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SCANOBROON.  or  ISKENDEROON.  or  ALEX- 
ANDRBTTA,  formerly  calksl  Atoxandrio,  a  seaport  town 
in  ibe  north  of  Syria,  ut  tlie  lu  uil  of  the  Gulf  of  S<»ndcroon, 
which  was  fouiiduil  bv  Aloxauder  the  Great.    It  is  a  very 
unhealthy  place,  whence  it  is  called  in  one  of  the  antieiu 
Itineraries  Alexandria  tcabiosa,  and  only  owes  its  import- 
ance to  its  being  the  seaport  to  Haleb  or  Aleppo.   Its  un- 
liMllhiness  is  in  a  great  measure  owin<{  to  the  waters  which 
IIqw  down  from  the  mountains,  aitd  collect  in  gr«U  marahes 
ftroiind  th»  town.  Motyaon,  who  viiitod  it  in  liM,  repre- 
sents it  fls     poor  viUago.  boilC  all  of  atntw  and  dirt,  ex- 
cepting some  bouses  built  of  timber  and  clay  in  some 
convenient  sort,  and  it  lies  all  along  the  sea-shoro.    Fur  the 
famous  (.  ily  of  Aleppo  having  no  oilier  haven,  the  m<.icli:ints 
drj  here  unkiad  their  good's,  hut  tlii?msel*es  make  hnsie  to 
Aleppo,  sla)  iivj;  as  Utile  hero  as  possibly  lliey  can,  anil  com- 
mitting th«  earti  of  carrying  their  gooda  upon  camels  tu  the 
factors  of  their  nations  continually  abiding  there.  The 
pestilent  air  is  the  cause  that  tb«jr  dare  not  make  any  stay 
tbere,  for  this  vdlago  is compaaaed ontinvo aides witba fenny 

K'ain*  and  the  fourth  side  lies  o|>en  upon  the  sea'  (quoted  by 
uasell*  Natural  Hittoru  of  Alejjpn,  voL  I.  p.  3S8>  Lond., 
1794).  Niebuhr  {Besckriribung,  &e.,  vol.  iii^  pp-  li^.  19. 
Hambarg,  1837),  who  visited  Scanderoon  in  176ft,  describes 
its  situation  and  state  in  much  the  same  terms,  and  says, 
that  with  the  vxccption  of  the  houses  of  the  vice-consuls 
and  nserchanU,  it  contains  only  sixty  or  seventy  poor  dwell- 
ings, inhabited  for  the  most  part  by  Greeks.  He  adds,  that 
there  are  the  remains  of  some  building  in  the  morass  sur- 
rounding the  town,  \\  lucii  proves  that  the  place  was  formerly 
much  larger  than  it  ib  at  present  A  similar  aoeoont  of  thie 
■tnte  af  SoandefooD  is  al«D  given  by  a  still  mona  recent  tra- 
veller (Danoiacau.  Vayag*  en  Syrie  et  dant  k  Ditert,  p.  4, 
P^ris.  ISi13). 

SCANDINAVIA  is  a  term  adopted  in  geoirniphy  and 
hi-'lury,  iiikI  is  of  ^reat  antiquity.  The  name  Scamlmavia  oc- 
cur* ui  I'liiiy  <//i*l.  Nat.  iv.  13).  who  states  thai  J^Landinavia 
is  the  best  known  island  in  the  Sinus  Codanus  (the  Huliio, 
and  is  of  unascertained  dimensions.  The  part  which  was 
known  was  inhabited  by  the  Hdlevioncs,  who  had  five  hun- 
dred pagi  or  districts.  This  description  seems  to  refer  to  the 
large  peninsula  which  forms  the  north-western  portion  of 
the  continent  of  Europe,  and  eomprahenda  the  eouotries 
which  at  present  ere  known  under  the  names  of  Norway 
uiiil  Sweih  ii.  The  area  of  this  peninsula  is  somewhat  more 
til  l II  ;U)u,(ii»u  square  luilcs,  and  it  is  consequently  one-third 
greater  than  France,  but  as  the  largest  portion  of  it  is 
i-over>.(l  with  sterile  mountains,  it  is  in  gonenil  thinly  in- 
habited, and  the  whole  popukiion  deei  not  nrash  eateeed 
four  millions. 

The  small  hovorcii^nlim  which  existed  in  this  peninsula 
when  it  first  began  to  be  noticed  to  history,  became  united 
into  the  two  great  monarchies  of  Sweden  and  Norway  in 
the  twelfth  and  thirlceath  eanttwica.  But  the  internal 
gorernments  of  these  stalea  were  ao  ill  annnyad*  tluU  the 
eounir  V  r  r  : ;  ;  laiiy  apnjrtoiatanMlwui^Millbagr 
i'.  u.  No. 
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were  tlie  scenes  of  never-ceasing  bloodshed.  In  the  mean 
time  Denmark  had  acquired  a  more  regular  govern- 
ment. ai;d  iho  famous  Margaret,  queen  of  Denniark,  suc- 
ceeded in  \initin?  the  crowns  of  Denmark,  Sweden,  and 
Norway  in  her  own  person.  Norway  Was  aequired  by  ilt« 
hentancc.  and  Sweden  by  conquest. 

By  the  union  of  Calmur  (I3'J7)  these  countries  were  never 
to  be  disjoined.  Norway  indeed  remnined  united  witll 
Denmark  up  to  1814,  but  Sweden  was  separated  from  it  In 
the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century.  From  that  time  the  two 
ooantries  of  Scandinavia  constituted  separate  siatee,  until 
the  year  1814.  when  I>enmark  was  obliged  to  cede  Norw;iy 
to  Sweden,  and  Norway  suhmitted  to  tlic  now  order  of 
things.  Since  that  lime  the  whule  peninsula  ha?,  been 
under  the  ^ame  king,  but  the  two  couuiiies  of  Norway  and 
Sweilen  have  preserved  their  constitutions^  which  dlBbt  in 
e%«ry  rt*p«rt.    [Norway  :  Sweden.] 

SCANDINAVIAN  LITERATURE.  The  an  tient  Scan- 
dinavian language,  once  common  to  the  whole  norlh-wcstcm 

Iiortion  of  Europe  beyond  llw  Baltic,  is  now  confined  to 
eeland,  where  it  has  undcraone  little  chaoM  since  the 
ninth  century.  [Iceland.]  rnisdialeet  of  tfaeuotbio  is  the 
parent  stock  of  both  Swedish  and  Danish,  the  former  nf 
which  tongues  has  retained  more  of  the  original  character 
than  the  other,  which  is  also  the  language  of  Norway ;  and 
if  not  for  the  literature  they  contain,  in  a  phdological  point 
of  view  they  deserve  far  more  aitention  than  they  havo 
hitherto  obtained  from  Englishmen,  since  they  throw  con- 
siderable lip^ht  on  the  history  of  our  own  language.  There  is 
also  a  striking  similarity  of  conalnielion  between  them  and 
Bnglisb,  which  renders  them  ef  OOnparativcly  easy  acquisi- 
tion (o  ourselves.  Nearly  the  atme  grammatical  simplicity 
preveib,  nor  are  tiieir  verbs  and  nouns  subject  to  these 
numerous  changes  of  terminations  which  render  such  lan- 
guages as  the  German  and  the  Russian  so  perplexing  to  a 
forei^'iier.  Into  the  subject  of  Scancluiavian  literatuie,  pro- 
perly so  railed,  we  do  not  propose  to  ciiter,  it  being  one  of 
such  roa^niiudc  that  of  itself  alone  it  would  require  uii  roix  U 
space  as  can  be  afforded  for  a  literary-historical  sketch  of 
the  two  nations  wlima  WO  hem  ^ace  tofedwr  under  the 
same  common  title. 

Literature,  in  Iho  usual  meaning  of  the  term,  was  of  ex- 
ceedingly tardy  development  in  both  Denmark  and  Sweden ; 
for  what  learning  there  was,  oontlnned  ibr  a  long  time  to 
be  confined  to  the  Latin  of  the  schools.  The  t>cople  how- 
ever possessed  an  abundant  stock  of  those  traditional  poeti- 
cal records  which  scarcely  lay  any  claim  to  individual  au- 
thorship, being  rather  the  embodying?  of  the*  seiitimenli  and 
feelings  of  an  entire  rai!c  than  those  of  individuals.  Of 
these  national  songs  there  aro  many  distinguished  by  tbo 
title  of  Kismpe  Viscr,  or  Heroic  Ballads,  which  strains  of 
romantie  minstrelsy  servo  to  give  an  idea  of  the  composi- 
tion* of  the  ontient  bards  or  skalds.  Dcerb  of  arms  and 
bravery  constitute  their  main  snlnects;  for  in  the  inftneir 
ef  states  personal  eounge  and  pnystcal  stranstli  are  re> 
glided  aa  th««liiar  liflM  t»  pi»«ninenee,  more  especiaUy 
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in  such  R  region  9»  Seandinaim.  where  the  swotH  wm  Hi* 

only  patrimony  of  tlie  younger  branches  of  a  family.  aiiJ 
was  a  possmtion  quitL'  as  honourable  and  fritiui-nily  laufu 
lucralivu  than  that  i>f  the  ^utl.  Pm^osLing  a  wry  ^reat  ex- 
tent ut'  Mja-coastt,  the  inbabitants  regarded  that  eiemcnt  alto 
as  their  natmal  territory.  Their  piratical  expeditions,  under- 
taken partly  through  neewaity  and  partly  fh>ni  the  lore  of 
•dvonture.  obtained  fertlMin  a  fearful  fame ;  and  the  Ifadorii 
of  tbMe  Iwidf  pifStM  uaumed  the  impocing  title  of  8ea- 
kingi.  llieie  *  Viwr*  eontain  moreoTer  no  iiull  quantity 
of  legendary  fable  anil  suptTimlural  lure,  derived  from  the 
antietU  Sagas  and  thu  m> thulogy  of  the  Edda  [Gdda], 
whose  wild  traditions,  half  oriental  and  hall"  norttiurn.  were 
so  con^eni  il  to  the  spirit  of  the  people  that  they  c  inliiiiied 
tocheiish  the  rL'iniiiibr.iiice  of  ihein  luny  after  llio  esta- 
blishment ot"  ChnNliaiuty  (^^bichwaa  not  earlier  than  the 
eommt'nci'iiu'nt  uf  ikc  L-iuventh  century);  and  m  raoilern 
tiuM  they  have  b««D  largsly  mide  liM  of  by  Oeblcnichliiger 
nd  otbar  living  or  loooiit  pooia,  who  htvo  Ibund  in  them 
ft  •onree  of  povmful  iotonat  tat  tbob  oou&ttyiBOO.  For  o 
while  indeed  it  wm  Torydouhtful  whether  the  Goapol  wontd 

{»re\  uil  aj^inst  the  popular  belief  in  tlio  Vnllialla,  'Hie 
abuuri>  oi  the  early  mi*»i«naricain  the  ninth  ami  tenth  cen 
turies  produced  vory  tiule  elfe<-t  :  tin-  peuide  (  oniinued  to 
be  almost  entirely  pa^im,  and  Bv«nd  Ivosikiseg,  the  succ<  f^sor 
of  Harald,  renounced  Clinitiauity,  and  did  all  ho  could  lu 
re-establiih  the  worship  of  (he  unlient  idols;  nor  was  it  un- 
til aAer  the  accession  of  Canute  the  Great  ( 10 1  -l)  that  Chris- 
iiooitj  booomo  the  noUonsl  religion,  and  cbnrcbea  end  oon- 
venU^ogontobebailt  PcreeTorelteareafterwardshowever 
little  improvement  took  place  in  the  intellectual  condition 
of  the  people.  Literature  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  been 
cultivated  at  all.  lis  solo  monument  n  the  history  (written 
ID  LaUn>  by  Saxo  Grammalicus,  wlio  diL-<I  ta  In  thu 

same  century,  tiio  first  public  library  wa.t  fortned  at  Lund,  in 
Sweden,  which  wa«  then  under  the  duiiiiniouof  Denmark; 
but  during  the  following  century  literary  studies  rather  de- 
dined,  being  superseded  on  the  one  hand  bj  tbe  system  of  dia- 
leoticthen  invoKuo;  and  on  the  other,  bjoxtxnTa^antmonki«h 
^gend*.  In  tM  liAoentb  cenlurj  the  univemty  of  Oopen* 
liagen  wes  ontebHthed  by  ClirUtien  In  end  opened  in  1479 ; 
yel  it  was  long  befure  cither  ihai  event  or  the  adoption  of 
the  principles  of  the  Refortnatiun  effectcfl  any  irnprovfniont 
in  education  or  in  the  ituellt.'r  inal  condition  of  the  poojile. 

In  the  mean  time  th«  language  it<>cli\  now  ono  of  iho 
softest  in  sound  and  most  simple  in  ('un-<ii  ui-tioii  id  all  tiie 
Gothic  dialects,  which  bad  begun  to  change  from  that  of 
loebuul  in  the  eleventh  and  twelve  centnriea,  gradually 
liomved  more  nnd  more  from  the  Low-German,  but  did 
ml  aei|Uirc  any  fixity  until  the  fifteenth.  Its  prugnee 
«M  gnHUlr  retarded  by  Latin  boioig  •mpUif  ed  as  the  km- 
mage  of  Uie  elorgy  and  ttudrnta,  and  German  as  that  of 
too  court  and  the  Inciter  classes.  Although  it  possesses 
scarcely  uiiy  literary  valutj  in  itself,  otherwiio  than  a*  a 
specimen  of  the  language  at  that  period,  the  ino^t  reinui  k- 
ablo  production  of  the  Ufieentb  century  u  '  Dun  Uanske 
Riiinkruiiike'  (or  chronicle  in  rhyme)  of  Niel,  a  monk  of 
Soritif,  who  being  desirous  of  givini;  his  countrymen  their  an- 
nals in  a  more  popular  furm,  made  use  of  the  w^rk  of  Saxo 
Qraraoialicus,  continuing  it  from  the  aubttanoa  of  other  La- 
tin neords.  but  moulding  the  whole  diflbrenlly.and  makmi^ 
•adi  BMM»nh  nkto  hia  own  eiploita  and  the  event*  of  bis 
reign.  The  drat  edition  of  this  work  is  that  of  1495,  and 
one  was  published  by  MolbLrh  m  i  S'2  j.  illustrated  by  an  in- 
troduction and  a  elossaty.  Nut  loup  altfr  Niel.  a  priest  at 
Odcn^i'i-,  natiied  Mikkel,  obtained  mhiu!  celebrity  by  Ins  i  v- 
ligious  poeios,  the  longest  of  which  is  in  honour  of  the 
rosary,  and  breathes  the  spirit  of  Roman  Catholic  devotion. 
As  a  model  of  siyl%  of  language^  and  veniiQcatiao,  tbia  pro- 
ductiun  places  tta  author  a|  the  head  of  the  Dani^  poala  of 
tbe  fifteenth  centorj.  About  twanly  yaua  later,  the  aame 
olace  (Odenaee)  gave  Denmark  another  writer  of  aooie  note 
ia  ila  Uteiaiy  annals,  namelv.  Christian  Hanson,  a  school- 
naalor,  who  first  attempted  dramatic  poetry,  and  whose 
compositions,  though  barbarous  in  taste,  and  lioth  gro(e^^(uc 
and  raaise  in  th«ir  dialogue,  are  not  wholly  dtsntute  of 
nicril  u>  iL-yiriU  !'iyle,  nur  of  interest  as  throwing  some 
light  uii  ihu  luiitiaeig  and  opinions  of  tba  age.  The  ma) 
poitry  however  of  the  whole  of  this  period  is  to  be  &inigiu 
for  in  the  national  ballads  and  other  compositions  of  popular 
mnstreUy.  wbiebt  though  despised  by  those  who  afliMtea  any 
aort  of  iMroing,  were  ardeniur  cheriabod  by  the  test  of  the 
People,  The  im  printed eoUMliolt  of  auob  pieoe*  was  that  i 


ptthlnhed  by  Sorenflon  Wedel,  the  translator  of  Saxo  Gram- 

niaticus,  in  IS^I,  al  the  iiivlance  of  the  qnccn  S  i|)hi3.  It* 
success  was  M)  1,'roat  thai  it  (juickly  pa^ed  ihruutih  sev,_in! 
editions,  and  in  Peter  Syv  added  a  second  bundled 
pieces  to  the  first,  which  it  originally  contained.  Sinee  that 
time  similar  collections  have  been  published  at  various 
times;  and  one  of  tbe  best  and  moot  eomplete  i«  that  by 
Abrabamson.  Nyeriip^  Mid  Rfthhal^,  is  5  vole,  bvo.,  0>pen« 
hasen,  I81fl-14 

Together  with  the  Reformation  cane  a  change  in  literary 
taste — an  impulse  towards  literature,  from  Germany.  Ro- 
mances of  chivalry,  legends,  talei  of  ma^ic,  morulilies,  and 
similar  works,  were  translated  from  that  lanL'Ua^e,  a-,  worn 
also  aome  pieces  of  Hans  Sachs,  of  the  Dir.rh  pi>(.'iL'at^,  und 
even  of  the  Scots  Lindsay.  St:ll  notwitli.-.taiidin<;  thai  the 
e1a«<iic$,  both  Greek  and  Latin,  were  now  generally  studied, 
no  line  thought  of  taking  them  as  models  of  composition,  in- 
stead of  servilely  copying  contemporaries  who  were  them- 
selves little  advanred  befbro  them.  Con^oquently,  scarcely 
ft  name  of  the  alightast  inporlaiwe  ha*  been  preaerved,  nnta 
we  arrive  at  that  of  Anders  Arrebo,  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, whose  fame  is  now  Iiniiti,-d  to  liishein:;  considi-red  the 
inornii.jj  ^ttar.  or  rather  the  liarbiiiu;er  of  the  modern  lilcra- 
ture  of  Ui-nmark.  This  writer,  who  was  burn  in  the  island 
uf  .'\erii--,  in  \SH7,  studied  al  the  uiiiseisity  of  Copenhagen, 
und  hccame  hishop  of  Dronthemi  at  ihc  a^^e  uf  thirty,  but 
was  afterwards  deprived  of  his  dignity,  and  retired  to  Mal- 
miie  in  Sweden,  when  bft  died  ia  1637.  His  chief  produc- 
tion in  hi*  *  HeuaoMron.'  a  poem  in  heroic  rhyme,  on  the 
creation,  in  imitation  of  that  by  Du  Barlas,  ftmi  it  displa\  s 
considerable  refinement  of  language  and  veraification.  1*0 
him  succeeded  Anders  Hording  and  Thomas  Kingo,  tlio 
(Irst  of  whom  was  a  more  industrious  lliun  gifted  wrlur. 
He  published  a  great  number  of  puulical  pieces  in  a  wut  k 
edited  by  himself,  under  the  title  of 'The  Danish  Mercury,' 
which  were  little  more  than  a  rhyming  chronicle  of  tlio 
events  of  the  day.  Kingo,  who  has  been  termed  the  Dr. 
Watts  of  Deiimai-k,  on  account  of  the  religious  caat  of  his 
poetry,  und  who  was  the  son  of  a  weaver,  entered  the  church, 
and  became  biabop  of  Fyncn.  Uia  edobrity  among  hia 
eontemporariea  was  very  great,  and  he  certainly  poise»ed 
much  t;eiiuiiio  talent  ;  Imt  his  private  cliaracler  was  hy  iio 
means  ilie  tuost  amiable.  IIu  was  uTcn  sordidly  avanciuus, 
and  Ihc  man  who  expressed  so  many  noble  and  gcneruus 
sentiments  diiiplayed  in  hh  own  conduct  much  that  was 
dL  =  pirublii  and  me.ni.  Still  he  is  exempt  from  iho  reproach 
of  countennncing  vico  in  olbars  by  tbe  laxity  and  immoral 
tendency  of  his  own  pndnetiona.  His  wriiiii;;^  still  con- 
tinue to  be  read,  nor  is  a  many  ymra  aioee  his '  Ptalma'  were 
leprinied  with  a  very  numerous  list  of  subsoribect.  JorgoQ 
Jbi^onimi  Sorlerup  is  almost  the  only  other  nam*  of  any 
importance  belonging  to  this  period.  Inferior  to  Kingo  in 
poetical  feeling,  he  had  the  merit  of  breaking;  through  tho 
litei-ary  mannerism  ufihu  lirnc,  and  striking  lulo  a  Ui  He  rent 
route.  Hist  '  Helic'Mnge,' or  iieroie  »ungs,  w  herein  he  cele- 
brates the  naval  achievements  uf  his  countrymen  and  thu 
victories  of  Frederic  IV.,  revive,  though  in  an  inferior  de- 
cree, the  animated  strains  of  tbe  older  Kaimpe  Visor.  After 
all,  Sorlerupand  his  immediate  predeoflaaora  constitute  only 
the  fiist  faint  dawningaofOaniah  literature,  which  in  IIol- 
berg  suddenly  attaiUM  to  a  noon-day  brightness.  [Uol- 

In  a  sketch  like  the  present  we  cannot  rccapituUto  IIol- 
ber^'s  eliief  productions,  while  to  examine  them  as  tlu  y  di- 
serve,  and  su  as  to  give  a  satisfactory  idea  of  ihem  and  uf 
their  author's  varied  talents,  would  he  matter  for  a  \.- 
lume  of  soroo  bulk.  In  speaking  ol  such  a  mau,  it  is 
difficult  to  award  him  his  just  praise  without  seeming  to 
fall  into  exaggeration;  for  what  he  is  fairly  cniitlod  lo  i« 
known  only  to  those  who  are  actually  acquuinted  with  bis 
writings.  Aa  the  antbor  of  *  F«d«r  Paaint'  he  haa  been 
compared  not  only  to  Butter,  bnt  to  Hogarth,  and  etthougb 
no  imitator  of  either,  be  rivab  both  the  poet  and  the  paiuier 
in  satiric  humour.  That  proiluctiun  alone  would  have  un- 
mort.ilised  him  among  bis  countrymen.  Tlie  same  may  b<^ 
6aid  of  bi«  comedies:  with  defects  aiul  »ins  against  guod 
taste  vliieli  no  ouc  would  now  full  into,  tluy  are  marked 
by  gnat  dtamatic  power  and  genuine  humour.*  There  ia 
!«aiMly  any  bnneli  of  littfntura  whiab  he  lefk  unatlanpta^ 

*  Tti*  Entlitli  n>*Jer  will  fioJ  a  ii«tl  rwuird  vpcrirara  of  FlolbMy  ttl « 
ilnnuitul  Id  an  eoilr«  aero*  frum  hi*  cmBvrfy  of  '  Otm  Raoudu  OoUlMadM,*  tt 
i.u  Al  !>   iix  to  Frldbois's  'Iteinmil  |taliw«laii,'  wiitdi  WMfc  aWaaMlikB 
.i,a|  inMmilMi  MlallvsMklallwaHlMsaaaawlllaiMyMa 
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but  he  was  not  equally  successful  in  all.  In  some  of  them 
he  has  since  been  greatly  surpassed  by  other  Danish  writers, 
but  there  is  no  one  who  has  yet  equalled  him  in  Ins  own 
peculiar  line.  Ho  was  to  Darish  literature  what  Pcicr  the 
Great  wa.'*  to  Russia.  He  gave  it  a  suddcii  .m  l  poweiful 
impulse,  nml  ])r<i(lured  a  no  less  beneficial  tban  exti  auidioary 
change  in  the  inteUertual  tastes  of  his  countrymen,  whom 
he  taught  to  read  and  to  think.  In  short,  if '  lK>a  Quixote ' 
alone  will  nftf  t  student  fur  the  task  uf  acquiring  the 
Spanish  laagnam,  to  «iU  tha  worka  of  Uolbarg  indemnify 
an  Bngtisliman  nnr  tli«  IMwnr*  tMh«r  th»  raenation.  ot 
making  him<;oir  ncr|uaiiitadiritli»luigilag»«»tmkrl]rd]i«d 
to  his  native  toaguk,-. 

Conlemnornry  with  HollaTij;  were  Grara,  Falster,  Snee- 
dorff,  and  rollin.  The  first  uf  the.*i-,  whu  wa.s  Arclnvinius 
of  Doiunaik.  was  an  acute  ami  industrious  niiiiquary  imd 
bixionan.  His  inquiries  threw  much  light  upon  the  more 
obscure  portions  of  Northern  annals;  and  some  of  their  re- 
sults weta  givan  to  the  world  in  the  notes  to  the  Florentine 
•dilion  of  Honnius's  'History  of  Denmark.'  Though  his 
Itmdttotiom  «m«  iiwomiderabla  in  aomlMr,  Chnatian  Fal* 
atar  aeqnind  no  imall  rapulo  as  fe  aatirial*  In  whieb  ehanwtar 
he  wrote  in  n  slil!  holder  and  bitterer  tone  thun  Holhcrtr 
himself,  while  as  a  |ioel  he  was  certainly  superior  to  him. 
His  sattru  want  thtough  aavenl  adiliona  batWMa  \190  and 

1750. 

Siicedorff  is  nut  a  name  of  ^reut  oinint'iKc,  yet  he 
was  a  most  serviceable  labourer  in  the  field  of  literature — 
one  to  whom  the  language  itself  is  greatly  indebted  for  the 
exampla  which  he  set  of  a  pure,  elegant,  and  i^raoefiil 
Myla^  tttldl  aa  no  previous  writer  bad  attained  to.  Thm< 

Snalitiea  Mnd«red  bis  periodical,  entitled  *Tlie  Patriotic 
paetator,*  eseaedingly  popular,  and  oontribntad  to  improvie 
tlic  taste  both  of  readers  and  of  writors.  As  a  poet  he  has 
far  }e>s  merit,  tliougii  his  pLieras  were  much  admired  in  their 
day.  We  may  in  this  place  mention  Tyge  Rothe.  jnofessor 
of  philosophy  at  llie  university  of  CupenhsRen,  for,  like 
SneedorlT,  he  greatly  conlrihuted  to  refine  the  lan^;unge,  aii'l 
his  work  on  tiie  '  Love  of  One's  Cktuntry '  is  a  finished  model 
of  style.  When  he  attempted  verse  however  his  eloquence 
forsook  him;  his  philoaophieal  poem  on  the  'Daatiny  of 
Man'  shows  him  to  have  bean  man  ikfoimd  by  the  god- 
deaa  of  wisdom  than  lijr  tha  nniai. 

What  SneedmrfPanil  Rotbe  did  fbr  pro<«.  Tollin  performed 
for  poetry;  he  gave  it  the  charm  of  melody,  case,  and  rieh- 
nessi  on  which  account,  niihuugh  not  u  puct  of  the  first  ■ 
orrler,  he  may  fairly  be  considered  a  master  in  the  roei  liani- 
cal  part  of  the  art.  In  that  ic«pect  he  may  be  classed  with 
Pope,  and  lie  aUo  occasionolly  resembles  thi  sh  poet 

in  bis  moral  strains.  He  was  acquainted  with  the  English 
poets  and  seems  to  have  imbibed  no  small  portion  of  the 
Bpint  of  Young,  whom  he  closely  appcoaebea  in  bis  '  Skab- 
ningens  Ypperlighed,*  or  poem  on  tbe  eieation,  which  dis- 
phiyt  a  similar  loftiness  in  lha  eauaevlions  and  deep 
religious  sentiment.  This  produetion  hta  many  admirers 
in  Germany,  and  .lenLsch  riiimunces  it  to  be  a  work  dis- 
playing a  fiery  imaj^ination,  unrivalled  by  anylhin(^  of  the 
kind  m  his  own  Inngiijige.  Tullin  v*:  s  n  r  ainly  not  devoid 
of  poetical  power:  ind&ed  his  thoughts  are  often  suhtime 
and  most  iiappilv  expressed.  His  lyrical  pieces  p()ssoss 
much  elegance  and  tenderness,  and  they  encouraged  a  Qum- 
her  of  imitators,  some  of  them  mere  veniflers,  while  none 
of  them  pnduiied  more  than  agreeable  trifies. 

We  now  arrive  at  a  period  of  &e  IHatatttre— of  its  poetry 
oMMeially,  which  may  be  daaigiwted  aa  that  of  Swaid 
fEwALO^  for  he  impressed  upon  it  a  character  till  then  un- 
known,  vivifying  it  by  his  own  fer\"id  genius.  If  Ilulbei^ 
wa<4  the  founder  of  Danish  comedy,  Ewnld  was  the  creator 
of  the  national  tragedy.  His  '  Rolf  Krage'  ( 1  770)  forms  an 
epoch  in  the  drama,  being  the  first  model  of  that  species  of 
it  which  has  since  been  so  successfully  cultirated  by  Oeh- 
lenschliiger  and  others.  As  a  lyric  poet  he  stands  still 
higher,  and  some  writers  have  pronounced  him  the  nic)»t 
perfect  and  powerful  maater  in  tliat  braaehof  the  art  that 
the  worid  has  erer  yet  leen.  Diatioganbad  by  genius,  he 
was  srarcely  less  so  by  misfortune,  which  may  in  some  de- 
gree be  attributed  to  his  imprudence,  as  well  as  to  disap- 
pointment, and  to  the  cold  indiflerence  of  those  who  should 
have  patronised  him  as  an  ornament  to  their  country.  A 
lithe  of  the  postliumous  honourand  applause  bestowed  u)U)n 
him  would  have  cheered,  perhaps  prolonged  his  bitter  and 
brief  existence.  Contemporary  with  Ei^d,  hia  ooheritor 
in  indigence^  hie  eomit^rpvt  tit  waojr  mpeel%  lua  oppotile 


in  others,  was  Johan  Herman  Wesael,  who,  like  Holberg, 
was  a  native  of  Norway,  and  like  hira  poB»CBscd  much  coroie 
talent  and  turn  fur  humorous  satire.  Of  thoso  qualities  he 
gave  proof  lu  ins  diamatic  ejii^rum  or  parody  entitled 
'Kictlighod  uden  Stiiiniper '  (Love  without  stockings) 
U772>,  which  experienced  a  very  di  flu  rent  reception  from 
Ewald's  '  Rolf  Krage,'  for  its  success  on  the  stage  was  almost 
unprecedented,  and  it  became  such  a  favourite,  that  itwaa 
not  uncommon  for  persons  to  know  the  whole  of  it  bj  beaiC 
Netrerthaleia  ha  ia  said  not  to  have  intended  it  fi>r  repreeen- 
tation,  and  to  have  been  so  doubtful  of  its  aueeeas  on  the 
stage,  that  it  was  with  the  greatest  difllouliy  his  friends 
could  prevad  upon  him  to  offer  it.  Altur  thu*  production, 
bis  tales  in  verse  an^  those  wliich  exhibit  him  to  most  ad* 
vantage,  since  they  earned  fur  him  the  title  of  tbe  i^ish 
Lafontaine.  Tbej  partake  hawaver  more  of  the  mannar  of 
Prior. 

For  convenience  sake  we  may  here  put  together  the  namea 
of  the  brothers  Trojel,  Bull,  Weyer.  Fasliog,  Sanufiek 
Storm,  and  Suhm,  as  thoae  of  the  prineipol  writeia  of  tha 
time  who  eloaed  their  eanar  balbre  the  and  of  the  eantnir. 
Plater  Magnui  and  Pteter  Cofod  Trajel  etaim  notice  chtedir 
for  their  son^s  and  b;ii-clKuialian  Utics,  a  species  of  poetry 
iit  which  Uie  Duuea  have  greatly  distinguished  iheni.Helvcs. 
Magnus  is  also  known  by  his  satires  and  poeticdl  epitfilea» 
some  of  which  possess  coniiderable  merit,  Hull  was  the 
author  of  some  ctbic  and  didartic  poems,  but  ns  a  writer  he 
has  no  threat  meru.  ISteU  Weyer  waii  a  poet  of  more  than 
ordinary  promise,  but  as  he  died  at  the  age  of  twenty-one, 
his  workw  do  not  show  the  refined  fruits  of  talent.  Ciaus 
Fasting  obtained  more  celebrity  by  his  epigrams,  some  of 
tbe  beat  in  the  iM^guag e.  than  by  hit  ttagaay  of '  HermiBneu* 
Tbe  other  three  are  fkr  more  Important  namea  in  oar  i»ta- 
loj,'ue ;  yet  that  of  SamsHe  we  tnuy  dismiss  at  Once,  referring 
to  what  has  already  Leun  said  uf  him  [Samsok],  and  pusi* 
un  to  Edward  Storm.  If  Storm  were  known  only  by  his 
comic  epic  *  Bragur,*  in  hexameter  verse,  his  reputation 
would  not  be  hifj'h,  since,  if  not  absuluiely  a  failure,  it  i.s  a 
very  moderate  pertuimuncc,  and  by  no  meaa^  to  be  cumpaied 
with  his  tales  and  fables,  which  display  much  genuine  comiB 
humour,  and  aome  of  which  are  particularly  felicitous,  ex« 
hibiting  that  keen  relish  for  the  ludicrous  which  appears  to 
he  &  trait  in  tha  national  eharaeler.  Nor  an  hia  ballade 
leaa  admirable;  they  breathe  the  genuine  apirit  of  the 
antient  minstrelsy,  and,  but  for  their  modern  diction,  might 
he  taken  for  comp<«itioiii  of  tlie  antient  Skalds.  Suhin'a 
claims  to  celebrity  are  of  a  diflereiil  kind,  for  though  not 
without  pretensions  as  a  poet,  it  is  by  ins  historical  worka 
that  he  adoriieil  the  liieralure  of  his  country  His  '  Hia- 
tory  of  Denmark' (in  II  vols.)  displays  extrauidiriaiy  dili< 
gence  and  research,  and  ia  a  work  of  no  ordtnary  meiil* 
though  its  value  is  now  in  some  degree  losaened  by  reeent 
pradiietions  of  the  kind,  such  as  G.  L.  Baden*a  (in  5  vohk, 
m9*S})  and  L.  C  Mulkr'a  (S  voton  1M6-6).  He  also 
wrote  many  hutorioal  talei'  and  nairatiTes  (occtipytng 
three  volumes  in  il:f-  collection  of  his  work.s),  foun^t^  1  uijii 
aiitieul  traditioiiis,  and  giving  Uvely  pictures  of  the  manners 
and  habits  of  tlie  former  populatiim  of  Seandinaria,  end 

of  the  national  character. 

Before  the  clo.su  of  the  century  a  new  school,  at  lea^t  a 
new  generation,  had  bc(jun  to  spriag  up.  Both  Ralibek  and 
Baggesen  had  already  made  themselves  favourably  known  to 
tbo  public,  and  the  first  bad  already  done  much  towanb 
popularisinK  a  taste  for  literature  by  his  two  periodical  pub- 
lioations,  the  'Minem'  (eommeooed  in  1789)  and  tha 
'  Danish  Spectator,'  both  of  which  obtained  merited  auoeeea. 
About  the  same  lime  BagKk-'seti  had  made liiniself  a  favourite 
with  the  public  by  iiis  '  Comic  Tales,'  decidedly  the  be^l  of 
their  kind  in  the  language;  while,  in  Ins  '  Labyrinthen,' or 
Tour  through  Germany,  Switzerland,  &c.,  be  had  produced 
the  most  admirable  specmu-n  of  a  piosc style  that  the  liiera- 
ture  poMesaes.  Yet  considering  bow  much  more  both  of 
tht:m  allcrwarda  porformcd,  these  writers  can  be  said  to 
have  been  at  thia  period  only  in  tbe  early  part  of  their 
eareer.  That  of  Oenlenschliiger,  a  nanw  new  of  Eunqieaa 
celebrity,  may  be  dated  from  the  first  years  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  tbe  poetical  pieces  by  him.  which  appeared 
in  1803,  being  almost  the  first  of  his  published  productions ; 
and  in  the  following  year  the  first  book  uf  his  nfaeciamento, 
or  modernised  version  of  the  Edda,  printed  in  Ralibck  s 
Chans.'  With  the  'Edda'  he  proceeded  no  further  than 
that  specimen,  but  in  his  draDia:^  and  some  other  worka 
be  haa  le-opened  the  itona  of  anlMOt  Scaudioaviaa  fiible 
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and  miptbaloBy,  tnA  mivwl  th*  oUm  tpirit  «f  bit  fitber- 

liin<l. 

As  a  WttLT  opiiorttinily  ioet  not  offer  iiself,  we  will  here 
nak«  mention  uf  two  writers,  who  ought  not  to  be  parsed 
over,  sllhougb  we  do  not  know  whether  they  may  not  be 
•111)  lifiag.  At  the  end  of  iba  •ichtcenth  century  the 
Duiwh  drama  was  signalis«d  by  one  of  the  beat  productions 
of  its  kind  wlflbh  twd  ihen  ap|w*nd,  *  Ni«l»  Bbbtnii.*  • 
tragedy,  by  ChrittMkn  Lerin  Sander.  Tlie  eelebrily  which 
It  ub(uine((  was  such  thnl  it  was  translated  into  scvcml  lan- 
guages. Nor  i»  It  the  less  reniLirkable  as  being  the  only 
succe»->rul  effort  of  the  author,  whoso  other  dramatic  at- 
lempU,  C!i|iccially  in  conu-'ly,  harilly  attain  incilntcrily. 
Slmrlly  afterwards  ( ISO 4)  a]ip<Mn  d  •  LXi  15el"rie<lL'  iHiael' 
('Israel  Delivered'), an  epic  poem  in  hexauu-tent,  by  Jons 
Mieliael  Ucrtc,  which  wm«  enlainly  a  fuiluro  upon  the 
*M»,  notwiib^ndiiig  it  eontaim  dotacbed  part*  of  coa> 
aidarabi*  marit  In  (bet  DanUh  Utamtimi  cannot  yat  boaat 
of  a  tingle  epic ;  yet  if  it  has  nothinj;  which  strictly  answera 
to  that  title,  it  possesses  some  narrative  poems  of  the  kind, 
aucb  as  In-jemann's  '  Vahleiiinr'  (ni>l  his  rnniatirc  o{  that 
name),  and  Ins  '  Black  Kni^lU^,'  which  are  nierilorious  ptr- 
forinances. 

Other  narocs  which  may  here  he  introduced  as  those  of 
writers  belonging  to  the  last  deconnium  of  the  century,  but 
whose  biognphiral  dates  we  nru  unablo  to  ^pecifv  more 
clearly,  an  Otto  Horrebow,  Edwanl  Colbiornseii  (who  died 
•bout  179iX  and  W.  U.  F.  Abnbamson,  all  of  whom  poa- 
taMod  eimuderabla  poetieal  talent  in  eompoaiiiona  of  a  da- 
acrintive  or  didactic  class.  To  these  may  be  added  Magd. 
Sopnia  Bucbholm,  who  in  1791  published  sumo  poems 
which  were  highly  creditable  both  to  her  talent  and  her 
feeling.  About  the  same  tirne  apjieareil  three  volumes  of 
comeilieii  and  other  (Ir.iniaiic  j  iece^i  by  the  elder  HeiherR, 
some  of  the  be-<t  oriL'ina!  productions  that  had  then  hecn 

Sivan  to  the  sta^c  si-kc  ihedajsof  Hulberg.  Olufscn  too 
ialinguished  him»cU'  (1793)  by  a  solitary  masterpiece,  bis 
*  Onbldaasen,'  which  as  a  specimen  of  conady  maao  no  koi 
aenaatioa  than  SanuSa'a  *  Oy voeka  *  did  in  ingfiif. 

Jtoob  Baden,  the  eartiett  on  our  Ittt oftboie  who,  although 
tl>cy  belong  as  writers  to  tlie  eishteenth,  livdl  i  in  the 
niiiettenth  rcntiuy.  did  very  much  for  the  laiiguat;o  by  his 
'  (Jrainninr  Raisunn^,'  by  his  'Critical  Journal,'  anil  iiy 
vaiiiius  philolotjieal  treatises  which  have  become  cstablisheJ 
authiiiuieik  fiT  idiom  and  style.  He  is  also  known  by  his 
able  translation  of  Tacitus.  His  wife,  who  was  burn  in  1740, 
end  » ho  survived  him,  also  possessed  hierery  talent,  and 

Sublished  '  Den  Foriaalle  Grandison,'  a  continuation  of 
;ichards<m's  romance. 

J.  C  Tode,  ihouEh  a  Qaman  by  birth  and  a  physician  by 
proTesaion,  nevertnetesi  distinguished  himself  in  litera- 
ture as  a  hnmrirons  writer,  as  which  his  '  Moial  kr-  dj: 
Saliri^ke  Alhaniihi)'.:ei- '  ( 17  .1.1)  exhibit  liitn  to  ^reat  udvun- 
ta^e.  and  show  liiin  h)  ha\e  |  ■i»s<'-sed  a  fund  of  plea»antry. 
Ills  Kables  are  also  ainoit^  the  best  ill  the  langun^^c.  He 
was  chiefly  ambitious  of  shining  in  comedy,  but  though 
he  produced  several  vcy  clever  pieces,  which  were  at  the 
tiflia  an  aequisilion  to  the  stage,  they  aie  not  marked  by 
any  auparior  meriU.  Ficm  those  who  batro  apoken  of  the 
wriien  of  Demnark,  Foanom  baa  been  ao  flur  fkom  obtain* 
ing  the  notice  he  deewres,  that  his  name  has  scarcely 
been  mentioned  by  any  oflliera ;  all  the  mure  valuable  ihere- 
fbre  ia  the  hi  i;,'ra|>huMl  arc  unit  ^'ivi  n  of  him  by  Feldhor^,'. 
It  is  true  he  was  not  lui  oiii;iiiui  writer,  hut  he  performed 
for  his  countrymen  ihe  es'..  iih,il  service  of  enabling  tliein  to 
enjoy  Shnks|H.ro  ui  a  worthy  form.  '  lii«  traiislutiuii  of 
Shaktpere,'  lays  Fcldborg,  'is  as  much  a  work  uf  genius  as 
a  htaliie  uf  Thorvaldsen'a  or  a  tragedy  of  Oehlvnschliiger's.' 
This  IS  a  high  encomium,  and,  wa  are  willing  to  believe,  well 
merited  alto,  though  we  cannoC  poaititely  voueb  Ibr  iU 
being  quite  frea  turn  exaggeration.  However,  it  ia  certain 
that  at  Ibr  aa  he  procc«ded  in  it  (for  he  translated  only 
aome  of  the  plays)  be  executed  hu  arduous  task,  with  true 
devotion. 

The  year  l^Jl  deprived  Denmark  of  four  of  its  poets — 
Rem,  Thaarup,  Zetlili.  and  Pram.  Rein  holds  a  subor- 
d  nnte  rank,  although  his  narrative  pieces  possess  much 
merit.  Thaanip,  on  the  conirory,  was  a  literary  veteran, 
who,  betides  having  produced  two  of  Ihe  best  and  moat  pi^> 
lar  operas  iu  the  languagA  had  dialinguisbcd  himtatf  in  Ihe 
higher  apeciea  of  lyna  poaUy.  aspeeially  in  hia  Uymna  and 
Canlalaa.  Zaititi  oeeopiaa  a  respectable  elation,  by  bis 
attina  and  poatieal  apiatlaa,  and  alio  by  hit  haroie  odaa. 


Relative  to  Pram  we  need  odd  nothing  here  to  the  account 
already  given  of  hiin.  [Pium.]  B.iggesen's  is  a  name  which 
stantU  out  pnnnineiuly  from  ihuseof  almost  all  the  rest  of 
his  countrymen,  he  being  in  that  respect  ncarlv  upon  a  level 
with  Oehienscbliiger ;  and  the  extended  celebrity  which 
they  both  en|oy  iadue  to  another  cause  besides  the  intrinain 
merit  of  their  worka*  Mmely,  to  their  having  written  manjr 
of  tbem  in  Genaan.  or  aflcrwaida  reproduoad  them  ia 
that  language.  That  Knggct^n  abould  OTer  have 
ployeil  a  foiei;^  tongue  is  greatly  to  Ik;  regrctlwl,  becnuao 
he  was  capable  of  using  his  own  in  the  most  attractive  man- 
ner. His  translation  of  Holberg's  '  N lels  Klimm,' for  in- 
stance (which  \va»  originally  written  in  Latin),  is  a  happy 
specimen  of  si)le.  Ho  seems  to  have  aimed  ut  tem|)ordry 
celebrity  rather  than  permanent  fame,  when  he  joined 
the  thronged  ranks  ofGefUan  literature,  in  which  he  cuultl ' 
hope  to  attain  only  a  aeeond-nle  or  thiid-iale  teputalioii^ 
whareaa  in  bit  awn  ha  miRht  hava  oecnpied  a  foremoat 
place.   He  aras  a  writer  of  varied  talenU,  and  in  bis  lyrie 

Eieoes  he  touched  every  mood,  A-om  the  aublime  to  the 
urles(|ue,  from  the  gay  to  the  pensive.  In  his  other  writ- 
ings he  fie()uently  showed  luucli  of  Voltaire,  of  Wieland, 
ami  uf  Sienie.  Unfortunately  he  did  not  direct  his  powers 
either  so  advanlngeousiy  to  himself  or  so  uscAilly  to  othoM 
as  he  might  have  dune.  His  life  was  uii  unsettled  o^UH 
during  the  greater  part  of  which  he  lived  aelf-baniklttv 
from  bis  country ;  and  ha  alio  anHbrad  himialf  la  bo  too 
much  engaged  by  literary  party  quaiial%  nuMtStf  Mi v#f 
ing  OeMemchliigor,  Rabbek.  and  otben  vitb  vhileiitlitiQij 
ness.  ' 


Less  gifted  than  Baggcscn,  with  more  of  industry  and  of 

tart  thnii  of  su|'erior  lahnt.  Kahhck.  raised  himself  to  na 


dustnr  ano 
limself  to 

huiiourahle  place  in  l>anish  lileruture.  It  was  as  a  journiiliijt'^ 
critic,  and  literary  historian,  rather  than  as  an  original 
wriier,  that  he  commanded  aiientiun,  for  in  the  last  clianwi- 
ter  he  n.is  merely  plaaitng  nad  agreeable,  without  displaQt* 
ing  much  peculiar  power  of  any  kind.  Uia  '  Brindriniigdr 
mit  Liv,*  or  Remmiioanoaii*  n  bowavar  an  intcnaiiiv 
autobiography,  far  mora  delaikd  than  CM)lenaehlacer'«b  . 

After  Rahbek,  we  come  to Oehlentchliger  himscTf,  Ingp- 
mann.aiid  other  writers  who  are  \ct  living,  and  at  whom 
can  lake  no  more  than  n  hasty  glance.  The  writings  of  the 
lirst-mentiuiied  al  ii:e  sua.M  form  llio  siihject  of  a  long 
analysis,  and  have  in  fact  been  fre<)uently  so  examined 
both  in  German  and  in  English  periodicals.  That  he 
looked  fur  subjects,  if  not  exactly  for  models,  in  the  Icgenda 
of  the  older  Scandinavian  history  and  mythology,  haa 
alteady  been  mentioned ;  but  he  baa  also  occasioiwily  gone 
to  the  eaat  and  to  the  aouth  fbr  them.  Hit  *  Pbkeran*  and 
*  Aladdin  *ara  two  charming  dramatised  poems  in  Oriental 
eoatume,  while  his  *  Corrcgi^io,'  a  piece  more  adapted  in  its 
form  to  the  stage,  presents  us  «  ihc  i<lea  of  a  true  artist. 
Vet  although  the  dramatic  is  his  favourite  form  of  conip<j*i- 
lion,  he  has  atl'.'m|itcd  manyotheis;  among  llir-e  is  lu% 
'  Nordens  Guder,'  styled  by  himself  an  epic,  but  rather  a 
cydua  of  ballads  or  narrative  poems  in  different  metrea, 
recording  the  fabled  adventures  of  the  Scandinavian  deilica 
He  has  also  written  a  romance  in  4  volumes,  entitled '  Oan  i 
Sydhavat,'  or  *  The  Island  in  the  South  Sea,'  whieh  ia  a  amt 
of'Rubinton  Crusoe.*  prolix,  it  is  tnie.  but  not  moreaottian 

Defoe's.  Ingemann  ha»  ohtainiil  rclehniy  not  only  as  a  pift. 
but  ulso  in  the  field  of  historical  lomalice,  and  is  geiieiuliy 
comphincn ii  'l  \Mih  the  title  of  the  Waller  Scott  of  l)«'ii. 
mark.  His  chief  production  of  that  kind,  '  Valdeniar  Seir,* 
lia«  recently  U-en  translated  into  English.  Several  olher 
writers  lia\e  since  cultivated  the  »ame  species  of  compusi- 
tion;  Olid  foremost  among  them  stand  Caraten  Hauch 
(wbohaaduplayod  great  dnmatie  power  in  tnmdy)  and 
Peiavaen.  Tbva  it  ia  not  improbable  that  Daniih  liiemtara 
will  soon  be  able  to  show  some  original  Modaetions  of  that 
kind,  whereas  it  has  hitherto  iwsscssca  scarcely  any  but 
traii.^hiiMii'",  thrive  hy  it-,  nun  wmois  I'l-'in;;  raielv  moie  th  in 
mere  talcs,  and  Krusu  la.iii;  almost  the  ■iiiU  onc  who  can  be 
regarded  as  a  no\elist ;  >el  as  far  ns  his  ow  n  cmuitiy  is  con- 
cerned, many  of  bis  later  productions  cannot  he  taken  into 
account,  since  they  are  written  in  German.  He  has  how- 
ex  er  written  several  dramatic  pieces  in  Danish,  a  collection  of 
which  was  published  in  four  volumee,  181S-S0.  Stein  Bit* 
ebcr'a  novalaai*  not  only  more  recent  but  inota  tnib  Oanbh 
tlMalCmse^a.inasmoeh  aathey  depict  the  national  character 
with  graphic  Bdclity.  Another  writer,  who  <  nccal,  himself 
under  the  assumed  name  of  Karl  Bernard,  baa  also  pro- 
j    J       apirilad  nMUMia*patatiDg  norala. 
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If  DO  teeond  Holberg  has  ttriwn.  Donmark  now  possoMcs 
among  il»  \h'm^  writers  several  nbie  drainalisU;  one  of 
ibe  10041  recent  of  whom.  Heriz,  has  revived  the  true  tune 
and  spirit  of  comedy ;  vphilc  the  younger  Heiberg  bns 
cultivated  tlu)  rtnnaniic  and  po«itcul  drama  iritb  great  suc- 
oe«9,  and  likewise  rendered  himself  a  favourite  with  the 
>ublic  by  In*  vaudevilles.  Chr.  Brcdald's  '  Dramatiskc 
r4&19<34  4ilplv1B<»l^  (i^'«4B*OilH.  Of 
:.Utll»i  »>«!<i<htUt  hk  *  Waiiui  Slwk- 
Ikflte  to  mention  ftom  us,  not  onlj  oo 
wfileh  tltc  subject  itself  poaaewea  for 
our  cotititrvmen,  but  al^o  for  the  ability  wiih  which  it  is 
treated,  'i^eck,  KMuig.  aod  otburs  have  lakeu  Sluks|>€re 
(u  the  hero  of  (hilr  lotiaQl^  blU.miwly  one  Hm  mlubitad 

him  so  naturally. 

In  other  branches  of  literature  Denmark  possesses  se- 
jKiBt9l:MkM>l8r!>  nnd  men  of  K-ience.  Ruck's  n»me 
n.'M(>9M  of  the  most  eminent  plnlol(t^ists  of  the 
;nt  ccnttti^{  wid  t«  hit  may  bs  added  thoae  of 
indivig,  I^teraaii.  «ikI  fbUa,  M  of  whom  b»m  l«botire<l 
diligently  and  successfully  in  norihern  archtt'oloKy  i»t»d  htsi- 
tory.  The  study  of  norihern  antiquities  has  been  fjrcatly 
promuted  by  the  cstabli^htniMit  of  tlic  Koyal  Society  of 
Northern  AntK|uanes  at  Co|H;iihHi^en.  BcMdcs  his  other 
historical  works,  tlie  *  BibliolhL-ta  Anulo-Saxonira'  of 
Grundlvig  recommends  him  to  lilerary  untiijiianes  in  this 
eon n try ;  which  remark  applies  also  to  L.  C.  Miilk-r's 
*Coileelanea  Anjjlo-Saxonica,'  ISJ  J.  In  classical  urcluou- 
logy  the  Clicvalii:r  Briindsted  has  acquired  Kiir<ipean  ce- 
1UM|>  bf  bii  'TntrelB  mid  R«wait:|i«a  in  OrMct  .'  and 
mWet  vanM,  The  nam*  of  Pioftwor  Oorttsdt  it  ^a>nu- 
t  i*'y  Irnowii  by  his  labours  in  i:!eeiricity  and  niu^net- 
i»iu.  His  younger  brulher,  AikKts  Sundile  Ootstodl,  has 
distinguished  himself  by  his  writings  on  jui i.iprudemc, 
polity,  and  moral  philosophy.  In  art,  Tlim vuIiUl-h's  fame 
is  such  that  the  bare  luoiition  of  his  iiiniie  i.s  sutru':ciU. 
With  that  of  the  {^reat  Danish  sculptor.  Tliiclc  s  namo  is 
m  sonio  meftsurt!  associuleil,  as  that  of  Ins  biogmiilitr  iitid 
literary  imorpreter,  by  his  two  splendid  fulio  valumes  uii 
the  oriisl's  liSi  and  works.  In  architecture,  both  Hansen 
<jW|rtMirs?n-l»w  to  Rabbek)«id  Moiling  have  <L»ie  mucii, 
iMABava  introduced  a  better  laste  tlun  formerly  pjcv,iil.<l 
The  former  has  pubii-sbtd  hi'- <-tui.-f  (ksigns  in  «.  largo  iblu> 
work  highly  creditable  to  tlie  Diiiusli  press. 

Tlio  anncxe<l  tables  of  tiic  dt-ccarjcd  aiul  »>r  some  of  the 
living  writers  of  Denmark,  includint;  also  ilie  uauiois  of  one 
or  twu  artikts,  will  serve  to  cmnplftc  tins  portioo  of  our 
■X^QfOf^Hs  u  useful  ac<:ompuniiuoat  to  it : — 

^Insboob  Andan  (bom  1A87)»  '  UexacDteroD,'  or 

1;* 

167 7.  Bordtng,  Andrciis  (born  10] 9). 

1678.  Broby,  Erik  Krikciiseii  (PuiitoiipiJ  in),  (born  1GI6), 
natural  history,  ice. 

1702.  Syv,  IV'ier  (born  IC:51).  'Danish  tiiaiiimaf.' 
1722.  Surlerup,  Jiiri^eii,  J.,  saiinc;il  pciotry,  i>ic. 
1742.  Reenbcrg,  Ti>;'er  (boin  IfiiG),  iiiblt!',  salires,  &c. 
1749.  Gram,  Han>.  hislin  v  and  antiquities. 
}M.  Eibcbov,  Fred.  Chr.  (bom  mi),  pbiloaophkal 

1*1,  Mator,  Chris ti-an  (born  IfiliO).  s.-x'Iro*. 
hi.  HoIb«rg,  Ludvig  (born  16.^4),  general  titorature, 
liic^rophy,  history,  comeily.  s.ttiro,  ^ic. 

1764.  Sncedorf,  Jens  S.  (born  I'JJ),  piMiuilual  litera- 
ture, Sic. 

I76i.  Tullin,  Christ.  B.  (born  172S,),  etliic  and  (k»c:ip- 
livc  poetry,  lyrical  do, 

1 765.  Kraft,  J  ens  (bora  I7i0),  logic  and  metaphysics,  &.i:. 
1770.  Langebuk,  Ja«ob(b«m  1719),  tbfl  * Draikh Libcary,' 


  loiuiD.  BernlL  (bom  1 702),  hialorjr. 

I7((i.  £wa|4  JohuQ  (bora  1743Ji»  Ijrrie  poetry,  poetical 
drama,  &c. 

1783.  WeiiMl»  J.  H.  (bom  1749|,eomedy  and  ptrody, 

t«l««.  &e. 

:  7  -  ;  Wibe,  Jidi.,  comedy. 

Ittsi.  Bull,  Johnnii  (burn  I  7'!9).  didsfitic  [loetry,  &o. 

1784.  Trejel.  P.  C.  (born  17j-Ji.  poetty. 

1 7fla./W«Mr*  I^teUiborn  1767 J.  poetry. 
17»8,3Im1i.  CbwL  DocvtfaflR  (born  1731),  dran»tic 

dam  iTStS)!  comedy. 


1791.  Fasting.  Christian,  poetry,  epigrams,  &o.  ♦ 

1793.  Trojcl.  P.  Magnus  (born  1743).  satires,  &e.  ' 

1794.  Storm,  Edward  (born  1749),  ballad  poetry. 

1794.  Sinitlt»  Laurits  (burn  I7j3),  divinity  and  mur»( 
pliiiosophy.  J 

1795.  Rolhe,  Tvire  (born  1731),  diflnclic  poetry,  Sic. 

1796.  Samsi>e,  Ole  Job.  (born  175'J),  lragt?dv. 
1798.  Suboi.  Feler  Fad.  (bora  IHB),  i&toty,  &r. 
179S.  Birfcaen  Mioh.  Gotllob.  (bora  17«^,  tlietuijg^t^ted 

_  B  eluikal  praae  writer.  • 

Nineieeuih  Ctmturff* 

1801.  Jttel,  PfofeMor  Jew (bemi74»), a.odebnted  pot'' 
tnit  paioter. 

I80f.  Wiedftveld.  Joh.  (horn  1731),  ctnintnl  sculpi|tf, 
and  Tliorvaldscn's  inasit-r.  • 

If^OJ.  Haht,  Povfl  D.mkcl,  poetry,  cpifirams,  &<•. 

IHOJ.  Badeti.  Jacob  (born  173j),  plnloloj^y,  &,c. 

I!:U'.  Turk',  J.  Clemens  (b<irn  1736;,  tuuuxiltfS,  fabifi^ 
humorous  p. ores,  &c. 

KstiS,  QuldbeiK.  Uve  (boro  1731).  eomody. 

1809.  Zoega,Jorgen  (bora  17A<J^  Bjgyptien  Bntii|iiitiao^ 
Sut, 

18  lA.  Bugge,Thot.  (bora  1740).  aatrotiomy  end  matbe-  ' 
nuktice. 

1815.  Thorlrtciws,  S.  Thorsilrn  (born  1741),  nortlifrn  an- 
tiijuiiios  iinil  liit'rutiii e. 

isI7.  Foeii^jin,  IVter  (born  177S),  tian»l;itor  of  Shak- 
spcrc. 

Ibl'j.  Bi(^tlii»lm,  Christ,  (born  1710),  philosophy  and 
morals,  sermons,  &e. 

l^Ji.  Rt!in.  Jonas,  poetical  talea,  &c. 

I8'.!i,  Tii;i:iriip. Tli.ts. (i,<,rn  1749), lyile poetry. hyuMtflbo. 

1821.  Zetliui,  Jeat  (bom  1761).  satire^  epiaiica,  &«. 

1821.  HasHB,  laorila  (born  1737),  noveltit. 

i » :i  Piam, Christian (b(»rn  1756), 'Staerkoddcr/ poelry, 

dramn,  S:c. 

Ifil'.t.  Mailing.  Ovf.  lli^^ory  at,il  bio<^fapliy. 

1S2:>.  ]{riiii:i,  Thus.  Chrisi.(.bwrn  i7^i>>,  Milires,  tuloi'.&o. 

l  ->jt>.  Ba^'^esea,  Jena  (born  1764),  poetry  and  miweU 

lutieoiis  works. 

]»2«.  Lori'iitzi'ii.  Chr.  Aug.  (bom  1753},  «rt»Bt,  painted 

the  '  Ilulbeitj  Gallery.' 

1632.  Ueib  erg.  Pet.  Andifees  (bora  1796)^  comcdv,  poli-* 
titutl  eaaaysi  &o> 

1834,  R«»b,  Rasmui  Christ  (born  1764),  philology, 
grammar.  Noriliern  and  Onontal  languages. 

1  s-f3.  Tieschov,  >; ids  (born  17ol),  tlaolo^y  and  moral 
phijo>ophv. 

lh:ti.  IVIitllfr,  Ji^ns  (born  1779),  history  and  theology. 
In3«>.  Uiihbc'k,  Kiuiil  L>  ne  (bum  1 7 uu),  general  Illon> 
lure  aud  crilicisO).  b:ar,'nii)by,  ])ui'try,  (liaina. 
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I.iriii;^  If/it:-!},  I'f-c. 


17j'j.  Nyerup,  Rasmus,  litorniy  liijioiy  and  biography, 
criti('i?m.  ^.:r. 

1770.  Iloi netiunn,  .lens  Wilkcii,  botany. 
J  770.  Tliorvi-I<ls.'ii.  B<>riel  (Alijort),  S'  liljitor. 
1775.  M Ulster,  Jnc.  Pet.,  bishop  of  Zealand,  pulpit  elo- 
rjiienceand  lboi>lo'j;v. 

1777.  Gobauer,  l)hr.  Thv.,  celebrated  animal  painter. 

1778.  Kruse,  I^urits,  novcIi'«r. 

17  7'J.  M<'>lk!i-.  Jlds,  Dr.,  tiieolo^y  and  btcralnn.^. 
1 7  7'J.  Ouhleustbiager,  Adam,  poetry, diaimi, romance,  Sie. 
17 ''I.  Briindsted,  P.  O.,  ctaa»ical  arebawlogy  aud  geo- 
bTUjihy. 

17^1.  Molbeoh,  Chr.,  Iilerary  hi-tlory,  critit  S:c. 
i:>3.  Grun<Uvi|.',  N.c.  V.  S.,  histoiy.  pi'diy,  noilbera 
mythology,  ami  aittiqnilics. 

1783.  Eciterfberg,  Chr.  Will.,  eminent  historical  painter. 

1784.  Lindberg,  J.  Chr.,  controreratal  theology. 

17^1.  Inyi  mann,  Bern.  Severin.  epic  poetry,  biilorical 
roiaanfe,  &c.  , 

178'-».  D;ilil,  .lidi.  Clir.,  l;ini1sf^i]it'-|Kiintcr. 

17yi.  IK-ibnp;.  .loll.  Lndvii;,  ^.)ti  of  P.  .A.  H,.  ilaiin. 
j^uisl'.L'<l  liianri'io  writer. 

17'' I.  liiiiieii,  .ImIi.  (^rsien,  tragedies  and  romances. 

I7<)|  IM.  r  [I,  M.  N.,  Dauith  language  and  phiklogy, 
history  and  antiquities. 

1794.  Habieii,  Merita  Chr.,  tragedy,  novel?,  tales,  and 
educational  works. 

1795.  Rafn,  KarlCbr.,  uorlbcrn  hteratuie  and  autiquw 
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1798.  Hfltti,  Henrich,  com«ljr,  poetry,  fce» 
IMS.  Andsrwn.  tl.  C ,  iKM:try.  romance,  fce. 

Puluiliui-Miinur, "  I>iind*erinden.'  a  cdmic  pocm, &c. 
Werguluiul,  Hin.  AriioUl,  poeir>.  Jr.itim. 

Sivfilm. — Tbougli  the  moflern  liifraUuL'  ul  Sucdcti  ile- 
^elupcd  ilMlfinure  tardily  than  that  ut  DeiiUKii  k,  iis  murse 
wa»  nearly  llie  same;  for,  springing  from  one  coininoii 
stork,  twtb  nations  were  similar  in  genius  and  intellectual 
dit|MMilioil.  More  remote  from  intercourse  with  other 
EtiroMin  natioiu  Iban  it«  neighbour  and  rival,  Swoden  rc- 
Uiaed  not  only  more  of  the  parent  lan;{uag«,  but  for  s  con- 
siderable time  mere  tf  the  BcaadioavwD  character  ia  its 
oral  poetry.  The  Sealds  eonttnued  to  redte  their  compos!- 
li  •i.sLii  the  courlof  the  Swedish  I't  iiices  t.ll  nboutthe  middle 
of  (hi;  thirteenth  century,  when  the  last  Skald  upon  record 
was  Sturic  Tluirdi-ii),  111  the  rcifjn  of  IkM;;cr  .luil.  Nut- 
withstanding  almost  the  wht  lf  of  tin-  foil  iwin;,'  period  to 
the  time  uf  Gustavus  Vasa  w  is  miL'  uf  turbulence  or 
oppresaion,  a  taste  for  poetry  continued  to  manifest  itself 
in  the  popular  songs  and  tratlitions  in  rhyme,  some  of  which 
have  been  eollecled  by  Geijer  and  AfMliut.*  Compared 
«iih  theae  authorieis  eompontioDi,  the  prodttcilons  of  those 
who  professc<l  to  cultivate  litemtura,  sueh  as  it  then  was, 
were  feeble  and  tnstetoBS.  Booksof  leimkishdeTotion.  rude 
treatises  on  tniMlicim.',  ■.i-lruiioiny,  aiwl  a  fc*'  other  scumu  i.**, 
as  then  undi^rstcud.  but  ovcil.ml  with  sujiL  isiiiibii  uml  mys- 
ticism, ttigi'llun  uiih  cluviiui-lcs  ii;  liai batons  I.aliii.  lllc^Hnl 
only  a  piolnrc  nC  inlfrlluciual  ljarn  iinL-s>.  No  sucii  luiin- 
nurji  >  a*  a  Darut"  or  a  Chaucer  aixsr,  uiu!  the  few  names 
whic  h  history  has  handed  down  to  us  are  little  better  than 
mere  ^uutids  and  sbsdaws. 

One  of  the  meet  celebrated,  or  rather,  the  least  obacUNb 
fa  NIeholai  Hermanni.  bishop  of  Linkiiping,  who  died  hi 
1391,  and  was  canonized  in  1416.  Besides  some  theological 
works,  be  wrote  legends,  and  translated  the  Life  of  St.  Ans- 
garius,  the  flnt  Cnrisiiian  ini>  i  iiary  who  visitetl  Sweden 
(fl'i9).  Rric  Olai,  prulus^ur  ut  theology  at  Upsala  (died 
MSG),  composed  some  psalms  nml  caiiticleis  Nearly  two 
centuries  before,  or  about  1 3us,  Eufemia  of  Norway,  grand- 
mother of  Magnus  Smek,  had  caused  the  history  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  the  romance  of  '  Floret  and  Blanze- 
IhMT,'  and  tome  other  produotians  of  a  similar  kind  to  be 
Icattdatad  into  Swedish  Terse.  Yet  for  a  long  time 
Bwedihb  literature  is  little  more  than  a  dreary  blank. 
Even  learning  was  scarcely  cultivate*!,  fiir  though  the  uni- 
versity of  Upsala  was  founded  by  Sten  Slure  in  N78, 
it  languished  lhroiif.'li  iie;,'l<'(  t  and  fyr  want  of  le  ieliei>.,  and 
can  hiinlly  be  said  to  lutvc  Lfiii  ell'eilnely  es[ahli>hed 
till  tlie  time  of  Gustavus  Adolphus  ( lf,jl-j  If.  N\ve:lhe- 
lesa,  ibougb  Sweden  continued  to  be  grenily  behind  Den- 
IDbA  in  this  re9{iect,  printing  was  introduced  into  the 
former  country  some  years  earlier  than  into  Denmark. 
A  pre»s  was  first  set  up  at  Upsala  in  N7G,  another  at 
Stockholm  in  14118.  and  a  third  at  Wad«itena  in  I49u. 
Wadstena  is  noted  Ibr  the  eoavetttor8i.Brigitta,  where  her 
•l  iu^hUr  Si.  Catherine  died  abbess  of  it  in  l39l.fiiKl  where, 
u  century  later  t  14'.**  I.  a  nun  named  Ini^rifb  wrote  an 
epi#;le  to  her  h.iver,  whirii  i>  roiisidi  red  lo  bi"  the  nio^l 
rte^'niu  and  correct  specaiiun  ol  ibu  bMedisii  langua(>B  ot 
ihtit  peri'id,  and  indeed  superior  to  any  which  appeared  for 
a  long  time  alter.  This  oomposition,  ao  full  of  eloquence 
and  genuine  nassion,  and  in  vbieb  the  sentiments  of  love 
and  rovsiical  aevotion  are  inienningled,  places  lugrida  by 
the  t\iU  of  the  mote  eeUhtalcd  Heloisa. 

With  her  patxioi  Vasa(lMS^>,nnew  nra  dawned  upon 
Sweden.  [CfrtTATint  Encvmir.]  That  prince,  who  more 
truly  deserves  theepithet  of'  j^real'  than  inr)st  un  wlioin  it  ha> 
been  bc'.owe*!,  l  ossessetl  much  literary  talent,  and  very  su- 
pi.  r:nr  powers  of  eloquence,  although  he  had  to  e.  intend  vmiIi 
a  languiigti  u  hicli  \v;v«  std!  rude  and  unpolished.  He  founded 
the  royal  library  at  .Stix  kiiol  in.  established  schools  throughout 
the  oountry.  and  favoured  the  doetnnes  of  the  Reformation, 
in  whieb  he  was  seconded  by  (he  chief  scholars  in  the  kin  )(- 
dom.  Among  those  who  mora  especially  distinguished 
tbemeelvea  by  their  leal  were  the  bmthen  Olans  and  Lars 
nr  Laurentius  Petri.  The  former,  who  had  studied  at  Wit- 
tenberg. »a«  made  teeretary  of  council  by  Guslavus,  but 

afterwards  fi'Il   into  di»j,'rare,  anil  even  senti'Mceil  to 

dentil  upon  a  i  haige  tji  lu^h  Ui;mi.-i),  ihuujjli  he  wa»  eveutu- 

»  ■  ?<i»n.li.T  Kolli»i»oT,'  .1  .  ISU    'riK-  Iwn  ll'it  volumr*  of  a  »imltir 

c<ni.-<:ti«>i<,  l")  Al«ul-<ni,  Iki.n-  .iiir.-  .].j»-ni.-.|  uml.  r  llie  l.lli-  of  ■.■svrn-Ki 
yilWl>»K»r.'    J.  fc-  H>ilJl'll.l  liiJ  :ii  iii.-  :»i  ii.trn.*lil  _•  l^Nillil.iHUMi  lo  lltr 

imf  Mchaulvay  li.  his        .itlrDi  aUI-la  Mv.kU-.t>.|,'  nil  lliv  i!Tani.llie  mingt  nuil 
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alto  paidonad.  Lauraititta  also  studied  at  Wittenberg,  and 
en  nis return wa» tnade  pi ofewor  of  theo logy  at  Upsala,  when 
be  preached  tbe  principles  of  Lutber  to  crowded  oonurtira- 
tions,  notwithstanding  be  hnd  been  oxoommunicated  by  the 
council  of  Catholic  cicri.'}  Tin  - 1  al  and  inireiiul  '  Apostle 
of  the  North.*  a»  he  was  sulise-queiiiiy  called,  wa^  made  an  h. 
bishop  of  the  kingdom  in  1631.  As  a  venter  his  laliMnrs 
were  very  considerable ;  besides  a  number  of  theological 
treatises,  ho  made  almost  an  entire  translation  of  the  BiUsk 
in  which  be  was  assisted  by  his  brother  Oiaus,  aitd  upon 
which  be  was  engased  at  the  time  of  his  death  in  li7i. 

The  unlbrtunate  Brie  XIV.  possessed  a  taate  not  only  for 
literature,  bat  fbr  murie  and  painting,  which  last  he  is  said 
lo  have  i  ractised,  and  to  have  executed  the  wholc-lei.i^ib 
portrait  of  himself,  in  the  gailery  al  the  castle  uf  Gnps- 
li<dni.  In  the  succeedirij^  reign  (John  111.)  lit.  r.Tliire  a;ii 
the  sciences  were  neglected  for  political  and  liieoloyical 
disputes;  hut  m  thai  of  Charles  IX.  they  began  to  revive. 
Charles  himself  may  be  placed  among  royal  authors,  for  be 
wrote  his  own  history  in  verso,  and  also  many  song*  and 
other  noetinal  sieeea.  We  have  here  to  eoiutUer  Guslavna 
Adolpnus  not  in  Us  dMMWter  of  a  warrior  and  a  statesman, 
but  in  that  of  an  eneourager  of  the  pcaeefhl  arts.  Ue  was 
himself  giftod  with  more  inan  ordinary  powers  of  eloquence. 

and  his  address  to  the  -'  iic  M6jO|  may  be  cjn.idered  a 
tnodel  of  that  oratory  which  al  once  appeals  to  the  heart  and 
i;  i  !.  1  sr hiding.  This  prince  also  be^an  to  conijiosi:  li:s 
own  mctnoTs,  which  are  scarcely  less  admirable  for  tlieir  style 
than  interesting  for  their  matter.  Inseparably  connected 
with  the  name  of  Guslavus  Adolphus  is  that  of  Axel 
Oxenstierna(158.')-I6MXone  of  the  roost  eminent  states- 
men of  bia  own  day  or  any  other,  and  also  •  patron  of 
letten. 

The  family  of  tbe  Measenii  is  one  of  some  note  in  tbe 
literary  annals  of  Sweden  at  this  period.  Johannes  Me»- 
senius  the  elder  (ISb'l- 1637)  conceived  the  plan  of  draiu  t- 
tising  the  history  of  Sweden  in  a  series  of  fifiy  plays  si.\  r>f 
wliich  ho  conij'letcd.  They  have  gone  tlirouj;h  se\er:d 
editions,  but  tbey  show  tliat  he  was  not  the  rival  though 
the  contemporary  of  Shakspere.  His  own  history  is  rather 
remarkable.  Being  accused  of  holding  a  secret  and  tree* 
sonable  correspondence  with  Sigismund  of  Poland  and  the 
Jesniis,  be  and  bis  fiimily  won  sentenced  to  tmprieMunent 
fbr  life,  but  were  released  after  twenty  years*  eonSnement. 
His  son  Arnold  and  his  grandson  Johannes  (wlio  was  bon. 
in  prison,  1629),  both  possessed  talents:  and  the  former, 
who  was  appointed  historiographer  by  Christina,  wrote  llie 
history  of  Charles  IX.,  and  olso  of  .SiKi*mnnd,  neither  of 
which  however  was  printed.  If  the  uninger  .Johannes  h.id 
so  far  followed  hi»  father's  uxompte  as  to  abstain  from  pub- 
lishing, the  fatal  end  of  both  might  have  been  avetrted;  but 
ho  produced  a  satire,  when  he  was  only  eighteen,  in  which 
he  reflected  very  severely  not  only  upon  the  nobles,  but 
the  queen  hoTMlf.  Tho  oonsequonco  was  that  he  was 
brou-.;ht  to  trial,  and  his  (kthcr  being  also  impltoeted  in  the 

charije,  hiilh  peri-^hcrl  on  t!lO  scaffold. 

Ot  liric  Teyel  and  Carl  Carlson  Gyllenbje'.rn  it  will  bo 
sutlicieiit  to  i-ay  that  the  former  was  beca'tary  to  C'harles 
IX.,  and  wrote  tbe  bistorv  uf  Guiitavus  I.  aud  £ne  XIV. : 
of  tile  oilier,  that  he  was  the  natural  son  of  Charles  IX.,  and 
high  admiral  of  Sweden,  and  published  in  I63i  »  work 
against  the  doctrines  of  tbe  Roman  Catholics  ('Kalbotiel^ 
mens  ViUomeningar'j.   Jikao  or  Geoige  Sliernhielm.  on> 
nobled  by  Gualavua  Ailolpbui^  and  patnmneil  by  Chris- 
tina, enjoyed  considerable  reoutation  as  a  poet,  in  which 
capacity  be  fttmisbed  the  bauelfl  or  masques  which  were 
then  in  vogue  at  court.     The  piodiictioii  by  which  he  j., 
now  cliielly  known  i»  his  '  Hercules,'  ^  sort  of  di  l.ieuc 
pt  em  in  hexameter  verse,  which  thounh  not  witlwut  m-  ri: 
III  regard  to  style  and  versiAratiuii.  Uiiiplays  mure  ol  inge- 
nious argumentative  talent  than  of  poetical  power.  Never- 
theless it  was  well  entitled  to  the  admiration  wbicb  it  re- 
ceived from  his  contemporaries.     Sijernbjelm  was  WeU 
read  both  in  antient  and  modern  literature,  bad  visited  dif* 
ferent  eountries,  and  aequiiod  aeveml  languages.   Nor  dUd 
he  confiiio  his  studies  to  poetry,  for  be  published  the  *  Codex. 
Argenleus,'  with  a  translation.   His  conlumpomries  Rui^n- 
haiic  and  Spend  distinguishoti  lliem>cl\cs — (iie  one  bv  Ins 
»uoiieiii,  Ul  v^hicii  he  showed  himsc-U'  a  ihsciplt:  of  iiuns«rd  , 
while  tho  othei  was,  like  Arn^boo,  tlie  Danish  poet,  an  imi- 
tator of  Du  Bartas.  Spcxel  also  compiled  a  dictionary  of  Uw 
Swedish  language,  wnidi  was  aAorwaida  gientlv  eitoaded 
by  ihre. 
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Among  the  literary  men  of  llio  sevcntccntb  eentury.Otof  '  literni-y  laite  was  French,  ho  cxertad  IlilDMlf  fiiy nueh  iil< 

'         -  ■   ■  »         ••     IwliaU  of  Ihe  Swcdi*h  language. 

Krorn  tho  comniciLccuicni  of  his  raign  tliu  names  of 
literary  person*  Iwgiu  u>  be  &o  nuuierous,  that  u  is  difljcult 
to  include  all  of  them  within  the  compass  of  a  mere  skstch. 
There  is  no  occasion  for  our  speakmg  at  all  of  LianiltHi 
both  becBuso  his  fame  docs  not  exactly  belong  to  litMttun 
so  «aU«d,  sod  bmiiae  bi«  life  and  writtagi  have  been  treated 
of  tn  Hiotber  plaee.  [JAvrtrnvi.]  We  turn  to  the  more  ob- 
scure name  uf  Olof  Riifllnck,  wliirh  would  perhaji^  liava 
tifcn  so  iliaii  il  now  )>,  lunl  \iv  imt  died  premaluicly.  Ho 
ili^playt*!  iMiiMilerablo  iin^iiiuliiy  and  tait-iii  fur  ihc  cmiuc 
t>(Mc  in  his  '  Horsisiatie.'  u  pucm  tn  four  cuntos,  descriliing  the 
heroic  rvjiitcst  between  the  citizens  of  the  town  of  liurSs, 
under  their  burgomaster,  and  the  dcspante  nbei  UofmaDD, 
The  two  noble  writers  Counts  Creutx  tnd  Gyllenboig  HMf 
bo  placed  tonUiw,  nolwilhstanding  the  latter  survi««d  tlw 
other  upwanb  of  tmntjr  ream,  at  being  not  only  tlteebed 
friends,  but  litCfwy  asaocMtes.  Cnuis's  '  Atls  ocli  Canulla.' 
a  descriptive  poem  in  Ato  canlot,  ia  considered  tho  bvni  work 
of  iif,  kind  in  i\w  lun^uago;  while,  if  not  entitled  to  rank 
as  an  c^ic,  <J\llenborg  s  'Tiiget  ofver  Belt '  d isjilays  much 
vigour  of  iniaf,'iiialion  and  happy  cxtLuiuiii.  The  last- 
mentioned  writer  produced  also  some  dramatic  pieces ;  and 
as  a  fabulist  he  stands  decidedly  at  the  head  of  his  OQuatl|^ 
iiieti.  CVIiiius  bishop  of  Lund,  was  the  biographer,  or 
retlier,  the  historian  of  Guslavus  Vasa  and  Eric  AlV.,  in 
two  diffitmitirorka;  «ad  be  elai»  took  the  flm  prince  a*  tbe 


Rudbi'ck,  both  ihe  f.iihcr  aii<l  sim  of  that  name,  deservedly 
rank  hij^h.  The  eldor  RiuJheck  iias  loft  a  luoiiumeiil  of  ex- 
traordinary erudition,  but  aUo  of  wild  and  extravagant 
hypoihesos,  in  his  'Atlantis'  (4  fuU.  ful.).  With  thum  may 
be  mentioned  the  two  Perinskiolds,  who  revived  the  study 
of  Icelandic  literature.  John,  tho  father,  Iranalaled  from 
that  Inifnage  Soorro  Starleion'*  'Bislorv,'  and  many 
twanlifbl  Nortbern  tradilions,  in  a  Hmpl*  uio  elegant  style ; 
and  FredLMic  was  likewise  an  able  antiquary  and  diligent 
liibuurer  in  the  same  fluid.  Another  remarkable  contem- 
porary instance  of  family  talent  on  the  part  of  father  and 
son  OCCUR!  ill  th<»  elilor  and  vnun^tT  NicoaerausTessin,  both 
of  whom  raukwl  amon^  the  first-raie  architecu  of  their 
time.  Nor  was  tho  grandson.  Count  Carl  UustavusTessin, 
with  wbom  the  tiilo  ekplled  in  1770,  lea«  esteemed  for  his 
tmie  and  nbiUtjr  M  M  ndUlMtt  bcaido  bk  merit  aa  a 
wriler. 

The  cominenonBont  of  tbo  eighteenth  centtiry  was  by  no 
means  propitiout  to  literatnTe  in  Sweden.   The  aeeof  labo- 
rious eniditiivn  had  passeil  away,  that  of  thebelles-Tettr«?s  ran 
scarrely  ho  said  to  have  begun  before  the  reign  of  Gustavo* 
III.  .Siill  oneor  two  names  of  note  occuriiunni^  the  first  half 
of  the  century.  Even  were  there  no  other  than  thai  of  Oluf 
von  Dalin,  it  would  suffice  to  vindicate  the  national  taste  at 
tbia  ^rioiU  he  being  not  undeservedly  regarded  as  the 
Swfdub  Addiion.   Oko  his  prototype,  no  not  only  set  the 
enmpio  of  a  more  naeeftil  and  polielMd  pneo  but 
ipaght  to  enteriaitt  while  ho  iBttraeMd.  to  improve  while  ho 
amnaed  his  readers.  The  'Svenska  Argus'  (begun  in  1733, 
when  the  writer  was  only  twenty-four)  obtained  as  marked 
success  at  the  English  '  Spi-ctuior.'    Nor  was  the  interest 
on  the  pari  of  the  public  diintuiihcJ  by  the  name  of  (he 
writer  remainuij,'  unknown  for  thruv  years.    There  is  an- 
other point  of  resemblance  between  ihe  Swedish  and  the 
En7li»n  essayist, — neither  of  them  shone  in  ediuurjaiiun, 
or  displayed  in  it  any  of  those  graeet  which  adorn  their 
writings:  both,  a^ain,  tried  their  ability  in  the  drama,  al- 
though neither  tbe'Cato'  of  tho  ono  nor  the  'Bqrnilda' 
of  the  other  manifoita  any  tragic  power.  Dalin  saeeeedod 
better  in  comedy.   His  *  Svenska  Frilu-ton'  was  greatly  ad- 
mired in  its  day,  but  that  and  his  other  poems  have  now 
fallen  very  moch  in  estimation,  \«h'.t-li  ih  also  the  case  wiih 
his  'History  of  Swederi.' a  work  lliat  added  much  to  ihc 
lutliL^r's  re|iutaiion,  as  bein^  popular  and  captivating  in  its 
style,  but  its  real  value  is  now  almost  destroyed  by  the  more 
recent  histories  of  Geijer,  Fryxeli.  and  Sirinnluihn. 

To  Ihe  same  epoch  with  Dalin  belongs  Madame  Nordcn- 
Hycht,  who  was  regarded  almost  as  a  prodigj  of  learning  iu 
hor  SOX,  and  whose  elegies  and  other  poenia  Oocaeionakly 
display  real  feeling  and  talent,  though  they  arelbr  the  nott 
part  in  a  false  taste,  ami  disfij^oied  by  affectation.  The 
fame  of  this  lady  was  not  confined  to  Sweden,  for  her  literary 
acquaintance  w.is  cultivated  by  corics|.otiilents  in  other 
countries,  and  anions  tho  rest  by  Haller,  Fontenelle,  and 
Holbei^'.  It  was  she  who  insUtuted,  in  17jJ,  the  S>jciety 
which  aiisumed  the  title  of  '  Utile  Dulci,'  and  which  en- 
rolled Counts  Crcutz  and  Gyllenborg,  and  other  followers  or 

Ktronaof  literature  among  its  members.  To  another  female, 
laiia  Ulrica,  the  queen  of  Adolphus- Frederick,  who  not 
only  pattoniifld,  but  oIm  eultif  ated  aeiontifle  and  Utenyry  pur- 
auice,  Sweden  b  indebted  be  the  eatahlUiment  of  tbe  Aca- 
demy ofStoi-kholmt  1757).  About  the  same  time  other  literary 
societies  began  to  spring  up,  such  as  the  '  Apollini  Sacra'  at 
Up^ahi.andlhc 'Aurora' at  Abo.  Tlicse  institutions  undoubt- 
edly verved  tocncourage  literature ;  but  it  ih  very  questionable 
whether  they  «ere  not  uUo  lojuriouj  to  it,  by  ilictaliiiK  formal 
rules,  and  asubmission  to  pe<laiitic  theories  of  criticism.  Con- 
sidered in  this  latter  point  of  view,  even  the  otherwise 
aplendid  period  of  Gustavus  111.  (l 772-92)  is  not  altogether 
exempt  Irom  reproach.  That  illustrious  patron  of  literature 
end  art,  who,  unlike  LouiaJUV.,  dielinguisbcd  himself  not 
only  by  encouraging  talent  in  olhen,  hot  by  the  display  of 
it  ill  himself — who,  while  be  munificently  patroniu^^d  the 
muses  as  a  sovereign,  enrolled  himself  among  their  votaries, 
was  unfortunately  prepossessed  in  favour  of  French  models. 
Hence  the  literature  of  his  time  hears  more  of  a  French 
than  a  national  physi.it;nomy.  Nevertheless  much  good 
was  eflecicd,  by  an  imimlso  being  then  given,  winch  after- 
vviirds  took  a  belter  direction.  Besides  reorganising  tho 
SwtMliab  Academy  of  Stockholm  (1736).  Gustavus  esta* 
bliehed  levcral  other  institutions,  and  liberally  supported 
the  two  umvenitiM  of  U|«dia  and  Lund  j  and  allboogh  liia 


subject  of  an  lioroie  poem  in  aoven  books;  but  in  thia  do> 

partHMnt  be  sbowod  Iiimielf  greatly  inferior  to  C^Uanborg. 
Ho  also  wrote  a  tragedy  called  'Ingeborg.' 

We  now  come  to  one  who  though  he  cultivated  i :!\  a 
minor  depart meut  of  poetry,  manifested  in  it  a  [lovier  and 
ori^inaltiy  that  place  him  far  above  tho»o  wlio  arc  chiefly 
»kiiful  imitatois  uf  standard  models-  to  Beilman,  who  ia 
generally  styled  tbe  Swedish  Anac  i.,  a  title  that  detracta 
almost  as  much  aa  it  eoiaplimeuu,  fur  he  hoi  bonrowod 
nothing  from  the  antiont  bard.  A  strong  vein  of  aatitra- 
ality  and  cacv  bumonr  pervadaa  all  hit  prinewal  piodne* 
lioni— bit  'Fndnan'a  BpiitW  bb  wamgt,  sc.,  whieh 
rendered  him  at  once  tbe  favourite  of  all  cla^ises.  As  he 
wrote  so  he  Uved,  as  he  lived  so  he  died — a  staunch  devolee 
to  Bacchus ;  for  it  is  related  of  him,  that  finding  h^  end 


iorae  01  ais  corapaaions  lo  porti 
eloie  of  vhieli  be  badoadiau 


approaching,  he  invited  some  of  bis  compaaious  to 
a  farewell  revel,  alt!      *        '  ' 
ever  to  sung  and  wine. 

In  some  respocts  Lidnor  was  quite  opposite  to  Bellman, 
and  in  others  greatly  rosembled  him.  Nothing  can  be 
more  unlike  tho  gay  and  joyous  effusions  of  the  otte  than 
the  aombtOk  plaintive^  and  louebing  attaioa  of  tba  other: 
hot  tho  toTO  of  wine  wae  the  aamo  in  both,  or  rather  Lidner 
carried  it  to  a  degree  of  coarse  intemperance  not  palliated 
by  any  joviality  of  temperament.  He  was  itidt>ed  one  of 
thijsc  who  seem  voluntardy  to  doom  tlienisehes  to  misery 
aiid  dejiradatiiin  ;  for  his  conduct  was  so  thoroughly  reck- 
less, so  de\oid  of  all  ordinary  prudence,  as  to  frustrate  the 
benevolent  intentions  of  Gustavus,  his  royai  patron,  and  to 
render  every  attempt  of  hia  friends  to  aerve  him  Uttorly 
unavailing.  Nevertheless,  with  all  his  fuUies  and  vices  as 
a  man,  with  all  his  imperfeeliona  as  a  writer,  Lidner  pos- 
sessed that  apark  of  genius  which  still  leeonimends  hu 
poetry,  white  eo  many  oootemporary  |<roduetions,  applauded 
and  extolled  in  their  day,  ore  now  Ibi^tten. 

Among  those  literary  men  who  enjoyed  in  a  particular 
decree  the  personal  favour  of  Guslavus,  was  Kelli;ren,  w  ho 
if  not  a  f^reat  was  a  pleasing  poet,  full  of  iiigeninus  am} 
happily  e.\pres*e<l  idea*,  set  off  to  a  l\  antage  by  llie  elegance 
and  harmuniuusness  of  hm  versification.  Both  by  his 
lyrical  pieces  and  his  satires  he  rendered  himself  dewrvedly 
a  favourite  with  the  nation ;  and  he  is  still  read  with  satie- 
faction.  notwitliatanding  he  has  too  much  uf  the  affectod 
poliah  and  refinement  of  the  scbooi  then  in  vogue,  and  too 
little  of  that  ftethneee  and  vigour  whieh  nark  eome  of  the 
writers  of  a  later  period.  His  aneeeeeor  at  the  Swedish 
Academy,  Stenhnromcr,  distinguialted  bis  brief  career  by 
his  ode  on  the  battle  of  Svensksand,  and  a  poem  on  the 
importance  of  religion  to  stales,  both  which  are  master- 
pieces of  their  kind.  He  also  commenced  a  parody  of 
tho  'yEneid.'  Magnus  Lchnberg  advanced  pulpit  eloquence 
very  for  beyondT  any  of  his  predecessors  in  Sweden ; 
tbe  sermons  of  Biild,  Tolesson,  and  others,  which  had 
previously  been  rogaided  as  flrtt-rate  compositions  of  that 
Ctami  tendand  the  iupariociity  of  Lamb«ig*a  the  mora  avi* 
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fli-nt.  niofllil,  iVie  literaiy  nntagonint  of  Kellgron,  dUlin- 
gutoliLHl  him»elf  srarccly  it'-.s  Uie  zealauit  but  UDkUC- 
cessfiil  i  huniputii  of  tlie  lilicrly  of  the  pre»u  than  as  a 
wriltT :  he  rendered  himMilf  to  obnoxious  to  the  govcrn- 
ment  in  the  former  cluuaclcr,  that  bo  wa»  obUged  to  seek  an 
Mylam  in  Denmark.  Among  his  poems  that  on  the  Pas- 
.  iionttewlMlllcd  tlMlx.-3>i.  but  hu  mora  imporUnt  produe- 
tmn  WW  in  proM.  and  tbov  bim  to  hav«  been  a  profound 
ibinkcT  mit  »  dettor  in  ingmiom  pandoxes.  ProfeMor 
Huijor  was  alito  an  able  writer  on  Bubjteti  of  phllosopliy, 
{esthetics,  and  critici»ro.  which  ho  treated  iut  maslerl}  ami 
elo<|tK'iit  si\tc,  ami  with  piwU  clcanu'ss. 

Axcl  SiU\»;it.loli>c,  chambeiiain  to  guecn  So^ihia  MagiUi- 
lena,  and  Count  Oxcnstierna,  wl  ,  .  iln  1  iho  i-xaniplc  of 
his  vtm-le  Count  Gylifiiborg,  buth  posi.t:»sctl  Utcruiy  uJeut, 
ami  It  the  fornicr  ilnl  not  shino  as  a  poet  of  the  first  class, 
he  prtxluced  several  uKrc-vable  and  elegant  pieces.  More  ambi- 
tious, Oxenstierna  showed  himself  to  bo  alisomoro  favoure<I 
bf  tlw  auiMi  till  deMriptiv*  poan*  ia  nina  books,  entitled 
*  Skordame.*  or  Harvoflt.  and  nis  *DagBn«-8tunder,'  rank 
amitn.;  (bu  best  productions  of  their  kind  in  the  language, 
a^  well  on  a»x)unt  of  the  imagination  which  thoy  display, 
as  for  the  b«niiily  of  ibe  cvprcssiuii. 

Madame  I^Miriirrcn  (daughter  of  Profess  or  Mulnisleilt  of 
Ups,*ila)  iiuunfeiled  a  ^cculuir  vein  of  poetry,  ixlorniiig 
fitmiliar  tubjeeU  with  the  simple  uiac^  of  tialure  and 
tniUbt  and  observing  a  happy  medium  between  afTei-ted 
rcDnement  and  vulgar  literal  reality.  Uer  'Grefvinnans 
Besuk'  (Visit  to  tba  iPuionage).  '  lien  Olada  Fesien,*  and 
'  Portratterne.'  an fo  many  ebanning  pietitraa  of  domestic 
life,  del ig til  fill  from  thoir  frashneas  and  tbeir  tratb,  and  also 
for  a  certain  tone  of  ingenuous  and  delieato  satire.  Tbo 
Swedi'«h  .Academy  honoured  her  memory  by  a  medal,  on 
the  1 1  L  ^  of  whii  h  is  her  bust,  and  on  the  reverse  a  muse 
lioifim'.;  u  lyre,  uitli  this  in<u>ription :  '  Quo  minus  gloriam 
petebai  eo  inagts  a>>eeutu.'  this  amiable  woman  we 

may  here  be  albwett  to  make  brief  mention  of  two  other 
literary  females,  not  having  been  able  to  ascertain  when 
ihey  oied  or  wlielher  they  be  ycl  livinj;,  namely,  the 
Baroness  d'Albedyhl  and  Madame  Berber  (bui  a  OjuiUe^s 
of  OddIuoIbi)^  tbo  former  of  whom  pul>li»bed  *  Gafion ' 
cVpaah.  lB!4>.a  liuloapio  poem  in  four  eantaa,  and  has 
been  styled  the  Swedish  Sevigne  for  the  elegance  of  her 
epislolsrT  style ;  the  other  has  acquired  some  reputation  both 
as  a  ii  I  and  a  poetess,  especially  1  ;>  ii  r  ■  C:lpru•lo^.•l,'  a 
clianiiiiig  :.ile  in  verse.  To  tlicw  ma)  luribtr  be  added 
Madame  Nybcrg.  known  to  the  public  under  the  name  of 
Euphrosy  iie.  whuse  poems  duplay  both  fanry  and  feeling 
with  much  beauty  of  language.  She  i:^  a  ilisi  iple  of  the 
new  romantic  or  Phosphorist  school,  and  her  nutnner  bears 
some  resemblance  to  Atlerbom's,  in  whoso  '  Aliuamirk  of 
tb«  MuMti*  for  1622,  tbtsro  i»  a  dramalie  poam  by  her, 
fcundod  on  the  legend  of  6t.  Cbriatopbon  Oiariaiing 
aomewliat  from  tbe  order  in  whieb  thoir  namoa  occur  in  the 
table  at  the  end  of  this  article,  we  will  bete,  for  eonveuience 
«ake,  group  ioi;ether  Adierbeth.  Leopolo.  and  some  other 
utueix  b«fuie  ue  mention  ^lagnelius.  ViUlui.  and  Nicaiuler, 
who  may  be  considered  as  more  |>articularly  belonging  tu  liie 
Jitotphiiritt*,  «r  new  romantic  school,  as  oppnwd  to  the 
Cltuiicalnty.  lit  his  original  poems,  partictihuly  in  his 
Kptsiles,  Baron  d'Adlerbetli  shows  himself  an  amiuble 
moralist  and  philosopher,  but  his  traeedies  are  merely 
rorrect  lifeless  produclioils  carefully  moaelled  according  to 
French  dramatio  rules.  Uc  alto  translated  Virgil,  Horace, 
and  »ba  *  Matamorphoaaa*  of  Ovid.  Bddemnia,  »1m»  pro- 
viouttf  to  bis  being  onnoblod  tbo  titiv  of  baran  in  1 789, 
was  ealUxl  Clewbor^,  first  at  1 1  acted  notire  by  bis  Elnni-  on 
Luiit>:i  Ulrica,  which  eloquent  composition  obtained  for 
him  the  place  of  librarian  at  the  university  of  Abo.  An- 
othi^r  much  suptprior  production  of  his  is  tbe  '  Ode  till 
Svcnska  Folket :'  bis  merit  however  lay  not  so  niut  h  in 
what  lie  hiinj^lfdid  as  a  writer,  a!i  iti  the  services  which  he 
refidmd  to  art  and  science,  manufactures,  commerce,  and 
agriculture.  He  first  inlrodueed  the  twl^rapb  and  the 
aieam-engine  into  8«re<!en,  and  he  kept  upacorreapondenee 
iriih  iho  moat  diatingoialMd  aeianUAe  pcnooa  in  diflmttt 
part*  of  Bonnie,  ineiuding  oor  own  eounfrymen  Bir  John 
Sinclair  and  Sir  Humphry  Davy.  He  was  a|;o  perpetual 
}ir««idenl  of  the  Academy  of  Paintinfr  and  St  ulpture. 

Thovetnaii  lA'.jpuld,  wboiv  career  extended  ihraugh  no 
lung  a  periad,  wa^  liKikiil  u)?  to  a>  ibe  leader  of  liie  ila>- 
Bii.il  oi  I'  leiiib  m'Iio  jI  oI  liii'ialuic,  wlneli  was  in  fa>bion 
utiiler  Guoavus  III.  at  tbe  begiuuiug  of  lUc  prcscal  cen- 


tury. He  has  sometimos  been  called  tbe  Voltaire  of 
Sweden — not  that  he  resembled  Voltaire  in  character — and 
bis  tragedies  have  1  jji,  .:Iv  extolled;  but,  11  i  l.  s 
models,  ibey  aro  eo'.  l  u,  '.  iljtJaJiiaiory,  with  little  of  rcaJ 
passion  or  poetry,  tli  i^  >  iboinuling  with  !>plendid  rhetoric. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  ha  Odes,  one  of  which,  *  Begirec 
till  ctt  udikllij^t  Namn,*  has  been  translated  in  tbe  sixth 
Toluroeof  the  *  Foreign  Quarterly  Review.'  He  succeeded 
better  in  his  tales  and  satireit,  to  which  latter  kind  of  com- 
poaition  bia  talent  waa  wall  enough  suited,  and  tbara  his 
poiithad  olafl^aa  and  aentaniioniiiMa  bib  in  Ihair  nlaoa. 
As  a  pnwa  writer  be  is  daumdly  eonaidared  a  mocM  of 
style. 

llatriniarsVjoM  produced  soveval  interesting  works  on 
subjects  ol  literary  criticii^m,  and  among  oiUm  one  on  the 
character  of  Schiller  as  a  poet,  historian,  and  jdnlosopher 
(l(i07);  also  a  series  of  lectures  on  the  history  of  literature 
and  the  fine  arts  in  Sweden  (1818-19).  Sijernstulpe  is 
meuliooed  eUewbere.  [STJiRNsTOLrK.]  StagneUus.  Vt- 
talis,  and  Nicandar  all  belonged  to  the  new  school ;  all  pos- 
sessed strong  poetical  power,  and  all  diad  in  Uta  prima  of 
life.  Stognetius.  the  most  highly  gifted  of  the  Ibraa,  whoso 
literary  career  comnieiu'eJ  in  I  sl  J  and  was  closed  in  less 
than  tuehc  years,  has  buen  descnbcd  as  posiicssing  a  truly 
poetic  nature,  and  aj  rcserabling  the  mystic  German  Ni>- 
valis.  His  works,  comprised  in  three  volumes,  consist  of  *  Vla- 
dimir,' 'Blenda,'  *  Gunlilg,'  and  fragim-nts  of  two  other  epic 
poems,  tragedies  and  other  dramatic  pieces,  and  his  lyrical 
and  miscellaneous  compositions.  Finely  touched  as  bia 
productions  of  that  class  are,  llie  peculiar  turn  of  bis  |^niua 
to  a  great  measure  disqualified  bim  for  aueceeding  in  tbo 
epift  and  tbe  drama.  Ho  had  too  rourb  of  what  the  Ger* 
mans  call  tubjeetimty,  and  he  accordingly  was  always  dis- 
playing his  own  feelini^s  and  sentiments,  instead  of  i  lentiiy- 
iiig  himself  with  Ins  eharacters.  He  therefore  jileases 
better — we  might  say,  conipleleh  satisfies  in  such  a  drama- 
tisod  poem  as  that  of  the  '  Martyrs,'  in  which  religious  en- 
thusiasm and  Christian  fortitude  ore  depicted  in  the  most 
sublime  strain  of  poetry.  After  all  it  is  as  a  lyric  poet  that 
lie  e}.cels ;  the  fin«ut  passages  in  bis  tragedies  and  his  epics 
'  are  all  of  a  lyrical  cast;  and  anoa|;  bis  lyrka  the  sarie*  of 
religious  pieces  entitled  *Tb«  Ltliaa  «f  Sharon  *ara  pre- 
eminent, and  would  of  themtelres  have  secured  fur  him  a 
place  among  the  highest  order  of  poets.  Eric  Sjubvrjc, 
better  kno\Mi  under  tlie  assumed  nam^  f  \'italis.  was  one 
of  those  who,  liiijbly  Ikvotired  with  naiui^i  siifis,  havu  been 
the  outcasts  of  fortune.  His  whole  life  was  one  of  struggle, 
privation,  and  hardships;  and  beclukcd  it  within  the  wailaof 
a  public  hospital.  As  a  writer  he  has  sometimes  been  claMod 
among  those  whoso  power  lay  in  comic  humour;  jel  al- 
though flashes  of  mirth  and  satiric  pleasantry  occaaionnMy 
occur  in  bis  poems,  the  pervading  ebaiaeter  of  most  of 
them  is  inelaneboly  and  tenderness,  and  a  weaiinoaa  of 
spirit  longing  to  be  at  rest.  He  was  indeed  very  unequal, 
often  pathetic  and  sublime,  sometimes  even  bcluw  medio- 
crity. As  to  Nicander,  we  may  refer  to  a  preMous  arln 
[Nicanokm],  merely  reaiarkmg  that  white  hii>  pueliy  ma- 
nifests strung  fancy  and  deep  enthusiasm,  it  is  not  free  fro ni 
occa»iunal  extravagance  or  from  marks  of  negligcoce. 
Wallin,  archbishop  of  Upsala,  who  died  lately,  aeiiuu ed  well 
merited  popularity  both  as  a  preacher  and  a  poei.  11  is  ser- 
mons and  discourses  are  noble  specimens  of  pulpit  elo- 
quence, nar  was  Itis  deliveiy  less  impieasivew  Nearly  all 
his  poetical  producttoiM  are  of  a  devotional  east,  and  hie 
psalms  have  been  generally  adonied  throughout  Sweden. 

Among  tbe  living  poets  and  literary  men  of  Sweden. 
Franzon  may  be  allowed  to  lake  piecedeiiee  according  ti< 
seniority,  if  not  altogether  accoi  ding  to  lepuiaiion ;  fur  in  the 
latter  respect  tiie  first  plaee  incontohtibly  belongs  to  Teener, 
bishop  ol  Wexii),  The  reputation  of  the  bishop  ot  Ii<>rties«od 
(Franxen)  however  is  not  very  much  inferior  to  that  of  the 
bishop  of  Wexiu  ;  he  was  one  of  the  first  who  broke  awey 
from  the  factitious  style  in.wbiehmechaiiiral  excellence  waa 
chiedy  regarded,  and  «bo  strove  le  render  poeiry  the  in- 
terpreter of  the  mind.  His  lyrical  and  elegiac  com|>ositio«M 
are  very  numerous,  and  are  decidedly  his  best:  they  seem 
spontaneous  effusions  replete  with  the  eloquence  of  the 
heart.  Tn  lils  longer  poonis  be  was  far  loss  happy  ;  that  lu 
twenty  cantos  for  instance,  on  the  niarriiij^e  of  Gu»lavus 
\  asa,  is  both  monotonous  and  delicoiit  m  the  intci«'s{  re» 
(juisiiu  f  a  so  lung  a  narrative.  '  Columbus,'  another  hialu- 
rical  poem,  published  in  Ib3l,  but  not  yet  flni^-d,  has  not 
addud  lattcb  to  bis  fame;  neither  has  La  anoeeedcd  miadk 
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he(tor  in  tragedy.    Noiwilhsuntlin^  tLese  deducciuns,  lie  is 
iy  a  mostor  viiluii  jbift  ovu  peculiar  g^cre,  aud  is 
odrQiniyo  pru«Q itffiltr)   His  popuitrity  is  bejood 
md  it  It  )>«  ^NM,  M  has  bM&atatod,  tbtt  of 

1-^  his  pocRU  3090  oMutvSM  Mldnrltbin  a 

single  week,  it  is  a  circumslanco  almost  unparalleled,  not 
liumcricsUy,  but  in  pro|>i)rtiou  to  tbc  population  uf  the 
country,  to  which  alone  tho  deniMld  Ibrboolu  ia the  lan- 
guage may  hu  said  to  be  confined.  * 

Ling  luny  be  considered  in  sonic  respects  as  llie  Svrcdi.'.li 
Ofhienscbiiger,  foi,  like  the  Dane,  ho  has  Srandimtvuinisrd 
the  drama  of  bis  country,  tukiii^  tin;  sul»jecfs  of  hi*  tiiij;e- 
diM.  orratber  drawatio  puctn:;,  from  tlu:  antiunt  northern 
tKf^loIogy  knd  legend*.  One  of  hi$  priiHsipal  producibns, 
•  ^Wlfc,'  IS  a  sort  of  modern  history  of  Sweden  disguisitd 
%UMera  mylholo^ical  mask,  but,  ai>  it  haft  been  observeil,  an 
allcgoty  extended  to  filWii  cantos  and  as  many  iliousund 
lines  roust  not  expect  to  meet  with  many  rca<lers — cer- 
tainly with  none  amuni^  strangers. 

Kiiaitts  Tcgner  is  universitUy  roco^;niscd  as  the  pool  of 
Sweden  ;  the  one  who  standi  jire-eiUiiie.it  in  tlie  aft'ertiuns 
af  tlie  iMUion  and  in  the  e^iteem  of  foreigners.  His  repitta- 
nHon  InAeKtnided  ilnelf  uhere  even  tlie  existence  of  Swcdigh 
liietmiaie  wii  iMroeiy  kiiown  before;  bia '  Frithiiir'ti Sa^^a ' 
^N|$  (band  more  than  one  translator  both  in  Germany  und 
in  England;  and  atiealolcs  are  I'lld  of  persons  leiirning  the 
latiguasjo  nieiely  in  order  to  be  ;iljle  to  lend  it  in  llie  ori- 
h  il.  Added  to  all  wlufii,  lie  is  one  of  those  upon  wliom, 
Uke  Gi'itiie  und  Scliillef.  \olumos  of  cniicism  li;i\e  been 
Avritleii.  To  «um  up  his  literary  nluirncter  as  lirietiv  ;is  pos- 
sible, it  may  be  ol/-:er\\d  (li;u  T^j^ner  ha-»  not  displayed 
poeti"  invention  :  ins  '  Fritini'if '  i:j  no  more  than  areprodue- 
of  the  anlieiit  Icekndiu  *  Saga;'  atill  lie  poaseMet  ibe 
m  of  bestowing  an  inexprassible  charm  on  whatever  he 
W^iebes.  His  language  is  most  bannoniLm*.  his  col  jui  ing 
OMMt  pleasing,  and  lie  always  shows  himself  a  gcnuitio  son 
of  the  North.  Hence  his  great  popiiluriiy  is  accoiiiitcd  fur ; 
sinco  popularity  does  not  fall  to  the  >-h;ire  of  the  f;iea!est 
poet  or  artist,  but  rather  to  hitn  wLo  can  interest  the 
greatest  number.  We  pass  o\er  '  Axel,'  and  Tepner's 
other  pruductions  N\l)ieh  liavc  been  rre<|ueiitly  mentions  1 
iu  various  juurnals  both  £ngiiftb  and  foreign. 

Pn»f«»*"r  E,  V,.  Geijcr  has  done  very  niuch  f  u'  the  study 
«f  northetn  hisloiy,  literature,  poetry,  and  mythology.  His 
*%fm  Rikes  Haliler.'or  *  Reeonis  of  Swed«n,M't  an  excellent 
work,  whose  intrinsic  merits  arc  set  off  hj  a  felicitous  style. 
The  same  writtrr  bus  ulsn  produced  a  '  Ilistoiy  of  the  Su  e'ii>li 
Nation,'  and  a  history  of  .Swediii  from  ITlOto  1772.  Ai/e- 
lius,  a  relation  of  Adam  Af/i:liiis  tiiu  h^itamsi.  :iiid  .luhu  .Vf-  ) 
aelius  (be  chemist,  who  joined  With  Ge.jer  in  eduuig  a  collec- 
tion of  Kolkvi.si.r,'  oraiitieiit  iiiiliuual  bailad.s,  i.s  ulso  known 
.IS  an  historian  aiul  Iticrary  antiquary.  His  traiiblalion  of 
%i  'Eider'  or  '  Siimaud's  Eddat*  is  greatly osleeined ;  nor  is 
m  without  reputation  as  a  poet  After  Tegnor.  Atlerbom's 
iMineli  Ihe  one  mora  generally  known  bey.md  Swcikn  ;is 
^Mit  of  one  who  has  distiiigui>lied  himself  in  poeUy.  A 
warm  partizan,  inrh  cd  one  uf  ihe  iuuiiders  of  the  nnxiern  or 
romantic  school,  he  took  an  active  share  in  the  waifaie  Le- 
txrcen  that  am)  tiie  classicid  one,  as  <;dit<jr  of  the  jfiui  uid 
■  Phosphorus'  (IhlO  1  ?),  fr  om  u  hicli  tlic  I itle  (if  Pho^tihorisi s 
has  been  jjiven  to  Ihut  luerary  i  arty.  He  luis  iike"i-e  ren- 
dercil  i^reat  service  to  Swt:(li>!i  liti  ;;\tiire  hy  Ins  'I'netiral 
Almiinac'  (comraoneed  in  l-^l  j),  whuh  iuis  from  iiuie  to 

time  beea  the  means  of  introducing  to  the  publin  niLuiy 
J^leWrltvrik  In  )S17'I8  be  visilerl  Gertdan.v  and  Itnly.  and 

dil.  his  return  wus  appjinled  tuior  to  the  crown  ])riiice  Osrar 
ferOennan  poetry  and  lileratuj  e.  .\  few  vear.s  luler  ( I  ^ii-  l'  ) 
lie  confirmi.'d  Ins  previous  funo  and  papularity  li\  'ois  '  L\ck- 
balighclens  ii'  (the  island  of  the  Plest),  a  •  s;i^o-,|»el,'  or  ro- 
'Mantic  jKiein,  111  'fue  adveutuus;'  fm  the  story  of  wIulIi 
fanciful  fairy  alK  jjory  we  ref  ;r  to  tlio  account  uiven  of  it  m 
'the  second  vohimo  ol  lliu  '  Kovei;;n  Review.*  Notwitbsland- 
I  tlirs  pro'hiclian— whose  colouring  is  iu  tnany  parts  of 
flihern  I uxunanofr— increased  tbo  number  of  Attorbom's 
it  has  not  escaped  critical  censure  on  the  scare 
insipii  and  exagcereted  scntimentalily,  while  on  the 
other  band  it  h;u>  been  characterised  by  Nie:itidei'  ns  a 
Splendid  lyrical  punonnaa.  Amon^  his  other  (o,  ms  the 
romantic  tale  of  the  '  Blue  Bud'  is  one  of  the  most  j»ii|i'.ilar. 
He  is  also  esteeiiK'l  ri'^  a  pmsc  writer,  nnd  li  s  (li-'  nni-e 
an  the  death  of  Keiiull  ( 1  i,  ayoun^  iiKiii  ot'vn  al  i.il.  ut, 
considered  a  hij^Uiy  iitfccUng  pteco  uf  eloriucuce.  liis 
"  ters  frjiu  llome,  u d droned  to  Geijer,  and  published  in 
'  1>,  C«  No.  1296. 
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the  journal  '  Svea,'  are  highly  intcrosling,  both  on  arcount 
uf  the  cntici&m  which  tbiqr  displaj  aod  the  iofbrotttiQll 
which  tbcy  give  rclaitv*  to  many  linnf  wlista  of  ibeG«r* 
man  aobool.   A  Oerman  tniwatloin  of  all  hla  poam^  bv 

GotiKeb  MohniekOi  appeared  In  1840. 

On  iboso  who  vet  remain  to  bo  spoken  of  we  can  bestow 
scarcely  any  further  notice  than  what  is  supplied  by  the  an- 
ncxeil  table;  nor  do  the  names  there  i^ivcn  a,s  tbo^c  of 
living  writers  by  any  means  include  nil  who  are  entitled 
to  honourable  mention,  but  it  is  as  yet  dillicuU  to  collect 
any  particulars  re.-pecling  Ihcm,  some  of  tbem  having  only 
recvnlly  become  known  u.s  writen. 

There  is  one  department  of  litetatttrow  wa  may  obsem^  in 
wbieh  Sweden  now  possessco  tome  orisiotl  produetiono  of 
abiUtjr  and  merit,  although  it  was  scarcely  cultivaii  d  at  all 
till  within  the  last  twenty  years— namely,  that  of  prose 
fiction  and  the  novel.  Nearly  nil  .Scott's  historic;d  rtiinances 
liuve  been  tiansl  itcd,  and  they  have  bad  a  considerable  in- 
fluence in  cre.ilmg  a  laste  for  this  s]iec;es  of  rendin>r.  Fre- 
derick Cedetborj;.  who  began  his  career  somewhat  e:u-it8r, 
has  disiin^Miished  himself  by  ^^evcial  productions  of  the 
kind,  fraught  with  bumour  and  abounding  uiili  comic 
scenes.  Livijn's  *  Spader  Oaroe  and  other  novels  display 
an  originality  and  power,  a  strength  both  in  their  humo- 
roQs  and  their  pathetic  parts,  which  have  seldom  been 
equalled.  The  modem  novel  has  been  treated  w:th  great 
success  by  Frederica  BiTmer;  and  Baroness  Knornng  h:is 
been  h:i|ipy  i:i  her  'litlitieaiunis  i:f  the  ^ay  and  fashiaiuible 
WL.rld  ;  while  lin^slii'jni  Ikis  piuducccl  some  mlereslni^  pic- 
tures of  cijimtiy  l:fe  luid  maiiner.s.  In  iho  fine  ails  .Sweden 
can  boast  of  Mme  di»tinguii>ite«l  names:  thoM  of  Bystrom 
and  Gotlie  in  sculpture  would  do  honour  to  any  notion. 

I)l(d. 

1636.  Tegel,  Erie,  historv. 

1637.  Messenuis,  Job.  (born  i:'S-l>,  ilramii. 
IfijO.  CiyUeiilijelm,  (_';irl  (horn  I  j7  i),  poetry. 

li)7-.  .Stjenihjelm,  .J'liaii  (horn  poetry,  anliiiuitiet, 

I't'JS.  Elirevistr.ihl.  David,  K.  (born  l(i."J>,  painter. 
17o2.  Hu.llie(  k.  Ol  if,  Elih'Kbi^rti  KHU). 
17  I  J.  Sp'.gel.  Haquin,  .'\rchbiiho]i  (born  16-15>.  )H;em  on 
the  creatKin,  '  I'aiinlisit,'  |>salm»,  &c. 

1728.  Tessin.  Count  N..  Younger  (born  1 664).  architect 

1743.  Triew:iUl,  .-sum.  (l  orn  ]6i»8),  satires. &e. 

1744.  Celsiu^i,  Anders  (bom  17001,  astr  •■t  niM  .  See. 
1763.  Dalin,  Olof  (bom  I708>,  history,  :      ij,  tic. 
17(i.1.  Mijrk,  Jae.  Hell,  (f'orn  1711),  iiovek  &,c. 

1  7ri.!.  Nordi^ulljclit,  Iledw  ijjCbarloiteiburii  1 7  lit, poetry. 

1771).  Tctsin,  C.  Carl  Gustaf  (born  1C97),  archilecluro. 
literature,  v^c. 

J  777.  UiJilhecU,  Otof  (h  irn  I7.^ril.  liiri iLe-e.itnic  poetry, 

17rs.,  I.iiiiia'us.  fail  c.iuni  I ("07J.  botany, 

I7s().  ]||,^..        (  h  irii  1707),  pliilology  and  antit]uitica. 

1785.  Creuiz,  Cbunl  Gust.,  poelry. 

J 790.  Botin,  A.  V.  (bom  1734),  history,  &e. 

J '93.  Lidnor,  Bened.  (born  I*'i9>,  poetiy, 

179-J.  Celsius,  Oinf  bishop  of  1, und  0' i;  n  171(j>,  tlusla- 
vus  \'asa."  an  Iutoh-  jiov;n  ;  liagedies. 

17  ^1.  IhUmaii,  C.ul  .M  (ljuiii  17  I.'j),  p..eliy,  spiigs,  S,,;-. 

17'.' J.  Kellgre:!,  .loU.  Hell,  (born  17.j1».  s.idies. 

17'.>'J,  .Steiihaiiimar.  .loh.  (horn  I7i.'m.  p'  riml  taU-.  Jcr. 

lsi  |».  BuClbiuS,  Dan..  lUMtal  pliilosoii!i\,  ^.c, 

i-ol.  Hii'i'i,.".,-,  .loll.  (IhTii  irtsi,  HiuliJior  and  architect. 

1^117    I.i'hnhi'ig,  M:i,;lui-,  I'lslvip,  sitiiious. 

GyllenborK.  Couut  Cu»t.  (.U>i  n  1 7.:  I ).  poet i  v. 
1808.  Thorild,  ThoiS.  (born  175'J),  jioeiry,  plub  s  >plu,  j  u- 
lilies. 

1^10.  Eliistroiu,  Pelir,  poviiy. 

im  :  Hoijer,  Pvof.  Benj.  C.  H.(burn  175").  philosophy, 

rostlirtii-s.  &,c. 

1>^1  1.  S^-r;ieH,  l\'I'ias  (born  17  10),  enuiu'tit  sculptor. 
ISl  j.  Lin>le^rell.  (  ar',  roriU'd_N,  ilo^:ac  |  (jcIiv.  i^c. 
lS;r,.  SiltL-istolpe,  Ami!  (J.ihi.,  ik,.in.  1 1  iKi-hiti.iU!!.,  &c. 
18l(j.  Hbrberg,  Puhr  (boia  l7-i€),  lu-iorical  painter. 
1617.  Lenngreii,  Anna  Maria  thorn  17j4),  |»o«:tty. 
1918.  Adierbetb,  Baron  d'.  Gudmund,  tragedies,  &e. 
181*.  Oxenstjcma.  Count  (born  1730).  poetry  andoralory. 
!  S  j(.i.  Toi  nebhi'l,  !'.i-n:,'l.  Joii,.  political  pieces,  iwc. 
I  s'ii,  Edclkraiitz.  Haroii,  pooliv.  fine  ails,  (.lu'ine. 

AVahlbtT-.  (-":i;l  (Just.,  f,J\eli-;, 
H'j.l.  Suijj.i.jlui-,,  l^r.i-  .)i(h  (hoi '.I  I  ,'     >.  pi  .>-ti  y,  &c. 

I--J  I.  S.lli  ;  Mi.lpe.        Adiii  n  I  r:  J  ).  l:i>liil>  atn!  J,.-,.;.. 

lr>J4  (.about).  H'jsi-iisieiti,  Nils  (b -in  ir.  Jj,  pu  iry,  6ic. 
t6l!7.  Biborg,  phiioMiphy. 

Vol.  XAI.-C 
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1827.  Tliiinbcrg,  C.  P.  (born  1742),  naliiral  imtoty,  &c. 

UsaiDarskiuld,  ly)ret>f  (burn  k786).  criticism.  Sic. 
1128.  Sjiiiberg.  Erie  (Vitalis),  (born  1794).  poetry. 
)8  >0.  LeopoUU  Qui  Qua  (iMirn  1766),  tngodiM.  lyhe 

jwelry,  &c, 

19-2'J.  Odmann,  Samud  (born  1750),  tbcoloj;\, 

1831.  Stj»»rn»lolpc,  .loh.  Magnus  (born  1  777),  j«wlry. 

IS  J".  AIV-kIIu*.  Atlam  (born  1750),  natural  httt»Ty« 

1837.  AEtobus,  Job.  (born  I7jn),  chemiatry. 

1939.  Rudbcrg.  Prof.  Fre<l.  (born  I suo), pbyMcalteietioes. 

1839.  Niranriur.  Carl  A.  (bom  1799)«  poetry. 

tfi39.  Wallin.  Otof,  ArcbbUhop  (bora  1779),  religiotis 

|HiClrT.  &c. 

1833.  Fries,  Ellas  (born  1794),  botany,  jihilosojiby,  &c. 
liting  WrUtirty 


17110.  Adler-«piirrc.  Georg..  biktdty,  alatialiM,  nilitory 
•eionee,  eeneml  liifraiurc. 
I77i.  rronMii,  Fi  nns  Mich..  Bi»l»»p,  pootrjr. 
1774,  FahlenmU.  Carl  Job.,  lan(]sc-u|»e  {nintef. 
1778.  \int,  Pebr,  t-pic  poetry,  history, 
im.  n  .,  till-,  Crist. ,  ^^ulplor. 

ir;  j.  15t  i/chtia,  Jacob.  cheni-str\  and  physical  scionrcs. 
I7fil.  WniKard.  Carl  FrtHl.,  .^rclibiabop,  i!h  .1  i:,'y,  &c. 
17H2.  Tigoer.  Esaias,  bishop  of  Wexio,  p'  r  iy,  iScc. 
17ft3.  Byslrom.  .luh.  Nicb  ,  sculptor. 
1 7^4.1.  Geijer,  Eric  Gust.,  history,  lyric  poetry,  &c. 
17Kj.  Afzvliu*,  Arvid  Aug.,  iK»elry. 
1788.  PaimbUd,  WUb.  Ficd,  biography,  geognpLy, 
poetry,  uIm,  fro. 
1790.  Atterbom,  Dan.  Amadeua,  diatiaguishtvl  poet 
1790.  FahlcraniS,  Cbr.  Brir,  bumofOOa  poeiry. 
17'J1.  L'indblud,  Job.  Fred..  '.Svensk  P!iil;u  k. 
17'-tl.  DablKrcn,  Carl  J.,  luinmrous  poetry,  talcs,  &c. 

1794.  .Milqmst,  Abr..  ;irL-li:f.i    \ ,  history,  bot»Oy, 

1795.  FryXeil.  Anders,  history,  poetry. 

1796.  Ik^kow,  Bcrnh.,  dmina  and  poetry. 

1800.  Wahlborc.  Febr  Fred.,  botauy,  medicine,  &c 

1»U2.  RiLMner,  Frcderika,  novelist. 

1807.  BSltiger,  Carl  Wilb.,  poetry. 
**    Fop(eiberg,  Bengt  BrUnd,  aculpfor. 
*    Runoberg,  Job.  Ludvic,  epic  poetry,  idylls,  &e. 

8CANDIX  (from  «*nvf tl),  tho  name  of  n  genus  of  planlg 
belonging  t<i  t^  ■  untur.il  oi'Ili  Uiiil  ellirerro.  It  is  known 
by  tho  maryiu  iis  lulyx  bi-.n^;  obsolete  or  obscurely 
6-tt«otb(Ml ;  petal-  i :Ui)\:\ic.  c  l  ar^in  ac,  and  uiD-lly  furni<thcd 
niih  an  inllexetl  poiiil ;  ti  uit  with  a  very  long  beak,  sepa- 
rable into  two  parts,  each  with  S  blunt  equal  ribs,  thn  fur- 
rows without  vittip  :sccd  Miuaroly  convex,  with  a  deep  furrow 
iu  front.  This  genus  is  conpoeedof  annual  herbs,  wiih  square 
niher  atrialed  atoms,  bi^pinnale  leaYoa,  the  leallela  divided 
into  li neer  lobee.  Tho  urobeta  have  few  raya.  The  Involocra  are 
wantini^orcoroposedoronelear.  One  of  the  species,  S.perlen 
venerii,  the  common  Shepherd's  Needle,  or  NccilleCner»il, 
i»anaii\(-  uf  Europe  aii'l  ib"^  Xortli  of  Africa,  mid  .sv<-  iy 
plcntitid  III  till'  cultivated  ik'Idiof  Hritain.  It  is  known  by 
jis  iiiv  .I'.  Mc-i'U  )>o*-sessinj»  jagged  leaves,  and  its  nearly  snuKdh 
fruit  with  a  brislly-edge  I  beak.  It  possesses  slii;hlly  acrid 
■nd  aromatic  nuahta'S,  and  is  supposed  to  be  theScaiidix  of 
Diosooridea,  wnidt  waa  used  as  a  puthcrb  by  the  Greeks. 
One  of  the  apeeiea  of  tbia  i^nus.  S.  rer^nlium,  the  garden 
chetriUwhien  ia  now  referred  to  the  ^enus  Anthriseun,  wa.s 
fatmetrlymaeh  eultnate'l  in  g.irdens,  and  was  rccoromended 
by  Geonrui and  H»UerasamcdL<  luc  m  di'i|,-,\ ,  !in>morrlit>ids, 
and  other  diseases.  It  is  u*oil  ui  Fr.uu  c  as  u  salad,  and  in 
Holland  as  a  ii  'ilii  i  1>,  t  ut  >  n  it  m  much  repute  in  this 
country.  It  is  known  by  tiit  twicc-pinnatu  leaves,  willi 
channelled  footstalks,  st.»m  slightly  hairy  at  the  joints, 
umbels  sessile,  either  axillary  or  oppoMtelhe  leaves;  fruit 
somewhat  furrowed,  Dai  ribbed,  smooth.  U  is  n  flativi;  of 
the  South  of  Euiupo.  end  though  eunnon  in  some  ptrta  of 
Great  Britain,  is  nrobabiT  an  outrast  from  eardens. 

SCANIA.  {^syvM-.s] 

SCANSOTlKH.  Mr.  Vit;ors's  name  for  an  order  of  birds 
comnrtsin^  x\>v  inuiiies  Kamph  vsrin.f,,  I'sirrACin.n, 
Piridaj  [\Vr>rippi;t  RKUs],  Ccrlhiiidio  [<-iikkpf.r].  and  Cvci  - 
tXOM.    (Linn.  Tram.,  vol,  \iv.) 

Mr.  Swainson  also  m.iken  the  Tribf  SciuKorrf  consist  of 
tin-  fjiiiilii>,>  // imj'fiitxfiitr/'.  I\tltiirii{i-r.  Piriilif.  f'erMotbt, 
and    uruliiLr     {{HiiM$ijir.,'.>,ri  of  HirtU,  vol.  li.) 

The  I'ruK  c  nf  Caiiino  ari  iin.:!')  undrr  the  tribe  Scantores 
the  CamilkM  MtlaritUr,  Piad<r,  and  Cburii/f<f<r.  (WraCr 
M^itopt  and  Hbrtk  Amtrtca,) 


Mr.  O.  R.  Gray  makes  tho  order  Seamore*  consist  of  the 
Ramphm't'irf.  tho  Pattoaidaf,  the  Picidte,  end  the  Qtat- 

ttUANTLlNQ.  a  tern  vaed  by  carpontcm  to  eiipress  the 
transTeraa  dimenaiont  of  •  piece  of  timber ;  and  alM,  in 

some  emeu,  ns  u  fji  ncral  nmnf  for  small  timbers,  such  as 
the  quarteniiy  for  iv  inulit  oii,  ralicrs,  purlins,  or  pole-plat*» 
in  a  M'of,  iS;<-.   All  r|ii:irh-'rin<^-     ^i|iiared  timber  under  Are 

inches  .Miuuro  i.s  (U-sil;ii iilc  1  ^-caiitling;. 

In  ma.sonry  tli<-  muih'  word  is  used  to  cxpreia  thoslta  of 
stones  in  length,  breadth,  and  thickness. 

SCAPEGOAT,  or  AZAZEL  (^INJ^).  Or.  the  great  day 

of  atWMinent  among  the  Jews*  the  hisb-prifst  was  to  chooee 
twogotti^and  after  pieeenting  them  Mfore  the  Lord  at  tbe 
door  of  tlie  tabernacle,  be  wis  to  past  lots  upon  them,  one 

lot  licmp  for  the  l.nid,  iind  llie  nlher  '  for  Az  '.zel.'  Th«s 
one  ii|ioii  whir  h  tliL-  lyiid's  lot  ClII  \>  hs  to  lir  vncriliMfd  as  a 
sin  i>!lc,        iiini  tin-  otln-i-  wiis  to  li<<  presenli'd  alne  before 
the  L»>rd  to  luakoan  atoneinenl  with  liiiii,  wiucli  was  done 
by  the  h-gh-priest  layini;  both  bis  hands  on  the  head  ut  tho 
goat,  and  confessing  over  him  the  aina  of  all  the  people, 
whieb  were  thtw  said  to  be  *  put  upon  tbe  bead  of  the  gnat.' 
I'lie  goal  was  then  to  be  sent  away  into  the  wilderneaa  by 
the  hand  of  a  fit  roan,  who  was  to  let  him  go  in  tbe  wildav- 
ncss.    ( Lnut.,  w\.  H-IH.)    According  to  the  Rabbins,  Uie 
goals  were  placed  beforo  the  high-priest,  one  on  his  rii^bt 
I  hur.d  ami  liie  oilier  on  lus  li'Ct,  "Tm  then  drew  onl  i.l  ;iii  iiui 
I  wilh  Ins  two  hiiiids  two  luls,  theuiie  iii^rnhed  *  lor  itie  Lord,' 
I  and  the  other  *  for  Asazcl,'  and  the  fnie  of  earh  zoat  was 
I  determined  by  the  lot  that  appeared  in  the  hand  before 
which  he  stood.    It  was  considered  a  favourable  omen  when 
tlio  lot '  for  the  Lord'  appeared  in  the  high-priest's  right 
hand.  Tile  high>priest  then  Attlened  a  long  narrow  llllet  of 
scarlet  to  the  heed  of  the  scapegoat,  and  after  confeesing  hia 
own  sins  and  those  of  the  people  over  him,  ho  sent  him  away. 
If  the  atonement  was  accepted,  the  lil'ei  on  ilie  g(iu\  head, 
as  the  Rabbins  say,  tume>l  \^hiie  :  and  to  this  cucuuialanc^ 
they  understand  Isaiah  to  idliirlu  in  th  se  words,  '  Though 
your  sins  be  as  scarlet,  they  shall  be  white  m  snow'  (i.  Ic). 
The  goat  was  then  carried  to  a  desert  place  (in  the  time  of 
the  Temple),  about  twelve  miles  from  Jerusalem,  where, 
'  instead  of  being  set  at  liberty  {Levity  xvi.  S2),  it  was 
I  thrown  down  a  preeipicei,  and  thus  dashed  to  pieces.  This 
I  consummation  of  tbesacriHee  was  commnnieated  by  signals 
!  to  the  People  as^enihle  I  al  ihe Tetn|'t(»,  when  another  tulcen 
of  the  uivinc  accc;  tance  was  giv«ii  by  a  crimson  flilel  which 
was  tied  on  the  Temple  door  turning  while.    It  is  added 
that  the  usual  tokens  of  the  divine  approbation  ceased  about 
the  tini''  of  the  death  of  Christ.  (Lightfoot's  )rorA»,  vol.  u.. 
p  173-180;  X.  73,104  5.  ed.  Pitman.)    The  typical  import 
of  tbia  oetemony,  namely,  that  Christ  l)e*ir»  ntratf  the  sins  of 
men,  seems  to  be  referred  to  by  Isaiah  (lUi.  11,  li),  and  in 
the  Ibllowing  passages  of  the  New  TaMament  (Mn,  i.  29 ; 
Hfb..  ix.  2s :  1  Pel.,  ii.  2-1). 

The  meaning  of  tho  word  Azazel  is  very  doubtful.  It 
scents  to  be  devi\(  d  from  a  root  (which  >nil  cmkIs  in  Arabii  > 
meaning  M'j'unit''  I.  The  common  iiiteiprel.Ttioi)  refers 
U  K<)  the  i^'oal  il-'lf  as  beini;  \'  ril  iiir\ii/.  .Soine  take  it  to 
lie  tiie  place  to  which  the  goat  wat>t>ent,  as  being  cttber  a 
proper  name,  or  merely  a  general  term  for  a  $«pSralt  plan 
or  wilderness.  3.  Spencer  and  most  of  the  German  critics 
consider  it  to  be  the  name  of  an  evil  spirit,  who  was  supposed 
to  inhabit  desert  plaoes;  and  tbe^  would  translate  L^rit. 
xvi.  10,  *  to  let  Mm  gotoAzasel  (instead  of,  /or  a  gcupr- 
goats  into  tho  wilderness.*  These  three  explanations  are 
discussed  in  Jcnninjjs's  '  .Icwivh  Antiquities'  (b-  iii..  c.  j"!, 
who  h.is  pointed  ou(  foriiiidalile  id>jt.rtious  to  the  last  view, 
and  especially  the  close  1 1 -t  inblanre  winch  the  ceremony 
S4»  explained  bears  to  that  worship  of  de\ils  wlneh  w,\-i  ex- 

Iiressly  forbidden  by  the  Mosaic  law  (Zfii/.,  xvii.  7).  The 
lest  explanation  appears  to  be  that  of  Winer  {HiHitrhrt 
HealwQrlerlmek,  art,  *  Veiaohnungstag*).  who  understands 
the  word,  with  the  preBx  which  is  altaehed  t»  it  eadi  liisiw 
that  it  is  u.<ied,  to  mean  for  a  SrpeavHon  Of  putting  mtay^ 
namely,  of  the  sins  of  the  people. 

((Jnlipei,  art?.  •  Azazel  and  'Expiation;'  Spencer,  £>^ 
Leg.  ll'  f'iafnj-.:    Borliari,  liicrozoieon ;  Jabu,  ilrrAirU. 

Hibl  ;   Hii-rliimillrv,  Srf,n'i,i^  I.Piit.  xvi.) 

SCA  PHI  l)U  Ri^/t-:.    IStirniiu'.  ] 

SCAPOLITE.  Chelmsjttrdtie,  I\iranthinf,  WfmeriU^ 
ocears  ctyslalhaed  and  massitre.  Primary  ftirm  n  eqiiM« 
prism.  CleaTage  parallel  to  tbe  lateral  faeea  and  €tm  di» 
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gouai  pianca  of  tlic  primary  form.  Fracture  uiu-vni,  con- 
chdidal.  Hardnt's?,  easily  si  ratches  lluor  ii\mr  and  Miuie- 
times  apatct.  Culuuv  vvliiu<,  jp'cy,  green,  rcddi&li,  violet. 
Luiitiu  vtlr«ou»;  translucent,  upaaui:.  Specific  gravity 
from  i'dii  to  T7'i4.  When  blron^ly  tieatfld by  tlicbluwpi{Hi 
U  twelU  up  and  ftu»  iuto  a  briUiaat  wbiM  enaiael.  -Scapo* 
lit*  oocuis  in  Sweden,  Nonnif.  Finnbnd,  lad  Ninth 
America. 

Analyst*  of  tlie  mineral  iVoui  Vjv^m  by  Nordeotkiold: — 
Siii<a        ,        .       -1  )•  8} 
Alumma    .        .       34  ••1.1 
LiiLie        .       .  18-96 
Water      .       .        I '03 


99-25 

SCAiTElRA,  Filsinger't  name  for  a  genus  of  Pntli- 
daefuU  CModoat  Saurimu  (Laetrtim  or  Autotaur  iMuurdti 
of  DatnCnl  and  Btbron. 

Generic  r"/i<(riu7f;-.--Tijnyije  of  ;iti  arrow-lieaJ  alupe, 
with  no  bheaih  ul  ihu  baitc,  inudt-ritU-ly  lung,  iiutcheii  at 
ttio  anterior  extremity,  covered  v>liIi  imbricated  sijuaiui- 
form  i>apill)E.  Intermaxillary  teeth  conical,  sinijile.  Max- 
illary teeth  klighlly  compreucd;  the  Arst  .siiii|iK>,  the 
siicr«v<!tng  teetTi  tricutpiuate.  Nostril*  lateral,  circuru- 
M.-n>»'i|  b)  tliiee  cunvex  pUtea— oDo  nafo«rMtral,  twonasu- 
franal.  Eyelids.  TymmoiB  membrane  otratched  within 
Hwaurngtar  bordor.  A  fidd  of  the  akin  in  front  of  the 
breast.  Laroellse  on  the  belly.  Femora)  poraa.  Feat  ter- 
minated each  by  five  llatlericd  toes,  which  are  aOHMtb  be* 
low,  but  dentilatcd  laterally.  Tuil  eydu- tetragonal  at  it:, 
root,  rounded  throughout  the  reel  of  lU  extent. 

ExaiiijiU',  SiUi}  Ceiru  grammicu. 

De*crij,Uun. — GreyiMt  white,  washed  with  greiaiiuh  on 
the  upper  parts.  The  rrauiuin  iuul  the  lenaple^  sprinkled 
with  black  specks.  Other  black  spe<'ks,  but  finer  and 
more  numerous,  ar*  spread  upon  the  neck,  the  back,  and 
tbo  lidac,  and  unitod  to  each  other  by  delicato  lioaa  atUl 
more  fine.  Some  small  blaek  daihea  are  aoattered  on  the 
bubo  (if  llie  tail  Tin  upper  part  of  the  limbs  dotted 
(piilueK')  with  )>iiii.k.  ..U  the  lower  |iarts  white. 

jL'>r(j/t/v  — Ai'riru  (Nub.a).   (Dttui. and Bihr.) 

SUV'l'ULA.  [.Skki.kion.] 

SCA'PULA.  JUilN,  i  rubably  a  native  of  Lau- 
aannc.  He  lived  <luiiit£  the  latter  half  of  the  sixteenth  and 
the  commeiiceiiienl  of  tne  tieventeenth  century,  and  at  one 
period  of  his  liiia  he  was  employed  ut  Paris  in  the  printiug 
eatablisbmont  of  Henry  Siepbewi.  The  time  of  bu  doath 
is  unknown,  but  it  is  probable  that  in  the  year  1612  he  was 
still  alive.  Scapula  h  only  known  aa  the  editor  of  a  Greek 
dictum. try,  which,  insteatl  of  gaining  hiin  cieilit,  lin^  drawn 
UiJDii  liiiii  the  just  anil  seven?  censure  of  all  hLHe»l  lueij. 
Ho  eiu]>luted  by  Stephen;]  at  the  time  whon  that  great 
scliolar  wad  printing  his  *  Theuurus  Linguifi  Gnsco),'  which 
was  published  in  1672.  After  the  pubhcatioii  of  that  work. 
Scapula  appears  to  havo  left  his  employer,  for  in  1579  he 

S>ubh»lied  at  Batel  a  '  Lexicon  Gnsoo-Lotiltum,'  ful.  This 
lictionary  is  in  faat  only  an  extract  IWuD  or  abiulfomeut 
of  the  great  work  of  Stephens.  The  sale  of  the  *Tho- 
sauru>^'  was  of  cuiu:ie  greatly  diiuinished  by  the  publication 
of  an  abiidgeiiiiiDt,  uitd  :SlelJhl.a^,  who  had  spent  almost 
ail  tliii  he  possesse<l  upon  his  work,  beiaiae  luvuKt'd  m 
ct>ti»iiU>rable  dillicullies.  Scapula  did  nut  even  iiclwiuvvledge 
what  he  liaddonu;  on  the  cutitrary,  lie  constautlv  endea- 
voured to  conceal  the  source  from  which  he  bad  drawn. 
Some  of  his  biographers  havo  asserted  that  Scapula  pub- 
listaed  bis  diclionary  while  the  '  Thesaurus'  was  printing,  an 
asasftion  which  is  wholly  unfounded,  for  there  is  nu  edition 
earlier  than  that  of  1579.  IboURb  Scapula  ityurod  Ste- 
phens, he  did  a  great  servie©  to  tbose  students  who  oould 
not  afford  to  buy  the  ex]  ensive  work  of  Stephens. 

Tlio  diciiotiai  v  ut  Si  .ipulii  h.ia  liequently  been  reprinted, 
lie  luiD^e  f  piibli'-hed  a  second  edition  at  Ba^el  in  15U9. 
Other  ieprini»  api^eared  in  l>594,  1593,  16U5,  1611,  1627, 
1G37.  The  Elzevirs  of  Amsterdam  published,  in  1652,  a 
fine  edilioii  in  folio,  which  was  reprinted,  in  1065,  at  Basel. 
The  last  editions  are  those  of  Glasgow,  \bl6,  2  vols.  4to., 
and  of  London,  1 82a.  4io.,  edited  by  Muor.  Another  work 
of  Scapula.  'Primogenis  Voces,  sen  wtdiess  JUngiM*  La* 
tin:r.'  was  tnibl.shed  at  Paris,  ia  1618,  8vo. 

SCAR.\BiE10ES.  a  very  extensive  KTOup  of  beetles 
forming  the  eliiet  pait  of  the  section  LaiiieUi<Mrne*.  The 
Gkarabeides  of  Latreille  were  regarded  by  Linnaius  as  a 
paiMi»  but  this  gnat  Mturalist  being  acquainisd  with  67 


species  diily,  whilst  the  various  collectiuns  at  the  present 
time  contain  together  about  3U00,  it  is  natural  ilwt  «n!omo- 
bhould  have  sought  for  .characters  anmiig  the  ^l>el;les 
of  this  immeuse  group,  by  which  they  might  bu  divided  mio 
sections ;  henee  we  find  in  the  works  of  Fabricius(LinMaaa''« 
pupd)  tbo  ijresant  group  raised  to  tho  rank  of  a  iamily,  and 
nibdivided  mto  aereral  genera.  These  genera  are  however 
but  few  in  number  compared  with  iliu^e  instituted  bj  mo- 
dem entomologists,  which  amount  to  nearly  joo. 

The  ScarabEides  (orSrur  iba'  da  )  arc  distiiit;i:!>hed  from 
the  other  section  of  Laiiit^ll.cuiu  bettles  (the  Lucantdof) 
chiefly  by  tho  structure  of  their  antcnnm,  which  are  propor- 
tionately shorter;  the  basal  joint  tieiog  of  moderate  sixc^ 
thut  iH,  but  little  longer  than  i  (lose  whiob  follow  it  {*  wbeiess, 
in  the  LucanitUe,  the  basal  joint  ia  uiually  very  long,  and 
often  nearly  aii  lung  as  all  tho  Other  joints  taken  togetber.t 
tho  latter  forming,  in  their  natural  position,  an  angle  with 
the  first  joint.  The  club  with  which  the  atteunio  terminates 
also  generally  differs  considerabU  ;ii  form.  In  llie  S,\tia' 
lf<ei<Ue  it  is  most  usually  eoni]K»ed  >>\'  liiree  leaf  like  joinls 
but  sometimes  the  number  is  inctxa^nl  to  seven,  as  in 
tho  romraon  cockchafer  tMeloloniha  vulgaris),  and  these 
jo  nis,  when  the  mscet  is  at  rest,  aro  closely  applied  to- 
gether, and  form  either  an  elongated  or  rounded  nob,  which 
is  bent  at  an  angle  with  the  basal  joints.  In  tboaa  speCiM 
which  have  the  club  rounded,  tho  two  outer  joinlsarosiontor 
than  the  others,  and  have  the  extomal  sunkoe  convex,  and 
the  intonud  eonvave.  In  the  Luemida  the  terminal  joints 
are  produced  in  front  at  an  angle  with  the  axis,  but  are  less 
i  xpiinded,  and  generally  more  distinctly  s^iparaied  and 
iliorter  tii,ni  ni  the  ScarabeeideB.  The  more  typical  species 
of  the  LucfmidfC  in  ncuver  a:e  reinmkable  for  the  gnst 
development  of  the  maiidibies  >n  the  male  sex.{ 

Latreille  divides  the  Scurabandee  into  six  seriiont,  to 
which  he  applies  the  following  namea  ;—C4)|MiopA<4^,  dn- 
nicoii,  Xil'tphili,  Phylhphagi,  AntMH,  and  MchUifkHi. 

The  Copntpftagi  have  the  antenna  gnnavally  oomposed  of 
eight  or  nine  joints,  the  three  last  of  whieh  form  the  club; 
the  labrum  and  the  mandibles  are  iiieinbran^>us  and  hid- 
den, and  the  lobe  with  which  the  uiaxdla'  are  terminated  is 
also  of  the  ^auie  leMure;  il  i-,  broad  and  curvej  inwards. 
Tito  tormuial  j>>inl  of  tlie  maxiilary  pulpi  is  always  the 
lance.-.!,  and  eiilur  approaches  to  an  oval  form,  or  is  nearly 
cyliudnuii:  but  the  terminal  joint  of  the  labial  palpi  is  al- 
^  must  alwa)%:  m  ire  ^len  ter  than  the  preceding  joints,  and 
often  very  small.  Behind  the  last-wentioued  palpi  is  a 
small  membranous  protuberance.  The  mentiun  is  enai^ 
ginated,  and  tlie  claws  of  the  tarsi  are  always  simple. 

To  this  i^roup  belong  the  dung-feeding  Scarabs!,  and 
t]K>.e  are  lor  the  UK>:-.t  part  of  a  blaek  colour,  or  Mack  ai.d 
hiuwii.  Sntne  few  s^eLies  however  are  ud.iriied  with 
brjlhaut  metallic  colourji.  They  are  UMially  of  a  siiort  and 
broad  form  ;  in  some  tlie  body  ts  somewhat  depressed,  and 
approaches  to  a  »|uaro  form  ;  the  head  is  large,  broad,  and 
ilattish,  and  has  numerous  notches  in  front ;  the  fore  legs, 
are  very  broad  and  deeply  notched  on  the  outer  side,  and  are 
aoraovor  noaarkaUe  Uft  the  vantof  tarsi  to  the  anterior  pair 
of  legs,  and  the  abienoa  of  a  sentellum.  To  this  section  iie> 
longs  the  Sacred  Beetle  of  the  E^  piians.  The  Scarabtvui 
Sitcer  of  Ltnnteus  is  about  one  inch  long,  or  rather  mort<, 
and  of  a  Mark  ivdonr.  Thii  spu  ies  is  not  uuly  found 
III  E^ypi,  but  Ls  met  wuh  in  the  boulh  of  1-iaure,  Spain, 
and  Italy,  and,  as  well  as  other  species  of  the  group  to  which 
'  it  belongs,  encloses  its  eggs  in  a  ball  of  excrement,  which 
\  it  forms  by  rolling  the  substance  by  means  of  its  hind  legs. 
The  size  of  tho  ball,  when  completed,  is  much  larger  than 
that  of  the  insect,  being  ioinetiniaa  as  nueb  as  one  ineb 
and  a  half  in  diaiaet«r. 

In  other  speetes  of  the  Coprophagi  the  body  is  oonvw^ 
and  although  short,  slightly  indminu;  to  a  cylindrical  form. 
A  great  portion  of  these  have  tiie  head  armed  with  an  erect 
bora  in  llie  male  sv\,  and  the  lore  part  of  the  tlionix 
truiu'ated  sliglul)  concave,  elf vateil  in  the  uuddio,  and 
I'.oi  unfrequeuily  produced  at  the  sule!)  into  short  stout 
:  pointed  horns,  as  in  tho  genus  Coprit.  In  a  closely  allied 
genus  {Pharueut)  tho  bpecies  are  usually  adomed  with  bril- 
liant coh>ars.  Xbeaa  insccu  have  oAon  a  very  lung  bom  on 
the  head,  or  this  is  sometimes  replaced  by  two  shurt  horns; 
the  thorax  has  a  consnvi^  in  fiNMM,  and  usually  has  aa  angur 
lar  protuberance  on  snAsida  of  tba  disk.  TbsM  imaels  aw 
•     Fla.  S  la  AHM«  OasiBWnu,  wl.  stl..  p.  SM. 

1  TiM  tammm  SUif-lieetls  (Xacoaas  Cmu}  affiMb  •  rMlIbi  assiayta  «f 
iMslkialbri 
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mntlly  at  moderate  tize,  and  soTnetime<(  large,  but  there 
are  iwo  extiMikive  group*  of  Cojirophofii  the  ij  ccic*  of 
which  are  UDall;  they  conitituto  ilic  genera  Onln't}>haffu» 
anil  AphiMUui.  In  the  Ibriaer  the  body  id  short  and  subde- 
pre!>6cd ;  the  tboru  it  nearly  as  large  a«  the  elytra,  and  haw 
a  conrnviiv  ill  front,  and  a  protuberance  in  the  middle  of 
ibc  jtoiiL-riot  boil  Hilary  of  this  concavity ;  the  head  M  usually 
arme<l  wuh  a  small  lutiti,  which  i^  dirfctcil  backhauls  unJ 
Upwards.  In  tbe  Ajt/titdii  llie  IjckI)  a|i[)ioacln:»  to  a  <  \liii- 
dricnl  form,  and  the  bead  aiul  ihoniv  aru  destitute  of  h■Jrll^. 

Of  tlie  gcuera  roetitioned.  we  fios»es«  no  Britiah  exampk* 
of  llw  Oral,  or  Scarultteu*  proper  (or  Ateuehut.  according  to 
■OUM  Mthora).  The  apecie*  uf  this  eroup  uru  confinod  to 
the  mirmer  parta  of  theOld  World.  The  »|i«cic»  of  the  Kcnu» 
Cofirit.  Onthojfjhngiu  and  AmjAoiHu$t  are  of  wiivenal  dit- 
tribuiiuu.  if  we  except  Anal ralia.  where  we  are  not  atnoe 
th.u  ih-'  first  of  tlie»o  Keneia  occur*.  The  »p«fies  of /%4i- 
mrui  are  almost  entirely  confined  to  the  warm  parta  of 
S>uih  .\iiMirica,  tlie  only  axcaiuiooa  oeeunring  in  North 
America. 

The  spccic»of  the  second  great  sicctinn  ui  Uif  Si  MiahaM  la? 
(Ihc  Aremcoit)  are  disimguuhod  b^  tbetr  iiuvin;;  the  tnaii- 
diblea  horny  and  usually  projecting;  llic  lobe  of  the 
iDaxilln  ia  airai||^t;  the  lermival  joint  of  the  kbial  palpi  is 
always  distinct,  and  neariy  at  long  as  the  preceding ;  the 
antcnnsD  liave  ten  or  eleven  joitlla;  they  are  moreover  dis- 
tinguishable from  ulher  Searabfl>i  (the  species  of  Aphodiu* 
cxct!plcd)by  their  elytra  beint?  exlendiNl  over  \\w  of 
iIk!  abdumcn.  The  ilirec  priiiri)ml  gesuMn  in  thii  sci  i i  in 
a  o  (Jrutrujif!,,  Hiilbocerai,  and  YV"j-.  T\:<'  sjhch  s  t>l'  (ir  j-  | 
trupet  me  usually  of  moderate  size,  of  a  black  colour,  often 
tinted  with  blue  or  green,  and  usually  brilliant  beneath. 
The  body  is  convex,  and  tho  head  and  thorax  are  rarely 
furnished  with  protuberances  ;  they  are  almost  entirely  con- 
fined to  Suroptb  North  Aeia.  «ul  North  America;  feed 
upon  the  excmnent  of  cattle,  nnder  wbkh  they  constroet 
tht'ir  tjiirrows.  Several  species  are  found  in  England,  and 
fcytiif  iin-  seen  in  creal  abundance  Hying  about  the  roads 
tow.irtU  thf  cvtiun^v 

In  li<jJiun:t:ftti  the  body  is  nearly  hemispherical ;  the 
males  are  oAen  provided  with  an  urecl  hum  on  the  h(?;iil, 
and  protuberances  on  the  fore  part  of  titc  thorax.  The 
species  are  usually  of  moderate  xise,  and  appear  to  be  found 
in  all  the  temperate  and  warm  parts  of  the  globe.  Only  one 
tj^ee  ia  fo«nd  in  thtt  country* 

Tho  species  of  tho  gatttta  IVvdc  MB  ako  naually  of  mode- 
rate size,  and  are  Ibiind  in  all  fmrta  of  the  globe.  In 
these  insects  the  bmly  is  cutivox,  and  roiiiarkaML-  far  the 
roughness  of  the  ujt^'c  juul»;  ihcy  ure  ul«a\s  of  u  dull 
brown  or  greyish  colour,  and  appear  os  if  cuvcml  ;i 
coating  of  dried  earth.  Their  food  (ac-rording  to  Lalicilicj 
oOBs.*^I^  (it  the  roots  of  vegetables,  but  they  will  also  eat  de- 
cayed animal  substances,  and  in  this  respect  differ  from 
othor  Searabai  the  habits  of  which  we  are  aequaiatad  with. 

LatvaiUa'a  third  and  two  following  aeetioni  wo  cannot 
regard  aa  Tery  nataral.   [Xilophili  ] 

SCARBOROUGH  is  a  borough  and  market  town  situate 
in  the  wapentake  of  I'ickering  Lythe,  in  the  North  Riding  of 
tho  roiiiiiy  of  York.  »ii  j  l  l  ^'  N.  lat.  and  II"  W.  long.,  40 
iBiIcK  north-cast  of  York,  and  J 17  tuHlh  of  I^ndon.  It 
returns  two  members  to  pitilianu  nt. 

The  peculiarities  of  the  locality  attracted  to  it  inhabitants 
at  a  very  early  period:  its  nam^  implying  t  fiirtified  rock, 
ia  of  Saxon  derivation,  and  there  ia  reason  to  suppoae  that  it 
was  also  a  Reman  aettleoent. 

It  is  situated  in  the  reeem  oft  NBiimmilar  ewefp  of  th* 
coast,  forming  a  bay  open  towards  the  tooth  and  mitb-west, 
and  pr.iUcicd  tovtai  k  the  iiortli  luul  noi tli  L'.ist  by  the  high 
nil  i  >!ci"ji  protnoi»lo«y  wiiU  the  r.isiK-  uii  Us  summit.  It 
li  lt,  >!cp  by  slepatid  street  by  street,  i  rept  the  ari  livity, 
the  oldest  St  reels  having  been  fonnerly  a  part  of  the  sands 
and  the  modern  stroets  and  terraces  being  the  moat  dflfSted, 
and  commanding  an  extcii>ive  seaward  pros|)cct. 

Tlie  first  authentic  record  of  lis  municipal  characlor  OCears 
in  tho  reign  of  Henry  II.,  who  conferred  a  charter  of  incor- 
poration uma  the  town,  and  granted  to  tho  hailiBs,  bur- 
frvt*tf*,  and  inhabitants  cevi.iin  ilne-.  on  merchant  ships  and 
Sshiiig-vesselK  to  enable  them  '  t  j  make  a  new  port  with 
timber  an'l  »i<iiie  '  It  r:uiks  niiKinyigt  the  most  antient 
boroughs  that  send  tucmbers  to  parliament;  and  in  the 
puttmnient  licld  in  \'1H2,  the  llthof  Edward  I.,  Scarborou^li 
waa  tlie  only  town  in  Yorkabtra^  besides  the  city  of  Ywrk, 
«b»t  «M  aamaMQad  to  wimI  rapfeieiitMivw^   Hm  lowo 


ilielf  was  in  antient  lime-:  dcfcndi'd  by  slriinj^  walls,  a  moat, 
and  carllteii  tuuuiids  ;  and  tlte  ca.«tio  mu$t,  U.'1'ore  tlw  ap- 
plication of  artillery,  have  been  absolutely  imfiregnable  to 
all  attacks  uf  open  violence.  Tho  ruins  of  this  anlieint 
casilc  are  on  a  promontory  derated  m<irc  than  3004eet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  having  at  the  summit  an  area  of 
nineteen  good  green  acres,  terminating  on  three  sidos  in  • 
ptM  pcndicular  rock,  and  the  fourth  side,  towards  the  tow  ti 
ami  buy.  Iieing  a  sleep  rucky  &lo]>e.  The  castlu  was  built  iii 
the  rei{;n  i)f  Kiii^  Siepheii,  by  VVilliam  Ic  Gros,  »arl  of  Al- 
U;faia»iu  and  llidderiiess,  and  has  been  the  sreiie  ul  inatiy 
events  remarkable  m  lusioi  y.  IKie  Piers  deCJave-tr-n.  tii. 
fa\ourite  of  Edward  li., sou;:lit  i'<.Tui;«>  from  the  exakpti -iit  <l 
barons,  but  was  obliged  losuneiidci  tor  want  of  supplies,  an  ! 
was  beheaded.  Robert  Askc.  the  lea'ler  of  tlw  Ptlgnms  of 
Graflo,  made  an  unsuccessful  aiiempt  upon  the  caatte  in 
XSISA.  In  tho  time  of  Wyatt's  nbellion,  in  I  Sft3»  it  was  aur* 

Eriwd  and  taken  by  Thomas,  tecond  ion  of  Ijind  Stofftird. 
y  the  stratagem  af  inir  ^huin^'  aiiunibirur  suMu-r-.  di  - 
guised  as  poasAnis  ;  but  ihue  davsut'lyrttuids  it  wns  rei.ikcis 
iiv  till-  e  11  1  uf  \Ve>tnu)rLdaiid,  and  Staflbrd  and  llirie  i>ili>  r  <  ! 
the  leader*  were  exe«-ute<l  for  treason.  Dunn'.;  the  civil  wars 
the  casllc  underwent  two  siei^es  by  the  parliamentary  f(>iTe<!f, 
the  fir<('  of  which  lasted  twelve  months.    It  was  then,  liko 
nnny  »:hers,  diamnntU-d  by  onlor  of  the  parliament.  On 
iho  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion  in  174ft,  it  uuderwcnt  a 
temporary  repair ;  and  when  the  danger  was  over,  the  pre 
sent  barracks,  to  accommodate  120  soldiers,  wert-*  built 
and  three  batteries,  for  the  protection  of  the  town  aim 
luubuur,  have  siiue  bfcn  erii-leil. 

'i'iie  styb.'  of  the  rorporato  body  is,  '  the  badilTs  and  bur- 
ge^seH  of  liio  t'Mvn  of  .Scarborough.'  Tho  borough  is  ci)m- 
prebended  in  the  .Act  for  tho  regulation  of  Municipal  Cor- 
porations in  England  and  Woles.  Scarborough  combines 
the  advantages  of  sea-bathing  and  of  mineral  bailu,  and 
owes  to  thcao  natutnl  advantages  its  vast  eolebrity  and  pre- 
sent pmiperons  condition.  Its  neighbourhood  prc^cents  a 
course  of  the  finest  sands  in  Englnnd,  undulating  into  a 
variety  of  beautiful  bays,  and  slielicied  by  lofty  i  lilV>  uiid 
bold  projcclin^  hendlaiids.  Its  usvn  bay  is  spacious  and 
upeii  lu  tile  sea,  and  ib.e  wali  r  yur<.'  and  tiansp.irctit.  The 
sand  IS  clear,  stituoth,  and  level,  and  the  inclination  of  the 
beach  towards  the  sea  scarcely  perceptible.  No  considerable 
rivur  enters  this  part  of  tlie  sea,  nor  is  the  beach  so  exten- 
sive as  to  be  very  hot  even  under  a  aommer's  sun.  Tbeaea 
in  the  month  of  August  ia  soma  degrees  eoolor  than  at 
Brighton  or  anyplace  sooth  of  tlie 'ntsmcs,  and  batbing 
nia\  be  eiijcnid  ai  all  times  of  ttie  tide,  and  in  almost  all 
sorts  of  uealher,  with  gocurily  and  eas-o.  There  are  aUfi 
vari'Uis  exi  elient  baths,  and  the  must  runiplcta  BCCOIDIDOd^ 
Iwa  lor  ihe  enjjv  ment  of  marine  balliing. 

The  tv.u  inmeia!  springs  on  i  lie  very  edge  of  the  sca-water 
are  protei  ied  from  its  encroachment  by  a  handsome  turretcd 
atracture  called  the  New  Spa»  erected  beneath  the  clifT,  on 
an  artificial  foundation  or  M«-waU.  This  handsome  build- 
ing comprises  a  large  saloon  to  assemble  and  walk  in.  uid 
other  smaller  rooms  and  contrivances.  Both  the  spring 
have  been  recently  (in  18-10)  very  minutely  analysed  by 
Profcssjr  l'hilip)>s  of  York,  and  are  fuiind  to  f  i.niprise 
carViun.ite  and  sulphate  uf  lime,  magnesia,  and  oxide  of  irun. 
ni  proporiMiis  whitb  may  be  found  accurately  staled  in  Dr. 
Gran\  die  s  '  Spas  of  England  :'  their  effects  are  of  a  cooling 
and  tranquillising  character,  and  are  of  appropriate  ctfi- 
caey  ibr  patients  labouring  under  acidity  and  pain  m  tho 
stomach. 

Tho  acenery  surrounding  Scarborough  is  of  a  beautiful 
and  indeed  romantic  character,  and  numen>us  object*  of 
historic  or  archilecturnrattiaction  are  to  be  found  witbm  a 
moderate  distance.  Towards  the  north,  elevaled  moors  of 
^'itat  extent  raise  tlu'\r  bleak  and  barren  suinmtt.s  f  irming 
a  bold  and  slnkuit,'  conira^t  in  iht;  landscape  to  the  highly 
cultivated  country  that  In  s  to  the  westward ;  and  to  the 
south  and  south-west  the  Wold  Hills  in  the  East  Riding 
present  another  grand  and  extensive  line  of  boundary  ta 
the  piuapeel.  Weaponnets,  or  Olivor't  Mount,  little  neve 
than  a  mile  (Vom  the  town.  poflseflnsoTerv  requisite  that  csa 
render  a  «alk  tu  its  summit  delightful.  Within  four  miks 
lis  tlie  iiirture^qiie  viUa^'e  and  parish  of  Harkness,  where 
'  al-io  H  the  elei^ant  mansion  of  Sir  K.  V.  B.  Jur.stone,  The 
!  admirer  of  niodeni  ai eliilectnre  may  vi»il Cit.-itlu  Howard,  ihp 
tar  famed  and  splemlid  s»^at  of  the  carl  of  Carlisle,  while  i!ic 
lorn  of  antient  remains  may  oootempiate  the  mioa  uf  iL 
wds  Abbey,  uippoaed  to  btva  bMH  tli»  flial  CialaniH- 
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f  xtLUt  mill  uiuiMially  f  crfcct. 

Oiiu  uf  ihe  inoit  reiuiirloible  objactt  >t  Braiboi'uu};!]  is 
tba  Ciiff  firidetb  »rMt«il  upon  pi«f«MV«Dty-flve  ivet  high, 
OT«r  ■  duni  40Q  ft«t  iiride»  vbieb  leramtei  the  town  from 

the  Sjia,  btjlween  %vhic:h  placet  the  Dridg(^  now  forms  a  do- 
'lijlitful  promonailo.  Or»  tho  northern  si  le  of  bricliji'  is 
tin  eliv^aiit  circular  edifice  wiili  n  dorue.  for  llio  iiiiiseuin  of 
llic  I'liiloxiphical  Socik;t\,  whifli  comiiri^es  a  mo<l  tom|ilc(L- 
uiid  valuable  series  of  ^;colot;n.•al  S|U'oiniun!i :  j  art  of  tin' 
sanio  building  w  uUo  u.-cd  as  a  news-ri.om.  'I'liere  arc  two 
cbQrclii>:(,  the  ii:ni!sli  <  luirth  uf  .S:.  Man's,  niid  <iu*.'  tiiore 
IvewiUy  uriick-d,  c;i!k'd  Christ  Chuich;  bud  aku  chapt;l:>  in 
CODBOctioa  walk  vnnous  reli^^ious  denoiainations — Indepon- 
imu,  BftBtuti.  Friends^  Roman  Cfttholica,  Weslcyan  and 
PrituitivslHethadiBtft,  and  po«;sibly  some  otiiers. 

Aiiioiiu  the  chaiiiics  uf  ilie  yilnce  may  be-  iiK-iUi.ji:od  tiic 
Atn:i-ab!c  Socii-ty.  for  cluihing  and  cduLMtm^-  the  ch.lrhcu 
tif  )>iiiir  persons  in  tliis  town;  the  Si,;iuu:ii'.s  Ho>iiilal.  niid  ;i 
tScu-U.iihiri^  Infiiinary.    Thera  fwe  itlwj  teteiul  cliurtiti^i. 

The  pupuhitioii  u;w  6409  iu  1801,  4710  in  IStl.  6188  in 
10121,  and  .s:l<.9  in  ltt31. 

SCAHBROiTB,  Hi/'ira/rJ  Siln-^ilr  f/  A.'wnn,:,,  ocfv.r. 
nMative.  Fracture  concboidal.  Hardness  about  2*0.  Ea&ii) 
aoratehad  hy  th«  knife,  and  polished  hj  the  nail.  Adheres 
lo  the  tun^iie,  ami  bus  a  ^tmiig  ciirthy  smell  when  brt  ailic  l 
upon.  Cobtur  while.  Ojafjiie.  Dull.  Sfieiik  bbiiiirj^. 
"\Vhcti  put  idlo  water,  diiei  not  liet'ouu'  tr.uisiMieiit,  n^n  fi;ll 
to  pieces,  but  uificasc},  in  «tij^iii.  Spi'.fiu  lji.uiu  T'I-. 
Occurs  as  ^eln^.  ui  the  lifil>  of  sniidstoiic  ct^  ei  itv^:  the  i\t\- 
ruroinis  tw.'k  near  ScuburLiUgb,  belv^n  sepio)  ol  oxide  vl 
iiuii. 

Aoaiyaia  by  Vernon 

Silira  .  .  7 '90 
Aluroiim  .  .  42*75 
Water  .  .  48-26 
Oudsoflron    .  o-8o 

lot,- 

SCARFING,  the  mu<ic  i-f  jonim^  two  jiicr.-^s  of  tmih.-r 
•nd  to  end,  in  aiieb  a  manner  itiui  they  niny  a)>{H:Ar  but  one. 
Mil  cannot  be  puUed  aaundor  hy  a  fotoe  appliiNl  in  the 
direction  of  their  length,  vitbout  breekiiig  or  port  of  the 
wood  ot  the  joint. 

Other  moaet  of  nmiing  two  tinbvn  into  one  eantinaous 
length  arc  iouieiimos  practUed;  os,  fjr  instance,  the  siinide 
plan  called  Jishing  a  beam,  in  which  llie  ends  abut  a>;anisl 
each  other,  and  i>ieces  of  wood  are  added  on  c:ich  side,  as 
abown  in  Ftg,  I;  the  whole  being  b«ld  together  by  iron 
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T^olti.  The  strain  on  the  bolts  maybe  reduced  by  indontinj,' 
tlie  pieces  added  at  liie  joint  into  the  beam,  as  i ejircsenled 
iti  the  l,)\wr  part  of  the  figure;  or  by  trniis\erse  keys  of 
hard  wood  dri\en  into  grooves,  of  which  one-half  is  cat  in 
the  beam,  .md  the  other  in  the  •upplemeatory  pieow,  bl  a 
ainiilar  manner  to  thoM  abowo  in  I^ig.  6. 

Where  Motne^a  is  move  eaeenlUl  then  strenp^th,  scarfed 
joints  era  prelerred  to  inj  omogment  of  thie  kiod»  be- 
came a  bean  united  bf  tnem  it  of  the  aame  breodth  and 
deplh  at  the  joints  as  at  other  parts.  F)f;s.  1  and  3  repie- 
aent  two  of  the  aimpleat  forms  of  scarfing,  in  botii  of  which 


the  strain  ia  borne  wl.olly  by  the  bolts.  It  is  advisable  lo 
odd  a  plate  of  iron  on  the  faces  of  the  beam  where  the  heads 
and  note  of  the  bolts  pass  through,  and  the  cndii  of  these 
p)at«i  may  be  turned  into  the  wood,  as  ahowa  in  the  euta. 
Of  tbeao  two  plana  Iho  But  appeort  istfatr  jfodaMt,  bo> 


ciuisc?  the  scicwiii};  up  of  the  bolls  h:\n  no  tendency  fo  u\U>t 
the  position  of  tim  purl:^;  \^  lule  la  tho  second  U  has  tt  ten- 
dency to  make  the  iiK'liiied  facet  atide  upon  oacb  otber» 
and  thereby  to  opea  the  joint. 

It  ia  deoirable  to  avoid  depending  solely  tipon  holla  for  the 
!  slreo|^tb  of  o  mo^A  owiag.to  the  eSfoci  of  tbe  shrinking  of 
the  timber,  and  the  liahiltty  of  the  bolts  to  bo,  iu  conse- 
quencif  uf  their  small  dmienaions,  pressed  into  tlio  wood. 
I'lg.  4  ij>  a  &v.uf  lliut  Ilia)  hu  UMr'd  i^iibuut  bolia,  aldigugh 
1  he  addition  of  tbem  adda  mocb  to  tbe  aeeurity  of  the  joiiit. 


In  this  plan  a  key  «iriw-djc  is  diiMTi  (.•i-otly  mto  the  sfjuaro 
spice  at  <i,  to  brm^  tlie  j  iuls  uiIm  iSieir  places.  Two  other 
illustrations  will  biitlire  lo  explain  ofiier  viincliei  of  scarlini;. 
J-'i:;  :>  IS  .1  diagonal  si  arf,  in  which  tho  parts  are  said  to  bo 
iiiLlf'i  lo^t  il.vr;  tlay  being  so  cut  and  titled  to  each  other 
tliat  no  force  can  separate  ilnMn  longitudinally,  without 
breaking,  so  long  as  the  bjlts  h ohl  them  together  tidewaya. 


I'l::    jIka\s  ;i  \t.iy  Mir.ple  and  y^'":A  phn  of  fcarruv.',  wliich 

IS   e.iMl  V  e\'.'' Ul>  >i  \^  I  ill  accuracy.    ".>II.^'  tu  the  nb>e:i<'e  of 

i^.i'i  rju«  faces,  la  thks  arrangement  ke^s  are  used  lo  reaist 
any  tv.ri%  tending  to  separate  the  beam  in  the  direction  of 
It-  t;ljii  ^,  msiendor  llie  parts  being  tabled  together.  The 
Lii  1^  ut  til  - 1  e^s.  which  ehoutd  be  of  hard  wood,  and  let 
1 1,1 1  !hi;Ii  [  II  l's  uf  ihc  inutu  to  an  equal  deplh.  are  shown 
by  ibb-  udik  iiiU  ill  tiju  cut. 

Pig'  e. 


Varieties  may  be  almost  inOiulely  multiplied  by  iii« 
creasing  the  number  of  the  bant  whether  oblique  or 
square,  and  unitini;  the  parts  either  by  tabling,  keying,  or 
a  combination  of  tfie  two;  but  in  most  cases  the  j;reale8t 
simplicity  should  be  aimed  at,  iu  order  that  the  [  arts  luay 
the  moie  readily  be  niarle  lo  lit  each  other  with  accuracy. 
Wny  coinjilKated  scaif;.  have  been  used  by  some  old  rar- 
pciiters.  rvspeciit;^'  which  Robiion  ob-erves  that  'many 
seem  to  aim  at  making  tho  beam  stronger  than  if  it  were  of 
one  piece;'  an  absurdity  too  manifest  to  need  refutation. 
Wbeie  a  scarfed  beam  is  exnoied  lo  tranaTorae  strain^  the 
jdat  abould  benried  from  tneotdinary  Awm;  but  for  these 
and  some  other  contrivances  to  meetpeeutioreireumslances 
the  reader  is  refeiTed  to  tbe  practical  works  of  Tredgold, 
Nicholson.  Sec.  When  a  piece  of  limber  subject  to  coni- 
))icision  111  the  direction  of  its  length  has  to  he  scarfed,  ob- 
l.([ue  faces  should  be  avoided,  Ix-cause  of  their  tendency  to 
slule  upon  eacli  other.  Though  boils  are  commonly  u^ed  to 
secure  warfed  joints,  iron  hoops  or  straps,  driven  on  tii;hily, 
have  been  rccomnu'iided  in  their  stead,  and  pos^Kess  the  ad- 
vantage of  not  w  e  ikenutg  the  timber.  In  joints  that  depend 
wboUy  on  boltsi,  Tiedgold  reoMDaieBdatbat  the  sum  of  their 
areas  should  never  be  lesa  than  twiO'tantbs  of  tbe  area  of  the 
ficr;  ii>ii  of  the  beam.  From  the  same  autlMwity  WO  give  tb« 
following  rulci  for  the  length  of  scarfs:— 

In  oak,  ash,  or  dm,  the  whole  length  of  the  srarf  sliould 
he  si\  times  the  dei>lh  or  thickness  of  tho  beam,  wbcFO 
there  are  no  bolts. 

In  fir,  without  bolts,  twelve  time*  the  tleptb. 

The  whole  length  of  a  .-Krarf  dependeiU  wholly  upon  bolls 
abould  he  in  oak,  ash,  or  etm,  about  three,  and  in  Hr,  six 
times  tin  depth  of  ibe  beam. 

When  bolls  and  indents  are  need  together,  the  length  of 
the  scarf  may  be.  in  hard  woods  twiee^  ttid  in  aoft  WOOds 
four  times  the  depth. 

SCARIFIBR.   [Arable  Land] 

SCARl'TID.i;,  a  family  of  Cideoplerous  insecis  belong- 
intf  to  tho  section  Geodepliaga.  which  !ieci">n  <».w*pi>nd!i 
to"  the  genera  Carabus  and  Cieitidr/ii  of  Linnivus.  Tho 
Scarittdte  have  tbe  prolborax  separated  from  the  elytra  by 
sinnow  cylindrical  neck ;  tho  nandiblea  ore  uaoany  kirga 
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and  armed  wUh  Mfong  tMib  on  tb«  tqiwr  sida ;  the  labrnm 

is  imall;  the  menlum  U  furtiUhed  utth  a  tooth;  th«  an- 

tfniuu  :>u:  iiM.illv  ^h'Tt,  and  Isiin..  llu?  j.i;iit  luij;:  ihc 

noicLc'l  i)u  ilif  iMiUr  silk',  ;uiii  (iu>-(l  for  burr<r>nii^  ;  iuiJ 
thu  ant«riu(  urti  in  iho  inatus  are  iiut  ililattKl  Tiiu  Uxly  u 
UitiaUy  cluogatcd,  und  ttrai^lit' at  the  sides;  tliu  head, 
thonx*  and  alytta  are  nearly  equal  in  widih.  Tlic  principal 
MQM*  oonlainad  in  this  family  are  Scarites,  Rutmachut, 
VampMomliu,  4amUioe$tes,  Ctmna,  and  Ditidarim* 

In  Searitet  (Fabrieins)  the  nandiblca  are  attfoncly  toothed 
on  tlip  inner  sidr,  >cc(>nd  and  third  juints of  ihuanlennw 
ar«  iibciiiitr,  ai.il  the  following  joint*  are  &hiirter,  com- 

prcSsl'il,  a.  Ill  --ulini:  mil  1:0.     Tliv  spi-r.c-.  of  tl.l->  g'/IlUS  an.' 

very  numerous,  and  are  found  in  noariy  utl  the  temperate 
•od  warmer  portions  of  the  i^lobo. 

The  Bpccies  of  the  genu»  f\iJiimitchui  differ  chiefly  from 
Scartlet  in  heme  proportionately  broader,  and  of  a  »omc- 
vhat  depntaaad  form:  in  bavins  tbe  thorax  produced  ou 
woh  tide  hohtnd,  and  forming  aiitinet  angle* ;  the  inan- 
dihlc«  are  shorter  and  more  arrhc<l,  and  the  niaxilla*  haxc 

110  tcmiinal  acute  liook.  Tlic  species  of  thin  genus  are 
peculiar  t'<  N  rlh  America,  and  are  of  a  lolambly  large 
■izo.  aveiagKi^-  about  one  inch  in  length. 

Dejean  se|jai ui^s  froui  S'  trite*,  under  the  generic'  iiaino 
O.ri/^nalhu-1.  iKu  S.  eiongatut  of  Wiedemann,  which  ditlers 

111  l;a\  ii)g  the  mandiblea  more  slender  and  elongated,  and 
de»t4tuie  of  toeth  on  the  inner  aide.  The  only  known 

Bin  it  toani  in  tlw  But  Indies ;  it  ie  «f  n  very  narrow 


MWOIfl 

Am. 


CampttxhiUut  i*  another  genus  fimnded  by  Dejean  iijiun 
a  single  species.  In  thi!i  insect  the  labial  patpi  <!(.'>  1- 
dedly  shorter  than  the  external  maxillary  yi\]]n,  ■r.id,  hku 
them,  arc  it  rimnalcd  by  a  .-ii.ikIU' ii-ruii.- i  juiat:  1  he  banal 
kiiiit  of  the  aiitenniD  is  scarcely  longer  than  either  uf  the 
following  joint*.    It  inhabits  Cayenne. 

Tbe  genus  Aranthocelet  is  esla'ulisbed  by  LaUreillc  upon 
•  •tngn&r  insect  f>und  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope;  it  i.s  of 
n  abort  and  broad  limn,  and  baa  too  anterior  libm  alill  more 
atrongly  nololMl  ifaao  in  the  tpeoiea  of  Setniitt;  thotibin 
of  tbe  middle  und  hinder  pair  of  legs  are  stout,  curved,  and 
concave  ou  tho  inner  aide,  and  vary  roagh  and  covered  with 
abort  spines  on  the  uuivr  sulo.  lUoiav     hrnaiKir  than 

long,  and  thf  clvira  uie  aliuust  e(|u<«l  in  luu{4lh  auil  »iii(h, 
disiiiK  ii)  stri:!!.'.!,  and  rounded  at  the  apex.  This  iiisllI  i-. 
of  a  bUck  colour  (as  are  almost  all  the  Scaritida),  and 
about  three-quaiteni  of  an  inch  in  leiigtbp 

The  species  of  CUeina  are  of  small  aise.  avenging  about 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  nearly  oyiindrieal  form. 
Tlia  boaal  joint  of  tba  aotenom  in  ibeae  inaaota  is  scarcely 
longer  than  the  other*,  the  mandihiM  are  comparatively 
khoii,  aixl  tho  iiniiin.il  joint  of  the  |i.il;u  1$  |Mtinied.  They 
are  luuiid  iiL-ailv  all  kvct  theworlil;  thi;y  live  under  stones, 
ainl  fiL'<)iii  11:  iluiiip  Ml  11:11  u>;iN. 

lu  ihu  g«i(tus  Di»tJtiriu*  tl>e  species  also  have  u  vmiIo  guo- 
gitt|iltii-al  range,  and  are  of  ^inaii  it£e:  indeed  ilic  siii:il!i-»t 
of  the  pretvut  family:  they  are  very  nearly  allied  to  Cii- 
MMOi  btit  are  aliuost  invariably  adorned  with  metallic 
colours.  Usually  bra^y-green.  Tba  terminal  joint  of  the 
labial  palpi  is  proportionately  stouter  than  in  Ctivina;  the 
thorax  usually  approaches  to  a  i>)ihi  i  ii  .i!  r>tiii,  ami  tlie  i.I>i:u 
are  Iom  strongly  uutched.  Nuuk'iuUs  stJccicM  ul'  tins,  jiuiui* 
ai«  fouuil  Ml  Kii^;l.i;i'l.  ihu  largest  of  which  li  h  -k  ih.iti  a 
Quarter  "!  aw  lucli  in  lem-th.  TbfV  are  alwa)i>  touiul  on 
llie  vkot  imiil  mi  the  margms  of  pnnil,  and  such  places. 

8(  ..\  H  L  A  ri'NA  (originally  written  Scarlatliua.  from 
$^ttr!  iltit.  .1  red-coloured  cloth  I,  scarlet  fever.  This  diica*e 
vaa  not  dutinguiahed  by  tba  antteaia  from  any  of  the  other 
•nipiiva  fevore;  they  oontenlad  themaelvee  with  claaihif 
tafethar  all  tbete  fevera  as  pestilential,  and  they  attributed 
the  variety  of  eruptions  that  .accompanied  them  to  different 
coinhiimiutis  of  the  humours.  Smuil  pux,  iiica?,its,  ainl 
BcarUtuia  wl-ju  described  by  the  Aral)i.iii>.  Imt  ilu')  luukud 
upon  them  merely  as  varieties  of  tlio  s.niic  ili^case,  and 
even  to  the  cluse  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  two  last- 
named  maladies  were  confounded.  Dr.  Withering,  in  a 
eeoond  edition  of  an  esaay  which  be  publiahed  on  acarlot 
fcver  m  tba  year  17»3,  (hat  pointed  out  iU  diatinetiva  dia- 


Sparfailina,  like  small-pox.  and  mcablea,  may  appear  as 
an  epidemic,  or  it  may  bo  propap  ii. d  hy  a  •■|u  i-.iic  con- 
tagion; as  au  epiduwic,  it  mutt  usually  appears  at  tbu 
lanar  tad  af  tba  attouBar  and  tba  beginning  of  natnian; 


^;  it  ia  mci  with  at  all  seaaonsi  it  fbrthar  rettn- 
hlet  the  disoaset  we  have  just  named  in  rarely  atlncVinj; 

twice  llie  same  iuilividuul  Scarhi^ina  \aiii>  miii  fi  in 
'cvcrity,  from  the  niild  febrile  disluibaiirc  ha^  bccii 

pii'tiounccd  Iv  S}  kuiiaia  lu  be  fatal  utih  tiii  .u^'h  the 
olhciousncas  ol  liiu  Jocior,  to  that  j^rave  foria  u(  itiv  (iise;iiie 
which  has  receivetl  the  appellation  of  malignant.  This  dif- 
ference has  given  rise  to  us  divi'si>>ii  ir.to  ibiee  apeciea,  tlio 
Scarlatina  simplex.  S.  angino&a,  und  3.  luligna.  Bcar- 
lalina  i.<i  u&hercd  ia  by  rigors,  fwlUiweU  by  inereaaod  heat  of 
tbe  body,  thirat.  loss  of  upnvtite.  and  all  tire  ^mptoms  of 
intlammalory  fever.  On  the  second  day  of  this  fever,  or 
somewhat  later  in  the  sevcier  form>  of  the  diseaie,  patclieii 
eit"  A  »carlet-Ci<1' >iiic<i  cllli>ii:M;(jr.cc  bcj^m  to  .ijipi.ar  ijii  the 
iac'i-  and  neck,  wlucli  exluitd  duwnwanU,  and.  coalesciti^, 
60011  spread  over  the  whole  body.  On  the  trunk  however 
the  rash  is  seldom  untform,  but  is  distributed  in  difri;-.^<> 
irregu'.ar  patches,  the  scarlet  hue  being  most  vivid  ab  >.t 
the  tlexitres  of  tbe  joinis  and  on  the  lonu;  oeeasionaiir 
minute  vesieles  are  viitbla,  and  Sauvages  has  considered 
this  circumstance  sulQeienC  to  aonstttute  a  distinct  species 
which  he  calU  S.  variolodes.  On  the  third  and  fourth  days 
the  eruption  is  at  it^  liei^ht ;  even  tlu  mouth  and  fauct-s 
are  not  free  from  il,  thu  pupiUo)  of  the  toiit!uo  are 
unuiiually  red  and  LlL>n.;ated.  and  the  face  is  ^uiu  lally  more 
or  less  swollen.  Un  tbe  fifth  day  it  begini  lo  duckue,  dis- 
appearing by  intcr«iice»,  sothat  tho  patches  rcap)>ear  a&  at  the- 
cummeucemeiit,  and  it  is  generally  gone  before  tbe  end  of 
the  seventh.  Between  the  eit;hth  and  twelfth  dsya  the 
cuticle  eomes  oiT  in  tbo  form  of  a  seurfy  desqtumation.  and 
the  fiivor  has  subsided.  At  those  periods  of  the  di^^ 
ivhen  tho  eruption  iii  in  patches,  scarlatina  is  apt  to  Ih;  mn- 
t  iken  for  measles,  but  it  may  rtadily  be  diiliiiguinhed  from 
llu  l..>i-named  disease  by  the  following  signs  :  —  In  incuslo- 
the  patches  are  of  a  rosy  hue,  of  a  crcscenlic  form,  and  cK- 
vaied  above  the  surrouiuling  skin  ;  in  searlalina  they  re- 
semble mure  the  colour  of  boiled  lobster,  want  the  cre«ccniic 
shape,  and  the  hand  passed  over  them  delects  minute  a^peri-- 
tiea.  but  no  elevated  patcbos.  It  is  further  diatinguiahed  from 
measles  by  tbe  greater  heat  of  skin,  tbe  lemperatiiri*  heinjt 
sometimes  as  high  as  litii''  or  I  Ili°of  Fahr.,by  tin- aVi> .  uce .jf 
catarrhal  symptoms,  and  by  the  state  of  the  papilUu  uf  the 
tongue. 

Roseola  is  the  name  of  an  aOection  which  is  clu- 
laiieiisL-d  by  an  eiuplion  bearing  some  resemblauie  t) 
scarlatina;  but  it  is  of  a  mure  rrim^on  colour,  pursues  il( 
course  in  a  direction  contniry  to  that  of  scarlatina,  via.  from 
the  extremitiea  and  trunk  to  tbe  neck  and  face^  and  is  at' 
tended  with  less  constitntional  disturbance. 

Scarlatina  accompanied  with  sore  throat,  anginosa,  or  c> 
nanchiea,  as  it  h  lei  incd,  is  a  much  more  frequent  nnd  sevea' 
form  I'f  the  ili^  a  e  than  thai  wlm  ii  we  have  just  describoil. 
Not  oiil)  aie  the  [irei  lUMjrv  lehi  lie  s\  in pt i)ms lUore violent, 
the  whole  com  .-e  ol  ilie  malaiiy  l^  pruiiacted;  the  eruption  ti 
seldom  so  universal  as  m  tho  simpie  variety,  but  is  m  seal- 
tereil  patches  which  frequently  vaiiisli  and  rea]ipear,  the 
interior  of  the  mouth  and  fauces  is  of  a  bigb  r«d  cohMtfk 
tuincTied  and  painful,  superficial  ulcerations  not  onfre- 
ouenily  form  on  the  tonsils,  uvula,  and  soh  palate,  and  the 
tnroat  ismueh  clogged  up  with  a  tough  viscid  phlegm,  lit 
S.  mahgna  the  fevui  1^  of  a  i\ pined  character,  the  pulse  m 
Ainall  and  feeble,  the  tonyiie  iiiid  lips  dry.  and  euerusiiii 
wjih  a  Ir.iuii  fur:  ilieie  js  delirium  alieihating  with  coma, 
and  tiie  ni«>h  is  laiiit  und  continually  coming  and  going  ;  ibe 
ulcers  in  the  throat  are  covered  w  ith  dark  coloured  stuugtiak 
and  a  large  quantity  of  viscid  mucus  clc^  up  the  fauces 
and  imi^ea  raspiration  and  deglutition.  Those  symptoms 
ar,e  often  accompanied  by  diarrbisa,  and  by  petecbiB  wu  ih< 
skin,  with  bsmorrhage  from  the  nose,  tliroat.  bowels,  v-r 
other  parts  which  generally  lead  t  i  a  fat  .1  lei  uiinaii  n 
this  may  occur  on  the  third  or  fourth  day  of  th,  li  ~c:i»<j.  w 
the  paiient  may  linger  to  tho  second  or  third  v^  ek  if  rec\ 
\eiy  lake  place,  it  is  exceedingly  tedious.  It  ha-,  leva  ob- 
served that  during  the  prevalence  of  scarlatina  adults  arf 
not  unfreuuenlly  affected  with  the  etUoresccuco  io  tbt 
mouth  and  throat,  without  the  skin  purtici|>ating  in  the 
affection.  For  this  class  of  cases  l>r.  Tweedy  baa  propoard 
tho  name  of  8.  fimdum.  All  the  varieties  of  acariahna 
that  we  bava  mentioned  maybe  observed  during  tho  pnr 
valence  of  tbo  same  epidemic,  and  even  among  nicnibors  <ii 
the  Fin.e  fanillv  ;  hut  it  1,  11  I  less  true  that  each  fptdeinic 
has  ^'nerally  u  certain  character  or  type.  wbicU  it  ia  im- 
portant  teateertaia  in  otdatto  ingulate  tba  tcoatnaot.  Tbm 
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circumstntiro  ri'iuU-rs  it  ilifTtcull  lo  come  to  my  jult  00D> 
elusion  as  to  the  ui  m  l^iliiy  from  this  disease. 

From  the  regisiir  of  caws  kept  ftt  the  Lnulon  lY-ver 
Hospital,  it  appears  that  la  the  jw»  1822  and  1623  the 
di!i<;a!ie  was  extremely  mild,  as  none  of  tbe  patients  died 
during  these  yeon.  In  1B24  tbe  meHalitjr  was  I  to  81 ; 
in  1816, 1  in  IS;  in  19«8.  tin  29;  in  I»t7, 1  in  41 ;  tn  18S8. 
1  in  10;  in  18J'.i.  I  in  6 ;  in  IS10.  1  in  r, ;  in  l^si  the  dis- 
e.m'  was  not  prevalent,  and  noiu-  nf  ilio  casus  pnved  fatal; 
in  1832  tlie  tii'ii-Mlil)  was  I  in  4{K  OT  '144  caM  s  Iivalcil  at 
this  hnspital.  the  f;r()s<»  mortality  was  ^6,  «(  whicli  13  wtre 
malc^  aiii!  'i'.  fcinalcs.  Tables  kept  at  the  same  institution 
show  that  females  are  more  subject  to  its  attacks  than  males, 
•nd  ebiUien  than  adnlts;  but  it  it  not  a  disease  which  pre- 
vails sopiBenlly  ns  miiades  or  imall-pox.  If  not  eqoBlly 
prevalent  faowever.  tbe  leoondary  dimaiet  induced  by  it  am 
perlw|Mm<''rc  troublesome  and  numerous,  and  among  the  prin- 
pip«l  of  iJicso  may  be  enumerated  anasarca,  ophthalmia,  in- 
Harunnliiiti  nf  and  diS'-hari;c  {nr.n  the  nilcvunl  cai.  wilii  dc- 
sti  uciion  of  lis  drum,  and  caiivcijuenl  deanu'>s,  uiiliiriiL-iiK'nt 
and  suppuiaiiiiii  Df'tiie  cervical  stands,  larj njjiiis.  and  chmnic 
bronchitis.  The  nrst-named  wi  these  diseases.  Anasarca,  is  of 
such  frefjuont  occurrence,  that  a  few  rvtnarks  on  it  are  neces- 
Mry  to  render  complete  our  history  of  Scarlatina.  It  comes 
onus  ftequenily  aflter  tlw  mild  as  afler  the  severe  forms,  but 

II  never  observed  as  a  sequonee  gf  S.  malicna,  and  rarely 
ocean  after  puberty.  Two  or  three  weeks  after  desqnama- 
lion  of  the  cuticle  has  taken  place,  and  wliiK*  the  patient  is 
ronvalcscing,  he  begins  to  complain  of  langu'u-  and  lo-s  of 
strength  and  apiii'liti':  Iiis  slcip  is  disturbuil,  lii<  pulso 
r]Uick,  hi"*  ^).)\vids  custivc,  and  Ids  urine  scanty.  Or  llu" 
attack  m.iy  begin  with  su  kv-i  's  and  [juruiiie,  the  face  and 
upper  parts  then  begin  to  swell,  and  tite  swelling  shortly  ex- 
tends over  tlie  whme  body.  In  some  rare  instances,  aDer 
the  anasarca  has  beeuow  gencialf  effuskin  has  taken  place 
into  Ihe  brain,  chest,  and  abdomen,  occasioning  death  in  a 
few  hours.  The  morbid  appearances  which  arc  met  with  in 
the  borIie«  of  those  who  die  of  Scarlatina,  depend  ujwn  the 
s?  i.;i'  i/f  ilif  disca-^e  at  « liudi  dissolution  took  place.  At  an 
eaily  period,  it  may  he  said  that  vie  are  unac{|uamteil  with 
ot:y  changes  in  the  solid  >ir  Iluid  constituents  of  our  frame 
tliat  are  characteristic  of  the  disease  we  are  treating  of, 
whilst  those  that  are  mot  with  when  death  has  taken  place 
at  a  more  sd\  anci-d  period  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  proper  to 
the  disease,  hut  are  owing  to  certain  morbid  actions  superven- 
ing upon  it  and  e&cUed  by  it.  With  respect  to  the  ttealment 
of  Scarlatina,  it  must  have  reference  to  the  conslitntlon  of 
the  individual  attacked,  to  the  type  of  the  prevailing  fever, 
and  to  the  particular  form  of  it  by  which  he  may  bo  effected. 

III  the  simple  variety,  little  is  reijuired  heyond  keeping  the 
patient  quiet  and  cool,  and  restnciji-.^  him  to  the  use  of  a 
ui  ld  uv.-timulaiing  diet.  In  the  S.  angmusa.  the  ircaiinoDt 
as  a  ;;cncral  rule  should  be  antiphlogistic,  general  bleeding 
is  not  requisite,  and  is  apt  to  retaru  recovery  by  reducing; 
the  patient's  strength ;  but  cupping  on  the  back  of  the  neck, 

>  or  the  application  of  leeches  behind  the  eats  or  under  the 
jaw.  it  eoosidercd  by  Dr.  Tweedy  to  be  Mho  mosteflbelual 
mode  of  relieving  the  inHammation  of  the  throat.*  Emetics 
are  likewist'  recointuended  at  the  l  unnner.ccment  of  the  dis- 
order, and  the  howi-ls  are  t>  he  kt'iit  uweu  by  means  of 
gentle  aperients.  Main  practitioners  advise  theen>]dii\- 
muiit  of  antimoiitals  and  other  diaphoretic*,  in  ordiT  to  ex- 
cite perspiration,  but  these  remedies  fail  in  j  roducint:  \iliat 
their  advocates  so  mucli  desire,  and  con<cqiieiuly  no  useful 
purpose  can  be  served  Ly  Iheir  exhi1>r. mn.  Tlie  practice 
whieb  teens  on  the  whole  to  be  most  beneficial,  and  cer- 
tainly is  mo«t  agreeable  to  tbe  patient's  fcelinffa,  oonaistt  in 
rclucing  the  unnatural  heat  of  the  skin  by  the  application 
of  externa'  cold.  Dr.  Curric  of  Liverpool,  who  first  called 
th'-  attention  of  the  profession  to  Ihi-  (i.ntii.  direci-,  lliat  ilie 
p.LiuMvt  bo  taken  out  of  bed,  'stripped  nuked,  and  )il,u  ed  in 
an  ciiii'ty  tub;  a  bucket  cr  U\o  I't'  cold  water  i>  liier.  to  be 
suddenly  emptied  over  t!ie  lioad.  and  the  t>ody  being  quicki) 
'Iried.  he  is  to  be  again  plarc<l  in  bed.  If  the  sensation  of 
cbtiUncss  remain,  a  little  warm  wine  and  water  is  to  iw  ad- 
ministered.* Tbe  more  usual  mode  is  to  wasb  or  spunge  tbe 
surfbce  of  the  body  with  cold  water,  or  vincf^r  and  water* 
as  often  as  the  tempenture  is  above  the  natural  standard. 
It  is  of  course  neccitsary  that  the  apartment  be  kept  cool 
and  well  ventihU' i,  an  1  the  thirst  may  be  aliaycd  by  acidu- 
l.ited  drinks.  When  the  throat  i,  imirli  all'  cic  1,  a  small 
blutcr  may  be  applied  exteriially,  and  wurm-waiL-r  gargles 
mad*  HM  of]  or  the  steam  arising  ftom  vam  water  may  be 


inhaled  with  advnnta^-e.  After  the  fever  and  rash  have 
abated,  bark  and  the  mineral  acids,  with  a  more  generous 
diet,  should  b«  prescribed. 

S.  maligna,  if  seen  at  its  eomnenoement,  is  gcncndlf 
benefited  by  an  emetic;  but  In  a  more  advanced  singe  it 
requires  the  aaoM  node  of  irettment  wliieh  it  adopted  in  all 
malignant  fbvers.  While  the  exetelions  are  promoted  by 
some  iiiild  tnereurial  ])i-epara;iiin.  as  the  llvdr;u)^\ ruin  cma 
^  creia,  in  d>ises  uf  lliree  to  five  grains  ont-e  or  iwice  a  <lay, 
^  lircal  inliainmation  must  be  guanle<i  a^^iinst  and '  ijnihaiiMi 
by  ttieaiis  uf  leeches  :in<l  blisters,  and  at  (lie  same  time  Ihe 
siieniijlh  must  be  supported  by  a  suitable  diet.  Cases  in 
which  the  vilnl  powers  arc  extremely  low  require  tlw  ftee 
administmiion  of  wine  and  the  occasional  use  of  opium.  Tlie 
sesqui-carbonaie  of  ammonia  has  been  much  reeommended 
by  Dr.  Peart,  who  dureets  that  two  drams  of  it  be  dissolved 
in  ilve  ounces  of  water,  and  that  two  tea-spoonfuls  of  this 
mixture  be  given  every  two,  three,  or  four  hours,  according 
to  the  urj;cncy  of  the  symptoms.  When  the  cutaneous  heat 
IS  L^real  and  the  surface  dry,  tepid  wa<i!iiii}^s  affoid  great 
relief;  and  where  the  patient  is  unable  to  gaiglo  Ins  throat, 
the  sloughs  and  mucus  should  be  removed  by  loeuns  of  the 
syringe.  Similar  Ireatuteni,  bi  ih  local  and  general,  will  b» 
required  in  that  variety  of  the  disease  in  which  the  tlirost 
is  affected  without  any  eHloresi-cnce  on  the  skin,  regard  of 
course  being  had  to  the  degree  of  its  virulence.  In  the 
treatment  of  all  these  varieties  of  Scarlatina  practitioners 
may  differ  in  opinion  res|iccting  the  tlTic.icy  of  pariii  eh.r 
remedies,  but  they  are  all  agreed  upon  the  geiural  [n  inciples 
to  he  adopie<!.  and  of  ihese  none  is  more  important  than  the 
veniilaiion  6f  tliti  sick  chamber  and  the  free  admission  uf 
fresli  air  around  the  patient. 

8(;ARL.\1TI,  ALESSANDRO  ami  DOMENIOO. 
father  and  son,  au-  persons  of  great  celebrity  in  musical 
history,  who  flourished  from  the  latter  part  of  tbe  seven* 
teenth  century  till  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth. 

Aunt AitDRO^  flmnder  of  tbe  Neapolitan  school  of  music, 
was  horn  at  Naples  In  16S0,  and  thoui^h  it  is  not  known 
from  whom  be  derived  his  early  instruction,  it  is  certain 
tiiat  he  complete*!  his  studies  under  Carsssirai,  to  whose 
notice  lie  iniroduce<!  Iiiiiiself,  and  u  in jse  fa\ or  he  obtained 
by  bis  performance  on  the  harp,  which  was  of  the  most 
finished  kind.  Thi>  acnuauitance  was  formed  at  Rome,  In 
which  city,  and  also  at  Venice,  Alessandro  produced  many 
eomposiiions.  both  for  the  cbutrh  and  theatre,  with  uniform 
sttoeest.  After  passing  aono  yvacs  iu  various  parts  of  Italy, 
ho  finally  settled  in  his  native  eit^.  and  devoted  himself  to 
his  art,  the  improvempnt  of  whtcb  was  his  most  r,n%ious 
wish,  and  erf;aL;ed  a  hi i ^e  share  of  his  time.  Ile.it  first 
lurned  his  attention  to  tlie  ojieratic  overtuie,  and  -oon  L'^a\e 
a  dramatic  character  to  uhat  till  tlien  lin  l  been  without 
des;i;n  and  wretchedly  meagre,  lie  also  is  supposed  to 
have  originated  violin  ac4:ompanimcnis  to  airs,  and  likewise 
those  symphonies,  or  ritornels.  which  afford  variety  and 
relieve  the  singer.  The  recitative  Mtigato  is  also  indebted 
to  him  for  vast  improvement;  and  thcmeapo^or  repetition 
of  the  first  portion  of  an  ait,  it  ascribed  to  Mm,  and  continued 
long  in  use ;  though  aodtm  taste  bat  abidisbed  what,  very 
frequently  in  vocal  Busic;  led  to  a  grata  violation  of  com- 
mon sense. 

'Hie  elder  Scarlatti,  we  arc  told,  produced  two  hundred 
masses,  u  hundred  operas,  and  three  thuusand  cantatas. 
He  was.  Dr.  Ihn  ney  says,  author  of  the  words  of  many  of 
the  last.  Tbe  same  writer  adds,  that  he  'found  part  of 
his  (Scarlatti's)  properly  among  tbe  stolen  goods  of  all  the 
best  compositions  uf  the  first  forty  or  fifty  years  of  the  last 
century.'  Very  little  of  this  amaiing  quantity  was  ever 
printed,  and  a  still  smaller  portion  is  known,  even  to  musical 
antiquaries,  at  the  present  day.  Some  of  the  cantatas  were 
arraiiiied  a-i  ducts  by  Durante,  liis  pupil.  [DrKANTK.]  A 
clever  in.idiigal  for  four  sopranos  and  an  alto  is  published 
in  the  secniid  part  of  Sn^'^i'i  i/i  Co'iti  .ii'j  iinio  : 

and  a  lugue  of  his  cuiipo^iition.  in  twiuor,  which,  for  scien- 
tific conlrivance  and  beauty  of  effect,  has  few  rivals,  ap- 
pears amonif  the  Harpsichord  Lessons  of  his  son.  He  was 
knighted  at  Rome  by  Christina,  quetn  of  Swodcn,  and 
then  died  in  178$. 

DovBinco  ScAKtAiw  was  born  in  1683.  Be  inherited 
the  prudence  as  well  at  th*  talent  of  his  fbtlier ;  and  as  the 
l>nrcnt  had  prollted  modt  by  his  connection  with  so  great  a 
master  as  Caris  inii,  so  the  son  derived  at  lenst  equal  ad- 
vantages from  bis  acuuainlancc  with  the  first  uf  miisiuians, 
Handelj  whoet  Irienothip  ho  aoqnired  while  both  were  re-- 
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si'ling  nt  Vi  iiipc  K  >  niiirli  attaolicil  \vas  the  youiic;  Italian 
to  the  cflcbialt-il  Sa.\ui),  lliiii  !u'  f<illo\\(.il  him  to  tin  mo,  and 
only  quitted  his  friend  on  locoiv iii^;  uu  .iiiiiioiiiuu-ia  in  the 
service  of  the  kin^  of  Portugal.  He  altcrnards  returiivd  to 
the  papal  city ;  but  un  ihc  dculh  of  his  father,  proceeded  to 
Naples,  where  bo  fanned  %n  intimaoy,  beoefictai  to  botb, 
Willi  Hasse,  an operm  eompowr  of  tiM  ntl  nnlt.  [Hasss.] 
He  Analijr,  tit  1}A5«  aoeepted  tn  ioTitation  to  Madrid,  as 
nuuter  of  Am  royal  eh«|i«i  and  Uacber  to  tlio  oueen.  who 
had  been  Us  pupil  at  Lblon.  He  died  in  ibat  ciljr  in 
1761. 

l>)mcnico  kfl  many  operas  and  oilier  rnniiosilions;  but 
his4'J  Suites  de  Puces  pt/ur  le  Clavecm  is  tlie  work  bv  which 
bo  is  now  known,  and  on  which  hii  reputation  solely  rests. 
To  cxwutt!  these  was.  during  nearly  half  a  century,  the 
ebjei-t  ai  which  all  ambitious  harp->ichurd  players  aimed:  to 
fwrforia  thara  well  wb$  considered  a  decisive  proof  of  prac- 
tieal  exoellenoe;  and  even  now  it  requirei  a  nimble  and 
brilliant  fiiii^cr  to  do  them  justice,  though  in  pjint  of  At\lu 
they  are  thoroughly  ub^deto,  are  quite  uiisuiird  lo  the  nature 
of  the  piano-forte,  and,  iuiU-imI.  arc  consii!i'i\  1  r;ill:cr  iis 
musical  iMiriOAilies  than  as  fit  suhjccis  for  suuly,  cvlii  for 
the  profos^ioual  musician.  We  must  however  oxfcjii  ilio 
two  fugues  forming  part  of  the  work,  which,  for  every  good 
qiialily  that  dirtinguishes  the  kind  of  composition,  have 
never  fet  been  surpassed,  and  must  always  be  admired  by 
tboM  wbo  have  acquired  a  taste  fur  this  elaborate  species  of 
liurrooi|y.  Domeuico  Seariatti  left  a  ion,  Giraspnt,  born 
nt  Nnplos  in  1718,  who  composed  mcqo  liarpsicbord  mosio, 
•iiul  iiiiiny  Italian  .ijicrris,  all  which  were  popular  in  ihcir 
il.ty ;  au'i  »oinc  of  iliu  l:ili'r  "ire  produced  at  the  King's 
Theatre  hi  l>}n;ln;i ;  but  not  a  ?.ni^lr  yu  rt;  of  Iks  music  c\er 
cnrao  uii'k-r  our  vie\x-.  Ur.  Hiirnc)  iitv  R«;c!i's  Cycinp.)  says. 
— '  Ins  Walks  arc  iiisiin;;uished  by  a  lisht  pleasing  style 
peculiar  to  the  Scarlatti  family.'  lie  died  at  Vienna  in 
1776. 

SCARLET  DYB.  The  finest  scarlet  dye  is  obtained 
tttm  eeebineal.  tCocniirsAL.]  Aceordin;^  to  Rerihollet  tbc 
dyeing  of  scarlet  is  perfuriucd  at  two  upciRtious ;  the  first 
i»  called  the  botliug  {bouillon),  and  the  second  the  reddgn- 

For  a  boiling  intfiirli'd  to  <]\c  ah  uit  pouiirl,  of  cloth, 
six  pounds  of  bitnrir.ite  of  potash  icieam  of  laitai  i  art-  (ii>t 
thrown  into  water  a  l  '!]  -  more  than  lukewarm  ;  after  the 
bath  has  been  well  sii  :  '  id  become  a  Utile  hotter,  half  a 
pound  of  powdered  cochineal  is  thrown  in  and  well  muted. 
Itumcdiately  afterwards  five  pounds  of  clcor  solultoa  of 
ebloride  (muriate)  of  tin  are  poured  in  and  carefully 
mixed.  At  soon  as  the  both  b^ns  (o  boil,  the  cloth  k  in- 
lru<luced,  anrl  mailo  to  ciiinilate  ra|n  !!y  two  cr  three  fin^l•^  ; 
when  il  has  lnon  8.)lijccieil  to  a  bjiU.ig  lit'al  fur  l«o  hours, 
it  is  ruinovi-il  and  well  washed. 

For  preparing  the  second  bath,  which  is  the  reddening, 
five  |M>unds  and  a  half  of  powdered  cochineal  are  put  into 
a  boiter,  as  soon  as  the  wafer  ^^hich  il  contains  is  about  lo 
boil,  and  afti  i  boing  properly  mixed,  fourteen  pounds  of 
telulion  of  chloride  of  tin  are  added,  and  the  riotk  is  tbrmm 
in.  rapidly  wbirl<^  for  a  abort  time,  then  boiled  for  an  hour, 
taken  out,  cooled,  and  washed  and  dried. 

Some  variations  in  the  prop9rtions  of  the  different  ingre- 
dients are  occasionally  adopted,  for  an  ai  i  ount  of  wbicb  we 
may  refer  to  Bcrthollet's  'Treatise  on  Dm  ing.' 

SCAllPA,  ANTONIO,  was  bom  ot  I^i  Motta.  a  small 
village  of  Friuli.  in  the  year  1748.  Ills  iiarciiis  were  jwr- 
sons  in  humble  life,  and  he  was  indebted  to  a  distant  rela- 
tion for  the  means  of  commcnrin^  his  studies,  whde  yet 
7«rv  ywag,  at  the  university  of  Pudun.  The  death  of  hi» 
early  boDeftelor  mod  left  him  dependent  on  his  ova  re- 
aonrces;  but  be  eeoiinued  to  punoe  bis  studies  with  auoh 

diligence  thai  he  became  distinguished  above  his  fellows, 
Dttcl  wtu  honoured  with  (he  esleeiu  and  friendship  uf  the 
illtistriuus  Morgnsni. 

In  thp  ^ear  1772  Scarpa's  acquirements  had  become  so 
well  kiio\sii,  that  he  was  (^elected  as  the  most  fit  person  to 
fill  ilic  ckmir  of  anatomy  in  the  university  of  Modcna,  which 
was  tl  cn  rc-establUhcd.  Here  he  publohed  his  first  work, 
n  treatise  on  the  structure  of  tbe  internal  ear.  The  erand- 
dukc  of  Modena.  FraiU'it  tU.,  I«  whom  tbis  book  bad  been 
dedicated,  nominated  Scarpa  in  the  same  year  to  the  post 
of  tnrgeon-in-rhiof  to  the  miliiary  hospital  in  his  cipital. 
Surrc'S  abated  nothing  of  S<-arpa'$  habits  of  dilj^iiuc. 
llavtug  publislied  another  woik.  uu  the  structure  of  the 
aervci^  be  lOt  out  on  a  Journey  to  Franco^  UuUisd.  nod 


England,  diirin;;  wlili'li  lii;  uudo  the  nrrjuainlaurc  of  many 
eminf.'tit  men.  Din  ing  !us  si  a)  iii  I'aris,  tin-  <ilk  r  of  the  ;»iia- 
toiiucal  chair  in  thi- univorsily  ofPau  i  uas  niailc  lo  h.tn  by 
the  emperor  Joseph  II.  A  fechng  of  gratitude  lo  his  early 
palrun  induced  Scarpa  to  decline  this  llaticring  offer  until 
be  was  urged  to  accept  it  by  the  duke  of  Modena  bimaeill 
He  wea  eventually  fnatalled  in  his  chair  nt  Phvia  in  tbe 
year  1783.  His  researches  into  tbe  anatonqr  of  the  omns 
of  smell  and  hearing,  and  his  treatises  on  the  nerves  of  tbe 
I  ht-art,  and  on  the  nuiuite  anatomy  of  bone,  followi-d  i  ich 
i  otlu-r  in  rapid  mncssion.  aiid  shuwed  his  unweaiiL-d  as&i- 
duiu  .  TliL-se  Works,  and  ciptcial  (l-Mit  on  the  ncrve^  ol  l!»e 
heart,  which  decided  in  the  atlirmalive  the  long  dispuic^l 
question  whether  the  heart  is  supplied  with  nerves,  bud 
procured  for  Scarpa  before  the  end  of  the  cighlccntk  een- 
tury  a  Enrapean  reputalion.  Bui  he  still  continued  IboM 
laboura  to  wbieh  b«  was  so  much  devoted.  In  the  venr 
1801  he  nttblisbed  a  valuable  treatise  on  tbe  diseases  or  the 
eye;  and  in  his  ol)>rrvations  on  the  cure  of  aneurism 
appeared,  to  wliu  h  a  <|iii-»tion  proposed  some  years  pn- 
viuusly  by  liie  Parisian  Aratlomy  of  Mcdirnu-  bud  given  i»c- 
cision.    In  he  published  a  spicndid  work  on  hcriHO, 

wlinjli  raised  liis  reputalion  Ut  the  highest  point.  'J  hiiv 
years  afterwards  he  ^avu  up  the  labour  of  public  leaching 
but  received  in  the  year  IbU  the  honourable  appointmenl 
of  Director  of  ll>e  Medical  Faculty  of  Pavia.  iiis  sugc^* 
tioiu  for  an  improved  system  of  medical  educalinn  were  tiot 
attended  lo,  and  disgust  led  him  to  resign  this  post,  and  about 
the  same  time  he  retired  from  practice.  He  followed  b» 
old  pursuits  however  with  undiminished  energy  in  rcttrc- 
roent,  nnd  it  is  to  this  period  of  his  life  that  we  owe  some 
most  \ahiahle  rcinarUs  on  the  operation  fur  stone,  as  w  ell  lis 
many  uiher  surgical  tracts.  The  collection  of  the-e  ininur 
treatises  was  one  of  the  last  labours  of  his  life.  1 1  e  pursued 
it,  though  suffering  for  some  years  under  almost  touil  blind* 
ncss,  and  the  publicattonof  the  third  and  concluding  VOluaM; 
in  1832.  preceded  bis  death  by  only  a  few  monibs. 

In  nddition  to  his  profound  knowled^  as  an  anotomitt. 
Scarpa  posse.s-eil  iini  i\;i!!ed  skill  as  a  drau[;hi«;tnan.  ;i  l.i'ent 
that  coiillibnieil  5,'ieatly  lo  llie  sultcss  ol  lu.s  work*.  Hi> 
iiiiiu5ir)  was  iiolel'aiignljle,  and  a  bare  er.uiiierai ion  of  ihv 
liilttis  uf  his  works  w.juld  occupy  nearly  a  coluinti  of  this 
Cyclopaidia.  .'Vll  thai  lie  wrote  had  a  definite  irnclicel 
aim,  and  hence  no  lapse  of  time  will  render  his  labours  u»e- 
Icss  or  cuuse  his  name  to  be  forgotten.  In  point  of  in- 
dustry bo  lias  been  oompared  to  Cuvier,  and,  like  faim,  b« 
did  not  oonftne  bis  Investigations  to  one  depattmcnt  of 
science.  Even  medicine  and  the  kindred  sciences  did  oci 
engross  all  of  Scarpa's  lime.  He  was  an  el^ant  scliular.  i 
niin  of  great  taste  in  tin-  fine  arts,  as  well  os  lliori-n^hly 
skilled  in  oaricuUure,  und  a  piMsiuiiate  lover  of  the  eha>c- 
He  vuis  a  nieniber  of  llie  Institute  of  Fraiui',  and  ot  iuo>t 
of  the  learned  sucteties  of  Europe;  and  he  was  huiiourcl 
even  by  Napoleon,  who  seems  to  have  respected  his  devoted 
loyally  to  the  AuaUrisii  family,  as  well  as  by  the  house  of 
Austria  itself. 

In  person  Scarpa  was  about  tbe  middle  sim.  of  very  gen- 
tlemanly  dc|)ortraont,  though  not  williout  a  degree  of  reserve 

and  austerity  touards  strangers,  but  uf  a  disposition  u> 
amiable  that  he  made  friends  uf  all  who  knew  him.  After 
several  years  of  severe  sufl'ering  from  a  calculous  disonler. 
which  terrainntcd  fiitally,  by  inducmg  inflummaliuii  of  th« 
bladder,     arpa  died  a!       I'a,  on  the  30th  of  October.  I  Mi. 

A  list  of  Scarpa's  %v or ks,  many  of  which  have  been  traiw- 
latc<I  into  English,  is  upj  cndi  ii  to  a  sketch  of  bis  life  in  tbe 
'  Archives  G^niralea  de  Mvdcciuc'  for  March.  1833.  An- 
other  biographical  notice  i«  oontaincd  in  the  *  Hedicn)  Go* 
MUe'  for  Oeoember  8,  1832,  where  the  dale  of  his  birth  n 
erroneously  stated  lo  have  been  1745;  and  a  third,  more 
full  than  cither,  to  the  '  Annali  Universali  dt  Modiciam*  fit 
Novoinhcr,  1 83-.'. 

SC.AKPK.    |S\iri:i.m  .] 

SC.\KPANTU,  tlic  iHu  lern  name  uf  the  isbnd  (Jarpa- 
thus  (K((^aOoi;),which  lies  between  Rhodes ond  Crete,  from 
tlie  latter  of  w  hich  it  is  ilisianl  CO  Roman  mdes,  accoixiinf 
to  Pliny  (iv.  20).  We  knun  scarcely  anything  of  its  hi»- 
tory.  It  is  mentiunetl  by  Homer  (//^  ii.  676).  under  ibe 
name  of  Crapothus  (%piw€i9eO,  and  is  spoken  of  by  VMnf 
(v.  P.C<)  as  one  of  the  Rho<han  island*.  Sirabo  i?-'), 
Casaub.)  dc'crihcs  it  as  lofty  and  200  stadia  in  mri.^  i 
fcrenco,  and  Mys  that  it  coniai n  d  four  towns, oneof  m  h  -  . 
was  ralbKl  Isi^^yrus.  The  sea  between  Rhodes  and  Cicic  wa» 
called  tbe  CarpatbiaD  Sea,  ftum  the  name  of  tbe  blaait. 
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SCARRON,  PAUL,  a  celebrated   FrcnL-h  burlesque 
writer,  was  born  at  Faris  in  or  about  1610,  of  an  aniient 
Ikmily,  and  to  the  inhcritanca  of  wealth,  until  an  artful  step- 
mother •upptooied  bim  ia  hit  fiilher'a  ftflectioiM»  and  finally 
deprived  bim  of  hti  inheritanee  and  raduoad  him  to  povetty. 
Bxikd  firom  heme,  yonng  Seamn  ipurcbaaad  bis  mtetation 
te  fltimiir  by  entering  upon  an  eceleeiastieal  life,  for  vhiob  hi* 
cliaracfei-  anr]  liahils  were  ill  suitet],  and  in  which  he  never 
IHoctt'Jud  bcyund  the  introductory  degree*.    For  some 
years  ho  indulged  in  gross  and  scandalous  dtbaucliery,  in 
which,  at  the  ago  of  27,  he  was  stopped  by  the  results  of 
a  singular  oxtravngance.   Bvinji;  at  Mans,  where  ho  held  a 
canoiiry,  during  tbe Carnival,  and  desirous  of  sharint;  the 
gaieties  of  the  aaaion,  which  he  could  not  do  consistently 
witb  bis  ehMaetaraa  a  churchman,  ba  and  three  friends 
bit  OB  the  davlee  of  oovcrmg  thomadTea  with  honey,  and 
lollini;  in  feathers.    Thus  plumed  tlicy  intered  the  town ; 
but  the  joke  wma  thought  loo  strong  even  for  Carnival  licitice, 
and  bt  inr;  assaulted  and  plucked,  tneunfealherL-<l  bipeds  were 
fmn  to  escape  by  jumping  into  the  Sarthe,  and  ludini;  in  the 
riislies.    Thoolher  tliret-  died  in  cunsequence  of  this  adven- 
ture ;  ai^d  Scarron  himself  <K>r.tracted  maladies  from  cold 
and  exposure,  which  rendered  him  for  the  rest  of  bis  life, 
to  use  nia  own  phrase,  an  abridgment  (roeeourci)  of  human 
suffering.   Disease  and  pain  could  aot  however  subdue  his 
lively  spirit,  and  the  rait  of  hia  life  waa  aaant  ia  miniater- 
ing  by  his  writings  and  eoDV«r«aUaii  to  the  ainoiement  of 
the  courtly  and  tlie  k^v.  to  whom  his  house  became  a  ren- 
desvous ;  and  not  being  troubled  with  an  over-scrupulous 
ilelicacy,  he   obtained  both  from  private   lilieraliiy  and 
court  favour  the  means  of  leading  an  easy  and  e!tpe^^ive 
life.  In  IGj'J  he  becaino  acrjiiuiiited  with  Madlle.  d'.'VubigiiC- 
(afterwards  Madame  de  Maintenon),  then  in  a  stale  of  po- 
verty and  dependence.   His  heart,  capable,  notwithstanding 
iu  leviljr.of  noble  emotioa%  wastmidiad  by  bar  naritaad  bor 
distnsaa;  andwilb  a  deHeataaaddiiialONSladgeiietosity.he 
oSered  to  her  the  choice  either  of  antoriDg  a  eonvent  at  bis 
expense,  or  of  sharing  h\>i  precarious  fortunes  as  his  wife. 
She  chose  the  hitter;  o  ni  i  hastened  by  her  intluence.  the 
society  of  his  house,  ahvnys  a  favourite  resort  of  the  wits, 
111  still  more  select  and  brilliant.    Meanwhile  his  for- 

tune became  smaller  and  smaller ;  lor  on  his  marriage  bo 
had  lost  his  canonry,  and  his  other  chief  dependence,  the 
profit  arising  from  the  sale  of  his  works,  diminished  greatly 
towards  the  end  of  his  life.  This  however,  lilto  all  other 
•vilSk  he  bore  with  uafimehiog  gaiety  ;  and  bis  last  days 
veieenly  mnifaled  by  anxiety  for  the  prospecta  of  bis  win, 
whose  conduct  in  ii  trying  situation  hud  been  irreproach- 
able, and  for  whom  ho  had  conceived  a  lii^h  afleotion  and 
esteem.  [Mm  .t.  non  ]  He  died  Oriobcr  1-llh,  IGOO  ; 
and  his  last  words  were.  "  I  could  not  have  »up{>o&ed  it  ao 
easy  to  make  a  joke  of  death.' 

One  cannot  but  sympathise  with  a  roan  who  bore  great 
•afbriaga  with  such  unconquerable  chMrfttlnass ;  and  that 
there  was  much  to  love  in  Scanon's  libertine  and  thought- 
less character  is  proved  by  the  afllKtioii  of  a  large  drcie  of 
ftioodst  iaeUidiog  auiDy  of  the  moat  distinguished  charae- 
1«ra  of  the  timei.  Hit  works  bear  the  impress  of  his  mind  : 
%vitty,  lively,  unlaboured,  and  unrefined,  they  were  despised 
by  the  critic  Badeau,  but  lavoiinie*  on  the  stage  and  with 
the  people.    The  plots  of  his  comedies  were  mostly  bor- 
rowed from  the  Spanish:  they  arc  sli;;ht,  irregular,  anil 
J";>rcical ;  but  they  made  people  laugh.    His  collected  works 
lieve  been  published  in  various  editions.   The  chief  of  them 
are.  *  L'Encide  Travestie,'  8  books,  continued  by  Moreau  de 
Jirasay;  Comedies; '  Le  Roman  Comiaue,'  the  most  lasting 
of  hia  arorka ; '  Nouvelles  Espagnoles.'  translated  Atom  the 
Spanish;  and  hia  Letters.   Most  of  Sairron's  works  have 
1>een  translated  into  English  ;  some  by  the  facetious  (to 
^ivehim  the  u^unt  epithet)  Tom  BlOWIIfaBd  lhe*Ronuin 
CJuiUicjuc'  bv  tJlivcT  (joldsmith. 

SCARUS.  a  tjenus  of  ftshc*  of  the  family  Labrida?.  The 
siwciesof  this  iienus  nro  remarkable  for  the  structure  of 
tlioir  jaws,  which  project,  are  convex  in  front  and  concave 
'«»-ithio,  and  present  a  shar  p  cutting  edge.  Tbo  teeth  cover 
tbese  jaws,  being  arranged  upon  tbetr  OQtat  surface  like 

•calea.  and  are  blended  together  in  auchamonar  that  tbatr 
oaitliiMs  are  scarcely  discerniblek  Baaidea  thaw  taolh  on 

f  lie  jaws,  there  are  others  on  the  phanngeal  plates,  which 
£xre  of  a  depressed  transverse  fbm.  iThe  body  is  of  the 
9same  oblong  oval  form  ia  (he  Wrasses,  to  which  Ghhes 
fise  species  of  the  pruseui  group  ar«  closely  allied.  The 
I^OAles  are  very  large. 
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The  Seari  are  inhabitants  of  tho  tropical  seas,  and  from 
the  brilliancy  of  their  colouring,  combined  with  the  peea> 
liar  Ibnii  of  tbair  jawiyhafa  nteeiTad  tho  umbo  of  panol' 
flshai. 

SCAUR1I8  ia  tho  caf^Donaaof  abraiieboriho  Patrietan 
gens  of  tha  Aemilii,but  it  was  also  boma  by  other  familiM, 
such  as  tbo  AureliL  Tlie  bouse  of  the  Aemtlii  Scnuri  did 

not  attain  hi^h  honours  until  the  latter  period  of  the  re- 
public, and  there  are  only  two  members  of  it  who  have 
I  Hi-quHcd  re|:ulation  in  the  history  of  Rome,  M.  Aemihua 
Scaurus,  the  princeps  aenatus,  wlio  was  consul  in  1 1 5  b  c* 
and  hia  son,  who  bore  tlie  bumc  tsame.  The  first  of  tbo 
family  mentioned  in  history  is  L.  Aemilius  Scaurus,  who 
bad  tho  oommand  of  a  part  of  the  fleet  In  tha  war  ag»inat 
Antioohui,  )9Q  b«.  (ut..  sxzvii.  31.) 

M.  AsttiMva  ScAimva.  the  princeps  sonatas,  was  bore 
in  163  n.c.  His  f.rliicr,  though  a  patric  ian,  was  pour,  ana 
carried  on  the  busiiifss  ol"  a  charcoal  mi-tvlnxuKcat  bontiniim 
nrg'ttium),  ( Aurel.  Vict.,  De  Vir-  ///.,  c  r'2i,  and  when  lie 
died,  the  son,  for  want  of  means,  hebttaled  wtiulher  he  should 
devote  himself  to  public  uffairs  or  engage  in  some  luciudve 
business.  He  decided  upon  tho  former.  Ho  first  dislin- 
guished  himself  as  a  soldkr  in  Spain,  and  afterwards  (126 
a  c.)  ho  served  under  L.  Aurelius  Orestes  in  Sardinia.  A 
few  years  afterwards  (183  ■.&)•  whan  be  obtained  the  offieo 
of  curula  adila^  bo  waa  not  aUo  to  exhibit  to  thapaaale  tho 
game*  enstonary  on  that  occasion,  but  he  made  up  this  de- 
ficiency by  a  just  and  punctual  fu'filmont  of  ll  r  duties  of 
his  office.  In  thojear  1'20  u  c.  he  was  prretor  l.  ;-iui.us,  and 
liis  coins,  on  which  the  head  of  Apollo  is  reprcseiiicd,  pro- 
bably belong  to  this  year,  an<l  refer  to  the  Ludt  Aydllniares, 
the  celebration  of  which  wa.s  always  conducted  by  tliepra'tor 
urbauus.  At  the  time  when  Hicmpsal  sought  help  at  Rome 
against  Jugurlha,  Scaurus  was  atnoDg  the  first  who  urged 
the  neeeaaity  of  puaishiag  the  uaurper,  and  did  not.  liko 
many  otb«ia»  Bocopt  tho  Dribea  that  were  offered  to  him. 
This  conduct  howofor  iaattribnted  by  Sallust  Uug.,  16)  not 
to  his  love  of  juttico.  but  to  bis  fear  of  detection ;  and  this 
opinion  is  sutnciently  conflrineil  by  his  subsequent  conduct 
in  Africa  (Sallust,  Ju^-,  '1'))  and  on  other  occasions.  In  ibe 
year  116  ii.c.  he  olTei  ed  himself  as  a  candidate  for  the  con* 
sulsbip,  but  wtihuut  success.  (Cic, /"ro  .^/iiren.,  17.)  In 
the  following  year  however  be  not  only  ubiained  ibe  consul- 
ship, but  in  the  course  uf  the  same  year  he  was  made  princepa 
setiatus.  During  his  consulship  he  carried  two  laws,  one  a  Lex 
8aiBtiiaria,an(ranothor  leapaetiog  the  sulTnge  of  freedmen  • 
and  be  also  triumphed  over  the  Ligurians  and  several  Al- 
lan e  tribes. 

In  109  B.C.  Scaurus  was  censor  with  Livius  Drusus, 
and  in  this  capacity  he  restored  tho  Mulvian  bridge,  and 
formed  the  Via  Aemilia,  which  ran  past  Pisa  and  Luiiii  to 
Dertona.  When  his  colleague  died.  Scaurus.  uccotdin^'  to 
custom,  should  have  laid  down  bis  oBice.  but  be  refused 
until  the  tribuoM  diiMitonad  lAn  with  inpriaonneot.  In 
107  B.C.  Soannu  waa  made  conaiil  a  aseimd  lime.  Hia 
unsueeoasfttl  eompetitor.  P.  RuUUna.  brought  a  charge  of 
bribery  and  corruption  (aniMliia)  i^gaUMt  him ;  but  ha  waa 
acquitted,  and  then  brought  the  same  charge  against  his  ad- 
versary. (Cic,  Brut.,  30;  De  f">rat..  li.  63.)  Some  jwirs 
afterwards  one  of  his  sous  look  part  in  tho  unfortunate  cam- 
paign against  the  Ciinbri  on  the  Alhesis  t.\dige),  under 
(^uintus  Calulus,  ami  when  he,  with  several  otller:^  escaped 
to  Rome,  his  father  so  severely  reproached  liim  for  hia 
cowardiooi  that  the  young  man  put  an  end  lo  his  life.  (Valer. 
Max.,  T.  4.)  In  KKl  B.c.  Soaorus  received  the  office  of  pre- 
faelua  annomo.  of  which  the  senate  liad  delved  Satut- 
ninns,  and  in  the  ensuing  mutiny  Seaunia  dafiindad  tho 
senatorial  party.  (Cic,  Pro  Raiir^  7.)  Daring  the  latter 
years  of  his  life  ho  was  much  harsMed  by  his  personal 
enemies,  though  their  cbar^^es,  especially  those  which  le- 
ferred  to  his  avarice,  may  not  have  been  unfounded.  At  the 
time  when  he  was  a  member  of  the  colh;j;e  of  augurs,  be  re- 
fused to  admit  Co.  Dumitius  Aenobarbus  into  the  cuitege. 
and  was  therefore  accused  by  him  of  having  caused  tne 
neglect  of  the  sacra  of  the  Roman  people  at  Lanuvium. 
Scaurus  escaped  punishment,  though  with  great  difficulty. 
(Aaoon.  m  Samriaitu  p.  SI.  Orelli.)  A  slwrt  time  aAoix 
wards,  Q.  Servilina  Cspio  brought  against  him  tho  ohaign 
of  having  enriched  himself  in  an  untawfnl  manner  during 
an  cuiba.^sy  in  Asia,  but  Scaurus  again  escaped  by  bring* 
in^  another  accusation  against  CflPo.  The  latter  how^ 
ever,  to  avenge  himself,  in  the  year  90  B.C.,  induced  tbo 
IcftOM  Q.  Ttrim  to  ncenw  SCWIVS  of  having  instignlad 
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the  Ttalim  M'te%  to  take  up  arms  ;  but  the  bold  nan  DOT  m 

which  Scaur. I*  denied  the  eharg«.  iaJuoed  Variut  to  witll- 
draw  liis  accu>a!;"jn.  (Aun-l,  \':ct.,  r. ;  Asron  ,  c,  p. 
'il.)  Il  aiu*i  have  been  sojti  after  this  cvt-iu  tbal  Hcaurus 
died,  for  ve  know  tlM  ia  tbt  y«ar  SS  hii  widow  iMcamc 
tb«  «]!•  of  Sulla. 

If  VBWSr*  (0  judge  of  Scaonii  according  lo  the  opinion 
a«pwjind  bf  Cicero  m  mcral  «f  bia  worka,  wa  mnat  eomt- 
ikr  biK  OM  ofcbe  flmof  tb«  Ronwna:  Cieera  »t  loaat  con- 
sidered him  as  the  greatest  man  of  his  a%e  Tbil  partiality 
of  Ciccfo  for  Scaurus  nroM  partly  from  both  of  them  b^^• 
longing  to  the  arjNtocruiirai  pnrty,  anii  |i;irily  from  iho  cir- 
cumslance  that  Cicero,  when  a  vontb,  tn-^ n  iMtri>dueed 
into  his  house,  anl  ihe  imi'ie";  jn  ^vlucl)  tlie  ^v:\ve  and 
proud  arialocrat  then  made  upon  the  voting  tam%  was  never 
•ffMed.  SCMUnia  pos*e««etl  some  of  tW  stern  virtues  of  an 
intieot  Rotoan,  and  tbvugh  he  was  an  inOexiblo  arialocrat. 
b«  •nj«ywl  the  highest  Mtwdl  of  the  people  aa  well  at  of  the 
aenate,  which  is  sthi^wn  fWim  tbo  fact  that  all  the  eharges 
brought  against  him  fdl  to  the  ground.  Although  origin- 
ally poir,  he  had  in  the  latter  ynrs  of  hi*  life  amassed  ira- 
luoti-o  wealth.    Tlie  character  w  lm  U  .Sallusl  Rive*  of  hira 

ih:it  ot  a  'homo  ncbiii^i,  nijng'T,  bcU  isu-i,  nvxlus  po- 
tenuiB,  honoris,  dtviiiarnm.  ceteruiu  ^ttta  »u;i  cailnle  occul- 
tans ;'  and  it  was  undoubtedly  by  the  appearance  of  sincenly 
and  integrity  which  be  fcevt  up  tbrnujiliuut  bis  bfe  in  such 
a  naslcrlr  tnaaner»  tbat  he  gattie<l  the  admiration  of  so 
VMf  of  nia  contemMiwioa.  Scaunta  alio  dtstinguiahed 
bittMlf  aa  an  orator  (Cie.,  BrtU^  39,  SO),  waA  wrol««  worlt, 
in  three  book«,  runtaining  tbo  history  of  bis  o«ii  life,  whkh 
however  is  now  lust. 

M.  Akmilits  .S(  \i  :!vs,  snn  i.f  (lie  firmo;,  and  after- 
wai'dii  suii-iii-htw  ut  SiiUa,  ktilictited  uulv  thu  Lad  quali- 
ties of  his  father.  Ho  increase  I  his  wealth  during  the  pro- 
scriptions of  Sulla;  and  during  the  war  at^.iin!>t  Mithridates, 
wtteii  he  served  as  q«itB»tor  in  the  ramp  of  Pompey,  be  dis- 

||rae«fl  bit  namo  by  accepting  bribes  for  declaring  bimaelf 
in  lli«oiir  of  Ariatobulus  against  Hyrcannt  in  Jerowlem. 
Pompey  however  gate  him  the  provinco  of  Syria  with  ihreo 
legions,  and  hero  he  remaitied  untd  69  u.c.   During  this 

time  he  mn  11-  n  pIundi'Dng  inrnaH  into  tho  po.iref:]!  cmniiry 
of  Arelas,  wlio  ri,<iil'l  only  prevent  .Sciiuus  from  c-i)niri)itliii); 
fiirlh^T  r('l)lMT;t">  by  thi?  ivioMiveis  hribo  of  ta!i-nN. 
(J»>«eph..  Ant.  Jwt  ,  xiv.  Afier  hi<  return  to  Rome  he 
obiatnod  the  curulo  asdile-kliip.  in  the  year  in  winch  P. 
Clod  I  us  was  tribune,  that  is,  5S  h.c.  ((Jic,  Pro  S'xl.,  51.) 
Tbogamea  which  he  exhibited  on  this  occasion  far  surpassed 
vrerjribing  which  tbo  Romans  had  »ecn  (Plin^  Hi$L  Nat., 
XxiTi.  15),  and  involved  hint  greatly  in  debt  (Ascon., 
Argun,  (ui  Sraurian.)  Soon  aficr  this  he  obtained  the  office 
of  priDtor,  and  in  3j  B.C.,  during  his  adminisirntion  of  Sar- 
drii'i,  i>\h>iie<l  cxitrluUiu  shut  from  tii--  luh  ili  '.iuN.  in 
Older  tu  fiuible  him  to  purchase  the  votes  in  llie  apptuaching 
el«;c(ion  for  the  consulship.  But  when  he  cam*?  forward  n* 
a  oaodidato,  the  Sardinians,  through  the  person  of  the  tri- 
bune p.  Valerius  Tr.arius.  brought  agaiott  him  the  eha: 
of  tepolanda,  and  other  criiBei  were  at  tbo  aamt  line  laid 
to  hi«  charge  <34  &&).  Hie  poaftkm  waa  dangoroui  in  the 
hi-^»hc<t  degree.  He  was  deteiidcd  by  six  ndvo'-:i*e5.  irnl 
among  thciu  Hortensius  and  Cicero.  A  great  pnrt  of  ;l)f 
»iH'e«"li  wliu-h  t:ie  laltcr  mii'Ie  f  r  luni  is  f\i;ii.t.  J>iit 
the  extrtioiis  of"  In..  (Vhmi'U,  Ins  own  leuis  ntid  lamenta- 
tions, an'i  Um'  rernemtir  iiK  e  <  f  l  is  father,  inducftl  the  iu 
dices  to  acquit  htm.  .\  !  '.v  ,'.,\\ ^ii'ierworiis  he  waa  accused 
of  ambitus  and  olih  i uh  Ci<  l  i<>  defended  btm  again,  he 
Waa  condemned,  and  wont  into  exile. 

H.  Aemilius  Scaurus  the  Younger  vi  one  of  the  worst 
•peoimenaof  RoBMODoblM  toward*  the  end  of  the  republic, 
and  hie  whole  fife  ta  one  tiniMevratttett  series  of  crimes.  He 
wxs  despised  by  all  good  men,  ami  ;,'nm^;d  the  ad  mini t  ion 
of  the  populace  only  by  his  (inii  lun  h  )  extravagance,  for 
which  he  inde"nniti  ''l  liim-' 'f  h\  |  lwniiLr,;i'j;  foreign  coun- 
tries. Notwithstanding  aii  tiiii,  tJieero  i wh  o  undertook  the 
•Icfiiice  of  lhi»  unprincipled!  man.  It  may  be  tbat  C'iecio'K 
admiratKin  for  Soaurui  the  father  induced  him  to  allempt 
to  aavo  the  name  of  Scaurus  At>iM  disgiaee.  Wlni  Horace 
(Cwmn  i.  12, 37>  nneana  in  reckonintr  the  Soaurt  among  the 
gmteat  men  of  the  repablie,  it  wholly  {neoneeivablo. 

M.  Akuilus  ScAfRV*.a»on  of  the  former,  bet  myed  Sexl. 
Pompeiu*,  hi*  own  bml her- in-law.  in  Asia,  to  the  gcncraU 
of  .\niony.  Aficr  ibPbattle  nf  \<  t mm  lie  taken  pri- 
aoner,  but  pardoiivd  for  the  sake  of  bia  motliei  Muoa. 
(AieoDw&i  Dion.  Cftaft.,  li.  ?.> 


Haimcus  ScAcnvi,  a  mh  of  the  former,  and  grandson 
of  M.  Aemilius  Scaurus  the  Younger,  was  a  good  oraiur 
and  poet,  but  a  in.m  oi'  liie  mo&t  dissolute  conduet.  (Taeii., 
Anna!.,  vi.  -IS^  ;  Dion  Caa».,  Iviii.  'l\  ;  Senec.,  Do  !ienf/.,  iv. 
.31  )  III  the  rei.,'11  of  Tiberius  he  was  accused  of  higb-treB»oii. 
and,  io  the  same  re^a  Uux  34}^  o(  adultery  with  Ltvia. 
These dMifMVH^hvn  bean  iiDfe«iiidad,  but  the  real  caueo 
uf  hit  ^neeutiona  wu  tome  veiaet  ogainat  the  cmpai«r, 
which  fall  eneiDV  Maero  had  toterted  in  one  of  tbo  tragedir* 
of  Scaurus.  To  escape  further  persecution,  he  put  an  end 
to  his  life.  Seneca  (Suasor.,  2)  calls  him  the  VmK  of  the 
Scanri. 

SCELIDOTHE'IUUM.  [MiiGArHK»iiD«.] 

SCELOTES,  Fitiinger's  name  for  a  t:eiUiS  of  Bt>ptilet 
placed  by  MM.  Dun&il  and  Bibron  among  the  Sctncjithun 
Lizards,  with  the  lUfewing 

Generic  CharaeUr, — NoetriU  lateral,  each  opniiag  in 
two  pliiaa  <tbe  naaal  and  the  loalral) ;  a  single  supwo-naas. 
plate  aituated  across  the  rouazle,  behind  the  rosiral  plau- ; 
teeth  ronical,  simple  ;  tongue  Hat.  of  an  airuw-bead  sbi|:e. 
squamous,  mul  miu-luil  lu  ii^  po:iit ,  ]  .il.i:e  iiui  l\uni«>L^'d 
with  leeth,  but  with  a  loii^;lu'lui,il  ■^ruo'.o;  aui;icul.ti  aper- 
tures vei^  small ;  noanieiioi-  limb-.;  joslerior  feet  di\idi.<l 
into  two  unequal,  unguh  uiale<],  subc) liudncal  toea,  without 
dcnidations;  tuu^^lu  subcunuibrm;  aides  foondwl;  tail 
conical,  pointed ;  scales  smooth. 

In  ibis  genua  tbo  form,  taking  the  flrst  step  towards  the 
ophidian  tyf,  ia  onttral^  without  llio  antmior  citcemitiM : 
but  the  potteifor  extremities  still  exist,  and  are  eaeb  divided 
into  l«L>  l<c*.  i!ie  intLTinl  niv.rh  ,lii.rter  thuii  !lie  external ; 
wherea.--  in  i'l/L'oi  ns  [  Hirr-i]  ail  c.xltiiual  up\)ta:iiucu  of  toei 
iii  lost,  oltliou-li  t'le  po^iiii  ir  e>ctremilies  .im-  miU  retained. 

Example,  Scei<4t'i  aiigtiuieun,  Fitt. ;  ^ceiatet  Linnttt, 
Duin.  et  Bibr. ;  Anums  liiptt.  Linn. 

/>M<y^rtoii,— Coppery  or  bronxed  yellow  on  the  bat  k 
and  upper  part  of  the  tad ;  latetal  parts  of  the  Wly  groyiah ; 
as  many  rows  of  small  black  poinis  marked  with  a  woitiab 
dash  in  tbo  middle  as  tbere  are  longitudinal  banda  ^ 
scales  on  the  Upper  part  and  sides;  sil  the  lower  parts 
greyish. 

SCENE-PAIN  1 ING.  VV.;li  respect  to  the  stage  of  the 
aetieni  iheaire-*  very  little  is  known,  and  even  that  is  exceed- 
ingly indistinct,  being  founded  not  upon  description,  but 
roertdy  on  incideiitnl  allusions.  Oianting  thorefor*  tbat  the 
aoiients  employed  some  kind  of  tem|>orary  stage  deaoratton 
sailed  to  the  solncet  of  the  piece,  it  is  very  qucstioiwUe  if 
it  at  all  reaembled  our  modern  scenery.  Indeed  the  stronge  r 
presumption  u  that  it  did  not:  while  the  width  of  tbru 
»t  i>;i  s  renders  it  dilHcult  to  undcistand  how  any  scene 
pu. 111.  (1  upon  a  single  piece  uf  canvasii  of  suHirient  »  z» 
could  11  1  .  e  l  oen  let  down,  or  rather  drawn  up.  as  it  is  sup- 
posed the  atiltea  were,  or  otherwise  changed  duriAg  the 
performance;  it  is  quite  certain  that,  however  contrived  Cr 
cxcciiteil,  any  kind  of  scenery  like  that  of  our  modan 
theatres  could  not  hato  produced  tbo  same  degrao  of  41  ii- 
sion.  The  very  circumstance  of  the  performance  takmx 
place  III  the  open  air,  and  in  daylitiht,  reiuores  all  dmtbt  j> 
t'j  the  rriMl  ir.I'!  riiirit\  of  scenic  eUci-t.  c^jicc:.!! ' v  when  it  i« 
r'-'e>illi .  led  ili;r.  I.i.'siiio*  daylif;ht  tbeic  « us  !-uu>hinc  al>o 
e  .i.-' rpiL'iitly  ^I  '  liientnl  «hDt|.e.\>  iluowii  frnm  one  side  wp-fi: 
tne  singe  and  >ceno  itself,  l.i  fie',  wuliout  very  slp>ng  p«M- 
live  proof,  we  may  very  Well  \<v  e\  used  for  questioning  if 
there  wiu  anything  approaching  to  »oe«io  iiliisian  and  stags 
en'c<M  in  the  (Iramaiieeshtbitionsof  thoantients>  SiirhdoaW 
is  further  greatly  strengthene«l  by  our  knowing  that 
fkr  from  ahrtwing  any  proflrienry  in  linear  and  aerial  pi  i 
?|)ective,  in  j'owertul  e1',:  ii  M-i'-iro,  aid  in  lutnl-e  i  |  t  <:a 
position,  n€  I. iy  llio  loiii.iK.K  aivd  *-i'eeimeiis  i  l  afitM'r'! 
painting  betray  great  ignorani  e  of  or  dtsregord  to  ibein,  ve! 
they  are  prcri>gly  those  branches  of  hi*  art  in  whicb  ti  n 
requisite  that  the  scene-painter  should  be  llioruughly 
skill,  d,  and  those  which  are  roost  essential  to  bis  tubjuti. 
Wiih  'It  alhoi'ough  knowledge  of  these  branehes  it  ia  im- 
pusaible  to  produce  any  tolorable  imitation  of  boiliUBfta  or 
landsenpe  news,  which  in  fact  rmnpriso  nearly  th»  whole  vf 
the  scene-pointer  s  province.  Be>ides  all  tins,  it  is  evi-I.-nt  tbi.; 
50  far  from  exacting  truth  like  imitation,  the  antiiuii*  ii^-e.- 
looked  iiiiiiiv  irro-'^  iiH  '  ini^i.  lines  lii.  ir  stage  ;  ibr.r 

irajiic  and  counc  uutsiiks  re  groleM]ueiy  unnaluial.  wtiik. 
by  enlarging  the  ncfiirs"  hcods  and  face*,  tlicv  must  lim*^ 
bad  the  etlvei  of  diminishing  rather  than  at  all  inrrsaaa&( 
their  apparent  staluEe»  giving  Ibou  the  pioportioiia  of  4««tfe 
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wilh  slun'iMl      li-.'S.     C'lnf^equc  ully,  lliau^li  TTC  are  TMT  } 
iinpi;rff?i!y  .^rrjiiaiiitinl  \vi\\i  tiic  s!a','c  perrjrmanc.*s  atvl  , 
;i]i;)ar;»tns  of  liiL-  Greok  anil  Uomdii  ibcx'ros.  iLe  litllc  lliat 
wo  do  kiio  v  is.  a>  far  n«  it  rroi'.s,  ijuitc  cuiifluMvetgAiiut  imy 
<l<<^c^>  of  scc>n>c  iUuMon  Uavtug  b«en  roac-heJ, 

With  the  tike  and  fMrogrett  of  soene-puntiiiK  and  clngc- 
cfKsst  in  iBodeni  timai  we  are  not  murli  bolter  a(V|uaii)i«d, 
tinm  na  apedmen*  of  early  fusetuery  have  been  preserved, 

I  1  1  iialy  B'-anty.ras'iril,  and  fra  ;inoiU  ir\  n  iii ..ea  relative  ta 

II  have  c-jme  down  to  m.  From  what  ia  recorded  of  Balda** 
»-»ri  Peruii  "->  [  }'i.u!  z/.i]  vrork^afthts  cla^i.aiid  thaMof Mine 
other  artt«ti.  it  would  seem  that  »oeae-p  iintinK  w^ii  brougbt 
nl  I  at  once  to  pt^rfactioa  ab>at  tb*  time  of  L-^o  X  We  auapaet 
liovaver  that  tber«  ia  aoina  ut-iggwation  in  •ucb  aeoounta» 
far  all  •zeallAiiiM  i«  ocNnparatiTa,  and  the  tatia  d«ifr«e  of 
illofian  which  w,»uld  rniwbs  thou;;htn3tat  aU«extrao  linrirr 
WMld  hive  seeu'd  quite  mimical  to  t'i  )*e  arcu*to  u  '1  to 
\orv  inferior  attonnpt*.  O  viii^  1  j  w  i  ii  of  hw*  tiouI  re-o.d 
iiMil  acirurate  descnp'.ion,  it  it  ak>  very  dijuUtlul  wbetlier 
any  considerable  irep'ovement  took  place  in  the  f^ea  'ral 
econ  nay  of  the  aug«anl  everything  cjnnecte  1  with  aoenis 
apparato«.  as  wall  aa  in  floaae-pjintin;:^.  Stiai  of  i*«iutsi*a 
ova  daiiga«  Tor  te  Mies  are  aaid  to  ha  slill  in  atuatanee,  anl 
wera  there  engraved  copies  of  tbem.  or  had  other  ehef*- 
d'tBiivr  -  nf  thi^  kind  be«n  so  perpetuate  I  a  ul  sprej  !  a^>roal. 
wo  «hjul(l  be  able  to  decide  whpre  n  i\v  wi  ran  onl  v  lio  iUi. 
Far  nam"*!  of  his  rop  it  iii  >ii  mth  his  r  i  ito  n;!  >rAr.t>> 
Jjne«  was  iiidcfbtcd  to  the  fmry  mi  talent  he  displaved 
II  >t  morely  as  a  scont?-p-»inu»r.  Imt  m  trotting  np  pageants 
ani  muqtws,  an )  planning  the  ddo^ratioa*  and  m  lehinwy 
ftir  th3ii.  Th»  ilaioriptio34  hiw.fvw  givai  of  tfadtn  ara  so 
quiiat  and  bnn'iattta,  tbit  thif  rather  shjv  \\r.v  liberal 
other*  word  of  thafraiAiration  towards  hi-n.  than  convince 
iw  that  Jot\c*  liiii);elf  apprjaehed  tho«  srenic  cmtrivau'.'si 
anl  eff.tet*  which  hive  *\n'^  b'san  pr>dii'v>l  fart 
ha\  >!  littK'  m  >rt!  than  tra  lii».>!\il  r^^pirt  Ik  '[  •;>i;:i1  npn,  for 
th  'i-t-  e\i-!"-i  m  history  of  thea'ncai  pimtin:;  ani  of  t'le 
v.ui.ui^  I'lijirtivoni^nts  whieh  have  fron  ti  ne  totims  takon 
plaid  in  the  dacoFatkma  aai  anparattia  of  tha  sta^o. 

or  thklaat,  and  aTtfaeqaanntf  of  bid-len  maehinerr  re. 
quHito  for  expeditiauslj  rham^ins  the  anoncs,  a'  well  as  f  ir 
olR«eiin7  mora  esmploT  displays  in  jiiv-e^  tpedacle,  «  • 
shall  not  here  st>eak.  but  r  "u-r  Tnirk^totho  jku  Ulm! 
scenery  alnn*.  Bn^min::  u  ii'i  wlia-  i*  ti'chn'cally  thedro/i- 
sr..'ne.  ;vi  h  •iu<;  the  simpii-st  of  all,  wo  hiv(»  m  ;rely  to  rcniirk 
tliat  It  i'<  no  m»re  than  apicture  or  sin;{lepaintei  surface  let 
d  iwa  by  way  of  blind  or  oartain  between  the  acts,  so  a«  to 
rloio  np  tbe  ooenin!;  of  tha  piQieentan.  As  it  f onerallj 
c»ntinnes  lo  be  n<ed  for  an  indefl.iite  tima— *ba  one  at 
C'Jvent  Gard-*n  has  been  there  ever  aince  the  theatre  was 
rehuilt  (Ho9»--th©  drop  i*  m"*!^  earefullv  exciruind  than 
b  ick  scones,  which,  shi  vy  .1^  tti  -v  in  ly  !)i>  in  ofljct,  are  re- 
qii're]  O'tly  for  a  »ea»uin .  i»ad  are  at  a  tu  i«h  tfrcater  dis^a  ice 
t:  jm  the  spjctators.  As  ftr  toi  as  pict  >rial  etTiict  and  truth 
of  p^rtpootivo  are  oncerne  I,  a  arj;>  sh)W«  itself  to  lar 
<;  vatar  advantage  thin  o'h^r  scineiy.  which  is  com^sed  of 
fliffjreat  piaoea  eoajtitaling  wh  it  is  called  a  set  of  foenes. 
TbaMCoaaietof  tbe  narrow  upright  pieeasoatlad  tieh  temes 
or  wiii  '^o,  of  tho  mrrow  honz nual  one*  (hanging-sc*n-^$  or 
vojff't.  painted  t  i  mi  ital..'  a  «ky  or  cjdin;^.  but  chiefly  in- 
tetj  led  to  screen  tlx-  spir-u  uv.t  ttn:  ■itajn),  anl  of  ibj  <<  i(;Jlt 
jtv*!?.  B icks  ajain  are  of  two  kirrU,  vix.  rolling  scenes, 
which  are  letdown  from  abivc. and  fitlt,  which  are  formaJ 
of  (WO  slidinjs  aeenat  atrained  up>n  fram  n;,  like  th«i  wii^«. 
and  tB«etin<7  each  other  and  anitin$in  the  centre.  Tnaiaare 
etnpldved  when  what  aie  tertned  practicabU  scenes  are  re- 
quired, that  is.  with  doors,  windi^s,  &<;..  which  ahuit  of 
beinji  u^od  as  real  d  wrs.  Si'.  :  or  eUe  *  ho.i  there  is  occa- 
sion (hii  tbe  *  fl*t'  sh  iuld  sudd^rnly  op  "n  and  discover  aa- 
I -iMT  ~i  i-n"  bcSin  l  It.  In  addition  to  tiu  sc,  Uu  ri-  are  what 
arc  teriQ  id  open  tlats,  which  are  scene*  cut  out  in  pUeea  «o 
that  both  the  b  ick<rround  i%  fesn  and  tbe  actors  eaa  pua 
tbro^tirh  them.  Tney  are  cjinii^nly  uaad  for  tha  ie^> 
s<*ntfttton  of  j^rovaa  or  forests,  but  aonetims*  dtr  tntertore 
\,  ;ih  oji  -n  arches.  Tu^ro  are  hosid'js  what  arc  techuicallv 
i^ii  J  A  a  as  pier^i,  narrow  acaaai  placed  obliquely  on  oa«?  si  iu 
nf  ilic  stajjc  wh  Ml  it  is  wanted  to  show  a  can  14  . ■  or  cocikt  of 
a  bouse,  with  a  pr  I'Si  ahle  d>or  in  it.  LwUy.  lb<!re  u  net 
fcen^V.  a*  it  iatdr.uii.  a  sp-c'es  of  sta?e  d-icoration  very 
te^entlf  int^uoaU  w!»«w.  w^toad  of  the  usual  win^s 
nnged  one  wlbmA  th*  othei;  there  is  a  sin ;le  scene  oa  each 
rlile  extending  from  font  to  back,  si  that  the  stagj  is  cioa- 
|letoly  eneloiel  By  this  miuii  a  mKO  perfeet  lepretMata- 


tton  of  a  room  can  he  </bUuic,I  Uian  where  wings  are  em- 
ployed. 

In  fact  sidc-icciics  or  wings  can  be  regarded  as  litllc 
better  (lian  so  many  df>taelied  acreons  absolutely  ncoe^saiy 
to  shut  oat  frun  view  the  space  on  eich  side  of  tho  sla^e, 
since  in  themselves  they  rather  detract  from  than  at  all  aid 
idusiMH  and  effect ;  m  jre  especially  to  interiors^  where  what 
should  represent  a  continuous  wall  or  surlhce  on  oitlwr  aite 
is  broken  into  several  pieces.whi  '1  i  e  Vciides  placed  parallel 

10  the  back  scene  or  Hat.  insteaii  >i"  h  -i  it  rij<lit  angles  to  it. 
If  the  scenery  b  -  vie.vo  1  exa-My  from  tiie  ivntri'  jud  I'loni 
the  true  perspective  distance,  tbe  defect  tiius  occasioned  is 

11  >t  very  striking  or  offensive  ;  but  if  the  spectator  be  near 
lo  tha  sta^  or  plaesd  on  one  aide  of  the  hoiue,  the  whde 
beeMies  mii«  or  leM  distorted,  and  the  wita^i  only  so  many 
di»iuinted  fri<;iiients,  so  that  alt  scenic  illusion  isdestroyoili 
and  should  the  back  scene  hs  at  a  considerable  distanoe,  no 
p  irt  iif  a  u  iU  Ijj  vi-iihiu  to  t'.i  jsf  in  t  io  hoxe>  next  the  pro- 
»u«uium,  but  luuely  llic  iange  of  wuig*  o.i  one  side  anl  the 
gaps  betwe?n  tbem. 

Scena  paiiitin^  is  executed  in  ditttmp'r,  that  is,  with 
coluar*  inued  up  with  siie.  the  desi<.jn  being  irst  made 
in  a  akeioh,  which  is  aoeurately  laid  d>WB  to  aoale»  and 
froit  whieh  the  perspective  ontliAes  are  tmntferred  to  tbe 

!<irL»-'r  surface.    Ins'eal      b'»;min^  with  deal  ooloinrinj 
nni  th»n  s^radually  wjrkiij  T  up  lus  picture,  the  artltt  puts 
in  all  his  ftrdcts  ;it  onw  (as  in  fre«o  piintin^) — the  full 
ton*  of  the  lights  an  l  shadows,  tlnishinf;  a^h'  proceeds,  and 
mirely  reto'ic'iin*  thow  parts  aflerwar  U  which  rjr^uire  ad- 
ditional depth  or  brillianey.  In  this  kind  of  painting,  braaurs 
at  eseeetioa  and  itrikin^ess  of  eCeot  are  inlispensahle. 
and  nature  mast  be  rather  eicagjeimtad  than  tiie  eontrary ; 
at  the  »arn8  tim?  care  mast  bo  taken  lest  m^re  gaodineu 
b.'  s'lbstitiito  1  for  brilliancy  and  richn^Ms.     Further,  as 
roaoh  of  v.\.^  r-o^turn^  of  tha  p";eco  dopand*  upon  htm,  it  is 
ira  >:)rti:it  ih^t  tS<?  •ir-n  -  siamtor  slioil  1  njt  only  l>c  well 
skilled  in  a'xhilectural  d-y.inea'ion.  but  aUo  w  -U  uifonnsl 
as  to  the  stylaa  of  difr;^ront  eonntries  and  peru)  is.  s  j  as  t  j 
avoid  th^ae  errors  ani  anachronisms  which  are  fre:iacntly 
eom-nitted.  and  whieh  are  sometimss  ao  glaring  thalso 
b^autv  of  excTulion  can  at^ne  for  them.  *mtut 
Much  of  the  effect  of  scenery  depends  up^n  a  akunit 
mile  ..f  li;,'litin^  it  ;  in  which  respc.-t  considerable  improvo- 
weats  have  taWeti  plac«j  uf  Ule  year*,  and  the  light  is  now 
occasionally  thrown  from  above,  as  well  as  from  the  sides  and 
thu  foot-li'jbts.    A  variety  of  m^haaical  contrivances  have 
alw  bj'n  brougflit  to  great  p^rfesUon  so  as  to  i  naai  •  parti- 
cular etbeta  in  the  m^t  deeaptive  manner,  such  as  tho^o  of 
niKmligbt.  where  the  mnn  break*  through  the  clou  Is  and 
gUani  upsn  water.  &c..  chan;;asof  the  aky  from  clear  to 
storioy.  or  tha  onlrary.  the  sudden  g:lare  of  flra,8M. 

Taouijh  lo)kei  upjn  as  a  very  subirdmate  bnacih  nf  the 
pictorial  art.  mv  iy  artiSts  of  suosrior  ability  h  v  e  aoplied 
the  Qielvcs  to  sceno-paimin!;.  To  the  nam  •  of  IVruzti  we 
may  adl  thue  of  Bibieni,  S  -rvan  loni,  l^utberbouri?.  Lara- 
hart  Rioker.  Goniajo.  Qiaglio  [QaAOLio],  Sanquinco, 
Grepiaa,  SlanAald.  anil  Kiberta.  Tna  fine  of  the  M«na- 
painter  however  resamhlas  that  of  the  aetor:  splendid  as 
his  triu-nih*  !ir..'.  th  -v  are  of  short  duration;  a(t;ratna»hw 
works  are  >utT  r.'  1  lo  lisippoar  completelv  ;  nay.  even  whiie 
they  are  b  l  >ic  tli  •  pii  •  !  •,  u  1 1  excite  admiration,  it  is  oot 
aljvays  that  the  artist  h  in  .  Vf  isthoujht  of.  or  comas  in  for 
m joh  shire  of  prai-.o.  V'-t,  th  lu^li  th-<  p  >rfiriin  i''fs  of  a 
Garrick  or  a  Si  ld>as  can  lol  be  parpstuatel  a-id  hauled 
diwn  to  posteritv.  iho«  of  the  scone-painter  raiy  tJ  a  cer- 
tain extant  be  preserved  byei^raving:  aai  if  n  H  many, 
there  are  at  laausoms  prodnetion*  of  the  class  that  wiU 


raarit  to  bs  so  rescueil  from  oblivio  i.  Tiiis  has  indeed  < 
aionillv  been  done  in  olh^r  cjuntries;  f  »r  in»ttnee.ai 
of  sc.-  p,i>iUL-(l  bv  Siii  j  nrici)  f,r  tbe  La  Sc^U  llw-itro  .it 
liiiUa  hive  been  eiuraved  and  publi»b«l,  but  we  are  not 
amm  that  anything  of  1 1  ■  kind  by  Bnjlitli  artistt  baa  bean 
given  to  tbe  world  in  that  shape. 

SCBPA'CBiB.  a  small  naiaral  order  of  pleats  Monnng 
to  tbe  reotembrvo«o  group  of  tveomplete  Bcogena.  The 
planu  of  this  order  are  trees  having  alternato  ooriaeoona 
leaves,  with  m-mbrano'js  stipules,  which  form  the  scales  of 
the  bud.  Tiie  tl  nvers  are  duBcious :  the  ra  ilcs  are  arranged 
in  calkins,  tho  tV-iir-il^*  in  short  axilLiry  r  ii*emas.  The  cnlyx. 
is  inferior,  4  5-«  leaved,  in  one  ortwo  wh  jrls  ;  stamens  i-.V, 
with  8-ooUed  anthers ;  ovary  with  2  cells,  in  each  of  which 
there  are  S  ovules ;  no  style ;  stixmi.  with  2  su  irt  eraargi- 
natibbw«t  4«nsedoaesi  seads  single  or  2,  envelopaH 
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in  a  su<jculeut  aril ;  embryo  preen,  in  the  axis  of  albuinun.  I 
lliese  plntiUare  «lHed  to  (  ui  uhtVrri' and  Uetulaces  in  their 
AiavntaceoUK  dowen,  but  tlicir  anUatu  alburninou*  6eed«  ond 
debiacvni  S-e«U«d  peiicBrp  dislmituish  them  from  these 
■*  well  II  Mf  otiicr  ord«r»  to  which  ihey  may  seem  to  have 
jwlltton.  tnty  are  nitivcs  of  the  tropical  parts  of  India. 
The  wood  of  one  of  lb*  t|wci«»  Ltf/idoitmehyt  Roxburghi, 
or  Kokra.  is  ummI  in  IndialbmrioaBfeaiHHiiical  purposes  on 
account  of  Us  li:inltic>s. 

SCEPTIC  (iifynsiv).  one  who  doubts,  who  deliberates, 
who  nr  :unis|K<  i*.    Such  is  tlic  i«rini;iry  meaninst;  of  the 
Word,  but  hkc  most  words  it  has  b«c'ii  wr«?sled  from  its 
primiry  .Mollification  by  ignorance  or  prejuduc,  and  is  now, 
ooyond  its  philosophical  meaning,  used  to  express  a  dissen- 
ter front  an  e^iabhthed  religion.    In  one  sense  it  denotes  a 
pbiloMl^hor ;  for  doubt  it  tb«  first  step  in  science ;  it  is  the 
rcfuta)  lo  tabe  for  gnmted  tn^y  explanation  of  phenomena 
that  may  bo  offered,  and  the  ctrctmipectian  of  the  giounds 
and  truth  of  this  explanation.   In  common  usa«e,  Scoptic 
deiiolcs.  I'xiNcly  i-noiigh,  an  atheist,  dcivl,  pantheist.  Sti'^  or, 
in>>io  I  reciii'l)',  tlu'  lu^lderuf  any  iiclerodox  opinions.  Com- 
uioii  us:ige  is  lioio,  !is  is  usually  the  case,  wronj?.    To  hot 
the  niaiter  tn  lU  true  light,  we  nni^t  remark  that  scepttcism 
is  siiiiply  doubt,  while  heterodoxy  is  disbelief;  soroethin<; 
Binifoslly  diktiitet  from  doubt,  which  is  a  mere  oscillation 
of  ibl  mind  botwwa  opinions ;  the  belief  of  this  moment 
nistiog  into  iboeoouiiy  belief  of  tb«  noxi;  whonoi  disba> 
lief  IS  tile  helitt  in  tomething  contnidietoiy.  Tbia  hitor 
dL'riiiiii.jti  ordi-belic'f  W-lwj,  mow.  wc  «i||  liriffly  endeavour 
to  ^iiiloiantiate  it.    Ru.d,  ami  ijlhcrs  of  ilio  Scotch  school, 
i-Ui..-.  c] i>bolii:f  ii.s  aa  indcpi-udi'iit  ]<u'.ver  ul"  the  iniud,  cijunily 
wiiti  belitii'.    VVu  hulJ  tliut  tim  two  aiu  uitti  and  lite  ^aiae 
power  exercised  on  contrary  opinions.    Let  us  take  a  siiii|ile 
'  lUusii ation  :  A  believes  that  Mr.  Jones  is  in  the  next  room ; 
B  disbelieves  it.    Assent  and  duscnt  must  here,  as  every* 
vhore,  be  rigidly  demarcatod  from  belief  and  disbelief.  A 
Mine$,  tbatta,  from  certain  indications  (having  beard  him 
speak,  or  seen  him  enter)  it  is  his  firm  conviction  tbatMr. 
Jones  i«  in  the  next  room.    B  disbelievft,  that  is,  from  cer- 
lain  indications  (having  si>eu  hiiii  ^'n  out,  ur  ('-iiuying  he 
taw  him  in  the  street,  ur  kiio«tiig  ilwt  he  mu>.i  ha 
wluMoi  It  ;s  Ins  Arm  conviction  that  Mr.  Jones  is  not  in 
tbe  next  room.    Now  it  is  evident  that  this  denial  is  iden- 
tical with  the  belief  that  Mr.  Joiics  is  elsewhere,  and  not  in 
the  room.    If  he  had  no  belie/ in  hi*  being  r^«toA«rri  bow 
could  he  disbelieve  his  being  in  Ibe  room?  lai|WMlbl«. 

Bo  micbl  4uteni  from  it  from  piiilon*  Ibr  «f  amwi^or  Ibr 
the  Mtae  of  deceiving  others,  but  in  hie  own  mind  he  eoald 

not  disKelievc :  for  beli<  fi^  not  volimiui  y  ;  it  i^  tlie  irrosi^t- 
iblo  result  and  conclui>ib>a  uf  certain  eMdeiues  or  tliuu^htn. 
But  he  might  doubt  hii  being  in  the  romn.  And  what  would 
be  passing  in  his  mind  then?  Win.  a  conKiant  oscillation 
I>ctween  evidencf  and  evidence,  lie  might  have  heard 
Mr.  Juncs's  voice,  or  a  voire  he  thought  like  it ;  and  ho 
mi^ht  have  seen,  or  fancied  he  saw.  Mr.  Jones  in  the  street ; 
beie  ibe  contticting  evidence  betog  pretty  equaU  bta  mind 
mu«t  oeeinate,  i>.  ne  do»Al».  In  tiiia  ease  he  must  either 
relinquish  the  subject  altogether,  or  go  into  the  next  room 
to  satisfy  himself;  for  the  mind  cannot  remain  pasxire ;  its 
e--i<  nce  and  condition  li  activity,  und  if  it  once  be  placed 
m  coiiini't  uiiii  a  Hiilijeef,  it  must  lean  to  one  side  or  the 
other.  It  inu>t  believe  a  tiling  or  disbelieve  it  li.r.  lielu  \e 
something  else  which  is  contradictory),  or  must  oscillate — 
one  motneni  believing  this  thing,  and  the  next  believing 
another  thing.  1  f  then  this  diatinotioa  be  borne  in  mind— 
if  we  have  ngbtly  demavtaled  doubt  from  disbaliof— 4tie 
•ffoneoni  applieaiioa  of  maplie  ia  common  usage  will  be 
obrtous.  An  anbelieter  and  an  infldel  ore  convertible 
term*  ill  ordmar)  l.ui^ua^'e  ;  but  nothing  can  be  more  erro- 
neous. An  unbelicMT,  111  a  positive  senio,  is  the  beiievcr 
in  some  o/A<"/-  reli^jKiil.  atid  as  d.'),'matie  in  Ins  helnCas  the 
most  orthodox  (and  hence  tlte  early  Christians  were  called 
atheists  bv  the  Greeks,  because  they  disbelieved  in  their 
gods),  anil  might  turn  round  upon  the  orthodox  believer 
Vitb  the  charge  of  unbelief  iu  kit  religion.  Thus  a  Mo- 
himmedan  ia  an  oabeliever  to  the  CbriMisns.  and  rict 
vtrtiL  An  imjttkl,  «n  the  other  hand,  as  the  word  implies, 
is  one  with  no  belief,  a  doubter,  a  sceptic.  The  Inrnlel, 
when  truly  such,  does  not  dissent  because  he  believe?,  sotne- 
Ihini;  else  — not  because  lie  bus  a  i  iH  iry  failh  —  luu  !)•!•- 
cause  Im  cuiinol  U-heve  fur  any  length  ol  time  either  the 
one  or  the  other;  he  oscillates  between  them.  This  last  is 
the  inie  Mwpiici  Ibis  be  alwaya  lemaio*}  be  doablit  be 


deliberates,  lie  ctrcumspccts  to  the  last  day  of  his  eictstettf«: 

soon  as  be  ceases  to  doubt,  debbcratc,  and  circulil«}n'<rl. 
and  takes  tip  a  distinct  failb,  hiS  character  a.*  a  •■cepiK- 
vanishei;  be  becomes  a  believer.  When  considering  ibt.- 
great  and  awful  subjects  of  religion  or  philosophy,  the  weak- 
ness of  the  haouHl  ntind  moat  ever  keeu  it  in  this  slate  uf 
soepticitm,  when  once  it  has  ranouncoil  its  foith  in  things 
higher  than  its  own  logic  :— when  onee  reason  w  set  up  as 
tbe  sUndard.  measure,  and  oiponcmt  of  all  thiiiga»  tbo 
human  being  is  lost  in  the  shoreless  set  of  s«eptJeUm. 
Hence  mathematicians  and  l  iyieians  liave  !io  oHen  been 
sceptics  when  they  b.ivc  ackiiowludi^cd  iiu  hij;bei'  suurcc  of 
knowledge  than  ibeir  sinall  '  discourse  of  reason,  looking; 
before  and  after.'  History  afiurds  many  a  saddening  upec' 
taele 

■  0(  faut  limrsiiliY'a  sailcted  la|ie, 
*  liiiMllH  la  1  sfi  ¥lili  riaMisi  toUlsj  * 

In  one  sense,  there  are  few  who  are  not  si»ptics  on  cer- 
tain points;  and  on  the  other  hand,  few  who  can  properly 
bo  designated  as  sceptics;  for  to  deserve  this  they  ruu^t 
continue  in  the  stale  of  duubt  which  admits  of  no  afHrtna- 
tion.  Most  men  begin,  as  was  i-aid  of  Desc.iries,  m  di  iibi- 
ing  everything,  and  end  in  believing  Meryl  lung.  The  few 
who  ha%e  consistently  preserved  the  character  of  sceptic 
have  been  among  the  most  celebrated  in  tbe  history  of  pbt- 

losophv.  [SCKFTICISU.] 

SCSPTlCiSM  (Xci^).  doubt,  delibemtion.  dmiuapee^ 
lion.  There  are  two  signifleatums  to  tht«  word :  the  om 

denoting  doubt  of  an  explanation  ofpbenomena;  fb.eotbc.- 
the  mure  precise  indication  of  a  certain  i  lussol'  (ibilusApher* 
\»ho  have  cuntmupd  sceptic*!,  whose  system  of  ihoiighi  iii  it» 
fuiidaineuial  poults  ever  remained  sceplical.  To  'alter 
we  alonu  direct  ourselvi-o. 

Socrates  has  been  commonly  railed  the  fiwnder  of  thiS 
sect  by  the  enunciation  of  his  famous  tenet»«Hdl  he  knew 
waa  that  be  knew  nothing.  Bat  this  waa  mow  a-Iimitatian 
of  tbe  eonndence  of  t)ie  Dogmatista  and  Sonhista,  and  a  eon* 
fession  of  tbe  weakness  of  the  human  unden^tandint;;.  thii 
any  fundamental  scepticism,  such  as  was  subsequemly  errv- 
brared  by  Pyirho  and  others;  for  though  Socrates.  n»ar« 
occupied  with  pulling  down  than  building  up,  ndvanced  ie* 
speculative  opinions  of  his  own,  yet  we  agioc  with  Sclile*r- 
niaclier  in  awarding  to  him  the  merit  of  having  first  posJt«d 
the  true  idea  of  science  (as  the  intercommunion  of  dialer 
tics,  physics,  and  ethics) ;  and  this  OBO  positive  piineiple  la 
his  philosophy  is  sufficient  alone  to  donareate  him  fr«n  tbe 
sMptica.  As  well  nigbt  B^eoa  bo  aocuseil  of  scepticism, 
bia  fmeition  in  tha  'Hiatory  of  Pbtlocopbv'  being  verr 
similar  to  thnt  of  Socmtw.  HoiT  dISbrent  tliia  ie  ftvn  the 
scepticism  of  Fyrrho, 

*  Who  would  Dot  « itii  .1  fKTctnTitorj  toua 
AtMTt  tiw  lUMs  upna  bit  face  lib  oirii.* 

and  wtioM  whole  philosophy  (Kinstsled  in  a  saspenaioB  of 
judgment»or  peraetual  nqtation \JhtMaaa\,  may  b«  s'>en 
a  comparison  with  some  dednitlOM  of  scepticism  by  the  pin 

losophers  themselves.  Sextus  Empirieu.s.  tbe  historian  •  f 
the  sect,  defines  it  as  'the  power  ((<  la^it)  of  opi«>»ing  m 
all  their  contradiction  the  n'rimiottx  rej-i  •■sfntiiiiont  and  ll  e 
r.oncejttiom  c/  the  mind  {fatv^tfuva  Tt  cat  pooifitva),  arid 
thus  to  induce  perfect  ^iuspensiun  of  judgincnt'  iSfxtiu 
Emp.  Pyrrho.  Hypot.,  L  1, 4);  and  Cameadea  denied  tbepe*- 
sibihty  of  real  Imowledga  of  anything  ttom  tbe  Iwolbld  teU* 
tion  of  tbe  repreaeotation  (imife-idea,  fmwra^ia)  to  thr 
object  (ri  faf ra«rii>),  and  to  the  mind  {i  i^vrm»w{-)tiroi  i,  as 
the  mind  had  no  criterioi)  of  the  truth:  all  that  could  b- 
aflltnned  was  mere  probability  (r6  wi9ay6v).  jhtmMvxax:* 
defines  it  as  the  recollection  of  opinions  from  the  tostiraonv 
of  the  senses  or  other  evidence,  by  winch  means  one  do^rai 
was  oppusevl  to  another,  aiitl  u]>on  comparison  all  found  u-*" 
I  less  uiid  confused.  (Brucker, /m*/i/.  f*Ai7o<.,  ii.,  e,  14.  J  r.) 
Prom  the  fallaciousness  of  sense,  the  differences  of  sensuous 

Sroeptions  in  different  organizations,  the  weakness  vf  ui- 
mtiAdilVf  Mtd  tbe  impossibility  of  diving  b«o«at)i  tbe 
appearancM  to  the  real  cauasaof  things,  t lie  sceptics  de> 
dueed  a  system  of  Indilfeivnoe  which  became  etjually  diffi- 
cult to  accept  or  refute.  They  maintained  that  every  prv- 
position  retjuircH  u  prior  proposition  to  support  it,  and  *tmn 
ad  infi/iititin  ;  nr  else  it  assumes  sumo  axiom  which  catinot 
bi'  pr<ivi-d,  and  is  to  be  taken  fur  granted  without  demon' 
stration.  and  consequently  may  Iw  denied  with  the  aame 
force  with  which  it  is  assumed.  Furtber»  tliat  nothing  cat^ 
be  known  by  raeansofitaeKliorbyinMnaofsoiMtbing  el»c. 
Whilst  that  other  raaniiw  UDkiwvm  lad  that  mlMr  muat 
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dther  be  oaknown  or  knovn  ^  idmds  of  lometUing  cUe, 
and  to  on  <uf  inflm'lum.  (SMRflHttki*  1$  )  ThIl'ifaiBtit 
[  exir«mBW  aubtlfl.  and  in  IjWLfWffWtiblfl ;  bfl^lBHff 
'  piufoundlf  remmrkfed,  tliere  it  thia  fundamental  Haw  in  nb- 
solute  »e«ptiei«m,  '  that  it  gives  out  ererylhing  fur  appear- 
aiui-  It  ((.L  io  lislinxuisheB  appearance  from  truth, 
uiul  r>r  i-L>ii'.sid  uiuai  have  a  mark  of  distinction;  conse- 
f|nM,;ly  }  i  c!,unpo!ie$  a  knowledge  of  tlio  trutlj,  thus  contra- 
♦iuiing  liiMiir.  The  careful  avoidance  of  any  expression 
SiV'oatin);  of  certainty — the  using  of  (he  term  setms  for  7> — 
wbicb  vas  adtofMd  b|  tUs  Mtt.  hti  bMn  illimiUibly  ridt- 
cul»l  with  all  jS^vU  Mi  Tivaetlj  bf  MolMr*  (Mortage 
Fbrci,  act  i ,  s%  SJi^^  and  intleed  a  system  so  unsntisfoctory 
nerer  could  and  never  has  taken  muc4i  root  except  in  mmds 
nf  :i  v(iy  jir'-'.iliAr  and  ml,i';i"it  i,,,i.ii'e.  Tlie  abncgntion 
t.i"  uiu,u's  i..juJc6>l  faculty,  liit  perp«'tual  indecision 

on  every  point,  »o  htlle  accords  willi  thi  i;  and  proili- 
giou»  artkvily  and  creative  power  of  the  tiuiid.  that  the  renl 
proferaors  of  acepticisai  have  been  universally  indolent, 
easy-natured,  sensual  men,  wilb  whom  Ibe  apticuUlivo 
doubiin;^  wa«  stimulus  enoupb.  Morhoff  (/WtfAilfor,  it., 
4  yi4  L  «.  ix.)  gfvta  m  Moount  of  tut  tb«  toep- 
ticat  >Mtav«  in  liia'dall  laborious  way ;  Braokcr  and  Eofleld 
(H;-/  '/ Pfi;r,.i,^  ;.. ii..c.  lti)giveaiiioiedsldlod aooount 

(.)\  iiiodcrn  scepticism  it  is  remarl,  il  l  ;liat  it  diflfei'slidle 
from  lite  antient,  and  lliat  whatever  »iit<ies  philu<i<>phy  may 
'  have  taken  in  other  departments,  it  has  mu'le  liitle  ur  none 
in  that  of  doubt.  The  snrou  clenching  subtle  urgumenis 
occurred  to  a  lliefDtetus  to  a  Hume.  However  we  will 
proceed  to  ^va  a  bfiof  bialorical  aceount  ot  Um  atlnnptg 
made  to  rcviT*  it 

Sanchez,  a  Portuguese  physician,  published  in  a 
treatiM  entitled  'Do  multuin  nubili  et  prmm  uiuvcrsalt 
'       Scienti<i  quod  nihil  seitur'  (on  the  cxcelient  and  flr^t  uni- 
versal science  that  nothing  iii  known),  a  rare  und  c.vlraor- 
dinary  work,   containing  the  leading  arguments  ef  the 
scoptica  propounded  in  an  extravaijatit  manner;  but  after 
many  tweepmg  assertions  on  tlie  impu^ibility  uf  all  science, 
I      lie  at  last  a<Umui  Ibe  MMiibtlity  of  truth,  and  bintt  very 
I      plainly  that  l)e  bimielf  Daa auaioad  it.  It  it  an  evidence  of 
tbc  res  1 1  ess  3  piril  of  the  timet  and  iba  gfronriag  aiurvilitjr  to  the 
authority  of  Aristotio  and  his  followen.   Bot  notwilbalond- 
iiij;       ifvtiii.it  ( i>;ini'.  i  11    ill  his  own  exclusive  perception 
I       Hi  Ifuiii,  aiiiticiiti  ..j-s  u  icai  sci'plic.     Jerom  Ileitihaym, 
I       anabbotof  Prague,  on  the  otl  i  !i  m  l,  who  wrolc  a  work 
•DoTypho  Generis  Humani'  (on  me  vain  glory  of  hutii:<ii 
1      nature),  ia  which  ho  eodeavour-i  to  expose  the  fulisehood, 
pretunipliun.  and  uncertuinly  of  human  ecienoo.  la  to  Uj 
1^     ^distinguished  from  Sanchez  and  the  Pyrrbonfsta;  be  was  a 
MHjipyo-seapti^  and  bit  evident  design  vae  10  depreciate 
■l^^nnaii  learning  ai  uaimical  to  diTine  wisdom,  and  to  lead 
Tih  II  \^lll-]^>  to  rely  upan  religious  faiih. 

Of  a  >:ui.Jnr  tendency  is  ihe  <'elebrated  work  of  BislKjp 
11  iK'r  {'  Essai  sur  la  Faiblcssc  de  I'Kspril  humain'),  in  w!i;el), 
tUui  «;)^hibiting  the  principal  p'^iuis  of  tiic  sceptic  philoso- 
phy as  given  in  Sextug liinpiiicos  to  prove  the  insutrKu  iH-y 
of  human  knowledge,  he  falls  back  upon  the  couseijueiit 
neea««ity  of  retiring  within  faith  and  being  oontciit  wiili  it. 
So  palpaUe  ia  the  pretence  of  bis  soepticisni,  that  betides 
being  a  diivout  and  learned  biihep,  be  was  the  author  of 
*  Demonslrntio  Evnngelica.'   Yet  with  stngvlar  inconsis- 

itciicy  he  addressed  this  demonstration  to  tbe  wry  under- 
»^  I  a :  1 1 1 1  u  hioh  ho  faod  90  triumpbanUy  aiaerted  could  not 
attain  iruiii. 

Bayle  is,  u  Oousia  lemBrka*  the  ideal  of  sceptics. 
[Bayik.J 

Glanvtll.  who.«:e  '  Scepsis  Scientifica,  or  Ctonfest  Igno- 
rance tbe  way  toScieue«,'  *bas  hardly.'  says  Hallam,  '  been 
seen  by  six  Irring  persons*  (Hallam.  IaL  of  Euro])^,  iv.).  is 
the  syatemaiic  sceptic  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  as  his 
work  is  altogether  a  curiosity  from  the  rarity  of  its  notice, 
till-  (  \^r;r'ri!ih.ir\  ii.itii:e  i  f  i!^  f  mlenls,  and  from  its  aulh^ir 
JiavKr;  b'-jii  [I  i^osgyiiiisn  and  ineniberof  the  Rnyal  Saciety, 
atiil  \ir.:n  Jiii  Siu.  ingonc  year  afterwards  piiblisliei!  abix;k  m 
favour  ui  witcucraft,  we  shall  take  a  rapid  view  of  its  coti-  | 
tents.    After  surveying  our  ignuranoc  in  general  and  in  > 
particular,  be  begins  chap.  ix.  with  iheae  tematkable  passagcii  | 
~*Tbe  disease  of  our  intclIcctuaUistOOgieaCnetto  be  itii 
«wn  evidence :  and  tbiqr  thatibel  it  netware  not  ImaiicA.  but 
aXupidly  eo.  The  wmlinessof  bnnian  understanding  s)1  will  I 

fOtllc-.^.   \L-l  llie  C.jiir'.lciH'i'  nf  iih.r*.  Ill  lliiir  ii    - 1  .r, :  I '  f; 

^i^tibu^i^  diaowos  it^  and  it  la  eobier  Ui  peibuadu  iheiu  ^ 


i 


complain 
iniself.' . .  . 

t|ftftWfifr*bitTe->h#'W€ffl;'aiiitf  all'llS4^^»hat  is  not  to; 
and  to  say  .i!*  nc  (iul  and  none,  is  no  abpurdily.'.  .  .  'Truth 
i»  never  ms^L; ,  la  know  ono  will  ro»iuire  the  knowl«dxe  of 
many.'  . . .  'Thus  is  truth  relative,  and  liltic  considerable 
can  bo  obtaine<l  by  catches.  The  painter  cannot  transcribe 
a  face  upon  a  transient  view;  it  requires  (he  infortnalion  of 
a  fixed  and  observant  eye  ;  and  before  we  can  reach  an  e^tMt 
sight  of  trutVa  uniform  i)crfeclions  this  fleeting  irav^a^- 
our  life,  is  gone,  8o  that  we  see  the  iiue  of  truth  bttf  iOW 
do  one  anoiber'a  when  we  walk  tbe  streeti,  in  a  cawsfeit 
past-iv;  and  the  most  diligi-nt  cbscrvers  view  but  the  back 
side  of  the  hoiijjings,  the  right  ono  is  on  the  other  siflcof  liie 
grave.'  These  passages  give  a  much  better  idea  of  Gkn- 
ull's  style,  illustnitioti,  and  thought,  than  the  random 
pasiages  quoted  by  llHllam.  He  cotiliiuies  to  cxonnnc  ihe 
causes  of  our  ignorance,  which  he  places  in  *tbo  impost urt>a 
and  deceits  uf  OUraensc*.'  cbap.T.,  :itul  wellobaor  es,  'iiius 
our  reasons  being  innoculated  on  tbe  aense,  wiU  retail  a 
rel  ish  of  the  stoelt  they  grew  on ;  and  if  we  would  endeaToar 
aAer  an  unmixed^  kno«  1.  dije,  we  must  unlire  our  farmer 
litres,  and  undo  in  the  cloy  of  our  more  advanced  undcr« 
Rlandihgs  «!>ut  we  bad  s^pun  in  the  uii^hlmare  of  our  igno- 
rance." Cliup.  XI.  eontuins  illustratifjtis  of  llie;e  deeeptuins. 
Chap. \ii.  another  illustration,  'wbicb  is  tbe  limislating  the 
idea  of  our  p.Tss  oiis  to  things  wuhmit  us.'  Clusi'  -l  i'  to 
\\\.  on  the  fallacies  of  the  vmileislaiiriing,  Iiow  i  .-d. 
Chap.  xvii.  lo  xxii.  direeie  l  against  .iXn.stot el ians.  lu  chap. 
Xxiil.  wc  Imve  :i  tu  el  bought  of  Hume's  doctrine  of  CSuW 

tion.  'All  knowledge  of  caufe«  is  (/A^uc^ive,  for  we  kmnr 
none  by  simple  intuition,  but  through  the  mediation  of 

ilieir  effects.  So  that  we  cannot  eoiuludi-  anything  to  bo 
the  cause  of  another  hot  from  its  coiitmiial  lu  eimipaiiying  if ; 
for  tlie  aiusaiity  itself  is  iiisrnsihlr.'  Ilf  IVuther  mnuilaiii.s 
that  there  is  no  'leinonstraliiin  bat  uIktc  the  coniiurv  is 
imnossible,  and  lliitt  we  can  ^eau  e  coiulude  so  of  atiylhiiij;; 
and  ubsei  vcs,  in  tlio  spirit  of  Kant, '  Our  deiiionslrations  are 
levied  upon  principles  ef  ouroum,  not  utnversiil  tiaiwre! 
(^111  ses  he  declares,  in  ehap.X]tt.,  are  *  tbe  aljibabet  of  natun 
and  science,  and  we  cannot  read  without  them;*  and  yet 
these  causes  we  emml  know,  *as  we  know  nothing  hut 
effects,  and  those  by  our  senses.*  '  Causes  are  so  conner-tcd 
tbot  we  ciiiHiot  know  any  wiilnmt  knowir.g  all,  and  this  is 
omniscience.  Kivin  the  .ibuve  brief  aci  ount  of  u  work  litllo 
known,  it  will  be  seen  lliat  its  neglect  has  been  undeserved, 
and  that  it  is  one  nl  the  most  stiikint;  which  belongs  to  thu 
school.  Bnieker  does  not  uu-ntioii  it,  nor  docs  Eiilield, 
Bishop  Berkc!  "■,      conunoiily  c  lassed  with  the  pbiloso* 

EIiicLil  seeplir-  4  'i  that  iniMuncejitioii  of  the  term  We 
ave  before  adverted  to.  is  to  be  regarded  simply  ai  a  be> 
liever  in  another  system  of  philosophy  from  that  usually 
accepted.  He  (K  tiicd  the  cNisteiife  of  an  extorniil  wurltf. 
[UkkKhIEY.]  Ili5  belief  was  in  ulr.ilism.  But  alllHni^'li  be 
111  his  own  pi  Tsoii  was  not  a  sci'iiMi-,  yet  the  irresistible  cou- 
sequence  of  liis  system  was  an  alisnlnti^  see]'licisu),  wliieh 
lluHie  faileil  iHit  to  perceive.  The  viul'sIidii  of  an  external 
woilJ  is  in  itbi-lf  a  matter  of  inibtTereiiee.  A\'e  :>re  so  cnn- 
slitutecl  as  to  hi;  alVected  111  tlie  satiic  way  ns  if  it  hail  liiis 
external  reaUiy;  it  it  the  mendicUy  q/'  amtdausnest,  the 
unconditional  scepticism  which  must  result  from  seeing  ibe 
v«ry  (oundation'fttone  of  our  intellect  (contciou5ne<.s)  thus 
built  upon  sand,  that  fixes  tho  importance  of  the  qncsti.jn. 

iriime  was  the  greatest  ami  the  legitimate  sceplieet'  the 
eighlccnlh  century.  His  was  genuine  Pyi  rlii>iii>iii.  He 
ati.ie'.;ed  the  very  foundations  uf  our  kno\^  lurlge  Ijv  cniili  List- 
ing with  lliem  Uieir  fell'-conlra^Iu-tioiis.  'Tint  truth  is,' 
ob«cr*es  Diiga'id  Stewart, '  that  whereas  Bcrk<  K  y  ki.is  un- 
eetcly  and  fiorfi  A'tA  an  idealist,  lliinte''-  leading;  ubjc  t  vas 
phiinly  lo  mi  uU  ale  univfftat  ncrjAtcistji.  In  tins  re>pect 
the  real  scope  of  his  arguuients  has,  I  tbitik,  been  misunder* 
stood  by  most  if  not  by  all  his  o]i]>oncnts.  It  OTidently  was 
not,  as  they  .teem  to  ha\e  suji)  usud,  10  e\uU  rtasniiiug  in 
p|-eferelice  to  our  iiistinclive  ]<i  uiciples  of  bi:!;<,f,  but  by 
illuslia;iii^  t'!i>;  contrailicloiy  ci'iu'i'.iMims  lo\ihieh  our  (iit- 
feteiit  facullKS  lead,  to  iuM.'U<t  tbe  wb>>le  suIjjccI  i;i  tin* 
Same  suspicious  d.iikiK^s,  and  to  set  their  e\ idence  a^ide 
as  good  tor  iiolhii;;:."  [K^suijs,  n.,  v.  \.)  II  tinu:  nt  ci'iiuil 
Berkelov's  argunieiils  m  disproof  of  extomal  reality,  bui  lie 
went  still  faribi  i ;  after  denying  a  subuUtntive  world  (con- 
sciousness being  coneemed  only  with  ideas  or  repe»enla< 
(ions),  be  denied  on  the  same  gmund  n  svbstanlne  miiui. 
Voi;  he  atks,  su  wc  know  but  lu^pieiuiioiM  aod  idtua,  liviW 
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CM  Vie  luM*  tlut  ihcM  u  an}-tl)tng  more  than  these  ? 
Tbe*e  trr  ibc  <>ulMttnc«  and  limit  of  oor  koovlcdj^  Tlie 

wind  ji*^'.f  hA«  DC  distiwt.  «>iK»rg«?ti^  »iiAf ftMi/me  exUteoco 
— it  i»  b.it  3  n.  :ynioi  r/iJ^,,(.  T1..L.  1^  Tl>e  iloi-irine  ex- 
p  unfte  }  bv  Tbc.T  teiu*  llic  S.>i>..ui,  ;ii  I'Ulo:  '  Thorc  can 
be  n  'h.ng  true,  noibing  exislfiit,  ilislinct  from  the  raitsfl's 
Olrn  ^lijiii  '  (rj  ^it^'fuva  itaarif  raZra  tat  th-at).  In 

tniili  tlio  nr»uinption  of  an  external  reality  upon  any 
piounJ'k  biiberlo  proposed  14  gratuitous  am)  que«tionnh1<< 
In  tli«  fkel of  perrcp'ion  it  i>  assumed  tlial  ibore  ia—l.  tlj<' 
.nutncM:  tiul,  2.  exritine  external  cause.  Bat 
upon  n  liaiient  and  ligtd  iRteiTogation  of  conaeiousnesf.  all 
vc  BihI  in  it.  as  a  fdcl,  it  a  cbaiigt>  in  our  itate  of  being ; 
bevond  this  no  other  element  i*  t:iven,  but  assumed.  Now 
the  (jiic^tion  can  neser  be — wh.il;i  i  v.varc  con^scioiis  4»f  a 
rh.uigc  of  l>eing  fi.ince  change  i»  iht* condiiioti  ofron<c:ou«- 
no«-.  uiii]  iIjc  individual  consciousness  is  proof  of  itself),  but 
wlietLiT.  a*  the  .scfjUu-  nquires  to  know,  wo  have  or  can 
ba'c  any  ki  /ir/ed^^  or  C"/»*c/"mH<'*»  of  tliis  external  ex- 
ciiine  raitte  in  iiM.'lf.  Thi»  we  niunt  fiwe  up.  It  being 
adwiited  Ibat  we  are  influenced  by  extemals  mediately 
in  rtiiTMentation).  (hcrefora  our  eonnciousneM  ia  of  tbe 
I'dWu;  not  of  ifae  tAjeet*  thmielv«$.  All  that  we  (cally  know 
ia  our  own  consciousncs'*  — our  chjiiij;cof  being— btit  We  K> 
nain  ignorant  wlaiber  that  ehuiigc  proceed  from  an  ntiu- 
tinri  <,/  lii'in^  ilsi'lf,  or  from  llie  ti^rrelati.jii  I'fLeing  and  int 
external  object.  The  reasonings  of  Hei'l,  Sleuait,  Broun, 
ki-  ;  insl  I'.ii*  djclriiie  arc  most  puerile.  Slewarl  alone 
seenu  to  have  Cotnprelieiided  it  in  some  of  its  a»pet  !s,  but 
he  no  .vliert'  l.iirly  exp<"es  and  rofules  i(.  If  Hume  is  lo  bo 
refuted, tt must  be,asK-.iit  (lainly »aw,by a  recguHiderniivm 
of  the  very  clemouta  of  pei <'t  ptiun, and  an  inve&tig.ition  of 
the  received doelrinc^i  uhicUUuroe.a»umingascstabli4ied, 
cmpl  ycd  as  flrit  print  inles.  This  was  Ihc  work  of  Kant. 
Since  llie  time  «f  H  utile  tin-re  has  bi:eii  no  lei:iliraale  sceptic. 

SCEPTRE,  from  the  Greek  slifyilion  ((TrrjTr/yov),  n  slatf, 
or  roil,  earricJ  tiy  princes  as  the  e:isi;:M  of  judicial  and  sove- 
reign p.jwer  :  whence  111  Ilumer  it  i-.  accounted  sacred,  and 
tde  ni  jsl  solemn  oath*  swoiii  h\  it.  Tlie  reader  who  desires 
tn  k  I  u  the  different  firm*  in  wliidi  the  sceptre  is  rcpre- 
t  i  on  nntient  coiii-s  may  COiisult  Raddle's  *  Lexicon 

Kei  Niirumarta),'  v.  Si^ptrtm.  Le  Gendre  tclU  us  ('Nou< 
vclle  Hifitotre  de  Prtnce.*  Svo.,  Fbni,  1719.  tom.  it..  ^  116) 
tbat  with  tbe  ktngaof  Pianeeof  the  first  race  the  accptre 
wa«  a  golden  rod  as  tall  «•  tti«  king  himxclf.  Tbe  sccpiro, 
as  oil  c  LiiIgn  of  loyalty,  i«  of  greater  snliquUy  tbaa  ibc 
crown. 

SCIIAFFHAUSEN  {SdHtfhnu^c,  in  French).  01..  of  ilie 
cnnJons  of  tlu*  Swisi  confedeialion,  is  situated  si  ii  tl:  uf  ihe 
Rhine,  .Tud  is  boiindt'd  on  the  north,  east,  ois  i  v,\  st  liy  the 
errand  d'.icby  of  Baden,  and  on  tbe  aouth  by  the  cinlons  of 
Thiirt^uu  attd  ZGrich,  from  wbieb  it  is  £eparalcd  by  the 
Rbine.  It  is  one  of  tb«  amaller  cantons  of  Switzerland; 
thearoa  it  computed  at  tS3  Bn^di-h  squaT«  miles,  and  ibe 
populition.  by  tliL  A  i.-ns  of  18  J-J,  .  J.J^iS,  The  jjcople  pro- 
fe-J«  llie  Reforiiicd  icl.gion.  The  I.ii;.,u.ige  of  the  country  is  1 
n  tliiilect  of  ihe  German,  lescmbliinj  that  of  Siiabia.  The  sur- 
face o!  the  canton  \s  hd!y,  and  the  soil  is  ui  islly  calc;ircous 
TI.e  1;  tieiul  slope  of  ihevallevs  i*  southward*  lo\vurd«  the 
Kiiino,  wh  ch  drains  the  whole  ci,.iintry.  Agriculture  con»li- 
tUtas  the  chief  occupation  of  the  people  ;  the  country  produce* 
corn.  wine.  Ilax.  faeoiti,  and  firutts.  oispei-ially  clierrlcs.  The 
elimaie  is  mild,  compared  wilb  otbcr  perts  of  Swiliterland. 
Tbe  tnanufuctures  consist  of  lc,«:ln.r,  steel,  cotton-spinning, 
awl  disiilliic,;  of  kirsclrva»>er.  Tin-  ca.itini  has  iron-mines,  | 
fr>ini  wliich  about  30,lii:u  liuiidiedv\eij;lil  of  iron  13  yearly  | 
cxirncr.d,  Most  of  the  inc  is  siiulied  111  "he  furii:uc.^  o( 
1.1  ,f  ;i  near  the  fall  i>f  the  Riiine. 

'lire  canton  is  divided  lllt^>  mx  districts:  .SchafTliavisen, 
S'r.ti,  rhayii^rcn,  Neunkirch,  Untcj  li jl!.i  1.  a'i;i  R<-hliilheiin. 
Tiie  'itily  towiisoflbtf  canton  a:e  ScbaCbau»>cn.  Stein,  and 
Neunkirch.  but  there  are  muny  villa;:e«  aod  lianlels.  Tlie 
lioverrinient  wa«  formerly  lik«  llialof  must  Swiss  can:  iis, 
thM  i-  to  say,  the  otizciis  of  llie  h^nd  luwn  werethu  h  t;is- 
l.ii'TN.  ;i;id  llie  caiiii'.iy  p  ipulatnui  vvas  sulijt  i  l  to  ihcin  ;  but 
l  y  11. •  new  c.insi.lutiun  yf  ISJI  the  dciuoi  ratic  principle 
llj    'a<'  )mc  Ci;i'ui'>:ied. 

.\\\  c.itZciu  of  the  ciiiil  ,r,  whoaie  iv.euty  years  of  age  arc 
rh  i  '<ir».  Paupers,  bankrupt*,  mid  ci  iiuiiials  are  dcpiivcd 
of  tl;  •  f  incliisc  F  lei^MiLis  who  putchasc  the  bour;;e«isie, 
or  1'.  'i  ito  nf  one  of  tlic  rommuius  of  the  canton,  become 
eiitii  ted  to  the  eloclivc  franchise  after  fi\e  years.  The  Icgu- 
bit\tt  body,  called  Iho  great  council,  consists  of  aetrentyo 


eight  members.  The  (ownofSchafninu'cn  returi;s  oigbtaeu 
deputies*,  one  for  every  3&1  souls^  and  the  rest  of  tbe  cantoti 
relurns  sixty,  at  the  rata  of  one  for  every  423  souls.  Hits 

the  only  privilege  which  the  tow  n  still  retains.  Candi* 
dates  for  tcels  in  the  great  coutuil  must  be  elcrtont,  and 

twcnty-flce  years  of  age.  Faih.:r  aii.'l  son,  f  r  two  hroilicr  . 
cannot  sit  together  in  the  council.  The  little  coiii.ci:,  <'r 
executive,  consists  cl"  iiiiu'  members  chosen  by  the  prcai 
council;  the  members  must  be  at  least  thirty  y«?ars  of  arc 
The  president  of  the  little  councd  is  siyhd  biir^omj-l.  r. 
Both  tbe  great  and  little  council  are  renewed  every  four 
years. 

The  nrcnueaof  tbe  canton  amount  to  1.^0,009  flurins, 
derived  from  an  Income  tax.  a  house  lax.  patents,  the  mo- 
nopoly of  salt,  which  belongs  to  govcrnmont.  as  well  as  tbe 

cantonal  forests. 

The  town  (  I  Sr!u  fHsausen  is  huilt  on  the  side  of  0  hill 
sloping  to  the  baiik  ol  the  Rhine,  and  is  about  I2C0  lee!  above 
the  sea.  It  is  surrfiiinded  by  walls  flunked  with  towers,  and 
has  a  fort,  the  vaults  of  wbii  h  arc  homb-jiioof.  Tlic  stret  t. 
arc  irregular,  and  most  of  the  houses  are  old  looking',  lut 
many  are  modern  and  han<Uooie.  Ibe  moat  remarkable 
buildings  are  the  cathedral,  tbe  cboreh  of  St.  John,  ibe 
town-houae,  and  the  arsenal.  8eba(niau><en  has 
with  ten  profirssors,  a  gymnasinm,  several  clementurv 
schools,  ana  on  orphan  asylum.  The  tnwii  library  has  be- 
come possessed  of  the  library  of  John  Miiller,  the  hi«toriai) 
of  Switzerland.  There  is  a  .society  for  tin-  ciir  .jij  1  v^eracfit 
of  agricnliiiie,  a  Bible  Society,  and  a  Society  of  Bcneficcnc 
which  l:as  founded  a  savintis'-bank.  There  arc  at  Schad- 
haiisen  several  meixaittile  firms  who  do  considerable  busi- 
ness, especially  in  colonial  articles,  which  ar«  in(todaC*d 
from  Germany.  Tbe  population  is  about  6800.  The  cu- 
rious bridec  of  one  arch,  of  960  feet  span,  was  destroy tx]  by 
the  French  in  1799.  and  has  been  r^larcd  by  a  common 
v*oo'lpn  hrid;.:f>. 

Scliaflhau;cn  was  originally  a  hamlet  of  boatmen,  and  a 
place  for  unloading  the  poods  which  came  down  from  il;-. 
lake  of  Constance  by  the  Rliiiie.  the  boats  bcinw  oIiIi^cnI  tn 
stop  hereon  aceounl  ofihe  falls  in  the  river  below  the  Iuwd: 
and  hei:ce  its  name  'Scnpha.'  In  the  clcveiiih  Century 
a  Uu^  iuuna^tory  boing  boiii  in  the  neighbourhood,  a  totm 
aflervards  gKW  around  it,  and  in  tbo  tbirteenfb  eenturr 
it  was  imlli^  and  obtained  the  rank  of  an  iin)KTu: 
town.  In  1330  it  camo  into  the  possc-sion  of  the  Flou*?  cf 
Austria,  hut  in  tl  >  fl''*tcnth<-cnlury  it  rct  i\(  u.l  iu  inde- 
pendence, and  a..ii  li  Itself  to  the  Swiss  canions;  and  m 
1501  it  \wis  r.'(.'.xcil  ;v  ,1  u  ember  of  the  Confederation. 

The  small  town  of  Siein,  which  is  situated  at  the  outlet 
of  the  Rhine  from  the  Unicrsce,  or  lower  lake  of  Oonatance, 
1i:ts  n  handsome  bridge  over  the  KbilM.  and  SOtDe  remark* 
allc  old  buildings.  li  carries onaoonsiderabloirado  in  vine. 
Neunkirch  is  a  small  walled  town,  wilb  ItPO  itihahitant< 

SCHALCKEN,  GODFREY,  was  born  at  Dort.  m  1  en 
Ilis  father,  who  was  rector  of  the  cjllc;^c  in  that  town,  in 
tended  him  for  one  of  the  learned  prolessions ;  but  findii*^ 
that  he  had  a  decided  inelinaiioii  to  painting,  he  pluccil  hiw 
under  Sohiraon  van  liooirstraten.  He  was  afterwaid>  i\n 
several  yean*  a  pupil  of  C'.eiT.id  Pouw,  whoso  slvlc  a ni 
manner  of  hand1in<:  he  very  successfully  imitated  in  a^MH 
pictures  of  domestic  scenes,  chielly  tcpreaenled  by  e«ndir* 
light.  .After  leaving  Douw,  be  altcmpled  to  olevute  h  , 
style  by  studyin;;  tbo  works  of  Rembrandt,  but  findit 
himself  unc(|iial'to  the  task,  he  returned  to  hi*  oriK.nsi 
manner,  and  his  pictures  were  cuijcrly  bought.  lie  pamUta 
I  n  a  vane  I  y  > ;  I  n  r. .  1 1 1  ers,  bat  he  was  moat  eminently  aiicoevful 
in  candh'i'tjlit  1  u  i 

S  'Iul  I'^i.lK  h  ^;c::ili.'nun  cncouraifcd  him  to  visit  Eng- 
land, vUicre  lie  iiirl  vi  i;h  i^reat  success,  till  he  attomptc<: 
portraits  on  a  iar^e  sr-idc,  in  which  he  m1  so  inferior  to 
Kncilcr,  tbat  he  injured  bu  roputat  ion  ;  but  liamiily  he  sopr, 
bea^me  sensible  of  his  error,  aod  agmn  painted  on  a  ^na) 
•=cale.  It  is  to  he  regretted  ihatlbough  in  his  j^encillinj;  lu-  . 
al!on>t  erjual  toMiori»orVandcrwcrf.  he  is  often  incorrc-t 
hi*  diuvvin^of  the  IIl'ui  an  l  Lo  c'^  .  rip]-,i-,ii->  to  have  c^ip-.d 
nature  precisely  as  \w  -aw  li,  wuiioui  alteuipt:n(j  e\fn  t.i 
give  a  ffraccful  air  to  his  subjects;  hence  in  Ins  portrait.-*  >.  f 
women  hu  was  not  to  successful  as  in  those  of  men.  Th* 
subjects  of  his  male  pictures  are  well  comj>o>id.  Ua 
leaving  En^nd,  he  retired  to  tbo  Hague,  wbcte  he  prtH" 
tised  with  great  success  till  his  deuth  m  If 00.  Tbcw  nrr 
three  capital  pictures  by  this  actitt  in  lUo  coHeetioo  srf*  ba* 
late  majesty  George  IV. 
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SCHATZ.  GEOUGE,  born  at  C  .iha,  November  1, 
1763,  was  a  German  writer  <le»erve<Ily  csieeme  l  ta  liiii  day 
balli  as  an  oriBinul  writer  and  a  critic.  Bein^  of  a  ilt  liL-ate 
cju^tituiion.  he  prefcned  bool^s  to  tbo  tociety  and  amuso- 
nu'  itti  vf  uthcr  boys  of  hii  age;  but  although  devoted  to 
rcadiuir,  and  to  a  specie  of  it  aetdom  Inkea  up  by  tht- 
youDg.  lie  cuuld  not  aubmU  10  furmal  study.  Uo  ibcrc- 
foro  gained  little  by  hia  rettdsniMi  at  the  university  of  Jena, 
«b«re  It  was  intended  hs  tbould  apply  liimijcif  to  jurispru- 
dciKo,  but  bo  oceuDted  himself  witb  Italian  literature  and 
poetry  ;  and  planiieu  •  translation  of  Touo,  and  another  of 
M.-»i-d)iavel!i's  *  History  of  Florence,'  whit  li  last  he  aliei- 
w. Tills  nearly  cisropleied.  The  death  of  Ins  faiher  Idt  Imn 
at  liberty  to  ii-:i.i  ti  lo  Goiha.  wIilic  ho  il.encefortb  almost 
continually  rentdtid.  lie  now  set  about  diligently  studying 
almost  e^ery  European  langua(;o  and  literature,  in  order  to 
becotne  acquatnled  with  their  ehamctsr  and  vriih  the  best 
«ril«:'J  and  the  chief  productions  in^UMia.  By  this  means 
lie  arquired  no  lw»  raluable  tban  extaniivo  stotea  of  r«HdiB(» 
vhicli  cnablod  bim  lo  aopply  a  number  of  excellont  oMty* 
and  papera  to  difTt  rent  literary  journals,  including  tho&e  on 
Breillaand  Camoens,  in  the  supiilument  to  Sulzer's  'llieorie 
tlfi-  Scliunen  Kuiis:u.'  Wh.lo  h  s  m  in'  finished  pieces  of 
(.iKiriAiD  uf  ihat  k;i;  l  p  ja^es^  ii  |  cr:n:mi.'iit  interest.  Ills 
*  ri;v:ewn  '  01)  the  [u uiiuct k)ii^  uf  iho  <hi)  wcro  tMh.uLitfil  lo 
serve  the  cau»c  of  gtxid  taslo,  and  );cncrally  displayed 
lalent,  sbcendiieiis,  and  humour*  tbat,  if  wnployad  on  lo!>s 
fti^itne  subjects,  wuuid  haw oarood  a Torjr  bigb  roputation 

f;i  the  writer. 

Um  original  productions  are  not  muny.  nriUwdo  they 
belong  to  tbe  highest  specter  of  poetry.   Nevertheless  ui 

h.a  pidsc  fables  be  is  sii  oiiil  only  to  L-jssitiy.  uljilu  m  h-.^ 
■i.iiiitcis  njul  niadiicfals  he  sh  jv.s  himself  mllicr  ihtj  r.val 
tha:i  :li>:  iniitalur  ui'  IVtratch.  Many  of  h'.s  minor  pieces 
ore  tii'kcd  lueie  inllvit,  but  are  dislii^guiahcd  by  that  capti- 
vattn;^  charm  of  manner  nhich  frequently  constitutes 
alin;t<.t  the  solo  diflerence  between  prosy  rhyming  and  highly 
^TlU'.J^ht  pueti  y.  That  he  should  have  executed  compara- 
tively so  little,  whilo  gifted  «  tih  powers  to  excel* ceases  to 
be  matter  of  aatonislimant  or  rvproacht  when  it  ii  con- 
sidered that  b«  died  io  bis  thiriy*i«cond  ye«r,  March  3, 
1795. 

SCH.MJENBrRG  a  pruvincc  of  the  electorate  of 
IIe^st.'■Cas'el.  wlm  li  li  ettiutsi)  detached  from  the  rest  of 
tbe  tcrriiory,  and  i*  ^iuiuled  between  al''  5G' and  .Vl"  .1  j' N. 
lat„  and  beiM-een  *J*  1  j'  and  33'  E.  long.  It  is  bounded 
uii  iho  nurlh-ea»t  and  south  by  Hanover,  un  thu  soulh-we^t 
by  Lippc  UctraoM  and  WestpbaliOt  aiul  on  the  west  by 
Sciwueuburg-Lippe :  the  arsais  192sqttBt« ntles.  The  «ur- 
facs  is  undulating,  but  there  am  some  axiensiiie  plains.  Tbe 
Mil  is  lig!n.  and  on  the  banks  of  tlw  Weser  vary  fertile. 
Hic  Sijniel  mountain  in  tbe  eait,  the  Deister  on  the  north- 
east, aivl  the  niickeb'crg  on  the  west,  are  calcareous  moun- 
tain* of  nogical  elevation,  all  cLiihi  <i  \v:tli  Iuil'  tur(-''t>.  The 
AVeser  Ihnva  through  a  considerublo  pat t  of  the  [iruvujce, 
atid  all  the  ^mailer streams  are  its  tributaries,  ciiiier  diiectly 
or  indirectly,  by  means  of  the  Leina.  The  ciiaialc  is  tern-, 
poiH  o.  rather  dry  than  damp,  ro^iembling  that  of  Wesl- 
pbalia.  11m  parts  adjacent  to  the  Weser  produce  corn, 
f -iiecially  rye,  barley,  and  oats,  in  abundance,  and  a  oonsi- 
derablo  qoanttty  is  exported.  The  inhabitants  rais«  potatoes, 
and  all  kints  of  culinary  ve  :etables.  tiax.  and  rapeseed. 
The  r>rus(s  aro  7j,oiiO  acre*  in  extent,  and  furiiisb  tmijci- 
fill  home  consumption  and  for  exp<jrtation.  There  is  txcul- 
lont  pustornge  and  a  line  biLi  1  of  cattle.  Domestic  ani- 
liiaU,  game,  and  flUi  are  not  abundant.  The  minerals  are 
halt.  frttcsiDiie.  and  coals,  which  are  the  best  in  all  ihi^j  jart 
of  Germany.  Properly  speakini;,  there  are  nu  manitrac- 
turv*.  The  province  has  its  own  separate  go\ernment.  The 
population  is  about  2ij,UUU  Lutherans  and  iUUU  Calvioists, 
lieltreen  20O  and  300  Jews,  and  a  few  Roman  Catholics. 
Tlie  ebief  place  is  Rinleln»  a  tolerably  «reU'>bttilt  town  upon 
the  Weser,  over  which  there  is  a  bridge  of  boats,  and  whiclh 
IS  here  j  i.  i  I  bv  il:  ■  Exler.  It  ln'-s  la  a  pleasant  country, 
has  one  g > iir.i;i-iu:u,  uau  Luilierun  ii\r.\  ono  Calvmist 
cJiiiuli,  an  ol  I  I         and  HJOO  inbabitans 

StllAURNBUHG-UPl'E.  This  pnuctiulily  is  i-oiue- 
ti:iii'»  called  Scbuutnburg-Liiiie,  which,  ihou^h  used  occa- 
sionally in  oiluial  documents,  is  stated  by  Il.issel  lo  bo 
incorrect.  It  roiisi^ls,  I,  of  !\  portion  of  tbe  county  of 
Schauenburg.  between  ii"  1 1'  and  52"  30'  N.  lai,  and  b«« 
Uvw  9* ana  9* 3&' B.  long.;  it  is  bounded  on  the  north 
and  iiorih-«ast  by  the  Hanoverian  province  of  Calenbut^ 


on  tlio  ^■.^^t  ai.il  south-eait  Ly  the  Hessian  proving'.'  of 
S'.'kau<jubury,  and  on  tlic  auulli- wcsl  and  west  by  the  I'riis- 
sian  province  of  Westphalia ;  and  2,  of  a  part  of  tbo  coimly 
of  Lippu,  namely,  the  bailiwirUsof  Blomberg  and  ,\lver- 
disseu.  The  area  is  210  S(|uure  miles.  The  prmci^  ihiy 
contains  a  few  small  slreaois.  The  fa<cof  the  country  is 
partly  level,  and  partly  mountainous,  especially  on  ihesouih- 
-cast,  where  the  Buckebeig,  •  wooded  mountain-chain, 
e  n  ters  it  Tbo  country  produces  nbundanco  of  corn,  p  u  Uc, 
tlox,  hemp,  rapescetl,  po'atoes,  and  fruit.  The  mineruls 
are  coals,  salt,  gypsum,  limestone  and  good  building-sione. 
There  is  a  gcod  breed  of  r;i;;U  .  There  are  no  manufactures, 
but  ihc  roiiiiiry-pwple  -[iui  some  yarn,  and  weave  linen  for 
their  o  .vn  i.^L-.  i  hf  population  of  tho  principality  is  2-4,000 
Luihetans,  Ciidvinuis.  and  about  K  O  Roman  Cathohcs. 
The  revenues  are  about  21,0Ul>/.  sterling,  chictly  arising 
from  the  domains,  the  taxes  being  mudoiate.  Them  ate 
no  debts,  for  on  tbe  close  of  the  A^scmbly  of  the  Estates,  in 
U18t  the  priiieo  undertook  to  pay  from  bis  nrivate  pn)i>crty 
the  debts,  which  amounted  to  above  ?0,00ol  sterling.  He 
also  contributes  one-tenth  to  all  i  \t'.,siiifl;:i;u  v  coiiinbuiions, 
both  in  money  and  kind,  in  pen  c  a  i  l  m.  Hi>  lii^,'hnef.s, 
aa  a  iiU'Uil;Lr  of  iht:  CK:riii;in  r-m Iciifi iun.  h.i~  uiic  vote  iu 
ij«jiijiiiK'i:iJii  With  IIolii  iizollt-ni  ami  sutue  other  princes  in 
the  EL-lcct  (  iiiiK  ib  ami  uiie  vote  of  his  own  in  the  full 
council.  The  contingent  to  the  army  of  the  Confederation 
is  2U4U  men. 

BiicRKUUHO.  the  capital,  is  a  well  buUt  town,  situated  at 
tlie  foot  of  the  Haiz  mountains,  on  tbo  banks  of  a  small 
stream  ctUled  the  Aue.  It  contains  a  palaoe^  the  residence 

cf  the  prince,  formerly  surronnded  with  ramparis,  which  aro 

iiuw  c'oaMrU-'l  iniu  p'lblic  promt'ii:oV s  ai.<!  g;^r^!I?:l^     T!i>  iu 
ill  ihu  tuwa  one  Liiihuran  .lad  one  (.\ilviii,»i  chuicii,  n 
uyronasium,  ai  u  s^liI  built  hi)u«^<  s.  ar.rJ  .iuirii  inhabitants. 
SCII.\UMiiURG.  SCH.VUMlJUIKM.U'rE.  [Sch.vu- 

K.NBt'KG,  SCH.\LENBUK(;-L'  S':  i  / 

SCHEELl!:,  CHARLES  WILLIAM,  an  illustrious 
cheruist,  uho  was  born  at  ^itraUund  in  Pomerania,  iu  De« 
oember.  1742»  wliere  his  father  was  •  tradssiiMD.  He  was 
educated  flfat  in  a  private  academv  in  his  native  (own.  and 

afterwards  iu  a  public  school.  Having  a  desire  to  study 
pharmacy,  ho  was  apprenticed  to  an  apothecary  at  GStten- 
fjiii;;,  \Mtli  wiioui  hv  rotii.smud  eight  years,  during  which 
peiiud  he  iicqiiUL'd  nui<-1i  valuable  chemical  information, 
in  1773  he  reuioN  oil  t  j  Uii>iil,  ho  became  acquainted 

with  Bergman,  who  became  his  friend  and  patron,  and 
Scheele's  publication  entitled  '  Chemical  Observations  and 
Kxperimeais  on  Air  and  Fire'  is  prefaced  by  an  iniruduo* 
tiou  from  the  pen  uf  Bergman.  Observing  that  Are  could 
not  be  maintained  without  the  promice  nf  air.  Scheela 
turned  his  attention  to  itsanaly&is ;  and  be  found  Ihat  what 
was  then  called  liver  of  sulphur  and  some  other  substances 
i  ccdsioncd  a  diuiinutiou  uf  the  atmospheric  air  to  which  ihcy 
were  exposed,  lo  nb>iut  iour-fililis  of  its  original  vohime. 
He  afterwards  oLuuitsd  u.xygtii  ^as.  ur,  as  he  called  Jl,  em- 
pyreal  air,  by  dccomposiiiif  nitric  acid,  and  by  other  pio- 
cessos  ;  and  be  showed  that  this  air  was  totally  ubsoibablo 
by  liver  of  sulphur,  and  that  upon  adding  as  much  uf  this 

Eos  to  the  lesiUuum  of  the  air  w  hich  had  been  acted  uiwn 
y  liver  of  sulphur  us  bad  been  absorbed  by  it,  atmo^plierie 
air  was  reproduced.  Helottnd  that  the  flame  of  burning 
bydro^rcn  gas  pro<lueed  a  simtlar  diminution  in  tbe  bulk  of 
the  air  to  ttiai  occasiuoed  by  the  action  of  liver  of  sulphur. 

It  wdl  be  obscived  that,  liku  Priestley,  he  discovered 
ox>gen  fras  ;  and  tlioujih  not  >a  early,  yet,  as  Priestley  liini- 
self  ndmit.'».  Without  an)  kuawlcdge  of  wha^be  hud  pic- 
viously  afh:oVL'd. 

Another  an<l  most  important  discovery  which  we  owe  lo 
the  labouis  of  Sclieele,  Is  the  elementary  gaseous  body  now 
called  chlorine,  but  by  bim  named  depbb  gisiicated  manne 
acid.  If  we  substitute,  a»  has  bei  n  very  commonly  done, 
hydrogen  la  nblogision,  the  vieva  of  tbo  diseoTerer  will  l« 
perfectly  inlenigibte  and  quite  ccnect;  for  it  is  now  well 
i;iio'.va  iii.ii  w'l  [1  by  hdgen  is  abstracted  from  marine  (iiow 
l  illL  il  h\iI:oclib. lie)  acid,  chlorine  is  obtained ;  and  on  tlic 
(  I  -rary,'  uhon  hydrogen  is  combined  with  ehlorios^ maiiuo 
aciil  IS  prtxlufcd. 

One  of  Scheele's  '.'.t-'.  il;;coVL'r:i>  w;is  iliui  of  tartaric  acid, 
an^  he  pointed  out  the  roodoof  preparation,  and  this,  ni  ii 
%\v;,\\l  alterations,  is  stiil  adopted:  ihiswii!>  in  17  70.  and  iii 
thefullowin?  year  bis  paper  on  liuoric  acid  appeared  in  the 
Memcirsof  the  Stockhol-.u  Acodcmy.  Heat  llrst  crroneuu  ly 
supposed  that  the  silica  which  he  obtained  in  the  operation 
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of  pKparing  thu  acid  was  n  coinpoutiJ  of  fluoric  acid  and 
WAlcr;  but  when  tb«  inaccuracy  of  lius  opiuioa  wa»  proved 
by  othor  «S|ieiini«ita,  be  gave  it  up. 

In  1774  llie  aperiiDeots  in  manganese  appeared  in  the 
Memoirs  above  nMntioaed,and  it  was  durint;  bis  researches 
on  till-  metal  that  ho  diwovered  two  bodies  not  previously 
chlorine,  already  mentioned,  and  tbo  earthy 

In  the  fulU '.viii_'  \(  ar  h«?  proposed  a  lu  w  inuih(«l  of  prc- 
jwnng  betizo.o  acnl,  ami  aUo  [luljlislie'l  an  essay  «>ti  nrsi  luc 
and  lis  acid  ;  and  a  few  years  atterwardit  he  made  known  ibe 
preparation  of  arsenite  of  copper,  sinco  largely  employed  as 
a  pignaat  under  the  name  of  Scbeelc's  or  mineral  gieen. 
In  subwqueDt  yean  be  published  important  papers  on  rao- 
lyb<U-tta  and  plumbago;  OD  milk,  end  the  laolie  acid  which 
It  contams  when  sour ;  and  also  on  the  metal  tungsten. 

In  1 7i)i  his  experiments  on  Prussian  blue  appeared :  tlicse 
were  instituted  for  the  purpose  of  dis>covering  the  nature  of 
the  tvitourmu- matter,  and  they  dt^piay  iiv^ctuut),  uml 

ugacity  m  an  uncommon  degree.  It  resulted  from  these 
imwaraiw  Ibat  the  Prussic  acid,  or  the  colOUriDg  prilkfliple. 
Was  a  compoaod  of  aioto  and  carbnn. 

He  pointed  out,  in  1784,  a.  pim  css  for  preparing  citric 
•eid  in  a  pure  eiystalline  form ;  and  not  lung  afterwards  he 
described  nrocetses  by  wbieh  nalie  attd  geUic  ecid*  might 
be  obtainea  in  a  state  of  purity. 

The>e  are  the  most  important  of  Schcolo's  discoveries ;  and, 
with  scarcely  any  tiilu-r  L'xcci)ii('n  tlian  perhaps  Priestley, 
no  person  has  poiiiteil  out  ><>  many  new  t^iibstance*.  It  is 
to  be  observed  ihat  hii  l.il)ours  WL-re  cuikIucIl'iI  under  very 
Uisadvantngeoti;>  c  ircuuistai.nm  and  during  a  life  of  sburt 
continuance,  for  ho  (litjd  at  the  early  age  of  Awty-four  }'Oirs, 
•t  Koping  Q«ar  Stockhuloi,  in  1 7Si}. 

SCHEFPBIl,  JOHN,  waa  born  in  1621  at  Strassbaig, 
otid  IS  said  to  have  been  a  deaeendant  of  Peter  Schuffer.  one 
of  the  inventors  of  the  art  of  printing.  The  principal  ob- 
jects of  Ins  sliiil)  tliu  anlient  lLiiimi.ii;fs  ;uid  liiatury, 
III  both  of  wluth  he  uiaJu  sucU  uxtratuijimu)  jirugrc^i,  that 
in  iho  year  1G43  he  published  a  very  learned  work,  'Do 
Varioiata  Naviuiu  apud  Vctercs,'  in  4lo.  The  frequent  dis- 
torbaneae  in  Alaaee  indticed  him  to  seek  a  more  quiet  homo 
in  a  fbreign  country,  and  be  went  to  Sweden,  where,  in 
]€48.  be  obtained  a  profiMMnfaip  in  tbe '  vniranity  of 
Uunla.  Ha  died  in  1679. 

The  life  of  8ehelli»r  must  boTO  beeii  one  of  iiMeaiaot 
labour ;  fur  besides  a  great  number  of  antient  authors  which 
he  edited  with  notes  and  emendations,  such  as  Aeliaii's 
'  Vari.u'  Ili=tariae,'  Phajdrus,  Arruui's  '  Tai:iica,'a  newly  dis- 
covered fragmcTit  of  Petronius,  Aphthonius.  Ilyginus, 
Justiu,  Jul.  Oli^c  (lans,  and  others,  he  wrote  a  great 
number  of  original  works  on  various  subjects,  some  of 
which  have  not  yet  been  superseded  by  other  works.  The 
following  list  fioQtaina  tbe  most  important  among  them 
•  .\KTippa  Libecmtocaive  Dutriba  de  NoeialVibttW  Strasab.. 
\6  ii.  H\o.,  a  curious  work  on  the  supposed  enelom  of  can- 
cellint;  debts  at  Rome,  in  order  to  prevent  inaurreetions 
of  the  poor;  '  D  ■  M)lo  ad  Consuetu Jim  in  Veierura  Liber 
Sinjjularis,'  Ujuala,  l'i53,  8vo. ;  '  Dc  Miiiii  i  N.ivuli  Voterum 
LibiiQuatUor.'  i'-j  l.  itu.  ThisbD^kaK  >  (  ontains  his  earliest 
dissertation,  'Of  thcShips  of  the  Anticnts,'  in  a  soraewhatal- 
tercd  form.  '  De  AntiquurumTorquibus  Syntagma,' Stock- 
holm, 1G.'>9,  8va;  a  new  edition  with  notes  was  publinhed 
at  Iliunburg  in  1707,  8vo. ;  'De  Natura  ct  Conslitmione 
Pliileiopbiae  Italieaeaoa  Pytbagoriae  liber  Singularis.'  Up- 
■■la,  1094  (reprinted  at  wittemberg  in  1701)  -,  '  UeKnum 
R  'Uiauum.  sire  DuMjrtationos  Politicae  Septem  in  liLium 
jiniaum  T.  Livii,  qui  est  do  Regibus  Romanoruro,'  Upsala, 
1663,  4to- ;  ■  Uj  -Lilia  Antiqua,  l  uui^  m  i  .isi  jne  plurima  in 
nntiquitatibu9  burtialibus  et  gentium  vR'utarum  cxplirantur,' 
Upyalo,  IC6is  8vo. ;  'Graphioe,  seu  de  .Arte  Pinger.di  Liber 
Siiit;ulari»,' Niimborg,  I6(r9,  8vo.;  "De  Re  Veliiculari  Vcle- 
rum  Libri  Duo,  accodit  Pytrhi  ^p>rii  Fragmentum  ex  ejus 
Itbro  de  (amtlii*  Romania,  nnne  pnmum  editum  Italiee  cum 
Lat.  vertione  etnotta,'Frankf,  1671. 4to.i  tbiakatill  tbe  beat 
work  on  the  lubjeet.  'Memorabilia  Sueticae  Gentis,'  Hamlk, 
16;o  ;  '  De  Fabrics Triremium  Epistola ;'  this  little  work  was 
piil.li>lieiJ  at  KlfnllKTo(Ajl,i  ( Anisterdam t,  under  llii'  name 
of  CoHstttUlOj  ehu-.,  ami  is,  a,  cnticism  on  ii  work  of  .\ItnboLU 
oti  tbe  same  !>ul>je' t.  '  Lapponia.  seu  Gentis  Regionistluc 
Lappomcae  Deocnptio  arrurata,'  Krankf.,  1673,  4to. ;  *  Leo- 
lionet  A«ademicae,  scu  Notae  in  Scriptorcs  aliquot  Latinos 
ot  Graecvs.'  Hamb.  Wi  (it  was  teprtoted  in  1698  at  Au> 
•lerdBfl,  tuder  Uw  titte  'Sebefferi  Mimlluim*);  *D»  flily 


ct  Vocabulo  Upf  ii  '  .  Epistola  dufiMisoria  odvcrsus Olnum 
Vereliura,'  Siockholin,  1077,  t?vo.  ;  '  De  anti(|uis  verisqwo 
Re^jni  Succiae  Insignibus,'  Stockholm,  1678,  liu. ;  'Suecta 
Literata.  scu  de  Scnptis  el  ^cnpiuribus  Geotis  Succiac.' 
Stockholm,  1680.    A  new  edition  of  this  work  with  iin- 

Ertant  additiooa  Iqr  J.  MoUer,  waa  published  in  1698  at 
amburg.  In  1781  th«  Society  for  Education  at  Upi*la 
propoted  a  prise  for  tbe  beat  eulogium  en  Jobn  Scbrffvr. 
and  the  prite  was  awarded  to  that  of  Erie  Michel  Fani. 
which  was  published  at  Siockholin  in  KS.I,  %vo.  Sc\e:al 
of  the  works  of  Scheller  urc  lucoq'oraied  in  the  'Thcsuuri 
of  Riim.m  Autmuiliis.' 

SCiiEFFKR,  UKNRY  TUEOI^UILUS,  the  grandsou 
of  the  former,  was  born  at  Stockholm  in  1710.  Uu  studied 
mathematics,  natural  biatory,  and  chemistry  at  Uiwala, 
under  very  eminent  prefeMOit  of  ifaia  vnii'ernty.  He  after* 
wards  eslablished,  at  bis  own  axpemai,  a  labontory  in  Vp- 
sala,  and  made  a  number  of  very  uteftti  experiments.  It 
VMis  ctiierly  the  analysis  of  such  muials  and  plants  as  are 
used  lor  dyciug,  on  which  he  bestowed  his  particular  atten- 
tion. He  was  a  member  of  Iho  Academy  of  Sciences  at 
Stockholm,  and  furnished  many  valuable  papers  which  aro 
printetl  m  tiiu  Transactions  of  tbe  Academy.  He  alaode* 
livered  a  course  of  lectunw  on  ebemietiy  it  6tockholn>, 
which  were  pitbliibed  in  1776,  by  Beignao.  Sdiellbr  died 
in  1759. 

SCHBID,  BVERARD,  more  genenlly  known  under 

his  Latin  name  Srh/'iifius.  a  philologist  who  distingulvheJ 
himself  by  his  deep  uctiuamtance  with  theOiieiital  lan- 
guages, was  born  at  Aniheioi  in  Holland,  in  17  12.  From 
his  esirly  youth  he  devoted  M  his  time  to  ilm  acquisition  of 
iliu  K  istei  n  laiifjuaues,  principally  the  Hebrew  and  Arabic, 
of  which  he  soon  became  a  consummate  master.  In  I76!> 
he  was  appointed  professor  at  the  wnivenit}'  uf  Harden' 
wyck.  On  bia  removal  to  Lq^den  be  succeeded  J.  Albert 
Scbuliene  in  the  diatr  of  Oriental  languages ;  though  he 
did  not  long  enjoy  this  post,  for  he  died  in  17i'5,  somi  iiftcr 
his  appointment.  Besides  his  ediliuu  of  the  'Miiu-na 
de  Causis  LingiiiB  Latina*,'  by  Sanchez  [Sanchk/'. 
SeheiJ  KTi  several  wurks  on  Eastern  literature  »  hicli  aie 
higlily  valued  by  sehuliirs.  The  following  are  liic  title>  of 
some:  '  PrimtD  Lineto  Institutionum,  sive  Specimen  Gram'- 
matks  AnibiciD,'  Levden.  1779.  4to.;  'Ebn  Dorevdi  Ka*- 
sida,  aims  Idyllium  Arabieam.  cum  Seholiiafe'  ibid..  1786, 
4to. ;  '  Oratio  de  Fontibua  Liteiaturm  Aiabicm,*  Ibid.,  1 767, 
4to.  He  published  also  'Glossarium  Arabico-Latimnu 
Manualc,'  Loydeu,  1769,  4to. ;  being  an  abridgment  of  ihc 
largo  Arabic  and  Latin  lexicon  by  the  celebrated  Janics 
Golius.  Scheid  had  projected  a  new  Dutch  translation  of 
the  Bible  and  Other  worki,  which daath  pmreiit^  Ua  ftom 
executing. 

SCUBINER,  CHRISTOPHER,  a  learned  German  tf. 
tronomer,  was  bom  at  Wald  near  Mundelheim  in  Suabi^ 
in  1575,  and  became  a  member  of  tbe  order  of  Jeauitc  in 

M'JS.  Having  early  made  proBcien^  in  mathematics  and 
astronomy,  he  was  appointed  professor  of  those  sciences  ai 

Ingolsladt,  and  he  afterwards  gave  instruction  in  them  at 
Fribourg  and  Rome.  The  principal  circumstance  by  which 
the  life  of  this  pliiUisopher  is  di!ili:it;u.  !;ed  is  a  discovery,  m 
1611,  of  the  spots  on  the  sun,  independent  of  that  whtck 
had  been  made  by  Galileo  a  few  months  previously.  Tlut 
discovery  is  announced  in  three  letters  addres.<ied  by  Scheioar 
to  VeUer,  the  senator  of  Augsburg,  in  which  the  writtt 
slaleathat,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year,  while  htokiog  at 
tbe  aon  through  a  telescope,  he  perceived  on  its  disk  some 
dark  spots;  and  that  in  the  folluwinjj  month  of  October, 
repeating  the  obserratiuns,  lie  uscertained  that  the  .•.jvjts 
had  a  movement  across  the  di»k.  It  appesirs  from  the  same 
letters  that  P.  Schciner  at  first  thought  tlic  spuis  to  be 
small  ]^lalu■l^  revolving;  abnul  tlic  !,un;  an  idea  which  wu 
afterwards  roainlaincd  by  P.  Malapertius  in  a  work  pub* 
lished  in  IG27. 

*  An  expreauon  in  a  letter  from  Volaer  to  Galileo  Mta  it 
out  of  doubt  that  the  discovery  made  by  tbe  Italian  pniloae- 

pberwaa  known  in  Germany  when  the  letters  of  Schemer 
were  published  (161-2} ;  and  it  mu^^t  be  further  admau-l 
that  to  Galileo  belongs  the  merit  of  having,  from  the  fii»t. 
considered  the  spots  of  the  sun  us  adhering  to  the  dL>k  .  f 
the  luminary ,  and  of  Ikiviiii;  drawn  from  the  regnhintv  of 
their  motions  an  argument  for  the  rotation  uf  the  ^un  about 
its  axis.  It  is  but  just  however  to  Schciner  to  state  that 
he  idmoat  immediately  abandoned  bia  Ant  hnotheai%  aod 
that  wo  m  indoUed  to  bin  for  huimiwm  eWvvitioo*  oo 
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Schoiti«r.  unfurtunalclj  fi>r  hh  fame  u  •  pUotoplicr, 
uQit«d  lijiftf,iHth,tiKaei«m  vrlio,  at  that  titM,  opposed 
the  hyiyflMir of  O^riaieat.  nnd  h«  piiblisli©*!  in  IfiU,  at 
Ingolsi.uli,  a  volume  t-ntilled  'Disquniiijoiios  Mailiemaiicrti,' 
ill  which  he  argues  in  favour  of  Uie  opinion  that  ihv  c.irih 
i»  at  rest  in  the  centre  of  the  universe.  Beside*  tiiese  w  orks 
Sclicincr  published,  in  1G16,  n  tn  rtliic  on  gnotnoniri;  and, 
in  1617.  a  tract  on  ccleslial  niraclion,  !a  which  he  aiMgn^i 
the  true  cau^f^  of  the  oliipticnl  rorm  uanDied  by  the  (iii^k 
of  the  <iun  when  near  ihc  honzoii.  Heoko  paUitbed  u 
imtiM  un  optics,  in  1619.  Scbeiaer  wa-«  the  invenlor  at 
th0  paittoKraph,  aod  he  has  pvcn  u  de^cmptiun  of  th«  io' 
«trttBMot  la  ■  tnrt  eaiilled  J\inhgrapM:0,  &e..  Some, 
U3t. 

This  dislitignishod  Jesuit,  after  quilting  Rome,  became 
rector  of  Noiss  in  Silvsii :  ho  t^tive  li-<-sti:i*  in  niuthi'mudcs 
to  the  archduke  Ma\imiti;m.  ami  at  length  he  became  cmi- 
fei»or  to  tbe  archduke  CbarlcM.  lie  d.ed  of  apoplaxjr  m 
July,  16A0h  iMTlag  th«  diaraoier  of  baving  beeDaniaD  ol 
•greeible  manner*  a«  well  a*  a  labortottt  student. 

SCHELDE  (ut  Dutch  and  Qeriaan).  SSCAUT  (in 
Trench},  ihi^  Scaldis  of  the  Romans.  Tiae«  in  Ft»nee,  in  the 
department  of  Aisno.  and  flows  nortbvard  to  Catnbray  and 
Bouchain.  in  the  deiiartmeiil  of  Noid,  ll'^■ci^  iiig  the  Si'n-eo 
oa  iho  left  bank.  Fr .  ui  lljiichuiii  it  (lows  nulli-ea>t 
by  Valenciennes  lo  Condc,  anil  tlieu  nortii-wcst  to  Tour- 
nay  in  Belgium,  receiving  the  Sc?rpc  on  the  lefl  bank 
between  tliCTic  t\v;>  town.-i.  From  Tuuri.ny  thu  Schel  lc 
ilovr»  north'iiorth-woat  foraabortdi.-itanc'e,  .iiul  ihcn  noi  ih- 
north-eiLst  by  Oudeparde  tOttdeaaardcn  oi-  AuilLnaniL  )  to 
Ghent,  «htr«  i(  noMTtw  UM  Lya  on  the  leA  baok.  From 
Ghent  ita  coutw  ii  eastward  to  Dendemonde,  where  it  re- 
ceives the  Dender  on  tlic  rit;lit  bitiU ;  and  ihen  winding  to 
the  north  east,  reacbci  Antwerp,  rcccAuiij  the  Uupul  on 
tlie  right  bnnk  some  miles  abuvc  tliat  city.  From  Antwerp 
il»  course  is  nurtb-wejit,  until,  ju&t  uu  the  border  of  Belgium 
and  Holland,  it  separates  into  two  principal  arms,  the  ilund 
or  West  Schelde.  and  the  East  Sehcldc,  by  which  it  Mows 
into  the  North  Sea.  The  direction  of  these  two  anus  is 
westward  (the  East  Schelde  being  the  more  northerly),  and 
they  enclose  between  them  a  group  of  low  i.nlands,  consisting 
of  South  Bexeland.  Nwth  Bevelaiid,  WoUendvk*  and 
■Walcliercn,  separated  from  each  other  by  narrow  cliannela. 
The  fortress  of  Viissingen,  better  kiii>\Mi  in  F.iipland  as 
Flushing,  in  the  island  of  Walclieicn,  j^n.uds  I'uc  cuti  ince  of 
the  Wt^t  >.:_liel(If.  Branches  fi\mi  llic  W'l  >t  Si'lu-lJe  cmli.s.' 
the  islands  of  iiulst,  .A,\el,  O  i^iburg.  and  Catisand  or  Cas- 
sandria,  which  line  the  soutlu  i  n  bunk  of  that  arm:  while 
branches  from  the  Hast  Schelde,  uttiting  with  the  .Maas  or 
Meusc,  enclose  the  islands  urTholen,DQiveland,  and  Schoucn 
or  Schouwen.  which  line  the  northern  bank  of  this  arm. 
The  passa'^  of  the  Ea«t  Schelde  i*  guarded  b)r  tho  foniess 
of  Ber'^en-up-Zooiii.  The  little  island  of  SaeAingoa  ia  jiut 
at  tlie  iC]  Liratiun  of  the  two  arms. 

The  'alal  Ieii.rih  (jf  the  Schelde  is  estimated  at  about  210 
miles,  of  which  about  00  belong  lo  France.  110  to  Belgium, 
and  to  to  Holland.  The  navigation  of  the  river  commences 
at  Caiubray,  ouly  about  "iO  mile*  from  its  source.  Boats  of 
varioua  aizes  ace  employed  in  the  upper  part,  and  small 
merchantmen  ascend  to  Ghent  by  the  canal  of  Sasvan- 
Ghent.  which  ia  cut  northward  from  Ghent  into  the  West 
Schelde,  and  tbcn  by  the  Schelde  as  far  aaOudenarde^  aad 
some  of  the  smullost  go  even  higher  than  that.  The  width 
of  the  liver  at  Deri  leimondc  in  r.i'H  feet,  at  Antwerp  1200 
feet,  ai  the  mnuih  ol  the  East  Ri  lu  lilo  7  miles,  and  of  the 
West  Schelde  nearly  1  u  miloi.  S  nps  of  war  can  get  Up  lo 
.Aillwfrp,  wlicre  the  title  iiaes  12  feet. 

Of  ii  .illlueuts  the  Scnrpe  ia  navi'.;ablc  to  Arras,  '14  miles; 
the  Lya  to  Aire,  100  miles;  and  the  Durrae  (which  joins  it 
between  Dendennondc  and  Antwerp,  and  is  n)ade  navigable 

by  the  tide  for  nearly  Ua  whole  lenj^h)  to  Lokeren,  12  or  Id 
mitea ;  theae  are  all  on  the  left  bank.  The  Dender  ia  navi* 

f>  ib"e  to  Alh,  41  mile-,;  ntid  the  Rupel  (fonpned  hy  the 
juuc:iun  uf  the  Uyle.  ilu-  S.jtine,  and  tho  Nethc)  is  navigable 
to  tho  junction  of  the  Demer  with  the  Dylc,  1\  n.ikN,  or 
about  30  miles  to  Hercnihais  on  tlie  Little  Nethe,  m  Wos- 
terloo  on  the  Great  Nethe.  The>c  join  the  Schel  Ic  mi  lii  ■ 
right  bank.  There  are  aevetai  canals  ooanecied  with  the  | 
S^lde  ind  il.i  atUuunli* 


The  navigalion  of  the  mouth  of  the  Schelde  is  seriously 
impeded  by  large  &and-b;inks ;  bvit  the  tratPic  on  nil  part.s  of 
the  river  is  ^cry  great.    The  basin  is  not  very  Inrije,  otid  li 
bounded  by  low  lulls,  which  aic  ramifications  of  the  heights^ 
of  Ardennes. 

SCHE'LKSTADT,  SE'LESTAT,arSCBIOT*STADT. 
a  town  in  France  in  the  dej  avtment  of  Baa  Rhin.  25  miles 
sonth-south-avi.'St  of  Stra>lmrp:.  !l  was  a  place  of  itn- 
pijituncf,  known  to  the  Rutnans  by  a  name  >ariousIv 
written  "l'\ir;frir  ( Rlccbii?;)  by  Pt.>l<  my,  who  ^'Ivifs  it  us  ono 
of  the  {i)\»ns  i)f  the  T|iif^arfni  (Tjibucci),  a  (ierinati  nation 
sctllud  oM  the  left  lank  of  llie  Rlunc;  Klcebiis  or  Elc<v 
lium,  ill  the  Aiitaiiiiii'  Idiicr.ii} .  and  HelleUum  in  the 
Pel. linger  Tuble.  It  ^^;ls  (kviiuMHl  by  Atlila  in  liis  inva- 
aion  of  QaiU ;  and  for  a  long  lime  remained  in  a  hnr 
roodilion,  though  Charlemagne  and  his  •ticeeuora  had  ft 
))a!ai  e  li(Mc.  Ill  ilif  thu  ti'uiith  cciitui  y  it  was  walled  and 
rci>i;opled,  mid  liL<;;iiP.i!  em-  of  the  ii]o>t  inii^ovlanl  of  the 
free  and  impenul  cilnv-.  of  AI-hi'i;,  In  the  Ihwty  Yenrs* 
War  it  a^aiti  bLflVned  mucli  :  but  oini'c  ilii'  rt'Uni'iti  ol'  Ai- 
sare  villi  I'lanei.'  i1  \\n%  ;^ia<lL.ally  rcviverl.  In  the  cOUTM 
of  the  j)i-e>e[it  cer.'.uiy  lis  populatiou  h.is  tii.mhlfd. 

Tho  tuw[i  plc:i^anlly  situoted  amidst  liie  meudowa 
watered  by  the  111.  ui.d  commands  apro&pectof  ttiu  Vosgea 
on  the  west;  their  slopes  covered  with  vineyards,  and  their 
summits  crowned  with  ruined  casHos.  Tho  town  ia  fortt> 

fiod:  it  has  three  gates,  three  churches,  two  ranges  of  bar- 
racks, :in  lir,-|;j'.:il,  ;■.  j'l  iji'ii,  ;i  ci ilK-ijc,  aihi.;rire.  Tl":» 
hiiiiM.s  .u\;  ciMv.:!i  il  r  iiiv.l  i^'Lii'jially  ill  IjuIU.  The 

)u)l>ii'.:)'i,;r,  ,n  l^J"  Wiis  I  l"->i'  tho  Ilx*;;,  nr  'iii^ir;  Tor  the 
wi-.ole  CLTunuiiie ;  in  l--"!!  il  \'.  ;i>  'J7i;'j  I'ui'  the  c^jiiimnuij. 
The  UnviisuiL-u  tiLi-.iUilaLlun/  i  ;ili''.:s  :ir.il  ri'.hor  iMttnii  ^;oo<i5; 
'mclalljc  cloth,'  a  i'Li.uh,.r  iiii'i  v:ili;ul>'.r  liibric;  hotierv, 
suaji,  pottery,  twine,  ]iiitij-:'i,  ■..n\,<,  'I  hereare  tan-yan!s 
ami  breweries;  and  four  fairs  ore  held  in  the  year.  Coal 
and  potters'-ctay  are  found  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Schcleslsdt  IS  the  capital  of  an  arrondisscment  contain- 
ing on  area  of  444  square  miles,  with  a  population,  in  1831, 
of  r>l,-^'':i ;  in  i : -N,  of  1  M.SSr.  It  (•:  uij:!o!iend9  1 14  ccni- 
munes,  and  is  divided  into  eight  cantons  ur  districts,  caoli 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  a  justice  of  the  peace. 

SCHE'LLER.  J.  J.  G..  was  horn  in  1 735  at  Jhlow,  a  vil- 
lage in  tho  electorate  of  Saxony.  Ho  was  educated  at  the 
Thomas  scbule  of  lioipzig,  and  afterwards  in  the  university 
of  the  same  place.  He  studied  under  Ernesli,  and  devoted 
binuelf  to  theology  and  philology,  la  1 761  he  was  apnoinied 
head  master  of  the  puhlte  school  at  LBhber,  and  in  1772  to 
the  rector^!l;]>  i  f  the  gymnasium  of  Brteg.  in  which  offlflO 
he  continued  uuld  his  death  in  1803. 

Sclieller  is  principally  known  as  the  author  of  a  I.Min 
dictionary  (L^lin  anu  German,  and  German  and  l^tin*.  ih*» 
first  edition  of  which  was  published  at  I.ni'.'iy.  m  ir-:t, 
and  the  second  in  17SS,  3  vols.  8vo.  Tho  third  edition, 
which  was  very  much  improved  and  enlarge^  appeared  in 
I8(I4*S,  in  7  nds.  8vo.  This  book  was  very  much  used  at 
the  time,  as  it  was  almost  tlie  only  dictionary  of  praetiral 
utility  that  had  been  published  in  the  German  language. 
It  has  been  translated  into  Dutch  tLeyden,  1799,  t  vols. 
4to.,  with  a  preface  hy  Riihnl.ou),  and,  .some  ye.irs  ajro,  into 
English  also.  S<  heiU:r  a'>u  wiole  a  smaller  Latin  dicltoii- 
ary  for  the  use  of  schoils ;  tho  second  (lsr2>  and  subMj- 
qnent  editions  were  revised  and  improvefl  by  Liiiiemaiiii. 
Schellcr's  other  works  are,  '  Priecepla  Styli  bene  Latini'  (a 
third  edilion  of  wiiich  appeared  at  Leipzig,  17<J7,  in  J  vols. 
Svo.),  and  a  Latin  Grammar  ('  AustiihiTiche  Latciniseho 
Sprachlchre')  which  went  through  throe  editions.  Leiprie. 
1779.  1790,  and  1803.  This  grammar  is  a  work  of  little 
value;  it  has  Ih  i  ti  tian^laled  into  En^^lish. 

SCHE'LTOrUSlK  or  SHELTOPUSIK.  (he  ordinary 
name  for  a  genus  of  Rfptiles,  Pset.  !  ■}  m  jf  Mei  :  c[ii. 

Cuvicr  considered  that  the  Sciwitojun^ik  «as  a  s-erpent ; 
and,  in  his  last  edition  of  the  lic<^ufi  Anniud,  he  arranged  it 
at  the  head  of  liie  Omr v.  .'l//^'uiv  [Hlimd-wokh);  but  must 
other  herpelologists,  indeed  an  e.\ueption  does  not  OCCUC 
to  US.  place  itamona  the  Savrians. 

MM.  DumMl  ana  Bibron  arrange  the  form  under  their 
ChafeitKan  £t«artf«i  or  Cffciosaur  Sauriam,  with  the  fol- 
lowing 

(iOicric  CArtrar/^r.T-Tongiie  of  an  arrnw-head  shape, 
fn  i  ;ind  duhcatu  lor  il.-*  anterior  tliiid  (inly,  nolchfd  Iriun- 
^nilni  !v  Ml  Ir  lit,  w  illi  ^t.lliulous  papilla'  "li  t  l;i  llisl  third  ol  Its 
surface,  and  with  filiform  papiUm  on  the  Imo  last;  teeth  on 

the  ]iatetei  tAteraiaxillary  teeth  conical ,  simple;  maxillary 
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tMlli  fQbe7UiMlriMl  or  tubliibercultr;  ttMlrilv  lilenl.  «adi 

opening  in  t  tingle  pUte;  a  very  small  external  auricular 
«p«ninf ;  eyelid* ;  ct-plislic  plaie«  numerous ;  posterior  limbs 
represented  by  l\\o  sm.iU  ap\ioiidai;<--,  vIia-Ii  are 

»iinpK'  t>r  tlighily  h\fn\,  ml  y  vicol  uiiii  ihiio-.  ami  Mtuatid 
one  uu  till-  rL^:!it  aiirl  ilio  o'l^i^r  ■  a  (lie  Idi  i  f  it,.'  x-iil ;  (wD 
rather  deep  lateral  furrows;  not  the  smallest  fold  under  the 
neck. 

MM.  Dum^ril  and  Bibron  veil  obierre,  that  if  vte  vcre 
onW  to  coOMdw  the  form  of  (beir  body,  extremely  elun<;aied 
uo  deprived  of  ftMes  it  it,  hk»  that  of  ibe  Serrcnt^.  the 
Seheltopuafltt  voald  «eem  to  here  no  ri^bt  lo  oerupy  in  a 

iia\ii.  il  me!!i;)d  llie  p1ai-e  «lu<"li  those  io'i|i>giKt<  a^><ign  to 
Jt,  ii.uncl  v,  aiiiurii;  the  Plyrfinj  I'uref,  botvtu'ii  (jWrfloiioliix 
and  Ohhu^UBI's.  and  ruii^t-qneiiily  next  to  sperie-  wliicli 
have  limbs  of  a*  sixxl  CKiif.innaii.in  as  the  gcnetalit y  of 
Saurian*.  But.  ihty  n  uiatk,  if  Op/maurut  is  n 't  lo  c.imo 
immediately  next  to  Qerrhmotu*.  there  t>  nu  <iiher  form 
which  so  nearly  a|i|iraerbes  the  fJerrhntaurt.  and  partiru- 
larly  GerrhmotM,  in  ile  internal  and  external  organization. 
hO  elosely  indeed  doc*  it  appnodi^  that  it  mii^ht  in  i>on>e 
eort  be  said  of  the  Seheltuiiusilie  tint  they  are  apod  (ier- 
rhon-i'ti.  In  both  are  found  paleiat  teeth,  a  tongue  covered 
viilh  two  S4irl"i  of  jKip  ell  exurti  il  auni  i)'.;ir  imfice. 
f  «  |ili,'.lic  plates  in  trt-a cr  numlici  lhau  iii  ti  c  ir,lii-r  I  lial- 
i  ii|ii<ii-i,  a  Well-flelioeil  liili^it  a<l.li;il  fiii  t u'.v  on  e;i<"li  ".iiK-  u! 
the  tiuuk,  and  linjily,  a  leu'il-ir  s\  stein  of  seiile^  wiiirl)  aie 
liomngciieou!)  on  the  lower  ji.-ii  t  uf  iltc  IkhIj  from  tiie  throat 
to  the  unfice  of  the  eloaea.  M  M  DunKTil  and  Bibrun  (huu 
point  out  Kome  ••light  diirerciRe^  let  ween  the  t«o  genera, 
whicli^  ia  their  opinion,  do  not  affect  (heir  general  epprexi- 
maiion. 

The  Sehetinputik  bas  two  liiDgf,  but  one  it  three  or  four 
time^  larger  than  the  other. 

Tlu'  'Tilv  speeies  kti  .wii  is  tlic  Ps'Uflnput  /'(j//<7#»V,  Cuv. ; 
Jiijeif  Shtitopuxif:  uf  l^cepciie  and  olhcrA;  Lacerlti 
Apu*  of  Gmelin ;  neudnpu  terftet^Htit,  Bonep^ 


HMi  aT  •cMttfwikt  Aaeief  ai  a.  n  i1<«  laitewH  af  llw  ^mliilia  n- 

Urniilipi. 


i^MHjpiMM.— The  aeetet  become  oneout  wilb  en;  on 
the  neck,  the  bwkt  end  tbe  sides  tbey  en  tubrhomboTdal : 
below,  that  is,  on  Ihe  throat,  the  broaat,  and  the  belly,  they 

are  hexagonal,  wirier  than  tliey  arc  long,  and  tliyhlly 
notched  oil  tlieir  |  .i!,!eiior  border.  In  vouii!;  si.hjtci*  all 
ttto '■rales,  wiih  tin-  i  \(i  plion  of  the  gnlnr,  are  ^urtnolll)l^'d 
with  a  strong  cannalinu;  but  by  degree!*,  as  the  annual  is 
develi)ped.  the  carinac  are  attenuated  to  such  a  degree  that 
the  scales  of  the  dorsal  r^ion.  end  still  more  those  of  tlie 
abddAninal  legion,  prwenre  but  a  slight  vestige  of  it;  the 
caudal  scales  however  remain  eonttanllv  earinated.  When 
the  dorsal  scales  lose  their  carinalion.  tney  become  marked 
Willi  iLtnuiui'linal  sinsD,  vbieh  are  more  or  le«a  strong  iu 

dilTerent  in'livi'tiiaU. 

Tlu'  Pr.nro  i  f  faiii-i  *  descrilu's  the  head  and  nntrr'  r 
pait  of  the  neck  as  beinj;  of  a  gie) ssh-asli  colour.  wliiUt 
j>ostorior  region  is  of  the  same  tint  as  the  trunk.  The 
ground-colour  of  the  iniper  part  of  the  body  is  ruMy  chesiiut 
verging  on  reddish.  Eac  h  scale  is  dotted  with  a  very  creat 
number  of  smaU  blacktab  poinla.  Tbe  oulour  of  (be  back, 
in  descending  tewaids  tbe  sides,  pence  gradually  into  an 
ashy  hue.    The  iris  i<  poldcn  green  and  the  pupil  blaok. 

The  ci  lTuring  of  ihc  yoimu  is  entirely  different  fioin  thst 
of  tile  adiilis.  Tiiey  av(^  u:n  >  ifh  brown  alio\e,  and  wliiiuh- 
1,'rpv  below.  Above,  their  back  is  maikeil  iirru--s  vrrli 
slri|ics,  or  ratlior  wiih  spiis  or  ciievrmis  ofbiuun.  Tlur" 
are  brown  slripc^  nUu  from  below  upuaids  on  tiie  sides  ;>( 
their  head  and  neck.  Tlicre  is  one  behind  the  nostril,  a 
second  under  tbe  eye,  a  third  on  (b«  edge  of  the  rommiaaure 
of  tlie  lipe,  a  Amrth  aefDsa  the  ear.  and  many  olbera  be- 
hind (he  last.  The  greater  part  of  these  atripee  deseend 
under  the  throat,  where  they  join  each  other  more  or  lew 
rcffiilarly. 

I  fif'iirriif-JiiCiii  JUiirifi  iiion. — "Wide.  The  Crimea.  S<,uth 
of  Siin  l  i.i,  Islria.  the  jM>nen.  the  whole  of  the  Conunent  of 
Europe  to  the  .south,  and  the  Mediterranean  foa*t»of  Afi  ica, 

[  h.-itintiii;;  thick  heilia^o  and  prassv  places. 

The  Pieud'tf  tu  D'  Um/Zii  of  Cuvier  and  the  JheudojvM 
Fitdieri  of  Mencsirte.s  are  merely  youi^  individuab  of  tbe 
species  abore  described. 

The  Prince  of  Cantnot  places  (he  fbrm  in  his  fitmily 
Ojihiuxiiiiri  lrr  nnrl  subfamily  Ophinmiirinn. 

SCIIKMNTIZ  dulled  in  Hungarian  S-lmfrz  Banyn)  a 
royal  fiee  town  iii  ll:c  cnitit)  of  llonth.  is  the  lar(.;est  ar  l 
most  important  of  the  lliir[;arian  mining-towns.  It  m 
situated  217'2  feet  abov  e  the  level  of  the  sea,  in  a  deep  and 
narrow  valley  thickly  wooded.  The  town  i.s  not  large,  but  il 
hits  four  extensive  suburbs,  part  of  which  are  tero  league* 
distant  The  population  is  about  80(»0  in  tbe  toira.BtM  be- 
tween 9000  and  10,000  in  the  suburbs,  most  of  wboia  at* 
employed  in  the  mines.  Schcmnifr  was  rotmdcd  in  tli.- 
twelfth  century,  and,  wiih  the  whole  mining  di^trirt  .  t 
Northern  Ilutiiiary,  was  enlirel)  )ieoi)Ied  with  colonists  fri>ca 
Flanders  and  I>iwer  Saxony.  Tius  town  is  the  centre  uf 
till-  inminc  d^tiiit  of  Lower  Hungarv.  « Inch  cotnj>ri-e# 
fifteen  towiK.  The  mines  formerly  vielded  aniuiaily  (O0.r>0*t 
marks  of  s  1,1  r.  uliich  is  more  than  all  lliincsry  now  prv 
duces;  and  above  1800  marks  of  sold,  whiro  is  aqua!  fc» 
139.000  dueata.  From  1 740  to  1 773  tlie  valiie  of  Ihe  preeio«» 
metals  was  cstimatc<l  at  70,000,000  of  florins:  at  picsen: 
the  wholcdisti  ietdncsnot  produce  annually  above  400  inni;^'- 
of  gold  an  1  fr  nu  IVJ  dOO  lo  *0.P00  ni.iik>  of  Mher,  TS  v 
principal  l>inl  lii:i;s  ;iie  the  town-hall,  the  two  parish  chim-li<-s. 
the  new  1':  I'cMiuit  i  l.;;vi  h,  which  is  a  reraarkalily  <  li-^Anl 
edifice  ;  the  new  p.i';u.'.  the  resilience  of  the  cnil  govi-rnor ; 
and  the  minini;  n  uri  hen  e.  Of  the  public  instil iitiun% 
thi>  nioi^t  worthy  of  notice  are,  a  Roman  Catholic  and  a 
Protectant  mnasMim  ;  two  hiEb  schools,  and  tlte  ininin|c 
academy,  founded  in  1 760,  which  is  frequeftted  by  pup*!* 
from  all  parts  of  Europe :  with  the  ehemieal  laborator}-.  «t» 
a  splendid  tniiU'ra!o,;ii  al  and  geological  collection.  The 
elevated  situaiion  i»f  the  mine*  hns  made  it  ncces-sarv  t.i 
colistriici  r.^ei V dir'i.  at  a  vcix  j;icat  c\|'i'nsr,  torereivo  t; 
snow  and  ram  water  ncccsary  to  work  the  tnachtuci}. 
The  works  st  worthy  of  notice  arc  in  theviihge  of 
schachi,  w  i  eie  there  is  an  hydraulic  mscliine  which  rwi-ro 
97,54.)  cubiF  feet  of  pit  water  from  the  depth  of  ISOfathciis^ 
in  four  ait'l  twenty  hours.  Seliemnits  is  situated  in  st^'Otf* 
N.  lat.  and  in  1 6°  &u'  E.  long. 

8CUBPi.ER,  LOUISA.  (QBuani.  J.  F.] 

••F..  .n,  .• 

4  A<<  i<    >  i..r  .r'rVin  vi.mqri>  4«Wa«sak  K-Jiieh  Mis  ■>!■— 

Toritw.'  .>ciW  ItM  torn  t>..  p.  3tlft. 
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SCIIKRKRITE  occurs  in  aciciilur  crysials  and  small 
IruiiUucL-al  ld>er».  D»!onr  while  or  )ullowish-whiio. 
Lustre  pi'urh'.  Dtv  ii  l  nt  i  i^ti;  oi  suu  ,! ;  i!>  vury  friublc.  It 
melts  at  H  i"  Puhicn'aui),  and  (li»itU  ut  104^  It  is  insolu- 
ble iu  walfr  and  alkaline  sululiuiii,  aiid  ui  alcohol  unlosd  it 
be  heat«iii,  but  tt  duaoives  to  aotber  «iid  oil  of  lurpenlino. 
Wlwn  txpowd  to  flra  it  inlUuiM,and  b  entiraly  diwipaied, 
vitb  •  loiaowltat  •rooMtie  sndl. 

It  oceuri  in  bedtt  of  Vfohn  M  UinMh,  near  8t.  Oatt  in 
SwitxerUnd,  and  alio  at  Bogh  iu  ibe  same  couaiiy. 

Ainty^siflbv  Macaire  Prini.ep : — Hydrogen,  24 ;  Curhon.  73. 
St'H  RUCHZKH.   [8ai.xm*ndkid.k— F'iw/.] 
SCEIEVRUNG.  oi  SCHE  VENINGKN,  is  a  beau'.iful 
mI'  ikcim  ilic  province  of  South  Hollatiil.  on  iheGortum 
U<'e.ui,  nonb-wt;«t  of  tlw  Hague,  with  which  it  commutii- 
raius  by  a  broad  avenuu  uf  «  uk^  and  liniei>,  perfectly  ginigbt 
.ati'labjve  two  miic»  in  length:   there  la  likcwue  & canul 
Ihiin  iho  Hague  to  8i'heveuiii{)tn.    Tha  tO«U  is  protucled 
Aum  iboHa  by  tha  downs ;  but  in  1 574  upwards  of  one  hun- 
dred bouaoa  were  awept  away  by  a  high  flood.  The  place 
lus  been  ure^ily  impioved  of  luli-  }L'ar3,  am!  is  in,w  much 
I'lvquenle*!  for  bun-lialbinir.    Tliom  li  u  mu  ill  jiavihoii  be- 
'""o'"S  n^*"'"  •  "  .."  ry  uiid  Mnter-works. 

Tlic  inhnhtiaiit^,  about  JuuU  in  nuuibi-r,  !>ub»i»l  rUiedy  by 
fi-.hni^'.  uii'l  have  in  a  i;roat  inaasura  folaiitad  their  aniieut 
maitncrH  and  oisttimu. 

flCHlAVONE'lTI.  LUIGI.  or  LOUIS,  wa*  born  at 
HaaMHo,  in  iho  Vcnatiaa  atatca.  Aft  A  1,  1766.  Ha  «aa 
the  eldaat  MUk  of  a  itBtiaiier.  with  a  larga  AiiDlly  «iid  limitad 
maana.  Luigi  very  early  diaplaycft  a  talent  Ibr  drawing, 
and  at  the  n!*e  of  thirteen  was  ptuocd  under  Giulio  Oolini, 
or  Gitldini.*  ;i  p  iinCerof  sonn-  I'uijiKMKv.  wlio  t)0<  arnc  much 
atlAched  t..  hi^  pupil.  Gi.l  tn  <lie'l  iil).iiit  (luvo  w  ur^  aCuT, 
mi'l  \ou:i^  ScliiuV'jtiL'Ui  t'>;i  iieil  hi>  aUcnlion  tu  i: nnin.,'. 
uiid  received  ainue  iiistrui'tion  in  ihu  tnefixtmcai  part  of 
the  ort  frum  a  very  ind  fferent  ongruvor  naint-d  Lori  *.  He 
was  aniDlu)'«d  tbr  a  tune  in  eazravtng  fur  Count  Rvmau- 
dial,  and  appear*  to  have  aimed  at  Im  aiyla  of  Barloloisi, 
wImmo  aogravin);!  in  the  ciwlk  nannor  were  then  aitraotiDg 
Mach  aliantion.  His  akill  fn  imitaiutK  this  ^roat  master 
lud  In  rt  rotinortiLin  with  an  engriiver  named  Tl>i  liiiii.  s\\n> 
eventually  iuiiu<;i.-{l  him  to  remove  from  Biis-s  iii  j  tu  !.uiiil)n, 
where  he  resided  for  snme  utno  with  Bbi  Io1ii//i,  an'i  nitor- 
wards  eitablished  liuii-iU"  He  profiled  inueli  by  his  eon - 
iieclion  Willi  Hartul>>z2\  nii'l  raniiiiued  llie  exeici^e  of  hi« 
talents  with  iacreassinx  repuiaiion  until  bit  death,  on  ilie 
7ih  of  June,  1810.  Mo«i  ol'iheworkaof  iSehiaTonei:i  were 
amail,  though  he  exaoiitad  some  important  platen,  ami  wus 
engaged,  at  tha  lima  of  hit  death,  on  ttia  brga  eni^ruv  of 
fitotlmrd'a  *  Oaotarbury  Pitgriniaga.*  which  wuk  tlnii>hed  by 
James  Heath.  Besides  hit  more  elaboi-ate  works,  the  free 
etrhin^s  of  Bluke's  iltustral  inn,  lo  Hl>ir  s  'Gi  uvl','  ul  1  the 
heauttfu)  heail  of  Ulakc- prctixuil  to  that  wi  rk,  an- iK"it  rv.' I ly 
much  ;nlmire(l,  Likt;  ihu  umniLMit  man  wlici-o  iniumtT  iio 
BdopttNl,  he  was  di>lingui&hed  (or  the  freedom  and  accuracy 
of  lii«  drawing.  The  private  character  of  8chiavonetti  wa^ 
auoh  as  to  ensure  general  respect,  and  bis  funeral  waa  at- 
•anded  by  the  president  and  several  roeniben  of  the  Rt^l 
Aaadamy.  Hia  brother  Nieeole  engraved  in  ronj'inctiun 
with  htm,  and  did  not  lonf;  survire  him.  (£'/••  by  Cromek, 
in  '  G.>iU.  MiiL'  ,*  vol.  !x\\..  part  1,  Sec.) 

SCUI.WU  NK.  AM)RK.\,  called  MrduU,.  wds  born 
at  St'bL'uud   in   U.ihiialia,   in  He-  was  of  obs'iirL- 

parentage,  and  "iis  [vUiced  with  a  honse-painler  at  V'eoice, 
%vlicre  be  empliyerl  hi*  leisure  lime  in  studying  fVora  prints 
after  Parraigiano.  and  in  contcm|)latin£  the  werka  of  Gior- 
gione  and  Titian.  The  luuui  artiit»  having  beeeme  ac- 
^itatntad  with  the  poverty  of  Schiavoae,  ana  appvpiring  of 
his  ability,  employed  him  with  Tintoretto  and  olbara  in  the 
grand  works  for  the  library  of  8.  Karao^  where  three  entire 
Cttilinga  aj%  «aid  to  be  by  his  hand.  He  soon  beeame  the 
rival  of  Tintoretto,  but  nUliDvii^h  be  wus  c\<  clkiit  as  a 
coluurist,  his  defective  ktiDHli-d.ri;  of  ilrawiny  rendered  him 
unable  lo  compete  surco^-fnliy  with  that  iiui^tL-r;  the  work 
however  whicli  he  painted  for  tlio  church  of  Santa  Crocc, 
lepresuntiii^  the  Visiialion  of  the  Virgin  to  Elitabeth,  gained 
him  oon«>derab)e  reputation.  Two  of  bis  tiiost  admired  works 
•M  In  the  church  of  the  Pailri  Tealini  at  Rimiu^  one  of 
ttiem  the  Nativity  ef  our  Lord,  the  other  tha  Aawamtica  of 
the  Virgin.  Sehiavone  died  at  Venice  in  lS8t.  The  chief 
UK-ril  (if  this  artist  nnsists  ir,  his  colon ririx.  to  which  !iv 
seems  lo  have  sacnticed  other  roqutaites  of  bis  art.  btiil 
•  Tha  aiBit  Is  1^  «llNeuHr  ay  aWiHM  wilten. 


his  alliludc-s  ;uiil  iLn^H-ries  are  graceful,  nnil  las  coir.itrv 
nances,  more  cspciMnlly  of  wumen,  cxpi c3,->i\ c  :  lu/r  au  tiis 
oompusilions  dfliciuut  in  v;meiy  and  skill.  Tluny  are 
several  etchings  by  him,  some  truiii  bis  own  destigns,  aud 
others  after  RaHaellc.  Parmigiano,  and  other atliatL  <LailUli* 
Stor.  Pitt, ;  Bryau'a  Dictionani  ^ 

SCHIDO'NLor  SCHEDONE,  BARTOLOMBO,  waa 
bom  at  Modana,iD  IMOw  Malvoaia  reokoaa  him  aiDOMg 
the  diaeiplea  of  the  Caraeei.  but  Ftudi  wem  lo  doubt  the 
correctness  of  this  assertion,  obaervingthat  either bkearliest 
performances  must  be  unknown,  or  thai  be  miMt  have  been 
A  ^t  ry  sitort  time  with  the  Caracci.  since  it  is  difliuult  lo 
find  anv  trace  ol  their  style  oven  in  his  Iari;est  worki,.  Hi,w- 
ever  lhi->  may  be,  u  is  cMdcnl  liiat  he  formed  bis  style  by  a 
most  attentive  study  of  the  works  of  Correfigio,  whowe  ^race 
and  delicaaiy  he  more  nearly  approached  than  any  other  of 
the  numeioua  imitators  of  that  greet  artist ;  and  in  the 
cathedral  of  Modena  there  is  a  picture  of  S.  Oeminiano  re> 
suseilalitw  a  dead  child>  uhieh  baa  nAeo  bean  mialaken  for 
a  work  or  Corregi;io.  Sehiduni'a  juvenile  performaneea  in 
the  public  eiJifico^  uf  Muik-na  IiiiJ  gained  biin  toniiiderablQ 
rcputaliun.  when  Ruuutjjio,  duko  of  Paimo,  appoinlcd  liirn 
his  jiriiH'ipal  painter.  lie  executed  for  the  duke  sevnul  hii>- 
toric.ll  subjects,  much  in  the  manner  of  Correg><it>,  but  waa 
cliielly  uinplojed  in  |>ainting  ili^  porliaiis  of  Ins  putmn  and 
his  family;  he  painted  also  the  poitraiis  of  all  tlie  princes 
of  the  house  of  Modena,  whieb  were  distinguished  by  so 
much  laate  and  variety  of  attitudi;  and  aitob  delieam  ut 
eohNiiing,  aa  eaiiaed  biat  to  be  raekoned  among  tbe  beat 
maateia  in  Iialv.  Kcbidoni  had  aii  elevated  genius;  hia 
•lyle  is  extremely  elegant ;  his  touch  light  and  deli<-ate ;  the 
airs  of  bis  hemU  uisireful;  his  skill  m  ilic  t rcai iiu'iil  of 
the  chiaro -euro  urnl  lii^  coluunng  are  ndm  Mil>;f,  uud  his 
works  are  e  yfiin-Hely  fuu^lved,  but  liei'iiln-n  iiuuimil  in 
bis  drawing.  Tlie  exiisurdinary  beauty  ot  Uts  woriti.  would 
always  cause  ibeni  to  be  ea'.:crly  suuuht  after,  ami  ilie\  nre 
Boourdiiit;ly  held  in  the  highest  eaiiroation,  aud  ih«ir  value 
ia  greaily  enhanced  by  their  eaireaae  Mtrtiy.  He  died  in 
16 1«.  at  tbe  ant  of  afiy-aU. 

SCHTBDAm  it  a  eorndderable  town  in  the  province  of 
i^uuili  II  >n;ui:l,  ill  the  kincfdom  of  the  Keiherl.inds,  Situated 
111  jl"  jj'  .\,  lal.  und  4"  24'  E.  K>ng.,  on  the  Schie,  a  »niall 
river  or  canal  which  runs  from  r>i:^ti,  :\nd  fulU  imo  ilieMaas 
at  8cbie>lani.  The  populunon  coiiNisicd.  ui  li»4l.  of  ii>7"2 
malu^aii<)  •i.149  females  iiiall  li.u.il  :  of  ulioui  '(>9tJWere  Pii»- 
le^>iaiiis.  4'J3<J  R  >muii  Catholics. mid  Je  M..  Tbe  iiiliuiiiiuins 
are  luiiclr  eii|T,ii;e(l  m  i|m  beiriilg  tt^bery,  bui  ihe  in.wi  i\ 
oiliell}  eelebrated  fjf  its  numerous  diaiilierie%  uf  um  tUul- 
landsK  of  which  ihete  are  above  a<»u.  which  uonsuine  :iii.i>ti9 
lasts  of  corn  annually.  Il  ahoidd  leem  that  the  manutae- 
ture  of  gin  ha.<(  declined  within  these  few  %ear*.  A>r  tlie 
d I  i I'.ler*  presented  .1  pi'iil.on,  aboul  two  veal's  a^ii.  tu  llie 
S.a'e5-Ge;ieial.  in  wb;cb  ibey  siaieii  that  there  waA  a  great 
dei  reusc  in  the  ijuantity  exported  >o  ilie  United  Slates  of 
North  America,  111  consequence  of  tbee«tublishmentof  tem- 
fieranre  societies  in  that  country.  Schiedam  has  a  small 
harbour,  and  369  ships  (amounting  to  53,647  tons)  arrived 
in  1840,  ehiedv  with  cargoes  of  corn  from  the  Baltic 

SCHlBFBll  SPAR,  8kiU  afar,  MoHmlmt  Carbomatt  i^ 
Limn,  oceura  nawive.  8truelure  laminar,  the  laminm 
bein;;  thin  nnd  generally  curved,  wavy  or  undulating. 
Yield*  easily  to  the  knifb.  Colour  white,  reddtsh,  yellowish, 
or  greenish  Streak  while.  l.u<ire  pearly  im  lin:  -m'faoe 
of  the  luniiiiffi,  aiirl  vitreous  on  liie  edges.  '1  ian?luccnt. 
Specific  t;ruviiy  2  740.  It  is  almost  entirely  soluble  in  ;uni8 
wiih  effervescence.  It  occurs  in  Cornwall,  Sootlatid,  and 
Ireland. 
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99-1)9  IdO* 
SCHILLER,  FREDBRICK,  the  greatest  dramatist  and 
most  popular  poet  of  Gmmuiy,  was  born  on  the  loth  of 
November,  1759|  to  tb«  town  of  Marbacb,  im  the  banks  of 
the  Nockar.  He  waa  tmt  aent  lo  aehool  at  Ludwigsburj^, 
"  liL-re,  under  tbe  celebrated  Jalni,  he  read  Ovid,  V'iit;il,  and 
Horace,  and  also  commenced  Grecii.    But  lie  bud  lo  follow 

tbeekiMmof  (Miidwieeand  life  of  bb  pweiiis,  which  in- 
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terrupted  his  sludici  Tiu>  irreRulnrity  Cnrlyle  thinks  not 
tfae  mMlt  propitious  for  educatin);  sucli  a  boy.  but  ve  con- 
Mtve  (hat  its  vaiMty  was  mo^t  propitious  to  the  poet,  who 
knowledco  of  life  undor  its  maifbld  pbaicM. 
thmn  of  books.  Schiner  had  to  gmther  tha  olemrnitt  of 
Icnrnint;  from  \arii)Lis  masters.  '  PeHutps'  '^y^  Carlylc,  '  it 
V  a>.  <j\\  iii^,'  III  p:ii  i  tu  thii  ciicuiiibUiiu  u  thai  Ills  pi  o^'n'si-., 
Sli^iuyh  ii.--pt'ol.ihle,  i>r  liinrc,  v.is  su  htlle  [■(jniiuriis nr^Ic 
wuh  what  he  afu  i  wurd*  bc^dine.'  But,  like  most  men  of 
genius,  we  suspi-et  he  found  the  current  of  Ute  too  tirong 
vithia  him. — his  heart  thrubbitig  with  too  many  active  im- 
paliM,  to  attend  much  to  \m  drier  studies,  and  that 'the 
stoWn  chtmu  of  b»U  and  laap'fras  wera  fnquently  bought 
hj  repnwohot,'  Hbm  is  •  poetic  onecdote  of  his  Moff  found, 
■ft  liile  iju.lo  a  c'liild,  durntg  n  thuuilor-storm,  '  perched  on 
the  brum  h  uf  a  tree,  gazing  at  the  li  iiipcstuous  face  of  the 
sky  aivl  watfliuig  the  Hashes  as  in  mjcvcssiiih  ihi-y  -prcad 
tlicir  iurt<l  i^ttiatn  over  it ;  ond  when  rc|jriuiiiudc<i  by  Ina parent, 
he  replied,  that  the  lighlnuig  was  so  very  beautiful,  he  wished 
to  soe  vb«ro  it  was  ooiuiag  from.'  This  does  not  s««m  like 
«M  vhoMo^mumtion  fitted  him  to  become  thohndgelehrte 
(non  tebolar)  whom  ho  oltorwants  so  buiiiorotisly  de- 
scribed. (See  his  Estaff  on  UniventU  Hittory.)  la  1772 
ho  had  to  prepare  fur  connnnalion.  and  his  mother  *  ha\ing 
called  him  out  of  the  street'  (where  he  was  plaving),  tu 
I  Hisiy  r  lUri  '.  his  th'>u^;lit>,  ho  wrote  a  hymn,  «Kn  h  was 
lii-i  lirsi  cunijio^ii I j:i,  and  wliuh  led  to  the  opinion  of  iiia 
li-in:^  adjjiiid  t  'l  ilio  i_ k^ia>tieal  order.  Ho  welcomed 
tilt  )ir'»>pirt,  a;i<l  underwent  tin  f  'Ur  annual  ixamiiiulions 
betoi  i:  tlie  Stutigard  Commissi' 111,  lo  vvliicli  young  men  de- 
signed fur  the  church  are  suhjecL  But  fate  dccidt-d  oihcr- 
wisa.   The  duke  of  Wiirlcmburg,  having  founded  a  college, 

Esra  the  tons  of  bis  officen  •  pnforable  clum  to  its  benefits ; 
0  oSertd  them  to  Sehilletr**  father,  who  was  an  army  surgeon, 
nn<i,  afrnid  to  mTu-i-  ili.'  tifTi-r,  y  lung  Schiller  accepted  it, 
but  with  ^icai  rolu  trmi  i,  iml  was,  in  177 J,  enrolled  us  a 
rtudenl  of  law.  It  ,s  i[i  K  >  1  w  rtiiy  oi'  remark,  considering 
how  advcnie  the  study  oJ  Uw  ts  to  poetry,  tliat  so  many  men 
of  It-tiers  »hould  have  »ervcd  a  toilbonie  apprenticeship  to  it. 
Sehillcr.  uiiabli-  to  endure  its  thraldom,  cxcliange4  id,  in 
177  j,  K>i'  lilt!  >:ii>iy  of  niedicine.  which  however  he  oiilj  ac- 
cepted as  leas  tedious.  Apart  from  bis  ptofofsioa  ho  stub* 
obeiisbed  houiik  vhich  were  devoted  to  Pliitarefa,  Shak- 
spere,  K1opsto4-k,  Le>»ing,  Goihe.  Garve.  IK-rder,  Gersicn- 
bvri;,  and  others.  The  '  Messias'  of  Klopstock  and  the 
•Ugolino'  of  Gersieiiln  i-  wciv  ain  mg  hU  earliest  and 
dfi.-p«st  sludiosi,  and,  cumbmed  with  liis  own  religious  ten- 
di  lie  its,  hail  L-aily  turned  him  to  i<acrcd  po('!r\.  At  the  ago 
oi  tuurteen  he  had  ftninhed  the  plan  of  an  epic  on  Moses, 
which  ho  subse(|ucnily  worked  up  into  a  dihsorlaiiun  ou 
tho  'Legation  of  Mo-es.'  (S««  his  Sendung  Mtaet.)  But 
the  popularity  of  *  Ugolino'  and  Ootbo's  *  Guc  von  Ber- 
liohingen/  and  the  impvesaion  which  they  made  on  him.  in- 
suiiod  him  with,  a  dramane  impulse,  and  he  wrote  ths 
'Student  of  Nassau'  ami  *('mihj  lU  i  M>  dici;'  some  frag- 
ments of  the  latter  lie  pn  ^crvtd  «n<l  inrorporated  with  the 
'Robbers.*  Schillvr  brLNnled  gloomily  over  his  Kiluation. 
He  would  often  c»c4{>e  m  secret  to  catch  a  ^timp^eofthc  busy 
World  which  to  bim  was  forbidden;  but  thiM.>iily  nndeied 
Iiim  more  averse  to  srhool  formalitiea  and  class  books,  so 
that  he  would  frequently  feign  sicktMsib  that  ho  might  be 
kft  iu  hia  own  chamber  to  write  JpMtrr.  In  addition  to 
tnagasine  eootfibutions  of  little  value.  Behiller  worked  at 
hi»  ■  Rubbers,*  and  when,  in  \7^0.  he  graduated,  ho  nuoted 
from  it  in  his  thesis  (  CeArrt/'n  Zuzaminftihan^  dfr  Tnieri*- 
chrn  Maliir  /r  v  Mmtchen  mil  -mi'-r  Gvittigen)  as  from  an 
Ei>t;li»h  work.  The  Life  of  M  n  r.  Tragedy  by  Krake, 
act  v..  a.  J.'    Aft»T  laku  ;;  hi-.  rlLi;rcf,  he  was  attachefl  as 

£by«i<-inn  to  the  grenadier  battalion,  with  a  small  salary, 
a  i7-i  In-  published  the  '  Robbers,' and  in  1782  it  was 
pr«duc«d,  with  semal  entertainments,  at  Mannheim.  The 
acnaaiioa  which  it  excited  all  over  Germany,  men  than 
il»  pseuliar  merits,  calls  fiit  a  slight  notice  of  it.  lie  out- 
line of  the  plot  is  this  ;  Tlie  Count  von  Moor  has  two  sons. 
Kill!  aiiil  riiiuf.  Till' V .linger,  Jf'al"ii»  of  llif  \  ,w  uliu-li 
AtUiilia  uud  tijij  t' i.jiil  beiir  to  Karl,  pujiiJicfa  hi*  lalber 
■guiiMl  him  by  fuU  '  iiisiDuatiDiis.  and  cau»e»  a  letter  of  dis- 
tnberttance  fn  br  w  i  iiteu  tu  Karl,  who  is  ai  Leipzig;.  Driven 
todesperuii  n  t  -  )uuiig  man  (lic-s  into  tho  forest  of  Bo- 
bcmin.  and  btrcomcs  captain  uf  a  band  uf  robbers.  He 
aftorward*  returns  in  di>guisf  to  hu  father's  house. — 
hears  that  bis  betrothed  Amelia  has  become  inconstant, 
•ad  that  Fran*  has  m>t  oat/  ialtieepted  all  leUcts  of  cou- 


(rition,  but  has  imprisoned  tbeir  ngcd  father  in  a  tower, 
with  a  view  to  starvin{{  him  to  death.  Karl  releases  tbe 
old  roan,  slabs  Ainalia,  and  delivers  himself  up  to  a 
man  with  eleven  chibtiBn*  that  the  reward  for  hia  j 
Itension  may  <I »  ^ood.   Prans  strangles  hlmsel£ 

The  situations,  the  lanf,'uage,  llie  t  liarnctcrs,  all  partake 
of  bombast,  occasionally  rising  to  iIr-  t;rand.  but  seldom 
cs<  aping  from  mclodranif.  A  l  ouiiinns  in  of  tho  first  irv.iQ 
with  that  in  '  Lear,'  of  which  it  is  u  direct  uu.iaUon,  wiil 
illustrate  the  crudeness  of  the  whole  piece.  Whirlwinds 
Itcll,  death,  and  despair  are  scattered  about  with  exabuaut 
hand.  Tba  pistol  is  to  send  bim,  '  alone  and  compaoMMi- 
less.  to  aonw  humt  avd  binstcd  cinle  of  the  aniverask* 
where  he  would  have  *oterniiy  for  leisnte  to  exanioothe 
perpleaed  itnat^u  of  univtTsal  woe.*  These  two  passage* 
fioiD  the  same  s>olilo<juy  ill usl rate  the  work,  which  ts  a 
mixture  of  vehement  swaggtir  and  real  f;iandeur.  As  acted. 
It  is  a  rantiug,  firing  rochidiarac,  wlnnb  could  only  ha  .e 
had  its  effect  from  its  vebcinuiU  cuiilrailu  lion  tu  the-  c(>!d 
proprieties  of  the  Gorman-French  school,  or  tbe  more 
numblo  molodramo  of  Lessing.  It  is  said  to  be  'tbe  moat 
ttimuiani  tramdy  aalant  in  German  literature.'  Indaed  it 
pooiaferthauranderof  rant;  it  brings  im  possible  diwaetm 
into  violent  situations;  it  is  full  of  exaggerated  gigantic 
metaphors.  It  has  only  the  excuse  of  boyhood  and  boyi>h 
(■;itliusia-in  uiiforrerlcrl  by  cxperlcnro  or  kuow  l''dj;(-v 
behiller  himself  felt  all  tins  in  Ins  after  IiTl-,  and  in  uiii'  i.i' 
hia  letters  he  says,  'To  osoapL'  fii'm  liannnels  wliich  were  r. 
torment  tu  me.  my  heart  fled  to  an  ideal  world ;  but,  urMc- 
(|uainted  with  the  teal  one,  from  which  I  was  soparale<)  by 
iron  bars,  ignorant  of  mankind,  and  unintroduoed  to  ttw 
softer  sex,  my  peneQ  AeeesMuiiy  missed  the  niddia  line 
between  angel  and  devil,  and  could  produce  but  moral 
monsters.  .  .  .  Its  fauU  is  in  presuming  to  dchneate  tnefl 
before  1  had  met  out'.'  The  'Robbois'  is  only  lutcrosi  uig 
in  connection  with  Schiller  and  wiih  ilio  hisiuiy  of  (ii.-i  nuiiu 
literature.  Tbe  causes  of  its  itniut-nsi'  succesN  w ere  \  .n  ous. 
Respecting  the  revolution  which  it  created  in  Gerniuu%  and 
(according  to  pabUo  report  in  Franco  and  England)  the 
number  of  'yonjg  noblemen'  which'  it  seduced  to  brr- 
gandage,  we  may  remark  that  the  whola  k  an  axaKgeratHm 
tirorlhy  of  the  play  itselt  The  intense  purpose  ana  na«i»n 
of  tbe  Tifece  produced  a  wide-spread  sensation  and  many 
paltry  t  i  •  i-  :  but  no  lasting  w  ork,  no  lasting  effet  t. 
to  the  liiTii.uu  voulh,  who  all  took  llie  road,  and  the  '  Ger- 
man noblemen,  they  were  about  as  numerous  as  ilic  (-on- 
verts  (o  'Jack  Sheppard,'  of  which  so  many  silly  reports 
have  been  industriously  circulated.  On  inquiry  it  turns  out 
that  there  was  only  one  German  nobleman,  'of  fairest  pro- 
specis,'  and  stricter  scrutiny  discovers  bim  to  have  been  a 
German  blackguard,  '  who  took  to  tbe  highway  when  be 
could  take  to  nothing  else ;  not  allured  by  any  ebullient  en- 
ihusiasro,  or  nny  im-direL-led  appetite  for  sublime  neti  jiiK 
but  driven  by  the  more  paipable  stimulus  ef  an  euipiv 
purse.'  With  the  natural  feeliiiL;  of  an  author,  Schiller  bud 
ventured  *  to  go  in  secret  and  witness  the  first  represenU- 
tiou  of  the  "Robbers"  at  Mannheim.  His  incognito  did  net 
conceal  bim,  and  he  was  put  under  arresiduringa  waek  for 
this  offenee.*  Bntaged  at  this  and  other  ofleneea  to  h» 
dignity  as  a  man,  worn  out  with  the  piaapeetrf  flrtttenag 
away  bis  energies  in  his  present  *  caoUn  d,  eribbed,  «0B- 
fined'  sphere,  be  resolved  to  escape,  and,  taking  advantage 
of  the  arrival  of  somo  foreign  duko  at  Stuttgard,  fled  frost 
[  llie  <■  ty.  in  tbe  mouth  of  October,  17fci*i.  Dalbcrp,  ilw 
diieetur  of  the  Mall nlieim  theatre,  received  hint  wuh  open 
anus,  anil  suppln-d  liira  with  money  for  his  nniiaediate 
wants.  Here  ho  began  to  look  more  calmly  at  lus  pr  .^^pccts. 
and,  applying  himself  zealously  to  work,  in  tlu  eour^c  of  a 
twelvemonth  produced  his  two  tragedies '  Fiasco'  and  '£ar 
bale  und  Licbe.*  • 

'  Ficsco'  ataU  haa  nmuf  adairevs.  It  is  mdodtamc,  not 
tragedy.  Yet  there  is  line  dramatic  power  visible  in  it.  Tbe 
fierceness  and  bomba-t  of  the'  Robbers*  arcsubduod,  though 
still  apparent,  aii<l  the  delineation  of  eharaclcrs,  though 
faulty,  yet  tiiueb  clearer  and  truer  tban  in  tlie  bitter  pie«. 
IlassAU  the  Moor  is  u  mere  exaggeration,  and  Ficsco's  con- 
duct and  lani^uage  to  him  eoually  t^ensne.  But  there  are 
still  heavier  faults.  'The  KooMDOa  of  Julia,'  as  Fi*a09 
styles  his  intrigue,  develops  his  sttblla  charaeier,  and  ailbids 
a  aiagesitustion,  but  during  ilspi«|gnsB  he  will  not  spar? 
bis  beloved  wife  tbe  pongs  (unneceenry  as  they  are  to  h  • 
pur|iO!ir)  nfjeiloiisy.  Why  docs  he  n>il  liiiit  tu  ber  thol  h-. 
but  pisyod  With  JuUa Then  agam  bis  kdhng  bts  wife  b; 
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tnittake  At  the  last,  is  a  mr>t  clumsy  and  inartificial  con- 
trivance; but  it  is  aiiuUicr  dtatli  however,  iho  stage 
has  another  corpse  itri'wed  on  it,  and  thi*  with  some  ik 
iho  perfection  of  tragedy.  It  is  worJhy  of  note  that 
Schiller  nliors  the  historical  catastrophe,  and  makes 
Fieseo  fall  by  the  hand  of  Vwrino,  the  republican,  becauae, 
M  be  tvtj  truly  but  nther  pontpotuly  OMervea  in  the  pre- 
Jbee^  tbe  nature  of  the  drama  does  not  admit  of  tHe  openttion 
«f  ehsnee  or  aeci<lent ;  and  yet,  in  spite  of  this,  he  mekee 
^lc^crJ  kill  his  wife  h\  acciflent.  But  thoro  nrc  tnanv  vuiy 
jiisil)  nrlmii'.-d  beautif.s.  Tile  coulcur  locale,  as  tiie  Ficnrh 
c.ill  it,  that  is,  ilial  paiiuiii;;  i>f  the  historic  spirit  and  manner 
l^hich  lies  deeper  than  custume,  is  \vcll  produced.  The 
catastrophe  has  a  most  solemn  effect.  'The  roidiii};ht  j>ilcikcc 
of  tbe  aleeping  city,' saja  Carlyle, '  iDlcrruptcd  only  by  the 
distuit  lounde  of  vetcbineo,  ay  (he  low  hoarse  murmur  of 
the  Mit  er  tho  etealthy  footsteps  and  disguised  voice  of 
Fiasco, ieeobfeyed  to  our  imagination  by  a  few  brief  teudiee. 
At  length  the  gun  is  fncrl,  and  the  wild  upioar  vbioll  en- 
sues is  no  less  stnkmi;))  e.vhibited.' 

•  Kabalo  uml  Licbc.'  with  some  t fTcclivc  points  and 
'  situation:!/  is  hIjH  tndifrerenf,  if  nui  bail,  nnd  fnr  inferior 
to  ■  K:esco'or  the  'Robbers.'  It  is  a  lioiiM-hukl  liagedy  of 
tbe  Kolzebuo  school,  extravagantly  written,  puling  with 
aeotimentality,  unreal,  unpoeiic,  and  unsatisfuclory.  The 
queatioo  of  cabal  and  lora  is  entiiely  forcod  from  iu  import 
bj  a  want  of  truth  in  the  deUneattvn.  Conaidered  as  a 
diama,  its  construction  is  vary  faulty.  What  can  bo  mofo 
revoltini;  than  the  situation  and  feelings  between  the  father 
and  son  here?  Such  pivots  sluuild  never  be  admitted  but 
for  greater  ends  and  more  enlarged  itiicrests.  What  c.in  be 
luori,'  superfluous  than  the  iiurodurii.iri  of  Lad_\  Milfjul? 
What  more  awkwardly  undramatie  than  the  cuntrivance 
fur  giving  VVurm's  letter  on  air  of  truth  by  making  Fer- 
dinand, who  up  to  tbts  period  never  suspected  T.Auisa,  now 
exclaim, '  You  have  a  lover ! '  because  slie  refuses  to  follow 
hiitt  ?  Uow  mueli  truer  and  more  dramatic  lo  have  madebioi 
believe  th^re  vaa  mdm  roysterioui  bond  which  restrained 
lier,  instead  of  juminnf^  at  onrc  to  the  forci^ne  concliisiuri 
Finally,  the  denont  ineut  is  ju  the  worst  possible  lusic;  a 
i  L-ckli  ss  atte;;'[it  to  c.\ci(e  our  sensibilities  ;  the  making  Fer- 
dinaiul  kill  Luuiiaauiid  hiiuscll'out  of  |>u:e  uilfuUicss,  when 
Die  wliule  matter  could  have  Ltcn  cleared  up  with  a  word, 
ilcr  oath,  forced  as  it  was,  certainly  could  not  weigh  in  tbe 
scale  with  the  crime  of  aukide.  These  three  jpbtys  all  ma- 
ntieatly  belong  lo  tbe  tana  period,  and  are  curious  as  evt> 
deoeaaofliie  iiad«othnsbsm  of  a  young  poetic  spirit* 

In  17S3  Schiller  waa  appointeil  theatie>poet«  a  post  of 
respectability  and  reasonable  profit.  He  troRslated  Shak- 
spere's  *  Macbeth  '  and  some  Freni-h  play*  f  ir  ilie  tlieatre, 
lw:atUt::>  his  other  dutii  s.  In  irs5  appeared  the  tust  number 
of  the  'Thalia,' a  misrcllany  euntanung  es.«-ays,  cril msins, 
&c.  on  the  drama,  edited  by  him,  which  was  continued  till 
1794.  In  the  first  number  the  first  three  acts  of  *  Don 
Carlos '  were  inserted,  which  were  bigblv  admired.  In  the 
'Thalia' also  were  published  hui  ' Phifasophlcal  Letters.' 
Uaviag  rqeoted  on  tbo  one  side  the  arnmenls  of  the 
aupematuialists,  and  on  the  other  those  of  tbe  Spinoclsta, 
the  two  parties  then  at  war,  he  settled  into  a  creed  in  which 
faith  and  reas<]n  embrace.  His  creed  is  a  sort  of  mystical 
deism,  which  is  expressed  in  this  one  phrase.  '  Tbe  universe 
IS  a  ihouKbt  of  Gud  «.'  These  Letters  remain  a  fiagment. 
They  are  written  with  great  power,  but  have  little  oriffiuality. 

During  the  spring  of  1 7Si  Schiller  migrated  into  Saxony, 
and  settled  near  Lei pzij;.  Here  he  wrote  the 'Ode  to  Joy,' one  ' 
of  his  mo«t  beautiful creations,and  the  novel  of  the  'Ghost-  i 
seer,' which  was  never  completed.    Ho  then  went  to  Dres-  < 
den.  where  he  finished '  Doa  CarkM,'  '  the  first  of  his  pbiys 
which  bears  tbe  stamp  of  full  maturity.'   It  w  indeed  a  i 
flue  work,  though  deBcient  in  niiiiy  of  bulijert  ar.d  treat- 
ment, which,  as  he  hiiiisclf  lemarks.  re^ulu  fioin  liis  Inn  in^' 
deluyed  so  long  lietweun  tbt-  first  part  and  the  cumjileiiLfn 
of  tiie  second.    It  is  the  too-st  di  ainuitc  of  all  his  phus.  and 
the  scenes  between  Posa  and  Phdip.  and  between  I'hiltp  |  i 
and  the  Inquisitor,  are  among  the  finest  spccimcni  of  dra- 
matic writing.   There  is  real  passion  beating  through  etery  < 
vein  of  the  work ;  and  its  ailuattons  are  as  elbctive  as  com*  i 
plex.  But  Sohiller  hss  binielf  criticiaed  it  in  his*Brlefe  < 
liber  Don  Carlos,'  after  which  tittle  is  to  bo  said.  i 
III  1 789  Eichhorn  retired  from  the  chair  of  history  at  Jena.  ( 
aixl  Giitlie  rerommenderl  Scliilk-r  to  the  place.    Here  he  1 
married  Fraiileiii  Lengefcld.  and  seemed  at  last  oomfi>rtably  i 
MtiM.  1(  WW  hm,  til  addition  lo  hk  kotuiwi  that  be  I 


■  workt^d  at  and  published  Ins  excellent  '  Hi.'^fory  of  tlio 
5  Thirty  Years'  War.'  The  philosophy  of  Kant  was  now  pro- 
?  ducing  its  revolution  in  the  world  of  thought,  and  Schiller 
I  embraced  it  with  ardour.  His  (esthetic  essays  upon  Kantian 
i  principles  are  some  of  the  profoundcst  and  most  important 
,  speculations  on  art  that  we  nave  met  with,  particularly  tbew 

■  on 'Grace and  Dignity,' on  'the  Pathetie/  ea 'the  Naive 
I  and  Sentimental.'  on '  the  Umiia  of  the  BeautiAiV  and  *  ibo 
I  JLetter*  on  Esthetic  culture.* 

'  In  ir'">  appeared  '  Wallenstein.'  This  vast  trilogy,  which  ia 
his  greatest  wot  k,  and  wbuh  in  truth  exhibits  f^reater  know- 
ledge, poetic  pijwei',  and  mastery  over  in.iterials,  iban  hisotlicr 
plays,  still  appears  to  be  Writ  ten  on  a  false  principle.  Thedi  ama 
IS  not  the  sphere  for  pure  histoiy.  The  local  colouring  is  of 
course  necessary  in  any  historical  subject,  but  to  make  this 
the  dominant  element  is  falsifying  the  first  principle  of  the 
drama;  yet  ibis  is  what  Gothe  and  Sebiller  have  done,  the 
former  m  *  Qui  von  Beirliebingen '  and  *  Egmont ;'  the  latter 
in  '  Wallenstein'  and  'Tell!*  The  historic  truth  of  the 
scenes  of  '  Wallenstein "  may  be  admitted,  but  tlteir  dra- 
matic purpose  and  p  iwer  arc  conijiaralively  small.  In 
'Carlos'  tbe  bi-toric  iruiU  was  j^reserved,  but  not  at  lliv 
expense  of  tbe  diamatic  purpi  se,  nr.d  for  this  reason  we 
have  called  it  the  best  of  his  dramas.  '  Wallenalein'  is  sc 
well  known  through  the  beautifbl  translation  ef  Cbleridge. 
that  we  need  make  no  further  comment. 

fiomi  after  the  publication  of  *  Wallenstdn  *  Schiller 
once  more  changed  his  abode.  The  mountain  air  of  Jena 
was  prejudicial  to  his  hinf^,  and  he  determined  to  go  to 
Weinnir,  ubi-re  his  aoqnaintnnce  \v  till  Ccillic  ripened  into 
frieiitisliip,  and  be  sbaieil  wiih  liiiu  tlio  sn]icrinlcndence  of 
Ibe  tbi'uli  e,  ( See  w  bat  Giithe  says  on  the  valualdc  e\ei  ii.jns 
uf  ^duller  in  the  remodelling  of  plays,  in  his  '  Wcrke,'  b, 

XXXV.) 

Iu  1800  appeared  'Maria  Stuart,'  not  the  most  success- 
ful eflTort  of  his  pen,  but  it  contains  powerful  writing,  and  is 
an  evidence  of  iaereasad  knowledge  of  the  stage.  The 
vehement  and  undignified  squabble  between  tbe  two  queens 

is  unworthy  of  the  play.  The  catastrophe  is  admimble  and 

truly  worthy  of  a  queen. 

In  isDl  was  published  'Die  Jungfrau  Ton  Orleans,'  as 
direct  a  contrast  to  *  La  Pucello'as  the  earnestness  and 
im p  is'-ioned  cnlbusiasm  of  Scbnler  were  to  the  scepticiiira 
of  Voltaire.  As  a  diama  its  construction  is  not  so  careful. 
Montgomery  is  episodical,  and  tbe  black  knight  ambiguom. 
But  agreat  spirit  u  at  work ;  divine  poetry  inadiatestbeseens^ 
and  «■«  rise  ftom  the  perusal  under  the  enchanter's  spell. 
Carlyle  has  described  tbe  Jungfrau  as  possessing  a  keen 
and  fervent  heart  of  lire,  which  the  loneliness  of  her  life  and 
her  deep  religions  feelinsfs  fanned  into  a  flame.  Sbe  sits  in 
solitjide  wuh  her  llut  ks  beside  the  chapel  under  the  antienl 
Druid  oak,  and  visions  are  revealed  to  her  s-uch  as  no 
human  eyes  beheld.  It  scem^  the  force  of  her  ov.-n  spirit 
expressing  its  feelings  in  forms  which  react  upon  itself.  All 
this  Schiller  has  delineated  in  a  masterly  manner.  The 
piece  bad  unbounded  success,  and  on  the  night  id  it.s  rcprc- 
aentatioo  at  Leipsig,  when  tbe  curtain  dropped  at  tbe  end 
of  the  first  act,  there  atoae  a  deafiiDing  shont  of  *  Ba  lobe 
Friedorich  Schiller  V  ('  Long  live  Fiederiok  Schillerr}, 
accompanied  by  trumpets. 

In  lbt)3  hepub!i-bed  tb(>  'Brant  von  Messina."  wlilch  wos 
an  e\pennieiii  lo  sec  how  far  a  play  constructed  on  antique 
piiticiples  coulil  move  a  modern  audience.  It  was  a  f  ulnre, 
although  in  the  prcfaro  he  argued  lliu  point  with  abiUty. 
The  plot  is  simple.  A  chorus  is  introduced,  which  gives 
occasion  to  magnificent  poetry  i  but  the  wliole  fails  to  more 
or  interest  It  contains  pHTtaw  aofilM  Writing  as  any  in  his 
werkiL  hut  tbe  whole  eMwrineat  WM  a  ntstake.  which  a 
erhielike  himself  sltonra  never  have  made.  The  fiirm 
wliich  poetry  seeks  for  itself  in  any  country  or  period  is 
suited  to  tba'l  period,  but  not  lo  anul'ber.  He  thought  that 
if  be  ma'lo  tiie  sent inienis  and  subject  ni'Hlcrn.  he  could 
w  ith  impunity,  or  rather  with  succeas,  clothe  ihem  in  au- 
tient  forms. 

Id  iSOl,  a  year  «rter,  '  lh«  slight  degree  of  failure  or  mis- 
calculation, says  L'arlyle,  'which  occurred  in  the  instance 
of  tbe  'Bride  of  Mess^ina,'  was  abundantly  redeemed. 
'WnUamTeU'ia  one  of.SchiWa  very  finest  dramas;  it 
exhibits  some  of  the  highest  triumphs  which  his  genius 
combined  with  bis  art  ever  realised.'  {Life  of  ScAifkr,  p. 
203.)  A.  W.  Schlcgcl  has  also  said,  "Tbe  last  and  best  of 
Schiller's  works  is  "Toll."  Here  he  has  wholly  returned  to 
the  poetry  of  biatory.'  (Dmi.  Ltet^  ii.  99S.}  Bat  tbe  ofllee 
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of  lb*  (kaoui  ift  not  oud  canngl  be  the  '  poetry  of  lii»tory 
il  i»  tb*  |IO«lry  l»f  piMon  in  action.  A  drama  means  an 
■clion  now  Anut^u  not  a  )KHnir»l  painting  u(  hUlory.  It  u 
90  grouad  tbat  wluhi  r«valliog  in  Um  doliciout  poetry, 
ibe  exfiuisite  jpain'.ing,  tbe  tnilh  of  i-liarseier  and  tiiatory 
.-xiulii'.cd  ::i  'TuU.'  vie  mutt  uorCMrvedlj  cotuleinn  it  as  a 


drama 


iiu  iits,  Mifl;  IS  tlicy  are,  dc-st-rve  alS  iiilu 


Uoii,  but  «»  a  ili.iniii  ii  l.il-iiics  and  abncKH'c*  it*  va.il  | mi- 
i-ililt*.  and  iii  A  uiu'l -1  II  1^  v.oniiU'  s  'J'iic  v.i.i!  error  U 
luukin^  tlie  liutoiicti  fleuiuui,  :it.->tt.'aduf  itie  passionate,  the 
d«mii><int  one.  But  thero  are  stdl  other  venous  faults  of 
coiiocpiioa  and  coaatructioo.  Not  to  dwoll  upon  tbo  «uper- 
tluuu*  epiwHlea  of  Bertha  mmI  Rudony,  and  of  Atiing- 
Lausoii,  W9  have  to  rvoiark  «o  ih«  «imr  of  the  eonevption 
of  Tell  binnelf,  tbo  idea  of  trbich  iraa  fnmitbed  by  Gikhe. 
Tell  li  nui  a  pairiut,  Lul  a  Bliuple,  btuidy,  brave,  odl-d,  reso- 
lute |>caiaiit.  Am  p^jrlr  uture  U  is  txquuite.  but  theii  iho^e 
tuo  9<;llou»  Cunsc4{u>  i)c:i's  rrM.ll  !V',':ii  l!u  r  i.ii'i'|ili'>n  :  first, 
'i'trll  ha»  nothing  luUkit&iL'diik  iwiKiui  it  ihc  resolution  of 
hu  iucrlaiid;  he  is  not  luixed  up  ^w^h  iis  hope*  and  inlcrests 
beyond  ibat  of  any  otlier  peasant,  and  hais  no  more  vi^ilile 
•liaro  in  it  tban  ine  kiUngof  GetMbir;  ^elOIldly.  Toll,  not 
beiii|{  •  petjiol*  it  no  moiw  tban  a  murdofur.  Tht»  most 
•ciiou*  Btotbelie  fnult  i«  inaeiniablo  from  the  conception. 
He  i*  wronged  by  Geakier,  and  itee  ui  wait  for  lain  m  a 
rorky  and  tbere  liutotcbim.  TltU  i*  ^i)uply  niunter. 
Ii:  -I  hloqiiy  prcuuu>  to  llie  shot  lie  nowtieru  ludirule!* 
an  istUuliuii  of  saci'itH'iiii;  the  tyiaiit  who  uppies^e*  Ills 
couiiiry  and  him,  iiut  >:;iij)ly  lii^  ri-sciigc  at  ii..-  111.11  who 
lia*  ttubjL'Ctetl  liiiu  io  »auol  the  upple  tr<>:ii  hii>  ^-mi  >  iioad, 
and  »tiu*e  furllier  haired  lie  dreadi.  Had  lie  i>h<il  (jif>5ler 
iituuedialely  alier  haviug  »liolat  in*  son,  we  could  iiaw  for- 
gisen  iheexciied  |:u  siuii  of  a  fatber !  but  lie  brwud*  ovvT  il, 
aiii  (ie»  ID  wait  fur  lu«  revenge-  Oc-^l<  r  is  a  mera  >l»^e' 
tyrant,  adetil  williool  tooiive^  withuut  kIiiiij  of  character, 
\Vo  mu^kt  ubatffve  that  in  the  nml^i  of  jil  eriuncoiu  i\>n- 
ix<[)lti>ii  llicio  IS  soiue  uf  hi'}  fluent  vvriUii;^  and  e\rculioii, 
uiid  liial'  -  iia  ii  i^ouit!)  are  eminently  diaiiutie :  the  M-ene, 
let  insiauce,  ^ilicre  Tell  ^l',a  III  llic  defile  aiming  tiio  rocks  of 
Kii.HMiaclii,  u ailing  the  ap|iroac!i  of  Ins  viciiiu,  and  ihe  un- 
Coiictirii  ol  llie  every-duy  travellers  wilh  their  petty  uiterocts, 
aa  Uiey  pass  along,  l  unliasied  uiili  the  lierco  and  gkomy 
purpoacs  of  'iVil.   Tlii>  was  Schiller  *  last  play. 

Ou  tbe  9tb  May,  limi,  &{m  a.  lia^criiig  inneta,  be  felt 
ki»  end  approacbini:.  Of  bis  frieudii  he  took  a  loud.ti.^ 
but  tian[|uil  tatewtdl.   Sunittuiitt  ini|iiirin);  how  In*  ten,  he 

>.i.il.  '  Cj.iliiier  au.l  ii.iliUci- smijfle  Wvuds  eX!  .  ul  tlie 

iii:ul  hti\<isii)  of  the  iii.ui.  Aboul  six.  he  sank  ...t.,  a  deep 
>li'e,>;  oiiee  for  a  nioiiienl  he  looUerl  up  witli  u  li\el)  uir, 
ail  1  sa;d,  *  Many  things  nere  gruuiii|;  dear  and  |iluui  to 
hill.'  And  so  he  died.  The  great  and  iioblo  spint  Miiuli 
ttntni:t:i-d  h  s  heart  now  rciuaiu*  to  ua  in  liw  uork«,  a 
beniujiii  lo  pu>teriiy.  familiar  to  every  lover  of  poetiy,  and 
wuTabtppuil  by  tlus  whole  iiatiaa. 

Ill  eonaideriai;  bia  acparate  worka,  it  will  perhaps  be 
llioti^bt  tbat  we  Iiafo  leaned  Iim>  inurh  lu  ohjct  tion ;  but 
wu  have  tried  theio  by  1I10  h:t;b  .siuiidard  whieh  ihey  <le- 
lii  iiided;  mill  OS  for  ciibgy,  they  l.a  .o  In  ',  ui  1  l-  ;!iAn  i  i,oii,;li 
of  lii.it.  We  have  endeavoured  euiiii  ieiikiously  lo  duett  llio 
jud^iueiit  of  the  student.  A  few  uuuls  in  geiieFai  on  bis 
pjtitioal  cbaraci«r  may  not  bu  unuiipoi  mm. 

Wliat  di«tiQgui:>hed  SehilUr.  and  made  fahn  tbe  idol  of 
all  bi*  uat toil.  wBf  a  fine  rushing  cutUusiattni,  ail  exalted 
love  of  nun  kind,  and  an  cstraest  niih  in  idi;al  excellence. 
Scbtller  could  paiut  bttle  vaeept  bim*elf;  but  ibi«  per- 
sonality, aa  in  the  caee  of  flousseao  Uld  Byr^n.  is  one  of  the 
cauM  i  of  hi*  suere^s.  .Ml  i.is  vwiiioii  are  foi  ined  from  one 
l\l-e.  Amelia,  Ix'Mio.a,  Loii.sa,  Thekld,  Isabella,  kc, 
geiiiic.  loviii<:.  aflccliijiuitu  leiiiv*>s,  with  little  ludivitiuality, 
|j  .t  al«;i)»  sarroundcd  by  the  iiulo  of  a  pi. 'c I  s  i<kul  love. 
T!i  '  e\' i  plions  to  this  aie  his  iiierolneioiia  vvuincn  (Julia, 
I.i  l)  Midord,  Princess  m  u  K'k''.,  ;uid  .\.;.is  Survel  are  all 
i  t  i)pie),  and  Jouitiia  d'A.-c,  .»!iy  i^  lii-.,in.iii  ai  pirsum- 
fleiL  Ui>  lueti  a;e  i  '.Ik  .  v  .'ain»,  lay  Agures,  ur  iitiiueic 
TliH  want  of  ph.iix  y  ul  It),  .filiation  is  a  conser|U«nc#  of  his 
exidiisively  fjtt^c/«*e  le.i  li  .11 V,  aiid  ho  lia=  no  c.iiiiedy  for 
ill.-  -a;iie  reOtun.  On  Uii,  !i'  .1  1  we  iii  .y  eouiiast  hiii]  With 
(•  'iif  .  V,'  iJ'jr  lirr  leiulc.icy  eiiaMed  lillll  to  I  jok  out 
Ujaiii  ii  iUi.e.  iiiid  i.  ln  i  a>  a  niirjui  li.e  wliule  uiuslisc  of 
lK::i^>.    fci  ii.llei         erU5.(|in:mly  dLilciLiit  in  tsvo  e.>s«'iilial 
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v.  iiuli  eiiahlL-i  llic  \-*>vi  to        out  of  httn^elf.  .md  .speak 

tiuou^h  iua  vbaraclof s  aatbcy  would  speak  and  feel;  and 


the  power  of  selecting  a  f«w  hints  lo  t^ify  a  cbatacier.  ni.d 
of  avoiding  all  exlraianins  ibalteni.    Buaaspert!  and  0>'m1.o 
are  the  two  taodels  of  dramatic  writing  in  reference  lo  the 
flwuhyoflighlly  touching  on  every  sul  ject  wiilwutexbouat- 
ing  it.   Schiller  aluaya  eabausis,  ami  hence  tb*  letlfth  and 
occasional  lcd.ou«ness  uf  Ihk  dialogue;  he  leaves  nolhit*.|t  'v 
the  ima;:inaiion.    S.>  w.tli  lii*  pathos,  he  is  nrii  puheU'-. 
because  he  dwells  on  ilii' ininuiesl  p.m.ti  i>l  ^uU'eiiiig  till 
our  sensibility,  unrclievi  il    li\    the   ini  i-iiMtioD,  rpniain* 
deadened  and  drowAV.    Sehiller  Kays  ot  biiasclf  that  he  luid 
not  Ciiiihe's  tnanifold  richness  of  idea*,  but  that  bis  ^mX 
endeavour  was  to  make  as  much  us  potnibk  out  of  a  lirw. 
This  is  in  other  worda  adnitting  his  subjecuve  and  per»uiiai 
constitution.  Aa  a  «NMO(ilMm««i,  be  is  obliged  to  work  out 
hilt  problems  by  moans  of  vmlent  contrnsls,  instead  uf 
evolving  Ihera  from  the  r  'i\mi  bases;  thus  Posa  most  be 
contrasted  with  Pbdip;  Wunaandtbe  Pie,.dent  wiih  K-.t- 
diiuiiid ;  Kail  V.  n  Min.r  with  Franz;  Wallensicin  vmh 
Oi  iavtu;  i'luiusiantism  with  Catholicism  in  'Mary  Stunii  .' 
Republicans  with  the  Doge  in  *  Fiesto.'  This  is  the  stroni:  Ufc 
of  light  and  shade  by  a  Rembrandt,  rather  (ban  (livdiunintiis 
composition  of  a  Rapluiel.    Schiller's  lyrics  arc  the  iix'st 
perftct  of  his  poems,  becauae  in  tbem  bia  own  fbelioge  only 
came  into  play.  He  bas  been  called  tbe  vHaebytua  of  Qer 
many,  with  that  blind  designation  whirh,  »eeing  two  pouits 
uf  rescinUlance  (both  bein;:;  dramaiisis,  and  the  most  ad- 
in  II  d  oT  their  lime),  instonth  ci  iK  li.des  the  resemblance 
of  ilie  whole.     If  com  parent  to  any  one,  it  should  be  to 
Eiirijiides,  w  hom  he  HM  Uibles  in  bis  exhanslivo,  aphonsiic, 
and  iheiorical  modes  of  writing:  but  be  has  an  inlet).>i:y 
and  all  eari)e.>liies»  whieb  Eilripidea  never  Imd.   His  \t  i>.^ 
are  in  every  mouth;  bis  memory  is  revered;  and  his  Wurki^ 
in  ^pite  of  liictr  defects  coniain  ihe  purest  spirit  of  poetry, 
which  tbe  wwrld  will  not  wdlingly  let  die. 

SCHILLER  SPAR  occurs  ciyslallitcd.  Primary  fonn 
an  obluiiie  rli.jiiibic  prism.  Cleavage  pura'.lil  ti.  ihe  hi  in.  1 
plunes  and  Loih  the  diag<>nal>.  Frai  uire  uiievi  ii.  ILnl- 
iiess,  si-i.4iclii->.  iLiIrucoos  spar,  in  scr.iiched  byi)uatii. 
Ct>l<>ur  uli\e.  Iiiat-)ti?ti,  greyish,  yellow ish*gioeo.  Lustte 
inetullic.  Nearly  opaque;  traualueent  on  tbe  edge*.  Sjio- 
cific  gravity  -fA'a. 

When  expoaed  to  a  atronit  beat  it  bctomet  bard,  •.id 
Ibrms  a  mess  i-esemblinR  porcelain. 

Found  at  Baste  in  the  Man.  at  Zobleli  in  Saxony,  fa 
Patdinunl.  C  irnwall,  &.c.    Oceurs  geiH'rally  in  serp*-i» mo 

Aiia!>  I'  of  Ihii  iniaeral  liuia  Ba^te  by  Vuuqueliu — iS.li>  <», 
6iuo;  aluiuiha,  IS'OO;  magneaia,  10*00;  lime,  O-HO;  o&ide 
of  ir.'i).  j.'J  ui) 
I     S(_IIII.MNG  [MoNKY.l 

8LillR.\S.  [SiiiRvs] 
I     S(.:niRVAN.  [Shirvxn] 

SCHISM.  SCHISM AllCS.  Tbe  Greek  word  tckitm 
(ex*eyl  ua<^d  several  limes  in  the  New  Testament  in  i.< 
literal  sense  of  a  rent  or  rupture  in  one  uwl  the  fi<t»i-  -I,- 
rrj  iMuit^  ix.  1ft;  xsvii.  51  ;  Stark.  1.  10:  li.  -.'1  ;  Luk'-,  \ 

v,Ij  ;  NXill.  4  j  ;  yf(/iH,  \.\.  j  J  ;   \\;    lli;  .11.  1  .t1  11  ill  a  ti-uta 
ll\c  sense  for  a  diV)>tun  of  oj;iiuaii  iiiuoiig  a  number  of  pei- 
.Suns  roiijiilered  collectively  as  constituiing  a  whule  tj  Jin, 
vii.  4J;  IX.  16;  X.  19;  Acli,  xiv.  J;  xxni.  7).   In  leferttui^ 
to  the  Christian  cbuicb,  si  fit\tn,  in  the  abstract  scn»e.  a 
tiover  mentioned.  Srhtsmt  are  spoken  of  twice  only  ( 1  Cw^ 
I.  lu;  xi  lt>);  and  in  a  third  passage,  where  Iba  union  ff 
tbe  members  of  the  church  is  compured  to  thAtoTthe  ptri. 
of  the  human  body,  the  object  of  ibis  anion  is  stated  lu  li. 
•thai  there  should  bo  no  tchism  in  (be  body.'  (I  Cor^  \ 
■  l!-1-'JG.)    From  a  comparison  of  these  pas&ii(re».  ii  clesiW 
appears  that  a  tc/mm,  in  lire  NewTeslom<  nt  -en>»',  dues  ujC 
,  imply  the  o/'fn  scparcUion  which  exists  between  Chrisiiaiu 
I  ai.  1  uni  eiiever^,  nor  (hat  between  the  membem  of  dtflTeiWBt 
\  Christian  communions,  but  it  denotes  something  osartia^ 
I  within  ouemd  the *taM ehurth ;  and  fn rtlmr, it  diwa  boI ap- 
pear to  designate  any  diiferonce  of  opiukin  laspaeiioe 
irines  or  cenmoniea  or  Ibrma  of  government  but  ratlwr  ti 
refer  to  a  «/af«  o/mimf,  to  the  absence  uf  a  spirit    f  11  \< 
ChrUltnn love.  (/)/»»»«/ »o/.SrAi47H,adi4course by T.  U.iuu  . 
Caiiipljell  On  the  0'>  \;  eti,  liisc.  ix.,  part  .1.1 

The  rDinnion  use  <if  the  witrd  in  erclestastirol  wnttiry  a 
diffvient  fiom  this.  With  tlicin  tchism  is  nearly  »ynon>* 
muus  wiih  »rf>ar..tfi  iii ;  inti  in  i!,s  strirler  use  achtMO  la  a 
«e|'aratiuii  fntiu  the  eoinmunioii  of  a  ehiiich  on  tbo  part  *,t 
ceruiii  of  its  mcLitbers  v(hi>  du  not  diil'ur  from  ilA  Mbis 
meinboni  on  any  puiiit  uf  rehj^iuus  doctrine.  H»r^rp  ciiA' 
aists  in  a  disaettt'Crom  tbo  doclritiM  of  a  eburcb;  fdhiisai  is 
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ft  «Ti«sent  from  its  government.  From  this  de&ni(ton  it 
clearl)  nppeai-3  thit  any  attempt  to  enumerate  the  tchism* 
or  the  Chnxtian  church  wuuld  be  fruiileH.  eiliGe  every  com- 
nu>ni:y  is  cija>uk-ri.-(l  schisinatical  by  all  the  mt. 

The  event  which  ecele»iasticttl  bistoriana  call  the  great 
SfJiitm  tfthe  Wlui  occurred  in  the  fotnieenlh  and  fiAeenih 
cenHirii's.  Afior  ibe  tlealh  of  Grr  gDi  y  XI.  (ajj,  1378).  the 
cuiilinalj,  being  compcllefl  by  ilm  i  l  uii.  iir  of  the  people  of 
Runic  to  elect  on  Itahan  lo  the  jiopi  l mi,  diosi-  U;li;in  \  I.; 
but  afier»ar<U  iho  loading  rneiuhers*  of  tiie  college  rci  in  il 

10  Fonili  in  Naples,  and  elected  Clement  VII.,  who  >ct  i:p 
hi.t  court  »t  Avi;;non,  while  Urban  remained  at  U  <nu- 
Clement  was  recognised  a«  pope  by  France,  Spain.  Sv  t 
land.  .Sicily,  and  CypruR.  and  Lrban  by  the  rest  of  Europe 
Thin  schitoi  continued  till  the  year  1417,  when  it  vtn  healed 
by  the  C^juncil  of  Ctmstance.  x»hieh  elected  Martin  V.  to 
the  papacy.  (Moal>eim'»  MccleiiasUcal  tlhiiyrjf,  cent,  xiv., 
pt.  ii .  (  .  I'i.,  aeel.  U.  &c.;  Weddingion'K  Chtavk  Hittory, 
c.  xxui, ) 

Tlu'  oilu  r  great  schism  Is  that  between  the  Greek  and 
Latin  churches.    [Gnr.i.K  Cui  RCH  ] 

sen  ISM.V  (from  iT;[i<t^a,  clf/l, ttinnon),  an  inlorTal,  used 
only  ill  roalhcmalR-o  mir^iical  calculatiuna,  equal  to  half  a 
comma.  [Comma.] 

' .  SCIIIZANDRA  (from  irxi{»«nd  a  eeaoe of  ptants 
belonging  to  the  natural  order  Anonacen.  The  Itowen  ore 

mona>oiLiUs;  »ep;il»9;  no  petals;  the  iniile  tlowcr*  having; 
5  anthers,  wlitch  are  jtiined  at  the  apex  ;  female  ones  wiiii 
an  iiuU'liiiili'  nmnln  i-  of  ovaries;  bcrriess  aii.inj^Lii  m  ^ii:',;e< 
along  an  1 1  .iii,Mttd  receptacle.  Thi*  genus  wiiii  luo  olher* 
have  bi'cii  inaiii-  by  Bhimc  info  a  natural  order  called 
Schizaudrew.  They  form  a  natural  group,  whieh  aie  dis- 
tinjfuislied  from  Anonactor  by  their  looihetl  leave*,  liie  le^s 
coiitiont  number  of  their  H'onil  caveloima,  their  usually 
eoiabined  atamena,  and  their  tveii.  not  ruminated,  albumen. 

8.eoccinea,  the  Scarlet  Schinndro,  ia  ou«  of  oarmo!»i 
li«Anttfnl  {;reenl)ouse  climbers.  It  has  alternate,  ovaHan- 
r.'  ];itc  li  nes,  pointed  a\.  Ixithcndti,  rarely  toothed,  of  a 
l  iiuir.f  il  tjreen,  smooth  above,  and  palobenenili;  scarlet 

11  ]  ,  li-ji  j^ed  in  spiWea  in  the  axils  of  ihc  leaves.  It  is  a 
Norlli  American  plant,  and  is  found  in  uuud»  in  Guurgia, 
Florida,  and  Carolina.  It  is  easily  propagated  by  Cllitings, 
and  grows  best  in  a  light  sandy  soil. 

fiCIIlZODESM.\,  Mr.  Gray's  name  fcr  a  genus  com- 
poaed  of  thoae  Maetne  which  liave  the  ligament  placed  id 
an  external  alit 

SCIIIZO'PODA.  M.  Latreillt's  name  for  a  division  of 
MacruniUH  Crustaceans,  orCleft-fooiod  Maluemtrtica,  con- 
siNliiigof  tlic  gpiiui  ;i  St'lHilitt  and  <r  v  ( 0;  'i\ium  ^7i; v/;j/js). 
1'hese  la^t  f  n  m  prul' iMy  l)ie  mily  guims  ol'  iht-  division  ;  f '  r 
it  IS  the  op;niun  of  .Mr.  J.  V.  Tliomp-uii  and  o'.Iilt  zn^lu^i^ts 
that  .V',',//;t(  i.s  iudsI  pn)l)alily  a  pii^taccniis  .iiiuiuil  ill  lis 
J'!  ij;rc-<  If)  a  mure  [.frlLct  sliit'.-.    [Si om.M'i  dks. j 

SCUUilGKU  JOHANN  KLiAS,  was  the  eldeat  of 
three  brolbera,  all  of  whom  diatingniahed  tbemieU'ea  by 
their  literary  exertions,  and  acquired  some  celebrity  for  a 
name  which  has  since  been  rendered  mmo  illustri  .us  by 
ttto  writers  (nlsn  IithMi  ts),  .\umist  V.MIu  lin  ;iiul  Fiirilru  ii 
V(jii  Sflile^el.  J  dinnn  Klia^  wa:*  boiii  a".  Mii->.i  ii,  whi/rk;  hw 
father  was  '  npiii  !!a'.i(;ii- -ralh.' .Ian.  2sllt,  iri--.  .\t  the  age 
of  twelve  he  begnii  to  tlivpl.iy  a  lastc  nut  nidy  fi.r  reading 
liiit  c-jiiiposin^  poetry;  and  was  greatly  iiuiuli  aged  in  his 
filudiL'.  by  hi.s  fa' her,  who  was  himsokf  a  man  of  superior 
cai  ULi'y  and  of  a  very  lileraty  tlira*    While  he  was  at  the 

univeiaity  of  Leipiig,  hi»  talei'ila  reeomroended  him  toGott- 
•ebed.  then  looked  up  lo  aa  the  irbtter  in  maitera  of  poetical 
ta«le,  10  wliose  *  Kritiaelien  Beitiagen,'  &c.  he  contributed 
several  pieces,  as  be  dtd  n1«o  lo  the  miscellany  entitled 
*  Belustigungcn  iles  V'c;4ia'idr>,"  Sir..  lip-^dL-s  wmIihl'  vaiutis 
«liainaii<:  coinpT'itions,  Ne  [lici  did  ho  m:f;luet  btj.  tiusvcrer 
iiradi'iTiinil  slud.i's,  h  it  isii  ti  t'  runirary  applied  to  them  with 
;^reat  <lili;4ence ;  m  lie  did  hkewise  lo  French,  Englu^h,  and 
Iiahan  l.ierature.  On  f|iiitiiii^  Ixipzi;;,  he  arcompanied 
Von  Sjifncr  (who  had  married  nis  uncle's  widow)  to  (Jopcn- 
liegen  as  his  kccretary.  Iho  tatter  being  sent  as  envoy  to  the 
court  of  Denmark.  All  bis  leisure  ftom  his  onic:al  umploy- 
menla  he  n->w  devoted  not  only  to  atudyint;  the  langua^c 
tl.o;oiig!i'iy,  but  l"  ni  kii  ^  hinv  i.!f  acquauiicd  with  the  liis- 
tory  and  condition  o!  ihu  cuuitiiy,  both  by  readmit  and 
r  n.i  r>ai:  m.  The  information  he  .hu^  mllected.  together 
with  iiis  own  remarks,  he  gave  to  the  public  in  the  form 
of  a  weekly  periodical,  entitled  *  Dcr  Frcmdi-,  which  ob- 
toUied  for  him  eonaiderablo  notice.  He  aflcrwarda  became 


acquainted  with  Ilolberg,  who  procured  Mm  iVc  prftfetior- 
ship  of  modern  history  and  thcappointnu  iit  uf  Lbiarianal 
the  academy  of  Soroe.  founded  by  himsvlf.  [Holbbko.] 
Rvit  hi'i  excessive  application  to  bis  duliesand  to  hitpriroto 
atndiei  proved  too  moeh  for  his  consJituiioii,  whi.  h  wa^  n.  t 
a  very  strong  one,  and  in  the  course  of  the  following  jtar 
he  was  earned  off  by  a  fever.  Aug.  l.llh,  I"  t!),  at  ihe  ape  of 
thirty-one.  A  complete  edition  of  his  works,  in  i  \  ols, 
was  published  by  his  br  il  er  .1  liaun  Heinrich,  l"fil-ro. 

JoHANN  ArKiLPHus.  liie -f  1  11  lirolher.  bi.rn  at  Mi-i^fcn, 
Sept.  ISlh.  1721,  studied  at  ;  g  ith  Elias,  and,  like 
him.  then  began  to  make  biin^rlf  known  in  the  literary 
world  by  his  contributions  to  the  two  publicaiions  alxn'o 
mentioned.  For  a  time  he  bestowed  far  more  ottention 
on  merely  Itlerarv  pursuits  than  on  Iho  studies  more  imnio- 
diaicly  connected  with  his  future  profession;  hut  if  he  dul 
not  distinguish  hinuclf  by  profound  theological  Icarniti^r, 
he  acquired  very  irii  at  ]  jiul  nitv  ax  a  preacher,  both  bv  the 
style  of  his  scrmoiw  uLii  by  lua  (.iiiphalic  and  animated  dc- 
li\ery  .\t  Zcibst.  where  he  was  pastor  jrimarius,  and 
profeswr  of  thc<ilogy  and  metaphy>ii-s  from  1754  to  I7i9, 
lie  w.ns  frequently  called  upon  to  pieacU  belbre  the  court. 
Of  his  pidpit  compositions,  several  collcclions  appeared  at 
dilferent  times,  the  earliest  being  that  in  three  Tolumes, 
As  a  poet  he  must  be  estimated  rather  according 
to  tho  standard  of  his  own  day  thon  that  of  the  present. 
He  may  rank  among  those  who  exerted  them«i  U  .  -:  tu  Inii  i- 
duce  a  belter  taste;  and  his  odes,  and  religion-,  and  nso  .d 
pieces,  though  bv  no  means  i'  ..'  fn.ni  defijcts,  abound  with 
line  (laasages.  lie  suivived  ii  nh  Ins  brothers  many  years, 
nut  dying 'till  Sept.  Iftih.  IT'i !. 

JoiuNN  Heinuich,  born  in  1 72-1,  studied,  like  his  bro- 
thers, at  Leipzig,  and,  through  the  indueneeof  Elia^,  obtained 
an  appointment  as  secretary  in  tho  chancery  at  Copenhagen, 
lie  alk'rwanls  became  professor  of  history  at  tlie  anirersity 
there,  and  Danish  btstoriegraDhcr  royal ;  and  dii-tl  in  that 
capilal.Oetober  18th,  1780.  Although  not  m  dislini^uish.cd 
ns  «  r  iJ  tlii-  I'lcctdui^',  111-  ftiis  a  writer  of  ^ome  ability, 
and  [:ubUs,hLil  a  liisi  jiy  u;  thi'  5«vorci;;ns  of  Denmark  of 
the  house  of  Oidi'iilji;rg,  mid  >e\  er  il  i  lher  works  relaiive  lo 
that  country.  lIi-  nl-<j  triius'iai.  il  Thomson's  '  Sop'honisba* 
and  s-titiu'  i.ilu-r  liag.jduv^  fiMiii  English. 

SCHLEGliL.  FKIEUUICH  VON.  wis  horn  at  llano- 
vcr  on  the  10th  of  March,  l''2.  IIis  faiher,  Johann 
Adolph  SehlegeU  was  brotlMsr  Johann  Elias  and  Johann 
Heinricb  Semegeli  and  all  tbeie,  together  with  August 
Wdhelm  von  Schlegel,  who  is  still  alive,  are  illusirtijus 
names  in  the  literature  of  Germany.  Frederic  Schlegel 
n-ctivL-d  a  Very  lil.Li.il  cJuration, although  Ins  I'lther  wi.»he<l 
liini  lu  ttigage  >u  ineu  anlilc  pursuits.  A<"(  ordiii>;ly  he  was 
placi-d  as  appreiiltci'  m  a  mercantile  imu^o  at  Le.piig,  but 
lie  showed  so  litlio  inclination  and  ability  for  the  business, 
that  the  father  sent  him  toGoilingen  to  study  philology, 
though  in  tho  courae  of  bis  education  ho  had  not  »lio«ii 
any  promising  talents.  After  a  year's  residence  in  this 
plaee^  Sehleipil  went  lo  Leipiigi  where  he  eoatitiued  bis 
studies  with  sueh  Seat,  that  on  leaving  the  university  he 
Inul  ri-ad  al!  the  more  important  aniiciit  writers  in  the 
ui  igiaal  luDKuage.  II  is  fust  publication  of  any  iinporlRtu 
wan  'Gricchen  und  R.  nu  i.  Ii  lui.) .  [7'J7,  uf  whiih  li  i 
*  Geschicliiedcr  Gncrheo  und  Riiuicr,'  Jierlin,  I'D^t,  may  bo 
considered  us  a  continuation.  This  wa.H  only  a  fragment, 
and  it  has  never  been  completnl.  At  tins  time  all  his 
thoughts  seem  to  have  been  absoibed  by  unlieiU  litcralun>, 
with  which,  as  bis  early  works  sliow,  be  bad  formed  a  moat 
mtimale  aoquainJanco.  About  the  sauM  time  he  undertook, 
together  witn  Sehleiermaelter,  to  translate  Plato  into  Ger- 
man ;  but  after  the  first  sheets  Were  printed,  be  abandoned 
the  undertaking,  and  left  th^'  nnIh  'e  in  the  hands  of  .Schlri. 
erroncher.  In  l''Jt»  he  btL-an  ciliting,  wnli  his  biuiher 
August  Wilhcl:;-..  a  liliiijy  ]k;  lurl.cal.  called  the  'Alhe- 
nceum,'  of  whicli  however  only  tiiree  vols  appeared  Tiio 
object  of  this  publication  was  lo  produce  an  entire  change 
in  the  literature  of  Germany.  It  was  of  a  pulenmcal  cha- 
racter, and  directed  against  the  most  popular  aulhora  of  the 
time,  especially  Kotiebue  and  lltland.  The  papera  which 
it  pontalned  Here  very  valuable,  but  written  in  an  arrogant 
a  d  iiietr.;iti:  lis  ime.  Another  work,  with  the  i-atne 
OHicl,  was  •  Ki  ad  t  i!  und  Chaniktcrisiikeii,'  which  he  hke- 
wi-e  ciiiii-d  ^^l  h  Ins  l.ir(,iti''t .  li;  IT;''-  Schlegel  rnl  li?!icd 
at  lieriin  il:e  rn>t  volume  <  f  a  novi  1  ri.'lid  '  Luciiide,"  winch 
created  a  great  sciisaiuni.  Ii  was  udni.ruri  andcommcnderl  by 
men  of  the  highest  emiueuce^  such  asScblcMirmaclMrf  a  hile 
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iimtlBOil  merely  censured  by  others,  vcho  saw  in  it  nothing 
bttt  M  •ulUtion  ofteiuuft)  pleasur*.  Tbc  j iisiicu  of  ibc  cen- 
tal* tjipegr*  to  hmve  betn  felt  by  Scbkgel  liimscir,  for  he 
nevor  cumpletcil  the  work.  In  the  year  idOO  he  left  Berlin 
aiul  went  to  Jcnu,  whore  be  delivered  ■  eoum  of  lecture* 
on  phili>5 liv.  which  wcro  received  with  ttreal  tpplauso. 
In  lh02  In-  1  i.bh>he<l  at  Bcrhn  a  lrage«ly  called  'Alarkas,' 
grand  in  \U  rmuLjiti  in.  hul  romantic  and  rather  myst  c  in 
It*  whole  cbaimicr.  In  the  same  year  ho  travelled  wiih  his 
wife,  the  daughter  of  the  celebrated  M.  Mi  inleU.ihn,  to 
Pkri*^ where  he  dt-liM-n-d  lectures  on  philosophy, and  edited 
•  monlhly  periocli  iiU>d  '  Europa/  of  which  only  two 
Tttlnme*  sppemed  (Frankfurt,  At  Puia  lie  alio 

fltuitied  the  art*,  tho  languages  of  Soulhorn  Europe,  and 
tn  irr>  especially  the  langua}!C  and  literature  of  the  anttcnt 
Iiuliaiii.  The  fruits  of  the  latter  study  appeared  in  hi« 
little  euay,  'Uebcrdie  Spracho  iind  Wcishcit  der  Indier,' 
Berlin,  lt»OS,  one  of  tSu'  first  wuik»  which  appeared  in  Ger- 
many on  tiic  litciaUiif  of  India:  it  had  f^rcat  defects,  ami 
among  others  it  contained  the  usual  exaggerated  noticns  re- 
specting the  civilization  of  the  Indian*.  The  results  ol  his 
uther  studies  at  Paris  may  bo  seen  in  his  'Gescbtchtc  der 
Juu^frau  von  Orleans,'  Berlin,  1802 ; '  Sammlungtonianlis- 
•berDiditnniMi  4eaMitt«lalten,'  Berlin,  1S04;  and  *  Lotber 
vnd  Matter.*  Berlin.  ISftS.  After  hie  return  to  Qermany 
he  puVtlished  a  collection  of  his  poems,  Berlin,  1809,  which 
iin-  jKirtly  of  a  dithyrambic  and  partly  of  an  elegiac  charac- 
ter. All  I  lie 'C  works,  as  wi'il  as  Ills  '  l',irli-i-lH'<  'r.i-flitMiljiirli,' 
Beiliii,  thOh,  anri  ins  vpic  poem  *  KolaiKi,'  jjUou  iheaulhur'ii 
deep  voner.iiion  fur  ti  c  arts,  the  poetry,  and  the  whole  social 
Itfc  of  the  middle  a^>'s.  This  feeling  had  taken  strong  hold 
of  him,  as  appeared  mure  mnnifc-itly  from  his  wife  and 
hinwlf  embracing  tbe  Roman  Catholic  religion  at  Cologne 
{It  1901.  Ha  now  want  to  Vienna,  where,  in  1809.  he  waa 
appointed  imperial  secretary  at  tbe  head-quarters  of  the 
archduke  Claries,  and  in  this  capacity  lie  c\crci!>ed  a 
jrrcat  and  Urit Ticial  influence  upon  the  national  spirit  of 
tlie  Gerni.ins  by  lin*  inspinnsr  proclamation*.  After  the 
politi'-al  w  rvrk  of  Austria  h  -  icturne<l  to  his  literary  occu- 
pations and  delivered  a  courso  of  lectures  on  modem  his- 
tory (*  Ueber  die  nouero  Geschichtc,"  published  at  Vienna, 
181 1),  and  on  the  history  of  antient  and  modem  literature 
('  Ueber  die  Geidiicbta  der  alten  und  ncuen  Lileratur,'  pub- 
lished at  Vienna,  leiS,  in  two  voU.).  The  latter  work  has 
been  translated  into  EnKlish.  In  tbe  years  1812  and  1813  be 
edited  the  '  Deuischo  Museum,'  of  which  only  two  volumes 
appeared.  Schlegel  also  tried  his  strength  as  a  politician 
and  i]ipl»matist,  and  his  writings  on  subjects  of  this  kind 
Wen-  so  hnjhly  valued  by  Prince  Metlernii-li,  that  he  ap- 
puiiiti'd  hiin  countiU  ir  of  lc.';ition  to  tha  Austrian  embassy 
at  the  German  d;ct  at  Fi.iukf.>rt  Hm  he  resigned  this 
office  in  I8l*i,  and  m-.uh.i  1  t  j  Vn  una.  where  ho  began  to 
edit  a  new  periodical  called  'Concordia.'  Vienna,  1820-21, 
wiih  a  view  of  reconciling  tbe  variaui  opinions  respecting 
church  and  state.  AbMit  this  tin*  be  also  began  to  pre- 
pare a  oomplete  edition  of  his  aeattored  work»,  which  was 
published  in  twilve  vols.,  Vienna,  &(•.    In  [>_':  he 

nelivered   a  cjurse  of  lectures  on   |in.-i;ial  jilnlij-opliv 
(' Philosoj'h.o  d.-s  Lflu-iis,'  pijl>|;-l.cd  ai  \'i>:i)n:i,  l-j-^t,  a:ii| 
in  IS-JS  another  course  on  the  philosophy  of  history  ( "Philo- 
sophic der  Geschichic,' Vienna,  I8  J'J,  '2  vols.).  Towanls 
the  close  of  this  year  Schlegel  made  a  journey  to  Dresden, 
with  a  view  to  deliver  a  series  of  lectures,  but  while  be  was  ' 
working  ibaas  out,  be  died  on  the  12tb  of  January.  1929.  [ 
Tbe  Divwien  lectures,  as  &r  aa  tbcy  were  finished,  were  pub-  I 
lished  in  1830  at  Vienna,  under  the  title  of  '  Philnsophischc  ( 
Vorlesuneen.  insbesondere  iiber  die  Philosophie  der  Spraclio  i 
und        \\^rItl■^.'     Hi^  f;k  i,d  Professor  \VirMl,M  hmaiiii  >  (■ 
Bjuii  unilciloi'k  Ibe  cilUt/islitjiJ  of  such  woika  a»  were 
left  in  MS.,  and  the  first  vol.  appeared  at  Bonn  in  I83G, 
under  the  title  of  '  Philosopliisolie  Vorlesuneen  aus  den 
Jahren  1S04-6.  nebst  Fra  gmenten,  vorziiijlich  Philoso- 
phiBch-thuulo;;i4chen  Inhalts.'    But  the  death  of  W'indiscb- 
nann  has  prevented  the  completion  of  this  collection. 

Frederio  von  ScblejnI.  tocather '  with  Tieck  and  No- 
valis.  were,  at  tbe  end  of  tie  last  and  the  commence- 
meiit  of  the  prrs<.nl  century,  at  the  lien  1  of  a  hicrary  re- 
volution in  Germany,  *hn'h  endeavoured  to  promiilL;ate  iis 
principles  in  \'  >'  two  work*  alwve  ro»^nii'JiK<l.  ihe  'Aihe- 
nvuu'  and  'Kntikvu  and  Charakteristiken.'  Tite  new 
school  which  these  writers  endeavoured  to  establish  is  cha 
rac(«rised  by  liie  name  of  tbe  A«tlhttico  enti<al,  or  that 
if  tlMfOMMMfar  school  of  fWMff.  Tho  yrodOootioit  for  tho 


middle  ages  and  Roman  Catliolirijtm  was  comm^jn  to  all  of 
them,  but  in  none  of  them  so  strong  as  in  Frederic  von 
Schlegel,  who  would  gladly  have  restored  the  middle  uaa, 
with  their  arts,  their  literature,  and  their  religion.  This 
tendency,  and  tbe  great  names  by  which  it  was  supported, 
led  to  very  injurious  consequences;  but  some  writers  of 
this  school  have  produced  poems  which  will  live  as  lung  as 
theCterinan  laii:;uai;i-,  and  to  their  cvertiiiiis  weare  indebted 
(or  a  ui4>tc  corietl  kiiowkd^'e  nf  the  iiatnre  of  romantic 

f>ctiy,  and  its  relation  to  ti  e  arit:()i;e  or  i  lassital  poetry, 
hese  writers  ,1)50  established  the  fact,  that  the  middle  age-«, 
though  gciuT^Uy  looked  upon  with  contempt,  were  not  nil 
darkness.  But  whatever  may  bo  the  errors  into  which 
Scblegal  was  led  by  hispoeuliar  turn  of  mind,  no  una  has 
ever  aoeosed  him  of  inttocetity.  It  baa  indeed  aonelimca 
been  saitl  that  be  should  not  have  lent  himself  as  an  agent 
to  the  .'\ustrian  yoveiiiTnent.  Now  it  i*  true  lliat  ]:e  dui 
but  this  shoual  not  be  made  a  p.'iMiculur  cLar^e  a^;uli»l 
limi,  as  it  was  a  nalurjl  eonsecnieih  o  of  Ins  L'c;ier.il  views 
auJ  principles.  The  poeiaal  works  of  Frederic  von  Schlegel 
are  of  less  value  than  his  critical  and  philosophical  «htiiii^% 
which  are  distinguished  by  aculencss,  profundity  of  thuugiit, 
and  great  learning.  His  style  howoveris  notalways  as  etoar 
and  lucid  as  that  of  many  it  bis  eoDtemporariea.  Thane  are 
some  very  good  remarks  on  Frederie  von  8chl^|  in  If  rs. 
Austin's  'Characteristics  of  Giiihe,'  vol.  i.,  p.  298t  fce^aud 
in  Carlvle's  'Miscellanies.'  xii..  p.  274.  &e. 

8(  IlLKIKRMACHER,  FRrKDRlCII  F.RXST  DA- 
NIEL, was  lioni  oil  the  ilst  of  November,  i  rCs,  at  Breslau. 
Ills  |i;;rcuts  belonged  to  the  religious  sect  called  Moravians, 
and  the  sun  accordingly  received  his  first  instructions  in  the 
educational  establishment  of  that  body  at  Niesky.  He 
began  bis  theological  studies  at  Barby.  where  tbeMorariana 
poSrass  a  seminary  for  young  theologians.  But  when  he 
was  eighteen  years  old  he  loll  this  sect,  and  began  a  fiesh 
coune  of  study  in  the  unifersily  of  Halle,  where  he  devoted 
himself  with  no  le-s  2eil  to  tlie  study  of  philology  tli.m 
theology,  tl!oi!i;li  the  latter  department  was  that  to  v\!.,rh 
he  intended  lo  ili  voie  Iks  hi  \  (or  he  was  ih uroisghly  Cuii- 
vinecd  thai  tiieulogicai  studies  cannot  bo  pursued  with 
advantage  without  a  knovvled<:i>  of  antiquity  and  its  litera- 
ture. In  1790,  when  ho  had  flniithcd  his  studies,  lie  under- 
took the  education  of  the  children  of  Count  Dohna- 
Seblobiuen.  who  lived  at  Fwkenslnn  in  Piusaia.  1I« 
did  not  hotirover  rem^n  long  in  this  situation  as  pri- 
vate tutor,  but  went  to  Berlin,  and  was  for  some  tin>c 
enga<;ed  as  teacher  in  the  seminary  for  tenehers,  which 
then  eondiieu-d  liy  Gedlkc.  In  1  rV4  lie  was  app,)iuli  d 
assistant  preaclicr  at  Landsberg  011  the  Waiihe,  but 
years  after  he  returned  to  Heilin,  where  ho  was  engaged 
preacher  to  the  great  hospital  called  tbe  'Cbaritc,*  unnl  lite 
year  1802.  Here  be  became  acquainted  with  the  celebrated 
theologian  K.  S.  G.Sack,  who  was  then  engaged  in  translat- 
ing  Blair's  'Sermons'  into  German  (Lei|)zig,  1 781  •^1800.  S 
vols.).  Schleicrmacher  took  an  active  part  in  this  under- 
takiiic.  and  the  greater  part  of  the  last  volume  was  irai.«- 
lateil  l)_v  hiiii  a!ivi:e.  On  the  s«(:^esii  III  ef  Sai  k  he  al-" 
ttai;sla;el  Faufi )  I's  '  Sermon?,*  liei  lui,  \'»'j6,  i  \m\a.  1..c 
lU'-t  oiiK  ii  d  woiks  of  Sehleiermacher  were  some  essays  la 
the  '  Aihenssuin,'  which  was  edited  by  the  Schlegek 
[ScntECEL,  F.  VON.]  Among  the  papers  which  he  conln- 
buted  to  this  publication  were  his  '  Vertraute  Bricfe  iiber  dtt 
Lucinde  '  CO  nfidential  Letters  on  the  Lucinde\  a  iiov«l«f 
Fr.  von  Schlegel.)  Tbcy  were  published  without  the  author's 
name,  and  bestowed  tbe  highest  commendution  on  lb« 
novel,  thnu-li  it  ^  . ms  to  be  clear  that  Selileu nnachcr  vas 
not  aware  ol  tlie  dai  jcrous  piinciDles  thai  1,>>  at  the  U't 
toni  of  il.o  work  which  lie  praiscxl.  Soon  alter  tbo  deal", 
ol  iSchletetiuiielicr  ihese  letters  were  icpublisheti  by  Car. 
Gutzkow  (Hamburg,  1635).  one  of  the  writers  of  the  i^hiv  ; 
called  Young  Germany,  with  the  mal^itant  intention  of  vtU- 
fyingtho  nobte  elisfactcr  of  their  author,  and  of  dnawing 
censura  upon  him  for  long-fiMwMen  youthful  abertatiom. 
This  publication  at  first  createaavny  great  sensation,  but 
the  voice  of  Germany  rose  a^jainst  the  unworthy  ct>iulur; 
Gutzkow,  and  tbe  work  has  since  fallen  into  well  destj-.nl 
uUhviun.  Ill  1799  Schlciennaidier  pubh-lied  hia  *  Di>- 
c.uir.-es  on  Rrliijion'  ('  Rolen  uber  die  Religion,  nn  die  G«i.-  \ 
bil deU  ii  utiter  liireii  \  eniehtern'),  a  third  edition  of  wbaeh 
ap|H.iiri  d  111  is.'i,  \Mth  notes.  These  discourses  coaiuia 
some  of  the  fiuc»t  specimens  of  German  oiatory.  OfO  full  V 
profound  thoughts,  and  more  calculated  than  any  otb*^  work  ^ 
toconinootiModiMolod  daiago  of  society  of  tbe  n««cs«u; 
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oTiolif  ion.   In  TSOO  btt  |ioblbli«d  ■  work  ei^led  *  Mmtolo- 
g«nt  cineKeujahrsgabe' (a  fourili  ihlition  of  wliirli  appoareil 
ai  Berlin  in  18-".>).  and  •  Brit-fe  eiiws  i'rtd.gcis  aU5,-.<'i  LiUb 
Itei  lin.'    Tht:  I  ^-.i  of  these  two  liitle  works  was  a  reply  to  a 
imblid  letter  (SeiiilNclireiben)  addroseod  by  »omc  Jews  lo 
ilio  PrulesiaiU  iheulugiati  W.  A.  Teller.    About  tins  time 
S  liU-ierinai  Iter  conceived  ihe  plan  of  translating  with  Fr. 
Sohlegel  tlie  works  of  Pluto,  and  when  Sclilcgel  abandoned 
th«  uiidertukiog,  8ebl«i«niiaciwr  continued  it  by  bimtetf. 
I'hiB  iran»:aiion.  which  hotitevor  unfbrtttnatet^  doM  notcoro- 
iwcbond  all  ilie  worka  oTPlalOt  appeared  at  mterv»ta»  twm 
1804  to  \S29,  nnA  oon»isti  of  S  voU.,  iit  6  parla.  A  aceond 
cililion  of  the  Hi,!  .'i  paits  nppeared  at  Berlin  from  1817  till 
1527.   Tlii»  ti;iii-l,iii  11  of  Pluto  lit  the  most  correct  anil 
in^><t  beautiful  ilmt  )ia^  ever  been  published  in  uny  Kui\i- 
]>ean  language.    Kucit  uf  the  dial(>t;ueit  is  nioreuvei  pie- 
'i-cdeil  by  a  most  valuable  inlrodiicliun.  in  which  the  author 
defelup*  the  spirit  aii<l  principle  of  tbo  dialogue.  These 
iDtroduclioiis,  some  of  which  have  baan  translated  into 
English,  show  that  Scbleiarmachar  vaa  moat  daeply  ac- 
quaintad  u  ith  the  spirit  of  the  Fhlonie  philoaoph/.  In  1801 
ne  publishad  bta  lirai  colloelion  of  aamwDa*  n  third  edition 
of  whteh  apfwared  in  1 8T6.  Tht'i  eollecfi'on  of  sermons  was 
in  subscq iii?ii t  \(;\is  fulliWL':!  liy  six  ntliL-r  '■ij:It.'cliijii>.  wli'cli 
Were  published  bclwuLMi  t!ie  )uar->  lbU?i  uiij  lb3.!.    C)l  ilm 
second,  third,  and  founli  coIUh  ii  .ns,  (.L-cond  triitioiis  ap- 
lit>ared  in  I  I G- 1 826.    Ail  llie»e  cullectious  luguiher  make 
sc;  L-ii  siiKiU  <i<*tavo  volumes.  Besiides  these  collections  Schlei- 
ermacher  published  a  v^(eal  number  ot  single  sertnonii  deli- 
veredon  particular  occa:)oii>.  .Ml  the  sermons  of  Schleierma- 
cher  are  distinguiohad  fvr  aclearnaaaandparapiouity  of  atjrlo 
and  thought  such  at  ■toaaldom  finind  in  any  modem  vnier 
of  aermona.  Their  prevailing  rbaracteristics  are.  that  they 
adtlrei^  themselves  more  to  the  undersiandinjgi  of  his  hearers 
il.nii  lu  ihi'ii  rL'eli[it;sor  iroaginali.iti.  wliL'in  c  Scl)l(.'it'i luacher 
Uii'l       follinvLi*  liave  been  ilc^iy luiicd  Uy  the  name  of  llie 

*  l)i-i'.kj;l,iMi:i;«-Mi,'  HI  i. uli . rii'i :>t m<-; lou  (Voin  the  'Wort-' or 
'  Ali^l.iiibi^t.  11,' and  theiny^tical  Pieitkts.  in  I8t)2  Schleier- 
ntachcr  vt  cat  to  Siolpe  with  the  title  of  court  preacher,  and 
here  be  wrote  an  admirable  work  called  'Grundlinian  einer 
Krilik  der  biithurigeu  Sittenlehre/ Berlin,  1803,  a  aecond 
erlition  of  whiob  appeared  ia  lR3<i^  and  anotlMr  called 

*  Zwoi  iinvorgreillicbe  Gutaehten  in  Sarhen  dea  Proteatanti- 
!>{-lien  Kirchcnwescns,'  Berlin.  18U3.  The  latter  work  ap- 
)<enied  without  the  author's  name.    He  had  not  been  long 

Siivlpc  when  he  rcrt-iVLvi  nii  invitation  to  a  jiiulesi.<ii^hi|i 
if.  ihr  liiiiversity  of  Wuizbuig,  but  lit?  deeUnr-'l  the  udVr  at 
till-  i.rnicst  of  the  Prussian  jfoveriimoiit,  wlimh  in  rciura  n|)- 
|iointed  him  professor  of  theology  and  philosophy  in  the 
uiiivernty  of  Ilalle  ( 1802).  After  the  political  catastrophe 
of  tSOC,  when  Halle  was  made  a  part  of  the  new  kingdom 
of  WeitiphaliB,  Srhleiormacher  went  back  to  Berlin,  where 
be  began  lo  deliver  public  Iccturea  oo  tbaolflgicBl  and  phito- 
sopfaieat  tobjeetR.  During  this  period  of  the  politieal  nuni- 
liation  of  Prussia,  Schlciermaclu'r  -jtiowcd  himself  a  true 
patriot,  and  in  the  pulpit,  as  well  a»  ou  uilier  occasions,  he 
rvarlctsly  endeavoured  to  rouse  the  spirit  of  bis  htiinis 
against  the  furL-i'^'ii  oppressors.  During  tins  period  Itu  wrote 
tliu  r>l!  i\vin^'  htilu  Works: — ■'  Dil-  WLihiiachtsfeier.  ein  Ge- 
spriicli,'  Hallo,  tbU6,  2nd  edition,  Berlin,  1827;  '  Ueber  den 
sogenannlcn  ersten  Brief  des  Paulus  an  den  Timothcus,' 
Berlin.  1807 ; '  Gelegentliche  Gedanken  iiber  Univeisiliiten 
im  Dculschea  Sinne,'  Berlin,  1808;  and  an  ei>»ay  on  Ilera- 
clitiuv  vkidi  anpeared  in  F.  A.  Woira  *  Muteum  der  AKer- 
thamtwiaieneehafton.*  In  1809  8ebt«erniaeher  waa  ap- 
pointed preacher  at  Trinity  Church  in  BerUo;  and  in  isiu, 
when  the  new  university  of  that  capital  was  opened,  be  was 
■uppointc'd  ])io!i>is^tf  of  iheolc>;^y,  ond  at  ilie  same  time  ho 
bcyinn  to  luku  an  active  part  in  the  busittcsii  of  the  ministry 
for  public  iii!iiructioii.  His  lectures  in  the  univentily 
l^nined  for  him  universal  admiration,  fur  here  he  com- 
bined with  the  great  oratorical  powers  which  he  had  already 
(Iwplayed  in  tbu  pulpit,  the  moat  profooDd  thought  and  the 
vao'^i  o.\tcnfive  learning ;  Iter*  he  had  an  opporiuniiy  of  un- 
Ibldtog  aluba  trauHuea  of  kiagfwit  mind,  and  he  loUowed 
out  the  tnoMt  abiiruse  tnTestiftatiena  mto  their  miniiteat  de* 
tails  -.vitli  lumitious  oirli-r  ;iii<l  distinctness.  In  1811  he  was 
cie,iic(l  a  member  of  iht,-  .\r;i;l(.ii)y  of  Sciences  at  Berlin,  and 
'nruislif'l  hunm  ot  the  best  pap.r*  on  variuus  »ubj<!cts.  but 
especially  on  )tnrticular  potnis  of  iln;  bislory  nf  antit'iit  [>bilp- 
snphy.  Tlii  v  are  publisbed  in  llii! '  Trnn'^acHiins' of  ll-o  Aca- 
demy. In  I  '^ili  Schleiermacber  published  '  ICurze  Darstel- 
lung  des  Tiieoiogivchen  Studiuim.'  Ia  1814  ha  vaa  nad* 
F.  C„  No.  1899. 


■eeretaiy  toihe  philosopbieal  teetton  of  (be  Aeademr,  and  on 

this  account  he  was  rc-!ex<ed  from  liis  dulies  in  tliL'  tnmiNtry 
for  pubhc instruction.  Duiiug  ibe  period  which  nu\v  fnlbnud, 
.SclilciL'rniaL'her  was  partly  enL;af;c<l  in  iil-»  eflit;on.s  of  former 
"<irks,  or  their  conlinuatiotiH,  antl  partly  m  publishing  a 
luuuber  of  smaller  polemical  wniitiijs,  csnfiiaily  against  F. 
.-v.  U.  Schmalz  and  C.  F.  von  Amnion.  Among  the  greater 
works  which  lie  wrote  during  the  last  period  of  his  life  we 
shall  mention  '  Ueber  die  Sohhflen  dea  Lukaik  ein  Kri- 
tiAcher  VertueV  Leintie^  1817.  vhieb  «a«  translated  into 
Sngliah  in  1825»  and  •  Der  Cbristltclie  Glaube,  nuch  dea 
OrundfStsenderEvangeliacfaen  Kirrhe  im  Zusainmenhange 
darges!<-nt.'  I5c;1iit,  1821-2-2.  2  \^,K,  :i  ^ocinu!  c>;Ji!ioii  of 
which  a|>i>L'arL>J  in  1830.  In  Uif  uutuiiin  t  f  lln'  u>;r  i  '^.■^,5 
Schleienui.riur  vi»iU.'d  England,  an'l  i.:)if:n.'il  tbc  iicv 
Gcrinun  t  hupLl  ai  the  Savoy.  He  dietl  on  the  liili  of  Fe- 
bruary. 1  i  A  molt  moving  account  uf  the  death  of  tins 
great  man  was  rent  over  lo  fingfand,  and  published  in 
ihe  '  Journal  of  Education,*  No.  XX.  The  whole  uf  titu 
works  of  Schleierraacher  have  bean  collected  and  published 
since  his  death  (183a.&«.lL  in  three  MwlioM.  The  fimt  se«- 
tioa  (called  *Zar  Tliealoeie*)  cootains,  in  four  volumes, 
those  tlwoloRical  works  which  are  of  a  scicntiflc  clmrac- 
liT".  tlio  socLiid  (a]-;t  called  '  Zvir  Tbeulo^ie corilanii  Ins 
sermons,  in  four  vt,luiiiea;  (lie  lliiiii  (ciiUed  '  Zur  Pliil(>- 
sopbiu'i  contains  hib  pliilo!,oiiliicH!  works,  in  fl\o  \oliinits. 
Tiie  works  which  Sclilcii'rniuchei  k-ft  in  MS.  uere  edited 
by  Zabcl,  Beiliii,  \b3^>,  .1  8vo. 

Schieiermacher  was  equally  great  as  a  theologian,  a 
pbilologer,  a  critic,  an  orator,  and  a  translator ;  and  the  in- 
lluenoe  which  bia  arritioga  bad  on  the  intellectual  part  of 
Germany  «w  mil  ia  atill  esoeedingly  great,  but  it  vaa 
far  surpassed  by  that  which  iiLs  ortti  instruction,  and  the 
purity,  pieiv,  and  sanctity  of  his  personal  character  exer- 
cised over  those  uti)  had  'Jid  happiness  to  live  iwur  him. 
Our  space  docs  uul  alluw-  us  to  enter  into  an  exnnimnliun  of 
bis  theological  system,  wIirL  is  most  am:  ly  c\|  lamed  m  Ins 
'  Der  Chrislliche  Glaube.'  It  may  bo  uuliictent  heio  to 
slate,  that  ho  neither  belonged  to  the  old  supfnilitiou»  and 
wurd  splitting  sohooli  nor  to  the  modern  Pieiists  or  Ration- 
alists. 

iOompare  J^ckaj  'ErinnaningeD  an  Dr.  Fr.  Schleier- 
maeher.*  in  the  tbedoakal  loomal  called  '11ieok)gi«che 
Studien,'  for  1834;  and  Mrs.  Austia* ' FragniMita  firom  Gar- 
man  Prose  Writers,*  p.  336,  &c.) 

.SCHLESWIG,  sometimes  call.d  S  .uth  Jutland,  is  a 
dui^ky  belonging  to  the  crow  n  of  Dcnniai  k,  siiualeil  between 
44*  20'  and  56"  20'  N.  lat.  and  beiwcen  Ai/  ami  K 
long.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  JutUitid,  on  i lie  east 
by  the  Little  Belt,  on  the  south  by  lioUiciu,  from  which  it  ' 
is  divided  by  Uie  river  Eider  and  the  Kiel  Canal,  and  on 
the  west  b;^'  the  German  Ocean.  Tlie  area  ia  3460  square 
nilea.  It  ia  in  gtoeral  a  level  country'.  A  raajta  of  low 
bills  «tttera  it  from  Holatein,  and,  trax-emtns  it  from  aoutb  to 
north,  pasiies  into  Jutland.  The  length,  from  north  to  south, 
IS  about  70  miles,  and  the  breadth,  from  east  lo  west,  varies 
from  30  to  6Ci)>.le^i.  not  includin.;  the  islands  on  the  eusi  and 
west  coasts.  On  the  west  e  last  there  are  low  and  wcli  marsh 
lands,  whuli  are  proucted  h\  dykes,  twenty  feet  high, 
against  tiie  spring  tides^  which  often  rine  to  the  height  of 
thirteen  feel.  As  the  sea  in  many  places  deposits  alluvium, 
new  dykt.s  ire  erected  from  lime  to  time,  to  secure  iheae 
odditioas.  Tlie  pfineipal  rivers  are  the  Eider,  tbe  Wfllatt» 
and  the  Auo.  Tlie eaat coaat  is  not  M  hm  aa  the  «cat coaat, 
but  it  IS  equally  fertile.  ThecKiDBle  ia  on  the  vbole  tern- 
perate  and  beallby,  but  damper  and  less  salubrious  on  the 
west  than  on  the  east  coast.  The  country  produces  corn. 
puKe,  flax,  hemp,  rape-seed,  hay,  clover,  garden  vt^'eiablea, 
and  poutues.  'Il'.e  bleed  uf  I'.uined  cattle  and  that  ol  horses 
a  1  e  excellent.  The  counir)  in  short  liruihices  imu  li  luuic 
than  IS  required  t'ur  its  own  consumption,  and  exports  an- 
nually 1 60,000  lasts  of  corn,  great  numbers  of  oxen,  above 
31I0U  horses,  ^nd  largo  quanHttes  of  butler  and  cheese. 
Fish  too  are  an  important  ariule  uf  e.\porlation.  Wood  it 
aearce.  both  lor  building  and  f ueU  Tnere  are  limestoM^ 
chalk,  slaie,  and  turf,  but  no  meiaUio  mionala.  The  chief 
occupations  of  the  inliabitantii  are  agriculture,  the  breeding 
of  cattle,  and  the  lliherics.  There  arc  no  manufaclortes 
except  ill  the  lai^t-  towns,  and  these  are  oT  liiile  inipori- 
aiice.  The  niM^t  r  insideraWe  are  ihusuof  lace  u'ld  sluck- 
in^s,  in  Toiirlein,  Iliiiuiii,  Fneiiei u  hstadt,  and -nme  other 

K laces.  The  inlittbiiaivts,  who  profe-s  Mse  Pr^  tesi  uit  re- 
gHNit  «ro  iNttlly  of  German,  parii>  of  Dam  h  <,.  I'um^ 
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descent.    According  lo  Stoin.  in  his  '  Gatetteer.*  ptiMnlied 

in  ISil,  llieii!  MiTi-.  Ill  1  h  1  7.  JOti.OOii  :  of  whom  35.0PO  spoko 
German;  4.;.imii),  uii  iIk-  wl-^i  a  \c:\  i-urrupl  FriMai. 

dialect ;  1 5,t)y0.  on  llie  east  mast,  ilie  lannua^'t-  itf  tiio  An^'lt's  : 
and  176.000  Itatiiib.  The  preaeot  pupuUlioa  ma;  be 
340.000  (it  was  33H,ooo  IB  on  ttw  iiwiiihikl,  and 
40,999  in  tb«  i«lsnd«. 

Ths  falands  on  the  east  coatt  are  ASKOl.  Fobk  (which  I 
1n«»  atnody  beao  dmnnbod).  and  ftmtm,  wbieh  is  wpa-  j 
Mted  from  tb«  ttorfli-o&tt  fioint  of  Hotttem  bv  •  narrow 
channel,  the  Ftiiii-rsiinil ,  it  is  ahnut  ]r,  nii!t->  long  and 
12  broad,  the  »ii>a  t'>:i  Miuart  iiii  tj-,  and  iiif  |Mjpuiiviion 
8200.  Thti  i*l.iiHi  prml  i'i-s  abunriance  of  v»lii-iit,  bar- 
ley, and  peas.  The  inhabtianu  inanufai  turc  larce  quan- 
tltiM  of  oarlcy-^ruals  and  peeled  barley  for  exportatton; 
they  likewise  ex(>ort  annually  20,0'iu  pairs  of  worsted 
aiockmgs  to  Mecklenburg.  The  fisheries  are  rery  pro- 
dttOlivo,  and  ibe  iaiaadon  have  about  40  vessels  at 
sea,  fron  19  to  M  tons  bnrden.  Tbero  is  a  lighi- 
huu«e,  100  feet  high,  on  the  island.  The  chief  town  i«  Hurg. 
or  Horg.  which  has  1700  inhabitants.  On  the  west  ooa^t  arc 
Romoe.  i  r  Ii  ru.  of  which  only  the  4outhern  part  belongs  to 
8chl««  i^.  iui'l  the  northern  to  Jmland  ;  Sylt.  20  mile* 
loll'.',  1j  hroail.  has  40C0  inluiljitniit- .  Illll^t  dI  the  mtn 
are  sudor*  mnd  fisbernien*,  tlio  iiu-inoi  of  olm  t  uliurt.'  i5 
ohietly  performed  by  the  worni'n.  v.h')  .t1-o  iiianuf.icture 
mnvtad  Stockings.  Nordsirand  was  a  large  uland,  which  was 
viiitodbf  ft  drauftil  hittodatioa  on  the  Ilih  of  October. 
16H«lMir64M|Mraoinan4  so.ouo  head  ufoattle  perished, 
and  lb«  island  wn  broken  into  fragmenis.  of  wMch  only  two, 
Nor'Ktr.uiil  and  P'lli\.  rin,  Invo  inen  secured  by  dykes. 
The  iiilmiiitaiili  h  i'.  <■  a  fi-ic  hrf  'i  of  l  atile.  These  inlands 
are  the  ll•^•>rl  of  ^<■•JU  uul  wa'cr-l.wi  Many  iliiH.>i.ands  of, 
tbe«c  wutur-lowl  ure  aiiiiuailv  iaket),  hoiied  in  ^me::ar,  and  ' 
packed  in  barrels  for  cxportatiiJit.  Botwccti  these  larger  ' 
isUnds  tbero  are  many  small  ones,  without  dykes,  the  con- 
otTuetion  of  which  would  he  too  vxpL-n^ive.  Tiicv  are  inha- 
bited by  deieendaats  of  the  Frio^lanilcrs.  whose  laagoago 
fbe^  still  speak,  and  mho,  during  (be  inundations,  have 
their  abode  on  (he  tumuli  called  Wnrfon,  wbich  were  thrown 
up  in  remote  ajjes,  and  on  which  thu  i-hurclics  aro  built. 

ScHLESwiG,  the  ch:ef  town  of  the  ilu(  |]\,  is  Minaic ! 
in  44"  3o'  N.  la!,  and  9*  Mi'  E.  long.,  in  a  pieosant  country 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Sley,  which  forms  a  smull  shallow 
bay  obstructed  by  sand-banks.  It  is  a  long  incgularly 
bnili  town;  the  houses  are  mostly  uf  brick,  and  re.'^eulhlt■ 
In  neatnesB  tboso  of  %  Dutch  town.  The  principal  public: 
buildings  ai«  tbojriiarcbei.  of  which  the  cathedral  deserves 
aeiiflU  OB  iceoual  of  •  acfcea  belbra  tbo  aliar.  admirably 
farrtrd  in  woodbjr  Bans  Brfi^ttemann  in  1S2I :  the  lown- 
l)ou»o,  ihi- oi  jdian  asylum,  di'-  i  ir  h'iuso,  and  the  iiuLnciy 
of  St.  .John.  Among  ihf  num.  i-juh  public  insliiuHuus  aic 
the  <  a  licili  j1  s(1i<i,iI.  tin-  HibU-  Society  for  the  duchies,  and 
the  deaf  and  dumb  as)  ium.  m  which  there  is  a  printing- 
ofllco  with  SIX  presses,  where  Bibles  and  New  Testaments 
are  printed.  The  pupulalion  is  )  1,000.  There  are  manu- 
factures of  china,  earthenware,  luce,  ranibrioSi  thread, 
leathei'.  satlelotb.  woollenti  starch*  and  refined  sugar.  On 
•n  island  in  tbo  kmj  is  tbo  easile  of  Gottorp.  Ibrmerly  the 
residence  of  the  dukes  of  Schleswig-Holstuiii.  and  nuw  of 
the  prince,  who  is  governor  of  the  duchies  uf  Schlc«wig  and 
HoUtcin. 

The  mt«nh  of  the  Sley  havinsf  been  rendered  navigable 
by  luLiiri^  of  i»  rnu^l.  iIil  n  ivijiiii  ii  l^  L  jUtidvrablo. 

Beside*  ApKNUAUt  and  I-lensbuuo,  the  followini;  are 
the  most  ooiistdorable  towns  in  the  duchy : — Eckern- 
forde,  with  3^00  inhabitants,  has  a  good  hatbuur,  and 
a  trade  in  corn  with  England;  Fricdrichstadt  on  tbo 
Eid«r»  ft  ««U*boilt  iowo.  Ibunded  by  Dutch  settlers,  has 
3999  iflbabitants,  who  have  mannfMtiirps  of  silk,  cotton, 
bos-.ery.  starch,  and  Iru  kored  waru-.  Hii>iiiii,  on  the  Auo, 
With  4100  inhabitants.  Ikis  a  pratnuiar  .-t  h  iol.  ihstiHerics  of 
lir.iiiiU  tri'iii  polaloi-s.  hrewLi  iii:iaiil'n.Mur''S  of  U-ither 
and  tobacco,  and  a  cunsidembie  trailL-  ui  cuni  and  cattle. 
Tondern  or  Tundem,  on  tbo  river  Widau,  has  36itO  inha- 
bitants. It  has  a  good  port,  with  a  trade  in  com  and  cattle, 
an  oyster-fishery,  and  nanufsctures  ofcuttoa  ftlidlaco;  the 
last  employe  in  the  town  and  the  environs  Mveial  milts 
round.  Itl.900  or  IS.0U0  jK-rsoni.  TSnningen,  a  ftaport  ai>d 
Inding  town  at  Ihft  mouth  cf  tho  Bidor,  boa  2300  inha- 
bitanu. 

(Stem.  Tla->.1;  Caniialjir  li  ;  <"  fn^rtationt  L«xicon.) 
SULOZfiR,  AUGUi>T  LUDWIG  VON.  wae  born  on. 


the  5th  of  July,  1 7St,  at  Jafstadt  on  tbc  Jaxt,  in  the  pnoo- 
pality  of  Hohenlohe-Kirchberg.  His  fetlu  r  died  %cr>  ekr' 
but  ihe  boy  received  a  Kotid  oducailion,  nti'l  in  « 
MTtil  to  the  umveisity  of  Wiitcnibcr^  to  study  theohi(:i 
Here  he  conceivc<i  a  most  ardent  wish  to  (ravel  into  A^.i 
and  Ibr  this  purpotkO  he  began  the  study  of  Orieni»l  Isb 
guagaa.  In  |7&4  he  wont  to  Gottingen,  where  bo  eootiuiicd 
theattidyorOio«ihigy  for  two  years,  at  the  end  of  wtricb  tiice 
he  envied  bioMotf  «■  tutor  to ftSwodiah  tmSbf,  vftb  « hx;. 
he  went  to  Sweden.  Be  spent  three  years  aiM  a  half  pftrt'> 
at  Stockholm  and  frartly  at  Ujsala.    Although  tbeolcj'^ 
had  been  his  principal  stuilv.  lie  opened  his  literary  nti\ 
With  a  *  !l  i^t.  ry  of  L '  ^iimeicc.'  ;r.  Swedish  ('  Versuch  ein^ 
Handelsge^'hit'lHt;,'  tjiutkholm,  1758),  and  history  Lenr, 
forth  remained  Ins  favourite  pursuit.    In  1769  he  reiutrn  . 
toGottineen.  and  now  began  seriously  to  prepare  himself  f-.; 
his  jowmy  to  Asia  by  intense  application  to  (he  Hastmr 
latizuagea  and  to  the  study  of  medicine.    But  io  ir&' 
Miiller,  tho  historiographer  of  the  Russian  empire.  otref«*t 
him  the  place  of  tutor  to  his  family,  nn  l  or  a  litera 
assistant  in  his  own  pursuits,  at  the  sanu-  li.iu'  holding  i>. 
to  Schliiicr  till'  hope  of  obtainu.g  a  ]fi l  tV-Mirship  in  li 
academy  of  Pctcr^bur;;,  and  llie  support  of  iLe  gorerritr«r  . 
f  r  h;^  mtcndL-l  jourr.fy.    These  ho))es  induced  Schiriix-. 
to  :^cccpt  the  offer.   On  his  arriral  in  Petersburg  he  immt 
(liately  bei^n  (o  study  the  RotsiaD  language  and  the  histoty 
of  the' empire ;  but  bt«  f^reat  prognsa  provoked  the  jcokmt 
of  his  principal,  and  rendered  tbo  situation  of  SehlScer  Tc>r> 
unpleasant,    in  1762  Schlozer  was  made  adjunctu«i  t  i  ■ 
academy  and  teacher  in  a  public  establishment,  wh.tii  . 
du'cfi  biTil  to  quit  h  s  place  in  t!ic  houve  uf  Miiller, 
now  hecamt'  his  avowed  o]'p  nicnt.  Mirhiclis  ot  Golljiigi.. 
in  the  meanwhile,  b.ol  nut  Iuil'oHcii  lus  young  friend. 
it  was  through  his  mliuence  that  in  1764  a  profeaaorsbip  ; 
the  university  of  Goltingen  was  offered  to  him.  Schlosr- 
would  have  gladly  accepted  it,  but  bis  adretftftry  eontr.u 
to  induce  (he  Russian  govemmont  to  rofiioo  bttn  f-. 
mission  to  leave  tho  eountry.    After  many  negotistML* 
he  wet  howoTor.  in  1785,  appointed  professor  of  Ru?s-; 
lii'.toiy  lo  the  academy  uf  I'Liir-tmr^,  ami  hi:  u\m>  ob(sit< 
Kvul- of  ab-ence  for  llucc  uionlhs  lo  visit  Ins  ijii;ive  c^v 
iiy.    Ht  rL'turncd  to  Petersburg,  but  only  leniaiued  ttw 
two  years  longer,  after  which,  in  1767,  he  was  invitc<l 
the  university  of  Giittingen,  as  professor  of  political  »ci<  w?. 
Here  be  comnu  nccd  a  new  ano  WT  active  lilo,  ftnd  wi«:i; 
several  histui  .ru I  st  orks,  some  of  which  aiill  raak  asas: 
(be  best  in  tlw  German  language.  His  ityle  ia  tntereeiuu 
h  u  t  sonettmea  rather  eoane  and  without  taste.  H  is  leetaitt 
on  history,  political  science,  statistics,  and  other  subjrtS 
were  heard  with  great  admiration.  .\t  the  a^o  >f  m  vcd;*  It 
witiidifw  frgra  his  office  ;  in  1  .S(M  In-  vias  lai-iil  by  Vs- 
jicroi  uf  Russia  lo  (he  rank  of  a  uulileiuan  und         •. ,  ]  iL. 
tide  of  privy  councillor  of  jus(ice.    Ho  died  on  ilu-  'j'.h 
Sppiembor,  l.sii'j.    Hi*  Life  has  been  written  by  his  -r 
Chri.^(i&^  vi)n  Schluzcr,  undor  the  title  of  *  A.  L.  von  8rL" 
zer's  Oefientiidiea  uad  Pnvallebont  ftua  Origioalurfcuitder. 
LiMpzig.  1820,  2  Tols.  Ovo. 

The  works  of  Schliizer  arc  partly  historical  ond  pa- 
poliliral.    Among  (he  former  arc,  a  '  General  liist  .rv 
tho  North'  (' All-cnicine  No:(ii-clic  (^OM-iiii  hti-.' 
1772.2  vols,  ftvo  1 :  a  (in man  translation  of  N«'sior"»  "v.'; 
nicle'doun  tu  the  year  980,  Godingen,  1302-9  ;   •  \Vi 
geschichio  iin  AtiS2ug  und  Zusammenliango,'  Gotiincr 
17y.;-180l.  2  vols.  8VO.;  '  Vorbereiluug  zur  WeltKescaiit' 
fiir  Kinder,'  a  fifth  edition  of  uliich  appeared  ot  Gotimp- 
I  nOO.   As  ft  political  writer  Schlozer  had  {treat  in11ue:<- 
iu  Germany.  His  viowa  aro  laid  down  in  his  corre-p 
denceCBllefWefhser)  which  be  published  at  Giittins* 
I776-I7^2.  ill  in  vuls.  >\c> .  .ind  in  a  political  journal  caji 
•  Staalsaii/.  i^Lin' wlucb  lie  idited  from  17S2  till  1  79^.  : 
18  \uls.    '1  he  mam  olijict  ul  this  last  luiblicaiion  wi« 
exjKist:  tile  e\.ls  .iiid  abuses  m  (he  udminisiraiioa  of  ti 
various  i.ia'cs  i  f  Gcimany. 

SCHLUSSELBUACithe  capital  of  a  district  of  the  ^ 
name  in  the  goveminent  of  St.  Petersburg,  is  situated  •c 
the  left  bank  of  the  Neva,  at  the  sjiot  wlure  that  river  is*lk- 
frum  Lake  Ladoga.;  th<f  fortre-s  i-,  on  Catherine  . 
tlic  cril;  aiicirof  the  river,  and  its  guns  cuuiiiiand  both  bankj 
Thti  low  14  was  founded  by  ihe  Hussmn  gninu-duke  Gceii^ 
paniclowitsch,  in  1324.  but  afterwards  takoo  bf  L'* 
Swctles.  In  the  8e<|uel  it  frci{uenlly  ciiantjad  T^tHntf l  ' 
Peter  the  Great  finally  conquered  it  in  1702.  ftuWft  tkt 
country  has  ceased  to  be  the  theatre  «f  war,  th« ; 
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r>r:eii  b«en  UMd  U  « tttte  prison.  The  populatioD  is  3000. 
lliej  bam  a  imiiiaftcUn^  of  printed  ealicoat  and  alw  «f 
porwliin.  Tbera  it  •  brufc  trade  oq  the  Nera  and  Lilw 
Ladoga,  3000  barks  and  1000  rartx  annually  pairing  this 
town  to  Peteniburg.  Tlie  fijibcry  on  ilio  lake  is  very  pro* 
duciive. 

(Stein.  Gfin-^nvhischcs  Lexicon;  ScbniUler,  La  Ruttie, 
la  I\)hgn':    '    ^  i  'mlande.) 
SUHMALKALDEN.  fFuLDA.! 
SCHMALKALDBN  L^QUB.    \Jjnm\  RcKW 

■SLHNEEBERG  is  a  mining  toun  in  the  eirele  of  tbe 
JEcsseUifge,  in  tke  kingdom  of  Saaony,  attiiailad  in  50*  18' 
N.  fat  and  18*  W  B.  lung.   It  ^tandsonatnounlatn  called 

tl;i'  Si  liiu'otierg,  about  u  lc;iguo  fium  the  river  Mulde,  from 
winch  liicie  is  a  canal, on  ttli  cli  tiuiljor  !■>  Iloalod  to  Schnee- 
be.j,'.    Tlie  town  is  said  to  n      l  ,  ;]  i  uilt  m  1171,  wliun 
sKuw  iiun'  and  very  rich  vein*  were  (iiscovere<l  in  ttie  gilver- 
inines  ihiii  had  been  worked  fur  a  lung  period.  Onevein,  called 
the  Georgenzechc,  was  particularly  ricli,  but  great  doubta 
aro  entertained  of  the  correciiie>s  ol  a  traditioa  that  on  the 
23ni  of  Ainril,  1477,  duke  Albredit  with  bia  eottneillon 
dined  in  liiia  mine,  wbea  •  Uoek  of  ailver  om  aerred 
as  tfa«  (able,  which  when  melted  yielded  400  ewt.  of  ailvpr. 
It  u  however  certain  that  tbe  produce  of  tbe  Schneeber};  ; 
ni-ru'S  was  so  great  that  a  shar«;  c  j:j1  50ii0  duiiars.  In  tliese- 
(juel  the«e  mines  became  much  Ic-s  prcducUve  :  asa  compc<u> 
^a(lon  for  their  loss  the  iitu  iiiion  of  ilu>  jieoplo  was  devoted 
to  cobalt,  the  art  of  manufacturing  smalt  having  been  dis- 
cuverod,  ns  it  seems,  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
oantuiy  by  Peter  Weidenhammcr.  and  perfected  between 
1 540  and  1660,  by  Schuror.  a  Bohemian  glass'manufacturer. 
At  praaant  cobalt  and  silver  are  thaebiei  ptodiiota  of  theee 
niinee.   Biemuth.  lead,  tin,  and  inm  are  likewne  found  in 
the  iici^^libDurliQO'l.    Sc1lIl^'l^bt'r};  is  a  very  well  built  luwn ; 
tbf  pririL-ipal  chuich,  the  haii(Ut)tiic«t  in  Ihe  Engebuni/,  ami 
the  largest  m  Saxony,  is  adarncii  witli  paintings  by  Lucas 
Ivranaiih.  Among  tiie  public  iiisUlutions  are  a  ^ynuiasium, 
^iMeral  schooU,  in  some  of  whieli  lace-wea\in:.;  is  lau^lit,  a 
Sunday-aohool  for  youn^'  mechanics,  an  orphan  a»yluin,  and 
nn  boapital.  The  inhablianis.  now  about  7000.  besides  those 
in  tbeaaines,  manufacture  bone  lace,  blond,  isotd  and  silver 
InoSk  moncoo  paper,  and  lackered  ware*.  There  are  aho 
manufactures  of  chemicals  and  beer  breweries.  Scbnee- 
berg  is  tbe  seat  of  a  mining  courU  and  the  depository  of  the 
produce  of  the  royal  sroalt-uoi  ks  at  Oboix-hk-uia.  Tl.o 
aiiialt  {%  chietlv  exported  to  Eiifjland   and   Holland,  and 
frequently  to  China.     Eiipclhardt  su)s  that  tlie  \alue  of 
the  smalt  anuuaiiy  produced  is  fiout  30U,0UU  to  4uu,uCtiJ 
dollars. 

(Hassc-!;  Sfein;  Cannabich;  Engellinrdt;  Sachten,  se- 
venth  c  lilioii,  by  Scblicbcn.  \i3j.) 

8CUNfilD£R,00MJUD  VICTOR,  ««a  bora  at  Bit- 
t«rffeld  in  Sazonf.  io  1610,  and  died  in  1680  at  Wurteni- 
berg,  where  he  had  been  foe  many  years  professor  of  medi- 
cine and  physician  to  the  elector.  Ue  appears  to  have  been 
a  very  learned  man,  and  to  havo  possessed  tn\ich  skill  and 
industry  in  forming  compilations  from  the  writings  of  oilier 
physician*.  II i:*  works  are  very  numerous :  tbe  most  im- 
portant is  that  entitled  '  De  Catarrhia' (Wiiteb.,  1660), 
which  consists  of  six  books,  devoted  cdltafly  to  an  anaio- 
miealdmoription  of  the  cavities  of  the  nose,  and  to  ttie  refu- 
tation of  the  antient  and  generally  received  opinion  thai  tha 
mucus  in  a  catarrh  flotmAoin  the  bcain  thiotigh  iqwitiiiM 
in  the  ethmoid  bone  into  the  now  and  to  the  Ihneaa.  In 
this  refutation  it  may  bo  easily  believed  that  he  was  suc- 
cessful ;  for  the  most  »u|icr&cial  examination  of  the  parts  is 
8ulilcient  to  prove  that  such  a  pas^a^e  uf  Muid  is  im|>0!s<$ible, 
and  thai  there  are  no  holes  in  tbenkull  u  bx  h  are  not  acru* 
raiely  closed  by  membranes,  nerves,  8^e.  In  Schneider'!) 
lime  however  the  penoral  reception  of  a  different  opinion 
roust  have  rendered  some  intellectual  energy  necessary  for 
itio  miabliabment  of  even  soobviouaa  faetaa  thia;  andho 
has  thareSiM  been  justly  rewarded  by  the  Dane  ofScbnoi* 
(lerian  membrane  having  been  since  appropriated  to  that 
lining  of  the  cavities  of  the  nose  of  which  he  was  the  first  to 
4Moribo  the  structure  and  some  of  tlie  functions. 

SCHNEIDER.  JOH.ANN  GOlTLIEB.  was  bom  on 
tho  IJtth  of  January,  1,' jO,  in  the  village  of  Kohn,  near 
Wurien  in  Saxony,  from  which  circumstance,  in  tbe  title- 
page  of  all  hie  worki^  tio  added  to  bia  name  the  epithet  of 
*  Soxo.*  Hiaiatharwai  apoDcvilhiso  maan,  and  could  dono* 
thing  ftr  tlM  odiMatknioi  bia  wm.  AttlMogaof  Ihvryaofa 


the  boy  waa  reeairad  into  tbe  liouse  of  an  uncle,  who  was  in 
belter  eircuinstances,  and  afterwards  sent  bin  to  tba  publie 
aebootof  8ehul-Pf<me.  Here  he  was  subjected  to  a  atrieter 

discipline  than  be  had  hitherto  been  accustomed  to,  nnd 
his  unwillingness  to  submit  to  it  nearly  broui^hi  upon  Liui 
tbe  tlisiftaee  of  being  sent  an  ay.  The  tbrcat  however 
roui-ed  bi^  cnergi^  and  ambition,  aiid  liom  tbii^  moment 
he  began  with  the  most  unwearied  ildij^enro  to  ^tudy  the 
antient  languages,  which  then  iurmed  ihn  only  subjects  of 
instruction  in  that  establishment.  At  the  age  of  ciehiean, 
hia  uncle  sent  him  to  the  university  uf  Leipsie  to  atuoy  lav. 
But  the  acquaintance  which  he  here  formed  with  aomof 
the  moat  anuoent  pbilokigiata,  indoeed  him  to  rannBo  the 
study  of  antient  Ittaature,  whteh  be  bad  ao  itieeenfbny 
commenced  at  st  iiool.  Hiit  first  work,  *  .\umei  kuiiyeii  fiber 
den  AisacfC  Mi,'  Leipzig,  was  published  m  1770,  and  in  th« 
f'dlowmg  yc-iir  appeared  ilie  '  I'erieulum  Ci  iticum  in  .•\ii- 
tbologiaiu  CoiHlantim  Cepbalae.'  To  tbe  latter  woik  was 
added  a  series  of  eraendationiii  of  tbe  tcvt  of  Aristotle's 
'Natural  History,' which  trointhi»  time  became  bis  favour- 
ite study.  In  the  »ame  year  Schneider  leil  Lcipaiff  for 
Gottingeu ;  but  as  tiia  uncle  eilher  would  not  or  oould-  not 
any  longer  aupply  him  with  uonwr,  ho  lived  fbr  Mvoral 
y  eara  in  tho  gtoataat  POVorty»  aiut  gladly  accepted  the 
olTer  of  Brtinek,  to  wirom  Heyne  introduced  him,  and 

wlio  wished  to  bave  tlie  assijilance  uf  a  young  scholar  for 
bis  edition  of  ihc  Greek  poets.  ScUauidcr  ui  curdin^ly  went 
to  Strasburg,  where  be  hpent  three  hapjiy  yens.  The 
influence  of  the  bold  and  soroetimeit  raub  cniicism  of 
Brunck  is  manifest  in  many  of  Schneider's  works,  espo> 
cially  his  earlier  publications.  At  Strassburg  be  first  began 
to  pay  attention  to  anatomy,  botany,  and  zoology,  whidl 
ha  did  prineipally  with  a  view  to  alueidata,  too  antient 
writm  in  tbaio  departmenta  of  knowledga.  Hare  ha  aim 
ptiblisihed  a  work  on  Pindar,  '  Vcrsuch  iiber  Pindars  Leben 
utid  Scbriften.'  1 774,  Svo. ;  and  Plutarch,*  De  Puerorum  Edu- 
catione,  aeced.  binaejubd.  et  Mareelli  Sidelae  Fiagmonta,' 
17  75,  Svo.  Conjointly  wiib  Brnnck  be  made  an  edition  of 
Oppian's  Poeiiisi,  177G,  bvo.,  und  a  eolledwii  of  the  frag- 
ments of  Pindar,  1776,  4tu.  In  ibe  y,imv  y«;ar  bcbneider 
was  invited  to  tho  professorship  of  pbilology  and  eloquence 
in  the  univ«r«ity  of  Frankfort  en  tbe  Oder.  He  oonsideted 
the  lecturaa  in  too  imiveriity  to  be  of  much  less  importanoo 
than  they  woivfOBerally  supposed  to  bot  and  acpoidinjgly 
he  not  only  meouret;od  bis  pupiU  to  private  study,  but  liim- 
self  set  a  inust  aetivu  cxumpie.  IIis  prineip.il  adcntion 
however  was  directed  to  natural  hinloii',  and  those  anUcnt 
woiks  on  tbii  subject  which  were  totally  neglected  by 
lobulars ;  and  ho  uot  only  availed  himself  of  everything  that 
^vu.s  witbin  his  reach,  but  undertook  journeys  to  must  of  the 
great  towns  of  Germany,  where  he  thought  he  might  col- 
lect information  from  the  public  and  private  collections  of 
natural  objoola.  Tbe  fint  work  that  he  published  at  Fmnk> 
fbrt  waaoa  eaaay,  'DadttbiaOaininumOrphicomn  Aoete- 
ritate  et  Velustate.'  In  1811,  tbe  university  of  Frankfort 
was  transferred  to  Breslau.  Schneider  followed  tbe  uni- 
versity, and  continut'd  to  hold  the  same  ofiice.  In  1»16,  on 
the  death  of  Bredow,  who  was  chief  librarian  to  the  uni- 
versity, Schneider  gave  up  bis  pn  fessorsbip,  and  bt^came 
Bredow's  successor,  a  poat  nuch  more  suited  to  his  taate.  In 
this  office  he  oontiauod  until  bia  daoth*  on  tho  IStb  of  Jan- 
uary, 1982. 

Schaiiider  was  a  man  of  simple  habits  oAut  hocdaring  on 
tQ&mam»  wbicb  w«a  ptobobly  tho  aomnn— w  of  bia 

midonco  wHb  hn  unrlo,  who  bad  do  titoa  to  attend  to  bia 

education,  and  left  the  boy  to  the  influence  of  his  roiiRh 
campaiiions.  But  he  wai>  free  from  pride  or  preten- 
sion, and  took  a  delight  in  assisting  young  men  in  their 
studies.  As  a  phtlologer  he  ranks  m  some  respects  among 
the  flist  of  modern  times,  and  in  the  department  to  w  hich 
be  principally  de%uied  bis  attention  he  stands  almost  alone. 
The  criticisms  of  his  maturer  age  are  much  more  sober 
and  aound  than  tbooa  of  bia  earlier  yeara,  tbott|h  in  bia 
Gatnon  worka  on  natunl  history  he  ofton  thowi  nmeh 
mon  learning  than  jodgmant  and  good  aouo. 

The  works  which  he  pnbUahod  aftar  he  aetdad  at  Frank- 
fort on  the  Oder  may  be  divided  into  two  classes:— 1. 
those  of  a  philological  and  critical  oliaracter,  most  of  which 
relate  to  the  subject  of  natural  history  as  knoun  to  tbe  an- 
tieni»;  and  'J,  works  on  natural  history,  both  autient  and 
modern.  The  works  of  this  latter  class  are  for  the  most 
pad  written  in  German.  Among  tba  former  wo  aball 
BMution  hla  oditiom  of  Dmitriua  Fhakiaw '  Do  Eloautiono 
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1  t  ,-r.'  A  .  I  luig.  9ro. ;  Aelian.  *De  Kalur.  AniniaJ ,' 
IJ'JC  o  tt  Lit..  Lc'.pzi^;.  ir>J.  2  vol*.  *Ti..  Ill  i;90he 
ii:  >lcri>>ok  tJ>e  rev.MOd  of  ihc  work*  of  Xenurlx^'.  c<i''<^^ 
I'v  /.♦•urio.  ami  adiK'l  h;m-c!f  u  new  ami  cnlical  «ilition  of 
the  >.  '.:.rt  Works  v't"  X<-n^r!'-^'n  with  valuablo  noies.  The 
vImIv  mlWtMHi  of  XcDviphac**  vof ks  cdUad  by  Seluieidiir 
MMUMta  of  C  vot«.  in  8to..  and  ilw  last  cdilwn  of  them  ap* 
ptMrv'd  in  at  lyt-n^iii;.     N.eaixlcr,  '  Alexiphar- 

inaca.  vMi  do  Veuen.s.  &r  .  Larnicn,  cum  Vers.  I^t.,  Schol. 
Gra»c.' Sic.  Ha'.»,  \7^2.        ;  Nicarnlor. 'Theriara,"  Leipzig. 

8>.>  ;  ■  Si-rip'.jrt'»  Rei  Ru»lic(P,  cum  cotnm<.'ii», 
illu^ir.  el  Leipxs;.  I  794-?r.  4  vols.  Svo. ;  'Aristottli^ 
Anitnahbiw  H»t»ria;  Ijhn  X  .  Gvaec.  cl  Lat.,  eumroumu  ut. 
et  in  itce,*  LeipStg.  ISl .'.  4  vols.  Sva  ]ti  I  r<j;  he  puhhthcU 
Ilw  tr»t  •ditiuit  of  hit 'Greek  Dteitonary.'  tbebeil  that  liad 
ippaarad  f inee  ilw  daytof  Henry  Slapben*.  A  second  edi- 
tion aM«c«red  in  and  a  third  in  IS-iO.  2  %'oU.  410. ;  and 
in  the  follow  mt;  year,  he  pubUshwl  a  suppkinent  to  it.  He 
aUo  edM<^  'Theophrasii  Charadcres  <"uin  viixir.  docf.  oon- 
jeci.  curreoti."  na.  ir'J9.  ^vo. :  •  Erlocaj  Physictp,'  ISOl,  2 
Vul».  »Vi>..  coraprisitig  the  tri  i»!  utiitit  ]  it  is  of  natural 
hiilurr  known  lo  the  antiear^,  with  very  valuable  notes. 
•  ArgomauticiOqihei.' Jena,  |sa:J;  Vitruvius, Leipzig.  IbO?, 
3  Tois.  'Aritfotelts  Politic.!.' with  a  Latin  trauiilation, 
Fimnkf.  «ii  the  Oder,  ISO.  >  8vo. ;  iVMp's  *  Fables.' 
Bmlau.  W%  Sto.;  'Bpicuri  Physiea  et  UeteorDlogica.' 
l^ipsig.  IStSkSvo.:  Opptanu*.  Cynegetica  et  Halieutica.' 
wall  a  [..aiin  (rantlaiion,  Leipzig.  1813.  8v(i.  Id  this til^tiuii 
he  h.i*  wiihclrawn  ninnv  of  the  bold  correction*  of  his  furiuer 
erliiion.  *.\nonyfni  (KcanjmuM,  <ii : w  vul ^- 1  .Ai  isiuiilis  faUo 
feifbaniur.'  Le.pzi:;.  I  si  5.  svo. ; '  i  heopiira^ti  Opera  omnia.' 
Leipxi.;.  iHls-  ji,  5  vols  8vo .  to  which  m  a  sixth  vo- 
lume  was  adtied.  Ilis  Gurman  works  on  natural  history, 
and  bis  short  essav6  on  various  subjects,  are  extremely  nu- 
tnenias:  m  eoqiplete  li«t  of  tlwat  is  fjfma  in  Heuiel's 
*Gel«hiiet  tSeutKehland.* 

SCHXURRER.  CHRISTIAN  FRIEDRICII.  waj 
Imi n  Oi-iober  is,  174  2,  at  Canstadt  in  Wiirteiiiberg.  He 
>:ii'!;..  l  ,Ti  Tiifi, itgcn.  where,  in  irr>2,  lii^  lu-^ m  in-,  career 
a»  .iij  acaJcuiual  teacher.  Fiiur  \L'ai>  later  ho  weal  !u  Gill- 
linjren,  and  afierwardsi  made  ;i  j  ini  iu  y  ihrounh  Holland, 
England,  and  France.  On  his  return,  in  177U,  ho  was 
•ppointcd  prnfesftor  of  philosophy  at  Tiibingen,  where  he 
tubset^ucntly  lectured  on  the  Greek  and  Oneiiiul  lant^uages. 
For  some  time  he  vas  ephurua  of  the  theological  laculty, 
and  io  1S05  h^  was  appointed  cbaociellar  of  the  univetsity. 
After  the  French  were  driven  from  Germsny.  Schnnrrer 
became  a  roenibcr  of  the  Chamber  of  Etepuiic-;  in  Wiii  rLtn- 
bev'.;,  and  ahhouKh  hut  official  position  prevoniiil  lam  from 
joiiiiiijj  ciihiT  l':irty,  lie  w.is  .Tlwavs  un  aJviHUV'  of  liberal 
principle^,  and  ua^  from  the  tiral  oppoiied  to  the  design 
of  the  government  to  restore  the  conttituiion  of  Wiiriein- 
berg  it  had  been  previous  to  the  year  1006.  In  I  HI  7 
the  king  of  Wiirtemberg.  in  aecotdssee  with  the  promise 
made  et  the  Congress  of  Vienoa,  gave  a  new  eonsiitulMia  to 
bis  kingdon,  and  ob  this  oeeasioti  Scbnamr  deelared  tlut 
he  wauU  willingly  vote  for  its  aooeplance.  piotrided  the  king 
would  tntraduoeit  in  (ho  form  of  a  cdnlnirt  between  him- 
cetf  and  his  subjects.  In  cuNMiiiirni-o  of  ilus  b  iMness 
Si'luiuner  was  deprived  of  his  oilicc,  though  twu  \car>  altcr- 
wnrdt  the  government  was  obliged  to  adopt  the  jilan  pro- 
poRLil  by  hiin.  Afler  his  dismissal  Schnurrer  sold  that  part 
of  hi*  L-xtcuHive  library  which  coii!>isled  of  Arabic  literature, 
and  which  he  had  cbieliy  colleeied  during  bis  stay  in  Eng- 
land, to  Mr.  KnatebbuU.  SchntttMr  died  en  the  10th  of 
Kofember, 

Schnurrer  was  a  nan  of  great  and  accnra'e  learning, 

especially  in  Oriental  literature,  but  his  ofticint  ilutii-^ 
vented  him  from  producing  many  great  works.  His  w muig-., 
tliini.'li  iimiu'ifui^,  arc  in  i-tly  mii.ill  r| isseriaiions  Oil  hi.^turi- 
t.al  aad  tiit».|i'f;,i  .il  wiiii.tu  on  various  occasions 

and  in  program*.  Fi  .iii  ti  e  m  ;ir  179.1  ho  look  an  active 
piirt  in  a  liti-rary  journal  called  '  Tiibinger  I^iterari^cho 
Nachrirhli-n  ■  H  is  •  Bibliotlieca  Arabics,'  tlie  latt  edition 
of  whirh  apiH Mretl  at  Halle,  1811,  i-i  a  work  of  great  leam> 
tng  and  ddigenro.  His '  Orationuni  Aeademicarum  Delee- 
ttts  Foalhumu*,'  was  edited  by  Puilus,  Tiibingen.  1^28. 
The  Lilb  of  Srhnurm  has  been  writtan  by  Weber,  under  the 
title  of  ■  C.  F.  Schnunen  Leben.  Cbaraktar,  und  Ver- 

diensle,' Cun<ladl.  1821. 

SCHUKFKK.  PKTER.  one  of  the  inventors  of  print- 
ing, was  a  nstite  of  Gernabeiu  io  the  country  of  Dacof 
•tadb  la  awrly  Ufii  b*  fcUawad  iha  ttadia  of  a  copyist  at 


Pari*;  luit,  niioiit  1 4 jO,  removing  to  Mayence.  gained 
ciapluy  III  the  pnnting-ufKcc  recently  established  there  1  y 
Gutenberg  and  Fust;  upon  the  di'ssoluiion  of  the  patiCK-r 
bhip  between  whom,  ho  joioed  Fu^t  as  a  principal,  and  by 
inventing  the  puncheon  gave  completion  to  the  di^oowery 
of  printing.   He  afterwards  married  Fust's  dsugbicr. 

SchofTer's  name  ilrst  appears  with  Fott'i  at  the  ei»d  of 
the  P&allcr  of  1467,  and  tlu-y  continued  to  print  joinl  y  t.ll 
Fust's  death  in  1466.  The  list  of  their  books  ha&  be<?3 
already  K'*'«n  in  a  I .  rnn  r  vnUnn  •.    [Fcst  ] 

The  list  of  Iwoks  pniitiil  l.y  ScUktiVcr  aiono  after  Fu*t's 
death  is  a  lori_'  oiu\  li  will  ba  fouu  i  in  Panzer's  Annutt. 
vol.  ii,,  4to.,  Nurimb.,  1794,  p.  117-136.  with  an  enomera- 
tion  of  Other  worka  knowD  aa  hia  by  the  typet  but  wiibout 
hu  name. 

The  following  were  prtated  \»  him  prcvioas  to 
namely,  the  'S^cunda  Seendto'of  B.  Thomas  Aquinas; 
and  the  second  edition  of  the  *  Conttitations  of  detaent  ▼„* 

14117;  the  ' In-^tituiions  of  Justinian,'  I4GS;  St.  Thotms 
Aquinas's  •  Commentary  on  Peter  Lombard.'  foU  146'J ,  aud 
the  second  edition  of  (be  'Sixth  Book  of  the  Daewt^  «f 

Pope  Boniface  VIII.* 

H  IS  last  work  of  all  was  a  Latin  Psalter,  fol.,  1 6(l2 :  in  whirb 

Sear  he  is  suppoted  to  have  died :  Icavini;  behind  htm  John 
k-hoSbr  hia  nm,  ai>d  auceessor  in  his  businesx,  wboia 
name  appean  alone  aa  the  ^inter  of  'Mereoriua  Trisac- 
gihtus,*  in  1S03.  and  of  many  subsequent  works. 

(Panzer,  ut  supr.,  torn,  li.,  p.  ll7-nG:  torn.  \  ii  .  p.  40^. 
Meermaii,  Orig.  Tyyogr.,  4to.  Huj,'  Com  ,  1  Ti,  j  :  Bi^i;'. 
Vnivfirs'-llf,  toni.  xh..  pp.  '208,  '20'J.) 

SCHCENANTHUS.  In  the  ariielo  JuNcrs  onOR.*-n» 
reference  has  been  made  to  $cliu!nanthu!s  fur  an  aecoun:  «' 
this  substance^  which  is  Lemon  Grass,  as  well  as  of  tJsls- 
rau3  aiomaiieuit  which  Dr.  Royle  is  of  opinion  belonga  u 
the  same  geoua,  that  is,  AudropogOD.  As  many  writers  «o 
this  substance  and  on  the  spixenaid  of  the  aniients  have 
confouniled  together  much  of  what  refers  to  thesic  two  vert 
distinct  substances,  it  will  bo  preferable  to  treat  of  both  unrMf 
the  more  popular  head  of  Spikknauh 

SCHCEPFIA,  a  small  gem.'-  nf  ili.-  nuiurai  family  o.' 
LoranthacoiD.  named  after  Si  liJi|>f,  a  (i  rinan  botan 
wbgde&cribed  the  plants  in  the  neighbouriiood  of  Uim.  Tbt 
genua  ia cbataeterised by  having  the  Dowers  hermaphradi^ 
margin  of  the  calyx  entire,  tube  adnate  to  tbe  oviury.  wy 
narrow,  ealieulale  at  the  bate.    Corel  tubular,  nniled  iais 
one  piece;  limb  5- rarely  4-  to  6-clefl.   Siamcna  equal  a 
ntimhcr  lo  the  lobes  of  the  corol,  and  insert^  befare  ihea 
into  till'  tii'iu'  of  the  r-orol.    Alilhers  ovate  or  r  )Uiidi*h.  J. 
liiMiiij;  latcKiiiy  hs  li  double  chink.    Sty ie  erect.  Slij;-y.i 
capitate  or  3  !  "nu  1,    Uv.try  3-relltd,  with  on  ovule  in  ea  ■ 
Leaves  alternate,  peiiolate,  entire,  feather-nerved.  Pc-duncW 
axillary,  usually  manv-lioUKred.     The  genus  Scliu'pfia  u 
found  in  the  West  lti'lii<>  and  in  the  Andes  of  Peru.  a]»i 
in  the  Fundua Mountains  near  Lower  Assam,  and  inN^pai; 
thus  being  common  to  both  tlie  old  and  new  world. 
SCHOLASTIC  PHILOSOPHY.  [Thkoloov.] 
SCHOLIUM  (^'v  '^ini'i.  (Miihi  iii:i'iiv>  j.  a  name  givea  - 
the  older  inalhemalirai  writers  io  llic  rnnarks  which  follv' 
a  proposition.    A  scholium  rau!>t  be  di^iuignubed  froo  > 
corollary,  inasmuch  as  the  Initer  necessarily  contniiis  fon:« 
deduction  from  the  demonstration  which  precede^ ;  «h  r 
is  nut  the  case  with  the  former.    A  srlwliuiu  is  an  a)  p<rc- 
dix  cotiittiiiing  general  remarks  upon  the  jaope  of  a  prop«s? 
tion.  its  application,  or  its  history:  ewarythiiw  in  sbtst 
which  is  not  att  ahialvte  eeroUary.  The  word  la  uaad  H 
Cicero  {Ep.  ad.  Alt.,  xx'x.  7)  in  iia  general  aenae  of  iwnaik 
eoraraeniarv,  or  explanation. 

M  fiuM'nr.Rn.  .\RM.\xn  FRi-nnRic  de.  »a»^ 

(ii'iiiiuii  lamity,  Lmt  hij:;i  i>l  an  K:i^ii-1.  mother,  of  ''.s 
lioii-o  >if  Dudley,  in  or  about  TiKi.    r.-i'd  a  soldier,  he  tr* 
Rail  h  s  career  in  titu  Swe«li*li  niuiy.  durinj;  the  Tt.inj 
Years'  War,  oml  wa*  puniNhcd  by  the  Emperor  for  tbe  part 
which  he  look  by  confiscation  of  his  property.    Ha  IjmI 
entered  the  service  of  the  Neihartatide,  ana  afteiwaiila  thsf 
of  France,  iu  which,  from  16M  lo  1*85,  he  lad  an  acut, 
and  distinguished  life,  and  rose  lo  tlie  rank  of  marshal.  I: 
168 j.  the  revi'f.-iiMn  ufttu'  Edict  of  Nanlis  'Ir.ne  h  jn.  w;-.'. 
many  other  cl'  tlio  best  and  most  useful  suViK'^ts  oi  Fra; 
Id  Nt'fk  Mxr: y  Di'cuu-eience  in  unollicr  c.;uiiii\  ;  anil  \w  > 
took  bim-.ilt  lir-1  to  the  siM  Vice  of  Poriuttal,  Ihen  l.»  tl'at 
the  Eleclnr  uf  Drandetiburg,  and  Listly  to  that  of  the  Pfuh  «• 
Orange,  when  about  to  make  bis  descent  upon  Eogland  i 
IfiM.  lit  our  own  eountiy  tbo  coucaa  of  wraoto  gnew  liBb 
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opportanity  for  U  p  i-\rr<]M;  uf  miUi.wy  t;!'i'!il.    .ScliomSers  i  in  like  tmnner,  in  nnotluT  apartmetif,  liad  iwo  flasses  of 


w^^scnt  to  Irt'liitiil  iii  IGS'J,  ns  ci>mni:iii<ier-.[i-ri;:c:  :  «  lu  re, 
(Itirini;  ten  raoiith^,  hU  successes  fell  short  of  iiie  espvcitt- 
tion  raised  by  hiirh  rcpuiatum.  Age  fierhaps  Itad  made 
biiQover-cautious.  He  was  ktUetl,  July  I.  1690,  by  t  pnlol- 
•bot,  ktthe  battle  of  the  Btiync,  while  {fsllanlly  Imding  a 
rcjjiir.ent  of  Froiirh  I'roiostants  acn>»'^  the  river. 

SCHONliURG  IS  a  |iart  (.f  llu-  kini;<iom  of  Saxony, con- 
sisting of  the  pos*es-iui)i  uf  the  am  tout  li  ir..-L-of  Schiinborg, 


■liiMn'ii.  liiiv;  and  jriils  ;ilicrn;ilely.'  Mrs.  Cappc.  wife  of 
tiie  Rev.  N'e^i>cuin«  Lapp*  ol  York,  thi-n  Miss  Harriiion, 
'  endeavoured,'  iitie  observes  in  her  Life,  '  to  imitate  tit 
Bedale  tiie  example  which  I  »o  much  admired  at  taiteriek. 
I  established  a  sort  of  Sunday  school  tlierc,  collecting  lo- 
i;cthcr  a  number  of  foot  children,  whom  2  anUted  in  leatm" 
it)g  to  read,  giving  tlMin  boaln,  &c.,  ttafihin:;  them  Dr. 
Watts's  shorter  catechism,  together  wiili  his  divniional 


situated  between  the  circles  of  the  Krzgcbagc,  Leipzig,  and  i ''jm"'.        endeavouring  to  give  them  such  si  nor.il  iii- 

'  Btruclion  as  might  enable  them  to  read  thcii  HiUlu  with 
more  iiUfllii;''n -e.  I  had  no  place  in  which  torccuae  them 
but  the  l>urk  lute  hen,  which  being  small,  we  were  exceed- 
ingly crowded  ;  taut  they  grew  atiaclicd  to  me.  and  liked  to 
attend;  and  in  order  to  jiteMiiu  cuiiluiion.  1  dnidcd  them 
into  classes,  which  succeeded  each  other;  ao  that  on  th« 
Sunday  I  was  occupied  by  a  suceeaaion  «if  children  nearly 
the  whole  day,  exeepl  the  time  which  was  a|Hml  at  church.' 

In  the  year  1769  «  8nnday-«chaol  vas  commenced  by 
Miss  at  High  Wye  rnVn.-,        ks.    Shi^  wn*  a  lad^  cf 

great  piety,  and  very  earnest  m  duiug  gooil.  Hi-r  cmi  uu 
was  to  assemble  as  many  ns  ihirty  or  forty  child: en  du  Sun- 
day morning,  in  order  to  bear  Ibem  read  the  Scriptures  and 
rc|  c  it  tho  Galeehinii  eml  UieCSoUeeC,  iweparatory  to  goiue 
lo  church. 

The  idea  of  Sunday  instruction  was  conmunicated  to  Mr, 
Raikc4  by  the  Rev.  Ilr.  Stock,  curate  of  St.  John'a.  Glon- 
cestcr.  the  following  if  Mr.  Stoek't  own  aceoant,  in  a 
letter,  dated  February  S;  1788 *  Mr.  Raikes  meeting  roe 
one  day  by  aecfdent  at  my  own  door,  and  in  the  course  of 
conviTsaium  Ininenliiii;  t!u'  (Icpforuli^-  ilalu  of  the  lower 
clashes  of  iiKinkimi,  l<iyk  j»ait;- u!;ir  iioi ii'l- uf  ilie  Miiiation 
uf  till-  i  imrtT  children.  I  had  iiiariL-,  I  rc-|ilii'(i,  the  ^;lnle 
observation,  and  (old  him.  if  he  would  accoiupany  mo  into 
my  own  parish,  we  would  make  aomc  attempt  to  relaedT 
the  evil.  We  immediately  proceeded  lo  the  business.  aiMU 
procuring  tho  nameaof  aliout  ninety  children,  placed  ilieaa 
under  the  care  of  four  pemna  for  a  elated  mnsbcr  of  beura 
on  the  Sunday.  Aa  miniater  of  the  parish.  I  took  upon  me 
iliv  principal  aaperiniendence  of  the  schools  and  onc-tliird 
of  the  expense.  The  progress  of  this  institution  through  the 
kingdom  is  jusily  to  tic  aiinlmicil  lo  ilio  cuii^iuiit  repre*enla- 
lions  wiiicii  Mr.  Raikt:»  luiide,  tu  his  own  paper  flhti  '  (>lou< 
(csier  Journal*!,  of  the  beneflls  vhicli  lie  perceived  wimld 
probably  ariso  from  it.'  The  following  m  &  copy  of  the  in- 
scription on  a  handsome  marble  monument,  erected  several 
yeara  ago  in  the  chancel  of  the  parish  church  of  St.  John 
the  Baptist,  by  a  subscription  of  the  inhabitanta  of  the 
pariah,  writtan  by  the  Rev.  F.  T.  Bailey.  th«  ^eient  reetor 
and  Mr.  StoehH  BDcoeaaor:— *ln  memory  of  ihe  Rer.Thomaa 
Stork.  A  M.,  rector  of  this  chu I  rli,  whu  fii  st  soi;gt'slcd  tlic 
iiistiiution  of  Sunday-schools,  mul,  in  coniimciiuii  suth  Mr. 
Robert  Rnikes,  cstahhshe  I  and  supported  the  luur  original 
Sunday-schmtlii  in  this  parish  and  Su  Catherine'^  in  1780 
He  died  D>M  cmher  27111,  1808,  ami  waa  inMned  io  St 
Aldate'a  Church.' 

Mr.  Kaikea'a  views  may  be  gathered  from  the 
lowing  paractaph  which  he  iuseried  in  the  '  Gloucester 
Journal  of  November  3,  17(i3,  of  which  he  was  proprie> 
tor  and  editar:— *  Some  of  the  clersy  in  diSerent  peria 
of  this  county,  bent  upon  attempting  a  refbrm  among 
the  <'liil<!ren  uf  tho  lower  clas*.  are  estublishiiig  Si;nd;iv 
hchools  for  rendering  ihe  Luidsd.iy  s.ub»crvienl  lo  ilio 
ends  of  instruction,  whu  h  h;is  iiitherto  lieen  prostituted  tu 
Lad  purposes.  Farmers  ami  other  mhahiittnts  of  the  towns 
and  villages  complain  ilmi  ih -y  len  ne  more  injury  in  their 
property  on  tbe  Sabbath  than  all  the  week  besides  ;  thin  in 
a  great  nwaaure  proceeds  from  the  lawless  stale  of  the 
younger  clasai  *ho  are  allowed  to  run  wild  oa  that  day,  free 
from  every  raaliaint;  To  remedy  tbia  evil,  paraona  duly 
qualillcd  are  employed  to  instruct  those  that  cannot  read  ; 
and  thoae  that  may  have  learned  to  rend  arc  taught  the 
catediism  and  conducted  to  church.  By  thus  ket  j  ing  their 
tniiuis  engaged,  the  dav  pastes  prolllahly  ai.d  nut  rl!-ac;re<?- 
ably.  In  those  pai  islics  \n  here  this  phin  luis  ht  en  iulMjitcd, 
wo  are  assured  that  lUa  behaviour  of  the  chiidreii  i«  {urcuily 
civilised.  Tbe  barbarous  ignorance  in  which  (hey  hud  be 
fore  lived  being  in  MHUC  degree  dis))elled,  they  b^m  to 
give  proofs  that  thote  periKins  are  mi»takeii  who  eonaider 
the  lower  ordera  of  mankind  aa  iaoapable  of  improvement 
and  tlierefiire  think  an  attempt  to  reclaim  them  impra»> 
tirablf,  or  at  leait  not  worth  tin;  trouble.'  For  neatly  thirty 
years  Raikca  survived  to  wiliieM  tlio  growing  nSvcU  of  lua 


Meuisen,  and  the  principality  of  Altonburg.  The  members 
tit  tlhs  famdy  liad  formerly  a  scat  and  vote  in  the  bench  of 
Counts  of  the'  Weiierau,  but  they  never  were  able  to  acquire 
all  the  rigbls  of  independent  princea  of  the  empire,  and 
were  eonsiantly  at  vananee  with  the  mincca  of  the  house  of 
Saxony.   The  diRiarences  between  ine  two  partiea  were  ar- 
rani;cil  by  an  agreement  in  1740,  which  conlinned  fn  Ibrce 
with  Some  modifications  tid  ISlfi,  when  it  \ui»  coiifimied  hy 
the  Coniiress  of  Vienna.    Tiie  ^sovereignty  is  vested  m  the 
kin;;  of  Saxony,  h  .t  iiiuny  important  nghts  arc  retained  by 
the  laemberit  uf  tlie  houses  of  Schiinburg.  such  as  the  esta- 
blishment at  Glauchau  of  a  distinct  government  and  admi- 
iiii^liatiuii  fur  all  the  posiiessions  of  (he  family.    The  family 
of  Sclioaburg  ib  now  divided  into  two  principal  lines,  that 
of  llic  princes  uf  Schonburg-Waldanburg,  and  that  of  the 
counts  of  SchSnhurg-Penig.  arbkh  ia  again  subdivided  into 
two  branches.   Tbe  terriuurica  uf  the  whole  are  343  square 
miles  in  extent,  with  112.000  inhabitants.   The  country  in 
ni  HiiiUiniuus,  hut  very  feiliie,  producing  corn,  timber,  (lax,  | 
fiiKt.  ]        s' chiy,  einiiahar  (v.hich  is  not  found  iii  any  ^ 
uilnj-  part  of  SaM.ii) ),        s!.lu\    The  inhabitants  are  very 
industrious,  and,  be»i<lc»  then  agricultural  occupalioni».  !ia\ e 
considerable  manufactures  of  linen,  woollen,  cotton,  paj  er, 
and  earthenware.  The  chief  towns  are  Waldcnburg  on  the  | 
Mulda.  tbe  reaidence  of  the  prince,  which,  including  the 
aMburtM,  has  4500  inhabitanta;  near  it  is  tbe  prioca'a 
eouniry-aeat  Greenfield,  with  a  flne  iraik.    Glauchau,  the 
••hief  to'.vn  uf  all  tlie  lerrilnrieH  uf  Si'!i":ihiir^',  is  the  Si:at  of 
the  joint  go\eriiinent  :  i;  is  siJuuled  on  ihu  Mulda,  over 
which  then-  an-  two  hrnlt^es,  and  lies,  in  the  form  of  a  semi- 
circle, on  seven  low  hilU.    Tiiero  are  two  palaces,  the  rcsi- 
ilenceS  of  the  counts  of  Si  iiioihurg- I'enii;,  a  ehur<  h  u;ili  a 
ccdebraled  organ,  an  orpiian  asylum,  a  theatre,  iron  and 
copper  works,  and  manufactarcaof  linen,  woollen,  cotton, 
leather,  and  needles.  There  are  many  handsome  houses  in 
this  town,  wbieh  hat  8000  inhabilanla.  George  Agricola 
was  born  here  in  1494. 
8CH0NEN.  [SwKDBN.] 

SCHOOLS,  PRIM.VRY.  The  education  supplied  liy  pri- 
mary schools  may  be  considered  as  eiuhrai  ing  not  oiilv  ihut 
of  young  children,  but  that  of  the  (dnldren  of  tin-  poor  in 
general.  Tbe  consideration  uf  it  itivotvcs  tho  whole  matter 
of  what  is  generally  termed  *  popular  education,'  comprising 
the  Sunday-school,  tbe  Day*8cbool,  and  the  Infant-school. 

The  tiieory  of  the  Engliah  ehurch  establishment  suppu!.es 
tltat  the  youth  of  the  eouninr  arc  directly  or  indireeUy  under 
the  eare  of  the  clergy  for  the  purposes  of  education;  and 
there  was  a  period  in  which  none  but  the  clergy  were 
t  ni^aged  in  tho  business  of  instruction.  Various  circum* 
^lances  hovncver.  adiled  to  ilie  mirease  of  population,  its 
^niwih  in  vvtalih,  the  rise  of  new  commercial  iniercwtn, 
together  Willi  the  spread  uf  di^^ciit,  cuu-ed  the  j  eiiide  lo 
outgrow  the  very  meanly  provinion  uiadti  for  their  educaiiuu, 
aotnat  towards  the  end  of  the  last  century  an  opinion  be- 
ewne  prevalent  of  tbe  urgent  necessity  both  for  the  exlen> 
•ion  and  the  immovemcnt  of  the  meana  fbr  the  education  of 
poor  cliiUiw.  The  laault  waa  the  comnancement  in  £ng« 
land  of  a  series  of  eflbrts  which  have  led  both  here  and 
Abroad  to  the  luosl  beneficial  results. 

Raike^  of  Gl  uraMer  is  generally  considered  the  founder 
of  Sunday  sell  Mils,  but  other  persons  preceded  him  in  tho 
benevolent  effort  to  make  tho  Sunday  subservient  lo  the 
c<iiication  of  neglected  eh.l  lren.  'J'ho  Rev.  Tiieophilus 
Lfiodscy,  shortly  after  he  liad  taken  iinssess.oti  of  his  vicar- 
t^gB  of  Cattenck  m  Yorkshire,  in  1763,  employed  in  this 
way  a  portion  of  each  Siinday.  Mrs.  Cappe.  in  her  '  Auto- 
biography,* saya,  *  At  two  o'clock,  before  the  commence- 
ment of  the  afbsmoon  aervice,  Mr.  Lindsay  devoted  an  hoar 
nUvrnaicly  to  catechising  the  children  of  the  variih  and 
to  expiiu tiding'  the  Bible  t  o  the  hnys  of  a  large  school  to  the 
nunibt  r  uf  ah  Hit  200.  After  uveumg  sarvice,  Mr.  Lindsay 
received  di  ii  I  .  ■  last-es  uf  young  men  and  women  in  Iuh 
atudy  lor  the  ^urpoae  of  iusttucliou  i  and  Mrs.  Lmdsoy, 
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bmcTolent  un>ler!nUine,1*hieh  to  th«  present  hour  hag  not 
twutd  10  diffuM  bea«fis  Vftt  the  land  and  over  tho  world 
SI  Inge. 

Thtf  '  National  Schools'  took  their  rue  firora  the  impulao 
given  by  Dr.  Andrew  Bell.  He  was  a  native  of  St.  Andrew's 
in  Scotland.  Aficr  hium^' uune  thniugh  his  itudieii at  the 
iinivfrjiiiy  of  that  jvlare.  and  tiiktii  holy  order*  in  the 
Engli^ii  L'iiurrl).  ho  iudci-ciIlkI  lo  iht;  K;i»t  Indie*  as  a  chap, 
lain  in  the  Kast  India  Compatiy'a  t^iabiishment.  Becom- 
ing itupcrinti-ndant  of  the  Male  Asylum  at  Madras,  he  was 
•truck  with  tbM  Hindu  node  of  vriting  in  sand,  and  other 
peouliftflties  in  tuition* whieb  on  hia  return  to  Englond  he 
mode  known  bj  twvoml  pnUieotioDS.  The  odrotiiBites  of 
tho  methods  whicTi  he  Teeommeadcd  wore  ultimotcly  ac- 
kii  Ih'i  <1.  aii<l  tile  sysiem  was  adonled;  but  a  similar 
jirtyeci  liavm|^  Uttn  on  foot  by  Ju&epn  Lancahtcr,  a  con- 
troversy a  rote,  which  eventually  kd  to  tl,o  foimutum  of  two 
sociciies,  namely,  the  Notional  Sociosy.  and  ihv  Briiash  and 
Furcigii  School  .Society,  the  former  of  uluoh  l^  chiefly  sup- 
ported by  tho  Eittobliiihroent,  Mid  ia  dcMi^ncd  to  further 
popular  eduintion  in  connection  with  leaching  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Engliab  Church;  tbe  eeeond,  which ia  chiefly 
supported  by  diioentere,  ofTors  education  to  all  whose 
parents  are  willing  that  tlieur  cfaildren'a  iaslrnetion  should 
be  based  on  the  Bible.  Dr.  Bell.  aJler  having  been 
riwaidoil  with  honours  and  cmulnnienls  in  tlio  churcli. 
died  at  Cbeltenhara.  Jan.  2tf.  IHJA  bequeathing  l2V,oue^. 
for  the  encouragODiiit  of  litoiMtuo  and  Iho  ndnuioontent 
of  education. 

JiMoph  Lancaster,  born  in  1771,  was  a  meiabor  of  tho 
Soriety  of  Friend*.  Hie  father  was  a  soldier  in  the  foot- 
gtiardi.  Moved  by  a  benevolent  feeling  towards  the  neg- 
leeted  ehildren  that  snrrounded  his  fiitber's  reudooo*  in  tbe 
Borough  Road,  Southwark,  he  opened  a  school  for  incir 
iH'tK'fit,  and  i)Lt.nning  a  room  wiihriut  cu^t  from  his  failiiT. 
lie  liUcd  It  up  at  hi«  own  oxpenke ;  and  i  t  torc  he  was 
eighteen  years  of  age  had  ninety  children  tindi  r  his  cmc. 
Thiii  was  in  1*98,  a  period  of  scarcity  as  well  {i>>  of  general 
ignorance;  and  nereswity -prompted  him  to  make  expert- 
nients  in  education,  with  a  view  to  eoonomy  in  learhin^. 
Ho  ««rty  attracted  tbo  attonlion  <f  tho  Doko  of  Bedford ; 
and  in  IS05  wna  bonourad  by  an  andicnee  m  tbo  part  of 
George  III.,  who  on  this  ooeaeion  expraaeed  tbe  memorable 
vrords,  '1  wish  that  every  poor  child  in  my  dominions  may 
bo  able  lo  read  his  Bible.'  Bciii'^  a  conscientious  dissenter, 
lie  decliic!  llLiit'Tiii^;  i>\eriiui's  of  wmlJly  advantages 
whicii  could  be  enjoyed  uidy  byhi'^  jo  iiing  tho  v.^tabli^hed 
church.  From  i8U7  to  181 1,  lie  travelled  in  the  kiii);dom 
nearly  seven  thousand  miles*  and  lectured  to  nearly  6u,U00 
peraona;  and  thus  he  i^vo  a  great  inpuUe  to  elementary 
oduealion.  In  16)3  bo  attemptBd  to  attabliah  a  school  for 
ebitdren  of  opulent  parenta ;  but  be  became  ioeolvent,  an*! 
in  1818  cmiitrated  to  the  United  States,  whore  he  wee  well 
received.  In  this  country  he  rendered  much  service  to 
cducaiio!!,  but  tliu  elTtft  of  hii  labour-!  was  Ics'^eiied  ]>\  his 
want  Iff  jirudi-iM  c.  In  |8'20he  visiicd  Canada,  iiiid  was 
hoiiiiurabU  uiIi  ihtktI.  I'hc.  pari. iiiiienl  of  Lower  t  anada 
voted  liiiu  several  grants  for  educational  purposes.  Again  he 
t'xpei  leiicod  great  pecuniary  difficulties,  but  some  of  his  old 
frieoda  unilMl  to  purebaae  for  bim  a  emaU  annuity.  He 
diednt  New  York,  on  tbo  23rd  of  October,  1838,  naving 
oaaentially  contributed  to  tho  establi^hnient  of  the  system 
of  mutual  instruction  in  most  parts  of  the  civilited  world, 
under  the  uann-  in  I'.n'^laiid of  "  Laiu  asU'rian  Schools.'  and 
undiT  ilio  pAirona^^i-  of  tho  Brilivli  and  Foreign  Scbuut 
Society. 

Intani-«rhuols  are  <k«>iirned  to  prevent  evil,  and  to  train 
young  childion  in  the  practice  of  virtue  and  kind  feelint^. 
a*  wallas  to  tbe  purAUit  of  knowledge,  particularly  in  those 
raaee  in  wbieb  the  parenta  fram  their  occupation  are  uoa- 
Ue,or  from  their  dispositions  are  nnwillinK.  to  toko  proper 
cam  of  their  oir>pring.  At  present  havin|^  been  fbuna  o 
great  service  in  the  humldi-r  rmik*  lT  s  ■'- civ,  they  ari> 
slowly  extending  themselves  among  the  innlil^f  clagses.  li 
the  whole  of  Kn ^li-li  educatiiui  uiTc  (I'.aniied  with  siuiilar 
foresight  and  cut<.>,  and  couducted  on  siiuiUr  priiuiples,  so 
as  to  make  one  connected  series  from  infancy  to  manhood, 
extending  ihroui^h  all  ranks,  modified  only  by  the  peculiar 
facilities  and  desiinaliun  of  each,  iho  highest  advaniact^ 
wauM  fuliow.  The  in  rani-schoolsyAtoniinakoa  tbeidiool-roum 
intoanuraerv  and  a  plnyi;round,  in  whieh  virtue,  tntelliirence. 
and  Vi'.e  t'ii'«;'!e,  diii'cl  tbe  movcm<niU,  and  ni'i-':''  .nd 
lo»t«r  the  emouoos.  I'he  scholars  are  mstruoted  wtiilu  ihey 


play,  and  laorn  to  Mtoeiatopteunnblofeflliiigft«ithi 
•cIhioI  pufRiiia. 
Tbo  ml  Ibundar  tt  Infcnt-Sebools  appcatt  te  bftve  faocn 

the  Pastor  Oberlin,  who  appointed  oonducuioes  in  oneb 
mune  of  the  Ban  de  la  Roche,  and  paid  them  at  his  own 

exjicnse:  lie  also  procured  raoras  where  cliild; en  from  two 
to  six  \cars  old  im^lu  be  inilructed  and  iimnsed.  iJaumai 
of  F.duraliott,  vol.  i.,  p.  3()7,  &.<•.)  An  lulatit-scliuol  (Bewahr- 
schiile)  was  also  founded  in  Germany  by  the  Princes*  Pau- 
line  of  Lippe-OatraoU,  at  iMmoId,  in  ISOS.  tut  ebtldrcn 
from  oo«  to  fonr  yean  of  age. 

I  f  Mr.Owen  was  tbe  first  Englishman  tooatabUshiM  iafbnt- 
school  on  n  Uurao  seala.  and  for  do0nito  BarpoMO-^nod  e«r- 
tainly  thesehdof which  beibundedat  NowLnnark  in  Sroiland 
at  len-t  ranks  anmiif;  llie  earliest — he  was  aided  in  forming 
the  idea  by  tlio  wife  uf  the  Riv.  W  ill  lam  Turner  of  Newrastl»r- 
oii-T,\ne,  who  in  the  year  ISl)^,  when  m  eonversation  witli 
Mr.Owen,  remarked,  that  in  her  uiiention  to  the  education 
of  girls,  she  had  frequently  wished  some  means  cuuld  be 
adopted  for  getting  poor  children  taken  out  of  the  hands  of 
their  parents  at  an  earlier  age.  before  ihoy  had  formed  bad 
habita  at  home  and  among  tbe  idle  childnn  around  ibcm 
Much  waa  said  on  both  aides  on  tbo  desiiableneaa  of  infant* 
schools,  which  Mr.  O  wen  immediately  established  on  his 
return  to  Lanark.  Much  credit  is  also  due  to  Li.>r  l 
Hrou::hani  fur  tlie  interest  which  he  manifested  and  tlu 
valuitble  aid  which  he  orave  in  (he  establishment  of  infanL 
schools.  Mr.  Wildersjiin  has  however  laboureil  more  tiian 
any  other  person,  and  with  more  success,  ui  the  founding  o( 
those  inMitutiuns,  and  also  in  perfecting  their  disoiplitic. 

To  no  one  however  can  the  impulse  which  baa  boon  given 
to  early  odoeation  be  so  justly  aseribed  a»  to  PtoatMoot. 
whose  labours  were  characterised  by  an  earnest  ne&a  whirh 
was  the  result  of  a  profound  conviction,  and  who  has  ir.- 
fused  into  edttcatioa  bis  owtt  onli«hton«d  viowa  and  hwniga 
spirit. 

Henry  Peslalozzi  was  horn  at  Zilrich  in  1745,  of  re- 
spectable parents.  Having  lost  hisfatborat  an  early  age. 
he  was  left  to  the  care  of  bis  routberv  viw  was  cxtrowly 
poor.  Eccentricity  soems  to  have  beonn  nnrkod  featora  la 
his  early  charaoter,  wbieb  waa  distiiignislMblo  mfbor  fer 
kindness  and  gentleness  than  strength  of  intellect.  A  dcip 
dissatisfaction  with  existing  modes  of  education,  ro«ul'.iu$ 
from  his  own  rellections,  wns  iix-ieasefl  by  the  studv  of  trc 
'  Emile  '  of  Ruu»»€au.  Thiswmk  contirnied  hiin  iti  thepiji- 
suit  of  what  may  be  termed  ei!\u'ational  tniiii,  an<l  gave  ^ 
stimulus  to  lus  ininiiries;  but  it  gave  him  no  pustmc 
knowledge,  oxcopt  that  of  his  own  ignoraneo,  ood  of 
prevalenl  ignoranoe  on  tbe  subject.  A  Mtero  Olneea,  ibe 
result  of  tbe  intense  action  of  his  roin4  ended  in  bnngtnt 
him  to  a  Uxod  dolMmination  to  nbaadon  hims«ir.  as  h» 
biographer  terms  it.  '  lo  the  edneation  of  providence.'  He 
apprciiiiied  !iini>elf  to  a  farmer:  in  duo  time  lielit  t.icw 
ma.ttct  of  a  iiacl  uf  waste  land,  applied  hiuaseir  to  its  cuir.- 
vatinn,  became  interested  in  a  cotton  manufa<  tury,  and  wa« 
by  the  experience  which  he  acquired  in  going  tiiruugh  lL^«c 
concerns,  convinced  that  the  prevailing  system  uf  pov^iLif 
education  was  not  fitted  to  prepare  men  oither  for  tbe  dulica 
or  the  enjoyment  of  life.  He  icsA.dred  on  an  edacatMOSi 
experiment.  Uo  selaotad  hia  pupils  Icom  tlie  vory  drep  vt 
the  people.  HisestablisbraentwBBConTortedintonna^ylsm. 

where      pofir  ehildi  en  were  |)ro\  ided  witli  Txid.  clo;  h  iap.  »i.v 
iuhtruLlioii.    liiaobje<"(  was  national,  and  he  di»ir»  il  lo  th.  * 
the  state  how  the  poor  nii^ht  l>e  launht  to  in^irvicl  asjii 
improve  themselves ;  and  hence  one  i;i  Ins  great  princtpi«»'— 
self-education.    His  plan  was  de('ente<l,  but  not  wttbo^' 
having  been  attended  with  beneficial  resuliH  to  upwsjtda 
one  hundred  pour  children,  and  a  great  iiiereuse  uf  ex|>rv\- 
enoe  to  himself,  which  he  communicated  to  tbe  world  • 
several  attnetivo  and  instructing  works.   After  many  d .  il 
cullies,  Pcatalo/zi,  wiili  the  aid  (jI  j;o\ crT  Tri.  nt.  ontereri 
another  eilucational  experiiin  nt,  iui<ler  circ  aiu'.iahces  of  Lb« 
tnosl  iinAivourable  nature  both  ^Mthln  and  vvnlioiit  (he 
tablisbuient.    Deprived  of  all  the  ordinary  supports  of  feij^i 
Ihority,  he  threw  hniisell'  on  the  power  of  love  tn 
children's  heaits,  as  the  only  avmUiblc  raenoa  of  sceoncc 
obetlience.    The  effect  corresponded  to  tho  OXpOetntson 
the  toacbor.  Tbe  wliole  of  bis  school  appwatiia  con!ki>t« 
of  himself  and  his  pupils.  How  was  beto  taacbthero  ?  a 
last,  after  many  trials  and  faiUncs.  he  was  led  to  tc«ch  ih».-_ 
by  word  of  mouth  instead  ot  buuk^,  by  realities  in«te;a<l  ,  . 
signs. 

A  war  broke  up  bis  estobliabmenL  Hie  mind  ai 
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cauisiances  were  enibarras!>ed,  and  ridicule  iissailed  him. 
HutheperMvered,  nnd  became  an  aisisrant  in  a  (lainf-sclio<il. 
A  wider  sphere  however  opi  ned  out  before  hitn.  The  Swiss 
government  gave  him  a  smaU  pen-iion,  and  an  empty  castle, 
whirh  contained  rooms  enough,  but  hardly  anything  else.  H« 
set  to  vork,  and  the  school  at  Burgdurf  vra*  soon  a  iceneof 
aetivilY,  in  whiek  tatdier  ud  diseiplw  vere  tnined  u  well 
uvbifdren.  But  h*  bad  offended  the  aristoeraiical  eanton 
of  Bern  by  his  lil)cr;iliiy,  iiiul  lie  was  obli^LM!  hi  remove 
into  the  Canton  ile  \'aud.  Heie,  at  the  rasile  i>(  Voordon, 
he  had  nutl.mg  bat  bare  walls  and  beautiful  sccMiry.  Yet 
even  soon  became  a  busy  and  a  happy  spot,  tor  lie  made 
h;>  ^c!ioij1  u  C'hll^lian  family,  in  which  persona  of  all  aijcs, 
of  all  ranks,  and  of  tlie  most  op)H>9ite  cliarttcter  were 
UllileU  by  the  unaffected  love  of  Pcstaloist.  But  he  waa 
more  Alted  to  theoriae  Mod  origiaatc,  than  to  irork  out  hia 
OWB  ideui  hit  tail  ettabltthnient  fell  to  pieces  Tor  want  of  a 
proper  director.  Ho  died  at  the  a£;e  of  so,  afler  liaving 
reaped  no  other  reward  for  his  labours  than  his  own  inwurd 
aaijufAction. 

Were  the  eonviction  \iniversul  \h:\t  the  chiUlieii  of  ibe 
1       (lught  to  be  cdiu  atcd,  ilic  de\isingof  a  suitable  me- 
iliod  of  instruction  would  be  comparatively  easy.  Va- 
doubtedly  those  who  admit  the  utility  and  neceadty  of 
educating  the  poor  are  a  large,  a  poverful«  and  an  inerea*- 
itig  body.   But  even  of  tborn  wbo  lake  part  in  tbo  promo- 
tieq  of  pt^olar  edaeition»  Umi «  m  nany  who  act  rather 
ttma  eomptthioD  than  choice,  who  wotild  not  advance  the 
cause  if  tliey  could  retain  tliuir  social  inlluence  without 
duiii!:  so,  iiinl  who  conse<)Ucnily  luuit  not  he  o.\pe<'ted  to  do 
liiMre  f>)r  il  than  their      ii  iiai  ly  uttercsts  msiy  seeui  to  ri  fiviiie. 
And  if.  Oil  the  one  biiie,  liieie  ts  a  large  body  uf  pei'iK>n»  w  ho 
wikh  to  educate  the  people  because  it  is  for  llic  geneial  in- 
tereat  that  they  should  be  educated,  and  from  (ho  as- 
aujgpiwe  that  there  is  no  evil  which  may  not  be  feared  from 
igaontnea^  and  no  good  which  may  not  be  anikiinaiod  from 
«  weU-tdncatod  comnunity ;  there  h  on  the  other  aide  a 
eontidenblc  number  of  persons  who  desire  to  resist  the 
diffusion  of  popular  education.    *It  is  imp<>5!<ible.' says  the 
assistant  puoi-law  cotntmssujiier,  Ivl.viiid  'rwi^le'-iui,  E>(|. 
(Reports  iiH  ike  Trmnm;^  af  f'.iuptir  CkUdrtii.  1  s  ;  1  >,  •  lo 
shut  one's  b)o»  to  the  fai-i  tliai  a  vy.  tain  porliuii  of  i  lie  upper 
Hud  middlnig  classes  harbour  a  roote4  distiust  of  any  plan 
for  the  education  of  the  poor.    In  diaebarge  of  my  oulinrtry 
duties  I  have  often  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  this  feeling 
manifested  in  an  undilfuiMd  fens.  .  . .  Amongst  many 
•nail  Ihrmere  and  some  m  the  gentry,  unwdlingneaa  to  odt^ 
eate  the  poor  is  openly  defended  by  argument;  and  a  m«r> 
chant  uT  a  seiipjrl  town  ur-ively  a>iurcil  uie,  imt  luiii^'  .igo, 
thai  aii  aguculluial  l.ib  juiin'  was  vcr)  Utile  abovu  a  brute, 
and  that  to  educate  Imn  Muuld  merely  have  the  oflhct  of 
rendering  him  divsalistied  with  his  situation  in  life.* 

A  correct  description  uf  what  the  advocates  of  popular 
education  mean  by  that  term  would  be  the  be>t  answer  to 
many  cumnt  objections,  and  the  general  leiiur  uf  these  ob- 
Bcrvationa  nay  pcrbapt  do  lomolhinjf  to  that  offocU  Many 
peraona  confound  education  with  inairuolion,  whereas  in* 
atruolion  is  only  an  instrument  in  education.  Education  is 
the  leading  out.  the  unfolding,  the  training  of  all  tho  human 
fhculties  under  Kuch  an  instrun^entaliiy  and  wall  a  vicsv  to 
such  ends  the  canai  iiy  of  each  indivulual,  hi-,  |  o^lll()n  tn 
fcociely,  oi'j.ortniiiiie?,  and  prospects  niiiy  jusiify  reijuire; 
and  It  seems  iliQicuU  to  understand  how  sucli  a  tli&ci|)line 
can  be  injurious  either  to  the  individual  himitelf  or  to  society. 
Experience  however  baa  decided  this  question.- The  auihonty 
wrbose  worda  bava  JlWt  been  given  emphttieally  declares 
*  Chore  ia  reaeen  to  beliovo  that  half  tbo  pauperism  and 
crtiDO  which  pm'alla  in  the  world  arises  from  ihe  corruption 
of  stagnant  ignorance  ami  from  di  feetivc  moral  and  reli- 
gious training,  and  that  tg  reuiu^c  uad  remedy  ihoc  causes 
of  vice  is  ttie  only  expedient  which  aflbids  the  lea.-.t  prospect 
uf  success  lor  promoting  the  moral  henllh  of  tho  riiiin;;  ge- 
Deration.'  The  f<i|lowing  quotation  m  tioni  ilie  Reiiort  of 
tlie  In-tpectorof  National  Schools,  the  Rev.  £dward  Field 
(  Ticenty-ninth  Report  qf  the  NcUimal  8od§t^  ^br  IMO,  p. 
144):  — 'Letitnotbe  forgotten,  that  the  peraooa  moat  actiWy 
«nt ployed  in  the  agriouTtural  riots  of  1830  were  uneducated 
and  ignorant  in  the  laet  degree.  From  two  a^oining 
parishes  in  Wilts,  fifteen  agrienharal  labourers.  I  waa  told, 
were  at  tba:  finic  transported  fjr  hfu.  It  cannot,  I  fear,  bo 
doubled  that  ihe  materials  fur  >w\\  an  fxiilosiaa  yet  remain 
in  some  of  the  rural  i'ar;-hes  of  Dor'>el  and  Wilt*.  TliosC 
uatorials  arc  poverty  and  ignoraace«  which  may  again. 


whenever  the  match  is  applied  by  artful  ai.d  deisigning  men, 
spread  waste  and  terror  through  the  liuul.  At  present,  in 
the  parishes  alluded  to,  the  poor  labourers  know  not  (and 
how  without  instruction  should  they  know?)  either  how  to 
better  their  condition  or  to  bear  it.  On  the  occasion  of  the 
last  Maises,  tho  following  important  and  valuable  remarlu 
ate  raportod  to  have  been  addressed  Judge  Coleridge  in 
his  charge  to  the  grand  jury  at  Deviies: — "Having  diV 
posed  of  the  calendar,  he  would  now  advert  tr  t  <^i.hji  c  t  con- 
nected with  the  county,  lie  bad  befi  re  hitn  a  eomparative 
table  of  the  committals  in  the  different  counties  in  England 
from  1S34  to  the  present  time;  and  he  found  that  in  Wilt- 
shue  in  i  tlu  re  were  3B4  committals,  and  that  in  1839 
there  were  428.  'ihis  was  nut  a  very  larce  increase,  consider- 
ing the  increase  of  population  ;  but  still  it  would  have  been 
more  pleasing  to  have  found  adocreasa.  He  had  tbaa  looked 
to  see  in  what  manner  these  mrtiaa  had  been  edneated,  and 
he  found  that  out  of  the  whole  \IS  only  32  couM  read  and 
write  well.  This  spoke  ncijativily  pretty  strongly  in  favour 
of  education,  ll  v.a>  not  ihcrcf.jre  an  unfair  inference,  that 
if  they  increased  the  mnonnt  of  fduealioii,  they  might  pro- 
bably diminish  tho  luiinlui-  uf  thuso  who  made  small  at- 
tempts on  the  property  of  others.  There  were  250  who 
could  read  and  \»rito  imperfectly,  but  reading  and  writing 
imperfectly  mis  no  education  at  ull ;  they  could  read  tbeir 
Biblo  to  very  littlo  effect ;  a  very  large  proportion  must  be 
in  tbo  very  beginnmg  of  education.  Tbta  abowed  bow  de- 
sirable it  was  to  advaneo  tho  sound  and  religioua  education 
of  the  poorer  classes."  Such  remarks  from  such  a  quarter 
must  help  to  shake  the  injudices  which  still  unhapnily 
remain  m  ^ume  placea  a'.;ainsi  the  education  of  tho  pour. 

There  is  aUu  most  valuable  testimony  in  *  Evidence  of 
employers  of  labourers,  on  the  influence  of  training  and 
education  on  the  valuoof  workmen. and  on  the  comparative 
eligibility  of  educated  a.id  uneducated  workmen  for  employ- 
ment,' siven  in  the '  Keport  to  the  Poor-Law  Commiaaionaw 
en  the  Training  of  Pauper  Cbiidren,*  1841.  Albert  Bsdiei; 
E^q..  one  of  the  ftiiu  of  E.^cber.  Wyss,  and  Co..  of  Ziiricb, 
employing  from  ^ix  to  eight  hundred  men  in  their  ina- 
chine  luakii-L;  establishment  at  Ziiricb;  employing  also 
»b  lit  t.vo  hundred  men  in  their  cutton-mills  there,  and 
abuut  Civl'  hundred  men  in  their  cotton-manufaciories  iiilhe 
Tyrol  and  in  llaiy,  these  men  being  of  diflVrent  aatioiWt 
Swijis,  Germans.  French,  English,  Scotch,  &e.,  ^lates,*Aa 
workmen  only,  the  preference  is  duo  to  the  English,  because 
they  846  trained  to  s|iecial  branches;  as  men  of  general 
usefulness,  1  should  prefer  the  Saxons,  because  they  have 
bad  a  very  careful  general  education,  which  has  rendered 
them  lit  to  lake  up  any  employ  mi  nt  to  whicli  ihey  may  bo 
called..  .  .The  Scotelt  get  on  much  better  ou  ihu  (Jun- 
lincnt  than  ilie  En^;;ob,  which  I  asenbe  chielly  to  their 
belter educaliuii,  which  rendeis  it  easy  for  them  to  adapt 
lliemsclves  to  circumstances.  Knowing  their  own  language 
grammatically,  they  have  good  facility  in  oirquiring  fureigu 
languages.  'Tboy  have  a  great  taste  for  ieading,aM  always 
endeavour  to  advance  themaelvea  in  reapeetable  aoeiety, 
which  makes  them  careful  of  their  conduct  and  eager  to 
acquire  such  ltaow]ed[p»  oa  may  render  themselves  accept- 
able to  better  classes. .  .  .The  Dutch  arc.  like  the  English, 
mnle  s[iLi'ia!ly  traine<l,  but  ihcir  education  is  not  of  a  very 
high  uide;'.  but  very  hound.  and  ileculedly  bM|)ur.ijr  to  tho 
English.  Il  IS  an  c  local  i  n  m  which  ccoiuitiiy  and  donicslic 
and  public  i  e>]>(  ciabi.iiy  of  conduct  are  particularly  enforced; 
and  we  have  found  ihctn  to  bo  particularly  honest,  ecoiio- 
micai,  orderly,  and  trustworthy  men.  .  .  .The  English  are 
in  conduct  the  must  disonlcrly,  debauched,  and  unruly,  and 
least  respeciablo  and  trustworthy  of  any  nation  whom  we 
have  employed  (and  hi  saying  this  I  expresa  tho  experieneo 
of  every  manufacturer  on  the  Continent  to  whom  I  have 
spoken,  and  especially  of  the  English  manufacturers,  who 
make  the  loudest  complaints).  I'he^e  cllalacterl^tics  of  de- 
pravity do  not  ap]dy  to  the  Enyhsli  workmen  who  have 
received  an  ediicaiion,  but  attacdi  to  liieoiheis  in  the  de- 
gree in  which  Uiey  aie  m  want  uf  it.  Retinemont  produced 
by  education  would  be  beneficial  to  workmen,for  in  the  pie- 
sent  state  of  maoufactufes.  when  so  much  is  done  by  map 
chiiieryand  UmIb,  and  so  little  by  mere  brute  labour,  mental 
superiority,  antem,  order,  punetHaUty»  and  good  conducts 
quuiliea  all  developed  by  edocatiOD^are  heooming  of  the 
highest  consequence. . .  .The  uneducated  English  workmen 
at  Ziirich  were  so  disagreeable  as  lodgers,  having  such  dis- 
orderly and  bad  habits,  >p,iiiin^  the  Mfums,  emptying  ves- 
sels out  of  tbo  windows,  ofi'endiog  people  in  the  su«eta,con> 
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tiKTMiinc  Ihm  pdtw  nsnbtwlM,  (hat  they  found  it  difllcult  !  tion  ?— There  is  wry  Litle  p<luralion  ofany  »ort ;  thai  ^hmk 
to  t*>  Mipng*.  und  ara  eb!iKw)  lo  |»y  nora  for  ibem.  t  (baraii,  woflbeniMateleinemar}  kind :  reudini;  and  ii>dt6ef> 
B^OMof  tb«h(Kt  deocnrtioB  of  ihe  En^Ub  workmen— one  I  ant  wrilins :  moal  of  ihoaa  land  e.jicrially  iheyuin«i  *iM 
of  iho  n».>>i  ••ijj'ernjr,  lo  »1u>in  wo  5/  a  week  wases,  1  corae  before  ihe  mat:i>traltii.  and  btfore  lUe  Unmn  BcwtU. 

hid       ).>*U  br«.l  a  lamiiv  (he  Ciinic<  frum  OUiham.  wlit-ro  I  arc  unable  cither  to  read  oi  wmc;  ihc)-  have  no  kntj«U«l|s« 

■  of  m  <r:ii  "bi  i;i.iMiii,or  very  Ittile;  imDjroribem  bate  Mtct 

bi'cn  al  any  |iiarL*  ut'  worship 


thoT  nto  nL>Io^^oLl^  fcr  want  <,{  I'lUiCii ..Jii  i  ■ili.ii  ^..liary 
•nrct'U  »urticc<i  for  hi»  «xpfn»c« — du  nol  lake  high  a 
aland  tig  a»  lori-ipi  workmcii  \kh'i  only  rccL-ive  5U/.  a  yi-ar. 
...I  innriabljr  find  {hat  the  be^t  educated  of  our  workmen 
in  th«  noat  icapeciablc  manner  at  tbe  tmal  axpeiue.  or 
make  their  monej  ite  tho  farihnt  in  obtaining  oomfortiu  Of 
the  Bni;U«b.  tbe  eJuc»i«d  workmen  an  the  only  ouea  who 
»«vi?  m'>ni.-y  o-ii  i  f  lln  ir  vory  large  Tlie  nio»t  edu- 

cate»l  of  our  Bniish  «i>rkmoii  i*  a  Scouh  onginevr.  who  hat 
a  fnlary  of  3/.  a  wevW.  of  wbtch  he  spend*  ubuut  one-half; 
ho  livc*  in  very  rc*p<.c'.able  KHlmngs;  he  w  always  well 
dtov*«-<l ;  bo  f.iqueni*  rciding-rootii^ ;  »ul>>ciib«?»  lo  a  cir- 
colatinj;  bbiary,  imrcbnMM  ina'.hrmalical  ui»(run}ent», 
atudie*  C'-rman,  and  ba»  every  rational  enjoyment.  Wc 
bate  BO  Engluh  wofkmaa,  a  MOjcle  man,  al>o  of  the  Mtne 
■tandinc.  who  ha«  tbe  sane  wagea^  ti*o  a  \cr>  suber  person ; 
but  u  nia  cduraiion  Jlim  not  open  to  bun  the  reaourca  of 
mental  enjoynifnt,  bt*  '■;>ends  his  evening*  and  Sundays  in 
»in«>-boii!«o«.  bcrauM!  he  cannot  fliidolbcr  source*  of  amuse- 
ment wbnh  pre* upf <>■•(-'  a  better  education,  and  bo  ^pend1 
III*  wb  ilo  pay.  .  .  .  What  piUV-nn;^  we  detect  among  our 
Workpeople  it  invariably  ainoii^st  the  cla^s  which  i«  lowest 
IB  rd u(T>tii>n.' 

James  Kemp^on.  of  Plnladelpbia,  cotton  manufuctuner, 
•t:iie»  thai  ihiy  do  not  bko  to  takt  Bngliab  workmen  in 
tbe  New  England  factones.  bceauaa  Ihey  an  to  dissipated 
and  dtvciMiteniad.  They  are  noted  aa  tbe  greatest  drnnkarda 

in  the  rountit.  «iid  are  tnnrh  wor^adocated  ll«n  Ameri- 
can* of  the  »anie  cla*<.  Srho«>l«  in  the  TJniteil  States  arc 
enooutiik;ed,  because  ibey  arc  it'i;ardel  .i»  ft  the  s;rt!atf»t 
imiKiriJiticw  !o  tbe  vieUare  of  !he  c  inunin,  v.  William 
F.i  il  l  rii,  ] .  ivl  Manclicitor.  st.v  >-i  I'.  u  u  preference  is 
alwittk  given  to  workmen  who  have  rcceised  tbe  bi-st  odu- 
ration ;  that  in  all  que»liutis  rekpeoting  wace'*,  llio  be^t  edu- 
cated are  ibe  OHiat  re.ttonable  in  tbeir  deinainU.  and  the 
tnoat paasaable  in  Iheir  behaviour:  and  that  iho  educated 
ana  DWiu  auber  and  Ic&s  di»sipated  than  the  uneducated. 
Anelbarenpluyer.  who  had  provided  apbooling  Ibr  ii|)ward<t 


Do  you  not  consider  thai  the  nc'L.'l''i:  i  of  any  <'di;<-at>>n, 
both  nii^al  and  rcbuinus,  which  you  det»c-ribe,  niu>i  be  i  < 
source  of  much  crime  and  cu.ot  lo  tbe  mtintry  in  roi^-e- 

Suence,  and  to  the  district  in  which  they  h^o? — L'ii> 
Oubledly. 

*  Do  }oa  not  tbink  tha  a  good  ajalam  of  imoroired  educa- 
tion for  theae  humbler  elasaea,  atl  bough  it  might  in  ibe  i«r»t 

iii>Miii  L-  ln'  liiL  Mi1>ji  ct  of  aiMiic  cost,  would  lenay  ii-elt  l  i 
a  s,i\ujg  thai  winil.l  ;i.  rma  from  their  impio\e<l  liabiiit  m  t 
few  >ear»?  — I  Im^c  iui  com  t-j  t  mn  <>f  ;uin  iii'iut  itK-an»  ..; 
forcing  civilization  downwin lU  m  -ociciy  i  vcepi  cYiuca>ii-:j 
theic  is  a  sliijbt  surface  uf  ii\ ili/.ii n  ;  these  in  »cr:»  :' 
cucumitances  have  a  bttle  education,  but  the  masa  lutt 
none. 

*  Do  jou  not  think  that  if  a  tolerable  education  were  pr\h 
vided  for  the  humbler  etaaaea,  (hat  (bey  «ow1d  ba  mcie 

likely  to  enter  into  tho^e  providi  iit  sodetiea  wbirh  havt 

been  so  much  spoken  of  lately  ;  savmgs'-banks  and  ben<rit 

■!>r,(.  lir-,  fm  pi  iilii'.4  ;iLrain-i  >irk!ie>is  :iin!  I?iii»eoi!(. 
"■.iliini  it  u>  w  h  icli  arc  it.i  .ik-iii  In  1  In-  >ii  ujtion  oi  I  he  poor  •  — 
1  li»>  fduruicd  cl.iNse^  lu.vu  tlif  biMiLlit  of  all  lber«T<oided  t\- 
perieiice  of  tho  past  lo  i;uide  them  ;  theu!  poor  people  tiL^e 
iMiaeoidel  experience;  ihoir  own  feelings,  or  tbe  I.  iV 
exporienoe  of  their  fathers  and  mothei^,  a  all  ibejr  have  Iw 
guide  then. 

'  Do  you  think  it  would  ba  beneficial  lo  tbem»  and  chat 
they  would  b«  much  more  likely  to  enter  into  th«««  pro- 
vident s'''<  iotit'^,  Ml  I  posing  the  tne^n:t  of  education  9*  a 
affor'led  ?  —  I  have  no  doubt  on  tlii'  hnliject  whatever. * 

Dr.  .1  P.  Kay,  !•>  ll.llius  >|.t  iik-  o(  H.o  tl)ci-t  ofeduca'. 
oil  pauper  children  :  *  ignorant  of  all  that  is  cood,  b  ut  tj'a.ut  I 
and  prartised  in  all  eul;  unintellertual,  debased.  ari<l  dr 
moralised,  the  work  of  instructiou  and  rcfurmalioo  ».<ti,.- 
timts  appeared  almost  hopeleaa.  But  the  rapid  tlBrr>v< 
ment  of  ibe  children  under  a  ayitan  of  rel^ioua  and  ckua: 
leach in}>  and  of  induatriai  training;  their  general  dantor* 


of -juu,  itatetl  in  private  conterHaiioti  that  at  first  ibee.vpen-  '  of  deportment;  the  proofa  they  affuid  of  the  influence 


diture  was  given  cbielly  from  a  de>ire  to  make  the  people 
hsppy  ;  but  he  I'lli-v'i'n  titly  found  iluit  1,-d  i'  ud  1.- -  ii  dnui' 
simply  as  an  invi-^tiii'rnt  of  rapilai.  u  uuuid  baie  been  a 
bii;bly  proRiablc  '  i.''  :  adding  that  he  would  not  a>  a  peeu- 
DMry  speculation  take  le»*  than  *uoo/.  for  bta  act  of  work- 
men, upwards  of  6liU.  in  eich.mge  for  the  uneduOaled  and 
uD<-ulii«aled  workmen  of  another  manubelurer  npp<.iite. 

Tbe  Salad  Coomittaa  of  the  House  of  C^tmnons  on 
IducMlOBt  IMll.  dadara  that  *  lo  the  ne?krted  education 
of  Iho  ehildivn  of  tba  workinK  eljsses  in  populous  places  is 
to  >>e  clnrllv  Bitnbuted  the  great  increa<4t  of  crimina, jmd 
ron^()uently  of  oosi  to  the  country.'  From  returns  lo  p<tf- 
initlaU  for  rrioM  in  Eogland  and  Wales 
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Thai  ta,  in  to  year*  {fhrat  1SI0  lo  IMi)  tha  einnmillala  in< 
cicaaed  baifold.  wl^da  tha  populatioo  iaereoaad  only  32  per 
eeitl. 

T'  ■  fdljuin^  »ery  iin]vortant  evident  oit  the  elTects 


sound  ]>rinciptes;  and  the  apparent  slaic  of  comfort 

h  llii.-y  l.\L-,  lliL-  >i;i!i!le  leault  of  i  :i  .i i,  1  .iir^«.  d  ^ci}-;.;  . 
iiiid  regularity,  atlriirii.il  obvcrvaiion.  ni-.  l  ino  n.iv\  l»«^iDL.;i 
to  exfilo  a  feeliti:;  of  jealousy  ou-  ,i(  ilni  ^  ' 

It  IS  only  very  receutiy  that  correct  nations  respeciiog  Us 
actual  stale  of  popular  flidoealkm  in  this  country  iiaAe  begL.> 
to  prevail ;  and  even  now,  in  rases  where  tta  dcOciaary 
amouut  ia  acknowledged,  there  often  exist  very  errunc*' 
coiiceptiona  of  its  valua.  TbMO  felaa  ideea  are  to  be  « 
attribuled  to  the  fact  thai  noraeana  have  existed  by  «h<i 
a  knowledge  >>r  the  <:encral  klalu  of  education  rou'.l 
a(-<|Ui.ec].     lliu  >tiiU!>ti<-s  of  education  aie  qiiiie  a  rer< . 
study;  and  e^m  ii  )u.  alihough  kumethmg  has  been  d  r  ■  (• 
parliamenlury  coniuiiliee«,  by  '  The  Mancl>estcr  Staii»'.i/t 
Societ).'  and  olhcr  similar  institutions,  by  'The  Caatti 
8<ii-iety  of  Educ^li^)n,'  and  by  Ihe  '  Coniinille«  uf  dtunni  " 
Educatiuti,'  still  there  are  no  means  by  wliirh  asarC 
formation  on  thu  subject  can  beoblainad  with  twapackltft  • 
country  at  large ;  and  all  thai  can  ba  done  ia  lu  ptnt  i 
some  focts  ascertained  in  relation  to  particular  placrs.  'V  r 
which  some  mde  idea  of  the  genciul  cundit.oa  laai  '■m 
d<il.jr>.  I.  .ui'l  to  III  .ke  a  rapid raviaw of  ibo  qualitj  «i  i.* 


is>{  kti'^'wled.e  and  if;norance  «b>  |;ivea  befure  tbe  Rduca-  I  educatw!)  lU^l  a,  LLstn. 

Ii'j'ijI  (°uui[nitt«<v.  I  »  <«.  by  Juhn  Corli^  Bsq^a  magtatfata  I     The  I'aibameni  ji  \  C  m  iinttn- on  Education  ti-^'-  ^ 
r«*idinj  U«*:  birixiinKtuiai : it  as  their  o|itbion,  lhat  as  rei;urds  the  clnldien  of  the  »  >■ 

'  Aiw  yva  cbaimanof  the  Waal  Bromwidi  Union?— >!  .  mg  cl:<sse'(.  it  would  be  doirable  to  afr  >id  edur^uun  lo  l  4 

an-  '  from  the  .ii:e  of  three  to  thirteen  ;  deducting  fcun  thm  U>~" 

'  What  number  dor*  the  West  Brorawir-h  Union  com-  ,  ber  all  the  children  of  the  rich  or  middle  claaaa^  tWs  C  • 
prt>*     At  the  una  ibe  Union  aai  made,  ike  rcturna  were  elude  that  daily  aebool  education  ahoutd  ha  piwi«i<  * 
f4t*oiii,  gmaaded  on  (ho  rensua  of  IS  J  I,  and  1  believe  there  '  one  eicbtb  of  toe  population.  They  proceed  lo  iwfk.  -t  .  t 

are  nvw  wpwwdt  of  4"  001'  in  Ave  parishes  in  l>ondun,  situated  ak  r     t!i>  St:  «ni  :  I 

•  Kfom  y.mr  knnwU-l.-r  ,jf  ilie  p  jirer  ria»*rs  within  lhat    round  Cliarini:-Croi><i,  'some  sL>rt  of  tiuUi   uistrurn'  s 

afforded  lo  about  one  in  fourteen  of  the  puputnlioti.  j-..  ,  I 
of  one  III  eight.'  In  Bethnal  Green,  llu)  state.  '  ilier^  • 
fri)m  foto  lo  IO,0<-0  children  for  vihoin  no  ruean«  nT  U  t 
uitlructiun  are  provided.    In  lhat  patub  tbtiti- piijU  st 

f rowing  up  uninstructed  in  iheir  duty  io  Godt-n 
n  ih:s  populoua  MTiab  las*  than  one  in  iwanty 


di«"i  '•I.  -'f  West  ();i>n)«i(  b  or  ibe  tieijjb  .mrbj-xl,  do 

»  I  I'l  iik  lhat  cdii'-»',io'i  (  r  tlic  bumbVr  lUs^t-s  i«  much 
•  j»;-.~l' — Krofij  a  hat  f.nie  r >  i  .  t  i(;-.re  I  have  bml  as  a 
l..i^  <trale  aiir)  at'  hairmi't  of'.lir  UolOO,  1  sbouid  SOy  It  t> 
g'ri  l>  *»nli-'t.  latoriilaSiv  ssn'^, 

'  Ujcs  tmpmdvoee  and  dnmkenaaaa  prevail  among  tbe 


far  «iM«f  I 


uea*  I  daily  cduoatiao.*  ttiay  Aimiili  tha  followiqg  taUa ; 
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SalfovJ  . 

—       BiJiy        .  ■ 

^     I  Ashton    .  « 

itffi.  <  Diirkenneld  . 

IStalcy  Bridgs  * 

1S37.    Bitiiiini;Uaai  • 

liija.  Leeds      •  . 


f  B.  &  F  I 
I  National  / 


a.  Ski' 


Rou.lmg  .  B.  Sc  F- 

lixcu-r  .... 


iO,bJO 

180.00U 
112,438 


40.6^14  in  1^31 

123,393  in 

96,692  in  1831 
20.000 

28,2-. J  III  If.; I 


11.33S 
11.62t) 
3,340 
1,648 


8.180 

-  -  not  includiDK 
•ebolara  in  private 
schools 

(  i.nr,: 
)  .13 

-  -  nf  r..;;::,  rlM" 
uiiiiii-  1  -1  yean*  old. 

-  -  no  io:iirii  oj' 
Daini'  III-  lJ,n ,  V  '.i 

onljr  Fublic  t-clioolt. 
S.3o9 

<  i.on 

\,Vi  1 


I 


1  1  t 

2J.U00 

1  7. 1  00 

m 

&45t 

•  * 

4,697 

i«,8rr 

5  t,i       .  . 

'l,13j 

3*247 

4,110 

l,5i4 

2,971 

S.905 

9,314 

1 1  :> 

1,126 

■J  19ft 

1  iuduil-ii;,' 

.Vj/#— Thf  ycn^ral  remit  nf  nil  h  M'n*  u.  Ut«t  Afiuut  *Mjr  ii.  i'i  rrrsi'iif  i»t»m''  »ori  of  <laUy  liifttnu-'tiuu,  Uul  oulj  uiiii  iu  ^  aii  tf^iucuttuii  hktfiy  t« 

be  oi'ful.   In  L<.'<mU  only  uUB  In  II  ;  :n  UirmiiiK'iuiD,  unr  iu  3:^  i  in  M^iuclir.i- r,  uii"  in  Jd. 

In  regard  to  Uie  most  important  of  the  places  meaiiuued  |  interesting  result*  in  the  fallowing  table  taken  froni  tUe 
ill  the  pramding  table,  the  deulla  are  worked  out  to  other  |  Bame  Report:— 


VOBOIWtl 


or 


^Iallche«1cr 
T  a .  ford  . 
1  Liverpool 
l;ai>' 


'3 
J* 

3 
I 

I 
i. 

S 

a 
B 


t  I 

I' 

a 

11 
II 


m 

t  3  I. 

1^^ 


200,000 

:j5.(mio 
23U.0O0 
20.«00 


ao.ouo 

13,750 
57.59U 

a,Q«o 


•3 

3 

i 

Id 


1.2 
is 


juj.UOO 


23,000 


186.2«0 


r.ooo 


2.934 
bSi 

4,080 
174 


3 

—  >.-'C 
^  —  —  ^  £  2* 

^  ^  •  -s '. 

5  ^  -    ^  ^ 

3  r  r  V 
«=  S  C  °  X  =• 
r    »,--^-  s 

^      9  B  ' 
nil 


I  5 


J  E  5   i  I  i 


30,400 
8.2S5 

34,2i4 
8,160 


8,070 


716 


76,099 


s  u 


O  -3  ~ 

s T 


3x  . 


SB 


4.103 
1,776 
13,500 
652 


20.031 


R.iiio  to  [lopula 
lion 

Ratio  (o  chil- 
dren of  work- 
in',' rlassc<t  who 
ought  to  he  in 
attendance  on 
eehoel  . 

3,951 

Ratio  to  populn-  "1 
lion      .       .  j 

Ratio  to  cliil- 
di  en  «f  woi  k- 
ili;;  rlaiisc'*  who 
ou^ht  tu  he  in 
attendance  oo 
■cbool  - 


1  in  25 


1  in  32 


1,926 


1  in  14 


1  in  2 


VVrv  m 


i 


I' 


11.624 
3,357 

1 1.336 
1,64R 


27.965 


1,294 


Jf  C,  No.  13U0. 


Unciiii 
cnied 
ill 

Pay 


if 
Z 
'9 

a 


C 


11 


14.641 

3,172 

86(1 


28.091 


731 


1 

3 


S 


o 

•a 


26,265 
6/j0'.i 

'i'>,7,".  1 
'J,.">ii- 


3  £".,. 

a  ft-  :S 

-  "i 
"■J 
III 
lU 
311 


t  3  U 

I A 

3  9  S-^ 

a  t  i 
e  a  fl  a 

B  -  V  — 


£. 
19.500 
4.*00 


1 

I 

a 

3 

u 
g 


11,624 
3.357 


56,036 
I  to  9 

5  to  7 

2.025 
I  to  14 

1  to  2 


15.30(1  11,330 
l.t'UU     1, 64s 


11.400  27,965 


1.500 


1,294 


Is?; 

us -3 


m 


«  *  £  ^ 

1  e 

u 


3 
a 
« 

It 

0 


1^ 


41,11'* 


1,399 


3,479 
1.043 
3,2B1 
419 

8.222 
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Tlio  Christian  Instruction  Society  rrii;M'il  a  ili^iiiot  in 
London,  near  Rai  biraii.  to  be  visiivd.  viiiuh  cuututits -1577 
chiMren,  of  ulnnn  'JJ.'}0  weto  not  icrcivin,;  uny  vilucatioii 
whatever.  Auuilier  di»lncl  exutnincd  bv  the  a^^coU  of  the 
London  City  Mission  ooniained  it  12  children  under  twelve 
yesn  of  tgt,  and  ot  Utmt  oumbitr  oitly  6i  woro  rvertvin;; 
•dueBtion.  Tbwy  hare  itatod  ({enoralljr  «lt«,  tint  in  tiiii  t)  - 
Ibiur  dutrints  thuy  found  many  tbouaanib  who  vent  to 
sr  day  nor  Sunday  aeboolai  and  that  they  found  'i7<l4 


adults        rniifi'iicJ  ibal  tlicy  could  ni  t  rcu  l  a  letter.  In 
the  |iari-li  of  Ikl  l.iinl  (ii  ti  ii,  out  t>f  l-l.uOti  chililren. 
were  cii.icak'ii.  m.mi  hul  no  daiU  education ;  a.r. 

deducting  the  ciuidicn  wtiu  are  receiving  an  ciJtica:i'ri 
which  icaccely  deserves  the  name,  there  are  le»«  tliaii  U>i  <j 
who  are  prottorly  inalruoted.  Bj  the  fuUowing  ubulac 
view  it  appears  toat  in  tlie  four  nlaeea  to  which  it  lelttca 
there  are  pot  fewer  than  82,607  children  between  S«e  aihl 
fifteen  years  of  age  not  attending  any  school  whatever. 


Kaalbm  BMaiiiag  iBtMMiaa. 

lelhaCilrotYoik.l^e 

Ill  Fc»ir 

I'ii>l'>liri  ofltip  ("ilyof 
■:  r.  intltt,  ls:?7.» 

In  ilie  nuruii;,'li  urBirniAtlMa,  MS. 

P«t  CcDiaK* 

Fir  CwiUfft 

Scbvlan. 

Of  l!>« 
18,«eo 

Tut. I 
NuDt'.N*r  of 
j  .*cti»bi<. 

Oftho 

«k  lluli* 

FufalaliM, 

MllllUlUld  ml 

Ofth« 

Toul 
Nantwr  of 
^wliuLira. 

Scliol«rb 

(it  III* 

l'op>iUtl<iu 

1  Numtirtuf 

Day  or  evening  arhools  only 
Both  day  or  evening  aiiii 
Siinday  tchooli    ,  . 

2.228 
2, Ml 

7'*Ji> 
9' 00 

45*09 

3.215 

7'46 
2' 06 

67 '40 
18-«3 

10,902 
4a  141 

6*  OS 
2'30 

39*41 
14*97 

Day  and  evening  schools 
Suuday-scheoU  only 

•l,7-t9 

3-01 

■ 

b  l  -'J-l 
15-OG 

'1,10  1 

•J  •  52 
1-55 

86  03 
13-97 

15,0-13 
U.6I6 

8*35 

?-oi 

54'3et 
45- 6i 

(Day  or  evcninj;) 
Total|    add   Sunday  i 
[  saholara  / 

Number  of  seholnni  esti- 

iii.Ui'  1  lo  111'  uhilci-  5  or 
iiUovc  1  j  yi'.ir^  ul  ULfi; 

j.i'Jl 
1,0>0 

19"97 

•  • 

lOO'OO 

• 

4,770 

1,112 

11'07 
•  • 

100*00 

•  * 

27,6S9 

5.b35 

1&'30 

IM*99 

Children  hetfre«n  5  and  1^ 
years  of  age  attending 

school    .     .    .     »  . 
Estimate  of  the  total  nam* 
ber  of  children  between  5 
and  15  yeara  uf ago 

4.571 

7,000 

«  e 
•  • 

•  • 

3,658 
10,750 

•  • 

•  < 

•  • 

9  « 

45,€0I» 

Number  between  5  and  15 
years  of  age  not  attending 
school  

•2,4-19 

1 

34-7  per 
cent. 

65 ' y  p«r 
cent. 

*     *  1 

51*5  per 
cent. 

1  lio  a;*'  irullural  di»tricl«  are  no  l>cttor  provided  with  the 
me^ns  of  edu'-atioii.  In  the  county  <>f  Kent  the  Cenlral  So- 
ciety of  Educaiun  caused  eight  parishes  near  M.>uUt<>ne  to 
be  iuveslifiate<l.  and  they  icptirt  th.it,  of  2C2  cliiMieii.  Ill 
can  neither  read  nur  urilr;  that,  of  1300  rluidrcn  under 

fonrteen  years  of  age,  72'^  dkd  nut  go  to  !<cli>>ul :  of  ihet^  72!:i, 
372  only  attended  dey  schouls;  513  children  are  returned 
as  |>laung  in  the  streets.  In  the  Tendnng  Union  in  the 
•  outity  of  Ks>c\.  out  nf  706  hitdren.  onl;  t>8  eootd  read  and 
write,  mill  not  mote  thiin  lO'J  lief)i»enlf<l  a  day  schoid.  Of 
2JJ0  (liildren  in  the  Hay  Union  in  Hercford-.liiie.  6I..'  only 
cuuld  read  and  write,  not  tevver  il.  ii  in:-  uiiiiiKd  no 
school  In  ihe  lociiliiv  where,  in  ihe  year  It^  if.  liie  faiiaiic 
whoi  a.ii  l  liuu-fll  Sir  WiiUani  Ctiui leii.iy  iui»cd  a  tumult 
which  ended  in  tho  lu^s  of  his  own  lite  unit  the  1  Co  »f 
several  of  hm  deluded  followers  -  at  Heme  Hill,  out  of  a  '> 
children  ab<>v«  fiiurleen.  t>nly  1 1  were  on  inve*tl(;alton  found 
able  lo  read  and  write,  find  out  uf  1 17  under  fnurtcen,  but 
Ai  attended  >('i^'M>l,  and  se>>-i.il  of  ilu>e  only  oiN  asioiiaily  : 
out  of  l)ie-e  1.',  not  nure  ihan  r.  could  r>rad  aii'l  write  :  -  at 
the  Villa  of  L>unUirk  no  m  Ii  lol  whatever  e\i.-le<l.  lliiHn»h  ;l 
conipri>e«l  jtmii  ;ii-,<  s  of  lanJ,  and  had  a  pupul.ilioii  of  7»'it 
ptnfk.iii>  ;  -  I't  tlie  vill:ii;«"  of  lh»u).*hloii,  out  of  .Tj  cliildriii 
ubii\e  tuiiitci'ii  wars  uf  age,  7  could  read  and  write;  of  1 TJ 
under  that  a^<-.  32  attvndeil  eheol.  in  Februaiy.  1840. 
Mr.  Seymour  Treineiitleere.  assistant  |ioor>law  commis- 
sioner, n>ported  on  the  state  of  educatiitn  in  that  part  of 
Wali  i  in  whii  ii  theChartiA'.s  under  Frost  made  a  sudden 
nsint;:  he  suppliea  the  f,)llowinj;  table,  which  shows  the 
iiiirulH  r  111'  c  'Mimon  day  anil  i!jii\e  m  l;i>'K  in  imi-S  of  these 
parishes  rcM>ectively  ;  the  iiuinl>er  of  rhihiren  fiequenling 
then,  and  loe  inoportion  tbey  bear  to  the  whole  population. 

JU  MrishMel  Si.  M<«t2a  la  thr  tkm.  at.  Ombmh  Dmim,  Sk  Mari-la- 
1,  aad  at.  PmI,  C  TMt  Itentca,  Idc1mJ1ii|  ik»  ihtqyii 


■Ait  t'  ■■ 

-.■ii.  .11,,; 

>.  1  1. 

ri,  1  1  .,| 

FARtSllE*. 

r-v.  ii.'s 

uii,-i>.iitn 

1,.,  I.M  ....li' 

1      %  .Ibil 

Piipiilitifg 

^Imcii. 

vt  A|«. 

I'.'.in.- 
Hcituit*. 

Mv  llivv       .  . 

15 

s 

I.:i22 

34.*(ia 

h.iKm':-)    .  , 

13 

111 

ii2j 

,\  1      ^'  1  iK ii  . 

o 
« 

4 

:fi)0 

1  level  inn    .  . 
Myniiyfldy  slwy  on 

13 

7 

]6«eo< 

4 

4 

■,M04 
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T!i.  I    is  no  coiiflictinf;  eridt-nce  in  respect  to  tlje  anit-i- 
1  r  1>  IMil  ireihicalion  ;  all  uulhorilies  at^ree  in  rcprv^eni  m^' 
I'  iiiifilv  luiiU ((u:ito     Kmiii  the  Report  of  the  OuMt-^ 
Hi/anl  III  Kiiur.iii'in  I'lr  L:incn>hire  ( I b40>  it  appears  itM- 
in  tliL-  M  ircl.  --lii  lil  i1;n!  [  H  i,  includiiit;  a  (Hipulation  of  i  2'>,i4 
e«lucaiiuii  under  liic  church  is  not  more  llnin  7  (Mir  rwnt. 
the  x*^*  population :  in  the  Liver|MK>l  district,  including  a 
population  uf '257.284,  it  amounts  to  no  more  than  6^ 
cent.:  and  in  the  Manohesler  distriel, including  a  popula- 
tion of  504,678.  it  falls  to  5#  per  cent,  on  the  gtotut  f>or»t^ 
tioa.   The  general  statement  is  thus  made,  it  bavingi;  x^m. 
premised  tliut  the  return^  nf  (hildren  not  contu-v  t-.i  -a, 
itie  church  only  approacti  i>j  tlif  liuth    Of  the  iMr.!»i»«-5.  . 
dislricis  from  whence  returns  have  1'i.rn  tii«>  pf^» 

atuouut  of  population  being  l,694,U9l.  it  appears  lliat,  Uw^i 
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sen 


Sc)ko«ts.  HcltuUrt. 

In  connection  with  the  r'uin  'i  I  r25  ]6-1,3h8 
Not  in  connection  with  llic  church  08G  IOS.082 
heing  ut  the  rnle  of  mtlKr  moro  than  9  per  cent,  under  edu- 
cation 111  connection  with  the  church,  and  of  rathw  more 
tliu:i  f)  per  cent,  undvr  education  in  Bchuols  uncMiMela4 
with  the  ohurcb.  It  mtut  be  nnarkad  that  these  returns 
inoluds  tetioolsof  all  kinclt:  anilllmt  the  proportion  per 
cent,  would  have  been  very  much  le«s  had  the  number  bi  en 
giv«)  of  Uiosc  only  who  receive  daily  education.  Tlie  Dio- 
ceaaa  lUport  for  llie  XNomm  of  PaCerboroiigh (lMO)a]imks 
thus— 

'  The  Hoard  bao  aU'j  asaTlaiiu'd  ihnt  iheie  [*  a  lanii  iit- 
ablo  deticicncy  in  the  amount  of  church-cducution,  buili 
daily  and  Sunday,  for  the  poorer  clas»cs.  Thus,  in  Leirestt  r 
only  one-kOTeoleMltb  of  the  |.opulation,  a»  eakulated  ao- 
cordini;  to  the  emnua  of  1831.  is  recoivinc  inttnietioa  ftom 
miioml  or  other  paiwhial  MbooU  in  an;  direct  and  reoog* 
ntAod  eonneetton  with  iIm  ebarch.   A  like  defieteticy  is 

sfiTi  to  exist  in  other  jilnces  of  a  siiiallfr  »iie  and  popula- 
tion, a-i  f.  g  ill  one  parish  of  (i49l  inhabitants  the  pro- 
portion uf  children  n-ctivuin  (-liurrhHsducation  lo  tho  wliulc; 
pupulutiOU  is  ono  ieMiilcenlh  ;  and  in  ollicrs  as  follows; — 


IViporlluri, 

ropi,'.«lion.  PrL.poTlion. 

i4Q-2 

oiK^  twenty-second. 

64i 

one-sweiiieentlt. 

2ir  I 

ono-fenlb. 

72(i 

one-Caurtecnth. 

2017 

ono-lwentielb. 

C87 

one^ixleenlb. 

MSB 

ooo-tixtoenth. 

545 

ooMighleentJi. 

1692 

one-si '(teenth. 

518 

one-eiKieentb. 

1500 

Ode-thui)  fitlh. 

442 

oue  seveoteentb. 

1245 

one-seventcentlfe 

342 

fliie>ieTenleentb. 

1211 

one-Ofleenth. 

Another  painful  circnmstance  brought  lo  licht  by  the 
rowarches  of  the  Board  ia.  that '  there  are  no  fewer  than 
eighty  pariabeai  neartjr  oBe-tbtrd,  that  ia.  of  tboee  fram 
wbieh  the  KtiinM  have  been  feeeived.  where  there  it  at 
present  no  daily  diareh-sehool  fbr  the  education  of  the 
ijoor  ;  and  amongNt  theso  (mm-s  ilicrf  arc  insliini't- s  i  f  parishes 
wait  30t>ti,  dcveral  of  lUtiu  inhabitants,  and  from 

uiqhteen  to  twantj  with  n  popoiation  varying  from  500  to 

'JOO. 

*  Nor  roust  it  be  supposed  that  tho  wide  fu-I<l  fur  educa- 
tion in  this  eoanty  has  been  filled  up  by  the  different  dcno- 
uinationa  of  dimoters.  Such  a  supposition  would  be  aUo- 
erthw  moneooaj  tat  although  the  retome  wbieh  the 
wmd  hare  tceeived  with  reKora  to  diwientlni^  eebools  am 
not  nearly  so  full  and  cxphc  ii  as  tlu  y  t nul'l  have  wishe'l  to 
possess,  yet  do  they  ncvorihcU'**  nhuu'lanily  warrant  ihiN 
conclusion  at  least,  that  ihree-f Mirths  uf  such  schools  are 
only  Sunday-schools,  and  that  there  seems  to  be  no  ma- 
chinery whatever  nmotig  tboB  for  any  genera)  and  regular 
system  of  daily  inslructiun.' 

The  Kcport  for  the  Diocese  of  Salisbury  ttatee  '  that  be- 
sidea  part»b«a  of  amall  popolation,  Uiere  are  some  with  a 
population  ofaboToOOO  mtitttle  of  any  aehool ;  and  a  few 
even  much  larger,  where  the  education     altogether  insig- 
nillcant;  and  that  above  20,0110  children  attend  Sunday- 
schools  only.'   Tho  last  Ri'port  of  '  the  Nationul  School 
Sooiety.*  in  th« '  e^jtmcis "  winch  it  :;ivos  tunu  applicaiions 
made  l<i  ii  from  M  pnrts  of  tho  knisjdom,  sup|  lic-i  ihu  fol- 
lowing an<l  olher)»imilar  tacls: — '  ImincnHO  ctliicalioniildes- 
tiluiion  in  this  populous  parish,  20.000  souls  without  a 
•ingle  national  Mhcol:'  '  The  condition  of  this  large  parish, 
now  etlimated  at  above  1 00,000  souls,  is,  in  respect  to  the 
want  of  aehoob*  moat  deplorable;  at  leeat  six  cebool-rooms 
are  wanted:'  *  There  Is  only  one         school  for  the  daily 
filiication  of  the  poor  in  iIil-  whole  parish.  i-orilaininLr  about 
1  i.OOO  inhabitants;  that  sclmol  fdiicatt-s  ahuut  luO.  As 
ritie  result  of  this  neglect,  tho  pnnsh  l>fcaine  last  year  ihi' 
focus  of  Chartism ;  and  the  most  bitter  spirit  of  disafiection 
•till  Wtists  arooni;  the  lower  classes:'  'The  population  of  the 
vinac;o  of  which  I  am  tho  incumbent  is  not  less  than 
20,000;  there  is  no  fre*-8choo|  in  the  whole  place ;  hun- 
dreds of  ehildien  leeeim  110  education 'whatever:'  *  I  am 
vieiv  of  a  parish  wbieh  eoniaina  a  population  of  10,000 
>'riii1«,  a!Hl  I  grieve  to  say  there  is  but  one  school  room  in 
It  :'    '  Our  situation  ia  briclly  as  follows:  the  parish  con- 
tains 1500  lOuU :  thcro  is  nothing  w  hich  car.  with  propriety 
be  called  a  school;  tho  denioiali/ation  Biul  extreme  iijno- 
rnnce  which  prcv.iil  amoiit;  this  niass  of  human  beings  is 
truly  deplorable;  no  language  of  mine  can  convey  any  idea 
of  lie  extent:*  *I  ind  a  population  of  lo.ouu  souls  com- 
nittod  to  my  eiuiBO  with  only  one  chuccb,  and  a  atill 


smaller  school  m  connection  with  tho  church:*  'The 
population  of  the  township  is  about  15,000;  we  have  no 
detinue  ichool;  we  rent  two  small  places,  wbicb  swaliowe 
up  the  auhieriptions :' '  The dJitriet  belonging  lo  my  chureh 
ooniaine  •  popuiation  of  5000,  end  I  legret  to  say  tint  the 
ebiidren  are  in  a  itate  of  darkness  ana  tftnomnee  beyond 
description  'This  parish  is  without  a  liuMinu  of  any  kiml 
wherein  to  assemble  tho  chiUlrtii  eilhtr  lor  a  Suh'Ikv  .-r  a 
week  school :'  '  I  mm  the  curate  of  a  poor  parish,  wiih 
3000  of  population ;  and  there  is  no  school-house  of  any 
kind:"  'This  lUsirict  has  a  population  of  8000;  the  only 
inytruction  which  the  children  receive  iiigivon  lo  about  100 
fjr  an  hour  or  two  on  the  Sunday:*  'Population  llOO; 
there  is  an  excellent  boirs'  achooU  but  no  meana  whatever 
of  edueating  the  girisi,  who  are  left  idlhtgalllhe  day,  and 
falling  continually  into  immoral  habiU:*  'The  poi  ulation 
is  about  1 2,000 ;  almost  exclusively  poor  journc}  nun  siU;- 
wpivi-rs;  provisii)n  exists  fur  the  cdi.c.iiion  of  not  inoro 
tb^n  -liiLi  IxivMiuiNoif  girls;  of  that  number  only  about  200 
are  c-ancatoil  on  wcck-dayi^  Mid  Ihoie in achoola  not  con* 
I  nccic'l  wuli  the  Cuurch.' 

I  Tho  tests  which  have  been  applied  to  discriminate  be- 
twi-iMi  thf  i>c!iicated  and  the  uneducated  are  very  imi>erfect 
and  oficn  (Ucc-ptive.  It  does  not  ftUow because  on  a  par- 
ticular day  a  chiU  is  at  school,  that  he  remains  under  in- 
struction asttffieteitt  length  of  time.  Rdueaiion  is  a  work 
of  years,  and  few  of  the  children  of  tlie  poor  art-  kept  under 
instruction  as  Ion;;  as  ia  iiidispensRhlc  for  the  ar(|uinug  of 
the  requiviio  knowle'l^;p  ami  the  formation  of  the  necessary 
liabiis.  ■  111  ilio  IJoruugh  K  iad  School,  London,  there  are 
always  in  attendance  front  11  w  to  six  hundred  children,  and 
yet  that  number  come  in  and  go  out  every  year,  arising 
cither  from  theshifiinv  of  the  population  or  tho  carelessnc&s 
of  the  parents.  Now  if  the  mass  of  the  children  are  in  that 
srheot  fbr  only  one  year,  and  in  large  country  towns  onlv 
about  a  year  and  a  half,  and  in  the  villages  not  more  th.in 
two  year*,  while  ftom  that  must  bo  deducted  times  of  ah 
senre  at  harvest  and  other  periods,  it  is  evuh  nt  that  thu 
children  cannot  be  for  a  suflicient  time  uikUt  any  intli;ence 
to  derive  the  necessary  benefit,  so  ihiit  there  is  a  vast  ileal  of 
delusion  a>»  lo  the  extent  of  education  in  ihiscouiilry.'  (Henry 
Dunn.  Esq.,  secretary  to  the  British  and  Foreign  School 
Society,  in  his  evidence  before  the  Educational  C^mitte^) 
On  the  samo  occasion  the  Rev.  J.  C.  Wigram  stated,  in 
relation  to  the  National  Schools,  that  two-thirds  of  the 
scholars  are  constantly  floetuatinf .  and  that  a  master  gave 
him  a  list  cf  15  or  in  buy<i  wlio  had  been  re-adnitlod abovo 

twelve  times  in  the  course  of  the  year. 

'I'lin  ehil'l  who  can  read  is  chis^ed  atnaiic^  thu  eJiicateJ, 
wiihout  us  being  ascertained  whether  he  has  acquired  such 
a  skill  m  and  taste  for  reading  as  will  lead  hiin  lo  pursue 
his  own  improvement.  It  is  well  known  that  many  who 
could  read  in  their  childhood  have  lost  the  ability  before 
they  have  reached  manhood.  Mr.  Wood*  in  his  evidence 
berare  ibo  Comntttee  on  Education,  deolarea, '  I  asked  one 
man  the  other  day,  '  Can  you  read  ?"  "  Ves ;  1  learne<I  to 
read  tho  Bible  at  school,  but  I  dinna  like  to  read  it  now." 
.Ariutherl  asked  1  e^jivf tiiig  his  re:iiliii^':  he  s.uil,  **  Yes,  I 
can  rc  iil  :  '  I  s.iul,  merely  as  a  test,  "Cjii  you  road  the 
BiWe  :'"  He  .^anl,  '  No;  I  dinna  want  to  read  that  any  more." 
"What  IS  your  objection  to  the  Bible?"  "  1  read  it  back- 
wards and  forwards  when  I  was  ut  school."' 

When  writing  is  added,  a  less  insufllcient  guarantee  is 
obtained. and  the  only  way  to  avoid  being  grossly  misled  by 
staitatl~«l  reports  is  to  rank  among  the  uneducated  all  who 
cannot  write.  But  oven  tlio  ability  to  write  is  frequently 
lost,  and  it  maybe  retained  in  connection  with  noainaU  de- 
gree of  Ignorance. 

Tlie  c\. sling  schools  ihemscUcj  however  roust  bo  loolteil 
into  in  order  that  a  just  opinion  may  be  formed  of  the  qua- 
lity of  popular  eclucaiioi).  The  Mam  lic^ier  .Statistical 
Sociciy.  in  their  Report  on  the  State  of  i^UucatiuD  in  York, 
remark,  that  'however  impeffeet  the  education raoeiTed  at 
8unday-«cbools  may  bo,  wiicat  compared  with  a  reaaonablo 
or  a  foreign  standard,  it  affonis  neverthdess  the  most  valu- 
able training  within  the  reech  of  the  great  mass  of  tho 
industrious  population  of  England.*  Yet  this  training  ex- 
tends nniv  to  a  few  hours  ev<  ry  \w/ck.  given  by  pei.Muis 
who  lire  nerulh  elevatcil  only  a  Jittle  above  the. r  scl.olar.s. 
ami  w  iiDse  onl)  valuable  recoinmendalion  i*,  tii  it  t  lu  y  a- •> 
in  general  nimuaSt^l  by  a  benevolent  and  pious  spirit.  1  hero 
are  however  indirect  eflTccts  which  abate  the  good  of  Sunday* 
schools^  particularly  in  the  spirit  of  sectarianism  and  bigo- 
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try  «liich,  as  at  present  cons«iiu(e<l.  they  tend  to  foster; 
the  uii  lue  upmion  of  themselves  which  ihcy  are  npl  to  «n- 
j^cik!.  r  in  the  utiitd&of  the  teachers;  tl..-  nwiKy  «lnch  they 
excile  and  the  jcalousic*  which  ihey  ket  ji      beiwi  en  tlif- 
forent  schools;  and,  above  all.  the  pauper.^uii,'  mllm  n<c 
which,  more  than  other  charily-ftchoala,  they  exert  on  the 
tdiolnn.    Yet  are  theru  7iMM  children  la  England  and 
WaIm  vho         no  other  opportunity  of  Raining  u»cru1 
ltflOw|ed|»e.   So  long  ind««d  me  scarcely  any  other  bouk 
that!  Ih.  n.blo  is  employed  in  Sunday-tebotil  .  tlu-  irainlnt; 
whith  ihey  afford  must  be  rcrt  defective,  uiKi|)|.i(jaahod  in 
its  exceilJiifP  ns  is  thai  h<^\  li'-x'k  \v;il':i  understood 
and  rij;hlly  used.    Bui  an  excluaivo  acquamlaiice  with  H  is 
not  sullicieiit  to  expand  the  mind  and  prepare  it  for  the  du- 
tiet  of  life.    Without  the  aid  of  olher  knowledge  it  u  nol 
ponible  Ibmt  those  distinctions  and  qualiflc-aiAnis  >liould  be 
made  which  parU  at  loast  of  the  Sacred  Scripture*  require, 
aud  which  are  rendered  nere»»ary  by  the  lapse  of  •({ea  and 
the  •xtatenee  4^  •  totally  dtfTerent  order  of  eireumslance*. 
If  thc«e  dntinction«  and  qualificttiow  awaot  made,  tlie  roost 
vrroueot.^  rordutiuns  in  iy  be  drawn  fron  tbe  Bibtflt  Mid 
the  most  uiii  i^llteJllll  purposes  ma?  be  in  appearance  made 
to  rcivivo  a  sam-Ho;;  frt>:n  ii.    Tii'--  Si  .tti^h  Covenanters 
ju*tifie<l  iht-'ir  rauiders  by  s«|i;    lUr.^;  I  ■  lliu  suvciilies  ptat- 
tisod  bv  the  Israflile*.    The  C;  i  iimi  Anabaptist*  made  u^e 
of  liie'di^interc^lednes*  of  the         Christian*  in  khanng 
thtir  property  with  the  destitute  in  an  eciierK«'ney,  in  oi(kr ! 
to  aulhurine  their  spoliation  of  the  goods  ol  others.   Tlie  | 
tnadmaa  Tlioia.  aliai  Courtenay,  appeiile<l  to  the  Bible  in  ! 
support  of  Ilia  delusioni.  Cbarliani  Jlouri»tied  most  vi|^r- 
oualy.  and  in  its  oioat  offensive  form,  in  cases  where  tlie  Scrip* 
tures  were  the  t<  xt-book. 

ludc'td  on  inquiry  il  Im*  been  found,  that  many  who 
havo  tC'tne  through  the  Sunday M-htJol  have,  in  afii  r-lil.-. 
(Icrivt'd  liUlc  Bdvaiitai;u  from  tlit:  discipline,  luiving  loiiiui 
ton  the  scraps  of  relinious  ;ii,iiu>  ;n  u  wlucli  had  been  piu- 
sonted  to  their  mi-mory,  an<l  out  i^rown  the  UaremL-chaniral 
abiiiiy  of  reading,  whiih  they  had  more  or  los  imporfeiily 
Bi'qiiii:«;di  perhaps  lost  altu,  because  not  ».ulltcMully  lu- 
pressed  on  the  cbaneter,  the  munil  tone  and  inttoenee 
which  la  m^aijy  the  only  g  Knl  thing  of  a  decided  nttnre  tlinl 
Sunday  s' huol*  in  fjeneral  effcoi.  In  iv.,'ar»I  to  the  re««u1l, 
llie  en»uinL'  i|iMt^iii -ii  tlii.'  tlnr'i  |;ii1)J:t .it i. .u  of 

'Central  Sut^iuiy  ut  I'Mur  .v.ifi'  may  ije  (•ii:i-.u1l'ii.-<1  a->  leiiiu- 
Bcnlin^  a  iar^e  class  nl  il.  '  >*:liuhir>:  '  My  ti  iiiu'  is  Tiioiii  i-. 
Diprusi'.  1  live  at  the  vilum,' o(  AsiMivfoi;.  1  went  to 
tlie  Sunday-school  at  M<*i>pliatu  Church  for  three  years. 
IJned  to  learn  to  read  and  repeat  the  Cateclustn.  Was  iioi 
(aught  to  write.  Cannot  now  either  read  or  write.  Have 
foiKittlMi  the  CatoebiuD.  1  think  I  could  read  a  litUe  in 
(he  New  Testament,  bat  not  in  any  other  book.*  At  tbe 
kunie  lime,  in  some  schools  superior  influences  are  kept  in 
upi-iniion  with  a  corresponding  beneflcial  result,  and  it 
would  Ijl-  \  r>  unjust  to  deny  that  Sun  l.iy  srhool  leachci'^ 
as  a  elast  po»^e->»  many  excellent  poinl^  of  L-haracler,  ui>d 
are  deserving  of  high  esteem,  c%  ci  iull>  ui  :i  <  ountry  Where 
the  love  of  moncv  i>i  tlu*  jir>  1  oiiHi'.a>ii  pas>ion. 

Thb  National  an  I  iho  Lnm  a<ti  nan  MrhooU — ihc  two 
great  inalraoienU  of  daily  <r<hicaiion  for  the  children  of  the 
poor— are  not  eMentully  dissimilar  in  respect  of  the  iniel- 
fectual  advantages  which  ihey  offer,  and  they  labour  under 
tliu  serious  defects  which  are  inseparable  fhin  what  is 
call.  ;!  Mil  -  monitorial  system,'  tlic  i  in |il  .yment  of  whit  li, 
undcn  existing  arrangements,  is  rvmlvie  I  neccssaiy  by  iIil' 
number  of  pupd*,  lr«ra  luo  to  lOOO.wliich  are  placed  under 
>tic  ma-tlcr.  The  best  qualified  ic  icher  is  unequal  to  such 
a  task,  if  anything  more  is  to  b«  attempted  than  a  sort  of 
mechanical  routine.  Education  does  n»t  constat  in  muvc- 
IBontii  and  evolutions,  with  whatever  precision  they  may  be 
performed.  Tbe  idea  of  luooiturs  in  these  aebools  is  ob< 
viously  taken  fl'om  tbe  army,  where  the  commander  maiu- 
toin*  d>»ciplitic  ihroui^hout  a  large  body  by  an  extensively 
grjduaictl  subordinutioii  of  officers;  but  mere  pret  inion  ami 
Older  are  not  education,  nor  does  it  consist  in  the  commu- 
II  cation  to  hundreds  of  iho  will  and  the  directions  «  t  u 
head,  csi  tn-ially  when,  as  in  the  case  of  monii  jrs  the  i..  :>(  in  i 
is  only  a  hule  less  ignorant,  a  little  less  Bel!-«il>t>d,  umu- 
formm.  end  mechanical  than  the  taught.  In  such  cir<-um- 
slances  it  u  impossible  that  there  should  be  anyibiug  winch 
deserres  the  name  of  nu-utal  and  mural  tnining.  ^ 

Instruction  in  these  scboolsis  for  the  most  part  confined  to 
>eadii)g  >.>r  writing  and  arithmeiie,  with  oecaaionally  a  very 
little  seegrapb/  nidljr  tmglhl.  Indeed  Uttla  iiMelleetiul  im- 


Kroremcnt  is  found  to  be  oommunicated  in  any  way.  A 
■iendly  reporter.  Rev.  Hdward  Field,  thus  speaks  of  the  pro- 

CckiifA  wh  rii  III'  reeently  found  in  the  N:iiujn;ii  Si'ii' a  !.  :!j 
tlie  ilii^cf'C  ol"  .S.il-.-<biiry  :  'Arithmolo-  latinr  .n  imt  ■  f 

ol  ainu'cr.ien t  than  ot"  piartieal  Utility,  'i'iiis  was  |  ar: icul.:: . » 
the  ease  in  the  gtila' M^hools.    In  some  of  these,  what  «i« 
called  Dr.  Bell's  firat  sum,  seemed  to  bo  the  alpha  au  I 
omega.    I  could  not         expressing  my  opinion  (bat  the 
attempt  in  many  ca^c^  wd-t  a  more  loss  of  time.    If  it  be 
said  that  a  knowled({6  of  arithmetic  is  of  little  iinportwic* 
to  poor  children,  and  especially  to  girls,  surely  then  lime 
need  not  be  wasted  on  it.    I  could  nut  but  note  a  duficiettt  ) 
generally  in  the  schoolmistresses  with  regard  to  this  bmu' n 
of  III--'. I  iH'lioii,  and  nut  tin-  lca^t  m  tliusc  who  bad  bc;  ri 
trained  in  L';.inil,]ii.'    '  Mm  h  ii:i|iorlau<  f  is  aitnchwl  to  wr.:- 
ing  111  roost  scl. '(lis,  ainl  ul  tin-  ii.ethi  .<is  of  (cai  lun-  it,  and 
the  pro^e&s  made,  were  nol  geuerally  satisfactory.    I  d:d 
not  perceive  generally  any  allempt  at  science  or  system  n 
teaching  to  write.'   '  Reading  mav  bo  considered  the  aiapl* 
commodity  of  our  national  icbeola.  Tbo  earn*  remark  as 
befote,  nitb  legafd  to  tb«  UMKiitarial  ajatem.  nppliu  hciv. 
namety.  that  this  important  'branch  gmeridly  does  not 
It  itirish  under  that  system,  but  tliat  in  j^arti-ufar  tm- 
i;LiMt  jiroficicncv  is  made.    One  i^rtal  defect  in  scnouU  i.i 
(Ills  Mini  a;i|)  ^Ti  i  to  bo,  that  tlio  masters  or  roislre&'C4 
could  iii>t  UI  v«tiui<l  not  specially  instruct  the  monitors  or 
pupil  teachers  /I'xc  to  iiislrwt.'    "The  attempts  to  malij; 
the  children,  by  any  particular  process  of  inslruclxin,  un- 
derstand tlio  matters  they  read  and  learn  by  wrote.  w«i« 
Tmw  and  (ar  between.  The  study  of  gramnar  wa*  mrriy  if 
ever  carried  far  enough  to  show  the  structure  of  words  ai.J 
sentenct's.  and  the  explanatory  method  w  hich  hu*  pr  uduccil 
such  exci'llenl  and  iidinirable  results  in  the  £c->ional  ar.  I 
uiiior  si'IlpuIs  ill  yi  ui  ianii  wiis  i.u'ely  known.    Indeed  il.t 
want  of  e\ji!.iiiai ,L)u  xenui  ii»  liu  il;u  c<immun  great  and  cry 
wvj,  ilrfec;  of  iiur  national  schnils.'    ■\V>iilis  of  indus:r» 
an-  not  iiiui  li  |irricii.sed  or  known.'    'Tlie  list  of  bouku  m 
u-.' «iis  m  iu-ial.\  small.'  *  The  moral  and  re'.ij^iu'is  di,-4ciplio« 
of  itcbtiuU  It  confessedly  a  8ubje<-t  of  first  itnpurianee;  tLe 
more  important  ii  is,  the  more  d^t&cuUy  1  fell  in  Ibtmit^ 
condusiova  upun  it.'   *  \  met  with  so  many  inslaDC«s  itt 
which  the  Lord'*  Prayer  only  i»  said,  with  the  Apo»tW> 
Ciii  il  (l!ie  tatiif,  1  am  ufi.iid,  toocomro"ii!y  ro:i-idc'ied 
i.scl  as  a  jiijyuu,  Utai  tins  mutier  fi';iu.n.s  and  Ucs«^t.. 
paitii'uhir  attention.'    'If  iln;  iiiuiiiM.i  .1  >ys(cm  fftd* aa}- 
wheie.  Iicre  is  confessedly  the  weak  {Mniit.' 

That  these  remarks  are  n-it  less  applicable  to  tbe  Bnti«!k 
and  Foreign  Schnols,  is  made  cieur  by  the  evidence  givo 
by  Mr.  Wijud,  before  the  Cnnmitiee  on  Rducation, 

Dr.  Kay  slated  before  tlve  Educaiional Cummitiee  ( leaaj : 
—'1  once  went  whh  Monsieur  Malae,  member  of  the  Frencb 
Bo.inl  of  Insirnclion,  to  visit  one  examrle  of  each  of  iLe 
public  schools  in  a  largo  town  of  the  Noi  lli.  We  visiltv. 
a  i\a;  uiiiil  achojl,  a  Lancasterian,  a  fuundaliun  <cho>I.  •, 
pi  Adte  ciiai  )iy-»ehool.  ami  an  infant  school ;  uiut  Ivvfo:' 
leaMiig  unr  li  niso  m  the  morning,  we  put  down  two  m.i.'> 
of  questions,  the  first  part  of  which  related  to  or.c  of  ih< 
parables  of  our  Saviour,  and  thu  second  to  the  uhligatiou  »l 
speaking  the  truth,  and  particularly  tlie  obltgalion  of  a4 
oath.  On  enienng  each  of  the  itchouls,  we  requested  tbat 
parable  should  be  read  by  the  children, and  iben  *•  pttltli. 
questions  (which  were  perfecily  familiar)  to  the  childrva  -a 
the  class  in  si:c'  es^;'jii.  havni.;  j-eteeted  the  most  advan-x  . 
class  in  each  slIiuuI.  The  iiii- -iioiis  wero  nol  ansMrered  . 
the  National  stdiool.  m  llie  Lane  i-^titrian  sclioul.  iii  • 
foundation  schotd,  or  in  the  private  chal'lly-^choul,  bul  tii:; 
were  all  answered  in  the  infant  school.' 

By  general  admission,  tlic  infant-schools  give  the 
daily  instruction  to  the  ch  ldren  of  the  poor.  A  less  tuo.£- 
siderable  nuinber  of  tbo  leaciiers  receive  wm»  traininc  f  ; 
(heir  oOiee.  A  better  spirit  presidcsover  titctr  teaohmn  sci 
disei|dine.  In  theorv  they  are  admirable  fn'  the  nio-i  fw.'w 
but  theirnclual  worth  is  much  overrated.  Few  peisoii»  a  ' 
mire  cotiijioteiit  tos]ieakon  I  l.e  |"  ii  nt  tl  in  Mr.  J.R.  Wc..  . 
uiin  ^;,i\e  Ills  o|Mniijn  belun'  th'.-  I'  '.  ,i  i  ,U.;i;i  il  t 'uIQrUiltev 
tl,e  t.,lloVV;i'^-  eirn-t  :  — 

'  Une  of  iJie  defeets  of  the  present  * y stem  is  tiic  as^cmhl.rc 
so  many  children  together,  and  thu  constant  ap;'cul  ih«t  j 
ma<le  to  their  emulauun;  il  brings  tlifera  out  Into  pnUlkal: 
and  there  are  certain  cbildten  who  are  brought  promiomti  • 
forward  \  at  course,  tbe  natuiat  dis|]osi(ion  of  the  imrl-i' 
would  induce  bim  to  put  (boso  who  am  apt  and  qukk  Im- 
fore  tb«  oUmci»  tnd  (bee*  ftequeat  eshibUioas  (»  atrmnpn 
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Tailing  t!)C  school  have  all  an  iiijiirion*  effect  upon  tin  inin<l  ' 
ofthecbild,  and  alio  an  injuri<iii<i  efTec  i  upon  (he  niind.t  oT 
other  cbildnn,  diiMimging  an<l  dishcartuDinu  them,  and 
tlie  graat  maw  ara  generally  of  lh«  Utter  kind.  Then  I 
con!a«!or  lb«  generality  of  the  lessons  in  infant-schools  are 
li)  no  ine:iiis  gutfieieiitiv  simple;  iIktc  is  a  great  deal  of 
wliat  i-t  cuinplicated  ;  (he  chiMreii  lenrii  it  by  role;  oticclitid 
siujjs  It  afier  the  other,  and  ih««  ilic\  li  ivl-  no  m  ii-r  itli  n  o: 
wh.1t  ihey  learn  than  the  childrci^  m  li  une-schaol.-*.  i  iic 
lu 'liber  of  children  is  aU  )  t<>o  lar:;c-  for  tfficient  moral 
tiaiiung.  N<>  valuable  educalum  can  go  forward  nilhuut 
tbo  teachers  con.Hiderinf;  the  intelloetual  develupinent  and 
tbe  particular  babits  of  the  acbolars,  and  in  tbeso  lai}{9 
arhtKHs  that  i»  itapnotieable. 

*TheexamiQation  into  a  large  mnnb«r  of  inbnt  schotd^ 
has  led  me  to  alter  the  favounblH  opinion  T  onc-c  li< !  t ; 
nt  t!io  same  time,  1  see  nothing  tluit  1  cun  *UL':,'i'-t  m  iIkj 
place  of  infant  »ch'jot!> ;  I  conaidcr  therc-i'ate  ili;kt  iiiruui- 
v;  lir  >U  arc  amoMglhe  most  vuliiuble  means  wedoal  pr'-scnt 
pu<v:?eb>,  Willi  all  Ihcir  fnults,  for  aciing  upon  tlie  education 
uf  the  lower  classes,  and  one  reason  why  inl'ant  schools  have 
not  effected  all  I  bey  rai^bt  have  done,  ba»  ari.«rn  from  the 
Act  of  tbom  being  so  many  peiwas  mastcrn  and  ti:<  trei«cs 
of  those  schools  who  art  loiaUy  unqualtfled.  Infaut-aobooU 
becamn  popular  under  tite  maoageiDent  of  two  or  three 
talented  individuals ;  infant-scltools  Were  established,  and 
there  was  an  tmme<liatc demand  fvr  master*  and  mislrcssLs. 
I'.ml  persons  were  sent  for  a  montli  ■jr  six  "ccks  to  lu-nr  Mr, 
\Yilderiipin  leciuro.and  they  came  away  wuh  the  worst  purls 
(li  :lu!  syfioin,  ilio  ni)i>o  and  contusion  of  Kiuging. and  .soon, 
but  the  realls  valuable  |M)ints  ibey  seemed  to  h^ve  left  out 
very  much,  «  !.>tuet]ucntly  tbe  infant*schuoU  which  are  scat- 
tered up  and  down  the  country  are  not  what  they  ou<;ht  to 
be,  and  arc  not  cundurted  in  the  way  they  ahould  be.  I  do 
not  eoneoive  the  antem  lo  be  by  any  netms  perflHtt,  but  it 
ia  the  best  means  1  have  met  with  or  seen  in  operation  Ar 
the  education  of  the  lower  rlas»e5  ' 

From  the  preceding  review  of  the  state  offi  jiiLn-  vlura- 
tioM  ill  Er.i;l.in  !,  tlu>  inference  is  ii.tvi:iMc  ih;i',  in  the 
w  i  l-  of  Diiiiii,  '■irn'fmy  to  iliv  Hnu*h  and  l*"orci>;n 
8,  :i:hi1  Sin-u:iy  Kiluo:i;-.i>i'.ul  t'  ltiitiuitrc,  1 938, '  it  is  wrelch- 
fiity  dvticivnl  both  in  (jiwuiny  aiiil  iiualiiy.'  To  the  same 
•  fi'ccl  is  the  opinion  swv]  i:i  il.c  Report  of  the  Chpster 
Uiooeaan  Board  (1840): — *  But  if  tbe  quantity  of  education 
be  defleieot  lifOiQ  the  want  efichoola,  the  qnalily  of  surit  as 
to  given  is  not  less  dispmporlionate  to  the  legitiniate  demand. 
On  this  point  the  Dtoeesan  Boord  appeals  with  confidence 
toalmo&t  universal  experu  nrr  How  few  are  those  schooU 
ill  which  the  scholars  ori-  u<  11  educntt  d  according  to  tlivtr 
several  (]c;;ioi;8 ;  in  whu  ii  kiii)wluilj,t' it  -o  iuip:n  ii'ii  as  to 
nt  ibcm  tor  their  various  duiies'  in  atier-tife  V  'i'iie  Pailia- 
luentary  Committee  on  Education  1 183b),  after  referrmg  for 
particulars  to  the  evidence  taken  before  ilienii  declare,— 

I.  That  the  kind  of  education  Kn  en  to  tbe  children  of  tbe 
working  classes  is  lamentably  deficient. 

7.  That  it  extends  (bad  as  it  is)  to  but  a  imoU  proportion 
of  those  who  ought  to  receive  it. 

3.  That  without  some  strenuous  and  persevering  efforts  be 
r.rt'l.'  on  ilio  I  Lii!  of  ^^ovcniinciit,  the  greatest  evils  to  all 
cla-<>c'j>  may  lulluw  ffom  this' neglect. 

Tlie  quality  of  the  education  may  be  partly  learnt  from 
tho  fitness  of  the  teacher's.  All  the  best  authorities  a^ree 
in  representinj;  the  e\->siiiic  body  of  teachers,  wiih  boino 
exceptions. aa  almost  totally  oiaqualified.  If  this  be  the  case, 
our  existing  education  mu>t  be  as  bad  in  kind  as  it  is  defi- 
cient ID  quantify.  The  aubatance  of  the  evidence  in  this 
matter  given  before  the  Edneational  Cbmmittee  of  1638 
was  to  the  fiHowing  effect: — Tho  mistresses  of  the  darao- 
s  IiouIh  are  very  imperfectly  instructed;  they  have  no  ac- 
qiiaintuneu  whatever  with  any  correct  methods  uf  ( inivc)  iti^ 
r>.'li«ious  an<l  >ccular  instruction  ;  they  have  rm  I'l.  a  u[  the 
proper  modeofciindoctmR  the  moral  and  tiulustrial  tnnning 
of  children;  they  resort  to  ilie  busmci's  of  educan  'ii  from 
neressiiy.aDd.  under  the  pressure  of  adverse  circuin-tiuir  i;s, 
sure  in  great  poverty,  and  very  ill  supplied  viib  books  and 
other  instrumonia  of  teaching ;  they  have  often  some  other 
liuniuit.  such  as  needlework,  wnabiDg.  &c„  aod  are  gene- 
rally uf  sour  tempers  and  severe  In  their  diaefpKne.  Of  day- 
iM'li.ioN  ^diiTiilly  It  >la'c<l  that  tho  in.structors  arc  f\- 
tr»^inely  uiu-fjucil  lu  d-jty  ;  limi  iii:»ny  aii' only  liulf  in- 
formed tbtiii^Llvps ;  that  they  arc  pi  i-om  who  are  unable 
to  obtain  employment  elsewhere,  and  that  tbe  worst  conse* 
s^uettoct  foUew  to  tho  cbildreQ  who  m  placed  under  tbeir 


instruction.  Tho  mastcnt  are  f;ctierally  ignorant  of  the 
depressing  and  unlteallhy  effects  of  the  atmosphere  which 
surrounds  them,  and  do  not  consider  it  desirable  that  their 
schooU  should  be  better  ventilated.  In  tbe  poorest  aehooia 

no  pretence  is  made  In  teach  morals,  and  many  masters  have 

no  idea  what  tcuchitii;  in  r  .'scan  posstbl)  iiil'iik.  One  mas- 
ter, being  uskod  if  he  laiigtit  morals,  answered, '  That  quc^- 
tiDi.  does  not  belong  to  my  ■obool,  it  belongs  more  fo  girls* 

!.cilO0lS.* 

It  is  not  unusual  to  find  llic  mistress  of  a  dame-frhuol 
gone  out  for  the  day,  and  iior  school  left  in  charge  of 
some  neighbour  oi  lu^hbour's  child;  iioroelimes  she  is 
bund  washing  at  llie  back  of  the  bouse;  at  ether  times  the 
washing  and  drying  are  carried  on  in  the  school.  'In  a 
garret,  up  three  pair  of  dark  broken  stairs  (in  Liverpoid), 
was  a  common  day-sclmol,  with  forty  children,  in  the  com- 
|Ms.  fif  ten  feet  by  ni.u-.  On  ci  pircli,  f.r,  ui;nL'  n  triangle 
With  iho  curiM-r  of  iliL-  rDLirn,  a  cooknii'l  t'Au  hcii^:  under 
a  stump  bed.  iiiimc'li:il«-lv  l>;_-iicalh,  wus  u  du^^-kciiiicl,  iii  liu- 
occupation  of  liiree  black  terriers,  wIioms  burking,  addoit  lo 
the  noise  of  the  children  and  the  cackling  «f  the  fowls  on 
the  apprt  irh  f  a  stranr;«'r,  was  almost  deafening ;  there  was 
only  oisu  Mmill  wuuIjvv,  ui,  wlnrh  sat  the  master,  ob.>itruclin^ 
tlume-fourtba  of  the  light.  Xliera  are  several  sehoola  in  the 
same  neighbourhood  which  are  in  the  ■ameeonditton.  filthy 
in  the  extreme.'  'One  master,  who  stated  that  he  used  the 
globes,  was  asked  if  he  had  both  or  one  only.  "  Both,"  tros 
the  reply;  "  huu  cmild  I  leach  geography  « ill)  oi.e?"  It 
apijcarcd  thai  he  tiiuughl  both  neeo'^sary,  bi:cau>e  one  re- 
prcscntcil  one  half  and  the  other  the  remaining  oa^f  of  the 
world.  *•  He  turned  tno  out  of  his  school,'"  says  the  agent, 
"  when  I  explained  to  him  his  error."  Il  is  thought  unlucky 
ior  teachers  to  count  their  scholars.  "It  would,"  said  a 
mistress,  "  be  a  flat  flying  in  the  face  of  Providence.  No, 
no,  you  abaVt  catch'  mo  donnting;  see  what  a  pretty 
me«a  David  made  of  it  when  he  counted  the  ehfldron  of 
Israel." ' 

The  masters  of  the  d8y-^chools  were  by  no  UK.m':  sciis.ble 
of  their  deficiency  ;  one  of  them  said,  *  I  hope  tlic  ^. \ern- 
mcnt,  if  tlipy  interfere,  will  pa»s  a  law  that  tioliody  is 
ii'pt  lir^'li  l-.ii  nl  >U;.ll  Ii:l\c1i  I'jr  llio  future ;  tb'.-a  -liall 
have  some  chamo.'  To  tUo  same  etll'i  t  u  the  siatemeut  of  ' 
Dr.  J.  P.  Kuy,  in  his  paper  on  'The  Triuuini;  School  at 
Battenea:*— *  Veiy  litllo  inqniiy  confirmed  what  was  pre- 
viously suspected,  that  tho  number  of  En^'hsh  f'chool- 
masttm  acquainied  with  the  organization  and  discipline  of 
elementary  schools,  and  skilful  in  the  a|iplication  of  approved 
methods  of  instruction,  i<  exceedingly  small,  and  by  no 
incan-i  on  the  increase.  Suciessive  applications  were  mnde 
to  Ihuse  souri  cs  )Vou\  uhich  teachei  i  aio  u^vi.illy  olii;iiiiuH  in 
Eiii^land,  but  these  applications  were  almost  in\a:ialj1\  un- 
successful,  for  a  variety  of  reasons.  The  ailendancv-  <jf  the 
teai^liers  trained  in  the  muili  t  schooU  of  the  mcivopolilan 
and  other  ^oi.-ieiies  !<1otii  cxct  cds  six  months,  and  often 
dues  not  extend  be)ond  three.  £xperience  of  the  motivi-a 
by  which  theclaasof  icboolmaslorB  DOW  plying  their  trade 
in  this  country  are  commonly  atttuafed,  is  a  graver  source 
of  want  of  confidence  in  their  abdily  to  cngagu  in  this 
labiuir  iIkui  the  obsfici'  of  skill  ii>  their  prulfsHim.  A 
grcai  niiuiber  of  tluin  uiu'eilako  these  duties  titl.tr  be- 
cause they  arc  iiic,i[  acitated  by  age  m  itiriiuuly  for  any 
other,  or  because  they  have  failed  in  all  other  attempts  to 
procure  a  livelihood,  or  becaUNC,  in  the  absence  of  well- 
qualilied  com|ictiiors,  the  least  amount  of  exertion  and  talent 
enables  the  most  indolent  schoolmasters  to  present  aveiago 
claims  on  public  coafldencc  and  support.'  Insuflicient  bow 
ever  aa  most  of  ihem  are  for  giving  such  an  education  as  the 
children  ought  to  receive,  the  teachers  of  the  National  and 
British  and  Koieifcn  Schools  are  superior  to  the  instructors 
I'l' onliuiirv  tliiy  nm!  tliiinc  scI.o  jIs.  On  tliii  p<)iiit  the  Ri  v. 
Edwajtl  Fn-M,  M.A.,  liisiiei-iui  i:f  Ni^tioiial  Sclinul",  rc|inrl» 
(1840):  —  '  I  liave  pleasure  in  be::  l;  ablcto  report  tl;;ii  many 
of  the  mistresses  of  united  schuoU  of  girls  and  boys  «cri; 
fulfilling  their  arduous  and  important  task  wiih  leal,  tide- 
lily,  and  success.  In  a  few  insiances  I  had  to  renort  that 
the  masters  seemed  too  young  for  their  difficult  and  respon- 
sible duties.  Some  mistresses  of  infant-schools  were  sinking 
under  the  continued  pressure  opon  their  strength  ana 
spirits.'  Tlu«  guarded  and  Qualified  praise  he  is  unable  to 
extend  to  the  teachers  of  dame-schools:  'Too  often  the 
rule  of  such  schonU.  \vlHti  any  profitable  instruction  is  given, 
m  a  harsh  one,  and  in  others  the  honest  declaration  of  ono 
ilaine  voaM  appl j  t»  nanyr^*  It  is  but  litll*  tbey  fuft  ta% 
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•Btl  U  it  but  Ittito  I  toidMi  tbtfiD.***  Tlw  rollowing  uble  I  of  a  prenott*  trAtalog  in  taaehen  fWaTkil^  {wrticultr:? 
will  aerva  at  an  illuttntlion  of  the  extent  to  wbioh  ihe  veni  |  among  tbe  poorer  danei  i — 

number     Itaektr*  t^varioiu  cltuset  of  day  and  evening  tckonlt,  and  the  number  wko  Aope  reeetved  efUf  education 

f'lr  their  employment  in  the  undermentioned  boroughe. 
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The  igiiorain'is  of  llie  aduU  |iopula'.ioii  is  nis  i  ;i  proof  of 
the  ttuutlicionoy  of  the  existini;  niean^  fov  oil.icatiun.  In 
the  dUuriel  in  Wales  whcro  Frost  made  his  outbreak,  *  of 
the  adult  inpuUtion  a  larire  pr()|H»rtioii  could  neither  read 
nor  write ;  very  many  ha4  only  acquired  the  art  of  knowing 
tbe  letiert  and  words,  and  very  few  eould  reed  wUb  eeee  to 
tbemselvcs  and  underitanding.' 

'  Similar  invcstii^ations  in  ullior  parts  of  the  district  Rave 
•imilar  siri>iif»  i;f  t:ii' :ri-uni  ■ioiii-v  in  tlic  iin.'iiiw  <if  menial 
and  inuiai  cultuii'.  1  hoio  r«c  ivtvl  coutirtnain'ii  f  .iiu  ilic 
represeniati'itiMif  ilu- Tca  Uodksrllfif  whoarctbe  nu-'lujin  of 
tbe  regular  »upply  of  «iicti  boukt  and  perimlu-aU  as  may  be 
requirt-<i  by  tbe  labouring  portion  of  tbe  community  111  tbe 
two  peri»b««  of  Merthyr  and  Bcdwelty.  conuining  together 
^54,000  persons.  Of  tbe  aevcn  bookttcllflte  in  ihete  iwo 
parishes,  two  leoeive  tittle  or  no  demand  from  tbe  working 
eUsics :  one  bee  only  a  few  aeeond'hand  booki  in  a  shop, 
fillwl  chiftly  with  shot**;  one  kicps  ;i  >ian  iti  u  market,  lo 
Bid  his  sale  of  Welsh  non^-iii.oks,  li\ nm-liKok*,  nnd  small 
books  f  V  rhil'lifii,  in  whu  li  ihi>  chu'l  yMl  ul  liis  '.i.uio  clii- 
»iiit«.  Tbe  »>ho|;i>  of  tbe  remaining!  ibri-e  are  from  lueUe  in 
flfleen  feet  »t]uare.  Tbey  all  Htated  that  they  could  not  hv  c 
by  their  book-trailc  alone.  The  fintt  depended  on  bin  wlc 
of  eteliaaery,  and  on  the  employment  ho  obtained  m  aeeie- 
taiy  toMveral  benefit  «ociettea;  be  aaid  be  could  not  pay 
bit  small  rent  bv  tbe  sale  of  Webb  or  other  books ;  he  was 
aj^fnt  for  three  Welsh  newspapers,  of  which  ho  dHiribute<l, 
on  tbe  whole,  72  copirs  inonibly ;  ho  also  sold  fi'i  copies 
Weekly  of  Engli'^h  iicwsi>nper->.  pi  intt-l  m  Wel»h  town-,  ai.d 
circulating  cbieily  in  Wales.  Tl;o  Lsi  monthly  invoice  ut 
the  second  coi)laine<l  order:!  on  Li^  Ivjndon  n^t'iit  for  22 
small  religious  peri'>diraU,  ci^ht  copies  of  *  Cimniberb'* 
Journal,'  one  '  Now  Monthly,' one  •  Monthly  Chronicle,'  one 
*  Medical  Gazette,'  two '  Mecbaaici,'  eight  '  PMony*  and  four 
*Saturdav*  Mai^tines;  bis  general  oraenand  retail  tnde 
emounto^  to  about  10/.  per  month.  The  inToiceef  the  third 
for  January  consisted  of  orders  for  20  )>ma1l  tfeligious  perio- 
dicals, 3  :  jiiTiodicals  and  small  books  for  children,  and  30 
j)eriodicjK  uf  general  literature;  Bra<»ng  which  the  most 
irop<jrtant  w^  i I',  ouf  '  (  hunibi-rsTii  Kdinburch  Journal,'  four 
•Tails,"  one  Mtch.-\iiic»,'  and  ten  '  Pctiny  Ma|;aziiies ' 
Tbcro  was  also  an  order  for  one  part  of  the  'Pictorial  His- 
tory of  England.'  Tlie  value  of  tbe  whole,  at  the  pubUshing 
price,  including  general  order<i,  was  5/.  6*.  'ttd,  I'bett  twi> 
panabea  being  situated  in  tbe  heart  of  tbe  bill  district, 
and  distant  soveiel  miles  Item  any  town  beyond  its  limits, 
the  rvgular  demand  fur  bi>ok>  ar.'l  periodical^  on  )^'i-i»eral 
subjects  among  tbe  labouring  popuiaiion  is  not  untuirly  re- 
pre!M.-nicd  by  tbe  pteeedtng  atateroeot.*  iTremenbeere's 
HefX'Tt.) 

Fr.<m  Reports  made  by  the  R.!v.  John  Clay,  chaplain  of 
the  bouB«  ul  correction  ut  Proslon,  it  appear*  thai  of  349 
men  cbarg«.d  wub  felony  m  tusA  and  1D.1G,  160«or  43  per 
centn  were  altogether  unable  to  read;  89,  or  «3  per  cent., 
were  barely  able  lo  read,  to  that  iwo-thlnla.  or  6S  per  cent., 
Uicbt  be  n^nndercd  wholly  uneducalcd.  Of  7s  wi.men.  3,1.  or 
4^  \  vx  i  ciit.,  were  un.iblo  lo  r«-:i.| ;  js,  or  .'>'>  per  cent.,  could 
barely  read,  .m  t  only  .,  m  |  -  ;  cent., toul<l  rr.ul  \\v\\  ;  lou: 
c«ulU  write  their  names,  two  others  could  write  a  little,  and 


two  only  could  write  well.  His  Report  for  lb.ib-7  compn- 
bcnds  the  cases  of  935  individyiaU  charged  with  xarm.t 
offences:  of  tbe-'e,  4G0  were  unable  to  road,  212  were  barely 
cap.ible  of  reading  and  not  more  than  \^  could  read  aai 
write  well.  The  amount  of  religious  knowledge  pniieixt 
by  these  priaonei*  is  very  amall :  466  were  quite  igoomt 
of  the  himplcst  religious  truths;  h1\  could  repeat  t:  r 
Lord's  I'rayer,  but  were  obviously  incapable  uf  luxirc- 
^  ;inil,n;;  \u  iinpiirt ;  12  oply  bad  any  acquaintaoea  w;iL 

iU«i  puatijiU's  ol  ifligion. 

Tiie  iijnor  iiice  (Idl's  iiul  ai  ;se  from  want  uf  rasourcev  bi4' 
from  the  liabit  on  the  part  of  tbe  workmen  of  devoting  ibr 
earnings  lo  objects  of  iiainediate  and  sensual  enjoy  inn 
Tbe  following  M  frivcn  as  exhibiting  a  (air  speeiinen  of  tbt 
mode  in  which  high  wages  are.appropriated:^ 

Erjfndilitrf  of  ttio  atfodif  workmen,  living  in  their  (kt- 
rottaget,  each  mlA  a  wt/e  and  four  duldren^  tke  eideit  n 
both  eaeee  thhteeu  yeure  t^age,  uadhdfAt^  the/edher-'- 


Collier,  prr  MoDlh : 
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Tlic  folbwing  is  taken  from  '  Tlie  Tbirty-FtftU  Repf' 
(1 940)  of  the  Brttisli  and  Fonign  Sehool  Society 

'Year  committee  cannot  conclude  this  brief  sketch  ' 
their  domestic  operations,  without  adverting  again  \a  '.l- 

.'\  i<lcnre  of  the  extent  of  popular  ignorance  ktill  prevai'  ; 
111  Kii-lumt.  Tlu:  followin:^  statements,  drawn  from  i>lE  - 
v.niM  i'-,  iii't  d  no  cuiiiini'iit :  — 

III  liie  Ibree  moiiibs  of  July,  August,  and  Septen^. 
I83S,  ibero  were  27.670  couples  married  in  Enwland  a;- 
Wales,  wboMT  marriages  were  duly  registered,  ana  eoiHCs  . 
the  rei;i'ilers  transmitted  tu  ihu  General  Register  Ofliee. 

'Of  these,  the  number  who  did  not  wnie  their  nc:i  . 
but  signed  with  a  mark. was— men,  8733;  women.  13/... 

'Tile  proportion  per  cent,  of  tliose  who  signed  wuj  - 
mark  in  ihe  wliuio  of  Ent^land  and  Wale*,  in  the  mcLToowi 
in  North  Wales,  and  in  S  i.tli  \V:.h  >,  luf^  -tbcr  with  llok- 
furtlsbirc  and  Monmouthshire,  is  as  follows:— 

'  England  and  "WaJee    .  • 

Metrop;dis  ... 
North  Wales  .... 
Soutb  Wales,  including  Ikierjid 
•iiiil  .Mnniiuiu'ili .... 

'At  the  MarlbovougU  sessions  of  October  lasti  uut 
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107  prisoners  put  on  trial,  1  ]  rould  neither  tMd  hor  vrite, 
and  JS  were  under  twenly  jcart  of  ajfe. 

'At  the  Saili:.;,l  October  sc->io'is  iIumc  witl'  IJT  |iri^;i)r)prs 
charged  in  ihc  calendar  wiljt  lelony.  Of  tbui  nuuiucr  63 
'uiilif  lU'ither  read  itur  write;  33  could  read  imperfectly: 
U  cuuld  read  well,  and  write  imperfeclly ;  and  only  3  could 
reaA  and  write  well.  There  were  aUo  22  charged  with  rois- 
demeuiofi.  of  vbom  8  coold  neither  read  nor  write,  7  could 
nad  ioiMrlbetlf,  and  only  I  (»uld  read  and  write  well. 

'In  the  hoube  of  correction  at  Leweii.  of  646  prisoners, 
48  only  could  read  and  wriic  well  ;  262  could  read  and  write 
a  little;  only  S  had  any  idea  of  Cliri-.iian  doctrine;  2'J4 
knew  nothing  of  our  Saviour;  4'JO  had  beard  of  hiiu,  but 
k  now  little  more  than  bh  munt;  M  km*  aometbing  of  bii 


Dr.  J.  P.  Kay  s!aU  J  bcfoio  ll.u  Eilucatloii  Conimiitoe, 
m  1S.13: — •!  luiw  byuu  vxry  sUoiigly  mi];iL-HS(.'(l  huIolmI 
With  tlio  f\irc-nii'  ignorance  of  ilic  poorer  ciii-SLi  m  the 
large  tuwui  an<i  in  the  agricultural  dutricts,  especially  of 
the  south  of  England;  and  bcinj^  desirous  to  obtain  mi- 
nute information  on  tbataubjeot,  I  transmitted  to  the  ma^ 
icr»  of  u-orkliou:kcs>  in  Noflblk  and  Suffolk  a  circular,  re- 
queeting  them  tegite  ma  an  aecoantof  ibe  number  of  adult 
paupers  in  their  reapective  woricboutee  who  eouM  read  m  a 
superior  manner,  decently,  or  uiijK  ifcctly,  and  the  number 
who  could  write  in  a  8u|ierior  iiKuuier,  decently,  or  imper- 
fictlv,  lor  CMcli  i)f  Uk'  ri'speclivc  cla^s  of  paupen.  1  am 
able  to  prc»ent  the  commiilee  with  the  rcsulia  of  Uutt  in- 
veitigatiOQ 


Ii-  t:irn  resyecting  ifu>  faupprg  above  the  age  of  16  in  the  tiytrhitoust't  uf  the  Norfolk  and  Sujftlk  Unions  and  lacorporor 

liotts.  on  (he  Vlthduynf  June,  1^37. 


NoBber  of  tl'oM  pwpaB 
«liu  ciui  nait 

Mwbor  of  thr>v  pau^tn 

Kmnbaror 

ihuM 
pauprrt  alto 
••a  naiitiec 

»B^«AaM 

vim  had 
IwvD  in  a 
wuckbaoa* 

OMCtifiUan  or  p-tapet. 

f  Mil  cUai 

la  a 
npador 

DMMMly. 

letTccay. 

tua 

OafeiMiioa 
«f  itoUalM. 

Men: 

Altle-bodied        .  . 

123 

2 

3« 

I» 

1 

14 

t 

«9 

36 

I'eraporarily  disabled  . 

60 

14 

4 

2 

II 

7 

24 

2  a 

Old  and  iofirnt 

613 

\'i 

112 

63 

3 

G'J 

37 

307 

329 

Wiimoii  : 

AMi!  b<>iited     .    .  . 

355 

18 

95 

75 

3 

18 

•27 

153 

167 

iV-iiiporarily  disabled  . 

C9 

6 

IG 

13 

1 

1 

1 1 

34 

47 

Old  and  infirm     .  . 

349 

4 

6J 

4U 

U 

13 

16 

232 

243 

Total .   .  . 

1469 

3as 

200     1  10 
 ^  >  

131 

105  , 

818 

8»0 

871 

Tfao  oiBctating  elergyman  in  the  parish  of  Haxey,  in  Lin- 
eolnshire,  aaoertained  from  the  parish  register  that  of  each 

100  persot.s  m.irriL-J  between  ir.j-l  aiiil  1838,  53  were  unable 
tu  write  tiieir  iiaiuei.  Duiiii^;  iliii  period  there  had  been 
s..lemm»eil  lOU-^  uiarriaLjes,  ami  out  uf  the  '21110  ui(li\ iduala 
uiiitwd,  'j.i.]  could  aign  itieir  names,  t(Jii3could  noL  If  fiow 
these  98  1  there  are  deducle<l  the  names  of  the  gentry,  pro- 
fetisionnl  men,  and  shopkeepers,  there  remain  DOt  more  loan 
one  t  iiM  J  of  the  peasantry  in  a  condltkm  It  f^tn  M  dmple  a 
proof  of  education  aa  aieniog  their  Dtmca. 

The  dofleifney  which  baa  exbted  in  theiehool-edaeatton  of 
tlic  ]KK>r  is  now  found  to  exert  an  injurious  inUuemc  on  even 
the  must  popularly  constituted  of  the  mechanirs'  iiiAiitiiiioii.s. 
I*Mr  want  uf  good  early  trainiiit;,  tlie  yyunLr  men  for  whom 
ibf-e  e?.iLil>Iisbmenl.s  are  desi^jned.  arc  iii(lis]io>e<l  and  iin- 
nl>lc  to  derive  from  them  all  the  advaniane-.  s^hichthey  aic 
fltlvl  to  convey.  Such  of  the  oppoi  tuntiics  of  improve- 
ment which  they  offer,  as  require  htiie  ufTort  of  mind  and 
little  attentioo,  thoaewhicit  aupcal  chiefly  to  the  aenMSiau^ 
nlTord  immediate  pleasure— leotoraa  on  certain  subjects, 
music.  lM-parlje^  recitations.  Sec,  are  sought  after*  while 
Ititlo  attention  comparatively  is  given  to  the  studies  which 
the  classes  are  intended  to  carry  on  in  (grammar,  arithmetic, 
rnalhemalics,  and  science  generally.  Aa  might  be  expected 
II  lulcr  these  fircuiiis-.anies,  ihe  >i;pport  given  to  lhe>e  infill  ii- 
lion«  is  tiucluiiiiug  uiul  unceitain.  At  the  conimenceroent 
of  each  quarter  there  is  a  ru»li  of  subscribers;  the  libra- 
rian is  oppressed  with  applirattons  fur  books,  tlte  classes 
All,  the  supply  of  newspapers  isdefioient.  Seareely  amonth 
possiia  when  there  is 'room  and  ranne  enough,*  especially 
in  the  olaaa-room.  In  addition  to  tbw,  each  quarter  nearly 
T  .  a-thinls  are  new  members.  Many  of  thusc  who  leave 
I  turn  after  an'  ab&ence  of  three  or  six  months;  but  very 
fewr  n  ina;n  1  ii^  ( oniieeted  with  the  institutions.  In  the 
library,  Uiuk^  i  f  fii  iinn  are  chielly  iu  demaud;  even 
poetry  is  lits'.c  ii  i<  q.ii  >t.  and  acientiilo  hoolu  g«ierali> 
icruain  quietly  on  tiie  stielves. 

Tbo  true  Theory  <^ EduaUian  can  only  be  developed  by 
eODStderine  lue  being  is  on  whom  it  is  designed  to 
opermteu  Sduntion  is,  aecording  to  ita  ctymok«r»  the 
l«»a(ling out er  unfolding  of  the  human  powers.   Itis  oIh 

viouhIy  tlterefoie  a  means  forucertatii  purpose.  To  learn 
u  hat  litat  purpose  is  we  must  tefar  to  experience,  and  we  must 
lav«<itig^i«  thaeapaoitiea  of  th« ' 


246 

ascertained,  it  follows  that  education  i%  in  any  pirticular 
case,  an  instrument  for  devcloningthera.  Now  we  know  that 

tnaii  lias  not  only  physical  and  intellectual,  hut  also  mural 
and  spiritual  faculties,  all  of  which  edmalion  oiij^iit  to  take 
uiiriei-  Its  care.  That  education  is  iiiroinpletf  which  ne;;- 
iects  any  one  of  these  faculties;  and  thai  education  dis- 
charges its  functions  imperfectly  which  does  not  cultivate 
the  faculties  in  such  degreo  that  their  action  maj|r  be 
well  adjusted,  and  their  general  working;  be  harmonious. 
But  if  tbeni  nppetr  to  be  any  one  of  toe  faeutties  apart 
from  whose  influence  tbo  rest  work  {ndiflbreally  or  uro* 
duco  baneful  results,  and  which  is  found  when  in  health- 
ful vigour  to  strengthen,  refine,  and  control  the  whole  na- 
ture, this  power  oujiht  to  receive  primary  and  chief  atten- 
tion. The  work  iheu  of  education  is  to  foster,  strengthett, 
and  raise  the  physical,  inlelh  ctuul,  moral,  and  spiritual  ca- 
pabilities of  man.  Some  important  deduction:^  flow  from 
these  principles.  Etlucaiioii  ought  to  be  universal  both  in 
relation  to  eadi  individual  aud  the  oommnnity  at  large;  fbr 
it  ought  to  be  co-«xtcnsive  with  the  eapabilitiea  oQ  wbidi  it 
is  intended  to  act.  It  is  eonlniy  to  the  constitutioD  of 
man  and  to  the  desi^s  of  God  for  anv  one  of  oar  capacities 
to  remain  undeveloped.  Tin  y  err  wlio  neglect  to  educate 
llie  bi;<ly.  and  lliey  also  who  iu'j;U-cl  to  educate  the  mind. 
Thc-e  eiTol  s  re;ir«  sent  two  ilill'eretit  classes  of  men.  A  ixT- 
tHiii  sscLoul  uf  idulosophy  at  least  makes  lis^ht  of  reli^nouf? 
education;  physical  education  has  been  laineniably  neglected 
by  the  recognised  teachers  of  leligiuii.  The  latter  error  is 
now  disappearing,  but  the  former  has  been  gaining  ground  J 
and  this  error  is  the  more  to  be  deplored  because  ita  con- 
sequences must  be  serious  and  lasting.  1  f  any  one.  certain^ 
the  religious  fiMulty  maw  be  considered  as  the  moving^power 
of  the  human  being.  Relieion  indeed  rightly  understood  is 
the  central  licience,  vouna  whieli  all  other  bronchcii  of 
kiiowh-dye  and  all  other  pure  inlluencci^  are  grouped, 
towards  liieh  they  gravitali',  and  t'loni  wlucii  il  .  receive 
their  light,  their  heat, and  iheir  !iiglie-,t  value.  Bui  fur  the 
peculiar  political  circumstances  of  England,  any  system  of 
popular  education  which  omitted  direct  religious  culture 
would  probably  have  been  considered  by  thinking  men  as 
defective.  The  difficulties  which  stand  in  the  way  of  an 
adjustoMnt  of  contliotii^.  claims  may  be  numerous  and 
great,  and  tbw  may  aoeount  for  the  diffusion  of  the  mistake 
in  question ;  but  no  diffleulties  can  excuse,  mueh  leas 
Jw«il|r*»  depnftiM  Inmitniili.  PMneiplM  mnat  be  itatdilj 
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Mierled  ttlKtcr  adverse  as  well  n-  )\i\ourablo  circx  msiane.  ?, 
andlhe  rc«uU  wUl  at  Ust  prove  far  more  saU^f  .-im  y  than 
■nvlhins  wbUb  can  eMuo  from  expediency.  Keliniou  1:1 
education  U  all-importanlaiiU  indi-i)ciuablo.  nor  must  ia« 
fVienda  of  a  progressiT*  citilitatioii  be  delui  red  from  pro- 
clairaing  ilio  fa.  t  by  any  nppreheiwonlbal  n  may  in  some 
resrotls  be  turned  to  a  bad  account.  ....    «.  _j  j 

There  U  in  irulbno  otL>  -  )  '>aii  that  wbidi  »  afforded 
by  a  reliiiou*  training  for  lonn  ng  such  a  chartctar MlBO 
trials  ani  duties  of  life  require  both  ainon^-  the  rich  niitl 
the  pcjor.  The  mere  communication  ol  ku  .wledj{c,  and 
«ven  habits  of  rellcction  and  in.iuiry.  can  ■!■«  very  lUllc 
towaida  nal  happineu.  What  the  i«ople  «uni  is  uue  wi*- 
don  and  moral  power,  without  which  life  i»  a  scene  of  con- 
llict  and  misery ;  but  wiftdom  and  moral  power  are  the  pe- 
culiar eifls  of  relmioo.  .     ,       ,  , 

MoK.hiv  ih.  relore  should  be  taught  m  the  school*  la 
contu'cuou  wiih  the  san.tiou*  of  relision.  Apart  Irotn 
religious  inttuence  morality  r.i  u  -lirccl  l>ut  cannot  tonirol. 
Morality  mav  cnlii;hten  aiul  ii  may  eiijuin.bui  of  it»cll  it  is* 
Voverlw  to 'govern;  It  i»  preceptive .  t  luipidsive.  pointing 
out  our  path,  but  not  urging  u»  on  to  pursue  u.  Now  it  w 
pow«r  lalher  than  knowledgo  that  man  wants;  and  all 

ruino  power  for  tnaoA  purposes  has  it*  source  in  religion, 
may  W  weM  to  nnember  that  iheso  diotinctioii*  of 
Tu.  ..liu  rchjlion  are  factitioaa  and  arbilrary  ;  tlay  are 
nut  rcc.-ni>ed  n»  the  reoorrtt  of  tho  Cbrislian  levela- 
iKtn;  Ihcv  find  no  ;iu;li.>rily  in  the  Imman  mind.  Keligion 
includes  uioralitv.  orialbiii.  is  luoraiity  as  well  M  religion, 
cmnpribing  in  itself  whatever  is  neLL->;H  y  for  man  to  know, 
do.  and  be.  wliether  in  this  state  or  the  next,  in  onkr  to 
fulfil  the  divine  will,  to  perfect  his  chaiacler.  and  work  out 
bitbiebest  mod.  Couicquenlly.  lie  that  w  well  Innncd  in 
(be  bnowlodga  and  practice  of  the  Chri*ti;.n  religion  ha> 
1  Lceived  both  a  morol  and  a  religiou*  education,  and  »  fl»ly 
prepared  for  the  duties  of  life.     *  ... 

From  ihi>  1.  "11  >l  .  u  that  the  religioiia education  nere 
demanded  u  iioi  ut  a  t;inatical.  much  let*  a  eectartaH 
kind:  but  such  inHimcti  n  a.  may  i  i.l  ^hlen  the  mmrt  of 
thech.hl  and  the  aduii  a,  to  their  t .ij  u  tiies.  ibeir  duties, 
and  their  hopes;  and  suih  a  di-sn,,,,!,,-  .1.  uuiy  wuik  llio 
instruction  into  the  tharatier  ttll  it  *  leaven  ilu;  wliu-e 

lump.'  ,       ,  , 

It  ia  not  a  little  curious  that  m  regard  to  educatiuir  we 
may  take  a  loHon  from  tbe  anticnt  Persians.*  wlw.  accoi  dtng 
to  X.  ii  iiilion.  lemoving  education  from  tbe  bands  of  the 
uan-uis  itiiu  the  hands  of  ibe  state,  gave  tbe  saine  alleniion 
to  the  nior.il  tiuniini:  of  ili--  yx.n-  ns  w  now  under  the  bast 
circuTO&lances  i^<v«a  lo  lUuir  iiuLliocuial  instruction,  and  to 
brought  them  up  under  the  inlluciu  j  ■!  inocci  i  andexanip'.e. 
that  tbe  stale  was  savtd  from  the  p.aalul  uttcisity  of  inllict- 
ing  punishment,  in  conicqnencc  of  having  taki  11  sui  b  in 
tentive  measures  as  relieved  ihe  youth  from  tlie  dtiue  ol  . 
what  is  low  and  onjust.  Morals  with  thctu  were  a  prat  tical 
scienre.  the  principle*  of  which  %vi  re  llrst  tauthl  by  word  of 
mouth,  and  then  by  actual  example*  and  by  daily  practice.  | 

The  nioial.  taught  in  pninarv  schools  should  have  d 
re-urd  to  jiei  J.oiial,  domestic,  and  social  duties,  or  the  ob- 
ligations which  an  individual  o  w  s  Vj  his  family  and  to 
ll.o  s:ato.  The  instruciion  bhouhl  <  .i)>,.t  not  of  a  mere 
div  deijil  of  prcccpis,  but  >.hoi  1  1  ral  to  the  reason 
aii'a  aflLtlton^.  that  it  may  both  develop  ihcm  and  gain 
sueh  a  roi  ca  tion  in  the  biea^t  of  tho  scholar  as  to  be- 
come vlie  UviUS  jKjwer  which  governs  hi*  conduct.  It  is 
striinge  that  a  subject  fuch  as  moral  instruction  and  tiain- 
inL'.  whi<  h  i-  ul  paramount  importance,  should  hitljcrlo  have 
been  almost  iic^ltctcd  in  the  education  of  tbe  children  of 
the  poor.  N-r  is  it  much  Ic  s  sliangt-  that  the  nation 
should  have  iKis^d  through  daimcr>  and  d.irn  uhies  of  no 
insignificant  kind  viiiun  the  last  balf-ctntuiy,  sufiering  ^•) 
l.Ule  from  outbttuks  on  ilio  part  of  u  p.»pultttion  who  had 
never  been  instraeled  in  their  s  >ci,d  duties. 

The  preceding  leiuurks  lend  aU)  to  the  CDiiolusion  that 
tbe  culture  which  ensues  from  cducaiiou  is  m  it^lf  an  end. 
if  indeed  it  is  not  the  primary  and  great  end  of  t  ducatu.n. 
The  husbandman  sows  the  seed  in  order  to  pn  d  ..i  c  nr^in  ; 
the  ulucalur  di^-iiplines  the  faculties  that  bo  mav  bring 
tl.eiu  mio  vigwnmv  healthful,  and  plcasureable  activity.  In 
both  ca^e*  there  u.  an  ndequaie  end,  a  rcMilt  i  i  whu  h  the 
azems  may  »an»ftf>  toril>  rest.  Education  can  ha»e  no 
higher  oljvct  Ibaii  tbe  creation  of  happiness  by  means  of  the 

•  So*  ikit  w«  ««ffow  XiFwykw  mwMSte  s  xsat  slals  efsusMty  •  Im  ik« 
•ytoihttsara  JwM  M  salMlila  us  If  teiU. 


formation  of  oharacter.  This  is  tho  creat  ulgect  tif  t he  !>« t  « 
himself;  and  if  even  the  power  wTiieh  education  gira  i« 

r^^;<'.rded  as  an  in.stiuracni.  as  a  means  lo  seolO  9Ut••^l 
iwHiili,  stdl  the  pursuit  of  menial  and  moral  eulttireasa 

goiid  III  itstlf,  can  have  no  other  than  a  bcneflcial  rtsu^:. 
It  IS  important  therefore  that  the  purp  iscs  for  «luch  educi- 
tioii  is  s^iughl  should  be  {hi  id  uul  kept  i;i  tiicr  pio|»T 
rank.  Thai  which  is  secundaiy  must  not.  li owever  poo'l. 
be  thrust  into  the  first  place :  and  above  all  tiun  m.ist  n.; 
be  altogether  lost  sight  of,  which  in  reality  is  in  itself  a  mni 
im  portent  result,  if  not  the  great  end  of  edtteatton.  Tiw  fe*- 
matiou  of  character  then,  to  make  (10  to  apeak)  true  incn 
and  women,  beings  with  their  faeultiea  eomplete,  and,  id 
consequence,  v.ah  all  tlu-ir  intt-riial  sinrcfi  of  l.uppine^s, 
entire,  full.  :iiwl  ucii'.e— ih;s  >-luHild  he  oi.jwl  ( .irvfuilr 
studied  and  liil'i^ciilly  puiM  id  by  the  oaica..!-.  Uut  ber- 
even  superior  ruiiids  hall  behind  the  uuih.  making  li.  ■ 
chief  object  of  education  some  extrinsic  result — such  as,  it. 
the  case  of  males,  fliness  for  iho  duties  of  their  ftlalroa  .u 
life ;  in  tbe  case  of  female.<>,  sucii  as  may  prepare  them  !□  l# 
pleading  wives  and  useful  metheti-ainia  e»eeUent  in  thm- 
selves,  but  scari-ely  emitted  to  bold  the  flnt  rank,  if  fiir  oi» 
other  reasan  than  this,  that  an  outward  ftccompliihmsnl 
docs  not  of  necessity  imply  such  an  inward  cidture  aswj 
en^Ule  health  and  vigour  of  characicr.  ni.d  thm  dutab  f 
and  growing  happiness  wh:ch  Btit  iids  ou  gciu...ic  ^^oc^ll 
excelieme. 

Tlio  real  nature  of  education  considered  as  an  insiruta*  .: 
mav  ol»o  be  gathered  from  these  remarks.  If  the  subjtwi  t  ;> 
which  education  operates  is  mental  ami  moral  in  us  riiaiac 
tt  r.  and  the  effects  which  it  labours  to  produce  and  tho  aisi 
vl  ;<  h  i;  oi;u>it  to  pursue,  aho  mental  and  niuial.  tko  insint- 
uieiu  imisi  lit;  of  a  similar  kind.     Set linif  aside  ibeo  »' 
mufh  iif  It  as  is  tl.-;^iicil  for  a  physical  rcsuir,    'i  raiKi:  . 
a  iiunlal  and  a  moial  uitlucnco:  in  other  viui.U,  it  li  ran: 
aclJii;.;  on  mind;  it  is  a  superior  actiiiL'  i;u  ai:  ii.li.'ii  rcha;.; 
tcr;  it  IS  human  thought  and  hutnun  sytopaiiue*  broLfi 
to  bear  on  kindred  elements  in  the  boionfs  of  the  young  ; 
is  the  power  of  religion  hvinj;  and  bruathintj  in  one  wi.. 
going  forth  into  another,  and  kindline  within  that  <.itc 
01  responding  vitality.   Whence  it  is  obvioua  that  muck  ' 
wfiat  IS  calleil  education  does  not  deaervc  the  name;  thst  1 
111.  (  hanical  routine  is  not  eJuraii  jn.  nor  dexterity  of  haiZ^ 
nor  skill  in  viiapms?  cert  a  n  fo;rii8.  nor  tho  utterance 
articulate  sounds.    If  so,  ilu  ii  nailn.'.  writing,  and  at,V 
metic.  how  well  soever  tliey  may  be  taught,  ought  nr>l  La '. 
diniiifled  with  the  name,  though  they  may  ,ii  la\ou:j 
circumstances  contribute  sometbini;  to  education.    It  • 
equally  clear  that  no  genuine  education  can  be  impartisd  V 
one  educator  to  large  nomberaof  pupils  of  differMit«i>* 
and  different  capacitiee  assembled  together  in  tbe  esb- 
phsce.    Little  can  be  di>ne  except  each  scholar  comes  it 
unmediaie  contact  with  the  educating  mind.    Frum  .1 
mind  earh  pui  il  niusi  ilr;i\v  thu  j-i-iwci-  u  liirh  w  q.^ri- 
trnd  call  forth  his  o%\n  powda;  and  lu  deteimine  liow.  ui  t 
ca»e  <if  the  education  of  the  cSiil  hou  of  the  poor,  tlii»  net 
tnunicaiion  is  to  bo  secured,  ought  to  be  on  object  vf  ^  5 
'  mount  import  a  nee, 

I    The  tenor  of  these  obterrations  has  determined  ar,: 
I  thinfc,  namely,  what  ought  to  be  the  prevailing  spirit  and  > 
'  the  discipline  of  a  tehoeU  Sdiool  in  reality  holda  ilie  iL  - 
of  home;  homo  i*  God's  school,  hut  stnoe  prwent  v.*  - 

tf  life  do  not  permit  the  parent  to  give  his  d.  1  1  a  »i.  . 
;  training,  he  lriin.-.fers  edui-ali«in  to  the  schouL  'llie 
'  therefore  i-honld  approximate  ns  closely  ns  possible  t< 
home.    Now  in  theory  the  home--  of  this  land  are  I-  br  c 
homes;  the  school  in  constqueuce  should  Lo  x 
Christian  home.    Such  a  union  of  terms  rails  up  i- 
mind  ideas  of  jsentkne^s.  forbiaiance,  an<l  aSecliou.  1& 
then  are  ihe  moral  qualities  which  ought  to  pcervjl  ic  > 
school.   If  so,  severity  and  harshness  must  b«  boiu^bMd  • 
iiicoinf  rii;hh'  wilh  tlif  objects  for  which  school*  are  -jm 
luted.  i\di  a;>j  th.  \  i  iilv  incompatible,  but  thi  y  .irc  *rna 
preventive  and  Kuhv^  i  .ivc  ,1  i!i  .  o  objet  ts.    "1  he  di-f  :- 
every  moral  quality  |Toduce-»  ns  like  in  tliosowh  >  lisb-ii- 
witno-sit;  and  iinle:.*  the  aim  m  school-iraining  1- j.  - 
duce  a  i^evi  re.  harsh,  miA  unlovini:  churacter,  sevt  r;iy  - 
harshness  must  be  ^unl.ou-iy  avuided. 


So  also  ibe  intellectual  intiuenoe  employed  >l. 
such  as  is  likely  lo  call  out  and  strengthoa  ike  an 
powers.   The  chief  good  of  education  i»  not  lo  b*  b* 
for  in  outward  results,  nor  oven  in  ibe  adtousl  «f  ks- 
but  rttbtr  in  audi  h^i«  of  mmL' 
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power  to  fix  the  thoughts  on  any  given  object,  to  compre- 
iiMd  many  Mrticular*  at  ono  view,  to  resolve  a  complex 
Mll^wt  inlQ  fit  component  elements,  to  endure  lengthened 
■MfftUB*  to  CMiy  dstBimiottiona  into  praetica»  to  find  re- 
■oanM  ftr  thinking  tnd  for  bappinon  whbin'-at  nay  fit  a 
young  person  for  oiscbarging  his  duty  under  all  rircum- 
Blanoes.  Mere  instruction  tbererore  is  not  education,  but 
simply  an  instrument  of  education.  The  aim  should  bv 
fo  to  inform  tlie  mind,  os  by  the  very  act  of  infunning  to 
■k'vclop  and  ttrengtben  its  powers.  Tiic  instruction  then 
that  deadens  the  appetite  for  knowledge  uml  uveilnuds  (he 
powers  is  not  education,  but  something  furei^u  to  its  nature. 

Thai*  aw  two  modes,  corresponding  with  two  processes, 
Vf  vhiail  tbe  mind  carries  on  lU  own  education,  namely, 
synthesis  and  aaalyiia,  wbieb  tbould  ba  atadiad  and  em- 
phiyed  by  th«  aduealor  ai  bit  great  imtrunenfs.  By  syn- 
tliesia  he  will,  both  nriilly  atid  by  means  of  manualt,  oflVr 
knowledge  to  tlie  miod  iu  a  simple,  attractive,  yet  sysletiiu'.ic 
form,  rising  by  degrees  from  the  more  to  the  le^  eusy.  ami 
from  the  simple  to  the  complex.  By  analysiii  he  wtti  \md 
tho  child  to  decompose  the  inniier  of  instruction  which  he 
bos  received,  to  trace  out  ilio  relations  of  the  sercral  portions 
to  one  or  more  tlcmcutury  principles,  their  connections  with 
otiiar  branches  of  knowladm  and  tbo  more  obvious  deduc- 
tian*  which  mny  ba  mada  mm  then.  Thus  will  he  at  once 
aaaartain  that  ha  haa  avcoaadad  in  comnwaioaiing  bit 
laiMiHa  lo  the  puplU  and  in  making  thoaa  lanoulheniwlTes 
proliflc  in  additional  inforTnalion. 

In  the  omployiacnt  of  these  instrumenli  the  educator 
vnusi  lie  iMi  eful  to  follow  nature  in  her  order  of  unfoUhii^  the  j 
faculiiet;  iicmutt  addro^it  those  first  which  appear  tiriil,aiid  i 
lie  must  carefully  sbsiain  from  atiytlung  calculated  lo  force  ! 
any  natural  power  into  prematuro  aciiviiy,  or  (o  overwork 
•ny  faculty  when  it  bas  coma  Ibrtb.  Now  the  tigbt,  the 
haartng.  and  tha  kraeh  aia  tha  giftt  of  notura  wbieb  ore 
aaiUait  davolonad.  TfaepoveroTrallaetioncomeaota  latar 
paiiod,  and  onlv  as  a  reauU  of  tha  ofwration  and  inlluanoa  of 
the  tentes.  The  mind  of  a  child  it  an  empty  sloreltoute ; 
IliL  c)c,  the  ear,  and  the  touch  ar«  the  portals  through 
wiiirh  this  storehouse  is  supplied  with  tuitller,  winch,  re 
ceivedand  l.nd  up,  is  afterwards  operated  upon  by  the  imud. 
pursuant  to  its  own  laws.  If  then  the  senses  are  the  Hrat  uf 
our  fkeulties  wbicb  are  fit  for  use,  tbe  senses  should  receive 
tbe  earliest  attention  of  tbe  educator.  A  cbild  can  itntue- 
diateiy  observe ;  therefore  tha  power  of  ubsertation  shoul  1 
ba  flrat  eoltivatad.  Il  ia  important  that  all  tha  aanaas  abould 
aaeaiva  eoltiTalioa,  not  manly  for  dia  information  of  which 
they  may  be  made  tho  vebicio,  but  also  with  a  view  to  that 
training  wliich  is  fir»t  among  the  purposes  of  education  ;  but 
the  eye  may  take  some  prectMlciico,  aa  the  sensi  T  l^iii 
Comes  lirst  in  tho  onler  of  natural  &ciisibdily.  At  a  vt-iy 
early  period  the  educator  should  bejjin  to  teach  his  scholar 
bow  to  use  bis  eyes  and  other  s^enu^s,  both  by  words  and  by 
examples;  and  as  tho  other  faculties  are  found  to  exp.md 
thenuelveo,  so  should  (hey  be  from  the  first  taken  under  bis 
fostering  care,  that  by  esercisa  ha  nay  bring  Iham  la  act 
harmenianily  and  aiBeiaally. 

Tt  {•  howafwr  nuceiiary  that  adoeation  ihonld  be  alao  ra- 
garded  as  a  means  lo  some  outran!  result,  and  here  at  onco 
the  social  distinctions  of  life  present  theiiiselvos  to  our  atten- 
tion and  nimlify  our  \iens.  It  a  obvious  that  a  child  should 
learn  that  which  will  best  prepare  him  for  the  labour*,  tho 
trials,  and  tbe  duties  tbrou(;li  -whirh  he  will  have  to  pa-*.  In 
other  words,  tho  children  of  the  poor  ought  to  bo  taught 
what  most  concerns  them  to  know,  what  they  will  have 
immadialely  to  do,  and  what,  other  things  remaining  the 
Bama^  will  prove  the  most  fruitful  source  of  happiness.  At 
tha  eama  liwib  tha  prinaiy  oUaet  of  adueaiion,  —  the 
formation  of  ahnaeter,-- abould  ano  ba  kept  in  riaw ;  and 
the  discipline  through  whirli  a  cliild  ought  to  be  conducted 
and  iht;  subjects  of  know  led<;e  lo  be  placed  before  him.  must 
be  determined  by  a  joint  re ferenoa  labia  capacitkia Mid  his 
probable  future  station  in  life. 

Now  in  treating  of  the  mere  external  parls  of  education, 
haalth  of  Iba  bodyi*  tbe  first  thing  that  demands  our  atten- 
tion. Tha  ha4y  b  iba  inatntmont  by  which  the  mind  exe- 
eniaa  ita  pnrpoeat.  and  by  which  therelbra  much  of  the  good 
which  aduaation  doet,  makaa  itaalf  Mt  It  would  conse- 
quently laam  to  be  of  the  first  impoctmca  that  Ihia  inotra- 
inent  should  be  kept  in  the  highest  atalaaf  alBdannr.  Bnt 
tins  is  an  end  which  cannot  be  attained  if  men  are  brought 
up  m  total  ignorance  of  the  structure  of  their  bodies  and  of . 
titt  laws  of  health.  Prom  tim  OntlhaiaitatabildfaB  libonld  I 
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be  habitually  taught  to  know  tbe  conditions  on  which  haalth 
depvtids;  such  as  relate  to  the  s(alo  of  (heir  dwellings,  the 
condition  of  their  persons  as  lo  cleanliness  and  olbermatlera 
of  the  lika  kind,  of  which  not  only  tha  labouring  claitfai^ 
but  many  othara  are  axtreroLdy  ignorant.  Yet  knowledge 
of  this  kind  possesses  no  place  hitherto  even  among  llie 
plans  which  have  been  pmpoundod  for  improving  popular 
edut^lion.  There  i»  no  peculiar  liilliculiy  in  comuiuiiii-.aiinj; 
(he  requi&ite  knowledge,  and  on  the  part  ot  the  young  the 
reception  of  it  would  be  easy  and  pleasant.  If  we  measure 
knowledge  by  its  real  usefulness,  that  i>,  its  power  to  pro- 
mote happiness,  what  comparison  is  theie  between  this  m- 
formatioo  and  a  knowledge  of  geography,  histury.  or  other 
tbinga  af  the  kind?  A  man  may  be  ignorant  n  all  ibaia 
mattai%  and  yet  live  a  virtuous,  happy,  and  lonq;  life,  bnt 
lie  cannot  with  impunily  remain  ignorant  of  the  laws  of 
health.  Till' mo>t  ubsuul  andllie  initsl  uijiirituis  [.i  t  j  nli,  ,'s 
prevail  nn  tins  point  iinioiif;  the  piojile  :  and  in  ;^tiu:.ul 
they  imayme  tbiit  s^cklicvs,  (lI^ei.■•e,  and  diath  deiiend  on 
causes  altogether  beyond  Ihcir  reach,  on  luck  or  chance, 
and  that  luty  have  no  other  rafonrca  than  paniva  auhaaia> 
sion. 

It  in  also  by  means  of  the  body  that  the  children  of  the 
poor  will  have  loget  their  bread.  Tbey  should  be  taught  to 
know  thia  aa  a  fbal,  aa  a  simple  piece  of  infoimation.  whidi 
involvaa  nalthar  merit  nor  deoMcit.  neither  honour  nor  dia- 
faonoor.  For  luch  exorei«ee  of  the  body  aa  thev  are  Ulialy 
to  be  called  to,  tliey  ought  from  nri  early  period  toba  pN* 
part'il  while  at  school  by  an  industrial  training. 

This  remark  comprises  much  more  tlmn  a  demand  of 
hcxlily  labour  from  the  young.  It  in\olves  such  a  courMi  of 
in&truction  a*  may  best  prejjare  ihein  for  ihcir  future  occu- 
patiooa.  lliero  is  no  pursuit  in  life-  not  even  that  which 
IS  most  mechanical — which  does  mi  depend  on.  or  is  not 
connected  with  certain  principlea  j  for  all  manual  labour  ia 
only  the  carrying  out  and  raaiiwtton  of  raaulta  Oar  wbieh 
aaience  bos  prepared  tho  way.  It  is  equally  certain  that 
there  is  no  labour  which  may  not  be  lightened  or  relieved 
by  knowled'^'i'.  A  f;(io'l  education  ihcreforu  would  make 
the  labourer  acQuaiiiicd  witli  (be  facts  and  principles  on 
which  hi.'i  art  is  built ;  and  thu*-  enable  him  to  enjoy  tlie 
rational  and  sustaining  pleosu^e  of  working  nnderstand- 
iiiL'ly,  w itli  a  view  to  a  given  resjit,  and  labouiin^  theiefura 
ill  a  manner  fitted  to  improve  his  character  as  a  man  aa 
well  as  his  efficiency  as  a  workmin. 

But  no  improwrocnt  can  ha  axpecied  in  popular  educa- 
tion until  a  better  race  of  taaeheis  t«  proridacU  Great  aa  ia 
tho  deficiency  of  schools,  yet  if  tltey  were  flUed  with  eom- 
petent  instructors,  the  chief  evil  would  be  remedied. 

I  I  ti  l  houses  too  of  (he  working  c1a.st.es,  particularly  in 
I  lie  iiiaiiurucluring  districts,  a  chan^t:  is  most  desirable. 
'Whatev  er  tune  may  be  occupied  in  school  duties,  there  are 
many  hours  which  a  cbild  spends  during  which  Ihu  edu- 
cator bas  no  intluenee  over  him ;  and  Oiese  are  the  very 
times  which  the  vouog  are  most  suscep(ible  of  imprus-nions ; 
when  tbc  moral  and  intellectual  capacities  open  to  sur- 
rounding induanaaa.  and  reoeive  Uiem  readily  and  retain 
the  impramion  deeply.  In  tbe  actual  siata  of  tfainga  then, 
the  real  educators  of  tho  young  are  their  perenis,  their 
brothers  and  si&(er8,  their  playmates,  their  raaital  com* 

ERnions  — in  one  woid,  their  home.  And  what  must  that 
omu  be  for  moral  or  Htr  intellectuni  ini»truciion,  from  which 
the  mother  is  absent  the  ^leaicr  i>nrt  of  her  time,  beiii!^ 
occupied  in  tlie  factory  from  five  in  the  morning  till  six  or 
seven  at  night?  Amtiher  mother  is  indeed a(  home(a  rare 
case),  but  Hhe  has  from  her  girlhood  up  to  her  muthcrbood 
been  trained  in  a  factory,  and  knows  scarcely  anviliing  of 
good  bouaewifaiy,  and  atill  lass  of  tha  moral  ohligationa 
undarwbich  aha  stands  lo  harahildraitt.  Theehildren  them- 
selves also  are  sent  to  tha  flwincy  to  work  long  before  they 
could  under  any  system  have  receired  a  proper  (raining 
But  they  soon  earn  eiiouRh  to  malio  them  feel  independent 
of  their  parents,  who,  having  perhaps  for  years  derived  the 
f  il  l  f  iiieaiis  of  ^iupporting  (ho  family  from  the  earnings  of 
tliree  or  four  elder  children,  have  become  idle,  lost  (heir 
character,  and  have  now  to  fiiruprgle  with  these  elder  chil- 
dren for  tlta  maintenance  of  their  own  authority,  instead  of 
being,  at  tha  Boat  critienl  pariod  of  their  Uvaii  their  gnldea 
and  flciends^ 

No  smalt  part  of  these  as ila  «M«ilta  ftnm  Ilia  employment 
of  femaloH  in  mills  and  Ihelories;  norean  they  becfieciually 
removed  by  any  other  means  than  an  act  of  the  legislature, 
whtehabMudnwiibit  mwh  an  oeoupntion  to  females  alto* 
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i;etl»er.  or  at  least  to  the  mothers  of  fmmilies.  Great  would 
be  thm  ctwpg*  effected  in  hundrads  of  itmilics  which  are 
sapponed  bjr  Ihctory  labour  if  aoeh  ftliw  «»re  to  pau.  and 
if  U  wtn  tecompanitd  by  an  •ficimt  mtMn  of  odimtion 
for  ftuMlM  of  tho  working  rlaates.  In  the  ordinary  olMo  of 
society  alt  tluit  shouM  he  jienilinr  i;  -v  fomalf's  education 
would  bo  loft  to  hur  mother.  Bui  jiuung  a  largo  part  of  tho 
inaiiufactunnK  classes  th<To  are  rrnt  motlicrs  who  rouhl 
give  anything  approaching  to  the  requisite cJucAtioti.  Tlieio 
U  then  no  other  resonrce  but  the  school.  It  is  altogether 
impoaaiblo  that  the  Ubouring  classes,  at  least  of  the  manu- 
Aelatioj^  dntricis,  nut  evor  M  hoppy  until  a  new  and  im- 
pMMdncNiof  BM»tb«ait|i|N«n.  In  Mdition  tbonlbre  lo  tlie 
•dimtioiMl  rninintot  sireadjr  mentionod,  it  ia  neoMMij 
that  there  shouH  be  a  siilTu  u'iit  iiuiiibcT  of  girls' schools  in 
which  tho  ordinary  art■^  of  doiu€»iic  lite— hakinpf.  brewing, 
rookin:,'.  sewing,  kinliing,  making  and  inendinj^,  shoultl  be 
tati^rht ;  111  which  the  children  should  bt»  tmiiK-d  tu  personal 
iioatncs*  an  I  propriety;  to  command  their  temper,  to  regu- 
late their  nassions,  to  know  and  feel  the  importance  of  their 
actual  and  their  cominc  dutiM.  And  since  it  ta  obvious 
tJut  the  mind  of  a  child  eaniuK  undontand  many  of  the 
dutiet  of  tronien,  tliora  sfaooM  be  instittitiont  to  reeeiTO  tbo 
children  when  they  leave  the  school,  institutions  so  ordered 
that  their  hours  and  discipline  may  be  suited  to  young 
women  en{;agcd  in  and  destined  for  manual  labour;  and 
presided  over  by  mntrons  whose  character  would  be  a  ffua- 
ranti'i!  tliat  all  would  be  dotu!  to  instruct  and  train  tneir 
scholars  for  tbcir  future  duties,  whether  as  domestic  scr- 
vant^  ur  motheri  of  liibouret«*  flmiilies.  This  matter  is  of 
vital  interest  to  the  working  man,  and  therefim  to  the 
eountrv.  fur  it  natteni  Kttle  what  the  laboonar'a  oarhings 
arOi  what  bis  own  intelligence  is,  if  he  boa  not  ■  thrifty, 
kind'heartcd,  sensible,  aud  industrious  wife. 

Among  tho  changes  desirabk'  mi  the  jiart  of  tlio  iiariMits 
is  the  fXistence  of  a  disposition  to  provide  out  of  ilu  ir  own 
resources  suitable  means  lir  the  education  of  Iheir  ibiMrL-n. 
That  it  is  their  duty  to  make  this  provision  when  they  have 
the  power  is  unqiiC!>tionnble  ;  and  although  it  is  too  much 
to  expect  at  tho  prvtioat.  yet  sometbing  may  be  done  to- 
wards it,  and  the  complete  fnlflment  of  the  claim  may  be 
looked  to  M  an^ultimatc  end.  There  is  nothing  but  their 
own  exerliaoA  which  can  brm;,'  to  the  labouring  classes  all 
the  piod  whi-  li  i-dLii  iitiii;i  cm  convey.  The  charity  of  edu- 
cation, hke  ih,irit\  of  every  kind,  tetuls  to  j>au)ieiise  those 
whvKii  it  aims  tu  binelit:  and  m)  Ion;:  as  tlie  t  diuatiun  of 
the  poor  depends  on  the  efforts  of  rival  and  coiillicling  par- 
ties in  ruliKion  or  in  politics,  it  is  impossible  that  tbo  power 
thus  gained  should  not  bo  used  in  order  to  further  the  opi> 
nions  and  interests  of  tbeeeveral  Ibeiiona.  In  the  mean- 
time the  people  are  Mjiardod  and  treated  as  inatnimenls 
for  a  piiri>o8c.  and  their  education  is  shaped  and  varie<I  not 
by  a  regard  to  what  i>  a^^^dut^  ly  1).  >:,  but  lo  wlial  ii  cl.ii- 
ducive  to  the  ends  of  Ilie  jKirty  win.  h  directs  it.  It  is  true 
that  siomc  go<id  lia->  U'-.uliiil  from  the  efforts  <i|'  individuals 
o!id  soi'tfiies  by  which  such  <Hlucaiiuii  as  the  poor  have  re- 
(Mi'.id  lla^  been  conducted  during  a  century.  Itifoqnally 
true  that  those  voluntary  exertions  have  in  many  cases 
sprung  from  pure  and  eulac]{«d  benevolence.  Still  tbey 
could  not  under  the  ciicumsiancM  fad  to  be  accompanied 
by  a  large  amount  of  oeolartan  and  party  feeling.  At  the 
present  hour  this  i*  peculiarly  the  i-a-c  The  olninli  is 
arrayed  against  dii.>ent.  d.».-eut  is.  arrayed  at;aiii>t  the 
rbunb.  :ri  r.i;niv<;iiii,,n  for  the  lar|;;eBt  ehare  m  ibe  educa- 
tion vt  the  ehdJrenuf  iLo  poor ;  aud  the  rivalry  is  iu  greater 
or  less  aetnily  thmugh  eracy  city  attd  village  of  tbo 
kinf;dora. 

The  mngnitwie  of  the  evtl  and  of  the  interests  which  are 
at  slake  aecm  to  demand  the  inlcrveatioa  of  tbo  govern- 
ment by  means  of  a  general  calbotie  and  truly  national 
education.  But  tho  condict  of  |>artie!>  ^wm  ti(t!e  reason  to 
expect  this  at  present.  Still  tho  Kovt'iiuui.nt  is  duiug  some- 
ihiiig;  but  tbo  remedial  measures  employed  cannot  over- 
take the  disorder.  Perhaps  after  all,  the  end  to  be  aimed 
at  i*.  that  tho  people  should  seriously  take  tho  education  of 
llieir  children  into  llioir  own  hands,  or  entrust  it  to  proper 
j>er*uii«  of  their  own  ihoice.  This  end  may  be  fkeilitated 
by  that  love  of  independence  which  has  hitlwrto  been  » 
marked  festtm  in  the  ebotaetar.of  Bnglisbmeii.  who  do  not 
bko  either  •  govemment  or  indavidaala  m  be  obttpdjng  on 
tbew  private  ooncerna . 

Nor  arc  the  pecuniary  nn-ans  uf  the  poor  alloi,;etlier  iii- 
sullincut  for  tbtt  unpurtant  object.   Exccpiioos  at  present 


must  be  made  for  largo  clasies  of  workmen,  but  in  ^enci^l 
there  are  comparatively  few  families  in  whicli,  with  a  wm 
economy,  something  could  not  be  spared  lor  educalioQ.  If 
however  tbo  itrinetpl*  of  asaodatioa  oo«id  bo  bNai|hi  inio 
operation  in  eonneotion  with  edneation.  the  diflkvlliea 
wii'.iM  lif  m-jch  rliminisherl.    Already  there  are  aelf-sop- 

Is  for  the  body,  why  not  self- 
supportiiit:;  nar-iTir^  lur  ili.;  iiKiii!  :*  As  itiSttht*  poor  OOW 
pay  in  the  large  towns  (seo  lable,  p.  41)  nearly  the  sanoe 
siiin  of  money  for  a  bad  education  for  half  the  childrtn. 
which  under  proper  arrangeroenta  would  secure  an  esceikroi 
education  for  all  their  children.  Let  us  suppose  popular 
achoola  to  be  oataUiibed,  each  contaioiag  one  hundred 
children ;  and  that  each  ftroily  supplioa  timaolielai*.  Fifty 
families  would  consf::u!e  a  school-union.  The  several  unwnt 
in  each  neighbourhood  nngbt  be  formed  intoadistrict*unioti, 
the  diitricl-unions  formed  int  >  c  unty-unioos;  the  coonu- 
unions  into  one  grand  national-union.  Lot  aispence  a  «e< A 
be,  by  the  laws  of  tho  union,  paid  for  each  child,  and  an  -ji 
come  is  secured  for  each  school  of  130/.  per  annum,  for 
the  guaranteed  salary  of  130/.  a  year,  a  competent  aMMr 
would  in  time  bo  obtained,  .who  should  be  mfnamd  *»  fn- 
euro  in  tmittmit.  Rchoot'ioonM  and  lehool  a|»pnratu 
might  V  ,  upplied  by  the  slate  either  as  a  eift  or  by  loaoa. 
Then  thcrt;  are  tho  rooms  in  which  Sunday-tcbooU  ar« 
taught,  the  >,'Tt'ater  jiart  of  which  are  li  ft  ui,  icupied  dur-.itf 
160  hours  out  of  168  of  which  ev»iry  week  conviitg.  VViik 
the  aids  that  would  present  theraselve<),  tho  yx^ople  in  th« 
largurtowna  at  least  could,  without  serious  dilMcuUv,  po 
vide  ■ehool-rooma  fbr  themselves  in  time,  if  tbev  did  bitlc 
men  to  tt^n  toma  than  by  up  the  mv'Mf^  which  weald 
ensue  flimi  their  making  nee  in  earii  diatne*  of  their  ews 
school-romn  in  wliicb  to  trtmsact  the  business  of  their 
existinj;  clubs  and  unions,  instead  of  resorting,  as  thojr  no* 
generally  do,  to  the  public-house,  where  all  have  to  per  i 
rent,  not  the  less  exorbitant  for  bcinj?  mostly  indirect,  and 
where  many  barter  away  their  re.-^>urccs  and  tlieir  character 
for  present  gratification,  to  be  followed  by  future  pain  u 
themselves  and  their  families. 

One  sign  of  the  intereit  which  the  jpeople  are  bogniniflf 
to  take  in  the  edneation  of  their  dnidmi  appeun  in  tbi 
proposal  which  bas  lately  been  made,  and  partly  iode«4 
retpondwl  to,  in  an  excellent  pamphlet  by  Lovett  aiwd 
Collins,  •written  in  Warwick  Gaol,' entitled  '  Chartism,  i  ^ 
now  organisaiiun  of  tbo  j>eople,  pmbracing  o  plan  fhr  xht  ' 
education  and  improvement  of  the  people  poliiirally  zrti 
socially.'  The  main  objects  of  this  publication  are  tbixs  *e: 
forth:— 

'  To  erect  public  halls  or^scbools  ibr  the  people  throogb- 
ottt  the  kingdom,  upon  the  most  approvid  prhtciptea.  nnd  ia 

such  districts  as  may  be  ncL'c-,sary.    Such  halls  to  be  used 
during  tile  day  as  infant,  prep.irati>iY,  and  day  srho.Ls  ««  , 
which  thechiltlien  shall  be edueaicd  on  the  most  ap[irf"\s?4 
plans  lUeasMtciaiiun  can  devise ;  embracing  physical,  tuenial. 
moral,  and  political  nistructum  ;  and  u^ed  of  an  eveoint; 
fur  public  lectures  on  phy!.ical,  moral,  and  political  science, 
for  readings,  di.u  u<Mon$.  musical  entertainments,  dnncinp 
and  such  other  bealthfui  and  rational  reeieationn  an  ma; 
serve  to  instruct  and  cheer  the  industriout  claaet  afUr  I 
their  hours  nf  toil,  and  prevent  the  formation  of  vieiou-  ar 
intoxicating  habits.    Such  halls  to  have  two  coiumcxli'j'Jt 
playgriiuiids,  and  whare  prapticable  a  pleasure-garden  st 
tarheil  to  each  ;  apartments  for  the  teachers,  rooms  Ibr  b 
and  cold  baths,  for  a  small  museum,  a  laboratory  and  (*■ 
neral  workshop,  whore  the  children  may  be  taught  txp^ 
ments  in  soioaea^  n  well  aa  the  flmt  pnimiplaa  or  tlm  inaii 
useful  trades. 

'To  eatahlUi'  in  such  towns  or  dittrkte  as  may  be  Ibvni 
necessary,  iMrmat  or  teachers'  schools,  for  the  purpow 
instructing  acboolmoslcrs  aud  mistresses  in  the  must  a; 
proved  systatta  of  physical,  mental*  moral*  nad  pektkai 

training. 

*To   establish,  on    the   most   approved  systom. 
agricultural  and  industrial  schools  as  may  be  required  tu  i 
ttie  education  and  support  of  tho  orphan  cbildrem  of  t3«  I 
association,  and  for  instructing  ibcm  m  aoma  uaeAil  mda 
or  occunation.    To  establish  oircnlaUiv  libiBrwa,  ftoan  a 
hundred  to  two  hundred  volumes  each,  containing  Uie  ro  *-- 
oseful  works  on  politics,  morals,  the  sciences,  histury.  ar«. 
suib  in*trucli\f       I  rnlertaiiiinj;  woiki  as  may  be  ' 
rally  8ppruvi-d  o(.    {such  hbiurioa  l«  vary  as  unu-h  xa.  |.»  » 
.siblo  from  each  other,  and  to  be  sent  in  rotation  fn^aa  ».••. 
town  or  village  iu  the  di«triot,to  auolber ;  there  to  be  piaccl  I 
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M  Um  hmh  of  a  KipoMtU*  ponon.  to  b«  lent  out  acconl- 
-ing  to  the  rules,  and  after  a  stated  time  forward«d  to  the 
next  dUtrict. 

*To  print,  from  timt;  ta  time,  such  tracts  and  pamphlot.s 
as  the  auociation  may  consider  nec  -  u  >  1  i  romoinig  its 
objects,  and  when  its  organization  is  complete,  to  publish  a 
monthly  or  quarterly  national  periodical. 

*To  ofler  premiums,  whenever  it  may  be  considered  ad- 
viseablo,  fur  the  best  essays  on  the  instrurtion  of  children ; 
for  tha  bat  description  of  scbool-booka  in  itttmla,  juv» 
niloa.  ioA  adults ;  or  for  any  other  object  promotivoof  tlie 
social  and  political  wtlfare  of  tlie  people. 

'To  appoint  a»  many  missionaries  as  may  be  (ii-eraL'd  ne- 
cessary to  visit  tlie  different  districts  of  the  kingdom,  for 
the  purpose  of  explaining  tho  views  ©f  tlic  associalion,  f  ir 
pramotin^  its  etTu-iont  organisation,  for  lecturing;  oti  its 
different  objticu,  for  viiitint^  the  different  scbools  when 
WMted,  and  otherwise  sce.n^  Ui  it  the  intentioni  of  the 
gnioial  body  are  carried  into  effect  in  the  sevenl  localities, 
•eeoMliBff  to  the  iMtraetknia  they  may  receite  ftvn  tin 
general  board. 

*To  devise,  from  time  to' time,  the  hest  means  by  which 
llic  moni'ir  r-^  !m  tlieir  several  loc  i ! i  i  li  s  may  collect  subsrrip- 
tioni^uml  (Joiiatiuns  in  aid  ofthe  ilxne  olijects,  may  mauage 
tho  superintendence  of  t1i</  tial;^  and  schools  of  their 
respective  dntrtcts,  raav  have  due  control  over  all  the  affairs 
of  the  association,  and  share  in  all  its  advantages,  without 
ineurriog  personal  risk,  or  vioUting  the  iawt  of  the  oouo- 

In  order  to  ofltet  tbeee  imMrtant  porpoeeih  U  it  impeaed 
tliBt »  national  ttioeietion  shovld  m  mimed,  and  on  the 

supposition  that  as  m-ir p  ; -ons  would  join  it  as  signed 
*  liie  national  petition.'  uaiutly,  one  million  two  hundred 
and  eighty-threo  thousand,  each  subscribing;  a  penny  per 
t^L•ek,  or  one  jiliilling  a  quarter,  an  annual  sum  would  be 

Sroducci  of  two  hundred  and  fiftv-six  thousand  six  liun- 
red  pounds.    Tins  amount  would  enable  the  association 
to  effect  every  year  the  fbHoviog  important  ohjecta:-^ 
To  ereet  eighty  belli,  or  Mernnl  or  iodusliial 

lehoirik  a»  MOM.  euh  .  .  .  £Mt,m 
To  eetaUiili  eeren  hondred  lad  ton  oireahting 

'libraries  at  301.  earh'  .  14,200 

To  employ  four  missionaries  at  -20n/.  pi  r  annum  BOO 
To  circulate  twenty  thousand  tracts  per  week, 

at  1 5«.  per  thousand        .  .  *        •  'SO 
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The  plan,  though  somewhat  immature  in  its  dctnils,  is 
presented  in  such  a  manner  as  to  show  that  it  is  not  a  hope- 
less thinj^  to  expect  that  the  working;  classes  wdl  make  jho- 
vision  fur  tho  trducation  of  timr  children,  and  it  proves  that 
by  very  small  individuoleflbrtoiliqrflanelfoetolgeetoof  tbe 
greatest  importance. 

In  giving  n  brief  notice  of  what  has  recently  been  done 
Ibr  the  imptowencnt  of  edwcntion  in  Koelaad.  th»  eflbrta 
of  gotemment  dnin  chief  ettontion.  1%eao  eflbrto  tan?* 
proeeeded  on  the  principle  of  stimulating  and  expanding 
the  agencies  which  are  already  in  existence,  rather  than  or 
^npplylng  thoiii<  'n-  f  i  L-iiili!;shing  a  general  and  uniform 
system  of  edcian  ji,  ni  l  i  (ml*  control  of  the  state.  For 
several  yfLir-.  pa,-;,  j^T.itii.-  i-f  '.n.inui/.  per  annum  have  been 
made  by  parliament,  and  distributed  chiefly  through  tho 
IMational  and  the  Lancasterian  schools,  in  furtherance  of 
education.  The  following  are  the  chief  regulations  made 
bj  the  *  Committee  of  Council  on  Education,'  as  given  in  a 
doeoBMnt  oideicd  by  the  Honae  of  Oommone  to  printed, 
Oet,  IBM.  The  earn  to  be  diabuiaed  wee  M,OO0li  Every 
application  for  a  grant  is  to  be  made  in  the  form  of  a  mu- 
inonaU  addressed  '  To  the  Ri^ht  Honourable  the  Lords  of 
the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education.'  The  right  of  in- 
spcclion  will  be  required  by  th<i  Coromillee  in  all  cases  :  an 
.1  r  [  .iiif^eirn  iU  has  been  made  by  which  the  Established 
tjhurcb,  through  it»  spiritual  head,  the  archbishop  of  Can- 
trrbury,  concurs  with  this  regulation:  the  inspectors  will 
not  interferv  with  the  raligioua  inttmetioo,  or  disoipUoe,  or 
toMMgement  of  the  ecbeol.  U  being  their olgeet  to  oelleot 
faoia  and  infonanlioiB,  and  to  report  the  neuli  to  the  Oeof 
mittoe  in  eonneiL  Belbre  any  applieaiioB  fix  aid  if 
taiDod,  Iht  OoBtoittoe  nqoir*  to  be  eatiifted,  by 


either  to  tho  Inspectors  or  to  the  National  or  British  snrt 
Foreign  School  Society,  that  tho  case  is  dt-sorvinfj  of  as- 
sistance, that  there  arc  no  chariiable  or  other  futiiU  or  en- 
dowments which  might  gnper»ede  the  necetisity  of  a  grant, 
that  the  site  of  thu  school-house  has  been  obtained  with  a 
good  legal  tenure,  and  that,  by  eonveyance  to  trustee^  i( 
has  been  duly  secured  for  the  edooation  of  the  children  of 
the  poor;  that  it  is  reaeonable  to  oxpcol  that  the  aobool  will 
be wBeieotly  and  permanently  stipportod.  In  the  boildinge 
Wrt  less  than  six  square  feet  are  to  be  provided  for  each 
ehitd.  Recipients  of  grants  must  hind  themselvt-s  to  submit 
to  an  audit  of  tlieir  building  account,  ami  to  furnish  r»|H>rts 
of  tlieir  schools.  For  every  lOr.  to  he  granted  by  the  Cora- 
mittee,  the  means  of  educating;  one  child  at  least  must  be 
|irovided.  If  any  school  is  not  in  connection  with  either  of 
the  Societies  before  named,  the  Committee  vill  not  entertain 
the  case,  unless  some  special  eircanutaneea  an  exhibited 
'  to  induce  their  lordships  to  treat  the  caae  aa  epeoial.' 
Tiie  aid  of  the  State  is  thus  eondned,  an  far  as  it  concerns 

Coniary  meana,  to  giving  assistance  in  building  new  echooN 
iscs;  but,  indirccUy,  other  important  advantages  will 
ensue  from  it.  The  insperturs  an-  instructed  in  the  case  of 
sciioiils  \\h\r\\  they  are  invited  to  visit,  to  offer  ailvice  for 
their  imj'rnvoment  ;  to  f;i\c  enconrapjemcnt  to  no  plan  of 
education  in  which  intellcdunl  instroction  is  not  subordi- 
nate to  the  regulation  of  tiie  thoughts  and  habits  of  the 
children  by  tho  doctrines  and  precepts  of  revealed  religion. 
'  Ttia  reports  of  the  inspectors  are  intonded  to  oonvey  ewdi 
fanher  information  respecting  the  itato  of  elMientary  edu- 
cation in  Great  Britain  as  to  enable  parliament  to  determine 
in  what  mode  the  sums  voted  for  the  education  of  the  poorer 
classes  can  be  most  usefully  applied.  With  this  view,  re- 
ports arc  to  be  made  on  the  state  of  particular  disti  icts,  and 
liow  I'.ir  the  interference  of  government  <ir  of  parliament  can 
be  b«tiedcially  exerted  by  providing  additional  means  of  edu- 
cation.' 'Acting  on  the  principle  of  assistiug  local  exertions, 
tlie  Committee  of  Council  have  prepared  (and  publiabedi  a 
series  of  plant  of  school-homee,  in  which  are  exhibited 
those  improvemento  which  ate  suggested  by  an  extensive 
comparison  of  the  leadlla  of  experience,'  accompanied  by 
'  specifications,  working  drawings,  and  estimatea,  m  wall  as 
forms  for  making  contracts  nrith  builders.  &c.' 

'i'he  aid  thus  given  by  the  Slate  has  produced  beneficial 
results.  The  grjinis  inailo  by  the  Committee  of  Council 
since  1 839,  amounting  to  jCuOO/.,  have  been  expended  in 
the  erection  of  schoolrooms,  the  outlay  for  building  which 
amounts  to  nearly  190,00u/.,  the  surplus  beyond  tho  grant 
having  been  supplied  by  privato  benevolence.  By  theae 
means  school  ooeommedatiea  haabeen  aequired  Ibr  300,000 
children.  Hie  government  inspeelon  have  been  welcomed 
in  every  county  into  which  they  have  been  sent.  In  Eng- 
land, besides  the  schools  which  have  been  aided  by  public 
grants  withui  Ihesu  iwo  years,  3bU  schools  have  recently  in- 
^ited  inspection. 

The  National  Society  has  of  lato  assumed  a  degree  of 
vigorous  activity  which  promises  to  load  both  to  the  exten- 
sion and  to  the  improvement  of  clementarv  education.  The 
chief  instrument  to  effect  the^e  purposes  has  been  theeala" 
bliehment  of  IMooesan  Boards,  wboae  olyeet  in  eaeh  ease  *  ia 
to  awaken  a  diapoailien  in  the  rich  to  impart  bountifnlTy, 
and  in  the  poor  toreiwive  gratefully,  tbe  means  of  educa- 
tion; to  impress  on  wealthier  "places  the  duty  of  assisting 
others;  and  to  provide  that  the  instruction  given  shall  be 
of  a  proper  kind,  and  shall  irrclude  an  elementary  knowledge 
of  all  1  11-  principles  necessary  to  prepare  the  young  as  well 
for  timo  OS  for  eternity.'  An  insp<>ctor  for  the  diocese  of 
Salisbury,  and  one  also  for  the  diocese  of  Cheater,  have  been 
appointed ;  aeveral other dioeaiea  'desire to nitieipatB  in  the 
advantogea  of  this  mnmnJ  Trainnig-edieola  lm«e  been 
eaiabliabed  in  aooM  dieeeaei,  and  otheta  era  preparing  to 
establish  them.  The  Dioeeaan  Boerde  give  attention  to  «da- 
cational  statistics.  Some  of  them  appropriate  a  part  of  their 
fund*  to  the  erection  of  school-houses;  others  nssiist  in  in- 
cn'asing  the  salaries  of  teachers  and  improving  the  routine 
of  school*.  Extending  their  care  beyond  ilio  labouring 
classes,  the  Diocosan  Boards  intend  to  establish  schools 
('  Middle  Schools')  for  the  children  of  the  commercial  and 
middle  claivsesi.  and  have  already  made  aome  piegnts. 

Something  has  been  effected  for  the  imprerement  of  the 
qratopk  of  mutnal  inetnietion  wbieh  k  wnnereally  employed 
in  the  Bell  and  lAncaalarian  aehools,  by  the  introduction, 
la  albw  Jnatonooa,of  the  educational  improvemenu  oom- 
by  John  Wood,  Baq.,  and  detoitod  in  bis  '  Account 
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wt  tbt  Bdinbar^  Stfsional  School,'  the  grt;ut  morit  of 
■UHl  coaiiata  in  IIm  imdeiirr  (hey  Imve  to  make  the  pro- 
ccnai  of  imtractMD  ma  intell'ectwiil  diwipiiiut,  a»  well  a«  a 
filMiiinWit  MOttMHea,  by  hmm  of  jiidMom  HMtbods  of 
tuition  aiid  suiiabi*  moral  inilinineet.  A  iDimieMat  im* 
pravemenu  and  ooe  raore  fitted  for  large  nttnaban,  it  (band 
in  wli  It  i<  fr  rTno'l  the  '  mixt  il  melliod,' a  method  which  com- 
bine^ -■.muU.Tni'oiis  instruction  on  the  part  of  the  master 
with  :lie  iiiiiuial  m-iruccn'n  conducliMl  uikIlt  )ms supervision 
bv  the  schoUr*  ibemaelvei ;  and  tii  sunie  in>t>inc«i»  effort* 
arc  made  by  means  of  instruction  jriven  out  »r  srhool-lunirs 
to  til*  batter  pupiU.  to  train  up  a  lets  iusuQicient  cioss  of 
MMttwita* 

The  mMi  isporUnt  tmoIIi  tney  bo  uitici|Mt«d  from  the 
Mli^bloood  spirit  with  which  Dr.  J.  P.  Ksy.  Mffwtary  to 

iho  Comuiiit.'c  ofCouncil  on  Education,  pccoidm, under  the 
diioction  of  thai  cuuned.  over  tbe  dwogw  UmI  ue'in  pro- 


gress. Among  liis  nmny  i-tTorts,  tlioic  wliich  hp  has  niiik 
to  provide  ;i  siiit;il)le  uiluc  ation  for  ihc  pai)|Hir  children 
tliu  country,  amouiiUng  m  number  to  6ti,b3  j  under  sjitmi 
years  of  age,  are  of  great  moment,  not  only  fur  llie  dmr] 
good  which  they  will  effect  for  a  neglected  clitM«  but  sb* 
lor  the  impulse  which  the  improvement  of  such  •  defli  ■ 
gi\-o  to  e«iueaiiun  in  general.  Most  veluaUe  inforoMUn 
as  to  what  is  being  dune,  oewell  at  (o  what  is  needed,  is  eot- 
taincd  in  *  Rt-porl  to  the  Secrelaiy  of  State  fur  the  Hotc: 
Department,  on  tlie  Tramin!;  of  Pauper  Cliddren,'  l»»-ti 
The  volume  ctimprehi-n<ls  a  full  acouuiit  uf»hnt  has  berc 
accomphiihed,  uitd  of  vlt&i  u  attempted  in  the  l'iain:rv; 
Sehool  at  Battersea  near  London,  eslablisbc'i  lui  l  far  iht 
most  part  hitherto  supported  by  Dr.  Kay  and  Mr.  TufTiie.!. 
'J'lie  tvnrk  ihouM.  he  in  the  hands  of  every  friend  of  popular 
education,  at  presenting  the  reauite  «f  inquiriea  ande  » 
the  heat  populir  idMiols  on  the  Contuient,  end  pnrCicttledf 


i  past  i 
itefi  • 


to  7 
to8 


ARer  Pnivvr 
^peats' 


9  lo(pta9 


Rise,  wash,  drotis,  and  make  bed*. 

Household  work.  viz.  scouring  Mid  sweepins  Itoon.  eleeoiag  grates  ihoea,  knivw^  fte.,  puminiig  «mi«i. 

and  prepariiii;  ve(»etables. 
March  into  gardrn,  uiul  commence  garden-work,  feedpi^,  ponltry,  and  milk  COWt. 
March  from  garden,  deposit  took,  and  wash. 

Reading  of  Scriptures  and  Prayer.   (In  the  spring,  half  OH  boor  WM  contoienly  eeeupied  in  a  fiimiliK 

ex(K>sition  of  the  poMege  of  scripture  revL) 
Superintendenu  present  reperU. 
SteakfMt. 


ClMiei  united 


^  peit  9  lo  \  let  eliM 

4  pn»t  I » '  Slid  elms 

^  put  10  to 


II 


II  to  13 

ISIo  1 
i  rml  1 


3lo4  . 


4(oS  . 


lit  claee 
Sud  daw 
ClaiMi  united 


^  past  6 
7  .  . 
«    .  . 


0     .     .  . 
20  minutes 
paal  9  . 


Oardon  work. 
Dinner. 
Claim  united 


Ut  elan 

3nd  class 
1st  cla** 

2nd  class 


Reading  in 
the  Hiblc  uiid 
religious  in- 
Rtruction. 
Old  TcHta- 
mont  Ui»> 
Cory. 

Mcchaniea 
Arithmetie 

Mental  arith- 
metic. 
Etymology. 


Geography, 
feeditt];  the  aniaiala,  &e.  Ste. 


Tuesday. 


Rpadinir  in 
the  Bible  and 
religion*  in- 
sttuction. 
TheOoapeU. 


.\rithmctic. 
Mechanic*. 

Ktymotogy. 

Mental  arith- 
meiiG. 
Geography. 


IVednetdojf,     T/utndujf.      Eriday.  Saturdaf. 


tbe  Bible  and 

religious  in- 
Htriiclion. 
The  Acts  of 
lUu  AposUes. 

Mechanics, 
Arithmetie. 

^Tental  arith- 

inetir. 

Etymology. 

Muaie. 


Reading  in 
the  Bible  and 
religious  in- 
iitructioa. 
TheBpiatka. 


Arithmetic. 
Mechanica. 

Etymokgy. 

Mental  arith- 
metic . 
Geegraphy. 


Committing 
to  memory 
text.sof  Scrip- 
ture. 


Meehaniea. 
Arithmetie. 

Mental  arith- 
metic. 
Etymology. 

Geography. 


Coraroittin;;  ' 
to  memory 
te\t^(TSc^p• 
tune,  or  e\ 
aminaiioo  on 
the  Scriptonl 
reading  of  At' 
week. 

Weekly  a-' 


Ditto. 
Muaie. 


Hareh  to  the  house  at  1,  wnab  and  prepare  for  dinner. 


IHeehanical 
Drawing. 

Algehia. 

Grnmraar. 
Natural  His- 
lory  of  Birds 
Do. 


Map  Dmw^ 
tng. 

U»c  of  the 

Globes. 

Grammar 

Committing 
to  memory 
arithmetical 
tables  and 
rules  uf 
i;rainmt»r.  or 
mcchaii  L.'ul 
formula*. 


Mechanical 
Drawing; 

Meuiuiation. 

.\lgebni. 
Object  Les- 
son. 


Common  and 
lM)melricul 
Perspcrlivc. 
Use  of  the 
Globes. 

Grammar. 

Committing 
to  memory 

aritliuicticul 
iab1e->  and 
rules  of 
graintnar.  or 
ini-rliaiiicul 
foriiiuho 


Map 
ing. 


Draw. 


Algebra. 
Oram  mar. 


Commilliiig 
to  memory. 


Weekly  mt- 
amioatkm. 

Ditto. 


Dittoi. 


March  t»  i^nnl.-n  wi  rk.  lei-  l  pus,  paulir\.  \ic.,  and  milkcova. 
Miirrh  from  ganluii,  wash,  and  prepare  fur  supper. 
.S'ipper. 

Drill  and  gymnastic  exercises. 

Copying  music  or  note*  on  geography,  or  meehanieal  rorroulie  in  the  upper 
Durini;  ibis  period  the  History  of  England  ia  read  akmd.  Anelber  elaaa  pracliaing 

lower  class^nem. 
Reading  «f  Soriptore  and  Pimyar. 


iba 


Ratmlomt. 

Sunday. 

After  divine  lervicc  one  of  the  sermow  of  the  day  is  written  flwm  nemeryi   In  tbe  evening  the  cons- 
poiitiena  are  read  and  commented  open,  and  the  catechism  or  lome  ether  portion  of  the  nras 
of  the  church  is  repeated,  with  text*  of  Scripture  itluelratiug  it. 

Some  of  the  elder  atudenta  loaeh  ia  tbe  vilUfO  Sunday^aelwoL 
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u  prcwnliug  the  b(<>t  of  what  has  hitherto  been  cfTocted  Tor  ' 
supplying  a  weil-trained  class  of  teachers.  The  design  is 
lo  fdmale— I,  preparatory  classes  of  students  and  pupils; 
X,  a  class  of  eandulales ;  3,  a  class  of  ttrhclars.  Pupits  ot 
tlw  Ant  cbss  are  aximined  at  the  end  of  the  first  year,  and 
if  ■npinwd,  neaima  c«rtll«it*MCBndiiiUlet  of  the'training- 
aobool:  tlra  eandidalM  who  n«k«  dm  proficiency  pass  at 
tho  oad  of  (he  Moond  jour  into  the  rank  of  scliolar ;  and  in 
their  turn,  the  sebotart  in  the  third  year,  on  evincing  suit- 
able improremcnt,  receive  llie  certifuaie  of  niasicr.  Hi- 
therto tlio  irauiing-»chool  has  not  passed  the  preparatory 
>(age:  the  ruuiinc  for tfw cIvNOt ilk  thitil^pa  it  ftvon  in 
the  preceding  table. 
. Similar  tables  for  the  education  of  the  more  advance<l  ' 
doiutt  aa  eonduciBd  in  Coatin«tlal  schools,  are  given  in 
Ihobook:  in  whieh  tofaleii  amoiig  other  points  worthy  of 
comBMQiliilion,  lino  siiljoets  of  instruciioo  doiorvo  mciat 
mention:  'The  means  of  improving  the  heohh  and  ron- 
ditiun  of  the  people;'  '  Iiistiurtuui  in  the  law  and  duties  of 
a  citizen.'  Nd  only  liowcver  is  iLe  fanmi  of  instruction  in 
till-  school  nt  Baltersea  rommensuratu  vvitti  ilic  ihita-s  fur 
wliic'h  ihe  youn^,'  men  are  Irainini*.  bm  the  niflhols  pur- 
sued are  no  Iosh  cfTeclivo  t!i  lii  new  in  roKilion  to  ihe  pitat 
brauchos  of  in-ttrui  iiua  whu  It  nuw  cuu!>tilut«  and  those 
alao  which  ought  tu  i  nter  into  the  elementary  education  of 
the  oooDlry.  The  leligioua  department  appears  to  be  con- 
duoled  in  the  lonet  aniiaflictorjr  manner.  Hitherto  no  aufl}* 
ekni  etideoee  appears  that  thoa*  who  are  Ukefar  to  give 
the  tone  to  popular  education  in  Bnghind  are  fmin«ttied 
with  the  necessity  and  convmcLil  of  the  practicability  cf  i 
raakioK  lliat  education  a  medium  for  instructing  the  pooplt:  | 
in  the  Inwa  of  heatik  and  thoir  righia  and  dutioi  ai  dttiens 

Prustian  Schonli. — ^The  following  remarks  on  the  Prus- 
sian 8chool<i  arc  inserted  here  for  the  purpuse  of  vnabling  a 
poMon  lo  contrast  what  has  been  done  in  that  country  with 
the  alate  of  education  in  this  country.  It  it  a  fact  yenerally 
admitted  hjr  all  eootpelent  Judaea,  that  the  eyilem  of  public 
•Aiealion  established  by  the  Prussian  government  is  the 
moat  complete  and  most  efficient  in  Euroiw.  The  advantages 
v  h  :  li  the  people  derive  fi  oin  the  Priis..sian  system  arise  not 
I  '  I)  i  iiiin  the  htrge  ainuiiiil  uf  knuuleUge  which  i-H  dilTused, 
1  11  1  Ir  i\  the  circumstance  that  a  portion  of  this  know- 
ledge has  reference  tu  (he  future  pursuiu  of  the  pupils.  In 
the  system  of  instruction  in  this  country,  (he  latler  object  is 
hardl'v  ever  kept  in  view,  ajid  the  education  given  in  the 
British  schools  in  genenl  haa  no  reference  to  actual  life. 
In  Annsia  parent*  eheoae  a  aehool  for  their  obildren,  with 
a  view  to  prepare  then  for  the  punuilt  whidi  are  to  Ibrm 
their  future  occupation.  As  soon  as  the  boys  have  ac- 
quired the  rudiments  of  knowledge,  the  parents  determine 
what  shall  be  their  bu-iness  in  life,  and  by  this  decision  de- 
teriuillti  their  choice  of  the  schovil  in  which  the  education  i 
of  the  boys  is  lo  be  Gnisl.t-d.  In  ail  the  sclumls,  mil  except- 
in::  the  elcmeniary  j-chovds  in  the  country,  a  portion  of  the 
in'^irtictioii  IS  of  a  general  nature,  but  those  branches  of 
knowledge  are  alwiua  taught  which  luive  reference  to  the 
future  deatination  of  tha  Uu-ger  part  of  the  pupils.  Bearing 
in  mind  ihtaattangenient  of  the  Pru<iiian  ichoolitthe  whohi 
system  of  instruction  will  bo  duly  appreciated. 

In  coiri[  iiiiri^-  the  En^^lish  universities  willi  those  of 
J'ru>hia  aa  l  tierinany  m  ircncr.il,  the  ilitlVieucc  i*  most 
sinking.  The  Prussian  universities  are  iiiHitutions erected 
liy  government  for  tlie  purpose  of  pr  niduTp  fit  persons  for 
tlie  several  duties  which  devolv  e  on  the  otiicer.s  of  ndminis- 
Iration.  These  institutions  are  subjected  to  freq  uent  changes, 
in  order  that  tliey  may  meet  the  dcmantLi  of  the  govvrti- 
nionl  and  the  necessities  of  the  times.  In  Prussia  iiw  whole 
body  of  theeletgy,  the  judges,  the  mat;istnit(»,  the  physi- 
cians andaaigeons,  are  considered  as  oflkers  of  governmenL 
All  muHt  be  lironBod,  in  order  to  be  able  to  practise  their 
jirofession.  and  the  greater  purl  of  ihcm  are  appjintcd  to 
jiljcci  by  government  Tlm>  tin.'  puverium-iit  ha>  eruclud 
tind  maintains  the  universities  for  the  purpose  of  givinj^  an 
opportunity  to  all  persons  of  acquiring  the  requisite  know- 
InoUe  for  the  performance  of  the  duties  incident  to  the 
Tanuui  brantbes  of  administration.  The  univcrsitius  of 
Prussia  therufiirc  are  not  institutions  in  vrhich  only  general 
knowledge  is  to  be  aoquiredi  they  are  schools  of  divinity^  of 
jurisprudence,  and  of  medieine.  The  profeseovi  who  teaeh 
the  sciences  uml  arts  belonging  to  these  three  great  divisions 
or  faculties,  are  coiuidercu  as  constitutiiig  the  luiiversity, 
mnI  the  potaaon  of  pbiloMpby  or  of  aria  nro  only  an  ap* 


pendsge  to  it.  Every  student  mnst  enter  inio  one  of  Ihe 
three  prineij)al  faciiltien;  by  doinp  whicli  ho  acquires  a 
claim  on  tjoverinneiit,  after  the  teiminaliiin  of  his  utudies 
and  tho  customary  examination,  if  he  desires  to  be  employed 
as  a  clergyman,  judge, or  pbysicisn.  Tliere  is  indeed  always 
a  small  number  of  penons  who  are  considered  aa  hokmciflC 
only  to  the  iheulty  of  arts,  who  have  no  other  object  naa 
their  own  pleasure,  and  who  claim  no  employment  under 
government,  except  they  may  so  far  have  distinguished 
theroselvcK  in  some  branch  of  plnlosnpiiy  as  lo  merit  an 
appointment  to  a  professorship.  lu  miKlvra  time*  liuwever 
even  this  faculty  of  arts  has  supplied  two  sets  uf  men,  who 
arc  so  educated  as  to  be  enabled  immediately  to  enter  into 
the  ivr\ K«  of  government,  namely,  officenk  of  internal  ad> 
ministration  and  teachers.  But  they  generally  declare,  on 
entering  the  faculty  of  arts,  that  they  intend  to  belong  to 
thoaa  taranchea  of  the  fiMwltv  which  comprehend  |wUlicat 
arience  and  philology,  and  tub  expressly  slated  in  their 
matriculation. 

It  is  evident  that  the  different  schools  of  which  each 
I'l  iissian  university  may  be  considered  as  composed,  might 
be  iieparato  eslabti-^luncnt'*.  Jiiit  it  lias  been  considered, 
that  there  arc  coriain  brnnches  of  knoN^lcdgc.  which, 
lliuugh  not  in(ii>pctmably  necessary  to  be  acquirefl  by  per* 
sons  who  are  employed  by  government,  may  still  be  con- 
sidered useful  to  clergymen,  judges,  physicians,  teecberSi 
and  officers  of  interna)  administration.  Thci«  branebes  may 
be  useful  either  as  a  mental  dtscinlinoi  as  tho  mathematics 
and  meiaphysics,  or,  on  aecovnt  w  the  positive  knowledge 
which  they  convey,  as  natural  history,  natural  pliilo.sophy, 
and  chemistry.  In  order  to  give  the  students  an  opportunity 
of  acquiring  this  knowle<1ge,  the  philosophical  turulty  has 
been  instituted,  which  may  beconatdered  as  the  bond  that 
unites  the  other  parts  of  the  inslilttlioa  and  eonatitalea 
them  into  one  body. 

Tho  object  for  which  Ihe  Prussian  universities  have  been 
cstuhlished,  beinx  SO  different  lirom  that  of  similar  institutions 
in  England,  ana  the  iutamal  oiganiialfon'eonsequently 
being  also  quite  different,  it  m^  easily  be  suppo«ed  tiiat 
the  whole  course  of  studies  is  different ;  and  so  in  reality  it 
IS.  The  number  of  persons  ut  the  German  universities  who 
btuily  Greek  and  Latin,  and  ntlcnd  the  lectures  of  the 
professors  of  these  languages,  is  comparatively  small,  and 
mostly  limited  to  thu>e  who  wi^b  lo  l>e  teachers,  and  to 
know  someihiiig  more  of  the  mailer  than  is  learned  in  the 
grammar-s4-hools.  Other  students  do  not  attend  these  lec- 
tures, nor  is  it  necessary.  For  it  is  required  by  law,  and 
most  be  proved  by  alriel  exsmination  at  the  time  of  admis- 
sion into  tite  university,  that  tlio  student  has  ptwionsly  ob- 
lainefl  such  a  knowledge  of  the  Latin  language  as  to  be  - 
.ible  to  read  the  classical  authors  wiih  ease,  and  to  write 
Latin  prose  correctly,  and  aUo  tlxat  lie  has  made  sut  li  pro- 
prress  in  Greek  as  to  understand  an  easy  autlior.  it  is  con- 
sidered thai  ihe  youth  wiio  has  so  fiir  acquired  liic  aniiont 
languages  has  bad  discipline  enough  of  thai  kind  in  the 
grammar-school,  and  that  on  entering  the  university  the 
objects  of  liis  studies  should  be  cbaiwed.  The  attention  of 
the  student  who  has  leisure  to  apply  himself  lo  hcauches  of 
knowledge  not  immediately  connected  with  bia  Aitave  plir> 
suits  is  mainly  directed  lo  the  investigation  of  nature,  natural 
philiMupby,  jihysiology.  and  chemistry,  with  mathcraatic!». 
Otherci  liowe\er  who  prefer  the  investigation  of  the  human 
mind  enter  with  zeal  on  the  siu<ly  of  the  metaphysical  and 
moral  !^rience<t.  and  other:»  ^pply  themselves  to  the  vanoua 
brandies  uf  the  pL.liiical  sciences.  The  sludetil  liowc\er 
is  well  aware  that  nil  these  studies  constitute  only  a  pre* 
pai  niory  course,  and  that  at  tho  examination  whidi  M  mast 
undergo  before  he  can  claim  to  bo  employed  by  government* 
be  never  will  b«  asked  whether  be  has  studied  tbese  sciences 
or  has  acquired  any  i^  tbese  branehea  of  huowledge.  For 
that  reason  Ihe  number  of  those  who  apply  themselves  to 
those  studies  is  comparatively  small.  By  far  the  largest 
pad  of  the  youths  turn  their  aileiiliuu  immediately  to  those 
branches  of  kuowledsje  with  which  ihey  muit  be  acquainted 
before  they  can  eater  on  the  business  of  life  as  ministers, 
lawyers,  and  physicians. 

It  is  not  usual  for  the  students  at  the  German  universities 
to  take  a  degree,  exce])i  for  those  who  inlond  to  practise  aa 
physiatana,  and  who  by  taking  the  dnioa  obtain  the  title 
of  doetor,  and  are  exempt  from  all  further  examinatioD. 
There  are  pcrsoiu  who  take  the  degree  of  doelor  of  divi- 
nity, of  law,  and  of  philooophy,  but  they  are  only  a  few 
andtbef  aieganwal^neiiomwbo  espiie  to  proflmefsh^ 
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m  th»  aBiTCnilaM>  It  ii  itn  Uat  a  ponon  vfao  fan  «• 
sudi  viovii  aipirat  to  lint  disUnetiMi  iDM«l]r  for  tba  Mk« 

•f  (be  honour. 

The  time  which  a  student  must  spend  at  the  univmity  is 
not  det«nninc«l  by  law.  Experience  however  has  sliown 
that  B  knowjeij^'e  of  law  rnniiot  bo  at-quired  in  los  ttian  two 
yt>an»:  ih.it  the  hratit  lies  of  knowltrdi^o  which  roravnlit'tid 
lb«  »ci«u<:«  of  theology  require  tbreo  yean;  attd  that  the 
inrormation  which  a  good  physician  should  possess  can 
|Mnll>  b«  obtaiMd  in  the  eoarte  of  folic  yoara.  Moat  of  tfa* 
Madooti  iMMin  wmtvbtt  loa^  Ihui  no  lioBMwbieb  hne 
been  mentioned.  In  each  3reer  two  eoorsoa  of  loetotes  an 
r«ad,  and  theso  two  periods  are  called  senesters.  Each 
semester  lasts  fire  Aiil  montht.  Thus  tho  youths  at  the 
Prussian  universities  are  oocapiad  there  at  i<«ast  thirty-eight 
weeks,  which  is  about  flfla«l«Mln  !»«•»  thftn  tliatMni  of 
Oxlord  or  Cambridge. 

fkOB  ddt  account  of  the  Prussian  universitiits  it  will  ap- 
fau  tlMt  nearly  all  (ho  students,  during  the  whole  ttoie  of 
their  ratidenoe  at  the  university,  apply  themsclTBC  to*lbe 
■oqutsttioa  of  that  knovladfe  vbidi  ia  iatimetdy  comweled 
with  their  future  staiioa  ia  lifk  Befim  they  are  permitted 
to  practise  the  pntfo^ision*,  they  raust  prove  that  their  ac- 
quiremetils  arc  such  ivs  togivetliein  a  just  title  lo  do  so. 
As  a  specimen  of  the  knovfled.;c  rerjuired  from  thosi!  who 
enter  the  learned  profest^ioiiit,  we  give  that  winch  it  required 
from  the  clergyman.  When  be  is  admitted  to  holy  order;;, 
be  must  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  ecdcsinstical  his- 
tory,  aild  eomequently  must  be  familiar  with  all  the  changes 
wbiek  lb*  ebturehof  Chnat  hu  undergone  from  iueal*> 
Uiahinertt  to  the  pratent  time,  and  by  what  e? enta  ibeae 
ebani^es  have  been  produced.  He  raust  also  bp  acquainted 
with  the  most  distinguished  wrilers  of  the  earlier  ages  of 
Christinnit).  arid  ihcir  ditlcrent  opmiuns  respc<-ting  the  con- 
stitulioM  of  the  church.  The  practical  part  of  his  knowlrdge 
he  18  expected  to  draw  from  what  is  called  Doijmatic,  which 
explains  the  tenets  of  the  Protestants  as  established  by 
Luther,  with  the  changes  which  they  have  undergone  since 
bit  deaib,  and  tbe  diflwreac*  in  the  tMiete  fcotaaed  by  the 
dilfinBat  denMnimitiiou  of  Chrhtiaite.  He  must  beve  read 
the  whole  of  the  New  Testament  in  Greek,  and  studied  cri- 
tically one  of  the  Gospels  and  two  of  the  Epistles  of  8t. 
PaoL  A  knowledge  or  the  Hebrew  language  is  not  indis- 
pensable, but  if  the  sludeiU  knows  it,  ho  is  considered!  to 
nave  additional  merit.  The  moral  wietices  roust  have 
formed  part  ot  hi»  studies,  and  be  raust  be  welt  acquainted 
with  those  passages  of  the  Ihble  in  which  Christian  duties 
are  inculcated.  When  a  student  shows,  by  undergoing  a 
strict  examination,  that  he  is  well  verse<l  in  iheM  fbur  parls 
of  theology,  be  OHtj  be  admitted  to  holy  orders. 

The  age  of  edmiSHon  into  the  nniverfities  is  flxed  by  law 
on  the  compleiiou  of  tiie  ciu;hteenth  year.  It  h,ippons  how- 
ever very  trei|uently  that  even  at  that  ai^e  the  student  has 
not  acqiiirt  d  the  knowledge  which  would  enable  him  to  at- 
tend the  it>c(urcsof  the  professors  with  advantage,  especially 
if  his  eduration  has  been  neglected  in  early  youth.  Many 
yontba  therefore  do  not  go  to  tho  university  before  the  com- 
nietiwi  of  their  twentieth  or  twenty-ilrst  year;  and  this 
ddajr  besm  food  eOeet  on  their  oonduet.  At  the  uni- 
veimty  noat  of  tbetn  are  ft«e  from  all  control  aa  to  the  em- 
ploj'meni  of  their  timn,  and  nearly  .«o  with  re^^x-ct  to  llieir 
conduct.  It  might  be  e.xj)ect€d  that  this  liberty  would  be 
followed  by  bad  consequences,  but  experience  has  shown 
that  youn,;  men  in  gerjtfral,  after  the  cdinpU-tiori  of  their 
eij^hteentli  year,  have  too  much  |;ood  scn^e  to  abandon 
themselves  altogether  to  idleness  and  debauchery,  and  lo 
tieglvci  those  studieawbidinn  indiqienaabletoenablethem 
to  follow  a  profeeaion. 

Academml  ediMMbm  in  PruteiB  fa  flnbhed  at  tbe  mi- 
'^reraitiee:  it  begin*  in  the  gymnasin.  The  gymnasia  were 
•ricinally  designed  for  prepsnnt;  pupils  (o  attend  tho  lec- 
tutv>  of  the  professors  at  the  univeruities  «ith  cate  and  ' 
profit,  mid  With  this  view  Greek  and  Latin,  with  some  nia- 
ihemaiic',  furrncrly  constituied  nearly  the  cniy  objects  of 
instructton.  At  this  time  they  bad  a  great  resemblanre  to 
tho  Engbsh  graramar-aehooL  But  gevermHent  soon  per- 
tohred  that  tbe  time  which  the  yovng  men  piMed  at  the 
vnivenltiea  wae  hardly  more  than  raflleient  to  enable  them 
fo  eeqetra  a  rompleta  knowledge  of  their  proieaaion  ;  and 
ll  wat  fV«quenily  almost  impassible  for  them  to  find  time 
to  make  th.'rn«'lre«  acqtiamt.«l  with  some  branches  of 
knowledge,  which,  (hough  not  strictly  necessary  for  the 
«f  their pwiherteoa»  am  eeortJmed  ae  partaef  ■ 


liberal  edneation,  and  Rire  to  thoee  wbe 
advantage  over  otben  in  loeie^.  Aeeordingiy  it  waa  «mh 
sidered  that  an  inaUnietion  in  Greek  and  Latin,  with  some 
matfaematiea,  if  oondoetcd  on  a  good  tyalem,  oould  not 

occupy  all  the  time  of  young  men  to  the  completion  of  t>»rir 
eighteenth  and  this  consideration  led  to  tbe  intro«lui'- 
tionof  raany  other  branches  of  knowleds^c  into  il;  ii.xjl*. 
At  present  hardly  more  than  one-third  of  tlte  time  which 
the  pupils  pass  at  these  schools  is  employed  in  teaching  tbem 
those  branches  of  knowledge  which  were  formerly  Um  only 
oljeett  of  instruction.  The  teachers  oftposod  these  cbaagM^ 
and  creatod  dtiBsnltieit  but  aa  tbejara  appototod  bjr  gnwma- 
ment,  their  reetitanee  was  eoon  overeome.  Thus  many 
branches  of  knowledge  h  i  vc  prr^dually  found  their -v  i  .  ;  •  , 
these  schools,  among  which  the  first  iiriuciplesuf  uaiu;  a. 
philosophy  and  chetiustry,  natural  history,  especially  the 
physiological  parts,  and  a  pretty  extensive  course  of  geo- 
graphy and  of  history,  both  antient  and  modem.  Nothing 
however  is  taogbt  which  has  an  immediate  reference  to  Hat 
future  oocapationof  the  pupils,  with  the  escepUoa  of  tbe 
Hebrew  brnfuage.  the  elemenu  of  wbieb  tboae  wbo  ai*  in- 
tended to  be  clergymen  are  abided  to  acqnire  at  achecil 
The  age  of  admission  to  tho  gymnasia  is  established  by  la* 
at  llie  completion  of  fourlceu  years,  uiid  tlie  bws  muai 
remain  there  till  they  have  completed  their  eighteenth  \riT. 
hut  they  frequently  slay,  as  already  obscrvc<I,  two  or  thr«w 
years  longer.  Before  they  leave  school,  (hey  must  submit  to 
a  strict  examination,  in  wliich  they  must  show  that  li>«7 
have  acquired  those  branches  of  learning  wlUeh  Ma  Ml|viMd 
by  law  mm  those  who  go  to  a  univeraily* 

Tbeie  two  khida  of  inetitntiont,  tbe  vniventtiea  and  fwm 
nasia,  are,  strictly  speaking,  established  and  supported  by 
government  fur  the  purpose  of  supplying  tlic  state  wiih  a 
sufficient  number  of  men  capable  of  coniluctinR  all  i...' 
branches  of  administration.    The  Oilier  Prussian  schools  are 

dcsii,M)ed  to  give  the  p<>opie  that tnalroetlon  wbieb  it  «oam> 
dered  necessary  for  tliem. 

Tbe  Pniaaian  government  baa  ibr  many  vears  paid  the 
greatest  attention  to  tbe  beat  meana  of  obtaining  a  autteienl 
supply  of  good  teaehera  for  all  ktnda  of  ttHnJk.  Tlleaa 
persons,  having  been  trained  up  as  teaclwra,  havo  no  \t,'  - 
pect  of  succeeding  better  in  any  other  occupatian.  Wheii 
they  are  appointed  to  a  place  by  government,  titer  kne« 
that  they  are  to  remain  there  for  several  years,  am!  that  tbt 
improveraentof  their  condition  depends  solely  on  the  opinior, 
which  the  state  may  form  of  their  induHtry.ojaility,  and  tfaea 
succeit  iR  teaching.  1 1  is  not  easy  for  than  to  bleak  off 
their  angagemeot,  as  in  that  conntxy  there  ana  vniy  Ibw  iii> 
stitntione  of  edtieatiea  iir  wbieb  the  ohoieeof  the  tenclww 
docs  not  materially  depend  on  government.  Thus  the\  i 
compelled  to  remain  where  they  are,  and  to  exert  rhcm- 
selves  to  the  utmost  to  attract  the  attention  of  povernmeat 
by  instruct  Hit;  their  pupils  in  the  respective  brUnchrs  vf 
knowledge  prescribed  by  law.  It  will  easily  be  admitted 
that  even  persons  of  moderate  talents  must  become  cxc«^ 
lent  leachecB in  auch  a  situation  in  tho  course  of  ten  }e«rs: 
and  such  penona  will  be  able  to  continue  to  work  •fReiemif 
at  least  to  iboir  flft7>AfUl  or  sixtieth  year. 

Witboni  enieitog  into  (hrtber  detaile  en  this  point,  it  h 
certain  that  tbe  advantages  which  tbe  Prnaskn  schools  hji«v 
over  similar  institutions  in  tins  country,  are  mainlv  •>>«!".: 
lo  the  teachers  liavnii;  been  trained  for  the  business,  and  t** 
the  circumstance  of  their  de\'oting  theirlabmiia  to  AoaaB^ 
school  for  twenty  or  thirlv  years. 

The  Prus-sian  schools  for  the  instruction  of  the  peoj^it 
large  are  divided  into  middling  (or  city)  tehoola  andelaaBeiK 
tary  schools.  Tbe  city  schools  am  dnigned  ftw  tbe  edoc«va 
of  all  tboae  who.  from  their  atation  in  eoeiety,  require  lo  b« 
better  inMrueted  than  the  lower  ebasea,  hot  do  not  requicf 
an  academical  education  to  qualify  them  for  their  futurv  oc- 
cupations. As  the  occupations  for  which  the  pnptU  juet.^ 
be  pn']iaied  in  those  schools  are  very  various,  th^rv  15  «  cjr- 
ri^sponding  dilTerence  in  the  schools  appropriated  lo  ihn 
class  with  respect  to  tho  subjects  of  instruction,  TImtw  sn 
certainly  aome  branches  of  knon ledge  which 
considered  aa  belonging  10  general  instruction,  mnd 
ara  eommon  to  all  the  achoolti  but  in  eaeb  of  ih«m  subjfrrt* 
are  tougbt  which  have  reference  to  tbe  kMalily.  and  to  tL« 
wants  of  the  inhabitants  and  the  neighbourhood.  It  ts  ob- 
vious that  many  kinds  of  instruction  which  are  ust'fw!  re  1 
seni>ort  would  be  quite  out  of  place  in  a  province  two  tii..a 
dred  miles  from  tbe  tea,  and  that  the  papulation  of  a  mac  o- 
flwtoiinf  diatiiei  nqnina  t*  bo  inanuetod  in  I 
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of  knowletti^  which  are  of  no  u^c  to  a(;ricuUtirisls  ami 
othera.  The  largest  ettablishmfiits  t>[  thu  kiml  are  called 
schoul*  of  praclH-al  knowledge  (reuUchulen),  A*  a  general 
nil'.  MX  or  suvt'ii  leaclicrs  arc  rej^ularly  empluyeJ  in  lliem. 
The  aniient  languago*  are  not  taught,  with  the  exception  of 
Latin,  wbtch  however  is  tauglit  to  a  ieas  extent  than  in  the 
gnBUMta.  On  the  other  hkod,  more  time  is  employed  in 
lbs  Maniiition  of  tdoQUfte  koowMgOb  but  il  m  taught  in 
a  imatml  tnd  not  iitiedy  leimtille  my.  The  principal 
objaeto  of  initmctioa  are  dw  mtthematics  (including  com- 
mercial arithmetic),  thcintunil  sciences  fwhich  com  prebend 
natural  histon',  experimental  philosophy,  an<l  cliemisiry, 
with  special  rufure\icc  to  ti)o  arts  and  manufactur«;a>.  gcu- 
craphy,  history,  iho  Gvrman  and  French,  and  sometimes 
the  English  languages,  writing  and  drawing.  Before  the 
pupils  enter  these  inatttationiU  they  must  hare  acquired  a 
sound  and  eompl«t*  ideroentary  education,  and  only  youths 
who  have  at1aia«4  th*  age  of  eleven  or  tw^ve  years  are  ad- 
mitted. Thcf  titf  tttbeaaadNokilwlwaentlina  udlbiir 
years.  Tfw  nnilnit  of  the  eeliool*  eonpiehended  under 
ihii  diTT^ion  arc  very  little  superior  to  the  elementary 
srli<)i)is  as  to  the  general  instruolion,  except  that  a  more  ex- 
tensive course  of  arithmetic,  with  an  elementary  knowledge 
ijf  ge<)gniphy  and  the  history  of  the  country,  is  added.  Sneb 
schiiols  are  frequently  nianac;e<l  by  a  single  teacher.  The 
schools  between  these  two  extremes  van  greatly  in  the  iium- 
bet  of  teachers,  in  the  branches  of  knowledge  taught,  and  in 
the  extent  to  which  tboy  are  teugkl.  But  in  all  of  them 
great  attention  is  peid  to  the  vents  of  tlie  mlnlMtants  of  the 
place  and  the  vieinity. 

The  elementarv  schools  in  Pni<;sia  are  the  most  nume- 
rous, and  by  far  the  greiiter  i  t  ,  f  the  people  receive  their 
iducaiion  ni  them.  The  Prussian  gofemroenl  has  con- 
f--rrc<l  a  threat  benefit  on  llie  people  by  bcsiowinp  much 
attention  on  the  iroprovemeDt  of  these  schools  durmg  the 
last  thirty  yeam,  and  the  effects  of  this  care  are  already  por- 
oeptible.  lliough  the  number  of  these  schools  is  very  large, 
alt  of  them  are  now  provided  with  teadiers,  who  are  ac- 

SimiDted  ivith  the  best  methodaof  infMiting  toehttdnn  the 
lements  of  Itnevledge,  and  of  aoentlnwtnff  them  to  labour. 
Tlie  skill  of  these  teachers  in  instructing  Uie  youths  in  ela- 
raenlary  knowledge  has  enabled  the  government  to  increa.io 
the  subjects  of  elementary  education,  and  accordingly  in 
most  of  these  schools,  in  addition  to  religion,  reading  and 
writing,  the  ektncnL.-i  of  anlhnictic,  the  history  and  (jeogra- 
pby  of  the  eountr)*,  and  some  notions  of  natural  history 
berin  to  form  |iart  of  the  regular  course  of  instruction. 

An  elenoDttiy  school  is  geoatally,  though  not  always, 
attaebed  to  a  city  sehool,  and  a  dty  school  alwavs  to  a  gym- 
nasium. In  such  eases  both  schools  are  under  the  direction 
and  management  of  the  same  persons,  flrom  which  drcum- 
stance  there  results  a  closer  connection  between  the  subjects 
t.iught  in  both  si  hools.  For  instance,  wlien  a  pymnasium  is 
united  to  a  oty  school,  thoro  arc  six  classes,  but  it  is  only  in 
Ibo  two  upper  classes  that  subject^;  are  taught  which  refer 
oxcltuively  lo  naivecai^ studies.  The  third  dau  constitutes 
an  intermediate  sta^  in  which  pupils  designed  for  the  uni- 
Tersit;  are  mixed  with  others  who  are  not.  Jbi  tUs  clatis  the 
bojrs  generally  begin  to  kam  the  Oreeh  laqgiiega!,  buttbose 
who  do' not  intend  to  go  to  the  untf  ersity  are  not  Compelled 
to  attend  the  Greek  class. 

W«  havu  Ixiforc  observed  that  the  Prussian  schools  have 
attained  their  present  state  of  excellence  mainly  from  the 
circumstance  that  all  the  teachers  have  Iveen  trained  regu- 
larly for  the  business.  I.x3ng  experience  has  convinced  the 
goverumcnt  that  no  real  improvement  in  the  education  of 
youth  can  be  effected  without  providing  eonpotwit  teachers. 
It  has  however  been  fotind  that  it  is  not  noeemary  to  be  at 
any  pains  to  get  seademieel  teaehem.  Thene  are  always 
persons  who  have  such  a  dcclcl«d  inclination  to  some  par- 
ticular branch  of  knowledge,  as  willmgly  to  make  some 
sacrifice  for  the  sake  of  pursuini;  it,  and  v  ln  ii  sui  li  i:i  us 
know  that  while  they  batisfy  their  iniiiiiaiiua  they  can 
I'blain  a  compelenl  income  and  an  honourable  station  in 
S'^tcly,  they  gladly  devote  themselves  to  such  a  pursuit. 
The  government  therefore  has  considered  that  by  attaching 
a  sufficient  salary  to  the  diAhrent  professorships  in  the  uni- 
Tersities,  peisooa  wtU  nem  be  wanting  to  fill  those  chairs 
wiih  adv«nt«ga  loU»itate;  and  this  opinion  has  gcoved 
to  be  well  founded.  The  ease  adiflbimitwith  ecihool  teaehers. 
1 1  is  their  business  to  impart  to  their  pupils  the  elements  of 
kuowledg<«,  which  have  generally  very  few  attractions  for 
■nybody,  tluHigh  it  ii  impoHibte  to  iBtt»  any  piegnsa  IB  the 


acquisition  of  kuowtedge  without  Lein-j  well  ati  i  linted* 
with  them.  It  oHen  happens  that  persons  well  uciiuamted 
with  these  elements  are  nut  capable  of  cutiimunicating  them 
to  others,  at  least  not  to  children,  unless  ihey  have  been  trained 
to  the  occupation.  When  therefore  the  government  began 
seriously  to  consider  how  the  teaching  in  (he  gymnasia- 
could  be  improved,  and  found  that  the  most  difficult  part  of 
the  instrueliea  in  these  seboole  waa  that  of  the  aatient  lan- 
guages, it  eoooeivod  the  idea  of  preparing  the  teaeheie  for 
tho&e  schools  by  a  trainini;  under  the  best  Greek  tind  I-atiti 
scholars  of  (he-age.  Tins  led  to  the  erection  of  the  Pliilo- 
loi^Kul  Seminaries,  which  are  consliluled  ^imply  thus  : — The 
professors  <if  the  Greek  and  Latin  languaKes  at  the  univer- 
sities explain  to  the  students  wiio  have  been  admitted  o>» 
members  of  the  seminaries  a  classical  author  in  such  a 
manner  as  thoy  think  tta«t  it  ought  to  he  osplained  in  the 
upper  classes  of  the  gymnasia.  After  preoeeding  in  th«* 
way  for  two  or  three  montfaib  tbey  diieet  those  pupils  who 
have  made  most  proficiency  to  continue  where  they  have 
left  off,  giving  them  the  necessary  time  for  preparatioo.- 
Tho  pupils  do  this  as  well  a$  they  can,  and  the  professors 

Kint  out  the  difficulties  which  they  may  have  overlooked, 
askinc;  questions  and  by  a  KliijL'  some  few  observations. 
Every  member  of  the  seminary  must  submit  to  thi«  task 
by  turns,  and  it  will  easily  be  supposed  that  by  this  method 
of  proceeding  the  acquaintanoo  of  the  students  with  the 
language  nualbe  increased,  and  much  more  so  than  if  the 
profsweia  were  merely  to  leeture  on  the  author.  It  hasheoB 
obearved  that  the  Int  attempta  of  young  mea,eveB  of  those 
who  have  talents  for  teaching,  are  rarely  attended  with  suc- 
cess, 4nd  this  has  been  ascribed  to  their  limited  acquaintance 
with  mankind  in  general,  and  the  chai-actcr  of  cliildren  iu 
particul.ir.  It  is  obvious  that  knowlt^lije  of  this  de-->criptinr» 
cannot  be  acquired  from  books,  and  that  it  can  only  b<» 
acquired  by  continual  intercourse  with  children,  and  bj  early 
opportunities  of  practising  the  art  of  teaching. 

This  led  to  the  establuhment  of  the  peiU^ie  iemtna* 
ries,  which  are  also  eoDoeeted  with  the  unnrenttiaa,  and 
placed  under  the  direction  of  that  professor  of  the  thede* 
ttieal  or  philosophical  focultywho  has  distinguished  himfelf 
py  liis  seal  for  the  promoti  <  f  education.  After  having 
made  the  fUturc  teachers  acijL.u^uited,  by  way  of  introduction, 
w  ith  the  character  of  children,  the  in  ofcT-sor  introduces  them 
into  the  school  which  is  attached  to  each  pcdapogic  swmi* 
nary,  and  in  which  the  future  teacher  has  abundant  oppor- 
tunity of  practising  the  art  of  teacbiug,  and  of  seeing  how  it 
is  practised  by  others.  He  also  derives  another  advantaga 
from  attending  tbi«  school.  Passing  successively  tbrongii 
all  the  dlTisions  of  the  school  in  this  way,  he  soon  become^ 
aware  of  the  deficiency  of  his  knowledge,  and  this  conviction 
comes  upon  him  at  a  time  when  he  can  remedy  the  deficiency 
without  ditliculty.  As  the  university  hug  the  best  teaclici-s 
in  every  branch  of  knowledge,  he  has  only  to  place  himself 
under  the  professor  of  that  science  in  which  he  wishes  to 
improve  himself,  and  thus  he  may  soon  acquire  the  neces- 
sary proficiency.  It  will  easily  be  concei\ed  that  when  a 
young  man  who  is  designed  to  be  a  teacher  has  attended 
this  institution  six  or  eight  hours  a  week  for  three  years, 
and  is  flenuently  ordered  to  instruct  the  pupils  under  the 
direetion  or  the  piofoeior,  he  will  aeqtiire  sutni  skill  in  the 
management  of  children,  that  when  he  has  to  act  indepen- 
dently, hu  liAS  only  to  take  up  the  task  where  he  has  left  it 
tiff  at  the  seminary.  Without  such  opportunity  of  being 
initiated  in  the  art  of  instruction,  he  might  for  a  lung  time 
remain  as  it  were  iu  the  dark,  and  he  would  only  find  out 
(he  right  way  after  committing  numerous  mistakes,  and 
making  many  useless  experiments.  The,  attendance  on  the 
philological  nnd  pedagOjgied  seminaries takeaupa consider^ 
able  part  of  the  luture  leaeher's  time  during  his  atay  at  the 
university.  The  greater  part  of  the  young  men  who  have 
been  trained  up  in  this  way,  are  afterwards  sppoinled  teaeh- 
ers at  the  gymnnsia,  hut  many  f  tlvm  are  also  employed 
in  the  city  schools,  in  w  hich  many  branches  of  knowledge 
are  taught  that  can  hardly  be  acquired  to  a  certain  degree 
of  perfection  without  going  to  the  university.  Formerly  all 
the  teachers  in  these  two  classes  of  schools  v»erc  younij 
clergymen,  who  were  required  to  be  teachers  before  receiv- 
ing an  appointment  to  a  hving:  and  althoui^h  at  present 
this  is  oeeaaionally  done,  most  of  the  teachers  have  been 
merely  trained  for  that  vocation.  Young  clergvmen  ure 
only  employed  as  teachers  in  these  schools  when  they 
have  regularly  attended  the  seminaries,  and  have  theie 
thown  <ionirt<UraM>  aptilnde  for  teaehteg,  hut  ftv  of  theik 
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t  to  Biwtciltc  both  porauits  Willi  sueec».  Thus  the 
fQttOC  mon  VIM  im  dtRgaed  for  tiarliL  i>  may  bo  vaid  to 
wmtitule  M  prOMmt  M  diMioct  ■  budy  in  the  Prussian 
unirenitics  M  ihote  who  •!«  designed  lo  be  cU-rgytnen. 
Tlii»  Kroal  »<<.  p  iiaiiicd,  and  ike  coonqueiieeft  ctnnol 
fail  lo  Uu  higUiy  bcunfii  lal  to  education. 

Having  succeeded  to  will  in  )uuvi<liai;  a  sufliciont  num- 
ber uf  leacl;er«  for  the  (^uuiiuisia  and  upper  cla&se*  uf  tlie 
city  6chool8,  iliu  PruiMan  ^ovcrnracnl  bugun  to  dirtt  t  l!^ 
altuntion  to  make  the  Mtuc  promton  fur  the  elementary' 
schools.  The  sennnarlM  Ibr  iChooloMjltOfS.  .as  those  insii- 
tttliiMU  are  called,  hav*  grawn  up  dllrillg  Iho  last  thirty 
jMn.  Tliey  are  not  coDiweted  with  tbe  untvenitie#.  luaa 
much  as  the' knowledge  required  from  the  ttachetl  of  tkoae 
•ohools  may  be  obtained  without  an  academical  edttoaibn. 
Most  of  these  institutions  are  cstablislicd  in  small  town^. 
end  some  of  them  in  villages  in  order  that  the  atleniioit  of 
the  youiij;  men  who  atti'iiJ  thcin  in;iy  not  be  distracted. 
Young  men  who  have  been  cducaied  in  eiementary  schools 
ore  adtnitled  into  these  institutions  between  the  ages  of  six- 
teen end  twenty  yeai-s ;  but  they  must  have  previously 
■cquirod  that  omount  of  knowledge  which  is  taught  in  the 
lower  schools.  If  they  are  deficient  in  tbia  mpecl«  tbey  era 
obliged  to  go  through  a  preparatory  coune  befon  cotering 
tlic  seminar).  They  remain  in  the  institution  from  two  to 
tliiee  years.  Besides  the  director  of  the  cstaUL^thment,  two 
ur  (hie9  regular  teachers  are  eroploycil,  and  a  scIumI  is  at 
tath«d  lo  it.  The  time  of  Ihe  future  teacher  during  hi* 
slay  in  tlie  seniiiiary  is iliviJed  between  improMng  his  know- 
ledge, and  acquiring  tbe  art  of  teaching  children.  Tlie 
Snt  half  of  tbe  time  that  ho  remains  in  the  institution  is 
principally  employeii  in  altaining  tbe  former  object,  and 
the  eeeond  half  ia  devoted  lo  tbe  letter  ebieel.  Hie  studies 
are  directed  by  tbe  teacbert  and  tbe  difcQter,  who  ft&- 

3uently  call  upon  him  to  girc  an  account  of  wbtt  be  is 
uing.  When  he  is  udtniiicil  inti  the  school,  lie  is  at  flist 
only  a  spcotator,  a;ul  ilu-  ti-su-lurs  of  the  sfnimary  instruct 
the  children  in  his  presencr.  In  t^ur'-e  of  lime  the  seni;- 
narists  are  called  upon  to  continue  the  work  begun  by  the 
teaciicrs.  They  are  also  generally  present  when  other 
■eminarists  instruct  the  class,  and  tln^  nffords  them  many 
opportunities  of  comparing  the  difTcrLiit  luudes  of  teaching, 
■0  far  la  they  depend  on  the  difiiMent  dMroeten  of  tbe 
teeebecii  At  ibe  meet ings  of  the  teaehem.  whidi  regularly 
take  place  after  the  children  have  left  the  school,  the  teacheni, 
under  the  direction  of  the  head  master,  make  their  observa- 
tions on  the  leaching  nf  the  seranuinst^,  uii  the  nuitake*  ihev 
Imve  conxmitlcd.  and  [xinit  ont  to  ihi-m  wliat  they  unj^lit  to 
do.  in  order  to  obtain  tlieir  uhject  uiili  lireater  certainty.  It 
is  generally  found  that  after  havmg  practised  teaching  I'or  a 
vear  or  a  year  and  a  half  in  this  manner,  these  youn^;  men 
nave  so  far  acquired  tbeart,tlmt  an  elementary  acbo^  may 
beaafcly  eniru^led  to  them.  Wliuti  llics«  in.stiliitHmi  were 
Mlabliataed,  tbe  iaeUmctioB  wea  limited  to  the  oonmon  etib- 
Jeela  taught  in  Ibe  lower  whoda,  whieb  are  reading,  writing, 

aritlimeiio,  and  the  [nimiiial  tciuts  (if  reli.:  li  :  but  tho 
senuiitti  isi*  w  eie  nf  comse  obliged  lo  K  ai  n  ail  liiese  sub- 
jects to  a  greater  eMent  than  liiL-y  are  iiMnttly  taught  in  the 
lower  schools.  But  m  souu  as  it  ap||>careii  that  the  acquisi- 
tion of  this  amount  uf  knowlirdge  did  not  entirely  fill  up 
tbe  time  of  tbe  aeminarists,  government  extended  the  plan. 
Mid  addol  tho  elements  of  geometry,  tho  study  of  the  native 
leatttatOk  Ihe  feograpltjTt  ami  prineipel  historical  eventa  oT 
the  oounicy,  and  muam.  These  aubjeets  are  alio  now  in 
coumeef  being  introduced  into  the  elemeniary  schools  them- 
aelven.  Befote  tbe  seminarists  leare  the  institution,  they 
luu^t  ■-til-riiit  to  an  exrtiniiiati.in,  whicli  14  conducted  by  a 
f^jraiiiuteo  com;  ii»ed  of  ihe  J. rector  ol  lite  seminary,  and 
one  ur  tiK>r<"  di  jiuiics  s-ent  by  the  proviiiciiil  ^'laermiient. 
According  to  the  result  uf  this  examination,  they  receive  their 
testimonials,  in  which  the  degree  of  their  talent  and  ability 
fur  tearhing  it  etatedaend  oIm  in  what  kioda  of  knowledge 
tlwy  have  distinguished  th«naelTee»  or  in  what  they  have 
been  {uund  deficient 

The  ProMian  government  amtrob  nW  the  pablic  schools 
and  ioatilutions  for  education,  but  ii  jI  all  of  tla  ia  to  the 

same  extent.  The  \Jiiuei»ii.va,  bi cunsioeied  <  nly  as 
schools  in  which  the  diflfvrent  funciioiiar.eif.  of  ivei  iinicnt 
rect'ne  the  requisite  instruction,  aie  in  all  ri-»pe<  Is  subject 
1. 1  ihe  imnicdiatc  cuiitrot  of  the  stale,  whieh  delermines 
wti.u    thonf    )(•;  fiis   must  learn,   and   by  whom  they 


nu  lo  be  .iOj;lii  .  .iiid  the  «aine  priiinple  applies  to  the 
PhAoU^ical  aud  i'«d«gogical  Scminariea.  If  the  Gymoaaia 


were  otlcnded  by  those  only  who  aro  designed  fur  an 
academical  edneatton,  they  would  probably  be  directed  and 
entirely  superintended  by  jpmmment;  butasaCiiy  Srhui4 
is  always  united  to  ibeee  matilutioot,  government  appoint* 
only  the  leachcrs,  and  determines  the  suhjecU  of  instruc- 
tion, entrusting  a  portion  of  the  superintendence  to  the 
local  authorities  and  the  heads  of  the  commiiniiies  in 
which  the  srhook  arc  Miuated,  A:i  to  the  SoinindrttA  fur 
S(•luJ^.lln.lsler^,  if  these  uisliintioiis  were  left  to  the  direction 
of  the  public  at  large,  no  intimatecooiieclion  between  tbam 
and  the  elementary  schools  coidd  he  affected,  and  tlte  ce» 
trol  would  bo  either  incomplete  or  capncioua.  Uenoa  go> 
vcrnmcnt  has  aasumed  tbe  entire  direetton  and  aoperinteii* 
donee  of  these  schools.  But  when  tbe  teachers  whu  haw 
been  brought  up  in  these  institutions  have  left  them,  the 
government  docs  not  interfere  as  lo  the  mode  ofiheir  be::,, 
employed  or  engaged.  The  choice  of  the  teachers  f»i  ii.i 
city  schools  and  the  elemeniary  schools  is  always  K-ft  to  a 
r.omtuutee  cumposed  of  certain  deputies  of  tlie  comuiuliiK' 
and  of  the  local  authorities,  which  committee  haa  the  ioa* 
mediate  superintendenco  of  the  schools,  and  is  in  soma 
neaaure  rcaponiiible  fur  ihe  instruction.  But  though  the 
government  does  net  interfere  with  the  internal  arrange- 
ment of  theae  acbools,  it  reservei  the  exdusKc  power 
delermining  llie  subjects  which  are  to  be  lau^lii  m  cmtv 
kind  of  schools,  and,  as  far  as  respects  the  cny  sehonU.  in 
I'very  j«irli.  ular  school.  Kvcry  cummitiee  is  also  bound  Lt 
law  to  draw  up  an  annual  report  of  the  condiuun  ui  tL« 
schxol  during  the  last  year,  in  which  aro  slated  all  tbe 
chances  that  have  taken  place  in  it;  and  the  goveinmeai, 
if  it  trunks  it  advikable.  proposes  alteratiuns. 

(Cousins's  Btport  on  ihe  Slate  q/*  Piihlie  Imtnietiam  in 
Germanu.  &C. ;  Ilarniscb,  HandoUek  Jur  diu  Dtnttel^ 
FoiJttscliulweten;  Ohlert, i>ie Sehuie.oderElemeutiirtehul'. 
Biirgersehule,  wid  (Jyinnasium ;  and  Journal  qf  Educaiiua, 
vols.  vi..  viii .  and  x.) 

SCHOOLS.  ENDOWED.  An  Endowed  Scliool  inKn- 
land  ;s  a  school  w  hich  was  eslublished  and  is  supported  b» 
funds  givon  and  appropriated  to  tbe  perpetual  u»«  of  such 
school,  either  by  the  king  or  by  private  individuals.  En 
dowed  schools  may  be  divided,  vith  Mipeet  lo  the  olyaetaef 
the  founder,  into Knimmar«8hoala» and  aehooU  not  grammai^ 
aohoole.  A  grammar-school  ia  properly  a  ichaul  iu  «h  rL 
tbe  learned  lati;^'u,\i^ei.  the  Latin  and  tbe  Greek,  are  taught, 
as  will  hereafier  he  mon  rn'!-!  r>\plained.  Endowed  s*-lr  KV>K 
may  uIm  he  divided,  wah  resjucl  to  their  const i.tuii«ti  f..i 
the  purposes  of  governnunt,  into  sdixds  mcorporatwl  siU 
schools  not  incorporated.  Incorporated  sehoul.i  belong  14 
the  class  of  cur|>oratiuns  called  eleemosynary,  which  cot^ 
nrehends  colleges  and  baUt»  and  chartered  hospitaUor  ^wt- 
liouses. 

Endowed  aehooU  are  comprehended  under  the  genenl 
legal  name  orCharitiea.  ae  that  wcwd  ii  used  in  tbe  act  cf 
the 43rd  of  Elizabeth,  chap.  4.  %vliich  is  entitled  •  An  Ar; 
to  redress  the  .Misemployment  of  Lands,  (loods.  ar.d  Si. .  kj 
of  l\toney  lieteiufore  given  to  Charitable  Uses.'  Incor|Hitii.-' 
st-liuuis  havu  gencially  been  founded  by  the  auti)orii«  l,' 
letters  patent  fiom  ihe  crown,  but  in  some  cases  by  art  c. 
pailiament.    The  usual  course  of  proceeding  has  been 
the  person  who  intended  to  give  properly  fur  the  foundatae 
of  a  school,  to  apply  to  tbe  crown  for  a  lieenre.  The  lieeaa 
ia  given  in  the  form  of  ktlert  patent,  whieh  empower  tb* 
person  to  fbund  auch  a.  school,  and  to  make,  or  tu  ewpi.  ar 
otberi  to  make,  roles  and  regulations  for  its  governraeni.  \t> 
vided  they  are  not  at  variance  wiih  tiie  teims  of  ibe  patv^/ 
Tliepatuut  ul^o  incoipuruiesceitaiii  persons  and  tlieirsucc*',- 
sors,  who  arc  naun- 1  or  referred  to  in  it,  as  the  goverrtorv  ■ ' 
the  school.   This  wa»  tbe  form  of  foundation  in  tbe  caM«( 
Harrow  8(  lund,  which  was  founded  by  John  LjTIMB,  in  ihr 
fourU  enih  year  of  Elizabeth,  pursuant  to  letters  yaH«t 
from  the  cjn.en.    Sometimes  the  maaterand  luhcr  aiwawjf 
membeca  of  tbec«rpecation»or  the  master  only ;  and  iu  il^ 
inalanee  of  Berkhampttead  School.  wbi«h  was  ftiuntle-d  tv 
act  of  parliament  (2  &  3  Edw.  VI.,  recitin^-  c  it.iin  leii/k-^ 
patent  of  Henry  Vlll.),  the  corpoiation  cv.ns.sis 
maslei  and  uslur  <.nl\ ,  of  wlioni  the  master  is  nppoinie«l  fc. 
tho  crown,  and  lliu  u»l*er  is  nppoinied  by  ibe  tnasicT.    IT  ♦ 
lands  and  other  property  of  ihe  h(  hool  are  \e3led  in  the  rax 
I'oraiion,  whose  duty  it  is  to  apply  them,  purauaot  La 
terms  of  the  donation,  in  supporting  the  school,  that  la. 
paying  tbe  master  and  usher  auch  sums  as  they  nrwentitka 
to  receue,  and  for  other  purpoaea  neoesMry  for  the  a:i 
of  the  school.  Many  icbcol  endowaeata  ar«  of  n 
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nalurp,  the  funds  Ixiiifj  appro)»riale<l  both  to  tlio  support  of 
•  fft'«;  scliool  and  for  oilier  chnntnbk  purposes.  Thc<»«>  other 
purpo«e«  aro  very  \ arious  ;  but  amonf;  tliem  tlie  uniun  or 
connection  of  an  hospital  or  almshouse  with  a  free-scbooi 
is  one  of  the  most  common. 

Wben  ttm»  it  oo  dwrttr  of  inoorpnmtioii,  wbieb  is  the 
CUB  in  A  gnat  iranibar  «f  tehonl  mdowiunitit  tlw  lands  and 
Mbsr  pvoperty  of  the  acbool  are  vested  in  trustees,  whose 
dttttea  It  to  the  application  of  the  funds  are  just  the  same 
as  in  Ihe  case  of  an  incorporated  achool.  If  the  founder  has 
cicclaroil  that  there  shall  always  be  a  certain  number  of 
trustees,  or  tl  u  tl  original  number  shall  always  be  filled 
ijp  whenever  U  is  dirnini-ihctl  by  death  to  a  curtain  amount, 
it  IS  nccesMry  from  time  to  time  for  the  actual  trustees  to 
add  to  lUcir  numbers  by  suob  legal  OMdss  9t  ooDTejaoco  as 
shall  vest  the  sofaool  proporty  in  tbom  and  Ibo  now  inisieos 
jointly.  Theao  eonvsf  anosa  Mmotinios  causa  a  ooosidoiable 
expsnso;  and  nrhm  they  havo  been  neglected,  wbieb  is 
onon  the  case,  and  the  e^tatos  huxo  consequently  become 
Tested  in  the  heir-at-luw  of  the  survivinn  trustee,  mmc 
djfli 'ulty  is  occasionally  experienced  in  Ending  out  the  per- 
son in  whom  the  Kohoftl  estates  have  thus  become  vested 
by  opcraiioii  of  law.  When  the  school  properly  consists  of 
money,  the  same  kind  of  dilllculty  arises ;  and  money  is  also 
more  liable  to  be  lust  than  land. 

Every  chah^,  and  sobooU  aaoongst  the  rost,  seoms  to  bo 
subject  to  visilatioD.  Wo  shall  Sist  speak  of  meRpovaled 


Lhappencd  thai  in'schools  not  incorporated  tlio  jurisdiction  of 
I  the  C'ourt  of  Chancery  and  the  M»ilarial  juniuliciion  have 
not  been  kept  quite  distinct;  and  cantos  have  ariwu  in 
which  it  ba^t  been  found  TOIT  difficult  to  determine  what 
ought  to  be  il:^  proper  modoorproeoeding.  It  will  perhaps 
bo  diffieiilt  to  find  ao  iastoDea  (utespt  that  of  tho  AttoniB|> 
Goneral  «i.  Brown,  and  oven  the  oBwt  of  lhat  was  only  to 
put  the  master  to  his  election)  whore  the  Court  of  Chnneery 
has  affected  to  remove  a  master  eren  of  a  school  not  incor- 
porated, though  thoeo  ara  oaaas  in  whioh  it  has  bcon  at* 
tempted  iadmrtly. 

In  the  case  of  Atherslone  ^school,  which  was  founded  by 
letters  patent  of  Elixabeili,  (RejiotUi  of  Charily  Com- 
mixtionert,  29th  Rep.,  part  ii.,  p.  ^55),  no  express  powof 
was  given  to  tbo  govemofs  to  remove  the  master.  On  an 
intbrokalion  being  Bled  by  the  master,  ibo  obsneellor  tbotighc 
that  tbe  poww  of  Hu^nsioa  and  amotion  of  the  master 
ought  to  nave  been  vested  fn  tbe  i^overnora  and  the  bnbop 

of  ihe  diocese  conciineiilly  ;  aiul  hi;  iiToned  it  to  llie 
maittr,  to  approve  of  vimio  con\eiiicnt  form  of  such  joint 
regulation.  But  thi:^  ami  other  siunUir  cases  ore  of  very 
doubtful  authoi  ity.  Properly,  the  reinuvnl  of  a  master  is 
only  effected  by  a  por>>oh  appointed  as  visitor  by  the  founder; 
and  if  there  in  no  such  visitor,  and  no  founder's  heir,  the 
proper  mode  of  proceeding  in  suci)  case  is  to  apply  by  pel  iiiou 
to  the  keeper  of  the  great  seal  as  visitor  on  behalf  uf  tbo 


The  Ibnnder  may  make  the  persons  to  wbont  bo  gives 

tho  school  properly  on  trust  aKo  tbe  governors  of  Iii^  fmn- 
dulion  fur  all  jiurposes  ;  uciil  if  hu  naiues  no  spei  lal  visitor, 
it  appears  that  such  persons  will  be  ^^^ltor.••as  well  as  Irus- 
ii  '-*.  If  he  namea  a  person  as  visiiur,  such  {wi»un  is  called 
a  ^peciill  visitor;  and  it  is  a  generul  rule  that  if  the  founder 
iiuiiie*  no  Hpecial  risitor,  and  docs  not  constitute  the  govcr- 
tii  rs  of  bis  foundation  the  visitors,  the  htiir-at-law  of  the 
founder  tnli  bo  visitor;  and  if  there  is  no  beir-at-law.  tbe 
cfown  will  visit  by  tho  lord  fceopor  of  Ibo  grast  seal.  Tbe 
king  is  visitor  uf  all  schools  founded  by  himself  or  his  an- 
eeslors.  The  dutieii  of  trustees  and  visitors  are  quite  diHlincl, 
whether  the  same  persons  are  trustei'H  and  vimioi>,  or  tho 
trustees  and  vi«iiior6  are  different  It  is  the  dui\  ol  trustees 
to  pri'-ei  ve  the  school  property,  1  t  i  'M  plN  't  to  'be  pur- 
poses intended  by  tho  founder.  In  respect  of  their  trust, 
trustees  aresuhji  ct  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  of  Chai>- 
rery,  like  oil  other  trustees ;  and  of  course  they  sru  answer- 
able for  all  misapplication  of  the  funds.  It  is  the  visitor's 
dun  to  inqnire  into  tho  bohavionr  of  the  m&slor  and  naber 
in  ibeirtespeelivoolBeea,  end  into  the  t^enersl  eonduetof 
tbe  school.  He  must  judge  according  to  tbe  founder's 
rules,  which  he  rannui  alter  unless  he  i^  empowered  by  the 
teirms  of  the  donation  to  do  so.  There  seems  lo  be  no  reason 
fur  •upposinir  that  the  king,  in  respect  of  royal  foundations, 
has  any  further  jxiwer  than  other  persons, and  consequently 
he  cannot  alter  itio  terms  of  tbo  donation,  unless  this  power 
was  originally  reserved  to  the  founder  and  his  successors ; 
but  vn  this  matter,  there  may  lie  some  difference  of  opinion. 
TIm  visitor,  or  tbeso  who  mv«  visitorial  |iowor.  ean  alone 
remove  e  maalor  or  usher  <^an  endowed  schooL  The  Court 
of  Cbincery  never  removes  a  master  or  usher,  when  they 
are  pmt  of  iliu  corporate  body,  on  the  general  principle  that 
ihiseouii  has  no  power  to  remove  a  corporator  of  any  kind  ; 
and  vvht-n  Iheie  is  a  MKitor,  or  persons  with  visilorial  pu^ver, 
the  Court  never  atiemptu  directly  to  remove  a  roaster  or 
U.Hiivr,  even  if  ihey  are  not  members  of  the  corporation. 

'Diit  is  the  taw  on  the  subject.  (17  Ve.,  Att.-Gen.  v.  the 
tui  l  ul  Clarendon.)  Butlawdo«i  not  always  regulate  the 
decrees  of  a  court  of  S|(|uity.  In  tbe  case  of  the  Attorney- 
Gwnofal  «.  Brown,  wbieh  doaa  not  appear  to  be  reported, 
the  Masterof  Uie  Rolls  decreed  that  Brotnit  who  wasa  mem- 
ber of  the  corporation  of  Tides  well  school,  both  in  his 
1  jp.ii'ity  of  vicar  of  tho  parish  of  Tideswell  and  in  bis 
i*a)jai'itv  of  majiter  of  the  schi><jl,  should  rcsij^n  one  of  the 
two  places. 

Trustees  of  endowed  schouls  which  are  nut  incorporated, 
are  accountable  m  a  court  of  equity  for  tho  management 
of  tbtt  school  properly.  But  the  internal  management  of 
the  school  still  belongs  to  the  special  vi»itor,  if  there  is  one; 
Mn4  if  there  is  no  ^ooial  visitor,  it  belongs  to  the  founder's 
heir.  Thistees  of  ondowod  aenoots,  simply  as  such,  are 
lu  rely  the  guardians  of  the  property,  as  already  observed; 
uud  li  1^  their  duty  to  take  care  of  it,  and  to  apply  tbe 
inctnao  according  to  Ibo  fiHindsr'sintsatMin.  It  Im  ansavar 
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not  to  tbe  cbaiKollor  by  bill,  or  by  bdl  and 
ibrmation.  There  is  no  doubt  that  a  speeial  viritor,  who 
reeeivesthe  proper  power  for  that  purpose  from  the  founder, 

can  remove  the  master  of  a  srhool :  and  ii  is  e(|uatlv  riTiuin 
that  if  the  founder  bus  uppouiiii^U  nuapenal  \  <siior,  ihe  visi- 
torial power  belongs  to  his  heir-at-law.  if  oiu-  run  lie  (oond. 
It  may  however  Ite  true,  as  it  is  somelimes  asserted,  tha:  it 
would  be  difficult  to  find  an  instance  inVhieh  l|ielbunder*a 
heir  has  exercised  auch  visitorial  power. 

A  free  gmamtr-school  i«  an  endowment  for  teaching  the 
learned  langnages*  or  Greek  and  latin,  and  for  no  other 
purpose,  unlcas  the  fiMindec  has  prescribed  other  things  to 
be  taught  besides  grammar.  This  let;al  meaning  uf  the 
term  grammar-school  has  been  fixed  by  various  judicial  de- 
cisions, and  it  is  quite  e^tablisbcd,  t  lait  il'  the  founder  merely 
expresses  his  intention  to  found  a  giamniar-school,  tiie 
school  must  Oe  a  sclioul  for  Icaehini;  Latin  and  Gieek  only. 
If  it  should  happen  that  the  endowment  has  fur  a  long  time 
been  perverted  from  its  proper  purpot«cs,  this  will  not  pre- 
vent the  Court  of  Chancery  from  declaring  a  srhool  origi- 
nally desicnud  for  a  grammar-school*  lo  be  still  a  grammar- 
school,  and  it  will  give  the  ^por  diraetioits  ibr  carrying 
into  oRbrt  tho  Ibuoder's  intentions,  whatever  may  bo 
the  length  of  time  during  which  they  have  been  disregarded. 
This  was  the  caM  with  the  grammar-school  of  U  gh^aie,  in 
the  CQuiiiy  of  Middlesex,  which  was  founded  by  Sir  Roger 
Cholmi  Ky.  under  letters  patent  of  queen  El);i>ibeih.  under 
the  title  of  tho  Free  Grammar  sc-hool  of  Rumo  Cboliueley. 
Knight.  The  statutes  were  made  in  io7i  by  the  wardens 
and  governors,  with  the  consent  of  the  Bishop  uf  London, 
under  the  aulbority  of  liio  letters  patent.  The  Rist  statute 
ordered  that  the  seboolniasler  should  be  a  giaduatc,  and 
Bhould  toaeb  young  children  their  ABC  and  other  En- 
glish hooks,  and  to  write,  and  also  in  their  grammar  as  they 
should  grow  up  thereto.  .An  information  which  wa3  filed 
against  the  governors,  charged  iliot  the  school  had  been 
converted  from  a  fiee  grammar  scluol  into  u  ineiu  cluu  itv 
school,  and  that  the  Kovernurs  had  m  uiliei  uuy»  iibuked 
their  trust.  Tho  facts  of  the  abuse  were  esiabliaheil.  but  il 
was  shown  that  to  far  back  as  living  memory  could  go,  tho 
school  had  been  merely  a  place  of  instruction  m  En|;1isli, 
writing,  and  arithmetic;  and  also  that  in  other  respects  the 
statutes  bad  not  been  observed  us  far  back  as  the  year  IG.J9. 
NotwiOistaDdtog  ibia,  it  waa  declared  by  tbo  chancellor 
(Eldon)  that  this  was  ■  school  originally  intended  for  tbo 
purpose  of  teaching  grammar,  and  a  decree  was  made  for 
reatoruvj;  the  bchool  according  to  the  infeulion  of  the 
founder. 

As  to  teaching  soiiitlhing  be-ides  Laim  and  Greek  in  an 
endowed  school.  Lord  Eldun  observes  (All  -Gen.  v.  Hartley, 
2  J.  &  W.,  378),  '  if  there  was  an  anlient  free  gt^mmar- 
school,  ami  if  at  all  times  somctbiog  more  Iiad  been  laogbt 
in  it  than  merely  tbe  elements  of  the  learned  lang uages« 
that  luage  might  engraft  upon  the  iiutitution  a  right  to havo 
a  eonstruetion  pot  upon  tbe  endowment  diffomnt  flrom  what 
would  have  been  put  upon  it  if  a  dUferent  usage  bad  ob- 
WbeathioibahdarfaaBonly  ititendLd  to  cMablUh 
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a  (,ranuuar  M^ltuoU  Mid  has  appliu'l  all  tbc  funds  to  that 
jiui  i'us*-'.  none  of  them  can  be  properly  uinshi-tl  to  any  (Hher 
j)iirt  '<-c,  l.i)%vi'Vrr  u-l1uI  it  may  bo,  mu.-Ii  us  tuaclimg  tla- 
motlciu  languagtr»  ur  uihcr  braiubut  of  kuowleiige.  TIiik 
leiial  piMition  cannot  bo  disputed.  Wbcn  the  fiituU  b(  a 
■ebool  hftv*  ininnMirt  lo  m  to  be  mora  than  KuiDcienl  for 
tba  <Af)Mli  «ont«nplitad  hf  the  founder,  the  Court  of 
ChmMcy  vUl  dirvct  a  diatrwotioii  of  the  iaorcMed  funda, 
but  it  will  (.till  apply  tite  fVinds  to  objects  of  the  tame  kind 
a^  tlioic  lor  whirli  ihi-  fuuiulfr  '^avo  his  propfrty.  If  ilieii  a 
lbui;iler  lias  hi'.  ])r<>piTly  suk  lv  f  ir  llic  suiiport  uf  a 

grainia.ir-ii-hiiol,  it  \i  iii(x*nsi!ttei)t  "uK  l  i-i  inumiKii  to 
apply  any  putt  of  ibu  fuiuH  to  oibor  purpuifs.  surh  for  in- 
■Unc«  at  paying  a  master  for  teacbini;  wnim^  fuidaritlt- 
llMtic ;  and  yet  ibit  has  bevn  done  bv  the  Court  of  Cbuucery 
in  tba  case  of  Monmouth  school  (3  tluss..  530)  and  in  other 
Tke  foimdaUon  of  Moamouth  whool  ooniiato  of  an 
J  R  ftee  grammar-acbool  fbr  the  edueatlon  of  boy  s 
in  thoLuiQ  tun ^ no.  and  other  uiorc  polite  literature  and 
erudition,  and  u  preacher.  Tiie  letter*  patent  declared  that 
'all  i-su<.3  .iiiii  u\>  iiius  (if  hinds  lo  be  i;iveii  and  a>si;;no»l 
for  the  niaajteiiaiice  uf  the  almshouse,  sch<K.l,  and  prL-acher. 
khould  bu  expended  in  the  hu&tentation  and  maintenance  of 
the  poor  people  of  the  almbhouse,  of  I  lie  in  ister  and  under- 
master  of  the  school,  and  of  the  preach  r.  and  in  repairs 
of  the  laods  uid  poaaotsiona  of  the  charity.'  Molwitli 
standing  this,  tbe  Court  of  Cbsncery  appointed  •  vritiHg- 
mMtor  at  a  salary  of  60/.  per  annum,  to  be  paid  out  of  the 
issues  and  revenues,  and  thus  it  took  awuy  Gt>/.  per  nnnum 
fiom  Ihu^e  to  whom  the  founder  had  given  it.  Thi^  was 
done  on  tiie  authority  of  a  case  in  the  year  I  7'j7.  which  wa.s 
itself  a  bad  pre<:e<lent,  and  n.il\viilii>taii'linir  that  lyjrd  Klduii, 
during  the  lung  time  that  be  held  the  great  seal,  had  cuii- 
stanily  opposod  ■im4  appUnUion  of  finioi  whidi  vera  appro- 
priatod  solely  lo  gmimar  mirpoMai 

Lord  Eldon'k  decision  in  the  eaia  of  Market  Botworth 
■dioot  (Attorney-Oeneral,  v.  DixiOi  9  Rusa.,  established 
an  usher  in  the  school,  whoM  sole  oeenpation  was  to  be  to 
iastmet  the  !><-hi>lars  ill  Kngli.-<h,  writing,  and  arithnietii-.  and 
it  RBTO  the  iiaher  a  salary  of  'Hi/,  pi-r  annum  out  of  the 
.vliDol  funds.  Hut  111  (i.jjii^  thi>  Lmd  Eldon  merely  did 
what  the  donor  intended.  Market  Husworth  is  one  of  thoM' 
grammar-schools  in  which  the  founder  has  directed  that 
oibcr  things  should  be  taught  besides  Latin  and  Greek. 
Acourding  to  the  statutes,  the  school  was  to  be  divided  into 
two  bcanciiea.  tbo  bnreir  adiool  and  tbe  npper,  and '  in  tbe 
irst  fbiB  of  the  lower  school  shall  be  taught  fhe  A  B  C, 
Mner.  Testament,  and  other  En<;1ish  b<ioks.'  In  the 
Upper  school  the  instruction  wiis  rontined  to  Latin,  Greek, 
and  Hebrew.  It  is  therefore  in  this  case  a.s  cle.u-  that  tlie 
founder's  intention  wa,  carried  into  effect  by  the  deeree  of 
the  court,  as  it  clear  that  in  the  ca»e  of  I  he  Monmouth 
bchoo!  nuch  lutenlion  was  violatetl.  The  ca»e  of  Monmouth 
hch  jul  however  Airnishcd  a  precedent,  which  lias  been  fol- 
lowed iu  other  cases;  and  Sir  J.  Leach,  in  tbe  case  of  Sher- 
bam  aehool  and  hospital  (AttoQen., «.  Gascoigne.  2  M.  & 
K.,  647),  said*  that  *  he  was  glad  of  an  opportunity  of  hold- 
ing, upon  the  authority  of  the  case  before  Ijoti  Lyndhurst 
(the  ,\lonmouth  school!  ra-.  K  that  tlu-  teaehui'^  oi"  writin:; 
iiiiii  antiimelic  might  bo  weil  iniro<luee(l  into  a  sciieme  fur 
the  ni.iiia^.-iiuiil  ef  a  fiee  grammar-school." 

There  are  many  grammar-schools,  probably  a  consider- 
able majority  of  the  whole  number,  in  which  nothing 
provide<i  for  or  nothing  intended  ^  tbe  founder  except 
instruction  in  fprammar,  whieh.  as  the  term  waa  then  un 
derslood,  appears  to  have  tneant  only  the  Latin  and  Greek 
languatres.  Where  provision  is  made  for  other  instruction 
in  a<!<!;ii:iii  to,  or  rather,  as  preparatory  to  the  graranmr  iii- 
slruciiaii,  Miuilur  mode.s  of  expression  haje  ofieii  hceti  used 
by  the  founder  er  the  makers  of  the  statute-,  in  the 
founder's  rules  for  the  giamroar-»rhool  of  Maiiehesler, 
which  bii»  now  an  income  of  above  40UP/.  per  annum,  it  ii 
•aid,  'The  high-master  fur  the  time  being  shall  altwaya  ap- 
point one  of  his  scholars,  as  he  thinkelb  bes^  lo  instruet 
and  teach  ia  the  one  end  of  the  school  all  infants  that  shall 
eono  there  to  learn  their  A.B.  Primer,  and  sorts,  till 
they  being  in  namnar.*  &e.  In  all  cases  of  grammar- 
schools  where  tbis  instruetton  is  to  be  ^iven,  it  was  ev  i- 
d<;nlly  intended  a*  a  prcparaii  n  f  ir  and  not  as  a  substitute 
for  ^mmar.  It  wa*  therei  ru  <  U  arU  an  abui^o  in  the  case  of 
the  Ui^'h^ate  school  toha\e  .ornerted  it  into  a  mere  M-hool 
for  readmK,  writing,  and  anthmetw ;  but  it  is  equally  an 
ahoM  ia  tba  aaae  of  the  Haadieater  aehool  to  make  tbe  M- 1 


lowing  rej;iilation  as  tn  itie  admitisiiMi  i.f  pupiK  which  w«j 
in  force  at  the  tune  of  (lie  LIki:  it>  I  l  umiissioners  Innuiry  • 
'  All  IniVs  wli  j  are  able  t.i  read  are  aduulled  i  ii  aji]ili<  Al.  n 
lo  tbe  head  master  into  the  lower  »chi>ol,  where  they  are  »a- 
structed  in  English  and  the  rudiments  of  Latin  by  ihit 
master  of  that  school.  They  are  so  admitted  about  tbe  age 
ofsixor  aeven.' 

Grammar-soboole  have  now  for  a  long  time  been  niainlr 
regiilated  by  the  Court  of  Chancery,  which,  though  affect* 
ing  merely  to  (I<  .v!  with  them  in  respect  of  the  trusts  and 
the.  application  of  tlic  ti ust-ni  Jiiies,  has  in  fact  gone  much 
farther.  On  the  whole  it  has  peihajis  (luiie  as  much  aKaiii>: 
ihe  intention  of  founders — ;iiid  ihciefoiu  w  rungfully,  it»  pri»- 
fes-ed  doi-lrine  being  to  carry  the  founder's  intentions  into 
effect — as  it  has  lor  furthering  tbe  intentions  uf  foundeia. 
In  saying  this,  we  do  not  mean  to  say  that  it  has  done  more 
harm  than  food.  Th«  oouit  maybe  applied  to  fur  tbe  pur- 
pose of  establishing  a  sehoel  vheee  ftinds  have  been  pirvn 
for  the  purpose,  but  the  objeetoennot  be  effected  without 
the  uid  of  the  court.  It  may  also  be  applied  to  for  the  pur- 
pose i<r  c  irrertiiig  such  a  uiisupplieatioii  of  the  funds  as  in  ibc 
c;L»e  ot  the  Hii.-hyale  school,  w  Inch  in  that  instance  was  equi- 
valent to  establishing  it.  The  court  ma>  also  be  applied  ti . 
which  ia  a  common  case,  in  order  to  sunciion  the  upplicsti'  a 
of  theschool  funds  when  they  have  meiensfd  beyond  tbe 
amount  required  for  the  purposes  indicated  by  tbe  founder. 
In  this  last  ease  however,  if  tne  school  is  a  gfrnmnar-sdioo), 
though  the  court  u  ill  apply  part  of  the  funds  lo  other  pur 
poses  than  grammar,  us  appears  by  tho  ca»e  of  the  Mon- 
mouth scliojl,  still  it  keeps  mainly  in  view  the  fact  of  su-  i 
sell  Hil  being  for  grammar,  in  directing  the  applicution  <  . 
surplus  funds.  Accordiiis'ly  such  surplus  fumls  ore  cf  ri 
ap]>lied  in  establishing  exhibitions  or  annual  allowatirc»  tois- 
paid  to  meritorious  boys  who  havebern  educated  at  tlie  scho  ; 
during  their  residence  at  college.  Tlie  master's  scheme  fwr 
the  reinilatioo  of  IVinbridge  sehool  in  Kent,  vrhirii  wo. 
confirmed  by  the  Court  of  Chancery,  establislied  sixteen 
exhibitions  of  KM)/,  each,  which  are  tenable  nt  any  college  i* 
either  univei  -ity.  and  payable  out  of  the  founder's  i-nd,  w- 
menl.  It  also  exlmdiil  the  beiicllls  of  the  -seluiol  U-i. 
the  limits  fi.xed  by  the  fiiinder,  and  made  ^all.>lls  oihcr  le- 
gutations  for  the  improvement  of  the  sc|i-ki1,  having  regarJ 
to  the  then  annual  rents  of  the  s  i;  >ol  estates. 

When  the  application  has  been  an  honest  one,  tk 
aehemes  sanctioned  by  the  Oourt  of  Chancery  may  f^nmn; 
be  eonsidercd  as  aiming  at  kttt  to  carrv  the  fmmdei^  ia> 
tention  into  effect,  and  a.<i  ealeulated  on  tne  whole  to  beoefft 
the  schoiiL  lliit  in  si.nie  casi>8  devMUS  ha\e  hern  ubtaiorl 
by  coliusiuii  ikuiL  nj;  all  the  partiirs  to  the  suit,  agiimsi  vihr^h 
It  Is  li:)  ser-iitity  lhat  the  al'  irney- general  is  a  ncc\"*»j.'' 
party  to  all  bills  and  informations  about  charities.  Tu< 
founder  of  a  sehool  and  hospital  in  one  of  tiie  undlacJ 
oounlies,  among  other  things  appointed  that  *  Iho  schco.- 
master  should  be  a  single  person,  a  graduate  in  ono  of  ihr 
universitiea  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge,'  &e.;  and  h*  d.i 
'  fbrther  will  that  if  any  sehoolmasier  so  to  be  rbosra 
should  marry  or  take  any  woman  to  wife,  or  take  lip  m  ht\ 
any  cure  of  souls,  or  preach  any  constant  lecture,  then 
I  ve.y  (  f  the  said  cast  s  he  should  be  disabled  to  keep  or  c  . 
tiiiue  the  sani  school.'  The  trustees  dispensed  with  ih<v< 
restrictions  and  qualifications,  but  afterwards  fiiidiii:;  i^: 
they  could  not  do  this,  they  applied  to  the  Court  uf  \jhaS' 
l  eiy,  eoneelvinf  that  the  court  had  full  ]>ower,  or  wooUs' 
least  asfume  the  power,  to  alter  the  founder's  rul«&  A-.< 
they  judged  right.  The  eonrt  ordered,  among  other  thm^^ 
that  a  cleri^yiiiaii  sliould  bo  the  head  master,  though  \ 
founder  did  iioi  inieml  to  exclude  lavmen  ;  and  tbul  u 
liea'l  master  was  not  lo  be  restricted  frotn  luarry  int 
lakini^  u)ion  him  the  cuic  of  souls,  &c.  This  biode  <• 
'lealin^  wiih  a  founder's  rubts  has  not  ninch  app(a(aM> 
<  f  an  attempt  to  cuty  them  mto  effect.  If  the  OiMict  «a* 
dispense  with  the  restriction  as  to  marriagw  m  vtti 
case,  there  teems  no  nason  why  it  mieht  not  aaeva** 
a  similar  dispensing  power  in  the  case  of  Ihllowchrfw  •. 
colleges. 

This  clause  about  m  irrying  occurs  in  the  rules  i<l"  -.e\Tr- 
;;raminir  si  lioiiU,  tur  instance  iii  those  of  ll.i:i  >^:b 
The  rule  may  be  wise  or  unwise;  but  it  vat  oin  i-  <  bs<«rtv\ 
and  It  oiii'ht  to  b  ,-  uh-crveii  still  until  it  is  altered 

It  remains  to  iiu-niiou  unjther  matter  that  coiioenia  t:* 
management  of  grammar-schools  and  the  (lualifientimiof  tF' 
masteia.  It  appeara  from  the  rules  of^  many  granmar 
aeboola  that  rriigioua  inatrocliMi  acooiding  to  the  priaciplci 
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of  iho  Church  of  En^^lantU  as  cslftblisLed  at  the  Refomia' 
tinn,  is  n  part  of  the  inttructiun  wbirh  the  founder  eontem- 
I  itc'il ;  nnd  when  nothing  i>  said  about  rehgious  injitiiic- 
uuii,  u  18  probable  that  it  was  always  the  practiro  to  ^he 
)>iich  instruction  in  gratnmar-achools.   That  it  \x»s  purt  uf 
the  diaeipline  of  such  schools  before  tbe  RsTorOMtioD 
cannot  be  doubted,  and  there  is  no  reMMi  vhjrit  dnttid 
h.-ive  ceased  to  be  «a  after  the  RefomMliNlb  M  will  pre- 
■oiuty  appMr.    It  i*  generally  aiiwrted  that  in  every 
grammar-school  relis»i»us  instrucium  mi'jlit  to  l>o  piven,  1 
and  according  to  tii«  U-iifK  ot  ihe  Uluircli  of  Eiif-iand  ;  I 
that  no  person  can  uiuk'rlakc  the  oflicf  of  sriiool-  | 
i:usler  111  n  iriiim  mar -school  without  iho  hci-mo  of  the  , 
ordinary.    Th\-i  latter  question  was  argued  in  the  rnse  i 
of  Rox  V.  the  Archbishop  of  York.   (6  T.ii.,4m.)  A 
mnndamiu  was  directed  to  the  srabbishop  directing  him  to 
iioente  K.  W.  to  loaoh  in  tbn  gnnnmr^nool  nt  Skipton  in 
the  emnitif  of  Ynrlu  Tbe  vetoin  of  tfao  ircfabithop  was  tbnt 
the  lieeoeing  of  aeboolmaiterf  belongs  to  the  archbishops 
attd  bishops  of  England ;  that  R.  W.  had  refused  to  be  ex- 
amino'l;  ami  lu>  relied  as  well  on  (he  antient  canon  law  as 
"pun  Uiu  canons  conftrmcd  in  lb«3  by  James  I.  (7V/-° 
f  'on»tUutinn»  and  Catw>i>:  F.'  rlftiatiieal,  '  School tii;»ster.' 
rr,  78,  79.)    The  return  was  allowed,  ami  conjte«)uently 
It  was  determined  that  the  ordinary  has  power  to  license  all 
aoboolmaslers,  and  not  metcly  roasters  of  gramraar-eehooU. 
As  to  whoeKnaelen  feneially,  the  practiru  is  discontiniMMi, 
and  fmbeblyit  it  not  ainqpa  obeervod  in  the  caae  of  maateis 
of  iiraniniB^KbiMli. 

The  form  nf  Ijie  onlinarv's  liccniu'  is  as  fullnw^;: — 'Wo 
give  ami  grant  to  you,  A.  15..  in  whone  fidelity,  it'ariiinsr, 
f^Oiul  consrience,  rooial  probity,  sinrenty,  ami  (iilif,'iTico  in 
religion  we  do  fully  conlide.  our  lic«uce  ur  (acuity  to  perform  f 
I  he  oHire  of  mastei  <>l  lhecraintnar  schoolatH.,in  the  county, 
ficc,  to  which  you  have  been  duly  elected,  to  instruct,  teach, 
nnd  inform  boys  in  grammar  and  other  UK'ful  and  honeA 
leanung  and  knowlo^go  in  tbo  nid  school  allowed  of  and 
ealoUiabedbjr  tbo  btwiondatatutMof  thta  realm,  yon  baring 
first  sworn  in  onr  presence  on  tbe  Holy  Evangelists  to  re- 
nounce, oppose,  and  reject  all  and  all  manner  of  foreif^n 
i  iirisdiriioii.  power,  authority,  nnd  supGriority,  and  to  boar 
I'iulli  and  true  nUc^ian<-c  to  her  itiajesly  Queen  Victoria, 
K;c  ,  and  subscribed  to  ilie  thirly-nino  article<^  of  religion 
of  the  Unitt' 1  t^hiirch  uf  England  and  Ireland,  and  to  the 
throe  nrtick'i  of  the  thirty-sixth  canon  of  ir.tii,  and  to  nil 
thin;^  contained  in  them,  and  having  also  before  us  sub- 
scribed a  declaration  of  your  conformity  to  the  LitnrgT  of 
tho  Unitod  Church  of  England  and  IidMid  at  it  now  bf  low 
established.   In  teatiniony,*  tus. 

From  this  licence  it  appears  tliat  the  master  of  overv 
school  who  IS  l.censfd  by  the  ordinary  muitt  ho  a  rnetnher  of 
the  Church  of  Eiif;!aiid,  and  must  take  the  ualh  and  make 
ttii-  ^ulibcnplioiiei  and  doeluratiwnit  which  are  recited  nt  the 
lict-nee. 

It  in  a  notion  not  uncommon  at  tho  present  dny,  that  the 
master  of  a  grammar-school  must  bo  a  graduate  of  one  of 
tho  nnivoniliea  and  in  holy  ordera;  and  aueh  is  oetrtainljr 
tho  firaaent  ixaetioe.  But  it  {■  by  no  means  always  tho 

case  lliat  tiie  rules  of  endowed  schools  require  the  master 
to  be  in  holy  orders.  The  founders  seem  generally  to  have 
oonsidere<l  this  n  matter  of  indifference,  but  many  of  them 
ptTivided  that  if  the  tua^ter  was  m  orders,  or  look  order*,  h« 
vhovild  nut  at  least  encumber  himself  with  tho  r  n  r  luls. 
The  principle  clearly  was,  that  tho  master  of  n  yrammnr-  \ 
•ehool  abould  devote  himself  solely  to  that  work,  and  it  was 
a  ^fioA.  principle.  Tho  Court  of  Ctaanoery,  as  we  have  seen, 
has  in  various  oaaoa  ordered  that  tbo  master  abould  be  a 


rlotrByuui,  wbore  tbo  founder  boa  not  so  ordersd;  bot 

stieii  order  msf  be  safely  neglected.   Deen  Cblst,  the 

I"  .  .  K'lf  r  -if  Ri.  PuuTs  School,  I/inflnn.  nrflercd  hy  !ii*  sta- 
tu tt>.  tliat  iieilherof  the  masters  of  that  school,  it  in  orders. 
nc>r  tho  chaplain,  shall  have  any  benefice  witli  cure  or  ^er- 
vir;e  which  umy  hiiuler  tho  busincs<<  of  tku  lichonl.  He 
appointed  a  chaplain  to  the  school  (who.  we  believe,  1ms 
since  been  turned  into  a  master^,  ih>Mehy  appearing  to 
intend  that  the  treligionoiOOtructit  n  ti  i  i<l  nut  be  ».'tven  by 
the  maatofs  of  gnnomar.  wbo  wonld  be  fully  employed 
othersriae. 

It  has  sometimes  been  doubted  wbotber  a  waster  of  a 

(; rammer- school  could  hold  eeeleslastieal  prefement  with  it. 
If  the  t")iinder  hus  not  forbidden  thl",  there  is  nn  rule  of 
UkW  which  prevents  him.  If  the  holding  of  the  two  otHces 
fttaould  CUM  bin  to  iMgtoBt  the  dotisoof  sitbii^  tiM 


is  just  the  same  as  if  bo  nogleeiod  oidmr  of  his  oSees  Ibr 

ony  otiwr  rause. 

Many  urammar-schooU  lu  o  pnly  free  to  the  children  of  a 
particular  paixsh.  or  of  some  particular  parishes;  but  this 
privilege  has  occasionally  been  extended  to  a  greater  siir- 
face,  as  in  the  cam  of  Tiinbridge  sehecL  fiomo  an  free  to 
ail  persons,  which  is  tho  eaaa  witti  aono  of  King  Edward 
VI.'s  endowmeftla.  Sometimes  tbe  number  of  free  boys  is 
limited.  btJt  tho  ntaster  is  allowed  to  uko  pay  scholars, 
either  by  usage  or  by  the  founder's  rules.  Harrow  school 
was  inieiuled  for  the  free  instruction  of  the  children  of 
Harrow  parish,  but  the  governors,  wiili  the  consent  of  the 
master,  can  admit  other  children  into  tbe  goh(K»l.  At  pre- 
sent  the  practice  is  for  all  masters  of  gnnamar-sehoois  to 
take  boarders  if  they  cho(w>.  hut  in  some  cases  tbe  number 
is  limited.  Abuses  undoubtedly  have  arisen  from  tbo 
practice  of  tbo  msster  laktns  boonlMi,  nnd  the  obiMion  of 
tbe  parfab  or  towmlifp  ftr  wbieh  tho  lebool  was  intended 
have  been  neglected  or  led  to  rpiit  the  school  sometimes  in 
consequence  of  the  head-master  beinir  Rokdy  intent  on  hav- 
ing a  profilablo  boardui'j  school.  But  it  is  certain  that  in 
most  casfs  tho  hchoo!  lias  benefited  bv  tho  masJer  taking 
bmirder*  ;  ami  tins  has  frequently  been  the  onlymeanshy 
which  the  school  has  been  able  to  maintain  itself  as  a 
grammar-school.  When  the  situation  has  been  a  good  ooe^ 
an  able  master  has  often  been  found  willing  to  Uko  a 
grammar-school  witha  bonsotnid  aamall  salary  attiohad  to 
It,  in  tbe  hope  of  makiiwupaNniMteni  income  by  boarders. 
As  this  eon  only  he  eflneled  by  too  master's  rare  and  dili- 
gence in  teaching,  a  small  neiglilmurhood  has  thus  fre- 
quently enjoyed  the  advantage  of  its  i^ramiuor-schoul, 
which  otherwise  would  have  been  lost. 

There  has  never  been  any  general  superintendence 
exercised  over  the  eiulowed  schools  of  this  country.  The 
Court  of  Chancery  only  interferes  when  it  is  applied  to,  and 
then  only  to  a  certain  extent;  andvistlorii  aru  only  appointed 
for  particular  endowmenta;  tbey  am  also  often  ignorant 
of  their  powers,  and  tbey  rarely  exeffeisoAom.  As  msny  of 
these  places  have  only  small  endowments,  are  sitimtei!  in  ob- 
scure parts,  with  the  property  vested  in  unincorporated  inis- 
tets,  who  are  ignorant  oi  their  diit\'.  and  sometimes  careless 
about  it,  we  TOaV  eauily  conceive  that  tbene  s<?hoois  would  be 
liabli'  to  siifl'cr  from  fraud  ami  neglect,  both  of  trustee*  and 
masters;  and  tliis  has  been  the  case.  The  object  of  tbo 
statute  of  Elisdwth  was  to  redress  abuses  in  the  manage- 
ment (rf  charities  generally ;  but  a  great  many  endowments 
for  education  were  exoeptad  from  the  operation  of  that  sta- 
tute, wbieb  indeed  aeems  not  to  have  bad  miush  olbet,  and 
it  loon  f^ll  nearly  into  dlsose.   Applicaltena  for  tbo  rodrsss 

of  abuses  have,  frmn  time  ti>  time,  been  continually  making 
to  the  Court  of  Chancery,  and  Horkhampslead  school  has 
now,  for  B  full  ci  iitury.  been  bid'oro  the  court.  In  many 
caties  the  governors  of  i»chouU  Imvtt  obtained  acts  of  parlia- 
ment to  enable  tbem  better  to  a<lminisler  the  funds.  Tins 
was  done  in  the  rase  of  Macclesfield  school  by  an  act  of  the 
veer  1 7  74.  and  another  for  the  samosobool  has  recently  been 
bbtainod.  An  act  of  parliament  was  also  obtained  in  IfOl 
for  the  ilreo-eebool  of  Birmingham,  the  property  of  which 
had  at  that  time  increased  considerably  in  value,  and  is  slill 
increasing.  Both  these  schools  were  foundations  of  Bdward 
VI..  and  were  endowed  with  thoptOpOlty  af  sUpprSNsd  ro- 
lit^iouB  foundations. 

The  condition  of  the  endowments  for  education  in 
England  may  now  be  collected  Irom  the  Reports  of  the  Com- 
missioners for  Inquiry  into  Charities.  In  1RI8  commis- 
sioners were  appointed  under  tite  great  seal,  pursoant  to 
an  Act  passed  in  tho  ftStb  year  of  the  reign  of  George  111., 
entitled  *  An  Aot  for  appainiinc  Comrnisaiooen  to  inquin 
ooneemini^  Charities  fai  England  for  tho  Bdncatien  or  the 
Poor.'  A  i»rfat  many  places  were  excepted  from  the  opera* 
tion  of  tins  Aet.  The  commission  was  continued  and 
renewed  under  various  acts  of  parliament,  tho  last  of  which 
(0  anti  G  William  IV.,  c.  Tl)  was  Bntillefl  'An  Act  for 
appointing  Commismoncrs  to  cnniinue  the  Inquiries  con- 
cerning Chanties  in  England  and  Wales  until  the  1st  day 
of  August,  1837.'  All  the  exceptions  contained  in  the 
first  Act  were  not  retained  in  the  last ;  but  the  last  Act  ex- 
cepted the  following  places  from  inquiry:  'The  universities 
of  Oxford  and  Oamnridfe,  and  tho  ooUcfsa  and  halls  within 
the  same ;  all  schools  and  endowments  of  whieJi  snob  ont* 
versities.  colleges,  or  halls  are  trustees;  the  colleges  of 
Westminster,  Kton.  and  Winchester ;  the  Cltarter  House; 
thosohoola of  Haitew awl  Engby;  tho  CJorpomtian  of  tho 
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Trinlfv  Ifrniiso  of  D^plforrl  StmnJ;  cadiedral  and  colle- 
giaCe  clniirhf'  wiihui  England  and  Wuli',;  fund*  applica- 
ble lu  tin-  Wiiufit  of  liio  Ji'ws,  QuiktTs.  or  Rom:in  Calholu.s.  f 
and  which  are  under  Ihe  fcU|  i-TiiiU-ii(leiicu  and  conirolof, 
por»ona  of  auch  perauasions  respfciivLly.'  Under  the  last  ' 
•eitb*  eommi»»iontfrscomplel6d  their  inquiries  into  endow- 
BMlto  ibr  education,  with  the  exceptions  above  specifled. 
The  lepncti  of  Ibe  ooauniaaiooerB  contain  ea'koeount  of  the 
oriicin  Md  enclawraent  of  eeeh  tehool  wbieh  was  open  to 
tbcir  inquiry',  and  also  an  account  of  its  condition  at  the 
time  of  the  inquiry.  The  reporU  are  very  bulky  and  volu- 
lu.nous,  und  ci.n-cqjently  caniint  be  used  by  any  jiLTson  fur 
the  purpoK  <>(  nhuinMUg  a  gviier-.il  viuw  nf  the  Malu  of  those 
enduwrncnln;  bat  fjr  aiiy  paiiioulav  ondowment  they  may 
be  eomulted  as  bein^  tbe  beat,  an>l.  ui  many  csL$e%,  the  only 
aeceMible  aources  of  infivaietion. 

Tba  number  of  g^umtr^ebooU  reported  on  by  the  com- 
ttiaaionera  b  nWut  440.  What  ia  the  nnmber  of  thoM 
exempted  from  the  inquiry,  we  cannot  alatn;  bnlHtnuat 
b«  considerable.  The  total  iuronte  of  th«ie  440  tehoolt  is 
about  88,tM)t>/.  In  this  estimate  ihc  -rrois  inconiu  of  iho 
scbcNal  e»ial«»  is  genornlly  that  w  hu  ll  lia*  hoc-n  lakon,  ex- 
ce|U  wiii-n  the  cliiiiiry  is  applicable  to  o:li(fr  purpose-t  bf.-ides 
education,  iti  "hu  l»  ca^e:^  the  income  of  the  st  hool  i«  esti- 
mated at  that  sum  which  i»  actually  paid  in  salanes  and 
te  Other  school  purpotee.  Of  these  schools,  C5  had  un 
inoome not exceecfinK  Ml.  per  annum;  and  id  had  an  in- 
cooM  above  ItKHML  per  annum ;  and  38  (inclwding  the  Id) 
had  an  tneome  aboTo  500/.  per  annum.  Tbb  told  inoome 
of  t>raiiim;ii—<  'ii><>U  would  bo  greatly  increased  if  the  income 
ul  the  excepiod  schools  were  added  ;  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  inc^  ine  ul  the  whole  number  of  Krammar*oehoola 
must  exceed  or  at  loaHt  cmue  near  to  lOO.OiiU/. 

As  to  the  total  incomu  nf  the  helmuls  nut  ^ramtniir- 
•ebiiols  we  arc  not  able  to  stale  aiiythini;  with  precision; 
but  from  an  ciitimato*  fbrmed  upon  the  commissioners' 
report*!  before  tlioy  wera  eempleted  under  the  last  Act  for 
eontinoing  the  in<|uiry,  it  eeeme  to  be  a  aale  eenelniion  that 
the  Kross  income  of  endowed  schools,  not  gratnmav^ehia^ 
is  about  double  that  of  the  t;rammar*schools. 

The  ]irevioM»  n-ni.ii  ks  on  ^mmarscbools  must  be  taken 
subjcci  i«  tii«  juuvisiDUs  coniainwl  in  a  icoont  act  »f  parha- 
ineiit,  which  is  the  otdy  atlempt  that  has  been  made  by  the 
leKisIaliira  to  regulate  schouisuf  this  class.  This  Act  Ciand 
4  Vic,  r.  77)  is  entitled  *  An  Act  for  improving  the  condition 
mid  extending  the  benefita  of  Grammar-Bchwtls.'  The  Act 
reeiteiL  among  other  thtnga,  that  the  '  patrons,  visitors,  and 
goveraon  of  Mieb  grammar^boob  aia  generaUjr  unable  of 
their  own  aotboHtf  to  establish  any  other  system  of  eduea*  ^ 
tion  llinii  is  expressly  provided  for  by  the  foundation,  and  her 
Majesty  s  euui  ti  of  law  and  equity  are  frequently  unable  to 
give  ade<jiiato  relief,  and  in  no  case  but  ul  eonsideiable  ex- 
pense.' The  Act  then  declares  that  tlie  courts  of  equity 
shsll  have  power,  as  in  the  Act  provided, '  to  make  such 
decrees  or  orders  as  to  the  said  courts  shall  soom  expc<lieot, 
as  well  fur  extending  the  system  of  education  to  otner  u*e- 
ftil  brancbea  of  UleratiiTe  and  acienoe,  in  additimi  In  or 
(subject  to  the  provbions  thereinafter  eontained)  in  lien  of 
the  Greek  and  Latin  Lini>uages,  or  such  otlier  iiutructinn 
as  may  be  required  by  the  terms  of  the  fuundatioii  or  the 
then  existing  ataiuU  s,  u*i  also  for  extending  or  restrici- 
ing  the  freedom  or  the  right  of  admission  to  such  lichool,  by 
determining  the  number  or  tho  qualifications  of  bovs  who 
may  thereafter  bo  atluiitiMblo  thereto  as  free  scholars  or 
otherwise,  and  for  selUmg  the  terms  of  admission  to  and 
oontinuance  in  the  same,  and  to  establish  such  schemes  for 
the  appliration  of  the  revenues  of  any  sueh  schools  as  may 
in  the  opinion  of  tfaocoort  ba  eendueive  to  the  rendering  or 
maintaining  such  seboob  Sn  the  greatest  degree  efficient  and 
useful.  Willi  due  regard  to  the  intentionn  of  the  respeclive 
found«;is  and  bcnelai  loi-,,  and  toderlareat  what  period,  anil 
up'iii  what  e\elit,  mk  Ii  decrees  or  orders,  or  uiiy  directions 
c<>iit.iiii««l  tberein.  shali  be  brought  into  operation  ;  and  that 
such  ducrees  and  orders  sliall  have  force  and  effect,  notwitb- 
sUndtit|^  any  provisions  eootained  in  the  instruments  of 
Ibundation. endowment,  or  beneftetion, or  in  the  then  exist- 
ing etalntea  ;*  but  it  is  pnmded,  that  if  them  ahalL  be  any 
•iweial  visitor  appointed  by  the  founder  or  other  eompetent 
authority,  he  shall  be  lieanl  on  ttie  matters  in  quaaliolt,  be- 
fore tho.  court  makes  any  orders  or  decrees. 

This  eiiaclmeiil  i'xtemls  ilm  \x3wer  of  the  court  over  i^ram- 
raar-schoois  very  considerably,  a<i  wdl  appear  from  what  has 
koM  Nid  s  Ml  ao  aiimli  howam,  if  «•      what  tho  «Mi(( 


has  done,  as  if  we  take  the  declamtiona  of  the 

nent  equity  judgM  aft  to  what  the  eoutrt«an  do.  The  power 

however  of  chaiii;iiij4  a  grammar-school  into  one  not  a  i^nirr- 
mai-bchool,  which  is  j;i\eti  by  lliiJi  Act,  is  .i  ctiii- l  iesjoi': 
extension  of  authority  ;  but  the  power  is  liiiiiicci  to  tajri 
3)  whore  the  necesiiity  of  such  a  change  arises  irotn  lo 
Bufliciency  of  the  revenues  of  a  grammar-school  for  tbe  fur 
pose  of  anc^  aebool.  But  this  provision,  as  it  baa  proptrd; 
boen  rainarkad,  will  ba  of  vary  oiffleull  apiplieatioiK;  fur  n 
many  bimmmmAiI  gr«»«ar«ahoo|a  the  ratanua  ia  ■aaall,  and 
in  some  whieb  are  not  sncoaaaful  it  ia  laige.  Smellneaa  vf 
revenue  therefore  will  not  of  itself  prove  *  in«;utficicnry '  f 
revenues'  in  the  sense  intended  by  the  Art.  Tlie  M.in«.  *»t- 
tion  contains  also  a  provision,  that  except  in  thi^  ca^,-  tl 
insuRicienl  revenues,  tho  court  shall  not  by  tins  Act  l- 
authorised  to  dispense  with  any  staiuie  or  pro\  isioii  now  ei- 
isting,  io  far  as  relates  lo  the  quoiiQcation  of  any  sebool- 
maater  or  undw-master.  Tba  dbpensi  ng  power  t  hea  whir j 
tba  court  baa  often  amumed,  aa  shown  in  soma  inataiiM* 
above  roentioited,  remaina  aa  it  was;  that  is,  it  dom  o«t 

exi«t  at  all. 

When  a  grammar-school  shall  have  been  made  into  u 
other  kind  of  school  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  i:  > 
still  to  be  considered  a  giatnmar-i^chool,  and  subject  to  ile 
juriiuliction  of  the  ordinary  as  heretofore. 

In  case  there  shall  be  in  any  cuy.  town,  or  place,  as; 
grammar-school  or  gnmmar-schools  with  insufficient  rete- 
oues,  tbay  may  be  united,  with  tbe  consent  of  ibn  viaiiv. 

fitron,  and  govwnor  of  everv  sdtool  to  ba  alSeetad  tlmiuhi. 
he  le)(al  meaning  of  city  and  town  (township)  is  aufficienth 
precise,  but '  place'  has  no  legal  meaning,  and  the  fran)r.-t 
of  the  Act  have  forgotten  to  give  it  one  in  their  ii-l 
section,  which  treats  of  the  construction  of  terms  m  i^. 
Act. 

The  court  is  also  empowered  ($  1 4)  to  enlarge  tlie  porez, 
of  those  who  have  *  authority  by  way  of  visitation  or  otberwiw 
in  respect  of  tbe  discipline  of  any  gratomar-aobool aa; 
whet*  DO  authority  by  way  of  visitation  is  vaatod  in  aa> 
known  pnson,  tbe  biaoo|t  of  tbe  diocese  ibaj  apply  to  tV 
Court  of  Chancery,  stating  the  facts,  and  IM  eouK  nay.  J 
it  so  think  fit,  |;ive  the  bishop  lil  •  i  t}  to  visit  and  reijuli- 
tlie  sairl  school  ni  rospect  of  ihu  diaciphne,  but  not  otW- 

wise.  This  provision,  Airvarioua  raaaoni,  will  provnesK 
plctely  inoperative. 

The  Act  gives  a  sunu&ary  remedy  against  mastexs  wl* 
bold  the  premiaaa  of  any  grammar-school  afler  dismism' 
or  aAer  ceasing  ta  ba  masters.  Such  masioni  nva  ta  U 
turned  out  in  liia  mannar  aa  is  provided  in  tba  cww  «f  atbv 
persons  boldtnf  over,  by  the  aet  of  the  first  and  aeeoed..' 

Victoria,  entitled  *  An  Art  i,.  r.ir  l  i  .ip   tT.  Recover' 
Posfujiision  of  Tenements  alter  due  Deieruiinalion  ui  u 
Tenancy.' 

All  applications  to  the  court  under  this  Act  may  be  (3.: 
must)  made  by  petition  only,  and  such  petitions  are  to  K 
presented,  heard,  and  determined  according  to  the  pr.* 
-Monsof  tho  52  Geo.  111.,  c.  lol. 

The  Aci  saves  the  righta  of  tba  mdiaanr.  It  ia  aka 
dared  not  to  extend  *to  the  universities  or  Oxfbrd  or  De 
bridj;e,  or  to  any  college  or  hall  within  the  same,  or  t>.'  ■'- 
iiiiivcrsil)  oC  Ivondoii,  or  any  colleges  ronneeled  tii<fre».  . 
or  to  the  university  of  Durliacn,  '  i  !  >  iln.  i.'i]].^/tys  ,  f  >. 
David's  or  St.  Hees,  or  the  grammar-schools  of  W«3»ic< 
stcr,  Eton,  Winchester,  Harrow,  Charter-House.  Rufi' 
Merchant  Tailors',  St.  Paul's,  Clirist's  Hospital.  Birm.^ 
ham,  Manchester,  or  Macclesfield,  or  Lowlh,  or  such  sdi>-- 
as  torn  part  of  any  cathedral  or  coUagiaia  cbnxnh.' 
the  esamption  does  not  extend  to  the  grammar-a^aBMi 
which  the  universities  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  or  the  e^ 
leges  and  balls  within  the  sam^  ate  trustee*,  though  tJa» 
sehooU  were  exeeptod  from  tba  commisBioiMiB' inqniftj  •« 
(lie  o  and  G  Wm.  IV..  c.  71. 

It  IS  II  I  [ii  1  L'&sary  lo  m.ikc  any  comment  on  an  Act  t)r 
general  purport  uf  which  is  intelligible  enough ;  its  t«ebft<^ 
defects  will  be  discovered  as  the  Act  comes  to  be  appbeu. 
In  the  present  stale  of  this  country,  it  ia  perhapa  a  a»« 
measuitt  to  give  tbosa  enlarged  powers  to  the  Oawt 
Chaoeery,  the  officers  and  juagcs  of  which  are  better  v 
quaintod  with  the  subject  of  grammar-schools  than  v 
utile:  (  xii'ing  aulhorilies. 

Endowments  for  Education  are  probably  nenulv  »s 
as  endowments  for  the  support  of  tho  cburrh.  B«( 
the  Reformation  ibeie  were  schools  oaoneited  with  sm^ 
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«nflowmcn(3  for  ciluration.  Porliaps  one  of  llie  oldest 
fchiji)ls  of  "  Inch  anytliiii^  is  known  ii  the  school  of  Can- 
teiljiiiy.  Tiieodore.  who  was  coiisccratt-d  an•l1l)I^lI()])  u( 
C'aiiicrbury  in  66<i  (according  ta  some  auiboriiies),  founded 
a  schuol  or  village  by  licence  from  tho  pope.  This  tdiool 
eartauiljr  wiatad  for  a  loRff  tima;  and  tom  ia  «  Mnurd 
ol  a  auit  baiMM  tho  archbishop  of  Oanteriimy  in  IMl.  be- 
t««an  tbtt  netor  of  tha  cnmnMr-aebooIs  of  the  ciljr  rimp- 
poaad  to  be  Theodare*i  aenool  or  its  repretscntatiTe)  and  tho 
rector  of  St.  Martin's,  who  ku]  t  *  .hi  1  ui  right  of  the 
church.  The  object  of  the  suit  v.  ti>  1  [uii  t lie  rector  of  St. 
Martin's  in  the  number  uf  ^.r\u '..iv-i.  This  school  pro- 
tiibly  C'Xisle<l  till  tiie  Reformation,  nt  least  lhi»  i»  the  time 
when  the  present  King's  school  of  Canterbury  was  esta- 
blished by  Henry  VliL,  and  probably  on  the  ruins  of  iho 
old  school.  Before  the  Reformation  Kchools  were  uUo  cun- 
haalad  with  cbantriaa.  and  it  was  the  duty  of  tlia  ptiatt  to 
Caaoh  tbo  abildieii  grannwr  and  singing.  Thava  araatill 
wioui  indieBtiona  of  this  connection  between  schools  and 
TeltgioQt  foundations,  in  the  fact  that  some  schools  are  still 
or  were  till  lately  k»;pt  in  the  church,  or  in  a  building  which 
was  part  of  it.  There  are  many  schools  still  in  existence, 
!»hich  \  i  rr  founded  In  foi  L'  t  ie  Reformation,  bin  ;l  i tv 
groat  number  was  founded  immediately  after  that  event,  and 
one  object  of  king  Edward  VI.  in  distolving  the  chantries 
and  other  religious  foundations  than  existing,  was  fur  the 
purpose  of  establishing  grammaMdunla,  as  appears  from 
«Jm  laaiial  itf  the  Aat  fmr  that  moaa  (1  Sd.  VL.  I4>. 
But  as  Strype  obaarvet*  hi  Ins  *  ScdeaiBstieal  Menornils.* 
•  this  Act  was  jrrossly  abused,  as  the  Act  in  the  former  kini^'s 
reign  for  dissolving  religious  bouses  vra«.  Fur  though  the 
ublif  good  M'o9  pretended  thereby  (and  intended  too,  I 
ope),  yet  private  men  m  truth  had  most  of  the  bene6t,  and 
the  king  and  commonwealth,  the  state  of  learning  and  the 
condition  of  the  poor,  left  as  tbcy  were  before,  or  worse.' 
It  appears  also  that  ia  die  eonftision  eooiaquent  on  these 
violent  changes,  and  the  eageraesa  of  all  panoos  to  cat  some- 
thiof  of  the  spoil,  schools  were  even  supinaaaid  nhkii  did  not 
coma  with  tha  terras  of  the  Act.  It  is  also  certain  that  new 
aebools  were  not  always  established  in  those  places  where  a 
acliool  had  previously  been  connecte<i  v.-i:h  a  r.:  Iil'i  foun- 
dation. There  wivs  a  chantry  al  Satuhvtcii  in  Kent,  in  the 
school  belonging  to  which  Ko^er  Manwoo^l  receive<l  the 
rudiments  of  his  education,  i'he  chantry  was  suppressed 
under  the  Act  of  Edward  VI.,  and  no  school  was  establi:>hed 
in  its  place.  The  want  of  a  school  there  siibsequeolly  led 
to  tho  foundation  of  the  present  grammar-school,  for  vhieh 
the  said  -  Ri^ar  Hanvood  ohtaiiwd  a  lieenoe  in  the  uainl 
torn  from  queen  Bliiabetb.  I 
The  king  liowever  did  found  a  considerable  number  of 
acbouls,  now  commonly  called  King  Edward's  Schools,  out 
of  tithes  that  forraeily  belon^ci  to  religious  houses  or 
chantry  lands ;  and  manv  of  these  schools,  owing  to  the  im- 
profefi  value  of  iheir  [in>i  c  iv,  arc  now  amoni^  the  richest 
ibaadations  of  the  kuid  lu  England.  In  these,  as  in  many 
other  f  rammar-schools,  a  certain  namber  of  pecaoea  Wre 
incorporated  as  trustees  and  fmailion,  and  provision  was 
made  for  a  master  and  usher.  Al  that  time  the  endowments 
varied  in  aonoal  traloe  ftom  tvaoty  to  thirty  and  fctty 
pounds  per  annnn. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  grammar-schools  were  founded 
in  the  reigiu  of  Edward  VI.  and  Elizabeth,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  desire  to  give  cuniplutc  a&ccndency  to  tlu- 
tenets  of  the  Reformed  Church  was  a  motive  which  weighed 
strongly  with  many  i  i  il:  •  i  iundeis.  Since  iho  reign  of 
Elizabeth  we  find  grammar  schools  oceasioniiHy  established, 
bat  less  frequently,  while  endowments  for  schools  not  gVam- 
mav'sehaab  have  gradually  increased  so  as  to  be  much 
moie  MneHMB  than  the  old  seboda.  Foundations  of  the 
latter  kind  ara  atill  nude  1^  the  boun^  of  iodividuaU  from 
tim  i  to  time ;  and  a  neent  aet  of  parliament  (3  &  3  W.  IV.. 
c.  ll  .V)  has  m  i  l.  it  lawful  to  give  money  by  will  for  the 
eijlahlishiii^  i  f  \l  i-.nan  Catholic  schools.  The  statute  of  the 
9th  (reo.  li-,  .  i'  I  uiii iii  jiily  called  the  Mortmain  .\ct,  has 
placed  certain  reslrictioiis  on  gifts  by  will  for  rhtintuftle 
purposes,  which  restrictions  consequently  extend  to  dona- 
tions by  wdl  for  the  establishmeul  or  support  of  schools. 
[Mortmain.] 

The  hiatoij  of  our  gr«iimnar«ho<ds  before  the  Reforma- 
tion would  w  a  lai^e  part  of  the  bialory  of  education  in 
Sngland,  (ot  up  to  that  time  there  vraie  probably  no  other 
sehoola.  From  the  lime  of  the  Reftmnatioii,  and  partieu-« 
Inriy  tin  wilhin  tile  last  balf-eeniory,  tb*  |:i«iiMM«>oab«oia 


of  England  were  tl-.e  chief  pliicos  of  early  i n'-' t ruction  for  all 
those  who  leceivod  a  liberal  traininji;.  From  these  oAen 
humble  and  unpretending  edifices  has  issued  a  aeries  of 
names  illustrious  in  the  annals  of  .  their  countiy— a  tuoeee- 
sion  of  men,  often  of  obscure  parentaca  and  simtad  means, 
who  hsTe  justified  the  wisdom  of  the  Iniiideia  ai  gnunnuu^ 
sohoob  in  providing  edaoation  for  fboae  who  would  other- 
wise have  Men  without  it,  and  thus  securing  to  the  state 
the  services  of  the  best  of  her  children.  Though  circum- 
stances are  now  greatly  chaii(,'i"l,  iherc  is  notlun;,'  in  ilia 
present  condition  of  the  country  w  hich  rendent  it  prudent  to 
alter  the  foundation  of  ihc^o  tdiools  to  any  great  extent; 
and  certainly  there  is  every  reason  for  supp  iriing  them  in 
all  the  integrity  of  their  reveones, and  fur  Lbnunn^  to  make 
them  as  efficient  as  their  means  will  allow.  In  the  confliot 
of  parties  who  are  disputing  abont  edaeation,  but  in  fact 
rather  contending  fbr  other  thuigs»  in  the  competition  of  ' 
private  sobools.  which  fVoro  their  nattire  must  be  conducted 
by  the  proprietor  w  ith  a  viow  to  a  icnijKua;  y  purp<iM\  nr.J 
in  the  attempt  made  to  form  propni.-iory  esiablisliiuenis 
which  shall  combmo  the  advantpgc*  of  gi auiii'iir-^ehools 
and  private  schools,  and  sh-.iU  ncii  lulwur  under  the  defects 
of  eiilier — we  sec  no  ci  riain  cli  nu  iiU  on  which  to  rest  our 
hopes  of  a  sound  education  bcin^  secured  to  tho  youth  of  tbo 
middle  and  upper  classes  of  thiseauntry.  The  old  gram- 
mar-achoob,  on  the  whole,  poieeaa  a  better  ercanigntien 
than  anytbli^  that  has  yet  beni  attempted,  and  iboogh  elr- 
enmataneai  deraanjl  diaog^  m  many  of  them,  they  require 
no  changes 'which  shall  essentklly  alter  their  character.  In 
the  present  state  of  affairs,  these  are  specially  tho  scliools 
for  the  middle  classes,  and  it  is  thi^ir  interest  to  cherish  and 
support  ihcni. 

The  voluminous  Reports  of  the  Commissioners  appointed 
to  inquire  into  Charities  contain,  as  already  observed,  the 
most  complete  accessiblo  information  on  the  several  schools 
which  were  visited  by  the  coromUstoners.  But  this  vast 
mass  of  malarials  ia  only  useful  fbr  those  who  wish  to  in- 
quire into  some  particular  endowment,  or  fbr  the  few  who 
have  leisure  to  study  the  Re|K>rts  and  the  knowledge  neces- 
sary jo  enable  them  to  make  a  right  use  of  them.  A  good 
deal  has  been  written  on  the  sul<ject  of  e^l!o\^tnenl^  for 
education  from  time  to  time.  There  are  several  ailiclfS 
on  endowed  vrhools  in  the  'Journal  of  Kilucaiion,'  aiil  an 
article  on  endowments  in  England  for  the  purposes  of  Edu- 
cation, in  the  second  volume  of  the  publications  of  the 
Central  Society  of  Education,  by  George  Long.  The  evi- 
dence before  the  select  committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
none  in  1M5,  contains  much  valuable  information.  In 
1640  a  sensible  pamphlet  on  crammar-iehoola  appeared  in 
the  form  of  a  letter  to  Sir  R.  H.  In^'lis,  by  the  Ilonourablo 
Daniel  Finch,  for  twenty  years  a  charity  commissioner. 
We  oreiadihled  tothia  letter  for  setanl  foela  and  niggpa- 
tious. 

SCHOONER.  [Ship] 

SCHOOTEN,  FRANCIS,  a  Dutch  raatbematician  of 
tho  seventeenth  eentury,  of  whose  life  scarcely  any  particu- 
lars have  been  prescrv^.  He  was  professor  of  mathematics 
at  Leyden.  and  was  one  of  the  young  philosophers,  chielly 
natives  of  Holland,  wbo»  risiaf  superior  to  the  prejudices 
of  the  age  in  ftvour  of  the  antient  geometry,  contributed 
most  to  the  establishm€:if  rm  l  prom  tion  of  what  was  then 
called  the  Now  analysis  ilic  algebui  uf  Descartes  and  the 
infiiiitesitr.al  ciiKiilus. 

in  16-16  he  published  a  small  tract  on  conic  sections,  \\\ 
which  are  given  several  ways  uf  descrii)i!lg  those  curves  by 
a  continuous  motion;  and  in  t64'J  be  gave  to  the  trorld  a 
Latin  tianalation,  accompanied  by  a  learned  oommentary, 
of  the  geometry  of  l>eaoartea.  Ten  yearn  nfterwarda  bo 
publiiihed,  with  nnmarotts  additions,  a  second  edition  of  the  " 
commentary  in  two  Tolumes.  This  work  has  met  with 
general  approbatkm,  as  it  presents  a  clear  explanation  of 

ithe  subject  w  ithout  the  prolixity  w  hi<  h  usually  accompanies 
the  writings  uf  a  commentator;  it  i.H  also  enriched  with  the 
researches  of  several  distinguished  matliein.iticrans  of  tho 
age.  It  contains  two  letters  fruui  lludde  (burgomaster  of 
Amsterdam)  on  the  reduction  of  ef]uation.-i.  on  the  method 
of  tangents,  and  on  propositions  concerning  maxima  and 
miniaia;  and  one  from  Van  Heura4>t  on  the  rectification  of 
corraa  Then  are  also  two  tracto  bv  M.  Beauoe  on  the 
limiu  of  •quatioiia.  and  one  entitled  *Blenientm  Corvaram,' 
by  the  unfortunate  minister  Do  Witt. 

in  lG6i  he  published  bis  '  Priucipia  Matheseos.'  and  in 
IMf  his  *Bieidtation«t  MaUiBmatieK.'.  The  latter  work. 
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whirh  is  now  smrce.  rontains,  bo?iilc«  tlio  lolutionn  of 
several  rurious  ami  inlriCMiu  propiisiin  iw,  many  )i&eful 
■ml  iii-trur  iivc  applieatioii.-.  lif  iilL:<'l>ia  to  ircomcSiy.  jiar- 
licularly  a  re«to»tK»n,  in  part  aod  in  an  algebraic  form, 
of  the  UMtiw  on  *Pkoe  Loci.'  fram  the  workaof  Apol- 
loniiu. 

The  year  of  SduMtens  birth  is  not  known,  but  bodied 
in  1639,  while  the  oeoond  voluno  of  the  oommentory  obove 

mentioned  was  in  the  press. 

SCHOPS.  [Owls.] 

SCHOREL.  or  SCHORKEK,  .lOHN,  wns  l.ori.  ii« 
at  Schorol,  a  viUa^'e  near  Alkrnaar  in  Hollami.  11  is 
j>arciilB  (lying  when  he  was  very  young,  he  was  put  to 
i>rl)oal  by  some  near  relations;  and  as  ho  %'cry  early  mani- 
fested a  decide  inclinalion  for  the  art  of  design,  thoj  placed 
him.  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  under  William  Cornoliib  an 
*  indilfiefeot  aatnter,  with  whom  be  remaiocd  tbno  yMna,aod 
made  miien  ftrt*t«t  |>ro$n^<t  than  mifrht  have  been  tx- 
j>ecto<I.  TTo  afiLruari:>  siudied  umltr  .Tnrocs  Cornclis  at 
AmstetJuui,  a  tuucii  uIjIoi  ujUst,  whu  took  great  pains  lo 
in«tnict  him.  The  fame  of  Johti  dc  Mabiite.  who  was  Iitiuc,' 
II)  hi^h  esteem  at  Utrrcht^  induced  Schorel  to  place  him- 
sflf  under  him;  but  he  was  soon  obliged  to  leave  bim, 
on  account  of  bis  di&soluto  manners,  which  disgusted  the 
fonng  arttiU  He  then  lravcllc4l  throuEh  Germany,  and 
passed  aome  ticoe  at  Niiroborg  with  Albert  Uiuer.  wlio 
treated  bim  with  great  kindnew.  He  next  went  to  Ve- 
niee,  where  he  met  with  an  crcli>!>iafttic,  hi<«  connlryman, 
who  )>crsu.-ided  him  to  join  a  company  of  pilgjinis  to  the 
H'l^y  l.iinil.  Id  P.ilf-(  ir.e  he  made  ii'iincion*  skririies 
ol  Jurusalviii  ami  the  eiiiiron',  of  the  routilt)  about  Jaidan, 
and  wlintever  appeared  worthy  of  his  atlentinn.  On  his 
way  lo  the  Holy  Land  he  landed  at  Cyprus ;  and  on  hi» 
return,  at  Khodu^  wlicre  he  was  received  with  much  dis- 
tinction by  Villicrs,  the  grand-master  of  tb«  knights  of  St. 
Jobn.  In  the-<o  islands  be  likewise  enriched  hia  poHfolio 
with  noiBeiouaskatchea»wbieb  weteof  gieat  usu  to  him  in 
bit  future  eompotitions.  On  returnini;  to  Europe  he  passed 
xhvi'c  }c.irs  nt  Konip.  ^tiifKiii'::  tlir  \s.iiks  oT  R:iphnel  an'l 
otlici' yriMt  mill  the  antique.    lli'u;i-i  the  flr^t  i)t' 

the  artists  >>(  tin.'  .Nt  iiiri lands  who  intru'lcctii  lii<'  Italian  : 
t.isle  into  his  own  country.  He  sotiIc<l  at  Uirtcht.  His 
works  were  very  nunoroiis,  and  are  spoken  of  in  the  highest 
terms  of  praise,  among  which  tlie  Baptism  of  CbriKi.  C'hri<«t's 
Entry  into  Jervsalem,  the  Passi^  of  the  isTaclttcs  ovor 
Jardan,  end  some  othen^  are  particularly  nontiooed.  Un- 
(brtunalely  all  his  great  works  in  the  eburehes  and  eon- 
vents  weru  dcitroyed  bv  the  fanatical  Iconoclasts,  in  IjGfi, 
only  fifur  years  after  bis  death.  ThouGh  many  in  private 
rollecliDiis  cicaped  destruction,  liis  w.i:  nn-  now  exces- 
sively scarce.  In  the  collection  ot  old  painlmn*  made  by 
Messrs.  Hoisserce,  now  in  tho  possession  of  the  king  of  Ba> 
variii,  are  four  of  hi*  pictures;  and  in  I.,orrt  Molhuen's  pal- 
lery  nl  (.'orsbam  House  there  is  one,  of  which  Dr.  Wangcn 
speaks  in  high  tenna  of  praise,  and  adds,  that  it  is  tlie  mora 
valunUo  as  a  genuine  work  e^  that  celebrated  master,  no 
well  aulbeiiticaied  iK'rftirmanre  of  whom  has  hitherto  been 
anywhere  found.  Dr.  \V.  has  probably  not  seen  tho  four 
above  men  111  nil  'I.  Schorel,  who,  besides  his  eminence  as  a 
painlor,  wus  tm.-  of  tho  itto^i  nccomplishc)  men  of  his  lime, 
died  at  Utrecli!.  Ill  1  j'  .,  m  the  sixt\ ■f  iLriitli  ycarof  his  aqo. 
(IMkini,'ton ;  Hrvan:  Juliaiina  t>cho|H.'iiti:iucr  /  fan  Eyck 

SCHOrr,  ANDREW,  was  born  on  the  ISth  of  Sep- 
tember, \yj2.  at  Antwerp.  He  studied  at  Loufiiia,  where 
lie  afterwards  taught  rhetoric.  But  tliedisturbanees  in  the 
Netherlands  obliged  him  to  withdraw ;  «nd  about  1577  be 

Went  to  I'ari.s,  where  for  sptin"  tiino  lie  n-Mslcd  RnslMTr]  ui 
hi»  literary  occupations.  .\l.ir  il  ^Illy  of  Iwiv  years  iii 
i:i''i-  In.'  «c:ii  til  Sp.lin, » il'  I .•  1)<'  lK'r:nT\<'  acquainted  with 
RfdDo  persons  of  intluence  at  tiie  cutiri  of  PiiiUp  II.,  in  con- 
ficquenco  of  whidi  he  obtained  a  professorship  of  Greek  litera- 
turo  at  Toledo.  Schott  gained  »>o  hi{;h  a  reputation,  that  in 
1594  be  wasmvited  to  the  professorship  of  Greek  and  rhetoric 
in  (be  intiTetsity  of  Saragoina.  In  IM6  he  entered  the 
order  of  the  Jesuits,  and  in  eonaiquenee  of  this  began  the 
study  of  tbeoli^Ky,  which  bosiih-i  'iin^nlly  taught  at  SarajT.i.'-n, 
Until  ho  was  mvitetl  to  Rotm-  n-  jiiv^ffssor  of  rhetoric  in  the 
1 1, .it  itii'  Jf^uiS,  11. -11-  I,,'  roniiiiiifil  t">.ir  llin'o  yc;»is, 
n«t.l  iil  Uiu  t.li>»e  of  till*  («.uti<i  lit!  a!>ked  and  oblainccl  per- 
nitsMon  to  return  to  Antwerp.  Tlie  remainder  of  his  life 
ho  spent  at  Antwerp,  derotmg  hiuaeir  entirely  to  literary 
imiattiti.  Be  died  on  the  Sard  «r  JnnuMry.  Itg9 


Schott  was  a  man  of  great  industry  and  sincerity  :  he  wai 
kind  and  obliging  toall  persons,  whether  Catholic uv  Protp«t- 
ant,  his  only  object  being  lo  advance  the  interol!^  of  Ifaminf 
and  science.  .As  n  scholar  he  is  more  remarkable  for  bi- 
great  and  ai  i  uriHu  li  arniiig  than  lor  hn  f^ttiius  or  criticj! 
talents.  His  works  amounted  to  tbo  number  of  47:  we 
shall  only  give  a  list  of  the  more  important  arooitj^  tbeui. 
'Laudalio  Fuuebria  Aflt.  Augu«ti»  Aivbaep.  TarraooMBstK 
in  qua  dc  ejus  Vita  Scriptisquo  diiseritar,*  Leyden,  t5#fr. 
itii.  :  '  \'tta)  Comparatic  Aristotelis  ac  Demoslheiiis,  Olytiv 
!>i;i(lilius  ac  Prmturis  Atboniensium  digcstu),'  Aussbur^ 
ir,(k!,  -iio  ;  '  H I'^iKiiii.i  niustfata,  sen  rc-rum  nrbiumqi.< 
HispaiiiiD,  Lusiiiinia'.  yliilitopijp  et  ln<lia'  Scriptorp^  xarn.' 
Frankfort,  I6(i3,  Kits,  .i  voi«.  tol. :  the  lii-st  two  \  of  ihi. 
very  important  work  wore  edited  by  Schott  himself, 
third  by  nia  brother,  and  tho  fourth  by  Pistonus.  *Tbc- 
aaurna  Exom^imak  no  Santentiarum  ex  Aiictonbua  Op(>- 
mis  eolleotus,  in  eenturiaa  quataor  drrisus,'  Antwerp,  ISti?, 
8vo. ;  'Hispaniie  Bibliotbeca,  sen  de  Aradomiw  ct  Bibl^>- 
thecis,  item  Elogia  ct  Nomenelator  ClaiT>ruin  Hispanur 
S  riptdriim,  qui  Latino  Diaciplinas  omncs  illusirmrunt," 
I'raiikiort,  Ifi0>*,  ^Ito. :  this  work,  thoitirh  of  i^rcit  value  for 
the  literary  history  of  Sjiam.  bus  many  dofects  ;  and  as  lie 
author's  name  does  not  appear  on  the  title-page,  it  has  bec^i 
thought  that  the  work  was  not  Wtittmi  by  Schott  htn^ll 
'  Adagia.  live  Prorerbia  Grmeomm  ex  Zenobio,  Diogem- 
ano,  et  8uid«  eolleelaneis  partim  edita,  partiro  nune  p«» 
mum  Latino  reddita;  acoedunt  Protrarbiorum  Groeorara  » 
Vaticana  Bibliotbeca  Appendix  et  Jos.  Sniligeri  Strotnateut. 
Antwerp,  Ifil2.  Itn. ;  'Olmrvationum  Ilnmansnim  L  bn 
Quiiique,  qnibuii  Gra;ci  I^tinique  Scriptores  emendintur  ?t 
illustrantur,' &c.,  Hanau,  161  i.  -llo.:  'Tiiimln)  Roi  Nn  s 
maria>  Komanorum  Grjucorumquo  ml  Hrlj;irain.  Gullicaia. 
&>*.  nionelam  revocatiP, cum  brevi  Ca(aloj;o  eurum  qui  aped 
Grmoos  Latinoaque  de  Ponderibus,  Mensuriaet  ReNomiaaiia 
scripserunt.*  Antwerp,  1616,  6vo. ;  '  Selecta  VMiormi  Com* 
mentaria  in  OrationesCioeionis,'  Cologne,  1631,  S  wolt.  tvc. 
Schott  also  took  apart  in  the  edition  of  the  *B!btiotb«ca 
I'.ifr-.im,' which  appeared  at  Colnj^iie  in  1618,  &c.  H.^  "il«» 
puliliblied  <>dilions  of  scleral  aiiiiftit  wriicrs,  such  as  Au'>- 
lius  ^'l^ln^,  Pomp.  Mil.i,  C)rosius,  St.  IJasilms,  Th<»trpl»s 
lactcs,  and  wrote  notes  upon  Valerius  Flavcus  an  l  (.V  r;. 
Nepos,  Ho  also  edited,  with  additions,  the  *  Annali  <  Ti^. 
mam'  of  Pt^biiis,  thi»  *  Itincrarv*  of  Antoninus,  Goltatuss 
'History  of  .Sicilv,'  Rosini's  ' Antiqnitatea  RounaWi* «ad 
the  *  iMtros'  of  J^ul  Manotius. 

SCHRECKHORN.  [Aifs.1 

SCHREVKT.IUS,  rORNr'LRTS,  tracrborn  nt  ITmrlcr 
in  South  Holknd,  about  the  year  ITiIS.  Ho  vsns  brou«;Lt 
up  as  a  pbysicuni,  tuit  it  is  not  slale'l  if  tie  cv.t  |>Tactiw 
tliH  profession,  and  he  is  only  known  by  his  literary  Ubnun 
In  1662  he  Bucccedcrl  bis  fatlior  as  roctor  iif  :i  jichool  it 
Ix!ydcn,  which  place  he  held  till  his  death  in  1664,  aoeort- 
ing  to  some,  or  in  1667  acconling  to  others.  SefarerelTOt 
published  edittona  of  many  of  the  Latin  classical  wnten 
with  notes  oolleeted  fmn  various  critics ;  JuTonal.  Perstu% 
Tcrcnee,  Virgil,  Horace,  and  Cicero  are  Bmon^  the  numb*-:, 
He  also  published  a  Hesiod  and  Homer  in  the  same  wiv 
Mo  al-.'i  u'iiteil  ilio  '  Lexicon  '  ut'  Srajiula,  an'l  that  <-f  \\-  t- 
cliius  which  bears  date  tho  vi-ar  itiiiH,  afier  tho  di^etb 
Schrerelius,  as  appoais  from  tlio  dedication  of  the  frintcr. 
Schrevelius  is  best  known  by  his  '  Lexicon  Manuale  Grwco- 
I.Atinuiii,'  the  fourth  edition  of  which  i^  said  to  have  app««rdl 
in  1645.  Works  of  this  kind  ibould  be  esttnulod  bj  iKe 
period  to  which  they  belong,  and  in  th»  vfow  the  *  Laicoit 
iManuale'had  the  merit  of  furnishins»  the  young  «rholi: 
with  a  cheap  dictionary  of  the  Greek  lanpnuge.  Tins  dr'fior 
ai  V  iiowever  is  of  very  limitc  l  n^i-.  as  it  is  only  applirnV'lr  i  ..i 
lev  aulhoris.  Perhaps  few  school -books  liavr  l«e«ri  more  f\- 
tcn*iv('ly  used;  the  editions  botli  Knirlisli  atjd  f>reign  are 
innuniriablo.  Tho  work  is  still  uwl  in  the  schools  of  f  b«« 
coiuitrs,  lait  as  it  is  forine<l  on  a  plan  fundamimtally  bad. 
and  is  full  of  errors  of  all  kinds,  it  bas  long  been  one  of  cW 
obstacles  to  the  acqnisition  of  a  sound  knowledge  of  the 
Greek  lansTuat'o. 

SCIIULTENS,  ALBERT,  a  learned  divine,  was  born  :t 
Onuiingon,  in  He  Studiorl  at  that  p!:iro  till  I  r^"'., 

iin<l  niailo  rapid  jirrvffress  in  thclo^y.  HoUrew,  Syriac,  and 
Arahif.  He  ilii'ii  viMioil  I.cydcn,  nr.d  attended  the  lc<.turr4 
of  the  most  cmnu  nt  professors  at  that  university.  Theoc* 
he  passed  to  Utronlu.  where  bo  met  Rclsnd  and  prodtvd 
by  his  lessons.  On  his  return  lo  Groningen  in  174^ 
Sebnitens  look  boly  orders,  and  in  1711  beem*  ewm^ef 
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IfVuMeDaar.  Two  years  after  be  was  appuinted  professor  of 
Uie  Oriental  langua^M  at  Franokcr,  where  be  remained  till 
l/  jc.  lie  uu.s  tiitrii  laviii'd  \o  Leydei),  whoro  he  taught 
HiUrt'W  and  lliu  Orioiital  huigua(^  with  (;rcat  re|n!tation 
till  liH  dcatli,  which  happfoedon  the  iGlli  Jiuiiinr\,  17^0,  in 
Ibe  64th  jroarot  hts  age.  He  left  a  son,  named  John  Jacob, 
wbo  mi  professor  of  divinity  at  Herhom,  and  vho  after- 
vania  iUfletded  him  in  Ihe  ehaic  of  Ofiental  laugMlgea  at 
Leydm.  Sobttltoiw  publialMd  wnwral  worka  on  wioot 
Bubjecta  connected  with  Bibliral  or  Oriental  literature.  The 
principal  are:  'Commentarius  in  Librutn  Job.  cum  novfi 
\ iT-iuiie,'  LvyJt'ii,  1737,  "2  vols.  4io.;  'Veins  et  regm  via 
llv:U);iii.»ndi  conlia  ih)v;mi  c-t  ruolyph)  nicain  liudiernatn,'  ib., 
I73»,  410. :  'tjrigua-s  Hi;ljrfa\'  Fraiickei-,  \7'l-i-.>^,  '.^  vols. 
4to.  lit  these  laat  two  works  Schultens  ii|)iiuld!t  the  doc- 
trine that  the  HobMW,  Aimbte,  Syri*e,and  ChuMee  are  only 
the  remains  of  a  more  antient  language  taught  to  man  by 
his  Creator;  and  refute*  the  opinions  of  Gous&et  and  hii 
dise»plM»  who  DuntMMd  the  oiviM  oiigin-ol'  the  Uabnir. 
'Prawrbis  Balononia  eum  venioiw  integrt  et  eommeii' 

tario,'  Leyikui,  1748.  4to.  ;  '  Mi>iiuiiii.'iita  VctuatKira  Arulmi-,' 
ib.,  \740,  4to.,  or  a  collfctioii  of  pucti'Ml  fr;ij;nifiils  ol  llie 
times  j)rect'di[i'^  Molumtued.  as  jncsi.'rMMl  iti  iho  wuiksof 
Nuwavri,  Musudi,  Abi'i-l-l'i-dn,  iiic,  wiili  a  L.iUii  iriiiisln- 
imn  :iiid  ro|in)u.s  noti's.  Ho  jiublisliL-d  alio  thc'LiCc  ot" 
i>iUitdiit,'  by  Bi>b4u-d-din,  lu  the  original  Arabic,  with  a  Latm 
I  rannlatioD,  uA  tO  excellent  geographical  index,  l«f<ien, 
fiilio:  »  poriMO  of  Um  Makiuuit,  or  mhumu  of 
UttM ;  tna  m  mw  edition  of  S(pmtiitt%  Arable  Graoimar, 
with  numerous  additions.  A  short  account  of  the  life  and 
rttin^  of  Scbultens  may  be  read  in  the '  Athena)  Frisiac&s' 
hj  Vnerooet. 

SCHULTKN8.  HENRY  ALBERT,  srandaon  of  the 
jireceduig,  was  born  at  Herlnnn,  Ijih  l-Vbruaiy,  1749,  at 
the  time  when  hu  father  (John  Jacub)  was  professor  of 
divinity  at  thai  place.    Hu  vraseducatwl  at  Leyden.  wliere 
he  applied  himself  with  great  diligence  tu  the  study  of 
Hebnnr  and  Arabia  under  his  father  and  Everard  Scheid, 
wlw(lMn*«to4  ackialMaae.  H« alw atodied  theGreek 
and  Latin  elBMieB  under  Henmterbuit.  Rhunketiine,  and 
^^' il !;eiiaar,  and  cultivatwl  Eir.rli6h  lileiuluru,  lieiiii;  re- 
iul.1  Uably  (ond  of  Pope  and  an  elllhu!^iai>Uc  adiiu.cr  uf 
Sliaki*i)uic.    Ill  1  'I'l,  when  he  was  only  in  bis  twenty-third 
year,  he  [mblulied  hii>  *  Auth«lo;;ux  .Senienliaruiu  Ar«b:ca- 
rum'  (Leyden.  4ta),  wilh  a  Latin  imiislation  and  notes. 
Shortly  afler  he  vistte<l  England,  for  the  purpoM  of  con- 
Hulting  the  Arabic  MSS.  iu  the  I3odieian  Libraryi  and  re- 
aided  nr  tome  time  at  Oxford  as  a  Kcutleman  eammeiiBr  of 
Wadhan  G>llege.  In  May,  1773,  the  Univenitf  eonferrad 
uii  him  the  degree  of  M.A.  by  diploma.   He  aUo  riaiied 
Cambridge,  and  made  several  corrections  and  addition*  to 
il.L-  catalogue  of  the  Oriental  MSS.  ia  the  UnivL-rsity 
J.,ibinry.    During  bin  *tny  in  England,  bchullen^  publi^htil 
liis  'Specimen  Proverbioruin  Mcidani ex  vewione  Pui-  niua- 
iih'  (1773.  4to.).  which  he  had  tran.«cribed  while  at  Uxtord 
from  the  original  manui>cript  of  Edward  Pocock,  preserved 
in  the  Bodleian.    On  his  return  to  Uullaud,  Schulieita  was 
Itppoinled  proftsior  of  Oriental  languageii  in  the  acadamieal 
acbool  of  Auatatdan.  vrhere  he  remained  Jtas  five  yeais, 
until,  in  December.  1778,  he  was  ealled  toaooeead  bialhther 

h;  chair,  and  in  17^7  was  elected  rector  of  the  univer»iiy. 
Ai  ilie  e\;uratiuii  of  his  functions  in  17&«,  ho  delivered  his 
romarkabh-  pororation  'Do  Ingenio  Arabum,'  vhich  wan 
afterwards  priiUed.  In  Nuvember,  17'J'2,  lie  was  attacked 
by  a  slow  fever  that  tt  rnunaied  m  a  consumption,  of  vbieh 
bo  died  in  August,  17<j3,  at  the  age  of  forty-four. 

Besides  his  Anihologia  of  Arabic  sentences,  and  several 
mrtieleaia  the '  Bibliotheea  Qritka, '  edited  by  WvttmbMsb 
(Ainat,  1779-90).  IVoftiaar  Sohulteaa  wrote  •  Para  var- 
sionis  Arabic®  Libri  Coluiah  wa  Dimnah,'  Leyden,  178G, 
•J  to  ,  or  the  Arabic  tmmletion  of  the  Fable*  of  Bidpey.  or 
I'll  pay,  made  by  Abdalta  Ibn  Mokaffa  [Bidiav.]  'Mei- 
flanii  Proverbiorum  Aribiroruni  pars.  Luiiut;  cum  uoUs,' 
ibiil.,  1  795.  4to.  This  wuik,  wliirli  is  dtfferont  from  that 
published  in  1773,  was  not  printed  nil  after  the  death  of  tlie 
author,  by  Uie  care  of  hia  frtoiwl  Nicholas  William  SchrJi- 
(ler.  It  contains  only  a  portion  of  the  proverbs  of  Mcydani, 
of  the  wliote  of  which  Scbultens  bad  made  a  translation. 
*  De  Fhiibua  Littavanim  Orieatalium  Prolerendi*.'  Amst., 
1 774, 4to.  *  De  Studio  BetfptfuiB  in  Littens  Arabiets  Bxeo* 
U  iidis."  I-o\  d.,  1771.  Th<'-i'  are  two  inaugural  orations  read 
on  the  occasion  of  his  taking  poeaouion  of  the  chairs  which 
k*  tlMxAfnalMriMii  anALayden.  HclaftalaoaDiilch 


translation  of  the  Bonk  uf  .Tub,  which  has  never  boen  printed. 
The  life  of  Hciny  Alberi  St'hulions,  acconijiiimt-d  by  his 
porlrLiil,  appealed  m  Wam-nuar's  cuUiH-iion,  i;niitIi>d*Seriea 
Oonliiiuaia  Hi->turui!  B-itavu.-,'  |j.urt  i.,  pp.  ;ib4-bU. 

SCHULTING.  ANTONIUS.  wa.s  born  at  Nymegen  in 
Gueiderland,  in  1669.  He  received  a  learned  c<lucalion 
under  Ryoquius  and  Grtrvius,  and  afterwards  studied  law 
at  iteyden  under  Voet,  and  under  Noodl*  to  whom  be  •aa 
related.  After  beUig  employed  aa  a  teaeher  of  law  in  his 
native  province  and  also  in  Knesl  uid.  lie  w[js  rLimtu  J  tu 
the  university  of  Leyden  iu  171  ;t.  wi.L-it>  iic  bLLaiin-  \  iu-  ml- 
Um^ik'  ol'  Noodt.  lio  dio  i  at  l..'\di.-n  in  1  7.i  I.  .Si  liultin;; 
wuj  a  L)l><>fious  student,  and  in*  ttad  a  nglit  pei caption  of 
the  iiecttssily  of  studying  Romau  law  in  its  historical  deve- 
kipmetit.  Uesiduii  t>otne  orations  delivered  on  public  ooca 
sioiiK.  he  wrote  '  Enurrutio  partis  primie  Digestoruw, 
Luydea,  1 7;:o,  eve. ;  '  Tbesium  CootntvenaiitlD  juxia 
serieni  Digestoruia  decades  C,*  Leyden,  1738. 8vo.;  and 
*  Notie  ad  VetareaGkttiaa  Verlwnim  Juris  in  Ba^iiUcl8,'  in- 
serted in  the  third  volume  of  the  Thesaurus  of  Oiio.  Hut 
the  work  by  which  ho  i,  t  .  si  known  is  the  *  Jurisprudentia 
Vetus  anto-Justiniuija'  (Lugd.  liat.,  iri7,and  Lips..  I7;l7>. 
which  coniaii:-;  the  l  uniain-,  uf  the  four  books  of  the  '  liistilu- 
liunes' of  Guiu»,  the  '  SciUeiitnu  Receptn  '  of  Paulus,  the 
twenty-nine  'Tiluli  ex  Oirpore  LIpiani,' the  fi-ugineiit«of  the 
'Codices  Gregorinnus  vt  Hennogeiiiaiuiii.' the  '  Mu»uicuruni 
etRomanarum  Lc'i^aiii  CoUati^'and  some  few  other  uiuitera. 
Though  this  work  has  been  supei^ded  eitbar  altogether  or 
in  part,  so  far  ns  regards  the  text,  by  the  *  Joa  Civile  ante* 
Justiuianeum,*  &«.,  published  at  Berlin  in  1816,  by  the 
'  Corpus  J ur.  Rom.  antu-Jusiinian.,'  &c..  Bonn,  lH3j  and 
lti37,  and  b>  tlic  varum*  discoveries  and  lubonr.-s  uf  more 
recent  jurists,  it  is  still  verv  valuabk-  lor  the  K-arned  nules 
of  Schulling  and  other  seh  ilars  which  ace .un))ari v  it. 

SCHULTZE,  EitiNST  UJNRAD  ERlEDERltll,  a 
young  German  poet,  no  less  remarkable  for  the  enthnMusm 
of  his  character,  and  fur  the  peculiar  application  of  hia 
Kciiiua,  than  for  his  genius  itself.  He  iraa  bom  at  Gella, 
MatDh  S8iid«  1 788,  and  waa  so  far  ftom  giving  aarljr  indicap 
tions  of  a  studioua  disposition,  that  vhite  at  aeliool  he  was 
considered  cx<"ee'linf;ty  iieKlij;ent  and  wayward,  and  im- 
patient of  restraiiii  ur  order.  Neither  did  he  distiuguish 
iiiu»si:ll' liy  ddii^eiu'o  at  the  U uiverrily  uf  Gii:tiiic;i!ii,  Nshillu:r 
lie  proceeded  in  ktiVH;  for  liiough  hc'  gained  llii>  notice  and 
tViembhip  of  Professor  Boutemek,  by  the  .superiority  of  his 
college  exorcises,  and  by  the  talent  displayed  in  the  poetical 
conipoaitioas  he  ventured  to  submit  tu  bis  criticism,  be  bene- 
fited little  by  the  public  lectures  lie  attended. even  those  uo 
dasaioal  and  modem  literature.  A  year  or  two  bafbre  going 
to  the  univeraity  ha  had  induli^d  in  reading  romances  of 
chivalry  and  legends  of  fairy  fiction,  of  which  be  bud  met 
I  Willi  an  atiiple  btoie  in  an  uhl  library  to  which  bo  had  access, 
ai.d  liieir  iiilliieiK-e  i.s  )  l.uiily  pfrrrplible  iu  his  productions. 
The  lust  wa.s  a  jwni,  eijm]njsed  liy  iiiiu  Nvliile  ut  Cioitin- 
gea,  on  the  story  uf  Ps>t;he.  m  which  hu  2«t'tus  to  have  pro- 
posed to  himself  Wieland  as  hts  model,  and  in  which  be 
cau!;ht  the  charming  stylo  and  versification  of  that  master. 

Had  he  prosecuted  the  career  tbua  begvn  at  the  age  of 
eighteen,  he  vould  probably  have  heeoioe  one  of  the  most 
popular  aa  well  aa  the  meat  gifted  of  German  poets.  Cir- 
cumstancca  however  oonrerted  him  into  a  visionary  enthu- 
siast He  conceived  a  deep  attachment  fur  an  amiable  and 
;  a<■cuInp^I^htd  ^'irl,  named  Cecilia,  ihe  daugiiter  (>t  uiio  of 
tiij  prules^ois  ;  and  her  death,  «  ilhma  ^ ear  ur  Iw u  al'ler- 
uariU,  left  hull  uieoii^uhible.  He  ie>olved  to  Itiiiliei- 
talite  his  passiuii  and  her  uame  and  perfections :  arcuru- 
ingly,  with  only  an  interval  during  which  be  served  ais  a 
volunteer  in  the  war  of  1613-14,  be  applied  him-self  to  the 
eOBSposition  of '  Cecilia,*  a  romanUo  poem  in  twenty  cantos, 
eoupletod  bv  him  iu  Deoembar,  1816^  Unfbrtuuaiely  the 
intensity  of  nis  own  feetinita  overpowered  hb  judgment; 
f  ir  the  plan  of  ilie  work  is  s<j  complex,  and  so  wild  and  im- 
,  prubable,  that  the  fancy  and  ^eimu  displayed  in  it  have 
been  wasted  upon  a  subp  ct  wliieli  scauely  atty  poetical 
power  could  invest  with  uiierekt  for  llie  pnbUe.  It  is  rich 
in  striking  scenes  and  incidents,  in  beautitui  details,  in 
graceful  imagery,  iu  harmonious  veraificatioQ ;  but  il  is 
wanting  in  that  which  fixe^  attention,  and  wbieh  is  e*- 
paeially  r«(|Wi«d  in  a  work  of  such  length.  It  is  im- 
ponible  net  to  admira  the  talent  whidi  H  dis|iiliiys»  and  it 
IS  ec|ually  imposBibla  not  to  tegnt  that  it  ahouM  have  been 
so  ill  applied. 

HiaanbwiqnMiiiwBantie  jpomw-' DiaBemibeAa  Hoaa, 
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gr '  SiMiuntfld  Rom,*  in  thr««  oidUm,  in  vQguUr  ottaoa  rima,  j 
which  obuined  the  pritc  oflered  hf  tfae  publisben  of  the  ' 

'  UruiuTt'  !'ir  the  best  production  of  the  kind,  and  6rst  ri.h- 
li'shed  i;i  liiut  ^>uckol-book,  ISIS.  i«  the  production  by  which 
he  Will  CLiniiiiuc  lo  be  known.  It  batalrea<1y  pas^Lfi  through 
bcvcral  ciliUuiM,  and  may  now  be  considered  a  slaiidurd  wurk 
of  iu  cla«s  in  Gorman  literature.  The  poet  hiro«elf  however 
did  not  live  lo  enjoy  the  honour  it  conicrred  upon  bis  name; 
for  after  havin<;  been  long  in  a  gradually  declininf^  §tate. 
he  died  et  bis  Caber's  home  »t  CoUe,  Jane  22nd.  1817,  the 
vietimef  coatumptiambat  etseef  nnrbM  end  overatnined 
feeling,  end  ef  •  peseion  that  'loved  not  wisely,  but  too 
well.*  A  ootleetioD  of  bis  poems  end  literary  remains  was 
publiabcd  by  bis^  firiend  and  iostnietar  Bonterwek,  in  4 
vols.  8ro. 
SCHUMLA.  [Shumlv] 

SCHWABACIl  is  a  thriving  manufacluilng  titwn  of 
Bnvaria,  in  the  circle  of  Middle  Franconia  (r<>rinirly  the 
circle  of  the  Reset},  on  both  banks  of  the  river  of  (be  seoie 
nemeb  which  Mis  into  the  Reitniu  at  Eriangen.  It  Is  « 
wc8  built  town  stinmiiided  with  wells,  with  four  gates,  and 
bei  1  Freneb  Pkotestsm  end  8  Lutheran  churches,  2  chapels, 
n  synniro^iie.  an  hnvpf^al.  a  lunatic  n-\luui,  a  well  rt'j^u- 
lati-d  iiuiise  uf  corfeelion,  aud  ii  |KK)r-ii<niM'.  Thurc  art- 
nuiiuro'.i'*  manufactories,  several  of  which  wore  esiabli'^lu-d 
by  French  rt^fot'cc*.  who  KUtilcd  hero  in  I6h(»,  after  the 
revocation  of  il  f  Elict  of  Nantes.  The  principal  are 
those  of  cotton  and  of  needles.  The  latter  produces 
ever^  week  4,M0.O0O  common  needles.  lOO.UOO  English 
deminK.  pseking,  end  other  needles,  and  emptors  about  MO 
workmen.  There  sre  also  menttfaetuires  of  gold  end  silver 
lace,  gold  and  silver  articles,  stockings,  t<thri(-<(i,  paper, 
bats,  sealing-wax,  soap,  and  many  others.  The  breweries 
are  con-idciable.  Theuumber  of  iiilinbitanls  linearly  SdOii, 
who  have  a  profitable  export  traili-  in  tlnjir  own  manufac- 
tures. 

It  is  probable  that  the  Italic  type,  calkd  Sdiunbach  type, 
was  invented  in  this  town,  which  was  ctnpl  ived  by  the 
primers  at  Meins  soon  after  UhO.  The  Schwabach  Articles 
ore  the  confession  of  fiiith  of  bis  party,  ^wn  up  by  Luther 
fur  tbeaaeeiBbly  of  German  Protestant  princes  and  cities,  at 
Sebwahaeh.  in  October,  f  S?<),  which  the  cities  of  southern 
Germany,  adhering  to  the  5) \^  i-s  i!oclrine,  would  not  tub- 
scnhe,  on  account  of  thu-  stvon^'.y  expressed  opinion  of 
LuthiT  uf  the  tc.il  proeiu  e  ol'  L'hii^l  lu  the  lyinl  s  Supper. 
These  artie'i  i,  whieh  w  ere  adoptc-d  by  the  cunlederatcs  at 
Schroalkahh  [I.  weie  a  chief  obstacle  to  the  union  of  the 
pirtien  of  Luther  and  Zwins;li.    (Stein;  Hassel.) 

SCIIWARZ,  CHRISTIAN  KRIEDRICH,  was  bom 
Oct.  36. 1726,  at  Sonnenburg;  in  the  Prussian  proviaoe  of 
Brandettbui^K.  He  was  edncalod  at  the  schools  of  Sonnen- 
burs  and  Cilstrio  till  bis  twentieth  year,  when  ho  entered 
the  University  of  HsHe,  where  be  ohlamed  the  friendship 
(  f  Ilermai)  l-"i  aiu.kc,  who  wa&.»  warm  supporter  of  tnissionary 
I«ib<jui».  Sebwarz  and  anulber  student  weft;  appoint4:d  to 
learn  the  Tamul,  in  order  to  superintend  the  printing  of  a 
Biblo  in  that  longuage,  which  however  was  not  carried  into 
efTfci;  but  the  knowledge  of  the  Tamul  which  Schwari 
bod  acquired  induced  Fraoeke  to  propose  to  him  that  be 
ahovid  go  out  te  India  as  a  missionary.  Sebwan  had 
been  educated  with  a  view  to  the  Christian  ministry:  his 
etvn  religiotts  impressions  had  early  seconded  the  wishes  of 
his  father,  and  itu-  projni.s;il  of  Fiancdce  was  immediately 
acceded  to.  HaMli.:;  heed  ordained  at  Copenhagen,  ho  em-  ( 
harked  at  London.  .Tun.  ji.  1 7611.  usi-l  jii  J iily  arrived  at  | 
Tianqnebar,  on  the  (Joruiiiaadel  Coa<>i,  tti«  appointed  scene 
of  his  labours,  and  the  scat  of  a  Danish  mission. 

htchvarz  rontinuc<l  to  reside  chielly  at  Tranqucbar,  and 
to  labour  With  the  Danish  mission  till  1 766,  when  he  devoted 
lus  serriees  to  ibe  Societjr  for  Pnuaoting  Christian  Know* 
M%9,  to  whirh  the  Danish  mission  was  soon  afterwards 
tranafeired.  He  now  took  up  hi>  abode  at  Trichinopoly, 
where  he  had  foun-^^d  a  church  and  school  in  \  7f>5.  Hero 
hf  performed  the  duties  of  chaplain  to  the  garrison,  for 
whn  li  he  ifPcived  \(mi.  a  year,  a  sum  which  he  iIe\oted 
en  irely  lo  the  •ii  r\  .re  .  f  the  nli'>^ion. 

bcliwBii  roniinued  to  re^^ide  for  several  years  at  Trichi- 
nopoly, orrasionally  (i«iiing  other  places,  cspeeially  Tan- 
jon*.  'Sitmil  ciingregaiions  of  Hindu  converts  gradually 
t'rew  up  uinler  lii^  care,  and  in  1777  another  missionary  was 
sent  frum  Tranquebar  to  a^^l,t  him.  IL*  visits  to  Tanjorc 
now  became  more  rt-fiueiit,  ami  hu  obtained  the  IricmUhip 
ef  the  nda  Tulta  Halie*  who  gave  hini  le%v«  lo  hniU  a 


ehmeh  in  Taiqcw.  He  fsoceedcd  with  the  work  tin  his 
funds  were  exhausted, when     applied  to  the  precideeieysf 

Madras  for  ai^istunec.  In  rejdy  he  was  retjueated  lo  pic- 
cwd  iiume'iiately  lo  the  seat  of  noveriiuient  in  order  to  re- 
ceive ihe  apjiointiuent  of  arnha-isador,  for  the  pvup.!!*  &f 
treating  witii  Hydcr  Ali  for  the  continuance  of  peace,  t 
ta.tk  to  which  he  was  summoned  by  Hyder  hixnsell.  '  D« 
not  send  to  me,'  said  Hydcr,  '  any  of  your  agent*,  for  I 
do  not  trwt  their WOfds  or  treaties;  but  if  yuu  wish  tu 
to  listen  to  your  nroppmJs,  send  to  me  the  miasionaiy  of 
whose  eharaeter  I  bear  so  mneh  flfem  every  one :  liim  1  wCl 
receive  and  trust.*  Scbwarz  was  startled  by  the  novelty  ■^f 
the  proposal,  but  after  requ^ttnix  time  to  consider  of  it.  bf 
accented  the  olTer.  lie  proceeded  to  Serintrapatam.  i 
rcstued  at  the  coiir[  of  (lyder  for  three  months.  Hiai  iuimmc^ 
was  entirely  .•iiirressful :  the  terms  of  the  j 
and  he  then  returned  loTanjore. 

The  peace  however  was  of  short  continuanoah  inl 
Schwais  complained  that  the  British  were  Ruilty  of  the  it* 
fraetiott.  Hyder  invaded  tbeOamatie,  atsd durin the  y«sn 
1781.  17B2,  and  1783  the  suflerings  of  the  inhabitants  wm 
dreadful ;  they  fled  to  the  towns  for  proteclioii ;  Tanj««i 
and  Trichinopoly  were  erowdid  with  Btan'ing  multitudes; 
at  Tanjore  especially  numbers  iiie<l  in  the  street*  of  (amuic 
and  disca-io,  and  the  garrison  it.self  w  as  enfeebU-il  by  win'., 
and  dispirited  by  knowing  that  a  powerful  artny  was  t»uUi<L 
the  welU.  There  were  provisions  in  the  country,  but  ifee 
exactions  both  of  the  British  and  the  Raja  had  destron^ 
the  confidence  of  the  cultivators,  and  they  would  not  bra; 
them  to  the  fort.  Atlength  the  Ri^eddf  *  We  aU  fawn 
lost  our  credit  Let  ns  tiy  whether  the  inbaibitaBts  wiK 
trust  Mr.  Schwars.'  Scbwarz  was  accordingly  empowers 
to  treat  with  the  cultivators.  He  sent  out  letters,  in  whu-a 
he  promised  not  only  to  pay  f<jc  what  was  liro»;rht  in,  W 
for  any  builock  which  might  be  taken  by  lira  t-tiemy.  h 
two  or  thrco  days  a  thousand  bullocks  were  obtained,  an: 
in  a  short  lime  80,000  kalams  of  grain.  By  tine  aaeoas  tki 
town  was  saved. 

In  1784  the  Satt  India  gevMmamt  aant  Stdiweit  ea  s 
mistton  to  Tippoo  Baib,  bat  the  eon  of  Hyder  woold  obt 
receive  him.    Anotlier  ehureb  was  built  in  the  neishbci;' 
hood  of  Tanjore,  which  the  increase  of  his  congregation  ti 
rendered  necessary;  and  in  178i  he  engaged  m  a  sciicti: 
for  the  establishment  of  schools  tlirou'^h  uut  iho  country  f  • 
the  piirpi  he  of  leaching  the  natives  the  F.!ii:li»h  langLS): . 
which  was  carried  into  effect  at  Tanjore  and  other  pUm; 
and  the  good  faith  and  good  sense  with  which  Schesfl 
conducted  t he ro.no 'deceitful methods ' beiiig  uaed  to bni 
over  the  pupils,  who  were  ebieBy  cbildten  of  the  eifw 
classes,  to  the  doctrines  of  Christ,  proved  highly  bcneEf-isi 
not  only  from  the  instruction  and  moral  principle*  e«e 
municated,  but  from  the  confidcneo  and  ^oen  liwiilH  whrl 
were  created  in  the  natives  geiitirally. 

Ill  1787  the  Raja  of  Tanjore  lay  at  the  point  of  d«'.^ 
He  had  adopted  as  his  successor  a  boy  yet  in  bis  inino<!'.> 
and  now  sent  for  his  friend  Schwan  as  the  only  porsoQ  '■ 
whom  he  could  with  confidence  entrust  him.    '  He  is  >  ■ 
my  son,  but  yours,'  said  the  dying  Raja;  '  into  your  tut«< 
I  deliver  him.'    Ameer  Sing,  broUier  of  Tulta  Mai-^ 
was  appointed  re^nt  end  guerdian;  bat  be  w»s  ii^ 
po-ied  to  be  treacherous,  and  he  was  supported  bv  a 
British  party;  .«o  that  it  rcnuired  art  Sehwaiz's  rare  4:. 
iiifluenco  with  thn  East  India  Ojinjiany  lo  csiab; 
young  pniuc  in  the  possession  of  his  inheritance.  .Mi^ 
Sarb  ieo,   tlic  raja,  some  years   afterwards  manifr>i?- 
hii  Ulial  affection  fur  his  tutor  and  protector  bj  ert«- 
ing;  a  monnnicnt  to  bis  memory  in  Ibe  miMion  elmrrt 
at  Tanjore.  on  which  the  Rtya  is  repieieiited  as  jnMpc; 
the  buid  of  the  dying  saint,  and  raeeiving  bis  Mnrf*. 
The  monument  is  by  Flaxinan.    The  success  uf  Sch«s.t 
in  the  education  of  \m  pupd  is  shown  by  the 
in  whith   Hisho])  llciier  spoke  of  him   (the  Rajsi 
1826.     lieber  rails  hiin  'an  extraordinary    man."  s* 
■•ays  that  he  quoted  ?"ourcroy,  I-a\oi»icr,  Liiinii>u». 
Buflbn  fluently,  that  he  had  formed  au  accurate  jttdgvi^- 
of  the  merits  of  Sbakspere.  that  be  wrote  tolerable  Bi^lea 
poetry,  and  was '  respected  by  the  English  ofBrera  m  il« 
neighbourhood  as  a  real  good  judge  of  a  faerie,  and  a  <v  t 
bold,  and  deadly  shot  nt  a  titter."    Heber  sums  up  bi«  <■■- 
scriplion  by  remarking  that  '  he  looked  and  tulkcii  liir  . 
favour, ible  s[,(;ciiiieii  of  a  French  (jetu'i.il  oRicer.' 

Schwarx  died  l-cbruary  13.  1798.    Besides  the  tarn 
noDt  alieady  meniioiied,  whiab  the  Iti|)a  Mat*  4 
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to  Flaxman  to  execute,  another  by  Bacon  was  sent  out  by 
tb*  But  India  Directorn,  aud  vwt  erected  ia  St  Mary's 
cbunh  at  Madru. 

For  Mveril  ycar^  Sdiwarz's  laboun  in  Iha  eoimNtoD  of 
tbe  Hindus  were  upputtntly  attended  with  tittle  sueeess, 
wtiich  was  not  owing  tu  ;  i t  .  ruiion  or  opposition,  but 
aliu(»,i  entirely  to  the  peculiar  uiunial  cliarjoier  of  the  iia- 
tiM-H  of  Inilu.  cool,  subtle,  fond  of  argument,  aivl  slow  to 
be  convinced ;  bul  the  effect  of  his  preaching  and  the  in- 
lluenco  of  hi*  virtuous  and  di«interefttcd  life  were  attciule<l 
'  by  a  slow  but  steady  advance  of  the  cause  of  Christianity. 
Coagragttioat  were  formed  in  numerous  TfttagHb  and 
THMioImis  vaia  wtablialwd  at  Caddalova,  NtfapMUUD.  and 
otbar  towna,  baaidfls  tboss  at  l^a  aarlier  atatiOM  of  IVan- 

Suebar,  Trichinopoly,  tind  Tanjoiu.  The  memory  of 
chwarz  is  rogardoil  wiili  a  feclni>;  of  veneration  bolli  by 
Muhiuomcdun-i  and  unconvcrleil  11  incUis,  an  well  as  by  the 
Chn.stmn  c'onvi'rts.  Bishop  lleber  sa\s  of  liiin,  tliat  '  hu 
wa*  I  1,1  i  i;  li  io  most  active  and  ft-arless,  as  lie  was  otu' of  tlic 
most  tiuc:cc»i>ful  misiiianaries  who  have  appeared  since  tbe 
Apostles.  To  say  that  he  was  disinterested  in  regard  of 
moMV  is  nothing;  ho  was  perfectly  caralosaof  power,  and 
rwiown  never  teemed  to  affect  him.  OTsn  ao  Ihiraa  to  induce 
an  outward  sUow  of  humilitj.  Hit  tantpw  ma  parllMiljr 
simple,  open,  and  ehoerful,  aitd  in  his  politioal  iiMptiations 
(tfiiipLiyiia-iUs  winch  he  never  sou^^lil,  but  which  fell  in  his 
Way)  it«3  never  pretended  to  iniparlialuy,  but  acted  as  the 
avowed  though  cerlainly  the  successful  and  iodioioiia  Igtlit 
of  (he  orphan  prince  cuwmitted  to  bis  eare. 

(Uuilenj  of  Dviraitt;  Hioboi^a  JouTfuy  tkrmtgh  the 
l^KPtr  Pfovincet  qf  India.} 
BCHWARZBURG  is  a  C  i  i.  ia  prinr  ipalily  consisting 
two  flonaidarabla  portions  detached  from  each  other,  of 
which  Ibe  aontbtrnmoat  is  called  the  Upper  County  and  tbe 
BOrthomilUMt  tbo  Lower  County.  The  U  pper  County  lies  on 
the  north  aide  of  the  Tliiiringer  Wald,  between  50'  34'  and 
i'r  •  •'  X.  lat„  and  between  10°  51;'  and  1  T  2o'  E.  Iomk. 
It  IS  bounded  by  the  I'ruisiaii  teirii<irv  and  tin-  Saxon 
iuchie:!,  and  is  traversed  by  the  rivcis  Gera,  S;iale,  llin, 
and  Schwarze.  The  Lower  County  tiei  between  jI"  U' 
u!vl  ir  26'  N.  lat.,  and  between  10"  30'  and  10^  17'  E. 
long.  It  is  alaUHt  surrounded  by  tbe  Prussian  territo- 
ries but  on  lha  flotttti-west  it  borditra  on  Goiha,  and  on  the 
aouUi-«ut  on  Wetmsr.  It  is  wataiad  bjr  tbe  rivers  Wipper 
and  Hdbo.  Tb«  total  area  of  tha  two  eowotiea  ia  745 
aiiuaro  niles,  and  the  number  of  inhabitants  is  112,0011, 
wno,  with  the  princes,  are  of  the  Protestant  religion,  ex- 
cepting about  3jU  Ruiiian  Catholici<  and  200  Jews.  Tlio 
surfaceof  the  country  is  diversifled  with  taouniawu,  \al1eys, 
and  plains,  and  is  on  the  wliolc  lertilc.  The  I^ower  Ci>onty 
is  huwever  more  productive  than  the  Upper,  whicli  is  lia- 
vcrsed  by  a  part  of  the  Tliiiringer  Wald.  In  tbe  Lower 
County  is  the  Kyffhauscr,  1 458  feat  high,  and  tha  Uaiu- 
luile,  a  wooded  mountain-chain  whidl  bspna  at  tha  river 
Uoalrutt  aad  aslenda  aight  leaguca  lo  tbe  weal.  The 
aatoia)  productions  are  eorn.  fruit,  potatoes,  flax,  and  pulse. 
The  forcats  fiirnish  timber  for  every  purpoip,  and  abound 
jn  gatno.  Tii«  uiiiiuial  jiroduciions  are  silver,  copper,  iron, 
lead,  vitriol,  sulphur,  alum,  salipeire,  salt,  marble,  alabas. 
ter,  freestone,  slate,  potters -c lay,  porcelain-clay,  and  lime. 
The  inhalntuius  have  most  of  ilie  usual  domestic  animals. 
0\eii  niid  s\vinu  are  numerous,  andof  late  years  the  breed- 
ing <if  »ht  ijp  has  been  much  attended  to. 

The  family  of  the  princes  of  Schwarzburff  is  very  antient, 
and  is  mentioned  in  theoarhtst  period  of  the  mi  ddle  as  res. 
It  ia  DOW  divided  into  two  branches*  Rudolstadt  and  Son- 
derhausen,  each  of  which  has  a  part  both  of  tha  Upper  and 
the  Luwlt  County. 

Slhwarzhuku  Rudolstadt  has  a  territory  of  400  square 
ii)ilei»  Hi  exieul,  with  Ctt.uUU  inhabitants,  and  a  revenue  of 
iKD.uuO  d.)U.;rs.  In  tbe  Ujiper  County  the  prince  has  the 
lordsliip  of  RudoUiadt,  including  the  capital,  a  well-built 
town  in  a  vallev  oti  the  Saale,  tbe  residence  of  the  Drince 
and  the  &eat  of  g  jverument.  Within  the  walls  is  Luuwigs- 
btug,  the  prince's  palace,  which  oontaiiis  some  considerable 
acioiltillaeollBetiona.  There  are  ia  Rndi^tadt  two  churches, 
a  ^mnaaiam,  athaalogiaal  aaminarf.  and  4100  inhabitanti, 
who  manufaelure  some  eloth  and  flannel,  and  carry  on  a 
liuli-  trade.  In  tlie  Lower  County  the  prince  of  Rudolstadt 
poj3e--ses  the  lonUhip  of  I'rankenhauhcn,  the  capital  of 
which,  of  the  .same  name,  situated  on  an  nrin  of  the  \V'ip- 
per,  ius  two  churches  within  the  walls,  and  two  without,  a 
palaee.  a  Latin  iiigh  school. md 4 iiibahiiaDta. 
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ScHWAHZBHRO-SoNDSRHAtrsEv  has  a  Icnilory  of  94S 
square  miles  in  extent,  and  52.000  inhabitants.  In  the 
Lower  County,  the  prince  has  the  lordship  of  Sondcr- 
,  hausen,  with  the  capital  of  tbe  same  name,  which  is  t  ,I 
I  in  a  pleasant  valley  on  the  Wipper.  The  pahue.  miuuu  a  uu 
an  uioinen<-e.  contains  a  good  cabinet  of  iiatuial  hisiory. 
The  town  has  a  tlieatie,  a  jj;  maasiuin.  an  orphan  Asylum, 
j  an  lio=p;ial,  and  other  pubhc  lusiitutions.  The  imputation  is 
j  40ut>.  In  the  Upper  County,  the  prince  has  the  lordship 
I  of  Armstadt.  This  town  has  aUo  a  palace  of  the  prince,  a 
gymnasium,  4  churches  (of  which  that  of  the  Viipn  Maty  ia 
a  valuable  monument  of  the  antient  German  shte),  2  hos- 
pitals, and  5000  inhabitantikWho  biTeaoiw  trade  in  timber 
and  corn,  and  consideiable  breweries.  The  public  revenue 
amounts  to  325.000  florins.  1^  lovmces  heiouj:  to  tha 
German  confederation;  liiey  have,  wuh  Uldeubui;:  ;nid  An- 
bali,  the  lifieenth  place  in  I'hc  select  cuu;i<  il,  and  1,1  ihe  full 
counc  il  one  vote  each.  The  oontingeni  of  Soiitleiliauscn  to 
the  army  of  the  Cjufederalion  is  451  men.  and  that  of 
RudoUiadt  539  men ;  they  form  part  of  the  resen  ts  division. 
Each  contributes  200  ttorins  annually  to  the  chancer)  of  tb« 
Confederation.  Rudolstadthaa  had  over  since  ISICa  repre* 
sentative  constitution  wilh  an  aMamblj  oT  tbe  stales,  con  • 
sistiM  of  18  deputiea.  The  prilMi  of  8.  Sondcrhausen  is 
not  limited  bv  a  eonstittnfon.  that  which  was  proposed  in 
1831  having  been  rcjci  led  bv  t!u-  Upper  County. 

SCHWARZENHlsKG  is'a  h.i  dshiji  m  Middle  Franeonia 
(late  the  circle  of  the  Rezal  ),  in  (lie  kin^jdoni  of  Bavana, 
from  whieh  the  princes  of  Schttarienbern  take  their  title. 
This  illustrious  lamdyis  one  of  the  most  antient  of  the  noble 
houses  of  Fraaconia,  and  lias  the  same  origin  as  that  of  the 
counU  of  Seinsheiro.  Erkinger  von  Seini.boim  purchased, 
in  14  20,  the  county  of  Schwaneober|,  of  which  lie  assumed 
the  name  and  title.  He  died  in  1427,  and  his  fbmily  was 
divided  into  Ihe  two  bouses  of  Schwarzcnbcrg  and  Scins- 
heim.  Adolpbus  von  Schwarzcnberg  was  raised,  in  1  j99, 
by  ilio  emperor  Rudolf  II.,  lo  the  dignity  of  count  of 
till-  eiiipire,  as  a  rew.ird  for  hh  bravery  in  the  wars  wiiiv  the 
Turk".  His  i^iandsoii  John  Adulphus  was  raised  hv  Leo- 
pold 1 ,  in  lG7u,  to  liic  i-unlii  of  |m mew  of  the  enijiire,  and 
the  county  to  that  of  a  principality.  In  IG'JS  this  fnmily 
obtained  by  inheritance  the  landgraviate  of  Klettau,  in 
Swabia,  and  in  1 723  Prince  Adam  Francis  was  elevated  to 
the  rank  of  Dukeof  Knimau  in  Bohemia.  By  an  imperial 
diploma  of  December  8. 1740.  the  princely  dignity  was  0% 
tended  to  all  the  male  and  female  descendants  of  the  faroily. 
In  1806  the  prmcipality  of  Schwarzenberg  and  the  land 
graviate  of  Klettau  weie  mediatised,  and  the  latter  was  sold 
in  181^  to  Baden.  The  1  resent  po-sessioiis  of  tiio  Ininilv, 
which  is  of  the  Roman  Catholic  reli^'ion.  are  the  ciUMiy  or 
pnucipalily  of  Schwartenberg,  105  square  miles  in  extent, 
wilh  10,000  inhabitants;  in  Swabia  it  possesses  the  county 
of  Illercichcn  and  Kellmiinz ;  and  several  lordships,  30 
square  miles,  w  uh  3500  inhabitants,  under  Bavaria,  Wurten- 
berg,  and  fiadeti.  The  other  possessions  are  in  the  Austrian 
dominions :  1,  the  duchy  of  Krurasu,  in  Bohemia,  contains 
45,000  inbabitanis,  and  3ir,  square  miles  ;  2.  the  lnrdshipof 
Muran.  in  Siyria,  21  square  mdcs,  and  JuOu  inhalnianis;  3, 
sixteen  lordships  in  llunijary,  4-4U  square  miles,  wiih  r.  jj.ioii 
inhabitants.  Tlu'sc  poisessions  are  now  Utvided  b«;tvii.H^n 
two  families:  the  first  has  the  estates  in  Franconia  and 
Swabia,  and  tbo  duchy  of  Krumau  and  20  lordahi|>s  in 
Austria,  with  a  revenue  of  CUO.OOO  florins;  the  other  has 
the  remnining  possessions,  with  a  revenue  of  100,000  llorine. 

SCHWARZWALD.  [Gkbmany.I 

SCUWARZWALD,  one  of  the  four  cirelea  of  the  king- 
dom of  Wfiitenberg,  derives  its  name  fWun  ihc  principal 
range  of  mountains,  the  Seh\vart«a1d,  or  Rbuk  1" orest. 
It  is  situated  between  47°  55'  and  4ii'^  55'  N.  lai  .  and  \m- 
tween  15' and  9"  l,'/E,  long.,  and  is  bounded  on  llm 
north  by  Baden,  on  the  north-east  by  (he  eircle  of  the 
Neckar,  an  the  fast  by  the  ciicle  of  the  Danube  and  by 
Hohenzollern,  and  on  the  south  east,  Mutb,  and  west  by  the 
grand-duchy  of  Baden.  Its  area  is  1840  square  milcK,  with 
425,000  inhabitanta,  of  whom  neariy  three-fourths  are  Pro- 
testants, ona-flnirth  Boman  Oalholioik  and  l6oo  Jews.  The 
Ihoe  of  the  countn  ia  mountainoiw  and  woodj.  The  Blaek 
Forest  eovna  all  tna  western  part,  and  many  offiiets  A-om  it 
run  into  the  interior,  and  on  tlie  east  the  .\lb  extends  as  fur 
OS  Salt.  The  sod  is  much  more  btony  and  the  climate 
more  ungemul  than  in  the  ciiele  of  the  Neckar.  It  u 
therefore  more  calculated  for  pasturogo  than  for  a^-i  icul- 
tore,  and  dma not gnnr  wflleieot  com  f^r  the  uihubnaata. 
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a  t^it  pail  of  \>ln)m  mibsivt  on  (lotatocs,  vliu'.i  arc  very 
abuiidani.  I'lax  i» a  cliicf  |iitKlu,  t  i.i  liu-ourii- ;  l  ut  it- in,)it 
valUitblv  articlu.i  nie  i|)t!  timber  iiutu  ihi  <  Nii'UM\e  luresilg 
•nd  the  line  l)t\^\  uf  catilo.  of  both  of  wlwcli  Kut^e  quanti- 
tie*  arc  cxpcrlcd.  Gntnc  and  fish  abound,  and  tlio  mineral 
kingdom  }itild<t  iron,  sume  kail.  One  marble,  and  alabuster. 
Though  tbi*  cifel«  M  inferior  in  iU  n»tuial  praducliooi  (o 
ibM  of  the  Neckar.  it  flir  cxfieb  it  in  niBnufMtaring 
indiutry.  There 'arc  not,  it  is  true,  any  uianufactorics  on  u 
great  Mcalc;  but  the  country-people  tytin  yarn,  thread.  AfA 
"orsU'ii.  ■iiiil  in.iniifiu-ture  ticking,  %V(tr.->tf<l  storkiic*. 
c&\n,  and  luualin.  This  circle  is  the  »ojt  of  llae  woulUni 
manufacturer.  Tlie  tatineries  are  cxtfiisiM-.  There  ate 
many  paper  and  oil  luills.  The  mhabitants  pr«|i«i-«  pot- 
ashes. |Hich.  tar.  01x1  UibpUack;  tlicr  inak«  wooden 
akwks  and  various  wooden-waiwi.  Tliera  are  great  iron- 
Work*  and  aoma  gkashousaa.  The  trada  U  cbieHv  retail. 
The  exporta  are  timber,  cattle,  yarn,  and  tat»  oiMuaelurei. 
On  the  whole,  the  toirn  of  Kalw  has  more  trade  than  any 
(•tlu  i  ill  iliisciiele.  Tiiecirclc  i»divided  into  seventeen 

li  1  lliAii  k-.  [L  vi  "  ;  Rk!"ti,!NOkn  ;  TiisiNOKNl  Roihen- 
1ji,-<i;,  HI)  liio  No'k.ir,  «iili  tlic  iild  tuwn  orsulunl)  uC  C'lun- 
fiow,  has  GOUO  inhubilaiilH ;  it  u>  tiie  Bce  of  the  Ruinan  Lttliio- 
lie  bishopric  of  (he  kingdum.  The  town  [vas  bioud  tstreets 
and  a  apn<-iijuH  market-place;  anions  the  publie  buililtnga 
are  a  ban'Uouie  tuwa-bouae.  0  Romaii  GatAolio  cbuteb^. 
and  semal  dissolved  monaileiioi. 

SCHWATZ  ia  a  lai^  and  haadsoma  markef'town  in 
Tyrol.  Oil  t!ic  n'^ht  bank  of  the  Inn,  in  •IT"  33'  N.  lat.  and 
11"  lu'  E.  i-iiij.  Tiiis  town  was  founded  in  aiiiicnt  times, 
and  owed  iis  |iri)>('L'n!>  tu  lla^  \»'rv  in  li  >ihi  r,  iron,  and 
copper  riiiiies  iii  iu>  iici;!iibuui'liuuti :  these  huvc  however 
become  much  produciivo.  On  the  I5ih  of  May,  \bo9, 
it  was  taken  bv  the  Bavarian  troops  under  ihu  com- 
mand of  Marabaf  Wtede,  ond  set  on  fne :  on  thut  occa- 
aion  3fi0  bottsBi^  two  ohurebas.  two  hospitaU,  end  4i  bams 
ware  eonsumed.  It  baa  been  partly  reouilt.  and,  aeeording 
to  Haaael  (in  1619),  liaqdwmer  iban  before;  but  Blumen- 
bach.  in  183(3.  and  the  *  Autlrian  National  Encyclopedia,' 
1838,  say  that  it  has  ru-ver  recovered  sii^tL'  l  -tjii.  ;iinl  lli  .t 
the  population,  which  hcfure  tliat  limn  was  huuii,  is  iiuw  nuly 
Siico  II  has  a  haiiilsiHiio  jaiihli  liiurc-li,  i'!>(;i[)od 
the  tire,  as  <hd  ulso  Uic  Fiuiinsran  cjineiit.  in  winch  there 
it  a  phdosophii'iil  si'uunary  of  that  order.  The  inhabitants 
derive  their  suUtistenco  irom  the  manufacture  of  cotton- 
yarn,  «toekingi»  outkry.  wire,  and  (obooee,  of  whieb  there 
ia  a  large  maauJBMOfy  nalongiag  to  tbe  gwemmeDt  There 
are  likewise  one  nanefbetory  of  amalt  and  one  of  verdi- 
gris.  Many  of  tiic  poopU- 11  . 1  '  Tuploymant  in  the  neigh- 

bourinjir silver  and  ■■upper  ru.uu-'.. 

SCHWEIDNITZ,  ilio  cap.tul  of  tlia  principality  of  the 
same  name,  is  situated  ta  6i>"  47'  N.  lat.  and  16"  30'  E. 
long.,  on  the  left  bank  of  tbe  Woistriis.  in  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  parts  of  Silesia.  It  was  formerly  one  of  the 
aCl9nga«t  IbrtrcBsos  in  the  Prussian  monarchy,  and  sustained 
ieveial  memorable  aieges  in  the  Thirty  Yeaia'  War.  It  waa 
very  mook  Mrengthened  by  Predarie  U.,  was  taken  in  1757 
by  the  Austrian^,  in  \  7&9  by  the  Prussian*,  in  1*61  by  the 
Au«trians,  and  afterwards  recovered  by  (he  Prufisiniis,  in 
vli  .M-  hands  it  rcrnuuied  Idl.  wfier  a  «  re'ched  defence  from 
the  lOlii  vl  J  an  liar)  lo  tlx-  lG;li  of  February.  ISU',  it  fell 
into  the  hniids  id  (he  Kicnch.  wliu  blow  up  the  ({reaier  port 
of  the  fonilications.  which  have  not  sinro  been  rosioied. 
The  internal  work*  however  remain.  Among  the  pubUc 
buildinga  are  two  Roman  Catholie  churchea,  one  of  which 
ia  XS7  ieet  high;  two  Lntbeiao  cburebca.  a  convent  ef  Vt- 
auUne  nana,  u  hoapital,  n  poor^bouse,  and  an  orphan 
asylum.  Tbeie  aie  m  the  town  a  Protestant  gymnasium, 
a  Protestant  elementary  sr-h>j.d,  r.  'jirt-.'  s'h.Kd  in  liie 
convent  of  the  Ur^tulme  iiuns.  ai.d  immt'soua  (>miiii: 
si'iifKili.  'I'lie  iiiaiuit  a-iuro*  ;\rc  «i)o1!cmi,  linen,  leather, 
starch,  t{love*,  hats,  silk,  ribbon,  and  papt  r.  The  inhabitants 
ha>c  aliio  three  breweries,  twenty-fiTe  distilleries,  five 
vinegar  mnntdfiories,  eight  dja-hottaea,  and  twenty-two 
tanrnm*^  1  in-  t  orn,  cattle,  aud  wort  &ira  are  very  much 
fraquenied.  Not  far  from  tbe  town  are  oopper-wwka.  The 
population  is  9476.  besitW  tbe  earrison. 

SCIIWEITZ.    [SwiTiK,,.  ^Ni,] 

sell  \V  ERIN,  the  capital  ._,fih,-  i;r;iii.l-(lu<-!iy  -it  Micklvti- 
b>ii;<  Si-tinn  111,  is  si^ujlod  ui  j.;  4'/  ,N  ,  hit.  and  11^  :(/  K. 
luiig..  on  the  wfsi  s.dc  uf  ilic  lake  of  ScUvsenn.  The  e.x- 
ternal  apj.i  uam  u  ol  liit-  lu«n  is  very  stnkinc;;  the  palace, 
the  eatbeidral,  the  ibealro,  and  aome  other  ftne  baildioga, 


and  the  prcat  leiiplh  of  the  town,  give  it  a  look  of  in- 
portance  with  wlm  li  the  interior  by  im  ii;>':ins  ctirrc^tKinJ*. 
The  city  is  neither  regular  nor  handMnue,  but  the  sirc-ets  <u 
the  now  town  are  glraight  and  broad  ;  those  in  the  old  lonii 
and  the  suburb,  though  the  latter  is  of  recent  origin,  are  for 
the  most  part  crooke<l  and  narrow.  There  are  however 
some  haadsoDtfl  publie  buildinn:  1,  the  grand-dorai 
palace,  situateii  on  an  island  in  tne  lake,  ia  fcrf iSed.  and 
conitnuiiirales  with  the  town  hy  a  drawbridge;  the  inleriLf 
IS  fittL'd  i,p  111  an  aiitKiiiated  stvlc.  liut  conlnint  a  fine  pie- 
tiire-fjallei y  and  a  munMim  ;  '2.  a  hiigo  liutldm^.  wi'i  lo  '»« 
the  fluent  modem  edilice  in  Mecklenburg,  for  iha  |iuldi<! 
offices;  it  was  commence<l  in  \ti25  and  finished  in  I8?S: 
3.  the  theatre;  4,  the  cathedral,  an  old  Golliic  t^iifice 
305  feet  in  h;n(;th,  13^  in  breadth,  and  of  considerable 
height;  i,  the  town«houie.  Besides  tbe  cathedral,  tbeie 
ate  two  other  Luihetnn  ehnrelHM,a  Roman  Catholie  ehurcb; 

and  likewiiac  a  oynagogue.  Tliero  are  a  f;)mnasiuro.  a  vete- 
rinary M-houl  with  a  remnrkablc  c:>Uection  of  anatomic. ' 
pn-par;ilM;is.  a  lunalic  anyliim.  aBihleSorii'tv  ;  n-anv  d 
!  Ut  I"  and  Mtu'tror  manufactories. and  some  manulactorie* 
i  liitii,  puticiy.  and  i  diacco;  they  arc  nut  however  of  roufb 
m)|Kirianco.  The  number  of  inhabitants  is  about  n.odo.  <if 
whom  a  ronaidetnble  proportion  arc  of  the  poorer  class.  Ibr 

whom  there  are  aeveral  well-endowed  charitable  incite- 
tions. 

SCIIWYZ.  one  of  the  cantons  of  the  Swi^s  roiifed.TJ- 
tion,  which  has  given  its  name  lo  all  Switzerland.  cal'c< 
*  Schwciz*  in  German.  The  canton  calle<l  Srhwys  i»  i;  ^■ 
tvcalihii'Rt  and  m<M  )iopiiluu»  ul'  the  three  Wahlsf lit tro.  i,: 
forest  caiitdiis  lumI  Unterw  ildin  are  tbe  cth-  i-  i-.tai, 

which  were  the  iir<it  lo  assert  their  independence,  in  Janua.-}. 
1308,  and  lo  form  a  confodcracy,  which  repulsed  the  f^ret 
of  the  house  of  Austria  at  Mocgarlen}  the  men  of  tbotc 
cantons  became  known  by  tbe  name  of  Sehwyserti  «r 
Srhweiaern,  wbieb  name  continued  to  be  applicif  to  t!w 
Cbnfederalton  !n  general  after  it  waa  enlarged  by  the 
ct'svive  iiiiicl'iDn  (if  nlliiT  raiil'iiis;  and  lastly,  the  whiU 
Cfianir;  (<irnifily  known  ui  tlioKoinan  times  by  the  nann  ■' 
Ili  lvfiia  lias  been  colled  Si  hweii  or  Schweizcrland.  T  ^ 
early  history  of  the  caiuo:i  ot"  Schwyt  is  given  under  Sw  it- 
zerland. 

The  canton  of  Schwyz  lies  on  the  west  aide  of  tbe  hifii 
Alps  of  Giarus.  of  which  the  61ami»ch.  90ii0  fewt  a 
the  lofiieat  anramit.  It  consists  of  aeverat  long  Talteya  be- 
tween lower  oflWta  of  the  Alps,  the  stimmits  of  whidi  arf 

from  4000  to  fidlU)  fool  h\,ih,  and  of  a  plaii  an      tal>!t--li;  i' 
in  the  centre  of  lliu  i  anion.     Tho  r'  n.i  ipal  valieys  ar*  th.. 
WacsiTbal  in  tin-  n  irth.  the  StM  Thai  in  llio  niiddlo. 
the  Muoia  Thai  in  the  south.    The  waters  of  lii**  noribcrj 
part  of  the  canton  of  Schwyz  run  in  a  n  >ith  dir??cli  :i 
into  the  lake  of  Ziirioh;  those  of  the  central  part  flow  norik 
west  by  tbe  rim  Slbl  into  the  Limmat ;  and  those  of  tl. 
southern  part  run  aouthwarda  into  the  WaldaiuLtien  lair 
Beaidea  bordering  on  those  two  lakea,  the  canton  «mb;v«« 
within  ila  territory  the  southern  part  of  the  lake  of  Zu?.  j>l 
it  also  entirelv  encio  es  the  small  lake  of  Ijowerz,  wIlli  :.  »• 
about  two  miles  loiii;  nr.d  nni'  inilc  widi-.  atid  the  water* 
which  have  an  nuiU't  Kouthuaid  mlo  tlw  Waldstiitttn 
The  smalt  island  nf  .Si  hv.  an  ui.  on  w  hndi  are  thi*  ruinst  "'* 
feudal  C!»at!c,  rui  s  in  tlie  middle  of  the  lake.    Nt)rtli  v^s.' 
of  the  lal.o  (  f  L  ui'iz.  and  between  it  and  the  lake  of  Z..-, 
is  the  valley  of  Goldau.  between  Mount  Rigi  and  the  Rnn^ 
berg.    On  the  2nd  of  September,  1806«  an  enoftaou^  tn^- 
mentof  the  Rotaberg  detached  itaelf  from  the  tmounts.r. 
and  rolled  down  into  the  valley,  which  H  covered,  dettrentn; 
llip  villnn-,"^  of  Goldau,  Ri'ilu  n,  and  Busin{rcn.    One  h.:^ 
<l>f  I  and  till  houses,  four  lumdred  and  flfly  sevcti  pfr>'v:K 
and  I'.'iu  bundled  and  five  head  ut"  Imnifii  ciitl.'  were  btir  *-; 
ujides  ilio  inline.  Mustof  (hecuitle  »  hit  li  were  out  in  the  ft. 
ran  awnv  in  time,  and  flocks  of  birds  fled  acros.*  the  \s.le^ 
to  the  Ri»{i  previous  lo  tbe  falL    The  lo«i  of  i  ron^rty,  u.- 
eluding  the  land,  which  waa  vei^  fertile,  r-p<  i-ially  ia  pn* 
lure,  baa  been  valued  at  two  milliona  of  francs.   Tb«  cont 
try  still  exbibitaall  tbe  narks  of  tbb  deatruclton. 

Tlie  canlcin  of  Schwyi  is  bounded  oo  the  cast  bv  t^-- 
canton  of  Giants;  n  jrih'ca<9t  by  St  Gall,  from  whu-h  n 
-i  |'jia:od  l^N  iho  iivt  r  I,  titli  ;  iiDrlli  \i\  tin-  Iak<-  i»f  Z.U:\t\ 
wt  -t  hy  Zut;,  IVuui  vi!  iidi   il  is  so|-ai.ilrd   In  ;l.e  ri>l::r  ' 
M()rf,'ari('n  and  by  the  R  ss^ln'i^; :  s.iuili  w      by  Luiern.  iSc 
group  111  t1  c  Rii,'i  lying  on  the  borders  of  tiie  two  rnntcrv 
MUth  partly  hv  tbe  Waldsliillen  lake,  which  scnacaX^  t 

lirom  Unterwalden,  and  panljr  bjr  tbe  canton  of  Va,  wa  oCiaC 
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or  tlie  A1p«  called  the  Roulock,  Trum  6000  to  7000  foel  bit*!!, 
furinitii;  the  bokinJary.  The  area  of  tliu  canton  of  Schwyc, 
according  to  Meyer  of  Knonuu,  is  3GU  tqiiaro  niilos;  but 
arcordiiig  Uj  Guiiiaud  {Descrifilhn  de  h  Suitte,  183!))  only 
'J79  vjuaro  miles.  The  population,  which  nvos  about  iO.OOu 
at  ihc  beginning  of  the  pivsent  century,  is  now  •U),GjO.  It 
ii  the  thickest  iieople*!  and  most  fertile  of  the  tnountain 
cantons,  with  the  cxcepliua  of  AWenzell.  None  of  the 
mountains  of  Schwyz  being  covered  with  f)erpetual  snow, 
the  cold  is  not  so  severe  as  in  the  other  Alpine  valleys,  and 
the  cattle  aio  nblo  to  feed  in  summer  as  far  as  the  sutumit*. 
The  hornml  cattle  amount  to  15,000  head  in  winter,  and 
about  20,000  in  itumraer;  the  number  of  sheep  is  about 
u'lOO;  and  there  are  also  large  herds  of  jiigs.  inuj>tly  in  the 
March,  and  of  goals.  In  the  district  of  Ein:iiedeln  the 
breeding  of  horses  is  attended  to.  and  the  monastery  has  a 
stud  for  the  purpose.  A  considernble  quantity  of  cheese 
and  butter  is  made.  Corn  is  only  partially  cultivated ; 
))otatu€8  are  a  common  article  of  food.  Flax  and  hetup  are 
produced  in  several  districts.  Artificial  grass  is  sown  in 
somo  pluccs.  Tliore  are  vineyards  near  the  borders  of  the 
lake  of  Ziirich,  but  cider  is  the  common  drink  of  the  people. 
Kirschwasser  is  distilled,  thoui;h  not  in  a  great  quantity. 
The  forests  form  a  coruiderable  source  of  wealth.  The  canton 
exports  butter,  chco>e,  timber,  and  wood  for  fuel,  cattle  to 
the  amount  of  about  1,200,000  fian&s  yearly  (the  greater 
I'art  of  which  goes  to  Italy),  horses,  sheep,  and  yie^  It  im- 
ports corn,  wine,  brandy,  salt,  coffee  (which  is  become  an 
article  of  general  use),  sugar,  and  manufactures  of  various 
sorts.  The  manufactures  of  iho  canton  coiisiikt  chielly  of 
linens,  potash,  soap,  walnut-oil,  wax  candles,  tobacco,  and 
^nii]K>wdiT.  There  are  also  some  brovcnes,  and  many  saw* 
mills,  and  lime  and  brick  kilns. 

Tile  people  of  Schwyz  aro  remarkable  for  their  square 
athletic  forms  and  muscular  strength ;  the  coni)'lexioti  is 
generally  fair :  the  females,  though  they  cannot  bo  culled 
generally  handsome,  look  healthy;  many  persons  attain  a 
vory  gr?at  age.  The  peasantry  live  chieiiy  on  bread,  pota 
toes,  milk,  and  coffee;  they  eat  meat  only  on  bolida>s. 
Most  of  the  houses  arc  built  of  wood  and  covered  with 
tiles,  and  are  warmeil  by  stoves.  The  canton  contains  mx 
towns,  twenty-six  villages  forming  parishe.i,  and  llfiy-cighl 
lininleta.    The  whole  number  of  houses  is  about  5000. 

There  arc  elementary  schools  in  the  various  communes, 
but  they  arc  under  no  uniform  system,  and  there  is  uo 
compulsory  attendance  of  the  chil<lri.'n.  The  schoolmasters 
re  miserably  paid,  and  aro  obliged  to  follow  other  occupa- 
:  Otis.  There  is  a  college  or  gymnasium  in  the  town  of  j 
S,  .i  wa,  under  the  direction  of  the  Jesuits,  and  a  clerical 
.•>eui.iiary  at  Einsiedeln.  There  is  also  at  Eiasiedoln  a  deaf 
and  dumb  school. 

Nutwith.->tanding  the  little  encouragement  given  to  edu- 
cation, the  canton  of  Schw)z  ha-,  prixluccd  several  learned 
men,  such  as  the  historians  Ulricli  Wagner  atid  Albert 
von  Roiu'ctten,  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuiies; 
PaiaceUus,  who  died  in  1541;  the  naturulist  Kalin  ;  Tho- 
mas Faiisbind,  who  died  in  1824,  and  wrote  a  liistury  of  the 
<  inton;  the  (wet  Zay,  who  has  written  n  description  of  the 
catastrophe  of  Goluau;   the  painters  Afder  Manor,  Ab 
Iberg,  Ospenthaler,  Steiner,  and  Triner;   F.  8cliinid,  a' 
painter  of  panoramas;  the  sculptors  lledlinger  and  Boden-  | 
iiiiiller;  and  Baumann,  wlio  makes  topographic  maps  in  , 
rulief,  after  the  manner  of  General  Pfyller  of  Luzern. 

The  language  of  the  people  of  Schwyz  is  a  Swiss-German 
dialect,  which  differs  little  from  that  of  Ziirich ;  it  is  full  of 
friittural  sounds,  and  the  people  accentuate  the  words 
h'.i  K^ly.  The  population  of  Schwyz,  as  well  as  of  the 
nui^iil>ouring  mountain  cantons,  is  probably  formed  from 
on  admixture  of  Teutonic  or  German  colonists  with  the 
original  Helvetians,  who  escaped  in  these  remote  parts  both 
fr  >iii  il^u  Roman  cunquests  and  the  irruptions  of  the 
A  loiiinnni  who  ravaged  Northern  Switzerland  at  the  fall 
f  the  Western  Empire. 

Schwyz,  the  capital  of  ibe  canton,  is  situated  at  ihejunction 
(if  ihc-  valley  of  Muota  with  two  other  valleys,  one  of  w  hich 
m  -  southwards  to  Brunnen  on  the  shore  of  the  Wald- 
i  .iiUcn  Lake,  and  the  other  westward  towards  the  little  lake 
r  l.owerz.  Schwyz  is  not  quite  three  miles  distant  from  the 
'\'    liiiiiten  Lake.    The  curiously  shaped  mountain  called 
on,  tiearly  6000  feet  high,  rises  immediately  north- 
.i  >i  of  the  town,  and  seems  to  threaten  to  overwhelm  it  by 
IS  fall.    The  country  around  Schwyz  is  beautiful  and  very 
u-rlilc,  and  tbe  scenery  i*  splendid.   Scbwvz  is  an  o]»en 


town:  it  has  two  good  streets,  a  large  sanare.  n  very  haml- 
some  church,  dedicated  to  St.  Martin,  which  is  one  of  tho 
finest  in  Switzerland,  two  oi'  three  convents,  a  college  kept 
by  the  Jesuits,  a  town-house,  a  repository  of  the  archives, 
an  hospital,  w-liich  serves  also  as  a  prisun.  a  library  belonging 
to  the  town,  which  is  riclr  in  works  relative  to  the  history 
of  the  country,  a  cabinet  of  medals  belonging  to  the  family 
of  Hedliuger,  several  good  inns,  and  about  4000  inhabitants. 
In  the  burying-ground  annexed  to  the  parish  church  is  the 
monument  of  Aloys  Reding,  who  fought  bravely  for  the 
independence  of  his  country  agaiitst  tho  French  in  l*'J8-99. 
Zciiokke,  a  contemporary  writer,  has  given  an  ulficliug 
narrative  of  that  memorable  struggle  in  his  ' Gescliiclile 
vom  Kampf  und  Uiiterganj;  der  Scliweizeri8<^-hoii  Berg  und 
Wald  Kaiitune.'    Tho  family  of  Keding,  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal of  SchwNZ,  has  an  historical  reputation,  several  of  its 
members  having  distinguished  lhem>elves  at  various  limes 
either  in  the  wars  of  Switzerland  or  in  foreign  service. 
The  parish  church  contains  the  rich  banner  givt-n  by  Pope 
Julius  II.  to  the  Swiss  troous  which  he  had  taken  luio  his 
pay  in  the  war  of  the  Holy  ]..cague.    An  old  MS.  chronicle 
of  Scbw>z  mentions  that  colonies  from  Denmark  and  East 
Friesland  came  at  a  remote  epoch,  the  dale  of  which  how- 
ever is  not  ascertained,  to  settle  near  tho  shores  of  the 
Waldatiilten  See.    One  of  tlie>.e  colonies,  the  legend  sa\s, 
was  le^l  by  two  brothers  called  Tschcy  and  Schwyler,  whu 
quarrelle<l  about  some  arrangements  concerning  their  new 
settlement,  when  Scliwvter,  having  killed  his  brother,  re- 
mained solo  leader,  and  gave  his  name  to  the  country. 
Traditions  of  a  Danish  or  Scandinavian  origin  are  aUo 
retained  bv  the  mountaineers  of  the  Ober  Ilasli  in  the 
Bernese  .\lps.    Tho  town  of  Einsiedeln,  situated  about  lu 
miles  north  of  Schwyz,  is  a  thriving  place,  with  a  good  paved 
stieet,  numerous  shops,  inns,  und  public-houses,  and  about 
2600  inhabitants.    The  prosperity  of  Einsiedeln  is  owing  to 
its  celebrated  sanctuary  in  the  church  of  the  abbev,  winch 
attracts  a  number  of  pilgrims  every  year.    Tho  Benedic- 
tine abbey  of  Einsiedeln  was  founded  in  the  tenth  century, 
and  is  very  rich  buth  in  land  and  other  capital.    The  abbot 
is.  for  spiritual  matters,  under  the  immediate  jurisdiction  of 
the  pope.    The  monastery,  w  hirli  is  outside  of  the  tow  n,  is  a 
square  building  three  stories  iiigli,  and  476  feet  long  and 
414  wide,  with  spacious  gardens  and  numerous  otiices  ^nd 
outhouses.    The  church  has  several  fine  altars,  besides  the 
chupel  or  sanctuary,  w  hich  contains  the  image  of  the  Virgin 
which  is  the  object  of  the  pilgrimage.    The  treasures  be- 
longing to  it  were  pluiidered  by  the  French  in  1 7^8,  but 
have  been,  since  replaced  in  part.    The  library  of  the  mo- 
nastery contains  2<i,000  volumes.  .It  is  calculated  that  no 
less  than  150,000  pilgrims  rc]iair  to  Einsiedeln  every  year. 

Gcrsau,  a  small  town  on  the  sliure  of  the  Waldsiaticn  See, 
was  formerly  a  distinct  republic,  the  smallest  in  Europe, 
with  a  populatiuii  of  about  1300  inhabitants,  but  it  is  now 
united  to  the  canton  of  Schwiz.  The  people  are  industrious 
and  thriving:  they  have  manufactories  of  silks,  leather, 
and  potash,  and  they  carry  on  a  considerable  trade  with 
other  parts  of  Switzerland  and  with  foreign  countries. 

Laclicii,  the  head  town  of  the  distnot  of  the  March,  on 
the  south  shore  of  the  lake  of  Ziirich,  l(>  miles  north  ca^t  of 
Schwyz,  has  a  handsome  church,  a  town-house,  suine  irun- 
forges,  several  mills  and  about  1500  inhabitants.    Arth,  u 

firetty  little  town  at  the  south  extremity  of  the  lake  of  Zug, 
las  a  good  parish  church,  a  library  in  tbe  Capuchin  con- 
vent, and  about  1300  inhabitants. 

Tho  canton  of  Schwyz  is  divided  into  seven  districts: — 
1,  Schwyz  Pro)>er,  winch  i!>  by  far  the  largcat,  and  contains 
nearly  one-half  of  the  whole  population  of  :hu  canton.  'J, 
Einsiedeln.  3.  Gersau.  4,  The  March.  5,  Kiissnacht.  0, 
Wolrau.  7,  Pfiitlikon.  Formerly  the  distr.cl  of  Scliwvz 
Proper,  or  'alle  landschaft.'  was  sovereign  of  the  rest,  llio 
other  districts  having  no  voice  in  the  laiirls;^cmeinde,  or 
legislative  assembly  of  the  canton,  although  ttiey  hail  their 
own  respective  assemblies  und  councils  and  inugistiatti,'', 
subordinate  however  to  the  cantonal  authorities  of  old 
Scliw)z.  In  1633  a  new  coiiNtiiution  was  frame<l  upon  llio 
ba.sis  of  political  equality.  All  the  citizens  of  the  caiituii 
who  have  completed  their  eighteenth  year,  and  uho  are 
neither  bankrupts  nor  under  a  sentence  of  de^jrailuiion,  are 
members  of  the  laiidsgemeinde,  or  general  assembly,  which 
meets  every  other  year,  in  the  month  of  May,  in  the  valley  of 
Kothcnthurm,  or  ofteiier  if  required.  'I'lio  landsgcineiiido 
appoints  the  lundamman,  or  president  of  the  canto, i,  the 
stattholter  or  liuutcnaut,  uud  the  treasurer ;  it  sanrtKitib  or 
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rejvct^  the  projccu  of  l»w  or  bills  wliii-h  aro  l»t<l  before  U 
hf  the  great  council,  as  wclL  n»  treaties  viih  other  states, 
civet  in»truction»  to  lh»  deputies  sent  by  the  canton  to  the 
nderal  diet,  and  it  enmilMt  the  finanriiil  uccaunis  oi-  cun- 
tonal  budKi^t-  taken  by  show  of  hendi^  end 

•  aimple  iDiijiM  iiy  deejilflfl. 

The  srrp.it  council  consists  of  108  members,  who  aro 
elected  by  the  various  districts  in  proportion  to  their  rcspcc- 
t>\o  iinpiiiaiion  for  the  term  of  six  years.  Il  publishes  the 
Isiws  which  have  passed  the  landsitjemeinde,  prepare  the 
pmjects  of  law  to  bo  laid  before  the  1  iiier,  u  iinniL's  the  two 
deputioa  to  tite  federml  diet,  the  member:^  of  the  executive 
eommunon,  wliieh  coutlitates  the  adniiDMlniion  of  the 
cottolrjTi  meA  who  ere  e|ipoiiited  for  four  yetrs.  end  the  va- 
rioae  ofieers  of  tlie  catttonel  admioist ration ;  it  TOlee  the 
annual  budeet  of  the  canton,  audiu  the  aecottnti  ef  the 
Rtenue  ana  expeitditure,  nrtA  issun  ordinatieea  Ibr  the 
mainlenancu  urgix>^l  (imIit  ami  scn-inity  of  ilio  country. 

The  cantonal  ci>iiii<-il  ur  cmm-uIivi-  t'un-ists  ot',16  mombcra, 
including  ihoe  cf  lUc  executive  conuni->ion.  It  meets  fotir 
tiinc4  a  year  under  the  presideuce  of  (be  landaminan. 

Tlie  cantonal  Iributiiii,  or  supreme  court  of  justice,  con- 
aUts  of  14  members,  besides  supplementary  0De«,  named  by 
the  various  districts  for  the  tenoof  eix  years.  In  criminal 
trials  of  capital  cases,  fourteen  more  nicmbera  are  added  to 
the  ordinary  oites.  betnj;^  ehosen  by  the  great  conneil  fW>in 
among  iU  own  members.  In  every  district  there  are  dis- 
trict councils,  wiih  their  respective  landammau.  statlhaller, 
i;  >'jM:rcr,  andotber  olBeen  fat  the  distriet,  bendes  diatiiet 
tr;liiiiuiU. 

Ttie  yc.irlv  revenues  of  ijjc  caiit'in  amoiml  In  between 
Ib.ma  and  30,000  tlorins  (the  tlorin  is  ^^ol  th  about  \t.  H)d. 
En<;li&h),  two-thirds  ofwhiiBh  are  dcnved  fioiu  the  sale  of  «alt, 
vbich  is  a  goveniaient  monopoly.  The  only  regular  force 
consMe  of  fifteen  ^idarmes,  but  txeri  citizen  from  19  to 
50  yam  of  sm  bdoikge  lothe  militia.  The  eaoton  is  bound 
to  nimish  600  men  to  the  federal  army  when  re(|uire'1,  and 
a*  many  as  a  reserve.  Ksory  cotniiinr.  ti  i>  ,  ^  !y  of 
ndeiueii,  ami  meeting.*  for  firing:  ut  liie  Luget.  l  iicie  is 
also  a  Society  ul'  Public  Utility  ami  a  Musical  Society. 

Ill  the  canton  of  Scbwyz.  as  well  as  in  the  other  small 
detpocracies  of  Switzerland,  the  number  of  persons  who 
form  part  of  the  administration  is  disproportionately  great ; 
there  is  a  muUiplieity  of  councils  and  authorities  of  erery 
aort,  and  yet  it  is  eomplained  that  busioeaa  does  not  pro- 
ceed the  belter  or  quicker  fiir  tfaia  prefusioo  of  onces.  Il 
ought  to  be  observed  howofer  that  the  public  officers  either 
receire  very  small  salaries  or  ore  altogether  unpeid. 

The  courts  of  justice  are  :-aiJ  to  be  not  sufficiently  imle- 
pcndent  and  impartial.  The  older  and  wealthier  families 
and  the  cleri?y  exercise  considerable  influence.  The  popula- 
tion is  zealously  Roman  Catli  jlic,  exclusive  and  intolerant 
Popular  education  is  neglected.  Tlu  ro  is  no  administrative 
system  for  the  relief  of  the  destitute,  who  are  in  considerable 
numbers;  but  a  communal  fund  in  some  places,  and  private 
charity  in  otbcn^  supply  their  wanta.  The  roade  are  in  an 
indiiTemit  state  of  repair.  In  IBSS  there  was  not  a  single 
iiisuranre-efTi<-o  in  the  canton,  although  the  danger  from 
(ln»  is  lerv  ^;re!it,  owing  to  the  houws  bemj:  chielly  of  wood; 
but  there  weie  three saxin-^s'-banks.  oneatSchwyz  ati'l  two 
at  Kin»i(.'ik>lii.  There  wa',  no  iiouM^uf  correction  in  thewhute 
<  a:iti>u,  and  culprits  are  ^,^l<l  to  have  bi-vn  sometimes  con- 
dcinued  to  dvmln  ns  the  shortest  way  of  getting  ndof  ibem. 
'  Othen  werelwtii-t>e<l  ttom  the  canton  fiir  life.  There  was 
90  code,  pteperly  sreakiiij^'.  but  a  collection  of  decrsea  of 
the  landsgemeindo  and  of  the  great  council  during  the 
la^t  four  reiitiirie^  vhidi  is  called  the  Undbusfa.  Whip- 
piii;;  and  irons  were  stilt  in  use  in  ISSS^  in  order  (o  extort 
coiifcikfion  fi  in  il^e  accused.  (Leresche,  XWclnmnaiVw 

grnjihiifur  Jf  /,i  Suifif.) 

Tbo  men  of  Seliwy?  ure  generally  frank,  cheerful,  (;ooit- 
naluri>d.  and  loyal,  loudly  attached  to  their  ruuiilry,  and 
extii  iiu  U  jealous  of  their  cantonal  independence.  Among 
the  Swim  cantons,  Schwyz  is  one  of  those  which  has  shown 
the  least  federal  spirit  or  federal  sympathise.  'The  demo- 
cratic feeling  of  the  people  of  Scbwyi.  as  well  as  of  the 
other  foiest  cantons,  u  of  a  diOerent  nature  from  ihnt  of 
the  detnctcrnfir  fnrty  in  the  towns  or  lari^er  cantons;  the 
latter  being  a.  ii\e.  restless,  meddlin',;,  ai!<l  im  hiietl  to  en- 
1 1  (he  sphere  »'f  i  •«  lullue  ire.wiiiKt  tli  j  il.  luocracy  ofthe 
ti>ri-»i  ranlun«  is  »la!jui:i«i  j  and  sr.f  .aiibtitii,  and  though  in- 
loierant  ari  1  uiiinli'rmeil.  vet  uneiu t'  iflnnktand  unobtrutivc, 
but  at  the  same  lime  cJitrtmely  jealous'  of  all  iotrusiOQ  i 


from  abroad  The  great  dread  of  the»e  siitaU  «-^r: 

tons  is  that  of  losing  their  separate  existence  as  indei'Vi,- 
dent  and  sovereign  states,  and  being  merged  into  one  liu^ 
republic  with  the  rest  of  Switzerland,  a  project  long  enlct- 
lained  by  the  demorrats  of  the  French  acfaoel  in  th*  laigcc 
cantons. '  The  people  of  the  Ibrcet  cantoni  abhor  tb«  vny 
idea  of  centralization,  which,  however  accompanied  1} 
republican  forms,  they  consider  as  tantamount  to  serrtlu<l-.\ 
At  the  time  of  the  French  invasion  in  IT'.'s,  ihcy  f-n> 
bornly  refused  to  be  uieor|ioral<»d  with  the  rest  of  Sa  itzer- 
laml  into  arepubliconeand  indivisible:  the  men  of  .Schwyr. 
led  by  .Aloys  Reding,  resisted  and  repilied  the  invadets  fur 
a  time;  and  their  countrymen  of  Unicrwalden  alluwtiJ 
themselves  to  be  slaughtered  rather  than  submit  to  lfa« 
overbearing  dictate.  Still  more  recently,  when  th«  lows 
cantons  proclaimed,  in  t839'91ttha  principle  of  equal  poli- 
tical rigbu.  the  people  of  the  forest  cantons  snstpeeied  ihsl 

there  was  somc  analogy  lelweri  th.it  anil  the  rev  ilulidna'T 
spirit  of  1796;  ami  iluU  the  system  of  rcntraUzui  cji;  ar^I 
unity  of  a<lmini»lraiioii,  v\li:ch  they  detest,  was  at  the  b<><' 
torn  of  the  movement.  If  this  wa^  liberty,  it  was  not  iLw 
liberty.  Tliuy  therefore  kept  aloof,  and  showed  a  stem 
front  of  opposition  to  all  attempts  at  innovation  in  tfas 
federal  pact.  They  exhibited  the  remarkable  pbenonnciNe,  | 
worthy  of  the  attenlion  of  those  who  look  heyon4  naaa 
and  outward  forms  in  sooial  institutions,  of  the  oldest  anJ 
freest  democracies  of  Europe  ranging  themselves  on  t':- 
samc  side  with  the  parti»an!t  of  the  old  aristocracy  of  tbt 
towns  au'ainsi  ilie  lm]'^ll^e  (»f  modern  democracy,  \vlii,-h  «iiL  | 

i  its  organised  iMa!«>e>  anil  miliiary  like  iii--ci(iliiic  luii  r,,-t  v-r. 
all  <|Ue>tionB  towa  iU  an  abiopl  >olril;oii  by  tiiliiicn.  :i!  Cii 

I  jiirity  and  physical  force.*  (History      Siatzerland,  by  .i. 

'  Vieus^eux.  published  by  the  'Sodcty  ftir  the  Difliuioosf 
Uhofu)  Knowledge.' p.  277.) 

The  above  sketch  of  the  sodal  and  politioH  ataiegf 
Schwys  applies  in  great  measure  to  the  other  mount*:: 
eantottft  or  Swttserland,  but  more  especially  to  the  tl.a  i 
Waldsiatteiik  or  forest  cautonSk  Sehwys,  Uri,  ami  Uatsr 

wnlden. 

SLI.ATIC.V  i*  n  name  often  applied  to  all  rheumi': 
afleciions  about  ibu  hip-joint  and  the  back  of  the  thigh,  'jU 
which  is  more  properly  adapted  to  a  disease  of  Ihc  stctr 
nerTo,  either  inilamroatory,  or  similar  in  it^  nature  to  tbm 
which  111  other  parts  are  designated  Neuralgia,  or  Tlcdali<- 
leux.  The  pain  in  leialiea  eontaonly  ipllowa,  or  is  Miui:^ 
ID  tone  part  of,  the  course  of  the  sciatic  nen'r.  c\ien<t..-: 
flom  the  inner  porlfcn  of  the  buttock  alnni;  x\:a  back  of  i' 
thigh  to  the  ham,  and  sometimes  continued  to  the  f - 
along  the  track  of  the  nerves  of  the  leg.  It  occur*  c-;;- 
cially  ill  ailults  and  in  old  persons,  and  more  parti»"t}!T!v  i 
those  tlia!  have  been  subject  to  rheumatism;  ti;e  - 
generally  remittent,  and  seldom  ceases  aliogotber;  bat* 
commonly  aggmrated  in  the  evening.  For  ibo  ticatnts: 
and  other  cireumrtancet  oonneeled  with  sciatica.  «•  and 
refer  to  the  articles  NsvRAteiA  and  RBStrMATisit. 

SCIENCE.    The  word  scientia,  \n  real  I^tin.  sitr-  ■ 
means  knowledge,  and  we  must  attribute  the  s(ib>>e<]i  r  . 
application  ofthe  woid  to  i  ariu  uhu  k  i:ilis  of  knowU^lt^r.  u 
causes  similar  to  those  vvli.cU  have  uiliuencod  ihciK  ' 
the  ciiually  general  leim  Mathkm.\TIC9  [vol.  XV  .  p  ■ 
It  docs  not  appear  that  in  the  earlier  parts  of  tho  ni.J- 
ages  teitnfm  had  any  distinct  meaning  as  opposed  cittfT  :> 
literatim  at  to  art.   Almost  at  tho  earliest  eslablisUar  t 
of  universitiee,  the  prcai  preliminary  braucbea  of  ln<B- 
Icdge  were  separated  (rum  the  treat  under  the  name  uf  bfr- 
artf!  that  is  to  i>uy,  the  Trivium,  containing  ^nmi;.- 
logic,  and  rhetoric;  aii'i  the  Quadrivium,  <■  intainiiig  a;.:  ■ 
metic,  gcuine! ry,  asti niiKuiy,  asid  musnc.    It  ihcolotiy. 
and  medicine  weie  called  sciences,  it  was  not  in  anv  c.- 
tinclive  sense,  and  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  m"t." 
must  then  have  been  rather  a  term  subaltern  to  art.  tl*A< 
opposed  to  it.    We  find  Roger  Bacon  {Oji.  M<ff.,  cap  »• 
speaking  of  the  nine  mathematical  sciences,  nmi  the  • 
great  natural  acienooe,  which  contain  under  tbutia  aaa-.^ 
01  her  eeienees:  and  hie  contemporary  Robert  of  Lttrv.^ 
( Tract.  deJrt.  Lib.),  after  laying  it  down  that  the  .i  ■ r  ' 
sciences),  of  which  it  is  the  oftice  *  opcratione:*  1il:i 
corrigendo  ad  perfcciioncm  ducerc,' are  seven  in  in  -i  'i- 
proceeds  to  describe  them  without  a  single  u**  of  ibe  •  •• 
science.    How  the  word  f;iew  U  is  not  our  bi;Mn<-«  t., 
quire  closelj  ;  but  by  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  cemv- 
tho  word  science  had  begun  to  appear  as  denoting  co<u>t<^4.  J 
and  demomtrated  knowledg9»  in  opponiioit  to  <ar^  mhr 
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signtfleil  digested  rules  of  operation  not  connected  with  each 
fiilicr  hy  (iLiluction  from  common  first  principles.  Thus 
Tui  tuk-a,  a  writer  on  aljjebra  (which  was  then,  and  mo§t  pro- 
perly, culk'il  only  nn  art ;  ara  niaunn,  or  arte  nin(;^iori'\ 
styles  Euclid,  in  the  preface  to  his  edition  of  the  Klemcnis. 
'  the  sole  guide  to  the  mathematical  teiemoet*   By  the 
middle  nf  the  seventeenth  century,  the  term  science  was 
fteely  u^ed  m  the  sense  which  it  hu  never  since  lo«t, 
Mmaty.  ibai  in  which  it  a  opposed  to  lUenWirab  Bttt  the 
do  diMinetiob  of  leienoe  as  opposed  to  art  has  Mflt  lamained, 
though  the  two  term-,  in  this  scn«e,  h;ivc  been  in  e'ea' 
measure  superseded  by  iheor)-  and  practice  ;  but  improperly, 
for  the  diitindion  between  science  and  art  is  one  tnin^, 
and  ihat  between  theory  and  practice  another.  [Thisorv.] 
A  M  iencc,  as  distinguished  from  an  art,  is  a  body  of 
truths,  the  common  principles  of  which  are  supposed  to  be 
known  anl  NpnrMOd,  so  tbat  ihc  mdividual  truths,  even 
though  aomo  or  all  nur  be  clear  in  themaelfea.  have  a 
l^uaraDlee  that  they  could  have  been  diaeovered  and  known, 
either  vith  eerlaintTor  with  such  probability  as  ihe  sub- 
ject admila  of,  by  other  means  than  their  own  evidence.  It 
is  not  necessary  that  these  trutliA  should  have  been  dis,- 
cuvered  by  a  scientiQc  procci>;>;  >t  ii>  enou;;h  that  they  udinit 
of  such  treatthent  subsequently.  The  telescope,  for  uiaunre, 
may  liave  been  discovered  accidenlly ;  but  it  can  now  be 
demonstrated  beforehand  that  such  an  instrument  must 
prnditce  the  effect  which  it  is  known  to  produce,  and  the 
rules  for  its  construction  may  be  deduced  from  the  simple 
fundametilal  profierUea  of  light  In  the  lenio  of  the  vord 
nhore  oted,  the  number  of  pmket  science*  la  not  to  great  as 
la  commonly  supposed :  for  many  bran<  !ie5  of  knowledge 
which  bear  the  name  are  not  perfect  mjiuih  cs.  such  as  me- 
dicine, zoology,  and  geolof^y  ; — III  ull  of  theic,  lari;e  idassifi- 
vations  have  been  madu,  tuany  principles  have  beeit  deduced 
which  sctni  to  be  of  univeri^al  application,  and  much  has 
been  done  to  make  these  known  principles  point  out  the  di- 
rection of  inquiry;  but  it  would  be  idle  to  say  that  eiihcr 
of  them  it  a  icieiMie  in  the  sense  in  which  aatmoomy  is  a 
leienice. 

Saence,  as  opposed  to  literature,  means  any  branch  of 
knowledge  in  which  the  affections  of  mind  or  matter  are  to 
be  made  ifie  subject  of  iej<onmi:.  wiih  a  view  lu  di^euvel■ 
and  apply  fust  pi  ini:i]ile.s-  Tlic  diaiiiu-tions  of  raeninl  and 
physical  i~fienre!i,  ihe  bulxlivisiDn  of  ilie  foiiiii'i-  into  ethical 
and  psychological,  ice,  wholever  terms  may  bo  eiupioycd, 
are  real  and  useful.  But  as  it  is  not  the  object  iiere  to 
classify  humait  knowledge,  but  only  to  give  a  slight  account 
of  the  mode  of  using  a  word,  we  may  pase  on  to  its  common 
aignificalion. 

science,  in  popular  language,  is  meant  simply  mathe- 
maiiral,  jili\6:eal.  oi  naluial  science,  not  wiih  referenri  ii 
principle^,  but  to  results.  Calculaiion.  collection  of  natural 
objects,  construcii  111  of  mudcis,  use  of  philosophical  inslru- 
iiientH.  any  ur  cillicr,  is  science,  or  part  of  science;  and  a 
111  111  of  science  (man  of  a  science,  or  man  of  the  art  whiL-h 
i»  built  upon  a  science,  would  frequeolly  bo  a  correct 
dttoripilM)  nay  be  either  a  maibeuiatieiBn,  mechanist, 
engineer,  medical  ptaotiiioner,  astrmiomer,  geologist,  elec- 
trician, xoologiat.  ornithologist,  &e.  lb  this  sort  of  designa- 
tion there  can  be  no  objccliun  in  itself,  and  it  ia  convenient 
as  distinguishing  followers  of  science,  or  of  a  science,  from 
tlii'-e  of  li'.uratiiie.  But  il  is  not  siitlieiently  piec!sf  in  itself 
to  diiiUagUi»h  liiO  I'olluwuiii  of  ditfereiit  sciences  fioiii  c/ne 
another.  When  a  literary  man  ij  n  iincri,  his  |n:rsuii  is 
generally  indicated:  tlie  historian,  the  ant.quary,  the  pool, 
the  novelist,  ths  Dolitieiatt,  the  scholar,  and  ihe  lioguist.  are 
not  coiifoundad  oy  means  of  a  general  term;  insomuch 
that  '  literaty  man.'  by  itself,  generally  implies  one  of  in- 
formation, but  not  of  distinguished  depth  in  any  one 
particular  branch.  But  the  inquirer  into  the  sciences  of 
electricity  and  inagnelisni,  for  esample,  has  no  luirae  to 
distinguish  hini  from  llie  ob--eiver  aiui  classifur  uf  insects; 
that  is  to  bay,  the  proper  technical  iianics  are  not  familiar 
to  the  world  at  large.  But  this  ls  ihe  lea^l  inconvenience. 
When  the  wonl  science  comes  to  be  used  in  its  high  and 
proper  sense,  indicative  of  truth  discovered,  error  prevented, 
ia<|Uiry  organised,  judicious  habils  formed,  and  mental 
eneiKy  stnmgttiened.  it  must  be  difficult  for  those  who  are 
used  10  the  common  sense  of  the  word  to  imagine  the  truth 
of  many  thini^s  whicli  are  said  about  it.  •  .Ml  wo  require  is, 
that  he  will  bulJ  h\s  funuer  oiuiii  ins  ami  judgments  with- 
out bigotry,  retain  till  he  shall  see  reason  to  question  them, 
be  rcMy  to  resign  them  when  (uurly  proved  untenable,  and 


to  doubt  them  when  the  weight  of  probability  is  shown  to 
lie  ai;aiiist  tliein.  If  lie  refuse  tliis,  h<'  is  inrupahle  qf 
srifricr.'  Now  this,  thout;h  the  word  of  a  jjoofl  auihority, 
and  perfectly  true,  is  nevertheless  nutoi  ioii>l)  fal-e  in  the 
common  sense  of  tho  word  science:  a  man  rosy  be  in* 
capable  of  the  preceding  state  of  mind,  and  may  be  s  man 
of  science.  There  is  no  remedy  for  this  confusion  of  terms, 
except  that  which  eteiT  oiM  must  make  for  himself,  br 
atieotioQ  to  the  dlftreitt  eoBsee  of  tlie  word,  the  bighw  and 
the  tower. 

SCILL.l.  (Botany.)  [Sqitilla.] 

St'lLLA.  or  as  Sieinheil,  who  separates  it  and  another 
species  (S.  Pancrution)  from  iht;  old  genus,  terni^  it,  SiiuiUu 
Maniima,  or  Sea-i mop,  is  a  plant  common  on  the  san^ 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  Portugal,  and  the  Levant.  U 
i^  imported  into  Britain  from  Malta  and  other  parts  of  the 
Mediterranean,  and  also  from  Potersburt;  and  Copenha|;en. 
Tbeoffieinal  ^rtisthebnlbiof  which  there  am  two  varieties: 
the  one  large  and  whitish  externally ;  the  other  smaller,  of 
a  brownish- red  colour.  The  former  is  preferred  in  England, 
tho  latter  in  Germany.  The  bulb  part  partakes  in  its  uuier 
part  of  tho  nature  of  a  tunicatcd,  in  its  inner,  of  the  oatuje 
of  a  scalt/  bulb.  It  abounds*  in  an  acrid,  mucdaginuus 
juice,  with  an  (liliaceous  odour,  and  a  buier,  acrid,  nauseous 
taste.  It  is  imported  whole,  or  cut  in  slices  and  dried.  The 
bulb  is  not  of  equal  potency  in  every  part.  The  outer,  dry, 
scarioQS  integuments  are  devoid  of  activity ;  the  subsequent 
Sesbyaoales  are  tho  moot  powerfbl;  while  the  internal  young 
ones  ais  mueilagiimask  nearly  insipid,  and  powerless.  It 
is  clear  from  this  that  the  best  mode  of  drying  squill  is  to 
decorlicatr  it  1  v  removing  the  outer  segments,  and  caio- 
fuily  separaliu);  the  intermediate  large  tieshy  scales,  to  dry 
these  quickly,  and  to  leaio  the  central  ones  as  inellicieni. 
The  drying  should  be  conducted  quickly,  but  not  by  too  high  a 
temperature,  lest  some  of  the  active  principles  be  driven  off. 
Putting  the  thick  scales  on  sieves  or  willow-baskets  in  a 
roodesately  healed  oven,  or  in  a  room  fitted  with  a  drying 
apparatus,  is  the  best  plan.  Stringing  them  on  threada  ana 
drying  them  stowl^,  by  wbidl  they  become  paper-like  and 
laslelt^,  is  bud.  1  he  common  method  however  ia  to  cut 
the  bulb  into  transverse  slices,  which,  when  dried,  have  a 
horny  appeanuice.  and  are  semi- translucent.  In  this  case  the 
active  and  inactive  portions  arc  blended  toitjelher.  Afior 
w  hatever  means  are  used  to  ilry  Ibcm,  it  is  necessary  that  tho 
squills  be  kept  in  well  stoppi  red  buttles  in  a  dry  place, as,  in 
common  with  all  bulbous  plants,  they  <jui<  kly  absorb  mois* 
ture  from  the  atmosphere,  in  the  priM:ess  of  diym|^  four* 
fifths  of  the  weight  are  lost. 

Tiie  chief  constituents  of  squill  are— Ml  ocridbitlor  prin- 
ciple (SeilUlin\  sugar,  mucilage,  salts  of  eitraieortartrateof 
lime,  also  phosphate  of  lime,  and  a  volatile  acrid  principle, 
which  m  the  process  of  dtcorticatint.:  fresh  squill  causes  a 
How  of  (ears  from  ihccveii.  snee^  r  l'  in  ,  and  severe  itch- 
ing, with  burning  pau»>  of  the  hands  and  urtus,  yet  w  itliuut 
obvious  swelling  or  inflammation.  A  scale  of  fresh  squill 
applied  to  the  skin  rapidly  excites  rubefaction  and  vesica^ 
tiun,  like  a  sinapism.  Sqttill  in  large  done  is  unqueslioaablj 
poisonous,  but  in  many  eases  it  fortunately  acts  aa  its  own 
antklole,  by  causing  vomiting.  But  eren  in  moderato  doses 
it  may  still  d*>  much  harm,  by  its  stimulating  effect,  if  pro> 
maturely  employed,  as  it  often  is,  as  a  popular  or  domestio 
nK:licun.>  Ml  the  early  staijes  of  eohU  and  coughs.  It  is  for 
the  second  !>iuge  alutiu  uf  the^e  that  tt  u  suited.  Il  aug- 
ments the  secretion  from  must  mucous  surfaces,  and  also 
stimulates  tho  kidneys,  and  sometimes  the  skin,  i'or  the 
reason  above  stated,  it  is  unsuited  to  intlammatory  dropsies, 
but  it  is  proper  for  the  effusions  occurring  in  leucoableg- 
metic  subjects,  depending  on  debility,  and  fbr  general  «n*> 
larea  mther  than  local  effusions,  lis  diuretio  praperiies  am 
increesed  by  the  prcvioas  moderate  oie  of  mild  merenriala, 
and  by  uniting  it  with  other  diuretics,  either  Tegetable  or 
saline.'  and  stiil  more  by  adding  bisulphato  of  quinia  or 
oihi-r  tonics,  lis  expectorant  properties  are  greatly  height- 
ened by  the  addition  cf  tomes,  such  as  exist  in  Ihe  Mi^iura 
Cascanllw  Comjiosita.  Siiuill  is  a  very  irapro|>er  emetic 
for  y  jung  children,  as  it  seriously  irritates  the  coat  of  the 
stomach. 

SCILLA.  [Calauria-] 

SCILLY  ISLANDS,  a  lemarkaUo  group  of  islands 
lying  off  tho  Land's  Bnd  in  Cornwall;  thev  are  compro* 

hcnded  between  43*  51'  and  50*  N.  lat.  and  between  6*  11 

and  »■>"  W.  lonp.  The  lighthouse  on  St.  A^ncs,  one 
of  the  soulhoruiuost  of  the  group,  is,  according  to  the  Old- 
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naitrc  Survey,  ia  49"  53^  Sb**  N.  Ut  sud       19'  23" 

W.  long. 

T)>0  anlicnt  coiuUtion  of  th.s  ;:roup  of  iftlands  lias  been 
tiM  aubjcel  of  mueb  diiieui»i«ii.  Tbew  w  » local  tndilion 
thai  lh0  exTrinnUy  of  Cornvntl  onc«  exlmded  farttier  to- 

wiii'U  itio  ihin  it  t],M-<  at  |ir>'si'nt,  bihI  that  n  tract  of 
lainl  i-alli'il,  accorilnif;  li  Caimlft],  '  ].i>jiic$se,' was  overllowfil 
orwa>!u-il  a«ay  lij  thi>  rca.  'l'hi>>  tli^lr.i  t.  wtiich  is  said  to 
hai'c  cxitUaui«>l  i>iu  paruh  churches,  is  ihou(>lii  tu  have  coii- 
nccled  the  SciUy  Islands  with  tho  rouiuland  of  Cornwall.  If 
the  tradition  and  the  supposition  buill  upon  it  have  any  faun> 
dation.  the  event  must  liave  occurred  long  before  tho  intro- 
duciiga of Cbriati«aity  and  lh««rttetiaa«f 'churches;'  for 
Strabo  tpaakiof  tbe  nunibar  of  ialaDda  ai  amounting  in  his 
time  to  ten.  Tint  tbese  islands  may  at  Rome  remote  period, 
antecedent  to  authentic  history,  have  been  united  to  the  main, 
ami  have  bcuti  !<eparatcd  frmi  it  by  the  encroafhment  of  iIil- 
si-n,  IS  not  tmprobable,  from  tin-  ufncral  viylt-nce  of  the  feu. 
and  tho  changes  u  liicli  ii  h  is  \vt.iii;;1u  jikJ  is  still  working 
amon^'  the  islands.  It  is  observable  luo,  that  while  llie 
Scilly  Islands  arc  for  iho  most  part  composed  of  fsrainte,  an 
inaulaied  rock  called  the  '  Wolf,'  belveen  the  islands  and 
ths  mailtt  ia  composed  of  limestone^  a  nek  of  tnore  yielding 
ebaraeter.  MotwUbaUodiitK  ibeir  greater  hardness,  the 
iiUtida  tfaemaelvas  'are  unduobtedly  undergoing  a  t;nidual 
diminution.  At  no  great  dislatico  of  time  St.  Slary'*  will 
probaMy  be  divided  by  the  mo.*  I A  Guide  to  Mount' t  Bay 
and  the  iduttt  Eatit  V  *  Pbyiiciaa  (Dr.  Firit},  London, 

At  present  iliorc  are  more  than  140  i^l.iixls,  but  a  lame 
]Mrl  of  tliera  are  uninhabited.  Tiiirty-eighl  ore  cnurnoiaied, 
and  their  estimated  area  and  jpojuilulion  given  bv  the  Rev. 
Geo.  W  widlev  {A  Vine  nf  the  Preamt  Stute  qf  the  ScUly 
Jebmdi,  London,  IBSSI.  We  add  tlieir  relative  peaition 
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The  islands  form  a  compact  group,  surrounded  by  a  deep 
sea.  from  which  tiny  u>f  f  a  il-c  n  st  part  abruptly,  with 
rugged  sides.  In  ilic  rlicinneU  which  scparaie  the  islands  the 
depth  of  tho  sea  u  nuich  less;  and  in  several  parts  extensive 
flait,  some  of  them  dry  at  low  water,  and  others  covererl  with 
water  only  knee  deepi.  extend  from  island  to  idluinl.  TUv 
ialaod*  and  rocks  consist  almost  entirely  of  granite,  but  tbera 
are  aeine  beda  of  porphyry  and  aone  of  eblorile  eootain- 
iBjr  pyriUM  la  8l.  Marv's.  Detached  sttines  uf  gvpsum  and 
alMMUler  ai«  found  in  Trospo.  St.  Martin's,  and  iSt.  Mary's. 
The  granite  is.  uccordm.;  i,,  Dr.  l'a;i^,  a  <■  hjI j', n.n  >  1  tin; 
Devonian  range,  though  '.i  pn  -i  ii!>.  .i  k.-.->i  porpiijruic  ap- 
pearance. It  IS  very  liable  !  )  <U  i  >  in|' >siiik)ti.  and  presctii'^ 
iKjinv  interestiiijj  geological  phen-  i .  :i  i  The  shores  are 
cCivered  in  lomc  parts  by  a  coar*>  s  m  !  the  detritus  of 
graoit«,oceaaionaliy  agglutinalvd  lutuakutdof  aandatooe; 
IB  otliet  |wta  by  a  floe  •biaiag  vhile  aaad.  'Tbe  diiaate 


of  these  islands  is  milder  and  more  equable  than  iltai  ef 
Cornwall,  but  this  advantage  it  counterbalanced  by  the  fre- 
quent occurrence  of  the  most  sudden  and  violent  s»tora!»- 
By  those  who  have  kept  jnunvala,  it  baa  been  fouDd  ibai 
not  more  than  six  il.ivs  uf  i^erfectcalm  oeenr  intboeottrMrLr 
Ilu"  VL'iir,  iU)<l  llial  tbr  wind  blows  from  betwcn  60uth-w«r-; 
aiifl  noril)-\vo5l  for  Uioro  than  half  that  ]ie;iod.'  (Dr.  Pan», 

Si.  Miii-y's,  tho  most  inipiriant  l^lanll,  din-i^i'*  ut  .w^ 
{wrlions,  the  smaller  of  which,  called  '  the  Hugh,'  ls>  umj^A 
to  the  other  part  by  a  low  sandy  isthmus,  on  which  sJaii  Ls 
•  Iluql)  town.'  the  principal  place  in  the  island,  nio  Jaore  9 
gencially  sleep,  and  then:  are  some  small  inlet.s  or  COTBe.  K> 
sidea  St,'  Man'a  pooU  on  tbe  north  aide,  and  Pbrtb  Creaeit  o» 
tbe  wulh  ai^  of  the  ifthmua  of  Hujth  Town.   The  «bd^ 
island  is  about      tTi  li  s  long,  1|  rode  broad,  and  al>f>ol 
8  miles  in  ciscunilou  iic^j.  The  soil  is  generally  good  ;  abi-.it 
oiiL-half  .if  It  IS  in  cultivation,  and  produces  luxuriant  en  ;-* 
of  coru  and  pi»lat>jes.    Hugh  Town  consists  of  one  pniictp 
street,  very  crooked,  and  of  several  l  ines,  alley-.  .t;:<1  coo.':» 
tho  booses,  which  are  chieHy  built  of  stone  procure*!  in  il; 
neighbourhood,  are  small  aiid  irregular ;  the  belter  aort  wi 
covered  with  tilea  or  alates,  the  poorer  with  thatch.  Then 
are  aevend  abope,  and  a  number  of  inna;  and  moat  luad» 
handicraft  are  exercised  in  the  iitand.    Tlierc  is  a  pier  4<>> 
feet  long  and  20  bniad.  extending  into  Bt,  Mary's  pooL  A 
small  building,  sometimes  called  *  the  cv)ui;-house,  is  wra 
sionully  used  by  Iho  council  oppoin'eil  by  the  propriei  >r  ■ ' 
the  i-l  uids;  beneath  it  are  a  small  piisun,  ;ii:'l  a  ttutclx.-  '« 
sLill  diguitied  by  (he  designation  of  'market  bouse.'  T;>^- 
other  principal  buildings  are  the  steward's  Iiuuho  ond  lU 
post-oltlce.    About  a  mile  from  Hugh  Town,  enslward.  »♦  i 
hamlet  or  village  called  Old  Town,  once  the  priiirii  .-.I  j  ljit 
in  tbe  inland,  and  still  containing  about  200  whRbilaais 
cliielly  fishermen ;  and  sroull  eottagea  are  dia|)«r«ed  <k<» 
the  island,  (iccasionally  grouped  three  or  four  togeiLer : 
jiinall  group  i*  called  London,  and  another  Bristol  1'.^ 
church,  a  ini-eia'i!e  cruciform  building  of  ^^lui.c,  wiibo:-  v 
tower,  i*  near  Uid  Town.    The  Hugh  is  a  steep  hill  v.tv 
about  110  feet  above  the  b  vel  uf  the  sea,  forliDetl  by  h:..- 
having  a  circuit  of  more  than  a  nuie,  with  eighteen  t>asi.' 
or  batteries,  and  enclosing  a  small  fort  called  '  S;ar  Casi^ 
and  barracks  for  tbe  officers  and  troops.   The  wurks  m 
Dot  eomplete;  above  a  handred  gmu  might  be  noonsifi: 
upon  them,  and  many  nore  if  they  «ere  eoiapleted.  S<f«> 
Druidical  and  other  antiquities  are  found  scattered  over  tt« 
inland;  and  there  are  some  remain*  of  batlerieit  ftr  f i  n  fr^ 
tions.    A  clergyman  of  (he  establishment  icidtis,  a:  S-. 
Mary's,  and  is  8up|iortL-(l  by  ihe  society  f  ir  the  Prumntii't'' .' 
Christian  Knowleilge :  he  keeps  the  legtslers  of  the  diffrti :' 
island;*.    There  were  in  1633  six  day-schooU :  two  of  ih<c 
with  no  children  of  both  sexes,  sunported  by  ibt*  St^ciciyu 
the  Promotion  of  Christian  Knowwoge;  the  four  otborsLsa* 
of  tbem  having  a  amall  endowneBt,  eoniatned  1 6i  cIuUim. 
Tbere  were  two  Sundav-aebooK  with  193  ebildren.  »•^ 
porte  l  by  the  Wes'.eyTin  Methodist <i  and  Baptists,  ilic  f 
of  will, in  h,iM>  a  tiuBting- house  in  Hugh  Town,  ai^ii.  ' 
latter  some  preacliin^  slrilioiis  in  the  islaiifi. 

Tresco  or  Tiesi  ()w.  the  island  next  in  iiiiporlaiiee,  a 
habited  chiefly  by  )!iiot»  ond  fishermen.     Mo>t  of  ii 
houses  arc  on  tiie  north-cast  side,  near  tbe  beach.  op|«- 
a  harbour  called  Old  Grinsey  harbour;  and  form  a  M.'.t. 
called  Dolphin  Town,  perbapa  an  abbreviation  of  GoiU 
phin  Town,  from  tbeQodolpbin  fomily,  long  ibe  lesaen 
the  islands.    In  the  south  part  of  the  island,  by  the  svif 
a  fine  sheet  of  fWrsh  water,  half  n  mile  long  and  a  fui;  : 
broad,  are  the    remains  of  a  religious  bouse  or  aU.'-  ' 
Tre*co  has  a  suiall  fort  or  blockhouse  not  garriM>nnL  - 
niw-i.in-l'.ouse  of  tho  Society  t'oi  the  I'r  .iim;h):i  ..|  (.  liri>:i^ 
Knowiedge,  a  small  church,  and  a  We.sleyan  mevii  ^ 
house.    A  stone  tower  called  Oliver  Cnimwell's  caailr.  f  • 
tlesrr't-d.  commands  the  harbour  of  New  GriDaey  oe  tk 
t    Mile  of  the  island,  and  near  it  arethuruina  of  a  ftaiMw 
called  King  Charles'*  castle.  Tbere  ia  a  Druidml  cwri- 
and  on  tbe  north  sMe  of  tbe  island  is  a  remarkable  aebt-r 
ranean  pas^ncc  called  Pi;  er's  Hole.  ,\  clergyman  i*  t-L 
here  by  the  Society  for  the  I'lem  .uon  of  ChriMian  " 
lei.;!;,  by  which  a  Qay-sclu>i>l  rbavui;,',  i.i  iSii.  >,a  child  i-"- 
Is  in  intnirted.  There  were  at  iOjJ  l»o  daiue  schools  w 
l'\  cliiliiri.il. 

St.  .Martin's,  nearlv  2  miles  long  from  eosl-south-rj*! 
west-north-west,  ami  aluut  6  mile.*  in  circunife-.enae, 
chielly  inhabited  by  piloU  and  ttabemien.   Tbe  hjum 
fom  thtee  gtoupt:  B^ber  Town,  on  a  liMt  tiMing  Ct^u  s 
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bay  on  the  sou',!i  shi-irc;  Mirldle  Town,  in  ilm  centre  of  ll»o 
isluiid ;  aii'l  LnN>  i-r  Thwd,  iR-ar  tht-  sotitli-\ri-st  |ioint  of  the 
Mland.  lligiicr  Town  coiiaisii  of  nearly  filly  small  house* 
baiit  of  itoua  ud  thatched,  with  a  «inall  churoh  much  im- 
proved of  lalo  VHUS.  Aboat  the  middle  of  the  seveaieantb 
eeniorf,  tbe  mIbmI  ute  uafnkiWted;  but  there  ere  indi«ni« 
tiooa  that  at  an  eartier  period  it  wee  Ibllv  peopled.  The 
eaOM  of  its  depopulation  it  not  known.  The  soil  is  chielly 
waste  land,  or  used  as  common  pasturage;  when  culiiTated 
it  aRbrdii  good  pnsture,  nnd  plentiful  crops  of  rorn  i^nd 
potatoes.  L  ir|;e  (bis  or  ^aiiris,  dry  at  ebb  tidu,  or  co\  cierl 
with  very  shallow  water,  extend  from  St.  Martin'x  to 
Traico ;  but  the  passage  is  dangerous  from  the  luuseness  of 
the  aand.  On  St.  Mertin't  Head,  at  the  eastern  end  of  the 
inland,  i»  »  (omr  twenty  Ibot  high,  with  a  conical  top. 
boiit  on  an  earthen  mound,  and  dMinied  as  a  landmark 
for  teamen.  A  d«f  whool,  raaiataiaed  by  the  Soewty  Jbr 
the  Promotion  of  Christian  Knowledge,  had,  in  1833,  A I 
srhdlnrs;  and  there  were,  at  the  tamo  time,  one  infunt-scbool, 
muini.i.iuvl  by  the  H  ^oiety  of  Frienda,  witb  IS  gilll»  and 
uiK;  SuitUay-ftchuul,  uilli  Ct7  cliililrL-n. 

St.  Aifnes  has  a  very  imgular  outliiio;  il  i-i  surrouiuled 
by  ruckit,  and  the  shore  is  rucky  and  almost  inaccessible, 
}'«{  the  coil  is  the  best  culti\*ated  and  most  productive  in  the 
whota  group.  It  consists  of  two  p.nrts,  St.  Agnea  proper 
and  Uw  Ougb,  separated  from  each  other  at  high  water, 
but  wNKieeied.  when  tbo  tide  is  out,  b^  a  aniro*  aeek  or 
inthmiH  of  aand.  St.  Agnes  proper  u  a  nrile  in  length, 
V.  itti  nn  iiTcrncje  liroadtli  o!'  half  a  mile,  and  four  niik>«  and 
;i  HI  cii  cuiiifi-TLMu-i- ;  tl)o  Gugh  is  thrce-qunr?tjr«  gf  a 
imlo  lont;  by  niit- 'juarler  broad:  it  is  stony  nud  unculti- 
vated, iintl  affords  only  scanty  pastumije  to  ii  few  sirnst'litig 
slicep.  The  houses  in  St.  Agnes  aro  tiol  i;ioiipL"l  in 
villiii^cs,  but  scattered  about  according;  to  tho  ta<».e  aad  coii- 
vciiti  iK-e  of  tlie  hihabitants;  they  are  uf  stone,  covered  with 
thatob.  There  arc  a  small  church  aud  a  ligblbouee.  which 
latter  elatids  on  the  highest  point  of  the  ialand.  about  AO  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  tea  t  it  is  a  anhelaiitial  etooe  tower  of 
a  ciroular  form,  100  IbeC  hi  etranrnferenee  at  the  bate,  and 
tapering  towards  the  summit,  which  is  52  feet  high,  sur- 
rounded by  a  lantern  of  20  feet  additional  height,  with  a 
revolving  lif?l>t- 

Brylu  r  I'Vlcnds  ,iliout  a  mile  anrl  n  luilf  from  north  to 
south,  "itii  an  a\iTage  brcndtli  of  scarcely  Imlf  n  mile  :  it 
consists  of  Koveral  »le«*p  hills  connected  by  inicis  ot  low 
land,  a  con'^iderablc  part  of  which  is  in  cultivation.  On  the 
eiMt  tide  of  the  itkiid,  between  it  and  Tresco.  is  Ntw 
Orineej  Imrboor,  formed  bj  ibe  ahorei  of  the  two  itlandt 
and  by  the  flats,  fordahla  at  low  water,  which  in  one  part 
con  nect  them.  Some  of  the  honaea  are  grouped  hi  what » 
called  '  the  town  of  Brybcr ;'  and  there  i»  a  church,  erected 
a  few  years  since  in  place  of  a  more  aniient  one. 

Samson  lici  sjuth  of  Bryhcr,  with  \vh\ch,  a^^  well  as  with 
Tresco,  it  u  united  by  Hais  fordablf  at  low  water.  But 
liltio  land  is  cultivated  or  capable  of  cuhivatiou:  tbe  fvw 
iuhabttanta  support  theoiaelves  by  fishing,  making  kelp, 
and  oeoasioiiaUjr  acting  aa  pilots.  The  island  affords  m 
HDod  water;  and  tbe  eneroaehmeat  of  the  sand  has  ruined 
what  was  formerly  neadow-land.  Both  Bryhor  and  Samaon 
have  some  aniient  barrows. 

The  natural  produce  of  the  Scilly  Islands  eontista  of  a 
tf'iii  sbort  grass  intermixed  with  chamomile,  heath,  and 
tiwai  f  furie:  fern  and  moss  are  found  near  the  shore.  The 
soil  is  commonly  a  bla<  k  |i«}at,  mingled  ^«•ith  granitic  parti- 
cles ;  though  sandy,  it  bears  in  many  places  goml  rr -ps  of 
potatoes  and  barley ;  and  considerable  quantities  of  p  .taiijeii 
are  »mt  to  Gibraltar  and  the\Ve<^t  Tndies.  Wheat  and  rye  are 
also  grown.  The  cultivated  land  nnj^ht  easily  be  extended. 
Fallowe  an  not  vsed,  and  tbo  laud  la  impoverished  by  the 
insufBeieney  of  manure,  for  whidi  aea-wiad  Is  eommonly 
f  in  ployed.  The  impleroenu  of  agriculture  ai«  slmy«r  to 
t  i  icwe  used  in  Cornwall,  but  of  inferior  eonalruction.  There 
iu  «3  no  timber-trees,  and  no  fruit-trees,  except  in  a  few  sliel- 
lered  spnts  in  Sf.  Mary's.  Garlic  is  much  cuUivaied.  and 
mo«t  kinds  of  vej^etubli'S  and  II  )«crs  which  fjruw  in  Enjs;- 
lanil  succeed  here.  Cattle  and  borscs  are  small  and  |)oor: 
their  food  consists  partly  of  sea-weed  for  cattle,  and  furie 
for  botsea:  nany  in  the  coun«  of  the  winter  die  of  hunt^er. 
The  eheep  are  of  a  peculiar  breed  and  small  size ;  hogs  are 
nunotONua;  poultry  acareo and  poor;  ami  mbbita  not  to  nu- 
metoneaalbnnerljr.  Wad  Urds,  especially  a«a-birdt,  are 
i;  hntlhnpvfliB»«iiMToi7|ikiitifhl»iiMiweeUom 


a*cn  Fl^ll  are  le^cs  numerous  iu  the  surrounding  sea 
th.iii  formerly  ;  several  Kmall  sharks  have  been  observed  in  Iho 
summer  tnuiulisot  late  years;  porpoises  are  frequently  seen. 

The  Scilly  Islands  belong  to  the  duchv  of  Cornwall,  and 
were  long  held  on  tease  bj  the  lords  Godolphin.  and  tinee 
bjr  the  dtttte  of  Leedt,  whose  loose  expired  wiihiu  tbe  last 
ten  or  twelve  years.  The  lessee  has  usually  appointed  a 
council  of  twelve  to  exercise  a  civil  jurisdiction,  but  |  crsons 
charged  "iih  capital  olTcnces  arc  laUen  to  I'rnzance  tt)  (he 
justices  of  iho  county  uf  Cuinwall.  A  military  coramaiidaiit 
at  Si.  Mary's  and  a  collector  of  the  customs  are  appointed 
bv  the  authorities  in  London.  We  aro  not  aware  what 
changes  have  been  introduced,  if  anv,  since  the  expiration 
of  the  lease.  The  islands  are  considered  to  be  in  tbe  dio* 
cese  of  Exeter,  but  there  has  been  no  visitation  either  b> 
bishop  or  archdeacon,  nniesi  it  be  quite  of  laie  years ;  neither 
has  the  lite  of  eonBrmatlon  been  at  any  time  adminiatered. 
Two  clergymen,  employed  by  llio  Sin  iefy  for  the  Prumution 
of  Christian  Knowledge,  arc  emiiloyed  iiei  e;  they  rcMde  at 
St.  Mary':!  ami  Tresco  respectively:  when  tbey  cannot  visit 
theehuiclici  on  tbe  ulhtr  idiiwdii,  the  iervice  is  pcrlbrmcd 
liy  the  clerks.  The  Si>ciety  also  supports  sch  ols  on  the 
pnnci|ml  islands;  and  distributes  Biblus.  Prayer-books,  ai^d 
other  religious  book.^  The  yearly  expense  of  the  mii>sioiit 
ond  fchnnf<%  is  from  400/.  to  iOOl.  The  tithes  of  tbe  islands 
boloii;;  tu  the  duchy of  Cornwall. 

The  islanden  are  generally  ablo  to  read  and  write :  their 
pronundation,  though  not  nnmarfced  by  provincialism,  is 
more  correct  than,  from  their  remote  situation,  wou'd  be 
expected.  They  aro  a  contented  lace;  aiieimve  to  thaiv 
religious  duties,  and  generally  correct  in  ilu  tr  moral  con- 
duet,  espociallv  in  the  smaller  islands;  and  distinguished 
li>  pi-rsoiuil  iiii!c[iei;(U'nce  of  character.  The  charge  of  in- 
lioience,  sometimes  brought  against  them,  is  considered  by 
Mr.  Woodley  as  unfounded.  Their  general  condition  is  poor ; 
their  employments  are  agriculture,  fishing,  making  Kelp, 
and  pilotage.  Woodley  (a.o.  1622)  estimated  that  the  num- 
ber of  smuU  vessels  (most  of  them  held  In  Mhuet  by  from 
thAe  to  eight  nertons)  employed  tn  Ibhiogand  pitotage  was 
about  one  bonoied.  In  thaee  purauits  many  oiftne  tsUnders 
perish. 

The  Scilly  Islands  an'  generally  considered  to  Imve  been 
the  KarriTrpu^ir  or  KiKT.Tirjnu'rc  (Cttssiienries )  of  the  Greeks. 
[( Ja^sit;;iii Ill  s  ]  Dmrlo; us  Situlus  disiinmiislie*  between 
ihe  Cassiteiides  and  Britain,  and  speaks  of  tin  as  brought 
from  both.  Strabo  also  distinguishes  between  the  Catsi* 
terides  and  Britain.  But  it  seems  iwobable  that  the  western 
extremity  of  Cjrnwall  must  bo  included  in  the  term  Cbssi* 
lendes.  and  that  the  chief  snpply  of  the  metal  was  derived 
from  it,  for  there  am  no  tnees  of  workings  in  the  islands  suf- 
cicnl  to  countenance  the  opinion  that  much  tin  was  ever  ob- 
tained fr<iiu  them.  I'iie  inaccuracy  of  tbe  antient  writers 
may  pelbaiiH  be  accounte  I  for  by  tlie  twu  d;frerent  channoU 
l>y  which  the  Cornisli  tm-trade  was  carried  on.  One  port  of 
the  raetal  was  sent  by  sea  to  Spain  ;  ibis  was  probably  the 
must  anin  ni  course  of  the  trade  opened  by  the  Phoenicians 
and  their  colonists  in  Spain  and  Africa.  The  merchants 
who  carried  it  on  knew  of  no  othsr  part  of  Britain  than  the 
western,  to  which  titcy  gave,  with  the  Scilly  Islands,  the 
nneral  destefuition  of 'Cassitsndsa:  hence  Strabo  and  Dio- 
ooraa  both  deteribe  these  islands  by  their  povition  relative 
to  Spain,  instead  of  their  situation  with  regard  to  the  much 
nearer  island  of  Britain,  of  the  proximity  and  imleed  iden- 
tity (if  which  with  the  C;i»sitcndcs  they  ap]>ear  to  have 
liiid  no  idi'fl.  Another  port  of  the  mctui  was  conveyed 
overland  bv  ilio  I5ritoin  themselves,  and  from  thence,  as 
Diodorus  reiaies,  to  the  opposite  shore  of  Oaul,  and.  on 
horses,  overland,  through  Gaul  to  Massilia  and  Narbo :  this 
tin,  though  from  the  same  district  as  the  other,  was  reputed 
to  come  from  a  diOcrent  quarter,  vir..  from  Britain.  If,  as 
we  aro  disposed  to  think,  the  aland *Iene  (IctJs)  of  ]>iado- 
rus,  which  was  the  emporrom  of  the  Gallic  tin-trade,  and 
beyond  whi.  h  the  iiicrcl'.ants  fioin  Oinil  do  not  seem  to  Irue 
gone,  was  the  same  as  tbe  nrijcn,.  ( Vcctis)  of  Ptolemy  (tlie 
modern  I'-le  of  \Vi;;h;),  the  ri'tnuioness  of  tlii*  from  tlie 
tin  country,  to  which  the  merchants  from  Spam  went,  hiU 
accouai  f  ir  the  two  classes  of  traders  not  having  f  ilh  ii  in 
with  each  other,  and  for  tbeir  not  having  asceruincd  that 
their  supposed  diffident  eonieea  of  aupply  were  ically  ono 
and  the  same. 

Mr.  Woodley  tuppoMt  these  islands  to  be  the  Oettrym- 
udea  of  Feetoi  Aftenua  (Qni  MaHUma,  K  «t  iK|-)»  atid 
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lie  h  probably  correct  in  tu::-.  supposition.  Also  Dionriius 
Plsri^iB*  tpMluor  tbem  uadac  Uie  omneof  Uie  He«pcrtdos, 
*ihm  parant  of  tin*  (t  SfiS).  Hr.  Woodlsj't  attempt  to 
trat-e  till'  niiticnt  historjof  llMi6  iiliiids  is  »  minof  MOfu- 
sion  ami  inaccuracy. 

Tlie  ( riiiquekl  of  South  Britain  by  the  Romani  must  ha\  o 
K'd  10  lite  diacoi'cry  of  the  proximity  of  the  Cnssiteridc?  to 
Britain,  if  not  of  their  identity  willi  it.  But  neiliiLM-  FtolL-iny 
Dor  Pliny  the  Elder  appears  to  liave  examined  into  the 
matter;  for  both  (Ptol..  lib.  ii.,  c.  S ;  Plin^  Hht.  Nat.,  hb. 
iv..  e.  3ft}  dMcribe  the  CtMileridea  ■•  iieiiiK  opposite  to  Spain, 
awl  do  iMt  noliea  them  id  tboir  oeeount  or  Britain.  Wo 
^ther  ttvm  Pliny  that  the  maritime  or  Biapaao-Fliamieian 
tin-trade  bad  eea»od ;  for  he  speaks  of  the  account  of  that 
metal  being  tougbc  in  curtain  islamls  of  tin-  .\ilaiitic,  and 
bruui;ht  in  wicker  boats  covun-d  with  Iciilier,  as  a  more 
ftble.  (Ifist.  \al.j  xxxiv.  47.)  Imleoil  In-  (jives  no  iriti- 
natiOQ  of  auv  tin  bem^  found  in  iiniain,  tbuugii  he  &peak» 
of  lbs  laad  tbat  vas  obtained  there.  It  is  not  unlikely  that 
tbo  confusion  canned  by  the  Roomq  conqueata  in  Gaul, 
Spain,  and  Britain,  bad' fur  the  lime  at  lout  put  an  end 
bolb  to  tbo  working  and  aale  of  tbe  metal. 

Prom  the  time  of  ibe  Romana,  who  uaed  tfaem  oceaaionolly 
as  a  place  of  'naniUiinent.  tlu-ru  is  no  notice  of  the  islands  in 
history  uiiiil  ihoir  ruuijuchi  by  AthelMtaii,  king  of  England, 
wlic)  LtpL-Ued  the  Dane»  about  A.a  93H.  Of  their  antiont 
iniportaiue  ihe>e  islands  retain  lillle  (race.  There  are 
iMjiiie  Dautlicul  iuoiuinietit:i ;  but  the  aniient  inhabitants 
appear  to  have  duappcarcd.  from  wiiat  cause  is  unknown, 
and  to  have  been  replaced  hy  otbera  of  Baxon  origin,  as 
indicated  bf  their  namea.  language,  and  eiutoms.  Tlie 
Seillv  Itlands  do  not  aiqiaar  to  bavo  alwaya  fermed  part  of 
tbe  dncb)-  of  OirnwmU;  at  leaat  tbej  are  not  enumerated 
in  tbe  oriRina)  grant  of  that  duchy  to  the  eldeat  son  of  the 
king  of  England.  (l2Ed^s.ird  IH.)  Part  of  the  islands, 
and  the  churches  in  all  of  tht-iu,  Uu^onged  to  the  abbey  ut' 
Tavistock,  but  the  whole  group  were  regarded  in  the  middle 
ages  as  ot  httlo  importance;  and  it  was  not  until  the  Spanish 
want  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth  that  they  attracted  much 
notice.  In  the  great  ciu)  war  they  were  long  held  fur  the 
kiQKbjStr  John  Grutnvillf  or  Gianville,  intu  nttel  out 
•rmed  voiaeb,  which  made  Mnreral  capturea.  At  laneib, 
A.D.  1651.  s  fimiidablo  armanent,  under  Admiral  Bfiiko 
and  Sir  George  Ayscuc,  vaa  sent,  which  quickly  eflTccicd 
the  reduction  of  the  island*.  Sir  Cloude»ley  Shovel  was 
lost  on  (he  luck^  whiuh  fjirii  the  >uuth  vvestcrn  portion  of 
the  group.  xMih  hia  own  iihip  and  huiuu  other*,  on  their 
rciiirii  liotn  Tjulun.  ad  17ii7  ( Trout  bee  k's,  BArlaaa'ap 
and  \V()o<iIev'»  Accmttlt  of  //us  Srilly  Itlands.) 

SCINCUIDIANS.  or  LEPIDOSAURS,  the  names 
given  by  Oppel.  Fitxinger,  and  MM.  Dum6ril  and  Bibroa 
to  tbeir  U»t  family  of  Saunam. 

Thb  bmiljr.  obiervo  MM.  Dnnfeil  and  Bibnm,  aeems 
again  to  establish  a  tort  of  eonneetion  with  or  iranntion  lo 
the  great  ilivmion  of  Serpents,  by  the  intervention  of  certain 
siiectes,  such  .Ti  thos*'  uf  Anguii  and  Acontiat.  It  is,  they 
remark,  a  yroup  of  Lizards,  \»hii>e  numerous  rucis  are 
found  spri-ad  over  the  most  and  regioii*  of  temperate 
climates,  as  aa  tboio  wbefo  tbe  lomperatnn  ia  alwaya 
Tei  v  hij;h. 

Tliesc  Z.<?f>i  Jr)iaHf J,  according  to  the  distiogitbhad  beipe* 
tologisis  last  abofo  mcnttoaed.  join  to  the  gamcral  ebacaetar 
of  the  Saurian*  many  peouliariim  which  *«blingotah  tfaem 
from  the  aeven  other  families  of  that  order.  Thus,  their 
eranium  is  covered  with  vreat  plates,  joined  together  at 
tlie.i  edited,  most  fn  ,  i.  ,  1^  angular,  whone  ^ut^lrus  or  liiu  s 
ol  juneiion  alw.n*  ri.a.,iiu  U.stincl.  Their  trunk  i*  eoni- 
pletcly  eo\ered  wiili  mmIc*.  inure  ur  Ip^s  liuye  and  s-oUtl.  of 
Tanatili;  (0110,  bu(  «1wjv»  di>poM.-d  like  a  coal  of  mail, 
pki  cd  (lumcunciallr.  and  overlap|iing  each  other  like  tiles 
or  slates,  nearly  like  those  of  the  greater  part  of  (he 
o»s«uus  fiKhes.  The  Scincoidians  have  bebide^.  tiie  tougue 
l^cc,  daaby,  not  of  much  thickness,  slightly  notched  at  (he 

K'utt  ana  covered  totally  or  partially  with  scaly  papdltp. 
eir  belly  n  cylindrical,  \viiliout  lateral  falils.  und  1  k  i 

Vitb  scales,  having  tbe  midu  dispo.sition,  and,  in  ^'uiieia., 
tbe  same  form  as  i1ium»  of  the  back. 

All  these  characters  suiUce  to  dislinguuth  tljc  Scinco'i- 
diant  fr  in  iho  uhule  ul  the  other  fannlics.  The  great 
angular  pUtc»  wliub  are  applied  on  the  bones  of  the  hcnd 
and  Btcc  are  never  seen  in  the  ChameUont,  tlie  Geckoy,  the 

CncoAlMt  tiio  yitnmiatts,  nor  in  tbo  Jfmmant,  They 


are,  it  is  true,  found  in  the  Laceriiatu  and  iti  tbe  ChaLt- 
diaiu,  but  tbe  fint  have  always  tbe  acek*  of  the  boUj  dJ- 
(brent  ftom  tboee  of  tbe  upper  part  of  the  trunk,  and.  ib  the 

others,  besides  the  disposition  of  the  homy  lamellv  so  as  t^ 
form  verticillations  or  transverse  rings,  there  is  mo»t  fic- 
nueiiily  a  fold  on  their  fides  ibroughout their lastglk* 
the  criiniuin  to  (he  origin  of  the  tail. 

The  form  and  the  uiodo  uf  insertion  of  the  tongue,  w'l,,- 
in  one  part  is  U  oq,  or  not  attached  by  its  circuraterciiicc  u 
the  concuviiy  of  the  lower  jaw,  serve  to  distinguish  ifae 
Sci&cotUians  from  tbo  Crocodilea ;  on  tbo  other  baiid>  as 
the  loogtto  of  tbe  Sdneddiaua  cannot  be  wiihdiavn  into  a 
sort  of  sbeath,  this  conformation  removea  them  ftooa  tht 
Chameleons,  which  bavo  the  tongue  very  long.  eyliDdn<*«l 
and  terminated  by  u  t-inicavc  and  viscous  tubercle.  Tl.z 
s.Trat*  eonformation  serves  tu  separate  the  ScincoTdians  frun 
the  V'aiuiiians,  which  have  this  or-jan  endowed  vv:lh  capi 
bilily  of  re  entering  into  a  slieath,  al  (be  Mtaje  timu  (hat  \:- 
free  extremity  is  deeply  divided  into  two  points.  FtaaLi. 
(he  tongue  of  the  Scincoidians  is  not  free,  ordisengiiged  fraiz 
adhesion  at  its  point  only,  as  in  the  Geckos  and  tUe  Igui 
Diana.  The  lalaral  walla  of  tbo  trunk  an  not  hollowed  wdk 
a  longitudinal  furrow,  a*  in  the  ClAafeM/ae,  and  the  akio  of 
the  hi'V.y  below  is  not  furnished  with  plates  with  four  pnu- 
ripal  faces,  ur  wi(h  quadrilateral  scales  more  or  le»selu«- 
gaied,  and  larger  than  thmwaf  the  baekt  aa  maj  hn  obnami 
in  tho  True  Lizards. 

MM.  Duniriil  and  Hibron  tiius  sum  up  the  caaeiii  j 
charartera  of  vhc  rcplilc*  which  compose  the  family  of  Uh. 
Scincoidians : — 

1.  Head  covered  above  by  homy  platoA,  wUioh  are  deb- 
cate,  angular,  and  oppo<ied  to  eaob  other  (affront^)  V, 
their  faces  (pans)  in  a  singular  manner. 

2.  Neck  of  (he  same  form  and  size  as  tbe  breast. 

■J.  Trunk  and  limbs  entmly  clothed  with  imfancaii-: 
scales,  with  many  fares  (puns),  inrt«t  frequently  widtTji.-^ 
and  with  the  holder  slightly  routuleii,  flisposed  (luii'.cunc.ali'i , 
back  rounded,  without  crests  or  elevated  ^liiucs,  beiiy  cyii:: 
drical,  without  any  groove  or  lateral  furrow. 

4.  Tongue  free,  liau  without  a  sheath,  slightly  Qotefaedia 
front,  the  surface  covered  entirely  or  partially  with  paptte 
ordinarily  all  in  the  form  of  acatea»  but  oeeMimuMlj  aiat 
are  Bquamiibrm  and  otbera  lllifbrm. 

Opncl  iochuled  under  his  Sriricn'i'Jx,  which  lie  made  t Ik 
fifth  latnily  of  ihe  order  Saurians,  the  five  following  fgeaen 
only,  the  San/a,  the  genus  S0p0,  tb«  SekaUopmfiUU,  ta 
genus  An^ws,  and  ihe  Orvt  t*. 

Kiizinf^cr,  in  adopting  the  ^atne  family  name,  introdii^.: 
a  greater  number  of  genera,  vix.  Spondylwut,  Sgimtm, 
Mahuya,  Tili^  ROmftlt,  Stpt,  ^g»9,  SoUoItt,  aas 

Covier^  Sdncoidiana  eonitsted  of  the  genera  Snacat 

Seps,  Bipes  ( Laci'p.),  Chalcit.  and  Chirutes. 

Wiegmann  divider  the  Scincoidians  into  two  families  - 
I,  that  of  the  True  Scinkt,  whose  eyes  are  pruii-e  <  I  '« 
lids;  and  2,  the  Gymnophthalmi,  which  hnvo  lut  mtwesk  ? 
or  Visible  eycliils.  He  divides  tho  genera  into  ilio-.*  wh,ri 
like  the  Lizards,  have  four  well-formed  feet,  with  five  im* 
and  which  have  auditory  holeii,  at  the  bottom  of  wlueh  t^ 
mtmbrana  tympani  may  be  seen.  Here  he  arrangea 
t^fiunu,  a  genus  established  by  Fitzinger  on  the  iaeott^ 
statement  of  Davdin,  that  Sloam'9  Sank  bad  pom  en  lir 
thighs,  the  Seinkt,  Sf^enop*.  TVacAgrammit,  and  Bt^t^fA 
and.  among  tho  GymnofhtfiaJms,  Ablrvharvt. 

Then  come  the  genera  which,  like  h.ivc  the  I 
slender,  rounded,  and  still  four  limbs,  init  very  !>hort  cu 
very  distant  from  each  other.  To  ibi^  dirision.  amoof  t.2 
Scinks,  he  refers  the  genera  Lygosnma  and  Zygntt,  vb^w 
auditory  holes  are  visible;  and  among  those  whiih  bs^ 
them  not,  the  genera  Pixb/phit,  Sept,  and  I\rom^ft>  \'' 
(his  same  division,  but  amon^  the  GymnopbthaliB^  t«s 
genera  onlv  are  included  hy  Wicgmann.  via.  tbowe  of  ti« 
Gymnophthalma  properly  so  called,  and  Lerhta  of  BetL 

In  tbe  thirddiTision  arc  placed  the  genera  whtchreM-nt- . 
the  Orvett,  and  whose  body  is  always  furnished  w«tb 
terior  feet,  whilst  (he  posterior  feel  are  sonietim<>«  ir»ia 
.'\inong  the  Scinks  propeily  so  called  aie  ari;.i:gMi  im 
genera  Pygodarlylus,  Oiuphit,  SeeloUt,  Anguit,  bu4^-« 
liat ;  and  umonic  the  Gymnophlhalmit  the  two  last  fMCt^ 
Pygoj.uM  and  Typhlinus. 

Cocteau,  whose  urciiialurs  death  prevented  (be  c^>aj|pk^t  ^a 
of  hia  'Hooogtapn/  tbe  Arat  number  of  wlueh  vvaya^ 
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li^ipt!  in  1B36,  umler  tlie  utlt-  twliich  MM.  Dum^ril  and 
Bitiron  VFi'll  ("hnnif tense  as  modest,  fjr  frvv  zoologists  under- 
Sitond  lh(!  Mit'jrct  mrtre  cDinplcU'Iy )  of  '  Etuiles  s\u-  ics  Scin- 
ruTdes,'  ond  which  wuuid  have  embodied  the  experience  and 
Inbours  or  the  fire  or  six  last  years  of  hia  life,  preisontcd, 
in  1837,  to  the  Fi«neh  Aeademy,  hispntt  UM»  of  the 
chwifestioB  of  thio  oztonriTo  group.  Tmm  'Tobuls  Sy- 
noptics Seincoideorum*  farmed  the  prodromitt  only  of  a'n 
oxien«tre  trnrk  nndertnken  for  the  c1ft»iflcation  of  the 
uperies  which  belong  to  three  of  ihc  Irihes  of  the  family 
which  Gocteau  named  Ctffirxlcpids,  or  those  coveicd  with 
acoles  aHer  the  manner  of  a  carp. 

Thc<>o  specie*  are  distributed  into  three  sections,  according 
to  the  presence  or  absence  of  feet. 

The  two  first,  wfaieb  have  feet,  aro  united  under  the 
oommon  name  Pe4i^t  Mid  <re  subdivided  into  the  Scinci- 
doi'rff,  which  hovo  fear  fsot.  ud  the  ifytterofodit  which 
havB  onlypoBtarior  fiBet,<— in  other  wordf ,  into  T>tmf.od*  and 
DipofU.  A  ihirt!  itcrtinti  would  riniipiuliond  itio^e  spycu  s 
which  are  deprived  of  leet,  if  any  should  be  discovci  ed,  under 
the  name  of  Anguinrjids. 

The  Sdnc'iid^,  or  first  family,  consist  of  three  tribes : 
I,  I  he  Siiuroj/il/tii/rnt,  who^c  eyos,  l.ko  those  of  the  True 
Lizards.  or«  furnmhod  with  moveable  lids;  2,  the  (^pAi^tph- 
thalmt,  which  hare  no.^lids,  or  extremely  short  onci, 
giving  their  eye  the  oppMnnee  of  that  of  Sorpooto:  and. 
8,  the  TypMophtkalm$t  «hfdi  hnw  thooym  entirolv  bidden, 
a  tribe  esublished  for  any  speeiee  which  might  Da  ao  or^ 
^aniied,  but  which  had  not  been  dtscovei«d. 

The  Saurophthalmi  comprise  those  genera  which  hare, 
I.  a  distinct  tympanum  or  nn  cMcrnal  audiiory  canal,  as  the 
J.fZiirds  or  the  Saurotttrx  ;  2,  those  which  h:\\c  not  this  part 
visible,  as  in  the  Serpents,  would  be  the  Opiuoiitet  ;  but  of 
this  last  section  no  examples  bad  been  obser%-ed. 

AaoDg  the  SauntiUt  are  genera  which  have  the  feet 
or  toet  eemplelib  the  TtleodactyU ;  these  conititol*  onlv 
one  (Kat  rodu*,  that  of  the  Sciaka  properly  m»  called 
subdivided  by  the  anihor  into  tbtneen  seriee  or  subgenera. 
These  aro  founded,  in  the  first  place,  on  the  sta'e  of  tlie 
surfaco  of  the  tongue,  which  is  soiiieim.es  covered  wiih 
j  rin-Uro.  all  lun\cltur  or  scaly,  and  lo  siuh  lie  K'^es  the 
Diuiio  nf  I.fij.itinjrhttes,  whilst  he  calls  tlio-e  wliidi  have 
this  !!\irfafe  partly  conipo«crl  of  papilla>  of  a  mushroom 
»hapc,  and  partly  oflamelhir  |>n|'illa»,  lJ>plo^!n<:srii.  These 
last  consist  of  a  single  genus  only,  Diplof(hn<:us  of  Waglcr. 

The  LepidoglQ$s$i  are  further  subdivided,  according  to 
the  form  of  the  mtiiile,  which  is  tometimes  wedge-shaped 
<ea  coin);  these ave termed SpAenvpnik*, and  Cocieau  refers 
to  them  Fitsioger't  two  subgeiter*  of  Seineus.  vis.  Scincu* 
iifftctnalts  atid  the  SpheriofiM  uf  "Waglcr,  which  dilfer  from 
each  other  in  ihe  form  and  mequahty  of  the  lues.  Th« 
Connfindet,  or  those  w  iih  u  coiucjI  muzzle,  soraeimus  have 
the  scales  of  tbe  bnrk  »mowlii,  or  wiihoul  projecinig  lines; 
tt)c«e  arc  the  Ateucholepide$,  and  they  form  the  most  nume- 
rous division,  for  they  romprthcnd  seven  subgenera,  kub- 
divided  into.  1,  Omniejnds,  or  those  with  Hal  dorsal  scales; 
2.  Sltiffolepub,  with  atriatcd  dorsal  scales.  Among  the 
Omolffiidt  tone  are  without  palatal  leeth,  tbe  Annptn- 
phnre*  ;  and  some  are  furnished  with  them,  the  O/dnphorrs. 
Both  the  one  and  the  other  aro  divided  accordin;*  to  the 
disposition  of  their  lower  evelid,  wl/x  li  somciii:H  >  oll'.  is  a 
transnarent  disk,  the  lli/ti^fihlej hnri  I'  and  >.>tiie'ini''s.  as 
III  oiihriaiv.  is  roveroj  s[iv\',   mmI'.s.  llio  .<r!''n/fifrf./ia- 

ridrs.    Such  are  the  suh^iciiera  TiiHimt,  Kenetu;  Eu^rcfts, 
JRorhilfs,  Pitammitet.  Heiemitfi,  and  Ames. 

The  Cnnopsides  with  pninted  dorsal  scale?,  aro  named 
Siludolepids,  and  these  scales  arc  sometimes  carinateil,  as 
in  Traipidotatinit,  Boi6  (TVa^ffidoyiAorJif.  Dnxn.  and  Uibr.), 
and  sometimes  rttofoso.  as  in  TVarAy toun/*.  Gray. 

The  Sam  'dilrs  with  iiiiperfcrt  feet  either  entirely  or  with 
resjard  to  the  numbtir  of  ihu  tuts  l  A/^leodirtt/fji)  have  in  fact 
s'lmt'timM  the  tuosonthe  four  feet,  but  diftV-iiiv.;  lu  number 
before  and  behind  ;  such  aro  thi:  tw  o  suh^eiitra  of  lleleio- 
rtactyia  luuncd  ncle"'ip:iin\id  Chivnpsrxl'jchjlus ;  sometimes, 
on  the  contrary,  as  in  the  Omodaetytt,  the  number  of  toes 
iwtiie  same  on  each  foot,  for  example,  four  in  Telradactylut 
CP^n),  or  Peromelea  (Wngler),  and  three  only  in  IHirae- 
I^Am  and  l^gmV  (Ohen). 

The  Mconil  tribe  of  Ophi'ophthalms,  or  the  Scincoids 
whieh  bare  the  eyelids  very  short  and  immoveable,  isdivided. 
nearly  in  the  same  manner  as  that  of  the  Saur  iphihalms, 
into  Saurntitri  and  (}phintiiea.  The  first  aro  either  Telfo- 
do/^yU  or  At«lfy{nrt>fls.  In  the  first  eubdiviaioQ  Ibere  it 
P.  &.  No.  13V'l. 


?uit  onp  genus,  the  Ahlrphnrid"!!,  which  are  again  subdivided 
into  Ablephandes  prupi^rly  so  called,  and  CryidtAlepharidet, 
In  the  second  subdivision  aliO  tliere  it  but  onegsnut»<?yni- 
nophthalmus  (Meriem). 

The  onl r  genus  refenwdto the  eeoooid aubtiibe^  0/i)ltof£fai^ 
i»  Leri^9  (Bell). 

AIM.  Dom^il  and  Bibron  give  the  following  synoptical 
atialysts  of  tbi«  great  work 
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In  Mr.  Orav's  last  arrangement,  tbe  Strincoid  TJzards 
of  MM.  Dum^ril  and  Bibrim  are  comprised  under  the 
families  Scincidtp,  Gymnojihihalinid.-r,  Pygf>pid<r,  Rhodo- 
nidte.  and  AemHadae,  which  consist  of  tbe  following 
genera : — 

Scincidfc — a,  Sdncus,  Spfienops  ;  h.  C':f'-":fii%  Tiachy- 
taurut,  TropidofAorus,  Egernia,   Tih'qha.   .^  ,7, //i> 
Euftrepes,    Ei/'rirrfv,    /./•ml'ij  {sunt,    I's'innnU'i,  Ci/r^odun, 
Adtirin.  Aprmut,  Kr/  inni ;  c,  Btopa,  Ly);osf>mu.  Chtaniela, 
lh;;rhi/r)}>  f :  (1,  oj,/ti^„f.'t  •  e»  Angmt^  Opkkmanm,  Si- 

guana,  Sl''rir'^l'mt<!,  Ihnjia. 

Gynniophthnlmtdro.-  MicroUpis,  AN^hati^  Cpamcj^ 
Ihalniut,  Cryptnblrpharis.  L«ritla- 
Pygupido). — Pysnpm,  LiaHt. 
Rhodonids.— ifmifona.  Soridia, 
Acontiod».— iVifM/a,  Bvena,  AeonUai,  Dibamu»,  T^pA* 

lirir. 

MM.  DimCal  and  Bibron,  like  Cocteau.  divide  their 
Scinc'/i'iians  or  Lepidotaurs  into  tluee  i,Tcat  divisions:—!, 
Saurof  hthaimt ;  Ophiophthalim ;  and,  3.  Typkhiph- 
tkalm* ;  with  the  following  genera,  which  are  subdivided 
according  to  the  conformat  on  of  the  feet,  toea»  tail*  rostral 
plate,  muzzle,  teeth,  notirils.  and  longuc: — 

I.  Saurophtbalms. — J^ppidoplMnu,  Tur  hrauru*,  Cy- 
el'tdtu,  Smnem,  Sphenopit,  Ghngylut,  Dipl-iXiy-'ut,  Am- 
phiglofvrt.  Ht'ttropuK,  ChamptodHCtylut,  Tttradacfy/uit, 
Jleminais,  Sept,  Nestia,  Heteromclet,  Chelpmelei.  Braehjf 
mule*,  Brarhyitopta,  Jit^esia,  Srv  '  j/^'t,  PrvptHtntt  CjpA*- 
od'Tf,  Anicnis,  Opfiiomorus,  Aconltat. 
•J.  0\i]:v;  h{\r.iUm.—A6lepkaru»,  GjytRfKfiA Aa/jwttf, £^ 

fj'.»/<i,  fhj\l-ropus;  Lialis. 

.1.  T\  1  hlophthalms. — Dibamuit,  Tt/]<hliT:f. 
For  the  subjencra  we  must  refer  to  the  work  it«clf. 
Organization  and  Habits. — ^Thcre  is  nothing  requiring 

EirticnUr  observation  in  the  oiganization  and  habili  of  tlie 
cinooidians  beyond  what  may  bo  eolleeted  in  this  art iele 
and  in  those  Avhich  treat  of  the  peiiera  belonging  to  the 
family.  The  huniik-ss  race  li\e  i.pon  insects  and  other 
small  animals,  and  the  smoothne*-,  of  ilu  ir  coais  and  ,-horl- 
tiess  of  their  legs  enable  them  to  glide  easily  through  small 
apertures. 

(iengraphical  Distribution  of  the  Family. — MM.  Dum^ril 
and  Hibron  give  the  following  interesting  account  of  the 
geographical  distiibotion  of  this  extensive  ibmily.  Tbe 
Seiavoidiana  are,  lo  to  speak,  spread  orer  nearly  the  whole 
surfkoe  of  the  globe,  for  they  arc  found  in  \erv  high  lati- 
tudes, even  in  countries  whore  tho  luwness  of  the  tcmpen- 
tiiK!  would  seem  to  forbid  the  exisfeiice  of  Ucptilcs:  siu-li, 
particularly,  is  ihe  Aaguis  fragUit  [itt.i.Nu-vvoiui].  whidi 
oeenrs  as  fitr north  as  Sweden,  and  ix  riuip^  nu  i iicr.  Ba| 
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af  all  the  cnuntrifS  which  pro<liirc  Si  incoidian*,  Oreania 
■nd  New  Hoilati'l  arL'  tli.i'^o  "liich  <  <niiit  ihu  j;roalcst  iium- 
bor of  species,  whiKt  ihc  Saui  m;i>iif  i he  otlu-r  Cainilics  sliow 
them^olrcs  in  much  fcsrvr  uuuibvra  than  in  tlie  other  parU 
of  the  worlci.  Tiie  locality  of  certain  Scincoidian  Lizunls  is 
for  from  b«iii|i  liisitod  to  onj  particular  oonnllj  of  the 
globo;  tlim  Gontybu  oeeltititu,  Sep*  ehideide$t  Aneuit 
fragiiit,  and  Ophiomorus  miliaria  live  in  the  souih  of 
Burope  and  in  Iho  north  "f  Africa.  Tlie  Plesliodon*  nuin- 
gueltnfatum,  '■\h\vh  was  believed  to  be  peculiar  to  North 
AmtTica.  IS  fouml  al«o  in  Japan  ;  the  Lysr>suma  Qiinifi, 
I.tju'isoma  LalitUnrditTi.  niid  n);iny  spccu's  of /ii/tn^rr*  arc 
races  common  to  Oceania  and  New  Holland  ;  aiid,  what  is 
•till  more  worthy  of  the  »Uontion  of  natural  i>  is,  .Uiirj.hanis 
KitdbdU  exfott  in  Hunga^,  Grteee,  and  New  Uulland, 
wbilat  Ablepkaru*  Aroni  j  la  found  in  both  tlie  two  lut 
eonntries  equally,  and  morooTor  in  the  Isle  of  Fmnce  and 
in  South  America. 

Ifphari  M<  nrstrir\ii,  Kilaihi  'ii,  and  Pt'iniiti,  Anguis  /ra- 
giltt,  and  (^>}>/ii'ini  iriis  vxlians. 

Afiica,  With  all  iIicim;  »pccies  except  AHfj  Iiari  Menes- 
trietii  and  KitaibeUi,  produce*  eighteen  oihci*!.  nmong 
which  AmfAigk^u  Goudolii  'u  a  native  of  the  I»le  of 
Madagaacar.  and  Abiepkarut  ftronii  aiid  Leiolopitma  Tel- 
/airi  are  iwlires  of  the  I»le  of  France 

Seventeen  species  are  peculiar  to  Asia,  and  three  otb<«rs. 
one  of  which  iaalso  Ibuiid  in  America,  and  the  other  t\>  u  ' 
in  Polynesia. 

Fourteen  ScincoVdians  arc  natives  of  America,  and  of 
America  only  ;  ami  there  are  tvxo  others,  one  of  which, 
Ptentiodon  Itneatum,  al^o  inhabits  Asia,  and  the  Other, 
AUephanu  Peronii,  Europe.  Africa,  and  Australia. 

Poljmesia  possencs  thirty-six  sp<Tio!9  peculiar  to  itself, 
and  to  th  ese  mu«t  be  added  .Iftfi  f  /niriis  Ktluihflii,  which  i> 
found  a!-.>j  in  luudpe  and  in  A^ia;  Ahlrj  h'lrui  Pcnmii, 
which  occuis  also  iii  ,\m;i,  Ati  ica,  and  .\mcrica;  and  l.y^'i- 
tnirtiita  (Ju'iyi  and  Luiilliirdieri,  which  belong  also  to 
Am.i. 

Tliero  it  not  a  single  Scincoidian  whoso  gco;;rapbical 
ranjje  is  confined  to  Kurope. 

The  gouera  Scinrus,  Sfi/im^,  Amjhighmu*.  Leiolry 
pitma,  Bnthiiiloj  uB,  Srrf»/r.f.  Aeontias.  and  Tffphline,  arc 
peculiar  lo  Africa;  and  Tropid  f  /i  rti-i,  t'li.un]  \ril,irtij!its, 
and  Hrarhyniffrt  lo  .Am;!.  'J  lie-  jjriu  ra  I I'  ^limsus, 
Oj  hr^Jf\,  and  (iijntn  ij^htltnlniut.  are  e.'iii]>'i-i'd  ut"  .\meriean 
sj'ecK  »  e\clu>i\el)  ;  and  T<  •<!  n!  i'l/iMiui.  ('yl'idiix,  Tia 
chytaurus,  Helernpux,  T'ft  'ul,irti//us,  Urnni  mis,  I'hlt- 
meirt.  AVuvk/.  Kvesut,  Pr/ri^ilun,  JJysUruj  mv,  Lmlix, 
Leritta,  and  Dibamus  belong  to  Polynesia. 

Tho_  attbi;eaua  Gongytut,  as  well  as  tbo  genera  Sept. 
Anguit,  and  Ophiomoru*,  are  common  to  Kuiopv  ond 
Africa.  EumereK  and  Ly^i'smita  aic  spread  over  A^i.x, 
AniiTica.  and  l\ilyiie-iT.  I'.itj  rrprs  is  f'tiimd  in  Afru'a, 
A-ia.  and  Piihiie>m;  Pli-ftnul  n  m  .MVu  n,  and  Amu- 

rica:  and  Ail'}hi:rus  nt  £urulH>,  Asia,  Alnca,  America, 
ami  Pol)  ne>ia. 

We  now  proceed,  as  far  as  onr  spose  will  admit,  lo  at- 
tempt an  illustratiun  of  some  of  the  furmit  of  tbw  numerous 
i;ruup,  from  the  division  of  Saum/ZiMa/otf. 

Trupidopborus,  Dum.  and  Bibr.  (Z^osomo,  Cut,  not  Spix. 
Trnpithttmrat,  Gmy,  not  Boi#). 

a,  :>,'ri-'  ^V(,,,  ,),  /.  ,■._  Xosti  iis  lateral,  openini^  near  the 
po-ii  rii'i  buiili-r  ot'  the  iia-.il  plate.  Ton-^ne  no!c!ie<l,  »fpia- 
ni'iil-i.  Teeth  simple,  e\  lindncal,  ciinipre--<'d  at  the  >uiiui-.il. 
Palale  not  tuullied,  Willi  a  sliglit  tri;iii<,Milar  notch  situated 
rat  tier  backward.  Auricular  ai'-ertuces  closed  by  the  mcni- 
brane  of  the  tympaiitiw.  Mutxlu  conical.  Four  feet,  eoeb 
terminated  by  live  unequal,  unguirulated  toon,  which  are 
slighity  ciitnpressed  and  \utliuut  lateral  denlilatians.  Hody 
cycloiPtrai:iinal.    Tail  c.^m|■re->ed,  caniiated.   Sculos  of  llie 

upi  er  (>arts  in/i-iiLe-li  ij't  'l.  \utb  a  median  carinaiion  pro- 
longed into  a  point  backwards. 

Kxnmple,  Trofid  pkorut  ('"rin,-iiifriu<. 

i>r«rn/</i«wi.— Upper  part  of  the  body  brown-yellow,  or 
iuelining  to  olive,  banded  on  the  nock  and  back  with  much 

deeper  brown,  disposed  so  a<  to  rcpreitat  great  ^  phtoed 

one  after  the  other.  On  the  tail  ara  spots,  more  or  le-s 
fairge^  of  deep  brown ;  aiwl  there  is  a  row  of  whinsli  points 
•hmg  the  lower  region  of  the  sir!e«. 
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Xoeatfi||f.«-Go(liiitebjiM.  (DniB.  and  Bibr.) 


AalaSI.  a,  Imd.  ttn  thm  akewi  K  |ifsfll«t  wMUi  apt*  Is  ikMrik* 


Scincus.  FStzing. 
Geni'rie  Charoetfr- — Nostrils  lateral,  opening  betwcr:. 
the  nasal  and  aupero-nasal  anterior  plates.  Tongue  luMehed. 
squamons.  Teeth  eonieikl,  simple,  obtuse,  blunt  at  ibe 
summit.  Palate  toothed,  and  with  a  longitudinal  gveore 
Auricular  apeiturcs  opereulated.  Munlo  wedg;e-snap«0. 
■ilirirp,  ami  iriiiicaled.  Four  feet,  each  terniinaicd  by  five 
lues,  wliicli  are  tolerably  equ.il,  tlattciied,  and  serrated  on 
the  e<lMe.s.  Tail  ronical  and  pomled. 
Example,  Scinrtt*  fffirinulii. 

Deteription. — MM.  Dum^ril  and  Bihron  rcmaik  that 
this  speeies  includes  three  varietiesi.  which  are  very  distinct 
in  the  colouring  of  their  apper  parts ;  for,  in  all  easea,  tbe 
lower  and  lateral  regions,  ihnt  is  to  say.  the  cheeks,  the 
sides  of  the  neck.  tho»u  of  the  tail,  as  well  as  the  sidea.  and, 
vet  y  often,  the  limba,  are  of  a  silvery  whiles  mom  «r  lam 

pure. 

I'tir.  a. — Ceiiuia!  ndnur  of  the  neck,  back,  and  taii. 
yclhiw.  nr  clear  silvery  j;re\  ,  mixed  with  brow  n  or  ldarki»h. 
which  forms  great  spots  dilated  transversely,  ni  isi  fre- 
quently putting  on  the  shape  of  transvene  bands^  the 
numb«r  of  which  ts  commonly  seven  or  ei^ht. 

I'ar.  h. — .\  ye'Iow  tint  spread  o\ei-  ihe  ^urfnro  of  ihr 
cranium.  Nick,  back,  and  a  great  part  of  the  tail  ehesniit- 
brown,  sprinkled  wi'. li  \ux\  s'.nall  ob<cure  \vhiii»li  sp*.s, 
two  or  tlirec  on  each  scale.  Across  ihc-  back  five  or  iki\ 
largo  while  bainls.  with  an  irregularly  dilated  black  8p>jt 
at  each  of  their  extremities,  Tltese  spots  are  not  ailoatcd 
on  the  h  ick,  but  on  the  moBtdevated  part  of  the  lateral 
regions  uf  the  trunk. 

Var.  e.— All  tlie  sealer  of  the  neek,  baek.  and  first  half 
of  the  upper  surface  of  the  tail,  silvery  grey,  widely  radiated 
wiih  while,  with  one  nr  two  brown  spots  on  the  pusterit  r 
bnrrirr  uf  the  rndi.it  nil's. 

L"fuii/y  and  — MM.  Duraeril  and  BibroQ  atate 

that  this  species,  the  Scink  of  the  shops,  oppears  totm  p«>- 
culiarto  Africn,  inhabiiin'j  the  western  and  northern  parts 
but  particularly  the  latter.  They  are  certain  diat  it  i* 
found  in  Senegal*  from  a  fine  spceimen  sent  mm  tha: 
country  by  Mi  Heudelot  to  tlte  Paris  Mosenm.  Rrur* 
met  with  it  in  R\ria  :;n  1  in  Abvw.n  a.  M  Rii]  ]>o!l  ob- 
served It  in  the  last  nuiulry,  and  inmy  iravcllcr*  ha<e 
.seen  It  m  K^Npt.  whence  the  >;i<a;er  pi  riien  of  spi-'-mien* 
with  winch  c.iiieclions  are  fnniished  are  sent.  It  is  at  pr«^ 
sent  rather  common  in  Upper  and  Middle  Egypt,  and  i| 
appears  from  Belun  and  Kondcletius  that  it  was  there 
found  abundanilv  in  the  sixteenth  century,  when  it  atill 
was  an  object  m  commerce.  In  truth  it  was  one  of  the 
most  approved  remedies  in  the  anticnt  Pharmacopmia.  and 
wa>  CDiisidereil  a  sort  of  m.tseisal  medicine,  a  specifle 
agam«t  all  kinil>  of  niahnlios.  Pl.nyt.Va/.  Hiil.,  WMii.  .*» 
proclaims  the  mcduuiul  and  lenovalmg  powers*  of  iho 
f^nrinix.  and  quotes  Apcllcs  for  lis  etficacy  auninst  wounds 
iiillicU'd  by  poisoned  anows. 

Arccirding  to  a  eommonication  made  by  M.  Alexandra 
LefS»bvre  (who  collected  a  number  of  individuals  of  lliis 
spariea  in  an  excursion,  undertaken  in  19^8,  to  the  oasis  e  f 
nahrieh)  to  MM.  Dum^nl  and  Bibron,  this  species  is  mt  t 
with  on  the  Ii;ile  hill  irks  uf  fine  and  light  >and  vsiurii 
the  south  wind  uccumulutcs  at  the  lout  of  tho  hed(;e»  thai 
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border  the  cultivated  lands,  and  of  the  tamarifks  which 
try  to  vogotalti  uii  the  conOiios  u**  the  desert.  Thcru  it  may 
bo  >eci\  peaceably  basking  in  tlic  iay»  of  a  burning  sun,  ur 
ciiasing  from  time  to  time  the  Uraphijtipri  and  other  Co- 
lenp/i-rd  which  within  its  rani;e.  It  runs  ver)  quickly, 
atid,  when  tuenaced,  buries  itself  iii  the  sand  with  singular 
rapiiiity.  holluw  iag  out  for  itself  a  burrow  many  feet  deep 
ill  a  few  instants.  When  taken,  it  cad«aT0urii  to  escape, 
but  docs  not  attempt  to  bite  nor  to  defend  itself  with  its 
claws. 

Tho  bi'tler  opinion  seems  to  be  that  this  is  the  Zctycocof 
Diosrorides  un<l  tho  Sci/tcus  of  Pliiiy ;  and  though  the  de- 
Kcnplious  gi\eii  liy  ilu;  aiitivnts  ore  not  huHlcicntly  accurate 
III  i-iKil>l(>  u«  to  prunouiice  pokitixely  on  ils  identity,  enough 
M'liiaiiin  in  tracing  iis  hisiiury  downwards  to  render  it  highly 
probable  that  such  is  the  fact. 


Scinou  oAI«ta«IU.  Plr»-oiotl»  of  o«t.  tUc 
a,  title  txft.  Mca  frum  «boT*. 


Spbenops.  tf'agl. 

Generic  Character. — Nostrils  lateral,  c.-'oli  opening  be- 
tween the  na^al  and  tho  rostral  plates.  >>o  suncro-nosal 
plates.  Tongue  notched,  squamous.  Teeth  conical,  pointed, 
siraiKht,  siimple.  Palate  not  toothed,  but  with  a  longitu- 
dinal groove.  Two  auricular  apertures.  Muzzle  wedge- 
shaped,  rounded.  Four  feet,  each  terminated  by  five 
iinequal,  subcyhndrical,  unguiculatcd  toes,  without  lateral 
dentilations.  Sides  angular  at  their  lower  region.  Tail 
conical,  {Minted. 

Example.  Sph^nopt  capi$tralus. 

DesmplioH. — Colour  ferruginous  grey,  more  or  less  yel- 
low, or  brownish  on  the  upper  parts.  From  nine  to  thirteen 
lini(;ttudinal  stripes  com|H)scd  of  so  many  successions  of 
l.liu  k  points  placed  on  tho  lateral  borders  of  the  scalci^. 
Tlii-iu  stripes,  which  spring  on  the  occiput  and  the  posterior 
ri'fjion  of  tho  temples,  run  along  the  neck,  the  back,  and 
the  tail  throughout  its  whole  length,  or  nearly  ao.  The 
upper  turface  of  the  limbs  presents  also  generally  rows  of 
black  points.  Tho  scales  are  also  fringed  with  bruwn.  On 
the  sides  of  the  head  is  a  small  black  tiand  commencing  at 
tho  nostril,  pas^ing  upon  tho  eye,  traversing  the  temple,  and 
lilting  Itself  upoh  the  neck.  The  lower  parts  of  tho  animal 
arc  white. 

/■.<•  t/ity  and  Ilabitn. — This  Sphfnr>pa  is  widely  spread 
in  Ki;)|)t,  tho  only  country  known  to  MM.  Dumfril  and 
Bibr»n  where  it  has  yet  been  found.  M.  Riippoll  and  M. 
A.  Lcfebvre  sent  specimens — the  last-named  traveller  the 
most  abundantly — to  France,  and  M.  Lefebvro  informed 
M  M.  Dumerd  and  Bibron  that  it  was  very  common  in  the 
oasis  of  Bahrieh,  at  Zabou,  Qa!.r,  and  Bahoueit.  He  brought 
hume  more  than  a  hundred  individuals  which  he  captured 
liiiii^eir.  Both  M.  Lcfebvre  and  Cocleau  state  that  the  ani- 
mal only  burrows  to  a  small  depth,  fur  the  sliglitest  disturb- 
Bi)i  e  made  by  tho  feet  of  tho  passer  by  discovers  its  retreat. 


ot  Spltcnnin  capl«tr>tat< 


It  is  very  active  in  its  movements,  but  suITers  itself  to  bo 
taken  without  attempting  to  defend  itself.  M.  Lefebvro 
brought  an  embalmed  individual  of  this  species  from  Egypt. 
This  he  gave  to  CXx-tenu,  who  drew  up  an  iiiteresling 
memoir  (e.vtracted  by  MM.  Dum^ril  and  Bibron),  which 
he  was  about  to  publish  when  death  arrested  him  in  hia 
scientific  career. 

Diploglossus.  IVifgm.  {Celettut,  part.  TtUqm,  part.  Gray). 

Generic  Character. — Noslrds  lateral,  each  opening  in  a 
single  plate  (the  nasal);  supero-nasal  plates;  tongue  notched, 
with  aquamiform  papilla!  in  front,  and  filiform  papilloo  be- 
hind; conical  teeth ;  palate  not  toothed,  but  with  a  longitu- 
dinal groo\e;  muzzle  obtuse;  four  feet,  each  terminated  by 
flvo  unequal,  unguiculated,  compressed  tucs  without  lateral 
dentilations;  palms  and  soles  of  the  feet  tubercular;  sides 
rounded ;  tail  conical  or  slightly  compressed,  pointed;  scales 
striale<l. 

Example,  Diploglotfut  Sagree.— Form  resembling  thst  of 
Sefji  in  the  slendorness  of  the  body,  the  length  of  the  tail, 
and  the  shortness  of  tho  limbs;  colour  brown-ash,  with 
metallic  reltections  on  tho  upper  parts  of  tho  head,  trunk, 
tail,  and  limbs,  more  or  less  deep  in  diOerent  individuals; 
on  each  side  of  the  bo<ly  a  black  band  which  springs  on  the 
frenal  region,  pa-^ses  on  the  eye  and  temple,  extends  the 
whole  length  of  the  side,  and  loses  itself  on  tlto  side  of  the 
tail,  at  tiomo distance  from  its  origin;  tho  labial  plates  are 
yellowish,  bordered  with  black,  and  the  lower  regions  bate 
also  a  yclluwLsh  tint,  but  with  silvery  rellections. 

Locality  and  Ilnhits. — Cuba,  where  it  lives  on  land  in 
cool  places  and  light  and  humid  lands.  It  is  very  quick  in 
its  motions 


Haad  or  Diptoglnius  VapB.   Mootlt  o|>en  to  iImw  Um  taagMi. 

Gongylus.    Dum.  and  Kibr. 

Generic  Character. — Nostrils  lateral,  pierced  either  in  a 
single  plate  (the  naaal)  or  in  two  plates  (the  n.a<.al  and  the 
rostral);  toiigno  notched,  squamous:  leelli  conical,  often 
slightly  (onipreiksed,  and,  as  it  were,  wedge  shaped,  simple; 

fialate  toothed  or  not  toothed,  with  a  posterior  notch  or  a 
ongitudinal  groove;  auricular  apertures;  four  feet,  each 
terminated  by  fi\e  nnguiculalcd,  unequal,  slightly  com- 
pressed toes' without  dentilations;  sides  rounded;  tail  coni- 
cal or  .slightly  lluttcned  laterally,  and  pointed. 
Example,  Gongtflm  oreilatus. 

Description. — The  form  of  this  species  is  heavy  and  stout, 
and  it  varies  greatly  in  colour.  Mftl.  Dumcril  and  Btbrvra 
record  the  following  varieties: — 

Fur.  u.— Upper  part  of  the  body  sprinkled,  on  a  bronze 
ground,  inclining  more  or  les'4  to  yellow  or  brownish,  with 
.small  black  spots  ordinarily  relieved  with  a  while  or  yellow- 
ish trait  m  the  middle,  whence  the  name,  ore/ ia I u$;  sometimes 
the  white  mark  more  or  kss  obliterates  tho  black  spot,  or  ■ 
exists  alone.  Thc-.o  marks  uniting  ^ive  place  to  the  formation 
of  small  black  bands  relieved  with  while,  directed  more  or  lets 
transversely  to  tho  axis  of  the  body,  forming  angliv  more  or 
le.-;^  sinuous,  oiid  more  or  less  suddenly  interrupted.  The 
number  and  disposition  of  these  zigzags  ore  very  im  onstant. 
and  they  are  in  general  less  frequent  on  the  tail  and  limbs. 
Their  width  and  length  depend  on  the  size  and  number  of 
the  spots  \sliich  coiupiise  them.  Sometimes  these  s|)oIi> 
uniting  laterally  in  a  successive  and  regular  manner,  form 
al>Mj  iransvernal  lines  w  ith  some  space  between  ilicin,  which 
gives  the  animal  an  aiinulatc<l  aspect.  On  the  tail  es|>ccially 
tins  disposition  is  must  fie(|ueiit.  At  other  time*  tlie.se  spots 
correspond  from  before  backwards,  and  dcfino  from  ten  to 
twelve  longitudinal  rows  uf  white  points,  separated  bv  rows 
of  black  spot.*.  It  sometimes  happens  that  the  white  spots 
disappear,  and  the  black  ones  only  leuiain.  Sonieiimcs,  on 
the  contrary,  the  black  spots  are  elfaced,  and  the  white  spots 
remain.  In  general,  the  plates  of  the  head  are  bordered 
irregularly  with  black. 

I'ar.  b. — A  gtcater  number  of  longitudinal  rows  of  ocel- 
lations  on  the  back,  and  a  yellow  band  on  each  side  of  it. 

Far.  c— Nearly  tho  same  as  I'ur.a,  but  with  a  black 
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band  mure  or  lew  ipoUftd  with  wbil«^  and  «iirniuNinlcd  with 

»  pale  yellow  or  whitKh  line. 

I'ur.  d  No  oCL'lUit:oiis  (  ti  uny  part  of  the  body.  Back 
of  a  uiurorin  bioiizc  tint.  A  beautiful  and  large  b.ark  biiiiri 
tprings  before  or  behind  the  C)c,  passes  on  the  temple,  tlieu 
•Dovc  ilie  tyiupanutn,  along  the  neck,  tbo  tide  of  tbe  back, 
and  ends  oil  tho  tail,  at  a  »tnall  distance  flfSOl  the  origin  of 
the  thigh.  Tbia  black  band  b  made  the  moc«  eenqpietieaa 
by  at  large  a  whitiah  band  above  it  Labia]  plates  whiter 
bordered  with  black. 

I'ar.  e. —  Uj'per  part  of  the  hoaJ,  cenical  rei^ion.  back 
and  upper  part  of  tlic  tail,  of  a  brunzo  hue,  &tr«Migly  tinted 
with  i:re)i-h,  on  whu  h  are  perceptible  traces  of  ocellatiuns ; 
but  tlie  l  iteral  parts  of  the  head  and  of  the  neck,  the  sides, 
the  siJes  of  the  tail,  and  the  liralM  enlirel)-,  are  deep  ebony- 
black. 

Tiiia  is  the  Scincut  oceltattu  of  autbbn;  lYMgua  oeeUata 
uaA  LaeitfmtUft  CalUywasp  of  Gray. 

Loeakilf  ond  HalriU. — This  spccu  -  i>  sjirt'.id  yvcr  the 
whole  of  the  shores  of  the  Meiliitn  .im  un ;  but  it  is  xn 
Sir  ily,  S^nlm^a,  Malta,  the  aniii'nl  Cvpru-.  and  Egypt,  that 
it  IS  esjietially  fi>und.  MM.  Quoy  and  fJ.nmard  laptuicil 
a  specimen  in  the  Ule  of  Tcnt-riflc,  and  it  is  saul  lo  have 
been  found  in  the  south  of  France;  but  MM.  Dumvnl  and 
Btbron  are  not  sure  of  this. 

Drv  and  alsgbily  elevated  spoU  are  cbowa  by  thia  icink, 
and  tnete  it  bidea  ttielf  in  the  nnd  or  under  stones.  Its 
food  consists  of  Hroall  insects,  wliu  li  it  -cizi-,  af'u  r  tiic  man- 
ner of  tho  true  L'zards.  It  suticis  Hhi  ;t  to  bo  caught 
without  defending  Umlf;  and  tiiou^li  its  muvements  are 
not  so  rapid  as  those  of  the  Luarda,  it  posseuea  more  agihly 
tkan  ita  fbran  vould  lead  one  to  «zf«eti 


Oeocyliu  occllato*.  FlTv-niullu  of  Ml.  mt.- 

Sepa.    Baud.   [Zuttit,  Oken.  Filzinir..  Wie!»m.) 
Generic  Character.— rio-<\i\U  la'.eral.  (nunin'.^  between 
two  plate*,  the  na»al  and  the  lustral.    Su|)cto  nasal  plates. 
Tongue  Mat,  «|uaniout,  of  uu  arron  -head  shape,  nolclicl  at 
its  point.    Teeth  conical,  simple.    Palate  not  toothed,  but 
With  a  very  larcc  groove  in  the  second  half  of  its  length. 
Auricular  apertuies.    Muxxie  oouical.     Four  feet,  each 
having  their  extrenily  divided  into  three  unequal,  unguicu- 
lated.  subevlindrical  toes,  without  dentilationa.  Sidaa 
'lounded.   Tail  oonirol,  pointed,    Scales  smooth. 
Sxample,  Sc/.gr  Chajcides,  Bonap. 

0rAm;if »■.'».— Form  ^lender  aud  scrpcutinc.  l^IM.  Du- 
TOCiil  and  Uihnni  enumurato  the  t'ulLnMiij;  \ uriotif. :  — 

I'ar.  a.  l^|>|>er  [aits  coppery  or  bronzed  grey  :  two  longi- 
tudinal lines  I'll  tlio  back  dutted  with  black. 

Var.  b.  Two  black  stripes  on  the  right  and  left  of  the 
toeh,  instead  of  the  iwo  white  lines. 

Vat,  e.  The  two  black  aUipes  which  extend  on  each  side 
of  the  back  wider  and  more  distant,  and  separated  from 
oaeh  other  by  a  yellow  or  whitish  band. 

Var.  d.  Same  as  far.  6,  wiili  two  ailditioiiai  black 
strii  cs  on  tlsc  middle  of  iho  bark. 

/  <ir.  r.  Uup«r  part  of  the  body  marked  with  eight  or 
nine  black Btt^pM,altoniatiogwitbBsiinii7yoUo«orwhiliah 
stri|>es. 

Var.f,  ApparentlT  unifbrm  olire-brown,  so  pale  are  the 
o^t  or  ten  greyish  luiee  which  rim  in  a  longiiudinal  di- 
raetion. 

In  all  these  different  variatiaa  tho  lower  parts  aro  more 

or  less  pn-yisii  or  whiti«h. 

L'lriiiiit, ,  Ilnf'il'. — Th«>  foinli  of  Franrr.  I'.."ly,  all  the 
ulauds  (if  the  Meiiitcrrauvan,  S|iain,  and  all  the  Mediler- 1 


raneaii  sliorc  of  .\frica,  duiiu  this  -ii  ^  as  a  ri--^d<*iit-  1; 
!«  Viviparous,  and  livvs  upon  worm!>,  small  lelrc^lriat  ia(A 
lusks,  spiders,  and.  in  sbwt^  all  kiada  of  iDsoets* 


Aronlias.  Cup. 

Generic  CAaraof<r.~-Musxle  eonieal,  imerted  in  a  gtcst 
plate.  No^trila  opening  on  each  side  of  this  sort  of  rostral 
case,  and  having  each,  posteriorly,  a  longitudinal  slit. 

Totij^uo  tl  it.of  an  nrriiw-lii  atl  slinpo,  Mpiamous,  very  slighilr 
iiolclied  at  llif  p  ut)t.  'ruolli  conical,  obtuse.  Pulolc  n'>t 
toothf'l,  Init  Willi  a  longitudinal  trroove.  Oiil)  nno  eve1i<l 
(Uio  lower).  No  auricular  apertures.  No  hmbs.  Tad 
ahori,  oamai,  truneatod  as  it  wore.  Scales  smooth. 


Bei4«rAflMMiMi 
ahotst  |,p«Dtl»t  ettkaasa 


Example,  Af  ^nHnn  nif'if'ijgn's. 

Locality. — South  .Africa :  very  common  near  tiie  Capeef 
Good  Hope.   [AcoNTlAs;  BuiTOWOMi;  JATSUS^JtaSB* 

SCINDE.  [8i!»DB.] 
SCIO.  rCHios.] 

SCIOPPIUS.  CASPAR,  was  bom  on  tbe  87th  of  Mav. 
1576.  at  Neumark  in  tho  Palatinate  (Pfklx).  His  fum.^ 
was  poor  ;  but  altliou^-li  he  attackfd  Sraligur  fur  In-,  j  rctiu- 
sions,  hi;  was  very  an.Mous  to  be  considered  of  noble  lie-rf-tnu 
.At  t!ie  aye  of  seventeen  ho  published  s.juic  I-atiii  (icctn^ 
wliicli  "ere\ery  tavouiablv  received.  After  the  cuiupleVn  n  ^/ 
hi'i  studies,  he  travclleduiio  ItaljT.aud  in  l.S!s9  he  i: 
Fenrara,  where  he  wrote  a  panegyric  on  Pitpe  Clemena  VllL 
and  the  king  of  Spain.  The  pope  heeame  hia  protector  aoi 
patroOtaBd  Seioppiua  followed  htm  to  Rome,  where  be  r«- 
nonnoad  the  Protestant  religion,  and  the  pope  gave  hitn  ibc 
lille  of  a  knight  of  St.  Peter,  and  soon  afterwards  raaiK-  [  .a 
ODmes  Aposlolicus  de  Claravalle.  In  con«c(|uenco  of  lus  roa- 
version,  Scioppius  studierl  iheuloijy,  and  luiblishcd  vcvc»»2 
little  works,  partly  to  justify  hisuwn  conduct  and  (lartJv  tj 
support  the  cause  of  the  pope  against  the  Pruleslanls.  But'llic 
study  of  antient  literature  was  not  neglected:  he  elso  pub- 
lished  an  edition  of  Varro.  •  De  Ling.  Lat.,'  Ingoldstadt.  I«f  4. 
8vo.;  'Commentariea  on  Appoleiiu  and  liie  Phapea.*  Frmnk- 
fort,  1606.  lSm&,aiid  reprintod  at  Padua,  I66I.  8vo.  «u'a 
noleaof  Sealigorand  Lindenbrog.  Scioppius  ha.l  h,:li(t 
been  well  disposed  towards  Jos,  Scalitrer,  but  some  tvinaf;.s 
icspcclini;  his  conversion  to  C■all.oln■.^lu,  and  Scrh^L-:  . 
letter  to  Douza,  provoked  the  eiii.iily  of  Seioppius.  w  iiu  i. 
wa»  displayed  in  his  'Sraliuer  Hyiiobuliniaeus.  hoc  i-^:. 
Elcnchus  Epixtolo)  Joan.  Burdonia,  pseudo>Scaligan«  dc 
Vetuatate  et  Splendore  Gentis  Scaligefm.'llayns.l6t7.  Ota 
In  this  book  ho  ridiculed  with  llio  bitlorost  aMiat  Ibo  wv- 
tensions  of  Scahger,  and  attaeked  king  Henry  l\.vt 
France  for  having  granted  civil  liberty  to  the  Protestants 
As  tho  book  was  ai^ainst  Protestants  in  general,  the  di»- 
puti-  was  t.ikeii  up  by  se\cr.il  peisonsof  both  parlic-s.  *ai 
was  carried  on  for  many  years.   In  1608  Sciuppius  |>ub* 
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liblic-d  Msvcriil  oibui  walks  ap;ainitt  Ihc  Protectants.    In  iho 
year  followin::  lie  travelled  to  Italy,  and  at  Vonic  c,  ulnch 
WW  involved  tn  some  disputa  wilh  tiw  pope,  Scioppius  en- 
detvouied  to  p«nueila  Paolo  Sarpi  to  Join  (ho  party  of  the 
pope.  Tlie  consequeneo  of  thu  aitempt  was  that  Sdoppius 
urts  thtowrt  into  prison;  but  being  aooo  raatorad  to  liberty, 
he  Ttsiled  Vienna,  where  he  found  a  more  favourable 
rcropiion.   The  einueror  not  only  mule  him  eouncillor  to 
hi'i  (ourt,  but  raised  him  to  the  rank  of  count  palatine. 
Ill  liil  1  he  pubUAhed  two  works,  onn  called  *  Ecclesiasticus 
Aatoi iiati  Scr.  D.  Jacohi,  M:if;na!  BniannuB  rc-yis,  opposiiiis, 
Hartbcrg,    in  4in,  and  the  other  called  'Oollyriuni  He- 
giam,  Ser.  L>.  Jacobo,  Magnic  Britannia)  regi,  graviter 
oculi»  Ubirnuti,  oroniiun  Catholicorum  Nomine,  gratro 
voluniutii  canto,  muneri  raisutn ;  una  cum  Syntagmate 
de  Culta  et  Honora^'  in  8vo.    Bolli  books  veto  nuiiDly 
directed  against  King  Jamas  T.  of  England,  but  the  first 
nlio  contaiiu'd  fresh  attncks  on  Henry  IV.  of  Franrc.  In 
Puns  and  lu  Lor.duii  ihe  biiiks  were  publicly  liuriit  by  the 
hangman,  and  in  London  Scioj^pius  w  is  haii.ri.'Ll  in  effigy 
(1612).    Scioppius  returned  lo  It:ily,  but  alier  a  short  stay 
there,  he  went,  in  16)3,  to  Madrid.    IIoio  ho  became  ac- 
quainled  with  tlie  gl%mm<i[ical  work  of  Sanchez,  commonly 
known  under  tlte  namccfS  uu  ta  Minerva,  which  iurne<l  his 
attentioo  tosramnatteal  tpeculalioost  and  which  be  *\ib$o- 
quently  naaaa  known  in  other  parts  of  Europe.  He  had 
not  been  long  in  Madrid  when  otto  evening  be  ma  dretid 
f^iHy  beaten  by  some  aerrants  of  the  English  ambsasadut, 
will).  i(  is  posMblo,  had  ordered  bis  servants  to  pul1i^tl  Sciop- 
pius for  liu  insolence  towards  his  royal  master.  Sciuppius, 
not  thinking  himself  safe  in  Spain,  tied  to  Ingolstadt.  \s  lu-ru 
he  published  his  'Irfsgatus  Latro,  addressed  ngainit  the 
Kiiglish  ambassador.    Casaubon  bad  defended  the  King  of 
England,  and  this  circumstance  gave  Scioppius  an  oppor- 
tunity of  resuming  his  warilare  against  the  Prutustants.  In 
1617  be  again  want  to  Italy,  and  aeitled  at  Milan,  •vareon* 
tinning  his  bitter  enmity  against  the  Pratestanta,  who.  as  he 
now  declared,  ought  all  lo  be  exterminated,  with  their  women 
und  children.   This  proclaTnauon  of  .i  rulie;ious  war  is  con- 
tained in  his  'Classii'uni  Bi  lli  Sucn,  sive  Heldus  redivivus,*' 
Pavia,  1619.    When  his  tv^K.-  had  become  exhausted,  he 
returned  for  a  time  tophilolo^iral  sindius.  nml  wrote  several 
very  good  grammatical  works.  Uut  this  quiet  mode  of  life  did 
not  !>uit  his  quarrelsome  temper.    In  1630  he  relumed  to 
Germanj.  and  requested  iSrom  the  diet  of  Regensborg  a 
pension  for  his  servieei.  whieb  being  refused  tbnragh  the 
mtlaencfl  of  the  Jesuits,  be  became  Ihe  most  furious  enemy 
of  their  whole  order,  though  he  had  before  frequently  lent 
them  his  support.    His  first  «o:k?4  airaitul  the  Jesuits  ap- 
peared wii  ho  nt  lii»  name;  but  in  li")J4lni  aUacked  tlrtin 
uponly  in  a  work  called  '  Astrido|-'iu  Ecclesiastif  a.'  When  ho 
saw  liiat  his  own  life  became  eiidaiigereil  by  these  lerocious 
altucks.  he  retired  to  Padua,  where  he  he^an  to  occupy  him- 
self wi'h  writing  a  commentary  on  the  Apocalypse,  but 
before  he  had  cooiplatsd  tbls  work  be  died,  on  the  19tb  of 
November,  1649. 

Scioppius  was  a  man  of  immento  leomtDg.  of  a  prodlgi- 
ou-i  rncmnry,  and  of  j^rcat  acuteness.    In  his  knowledge  of 
the  Lii:n  l.)n::uii'j;e  ho  had  no  equah     With  bis  talents  and 
liMriuiif,  lie  iiiiuli;  havo  been  as  crcat  a  roan  as  Jus.  Se.i- 
hiier;  but  his  qiuirrclwnc disposition,  his  siruni;  mcliniitiuu 
to  satire,  and  his  intolerance,  constantly  involved  him  in 
disputes  which  reflect  disci-cdit  upon  liiii  character.  There 
nra novertbelcss among  hia  numerous  works  some  which  are 
atill  very  inefol  lo  scholars,  especially  those  on  the  Latin 
language.    The  number  of  bis  works  is  stated  to  bo  one 
hundred  and  four,  but  ho  did  net  pubUdiithen  aU  under  hia 
real  name;  many  appeared  under  the  fletitiinia  naiMB 
Nicodemus  Macpr.  Oporinus  Grubinius,  Pascasius  Grosip- 
pus,  Halofcrnes  Kri'.,'senderus  Mariannelus  a  Fano,  and 
other*.    The  foil  )Wiin;  list  contains  the  mo*t  important  of 
liis  works  which  have  not  been  aheaily  iiiuntioned  :— *  Veri- 
•iniilium  Libri  Quatuor,  in  (juibus  mnlia  veici  iim  Scripto- 
ruin  loca  emendantur.  augentur,  el  illustrantur,'  Niirnberg. 
1595,  and  AtDSterdam.  1663,  8vo.;  'Suspeclarum  Lectio- 
n  um  Libri  Quimiue,  in  anibuaampUua  duoeniis  locis  Plautus. 
ptarimit  AppvlMus.  Dionedea  Grannnalioaa.  at  dii.  rurri- 
gunini.'  Nurnberg,  1597,  and  Amalardam.  1664, 8«0u}  *I>e 
Aftti  C.  itica  et  pnccipue  do  altera  ejus  parte  emendatrioe, 
qutenam  ratio  in  Lai.  Sciiptoribus  ex  in2;cnio  einendandis 
ob>enari  debeat  Coinmeniiirtolu.s.'  Niirnber^.    1597.  and 
Amsterdam,  I(')i3.',  Svo.;  'Eleinunta  Pbilusophiip    SioiciR  , 
Moralis,'  Mayiu,  16Q6,  8vo.;  'Grammatica  Pbilosopliiea,  ^ 


sivc  Institntiones  OmmmaticiD  Latin;?.'  Milan,  182fi, 
s\o.  (a  now  edition  w  iib  additions  api  parcil  at  Amster- 
dam, 1 66-t,  8vo.,  and  another  at  Franeker  hi  t  7(J4)  ;  *  Parap 
duxa  Lileraris,  in  quibus  muUa  de  litens  nova  eonlrt 
Cioeronia,  Varronia,  QuinclUiani.  alionimiiue  literMorun 
hominum,  tam  vetenim  quam  recnntiorara,  aenlentiai> 
disputantur/Milan,  KIM,  and  Amsterdam,  1659,  8vo.  (this 
work  wu.1  published  under  the  assumed  name  of  Pascasius 
Grosippus);  'Auctarium  ad  Grammaticam  Pbiloso|ihiran], 
ej  usque  Rudiincnta,'  Milan,  1629,  and  AmsterJani,  Iti*.  I, 
Svo.  (puhb.sbeil  under  the  iiatue  of  Mariaiii^elus  a  I'ano); 
'  Arcana  SocietuUa  Jesu  publico  bono  vuiKata,  cum  Appen- 
dicibus  utilissiinis,'  1635,  Sva;  '  Consultaliunes  de  Scliola- 
rum  et  Studtorum  Ratione,  deque  Prudentiie  et  Eloquentisg 
parandttlfiBdis,*  Padua,  1636, 12mo.,  and  Am»tcrdam,  1669 
and  1669,  Bvoi.  j  *  MercurinsQaadrilinguis,  id  est,  de  Lingoip 
rum  ee  nomlnatim  Latinte.  Oermanira»,  Oraaoe,  et  nebraen 
nova  et  compcmliaria  Dis<  eiiili  R  itiiHic,'  R.i.^i  l,  IC.'jr.  "ixo. 
Scioppius  ttliO  wvute  nok-s  on  the  '  Minerva'  ul"  Sauelius. 
which  first  appeared  at  P.idua  in  I  ij'^. J,  and  which  have 
siib«(;qi)(<i)i1y  buen  iiuoi poratcd  lu  the  various  edilioQS  of 
the  'jNIinerva." 

SCIOTO,  River.    [Mississippi,  River.] 

fiCITlO  is  the  name  of  a  family  belonging  lo  the  pa* 
trician  gens  Cornelia.  This  illustrious  family  produced 
some  of  the  greatest  men  in  Roman  history ;  we  snail  sub* 
join  n  roinplete  list  of  those  membeit  of  the  family  whose 
names  bare  been  handed  down  by  historical  reeotds.  The 

first  Svjpio  meiitione<l  in  Ruinan  history  is 

J.  J*.  CtiiiNKLirs  S(  irio,  wlioni,  in  3^0  n.c,  the  dictator 
Camillus  appDinted  master  t)f  the  horse.  (Liv  ,  v.  The 
Fasti  of  tills  year  however  do  nut  mention  linn,  but  state 
that  P.  Cornelius  Maluginensis  was  the  magister  eqititum 
of  Camillus.  A  short  time  afterwards  (394  u.c.)  Scipiu  is 
mentioned  among  the  military  tribunes  (Liv.,  v.  24).  and  n 
second  lime  in  the  following  year.  iLiv.,  26.)  lo  the  year 
389  be  was  appointed  iniemx  (14v,,  v.  31),  and  two  years 
sAer  he  held  the  same  oiBce  a  second  time. 

2.  P.  CotiNELU's  SciPio  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  first 
rui'ulo  a-dilcs,  which  otUce  was  instituted  in  366  B.C.  lie 
is  probably  the  same  man  who  was  magistcr  equilum  under 
Manlius,  350  B.C.     (Liv.,  vii.  24  ) 

3.  L.  Cornelius  Scipio  was  intorrox  in  352  b.c.  (Liv., 
vii.  21.) 

4.  P.  Ck»BNELiV8  SctPio  Barbatus  wa«,  at  poidinfj  to 
the  Fast.  (Jons.,  consul  withC.  Plautius  in  the  )ear  '^  J^  u.c. ; 
but  Jivy  (viii.  22)  ealla  the  oollengue  of  Plautius  P.  Cor- 
nelius Seapola.   Scipio  Barbatns  was  made  dictator  in  306 

B  c,  to  hutil  f!ie  eoiiiitia  for  the  election  of  the  consuls,  for 
the  actual  consuls  were  engaged  iu  a  war  against  the  Sara- 
nites.  (Liv..  ix.  4-1.)  A  yiu  later  bo  tppaira ai pontifex 
maximus.    (Lu.,  ix.  4t>.) 

5.  L.  Cornelius  Scipio  was  consul  in  298  B.C.,  and 
gained  a  victory  over  the  Etruscans  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  FregetlsB.  (Liv.,  x.  12.)  He  is  probably  the  samewhob 
three  years  afterwards  (295  b.c).  appears  in  another  war 
ogainst  ihorEtmaeans;  and  was  left  as  proprmtor  at  the 
head  of  the  Roman  eamp  wbQe  the  prmtor  Appiua  went  to 
Rome.    (Liv.,  x.  «5,  26.)  * 

t.  Cs.  LoRVKLirs  Sc  ipio  .\sin.\  He  is  the  first  mem- 
ber ot  the  Cainily  tVoni  whom  vvc  aic  able  to  trace  the  pedi- 
gree of  the  Scipios  with  certainly.  The  story  about  liio 
origin  of  his  surname  Ajiina  is  related  by  Macrobius.  (Sa:., 
1.  (i.)  He  was  coi'.sul  at  the  t:me  of  (he  fir-t  Punic  war 
(260  U.C.),  together  with  C  Duilius,  and  obtained  the  com- 
mand of  the  tleot ;  but  in  his  attempt  to  take  the  island 
of  Lipar«.  he  was  blocked  up  by  the  Cartbagiiiians  with 
aavnnleen  vessels  in  a  port  of  the  island.  His  soldiers 
escaped  on  land,  but  Scipio  himself  surrendered  to  the 
enemy.  (Polyb  .  i.  21.)  Livj  (Ejnt..  17)  gives  another 
account  of  tbe  manner  in  which  he  was  made  prisoner. 
He  must  however  have  obtained  bis  liberly  soon  after,  for  he 
was  (  oiisul  a  seioud  tune  in  the  year  254  B.C.  (Val.  Max., 
vi.  9.  II),  with  A.  AliUus  Calalmus.  He  and  hi*  rolleaguo 
took  Panormus,  the  larj^esl  town  in  the  C'ar:lia^iniari 
part  of  Sicily,  and  then  returned  to  Rome  in  triumph. 
(Polyb„  i.  83.)  Foxtbsr  particulara  of  bis  lib  are  iwl 
known. 

7:  P.  OoitKKLit>i  SciFio  AmiA,  wm  of  Cn.  Comelins 
Scipio  Asina.  He  wasconaaLin22l  b.c.  with  M.Minueina 
Rufus,  and  made  a  soncessftil  campaign  against  the  Isiri, 

who  liaiiissed  the  Romans  by  ihcir  p>rn<-y.  (Oios.,  iv.  13.) 
Four  years  alter  (217  b.c.)  he  was  appointed  iiuerrex,  to 
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LoM  lli>!comilia  fur  tlocling  Ibo  consuls.  (Liv.,  xxii.  :{4.) 
Tit  tlic  ytar  ^11  hi  ,  ulien  (lie  nc-ws  arrived  (hut  Il.innibul 
ntUaiiriut;  with  Ui*  urroy  towArda  Rorae,  it  wvit  Svipio's 
•dike  lu  ^nvtf  up  nil  liuly,  and  to  dnivsU  ibearmiM  witbin 
the  wall*  of  tlw  eity.  <Ltv.,  xxvi.  8.) 

8.  L>  CoKsmivn  Scino.  a  lirvtber  of  Cn.  Coraeliui 
Scipio  Asina.  lie  «bs  consul,  in  259  ».c.,  with  C.  Aquil- 
liu»  Florus.  He  put  tlio  Hovt  of  tlio  Carthaginians  to 
II, -III,  an  1  .in::r'l>i.-<l  Uioiii  in  CoiMca  iiiid  Sariliiiia,  and  dc- 
siiu)c<i  iliv  tuujiK  of  Aleriu  aixi  OiLi.t.  For  lliuse  services 
]ie  wns  iiurourvd  with  u  Inumpb.  (Liv.,  F.f  it..  17  ;  Mur.,  ii. 
2,  Ifi;  V;>!.  Max.,  V.  I,  a.)  Xho  year  nfier  hii  omsulship 
<]2Ab  II  e  )  I  c  IS  iiicntiuticd  ia  \h»F»sl.  Cup.  ds  ceiiDur. 

9.  P.  CoHNKMlia  SciPIO.  aoil  uf  I..  Cornelius  Scipio. 
Ho  va»  consul  in  the  first  year  uf  the  «econd  i'unic 
wnr  (2)9 B.C.).  While  bis  <H>Ue'ague T.  Seillpronius  Loni^us 
was  sent  « ilh  tho  fleot  to  Sicily.  Scipio  Vollt  to  Spain  ;  but 
Mlioii  lio  hranl  that  Ilannibul  was  olrcoily  piepii:!!;:  tu 
riuois  tlie  UtuxKiinm  ( Rhftiio).  he  rotumed  by  seu  ti)  M  i^  ilia. 
The  sufftTiii^s  111  1.11  ^■;J^i;l■l  ^  f.vai  tbisvoj.iijo  i  ix-veiiled 
him  from  going  up  tlie  Kitone  inimeJialoly ;  atnl  when, 
after  tiic  lap-;o  of  three  days,  he  jset  out  lu  meet  Ilnnnibnl, 
the  latter  had  already  advanced  into  the  interior  of  Gaul. 
Selpio  iherefiire  tent  a  part  of  his  troops,  under  his  brother 
Cnaiua,  who  was  his  legate,  to  Spain,  and  with  the  rest  bo 
embarked  for  Italy,  to  join  the  other  Roman  foreea  there, 
and  to  attack  Hannibal  on  his  desci nt  fV  itn  tin?  Alp*.  An 
cntrapementl)ri\\i  i-!i  the  Carthaginian  Uuiuanhor^etook 
]'Li  x- I'ti  the 'rjciiius.  Ill  wliicli  ilii-  lt<iii-iiis  v.ere  defoalcd, 
uiid  bcipio  was  wounded,  and  compeiie<i  lu  leiire  across  the 
nvcr  Pu.  He  took  up  a  position  near  Placeniia.  but  he  was 
induced  by  the  Gauls  to  fortify  himself  on  the  Trcbiu,  and 
to  nait  fur  the  arrival  of  Sempronius,  who  had  been  called 
back  from  Sicily.  When  the  latior  arrived*  Scipio.  still 
auflerini^  from  bit  wound,  adviaed  him  not  to  engage  in  u 
battle  with  Harinilial;  but  Scni])roriiiis.  aiixi  iu^  i<> '-tnke 
a  deeitivo  blow,  and  seeing  that  the  eneiuy  unly  piuUtial  by 
delay.  oAVikI  baiilo.  Ho  was  defeated,  and  the  Carlho- 
pinians  became  mailer!,  of  nearly  the  whole  of  Northern 
Italy.    <I'ulyb..  iii.  lo,  kt-  :  Li\ .,  xxi.  32,  &e,) 

In  the  aunimer  of  the  year  817  d.c  ,  8ctpio.  whose  im- 

Esrtum  waa  prolonged  at  ilie  end  of  his  cutii>ulfhip,  went  to 
pain  with  a  fleet  of  20  abJiM  and  wm  land-trooM  (Folyb., 
iii.  97),  to  join  bia  brother Cnetus,  who  had  alr««(Ty  achte^^d 

im(K'i',.uit  I'nniys  in  Ili;it  cumlrV.  Ills  inU'titiim  w  lo 
drUL-  liic  liia^iMiaii*  from  S|iaiii,  ami  lijui  lu  l  ul  uJl'  ilie 
f  I  ].;;(■■.  w  Im  li  Il  innibiil  was  lu  n  cL-ive  from  that  cjuarti-r. 
Ciieius  on  lii»  Binvitl  tVoiii  Miusiiia  hud  laiuU'd  nt  Em- 
porium, and  soon  after  the  greater  part  uf  the  eastern 
coast  of  Spain  dti-lared  for  hiiu.  His  mildness  also  induced 
•everaloftbo  nuMid  lribe».  who  Wfte  discontented  w  nh  the 
opprcnaive  rule  of  the  L'artluiginiaita»  to  join  (he  Roinaoa. 
A  battle  near  the  town  of  Seimis.  in  wMrh  the  Cartha}iliiians 
Were drfi-.iii  .1  aiul  llu  ir  ufin  rat  flanno  taken  |  risouer.  maile 
tlie  RoinaiiM  uuisturs  uf  n>  ai !  v  i  he  uholo  countrv  between  f  Iil- 
lbL'tLi5  <Ebro)  and  the  PyiuiuH'*.  t"iiL'.u>  iimw  ti dI^ 
winier  quariers  at  Tarracu  (  luitu^oiia).  <Liv..  x\i.  ou.  ^c. ; 
Polyb.,  III.  7G.)  In  the  year  fulluwin?,  a  ^horl  time  before  his 
brother  Publiu<t  arrived,  Cneius  <]eleated  the  Carthagiuian 
floet  in  theniouthuf  thelberus.  ( lir.,  Xxii.  JU :  Polyb.,  iii. 
96,  8ifl.}  About  the  middla  of  the  summer  Pubhus  arrived, 
and  the  two  brothera  marehtrd  a^ain$t  Saguntum.  where 
Hanniljul  had  left  the  Spnni>li  hi'«i.i,'i-  i>n  setting  out 
towards  Oaul.  The  Ircaci.Liy  uf  a  Spaiiianl,  cudeil  Abclux 
t>r  .\l>ihA.  tlrl.vcri.'il  tl.i  iii  1,1  liiv  i-ios,  who  wisely 
sent  liiein  itume  to  tlieir  rela)nL'»,  and  ilius  gained  a  hold 
un  the  aflections  of  a  great  number  uf  Spanish  tribes,  who 
gladly  shook  off  the  yoke  of  the  Carlhaginiaiis.  In  2IG  h.c. 
the  .Scipio*  gained  •  victory  at  Ibera  over  IlaMlrubal,  who, 
after  th«  arrival  of  a  fresh  Cartbuginian  armv  under  Uimiloo, 
intended  to  make  ■  landing  in  Italy  and  to  tupport  hie 
brother  there.  The  whole  army  of  Hasdrubal  wa*  defeated 
and  ruuted,  his  catnp  was  taken,  and  he  hlm^•elf  cscapetl 

Willi    liiily    a    l<  \v    (i,;|ower5.     (Liv.,  i«.r  I  'flit' 

Npamatil^,  vviij  had  been  heavily  taxed  by  the  Carlhagiiiiaiis, 
willingly  submitted  to  the  Romans,  but  the  Siipios  knew  the 
6ekieti(»s  of  the  Spaniards,  and,  lu  order  to  keep  up  friendly 
Nlationa  with  them,  they  did  notlevy  any  henvy  cuniribu- 
tiona.  but  a}»phcd  to  the  M^nnte  M  Roinu  to  provide  thent 
with  the  ineana  of  supp' riiiig  their  armiei.  In  the  mean- 
vtlri!i'  Ma'.'o  arrived  with  another  army  fioni  Africa,  and  tujil  ! 
siege  to  tho_revoUed  town  of  llhlurgi  on  the  Baelis.  ilere  i 
 a  greut  tMlory,  and  mno  lAur  j 


aiii.iliPi  noj»r  Intrnili,  where  the  Carthaginians  on  their 
f!ii;i,i  I'lMtn  llhti.r^;!  h  id  )ak<  ii  refuse.  In  the  year '.^l-i  ».t. 
the  inipurlant  town  of  Ca-'lulo  deserted  the  cause  uf  xite 
Carlhiiginmns  and  joined  the  Rjiiimiis,  uud  when  the  turtiiti 
ni  irh>  n  new  attemrt  against  lUiiurgi,  they  wer«  beaten  bt 
Ciicuis,  i^nd  cootpmely  defeated  in  the  neijjbbuurliMHl  v( 
Munda.  They  were  not  mure  aucoeaaful  iit  »e\'0n»l  «li'«er 
attempt*.  During  the  following  year  the  Carthaginians  wm 
cti^am'i!  in  a  wai  in  Afiic  a  aguinsi  Syphax,  and  ihe  Snpi.'^ 
bail  titue  t,i  slronj^lhcu  ihemseives  in  •S|)ain.  But  \hv  uu- 
idti';  nip:ed  series  of  brilliant  ■>  n  'lino  ul'  thv  .S.  ip.os  was  w 
at  an  end.  In  212  u  c.  itit)  C^i  Uiiik^ktii.iu.i  tckumcd  ihL' 
war  III  Spain,  and  look  2U,UUU  Cellibeiiuns  miu  tlivn  psy. 
Publiua  Sctpio  commanded  iwu-lhirds  uf  the  Roiuan  furr<-. 
and  was  arrayed  against  Mat(Ok  Haadrubal.  M>n  of  Gim-.. 
(who  woiw  «u|ipairted  by  MaaainisiBl,  and  the  Spsmiab  chi«l 
IndibiUa.  Cneius  waa  oppowd  to  Hasdrobal  Barcas.  Pufc- 
hiis,  ill  lii^  assault  on  the  rank*i  of  Indibdis.  was  cut  iluwo 
with  ilif  ;,n-aler  part  of  his  anus.  His  brother  Cueuj-. 
i,li  inil  iii'.l  it)  the  faithless  CeUilu'i  1.1114,  withdrew  a*  far  il* 
he  luuld.  Krora  the  mana;u>re»  ot  the  enemy,  lie  coi,ji.-i.- 
tured  the  fate  of  Ids  brother.  On  his  retreat  he  found  h^ci> 
self  at  last  comfielled  lo  make  a  stand  upon  a  bill  which 
of  such  a  nature  ihut  it  was  impo««ib1e  for  bim  to  lortify 
himself.  Nearly  the  whole  of  his  army  was  out  to  |ri«<«c 
and  Cn^ins  himself  fell  among  the  rest,  29  days  after  ttw 
di'  iUii  f  lii^  ln  oilirr.  TliL  I' ttnstrophe  took  i  lai.-^'  ;ii  ib* 
s|>i m^;  (>r  iliL-  year  ^1 1  ii,t.  (liecker, '  Vorarbeiten  xu  eujc? 
Gt  ^  hi  hie  'les  Zwuiien  PuniscbeA KriefBSi*  in DahlDUIlfts 
torschungen,  ii.  'i,  p.  1 1.3.) 

lu.  Cn.  CoRNKLtus  Scipio  Calvus,  the  brother  of  P. 
Corn.  Seipio  (No.  9).  His  exploits  iii  Spam  have  juaC  kiMO 
described.  He  was  consul,  in  'Zl'l  BC,  witbU.  Clawdiai 
Mamelluat  with  whom  he  made  «a  «»iiedituMi  aniaai  the 
Inaubnans,  and  took  Aeerrm  and  Medlolanum.  ( rolyb.,  n 
:?4:  Plut..  .V((,v>7/..  n.)  At  the  bi'^imiink;  i  f  i!  ■  ■  :  : 
Punic  war  1  went,  a»  we  have  seen,  lo  buiu.n  .u.  ; 
his  brother  Publiiis. 

1 1.  P.  CoKNKLit  s  Scii'io  Africanvs  Majuh,  ihe  swi^ 
'P.  Cornelius  Sci|ito  (No.  9).  If  it  be  true  that  ut  the  aigeqf 
seventeeu  he  fought  in  the  battle  of  iheTidnua  (21iV  ILCO. 
and  rescued  his  wounded  father,  he  ronatbavu  been  ben 
io  iSi  s,c.  He  waa  in  tlte  battle  of  Cauna  t'il6  as  ^ 
tribune,  and  wa«  among  thme  who  after  the  defeet  e»c«[i»4 
fi)  (.'anu»ium.  IInu  lln'  ctuLT  •  ' lamaiid  of  the  icmain.:^ 
iiu  ips  was  unaiuiiiuii>ly  ciiUuatcd  lo  hiin  and  AppiU'*  Cti.j- 
iliu"  l*tdtdici,  (L.^..  wii.  i»3.)  On  th.5  i'cca>i ou  it 
owing  to  his  preseucu  mind  that  the  ituuiuiiis  of  u.; 
Ruman  arrny  did  not  in  their  des|iair  quit  Italy.  (Val.  Max  . 
v.  6,  7.)  Ill  '21-2  B.C.  Scipio  was  curule  ffidile,  tbouffh  Im 
had  not  \cl  attained  the  legitimate  age.  The  irihtttwew 
the  people  endeavoured  to  prevent  his  election,  but  ibr} 
were  obliged  to  give  up  their  opposition,  for  tlie  people.  «k« 
-L'ii:i  t>j  lia\(.'  ]u;<cixl(1  the  exi raordinary  abilities  of  \\  ■ 
yoLiii_'  mail,  elccici  h.m  almost  unanimously.  (Liv..  x\' 
J  >  l:i  -  II  B  c.  his  father  and  uncU-  IlI!  in  Sim.i.i,  and  d.f 
CuriiiBijitiiafis  again  took  possession  of  the  couulry,  wiiir'i 
they  had  almost  entirely  lost.  When  Capua  faud  fclUa 
again  into  tlieir  hands,  and  Italy  no  longer  required  ibor 
eiduaive  attention,  the  Rumanadetcrminedtoact with  iocn 
energy  againat  the  Canbagiuiam  in  Bpaia*  On  the  da;  « ' 
the  eketion,  no  one  ventured  to  come  forward  to  undert.it 
the  colHinand  in  iIils  uui.  Youn^  S  i|  i.i,  then  scarcel)  .;. 
years  of  am-,  at  la>t  i.tliatd  to  take  ihf  i{.minand  uf  lu-' 
army  in  Sjiam  Tlic  (j^ujilu  ui  i./  t-unk  \'.  iih  adiuiraiu4i  i' 
the  cutira^o  of  liie  )uutig  man,  and  gave  hitu  tile  oovmtauA 
with  proconsular  power,  which  was  aflerwarda  ptulomed  b 
him  for  several  veors  t2ltl-2(>(i  b.cO. 

The  cxttaurdioary  power  whieb  young  Seipio  oBureittd 
over  hia  oonimuporaiim  waa pacliapa nartiy  owing  tw  su]  «i 
•tition,  Air  he  wag  believed  to  ba  a  favourite  of  the  ..'.!» 
E\ir  si.'i  V'  lie  bad  taken  the  toga  virili>.  \\e  went  v»tr* 
ill  ji  iiiii^,'  iniD  ihu  C'a|iilol.  where  he  spiiii  ;->'UU'  hours  ir, 
^uhii.di-  ami  iiifiiiiat.dii.    lU  iu-e  all  hu  dni  ttu>  .  ..ir»nlrt«-! 
by  lite  j>eople  to  be  the  result  of  his  intercourse  wrn  mu 
gocU.   Kcipio  himself  undoubtedly  partook  in  this  upinid 
and  ehcriftlied  it;  and  the  eatraordiuary auceata of  uU  b» 
i  iitetpnses  must  have  atreiigthaned  hia  belief.  To«aid» 
the  end  of  the  summer,  in  210  u.c*  or,  aa  Livy  (xxvi.  4t| 
sa);s.  at  the  beginning  of  spring.  Scipio  «et  out  for  Spain  wnS 
an  army  uf  ll,<u  i>  im  ii.  lai:dicl  ui  ibc  imr.iili  il  tbv  IberiJk. 
and  undertook  the  command  uf  the  whole  lit  inan  fufo*«  it 
ain*  He  waa  aeoempaaied  by  hia  fiiend  Laliua.  Hb 
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fli*t  rilj.T-;  wn-i  to  paiii  j>o*session  of  Now  Carthage,  where 
thu  L  .u  ili:it;iriinns  ki'pl  llicir  Spanish  ho»la){cs.  Ijphus 
madt*  lUt!  atlock  with  the  Heel  frum  tliu  »oa -siile,  while 
Scijiio  conducted  the  operations  on  hind.    The  town  goon 
fell  into  the  honds  of  tliu  Rumnns,  and  the  generosity  with 
which  Scipio  treated  the  Spani»)i  hostages  gained  over  a 
f^reat  number  of  Spaniutds.    Tho  hostages  of  those  tribes 
who  declared  themselves  aUies  of  the  Romans  were  sent 
home  without  ransom.    A  short  time  aAer  the  conquest  of 
this  place  Scipio  wont  to  Tarraco.  where  ho  received  embas- 
titi  from  various  Spanish  tribes,  who  ofTercd  to  become  the 
allies  of  the  Romans  or  to  recognise  their  supremacy. 
Scipio  is  said  not  to  have  set  out  against  Ha&drubal  until 
the  year  following,  but  it  can  scarcely  be  conceived  why  the 
Carthaginians  should  have  been  so  long  mactive,  and  it  is 
•  probable  supposition  that  the  battle  with  Hasdrubal, 
which  Livy  and  Polybius  assign  to  the  year  209  b  c,  was 
fought  very  soon  after  the  taking  of  New  Carthage.  (Zonaras, 
ix.  8.)    In  this  battle  Scipio  gained  a  great  victory;  8UUU 
Cathoginians  were  slain,  and  22.V00,  wiih  their  camp,  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  victor.    Many  of  the  Spaniards  now 
wished  to  proclaim  Scipio  their  kinjr,  hut  he  refused  the 
honour.    {Liv..  xxvii.  J9  ;  Polyb  ,  x.  40.)    Ha-Mliubal  lU-d 
with  tho  remainder  of  his  army  towards  the  Tagus  and  (he 
Pyrenoes.    Scipio  did  not  follow  him,  partly  because  ho 
thought  bis  enemy  too  much  weakened  to  bo  dangerous, 
and  partly  because  he  feared  lest  ho  might  expose  himself 
to  the  combined  attacks  of  the  two  other  Carthaginian 
generals,  Ma;;o.  and  Hasdrubal,  son  of  Cisco.  Hasdrubal 
BarciK.  tho  defuaied  general,  however,  had  carried  con- 
nidcrable  wealth  with  him  in  hi*  flight,  and  with  these 
roeans  he  raised  an  army  in  Spain,  to  lead  into  Iialy  to 
the  assistance  of  his  brother  Hannibal,  hoping  thus  to 
bring  the  war  to  an  end  in  Italy.    During  these  propara- 
lion«  of  Hasdrubal,  Scipio  was  engaged  against  the  two 
other  Carthaginian  generals,  one  of  whom  (Mago)  was 
defeated,  in  208  h.c,  by  tho  proprcctor  Silanus,  in  the 
country  of  the  Celtiberians,  and  Hiinno,  who  came  with 
an  auxiliary  army  from  Africa,  was  taken  prisoner.  After 
this  success  of  the  proprnolor,  Scipio  united  his  forces 
with  those  of  Silanus  to  attack  Hiisdrubal,  son  of  Gisco. 
But  OS  this  general  had  retired  to  the  south  of  Spain,  and 
had  distributed  his  army  in  the  fortified  places  on  tho 
Bojtis  as  far  as  Cades,  Scipio  (through  his  brother  Lucius) 
only  took  the  important  town  of  Oringis,  and  then  gra- 
dually returned  across  the  Iberus.    The  power  of  the  Car- 
thaginians in  Spain  was  however  already  bruken.  and  in  the 
year  foUowinj?  (207  b.O  Scipio  gained  possession  of  nearly 
all  Spain  by  a  victory,  the  place  of  wiiu  h  is  not  clearly 
osrcrtnined,  some  calling  it  Silpia  or  Bsculo,  some  Ilip.-t, 
and  others  Carmo.    Scipio,  now  in  the  almost  undisputed 
posse>sion  of  Spain,  began  to  turn  his  eyes  to  Africa,  wt\, 
accompanied'  by  his  friend  Lwlius,  ho  ventured  to  pay  a 
Tisit  to  king  Syphax.  with  whom  La)1ius  had  alrendy  com- 
moaoed  negotiations.    Hero  Scipio  is  said  to  have  met 
Hasdrubal,  son  of  Cisco,  and  to  have  mn<le  a  very  favourable 
impression  on  Syphax  as  well  as  on  Ha.sdrubal.    After  a 
short  stay  in  A&ica,  Scipio  returned  to  Spam,  where  he  first 
punishe<i  several  towns  for  their  faithlessness,  and  subdued 
some  of  the  Spanish  chiefs  who  ventured  to  claim  their 
former  independence.     During  these  occupations  Scipio 
WHS  attackcu  by  a  severe  illness,  from  whicli  however  he 
I  -overed  in  time  to  quell  an  insurrection  of  8000  Roman 
suldit  rs,  who  wore  discontented  from  not  having  derived  from 
their  conquest*  those  advantages  whicli  they  bad  expected, 
and  who  are  said  also  to  have  been  bribed  by  the  Cartha- 
ginians.   Mago  had  in  the  meanwhile  withdrawn  to  the 
Butcaric  Islands,  and  thence  to  Liguria.    Cades,  the  Ia.<>t 
place  which  the  Carthaginians  possessed  in  Spain,  was  now 
taken  from  them,  and  thus  the  war  ia  Spain  was  at  an 
.  ':d. 

Towards  the  close  of  tho  year  206  b  c,  Scipio  surrendered 
tiic  command  of  the  Roman  forces  in  Spain  to  the  procon- 
suls 1«  Lentulus  and  L.  Manlius  Acidinus,  and  returned  to 
Rome.  (Liv.,  xxviii.  38.)  He  delivered  to  tho  Bcrarium 
the  immense  treasnres  which  he  brought  from  Spain.  Ho 
evidently  wished  for  a  triumph,  but  the  senate  paid  no 
attention  to  his  wishos,  for  no  one  had  ever  triumphed  at 
Rome  before  he  had  held  tho  consulship.  In  the  year  205 
1  .,  Scipio  was  made  consul  with  P.  Licinius  Crassus,  who 
IS  at  tho  tame  time  pontifex  maximus.  and  was  conse- 
({uontly  not  allowed  to  leave  Italy.  If  therefore  a  war  was 
to  be  carried  ou  abroad,  the  command  necessarily  devolved 


upon  Scipio.  His  wish  vni  immediately  to  sail  with  an 
army  to  .Africa,  but  the  more  cautious  senators,  and  especi- 
ally Q.  Fabius,  were  decidedly  opposed  to  his  plan,  partly 
because  Hannibal,  as  lung  as  he  was  in  Italy,  appcored  too 
formidable  to  be  neglected,  and  partly  perhaps  liecnuse  they 
were  inllucnced  by  iealousy.  All  that  Scipio  could  obtain 
was  that  Sicily  should  be  assigned  to  him  as  his  province, 
with  30  vessels,  and  with  nerinission  to  sail  over  to  Africa  in 
case  ho  should  think  it  auvaiitageoua  to  the  republic.  But 
he  did  not  obtain  from  the  senate  permission  to  levy  an  armv, 
and  he  therefore  called  upon  the  Italian  allies  to  proviae 
him  with  troops  and  other  things  necessary  for  carrving  on 
the  w.ir.  As  they  were  all  willing  to  support  t^e  con- 
queror of  the  Carthaginians  in  Spain,  he  was  soon  enabled 
to  sail  to  Sicily  with  nearly  7000  volunteers  and  .10  ships. 
(Liv..  xxviii.  45,  &c;  Plut.,  Fab.  Max^  25.)  Soon  after  his 
arrival  in  Sicdy  he  sent  his  friend  l.rolius  with  a  part  of  bis 
fleet  to  Africa,  partly  to  keep  up  the  connection  which  ho 
had  formed  there,  on  his  visit  from  Spain,  with  Syphax  and 
Mossinissa  (fur  to  the  latter  Scipio  had  sent  back  a  nophew 
who  had  been  taken  prisoner  in  tho  battle  of  Bscula).  and 
partly  to  show  to  his  timid  opi>ononts  at  Rome  how  ground- 
Ic'is  their  fears  were.  He  himself  etnployed  his  time  in 
Sicily  most  actively  in  preparing  and  disciplining  his  new 
armv. 

Massinissa,  dissatisfled  with  the  Carthaginians,  was 
anxious  fur  the  arrival  of  Scipio  in  Africa,  but  Syphax  had 
altered  his  policy,  and  again  joined  tlie  Carthuginians.  Tho 
enemies  of  Scipio  at  Rome  at  last  got  an  oppurtuiiiiy  of  at- 
tacking him,  and  they  nearly  succeeded  in  depriving  him  of 
his  post.  Without  being  authorized  by  the  senate,  Si  ipio  had 
taken  part  in  the  conquest  of  Locri  in  Southern  Italy,  and 
had  left  his  legate  Q.  Flaminius  as  commander  of  the  Roman 
garrison  in  that  place.  The  legate  treate<l  the  Locrians  with 
such  severity  and  cruelty,  that  they  sent  an  embassy  to 
Rome  to  lay  their  complaints  before  the  senate.   As  Scipio. 
although  acquainted  with  the  conduct  of  Flaminius.  had 
nevertheless  left  him  in  command,  his  enemies  attacked  him 
on  this  and  other  grounds  and  Fabius  Maximus  oven  pro- 
posed that  he  should  be  recalled.  A  commiitsion  was  sent  out 
to  inquire  into  the  state  of  alTairs,  and  to  bring  Snpio  home, 
if  the  charges  against  him  were  found  true.    Scipio  proved 
that  his  army  was  in  the  best  possible  condition ;  and  tho 
commissioners  were  so  surprised  at  what  they  saw,  that  in- 
stead of  recalling  tho  consul,  they  bade  him  sail  to  Africa  as 
soon  as  he  might  think  it  proper,  and  to  adopt  any  mea- 
sures that  he  might  think  useful.    Scipio  in  consequence  of 
this  sailed,  in  204  u.C,  as  proconsul,  with  a  large  army,  fiom 
LilybiBuni  to  Africa,  and  landed  in  the  nei);hbourliood  of 
Ulica.    Here  he  made  succa^^ful  incursions  into  the  neigh- 
bouring cuuiitry,  and  Hasdrubal.  who  attempted  to  prevent 
them,  sufTeied  a  great  defeat.    But  Scipio  could  not  gntn 
possession  of  Utica,  which  was  of  the  greater  importance  to 
nun  and  his  fleet,  as  the  winter  was  approaching,  and  ho 
was  <d)liged  to  spend  the  season  on  a  piece  of  land  exieiiditig 
into  the  sea,  which  he  furtilled  ns  well  as  he  could.  Towunls 
the  close  of  the  winter  tho  Cartlmginiaiis,  united  with 
Syphax,  intended  to  make  a  i;eneral  attack  on  Scipio  a 
army  and  fleet,  hut  being  infurmcd  of  llietr  ])luns.  he  >ur- 
pri>ed  thu  camps  of  Husdrubnl  and  Syphax  in  the  nieht, 
and  only  a  sm.iil  number  of  the  encin)  esi'a|H.'<l.  S\phax 
withdrew  into  his  own  dominions,  but  was  defeated  by  Mas- 
sinissa and  Lxdius,  and  taken  prisoner  with  his  wife  and 
one  of  his  sons.     Massinissa  married  Sophonisba,  the 
wife  of  Syphax,  who  had  formerly  been  engaged  to  him, 
but  had  been  given  to  Syphax  for  politicul  reasons.  Scipio, 
fearing  the  influence  she  might  have  on  Massinissa  (fur  she 
was  a  Carthaginian ),  claimed  iier  as  a  prisoner  belonging 
to  the  Romans,  and  Massinissa  poisoned  her,  to  save  her 
from  tho  humiliation  of  captivity.     The  fears  and  appre- 
hensions of  the  Carthaginians  now  increased  to  such  a 
de;;ree  that  they  thought  it  necessary  to  recall  IIann<bal 
from  Italy,  and  at  tho  same  time  they  sued  for  peace. 
The  terms  which  Scipio  proposed  would  have  concluded 
the  war  in  a  manner  honourable  to  the  Romans.    The  Car- 
thaginians however,  whose  only  object  was  to  pain  time, 
made  no  objections  to  the  conditions,  but  only  concluded  a 
truce  of  forty-Gvc  <lays,  during  which  an  emb;\ssy  was  (o  bo 
sent  to  Rome.    Before  this  truce  was  at  on  end,  the  Car- 
thaginian populace  plundered  some  Roman  vesiels  with 
provisions,  winch  were  wrecked  ofl'  Carthage,  and  even  in- 
sulted the  Roman  envoys  who  came  to  demand  rcpar.ition. 
Scipio  did  not  resent  this  conduct,  and  allowed  the  Cailba- 
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f'tuim  ainb*nad(»n,«n  iWr  leinm  fnm  Rome,  to  ptw  on  to 

C  :irihaj;c  uiiiniili:«tc<1.  About  tbis  tilDe(il  was  ihc  «u(uran 
cf  ihv  year  '^03  hc  )  Hannibal  arriveil  in  Africa,  bimI  soon 
coHi  i  toii  ail  army  in  iiuitiliis  fiir  exceeding  uI  Si  ipio. 
He  luadc  a  suici>5>ful  campaign  agoiaiil  Ma»-..iuasa. 
Scipio  was  at  tins  tuno  nifornifd  iliut  tlio  consul  Tib.  Claudiu« 
Utto  voukl  come  wiih  an  army  to  ATrica  to  co-operate  with 
him  tg^intt  HannibtL  Beipw.  who  wished  to  bring  the  war 
to  •  eoftflliimoD,  uidvu  unwiUing  to  sliara  this  elor;f  wito  any 
«i«fl)M.  d«t8fliiiB«il  to  bring  Hannibal  to  ft  oeeiriTe  battlw. 
The  Carthaginian  at  first  avoided  an  engQiiement:  but 
when  Scipio.  in  order  to  deceive  tlic  enemy,  hastily  retreated 
aa  if  hc  intended  lo  take  to  ll  uiiiili  il  followed  him 

with  hw  cavalry,  anil  lost  a  haiik'  in  the  in  iglihourhcKKl  nt 
Z.iiiia.  A  tribune  uf  Sri[nos^H)n  i\r:L'rNvard->  ci.l  oil'  ii  larye 
convoy  of  provisions  winch  was  on  Us  way  to  ilio  carop  of 
UBUDtbal,  and  thi»  suddenly  threw  him  into  such  dilFicul- 
tiM»  that  be  began  to  negotitkto  with  Scipio  (or  peace.  The 
condhieai  bo«em  which  Scipio  now  proposed  wore  so  hu- 
n)ilialin|b  that  the  Cartbneinians  would  not  accept  them. 
Hannibal  therefore,  though  ho  saw  the  impossibility  of 
gaining  any  further  advantagea,  wa«  comrL'lIcil  to  decido 
the  affair  by  a  last  and  de«pcralo  efl'urt.  in  :i  jicrsonal  in- 
terview between  the  two  i;eneraU  Scijuo  nv  is  mcxoialiU-  as 
to  ibe  oondilion».  Haniubars  army  was  in  a  b<i4  cuiidtuun ; 
tnd  in  the  enauini;  battle,  to  the  west  of  Zama,  the  victory  of 
Scipio «M  complete.  This  defeat  (in  '2U'^  B.C.)  was  tbe 
dMtlnblotfi  to  Carthage.  Tlie  conditions  of  the  peace  irhich 
was  now  eonduded  Mlween  Rome  and  Carthage  are  staled 
in  Punic  Wars,  p.  H9. 

Scipio,  on  his  n  turu  to  Italy,  wns  rcccivml  ^^it!i  the 
greatest  eiilhusinsui ;  lio  entered  Riniie  iii  liimnii!).  and 
was  luMiOL-fiirwanl  biitd  by    iln-    niiim-  I'l  .Alii- 

canus.  bcipio  now  fur  hcvcral  years  cwuiiiiutnl  to  live 
at  Rome,  apparently  without  takins;  any  part  in  public 
aibiri.  In  199  B.C.  he  obtained  the  office  of  ccn^r  with 
P.  .Alius  Pmtus  (Lit.,  xxxii.  7),  and  in  194  b.c.  he  ua-j 
made  coimuI  a  second  time  with  Tib.  Semptonius  Longus 
(Lit.,  xxxiv.  4'2),  and  prinraps  senaiui,  a  aiBtinction  with 
which  he  luul  nlrcLidy  bct-n  tiotidiirid  in  n  r..  and 
which  was  coiifcm'd  ujion  Una  for  U.cihinl  tinu'  in  rm  u.c. 
(Liv.  wxiv.  x^wiii  28.)  In  19.3  n.t'..  during  cne  (tf 
the  disputes  between  the  Carthat^inians  and  MasiiiiiiiiSii, 
Scipio  was  sent  wiih  two  other  commissioners  to  mediate 
botwet  n  tlic  parties.  But  nothing  vm  settled,  though,  as 
JLivy  (\\\iv.  (<2}  obeert'es,  Scipio  might  easily  have  put 
an  end  to  the  disputes.  It  is  well  bnowQ  that  Seipio  \vas 
the  only  Roman  who  thougbt  it  nnworihT  of  the  republic 

to  suppsul  tho-,L'  C:irt]ia:;iiii jns  who  pcr-i'ciilcd  ILiii.iili.-il  ; 
and  liu'if  \\a>  a  tiail.tiuu  ;liat  Scipio,  in  ICi  J  u.c,  wnsstal  ou 
an  i'm'ia<>v  tu  Atitn.irhu-,  and  iliut  i'.c  iiu-i  H.iiiiiibal  in  his 
exile,  who  in  the  rnnxefitaUtin  winch  iiH>k  j^lace  declarc4l 
Scu  Mi  ihc  nifst  uf  all  cencrals.  (Liv.,  xxxv.  14.)  Whether 
tbe  story  of  the  ounver^intion  be  true  or  not.  the  iiidKmenl  as- 
cribed to  Hannibal  is  certainly  jiisi ,  fur  Sci|>io  as  a  general 
woe  teeond  to  none  but  Uaonibal  himself.  In  the  year 
190  B  c.  some  diseomiont  arose  in  the  senate  as  to  what 
provinces  should  be  assisjned  lo  the  twy  consul*.  Ltclius,  and 
L.  Cornelius  Scipio,  brother  of  the  (jicat  Afnrunus.  Afri- 
I  anus.  althou;;h  hc  was  |  rinreps  senatus.  ofTured  to  iu  coin- 
paiiy  his  brother  as  legate,  if  the  senate  would  civn  luai 
Greece  as  his  province,  for  this  province  conferred  upon 
Lucius  ilic  command  in  the  war  aKaiiist  Antiochus.  The 
otTer  was  arr-epted,  and  the  two  briitlicrst  w^t  out  fur  Greece, 
and  tbroee  for  Asia.  Africanus  look  his  M>n  with  Inni  »n 
this  expedition;  but  by  some unluckljr  rhance  the  boy  was 
taken  prisi>ner,  and  sent  to  Aniiochtis.  The  kiiia;  ofl'erud 
to  restore  liim  lo  freedom,  and  lo  ^jivc  a  con-tidfruble  ^um  of 
iiviiK/y,  if  till-  faiiuT  would  interpixe  Ins  iiitluence  lo  obtain 
tuvuurabie  terms  for  the  king.  Africanus  tefu«e<l ;  but  the 
km;;  notwiihstandtn({  ^i)»n  after  ^ent  the  1>oy  back  to  his 
fether,  who  just  ilien  was  sulTermg  from  illness,  and  wa.s 
absent  f^om  the  ramp.  Tu  &how  his  gratitude,  Airicanus  sent 
a  message  to  AiitioenuSk  ndrising  htm  nol  lo  engage  in  a 
battle  until  he  himacir  had  returned  to  the  Roman  eanp. 
After  the  gteai  battle  near  Mount  Sipylus,  Aiiliocliiis  again 
n|  ptied  to  Scipio  for  p<>;ue,  and  the  latter  now  used  his  in- 
flux ' -■  "iili  ins  broil,  r  I. uc, lis  and  the  council  of  war  on 
l)eh..< r "f  iIh-  king.  Tlie  conditions  i  f  ilio  pearcwere  tolera- 
in  Id.  but  they  were  o!;erwBicU  made  much  more  !■(  verc 
when  the  peace  was  ralifK  I  at  Rornc.  [.Xntiociu  s  ]  The 
enemies  ol  .Vfnranus  at  R<iinv  had  now  another  charge 

»gMOst  him>  The  i>eace  with  Antiochua,  aud  ih«  condi- 


tions mopoeed  by  Arrieanus  and  bis  brother  Ludus,  ww* 
regarded  by  the  hostile  parly  as  tlie  ireauU  of  InrilMm  fruca 

Antioehus,  and  of  the  liberation  of  Ibe  son  of  AfrtmniM 
A  ihaige  was  1 1. CI efore  brought  aL;:;lIl^t  lliclwo  brolhirv 
on  their  ictuin  to  Rome,  of  htuait;  accciited  b;  of  ihc 
king,  and  of  having  retained  a  part  of  the  treasures  »hicfi 
they  ought  to  hare  delivered  up  to  ibo  acranum.  At  tW 
same  time  they  were  called  upon  to  give  an  account  of  the 
sums  of  money  Ihey  had  taken  frttai  Antioehus.  Lu«iaa 
teas  nady  to  obey;  unt  bis  brother  Africanus  with  ind^na- 
tion  snatched  the  accounts  from  the  hands  of  bis  broifaer 
and  tore  them  lo  pieces  before  the  senate.  (Liv. 
xwviii  jj :  Gellius,  iv.  I»;  Val.  Max.,  iii.  7.  l  .  »  l  l  r 
tribune  ot'  iLe  people,  C.  Miiiueius  Augurinus.  hu-»e^tr 
lined  Lucius;  a;iii  w  hen  he  was  going  lo  be  thrown  ui'..' 
prison  until  ho  should  pay  the  heavy  fine.  Afnranua 
drugged  him  away  ;  and  tlic  tribune  Tib.  Gracchus  ihou^ 
disapproving  of  the  viulence  of  Aflricauus,  litwraictl  Lucitii 
fi L>ra  imptisooment.  (GelUus,  vii.  19;  Lit.,  xniiii.  A&,i 
Afrieanua  himsdf  was  now  aumnened  beAica  the  people  by 
the  tribune  M.  Nnvius,  and  he  only  saved  himself  bf 
remini-ling  the  peiijdi'  of  \i<  lory  at  7.a.iun.  Al  cr  \hnt 
li(iuiile>  he  wilhdiew  tu  his  \  ilia  near  LiU  inuin,  ;ir.ij  it  »t> 
owine  tuilie  intcriio>iiiiii  ul'  Tib.  Gracclius  that  h«-  waa  m-t 
)  compeiled  to  obey  another  summons.  Ti  c  esiittes  of  h.s 
brother  Lucius  however  were  confiscated  {\b7  B.C.);  butibe 
sum  produced  by  their  sale  did  not  make  up  the  axuownt 
of  tbe  fine.  Hts  ftieods  and  clients  not  onlv  offered  ii 
make  up  the  sum,  but  tbeir  gmienisity  would  even  hate 
made  him  richer  than  he  had  neen  befino :  but  he  rcfmi't! 

to  accept  aiiMhini;  beyi  iid  uliatwos  ohsoluTctv  l.eecvkjn 
[  fiT  his  m:  jijn>i  t.  (  Liv..  X \\v  ni.  6IK)  .^fricanus  iicmt  le'uri,  ' 
■  1 1  niii  ills  \\jlunt  urv  c\de,  aiiri  he  s|  I'lU  the  hi^i  \  eii  s  ot  i .  i«  l.j,' 
I  in  quiei  retirement  at  his  viila.  (Senec,  Ej  ut.,  He  » 

said  to  have  wished  lo  be  buried  on  his  estate  ;  but  therr 
wn^.aa  Livy  says,  a  tradition  that  he  die  1  at  Hutue,  etui  wso 
buried  in  tbe  tomb  of  his  family  near  the  Porta  Uipena. 
whore  statues  of  him,  bis  broiheir  Lucius,  and  their  frmJ. 
Q.  Ennius,  were  erected.    The  year  of  his  deaiii  it  i  o: 
iiuilo  celt, .in  ;    fur  ai  cording  to  I'ulyb.us  hc  died  in  ;  - 
saiiw  year  \mi1i  llaiinibal  ami  Philopa*mcn  {I S3  B.C.);  »■ 
cording'  lo  nihoi*,  two  years  earlier  ( Itf  j  B.C.).    In  juJ^;  -.iz 
of  Scipio  Alricauus  us  a  general,  we  nmv  nr^r  pt  rh,.  jv. 
ment  ascribed  to  Hannibal;  but  as  a  Ri  nuiii  c    i/i-ii  he  u 
very  far  from  deserving  such  praise.   His  pride  aud  habf  U 
tineas  were  intolerable;  and  the  laws  of  the  const ituiiio 
were  set  at  nought  whenever  tbey  opposed  his  own  i  !<  >:  > 
and  passions.     As  a  statesman  he  scarcely  did  any  ;l.ir: 
vMirtli   uienti  iiiiii:;.      ]!y         wii'c  i^niilia,    daitghicr  i 
..iiiudius   I'luilli  >.  he  lia  l  two  duui;hters:    one  eif  wh  n 
married  P.  I'nrnchus  ."^  -q  n  Xnsiea  Corciilum  (Liv.  xxxmi- 
57> ;  the  oilier,  the  cxh  lu  iU  I  Cornelia,  luariied  Tib.  Sem- 
proni us  Gracchus,  and  v  iw  ibc  iiuthcr  of  the  two  Gmerb^ 
the  iribiines  of  ibe  people.   Africanus  bad  aUu  two  soQa. 

1  ■2.  P.  CoR»xu{i4  Scipio,  son  of  the  great  Scipio  Aftvs> 
nus  (No.  11).  lie  was  nn>;ur  in  IsO  n.c.  (Liv..  \T.  t:_> 
Cicero  (Brut  ,  \9  ;  De  .Swi/..  \  l  \  De  Off.,  i.  33)  say»  ti;.. 
he  wa-  n  iiinii  i.i  j.u.it  menial  powers,  but  ufa  weakU  r,  ■  - 
siitulion.  He  '.Wii  the  adoptive  father  of  I*.  CoruvtiHi 
Scipio  .Aemilianus  .Africnnus  N!inor.  Uis  epitaph  is  gtvto 
by  Orelli  (Oii<>ma<it.  TitH.,  p.  1S7). 

I  J.  Lt  tills  ur  t'NKit!!  Sc  trio,  live  second  aon  of  Scifr 
Afriraniia  Major  (No.  U>.  Hc  was,  as  wo  have  seen,  (aKri 
prisoner  in  the  war  with  Aittioi-hns ;  he  is  described  a»  t 
ronteroplible  man.  In  174  b.c  ho  became  pivior  ui  '.or.-s, 
h>  the  modest  withdrawal  of  his  competilor.  whi>  tnd  l"i  • 
a  ^<  .  ,'ie  Ii>  hi>  r.i'l^ei-.  bill  he  Was  in  this  vailie  year  eX;  <  ,  <  ! 
l.Liu  the  jLuaie  l'\  iho  censors.  (Liv.,  xli.  -j;  ;  V.nl.  i!;-, 
I.!.  :>.  1  ) 

14.  L  LoRNKLU's  Scipto  AsuTtrt  s,  Asiagknks.  «■ 
.AsiAOKMis.  s  in  of  1*.  Cornelius  Seipio  (No.  9)»  and  hrotbiT 
of  tlie  great  Seipio  .Africanus  (No.  1 U  Heaceompaaicd.  as 
wc  ha\o  seen,  his  brother  AAricanus  on  bis  campaigns  to 
Spain,  In  193  it.c.  ha  was  pnetor  in  Sicily.  In  i>.^i.'  i>  c- 
be  was  made  consul  with  IjtUus,  and  obtained  Grcvcc  ts 
his  province,  with  ttic  c  iiiniriii  l  in  the  war  aguii-.st  At-.:  - 
elms,  with  wh  im  he  liuii  ulready  had  srniie  ne>;.jiia!ii>n»  .  ■ 
h»f<  BC.  (Polyh..  xviii.  33.)  The  senate  at  U-utjc  li  •  □ -i 
a|  (  ear  to  have  had  any  great  confidence  in  Ins  lak>ut«  • 
P'lieral  (Cir.  Phil.,  \i.  11,9m  it  was  only  o»iin;  to  the  offf 
of  Ins  great  brother  \n  arrompany  him  as  his  lc>;aic  ili»i  U 
ubiaiiied  (Ireecc  as  his  province.    After  Iho  eoneltteir«T|  *i 

tbe  war  with  Antiochits,  be  oatumed  tbe  name  of  Am^ik^^ 
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and  entered  Rome  in  triumpli.  div,  xxxvii.  59,  &c.) 
According  to  Valcriiu  Antias  <Liv.xiiix.  b«  Ml«lmt«l, 
in  IM  a.c^  nwiuBcent  garnet  for  ten  dftjM.  Tim  monej 
expended  on  tlieiee  games  he  is  said  (o  have  collertcti  in 
Asia,  daring  an  eroliassy,  on  which  he  had  been  i^viil  tu 
6et!k'  some  disputes  bi-lwix'ti  Aiitiochiis  and  Eumenes, 
liliorily  after  Ins  eondfnin.ilion.  In  l>-4  ii.c.  he  was  a  can- 
didate fur  llio  censorsdnp.  but  he  was  deteated  by  b;s  com- 
IMJlitor  Calo,  the  great  coemv  of  bU  family,  who  in  hh 
censorship  tookawtj  torn  Sc^bAitbtieui  hit  Imhm.  (Liv., 
Uxix.  44.) 

IS.  p.  CoRMBLros  Scino  Avmiunm  AniCAmraHt- 
IfOBf  lOD  of  L.  Aemilius  Paullus,  and  adopted  son  of  P. 
Cornelius  Scipio  (No.  12).    He  must  have  been  born  about 

185  u  c.,  fsr  in  168  n.c.  Sctpio,  then  a  youth  in  li:s  seven- 
teenth vear,  loiik  :i  very  ai  live  part  in  the  battle  of  I'ydna, 
in  which  his  father  deleated  kmi;  Perseus  of  Maecdonia. 
<Liv^  xViv.  44  ;  Phit.  Afm.  Paul ,  22.)    From  hi«  eariie&t 
youth  he  bad  an  ardent  love  of  intellectual  occupations  and 
ealtiTated  the  friendship  of  meit  like  Pol^bius.  Paoaetius, 
LeelitM,  and  others.   It  wm  perhtpi  on  this  account  that 
he  appeared  to  hit  reUtimto  fpemntini; in  youthful  vigour, 
end  no  great  hopes  were  enterteioed  of  bim.   But  with  his 
partiality  fji  scirvi>  :   ui  1  Tfreek  refinement  and  art,  he 
e«t«eined  no  lostlie  stern  viriueH of  thobestof  the  Romans. 
Old  C  ito  was  in  this  respect  his  model.    At  tlie  liemnmn-; 
of  the  liiini  Punic  war,  151  8.c^  when  no  one  was  willuig 
to  enter  his  name  either  as  an  offleer  or  as  a  common  soldier 
fur  the  campaign  in  Spain.  Soipioi.  aUbough  he  was  at  this 
■ane  time  requested  ay  the  Maeedonians  to  settle  some 
diapvtaa  among  themselves,  cane  ferwaid  and  deelaiad  that 
he  would  gladly  accept  any  post  that  night  be  ataigned  to 
hiin.    This  exiimi)!e  iii«]ured  with  eouramj  even  those  who 
had  hitherto  kept  back.    (Liv.,  Fjut .      ;  Polyb.,  xxxv.  4.) 
Scipio  iliijs  ber.-\me  military  triiiune  under  L.  Lucullus. 
Two  heroic  deeds  of  Scipio  in  this  expedition  are  recorded : 
he  was  the  only  Roman  who  ventured  to  accept  the  cbai- 
len;>c  of  a  hugcSpnish  chief,  whom  he  slew  in  single  com- 
bat ;  Scipio  alM  was  the  first  to  %uulc  the  walU  of  the  town 
of  Inlereatia  while  it  was  betie||;ed  by  the  Romans.  Theae 
ptonfa  of  peneml  eoufage,  and  his  other  virtoea,  fllled  even 
the  enemy  with  admiration,  and  gained  for  him  a  greater 
influence  over  the  Spaniards  than  his  avaricious  i^neral. 
Lucullus,  was  able  to  acfjuiro.    (Appian,  vi.  54.)   Tlie  year 
following,  ISO  n.c.,  .Si'i|Mo  was  sent  by  Lucullus  to  Afuca,  to 
r»-qne>t  jMa.sainis.sa  to  send  a  number  of  elepbatits  over  to 
Spain.   Scipio  was  most  honourably  received.  Massiniwa 
and  the  Carthaginians  wwe  jlialjprepartD|[  fiMrhatCle;  Scipio 
beheld  the  contest  from  an  eminenee»  and  as  soon  aa  the 
Carlbasioiant  were  apprised  of  hit  praieneo,  they  entreated 
bim  to  aet  as  mediator  between  them  and  MasainiHa.  Bat 
he  was  not  able  to  effect  what  Uiey  wished,  and  he  returned 
to  Spain  with  the  elephants.     (Appian.  Tiii.,  71,  &c.) 
"When  the  war  between  Carthage  and  Rome  broke  out, 
.S<-ipiL),  then  still  mdilary  tribune,  went  to  Africa,  and  here 
again  dtstin^ui!«hed  himaelf  so  much  by  his  courage,  prit- 
dcncc,  and  justice,  that  be  not  only  gained  the  unhmited 
confidence  of  his  own  countrymen  and  MasMnisaa,  but  even 
of  the  Carthaginians,  who  trusted  tm  Roman  but  Scipio. 
Roman  amhasHKlocswho  «m  seal  ta  fim  camp  in  Africa  to 
rtipott  on  the  state  of  allUie,  on  thmr  Totum  to  Rome  were 
ijM!>>andcd  in  their  praise  of  Sripio  and  of  the  attachment 
of  ttji"  j,o'idiur»  to  hitn.   (Appian,  viii.  98.  &c.)   In  148  b.c, 
when  the  consul  Calpumius  Piso  undcilook  the  commaixl 
in  Afuca,  Scipio  returned  to  Rome,  where  everybody  ap- 
\^tkn  to  have  been  convinced  that  he  alone  was  able  to 
romplele  the  conque!«t  of  Cirthau'e.    Cato  said  that  Scipio 
slotie  was  alive,  while  all  the  other  generals  were  mere 
ahadowsk  (Lit..  Enit.,  49 ;  Polyb.«  xnvi  €.)  Tha  consul 
Piso  made  very  little  prognss  in  Aftiea,  and  when  Scipio 
was  a  candidate  for  the  ledileship.  be  was  unanimously 
elected  consul  for  the  year  147  B.C.,  though  he  had  not  yet 
attained  the  legitimate  age;   he  obtained  Africa  as  his 
proviii'-e.     Ou  Ins  return  to  Afnea  he  was  aecornpuiiied 
by  Polybius  and  Loeliiis.  and  immediately  after  lu.s  arrival 
he  saved  a  considerable  body  of  Roman  soldiers,  who  bad 
|ienelrated  into  one  of  the  suburbs  of  Carthat^e.  (Appian, 
viii  113.  &c>  He  roslored  dttcipline  in  the  Roman  army. 
Ilia  tttt  operation  was  to  cut  off  all  supplies  which  the 
Carthaginiant  had  httharto  rsoelved  flram  the  interior  of 
Africa,  and  in  the  (blhiwing  winter  (147-46  ac.)  ho  suc- 
cftile  1  in  tiikinj;  Ncpheris,  whence  the  C.-vrtbat;M  till 
then  had  received  their  utppltes  by         Uia  cwiuiuaad  uf 
F.  C,  No.  1909^ 


the  army  was  prolonged  for  the*  year  14«  and  In  the 
spring  of  this  year  he  ma<le  hit  attack  on  the  i  ity,  which 
was  defended  with  the  utmost  despair,  and  by  a  ilci-ree  of 

the  senate  lie  r,i/od  the  city  to  the  );roimd.  [^(^ari  irAGK.] 
H«  IS  .said  lo  have  vTejit  iiver  it-,  rums,  and  to  have  Uttered 
the  prophetic  vvoid.s  ol  Houum-  :  — 

icatTai  iifiap,  or'  dr  jtot'  i\(u\y'lXtnr  'ini}, 

(Ilia J.  vi.  448,  &e.) 
After  ho  had  made  the  necessary  arrangements  in  Africa, 
and  annihilated  an  enetny  who.  ihoisgh  humbled,  was  still 
looked  upon  by  Rome  with  J,-ahiU!i\ .  Seipio  returned  lo  Italy, 
and  entered  Rome  in  triumph.    \n  142  »c.  he  was  censor 
With  L.  Mummius.  uiid  at  this  time  of  increa-ing  hi\m  v  ho 
fullilled  the  duties  of  his  otliec  with  llie  f;rt  ale>t  -tncineis, 
and  wiibout  nitv  reaped  tu  person  or  rank,    in  the  lustniia 
wliii  h  he  performed  at  the  close  of  his  census,  he  did  not 
pray,  as  had  been  customary  before,  for  the  increase  of  the 
republic,  but  only  for  its  preservation.  (Val.  Max.,  iv.  I,  10.| 
It  was  probably  after  his  oensocsbip  that  he,  together  with 
Sp.  Mummius  and  L.  MetoUus,  travelled  through  Egypt, 
Syriat  Asia,  and  Greece,  to  look  into  the  state  of  alVairs  in 
these  oountries.    (Cic,  Df  Rep.,  vi.  1 1  ;  comn.  Acad.,  ii.  2.) 
The  war  a      i  f  Nuniantia  in  Spain  had  been  earned  on 
for  a  long  tune  without  success;  Scipio  was  consnlererl  tlie 
only  man  who  could  brinR  ilio  war  to  a  termination,  and, 
although  absent  at  the  time  of  the  election!),  he  was  made 
consul  Ibr  the  year  1-14  h.c.   On  his  arrival  in  Spain  he 
found  the  Roman  army  in  a  most  deplorable  stale,  and  here^ 
as  in  AMoa,  he  had  to  tetlore  military  discipline  before  km 
could  vanture  upon  any  enterprise.  Tha  brave  inhahitants 
of  Numantia  held  out  against  him  until  famine  rendered 
further  resistanee  impossible.  Tlie  town  fell  into  tlie  hands 
of  Scipio,  after  most  of  the  cilizons  had  put  aa  cnrl  lo  their 
own  lives.    Fifiy  of  the  survivors  were  selected  by  Scipio 
to  adorn  ins  tiiumpli  ;  the  rest  were  sold  ttS-slaves,  and  ihu 
City  was  razed  to  the  ground.    (.Appian,  vi.  84,  &c. ;  Liv., 
/.'/'(/.,  5~,  59  )    ^Vhile  be  was  cniragcd  in  the  siege  of 
Numantia.  the  Gracehian  disturbances  be^an  at  Rome. 
Although  his  wife  Sempronia  was  a  aisicr  of  the  Gracchi, 
Scipio  approved  of  his  bfot]ier<in*Iaw  being  put  to  death, 
but  still  he  was  not,  like  many  others,  an  obstinate  advo- 
cate of  the  privileges  of  a  class,  fur  we  find  hitn  supporting 
the  lex  (  i^ii  I  tabtdlana  otjainst  tlie  aristocrats  (Cic,  Hrul., 
'li>),  whence  he  was  con?iidere<l  by  some  oi,  a  man  of  the 
people.   (Cic  ,  .-{cail ,  ii.  j.)    Scipio  was  opposed  to  all  vio- 
lent measuroa;  caution  was  one  of  his  prominent  charac- 
teristics.   He  was  certainly  sincere  and  aisintdn»ted.  But 
his  opposition  to  the  popular  party  deprived  him  of  a  great 
part  of  the  favour  and  influence  wnieh  ha  had  hUhsrto  pea- 
aesaed  thioiwh  the  people.  The  oensaquenea  was.  that  when, 
in  131  &&.  he  was  inelined  to  undertake  the  oommand  m 
the  war  against  Ariiitunicus,  he  only  obtained  the  voles  of 
two  tribes.    (Lie,  HuL,  w.  ,s.)    lint  notwithstanding  this 
sliqht,  he  still  possessed  great  iiilUieiH  e,  for  when  the  tribune 
Pai>iriu8  Carbo  proposed  a  law  that  the  people  should  be  at 
liberty  to  re-elect  their  tribunes  aa  often  as  they  pleiksed, 
the  eloquent  speech  of  Scipto  indooed  the  people  to  ngeot 
the  measure,  though  it  was  in  their  oarn  Ihvonr.  ((^Xeril, 
26.)  Soon  after  thia  however  a  eiraimstanca  oeaumi 
whioh  called  forth  the  bitterest  opposition  of  the  popular 
party  against  htm.   Scipio  had  made  a  proposal  in  favour 
of  the  old  Italian  veterans,  which  had  been  approved  by  ihe 
senate,  and  according  to  which  the  dis|iulcs  ari^in)^  out  of 
the  distribution  of  the  public  land  »huuld  not  bo  decided  by 
the  distributors,  but  by  other  persons.    This  measure  pro- 
duced a  delay  in  the  distribution  itself,  and  the  popular 
leaders,  F.  Flaccus,  C.  Gracchus,  and  Papirius  Carbo,  made 
the  bilteiett  invectives  sgainst  Soipio  in  the  assemUy.  and 
called  him  the  enemy  of  the  people.  When  Scipio  repeated 
his  approval  of  the  death  et  Giacchu*,  the  denagoguaa 
cried  out, '  Down  with  the  tyrant  V 

After  these  fierce  debates  Seipio  went  quietly  lionae  accom- 
panied by  the  senate  and  a  ^reat  number  ut  Latins  and 
k-jman  alUes.  (Uic,  Ltrl.,  :i  )  In  the  evening  he  went 
into  his  bedroom  with  ilm  intviUiou  of  writing  a  speech  to 
be  delivered  the  following  morning.  But  in  the  morning 
Scipio  was  found  dead  in  his  bed  (129  B.C.).  (Appian,  Civli., 
i.  19,  kc.)  An  investigation  into  the  cauM  of  bis  death  «aa 
prevented  by  the  multitttde,  and  the  event  ramainad  a 
secret.  Publle  opinion  pohited  eat  many  who  ware  svs- 
l>ecic<l  of  havin^^  murdered  him,  and  the  heaviest  suspicion 
fell  upon  Carbo.  (Comp.  Dr.  Fr.  Gerlseh,  D»  Tod  dt$  P. 
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ri";7/«i   Scif  lo  .■Emilianii^,   rine    Hislniix-hrf  r  ' 

tuc/iU'tg,  Basel,  l^Vi;  and  y.\iu:TM\u\.iun,  /.'■itir/if/C  J  ur 
4i9  Atttrthumsiif>s''nsr/i,ifi,  1>-Jl.  No.  6.'  ) 

16.  L.  CouNBLit's  Scifio,  »uu  of  L.  Coiucliu*  Scipio 
AMaticus  (No.  Ho  was  ({um^tor  in  167  B.C.  (Liv.,  xlv. 
44;  V«i.  Max^  t.  1,  1;  coaip.  PigUiu*,  Anml.  ad  An. 

17.  L.  CoRNKtius  Scipio,  son  of  L.  Cornelius  Scipio 
(No.  IC).  According  lo  Pighius  he  was  quvslor  in  96  b  c  , 
S'llil's  cuiuhs  in  'J I  nx.,  and  prsotor  in  S''  mid  S-i  u-c. 
Itt  iid  B  c.  Ill'  \v;ls  (MhiNiil  wall  C,  Junitiis  ISurbauus,  and 
marched  at;uinst  Sullu.  bui  lie  uns  suddenly  abandoned  by 
bis  whole  annv  .  Nvliich  had  been  worked  upon  by  lfa«  agents 
of  Sulla.  .S'-ipiii  was  taken  prisoner  vith  hil  iM  Lucius. 
He  «M  tboo  iode«d  lei  ^  but  in  82  b.c.  be  was  sent  into 
•xile^  and  epant  tha  ramamiter  of  hit  lift)  at  Massilia.  ( A  p- 
pian.  Civil ,  i.  8  J,  Stc. ;  Liv.,  Ej.it.,  85;  Cic.,  Pro  Sext.,  3; 
Ad  All.,  ix.  15.)  Cicero  {Brut.,  47)  says  of  him,  '  diccbal 
noD  imperi'i.  . 

18.  P.  CoRNSi.urs  Scipio  N.^sica,  sou  of  Cii.  Cur;iL'i.u-, 
Scipio  Calvus  (No.  10).    In  the  year  203  uc,  when  m  i  h 

Jouog  man,  and  even  before  he  h  vA  hcun  quse^lor,  he  was 
aelaiad  by  the  senata  to  bu  the  1 1  >i  of  all  gootl  citizens, 
and  eommiuioned  to  go  with  iba  Roman  tnatroos  to  0;>iia 
to  raeeive  the  etaloe  oi  the  Idaan  Mother,  which  had  been 
brought  from  Pcssinus.  (Liv.,  xxix.  I  I.)  In  200  B.C.  he 
Was  unu  of  the  triumviri  to  complete  the  number  of  coluiiists 
in  Venuiia.  (Liv..  xxxi.  49.)  Iti  I'  l^  b.c.  he«.i,  ruriilf 
toddo  (Liv.,  xxxiii.  25);  in  194  a.L.  he  was  prsctur  (Liv-, 
xxxiv.  42),  and  the  year  following  propristor  in  Spain  (Liv., 
X&xv*  1).  where  be  fought  several  succeiisful  battles  to  the 
watt  of  the  Ibertu.  In  J 92  b.c.  ho  was  a  candidate  for  the 
oonauUhip,  but  he  was  oot  elected,  nolwiibstaodipg  hi*  aae- 
c«tt  in  Spain,  and  notwithttanding  tha  avpport  of  bis  cousin 
the  great  Africanus.  (liv..  xxxv.  10.)  But  the  foliowini^ 
tear  ho  was  more  succcs»ful ;  he  became  consul  with  M. 
Acilitis  (Il.ibrij  (I, IV..  \x\v.  24),  and  gained  a  aistml  victory 
and  a  tiiurov)li  uvcr  thu  Boians.  (Liv.  xxxvi,  .18.)  When 
L.  Scipio  AsiaiK-us  was  accused,  Nu-ic;i  cainc  f  j!\vn;d  an 
tus  advocate.  (Liv.,  zxxviii.  58.)  In  184  b.c  he  w  ;s  a  can- 
didate Amt  the  eensoribip,  but  M.  Porcius  Cato  was  )  rcfcrrc<l 
to  hin.  (Lk-t  XVtiS^  40.)  la  163  and  1B2  b.c.  he  was  one 
of  the  triumvirs  to  establish  a  Latin  colony  at  Aquilcia. 
(Liv.,  xxxix.  \1.  .14.)  In  171  b.c.  Spinish  antUi»sadors 
came  lo  Rome  tu  c.jTinilr.iii  of  the  exiorti.ni'i  of  their  Roman 
guvi-nu  ri,  .ind  when  tl'.f  icnaic^  ^ra'.iinl  ihum  the  privilege 
lit  <  !t  s:[i^  [>iiUuii»  lu  conduct  (heir  cause  at  Rome,  Scipio 
N  i  I  n  w  >  one  of  tha  patrons.  (Liv„  xliii.  2;  compare 
Ctc.  iJe  (Jrat.,  iii.  33.) 

\').  P.  CoK>-ELii-s  Scipio  Nasica  COBCVttm,  SOD  of  P. 
Cora.  Scipio  Naaica  (No.  18).  He  was  Darned  te  a  daii||bter 
of  Seipio  AfVieanui  Maior,  and  dtsting;ttithed  himself  in  the 
caiupriijri,  uf  Armilius  Paultus  in  MucL-doiiia  flJv.,  xliv.  r!5, 
Sic  ;  Pui>b.,  xxix.  b.)  Ill  ICJ  ».(  .  l.L-  \v;i>  cuiL-ul,  but  only 
fir  a  Niiort  time,  for  he  and  his  co11c:i|,'li'  ^ort-  obliged  to 
ub<licntc,  because  a  mistake  had  been  made  m  the  auguries 
for  the  election.    (Cic.,  De  Nat,  Deor.,  n.  4 ;  De  JJiv.,  ii. 

lo  1A9  8.C.  he  waa  censor  with  C.  PopilUos  Lmoas, 
and  Ihef  made  a  deerse,  that  only  the  statues  of  thoaa  men 
slniuld  remain  standing  in  the  Forum  who  had  held  a  ma- 
gistrary.  and  that  all  the  others  should  bc  removed.  (Plin., 
Ilitl.  Xil-.  \\\iv.  14:  Aiirel.  V  rt..  Fir.  llhittr..  4  1.| 
Scmio  ui  his  cfti-rirsii.p  mtrixiuced  at  R.unc  tl.c  use  of  n 
public  clep«\di  :i.  ind  biiili  a  portico  on  the  Cayitol.  In  his 
si.  eoml  cimsulship,  155  B.C.,  he  gained  a  nctoo' over  the 
l^aliuatians,  and  took  the  town  of  Delminium.  (UT,,  Epit., 
4 ; ;  Aural.  Vict.  U  cj  Daring  this  year  thaie  aeeuired  a 
priKif  of  the  stem  severitr  of  his  eharacier,  and  of  his  inHu- 
o:iri' ;  at  his  proposal  the  senate  ordered  a  theatre  to  he 
piill'.'d  down,  ttw  erecting  of  whicli  had  been  approved  by 
the  rcntun>,  and  vvhtch  wn^vcrv  n-  nr;;^  o<iii[ili  ii  in.  Si-iji'  i 
thought  a  theatre  uijurioiii*  to  the  moraU  ot  the  RotiinUH. 
(Liv..  Ej  it.,  4M  )  When  Cato  inAii^ted  upon  the  deistruction 
itf  C.ii!hHi:i .  8:  ipio  Corculum  o]>poM.*d  liim  on  the  ground 
that  tho  (.Ms^cncc  of  surb  a  rival  as  Carthage  was  most 
wholeaamo  lo  Rome  tlaelC  as  a  eheeit  against  cerruption. 
(Plat.  Cat.  Mtij.,  «7.1  tn  1)0  b.c.  he  beeane  pontifex 
miximus.  Rinpvcting  hi»  taknu  as  an  orator  and  hisstodiss, 
SCO  Cic  .  Itni( ,  20,  and  De  Sfnert.,  14. 

2ti  I'.  CoJJNKLits  KciPM  N^sicA  Skbapio,  son  of  P. 
Oiriichu'  Sripiii  Na-ir.i  Cortulum  tNo.  10).  Before  tlic  out- 
bn-nW  of  iho  third  P.in  '"  war  bc  was  q»ia>»tor,  and  comiuis- 
fttwoedt  aitb  the  oootulsCeosonousaiid  Maailtu»(U9  B.c.h 


lit  flemaivl  from  lla- Carthaginian?  the  ^clircry  ofthetr  arms 
to  thtf  Rumatis.  (  .\pjnaii.  vni.  iO.)  Hi?,  ^uit  fur  thu  ap«lii«^ 
ship  Wa>  liiiiUcCL-ssl'iii.  (L  ir.,  J'rc  Planr.,  l' 1  ;  Vai-  M^-. 
vii.  5,  2,  in  which  passage  however  he  is  ruiilounded  with 
p.  Corn.  Scip.  Nabica  (No.  18.)  In  Uh  i:  c.  lio  was  c^iuul 
with  D.  Jutiioa  Brotus  Qallaieus.  These  two  consuls  wrcr* 
thiovn  into  prison  hf  the  tribunes  of  the  people,  beeawse 
they  were  too  severe  in  raising  soldiers  for  tJieir  minaiea 
(Liv..  Ep^  55;  Cic.,  L»r  I.'Ug.,  iii.  9.)  The  chief  enemy  «# 
S<'ipia  among  the  tribuni:>  vtas  Curiatius,  and  it  is  he  who 
ii  biiid  ii;  ha\o  given  liim  the  nickname  Serapio.  Scipio 
was  a  man  of  vclK-nu-iit  and  irascible  temper  (C>t  ,  JinU  . 
28),  and  of  lufiexible  aristocrat  u-  principles.  lit»  haltmi  ^|^ 
the  measures  of  Tib.  Gnm  hi  -  o  great,  that  during  the 
election  of  the  tribunea  ha  placed  btmaelf  at  the  bead  a. 
his  party  in  their  attack  npoit  Graaehns  in  the  CapitoL 
This  enraged  the  people  so  much  aninst  him,  that  the 
senate  thought  it  advisable  to  send  liim  on  an  cmbaMV 
Asia,  althuu^h  as  poniifex  ma\imu!,  he  was  not  allowed  i'^ 
(|tiit  Italv.  He  died  at  I'eigauius  soon  aAer  bis  arrival  ir. 
Asia.    (i»lut.,  7*16.  Grocch..  21  ;  Cic.  Pro  I'lacc,  31.) 

21.  p.  Cornelius  Slu'io  Nasica,  son  of  P.  (JWml 
Scipio  Nasica  Serapio  ( No.  20).  Ho  was  eooaul  in  1 1 1  im; 
with  L.  Cialpuniius  Piao  BMtia.  who  weat  out  agaiu»t 
Jugurlha,irfaile  Scipio  remained  in  Ilalj.  rSalluat ,  Ju^ . 
27.)  He  is  descriln  d  aii  a  man  «ho  \va«  iiiai  oc^sible  tn  br  !><rs 
and  throughout  lus  life  behaved  tn  l!io  inusl  cxeiu{.^arT 
nianiiLr.  (Uiodur.,  /Va^m.,  xxxiv.,  p.  21 4,  ed.  Taurhnitr  ) 
He  died  during  iits  consulship.  (Cic.,  Brut.,  34.)  Cicen} 
says  that  in  wit  and  humour  be  excelled  everybody. 

22.  P.  (JoRNKLius  Scipio  Nasica,  aon  of  P.  Corii«l. 
Scipio  Nasica  (No.  21).  He  was  pnetor  in  94  B.C.  Ha  u 
mcntiooed  by  Cicero  (/Vo  Rote.  Aau  27)  as  one  of  the 
advocati  of  Roaeins  of  Araeria.  His  wtfh  vas  Lidnio,  the 
dau;:hter  of  the  ornt  ir  L.  eras'*!!?,  (("io.,  /?ri/r..  .'>«!, »  He 
\va>  the  father  of  I..  Lic.nivu  (  ra-sus  .Si-ipu).  winjin  Cras«us 
llic  yra;or  made  in>  adnplne  smi,  and  ot  Q.  Metenii>  l*ji;» 
Scipio,  vUkj  was  adopted  by  (^.  Metellus  Pius,  and  was 
father  in-law  oi  rv>nt|>ey.  Ifelallua  Scipio  vae  deftolcd 
by  Caesar,  and  fell  in  Africa. 

23.  Cm.  CoRNKLiis  Scipio  HnPAS>tvs^  the  eon  ist  a 
brother  of  tha  two  Scipios  who  fell  in  Spain  (No.  9  and  10). 
He  was  consul  in  1 76  uc,  but  during  bis  consulship  be 
u  IS  >jcized  with  a  parolytir  stroke,  and  died  at  the  bniBasf 

Cuuiaj.    (Liv.,  xli.  20.) 

:i  C  N.  lOaNtLirs  Scipio  Hi'-rM  i  rs.  jon  of  On.  Cora. 
Scipio  Hifipallus  (No.  23).  In  149  B.C.  be  was  with  8dfia 
Nasira  (No.  20)  among  the  commissioners  lo  Gaftheta 
(.•\ppiao.  viii  80.)  lo  139  B.C.  he  was  pi«tor,  and  ptwand- 
gatcd  an  ediet  aceoidinf  to  which  all  Chaldiaana  fasiiol^ 
gcrs)  were  lo  quit  Rome,  and  Tl.nly  wiilun  ten  dM>s.  (Vai. 
Max.,  i.  3.  2,  who  calls  liim  Cams  Cum.  llispalluvj 

25.  Cx.  CoRNKLius  Si  tiMH  HispvLi.rs.  son  of  Cn.  Corv 
Scipio  Hispallus  (No.  24).  He  is  mctittoiiedonly  by  Valenus 
Maxirous  (  vi.  3,  3),  who  says  that  he  was  compelled  la  gtr* 
up  his  province  of  Spain,  lo  which  he  had  been  arnt  ss 
(lumstor.  on  account  of  his  inability,  and  that  •fterWBtda  ht 
was  condemiMd  fiir  dishonest  eonduet. 

M.  L  CoBWBtttn  Sctpio  HisPAiLVS,  son  of  Cn.  Co»ti 
Scipio  Hispallus  (Na  21).  I'icdiius  (.trvia/.  ,i  /  .ht.  Ci.-t 
thinkf  that  he  is  (be  same  of  wlmin  Appiaii  {(/n  il.  i.  .ih 
s;iys  that  m  the  .Mirsian  war  be  and  L.  .-Vcilius  "  tt  qwi 
pulled  lo  «u.ca{w  fioiu  ^Lueruia  lu  the  attire  of  iilaves. 

For  the  history  of  the  family  of  the  Scipios  conipsxr 
Orelli,  (^naiiHuncoii  Tidiitmum,  a,  183,  fcc;  PauUgr. 
EticyeUifMdie  dtr  AUer^ummanem^)^  vol.  iL,  pw  CM^ 
tto. 

Hie  ihmiljr  lomh  of  the  Seipios  was  first  discorcrvd  m 

1616,  hut  it  wan  sr,(,n  forgotten,  m  fi  w  of  1I5  n  iiis  had  U-co 
laid  open,  ami  ilmbts  were  raised  as  to  its  ^;'■nulll•lne*».  lu 
ir^-it  the  (I'liilj  was  a_'a;n  d, -covered  close  by  tin-  ni.-Jira 
i^atc  of  S.  Sebastian.  Vtsconti  and  the  pope  took  g-  '  *' 
lerest  in  the  discovery,  and  in  the  course  of  a  year  the  wli<lf 
cataeoi&b.  though  in  adihipidated  slate,  wasdeaied  end  hid 
open.  The  inscriptions  and  other  cariosities,  among  whidt 
we  may  mention  the  beautiful  sarcnphaguii  of  Scipio  Bar- 
batus,  were  transferred  to  the  Museum  Pio-Clemeniinum 
at  Rome.  Tlie  imiriniiients  with  their  in-^rrq  ii  it  *  liv 
described  in  Muiiuiu:  ntt  dffcU  Scipinni.  publicuit  daJ  Cari- 
lifte  Erancrscn  Piranesi,  Roma,  1785,  ful.;  and  in  Lanxv 
Sag^i'',  v  d  I ,  p.  Hii.  &c.  For  the  inscriptioiu  aee QfaS^ 
Inscnj  i.  /,  i'  ,  11.  .j.jit-jjO. 

SCIRE  FA  CIAS,  a  writ  coed  oat  for  the  pwpoM  e&te 
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«r  •ofordnf  the  execution  or,  or  of  vacating,  some  already 
csi*ttiw  raeaid.  It  diKcU  the  shenflT  to  givo  oatice  (*  Scire 
fheia*,  wlwinca  th«  name)  to  tlvc  par;y  a(;ainit  whom  it  is 

oblakned  to  nppcjr  ami  sliow  cauM-  \\]\\  the  (uirpDSi-  i^f  it 
shall  not  be  efTicu il.  A  suiumuu*  to  this  vflVnt  bhtuilil  be 
scrvt'l  cin  ihf  ]i;irty,  vvhuso  duty  iht'n  U  to  enter  an  apiiear- 
aiin>,  alter  which  a  declaration  is  delivered  to  bim,  reciting; 
the  writ  of  scire  faciast.  To  thiii  he  may  plead,  or  demur, 
and  the  liubsequent  [irocwdings  are  analugous  to,  and  in 
fact  are  in  law  considered  U  an  action-  If  the  party  cannot 
be  auminooed,  or  fiiil  to  appear,  jud^ent  may  be  signed 
•gaiiut  bin.  The  fweeedings  under  a  adre  Iheias  are 
resorted  to  in  &  vtriety  of  cawa.  Tiiey  n«y  bo  divided 
into 

1.  Those  uliere,  the  parties  rctnatiiiiig  the  same,  a  scire 
facias  i.4  nec«<v>ary  tu  revtvc  ur  set  in  operation  the  record. 

2.  Those  where  another  party  ledts  to  bonelltvOrbeooiiMs 
charKeablo,  or  is  injurc<l,  by  ii. 

Ill  ca«c«  where  a  year  and  a  day  have  elapsed  since  judg- 
ment lia»  been  aigned,  and  notbiog  (aiich  aa  a  writ  of  error, 
an  ihjuneiioii.  ftc)  has  esistad  lo  stay  Airtber  proceedings, 
it  is  a  legal  presumption  that  the  judgment  has  cither  been 
executed,  or  that  the  plaintiff  has  released  the  execution. 
Accordingly  in  siuli  ease  execution  cannot  issue  against  the 
defciidant  until  he  Las  hm]  an  opportunity,  by  means  of 
the  noin  c  yiNcii  lu:n  under  a  scire  facias,  of  appearing  and 
alioviiiK  *ny  cause  which  may  exist  why  execution  should 
not  i«sue  aguiniit  him.  If  the  plaintiff  attonpt  to  take  out 
eieeution  in  aocb  a  case  vitbout  having  recounie  to  a  scire 
ibdaa*  the  execution  may  be  set  aaide  by  a  writ  of  error,  or 
upon  oppUeation  to  the  court,  «r  beturc  a  judge.  If  the  judg- 
ment has  been  signe^l  mora  than  ten  years,  a  seire  facias 
ilbelf  cannot  iss'je  viules-,  with  tlic  pernu-sion  of  the  court 
or  a  judge  :  and  it  would  seem  that  by  the  rc<>cnt  statute 
3  ntul  t  William  IV.,  c.  '27,  s.  40^  procwNlinga  an  limited  to 
a  period  of  twenty  years. 

Upon  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiff  in  debt  on  an  instrument 
under  seal,  by  which  the  defendant  is  bound  in  a  penal 
•urn  for  the  perfemance  of  any  acu,  the  jury  assess  the 
anoaotof  damtc<*  Mtaally  incurred  by  the  breach  of  per* 
foraranee  which  is  the  subject  of  the  existing  nelion.  The 
judgment  nevertheless  i'^  eiitrrcd  for  tlic  wliole  ])cnalty,  but 
execution  i^  taken  out  far  the  atuount  of  the  damage* 
assessed.  The  jui!(;nieiit  still  remains  a>  a  sec  urity  to  the 
plaintiff  in  case  any  tutttier  brear-hos  are  committed.  If 
further  breaches  are  committed,  the  |>l.uniiff  sues  out  asnre 
lacia<(  to  put  the  judgment  again  iu  force  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  the  further  compeneation  which  has  beomne  due 
to  bina*  Where  partiee  have  onlerod  into  o  rocogoiiaiice 
[RvcoairiiAivcc].  and  either  the  oonoaor  or  eoousoe  die 
within  a  }ear.  or  execution  is  not  taken  out  within  a  year 
attet  the  day  of  payment  assigned  by  it.  a  scire  facias  roust 
ho  <(ue<l  out  m  order  to  have  excculmn  upon  it.  Hy  .1  and  4 
Wiiiiaiu  IV.,  c.  42,  8.  3.  the  bcuu  facias  roust  he  brought 
somo  time  within  twenty  years  from  the  tunc  uben  the 
party  became  liable.  Where  the  plaintiff,  having  bad  oxccu* 
tioa  hy  elegit,  under  which  ho  obtains  possession  of  a  moiety 
of  tite  rents  and  profiu  of  the  defendant's  land,  baa  bad  the 
debt  satisfied  by  payment  or  frotn  Uie  pioAta  of  the  taad, 
seiie  facias  may  be  brought  to  recover  the  land. 

S.  The  cases  of  more  ordinary  occurrence  under  the 
second  head  are  those  wher<!  one  of  the  parties  to  an  action 
becomes  baiikni]>t,  or  insolvent,  or  dies,  or,  being  a  female, 
niarries,  or  where  it  is  nought  to  enforce  the  rights  of  a 
plainlitf  a^-aiust  the  bad  to  an  action,  or  lo  set  aside  letters 
patent.  If  a  plaintiff  become  bankrupt  after  interlocutory 
ond  before  final  judgment,  bis  amignees  ahoald  aoe  ont  a 
aeiro  facias  to  mafce  raomfelm  partiei  to  it  waA  hsvo  oxoeo- 
tion.  If  the  bankruntcy  occurs  |woding  »  writ  of  error 
brought  by  the  defendant,  the  asmgneea  should  affirm  the 
ju'li^iuent  in  his  name,  and  then  sue  out  a  scire  facias.  TIio 
tame  eoursc  is  lo  he  uilopted  iii  the  case  of  insolvency.  If 
ciilicr  party  lo  an  action  die  between  the  veniict  and  judg- 
ment, the  judgrauni  may,  by  17  Charles  il..c.  be  entered  as 
if  no  such  death  had  occurred,  provided  the  entry  be  made 
iritbin  two  t«rms ;  and  the  efleet  will  therefore  be  the 
aomo  aa  if  the  deatii  had  ocenrred  after  flnal  judgment,  and 
before  execution.  In  auch  CMO  a  scire  facias  mtiat  bo 
brought  by  or  against  thoae  who,  in  the  rapacity  of  executors, 
&e.,  Topre^ient  the  decca.sc<I  parly.  Where  the  death  occurs 
between  Interlocutory  and  final  judgment,  the  action  doc^ 
not  abate,  hut  a  &circ  facia?  i»  nceessary  to  revive  it. 
Whom  ajudge  has  sealed  a  btU  of  exceptioo*  aiul  diea,  a 


scire  froiaa  nnst  be  brought  agiint  bis  oxaeaton  to  eerlify 
it.  If  a  woman  obtain  a  iudgmanti  tnd  many  before  cmccu- 
tion,  the  faosband  and  wife  most  sue  out  a  sciro  facia!*  ta 

have  C'\i'clitii)n.      .\licl  if  j iult;iiieiit  is  oht.iim  d  a^;ii;ist 
woman,  and  .she  marries  heluie  extcufiuu,  a>c.re  facuis  nuist 
he  brought  against  her  a;nl  her  husband  before  i'?LLr.;ii,.a 
can  bo  obtained.  The  objt.>ct  of  liie  recognizance'  into  uhirh 
the  bail  to  an  action  enter,  is  to  secure  to  the  plaintiff  ihi« 
payment  of  the  damages  and  co&ts  to  which  the  dvfciidnnt 
may  become  liable,  or  his  surrender  as  a  prisoner.    If  iho 
plaintiff  obtain  a  verdict,  and  the  defendant  fail  to  perform 
either  of  those  conditions^  the  plaintiff  may  proceed  by  seire 
facias  against  the  bail.    To  this  the  bail  may  plead  tin;  he 
has  given  time  to  the  defendant  without  their  concurreucu 
or  any  other  lact  \>\  whicl,  their  liabiliiy  is  discharged.  A 
^cire  facias     ilit;  utily  proceeding  available  for  the  purpose 
I'f  repealing  letters  patent  by  which  the  kin;^  has  made  a 
grant  injurious  to  some  party,  as  where  he  has  Kranied  the 
samotmng  w  hich  he  had  already  granted  to  another  person; 
or  a  new  market  or  fair  is  granted  to  the  prejudice  of  an 
antient  ooe^  &e.  The  king  may  have  a  scire  iacias  to  repeal 
his  own  grant,  and  any  subject  who  is  injured  by  it  may 
)etition  the  king  to  use  bis  name  for  its  repeal.  Scire  fac  ias 
ic*  to  rec  j\ei-  the  money  from  u  siieniV  who  has  levied 
uriiler  a  (ieii  facias  anil  rclams  iJie  proceeds,    ('i  Wms. 
Sautit!..  ;t :  Tidd's  iVurt,.-  - ;  Archbo|d*a  fhielke.) 
SClRimUS.  [Cancmr.] 
SLISSURELLA.  [Turbin.vcba.] 
SCITAMrNACE,*.  [Zlvoibrrack*.! 
SCIU'RID/E.  [Squihrel:..] 
SCLAVONIC;  8CLAVON1AN8.  [SiATOmc] 
SCLBRANTHA'CB.A,  a  small  natural  order  of  plants 
placed  by  Lindlcy  iu  the  curvcnibrynso  group  i  f  iiu'om].'.eta 
Kxopi^ens.  They  arc  small  herbs  w  iili  opjujsiie  leaves  >v  iihout 
stipules,  liavinjj  axillary  few  le  llowers,  which  are  herma- 
phroiiiie.    The  calyx  is -I  j  toutheii,  w.ih  on  urc^olalo  tube; 
stamens  l-lo  ;  ovary  simple,  superior,  l-seeded  ;  styles  2  or 
I  ;  fruit  a  membranoui  utricle,  which  is  surrounded  by  the 
hardened  cnlyx  ;  seeds  pciiJuluua;  einbrjo cylindrical,  lying 
curved  round  &rinaceou«  albumen.  Tfaoy  ore  mostly  native* 
of  barren  Mds  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  North  America.  Tim 
plants  of  this  order  are  nearly  related  to  Chcnopodiacea  , 
hut  from  these  they  differ  in  the  Indurated  tube  uf  the  (  al  w, 
from  the  orifice  of  which  the  stamens  proreeil,  .irwl  aUo  in 
the  iiuniher  (jflhe  stamens,  wliieh  ofti-ii  exceeds  tliat  of  iho 
div  isions  of  the  c  alyx.    The  Si  lerair.hus  percnnis  was  for- 
merly iiie<l  in  ine<licine.   The  Fuliidi  or  German  coobincal 
is  o'litaitU'il  fi'iii  the  riiots  of  this  plaoL 
SCLEROTICA.  [Eye.] 
SCl.ERCyTlCUH.  [BxeoT.} 

SCO'LIA  (from  etoXic,  crooked)  were  short  drinkin^'- 
soogs,  which  were  invented  and  cultivated  h\  ilio  aiuient 
Greeks.  The  origin  of  the  name  'crooked  suii^;s'  iias  been 
explained  by  the  ontients  thcm»elv(  s  in  a  variety  ot'»ay», 
of  which  we  shall  mention  only  two.  Some  supposed  that 
these  songs  were  calknl  scolia  because  they  were  not  sung  by 
the  guests  in  succession,  and  in  the  order  in  whi^  they  lay 
on  their  coudies,  but  irregularly,  and  without  any  deflnito 
order:  others  thought  tlmtthe  name  referred  to  pecuUaiiliea 
in  their  metrical  mnass  or,  which  is  the  most  pmboble  of 
all,  to  certain  libertiea  which  the  singer  might  take  in  de- 
livering his  song.  The  first  of  these  tvro  opinions,  though 
not  a  probable  account  of  the  origin  of  the  name  scoIkiii. 
yet  contains  the  true  account  of  the  manner  in  w  hich  sinlia 
were  sung.  Artemon  (Ap.  Alhen.,  x\\  n.  694)  and  I'lutarcb 
(Sympotn  p-  6 Id)  distinguish  three  kinds  of  soolia,  viz.  tboso 
which  were  sung  in  a  chorua  by  a  whole  company,  thoso 
which  were  i<ung  by  all  tha  gosats  in  succession,  and  those 
which  were  only  song  hf  persons  wril  skilled  in  tbo  thing; 
who.  when  they  ceased,  called  upon  another  nembor  ct 
ilie  company  to  ^o  on.  But  tlie  nann-  seolion  seems,  in  the 
first  two  of  these  ca-es,  lo  be  a|>p!ied  iiiipropcrly,  as  (liey 
must  rather  be  considered  a  kind  of  prelude  to  the  real 
scolia,  which  is  in  fact  implied  in  the  description  given  by 
Plutarch  (/.  c).  These  drinking  songs  were  generally  ac- 
companied by  the  lyre,  which  was  handed  by  tne  la.<«t  singer 
to  his  successor:  in  some  cases  however,  when  pprsons 
wora  ttoabto  to  phiy  the  Ijfra,  a  laurel  or  myrtle  bnneh  was 
bended  to  them.  Scolia  were  first  song  snd  composed  hy 
t!ic  Greeks  of  the  iVolian  race,  and  especially  in  Lesbos; 
but  the  custom  was  thence  transferred  into  Attica,  where  it 
siibftoquently  became  a  universal  practice  to  sing  scolia  at 
repasts.  The  conteoti  of  these  ahuf  t  tongs,  which,  in  the 
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specimens  »t\)]  ixt.mf,  ■^i-M  nn  exceed  four  linea,  varieJ  ac-  | 
coriiing  to  lime  aud  ciicuinsunces ;  but  it  was  a  ruli'  tluit 
only  beautiTuI  iicolia  should  lie  sung,  that  is,  such  con- 
tained some  UMjfiil  tnaxim  or  sonic  ttlu''.il  idea.  (Arte- 
CQon,  /.  c.)  The  iiiL'tri's  la  which  sco'iia  ^ore  written  are  of 
a  livslymnd  an lui  iu  l  chancier,  and*  on  lb«  whoUt,  raiambl* 
thoieuwd  by  the  I\rie  poets  oP  tbe  Aolitn  ndiool.  Ter^ 

{tandcr  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  who  wrote  soolia,  and 
\f!  was  fullowcd  by  Alcasus,  Sappho,  Anacreon,  Praxilla. 
Siiiii.niilo-i,  Pindar,  and  inativ  oiIili-;.  A  collection  of 
Greek  s.  alii  <.ti!l  extant  ha*  nude  by  C.  D.  Ilgen,  in 
hi*  ^  "'    '  Caimina  convivialia  Gra-coruin,  mclris 

•a»  resiiiuta  ot  Bnimadvenioaibue  illustrata,'  Jena,  1798. 
Tlw  number  of  sealia  in  this  eoUaetUm  it  dftyt  but  ihty  arc 
not  all  real  teolia. 

(Compare  Muller,  Hitt.  vf  Qnek  Lil^  L.  p.  188.  &c. ; 
liiHle.  Uetrhirhte  der  fftltentMehett  DidUhiiisit  xtL  ilt  part 

2.  p.  431;  Sic  ) 

SCO'LIADyli,  a  family  of  ^surial  Ilynx  noiit.  rous 
InnccUi.digtinguished  by  the  following  characters  cumbincil : 
antenniD  thick  in  the  females,  shorter  than  the  head  and 
thorax ;  femora  bent  near  the  apex,  and  ronipreucd;  legs 
abort  and  staut,  and  dentaly  elothed  with  spinv  haiit.  The 
thorax  it  often  abort,  and  produeed  on  each  aid*. 

Tlie  ramilv  BeJiaAe  U  thus  subdividetl  liy  Ijatreille: — 

I.  I'ttlpi  always  very  short.  l.';,'iil;i  uiih  tlinc  linonr  divi- 
sions. Abdomen  of  the  iii  ili'  Ili  nun  lud  1)\  Uirt<-'  ^llll)L'>. 
Stit^ma  replaced  by  a  sinall  n  il     .v,  .V;. 

il.  Muvillary  valpi  generally  el  ii;;  ili  ii.  Lijrula  bro»il 
and  expanded  al  I  lie  apex  ;  u  recurved  t.pine  at  UM)  apex  ut' 
the  Hb<ionien  in  the  males.    Stigtna  <listinct. 

A.  Second  joint  of  the  antonniB  exposed;  two  complete 
euhilal  eettt,  or  aomctimea  threes  in  which  caw  the  central 
ceil  ia  araaU  and  petiolaled. 

II.  Without  incomplete  ruMlnl  n  i!  t'rr-oi!  1  y  the  po'fpiii  r 
border  of  the  wiiiil.  Rnli  il  rrll  ei'lu  i-  v.iuilin^  ur  <i]n'ii  iii 
the  females.    Tt}!u<i.  V. wvA  .Uf/v  r,  IUili-i-. 

b.  With  nn  incoiupie'c  eutntai  cell  closed  by  the  posterior 
tD:ii'!^in  of  the  wmg.    T''>ig>/r<t,  Latr. 

B.  Second  joint  of  the  antennv  enclotied  in  the  ba^l 
joint.  Cubical  oella  fiior  in  number,  of  which  the  last  it 
completed  by  the  posterior  margin  of  the  wing  in  the  males; 
none  of  them  jietiolatcd.    .\fyzine,  I.ntr. 

SCOLOPA'CllVi:  Til.-  place  asv-tud  to  this  family 
by  modern  systcsnai vvili  be  luuiid  iii  the  article  Gkvl- 
I..\T«H>:s. 

The  genus  Scnlopaxaf  Linnn>u$  consi-^teil  of  the  following 
species: — Guaruwiii,  Madaga»Citrte»mM.  Affiuata,  Pftfoput, 
fuKOt  Rtttticvlti,  GallinaiiQ,  Gallinula,  t'eJwt,  Gluttii.  Ca- 
lidri*,  ThUmub,  Limrmu  Capemis,  haj^niea,  jiigoci'fihala, 
t^l>a.  and  cantHda.    iSyst.  .\'at.,  ed.  xil) 

Accordinj^  to  Cuvier,  this  genus  coraprchentls  the  follow- 
ing subpLMici  a:  -5fo/or.<i.r,  //>»>.  yii'iii'tiiut,  Itfti/'n  /um.  l.i- 
mitta,  C,i/i  !n.t  iCuv.  7Vr«;?a,  Temui.t.  Ar^nrra"  (Bi  i  li,t  , 
(  '  r'ulr/y  Vi'j  >.  Midna,  Falctnrtlu*.  Sttwhfti^.  I-jirt/ri.,r/n/ri- 
chiis,  lintiurfifnis,  StrefnUis,  Totanns,  Lot/tpfn,  and 
UKSToevs,    {Ri'gne  Antmal,  ed.  1829.) 

Mr.  Vigors  tracaa  out  the  dtttinction  between  the  family 
8eohpoeid«  and  the  Ardnda  in  the  weakneaa  and  e1eva-> 
linn  of  the  hinder  ti>c,  and  the  slendemess  and  flexibility 
of  the  bill.  The  latter  character  i*.  he  observes,  more  par- 
tic  ul ci  nspicuous  in  the  typical  <|>.n  [■  ^  ulm  b  n^ake  use 
oi  the  flexible  bill  in  )>enetrntin!^  the  mud  and  sotl  spungy 
mar^lie.'*  whence  they  extun  t  ilio  worms,  insects  smaller 
moUu»ks  and  aniinaiculcii  ihfit  chielly  constitute  their  food. 
The  Atmily  is,  in  his  opinion,  united  to  tlu-  Anir-'idfP  by 
ntaana  ot  '  Numemut,  Brias..  which  approacliMi  Jtis  moat 
eloMdy  In  ita  bill.  By  means  alao  of  tn*  immediate  con> 
neetion  of  /to  with  the  s^neraJ^tfrypy^dand  Aramu*,  the 
Scofopaeitttr  preserve  their  affinity  to  those  groups,  with 
which,  iniU«'<l.  t!u-ir  appoaiaiic..'  has  generally  usiociated 
them.  Tilts,  he  teuiarks  may  be  inferred  from  the  generic 
or  specific  name  ori<{inally  conferred  upon  each  of  these 

£oups,  the  former  i:;enu«  being  formoi!  of  the  ffcrtf'spn.r 
Hot  of  Pallas  or  \\viCaural':  Sfuy  nl  Laihauis  '  Sv- 
nopsia,'  and  the  Utter  of  the  Ardea  ScohpaoM  of  Un- 
nma.  *  We  cannot,'  aa  Mr.  Vigors  in  continuation,  'have 
a  more  accurate  piide  through  the  affinities  <if  thi.,  exten- 
sive family  than  M.  Temminck,  whose  oiii)oituiiitK>  ot  ol>- 
servinjt  tl.e  habits  ami  i  liaiarlt  r,  ol  liw  binl^  of  ibe  pre-elit 
order  have  been  su  exttitsive,  and  who^  abilities  have  been 
•D  AlUy  «iorlod»  ■■  to  leave  little  looiB  tot  Airtiiw  obser- 

•  OsadiabsUnf. 


vation  on  tue  ■iubject,  as  far  at  least  as  regards  thu  Kuroposs 
species.    Following  hii^  views,  with  some  slii^lit  nnxliiicatiii']. 
we  may  remark,  that  frum  Numcntus  we  pa*s  on  to  T»- 
lanuMfBtiat^  the  bill  of  which,  comparatively  robust  at  ili« 
point*  bold*  a  niddio  situation  between  the  strong  bill  of 
that  genus  and  tbe  eoUrely  flexible  bill  of  Lmota,  Biiib 
The  genua  Reeun>iro$&a  of  Linnnus  appears  to  come  nata 
rnllv  amoni;  thf»<f*  trroups,  and  to  l>e  lutei nir^liale  betw<«?ti 
ToiuHUji  and  l.imnia;  with  the  former  nf  these  it  is  con- 
nected by  the  strvirturo  of  the  font,  the  Tn/uuus  n-mif  iti- 
malus  of  M.  Temminck  almost  imuiediately  nieeun^  it ; 
whde  with  some  species  of  the  latter  it  is  equally  a»suciat«rl 
by  the  turned-up  bill.   The  latter  genus.  Limtma,  uoitss 
Itself  to  the  true  Scolopux,  Auct.,  by  the  flexible  natuteaf 
its  bill,  a  charaeler  which  nrevails  thnragh  thn  rcmaininc 
groups  of  the  Ihinily.   Sauopox  leads  to  Tringa,  Lmn.. 
tliiiiu^h  the  medium  of /MyrfcA'T'it,  Cue..  w1;ii  !i  appru^i  ;.t> 
the  v\ hole  of  the  latter  genus  by  :ts  sbortcT  L  11,  anrl  agiix-* 
in  particular  with  some  specKH  of  il  "huii  bave  thai  tavm- 
her  feebly  curved,  by  the  slight  cutvalure  observable  at  ilie 
extremity  of  its  (  wn.    Among  the  groups  which  oripnalh 
oompoeed  the  'JVinga  of  Linnaeus,  the  PhaUiropua  of  14. 
Brisfton  may  be  distinguished,  wbieh>by  its  lobated  fL-et  tad 
habits  of  swimminf.  siaada  al  thaaxttemiiy  of  the  preaeat 
groups,  and  leads  the  way  to  tbe  aueeeeding  family  of 
liilff.    The  jui  ^ent  faini!y  is  united  at  its  evifLraes,  and  tln^ 
riiculav  "uccession  of  alllnities  between  itA  \.an(>u»  vjroupi 
in  1  resel  \ ed.  by  means  of  Some  species  nf  'J'r  iriir'h  wh-.n. 

riiiAoil  bills  lead  back  to  Numenius,  from  which  wo  started. 
I'bc  Triaga  fiAiiyrAytMAa  of  M.  Temminck.  the  saiM  as 
the  Numeniui  pygmeeut  of  the  Index  OmifJioU^gieWt 
eompletes  the  cii  cle.'  (On  the  NaturtU  4Sfniti«*  that  Com' 
neci  th$Ordtr$  and  BuidUet  t/BMa,  mlMm.  TVimm.,  vqL 
XIV.) 

Swaiil^on  makes  llie  ScJoj.^iritlfr  (.'(insist  of  the  fol- 
htwin^;  i:,(  iicra  and  siibiKMiera  — /,'f/r(// '/i,'"'.  Ill-',  SeoiofMiT, 
I.iMii.  (\Mlh  llie  sul)_'ciiera  RliynvlKfu,  Scol'.for.  /.f'm'iA.i. 
Phitiaropux,  and  Tringa)  ;  IJtmaninpm  {vtiii  the  subgenera 
Herurrirnstru.  Ilim>intiipus,  Totanus,  Machetes,  and  fWa- 
netiiu) ;  Slrej)iiUu,  111. ;  and  Numtniit*,  Brisa.  {Ciat$i^ 
cation  of  Bird**  wl.  ii .) 

The  Prince  of  Canino  arranges  the  following  genera  und«r 
the  family  ScolopacidtP : — Niimi'mus,  I.jiili. ;  Eurynorhyn- 
r/nw,  Nils, ;  Trmis'i  inmaji.,  Calidris.Cuv.);  I^flidna,  .  \ 
Ca/idri*,  111.;  Fatnneliui,  Cmv.;  Atucheles,  Cur.;  Artiin, 
Buie,  not  111. ;  Actiturtts,  Bonap. ;  Totanus,  Bcchst. ;  Cat--i- 
trophnriis,  Bouap. ;  Glottis,  tills.;  TVreAia,  Buuap.  j  X** 
PiOM,  Brins. 

Under  the  sMondsuhfiMnily,  SeBlapatina,  the  Princ«  aoR 
pri<ies  the  following  genera:— Afarroram|iAitf,  Lsaeh;  Gd- 

/'/M^'n.  Stcph. ;  /?(lt/tm/(^  Vieill ;  Sleo/opKr^ Booapb  (IMnA 
0/  l-ur>,pe  and  S^nrth  Amrma.) 
Mr.  (.i.  R.  (iiuydiM<U's  the  Scolopaeidtg 'alto  tli«fblkv> 

iiig  ^ublumiiiea  and  genera  ; — 

I.  Siimenina. — Numemii^,  Hay;  Zf'moja,  Brisa. ;  JV» 
ylyia.  Bonap.;  AVo/m,  Vieill. ;  Iltidorhynrha,  \  ig. 

II.  Totaninee. — 7b/anuf ,  Ray ;  G/o//t«.  Nils. ;  Guimettt, 
Brisa. ;  Aetiturut»  Bonap. ;  Catoptnphonu,  Bonap. 

III.  Remrvirottriiue. — Reeumifwtra,  Linn.;  Clud-r- 
rhynrhus.  Gray;  Himantopus,  Brisa.  ' 

IV.  Tringina. — Hemipalama,  Bonap. ;  llei^opmia.  Bo- 
nap.;  Triitii'i,  Linn.;   Machetes,  Cuv. ;   Pelid'i.i,  Vu\ 

?  (Cororii,  Cut.)  ;  J£urynorhynrhuif,fiil>.  ;  Ijrru- 
netes.  III. ;  Calidrit,  111. 

V.  Senlnf.acin<r. —  Maemrampfius,  Leach;  HhjfmJkteo, 
Cuv. ;  ScoinpoT,  Linn. ;  Rusticuia,  Viedl. ;  Sojlr^HUC,  lion,  i 
JUulicola,  VieilL;  HomaptUma,  Gray;  TV/imIim,  Boir; 
Otdlinago,  Rav. 

VI  Sirr-,  Mhiur.—Strepstlat,  III. 

IfKiluroy^-^tuKP. — Sleganojms,  N'lcill.;  fitaiaropus, 

Br:--s.  ;    /.itfrij  r.i,  Cuv. 

Of  these  genera,  Eurynnrhynehut  had  been  prex-inusly 
used  in  ornitholc^y,  ond  ^^f'Topoia  had  been  preoccupies! 
for  a  division  of  molluaks.  [GASriaOiOM,  vol.  xi^  p. 

We  now  preeoed  to  lay  before  our  readers  some  of  Mm 

forms  of  this  extensive  group,  and  shnll  cr.dcav  iiu  to  i!h;- 
trate  such  of  tbe  others  as  requue  ea|H.-cuil  notice  under 
their  proper  tillea. 

ScoKjpox. 

Generic  Character. — Hill  Ivng,  straight,  compressed,  soft, 
the  pjint  enlarged;  the  two  mandibles  furrowed  for  \%m}A 
their  length  ;  point  of  the  upper  mandible  longer  than  tltu 
lovar*  the  oolargad  and  fiKmmg  a  Uunl  bodh;  wHe  ato- 
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vated  at  the  base,  piujectin','.  Nostrilst  lateral,  basal,  slit 
)ongitudtnally  near  the  border^!  of  the  mancliblc.  and  covered 
by  a  memblUHk  Feet  moderate,  slender,  nuked  space  above 
the  knee vwjr sibkU ;  time toM befgro entirelydividad, the 
■sMnMl  Md  middla  UM  united ;  a  hind  toe.  win^i  node- 
rate,  1st  qniil  rather  sbofter  ibui,  or  of  the  mum  MDglh  Mb 
the  Snd,  which  it  tlie  )ong«st  (Temoi.) 
M,  Tenmineii  diviilc»  the  ^enm  into  time  leeiienfc 

Section  1. 
Tibia  ft-atliLMeil  to  llioknoflw 
Example,  Scoiirftttr  Rutticola. 

Descnptinn. — Male. — Upper  parts  varied  with  ruddy, 
yellowisb*  and  luhi  end  Burked  bjr  great  black  spots ;  lower 
parts  yellowislHred,  villi  bnwn  xigxaiEB;  quilla  striped 
with  red  and  black  on  their  external  burbn;  tail  feathers 
terminated  almve  with  grey  and  bujow  with  wliite.  Feel 
livid.    L'  ii^,Mh  about  lliin  lie-!. 

Femali'. — Rather  stouter  and  larper,  but  her  colours  are 
less  vivid,  and  the  wing-coverts  liave  many  white  sputa. 

Accidental  Varieties. — Yellowish- white  or  yellowish-red. 
i^ilh  the  spots  of  the  plumage  of  apetotiot:  the  pluina<re 
often  irreaularlyapriukled  with  •bile  spots:  Mmetnocetue 
wings  and  tail  are  pore  white ;  more  rarely  the  whole  of  the 

plumaije  is  perfect  white. 

M. 'J'enuiiiiiek.  who  enumerates  these  va; ieties.  adds  as 
a  variety,  acrordint;  to  clirnato  or  the  places  inhabiteil  by 
llic  bird,  SroiifiHi.r  Ru\tta'ln  jxirva,  which  is  smaller  than 
ordinary  ir.dividualii,  and  has  all  ihc  colours  of  the  plumage 
of  a  deeper  tint,  a  greaternumber  of  black  spot*  and  dots 
on  the  upper  parts,  ttie  lower  part*  eUwded  with  ash*  and 
the  fret  l4adreelottrad. 

In  the  Ibortb  part  of  hti  Bfmtul  howerer.  lately  published 

(l?<40),  he  s[;ile-  tlint  lhc«c  littir  W(,fdcorl;>i  are,  uerording 
ti)  his  obicrvatiuiih,  the  yuuii)^  of  lute  hatches,  or  of  pair-» 
wiiuM'  iie^t  has  beeti  roUbed  of  their  firbt  deposit;  these, 
he  says,  do  not  commence  their  mis;ration  till  many  weeks 
after  the  masses  of  woo<lcock«.  which  quit  the  northern 
countries  early  in  October,  when  the  late  hatches  tn  HOI 
yvx  strong  enou$;h  to  undertalwtlie  pa&snge. 

M.  Tcmminck  adds,  that  tlie  not!  aure  way  of  distin- 
(^ui-.hinK  the  sexes  had  been  recently  communicated  to  him 
h)  M.  Versler  de  Wulvt  rbi  r^t.  The  maJes  have  the  ex- 
tenial  cd^'e  of  tho  baibs  of  the  first  quill  covered  witli 
liimwi  s|Kjts  upon  a  yellowiah-whito  ;j;rijiiiiil  ;  the  females 
have  a  spotless  while  edgmg  throughuui  the  length  of  those 
barbs. 

This  it  the  Bieattt  of  the  French;  Beeeaccia  of  the  Ita- 
lians; Waldt^efifiot  \\i»G«xmna;  Hnli  Snef>pe  of  \Uo 
Panes;  MorkuUa  of  the  Swedes;  Blnm  Rokhe,  Ruite.  and 
Krrigffuht  of  the  Norwei^ians;  Cy[Tylofr  of  tho  antient 

Brili>ii  ;  and  ffoo</«x"A  of  the  raudern  Britisli. 

It  is  most  probably  the  oKoXotai  (ikolopax)  of  Aristotle. 


tViMlleolB. 

GeOKraphiral  Di slyi/<ut It  n .  —  V ery  w  ide.  Tlie  species  is 
f  iiiiil  in  Western  Lapland  be\  ond  ilie  Arctic  Circle,  in  Fin- 
i  tnd.  Russia,  Siberia,  rarely  m  (Germany,  and  more  rarely 
in  France.  A  few  have  been  known  to  breo«l  in  Switzer- 
land. It  is  noted  by  the  Prince  of  Canino  as  very  common 
in  Italy,  and  has  been  found  all  the  year  through  at  Ma- 
dtrin.  Barherypoeaetaei  it,  and  at  Athens  it  it  by  no  meant 
yammmMu  Tu&f  Imw  been  imd  mbnndaatly  u  Sasyrnn, 


and  have  been  Amnd  in  Aleppo  and  Egypt.  It  has  been 
noticed  in  Cashmere  and  at  Japan;  in  which  last  locality 
it  is  subject  to  the  same  varieties  as  with  us. 

Food,  Haditt,  Worms,  small  anaila  or  tln^i,  and 
(according  to  Temminck)  small  beetles  form  the  food  of  the 
Woodcock;  but  earthworms  appear  to  be  its  favourite 
nourishment.  For  these  it  bores  with  its  long  and  sen^iiixe 
bill  with  uiierring  certainly.  The  \Vui:i'ico<  lv  brei  ds  occa- 
sionally, not  to  say  tVcqucntly,  in  this  country,  in  Scotland 
especially.  The  nest  Is  placed  on  the  ground  in  a  dry  warm 
spot  among  herbage,  and  is  loosely  fabi  icate<l  of  dead  leaves, 
of  the  common  Tern  principally,  and  unliiied.  The  cgct, 
three  or  four  in  Dumbec,  are  pale  yellowish-wbite.  Uotcbed, 
and  spotted  at  the  larger  end  with  ash-grey,  and  two  ehadea 
of  reddish  yellow  brovtn,  accordiiii;  to  Yarrell ;  of  adiiiy- 
yellow  sprinkled  willi  s-mull  s|i>a,  of  pale  brown,  according 
to  Temrniiick.  Wiieii  siir|  rj-ed,  the  old  birds  have  boou 
known  to  carry  oll'lheir  young  lo  their  bills  and  claws. 

We  need  hardly  add  tut  the  bird,  serrod  with  its  trail  in, 
is  a  delicious  ditb. 

II.  Section. 

Lower  part  of  the  tibia  denuded  of  feathers. 

Snipk. 

III.  Section. 

External  and  midille  tL>e  muted  b>  a  very  smalt  memlmuMi 
Mat  Tornmphus,  Luacb. 
Example.  MacronimjJms gritmu,  ScobqMXgritea,  Aurt.; 
Brou-n  Snipe  of  Pennant. 

Strepsitaa.  111. 

Generic  Ch(Traeler.—BiH  modetBte^  faaid  at  the  jroint, 
slroni;,  istraiglit,  of^an  elongated  ronicat  shape,  slightly 
curved  upwards;  arcle  flatlet. ed  ;  point  stnuyht,  truncated. 
Nostrils  basal,  lateral,  lonj;.  hall  closed  by  a  inembraiie, 
pierced  tl)ron^•h  and  through.  Feet  moderate  ;  not  much 
nakedness  above  the  knee;  three  toes  before  and  one  be- 
hind ;  the  three  anterior  toes  united  at  the  base  by  a  xvcy 
short  membrane;  the  posterior  toe  articulated  upon  the  tar 
•us.  fyinst  aenminate;  the  first  quill  the  longest.  (Temm. 

Example,  Streprilas  eollarit, 

Detenption. —  Very  old  Malt. — Front,  space  between  the 
bill  and  theexe,  a  lar^e  collar  on  the  nape,  a  part  of  the 
back,  a  longitudinal  band  and  another  transveisal  one  upor. 
the  wing,  upper  coverts  of  the  tail,  middle  of  the  btenst,  us 
well  as  the  other  lower  parts,  all  of  pure  white;  deep-black 
takes  the  shape  of  a  narrow  frontal  band,  which,  passing 
befora  the  eyes,  is  dilated  below,  where  on  one  side  it  is 
directed  on  the  lower  jaw,  and  on  the  other  dilating  itselt 
anew  on  the  sides  of  the  neck,  it  surrounds  the  throat,  and 
forms  a  wide  plastron  in  front  of  the  neck  and  on  the  Mdes 
of  the  breiist ;  top  of  the  head  rcddi.sh-wliite,  slnpe<l  loiif^i- 
tudinally  with  black  ;  upper  part  of  the  back,  scapulars,  and 
covcrls  of  the  wini;  bright  chesnut  red,  sprinkled  iricj^ularly 
with  large  bluck  spots;  a  large  brown  band  on  the  rump; 
latetal  quill  of  the  tail  pure  white ;  bill  and  iris  blaek;  feet 
orangO'yeUow.  Length  8  inches  and  3  or  3  lines. 

ImmI». — ^Differs  only  in  having  the  shades  less  pure  and 
the  black  less  deep. 

In  this  state  of  plumage  the  bird  it  Tfinga  Intcrf  ret'ot 
Gmelin :  Morini  Ua  eoUotit,  Meyer;  Tumt&uatSea  Dot- 
terel of  Edwards. 

Youii<;  iif  i/ir  I  Viir.— No  trace  of  black  nor  of  red  ches- 
nut.  Head  and  nape  of  ashy- brown  striped  with  deep- 
brown  ;  white  spots  on  tho  sides  of  the  head  and  neck ; 
throat  and  firont  of  the  neck  whitish ;  feathcn  of  the  sides 
of  the  breast  deep  brown,  terminated  with  whitish;  the 
other  lower  parts  and  the  bark  pure  white;  upper  part  of 
the  back,  scapulars,  and  coverts  of  the  wins^s  deep  brown  ; 
all  the  feathers  surrounded  by  a  wide  yelluwi^h  b  order; 
transverse  band  of  the  rump  deep  brovMi  liKrdeied  wtlli 
ruddy;  leet  yellowish- red.  The  bhuk  and  while  more 
regularly  defined,  in  proportion  as  the  bird  advances  in  age. 

In  this  plumage  the  bird  is  Tnit^za  Murinella,  Linn.; 
Tringa  Interpret  MorineUa,  Gmel.;  Areaaria  cifurea, 
Brm.;       7{crn«fon«  of  Pennant. 

Yimng  at  the  age  of  a  Kwir.— The  larjc  plastron ,  or  col- 
lar on  the  front  of  the  neck  and  on  the  sides  of  the  bieubt, 
is  marked  out  with  black  fealliers,  teiminated  by  a  narrow 
whitish  border;  summit  of  tlie  head  and  nape  brown, 
spotted  with  blacki-h-brow n  ;  back,  scapulars,  and  coverts 
of  the  wings  black,  all  the  feathers  surrounded  by  a  ruddy 
border;  a  izreat  black  spot  on  the  latenl  lail-featber;  the 
rest  as  in  the  adults.  (Teaiai.) 
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Tlii«  ii  the  Voltapielre  of  Savi ;  Sleimeaher  of  Brehm  ;  ' 
and  Hutlan  y  mUr  of  the  antiont  Britii>h.  I 

(j'eo;;ruphical  Distribution. — Very  wido.    Nova  Zembla.  I 
Greenland,  Winter  Inland,  Felix  Harbour,  the  roast  Uotwccn  ' 
Victoria  Harbour  and  Fury  Point — about  the  middle  and 
end  of  June.    Shores  of  Hudson's  Bay  and  of  the  Arclic 
Sea  up  to  ihc  seventy-fifih  parallel,  where  it  breeds  in  June.  ' 
quitting;  in  September,  halting  in  October  on  the  shores  of 
the  Delaware,  und  prorccdini;  farther  south  on  the  setting 
in  of  cold  weather.    Hie  United  States.    The  itruits  of  | 
Magollrtn.    Cape  of  Good  Hope.    Japan,  Sunda,  the  Mo-  I 
lueca  Islnndi.  and  New  Guinea.     New  Holland.  In 
Europe,  from  Russia  southward  to  Italy.    Norway.    Ma-  | 
deira.  In  this  country  it  is  found  on  the  coasts  from  August 
!o  May.  when  it  returns  northward  to  breed.  Stationary 
in  Zetland,  according  to  Dr.  Fleming,  who  concludes  that 
it  hreeds  there. 

Fond,  Habits,  ^c. — The  Turnstone,  as  its  name  implies, 
procures  its  food — small  crustaceans,  molluscous  animals, 
&r.  — by  turning  over  the  stone.t  on  the  shore  which  shelter 
its  prey  with  its  stron|;  bill.  Mr.  Hcwilson  found  its  nest 
on  the  coast  of  Norway  placed  against  a  ledge  of  rock,  and 
consisting  of  nothing  more  than  tlic  dropping  leaves  of  the 
jumper  bush,  under  a  creeping  branch  of  which  the  eggs, 
four  in  number,  of  an  olive-green  colour,  spotted,  and 
■Ircakcd  with  ash-blue  and  two  shades  of  reddish-brown, 
vere  concealed  and  sheltered. 


StreiMitai  collaHt. 

Totanus. 

Gfnrric  Characin: — Bill  moderate,  straighl,  sometimes 
slightly  rccurvcil,  firm,  rounded,  the  upper  mandible 
grooved  and  with  its  tip  curving  over  the  lower  mandible. 
No»tnU  lateral,  basal,  linear,  longitudinally  cleft  in  the 
furrow  of  the  mandible.  Leg?*  long,  slender,  naked  obove 
the  knee.  Toes  three  before,  united  at  the  base  by  a  small 
membrane,  and  one  behind,  which  is  short.    Wings  mo- 

dlMHtC. 

Such  i*  the  character  of  those  S'-olnjtacid/^r  which  are 
termi  d  by  the  Kiij;lish  Rcdihunks,  Ureenshankt,  &c.,  and 
by  the  Frciirh  Chrvaliers. 

Exam|)lo,  Tolitnus  stagnatilit. 

Descnj'tioit. — Male  and  Female  in  perfect  IJlriter  IHum- 
age. —  Bill  very  weak,  long,  and  awl-shaped ;  on  the  external 
barbs  of  the  caudal  feathers  are  two  zigzagged  bands,  dis- 
p«>sed  longitudinally;  fcet  very  lon^'.  greenish.  Eyebrows, 
lace,  throat,  middle  of  the  back,  front  of  the  neck  and 
breast,  as  well  as  the  other  lower  ports,  of  pure  while ;  nape 
•triiK-d  longitudinally  with  brown  and  white;  top  of  the 
heail.  upper  part  of  the  bark,  srapular5,  and  great  coverts  of 
the  wings  clear  a-oh  bordered  with  whitish;  smaller  coverts 
and  bend  of  the  wing  blackish  as): :  tides  of  the  neck  and 
breast  whitish  with  small  brown  spots;  tad  white  striped 
diagonally  with  brown  bands,  except  on  the  two  external 
feaihcrs,  which  have  a  longitudinal  zigzag  band;  bill  ashy- 
black  ;  feet  olive-green ;  iris  brown.  Length  about  nine 
ini-hen. 

i'liutii;  he/ore  the  Hirst  3fou//.— Different  from  llie  odults 
and  young  in  winter,  ia  having  the  feathers  of  the  upper 


part  of  the  back,  scapulars,  and  coverts  of  the  wings  blackish- 
brown,  all  surrounded  by  a  large  yclluwish  border;  the 
largest  feathers  which  extend  upon  the  i|iulls  have  ^tnafl 
diagonal  rays  of  very  deep  brown  ;  on  tho  face  and  sides  of 
ihc  head  are  some  very  small  brown  points;  cxtretnity  of 
the  quills  whiti:ih  ;  feel  greenish-»«h. 

In  this  state  tho  bird  is  Scolnpar  Totanus,  Linn. : 
Le  petit  Chevalier  uur  j  ieds  verts  of  Cuvior;  La  Rurge 
grise  of  Buffon. 

Summer  or  Nuptial  P/wnage. — "White  from  the  upper 
part  of  the  bill  to  the  e\c;  throat,  front  of  the  brinwi.  bell), 
and  abdomen  pure  white;  space  between  the  eye  and  ihc 
bill,  temples,  sides  niid  front  of  the  neck,  aides  of  the  breast 
and  lower  coverts  of  the  tail  equally  pure  white,  but  on  t-ach 
feather  a  small  longitudinal  black  xpot ;  top  of  thc^  head 
and  nape  striped  longitudinally  with  black  on  a  greyi>h 
white  ground;  ton  of  the  back,  scapulnrs,  and  great  cu\"cris 
of  ash  tinged  willi  reddish,  each  feather  varied  with  trans- 
verse black  bands,  the  largest  of  which  is  towards  the  end  : 
the  black  band^  arc  diagonal  on  the  longest  scapulars;  the 
twoquillsof  the  middle  of  ihetail  area»h.  striped  diagonallv : 
the  others  striped  on  the  external  barbs  in  longitudinal 
zigzags ;  feet  greenish  ;  bill  black. 

In  this  plumage  it  is  Totanus  stngnatilis  of  Leisler,  and 
Albastrella  renerina  of  the  Stor.  degl.  Vcc. 

Geographical  Distribution  — North  of  Europe,  on  the 
borders  of  rivers,  migrates  along  the  eastern  province?*  of 
Europe  to  the  Mediterranean,  but  never  a!nngtiic  niaritime 
roasts  of  the  ocean.  (Temm.)  M.Tcmininck  adds,  in  b;* 
fourth  part,  that  the  winter  plumage  of  the  individuals  tf 
the  isles  of  Sunda,  Timor,  and  New  Guinea  is  rather  pakr 
than  in  those  killed  in  Europe;  in  the  young  there  is  r.> 
ilifference;  in  their  nuptial  plumage  they  are  never  rcc«ivr>l 
from  those  islands.  M.  Temminck  states  al*i  that  the  specie, 
inhabits  the  eastern  parts  of  Europe.  It  had  never  been  sent 
to  him  from  Japan. 


Machetes 

Getierie  Character. — Bill  straight,  rather  slender,  wilb  a 
smooth  and  dilated  tip.  Nostrils  basal,  lateral.  linear.  »ttu- 
atcd  in  the  commencement  of  the  groove.  Wings  hmg  and 
sharp-pointed ;  first  and  second  quills  equal,  atid  lutige^t. 
Legs  long,  slender,  and  naked  high  above  the  tarsal  join'. 
Three  anterior  toes,  one  po.sterior,  which  is  short ;  outer  t* 
connected  to  the  middle  toe  by  a  membrane  as  far  as  tin 
first  joint. 

Exatnple,  Machetes  pugnax. 

Description. — Tail  roumled,  the  two  middle  ffatben 
striped  ;  the  three  lateral  feathers  always  uniform  in  colour. 
The  hues  of  the  plumage  so  variable,  that  it  is  almust  im- 
possible to  And  two  individuals  which  perfectly  resemble 
each  other. 

Plumage  of  Autumn  and  Winter. — Male. — Face  corercd 
with  feathers;  occiput  and  neck  clothe<l  with  short  plumage ; 
throat,  front  of  the  neck,  belly,  and  the  other  lower  parts 
pure  white  ;  breast  reddish,  with  brown  sjwts  ;  plumage  of 
the  upper  parts  most  frequently  brown,  sprinkled  with  black 
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■pol«,  and  bordered  with  reddish;  the  longest  wing- coverts 
•nd  the  middle  tail-realhers  striped  with  bruwn,  black,  and 
red  ;  bill  browniitli ;  fmil  yullowksh.  tinged  with  greenish 
brown  or  reddiiih ;  ins  brown.  Length  nearly  twelve 
inches. 

Femu/e. — A  third  sntaller,  her  plumage  more  ashjr,  and 
the  front  of  the  neck  rarely  of  a  pure  white;  bill  black; 
feet  of  a  deeper  hue. 

The  male  in  this  state  is  the  Tringa  vartegata  of  Brun- 
nich. 


Male  RulT in  Winter  Plama^. 

Summrr  or  Nuptial  Plumage. — Afale.—F&ce  naked,  co- 
vered with  tubercles  or  Heshy  warLi.  'I"he  occiput  is 
adorned  with  long  feathers;  a  large  ruff,  coraposed  of  beau- 
tiful feathtrs,  adorns  the  throat;  these  feathers  and  those 
of  the  occiput  contrast-  ordinarily  with  the  colours  spread 
over  the  pluinuge  of  the  body,  which  is  most  frequently 
varicjiated  wiih  red,  ash-colourl  black,  brown,  white,  and  yel- 
lowish :  the  feathers  of  the  ruff  and  occiput  vary  infinitely  ; 
bill  yellowish  orange ;  warts  yellow  or  reddish.  Feathers 
of  llie  ruff  more  or  less  long  according  to  the  age  of  the 
bird. 

In  this  stJte  the  male  is  the  Tringa  pugnax  of  Linuscus. 


Mala  Ruff  io  hU  Summrr  dm*. 

The  Young  nf  the  Yiar  much  resemble  the  female*  in  win- 
ter plumage,  but  the  tints  of  llio  front  uf  the  neck  and  breast 
aredi-ad  reddish-ash.  Thj  feathers  of  the  head,  back,  scupu- 
lars,  and  great  coverts  of  the  wings  arc  blackish  brown, 
with  wide  red  and  yellowiah  borders;  the  Ic^cr coverts  of 
the  wings  are  bordered  tvitU  re<ldikh  white;  throat,  belly, 
and  abdunien  pure  white;  bill  black;  feet  creenish. 

In  this  state  the  binl  is  Trniga  littoreaot  Linnn'us;  Le 
fhevuh^rari''  of  Buffon  ;  Shore  Satuijnper  and  Grecnicich 
^tmipifitr  of  Liitlum. 

The  adult  female  and  the  young  after  the  autumnal 


moult  arc  the  Tringa  equcttrit.  Equestrian  Sandpiper  of 
Latham  ;  L«  Chevalier  commun  of  Buflbn;  and  Le  Cheva- 
lier ordinaire  of  G<^rard.  (Temm.) 

This  species  is  Le  Combaitant  and  Rion  de  Mer  of  the 
French ;  Saisarola  and  Uccello  muto  of  the  Italians ;  Bruu- 
thane  of  the  Danes ;  [irushane  of  the  Swedes ;  Streit' 
nchnepfe  and  Kampjhiihnlein  of  the  Germans  ;  /?fi/f  (male), 
i?m'e  (female),  of  the  modern  British ;  and  I'r  Ymladtlgar  ot 
the  antient  British. 

Geographical  Distribution.— \c9\%nA,  Lapland,  Scandt* 
navia,  Denmark.  Siberia,  Russia,  France,  Provence,  Swil- 
>:erland,  Italy,  Malta,  Tunis,  Trebizond,  and  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Caucasus.  In  Ireland  the  KulT  appears 
occasionally  in  spring  and  autumn,  (llioinpson.)  In  Eng- 
land it  arrives  in  spring,  about  April,  and  deports  m 
autumn. 

Fimi,  Habits,  ^c— The  food  of  the  Ruff  consists  of  womia 
and  such  insects  as  it  can  pick  up  in  moist  and  marshy 
places;  in  the  spring  it  is  rarely  found  on  the  shores  of  the 
sea.  Colonel  Montagu  has  given  the  best  account  known 
to  us  of  the  habits  of  the  Ruff,  and  of  the  mode  of  taking  it 
and  fattening  it  for  the  table: — 

'The  trade  of  catching  ruffs,'  says  that  distinguished 
ornithologist,  '  is  confined  to  very  few  persons,  and  at  pro- 
sent  scarcely  repays  their  trouble  and  expense  of  neta. 
Theie  people  live  in  obscure  places,  on  the  verge  of  the  feiu, 
and  arc  found  out  with  diniculty ;  for  few  if  any  birds  are  ever 
bought  but  by  those  who  make  a  trade  of  fattening  them 
for  the  table;  and  they  sedulously  conceal  the  abode  of  the 
fowlers;  so  much  so,  that  by  no  art  could  we  obtain  from 
any  of  them  where  they  resided  ;  and  in  order  to  deceive  us, 
after  evading  our  entreaties,  they  gave  us  instructions  that 
led  us  in  quite  a  contrary  direction.    The  reason  of  all  this 
was  obvious  ;  for  after  much  labour  and  search,  in  the  most 
obscure  places  (for  neither  the  innkeepers  nor  other  inhabi- 
tants of  the  towns  could  give  any  information,  and  many 
did  not  know  such  a  biid  was  peculiar  to  their  fens),  we 
found  out  a  verj-  civil  and  intelligent  fowler,  who  resided 
close  to  Spalding,  at  Fen;;ate,  by  name  William  Burton  (wa 
feel  pleasure  in  recording  his  name,  not  only  from  his 
obliging  nature,  but  for  the  use  of  others  in  similar  pursuits), 
and  strange  to  say,  that  olthough  this  man  had  constantly 
sold  ruffs  to  Mr.  Towns,  a  noted  feeder,  hereafter  more 
particularly  noticed,  as  also  to  another  feeder  at  Cowbit,  by 
the  name  of  Weeks,  neither  of  those  persons  could  be  in- 
duced to  inform  us  even  of  the  name  of  this  fowler.  The 
reason  however  was  evident,  and  justly  remarked  by  Burton, 
for  he  obtained  no  more  than  ten  shillings  per  dozen,  whereas 
Weeks  demanded  thirty  shillinss  for  the  like  number  he 
had  the  same  day  bought  of  Burton.    The  season  was  far 
advanced,  and  wo  wore  obliged  to  buy  some  at  that  price  of 
Weeks,  lor  Burton  could  not  then  catch  us  as  many  us  were 
required.    At  this  time  we  were  show  ti  into  a  room  where 
there  were  about  seven  dozen  males  and  a  dozen  females, 
and  of  the  former  there  were  not  two  alike.   This  intrusion 
to  choose  our  birds  drove  them  from  their  stands,  and,  com- 
pelling some  to  trespass  upon  the  prcmi!>es  of  others,  pro- 
duced many  battles.    By  this  feeder  we  lemned  that  two 
guineas  a  dozen  was  now  the  price  for  fattened  ruffs;  and 
he  never  remembered  the  price  under  thirty  shillinv?^.  when 
fit  for  table.    Mr.  Towns,  tlie  noteii  feeder  at  SjiaMin^j, 
assured  us  his  family  had  been  a  hundred  years  in  the  trade, 
and  boasted  that  they  had  served  George  II.  and  many 
noble  families  in  the  kingdom.    He  undertook,  at  the  desire 
of  the  late  marquis  of  Tow  nsend,  when  that  nobleman  was 
lortl-licutcn.int  of  Ireland,  to  take  some  ruffs  to  th:it  c.iunlry, 
and  actually  set  off  with  twenty-seven  dozen  from  Lincoln- 
shire :  left  seven  dozen  at  the  duke  of  IXvonsliire's,  at 
Chalsworth,  continued  his  route  across  the  kingdom  to 
Holyhead,  and  delivere<l  seventeen  dozen  alive  in  Dublin, 
having  lost  only  three  dozen  in  so  long  a  journey,  confined 
and  greatly  crow«lcd  as  they  were  in  baskets,  which  were 
carried  upon  two  horses.    Nothing  can  inoie  strongly  evince 
the  hardy  constitution  of  these  biids  than  the  pcrforinanro 
of  such  a  journey,  so  soon  after  capture,  and  necessarily  f«.d 
with  a  food  wholly  new  to  them.    Yet  a  certain  de^Mce  of 
care  and  attention  is  requisite  to  preserve,  and  more  especi- 
ally to  fatten  them;  for  out  of  the  seventeen  dozen  delivered 
at  the  castle  of  Dublin,  not  more  than  two  dozen  were  served 
up  to  table,  doubtless  entirely  owing  to  a  want  of  knowledt^e 
or  attention  of  the  feeder  under  wlio-o  care  they  had  been 
plat  ed.    The  manner  of  taking  thc-e  birds  is  somen  hat 
different  in  the  two  seasons ;  in  the  spring  the  ruils  hill. 
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fts  it  is  termed,  that  ii,  they  assemble  upon  a  rising  spot  of 
ground,  conli^uous  to  where  the  reeves  propose  to  deposit 
their  egi^s;  there  they  take  their  stand,  at  a  small  distance 
from  each  other,  and  contend  for  the  females, — the  nature 
of  polyKami>u8  birds.  Tlii*  hill,  or  place  of  resort  for  love 
and  battle,  is  sought  for  by  the  fowler,  who,  from  habit,  dis- 
covers it  by  the  birds  having  trodden  the  turf  somewhat 
bare,  ihougij  not  in  a  circle,  as  usually  described.  When  a 
hill  lias  \tecn  discovered,  the  fowler  repairs  to  the  spot  be- 
fore the  break  of  day,  spreads  his  net,  places  his  decoy  birds, 
and  takes  his  stand  at  the  distance  of  about  14U  yards,  or 
more,  according  to  the  shyness  of  the  birds.  The  net  is 
what  is  termed  a  single  clap-net.  about  seventeen  feet  in 
length,  and  six  wide,  with  a  polo  at  each  end;  this,  by 
means  of  uprights  fixe<l  in  the  ground,  and  each  furnished 
with  a  pulley,  is  easily  pulled  over  the  birds  within  reach, 
and  rarely  fails  taking  all  within  its  grasp ;  but  in  onler 
to  give  the  pull  the  greatest  velocity,  the  net  is  (if  cir- 
curnxtances  will  |)ermit)  placed  so  as  to  fold  over  with  the 
wind  ;  however  there  are  some  fowlers  who  prefer  pulling 
it  against  the  wind  for  plovers.  As  the  ruffs  feed  chietly 
bv  night,  they  repair  to  their  frequented  hill  at  the  dawn  of 
day,  nearly  all  at  the  same  time,  and  the  fowler  makes  his 
first  pull  according  to  circumstance*,  takes  out  his  birds, 
and  prepares  for  the  stragglers  who  traverse  the  fens  and 
liBve  no  adopted  hill ;  these  are  caught  singly,  being  enticed 
by  the  stuffed  birds.  Burton,  who  was  before  mentioned, 
never  used  anything  but  stuffed  skins,  executed  in  a  very 
rude  manner  ;  but  some  fowlers  keep  the  first  ruffs  they 
catch  for  decoy  birds;  these  have  a  string  of  about  two 
feet  long  tied  above  the  knee,  and  fastened  down  to  the 
ground.  The  stuffed  skins  are  lumetimes  so  managed  as 
to  bo  moveable  by  means  of  a  long  string,  so  that  a  jerk 
represent*  a  jump  (a  motion  very  common  among  ruffs, 
who  at  the  sight  of  a  wanderer  flying  by  will  leap  and  tlirt 
a  yard  off  the  ground) ;  by  that  means  inducing  those  on 
wing  to  come  and  alight  by  him.  The  stuffed  birds  are 
prepared  by  filling  the  skin  with  a  whisp  of  straw  tied  toge- 
ther, the  legs  having  been  flrsi  cut  off,  and  the  skin  after- 
wards sewed  along  the  breast  and  belly,  but  h  ith  no  great 
attention  to  cover  the  straw  beneath  ;  into  this  straw  a  stick 
is  thrust,  to  fix  it  into  the  ground,  and  a  peg  is  also  thrust 
through  the  top  of  the  head,  and  down  the  neck  into 
the  stutTing  or  straw  body,  and  the  wings  are  closed  by  the 
same  process.  Rough  as  this  preparation  is,  and  as  unlike 
a  living  bird  as  skin  and  feathers  can  be  made  it  answers 
all  the  purpose.  When  the  reeves  begin  to  la..,  bo*h  these 
and  the  ruffs  are  least  shy,  and  so  easily  caught,  that  a 
fowler  assured  us  be  could  with  certainty  take  every  bird 
on  the  fen  in  the  season.  The  females  continue  this  bold- 
ness, and  their  temerity  increases  as  they  become  broody ; 
on  the  contrary,  we  found  the  males  at  that  time  could  not 
be  approached  within  the  distance  of  musket-shot.  We  were 
astonished  to  observe  the  property  that  these  fowlers  have 
ac()uircd  of  distinguishing  so  small  an  object  as  a  ruff  at 
such  an  immense  distance,  which,  amongst  a  number  of 
tufts  or  tumps,  could  not  by  us  be  distinguished  from  one 
of  those  inequalities ;  but  their  eyes  had  been  in  long  prac- 
tice of  looking  for  the  one  object.  The  autumnal  catching 
is  usually  about  Michaelmas,  at  which  time  few  old  males 
arc  taken,  from  which  an  opinion  has  been  formed  that  they 
migrate  before  the  females  and  young.  It  is  however  more 
probable  that  ihe  few  which  ore  left  after  the  spring  fowling, 
like  other  polygamous  birds,  keep  in  parties  separate  from 
the  female  and  her  brood  till  the  return  of  spring.  That 
some  old  ruffs  are  occasionally  taken  in  the  autumnal  fowling, 
we  have  the  assertion  of  experienced  fowlers,  but  wo  must 
adiuii  tliat  others  declare  none  arc  taken  at  this  season. 
It  must  however  bo  recollected  that  in  the  autumn  the 
characteristic  long  feathers  have  been  discharged,  and  con- 
sequently young  and  old  mak-s  have  equally  their  plain 
dress ;  but  the  }>crson  who  assured  us  that  old  male  birds 
wore  sometimes  taken  at  that  scasim,  declared  it  was  easy 
to  distinguisb  them  from  (he  young  of  that  summer.' 

Tlic  males  arrive  in  England  several  days  before  the  fe- 
males. According  to  Col.  Montagu,  the  reeves  begin 
laying  their  eggs  the  first  or  second  week  in  May,  and  he 
found  their  nests  with  young  as  early  as  the  3rd  of  June. 
By  tlut  time  the  males  ceoscd  to  hi/L  The  nest  was  usu- 
ally placed  upon  a  tump  in  the  most  swampy  places,  sur- 
rounded by  course  grass,  of  wbich  il  was  also  formed.  Tlie 
aaroo  author  di-scnbcs  the  i'i;g»  as  four  in  number,  nearly 
kiiiiilai  m  colour  to  those  of  the  snipe  and  redahauk,  both  of 


which  breed  in  the  same  wet  places,  and  make  similar  nesla 
The  eggs  of  the  ruff  are  however,  he  observes,  superior  ui 
size  to  those  of  the  snipe ;  and  are  known  from  those  of  the 
redshank  by  the  ground  being  of  a  greenish  hue  instead  vf 
rufous-white;  but  individuals  assimilate  so  nearly  to  each 
other  as  not  to  be  distinguished,  especially  as  the  dusky  aal 
brown  spots  and  blotches  are  similar. 

The  fiiod  offered  to  the  ruffs  in  captivity,  and  they  wifi 
go  greedily  to  it  and  fight  for  it  immediately  after  their  cap- 
ture, is  bread  and  milk  or  boiled  wheat. 

I'halaropus. 

Generic  Character. — Bill  long,  slender,  weak,  straight, 
depressed  at  its  base,  the  two  matidibles  furrowed  up  to  ibf 
point;  extremity  of  Ihe  upper  mandible  curved  orcr  tht 
lower  one,  obtuse :  point  of  the  lower  mandible  awl-sbaped. 
Nostrils  basal,  lateral,  oval,  prominent,  surrounded  wnL  s 
membrane.  Feet  moderate,  slender,  tarsi  compressed  ;  ihre« 
toes  before  and  .one  behind  ;  the  anterior  toes  united  up  la  | 
the  first  joint,  the  rest  of  them  furnished  with  festooned  'Jt 
lubatcd  membranes  dentilated  on  the  edges;  bind  Um 
without  a  membrane,  articulated  on  the  inner  side.  Win^  , 
moderate,  first  and  second  quills  longest.    (Tcmm.)  | 


Example,  Phalarojms  plalyrhynchut. 

Description. — Bill  wide,  depressed,  flattened  at  the  bate; 
toil  long,  very  much  roundeil. 

Male  and  Female  in  Winter  Plumage. — Top  of  the  head, 
occiput,  and  nape,  pure  ash-culour ;  a  large  spot  of  asby- 
black  on  the  oriflt  e  of  the  cars,  two  bands  of  the  same  colour 
take  their  origin  towards  the  eyes,  and  pass  upon  tbeocn- 
put,  where  they  form  a  single  band,  which  aescends  the 
whole  length  of  the  nape  ;  lateral  parts  of  the  breast,  bar 
scapulars,  and  rump,  very  pure  bluish  ash  ;  blackish  occir 
pies  the  centre  of  all  these  leathers,  and  is  directc<l  alunf 
the  shafts;  the  longest  of  the  scajiulars  terminated  w.ih 
while;  a  transversal  white  band  on  the  viing;  tail-feathert 
brown,  bordered  with  ash-colour;  front,  sides  of  the  neck, 
middle  of  the  breast,  and  all  the  other  lower  parta,  purt 
white;  bill  yellowish-red  at  its  ba.sc,  brown  towards  tb< 
point;  iris  reddish-yellow;  feet  greeuith ash.  Length  above 
eight  inches. 

In  this  state  the  bird  is  Pfialaropiu  lobatus  of  I.athaia ; 
Tringa  lobata  of  LinncDUs;   Phalarope  a  Jettons  dentAit 
of  Buffon  ;  Le  Pfialarope  gris  of  Cuvier ;  and  Grey  Cool 
footed  TVtn^a  of  Edwaids. 


Phaljuvpn*  rialj^rhjmchiu  in  VTtoUr  rtuBafe. 

Young  be/ore  the  Moult. — A  blackish  spot  of  a  horse-«boe 
shape  on  the  occiput,  and  a  band  of  that  colour  passing  upna 
the  eyes;  nape.  back,  scapulars,  upper  coverts,  and  quiU- 
feathers  of  the  tail,  ashy-brown  ;  feathers  of  the  back,  sca- 
pulars, and  middle  tail-feathers,  with  wide  yellowish  bor 
ders ;  rump  white,  varied  with  brown  :  tecondahe^  and 
<iuitls  edged  with  white,  the  coverts  bordered  and  terroinatr^ 
with  yellowish- white  i  a  transverse  while  band  ui>oa  the 
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wins;;  froiU,  lliroat,  sides  ami  frmit  of  ihc  neck,  breast  and 
other  lower  parts,  of  t;ieenisli-yt'llow ;  bill  ashy-brown. 

In  tins  slnle  it  is  the  Grey  P/iaiarope  of  Latham. 

Suniiner  or  i\upliul  IHumage. — OldMtlltand  Female. — 
Head,  napei  back,  scapulars,  and  upper  eoveru  of  the  tail, 
bUMkisb-brawn ;  all  th*  fimthen  or  tbeie  parts  are  aur- 
rounded  by  a  vide  red-omnge  bolder ;  a  yellowish  band 
passes  above  the  eyes ;  winf^-corerts  blackish,  tonninatcd 
Willi  while,  a  transverse  while  band  on  tlie  winj,' ;  rump 
white,  spotted  wtlh  black  ;  front  of  the  neck,  breaal,  belly, 
•bdoBfli^  aod  lowir  tail-«»fsrt%  bnck'fid. 


rhnlaropu*  Plutyrliyfictiua  Id  Summrr  Plamai;o. 

Ill  this  plumase  it  ii  Tringa  Fulimria  of  Brunnicb ;  Hm- 
laroput  nj/Sf^ofBeehsteia ;  Tringa  hyperborea  of  IJnnsus : 
Le  Fkabtnpt  rongt  of  BoSbii  and  Cuvier ;  PhaJarme 
rotiuHhv  of  Brinon ;  Fed  Coot-footed  Tringa  of  EdvariHi. 

M.  Temminrk  adfls  llnf  iiulividiials  in  summer  pliini:ij;e 
■winch  haTi-  not  altaimd  tlu-  a^e  of  two  or  three  years  have 
tln'  belly  n;<iri.'  i/r  li  ss  vancLMti.il  with  white  Icatlii  i'i. 

In  hi*  lately  published  lliurth  j  art  he  desrnbt's  the  fe- 
male in  summer  plumage  as  having  the  forehead,  the  top 
of  the  head,  and  the  occiput  of  a  full  spotless  blaek  ;  tlu- 
band  on  Ihc  checks  widor  tban  in  the  male,  and  of  pure 
wbile;  bbMsk  predomiiMtet  on  the  plumage  of  the  uck. 
the  red  borders  of  the  feathen  be  in  narrower  than  in  the 
male ;  the  lower  parts  are  le<B  red.  and  les^  mingled  with 
« lute  feathers.  Tht^  jthimaf^e  the  female  keeps  lon|>er  than 

Vw  ncile.  wiii'-ii  niouits  >i>nii>  t i me  after  tbofemaleb and  lows 

li  >  summer  dre-s  lu  t'ire  ».he  does. 

Tins  Inrd  is  the  drry  Phulurupe  the  in  ifli-in  Tlritish; 
and  Pibydd  Uityd  llydandrnc  l  uf  the  anticni  Uriiish. 

GeosiTttphieal  Dulrilmtton. —  Withm  the  Arciie  Circle: 
the  oastem  parts  of  the  North  of  Surone ;  abundant  in  Si- 
beria, on  the  shores  of  freat  lakes  ana  men;  migratory 
on  the  great  lakes  of  Asia  and  on  the  Ca.«pian  Sea;  "nume- 
rous in  America;  miE^rntory,  but  at  unrerloin  intcr%-als, 
throui^hout  must  uf  the  counirie*.  of  Kur  ipe  :  rare  in  Swil- 
7.i>i  biud,  un  the  lakeof  Cioneva;  with  us  il  is  a  winter  visitor, 
h  appears  to  be  spread  genendlf  flrom  the  ooitbem  towards 
the  intertropical  regions. 

Fiiod.  Habiis.  4^. — Insects  or  crustaceans  prtneipolly, 
which  live  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  foi  m  tin;  principal 
food  of  the  Grey  Phalarope,  and  it  rarely  >eeks  for  it.<> 
nourishment  on  tho  bonks  or  on  land.  M.  Temmiitck 
refers  to  Major  SaUao'ii  BOinoir  *  On  the  Birds  of  Qreen- 
l  uwl,'  where  that  aento Observer  relates  th.tt  on  the  lOth  uf 
June,  and  at  the  GBIh  degree  of  latitudo  (uhcre  the  species 
bn-.-'<!-i).  a  luimlier  of  these  birds  were  sei  n  swimnniig  at  sea 
in  tho  midille  of  icelierg-*,  and  at  a  dibtnnee  uf  four  thousand 
miles  from  land ;  and  M.  Temminck  observes  that  he  can- 
not see  why  this  bird,  with  such  habits  and  such  a  form  as 
it  has,  should  be  associated  with  the  Snipe*  and  Chevaliers. 

Mr.  Gould  {Bird*  t/Europei  remarks  thtt  *  the  places 
which  it  not  uncommonly  chooBes  for  its  residence  during 
its  sojourn  with  us  arc  such  as  would  possess  for  it,  accord- 
HI;,'  to  our  idea^,  but  little  attinction  ;  thus,  for  instance,  it 
wul  often  (uMiiiine  for  weeks  ti  Relber.  if  unmolested,  abuut 
a  farm  yard  pond  or  mete  puddle,  manifestm^,'  a  fimil'.ur 
and  unsuspcct:u(;  diipositiun,  and  allowing  itself  to  be  ap- 
proached with  freedom ;  it  diKrs  not  however  appear  to  cun- 
fine  itself  mueh  longer  to  one  spot,  but  after  remaining  at  a 
eertnin  plaoe  fl'om  one  to  three  or  four  weeksi  suddenly  de- 
bris, if  on  (be  anproach  of  sprioj;  towards  the  north,  and 
in  autumn  towards  the  south;  oTorj EuTopeM  eountfjr*  in 
1*.  C,  No.  1300. 


fuel,  appears  (o  be  er|ually  visited,  although  at  uncertain 
and  oftrn  long  intervals.  Like  the  other  species,  it  is  an 
admirable  swimmer,  taking  its  food  on  the  surface  of  the 
water  with  tlie  utmost  agility  and  address :  indeed  it  appeara 
to  seek  its  nourishment  there  alone,  and  may  bo  watched 
while  assiduously  engaited  in  this  occupation,  displaving  a 
thousand  graceful  attitudes  and  manceuvres.' 

Tho  eggs  are  greenish-tish,  spotted  oud  Uolte«l  with 
blaek. 

Numenius. 

Generic  CharaeUr.~T>\\i  long,  slender,  curved,  rom- 
presgcd,  hard  at  the  point,  and  subobluse;  upper  mandible 
exceeding  the  lower,  rounded  towards  the  end,  canalieuhUod 
for  three-fourths  of  iu  length.  NottrUt  Uiond,  lincor, 
pierced  in  the  canaliculation.  Face  feathered,  space  be- 
tween the  eye  and  the  bill  covered  with  feathers.  Feet 
slender,  naked  above  the  k  nee;  three  toes  before  and  one 
behiml.  vlm  li  last  is  articulalr-d  on  the  tarsus  and  luuehcs 
the  ^riuiud,  ilie  anterior  tnes  united  up  to  the  first  joiut  by 
a  ineml<nine.    Wmgs  mor'erate;  Arat ^UiUlongeit, 

Example,  Awiiruius  arinutlut. 

JJetcriplioii.—Male. — ^The  whole  pluroa;Te  bright  asll« 
colour,  with  longitudinal  brown  spots  on  the  head  and  bivast. 
some  of  the  feathers  of  those  parts  clouded  with  red ;  belly 
white,  with  longitudinal  spota;  feathers  of  the  back  and 
scapulars  black  in  the  middle  and  bordered  with  red;  tail 
whiiisli  ash,  striped  with  brown  bands  disposed  transversely; 
upper  mandible  blackish-brown  ;  the  lower  mandible  Itesb- 
co  1 1  \  I  r ;  i  ris  brown ;  feet  deep  eata.  Longth  two  fisot  tnd 

upwards. 

Frmti/f,  with  the  tints  tnore  ash-coloured  ;  the  red  wbidl 
bonlurs  the  feathers  of  tlie  back  and  seapulara  lesa  puio. 

ynuiig  of  the  Year, — Bill  short,  aeareeiy  four  inches  long, 
and  nearly  straight;  it  eurrea  in  proportion  as  the  bird 
s;n>wf;  in  old  individuals  it  measnres  not  uafhiquently  up- 
wards of  six  inches. 

Varieties. — The  species  varies  more  or  less  in  the  nom- 
lier  of  less  large  spots  and  stripes  on  the  breast,  and  in  a 
sliyhl  degree  of  greater  length  of  the  bill.  These  are  tho 
only  ddiertinces  between  individuals  fi-om  the  great  Asiatic 
.\rchipclac;ii  and  those  of  the  other  parts  of  the  antivnt 
C'utii.nent. 

M.  Temminck,  who  gives  these  definitions,  observes  that 
it  most  be  homo  in  mind  that,  independent  of  tiiis  variety, 
there  is  found  in  the  same  latitudes  a  different  speeies  of 
Curlew  (A'MOTcnitt*  nasint»,  Temm.),  whieh  is  larger  than 

\i/)nriititi  iirijitiitux,  and  lias  the  bdl  mure  sU  ii'ler,  renwirU- 
alily  loii^,  and  but  little  curved  in  piopurlion  to  its  leaglii. 
I'lie  plumaiie  is  whitish,  marked  with  numerous  Uack 
spots ;  the  belly  white;  the  bill  brovui.  This  species  in- 
habits H:)riieo  uiul  Sumatra. 

Humeniu*  Arquattu  is  tho  CourUt  of  the  French;  (^ar» 
lotto,  CiarMto  SpocAme,  and  Chiurie  Mug^iore  of  the 
Italians^  Hett-$pove  of  the  Danes;  Der  (iro\se  Krum- 
srhniibliehtt  Seaaep/e  and  Keilhacke  ot  the  Germans ; 
Curlew  of  tho  modem  British;  and  Offl/bihr  of  the  antiont 
British. 

Gfiura;  /uml  I)istriiulvtn.  —Very  wide  in  tbeOId  World, 
(the  American  spu..'ies  is  ditVercnt).  '  Ktjually  difftised  flron 
the  sultry  portiuii  of  tho  toiriil  zone  to  the  frozen  countries 
of  the  norln :  the  islands  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  partienlarly 
New  Holland,  are  not  devoid  of  its  pre«ence,  and  we  also 
posaaas  examples  from  China,  Nepaul,  &c.'  (Gould,  Rirdt 
nf  Europe.)  Very  common  in  Asia;  the  individuals  sent 
frnm  I'ondu-h'^rry  dilTer  hardly  at  all  from  tln^e  of  Europe. 
Extend:,  to  Japan,  where  it  is  absolutely  tlie  same.  (Tcra- 
minek.  Muiii.'l.)  Dr.  Anditew  Smith  brovgbt  individuals 
from  South  Alrica. 

F>mI.  Ilii/jils,  Src. — ^Tlie  food  of  this  wcU  known  and  wary 
biid.  which  in  Scotland  is  called  the  Whaup,  consists  ol 
t  .iili  worms,  slugs,  small  tcslaccans,  and  insects. 

Thu  ne.st,  which  consistaof  a  few  dnr  leaves,  &c.  carelessly 
put  together,  is  placed  amonii;  ruines  or  Ion-.;  gras;*  aii^ 
heath;  Temminck  says,  often  in  the  downs  wlueh  border 
the  sea.  The  egff.  which  is  large  (2  iiuhes  7  lines  loni?,  1 
Mich  II  lines  broad),  is  obve-pieen,  blotched,  and  spottet/ 
with  darker  ^reeii  and  deep  brown.  It  breeds  in  thes» 
islands.  The  youiii;  run  alniu->t  as  soon  as  they  arc  out  o\ 
the  shell,  but  do  not  fly  for  a  long  time.  The  clear  whistlo 
of  the  bird  is  usually  uttered  on  the  win^,  but  Mr.  Hcwilson 
saw  a  curlew  |ierch  on  the  top  of  •  pine  in  Norway,  during 
summer,  and  tn  that  srtoalion  it  ottered  its  cry. 

Tho  bird,  at  oartaiaseawna,  to  not  bad  eaiinir,  and  it  fhr* 

Voi,.  XXI.— N 
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Intronazation  of  Gwr|?ft  Nevell,  archbishop  of  York  (reign 
ul'  Kilwanl  I  V.>.  ouc  hundred  were  tervcd,  aud  IheyaUnd  next 
to  llie  u>h);U  iifk^,  of  which  llieio  were  f'ur  liuiiiliiil  la 
tlio  Noriliuinherlaiul  Houthitld  Look,  Kyrlcurrs  lu  o  i  liai>;r  I 
al  tUc  *aiue  price  as  Femuntcs  aitd  Hylters  (biiitrub), 
12<i.,  whiUt  Woodcocki  are  charged  at  \d.  or  l^t^,  and  Par- 
tridge*  al  Id.  lit  the  expenses  of  Sir  John  Nevite  of  Cbate, 
Knight,  on  tb«  maRMg*  of  bis  daughter  Blisabeth  NniU 
(17th  Henry  VIIT.)  it  Vbm  Mtoving:  *  Item.  Oirlem,  a  of  k 
dish;'  and  18  curlews  are  charged  «t  24«,  whilst  40  par- 
tridges arc  only  chargisd  6s.  Sj.  Atnone  the  charges  of  the 
sitmo  Knight  al  Lammas  Assises  (-20lri  Hon.  VI11.\,  we 
find  iU  cwilews  at  26«.  Hd.,  aud  32  '  Curlew  knaves '  »l  32«. 


Limosa. 

Gi-n^ric  Charactfr. — RiU  \cryli-,ng.  more  f>r  less  curved 
upwards,  sujft  ami  tk-vib'.i'  ilir<iui;liout  ils  length,  lU-presscd, 
•nd  datlened  tus^auls  tlio  jimnt;  tlie  iw,)  mand  bles  fur- 
rowed throughout  thi'ir  lengtli,  ibe  point  tiat,  tblatcd,  and 
ohtusp.  NostrilH  laU  r:il,  hm^'itudinally  !>ht  in  the  furrow, 
pierced  through  and  through.  Fe«t  long,  lender:  a  great 
naked  spaee  aoov*  lb*  koaw :  thrae  toes  mlbre  ana  one  be- 
hind ;  niid<1le  toe  united  to  the  external  one  by  a  membrane 
which  extends  up  to  the  first  joint ;  the  posterior  toe  articu- 
lated upon  tbe  taraut.  Winfi  moderate ;  flnt  quiU  kngesl. 
(Tomtn.) 


d  FoM  of  LiBHMa  ntlsnwa. 

AH  known  spories  of  the  (io,lwil<  undergo  a  double 
moult,  whirfa  onaqges,  nearly  entirely,  the  colour  of  the 
plumage.  The  femahn  are  alwaya  larjKr  than  the  males, 
and  lay  vary  large  ^ga  in  pnmitioa  to  weir  eiie ;  and  their 
periodMil  mouk  ukes  place  later  than  thai  of  the  malei.  in- 
mtd  after  UwT  have  as»ume<I  their  nev  dt«a.  (IiemaO 

Bxample,  Limom  melanum. 

Def'-ri)  hi.n-  Hill  straight:  t.iil  nnifnrTn  bl.-nk,  with  a 
haae  o(  imre  ttiiiic;  rUw  of  tlie  niiiidic  toe  loni;  and  denli- 
lated  ;  a  white  beuuty-*pot  (miruirt  on  the  wipgs. 

.Wu/m  and  Frmalet  in  H'inler  Plumage.— All  the 
upper  parts  uniform  brown-a4h.  only  varied  by  the  deeper 
Wewp  of  the  %h&tl» ;  throat,  front  of  the  neck,  breast,  and 
•idea  bright  grey  ;  rump  blackish  ;  belly,  abdomen,  upper 
fMt  ef  OwqiiiilH  and  Mae  of  the  candid  i»thei%  pore ' 


while}  aa  all  the  ti^^h■ih^l^  »  gwt  t . 

those  of  the  middle  terMiaated  with  white ;  bill  ofiaga  at 
its  base,  and  bUek  at  the  point:  feet  blaekiak-hnKm. 
Length  upwards of  It  laelMi,  The  eoloan  of  ths  ChmI* 

arc  less  bright. 

In  thiii  !>lale  the  bird  is  Limota  mtUanura  of  Leisler; 
Hcohjxi  r  Limota  of  ianniBUs;  J^tamu  Itmaut  of  Boeb- 
ttem  ;  La  Bm^  mBmf  CVwJWMOf  BufliM;  JbdM* 
Amm  of  Latham. 

nm§  h^n  their  ftrtt  lgnift.->BaiiJ  ef  the  upper  m»M- 
dible  to  the  eye.  throat,  base  of  the  caudal  realhera.  nsper 
part  of  the  cjuills.  belly,  and  abdomen  pure  white ;  featben 
of  the  upper  part  of  the  head  bruwn,  bordered  wr.h  !iriL;lr. 
red ;  neck  and  breaitt  b(i|{hl  ashy-red  ;  feathers  uf  the  bar't 
and  scapulars  blackish,  surroumUd  by  a  red  band  ,  eover;- 
of  the  wings  ash.  bordered  aud  tenumlsd  by  a  grtet  space 
of  reddish-bluck  ;  extremities  of  tlw  tall  Iwhew  btflJeied 
with  white ;  puiiii  of  (he  bill 

In  this  plumage  the  hiid  is  Thiaiiiii  tutkt  ef  Beehstein. 

Suptial  Piumagfi. — Male. — Band  of  the  upper  mandiWr 
to  tha  eye  whilikh-red ;  tpaco  between  the  eye  and  the  \>.  l 
brown  ;  feathers  of  the  top  of  the  head  black,  b«r<!crod  u  i'ii 
bright  red  :  throat  and  neck  bi  i'.;ht  red,  stuped  tran^vet^.-^ 
Willi  fine  blai  k  ziyza^'ged  bands ;  upper  }iart  of  the  bj  ». 
and  scapulars  deep  black  ;  all  the.sc  feathers  tvrntiuaicd  n.'.U 
a  band  of  bright  fed  and  bordered  by  spots  of  that  coloui : 
coTerta  ot  the  wings  ash ;  lower  pevt  ef  the  back  and  tail 
deep  black ;  middle  of  the  belly,  abdomen,  base  of  the  tad- 
feathers,  and  upper  part  of  the  quills  piife  white;  baao  of  the 
bill  bright  orange  ;  feet  black. 

The  colciuir,  (if  the  fciiialrs  ;ire  less  brichl  and  llic  b',  ■  '•. 
spots  are  less  numerous  iu  her  plataage.  (Temiu.)  Mr. 
Oould  saya  thejr  ftiqtwt|y  isr|«ia  the  ia  htiHiBal 
colouring. 

In  this  state  the  bird  is  Seolopax  Belgiea,  and  Scoiopar 
^oe^fluia  of  Gmelin ;  Thlninis  ./&eoqHlailHe  of  Baeh> 
slete ;  La  grands  Bnrge  Rou$u  of  Bulbn ;  A^  GbdMf  «l 
Latham;  and  Dunkelfwtsiger  lyi'^uvlaufrr  of  \ftyvr. 

AAitfqgis  the  antient  British  nuim-  for  the  Godwils. 

Geograjthical  Diatribution. — Northwardii  .is  far  as  Ir^^ 
land.  Rare  along  the  Rhine  on  its  double  pa<.<iai;c.  which  m 
directed  ntorc  towards  the  shores  of  the  !«ea  than  nlon^  liu 
rivers.  Europe;  Oermsnv,  Hollsnd,  and  Switzcrhird 
Japan  and  the  Isles  of  SuiMM. '  (Tsmminek.)  Italy.  Spain. 
North  Afltiea,  Tiebiaeod,  BnMnoas.  and  the  aeighbeurhewl 
of  the  Oaaeasue.  Mr.  €k)o1d  stales  that  it  inliabita  the 
whole  of  the  European  roniincnt,  and  that  exampips  a  r 
found  111  most  collections  from  Africa  and  India.  With  u» 
they  aic  n\i»\  fri  rpn  iiily  v^en  in  spring  and  aulunr»n.  Tin  ■ 
breed  nio-<tly  in  high  tiorlhern  latitudes,  but  occastioiiAltv  la 
Eiii;laiid.  In  Ireland  the  species  is  but  seldom  seen. 

Food,  Habitt,  if<c.— The  food  oonsists  of  insects  and  tfarr 
larva*,  worms.  &c.  The  Mit  h  ftirmed  of  dry  ersaii  aini 
herbags.  and  the  ftnir  eggs  are  K|^l  alive  hrewn,  tttomhed 
and  spotted  with  darker  brown. 

Godwits  weve  tbrniorly  cnnsidcroil  mo«t  de1icio«e  Mikf 
(T*'*  Drril  i»  an  A»s.  \v.  3;  Sir  Thomas  Biownanl 
others);  but  thou^li  ihcv  are  now  sometiini-s  falleneil  «i(h 
bread  and  milk,  like  Ruti's,  they  are  not  held  in  half  the 
esiiiMtioii  that  RuJh  are. 

Clodorliynchus.    (G.  R.  Gray.) 

This  geons*  whieh  eksely  amioaimalea  Mmm»$Bjm^ 
waa  tral  dnraetMrised  by  the  CMvalier  BL  Dnhus,  ttndte 

the  name  of  Leptorhynehut.  Mr.  Gould  puhhKbed  }*. 
Boription  and  part  fl(;ure  of  the  sipccies  here  notiri-d,  m  hi* 
St/nofisii  nf  fht'  Tiirds  tif  Atislrnha,  as  Hiiruinlrifus  jMi'nt- 
tiiH.  I^ptorhym:hui  had  been  pre-occupied  in  omithohogr: 
and  therefore,  as  Mr.  GouId  ohsaive%  Mn  O.  R.  Ot^f> 
name  must  slantl. 

Example,  Ck 
torulu,  Dubua. 

I>eteriptioH.—9oiv  whHa;  Vraast  crossed  hf  ■  brood 
band  of  chesnut.  honicred  anteriorly  with  binck  :  wing«  «t»i 
ccnlrc  of  the  atxlomen  black;  bill  black  ;  legs  reddiih-yct- 
low.  In  .1  s]Ri-i-nr!i  presumed  to  he  the  female,  the  band 
on  the  chest  was  >;reyish-brown  instead  of  chesnui,  aad 
there  was  no  appearance  of  the  black  mark  on  tbo  centrw 
of  the  abdomen  ;  and  in  another  the  pectoral  boiMl  was 
nppnrenlly  disappearing,  from  which  Mr.  QooM  ilAn  tkst 
Ibis  mark  only  esista  in  the  btaediiig  iMasB. 
XflMlfliW.— SotttlMni  tmi  Wortem  A«rtnlik 
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CUiioibfachui  iwctoralli. 

Reduced  from  Mr.  Gould's  figure  of  the  natural  sine,  in 
hit  inagiiiflcenl  work  on  Theliirdt  of  Australia,  now  in  the 
course  of  publication. 

Thu  Sundf'ipers  will  be  more  particularly  noticed  under 
the  liile*  ToTA.iiN^e  and  Tuinoinj*. 

SCOLOI'ENDKA,  according  to  Latreille,  ft  genus  of  the 
order  Myriamda,  and  belonging  to  a  section  of  that  order 
lornied  Chilopoda.  In  the  clauillcalion  of  Dr.  I>euch  the 
Myriapo<la  are  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  clas^ ;  and  Latruillo's 
section  Chilof)oda  is  regarded  as  an  order,  to  which  the 
I'.atTic  Syngnntha  is  apphed.  The  spccici  of  the  genus  Sco- 
lopendru,  as  now  restricted,  are  distinguished  from  others  of 
the  section  of  which  they  form  a  ivirt,  by  their  po^&essing  at 
least  twenty-one  pairis  of  legs,  ami  (here  are  more  segments 
apparent  on  the  up|>er  surface  of  the  body  than  on  the  under ; 
the  antoona)  arc  composed  of  seventeen  joints ;  the  eyes  are 
distinct,  and  are  four  in  number  on  each  si<ie.  Thcso 
insects  inhabit  the  southern  parts  of  Europe,  and  all  the 
tropical  portions  of  the  globe;  their  mandibles  (which, 
striclhr  speitking,  it  would  appear  are  funned  by  the  second 
puiruf  lfgs)are  terminated  by  a  sharp  hook,  which  is  |<ierce<i 
for  the  transinibsion  of  a  venomous  Uuid.  The  Solopendrtr 
have  the  body  lung,  slender,  and  depiesscd,  and  protected 
by  coriureous  plates :  they  run  very  fu^t,  and  tthiin  the  light, 
living  for  the  most  pari  under  lugs  of  wood  and  the  louse 
hni'k  of  deca)ed  trees.  TlK'ir  venomous  properties  cause 
them  to  be  much  dreaded  in  the  hot  climates  which  they 
inhabit.  fSYNtiNATUA.] 

SCO^MBRID/U,  a  familyof  fi^hes  of  the  section  Aeantho- 
ptert/Kii,  of  which  the  common  mackerel  may  lie  regarded 
as  a  type:  the  tunny,  sword-flsh,  dory,  and  boar  fi»h  ulso 
belong  to  this  group,  which  contains  a  multitude  of  s|>e('ii.-!> 
and  many  genera.  The  body  is  generally  covered  with  small 
(.cales  ;  the  tail  is  usually  very  powerful  and  deeply  cleft : 
in  most  of  the  species  the  pectoral  flns  are  long,  narrow,  and 
pointed  ;  the  dor»al  Qns  are  two  in  number,  the  foremost  of 
them  being  composed  of  bony  rays;  the  hinder  dorsal  is 
chiedy  supported  by  soft  rayx,  and  is  often  divided  into 
numerous  small  false  fins.  They  are  provided  with  nume- 
rous cceca,  and  these  are  often  united  in  clusters.  In  the 
genus  Scombtr,  as  now  restricted,  the  body  i»  covered  with 
small  smooth  scales ;  the  dursul  fins  are  widely  separated  : 
the  hinder  part  of  the  second  dur-al,  as  nell  as  of  the  anal 
fill,  is  divided  into  numerous  small  spurious  fins  or  finlets, 
w  hicli  extend  along  the  hinder  pari  of  the  body,  above  and 
beneath,  almost  to  the  tail ;  the  sides  of  the  tad  are  cari- 
naled,  and  the  body  is  elongated  and  tapering  at  both  c.K- 
treiniiies,  To  this  genus  belongs  the  common  mackerel 
(Scomber  Scomber  o(  Linnnus,  or  Scomber  vulgaria  accord- 
ing to  s<^>me  authots),  a  flsh  too  well  known  to  require  to  be 
dccribed  here.  '  This  fish,'  Mr.  Yarrell  observes,  *  il  is 
probable  inhabits  almost  the  whole  uf  the  European  seas; 
and  the  law  of  nature  which  obliges  it  and  many  others  to 

iiit  the  •ballower  waters  of  llio  shores  at  a  particular  seMon, 


Spears  to  be  otie  of  those  ^ise  and  bountiful  provisions  of 
e  Creator  by  which  not  only  is  the  species  perpetuated 
with  the  greatest  certainty,  but  a  iorge  f>orlion  of  the  parent 
animals  are  thus  brought  within  the  reach  of  man,  whd, 
but  for  the  action  of  this  law,  would  be  deprived  of  manjr 
uf  those  species  most  valuable  to  him  as  food.'  It  may  be 
further  observed,  says  the  same  author,  that  there  is  scarcely 
a  month  throughout  the  year  in  which  the  fishes  of  some 
one  or  more  species  are  not  brought  within  the  reach  of  man 
by  thu  operation  of  this  law.  '  On  the  const  of  Ireland  the 
mackerel  is  taken  from  the  county  of  Kerry  on  the  west, 
along  the  southern  shore,  eastward  to  Cork  and  Waterford ; 
from  thence  northward  to  Antrim,  and  north-west  to  Lon- 
donderry and  Donegal.  Dr.  MacCulloch  says  it  visits  some 
of  the  lochs  of  the  Western,  Islands,  but  is  not  considered 
very  abundant.  On  the  Cornish  coast,  this  fish  in  some 
seasons  occurs  as  early  as  the  month  of  March,  and  appear* 
to  be  pursuing  a  course  from  west  to  east.  They  are  plen- 
tiful on  the  Devon>-hire  coast,  and  swarm  in  West  Bay  about 
June.  On  llie  Hampshire  and  Sussex  coast,  particularly 
the  latter,  they  arrive  as  early  March,  and  sometimes  even 
in  February  ;  and  the  earlier  in  the  year  the  fishermen  go 
to  loi>k  for  them,  the  further  from  the  »hore  do  they  seek  for 
and  find  them.  Duhamcl  says  the  mackerel  are  caught 
earlier  at  Dunkirk  than  nt  Diep])e  or  Havre:  up  our  own 
eastern  coaat  however  the  fishing  is  later.  The  fishermen 
of  LowestoiTe  and  Yarmouth  gain  their  great  harvest  tnm 
the  mackerel  in  May  and  June.  Mr.  Neill  says  they  occur 
in  the  Forth  at  the  end  of  summer:  and  Mr.  Lowe,  in  bis 
"  Fauna  Orcadonsis."  states  that  thev  do  not  make  their  ap- 
pearance there  till  the  last  week  in  July  or  the  first  week  in 
August.' 

*  The  most  common  way  of  fishing  for  mackerel,  and  the 
way  in  which  the  greatest  numbers  are  taken,  is  by  drift-nets. 
The  driA-net  is  twenty  feel  deep,  by  one  hundre<l  and 
twenty  feel  long  :  well  corked  at  the  top,  but  without  lead 
at  the  bottom.  They  are  made  of  small  fine  twine,  which 
is  tanned  of  a  reddi>h-brown  colour,  to  prifserre  it  from  the 
action  of  the  sea-water ;  and  it  is  thereby  rendered  much 
more  durable." 

8CX)NE  or  SCOON.  a  vill  ige  in  Perthshire,  on  the  left 
or  east  bank  of  the  Tay,  a  liiile  above  IVrth,  which  is  on 
the  west  or  right  bank.  It  was  famous  in  the  inKldle  nges 
at  the  residence  and  place  of  coronation  of  the  Scottish 
kings.  The  celebrated  stone  nhti  h  for  so  long  a  time  formed 
the  scat  of  the  Scottish  kings  at  their  coronation,  was  trans- 
ferre<l  hither  from  Dun»tan°nugo  by  Kenneth  II.,  when  be 
united  the  territories  of  the  Picts  and  the  Scots  under  his 
sceptre,  in  the  ninth  century.    [PitTs,  vol.  xviii ,  p.  149  ] 

"This  stone  remained  at  Scone  until  the  invasion  of  Scot- 
land by  E'lwurd  I.,  who  carried  it  to  Westminster  (ad. 
12116).  where  il  still  remains.  [Edwaku  1.,  p.  ^80.]  The 
Scottish  princes  were  however  still  crowned  at  Scone  until 
the  union  of  the  two  crowns.  In  the  twelfth  century  an 
abbey  of  the  regular  canons  of  St.  Augustine  was  fouiided 
at  Scone.  This  abbey  itmiinued  till  the  Refoimalion, 
when,  as  well  as  ihe  palace,  which  had  been  the  residence  of 
Ihf  king*,  it  wos  demolished  by  a  mob  from  Penh  and  Dundee. 

The  modern  \illage  of  Scoiic  is  neatly  and  regularly 
built,  with  a  population  of  nbout  I50U.  That  of  the  whole 
parish,  in  IBJl,  was  JiOS,  of  whom  about  40  men  were  em- 
ployi-d  in  flnhing  on  the  Tay,  and  about  the  same  number 
in  stone-quarries. 

SCO  PAS,  a  celebrated  sculptor,  bum  in  the  island  of 
Pares.  Pliny  (Hist.  Nat.,  xxxiv.  8)  makes  Scopas  contem- 
porary with  Ageladas,  Pulycletus,  Myron,  and  other  dis- 
tinguished ariists  who  were  living  in  the  eighty-seventh 
Olympiad;  but  from  various  C!rcumstancci=,  it  seems  pro- 
bable that  he  did  not  llourish  till  a  somewhat  later  [icriud. 
Like  many  artists  of  antiquity,  he  united  the  two  professions 
of  sculpture  and  architecture:  ami  the  temple  of  Minerva 
AluB,  at  Tegea  in  Arcadia,  was  cunstrucied  under  his  direc- 
tion.   (Pausanias,  viii.  46.) 

The  date  of  the  destruction  of  the  temple  which  the  new 
edifice  was  intended  to  replace,  and  the  period  at  which 
another  work  on  which  Scopas  was  employeil  »  as  completed, 
materially  assist  in  establishing  the  age  of  this  artist.  Pau- 
sanias  says  llie  older  temple  referred  to  was  buinod  during 
the  arclioiiship,  in  Athens  of  Dioplianlus,  in  llie  second  year 
of  the  iiinely-sixili  Olympiad  (about  .^^8  h  c  ) ;  and  Pliny 
(xxxvi.  5)  tells  us  that  Scoiias  was  one  of  the  sculptors  cm- 
ployed  on  the  tomb  erected  in  hoiiuur  of  Mausolus,  king  of 
Caria,  by  Arlcroista,  his  queen,  who  died  (before  the  work 
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completed)  in  the  hundred  and  seventh  Olympiad,  or 
about  3aU  ux  .  Stojtas,  it  is  true,  may  have  been  living  st 
tho  Mintu  tuuu  wuii  Mtiut:  ot  tho  later  artiste  meniiuncd  by 
Pliny,  but  a  calculation  of  ilic  ;ilio\c  dati  s  will  sullicienlly 
prove  almovt  th«  inipos»ibilily  ot  his  practising  as  a  cuntem- 
porvry  artist  viUl  the  (;reat  sculptors  ploeeding  and  foi  tuing 
tiM  fbidisQ  a|;»  and  school,  and  likswiw  axorciiiing  his  art 
at  a  data  to  ai«!aQt  from  their  time  aa  three  hundred  and 
fifty  ycun  before  our  ami.  H«  lived,  meat  probably,  between 
40U  and  3tfO  year*  &c. 

Pliny  furni^ihes  a  (»|)Iuus  list  of  works  by  this  ailist. 
Aiiiun^  thoae  which  lie  says  \*cie  particularly  worthy  <>( 
mlimrali'iii  wiis  u  series  of  fl<^urcft  reprcseulinf;  Ni  ptuiu-, 
Tli«.'ti».  AchiUoi.  Noreuls  mounted  on  >lulpina»,  atid  at- 
tended by  Tritoni  ond  other  marine  in  lusters.  All  these 
*  weio  from  the  hand  of  Scopas.'  and  Pliny  adiU,  '  it  wa^  a 
splendid  work  (prachritmapiu),  Butiicient  fur  tlic  fame  of 
his  wiiole  life.  It  wat  pieeerved  in  the  temple  of  Cneiue 
Domiiius,  in  the  dtto*  Plamtnins  at  Rome.  The  i»me 
wiil.-i  also  mentions  iwri  st;itues  oT  Veiius,  one  uf  Poihos. 
or  Ocaiif,  Olio  ut  A|iulio,  ami  a  much  admired  Vesta  in  a 
sitting  attitude ;  al>o  a  coloMal  fitting  figure  of  Mars,  and 
a  Hacchus  at  Cnidu!>. 

Pliny  tells  us  there  was  a  doubt  in  bis  timo  whether  some 
atatuet  representing  the  dying  children  of  Niobo  (*  Nio/tee 
iibem  marienles')  in  tho  temple  of  Apollo  So^ianus  at 
Rome,  were  by  Scupas  or  Praxiteles.  The  well  known 
group  or  lertea  of  O^ures  rcprcaentiii{;  tbia  anbjeol,  now 

f reserved  io  the  gallery  of  tho  graud-duke  of  Tuscany  at 
'luroiicc,  is  generally  believed  to  be  tho  work  alluded  to  by 
Pliny.  Whetlu  r  it  lie  un  original  production  of  either  ol' 
these  great  iuasteiA,  or,  ;is  *ioinc  critic*  have  sunpuied,  only 
copied  from  their  work,  it  must  e\er  \><e  classed  tmioii'.;  ilie 
finest  specimens  of  art,  and  as  a  noble  monument  of  the 
Renin*  of  iu  author.  Thia  groap  baa  been  daacribed  in  a 
ibrmer  article.  [Ntoua.] 

Scopaa  was  employed  upon  the  tomb  of  Mauaolua^  and 
bad  for  his  associates  and  rivalt  (dmtu/ot  ea^tm  sitete)  Bry- 
axis,  Timothtius,  and  Leoehares.  ThU  work,  considered  by 
the  anticnts  one  of  the  seven  wonders  of  the  \\  orltl,  was  of  u 
S4|uaro  furm,  having  four  faces,  Each  ot  tho  iibuvu-iuiujcJ 
Drti»la  ooiii|ilett-(l  one  side.  The  e:ii>tera  wa» given  to  Scopas; 
the  northern  to  Brj^xtw ;  tho  bouihern  to  Timolhcus ;  and 
Leoehares  decorated  the  western  fumade.  Pliny  in  mention- 
iiig  this  uses  the  lerma cm/oeere  and  coiicmt,  tVoin  whlrh  it 
may  be  inferred  tbatall  thalr  parAmnancea  were  111  nli'^^i-'j. 
Tba  whole  maea.  measuring;  twanty-Ave  enbita  in  height, 
wa«  snrmounted  by  a  quadriga,  or  Ibar-horaed  chariot  in 
marble.  Thi»  was  tlio  wuik  ol  oi.c  Pylhis  ;  iT  wliom  nothing' 
further  is  kauwii  Ihiui  hin  havmy  btitu  thus  titiploycfl  oti  tins 
celebrated  monument. 

Pausanias,  in  his  description  of  Greece,  nucaks  of  various 
performances  of  Scopas  (both  in  bronze  anu  marble),  exist- 
ing in  the  cities  which  he  visited.  In  the  temple  of  Venus 
at  Megara  were  itatues  of '  E^(.  'l/upoc,  and  UMos  (Love, 
PaHion,  and  Deaire).  (Paus.,  i.  43.)  There  waa  alao  a  statue 
of  Hereulea  by  bim  at  Sieyoo  (it.  10) ;  and  at  Gorty*  in  Ar- 
cadia were  two  statues,  one  of  .'lisculapius,  intherbis  (ur 
beardless),  and  the  other  of  Hy^eia  (viii.  ib).  Two  works  by 
S  '"l'.is  are  celebrated  hy  ei;it;raiiis  HI  llie  (iii  ek  .\ ti i li  jKii;y  : 
uiiti  ut  them  refers  \o  a  much  admucd  staUu*  of  Meicury ; 
uuolbcr  pay»  a  hiL'h  compliment  to  the  skiii  'lis|>luycd  by 
the  sculptor  in  a  figure  of  a  Bacchante  rcpracntod  in  a  state 
of  inebriety,  Tb«  latttr  work  waa  executed  in  Parian 
marble. 

StraboGib,xiii  >694)manlionaaBtatiMby  8eopas,of  Apollo, 
in  rather  «  noarkable  ebaracter.— tliat  of  a  killer  »/ 

mU.  It  waa  in  the  temple  of  the  god  sumamcd  SmintheuH, 

a!  CIir^Mi  (II- Chiy^e  in  tl.t- Trond.  Tiie  fli;ure  w.is  m  re- 
sc'iiietl  111  liio  iK  l  111' pre-siug  ur  cruiJtiiig  u  rat  "Uli  h,>  f,j  it. 

From  the  tei  ins  in  wim-h  Pausania:^  speaks  ufihe  iem[)le 
)>eforo  allutied  to,  which  Scopas  built  to  Minerva  Alca  at 
Te^^ea,  his  merit  as  an  urcliitect  must  have  been  little  if  at 
all  infarior  to  that  which  he  displayed  in  the  »it>ter  art. 
Pauaania»  says  it  far  exceeded,  both  in  the  quality  of  its  de- 
ourutioo  and  tu  dinicntiaoa»  alt  Ibe  other  lempUa  in  Pelo- 
ponneana.  He  describes  it  as  beinir  of  the  lonie  order  on 
the  outside;  but  within  it  was  decur.i;i  d  with  D.r.f  <  .Uanns 
havin^jover  tlicra  olbcrs  of  the  Cormthian  order,  la  tha 
iK.lniiciit  III  (Vniit  wajs  represented  the  hunting  of  thcCale- 
tiuiit.111  \j\Mr,  UitU  Atalaiita.  MflcHgcr.  TIic^'ua,  niid  nume- 
rous other  fi^'ures.    1  he  other  pediment  evhilntwl  the  con- 

tckt  of  Xclephua  and  AduUea.    Pau»aniaa  doea  not  alato 


distinctly  that  these  worka  were  by  Scopai.  bit  it 

fairly  be"  inferred  that  they  eillier  were  executed  by  '  ' 
at  Itast  weie  iTwlured  under  hi>  s>n<enulelidenc«. 

Be(ore  i  losiii-^  this  shori  luiiiee  ol  Scopas  it  may  be  right 
to  nieniiun  ihui  iha  difiiculty  of  reconciling  the  dal«»  hiwm 
by  Pliny  has  led  tho  learned  antiquary  Sillig  iCutal.  Artt- 
ficnnu  p.  415)  to  suppose  there  may  have  been  two  artjui* 
of  tho  name ;  one  a  native  of  Paroa,  aild  tbe  otbt-r  of  KliS. 
Bat  the  reawna  adduced  do  not  howavar  appanr  auflietteai  te 
warrant  such  a  eonelution. 

SCOPAS,  or  SCOPIN.AS.  an  artist  or  BWehnnlat.  of 
wiikiumti  dale,  meiiiioried  hy  V'ilrnvius. 

.SCO'iH)l.I.  GIUVANNI  ANTONIO,  was  bom  at  C*- 
vulcse  m  tbe  Tyrol,  on  June  13.  1723.  After  pursuing  hi. 
preliminary  studies  at  Trent,  ho  went  to  Inii*iiruck.  and 
took  the  degree  of  doctor  in  medicine  at  that  universtK*  « 
1 74.1.  He  early  diaplayad  •  great  fondness  for  natural  bla- 
toryt  and  waa  in  a  great  tucasure  Mlf-iawgbt,  ainoe  tbciwwas 
not  then  at  Innspruck  any  profe<iaor  capable  of  dinenlifC 
his  studies  in  that  department.  Botany e^ecially  nttnctacd 
Ills  iiiteiition,  and  lio  formed  a  plan,  wbicb  howeiwr  b» 
tK\er  exeouted*  tat  publiahing  the  Flora  of  lib  nntha 
country. 

A  journey  which  lie  made  to  Vienna  leil  lo  hits  obiainii'^ 
an  appointment  as  a  physician  at  Idna.  Here  he  publwbd4 
a  Flora  of  CamioIa»  attd  hia  proximity  to  the  quiclujh«V> 
mines  gave  bim  many  opportuoitiea  for  ouliivating  mm** 
ralogy.  The  reaolta  of  tbeto  atudiea  appeaiwd  in  varimis 
memoirs,  among  which  was  a  valuable  essay  on  the  dui- 
ea.<tcs  to  which  the  miners  are  liable.  The  talent  and  inde- 
fatigable diligence  which  he  di>]daYed, excited  the  envy  sikI 
opposition  of  many  of  ihe  oflieeis  iii  ilie  minea,  but  hi»  ip- 
piMiitiiient  us  ])iofesst)r  of  niinerulo^y  at  Idiia  relieved  hiin 
from  ail  the  disquietudes  to  wbtcii  he  had  before  beep  s«t^ 
jected.  On  the  removal  of  Jacquin  lo  Vienna,  Scopok  saO' 
oeeded  to  the  chair  of  mineralogy  at  SdHimoits ;  nod  in 
1777  be  was  appointed  profeaaorornatanil  bialory  at  ftvia, 
where  be  died  on  May  8, 1788. 

Scupoli  was  well  acquainted  with  all  branches  of  nat«»ra! 
history,  though  especially  distinguished  as  a  botanist.  11' 
vvai  much  icspccted  by  Jacquin  and  Linnieus,  the  latter  u' 
whom  named  a  plant  in  honour  of  .hitOt  andngWQlM  Sco- 
polia  is  still  distinguished  by  botanists. 

There  is  a  notice  of  his  lifu  in  the  Diclionnatre  iti 
Sciencet  Medicules,  Biographie  Mcdtcale,  tome  vii,  articic 
♦  Scopoli.' 

His  principal  works  are, '  Flora  Oamiolira,'  Vienim.  ITM, 

8vo.,  and  Leipzig.  17 7'2,  8vo. ;  '  Entomologia  Carniulioi.' 

\'ieiina,l  TCI ;  'TeiitumilKi  Pliv  siro-cliemin.  niedica,'  V>  ti:fr, 
1  "ij  1 ,  t?vo.,  .leiia,  1  r  7  1 ,  s vo.,  \\  hieh  ronliiiis  Iii-"  |  .ipir  un  !;« 
diseases  of  I  he  WD.kei-'  in  llie  quirksilver-min« ;  '  Delir:» 
Flono  ct  FauuiB  Insubnaa,'  &c.,  Pavia,  1766-&8.tlirvu  paru^ 
folio. 

SCOPS.  [Strigid.k.] 
SCOPUS.    rHtkoNs,  vol.  xii..  p.  166.] 
SCORE*  io  Hu*ieb  ia  n  coUaetion  of  all  tbo  weal  and 
inslroroental  parts  of  a  composilion,  arranp^ed  on  staves 

<ine  .il>o\e  the  other,  and  L.u  lur  l.ur,  ])re>eiit  in;;  ;il  i.im  to 
the  e)euf  a  skilful  niusici.m,  llieefTeit  ot"  the  \\ljuie  !>a-.i 
as  the  comnositiun  jdyi  eeds. 

SCORPIO,  a  genus  of  tho  class  Araciiiuiia,  order  P<-i- 
moiiaria,  and  section  Pedipulpi.  The  animuU  uf  this  genut 
(commonly  called  scorpions)  are  diitinguished  from  uibtf 
groups  of  spiders  by  their  having  tbe  abdomen  articukkd 
and  teniiiiiated  by  acurvedapttr  at  the  extremity;  thopalfi 
arc  very  large,  and  tbo  terminal  segment  assumes  th«  fotv 
of  the  lobster's  claw,  beinf;  in  like  maiuu  r  i  io\  idi  <!  >  'is 
pincers;  the  stigmata  are  eight  ui  iiuitiLter,  ai  d  e,Ai.s*tA 
iil  iti^-  the  inleiKir  and  lateral  part  of  the  abdomen  ;  on  ii:>^ 
under  Mtltj  of  the  thorax  are  two  comb-like  uppendag->, 
the  number  of  the  eyes  varies  from  eight  to  twelve  in  diF- 
fercnt  species,  and  sotue  aubgeoera  have  been  «»iabii*L(il 
upon  this  character.  Thoae  to  which  tbe  term  Sei>rj»h  a 
used  in  ita  most  reatticted  sense  have  only  aix  eyea ;  tlM* 
Srorpiottt  wltkh  bave  eight  e}ea  conatitute  tlie  suhf*«w 
Bathui;  and  those  whn-h  have  twelve  eyes,  .itidf  :t  .tu:  ■. 

'These  Arachnidcs,"  says  LatrciUe,  '  inhabit  ilic  h.s 
Lounnioi  i)f  hi  lli  h','mi>pln:i-i  s,  li\e  ell  ll;'.'  ground,  conrtT.l 
till  uiM-lves  utuli T  stouea  tjthi  r  lnnin»,  liiusi  cotutUi<t:I« 
in  niii.s,  d  uly  ;irid  cool  places.  ai'.<l  e\en  in  bou«cs.  Tli*f 
run  with  (H>nsidei-ablc  swifkness,  curving  the  tnil  over  ili* 
borfc-^Uiis  they  con  turn  in  every  direction,  .iiid  u^-  r>r  tbe 
pttipoMi  of  attaoli  and  dofcucc^  Wtlh  tbeir  fiweepa  Uu4 
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Moovariutis  insects,  on  which  they  feed BA«r  bavins  pierced 
then  with  their  sling.  Ttuy  fwtiflulwly  filM  of  the 
mn  of  spidan  and  ioacola. 

xbe  WMiiul  oecwioncd  by' tint  fpvciM  Awnd  in  tlie 
•onthern  pula  of  Edrope  ( Scorpio  Europ^ut), '»  not  utfually 
dangerous;  but  according  to  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Mac- 
cary,  made  upon  him&olf,  the  sting  of  tome  olhur  and  hirger 
speciei  pioduccs  senuu*  and  alarmini;  sivmptoras,  and  ibo 
older  thu  niiimal  iln-  inure  active  sc'ciu*  lo  bo  the  poison. 
The  remedy  em|ilojed  u  the  votatilu  ulkali,  used  externally 
and  inlemally. 

Tha  young  icorpioiit  an  piodiioed  at  various  iot«nral«, 
and  an  carried  by  toe  parent  for  aennl  days  upon  bar  baelt* 
4«irinff  which  line  aha  never  teavea  her  retreat 

80CKRP1US.  or  SCORPIO  (the  Scorpion),  a  eofitletla- 
tiuii  of  the  zodiac,  lying  Uslweon  Libra  uiid  SagiHurius,  and 
liuiiiidud  uurih  iiaA  nontti  by  0|ihiuchus  and  Lupuh.  It 
ci>niaiii«  one  star  of  the  lir-l  lu.i^niiude,  which,  with  Spica 
Virgiiii»,  and  ArctutUi>,  torins  a  conspicuous  Uiangle.  At, 
ituticud  in  Libra,  this  constellation  was  formerly  two  sr^ns 
of  the  Greek  xodiac,  Ui«  claw*  oeoupying  the  place  of  Libre. 
The  itory  is  that  the  alllda  or  claws  of  the  Scorpion  were 
drawn  inek  by  RooMO  astiMNOMn^  and  tbo  conateUaiioa 
Libra  added  in  honotir  of  JuKua  Osmt,  at  wiiooe  death  a  new 
star  was  said  to  have  appeared  in  that  part  of  the  heavens. 
Tins  slory  is  alluded  to,  not  very  distinctly,  by  Virgil;  Uy> 
J4U1US  i»  toinllv  Mieiit  about  it,  rueiely  sayinL'  that  his  coun- 
try men  cM  one  part  uf  this  constcUaUuii  Libra  ;  Manihus 
u~e->  boiti  Libra  and  Chelio.  Ptolemy  docs  not  mention 
Libra  in  his  catalogue,  though  he  does  elsewhere.  Dupuis 
eotitends,  from  its  presence  in  the  moat  antient  Indian  and 
Persian  aodiae^,  tnat  it  is  in  reality  as  antient  as  the  rest : 
and  indeed  it  ia  not  twUltely  lltat  lite  Greeks  may  have 
derived  their  aodiac  from  aone  nation  in  which  the  term  for 
scales  was  eonlbunded  with  that  for  daws,  cither  by  a  syiio- 
riytue  in  the  language  itaelii  or  by  ntottatiilatioit  on  their 

TIm)  fbUowing  an  the  prindpal  itart:— • 
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Tlio  mythological  story  of  the  seorpion,  accordiriK  ta  Hj* 
ginus,  is  that  it  was  an  aniwal  to  which  the  cunh  gim 
buth  expieealy  for  the  puf pose  of  destrt^ing  the  lumier 
Orion,  who  had  boaaied  that  he  was  the  master  of  all  the 

animals  on  its  surface :  it  is  sufficient  to  point  out.  in  proof 
of  the  singular  inconsistency  of  thaelasaical  mythic  con- 
stellationK.  that  the  story  in  OwoNoif  that  wortbyV  death  k 
also  told  by  Hyginu*. 

SCOT,  from  acnil,  an  Aimlo-Siixon  word  ori<;inally  si'^- 
nifying'a  pat  t '  or '  poriion.'  it  appears  also,  at  least  in  com- 
pusitwn,  to  have  meant  any  sum  paid ;  thus,  sawl-soeat,  sottl- 
scot,  or  soul-shut,  was  tlie  name  for  the  ecclesiastical  due 
payable  at  the  open  grave  for  tbe  beneltt  of  the  sotd  of  the 
deceased.  Previous  to  the  Reform  Aet»  S  W.  IV.,  e.  45,  in 
many  boroughs  the  payment  of  toot  and  lot  constituted  a 
<]uahlkMlU)ii  as  a  voter  fur  ii  member  of  parliuiiieiit  of  iho 
borou^li.  Thosu  wiiy  posscsitU  huch  quulitlcaiKin  at  the 
(inie  uf  I  a>.sing  the  Act  havx>,  vnder  certain  conditionB^ 
their  rights  still  reserved  to  them. 

The  qualification  consists  in  the  payment  of  the  rates 
\^liich  aro  allotted  to  each  pci-son  as  the  proportion  lobe 
cutiUibuted  by  him.  Tiw  criterion  adopted  for  the  pur)K»6o 
of  aaoertainiag  the  tcot  and  lot  velera  of  a  borawgb,  is  the 
poor»nte  of  tbe  respective  pariahea  oompiised  in  it 

(Rogers  On  Eiectiont.) 

SCOT.  REGINALD,  this  learned  and  extraordinary 
man  \va»  born  early  in  ihe  sixteentli  reiitiiry.  in  which  ho 
was  the  most  distinguished  opposer  of  ihe  then  ahnost  iini- 
versul  buhef— w»7c/(f'r(i//.  1I(>  was  the  son  of  an  Ktif,'h-.h 
gentleman  of  family,  and  eiiucatcd  at  Oxford.  (Wood, 
Atken.  Oxon.,  vol.  i.)  He  took  no  degree  there ;  but  re-  , 
turning  to  Smeeth  in  Kent,  devoted  himself  lo  study,  and 
more  particularly  to  the  perusal  of  old  and  obscure  authors ; 
ooett|if  ing  his  hoon  of  relaxation  in  gardening.  The  firuite 
of  Ihts  learned  leistire  were,  *  A  perfect  plallwni  of  a  Hop- 
ganlen.'and  'TIic  Di&covcrio  of  Witehcraft,'  1584.  In  botli 
ol  ihe&o  wo  sec  the  imxluie  of  sagacity  atid  absuidily,  ex- 
tensive learning  ond  micrile  panido.\es,  and  usUntutious 
quoting  of  Greek  and  Lutiii  authors,  &o  common  to  uriters 
ofthat  period,  when  the  wriiui^,'  a  bouk,  being  an  event  in  a 
man's  life,  he  seized  upon  that  opportunity  to  thrust  in  all 
lie  knew.  The  following  is  the  title  of  theiatt«r«nt'h: — 
'  Diaeoverie  of  Witchcraft,  proving  the  common  Qipinioli  of 
witebes  contracting  with  devils,  spirits,  famiharsi  and  their 
power  to  kill,  torture,  and  consume  the  bodice  of  mea,tvemeilt 
and  children,  or  other  creatures,  by  dtsesses  or  otherwise, 
their  fl.Miii^  in  the  air,  &c.,  to  be  but  imaf^inar)-,  erroneous 
conceptions,  and  noveltiiKS.  Wherein  also  the  piactiees  of 
witchinongers,  conjurors,  enchanters,  Kwlhiiayers,  also  lht> 
delusi»IM  uf  astrology,  alchemy,  U-^etdemainc,  and  tuaiiv 
other  things  are  opened  that  )ui\  e  lung  lain  hidden,  though 
very  necessary  to  bo  known  for  ihe  iimleroiving  of  judg«i«, 
justices,  and  juries,  and  for  the  preservation  of  poor  people;* 
and  its  boldnesaand  humanity  would  alone  entitle  it  lo  con* 
sideration.  A  striking  passage  in  tho  pre&oe  ia  to  ibis  elbol : 
this  work  i»  com  (Hjsod.  that,  '  first,  the  glory  of  God  be  not  SO 
abridged  and  abu.sed  as  to  be  thrust  into  the  band  or  lips  of  a 
lewd  old  woman,  whereby  tiie  work  of  the  Creator  should  ba 
attributed  to  the  creature;  secondly,  that  the  religion  of  ilio 
doiipcl  may  be  seen  lo  alan'l  without  .such  peevi^ii  iruiu- 
pery  ;  thirdly,  thallavouV  and  (Jlinstum  coiupassion  bu  Used 
towards  thetso  poor  souls,  rather  than  n^uur  and  extremity.' 
Such  a  work,  with  such  a  purpose,  and  such  a  conmon-sense 
straightforwardness  mingled  with  its  humanity,  eottld  not 
fail  of  drawing  down  on  the  author's  head  every  posaihle 
ridicule,  obloquy,  and  confutation.  To  assert  that  the 
devil  liad  no  power  whatever  of  controIlinR  tbe  eouneof 
nature,  and  that  old  women  were  not  assiduous  aitd  viea- 
rious  instruments  of  Ins  iwwer,  \\as  little  better  lluuj 
atheism  !  And  wlieii  Scot  laughed  at  ihu  ddlieull  tru  ks  of 
legcrdcmaine.  and  explained  how  they  were  peifurmed, 
cannot  wonder  at  Ins  book  being  burnt  by  the  oumiiion 
hangman,  and  at  •  refuters '  appearing  on  all  sides.  He  was 
abused  by  Mcric  Casaubon.  Glanvil  (author  of  tho  *  Scopais 
Scienti&ca '),  and  finally.  King  James  himself,  who  wrote  hiS 
'  Demonologie.'  as  he  iiiforms  us, '  cluelly  against  tbe  damna- 
ble opinioas  of  Wienis  and  Scot;  the  latter  of  whom  is  not 
ashamed  in  publio  print  to  deny  then  can  be  such  a  thing 
as  witchcraft.' 

Scot's  boldness  could  not  at  once  succeed,  when  opposed 
by  a  reigtiuig  king  and  the  statute  law  of  the  land.  When 
human  reason  was  so  blmde^l  by  hu|ieisiiUon  thai  it  wils  i\ 
coaimoa  practice  lo  throw  a  itotuan,  suspected,  lulo  a  puiid, 
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nn<l  ifcihc  oscapc-d  drowning  sliu  was  burnt  ss  a  witch;  it  is  ( 
not  ;>i  I'L'  I'NiH  I  tf'l  ll:;u  i'i<uiiaon-.-cT.>u  luuld  gain  many 
i-i>l)\eflb;  ami  ffuui  its  haviut:  liutl  lluoe  editions,  and 
bi'iiiK  trunslalcd  into  I'Vench  and  Gcriiiiin,  it  wmild  upjiear 
lu  Imvc  met  with  gri-at  tucoms.  li  is  now  exticuiely  raro  : 
as  an  evidence  uf  the  peculnr  phases  which  the  human 
uUid  bwlorically  exhibibi,  thu  work,  u  well  as  the  super- 
Mition  which  H  eomhstt,  merits  •Itention.  This  *  solid  and 
learned  peiaon,'  as  Ilullum  call*  bin,  'for  such  he  was  be- 
}und  alinuat  all  the  EnKli!>h  uf  that  oge.'  died  in  1599,  and 
burieil  with  his  iiucL'stuis  in  the  church  at  Smeelh. 
SCOTER,  a  name  lor  cue  ot"  ilie  Surf  Dachs,  Oidemia- 
nixra.  Flcm^  DLuk  Duck,  n;  lllnrh  Jjin-r.  The  charac- 
tern  of  Oidemia  are  given  in  the  article  FiuOUUNA,  vol. 

^'  soOiriA,  NOVA.  tNovA  Scotia.] 
SCOnSTS.  [DuN«  ScoTiTs.] 

SCOTLAND.   [Great  Britain  ] 

SCOTLAND.  It  i»  now  admitted  on  all  handi  that  we 
lir>-t  Ir'.u'  uf  the  Srots  as  a  people  iiiliabitiu^'  Ireland,  which 
isljixl  ibey  upjiear  in  the  lltth  century  to  Imvu  divided  with 
tlie  Hibeini  or  II ilim :iii>ne«,  the  previous  inhubiuiu('«,  uvcr 
vhoiu  however  they  gradually  acquired  so  decided  a  t>u|>c- 
nuniy  as  to  be  enabled  tu  ^'im;  ihcir  name  lo  the  country, 
which  exclusively  wtu  called  Seuiia  from  the  Aftb  down  to 
tho  tenth  or  eleventh  century. 

la  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  centurjF-^bonC  tlM  jrenr 
503,  according  lo  Iheeotnmoncalculatbn— m  colony  of  Scole 
from  iht^  v.  >i-\\\  of  Irelund  eniii{raii''l  in  NitiIi  Hntain,  and 
elfccled  n  setileinent  in  the  di&tricl  liuw  cuusililuiiug  tlie 
county  of  .Ar^jyle,  to  v^h:i-li  UiL'y  gave  the  name  of  Dalriada 
(ii  is  »iiiJ,  frii;n  their  IrutU-r  Kiada.  Reada,  or  Reudu).  Mr. 
Skene,  iw  l.ito  Mi'rk  otililled  'The  llii^hiandcrs  of  Scut- 
land,  theu  Origin.  Huturv,  «nd  Antiquitie*,'  i  vuN.,  Edin., 
18S7,  fats  shown  that  the  Dalriadic  kingdom  never  ex- 
tended beyond  the  branch  of  the  sea  eaUedthe  linne  Loch 
OH  the  north,  and  that  tta  eastern  boundery,  ea1l«d  by  the 
o!<t  wiitt  is  Druiiut'biin.  nnJ  souu-liiiu  s  Dorsum  Bi  itmuiiae, 
Wttft  '  lii<il  cljaiu  ut  hiU»  which  ruu»  t'luiu  Bcuaulcr.  uii  the 
norlh-we»t  corner  of  Perthshire,  to  the  head  of  Loch  Long, 
and  which  to  this  day  separates  the  county  of  Argtle  from 
the  district  of  Atholl  and  the  counties  of  Perth  and  Dum- 
burtou.'  Dalriada  however  included  both  tho  peninsula  of 
Cantyre  and  the  islands  of  Jura  and  Islay. 

Within  iheee  bounds  the  Delriedio  Seote~tbe  *  Sciiti  qui 
Brilenniam  inoolunt,*  u  they  ere  eatled  by  Bede,  writing  \n 
the  early  part  of  the  eighth  century — remained  confined  for 
more  than  three  hundre<l  years,  during  wIik  Ii  \\w  pbsI  of 
the  island  to  tho  in-n!!  ol  iln.^  Iritlis  of  l".  rtli  mul  Clyde  m  l 
Hinted  by  all  the  oUiest  aulhonlieit  to  have  f<>rin«d  tlu'  kn)'^- 
doin  of  the  Pict«,  which  nation  however,  although  gowTnod 
by  one  king,  appears  to  have  lieen  divided  into  two  popula- 
liun!«,  the  Northern  or  Highland  Picis,  and  the  Lowland  or 
Souibern  Ficte^tfae  Septcntriomlee  end  Atutnilet  Picli  of 
Bedei.  It  ti  remerkeble  tiint  ADmienne  Mareelluius  de- 
scribes the  Picli  of  the  latter  part  of  the  fourth  century  a.% 
'in  duas  gcntes  diviti,  Dicaledonas  et  Vccturionct.'  Tlio 
puiiL-^-v  risl  Eumenius  also,  in  his  iiiution  adilrcMr<til  to  ilic  ! 
eiajiopir  Constantine  in  3lu.  s|>vaks  uf  tlie  'CBledoniim 
allot  11  ui'{uc  Pictorum  silvas  el  paludcs.'  These  passage* 
woi<til  U  ad  to  the  conclusion  that*  the  Caledonians  were  a 
P'vUsh  people.— that  they  were  in  feet  merely  tlie  Northern 
PicUk  And  thie  b  the  opinioll  MV  alnioet  ttniferaatty  re- 
ceived. 

TIm  qiMtioik  however  fliU  lemnme  whether  these  two 
divi<ione  of  the  Pieli  were  the  eame  race  or  two  different 

races, — whether  they  spoke  tho  suuu-  or  two  dilTerenl  lan- 
guages. But  tho  weight  of  evidtMK  c  H|i|>oar5tobe  det  idedly  in 
favour  of  Iheir  ider.uiy.  Xlu-y  ^cfin  lu  h;ivo  livwl,  us  wi-  iiave 
seen,  under  one  government.  They  arc  both  iiesignalcd  by  I 
thi  common  name  of  Pii-N  TIh>  antient  names  of  places 
iliruughoul  the  district  inhabite<l  by  the  Southern  Picts  are 
eijuiilly  Celtic  with  tboee  in  the  district  inbnbiled  by  the 
Northwn  Ficie.  And  in  the  WeUb  Triad*,  which  there  » 
Kood  reason  to  betieve  ere  aM  ea  the  ehlh  century,  the 
Pu  is  in  general  are  uiuf  ritily  designated  the  GwycUiul  \ 
Ffh-htt,  lli.it  i*,  tlie  Gacl.t  or  Celtic  Pu  ts.  Bede,  it  may  be 
added,  althoui;!),  as  we  have  seen,  he  was  well  acrpuinted 
With  ll:o  di>linclioii  bvtwccn  the  Northern  and  tho  Souihorn 
P><-is.  yet,  in  cnunu-iating  ai  \\w  brginningof  bis  1 1  i'-t'>ry  tlic 
di?T'  r«  nt  laiiguanvs  in  which  the  go«pel  was  taught  in  Bri- 
t  .11".  "iM^aks  of  only  one  lingua  Pn  totum. 

Xbe  hiatery  of  tba  kingdom  of  Dakiadn  haa  bam  pre- 


served in  considereble  detail  by  the  Iriab  amiaUatoj  Md 

rioiii  ilicir  acciniiit  it  unpLiii-s  iliat  from  nearly  the  euin- 
lucjiccineiit,  iii  T  Jl.  of  tlie  ruigu  of  tho  Pictish  king  Ansus 
MacFcrnii*,  wlm  was  a  Southern  Pict,  and  had  fwn  td  h<% 
way  to  the  tliroue  in  opposition  to  a  competitor  supixirleil 
by  the  Norlborn  Picts,  the  latter  were  in  the  habit  ui 
entering  into  coufitderaoiee  with  the  Dalria<ls  again»t  tbrtr 
fcllow-sulyecta  of  the  LowUnda{  >o  that  from  this  datr 
te|iealed  wan  took  pinaa  hMvaen  Sha  Piotia)i  kings  Mid 
the  Dalriadio  Scota  anting  in  iinkHi  with  theNonbem  Pteti 
collected  around  llic  hlandatd  of  some  rival  claimant  of  t-ht 
crown.  In  736  Ancus  appears  to  have  c(re(  iu<l  a  curx^nijit 
of  the  whole,  or  at  K-  >bt  of  the  u;reater  part,  of  Dalnu<la,  and 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  a  Lue  of  Pictish  princes,  ci 
whom  the  first  was  one  uf  his  8on«,  reigned  in  that  terribirt 
ftom  tbiadatetiU  the  year  819,  when,  by  the  asAistamcw  uf 
the  Northnn  Piota  and  of  the  Irish,  the  Dahiadic  flnilf 
raeovefed  thair  aneaalral  dominions.  (Skena^  At^  441 
Meanwhile  we  find  aeonteet  also  going  on,  with  v«rio«Mlbr- 
tune,  bclHceii  llie  two  divisions  of  the  I'ict^  nboiit  the  &iir.  <  ■ 
sion  to  (heir  crown,  wliicli  appears  to  have  bcjn  to  a  cer'.ji,. 
extent  elei' live,  and  was  acijuued  somelinics  by  a  Nonl-.err., 
sometimes  by  a  Southern  Picl,  till  a  great  victaiy  obtainwi 
by  Constantine  MucFergus,  a  descendant  of  Angu»,  in  TkS, 
established  the  superiority  of  the  Southern  Picts.  and.  b«i|g 
followed  by  a  long  reign  of  thirty  years,  enabled  Conetaatuw 
10  intraduoe  the  pitneiple  of  succesaion  by  deaeent,  nad  le 
make  the  nronafeby  hereditary  in  hb  familr.   Hi*  demk 

ith  the  year  819»  in  vLlCb  tlw  ScOU 

apjivai  u!  liavc  rccoveied  Dalriada. 

C-on^tanline  was  succeeded  b)  liis  brollier  Ancus  (or  Vo- 
f^usi)  IL.  tho  toundev  of  St.  Andrew  s ;  he,  in  bM,  by  Dnut, 
a  son  of  Constantine ;  he,  in  636,  by  Uveii,  or  Uen.  •  aouef 
An^us  II.,  who  was  killed  by  the  l>ane»  in  639.  Thf*  d««U 
of  Oen  probably  broke  the  power  of  the  Switliani  pMts; 
for  although  two  additkinal  Piotiak  kinfa  «i»  Riven  in  ihe 
antient  Hate,  no  other  event*  are  mentioned  till  in  the  )««r 
8-13  we  find  the  whole  of  North  Br  tn  n  i  tiited  \irider  \iw 
sceptre  of  Kenneth  MacAlpin,  01  i^^ai, Hi)  km^  of  (he  S^t^u 
of  Dulnada.  but  tlienccforili  Mjkd  kini;  of  llic  Piris. 

The  authorities  for  this  historical  deduction,  wbicfi,  fr: 
the  most  part,  exhibit  a  very  remarkable  ooncurrc-nce  bit.i 
one  another,  are  principally  the  following : — the  Latin  l^it  U 
SL  Columba,  by  his  disciple  Adomnan,  written  in  the  aavehik 
century ;  Bede.  who  AntMied  bia  Uiatiny  in  731 ;  N«nniB^ 
who  appear*  to  have  written  about  899 ;  Tigbemae,  the 
Irish  annalist,  who  wrote  about  and  evidmiU  d-r» 

his   infoiiuatiou  from  curlier  records;    Ilie  aiUicn:  Lrx 
poem  commonly  called  the  Gaelic  i>r  Alhamo  iJuaii.  cirj 
posed  befure  I0i>3;  the  ' Chronicon  Regum  i'lctorniii.  i^r 
lisheil  by  liines  {Critical  Es»ay  on  the  Inhabitattti  ./ 
land.  2  vols.  8vo.,  London,  1729)  from  a  manuscript  w(  \bo 
fourteenth  century,  which  however  i*  believed  to  bar*  beta 
transcribed  in  this  part  from  another  mueb  oMer ;  the  caia- 
logueofPictisb kings  puldisbed  by  Inliesfroro  the  rrgi*:tr«/ 
St.  Andrew's,  written  in  12  W  ;  the  eainlo^ue  in  I'uriluii.  »ti 
wrotcuboul  1385;  the  succession  as  t;iven  by  Winion.  wh<-« 
Clironicle  was  writ  lea  about  1  110;   and  anotlur  li»t  f-.K 
the  year  077.  published  by  Lynch  {Cambrenitti  Evertiu,  li 
lti(ji|,  from  an  antient  Irish  translation  of  Ncnniu<t.    Ii  • 
quite  evident  that  no  one  of  these  five  catalogues  of  liv 
Pictish  kingii  h  is  been  transcribed  from  any  of  the  oibctv 
They  may  be  found  coUc<-ted  in  the  appeiidis  ta  the  fra 
volume  of  Finkerton'*  '  Enquiry  into  toe  Biitaty  of  Scat- 
land  preceding  the  Rei]pi  of  llnlfolin  1II«*  1  Tok.  bt*. 
17S9,  1794,  or  1814. 

Among  all  ihe^e  autliorilies  hoWEVer  ivi  one  gaesjr) 
details  ul  the  n  voKilion  which  lhut>  appears  to  hate  pls(^J; 
a  ni  w  aiirl  foreign  dynasty  on  the  Pictiih  throne,  and  :* 
have  for  the  first  time  uniie<l  the  whole  of  Nocth  Bnt«a 
into  one  uonaichy.  And  what  ia  Mill  move  fUTftrtiat, 
the  writer*  of  several  coutempomy  aaeooBta  that  awiM>.a 
tho  Picts.  such  as  King  Alftw,  fat  bu  tranabliom  of  sa; 
addition*  to  Bede  andOrosius — Aaeer.  in  his  life  of  Alfroi— 
and  the  earliest  Welsh  chronicters,  do  not  appear  to  k«<- 
been  aware  of  aH)  cliuige  wlmtevei  liaMii:;  at  ilu»  ■ 
taken  place  in  the  guM-innu'iit  ur  <  undilioti  of  that  pc-u^.t' 

In  the  oli^curity  in  wli!<  li  tlie  matter  is  thus  left,  iu»*l.  ;t; 
tpcful  irn  ii  has  resorted  to  a  variclv  of  hypothcsKw.  li  'w 
1)1111  c  njcrtured  that  Kenneth  MaeAlpm  never  was  bt< 
of  the  Dahriadu  at  all ;  that  he  was  most  probably  not  •  StA 
but  a  Pict;  or  that,  if  he  was  retdly  the  Dalriadio  king^  ^ 
wna  At  tho  aamo  timo  nioted*  tv  ioM«  uoMeaidaA  nninft 
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other,  to  the  Picl^h  roy»l  (bmily,  nnrl  iiuccMr]e<l  to  that 
Irono  hy  ihc  now  cHtabliKhed  rule  of  inheritancu;  or  timt 
whai  ha*  lieen  called  a  conquest  of  the  Hicu  by  the  Scots 
was  in  Tael  merely  a  union  of  the  two  nations  and  kingdoms ; 
or,  in  ffnv.  that  what  actually  took  plane  waa  not  a  conquest 
of  the  Plots  by  the  Soots,  but  a  conquest  of  the  Soots  by 
the  Picls. 

Ne»-erlhel«9s  the  nntient  accounts,  though  they  hare  prt«- 
served  no  delariA,  oil  either  imply  or  expressly  aflirm  that 
the  Picls  were  ci>nquored  by  Kenneth,  king  of  the  StoIs. 
The  '  Chroiiicon  Piciorum'  has  *  Piciin.  .quos. .  Kiimdius 
delevit.'  The  Register  of  St.  Andrew's  tellsois  that  Ken- 
neth reigned  sixteen  years  over  the  Soots  after  he  had  de- 
stroyed the  Picls  (destructi4  Pictis) ;  adding,  that  with 
wonderful  cunning  he  led  the  Scots  out  of  Argyle  ( Argadin) 
into  the  territory  of  the  Picls.  To  the  saxne  effect  are  the 
aeoounts  of  Henry  of  Huntini^don  and  Giral<lu4  Cambrensis 
in  the  twelfth  century,  in  which,  for  the  flmt  lime,  we  find 
a  few  details,  which  Br«  atnplifted  by  Fordun  and  Winton 
and  their  successttrt. 

And  nn  the  whole  perhaps  this  view  is  attended  with 
fewer  ditficultiea.  and  accords  better  with  ascertained  facts 
of  a  KulHenuenl  date  than  any  other  which  it  has  been  pro- 
posed tu  Kubslitiite.  We  must  hesitate  indeed  as  to  the  <le- 
greu  of  faiih  to  be  t;ivcn  to  the  part  of  the  story  which 
makct  the  Picls  to  hare  been  entirely  swept  away,  and  n 
Scutiisli  population  planted  in  their  stale  throughuut  the 
whole  extent  of  Kenneth's  new  kins;dom.  Such  a  total  ex- 
termination of  the  Picts  must  have  bc<^n  ns  impracticable 
as  would  have  been  the  supply  of  their  placts  by  a  tribe 
which  had  hitherto  occupietl  only  the  single  diHtrict  of 
Argvle.  Besides,  there  is  reason  to  suppoce  that  in  the 
content  which  terminated  in  his  acquisition  of  the  Pictish 
crown,  Kenneth  Mac  Alpin  must  have  had  the  Northern  Picts 
fer  his  friend?!  and  allies,  in  which  case  their  destruction 
certainly  would  not  have  been  one  of  the  consciiueuces  of 
bis  success.  Kenneth  too  and  his  immediate  successors 
called  themselves,  or  at  least  are  called  by  both  the  Irish 
and  Welsh  annalists,  sometimes  kings  of  the  Scots  and  the 
Picts,  sometimes  kin^s  of  tho  Picls  merely  ;  and  the  l*ict9 
continue  to  be  s|>oken  of  as  existing  in  North  Britain  for 
nearly  two  centuries  after  the  date  assigned  to  the  Scottish 
conquest 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  by  no  means  improbable  nor  in- 
consistent with  the  usages  of  those  times,  as  evidenced  by 
various  well  authenticated  transactions,  that  the  stibjupitiun 
of  the  Southern  Picts  on  this  occasion  should  liave  been 
attended  with  a  considerable  change  in  both  the  proprietor- 
ship and  occupation  of  the  soil  throughout  the  contiuered 
country ;  that  tho  chiefs  should  generally  have  been  uispos- 
Bested  of  their  lands  ;  that  the  people  of  alt  ranks  should 
have  been  portly  put  to  death,  partly  driven  from  their 
habitations,  partly  reduced  to  slavery ;  and  that  the  fol- 
]ower<%  of  the  conqueror  should  in  great  numbers  have 
abandoned  their  antient  seats  and  settled  in  the  new  terri- 
tory. 

Throughout  the  tenth  century.  North  Britain,  ruled  .ns 
one  kingdom  by  the  successors  of  Kenneth  Mac.\lpin,  ap- 
peara  to  have  been  generally  known  by  the  name  of  Albania, 
undoubte<ny  the  same  with  Albion,  or  Albin,  which  ih  the 
most  antient  name  attributed  to  the  island,  and  that  by 
which  the  Gael  of  Scotland  distinguish  it  to  this  day. 
[Gael  ]  About  the  middle  of  this  century  however  we 
find  tho  name  of  Scotland  beginning  to  be  applied  to  North 
Britain;  and  from  the  commencement  of  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury the  people  of  that  country  are  commonly  designated 
the  Scots  simply,  and  not  tlic  Scots  of  Britain,  or  of  Albania, 
br  way  of  distinction  fVom  the  main  body  of  the  nation, 
which  was  till  now  considered  as  settled  in  Ireland.  By 
this  time  the  decay  of  the  Irish  Scots  combined  with  the 
rising  power  and  importance  of  their  kindred  in  Britain  to 
tmn*l'cr  to  the  latter  ond  to  their  country  the  superior 
celebrity  which  tho  fi)rmer  had  previously  enjoyed. 

The  Scotland  proper  of  this  date  comprised,  as  has  been 
observed,  only  that  part  of  the  island  to  the  north  of  the 
Forth  and  Clyde.  But  the  south  of  modern  Scotland,  in 
wliolc  or  in  part,  was  also  occasionally  comprised  under  the 
Mime  name.  It  may  be  divided  into  three  districta:  I,  the 
eastern  portion,  called  Lodonia,  or  Laodonio,  a  Teutonic 
terra,  signifying  the  march  or  bonier  land  ;  'i,  the  kingdom 
of  Strathclyde,  in  the  north-west ;  and  3.  the  district  of 
Galloway,  in  the  south  wcat.  Loilonia,  comprehending  tho 
Lothiana  and  the  other  counliet  tu  the  loulh.  of  them. 


I  forroed.  fWim  the  middle  of  the  fifth  renfnry,  a  part  of  tVe- 
Anglo-Saxon  kingdom  of  Bernicia,  and  the  pt»ple  appi'ar 
to  have  been  mainly  Angles  from  that  date  ;  but  the  result 
of  the  battle  of  Dunnechtan  (l>unnichen  in  Angus),  fought 
in  685,  between  the  Pirtish  king  Brude,  or  Bridei,  and  the 
Northumbrian  king  Egfrid,  was  to  transfer  it  to  tho  domi- 
nion of  the  Picts.  The  claim  of  the  English  king  to  this 
territory  however  was  occasionally  renewed  in  afier-limes, 
till  it  was  at  last  formally  snrret^ercd  by  Edgar  to  the 
Scottish  king  Kenneth  IV.  in  971.  In  1005  it  appears  to 
have  been  overrun  by  the  rairl  of  the  Northumbrians;  but 
in  102U  it  was  again  furraally  ceded  to  Malcolm  II.  (Allen's 
Vindication  qf  the  Antient  Independence  qf  Scotland,  Svo^ 
Ijaa.,  I(i33.)  Strathclyde,  comprehending,  becidea  Lanark, 
Uenfrew,  and  the  northern  half  of  Ayr§bire,  eertainly  at 
least  the  town  and  rock  of  Dunbarton.  then  called  Alcluyd, 
which  was  its  capital,  and,  as  some  supjwsc,  a  surrounding 
district  of  considerable  extent  to  the  north  of  the  Clyde, 
was  a  Cymric  or  WoUli  kingdom,  and  remained  independent 
of  the  Scottish  crown  till  the  defeat  of  its  lost  king  Dun- 
wallon  by  Kenneth  III.,  at  the  battle  of  Vacornar  in  97-1. 
The  history  of  Galloway,  which  comprised  the  modern 
counties  of  Kirkcudbright  and  VViglon,  together  with  the 
fouthern  portion  of  Ayrshire,  is  very  obscure;  but  it  is 
spoken  of  as  having  been  a  Pictish  country  so  early  as  tho 
sixth  century  (by  Jocelin,  in  his  Li/e  of  St.  Mungn),  and 
the  English  historians  notice'  the  Picts  of  Galloway  as  ap- 
pearing in  the  Scottish  array  at  the  battle  of  the  Standard, 
fought  in  1 138.  About  the  same  perio<l  the  government  of 
the  district  was  in  the  hands  of  a  powerful  Irish  family 
of  the  name  of  Macdonall,  of  whom  all  that  is  known 
is  that  the  fir-?!  of  the  lino  was  named  Fergus.  (Rit- 
son's  Annuls  nj  the  Cnledotiianif,  &c..  ii.  245.)  These 
lords  of  Galloway,  although  pnictically  independent  down 
to  this  or  oven  a  somewhat  later  date,  apivear  to  have  gene- 
rally acknowledged  themselves  feudatories  of  either  the 
Siotiish  or  the  English  crown,  lao^  commonly  of  the 
former,  to  w  hich  lliev  were  eventually  reduced  under  com- 
plete subjection.  VVe  may  observe  also  that  the  distinct  of 
Cumbria,  lying  within  what  is  now  calleil  Riiglaiid,  was 
made  over  to  Malcolm  I.  king  of  the  Scots,  by  the  Saxon 
king  Edmond  I.  in  and  being  held  as  an  English  Hef, 
constituted  an  appanage  of  the  Scottish  crown  from  that 
date  down  to  the  year  1072. 

The  most  valuable  sources  of  tho  history  of  Scotland 
during  the  tenth,  eleventh,  ond  twclfih  centuries,  besiiles 
the  Albanic  Duan,  the  Pictish  Chronicle,  aii<l  the  Register 
of  Si.  Andrew's,  already  mentioned,  the  Saxon  Chronicle, 
and  the  .Melrose  and  a  few  other  native  chronicles,  are  the 
Irish  .Annals  of  Innisfollen,  Buellan,  and  Ulster  (published 
in  O'Connor's  '  Rerum  Hibernicarum  Schptorcs  Veteres*), 
the  WeUh  Triads,  and  the  Annals  of  Caradoc  of  Nant- 
Garvan  (published  in  the  'Welsh  Archseology,'  3  vols.  8vo., 
18011,  an<l  tho  Norse  Sagas.  By  comparing  these  Irish, 
Welsh,  and  Norse  accounts,  which  are  found  in  general  to 
agree  with  ond  support  one  another  in  tlie  most  satisfactory 
manner,  Mr.  Skene  has  in  his  late  work  thrown  much  new 
light  upon  the  course  of  events  during  thi.s  perioil. 

It  appears  that  the  Orkney  and  Western  Islands  having 
been  taken  po-session  of  by  the  Norwegians  in  the  end  of 
tho  ninth  century,  Sigurd,  the  earl  or  king  of  the  former, 
and  Tliorstein  the  Red,  who.  although  for  the  present  kept 
out  by  an  insurrection  of  the  natives,  claimed  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  latter,  leaguing  together,  had  made  a  descent 
upon  the  mainland  of  Scotland  in  the  year  89-1,  and  quickly 
overrunning  the  greater  part  of  the  districts  of  Caiihnes.4, 
Sutherland,  Ross,  and  Moray,  luid  established  there  n  Nor- 
wegian principality,  which  was  given  to  Tliorstein,  and  was 
held  by  him  with  the  title  of  king  of  the  half  of  Scotland, 
till  he  was  defeated  and  slain,  and  his  followers  expelled,  by 
the  Scots  in  the  year  '.•oo.  Caithness  however  appears  to 
have  been  reconquered  by  Thorfinn,  carl  of  Orkney,  about 
the  middle  of  the  tenth  century.  In  y>'>  a  confederacy  of 
the  chieftains  of  the  north  of  Scotland,  headed*  by  Finlay 
the  Maorraor  or  great  chief  of  Moray,  mode  an  attempt  to 
drive  the  Norwegians  from  this  jwssession  ;  but  they  were 
defeated  by  the  forces  of  Earl  Sigurd,  a  successor  of  Thor- 
finn, who,  pursuing  his  success,  speedily  succwded  in  re- 
ducing to  his  authority  not  only  the  whole  of  the  territory 
that  had  formerly  been  held  by  Thorstein  the  Red,  but  in 
addition  the  antient  Scottish  kingdom  of  Argyll  (or  Dala, 
08  it  is  often  calle<l,  that  is,  *  the  territory,'  as  if  pre-emi- 
nently, the  term  being  the  same  that  enters  into  the  compo- 
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•ttion  of  Uie  name  Dal  Riack).  Sigurd  retained  these  «c- 
qiiititions  for  sotnu  years;  but  a  ^cnural  riitinK  of  tho  north- 
ern Mnormors  at  lenj^lh  «urcc«<)ed  in  once  more  clearinft  )hr 
whole  or  Scotland  or  iho  Norwegians  in  the  yBar993.  The 
able  and  fortnnata  leader  in  ihii  national  Uberalion  waa  Mal- 
eolm,  Maonnor  of  Moray,  the  nephew  of  Finlay  menttonetl 
aho\c ;  an<{  ho  turns  out  to  be  the  |u'rs<iii  who  a  few  vcars 
nfier.  by  thederoat  and  deall)  of  KennutU  V.  (called  Mac- 
duff or  Grim),  arquireil  iio»<i'^siou  of  ilie  ihnmo  of  his  n^i- 
tivc  country  under  the  tule  o(  MulcitUn  II.  'In  what  his 
title  to  the  crown  consitited,  or  what  uas  the  nature  of  the 
claim  which  he  made  to  it.'  says  Mr.  Skene,  'it  is  impossi- 
ble now  lo  determine ;  bill  cii'iaia  it  is  that  ho  was  sup 
ported  in  bis  attempt  by  ilie  whole  of  ibe  inbabtlanu  of  the 
northern  parts  of  Seofland;  and  in  order  toobtain  the  oonn- 
tcnancc  of  a  people  so  singularly  tenacious  of  their  am  ion  t 
ru«loro<i,  he  must  have  possessed  a  stronger  claim  than  wlmt 
incri'  povv.'i- or  iniluonco  could  gi\c  h  m,  more  cspeciallv 
a<ii  h\<  (lo-^t  eiifJnnf*  for  many  gencriiiDiis  afli-vwurils  rmi- 
stantly  as»cM!f(l  tlu'ir  ii<:ht  ti)  the  throne  of  Scoll.iml,  and 
as  invariably  received  the  assistance  of  the  Celtic  portion  of 
its  inhabitants.  In  all  probability  the  Highlanders  were 
attempting  to  oppose  the  hereditary  aneoesiion  in  the 
Amily  of  Keiuieth  MaeAlpin,  and  to  introduce  tbo  nore 
aniient  Pietiali  law**  Soon  after  bis  aereKion,  Malcolm, 
havint^  efieeted  a  reconcilement  with  hi*  old  enemy  Earl 
S  ^;uiil,  j^-ivc  hirn  his  ihiu^'htfi  in  marriage,  aii'l,  at^er  a 
reign  of  Iweiity-siv  yi-ai-i,  (littl  ia  IL'-I''.  On  hiv  t!c:»th 
the  Scottish  faclioi)  buiccLilcd  in  raising'  (o  tin?  tiiiDiu'  an- 
other Malcolm,  iite  sun  of  Kenneth  MacdulT,  wliora  ttie 
late  king  had  defeated  and  slain.  Tbu  Malcolm  MacKcn- 
nclh,  immediately  after  bia  aeeeMion.  proewded  to  take  bis 
measures  for  disrmssentng  Si||ard*t  ion  and  successor 
Tborfina  of  the  diatriet  of  Ctttbneta,  with  which  he  bad 
hean  invMted  by  bis  maternal  ^ndfather ;  and  a  long  war 
Ibllowed  between  the  Scottish  king  and  the  Norwegian 
earl,  which  terroinatfd.  in  1034,  in  the  defeat  and  death  of 
the  foi  rrn  r :  I'vciKH  whu  li  were  forthwith  followed  by  the 
complete  subjugation  ot  Scotland  by  Thorfinn.  as  far  south  as 
to  the  Frith  of  Tay.  The  greatest  inconsistency  and  ccnfu- 
sion  has  been  introduced  into  the  narrative  given  by  Furdun 
and  his  SHCCetSOrs  of  this  portion  of  Scottish  history,  by 
their  aubetitutioii  of  only  one  Malcolm  fan  theie  two  kings 
of  that  name,  who  were  not  only  of  difletwit  fiimtUoK,  but 
of  allogftluT  opjHinitt'  poliiics  and  conduct.  Hence,  among 
other  •hiiit.'s,  some  of  ihu  Scottish  authorities  mtthc  Mal- 
rolm  II  to  liavf  been  slain  in  battle,  others  l<>  ihi  d  in 
hi.t  bed.  (I'liikciton.  Enquiry,  li.  1*J2.)  The  iii»U  Anna- 
lists agree  with  the  Norse  Sagas  in  the  above  account. 

The  Nnrweginii  kingdom  thus  founded  in  the  north  of 
Scotland  by  Th^rfinn  lasted  for  thirty  years.  It  compre* 
beaded  the  whole  of  Scotland  to  the  north  of  the  Tay,  with 
the  exception  only  of  the  moantain  dfBtriete  of  Arc^-lo  and 

Athol.  Nor  did  tho  eslahlishnh  v.*  f  tlip  Xorvvci;tan  do- 
minion in  these  parts  imply  niLi  J'.  a  Inii-ju  i>f  niasterji 
to  the  iuliabitanls.  It  was,  to  a  gi'  ii  ■  w-  ni.  a  rhange  of 
tho  population  itself.  'Earl  Tlwrlinn.'  says  the  Norse 
Saga,  'drove  the  sraltered  remnants  of  the  Scottish  army 
before  him,  and  subjugated  tbe  whole  country  in  his  pro- 
gress, even  as  far  at  tho  dialriet  of  Fife.'  The  natives,  after 
their  kubmiiMoai,  rote,  upon  a  portion  of  the  invading  army 
being  withdrawn;  but  when  Thorlinn  re-anembled  hit 
fovoea.  'the  8cot»,'  continue^  iln'  arcount.  'did  not  attempt 
to  defend  themselves  hut  tl.  d  iimuedialcly  to  the  woods  and 
deserts.  Then  Earl  Thorrinn,  when  be  b:id  driven  tlic  fugi- 
tives away,  declared  tli<il  he  muuUI  burn  and  lay  waste  the 
whole  country,  in  revenge  for  their  treachery.  His  men 
then  spread  over  the  whole  conqucrwl  country,  and  burned 
avery  haiulet  anrl  r.tit»,  so  that  not  a  cot  remained.  Every 
Man  tbat  they  found  tiiey  slew,  but  the  old  men  and  women 
fled  to  the  dcaerta  and  woods,  and  fliled  tbe  eoantry  with 
lamentation.  Some  were  driven  before  the  Norwegians 
and  made  slaves.'  This  passage  aflbrds  a  curious  and  valu- 
able illustration  of  the  iiatttiw  aod  Banner  «f  tfaeaeantient 

Jsorse  subj>j;:aiioin. 

On  the  deaili  of  Malcolm  MacKenneih,  the  port  of  the 
country  that  rernauu-d  uiisubduod  appears  to  have  aeknow> 
lodtM  as  hi^i  surecHsor  Duncan,  the  sou  of  his  daughter 
BelMMk  whow  father.  Crinan.  commonly  designated  Abbot 
of  Dnnkeid,  it  considered  bv  Mr.  Skeno  to  hsM  been  one  of 
the  auormora  or  ehiefii  «f  the  Northern  Picts.  If  that  was 
tbe  rase,  the  elevttioit  of  Dnnean  to  tbe  throne  may  be 
ngtMdad  M  an  anuqpuMttt  meoiKnended  by  ita  MoMd' 


anco  with  buth  the  Pictish  and  tlie  Scottish  prmaplM  ol 
succession,' — tbe  elective  and  the  hereditary.— and  as  su^-h 
peculiarly  auilable  in  the  present  cir<'umsi3nr<*»  uf  the 
country.  Afler  six  years  of  an  undisturbed  rei^^n,  L>u&- 
can.  in  1040,  during  a  temporary  abienee  of  Xborfickn. 
putting  Itinwelf  at  the  head  of  an  amy.  naiehod  ttfioo  ifar 
dominions  of  that  prince,  and  is  said  to  have  moile  b:s  W3<r 
as  far  north  as  the  district  of  Moray  without  encountcnn:: 
any  resiiitancc.  And  even  at  this  point  he  was,  aceordni^ 
to  Mr  Skcne'n  theory.  op|X»!«d  not  by  ihc  Norwegians.  l>i-i 
by  the  Gaelic  inhabitants, ^vho,  il  *eetiis,  'preferred  lemajn- 
ing  utider  the  Norwegian  yoke,  rather  itiau  submit  to  a  chx^ 
of  ilieir  own  race  whose  litio  to  the  throne  they  could  m.: 
admit.'  These  Celu  vera  commanded  by  Macbeth,  ifae 
Maormor  of  Mony,  who,  atlaefcing  Duncan  near  Eif:ia, 
defeated  and  slew  him,  and  then,  overrunning  the  whok 
of  the  country  that  had  hitherto  acknowledged  the  swsy 
of  Duncan,  a>>i;nied  tho  title  of  knig  of  Sc<>tland.  It  i, 
must  pr.ibalde  tbat  MaeUflll,  lii  the  whole  of  !Ui<«  »ffair. 
acted  as  the  ally  of  Thorfiiin,  who  naturally  repaid  she 
assistance  he  had  rendered  in  overthrowing  Puiican. 
supporting  him  in  his  laisare  of  the  Toeant  throne.  Msr- 
beth  was  probably  tlv  near  relatiao  and  reprosentaitrc  id 
tbe  late  Maleolm  II.  (who,  it  may  be  recollected,  had  beta 
•lao  Maortnor  of  Moray),  and  as  such  he  would  be  tbe 
hereditary  friend  of  Thorlinn  and  tho  Norwegians,  as  wed 
as,  in  (he  estimation  of  Ins  own  clan,  and  perhaps  of  i^; 
Anti-Scoltisli  ])opulation  gcneially,  the  true  heir  to  tl.< 
crown. 

But  the  next  quarter  of  a  century  produced  a  series  >%' 
revolutions,  which  again  changed  the  condition  of  thini;»  a 
every  part  of  Scotland.    Macbeth  in  the  south,  and  bis 
friend  Thorflnn  in  tbe  north,  reigned  ondisttirbod  tiU  tbe 
year  l04S,«h«l  tbe  adherents  of  tbe  Scottish  family  r»4 
against  the  Ibrmer,  under  the  conduct  of  Duncan's  father. 
Crinan;  but  Ibis  attempt  «as  soon  crushed,  by  the  dtfiMt 
ol  Crinan  in  a  creat  battle,  la  mIucU  he  himself  fell,  wi'.K 
as  the  Irish  annalist  expresses  it,  'nine  times  twenty  hero*>" 
more  uf  Ina  party.    His  success  secured  Macbeth  nine  ytM% 
more  of  traiiquilhty;  but  in  1054  be  was  again  attacked  '  < 
a  Saxon  force,  under  tho  command  of  Siward.  earl  «f 
Northumberland,  which  had  been  obtained  fion  Bdward 
the  Conqueror  by  Duncan's  eldest  son  Malcolm,  who.  al)  -r 
his  fathers  death,  had  taken  refuge  at  the  English  court:  »ii 
the  result  of  ihii  invaNiouw.is  llie  com)deie  expuUi'  in  of  Mac^ 
bulb  from  the  cuuiilr)  to  tbe  south  of  the  fnthM'f  Forth  a;54 
Clyde,  anil  the  establishment  ot  M.d  ' i  in  (surnamed  C.-p- 
more,  or  Great  Head)  as  km^  ol  ibat  pari  of  Scotland.  TIm 
authority  of  Maleolm  continued  to  be  confined  to  tl:* 
I^hions  till  1U58,  when  an  expedition  of  Thorfinn,  aided 
by  the  son  of  the  king  of  Norway,  against  tbe  English  kiuf, 
while  it  ibiled  in  its  object,  drew  down  the  vengeance  of  VJ 
ward  upon  the  Norwegian  earl  and  his  ally  Maclieth,  wltoia  t 
second  Saxon  invasion  drove  as  far  north  un  I. m mi. ham:, 
in  Aberdeenshire,  where  he  was  OTertaken  mid  {.lain  ii 
bailie.    Ills  regal  title  was  as-nmed  by  Lulaeh,  whom 
account  luakes  to  have  been  the  sou  of  his  cousin  G..- 
oomgain  ;  another,  the  grandson  of  a  brother  of  his  que<T 
Gruorh.  the  daughter  ot  Rodhe  ;  but  be  too  waa  defcalei 
and  slain,  afler  a  nominiil  reign  of  three  or  fear  montha.  at 
Bseio  in  At^ns;  and  Maleolm  was  left  undisputed  D)a»trr 
of  as  much  of  his  lbther*s  kingdom  as  remained  uncM 
quered  bv  Tliorfinn.    That  Norwe-ian  hawewr  !  eld  l.> 
own  til!  his  death,  in  1064,  and  even  then  the  people  of 
the  n        ii  fased  to  submit  to  Malcolm,  but  set  up  a  km* 
of  their  own,  Donald  MacMalcoliii,  who  is  styled.  h»r 
Malcolm  II.  and  Macbeth,  Maormor  of  Moray,  anil  wu 
probably  of  the  same  family  with  them.    Il  cost  tibe  abh 
arid  persevering  Malcolm  Canmoro  manv  years  of  eootinuel 
warfare  before  ha  tuecoeded  in  putting  down  this 
to  his  aotbority ;  but  at  last,  in  1085.  wo  find  the  Sat.-^ 
Chronicle  reeonlnig   the  slau^-hter  ln)th  ot  Donidl  Mi.- 
Malcolro,  who  i*  blyled  king  of  .\lban,  and  of  b.i  aiJr. 
Maolsneebtan.  the  Maormor  of  Moray,  the  son  uf  the  liU: 
king  Lulach. — events  which  seem  to  have  put  .m  end  :« 
tho  contest,  and  to  have  brought  the  «l.olo  of  ScotUod 
under  subjection  to  Malcolm,  unless  il  might  be  that  Caith* 
ne«s  still  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Norwegiana. 

The  reign  of  Mah olm  Canmow  terminated  in  1093,  and 
his  death  immediately  gave  rise  to  a  new  ronfliet  Wtwi^ 
two  opiHMite  principles  of  succession  to  the  throne. —  i^c 
population  of  the  Lowlands,  now  to  a  great  ctienl  -Sttii-q 
•upporiiog  the  ckun  of  Dancan,  whom  tho  Seoniaii  hm^ 
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tiMia[is,,iU  iljL'  imiural  jou  of  tin-  lilc  ktn.%lnjt  who  i.s, 
with  more  prubabilily,  repre>enioi|  :is  ln>  1.  (jsiiaiaic  son  by 
the  Sagas, — the  Celtic  tribes  of  llic  iMrilt  asMirling  the 
i^ght  of  Malculiii*!S  brotlicr.  Donuld  Jkino,  in  conformity 
with  wliiit  is  called  tlic  sy!>tetit  of  Umi«tr)r»  whicli.  brought 

l>y  \i»c  UulriacU  fiom  th«ir  iiHnRMr  eouMiy,  Ireland,  had 
probably  till  now  regulated  th«  «U«ce«sion  in  the  Scotio 

luval  r  iiii  lv,  both  in  their  first  scat  and  since  thoy  had  suc- 
reodeil  I  >  liie  Piclisli  cro.vn.    From  this  date  the  elective 
*ystera.  whu  li  m  oiih  1u  !'av<-  been  the  original  constitution 
<>r  the  l*icti'«h  njonarchy,  and  is  perhaps  to  be  derived  from 
ilic  a)ipDiniinent  of  Galyacu-f  as  general  leader  of  the 
C  iledonian^,  in  the  year  84,  may  be  regarded  aa  extinct. 
But  the  peculiar  modiAeation  of  the  bereditary  principle 
to  tie  found  in  ibeaj^atenof  tanisiry  was  perbojps  nfttaraUy 
Ptiir  teas  able  to  maintain  itself  against  the  more  perfect 
rccojiniiioii  L>r  tli;U  ]iiiiirij)te,  than  ihe  ch-rtive  Bystcin  had 
been  to  maiiiiawi  it>Llf  against  tunistry  ;  for  the  riiicf  cause 
■•v  h  :ch  woulil  he  !\hv;iy?(  :it  work  iiiiil.T  the  elective  system 
i<j  tituoduct!  tiiti  hcienliiary  principle,  namely,  the  wish  of 
the  reigning  king  to  perpetuate  the  crown  in  hi«  own  family, 
w  ulrl   operate  almost  as  j^vcrfully  against  tanistry  as 
n;;:iiiTst  tiio  elective  qratem  itaelf,  while  the  former  wanted 
alu^etber  tliat  slrengtli  of  another  kind  wbieh  beJonged  to 
the  latter.  Tanfatrjr  hoverer  bad  one  reeommeDdation  in 
Common  with  tlie  i.'loetive  ^ystotn,  wliich  gnve  it  some  ad- 
Viinta),'!'  in  an  iit)a(l\ ariccl  state  of  society  :—tl^e  successor  it 

I  :  ivuloij  to  the  throne  wa*  always  a  full-t;r<iwii  iir.in.  alilc  to 
( titfoiut  in  his  own  perjiun  all  the  funclionii  of  royalty.  It 
It  id  the  advantage  also,  when  it  was  brought  into  compcti- 
tii>ii  with  tho  more  perfect  form  of  the  hereditary  principle 
on  the  present  occasion,  that  it  had  been  for  some  time  the 
cstabUstied  ajutem, — that  it  was  the  old  law  of  the  country, 
to  which  the  habits,  fcelinfjrs,  and  prcjudkes  of  the  maMof 

the  antiot)t  popiilati  mi  were  attodierl  or  retMtirilLMl  ;  whereas 
tho  rival  system  was  not  only  an  uiiiovatiua,  but  imuuliarly 
'ii-lastcful  as  an  imporiaiiou  fr  an  nnothcr  country,  and  as 
>ii]>|xirtcd  and  attempted  to  be  forced  upm  the  Scots  by  the 
t  •.oif;n  race  which  had  intruded  itscU  ni  l  -o  many  in'iro  of 
It-  customu  into  the  land  only  within  the  la»t  few  years. 
H»t  both  thc^c  advantag<.-$  were  of  a  nature  to  have  their 
value  and  importance  diminished  by  time  and  the  pragma 
and  eonsolidaliiMi  of  society.   Meanwhile  the  contest  as 

I I  .;(in  between  Donald  Banc  and  Duncan,  arraywl,  as  wo 
fi  i\c  observed,  Saxoii  agninst  Celtic  Scotland,  and  such  con- 
t.iMictl  I'l  111'  ihe  character  of  the  strugirle  between  the  two 
l>iinci]>l'>  of  sucresstoii  so  lonpr  as  it  subti.sied.    Tho  pupu- 
1,1 1  ion  h  )w<  vi  r  i)t  by  far  tho  i^realer  part  of  the  country  was 
already  of  a  v<«ry  mixed  description.    Without  reverting 
to  the  questions  of  in  hu\r  far  even  the  pure>t  part  of  the 
present  Celtic  population  waa  to  he  considered  tha  repre-  I 
Bcntative  either  of  the  antient  Picts  and  Caledonians  or  of  | 
the  Dalriadic  Scots,  it  is  probable  that  tlie  cniir«.n  of  evt  iiig 
"hiring  the  preceding  century  must  have  iiia'b'  ai  l.  a-it  the*  I 
^<  lii)le  of  the  eastern  half  of  the  country,  frr:ni  the  I'eiitlaml 
I'rith  to  the  Tay,  more  Norwegian  than  Ceiiic,  and  tlit;  last 

t^n  may  be  presumed  to  have  almost  equally  Saxonised 
u  'lato'er  of  Southern  Scotland  had  remained  Celtic  up  to 
the  accession  of  Malcolin  Csnnioi-e.  Tho  Engll^>h  education 
of  that  king  at  the  eourt  of  the  Confessor,  bis  marriage 
with  Margaret,  the  sister  of  EA^nr  Aiheting.  and  the  Nor- 
man conc|uc8l  of  En{;1and,  wh.ch  happcncil  iii  the  early  part 
of  his  reigii,  all  co  operated  to  make  himself  and  his  court 
ill  ire  Saxoti  tlian  Celtic,  and  tn  imhice  ^n-at  tiumhers  of  the 
Knijhsh  S  ixoiis  lu  flock  to  Scullunti  and  nettle  liiere  in  his 
tt  ij-v  In  fact,  a-i  has  boon  remarked,  'the  Norman  conquest 
ot  Kngland.  in  nearly  Ihe  same  deere«  that  it  made  Saxon 
KnL;land  Norman,  made  LVsllic  Scotland  Saxon.'  (Pict.  Hist, 
f*/  knft  u  537.)  It  is  to  bo  remembetcd  however  that,  aj 
already  pointed  out,  the  population  ef  the  eastern  coast  of 
Scotland  to  the<outh  of  the  forth, — of  the  part  of  the  country 
aiilienlly  called  Lo<lunia,  orthe  Lothians. — had  been  mainly 
if  not  cvclusively  Saxon  for  s  ir:i«.'  hefoie  tint  ilaic  Tu 
^^hat  extent,  if  at  all.  the  two  Teutonic  that  had  thus 
hi  foro  the  (  lose  of  the  eleventh  century  acquired  possession 
if  the  whole  of  thai  side  of  the  kin<>doni,  were  now,  or  be- 
came at  a  later  date,  mixed  with  one  another,  need  not  here 
be  considered.  For  the  present,  cireunutanccs  tended  rather 
to  divide  the  Northmen  and  Saxons,  and  to  oppose  them  to 
fine  another,  than  to  unite  them.  The  Norwegians,  as  we 
have  iven,  had  taken  part  with  the  Northern  Celts  in  all  the 
internal  contentions  111  S.  i.tlm  l  cMjiMUce  the  oniineiire 
tucutof  the  rcign  uf  Malcolm  11.,  in  lUU-t.  Their  whulo  ' 
F.  C.  Nu.  1307, 


1  race  bad  been  the  hcrciliiary  enemies  of  the  Enc;Iish  Saxons 
j  for  some  centuries.  They  themselves,  the  Scottish  North 
men,  had  had  a  speeial  quarrel  of  their  own  with  the  Hub* 
ijlisli  ever  since  the  expedition  of  Earl  Siward  in  ivii.  It 
is  probable,  in  fact,  that  ihey  considered  themselves  as  the 
natural  allies  rather  of  William  the  Conqueror  and  his 
French  Normans,  than  of  the  previous  Saxon  rulei-s  of 
South  Britain,  <n  of  the  Saxon  interest  in  Scotland,  which 
supported  the  doccndants  of  Malcolm  Canmore.  Add  to 
all  this  that  Donald  Bane,  as  haviui^  parsed  bis  life  among 
the  Celts  of  the  Hebrides,  was  for  that  reason  personally  ac- 
ceptable to  the  people  of  tho  north,  and  had  probably  always 
been  looked  u|H>n  by  them  as  the  representative  of  the  old 
national  interest,  in  opposition  to  the  linelgn  habits  and  pie- 
dilections  of  his  elder  brother. 

In  entering  upon  his  contest  wilh  Dnnran,  Donald  Bane 
was  powerfully  a^-si-ied  by  Magnus  Han  fiiot,  king  of  Nor- 
way, to  whuiii  Malcolm  Canmore.  m  ilie  la*l  year  of  hia 
rci'.;ii,  had  been  forced  to  cede  toe  WCiein  l-lami-.  and 
who  now  probably  arranged  with  l>onald  that  if  he  was  sue* 
cessful  in  his  attempt  upon  the  throne,  ho  should  confirm 
that  grant.  This  alliance  enabled  Donald  in  the  Urst  in- 
stance  to  carry  everything  before  him,  and  the  eatablish- 
aaent  of  his  authority  is  said  to  have  been  iromcdiaiely 
fidlowed  by  tht.  expulsion  of  at!  the  Saxons  who  had  settled 

iri  tlic  L-iwlands  of  Scotland  (liuin;^  the  laic  rciirn.  Uiit 
afier  u  leu*  mouths,  Duncan  can.e  a'^iaiiist  hini  w  ith  a  nu- 
merous army  from  Enjjlanil.  jierinis-ion  to  rai^e  which  he 
hail  probably  obtained  irom  William  Rutus  by  consenting  to 
ho!  )  the  Scottish  crown  as  the  vassal  of  the  Norman  king  ; 
and  Donald  was  obliged  to  give  way  before  the  invader.  It 
appears  however  thai  even  Duncan  vas  not  ablo  tu  protect 
the  Saxoa  aattlecs  who  had  thus  letumedwith  him;  he 
Ibnnd  it  necessary  to  drive  them  all  once  move  out  of  Ihe 
country,  even  had  hecii  il.me  hv  Donald  Banc;  a  con- 
cession to  the  ))o[iular  crv  houevei-  hy  which  he  gained 
nothing;,  for  a»  iuon  as  hi^  Scoltish  suhjcris  fuuii'l  him  thus 
nakud  of  iureigii  pruteclion,  they  roae  and  put  hiin  to  death, 
and  replaced  his  uncle  on  the  throne.  But  two  years  after- 
wards, another  English  army,  conducted  by  E<lgar  Athelint;. 
again  ovi:rpovvcred  Donald,  and  set  the  crown  on  the  head 
of  Edgar,  a  brother  of  Duncan.  That  result  Anally  de- 
cided the  contest  between  the  two  ptindples  of  succession, 
and  also  the  struggle  fi>r  supremacy  bciween  C  U  c  and 
Saxon  Scotland.  Edgar,  whose  accession  took  place  ii: 
lli'J/,  wai  MirccL-deil,  alter  a  reiKti  of  ten  )oar-,  ti\  In* 
brother  Al«,'\uudtir  I.,  mid  he  by  lii^  litother  David  i.,  whose 
reign  extended  to  the  year  1163.  In  the  reign  of  Alexander, 
(lie  Highlanders  of  the  district  of  Moray  rcwe  under  I^U 
man,  u  -sou of  Donald  Bane ;  but  thai  \  i>^unjns  king  iti:>iautly 
took  such  measwes  a*  not  only  crushed  the  revolt,  but  rid 
him  for  ever  of  his  unfortunate  rival.  On  the  death  of 
David  however,  and  the  accession  of  his  grandson  Matcuiin, 
surnamcd  the  Maiden,  a  child  only  in  his  eleventh  )ear.  the 
uvo  ^y>ileln$  of  succession  again  came  into  collision;  ami  an 
atteaipt  was  made  by  the  Highlanders  toraaitiiain,  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  feudal  heir,  the  daitn  of  William,  styled  tho 
Boy  of  Egratnunt.  whu  was  a  grandson  of  Malcolm  Can- 
morc's  eldest  son  Duncan ;  but  allliough  this  now  pretender 
and  his  descendants  repeatedly  renewed  their  efforts,  not 
only  while  Malcolm  occupied  the  throne,  but  ihroug^hout 
I  ho  long  reign  of  bis  brother  and  successor  'Wiiliam  tho 
Lion,  and  i-ven  in  the  early  part  of  that  of  Wdliaiu's  son, 
Alexander  11-,  Ihey  were  always  discomfited.  The  hisi  f 
Duncan's  descendants,  or  pretended  descendants,  Gilhr-Li  p 
MacScolanc,  was  put  to  death,  wuli  all  his  sons,  b\  .\u  \- 
ander  11..  lu  ll'ii;  and  from  that  date  no  further  atteni|>t 
was  made  to  dispute  the  rights  of  the  reigning  family. 

It  waji  not  however  till  fully  two  centuries  later  that 
the  rule  of  the  king  of  the  Scola  waa  completely  established 
over  the  whole  of  Scotland.  *0n  the  accession  of  Edgar,' 
says  Mr.  Skene,  'those  districts  which  had  formed  p.irt  of 
Tborfiiin's  kingdom  appear  to  have  remained  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  native  chief*,  who  had  regained  them  on  Uio 
fall  of  that  kini(dum  ;  hot  the  rest  of  the  country,  cun-iiting 
of  the  territories  on  tiie  north  of  the  fiilhs  nt  1  oi^h  and 
Clyde,  wh.tdi  the  Scots  had  wrested  from  the  Suuthci  n  Picts, 
and  which  had  fallen  to  tbe  ro>al  houiie  fouudud  by  Duncan, 
in  addition  to  the  whole  of  the  country  south  of  the  friths, 
became  the  absolute  {mperly  of  the  kin;;;  and  here  we  find 
the  Saxon  population  and  Saxon  tnsfitutinns  principaUy 
c^■alill^.lll.■ll.  In  iiiiilalii.n  of  tin:  A  ii.;lo- Sa \on  kingdom, 
this  part  of  tbe  couutry  was  divided  iniu  earldoiu.s  which 
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were  bestowed  upon  mambers  or  the  royal  family ;  Saxon 
tlifiiic<>  were  introduMd  over  tlio  wholv  country ;  sticnff;* 
kud  tlwrifitlorntt  cverywkiftv  culBbUshad:  and  t^ius  durinj; 
tbe  reigti*  of  Edgar  and  Aloxaader  I.  tb*  wbolo  of  Scot- 
lam',  u  iih  lliii  excentiuii  of  vbMbld  formed  tliv  kingduni  ot 
Thoriifin.  cxhibiied  the  e%*et  miintcrpart  ot  Saxon  Kng- 
l;in<l,  with  Us  i  iirlh,  1  bancs,  and  sliori ffj ;  while  the  rest  of 
tlio  country  r«tit»incd  in  the  ^ui-m-.mou  of  the  Gaelic 
MaormorH,  who  yielded  m  int  to  Saxun  lulluencc  as  to  as- 
•ums  Uw  Saxon  title  of  carl.'  !■  rum  the  reign  of  Alexan- 
dOroCUOOMSor  David  I.  wo  are  to  date  the  inlrodui  tiuii  of 
Nonmn  tnatitutidBS  into  Scatkod.  Of  Ibe  great  Hiftblaad 
ebiefo,  tbo  ourli  of  Homy  oontiaucd  to  be  tbe  ino«t  fonni- 
doble  (ill  the  >ear  il6I,  when  lliut  antient  line,  which, 
always  in  league  with  the  Norwegiang,  had  either  asserted 
its  own  (  hiitns  to  iho  throne,  or  been  tho  chief  Bujipurt  uf 
some  other  pretender,  ever  since  the  death  iif  Muicokiu  11. 
in  1029,  vitu  at  length  8tn]>iiL'l  uf  iis  injuur  ami  its  posses- 
•ioaa  bj  Malcoliu  tbe  Maiden,  and  the  title  it  had  enjoyed 
tmoaferred  to  tbe  eaxla ef  ^Inr.  U pen  tbeir  rutna  the  carls 
of  Row  roee  into  eminence,  and  for  Mmo  time  «o(|uirBd  the 
Moendaney  in  tbe  Highlands ;  but  flrom  tbe  cosiion  of  the  I 
Hcbr)(lL'>  by  the  Norwegians  in  the  year  I  JCG,  the  moiit ! 
powerful  (iiinily  of  the  north  came  to  be  that  of  the  Mao- 
fliHiiilfls,  ihu  (J  liic  fhu'ls  of  (1h'-<'  isl.uiiis.  who  styled  tliem- 
sclvos  Iviids  uf  the  la'.ts,  and  h;uiii<j;  Wa-u  arciistumed  to  ac- 
knn'.vUilgo  only  a  nominal  buliiuLiion  to  the  Norwegian  ' 
kuiK.  wore  little  diapoM»l  to  yield  more  submmiou  to  the  I 
king  of  Scotland,  etid  indeed  affected  to  carrjr  Ihemaelves  in 
almoat  eU  raspaetB  ea  independent  aoveivisna.  But  the 
•trength  of  the  Maedonalda,  which  bad  been  l>raken  by  the 
defeat  of  Donald.  Lord  of  the  Isilcs,  at  tbe  battle  of  Harlan, 
fought  in  l<Jtl.  during  the  regency  of  the  duke  of  Albany, 
was  df^iro)  i-.l  by  tho  (.'iTci-tKi'  imsiMirus  (.ikcii  to  curb  the 
Hii^hland  chiefs  by  Janice  I.  on  his  rtiutu  Imui  England  a 
few  years  after.  From  ilus  .  p.x  h  may  be  dated  the  coiiiplett- 
reduction  of  Celtic  Scotlanr  under  the  t^ceptre  of  the  Saxon 
kinf(  of  the  Lowtanda.  Tht  lordship  of  the  Isles  was  finally 
extingnMbod  bv  the  forfeiture  of  ibo  iaat  lord  in  1493. 
The  fbrtber  detatla  and  revdatioot  of  tbe  history  of  SmU 

land  will  bo  found  under  tbe  names  of  the  more  eminent 
kings.  The  suox'ssiun  uf  tlic  Vin^s  from  the  epoch  uf  the 
Seotliab  eonquost  ia  «  folknra:** 

AO. 

H4.i.  Kenneth  MacAlpin.  styled  Kenneth  II. 

ny).  Dunnld  III.,  brother  of  Kenneth. 

86.1.  L'onstantinc  II.,  son  of  Kenneth. 

882.  Uu|{b,  brother  of  Consiautine. 

88$.  Grig,  ealled  Gregory  the  Greet,  one  of  tbe  northern 

chiefs,  with  KiK-lmor  Kih,o|;nnd»oii,byadeughter, 

of  Kenneth  MacAlpin. 

UMUalil  IV.,  >.itiof  Consfanlino  11. 
)     c :Mit-.iiiiiiine  111.,  son  of  IhiRh. 
'M  I.  iMalculiu  I.,  son  of  Donald  IV'. 
'Ji.!.  Indulf,  son  of  CoiiMantine  111. 
96 1.  Duir.  son  of  Malcolm  I. 
964.  Cvbn,  son  of  ladulf. 
970.  Kenneth  IIU  ton  of  Malcolm  1. 

!>94.  C'onslantiiie  IV.,  sou  of  Culen. 

'J'.fA.  Kcnnctli  IV..  surnamed  Grim,  hon  of  Dufl", 
1004.  Malcolm  II.,  Maoiiiior  ofMoruv. 
lu'.").  Mulcoliii  III.,  son  of  Kenneth  IV. 
ID.1 1.  Duncan,  ^randiton,  by  a  daogbter,  of  Malcolm  IIL 
1040.  Macbeth.  Maormor  of  Mormr. 
1QA8.  Malcolm  IV.  (cotnmonly  called  III.),  anrneraed  Can* 

more,  aon  of  Duncan. 
1093.  Donald  Bane,  brother  of  Mtleolm  OenmoiCb 
lo'.y.i.  Duncan,  lion    M.itcolm Canmoro. 
10>J5.  Donald  Banc  iL-^ioied. 
H)'-'".  Kdg  ir,  SHI  of  Malcolm  Cnntunrc. 
1 1<»7.  Alexander  I.,  biolher  of  Kdgar. 
1 1  J  I   David  1.,  brother  of  Alexander  I. 
J1&3,  Maleulm  V.  (commonly  called  1V.J,  aamemed  the 

Maiden,  grandeon  of  David  I. 
lies.  William,  •urnanied  the  Lion,  brother  of  Moleolm. 
1214.  Alexander  II..  son  of  William. 
V210.  Ale\ainl.-r  III.,  von  of  Alexander  11. 
l.'sG.  .MarK:irct,  called  tbe  Matdeti  of  Norway,  grand- 

d  uiu'hier,  by  a  daugbter.  of  Alexander  III. 
I '^90.  Interregnum. 

tVti,  John  Baliol,  Krcnt'crand^on,  by  n  daughter  and  gmtKl- 
dnughter,  of  flaviiU  earl  of '  Huntingdon,  yonnger 
bcotner  of  Wtlli<im  tbe  Jion. 


l'2'JO.  Interregnum. 

1300.  Robert  Bruce,  greskt-|;reat-grandM>n,  by  a  yoUBgv 

daughter,  uf  Dnvid,  earl  of  Iluniiiigdon. 
1SS9.  David  II..  sou  of  Robert  Bruce. 
1332.  Edward  BalioU  aon  of  John  Baliol. 
i:!41.  Darid  II.  restored. 

laro.  Rob.M  I  Stuart,  surnamed  Blear-eye^  grandooD,  Ibl  & 

dau^'hi.  r,  of  Robert  Bruce. 
1300.  Kuljuit  III.,  called  John  Fernyear,  lon  of  Robert  II 
I  iuG.  .lames  i..  son  of  Robert  IIL 
1 137.  James  II,  surnamed  With  tbe  Fiery  Faoe.  ton  of 

James  I. 

1460.  Jamea  III.,  ton  of  Jamet  II. 
H88.  Jamea  IV.,  son  of  Jam«  IIL 
1313.  James  V.,  son  of  James  IV. 

Maiy,  daughter  of  J  uurr,  V. 
1567.  James  VI.,  sua  of  Mar;,  who  succt-cdeu  to  lln-  cmwij 
(if  England  in  1CU3. 
To  the  put>lications  of  Innos,  Pitikcrtun,  RitMn,  Skene, 
and  others,  referred  to  above,  on  the  earlieot  pened  ef 
Sisottiab  hiatory,  may  be  added,  as  among  Iho  moat  impor 
tant  and  valuable  of  tbe  numoroua  modem  worka  on  tint 

subject,  Gordon's  'Itinerarium  Seplentrionale,'  fol.,  Loa. 
I'Jti;  Horsley's  'Britannia  Romana,'  fol.,  L^u.,  \::. 
Roy's  ■  NLli;ai_v  Anlir|ui:iL-s  uf  ibe  l^mnns  in  Great  Bntatti, 
U  vols,  ful.,  Lon.,  J7'M;  ami  Chalmers's  '  Cabnloma,'  3  Vtilw 
4to.,  L'lii.,  l  -'O;-.'  !.  Sue  also  Ihi'  1  isl  vf  Wvu  k-.  at  the  riidot 
the  uiiiclu  Piers.  The  must  ioiporlaui  uf  the  ortKiiwb 
sources  of  tnformatioo  for  this  period  have  boon  nlnady 
indicated. 

The  principal  of  the  old  native  bislorians  are  Fordua. 

Major.  Boece,  Lesly,  and  Buchanan,  who  wrote  in  l^ii.'i 
between  the  middle  of  tbe  fourteenth  and  the  end  vf 
tliL- .-..xuLutli  (tiituiv;  aiul  Lindsay  of  Pilscoitic.  Motu- 
[H  luiiu,  and  Knox,  who  wrote  in  their  native  dialect  in  lU 
MMLunth  century;  all  of  whom  may  be  rcgai<led  as  lo  i 
certain  extent  original  or  contemporary  :uuli<  ritieft.  Jo 
tliv>e  may  be  added  the  poetical  or  rbyiuuig  cbrouicleocf 
Wyntowii,  Barbour,  and  Blind  Harry,  which  belons  to  tha 
fourteentb  and  flfleenth  eenturiea,  aiid,  amid  muen  Iqseo- 
daiy  mailer,  contain  some  facts  not  clsewlicie  to  be  found 
To  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  ccutury  bvlonc^ 
Dempster  s  '  Mcnologium  Sanctorum  Siotoium,'  afterwanl> 
republished  under  iiic  title  of  '  Historia  Kccle»ia6tiva  Scu- 
toruin.'  This  is  a  sort  of  lilerary  hiMory  of  Scotland.  'Iht 
principal  histories  of  ecclesiastical  affairs  arc  Archbtahtf 
S[H>tswood's  *  Hi'toiy  of  the  Cliuicb  of  Scotlan<L,  fiiiia  ajx 
203  to  162V  foL,  JjoD,,  16^5;  Calderwoml  s  ■  Tiut;  Historf 
of  tbe  Church  of  Scotland,  from  the  beginning  of  the  R«- 
forinaiiun  unto  the  end  of  the  Vid^n  of  .Lmn- V  I.,*  ful.,  n;,>: 
Wodrow's  ■  History  of  the  SuUuuigs  of  tliu  Cburcii  of  Scot- 
land from  the  Restoration  to  the  Revolution,'  -i  vols.  fv>l. 
Edin.,  l'2l-'i;  and  Keith's 'Catalogue  of  Scoiitoh  Rikbopv 
lio.,  E^lin.,  \  7i3.  There  are  also  ibc  curious  -luirtes 
Hirrel,  Bannatyne, Sir  Jamea  Melvil,  tbe  Kev.  J»i)iea  Molnl 
Spalding,  and  otben,  wrilteu  in  the  Sootoh  of  the  sixlieenth 
and  •eveateontb  oeolwries. 

Tlw  best  modem  vorks  on  the  later  periods  of  Scottsh 
li;>tuty  are  D.ilry  mice's  *  Annals  from  Hij"  to  i  \  1. 

4io.,  I'uikerlun's  'llistoi)  ftotn  the  Ace«s»«.>.>ti 

of  the  House  of  Stuart  to  that  ol  M.ny,'  2  vols,  4to..  trs,'; 
Koberts4in's  'History  dnrini;  tbe  Hei^nn  of  Queen  Ms:y 
and  of  KinL;  James  VI.  till  his  Succe>Mon  {.>  Mm  Oo«u 
England,'  vol«.  4to.,  Lotu,  I7M;  Laing'i  '  Hiatory  fram 
the  Union  of  tbe  Crovna  to  the  Union  ot  tbe  KiagdaoiB.* 
4vaik8veb.  Lon.,  1604;  and  Ty tier's  'History  from  the 
Aceassian  of  Alexander  II.  to  tlic  Union  of  tho  Crowi  v 
now  in  tM\irse  of  publication. 

SLOTLAND.UNION  WITH.  The  attempts  made  to  suK 
jii^aie  .S(\jiliirnl  l)y  I'umI  and  secunil  Edwards,  in  tlieeni 
of  the  thirteenth  and  tho  early  part  of  tbe  fourtecntik  cva- 
tury.  having  proved  unsucceajifal,  the  notion  of  an  iitoarT*" 
ration  of  the  two  kingdom*  can  tcareely  be  aaid  to  base 
entered  into  the  aeberoes  or  contemplationa  of  iw*etwat 
Rn^li^ii  statesmanship,  except  on  one  or  two  ocrasun^ 
for  u  moment,  till  the  com  so  of  events  united  thv>  t«' 
crowns  about  300  yea!>  Inter  li  d  ies  not  ai']i.\i; 
such  n  coiise'|uence  was  much  tiiout;bt  of  nt  ittv-  duo  j» 
likely  to  How  fioiu  the  marriage  of  Henry  Vll.  >  il.iii:;;.uf 
Mariraret  with  Jamea  IV.  of  Scotland  in  ljo3.  That  tmr* 
nage  had  been  propaead  bj  the  Scvtiish  king,  and  mta^f 
as  the  aurcat  way  of  patttng  an  and  to  the  wars  bet«c«« 
the  two  oonntriea  that  had  been  oonetantly  break oei. 
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oiul  all  that  Bacon,  writing  in  tlic  limcof  I.,"  vciiiure- 

to  ny,  h,  Mbat  the  iof  uf  the  city  (or  Ixin<lon)  thcreiipun 
slioweil,  bjr  ringinip  of  bells  and  boiifirc!>,  and  such  otiter 
ineenm  of  tb*  peoplfb  *m  mora  than  eanld  be  expected,  in 
a  eaae  of  lo  mat  mi  freab  enniiy  between  the  natioiu, 
es|iecia11v  in  London,  which  was  far  enoU'^h  off  from  fioling 
•ny  of  the  former  calamities  of  the  wars;  and  therefore 
might  be  truly  attributed  to  a  secret  ln^tlItct  and  in»pirin«, 
vbich  many  times  runneth  not  only  In  the  hearts  of 
princeii,  but  in  the  iujI-i'  uikI  veins  of  people,  touching  the 
happiness  thereby  to  ensue  in  lime  tu  come.'  Perliaps 
Henry  himself  however  saw  deeper  into  the  Atlun:  during 
the  inet^.  wbieb  was  almoiit  three  jaara  uaiiler  oonaidera'' 
tlen.  *it  IS  reported/ Buon  telh  m,  •  that  the  kini(  ramitted 
the  matter  to  his  council ;  and  t)i;it  >i<moof  the  table,  in  the 
ftcedotn  of  counsellors,  the  kint;  beiiiK  |>re*ent,  did  put  the 
case,  that  if  Go'l  >lii'ulil  take  ihc  Uiul^'s  two  son>  \riihout 
issue,  that  ll.en  the  kingdtun  of  Eii;ilLiii(l  \Miuhl  tall  to  the 
king  of  ficoilaiul.  winch  inij;hl  prtjudiee  the  luonarchv  of 
En(;iand.  W hereunto  ibv  kuig  hiuisetf  replied,  that  if  that 
sliould  be,  Scotland  would  be  but  an  accession  to  England, 
and  not  England  to  Scotland,  for  that  the  greater  would 
draw  the  less,  and  that  it  was  a  safer  union  for  England 
than  that  of  Fianoe^  This  imted  as  an  oracle,  and  silenci  d 
tbow  that  moved  the  quesUon.*  {HUttyry  q/*  King  Henry 
J'If.)  An.l  it  ii  probable  enough  lhat  this  remark  <i!' I  he 
sagaeiuus  king,  working  its  wny  into  the  nathin,il  iniiid, 
may  have  h;ul  eytisiilenible  efle<'t  iii  recunnlir.L'  old  pre- 
judices to  tile  succession  ot  the  Scoitisb  king  when  it  ac- 
tually  took  place  exactly  a  century  after. 

At  any  rate  we  may' assume  it  a»  quite  certain  that  no- 
thing but  such  a  previous  union  of  the  eravns  would  iwve 
madie  the  Uigisbitivc  union  of  the  two  eoitntriea  possible. 
An  attempt  made  by  Henry  Vllf.,  after  the  dMtlh  of  James 
V.  in  154.',  lu  bring  them  iiinler  one  sceptre  by  rnrnns  (if 
a  marriage  between  Jaiue^'s  infant  daughter  and  siic- 
reHror  Muiy  aii<l  in-,  son  Kdward,  mioh  abandoiitid. 

Fortunately,  from  the  rule  of  succession  being  in  all  points 
the  same  in  both  kingdoms,  the  union  of  the  crowns,  which 
took  plare  in  the  person  of  James  1^  was  not  an  arrange- 
ment which  a  change  of  dteamstancoa  might  afierwanU 
break  up,  but  planed  the  two  countries  under  the  same  king 
Ibr  alt  time  eomfng. 

Ab  "Mhin  as  .lames  found  himself  '■eatetl  on  the  En:;lish 
thruue,  he  aildre>seil  himself  with  great  eariu  si  iie>>  to  ihe 
bringing  about  of  a  legislative  union  between  hi'^  two 
kingdoms.  [Great  Bbitaiv.]  This  project  roriiied  the 
burthen  of  the  very  long  and  churacteristic  speech  with 
which  he  opened  his  first  parliament,  19ih  March,  IGU4. 
Having  mentioned  the  confirmation  of  the  union  of  the 
houses  of  York  and  I^ancastcr  in  him  bjr  his  'deaoent 
Hneally  oat  of  the  loins  of  Henry  VII.,*  he  went  on  to  ob- 
serve that  the  union  of  the^i'  hs(»  prinecly  houses  was  no- 
ihin;.;  cuiijparah'.e  to  tlie  miiuii  of  the  two  nntient  und 
fatiiijus  kingdoms  which  were  brought  tojjeiiier  m  lus  (  er- 
son;  and  tlicn  lie  went  on  at  great  1en<,-th  to  argue  and 
enforet:  the  advantages  of  the  conm-'  tion  thus  etilabliKhed. 
and  tu  in)4inuate  the  expediency  of  making  it  still  closer. 
'What  Go<l  hath  conjoined,  then.'  he  said,  'let  no  man  se- 
parate. I  am  the  husband,  and  nil  the  inland  is  my  lawful 
Wife;  I  am  the  bead,  and  it  it  idn  ><  >  ly ;  1  am  the  shep- 
herd, and  it  is  my  llock.  I  hone  therefore  no  man  will  be 
so  unreasonable  as  to  think,  tnat  I,  that  am  a  Christian 
king  under  the  Gospel,  should  be  a  polygatnist  and  hii.^band 
to  two  wives;  that  I,  being  the  head,  should  have  a  divideil 
and  monstrous  burly ;  or  that  I,  beini;  tlie  she|dieid  to  so 
fair  a  Hock  (whoso  fold  hath  no  wall  to  he'lge  it  but  the 

four  seas),  should  have  my  Hock  parted  in  two  And 

as  God  hdtb  made  Scotlsnd  (Ihe  otie-balf  uf  (bis  isle)  lo 
enjoy  my  birth,  and  the  flrst  and  most  imperfect  half  of 
my  life,  and  you  here  to  enjoy  the  perfect  and  last  half 
thereof;, so  cannot  I  think  that  any  would  be  so  injurious 
to  me.  no,  ni>t  in  their  tliunghts  and  wishc.*,  as  to  cut 
asunder  the  one  half  of  im-  from  (he  other.'  But  although 
Jiimes  <  oiieludi'il  tins  part  of  his  address  hy  expressing  his 
conviction  that  in  tiietr  hearts  and  minds  his  hearers  all 
applauded  bis  discourse,  we  are  informed  by  the  historians 
of  the  time  that  neither  his  logic  nor  his  rhetoric  was  rc- 
eelvcd  with  the  approbation  he  expected  ;  and  we  know 
that  his  efforts  lo  brina  about  the  union  wholly  failed.  On 
the  14th  of  April  the  lord  rhaneellcr  moved  in  the  Lords 
that  some  propu-tition  ifiif^ht  be  made  tu  the  lowir  Iiuu-c  fur  ' 
a  conference  about  this  affair;  and,  the  motion  being  agreed  | 


Ut.  a  >'.  inference  took  plaee  acPordin;;ly  th;ii  ;i  I  h  i  noon, 
j  Two  days  after,  the  Commons  sent  a  iiiessa;,;c  to  the  Lords 
ex|iressing  their  fteling  that  the  mattt-r  ought  to  l>c  pro- 
ceeded in  with  great  caution  and  delalMniion»  and  obiecling 
to  have  any  more  oonferenoes  till  every  man  of  their  house 
had  considered  of  and  delivered  his  opinion  iitK)ot  it.  On 
the  21st  a  draft  of  a  plan  for  the  union,  devised  hy  ilies 
king  himself,  was  read  io  tiie  Lt.rdi  hy  ilie  Lord  Ci  eil  ■  and 
another  ronfprence  took  ]>lace  between  the  two  houses  on 
the  Sutli,  which  resulted  tn  a  bill  being  brought  in  and 
passed  appointing  certain  English  commisaiuners  to  treat 
with  others  to  be  named  by  the  parliament  of  .Scotland 
concerning  such  union.   (Siau  1  Jao.  I.,  e.  {.}  Jamee'a 
proposab  are  preserved,  and  are  printed  in  the  'Pailinmen- 
tary  History,'  together  with  a  letter  from  his  iiKijesty  to 
the  Commons,  rating  them  roundly  for  the  sli.;lit  regard  in 
which  they  appeared  lo  hold  his  scheme.  The  affair  h;,d  been 
dubated  for  several  chi\s  together  in  that  house  ;  and  notes 
of  the  aij;uiiients  on  both  sides  arc  entered  on  the  journals: 
but  the  prevailing  opinion  of  the  members  may  be  gathered 
from  the  way  in  which  they  took  up  the  publication  of  a 
book  or  tract  in  favour  of  the  union  bj  Dr.  Thornborough, 
the  bishop  of  Brislol.  which,  on  the  30lb  of  May,  we  And 
them  Mmidainin!;  of  to  the  Lords  as  a  brcoch  of  privilege^ 
and  Ibr  which  the  bishop  in  Ihe  end  was  obliged  very  foi^ 
mally  to  confe-s  himself  in  the  wronj,',  and  to  bei,'  furgive- 
ness.    His  deehiratiun  of  error  was  reeo:ded  in  the  journals 
uf  the  Commons,  and  the  book  wa.<  supi)resse<l.  Mean- 
while little  ui  noth.ng  was  done  by  the  commissioners: 
they  *no  sooner  me.,*  says  the  Parliamentary  History, 
'than  they  found  tlie  matter  impracticable;  for  the  Scotcfat 
though  we  had  taken  their  king,  absolutely  leAised  lo  bo 
governed  by  any  of  our  laws.'   Hut  the  nversion  to  the 
measure  at  this  time  was  probably  very  nearly  as  strung 
titn  .  n^-  the  English  as  the  Scotch.    The  business  was  re- 
sumed 111  iho  iiu.M  session  (1605-6),  when  several  moro 
conferences  were  licid,  and  another  act  explanatory  of  th.it 
of  the  last  session  was  passed  (.Stat.  .3  Jsc       3).  but  witii 
no  further  result.  James  however  ogain  took  op  Ibesubject 
ill  the  speech  which  he  delivered  at  the  commencement  of 
a  new  session,  18tb  November»  1606,  and  which  he  pro- 
fessed to  b«  to  ncnsat  extent  extempore:  in  introducing 
this  partof  his  address  in  parlienlar,  be  said  llist '  tlie  good- 
tiess  of  the  mailer  iii  ist  sojijily  his  v,  aiil  of  |irenieditatioti ; 
fur  tluil  which  he  sliould  sa)  must  proceed  out  of  sumo  ili- 
spiralioii,  beiause  he  had  so  small  a  tune  ol  res] n.iiioii  to 
consider  li ;  but  itiat  gold  did  not  need  to  be  glided,  nor 
precious  stones  any  ornament.'    He  theu  proceeded,  first 
'  to  answer  all  objections  that  by  men  of  humorous  or  ma- 
licious minds  were  opiio&ed  agaimtt  tbia  union  i*  and  to 
point  out  the  advantages  of  the  neasure  and  the  mode  of 
earrying  it  into  elliwt  Tn  eDiisequeneo  of  this  warm  re- 
eouimeiidatiim,  the  btisincsH oecopicd  parliament  througlKnit 
neailv  the  \vliole  rjf  that  s<'<sion  ;  bill  nltliough  an  instru- 
ment of  union,  drawn  up  by  the  commissioners,  was  laid 
before  both  houses  uiid  many  mure  cuiilerences  and  d>  baics 
took  place,  all  that  was  done  was  to  pass  an  act  '  I'or  tli« 
utter  abolition  of  all  memory  of  hostility  and  the  dvpen- 
dcncos  thereof  between  England  and  Scuiland,  and  Jbr  the 
repressing  of  ooeasions  of  discord  and  disonleni  in  time  to 
come,*  <8tat  4  Jae.  I.,  e.  1.)  Hie  priiici(>a1  diaeuwion 
arose  on  Ihe  naturalisation  of  Scotsmen,  both  those  born 
since  and  those  bom  before  the  king's  accession. — tho 
posi-nuti  and  atite-nati,  as  they  weie  sijle.l,  — in  favour 
of   winch  eoiun.'ssion  Bacon,  then   solieitur-gcuerttl,  ex- 
erted himself  wiih  pariiiul.ir  zeaL    The  objections  that 
were  advanced  were  various,  but,  as  Rapin  observes,  *  tho 
most  prevailing  aigument,  though  it  was  not  publicly  in- 
sisted uponi  was  the  Jealousy  of  the  English,  which  bstUed 
all  Bacon's  rhetone.*^  On  the  31st  of  March,  f  fi07,  Jamea 
sent  for  both  houses  to  Whitehall,  and  tcnk  them  lo  task 
for  their  dilatoriness  in  an  harangue  which  occupies  sixteen 
chtselv  printed  imIhiiius  of  the  I'ai  liaiiieiitar)  History;  and 
uii  tlie  2nd  o(  May.  on  their  reasseinoini^  after  the  Easter 
holidays,  lie  addiessed  them  once  more  on  the  '^iilijeci  at 
considerable  luni^tii.    Hut  neitlier  of  these  elaborate  ora- 
tions of  his  miyesty  appears  to  have  made  much  impression. 
Two  years  after  howevvr  tho  decision  of  the  judges  in  ihe 
Exchequer  chamber  in  Calviu'g  ease  delcrmineil  that 
Scoumea  bom  after  Ihe  king's  aceeasion  to  iho  English 
crown,  wore  entitled  to  purehase  and  inherit  lands  in  Eng> 
lai  V    r  "  Wf  Tiiufs,  ii.  559-636.) 

ihe  tir^t  actual  union  of  England  aid  Soolland  was  cf- 
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ffcled  in  the  time  of  the  Commonwealtlt.  In  1652  tlio 
Long  Parliament,  after  Monk's  subjugation  of  Soutlanil, 
wnt  down  Sir  Harry  Vane,  St.  John,  und  dilu'r  njininis- 
Kioiicrs  tu  olttaiii  fiuni  the  Sct>it)!»h  i>hircs  uml  boroughs 
their  consent  to  u  union  with  England ;  upon  winch,  is 
i.u(ll»w  tclU  UD,  *  eiti^hteet.  <>f  ihk-  and  thirty  counties,  and 
twenty-four  of  sixty-six  and  burough»,  consented 

to  tend  iheir  dcpuiiet  to  the  (Mulmmcnt  of  EiiKland,  tDott 
of  the  rent  exeating  themtelvei  Ibr  wtnt  of  money  to  de- 
fray the  expcn>eH  of  their  representatives.'     (Memnirt,  i. 
^(11.)    A  bill  was  aftet-M'ar  ls  brought  in  for  incorporating 
thcM'\\(i  ri  imtrifs  into  one  free  corniiiiiiiw ;  hut  it  ;\|t- 
|i«ars  tiiat  it  liad  not  been  carriLHl  thruugh  its  lu»l  stage 
when  the  parliaineiit  was  dissolved  byCromiveU  on  thc20ih 
of  April.  1G^3.    Five  representatives  for  Scotland  and  six 
for  Ireland  $at  among  the  N4  persons  who  met  on  the 
avDimon*  of  CionveU  ond  the  Council  of  Officers.  i\h  July, 
l6S3.and  formed  whei  m  knowit  by  the  name  of  Barebonee' 
Parliament.    The  afTuir  of  the  union  aHerwaids  recei\ed 
lis  cMinplelion  fn)ni  Cromwell,  wlio,  in  an  act  or  decree 
iiisued  on  his  own  .mihvi i;\  ;l^  L  ni  PntUHJtor,  I'ith  April, 
ICS't,  cntilliH]  'Sroilund  made  one  Commonwealth  with 
England,'  declared  Scutlund  and  its  de)i«ndcncics  to  be  in- 
corporatod  with  England,  and  provided  that  thirty  inem- 
bon  ftom  Srotlaud  should  sit  in  every  future  Parliament. 
It  had  in  the  preocding  December  been  declared  ia  the 
Inatrument  of  Government  by  vhieb  Lambert  end  the 
Council  of  OlUcer^.  alter  the  dismissal  of  Uaiehones*  Par- 
liaimnt.  made  over  the  supreme  authority  to  Cromwell, 
ihtl  :lic  llnri-  lvinL;iliiiii'>  >it'  Kir_'l,in'l,  Scotlam!,  ui.ii  In^.ii.il 
should  be  united  into  one  couiiiiun wealth  and  govenimenl, 
and  that  England  should  be  rcprescnied  in  parliament  by 
•too  members,  Scotland  by  oO.  and  Ireland  by  the  same 
number.    Accordingly  the  lepresentalives  from  Scotland, 
and  alto  from  Ireland,  tat  both  in  the  narliament  wbwb 
net  3n1  Septemlwr.  1<ft4.  and  in  the  immeaiately  aureeeding 
one  which  met  ITth  September,  1G.SG.  It  should  seem  how- 
ever that  the  furce  of  the  Protector's  edict  came  in  course 
v\'  ti:ni-  to  l>c  ili>[niii!il  or  doubted;  for  immtfliincly  after 
the  a<i«>cmbliiit{  ui'  the  last-menii<«ned  parliament  we  Hud 
bills  bronchi  in  for  iiiu'.iiig  IilIiiiuI  mxA  Scotland  into  one 
commonwealth  with  Eiuiland.    (Burton's  iJiary.  i.  6  and 
12-18  )     And  several  debates  afterwards  look  place  on 
the  validity  <.f  t  he  ordinance  of  April,  1624*  and  the  neces- 
sity of  ihu  i  )>  posed  mensurea;  wbieb  however  were  not 
c(>n)|'letc<l  when  the  parliament  was  dissolved  by  Cromwell, 
ith  Feb,  1608.    (Burton,  i.  346.  3i.3.  and  ii.  j7.)  The 
Scotch  and  Irish  membeis  aUo  took  tlioir  seats  in  Richard 
Cioniwell's  parliament,  wliich  asscmbh;  I  January, 
)r>.'i9  :  and,  allhungh  the  question  of  iheir  right  to  sit  pave 
ocra.Hion  to  Icng  debates  (Burton,  iv.  1 12  t":?).  a  vote  in  their 
favour  vvas  at  last  c.nrried  by  a  considerable  iiiiijmity.    It  \% 
III  be  observed,  ibat  the  Bi))e  of  the  united  (juffimonwcelth, 
which  may  ihttB  be  aaid  to  have  aubaiaiod  from  July.  I6S3. 
lu  the  meeting  of  the  Convention  Parliament  (which  re- 
8tnre<i  the  kinjf)  in  .April,  \(,(>0,  was  the  Commonwealth, 
Hot  III  Orc;it  ISritatn  and  lieland.  but  of  Enji'iui  l,  Sc diImihI, 
and  IivI.iihI,  and  of  the  dominions  and  teiritoties  Iheteiuuo 
Leiitiigili^'. 

The  project  of  a  union  with  Scotland  was  renewed  in  the 
reign  uf  Charles  II.,  and  in  1670,  the  subject  having  been 
parlieulerly  recommended  la  parliament  in  the  »|>eoch  from 
tite  thron«i,  an  Art  wax  passed  authontin;  his  majesty  to 

appoint  coinnussioncrs  ti>  IumI  fur  llut  pmpi-c  wnl,  jilu  r?! 
(ii  be  appointed  \\\  tlic  miiiu'  iiiih.iili-  l>y  auUiorili  of  llu- 
.Sc«tl:>!i  paihsuiHiil.  (Stilt,  'll  Cat.  II  ,  c,  t».)  The  Scot- 
tish parliament  pariscd  a  i-oriesipDndnig  Act,  and  the  com- 
missioners on  both  sides  were  named  and  met ;  but  accord- 
ing to  the  writer  of  the  account  of  this  reign,  in  Kennet's 
'Complete  Ili.->lory,'  *a.tcr  many  confcrence-S  and  seeming 
raaolnilona  of  agreement  in  the  main  thiog^  tbev  broke  off 
in  mutual  jealotuies  and  a  general  diasatismetion.  He  adds, 
*1  l.ave  heard  [that]  oiir  i  (  lUf  Scit^  ( i  iiiiiiiis-iuni'r-.  IIr  iu- 
solves  roiife»-ed  it  was  iheif  Ian,;  di  l.citii:  o\it  hi.m,- 

iiiid  nice  i.i  the  smaller  terms  of  acc<'ininiKl,i:i  .Accord- 
ing to  a  Hiodein  writer,  the  Scottish  commissioners,  'in- 
structed by  the  insiirniflcaiit  share  which  their  country  nc- 
cpiircd  111  llie  government  during  the  usurpation,  refused, 
on  a  siib«N||init  tfeaty,  to  accede  to  a  union  unless  the 
Siotiish  e.'.iitteii  w«re  preierved  etilire.nnd.  instead  of  a  pro- 
porUoiial  i-e|ireaenlation,  the  two  parlinmenta  were  incor* 
|>.-.ialcil  iiiiM  i-uf  '  f  f.am^'s  Hul'irtj  <.f  Si-'ilLnnl,  i\.  :>'^ .) 
The  kchume  uf  a  uniQU  bvlwcen  the  two  countn««  nas  j 


again  ogitaled  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  king  William, 
who,  in  his  letter  to  the  Scottish  eonvenlion.  dated  7tli 

March,  siaiml  that  In-  1::hI  bicn  pl.ifl  to  find  so  ruMu: 

of  tl.L-  iitiliilr.y  aixl  goiitiy  ul  St'oliniiii,  wh'  ii  m  I./3ndon,  -j 
tiiiu-li  iiuliiie  l  to  till'  |ii(ipo.^a].  aii'l  ilo^  laioil  In*  resolul .^.-r. 
to  use  his  utmost  endeavuunt  in  odvanciog  everything  il.i; 
might  conduce  to  the  eflectuating  the  aamct.  The  conten- 
tion, in  compliance  with  this  representation,  nooainaikd 
conmiisionen  to  treat  upon  the  subject,  and  William,  m 
opening  the  Grst  session  of  his  seeood  pwliMMnt.  'Ji--. 
March,  IG'JU,  expressed  hisdmire  that  commissioners  lui-l; 
aUo  be  nominated  in  Engltiml.  M,)  si'o  if  siuli  u  i  uti  <-vi.,  , 
I  be  n greed  on  as  might l>e  for  the  bfiiciii  ol  b'.;ii  iiiIh.ii... 
Ml  i  i  Ihj  ic.iiiv  to  I*  presented  to  p.uhaiiiLut  m 
future  »^cssioii.  Hut  it  does  not  appear  iliat  auytknnv:  u^i'- 
done  in  conscfluencc.  In  his  last  mcssiige  tu  the  IIou«eof 
Commons,  •inm  February,  17u2  (Ave  days  before  hi*  deatJii, 
his  inajesty  again  in  vei7  earneat  ternu  t«oommei*ded  tbt 
union  to  the  consideration  of  parliament,  as  lhat  than  whirii 
nothing  could  more  contribute  to  the  present  and  fuiun 
security  and  happinc.'vH  of  both  couniuL-s. 

In  pursuance  of  this  rccoramcndaUou.  immcJi.iti  !y  af.c: 
the  accession  ol  a  bill  was  brought  into  iIil-  Hoi:«» 

of  Commons  for  empowenni^  her  maje&ty  to  appoint  core 
raissioners  to  treat  with  others  from  Scotland  for  n  uuh  r 
between  tbe  two  kingdom^  which,  although  w arnily  uppo»e4 
was  iu  the  end  carried  through  both  hooses  by  great  ma- 
jorilies.  (Stat.  1  Ann.,  c.  8.)  A  similar  Act  having 
pas.«<>d  by  the  parliament  of  Scotland,  corarai&sioners  wi.- 
appMinled  fijr  both  kingdoms,  who  met  fi  t-  tin-  (-vi-t  tUM.- ai 
the  Cuck;ii[.  '22nd  October,  1  702.  But  after  Itavin^  agttcl 
'that  the  two  kiiiudimis  should  be  inseparably  united  inu 
one  monarchy  under  her  majesty,  her  heire  and  succcv^rr^ 
and  under  the  same  limitationis  according  to  the  Act»  <: 
Settlement,' such  d^cuUiea  arose  out  of  apropaaiiiooi  af  ibc 
Seoicb  eonmisiionera  (br  presvring  (he  cxetueiTw  rigbb 
and  privileges  of  the  Daricn  Company,  that  no  ftirthi-.  K,r 
gross  could  bo  made:  and  the  parliament  which  it 
Scotland  the  ncNi  u-.ir  annulled  Ine  commiiiu-n. 

Tlie  subject  liuwoui  was  again  taken  up  b)  the  Eugli*ii 
pailiaiiunt  in  the  session  which  began  on  the  29th  uf  OeIs* 
ber.  I7U4;  and  an  act  was  passed  (Stat.  3  and  4  Ann^c-i) 
'  P'or  the  effeelual  aeeuringtlie  kingdom  of  England  Oka 
the  apparent  dangers  that  may  arise  from  several  acts  iatdf 
nBs.scd  in  the  parliament  of  Scotland,' which  afcainauthunM^ 
her  majesty  to  nominate  conimis^iMtii'i.s  trial  uf  the  uui^n 
as  soon  as  the  Scotti.-ili  parliamuut  sliuuld  pass  an  act  i 
the  same  piuiiii,-o.  Meanwhile,  till  liu-  succession  of  iLe 
crown  of  liiai  kingdom  Hhould  be  settled  in  the  tMime  wev  » 
that  of  the  crown  of  England,  natives  of  Scotland  »h* 
declared  to  be  aliens,  and  the  importation  of  oattlc,  siMC|V 
and  coal  from  that  country  was  prohibited.  Tfa*  COOScqaeiM 
was,  that  in  the  next  session  of  the  Seottieh  parltamcat. 
which  began  2ttth  June,  1706.  the  act  required  was  pa»«H 
though  not  without  strfug  iipiidsition,  a  puiti-st  isf  ihe  Duk* 
of  Athol  against  it  buni'.'  ailhered  l"  by  peers,  -j 
bmiiii?,  (or  r«?pre>«Mitati\i  N  i.|  vhiii  >).  and  is  luemLcts  Ks- 
boiuui^hs.  0:i  this  ttie  lale  English  act  was  iaillHMhal«n 
repealed  (by  slat.  4  and  j  Ann.,  c.  1  j).  The  Seott^hcM*' 
niissioneis,  :!|  in  number,  having  been  iu]|ieinted  by  kt« 
queen  on  the  iTth  of  February,  I7U6,  and  the  BudlisKei*' 
3 1 ,  on  the  juih  of  April,  met  for  Ihe  trst  time  in  the  Cvci- 
pit  at  Whitehall  on  the  16ih  of  that  month.  Their  <{«!V 
bt  iati'itis  «('ic  ci  ntiniiLd  iill  tin'  -ZIwA  of  July,  wIr.h  i-.i- 
aiiu'lc--  wx'U-  s;.^iii_il  ami  MaU-il.  ami  uii  ihe  licM  ilav;i.--> 
Wfre  I  ii'>L-lit.'il  In  till' fiia-rii  .U  Si.  J.iiii,'i'>.  1  \  m 
l)uu.e^ei'  kept  a  proluund  secret  fiuin  tlie  (ntbiio.  Tit 
Scottish  parliament  was  o|>ciu-<l,  for  the  last  time,  on  tha3rl 
of  October,  by  the  Duke  uf  Queensbciry  as  high  oonw 
sioner;  and  the  discussion  on  tbe  proposed  nnion  VBaeaaa- 
menecd  on  the  12th.  The  articles  vriv  w  armly  oppo»rc  .c 
debate ;  many  petitions  voire  presente  1  i  mst  the  measure ; 
and  the  violence  of  the  Edinburgh  popula<  <'  Iki  .tme 
threatening,  that  it  was  at  length  deemed  ex]HiliLui  that  ii>- 
parliament  should  carry  on  ns  ilLlihiiaiu>i>  oi.iler  the  pi  - 
tcclion  of  a  military  force  ;  but  on  the  4th  of  November  iM 
first  article  was  approved  of  by  a  minority  of  33  votes  ;  lul 
in  the  end  all  the  other  articles  wore  carried,  without  bri«{ 
subjected  to  anv  alteration  of  consequence.  The  last.  ih« 
25th,  watagreea  loon  tlie  14tb  of  January.  l~v;  ;  and  <v- 
Ihe  IBlh  the  Act  of  retiflcalion  was  carried  by  a  majority  <: 
Mil  ayumst  60.  According  to  the  '  Memoirs' ol  Crvi^t 
i^ckhart,         of  Curnwalli  ^  eum  of  20.^<l(it/.  vaa  litaitt- 
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huleil  from  the  En^Iisli  Iraawrj  anoiHl  tbe  inembAn,  lotil* 
ntu\  coinmoncrs  tageiber,  10  MKOrft  tbeir  votoa.  On 
•I  jlh  of  Maicb  Ul«  pHrliatnent  was  prorogued,  or  adjuurned, 
by  Quconsberry  1o  the  22nd  vf  A|:ril ;  but  it  never  met 
o|:ain. 

Meanwhile  tlu!  Kiiglish  i)ailiaincnt  luul  mot  on  the  3rd 
of  Decemlur;  aiul  on  ilic-  Jstli  uf. January  Uio  fjiitfii  ciiiiie 
to  ihu  Houric*  of  Lords,  and  intimated,  >n  a  ^peocb  from  tho 
Uiroiic.  the  raiiAcalion  of  the  treaty  by  the  |»rliSD«nt  of 
S  otinnd.  Tbe  ditcuMion  of  the  articles  «m  eominmiced  in 
the*  ConimoDs,  in  a  committee  of  tbe  whole  bouM^  on  tho 


of  the  chttrcb  of  Englutd  patted  in  tb«  preienl  sets  ton  hj 
tbe  English  pBrliatnant;  and  aootber  act  paned  by  tbe 
Scoltisb  parliament  fbr  settling  the  flection  of  tbe  listeen 

peers  antl  the  forty-fire  members  for  Scotland. 
SCOTO'pnTLUS.  [0«i.s] 
SCOTORMS.   [NuiHT  Jahs.       xvi..  p.  228.1 
SCOIT.  DANIEI^    [Stephens,  11] 
SCOTT,  SIR  MICHAEL,  was  born  in  Scotland,  in  tho 
early  \Wi  of  the  thirteenth  century.    If  he  really  was,  as 
has  been  assumed,  Scott  of  Balweary,  be  suoceadad  iu  rigbt 
of  his  mother,  wbo  trat  tbe  daughter  and  heireti  of  Sir 


\\L-  bolliive,  tlie  ]ir>i|n:rty  uf   Fcrgns.ion,  Esq., 

li,    An  aiiiu-:it  iOi\c'r  iu  ruin&  slill  iwi.sis  uii  it,  or 


4ih  of  Fefaniery ;  end,  after  little  opposition  or  debate,  the  i  Richard  Balweaqr  of  that  ilk  (as  it  is  phrased),  to  that 
rvpert  of  the  eommittec,  approving  of  them,  without  any  I  estate,  which  Is  in  the  parish  of  Kirkaldy,  in  Fifeshire,  and 
amendment,  was  received  on  tlto  8tb.  Tlu- subj  x-t  appears 
to  have  uiulerj^'uric  somewhat  more  discussion  in  the  Lords; 
but  in  tlKit  house  too  all  the  Lirticlc?;  were  approved  uf  Uy 
(;reat  raajurities.  In  a  divisiitn  v^hich  took  place,  on  the 
|jih  of  Februarj-,  on  the  22nd  article,  the  numbers  arc 
noted  to  have  been,  contents  71.  not  contents  22.  Tbe 
■rlifliM  were  then  formed  into  a  bdl,  which  her  majesty 


IS  tio'.v, 
of  Uui 

did  cxi^t  nut  nuiiiy  yejri  ago. 


The  luerary  reputation  both  of  Sir  Michael  Scott  and  of 
his  contemporary  Thomas  Learmont  (the  Uhyiner)  maybe 
taken  as  aSbrding  a  prasumption,  which  ottier  eiccuiB* 

  itaiHMB  go  to  coimiborate»  that  Scotland  in  tbe  thirteenth 

eame  down  to  tbe  House  of  Larda  and  gave  her  aateut  to  century  waa  by  uo  meana  in  tbe  benighted  state  cummoiil  v 
on  ihe  6th  of  Match.  I  suppos«d.  In  fact  there  is  reaaon  to  believe  that  dunng  ili'o 

The  articles  of  union,  as  embodied  in  lliis  act  (-itat.  6  '  peaceful  and  pro'^pcrou-,  reign  oF  Alexander  III.,  which  Ii.t- 
Ann.,  c.  11,  or  i  und  6  ^Vnn.,  e.  s,  in  tlie  cointiioa  priQied  |  minaled  iu  i'l-ib,  Uie  diiwu  of  civilization  in  the  northern 

pirt  of  our  island  made  a  nearer  api  ro  u  li  to  thi'  more  ad- 
vanced light  of  arts  and  letters  in  England  than  was  gcne- 


ediiions)  are  twenty-tlve  in  number.    The  l.>t  declares  the 
two  itingdomsof  KnL,'land  aiul Scotland  to  be  for  ever  united 
into  one- kiii^rlom  by  the-  name  of  Great  Britain,  from  1st 
May,  1707.  The  2nd  Bxesthe  succMsion,  in  default  of  issue 
of  her  majesty,  in  tbe  Princess  Sopliiu  and  the  heirs  of  her 
body  being  Protc«tantk  [GaoBas  Lj  By  tbe  3rd  tbe  United 
Kingdom  is  a|>pointed  to  be  represented  in  one  and  the 
tamo  parliament,  to  be  styletl  tlio  Parliament  of  Great  Bri- 
tain.  The  4ib  gives  to  all  suhjecti  uf  the  United  Kingdom 
f<ili  freedom  and  intercourse  uf  trade  and  navigation  to  all 
yt'tucm  til  the  said  kingdom  and  the  plantations,  and  a  com- 
municaiiun  of  all  other  rights,  privileges,  and  .idvantages 
belonging  to  the  subjects  of  either  kingdom.   The  next  13 
articles  relate  severally  to  shipping*  legulations  of  trade, 
excite,  nail  dutiea,        tbe  land  tax.  etamp  duties,  duties 
on  windowB,  duties  on  coals,  the  molt  duty,  the  proportion 
•f  other  duties  to  be  charj^ed  on  Seutland,  further  provisions 
on  pioporiion  of  charges  and  upiilu'ilion  of  lesemie,  \\w 
aHsiiiiii.iliou  of  the  Se  ittish  foiii  in  sliindard  and  \;duQ  to 
that  of  England,  and  the  introduction  uf  the  Etigiish  weights 
&!id  measures  into  Scotland.  The  18th  article  provides  that 
all  laws  in  u^e  in  Scotland,  not  repealed  by  tbe  treaty,  shall 
remain  of  liie  sitmc  force  as  before,  but  alterable  by  the  par- 
liament of  Great  Britain,  with  this  dilTerenoe^  'that  the  lawa 
which  concern  public  right,  puhcy,  and  civil  government 
may  be  mode  tho  same  throughout  the  whole  United  Kini;- 
dom;  but  that  no  alteration  be  mud i;  m  laws  whi(  h  cunceni 
private  nt^hi,  except  for  evident  utihtv  of  the  sui  jeets  within 
Scotland.'    Tlxs  liith  article  enacts  tliu  coatitiuanee  of  tho 
couiiH  of  se-,Moa  and  justiciary,  the  admiralty  jurisdictions, 
and  other  courts  of  Scotland;  provides  for  the  e.stabliabmcnt 
of  a  court  of  exchequer  there ;  and  authorises  the  crowti  to 
continue  a  Scottish  privy  eonncil.  Tbe  20lb  article  reserves 
to  the  owners  all  heritable  offices  and  jurisdictions.  The 
Slat  guarantees  tho  rii^hts  and  privileges  of  the  roval 
borghs.    The  22nd  regulates  the  representation  ol  iho 
Sciii  h  peera::o  by  sixteen  lords  of  parliament,  and  of  tho 
sliuc?  nud  burgiw  by  forty-five  members  of  the  House  of 
Coiniuons.    The  23rd  scti'.es  ihe  privileges  of  the  sixticn 
representative  peers;  uud  the  24lh  relatos  to  the  rank  and 
precedency  of  the  Lyntt  King  of  Arms,  the  great  seal,  the 


rally  maintained  in  tho  subsequent  progress  of  tho  two 
countries.  Scott  however  probably  studied  at  some  foreign 
university,  cither  Oxford  or  Paris.  He  is  laid  te  have  gone 
to  France  in  early  life,  and  to  have  spent  some  years  in  that 
country  ;  after  which  he  proceeded  to  the  noort  of  tbe  enw 
peror  Frederic  11.,  who,  possessed  of  rcmnrkable  liteinry  ac- 
quirements himself,  was  llieii  lln'  great  p;.lron  of  learned 
men.  If  he  did  not  however  remain  in  Gerinatiy  after  tlie 
death  of  Frederic,  which  tuul^  place  in  )25u,  he  must  have 
been  still  only  in  early  manhood  when  he  left  that  country 
— most  probably  at  least  under  thirty, — since,  as  we  shall  flnd, 
he  was  employed  in  public  duties  scarcely  suited  to  a  person 
in  very  advanced  age  forty  jesi*  after  thia  date.  If  he 

Eotted  tome  years,  aa  is  asserted,  at  the  eourt  of  Frederic, 
e  could  not  well  have  been  much  more  than  twenty  whctr 
ho  first  pieseiiled  himself  to  oruassent  for  by  the  Emperor. 
Dempster  indeed  slates  llial  he  was  but  a  young  man  when 
he  was  writing  books  at  the  request  uf  Frederic,  '  cujus 
rogatu  hie  etiam  juvenis  mulfa  opera  scribere  est  agressus.' 
Yet  Dempster  was  not  aware  that  he  was  Scott  of  Balweary  • 
ho  tells  us  indeed  that  his  name  Scolus  was  not  that  of  his 
(kmily,  but  of  bis  nation.  Is  it  noaaible  that  tbe  Michael 
6oott  of  Balweary.  whom  we  Una  living  in  Scotland,  and 
actively  engaged  in  the  public  service,  in  1290,  may  be 
mistakenly  asaumed  to  have  been  tho  learned  person  of  that 
name  wlm  re-  led  at  the  court  of  Frederic  II.  ? 

They  tell  us.  too,  that  upon  lonvinu Germany,  Scott  came 
to  England,  where  he  wa^  rcceivid  into  great  favour  by 
Edward  I.  But  Edward  did  not  becumo  king  of  England 
till  1S72,  tweniy-two  years  after  the  death  of  the  learned 
Scotsman's  German  patron.  Some  aeeoiint  of  what  Mi- 
chael was  about  during  this  long  interval  is  tbevetbre  a  de- 
side  ratum. 

From  Eni^land  he  is  said  to  have  returned  to  h's  native 
country,  though  when  is  not  preci-ely  noted.  Far  tlie  rest,  all 
that  is  known  is  that  a  ^Iicliael  Scott  of  Balweary,  who  is 
spoken  of  h\  Hector  lluece  as  the  famous  &i:holar  of  thiU 
name,  was  one  of  the  luo  :uiiba^.<tudors  (Sir  Mici>uel  do 
Werayss,  another  Fifebarun,  was  the  other) sent  to  Norway 


p'-ivy  seal,  and  the  preservation  of  tbe  rcjcalta  and  public  by  the  esuies  of  Scotland,  in  1290.  to  bring  home  tbe  inhnt 
rc[  ord«  of  Scotland,  which  it  ia  declared  ahall  eontinue  to  heire&s  of  the  throne  (Margaret,  called  the  Maiden  otHor- 


W  kept  in  ScoiUnd  in  all  time  cominir.  The  25th,  Onally, 
etiacla  that  all  laws  of  citlicr  kingdom,  contrary  to  or  in- 
<  oii»i&itnt  with  tho  terms  of  these  artich  s,  shall'  cease  and 
hecomo  void.  The  statute  also  embodies  and  ratiiie.s  an 
or!  pass,  d  at  the  same  tinu'  w  (li  the  articles,  by  the  Scot- 
tish jiarhaiuent,  establi.shing  and  confirming  tho  Protestant 
religion,  the  Westminster  Confession  of  Vaitb,  and  the 
Scottish  church  and  its  Presbyterian  church  government 
and  discipline  by  kirk  sessions,  presbyteries,  provincial 
svoodst  and  general  assemblies,  astbeonlv  Lrovontment  of 
tbeehureh  within  the  kingdom  of  Scoilam^,  and  provid  n^; 
that  the  universities  and  col.  nes  of  St.  .Vmlrew's,  Gias^^uw, 
Aberdeen,  and  Edinburgli  sliall  i;i  like  manner  conluuio 
f-ir  evfr,  and  thai  o.i  i  itm  n  ^hall  1)11  admiKul  to  hear  i/llice 
•II  any  uf  them  without  subscribing  the  said  (junfesaiun,  as 
^s  confeasioit  «f  their  bitb;  a  simQaraet  for  tbe  Mcority 


way,  daughter  of  the  Norwegian  king  Eric). 

The  common  account  is,  that  Sir  Michael  Srolt  died  fn 
Scollalid  ill  the  foltovvitii^  \ cir,  ]'29].  Dempster  says.  '  V'ixit 
usque  III  \dliniaiii  senectiiteni,  et  altiuit  annum  MCGXC.'I., 
quo  obii^>e  cerium.'  But  Sir  Robert  S.bbald,  in  hi.s  '  His- 
tory of  Fife  m  il  Kinross,' — after  telling  us  llial, ' m  testi 
mony  of  this  honourable  commission  and  embassy'  in  which 
the  two  'equites  Fifuni  illustres,  ct  summac  prudcntiae 
apud  snoS  iills  tcmiwribus  habiti.'  as  Buchanan  describes 
them,  were  employed,  '  there  is  still  preserved  in  tbe 
house  of  Wemyss  a  silver  basin  of  an  antique  ibsbiuit 
which  David  [Mii  liae'. .']  do  Wemyss  ^;ot  frntn  the  king 
of  Norway  at  ihat  liiuc" — adds:  '  And  there  is  an  inden- 
ture betwixt  Sir  Mich.nel  Wemyss  de  eodem  mih's,  and  Sir 
Michael  Scott  of  Balweary,  miles,  in  praesentta  Joannts 
Bidiali  regiib  apud  Mtmasterlnm  de  Lunderit,  anno  IS94t* 
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(Edit,  of  1802,  f  "iif,.;  "\\V  v.-;  .  .  '  tluTe  is  no  cvuK'nci' 
far  the  death  nf  Sir  Ma-tiael  ScuU  in  121>1.  at  all  to  bv  cow 
|iUad  Willi  this  evidaiice  of  the  existence  of  a  penun  uf  the 
laiM  naiM  and  dMicnatioo  ibro*  yean  later.  But  in  an- 
ollMt  ftlaee  fp.  SIOSibbaM  mhtIi  that  tlw  tame  Soott  who 
was  sent  to  Norway  in  1290,  went  on  a  Meond  embassy  to 
that  country  (o  demand  the  cewton  of  tbe  Oreades,  in  the 
Unh  year  of  Robert  I.,  th.it  is  to  say.  in  tlie  vi'ir  l:ilO.  If 
U>i«  statement  Ik-  corroi-t,  it  is  in  the  liiLihi'st  (h-^'roe  iiniirn- 
bable  that  Micli.n-1  Scoll  tlu-  ;iinliii>saili»r  could  have  Ix'cii 
the  person  of  the  same  name  who  figured  a»  a  distin((uist><id 
ilerary  character  at  Uie  eourt  of  rredcrio  II.  more  titan 
•ixijr  yean  befon.  It  it  nuva  likely  that  the  one  was  the 
aonoftbeoflier. 

The  real  or  supposed Uterujr  iTOck*  ef  Sir  Michael  Soott 
are  the  Cillowing : — 

I.  'A  Hi-itory  of  AnimaU,'  in  Latin;  according  la  some 
authorities,  a  translation  from  the  .'Xrnliir  of  Avicumia.  But 
of  this  we  know  notlnn^j  Dr.  CrLorpe  Mackeiizit-,  Scott's 
most  elaborate  bioi;rapher,  &^y^  thai  llio  work  exists  'in  fol. 
•ditHNlis  Deque  tempore  neque  loro  expresiis.'  Dcm(j»icr 
meatbna  *  AUmviationea  Avicenim'  in  one  book,  and  also 
*  De  AniTnalibus  ad  Chesatem*  (i^.  Frederie).  in  one  book. 

•2  '  Ar  totclis  Opera,  T.aline  versa,  partim  e  Gracco,  pnr- 
tiin  Aral  .CO,  per  viros  lectos  tt  in  utriusque  lingum  prolo- 
tioni^  pcritos,  jussu  Imperatoris  Frcderici  II,'  fol.,  Venel, 
IJUi).  Till-  cuinmun  am>untB  make  Scott  to  have  been  the 
sole  author  uf  tliis  translation;  but  it  iiroclaims  itself,  as 
we  see,  to  be  the  work  of  several  Uanus.  Possibly  Scott 
may  have  contributed  the  translation  of  the  Natural  His- 
lny»  nod  nay  have  dene  it  from  the  Anbie,  which  nay  be 
all  the  Ibanaatton  Ibr  the  anignnent  to  htm  of  the  «eiidon 

of  Avironna.  Warton,  speaking  of  the  iicw  translations  of 
Aristotle  fruiu  thi'  ou.;inal  Greek  into  Litin.  made  about 
the  f.veirili  reniuiy,  sajs,  '  I  hchew  the  iraiisUtvirs  uinli'v- 
slood  very  Utile  Gret-k.  Our  counlryuiati,  Miehacl  Seotus, 
was  one  of  the  first  of  them,  who  was  assisted  by  Andrew,  a 
Jew.  Michael  was  astrologer  to  Frederio,  emperor  of  Ger- 
many, and  appears  to  have  executed  hit  tnnslationa  at  To- 
ledo in  Spain,  abont  tbeyear  18S0.  These  netr  veniont  were 
perhaps  little  nore  than  eorreetions  from  ihtmo  of  the  early 
Arabians,  made  untlerthc  inspection  ofllie  li  arncd  Rp.misn 
Saraeens.'  (Notg  to  Distti  t,  ui  Introd.  of  Lt'urmtig  mlo 
Mnglatid.  in  Ihyt.  of  English  Poetry.) 

'A,  *  i>u  Procruaiione,  et  Hominis  Phisionomia,  Opus.' 
There  is  a  copy  of  the  first  edition  of  this  tract  in  the  King's 
lifacBiy  at  the  Britii>h  Museum,  printed,  without  the  name 
of  the  place,  in  I-177  ;  and  in  the  general  library  of  the  mu- 
ieuB  are  other  editions,  with  the  title  slightly  varied,  printed 
in  1 480 and  1 4S7 ;  and  some,  both  in  4to.  ann  ttmo.,  trithout 
date,  ami  po-,-.ibIy  still  older.  It  is  al>o  the  Mine  uork 
will!  h  was  piiuted,  with  the  title  of  "  De  Secretis  Natui»," 
at  Stra.'^burg  in  1607,  and  at  Frankfort  in  IRIS,  in  IC.nio, 
and  with  tlio  works  of  Albertus  Magnus,  at  Amsterdam,  ni 
IdiS,  1660,&c.,  in  l-imo.  Bayle  had  an  Italian  translation 
of  it,  an  octavo  pamphlet  of  seven  leaves,  printed  at  Venice 
in  1533,  with  the  title'  Physionomia,  laoual  compile  Maestro 
Michael  Scotto,  h  prieghi  di  Federio>  Romano  ImpenUmt 
buomo  di  gran  si-ienza ;  e  e  cosa  molte  notabitc,  e  da  lener 
socreta,  pero  cbe  \'i  di  grande  efflcacia,  e  (  ornpri  iiile  ca-n- 
secrete  della  natura,  bastanti  ad  ogni  aslrologu;  eedninu 
in  tro  parti  ' 

4,  '  Meuia  Philusophica.  seu  Enchiridion,  in  quo  dc 
qunitiOBEblW  mensahbus,  et  variis  ac  jucundis  horoinum 
congiesMibtts.  agiiur,'  Franc,  Umo.,  1602;  Svo..  160Si 
Lipe,  t4mo.,  1603.  Tbne  is  an  Bnclish  translation  of  this 
treatise  (which  Ticdcroann,  in  his  '  Esprit  de  la  Philoaophie 
SpeeolatiVA*  says  contains  some  curious  things),  enutled 
'  The  Philosopher's  Banquet,'  done  into  Englisll  by  W.  B.* 
3rd  edit .  enlarged,  l2mo.,  London.  IC33. 

.').  '  Qua'sii  )  Curiosa  de  Naturn  Soils  et  Luna).'    This  is 
a  chemical  treatise  upon  the  trauiunutatiiin  of  gold  and 
•Uver,  and  is  printed  in  the  5th  vd.  of  tlM  *Thaalnim 
BiettOk.'  Svo..  Straasburg. 

9,  *  Bxnnii  atque  eieellenticsimi  physieorun  nolann 
eonusque  ^derii  invcsligaturi«,  Mich.  Scoiti,  super  autor. 
Sphvntr.,  cum  qua>«tiotiibu)  diligcnter  emendatis.  incipit 
expositio  perferta,  ilUistiisHinn  Iinj)erjtoris  D-  D.  Frcderici 
precibus.*  This  is  a  comraenUiry  upon  the  celebrated 
treatise  of  Sscrobusco'  DeSplittra,*  but  is  a  mere  compilation, 
and  IS  believed  to  be  folsoly  attributed  to  Soott.  Dempster, 
after  his  fashion,  enanwrates  a  long  list  of  additional  title*, 
tviudi  it  ia  quite  unoeoeMary  to 


But  Michael  Scott's  rliief  repviia)  i  in  at'ter  hi-  (k-.ith.  if  i 
Hi  his  lifetime,  was  as  a  great  magician.  '  i>equo,'say5  Dci.. ,  - 
ster.wrilinif  in  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
numerabiles  ettam  nunc  hodio  anilesfabnlw  cireumfcrnntu:, 
nec  ullum  apnd  nostntee  dariua  nomen.'  Bven  to  An 
day  he  ia  traditionaUy  remembered  in  that  character  in  hit 
own  country t  and  varioui  legends  of  his  wonflroii*  f^- 
fonnaiu-es  aic  stilt  l<il(l,  and  half  believed,  among  the  ^--i 
saniry,  some  of  which  may  be  found  collected  iri  llie  n.'' 
to  Sir  Walter  Scott's  *  Lay  of  the  Last  .Minstrel."  in  *h  -: 

BKiin  the  opening  of  the  wizard's  grave  in  the  abbv;  '% 
etrose,  ami  the  taking  from  the  dead  man's  culd  band;,' 
his  '  book  of  night,'  make  so  striking  an  incideot.  Dtm*- 
sicr  says,  *Ut  puto.  in  Seolia  libri  ipsiut  dieebvntar  irt 
pucro  extan,  sen  sine  horrorc  quodam  non  posi»c  attin^':. 
malorum  dcnonum  pranligias,  qum  illis  a|KTtis  ficbv-.' 
But  in  earlier  times  the  fame  of  Ins  nn^ic  skill  vras  *p;  -i 
over  Europe.  Dante  has  introduced  him  in  bu  '  lufenwi  - 

■Qivll'  altro.ch*  or'  SSMM4<MlfMDW 
Mklidk  ^ovlto  tu,  eta  MniBciite 


and  he  is  also  mentioned  by  Boccaccio  and  other  earl*  ItaMs 
writen.    Ue  is  severely  arrai;.'ned  by  John  Pieua  iMi 


dulaX  in  hit  work  against  astrology  ;  ond  is  defended  frn 

such  chari,'e»,  as  well  us  Picus  Ininseir,  in  Nautlr's  *  Ay - 
lojfio  pour  !eb  gtaiuls  pcrsontm^cs  raussetneiit  ai  rus^  ■, 
Magie.' 

The  Scottish  tradition,  as  we  have  seen,  is,  ih.it  Mkum 
Scott  was  buriLd  in  his  own  country,  at  Melmst..  AnoIlK 
account  however  makes  him  to  have  died,  and  hia  reoHTi 
to  have  been  interred,  in  the  abbey  of  Ulme  or  Uek» 
Cultram,  in  Cumberland ;  and  hen  aue^  it  ia  pretended,  b 
magic  books  were  preserved.  Satehells,  in  his  thyth  u 
■  History  (ifliie  llii.'ht  Hononrable  Name  of  .Soott,"  affir-' 
that  he  gut  hi-,  aecount  ol  the  origin  of  that  name  ou; 
an  extract  from  one  ti)  Michael  Scot  Is  works  whu  h  i  i-jf>  ■ 
showed  him  at  Hurgh-under-Bowne^  >n  Gumberlasd,  .i 
the  year  1629.  II  i^  informant  told  bin.  In  Mtyik  thM  lL: 
book  fron  which  the  passage  was  taken  wva  nmr  yM  ttu 
throui(b,  and  never  would  be|  young  sdioincs  bad  «.< 
picked  out  someihing  from  the  contenis,  but  o<m«  dared  t 
read  the  body  of  the  work.   And  be  adds, 

'  ilcraniaJ  mnlunx  lhf».ll«  llm. 
Add  itMiwt-d  lii-«  w  ritU'u  injuk  haii];tit|(  on  oa  imi  nia 
llu  wriUn/ jH-n  iliti  wem  to  metu  br 
or  banivucil  mcUil,  liko  »l««t.  ut  Jierumie; 
Tlio  tu1uru«  uf  il  liia  ftevm  mi  I  or  tie  to 
A.llie  ll».>k  ul  M»tyrt  *ii<l  Tiitk'*  tiMMht 
Tlu>n  in  Ul*  dianli  W  let  »•  m* 
AriiiiuwhmlIr.lIWM«tlcolt4U]hir  licfto. 

This  has  been  taken  Tir  a  piece  of  l  oi'tic  in^eni-  n  : 
Satchells  ;  but  \re  may  iib-«jr\e  that  Caind.'ti.  m  bi*'B 
lannia,'  tells  us  that  the  inai;u-  books  ol"  Mif  hacl  Scot:  • 
in  his  time  still  said  to  [m  me^rvcd  ul  Ulme,  tboogii  uk' 
were  then  mouldering  to  uust.    It  is  probable  fiwn  tl« 
that  they  had  been  in  the  habit  of  bbowing  nt  that  jiit' 
some  antient  volumes  which  they  railed  8eon*i  vac* 
writings.  Canden  adds,  *  He  was  a  monk  of  this  ^Ut> 
about  the  year  1390,  and  applied  himself  so  closely  la  \'t 
mathematics  and  oihrr  abstruse  parts  >!  'e  n  ning.  thii 
was  generally  looked  on  as  acoujuror ;  and  a  x  uiu  creduK^- 
humour  has 'handed  down  I  knovnot  vrbnt  aindlndk^ 
by  him.' 

Tiie  present  representative  of  the  antient  familv  of  ■ 
Scotts  of  Bal weary  is  said  to  be  Sir  WQIian  Scott  of  Af- 
rum  (in  Roxburghshire),  Bart.    (Douglas's  JEhmtrnfe 

Seotlandt  ed.  1798.  pp.  .lOi  et  $eq.) 

(The  two  chief  authorities  for  the  biography  of  Ma-l- 
Scott  are  Demp>;<  i-,  '  Historia  Ecclesiastica'  Scutjrus 
which  is  full  of  lios:  and  Dr.  Mackenzie's  '  Live>  of t 
Seoiti-h  Writer-."  a  c  oi;i[,ilaiton  of  the  beginning;  of  th«  i^- 
ceiiiury.  abounding  aUo  in  ap<»cryphal  m'atier.  anU  dc4l>tk<^ 
of  anything  like  critical  spirit.    Mackenzie's  notic*  rt- 
tends  to  eighteen  folio  veges.  but  of  these  thirteen  are  cr;.^- 

fiied  with  an  aooount  of  the  writings  of  Aristotle,  tr4n»)i\x 
rom  the  'CEuvres  Diverses'  of  the  Pire  Rapiii,  and 
four  more  with  equally  irrelevant  matter.  There  i*  a  •':  r 
article  on  Scott  in  Bayle;  and  one  of  more  detail,  to  ui- 1 : 
we  have  been  indebted  for  several  facts  respecting  L  ■ 
writings,  in  the  '  Hi  graphic  UniVfrselle.') 

SCOTT,  WALTKR,  was  bom  in  Edinbnrgh.oa  tb«  lJU 
of  August.  1771.    lie  d.c  i  at  Abbotiifoni,  on  the 
Beplenber.  1«32,  Hie  aixty^m  ymnef  hia  lUb  iOsi 
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T  the  incessant  labours  of  a  sImih;  .^nil  rf<tl*i^.s  miml.  wliirli 
m  Uielaltur  half  oi  ils  [^(rL'er  fixed  upun  ils  own  etTorts  no 
vinall  ^tuue  of  public-  allcntion,  (liiiiiiL'  <'iio  ol  tlie  nw<X  cx- 
ri:iiiu  iiLiifxls  of  European  history.  How  much  ol  the 
Kuiiipean  faiiiu  nf  Scott  has  been  a  consequence  of  genuine 
poetical  power,  and  Uk«ly  to  «fldar« ;  bow  mucb  of  it  bns 
bven  the  mull  of  McideDUl  eireumtianeea^  and  lure  to  die 
awftf,  it  is  yet  too  coriy  to  doeido.  Tbo  ooaiMnpomrioa  of 

•  man  of  geniun  un  no  noro  able  to  wtinata  bit  intolloetiml 
•tnture  anfl  proportions  uriglit,  than  the  man  who  siands 
close  undur  ilic  wall  of  Wesltuuisier  Abbey  would  be  (o  de- 
oidi;  upon  lis  architectural  merits.  All  tli.iC  onn  vui  bi-  di>iie 
IS  (I)  nilow  facts  to  speak  for  themselves,  and  to  recommend 
ft  smcert-  opinion  to  a  candid  acceptation. 

Scoll's  first  appearance  in  print  was  in  the  year  1796. 
vllMl,  as  ho  himself  playfully  says,  he  was  '  prevailed  on  by 
iht  requmt  of  friends  to  indules  bift  own  vaoity  by  publish- 
ing the  ttmiwbitkms  oT Burger •  "  Leonora**  stmI  the  **  Wild 
Huntsman"  in  a  tliiii  (juarlo.'  Tl  i  i  •  nit  i,  of  no  fvullier 
importance  than  a-i  il  marks  the  icruoiuiljmi  of"  his  ])rolia- 
tionary  career  — his  couvir  of"  hurd  sUkU,  with  va^;iic 
aspirations  after  some  mode  of  turning  it  to  account.  The 
siniidt?  Q<  t  of  ptintinf;  a  couple  of  translations  from  no  very 
eminent  poet,  tied  with  bia.  as  an  equally  uninponaat  aet 
has  With  many  otberi»  deeided  his  Ibic.  The  die  was  out: 
from  that  moaent  he  was  an  author  for  life. 

The  htitoiy  of  his  early  boyhood  is  the  tale  of  a  natnrally 
strong  constitution  struggling;  with  t1iiea-.e.  lie  had  at- 
tained hi»  twenty-second  month,  and  could  ali  uady  svalk 
lok  rably  well  for  a  child  of  his  age,  when  the  girl  \vh<)  took 
care  of  him  wa«  awakened  one  morning  by  his  screanis, 
and  on  examination  found  his  right  leg  powerless  and  cold 
as  marble.  Medical  aid  was  vnin;  he  was  iamc  for  life; 
and  during  upwanis  of  two  yenrs,  the  previously  health/ 
boy  continued  a  ptniUB  child.'  In  his  ftlVb  year,  bit  parents 
tbonfht  him  flaffleiently  recovered  to  tratt  him  6rat  lo  the 
charge  of  his  prnndfathcr  at  Sandy  Knowo  on  the  Tweed, 
ond  afterwnrd-,  to  that  ot  a  mniden  aunt,  who  carried  him  to 
Hath.  The  b  ly  had  attanud  Ins  ci:.'hi ii  year  before  he  was 
deemed  strong  enough  to  be  bent  to  the  high  school  of  Kdin- 
bur)-h.  While  attending  this  ^cminnry,  and  during  the 
first  winter  of  bis  attendance  at  college  (1 7»4).  he  enjoyed 
tolenbly  good  health,  and  was  able,  notwitbstanditig  bis 
lamenesik  to  join  to  most  of  tbo  sports  of  bis  elaa»>ftjlows. 
Towards  the  close  6f  the  year  1784  he  had  a  ▼iolent  attach 
of  Kicknes!<,  f  ir  lite  only  distinct  nrromit  of  whirli  wf  are 
indebted  to  himielf: — "  ^ly  indisposiitoii  arose  in  pail  at 
h  I'-t  (mm  itiy  liavsng  broken  a  Lloud-vc-SLd  ;  and  motion 
»i»d  spevcU  wcw  (or  a  lon;^  lime  pronounced  positively  dan- 
^croU!3.  For  several  weeks  I  was  confined  strictly  lo  my 
bed,  daring  which  lime  I  was  not  allowed  lo  speak  above  a 
wbisper*  to  eat  more  than  a  spoonfa)  or  two  of  boiled  rice, 
or  to  hava  more  covering  thait  a  eottntaipBiie.'  In  May, 
1786,  he  was  mifnciently  reeovered  to  comtnenoe  his  ap- 
l>n'ntice»hip  as  writer  lo  the  fi^iiet.  at  that  time  the  usual 
commencemiL'Ut  of  ihp  educaiion  of  Scotcli  harristcrs;  and 
bis  subsequent  life  Mas  liUle  liouhled  with  indisposition. 

Tbesc  juvenile  liicknessiies  had  a  powerful  intluence  upon 
thu  development  of  bis  mental  powers.  The  aunt  lo  whot^e 
caru  he  was  entrusted  when  a  mere  boy.  possessed  an  im- 
mense store  of  legendary  tales*  wbich  wcie  freouently  put 
in  requisition  for  the  amusement  of  the  invalio.  During 
the  conflnement  of  bis  second  attack  he  was  allowed  to 
devour  the  contents  of  a  riiiulating  library,  founded,  it 
1*  bclie\ed,  by  AMan  Rani.s.iv,  ruh  in  'the  romances  of 
i-hivalry  and  ttie  ptniderous  lulu  s  of  t'Nrus  and  Cassandra, 

•  lown  lo  the  most  approved  works  of  modern  times,'  Scott 
lias  dcclarwl,  *  I  believe  I  read  almost  all  the  romances,  old 
pliiys.  and  epic  poetry  in  that  formidable  collection.'  The 
child's  love  of  tteries  was  thus  ripened  into  an  ill-regulated 
fondness  Ibr  books;  tlie  practice  of  reading,  tawmdi  he 
was  dnwn  by  inability  to  no  anything  else,  crrated  aeraving 
for  that  pleasure,  and  the  coiisiniit  suc<  e'sion  of  new  books 
reiukre<l  unnecessary  llie  exercise  of  alSeiitiDH  nqnired  lo 
extract  a  new  plLusurc  on  reperusal.  His  niind  v  as  accus- 
tomed to  find  pll■  >^url•  ai  yielding  passively  to  a  succes>iion 
of  Dew  images.  Those  ideas  remained  impressed  on  his 
menerjr  which  roo»t  roused  his  emotions;  and  be  con- 
trarted  unconsciouitly  the  babil  of  srouping  them  in  con- 
formitytothnt  lawof  association  whieblinks  events  following 
or  seeming  to  arii-e  out  of  each  other  in  the  pro;i;ress  of  an 
ad\cntiue.  Ills  miii'l  c\cn  at  that  earls  n^-e  w.is  <lcveloping 
the  talents  of  the  story-teller,  and,  as  in  the  cases  of  Guth« 


I  and  Ricliardson,  the  prcrocioua  command  of  language, 
j^ivin;^  \oice  and  form  to  the  stories  which  his  inia^;iiialjon 
eonstnicted.  showed  itself  in  the  pleasure  he  found  in  m- 
venting  and  telling  tales  for  tiio  amusetueiit  of  bu  com- 
panions. 

The  iooietv  around  him  was  favourable  to  the  nourisln 
roent  of  such  teiidencie«.  His  father  was  a  strict  discipji- 
mtrtan*  a  prsaision  in  nligfam,  and  a  legal  fbrmaliat.  He 
etaeted  from  his  children  a  striot  observance  of  the  ontwant 

forms  of  religion,  and  spared  no  trouble  to  i-ii'  ih  itu  ir 
muids  with  a  knowledge  of  the  doctrines  of  uttiiuual 
church.  He  strove  to  make  the  actions  of  his  domestic 
circle  as  strictly  conformable  to  rules  as  his  causes  in  the 
Court  of  Session.  The  strong  band  of  discipline  like  this 
only  serves  to  iMka  children  more  intent  upon  the  stolen 
enjoyment  of  their  fiwooriie  amttaewonts.  Walter  read 
with  more  avidity  what  bis  fiitber  scomad  as  tritfing  read- 
ing, snd  hung  on  the  lips  of  every  one  who  eould  gratify 
!  him  with  legendary  tales.  lie  was  surrounded  too  by  cha- 
racters calculated  to  leave  a  deep  imi>ression  on  the  mind 
of  a  bookish  boy.  The  Lowiuiids  of  Scotland  had  by  that 
time  skilled  down  into  the  same  r^ulated  habilti  of  steady 
ihdustry  that  still  characterize  them ;  but  many  old-worM 
efawaeters  belonging  lo  a  less  tranquil  period  were  still  sur> 
viving.  George  Constable,  of  Wallace  Craigie,  near  Duodoa^ 
who  sat  for  his  picture  in  the  'Antiquary;*  lira. Anne 
Murray  Keith,  the  Mrs.  Bethune  Ribel  of  the  'Cfhronicles 
of  the  Canoiigate  Mih.  Mnrt,'aict  Swintoii,  who  figures  in 
t!ic  introduction  to  '  My  Autii  Margaret's  Mirror;'  Alox- 
antler  Stewart,  of  lnvernah)le,  a  Higliland  geiilleman,  who 
Imd  been  'out  in  the  foriy-tive,'  by  their  appearance  and 
conversation  carried  the  boy's  imagination  back  to  a  state  of 
society  which  ha<l  ceased  to  exist,  and  formed  a  connecting 
link  between  the  real  world  in  which  ha  Hired  and  the  ima- 
ginary wnrld  which  ha  found  in  bis  nmancM.  He  had 
opportnnities  too  of  observing  closely  the  manners  and  fbel- 
ingsof  the  lower  classes  of  society  in  tlie  agricultural  dis- 
tiielsof  the  south  of  Scotland.  His  grandfather,  heini^  a 
farmer,  lived  on  a  Ajoling  of  more  familiar  intercourse  with 
his  doioeslics  than  was  even  then  customary  in  towns,  and 
in  his  house  ScoU  learned  the  pass-word  to  the  confidence 
of  that  dass.  As  he  grew  in  years  and  in  strength,  he  was 
encouraged  by  his  fiimilft  probably  with  a  view  lo  conSnn 
his  health,  to  tak«  long  mmblaa  on  foot  and  on  horsebaek 
through  the  border  and  highland  eonnties  where  his  Atther 
liHfl  relations  or  clients. 

The  imp  I  ess  ions  thus  derived  might  have  faded  even  from 
a  reieniivc  memory  in  the  busy  period  of  confirmed  man- 
hood ;  but  a  direction  had  been  given  to  his  awakening  in- 
tellect, which  led  him  to  broud  over  and  cherish  ihem.  On 
one  of  his  visits  lo  a  paternal  uncle,  who  resided  in  the  en- 
virons of  Kelso,  be  beeameaoiinainledwiih  the  collections 
of  the  bishop  of  DromMW.  *ln  early  youth,*  he  says,  in 
the  *  Essay  on  Imitations  of  the  Amient  Ballad.*  prefixed 
to  the  third  volume  of  the  '  Minstrelsy  of  thrj  Scottish 
Rordor.*  '  !  hnd  been  an  ea^er  student  of  ballad  poetry,  and 
the  tree  is  still  iii  my  recoUecUon,  beneath  >\  lucii  I  lay  and 
first  enleied  upon  the  encliaiiting  perusal  of  Percy's 'Re- 
liques  of  Antient  Poetry,'  although  it  has  long  perished  in 
the  general  blight  wlueh  affected  the  whole  race  of  ori- 
ental niatanus  to  which  it  belonged.'  The  perusal  of  this 
work  led  him  on  fo  the  kindred  publications  of  Herd  and 
Evans.  Herd's  book  was  an  attempt  to  do  fbr  Scottish 
whnt  the  bishop  bad  accomplished  for  Knutish  traditional 
song.  In  Evans's  v^ork  some  poems  of  modern  date  were 
intermingled  with  the  old  ballads,  ami  amon>;  others  '  Cum- 
ner  Hall  by  Mickle,  adverted  to  m  the  notes  which  Scott 
appended  to  *  Kenilworth,'  in  Cadell's  collective  edition  of 
his  novels.  The  hot  controversy  which  arose  between  Percy 
and  Ritson  led  the  amateitn  of  old  ballad  poetrv  to  plunge 
more  deeply  than  ihqr  eontempbited  into  philc^gical  and 
antiquarian  discutiions.  The  eflbcts  of  this  upon  Seott 
may  bo  conjct'tured  from  the  subjecN  of  one  essay  composed 
as  a  clasH  exercise  cluring  his  alleiidance  on  the  moral  phi- 
losu]ihv  h  ciurcs  Lif  Duyalil  Stewart  in  )  700,  and  three  «  hich 
he  read  in  tlu'  years  1  't'J2-3  in  the  Speculative  Society.  They 
arc,  'On  the  Manners  and  Customs  of  tbe  Northern  Nations 
of  Europe,'  "On  iho  Origin  of  the  Feudal  System.'  'On 
the  Origin  of  the  Scandinavian  Mythology,'  and  'On  the 
Authenticity  of  "Oasian's  Poems."'  The  topics  which  at 
that  time  engrossed  tlie  attention  of  his  young  contempo- 
raries (among  whom  were  the  future  founders  of  the  'Edin- 
burgh Review')  were  practical,  economical,  and  political 
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discussions.  Scott  lin'.vovt^r  held  on  his  own  wuy :  his 
favoiiritu  ihcDK's  weix-  tl:c  ol?l  vroild,  the  bent  of  his  mind 
ms  hitturical. 

Like  most  young  men  addicted  to  hterary  pursuits,  he 
had  at  an  early  age  tried  his  hand  at  rhyme.  His  ballad 
•iirdics  kept  alive  lite  inclination.  Bums  whom  he  saw  nt 
Ibo  hoUiseof  Professor  Ferguson  in  1786-7,  t^eemi  tu  iiave 

nada  •  laating  impreMion  upon  him,  bolh  by  bit  writings 
and  h»  penonal  appenreuiee.   For  tea  ytrnn  howeTer  bi« 

rhyming  propensities  remained  in  abeyance,  till  they  were 
re  awakenerl  by  the  popularity  earned  by  the  ballads  of 
Monk  Lewis.  Scott's  attention  hud  been  directed  to  (itr- 
man  lileraluro  l>y  a  very  superficial  csnny  on  'The  German 
Theatre,'  rc-.ul  by  Henry  Mackenzie  nt  a  moetinj;  of  the 
Koyitl  Stfcieiy  nl  Edinburgh  in  I7^H.  Scotland  several  of 
htt  eompviiuub  furmsd  adas^,  ^^o m  after  the  publication  of 
that  papQr.  for  the  purpoM  of  •tudjring  Uw  Ocrnan  l«n> 
guage ;  but  thete  studie*  were  followed  up  in  a  ntber  da- 
siiltory  manner  till  the  year  179.3  or  1794,  when  Miss  Aiken 
(Mrs.  Barbauld)  directed  his  ottcntion  to  the  works  of 
Biirgcr.  lie  hud  s.iiih'  ililtlculiy  in  piocuiin^:  tliuin  :  ami 
had  nlr?ad\  niol  llie  ynimg  lion  of  the  day,  Lewis,  and  bt;en 
sttniuhitc'ii,  liy  ius  coiiv  n  tujii  <jl  his  own  superiority  in  gene- 
ral  iiir»i  iualiun,  to  attempt  an  appeal  to  ibe  public,  wbon 
an  iihaun  of  Bflrger.  which  a  friend  had  proeurad  for  him 
from  Hamburg,  came  into  hia  banda.  The  oonaequenee  ma 
the  publication  of  'Williani  and  Helen,*  in  1796,  wtiieh 
has  been  already  alluded  to. 

It  is  noccs!.ary  Ibat  we  adTert  to  Scott',s  more  active 
pursuits  before  closing  this  retrospect  of  his  probationary 
years.  He  was  apprenticed  to  Ins  father  in  May,  I  "SO.  He 
never  lio-vi'\«  r  :v  U-'\  ri.!^ularly  a»  clerk.  His  abftcncos  on 
jaonta  lo  the  Uigblaads  and  the  border  counties  were  l>>ng 
and  ffei{Uent;  and  a  gentleman  who  was  in  Mr.  Scott's  oltice 
during  the  period  of  Walter's  nominal  appreniioeBhip,  a»- 
aured  u«  that  his  lime  while  there  waa  mostly  spent  in 
playing  chess.  In  1791,  having  finally  resolved  lo  adopt  the 
profession  of  advocate,  he  rccrommenued  his  attendance  upon 
the  college  rl.is.*cs,  interrupted  by  lii^  illness,  and  joined  the 
Sp«;cn!aiive  Sjoiety.  In  17DI  he  pet iiniu  d  and  wa.i  admitted 
liy  tiio  rafiilty  oi  .\il\ iiciti. to  lii^  liuil  lri.ils;  in  17y2 
bu  passed  the  rcit,  and  was  rolled  to  the  bai-.  As  a  mem- 
ber of  the  S]>cculative  Society  and  the  faculty,  he  look  an 
aoliva  part  in  the  private  business  of  bolh  bodies.  In  tbe 
civil  eoart.  he  baa  told  ns,  his  empIoTment  did  not  exceed 
one  epportuoity  of  appearing  as  the  prototype  of  Peter 
Pttblie.  But  intheCeurt  of  Justiniary  he  mivlc  several 
appearances,  in  all  of  which  lie  (li>tinj;nished  himselt  bv 
diligent  preparation.  His  c  ta  Ljei  at  this  period  wai 
m:irk<-d  by  an  an\L  ih  siie  lo  force  himself  into  profes- 
sDiial  emplovmcitt,  and  by  that  energy  which  promised 
success,  coola  he  but  succeed  iii' making  a  beginning. 

We  have  now  brought  the  subject  of  our  narrative  to  the 
commencementof  that  Klerary  career  which  he  prosecuted 
with  unabated  perseverance  tdl  his  death.  The  story  of  his 
hterary  life  naturally  divide.s  itself  into  three  epoch's  :  that 
during  which  he  wa*  achieving  his  p  ulieal  fime,  extending 
from  the  publication  of  his  translation  ot  Biir;{er  in  l^'Jti  to 
the  publication  of*  Waverley'in  I8N;  thcperio<i  of  the  cele- 
brity of  his  novels,  during  w^icli  they  followed  each  oilier  in 
brilliant  and  rapid  succession  from  the  publication  of 'Wii- 
verloy*  till  the  bankruptcy  of  Constable  in  1626;  tbe  period 
of  bis  Hetouieao  strugKU  to  re-adjuat  bit  aflalrs,  shqllered 
by  iheeonvuUienof  18i6,till  be  sunk  over-tasked  into  a  pre- 
mature Krave  in  1S32.  It  is  in  every  case  ilitlicult,  perhaps 
inexpedient,  to  separate  the  pari  f, oin  the  in.m  :  in  the  case 
of  Scott  it  is  impDSiible.  We  proceed  tiierelure  brielly,  as 
oui  limit*  comman  1,  to  Uai  for  each  of  the  three  periods 
We  have  enumerated,  an  outline  of  his  actual  life  and  cir- 
ciiiusianoe^  and  of  the  tiierary  works  produoed  underthdr 
iniluenceii 

Unaware  of  tbe  extent  to  whidi  he  had  become  involved 
in  the  literary  career,  he  c-intinued  fir  some  time  his  pro- 
fowional  cITorli.  He  was  eti^atji  I  as  counsel  for  the  defend- 
ants in  several  of  the  prosecutions  t.>r  not*,  seditious  prac- 
tices, uiid  uilier  offeiKv-.  arising  out  of  the  polilicjl  ferment 
of  the  day.  It  li  s  li,en  iiuagined  that  the  active  pait 
which  Ills  political  wal  in<hictcl  him  to  take  in  organising 
and  di«iciplinini;  the  volunieer  corps  of  hor>e  formed  in 
Edinburgh,  contributed  to  mar  his  profes»iotut  prospects. 
It  mtainly  distracted  ht%  attontiun  from  legal  studies,  but 
tt  arcelurated  rather  than  reianierl  hi;,  piomoiion.  In  De- 
cember, 1799,  bewas»  apiH»uHcd  sLcuff  of  Selkirkshire;  m 


li)GC  he  was  appointe<l  one  of  the  princiual  clerlus  af 
Court  of  Session.    The  duties  of  lb«ie  offices.  e%'«tt  whet. 

discharged  by  the  same  individual,  left  a  large  prouottiui'  f 
his  time  at  his  own  dmpo^al.    The  first  roeiitioiied  etjM.r.  i 
lo  h.m  a  small  conipi'U'U(  \  :  tlie  oilier  was  ultiniut>i;  j 
lui  rative  app;>mtment,  although  tiie  arrangement  he  m^i« 
with  his  preilecesiior  in  ollice  prevcntp<l  his  deriving  tbe/L.. 
emolument  from  it  till  1812.  In  addition  to  the^e  mowatf 
of  income  be  sueeeeded  to  a  small  landed  proper  ly  on  i:e 
death  of  an  uncle  in  1797,  and  received  a  moileratc  furtoLv 
Miih  Miss  Carpenter,  whom  he  married  towards  the  irltne  >' 
il.u  same. year.   He  was  ihr.i  pla<-e<l  above  absolute  (le)K-:^.' 
eii  e  upon  the  literary  e.\er; ejii:.  to  «hich  his  inclina:;  . 
ai.d  K  isure  invited  liira.    At  the  same  lime  his  rcliah  f  . 
the  elegant  luxuries  of  lile  and  the  ambition  to  na.o^it 
un  a  fteling  of  equality  w  ith  the  fiimilies  of  the  aristocra*.!. 
upon  some  of  whom,  as  well  oa  upon  the  huueM  fanii«t> 
above  alluded  to,  he  bad  a  claim  of  tdaiionBhi]i — an  a»ut- 
tion  strengthened  by  this  fondness  ibr  the  legends  uf  cii 
valry  operating  on  an  imaginaiivo  disposition,  render, 
furilier  ail  lit  on*  to  his  fortune  not  indiflTereut  tu  him.  1. 
Is  ijuestu>nabU!  whotlier  even  this  stimulus  could  Li.^ 
nerved  him  to  per^c^  l n      m  liie  ili  )  drudgery  of  the  U», 
but  his  active  and  energetic  disposition  courted  l«bout 
long  as  it  did  not  imposo  any  restraint  upon  the  ram>ii  r.: 
desultory  habits  of  thought  acquired  dunng  the  d«jao<  or 
cessant  reading  of  bis  sickly  boyhood. 

Even  before  he  formed  his  final  resolution  to  u&«  inc. - 
turo  •  as  a  staff— not  as  a  crutch,"  he  followed  up  ilie  ap;«-, 
made  to  the  puMi'-  by  tlie  juiuiin-.;  uf  William  anJ  lit:-: 
In  17'JD  he  published  a  trauaUliou  of  Gihhc's  *  Goiz  of  'A^t 
licliingen.*    He  composed  and  circulated  among  lii&  bw-r 
tlie  ballads  of "  Glcnfiiihs*  and  '  The  Eve  of  St.  J  yfan.'  K 
17<J'J  he  received  a  visit  from  Mr.  (now  Sir  John)  Stoddsil. 
who  repeated  to  him  many  then  unpublished  poeoka  of  ka 
friends  Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  and  Soutbey,  and  ijis(m 
him  with  a  relish  for  their  peculiar  beauties.    Art  intiin.v 
which  Scott  formed  with  Mr.  Heber,  on  the  occsMon  of  u  . 
gentleman's  residence  in  IMinburgh  dunni;  tin-  \vi;.  jr 
1799-18(10,  confirmed  his  aiii:(|uarian  la.s[e»  and  tj\»«r:um 
his  Qcquaintanco  with  old  Kngu^li  literature:  he  advirxM 
fi-om  the  school  of  the  old  ballad  into  that  of  the  KtueabMaa.* 
drama.     The  bustling  patRMmge  of  Leuis    had  mac.- 
Scott's  name  familiar  to  many  persona  of  literuf  taitn  a 
England,  and  bia  acquaintance  with. the  Utentt  of  Biii- 
bur^^h  became  more  extensive  and  intimate.  About 
beijiiinini^  of  the  present  century  ho  paid  several  \i»:u  ' 
iV\io  iI:ia',  a  distuet  even  less  visited  al  thai  p«riL.d  u.. 
the  Highlands,  and  in  the  course  of  these  oxcursiwu*  j. . 
only  added  considerably  to  his  stores  of  traditionary 
but,  what  was  of  more  consequence,  learned  lo  koow  lii.t 
stalwart  race  whom  he  afterwards  portrayed  vtitb  w, 
graphic  power  in  *  Guy  klanneriog.' 

We  have  now  reached  tbe  period  of  bit  life  at  ti  luch  K 
took  his  final  plunge  into  literary  oocU|>ati(in  and  avowca.. 
commenced  author  by  profession.    His  first  publicai«.«:i 
;  this  cai  aeiiy  was  his  '  BonU r  Minstrelsy,'  a  wovk  ti;i;  . 
I  afl'orded  iiuu  aa  opportuniiy  of  exercising  his  talent  ir. 
]  riuus  departments  and  showing  the  magnitude  of  hisstLiv 
I  heterogeneous  and  not  very  well  assorted  knowtcdze.  L 
I  hid  intioduciions  he  showed  his  talents  tU  ao  Casa vest:  in 
his  notes,  bis  research  and  critical  acumen  as  an  antiqear.!- 
tu  tbe  imitations  of  the  old  ballad,  his  taste  and  talent  i. 
poetical  compo-iiiion.    'The  H  -fler  Minstrelsy'  ij.  u.'i.kL 
liltio  more  than  the  accunialated  materials  out  of  vi  hirr,  L: 
hewed  the  best  el"  hi^  later  wi  rks— a  chaos  througli  cLi  i 
the  fragmentary  lights  of  creative  imaginalioa  wet^c^a. 
where  spurkling.     The  book  is  scarcely  lesa  intcfOHic; 
when  viewed  as  the  commencement  of  his  oonneetiott  WX 
ihoee  commercial  speculations  in  literatnva  vrbiob  ulir- 
maiely  broke  down  and  crushed  him,  than  as  his  first  srr .  «« 
effort  in  the  character  of  an  author.  Mr.  James  Halm- 
txnevs.is,  at  the  time  of  the  ixiblcalion  of  the  'BoulLr  M 
sliels).'  llie  editor  of  a  jn  ni:ieial  newspiiper  in  Kfl»c«.    I  • 
him  .Scott  ofi'ercd  the  pi  .tit:;ig  of  his  boi<k.    The  olTtf/,  kf.i  r 
some  hesitation,  was  are  pted,  a  now  fount  of  tjjxu.  sup»  r  .- 
lo  any  thing  luevt  u^ly  seen  in  Scotlandi,  was  prx>curvd.  «  : 
under  the  directiuu  of  the  principal  workman  on  iff.  Ba  - 
latityne'sesiablishineiit,  who  had  been  some  time  tn  ihei.a 
ployment  of  Bensley,  a  specimen  of  lypo;;raphy  wu> 
diiced,  which  at  once  »*tnbn»hod  the  reputaiion  of  w  bat 
t'.f  a  tinu'  ralhei-     'n       I's  r.iue.l  the  '  I1..1  der  picss.'  N 
^  long  uiier  Mr.  Baliati.viio  rvutuved  to  lidinburgb,  acdcoat- 
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III. !  1 1  1  |,iiii!cr  on  a  laigo  «;cale.  in  parlncrsliip,  as  hnsbcen 
))i\.ivt'd  by  suljiicqueut  disclosures,  vitb  Scotl.  To  this  pvt 
or  Seotx**  bittoty  «e  tball  bsve  oeeuion  to  relnrn  hem- 
aHer. 

8i»it  conmieiiMd  hh  coiMr  w  t1»e  most  popular  popt 
of  liii  llty.  in  1803.  wiih  the  publiralion  of  'The  Lay  of  the 
La«t  Mimtrel.'  This  poem  was  followed  in  l«08  by  '  Mar- 
in ion  ;'  in  l:^fin.  hy'Thc  Lnrlv  of  ilio  ;"  in  1811.  by 
•Don  I{..,iirirk  ;'  in  1SI.3.  by  •  RoLcUv  m  1^14. by 'The 
I.  I'i  .1  ih.  Isl...  •  T.I  ibcsc  may  be  ailtled  'The  Bridal  of 
Tnoruum  ansi  'Harold  the  Dauntless.' publislMul  snony- 
luoiifily.  llie  former  in  the  latter  in  l«t6.  Thenc 
P  c  ins  look  the  lueraiy  worM  by  sarprite;  ibev  von  unliko 
liny  thing  that  had  preceded  tbem.  There  was  an  ca»y 
flow  in  their  froqncntly  slovenly  rrr^ifrmfi  n  rondCRtcd 
eiUTgy  of  thought,  which  even  tin-  total  iu'kI<  ct  of  the 
'»"!'/•  tiihor  could  nut  ciitirfly  ronc.-il  ,,r  obliliTniL' :  a 
i  .:liv  >ht i-wdncfi  in  tlie  wa^iuriaJ  remarks  upon  lili-  si  i! 

nt  irtiiL'rs  ;  cnou^'h  of  the  wild  recondite  spirit  which  the  |  ronsidcred  as  a  whole, 
nuihur  had  caught  from  Coleridge  to  lend  a  xett  to  his  I  Scott's  novels  and  poems  however  occupied  by  no  mean* 
r.»roposilion  ;  cnou^'h  of  the  Icavcii  of  cominon-plocc  to  |  tbe  whole  of  hit  tilSO  dunnt;  liic  thirty  yeOTf  of  his  busy 
rentier  it  inielligible  to  the  massof  rmdcrs;  and  an  entirely  ,  life,  of  vhieh  tber  vera  the  luxuriant  pradtioe.  Uo  con- 


the  charm  of  these  novels  consists.  Tliereiaa  povrcr  and 
deptli  in  the  characten  themselves;  they  had  been  uriginaliy 
conceived  with  the  intanae  love  of  a  stronf;  mind ;  they  bad 
remained  stored  up  in  ill  moinoiy  fiir  years,  itieUowing  in 
tone  and  growing  more  distinct  in  form,  and  were  at  last, 
accidentally  wo  mn\  :ihii(i!,t  sny,  [imired  out  with  a  fi-liciiy 
and  8trenf;th  of  ex|irt!K»i(.ni  of  wluch  the  author  was  luinsi  if 
scarcely  aware  that  he  was  capable.  This  new  vein  of  poiui- 
lar  applause  was  worked  a.s  Hedulously  as  tlte  former,  and, 
like  it,  worked  out.  The  novels  which  from  iSII  to  iStt  fi>l- 
lowed  those  we  have  enumci^ted  in  rapid  ■neoession.aienoti 
like  thcin.  the  outpouring  of  long'treaaured  tlwughlt;  tliey 
bear  marks  of  reading  fur  tbo  Dttrpoae  «f  finding  nateriala 
to  611  lip  a  previously  skeiehed  outline.  They  are  of  dii^ 
ferent  elegrecs  of  merit,  but  all  are  infciior  in  depth  of  tone 
and  weicht  of  metal  to  the  wotks  of  ilii?  first  four  years. 
Individual  charncUMs  imirlcni.s  ni  snno  of  ilicni  mav 
be  eqtial.  but  not  on«  uf  llicni  can  b«ar  coiupau&on  when 


new  das*  of  heroes  and  adventora*.  Much  of  the  popularity 
Vbicb  attached  to  .Scott's  poems  was  nT?in.>  to  ti  c  novelty  I 
of  theb*  subjects,  and  much  to  his  coniplinni  e          the  ■ 
tnsteof  the  tur.cs:  l>ut  his  >tr:iii^' r.aiive  >f;;>f,  tl'.r  -tiMcsof  ' 
out-of-the-wny  kno\\;i-i1m.  uynw  wired  he  could  draw,  and  : 


iributed  to  the  *  Edinburgh  Review*  at  its  eommenconent. 

and  when  differences  of  political  opinion  induct-d  him  to 
break  off  from  that  publication,  he  took  a  warm  intereiit  in 
the  establishment  of  tin-  '  Quam-rly.'  His  trade  connec- 
tions with  the  RuUaniyi  c-.  iiml  ilirnugh  them  wnh  Con 
stable  and  other  publijihei  '-,  k'd  Imn  to  yin^ject  in.injr  pub- 
lications, and  to  take  nn  ucii\e  j  art  in  ilu-in  as  editor  or 
contributor.  To  these  wr  owe  '  l.ifc  of  Di-ydea' 
(1808;,  of  Swia  (1814),  the  biographical  and  chtk;*!  pr«« 
faeaa  to  Ba1laiityn«*a  coUeotion  of  the  English  novolivta,  and 
his  annotations  to  such  book*  as  Sadler's  '  Correspondence.' 
His  bingraphicfll  and  critical  writings  are  cliaractensed  by 
riKi-nili  111- j^ixic!  vfiiSL'.  \  i]i;<)ur,  iiii'l  :\  linl>p>  jlny  ofhumuurt 
lullicr  ihiiii  by  i>ubtle  anatj^H  oi  a  Ju^l  und  delicate  taste. 

Fii  111  1 7 'iC  till  1826  Scott's  life  \v;im  busy  and  liapi>y,  ami 
seemingly  prosperous.  By  the  patronage  of  friends  he  was 
rcn(lcre<l  indc])endent;  by  his  own  exertions  he  was  raised 
to  atttuence.  His  nolorietv  as  an  author  gave  bim  an  ex- 
tensive circle  of  acqiuintance.  Hi-i  manly  and  ten&ible 
character  eommaaded  rcapeet.  fai*  bon/iommit  and  talent 
fur  increasing  the  bdarity  of  the  toeia)  bonr  eondliaied  the 
love  of  \(  !io  knew  him.  The  conitnuaiuf  of  appaiciit 
success  iiKMca^id  Lis  confident  e  in  Ins  own  icsuuti  es  to  ji 
d.  u'li-o  buidciiDj:  on  prestttMiituui.  Ti  e  ambition  of  Li*  ):fo 
»us  to  onaci  Uio  part  of  one  ol  ilut^  feudal  lords  who  were 
iH-rs  and  customs  of  Scotland,  more  especially  of  the  olden  |  'be  favourite  objects  upon  which  his  imagination  dwelt.  To 


),>  vi'TMiu  iiiKin  and  imager^',  rendered  them  , 
-I  )  «orks  of  real  inirin»ic  merit.  As  the  first  gloss  of 
n  '.illy  wore  off,  the  voice  of  orltieism  Was  more  dUttnctly 
heaid.  I^rd  Byroti'a  more  exagserated  tone  of  tenlnneot 
and  greater  power  of  condensed  rythmical  declamation 
nia«le  ademer  impression  upon  the  public  mind,  and  caused 
ocotta  works  to  appear  comparatively  feeble  by  the  force  of 
contrast.  The  imitators  too.  who  had  rnu^litthc  outward 
form  of  Scott's  vcrsifualion,  and  found  |d«.uiy  of  heroes  in 
old  /ahtiimr  and  romances,  had  for  a  time'  surfeited  the 
public  with  his  pcculi.ir  style  of  poetical  composition.  With 
a  |)rudent  caution,  said  to  be  characteristic  of  his  nation,  he 
|)re]>arcd  to  exchange  a  fleldof  literaiy  exertion  in  which 
10  found  himself  in  danitor  of  loaing  bit  popularity,  and 
alter  the  failure  of  two  aaonymoos  trial*  ('The  Bridal  of 
Triormain/ and  *  Harold  the  Dannlless*),  never  attempted 
1«  te-«Qter  it. 

Some  time  previous  to  Ins  ainiiiatioii  of  (bL>  laurel,  tho 
!«uccc<sof  MissE<li;uwni  th's  '  Pu  Sures  of  Irish  I.ifi  ,'  and  Ins 
con^iciouiness  of  an  t<\iei»»ivc  acquaintance  with  the  man- 


hi 


time,  had  stimulated  him  to  attempt  a  portraiture  of  them 
I"  a  prose  iinajrinalive  narrative.  The  taak  Was  prose- 
ruled  for  some  time,  but  in  oODsequence  of  the  unlbvouc^ 
able  opinion  of  ■  fVtend.  laid  aside.  Tn  1814  however  he 
rcaolvedto  make  the  attempt,  and  •Wavcrlt  v*  wos  jnili- 
lished  anonymously.  This  buid;,  pubUsshcd  without  anv 
parade  of  nnnouni-oriHiit,  iiiid  \Mlhout  the  attraction  of  an 
authors  name,  made  its  way  noiselessly  and  nipidiv  to  a 
liigh  place  in  publi.-  c'^tima'tion.  In  tin;  rour-c  of  four 
>cnrs  it  wus  followed  in  rapid  <;urrc*oioii  \iv  '  Guv  Manner- 
111-."  '  The  Antiquary.* 'Tliu  Ul.ick  iJwarf.'  'Old  Xlortalitv,' 
•  Rub  Roy;  and  'the  Heart  of  Mid  Lothian,'  all  bearing 
t  he  indiapntable  impre**  of  tb«  fame  patrent  nlnd.  The 
cirevmManee  of  Seott'*  bavrnn  published  a  poem  in  the 
aafflo  year  in  wbieb  •Waverley*  appeared,  and  his  cngagv- 
netit  in  other  lilLi  ai7  undertokin;;  ,  bemc:  kno\vn,  combined, 
with  the  coiutiijii  prejudice  thai  a  puct  cuniittt  p«ri>!  .t 
|uf>se  writer,  to  avert  from  htm  f^n  a  time  the  »^u>;i;i  iiin  of 
ilie  authorship  of  the  '  Wnverlt  y  '  novels.  The  ta<  uiirnity  of 
I  lie  few  entrusted  with  the  s»  i-rct  defeated  ail  aiicmpts  to 
obtain  direct  evidence  as  to  who  wa«  the  author.  From  the 
Unit  however  autpieion  pointed  strongly  towards  Seott.  and 
*w  many  dreumaianeea  tended  to  airengthon  it.  tliat  the 
diaclosarea  Aom  Constable**  and  Ballantyne's  books,  and 
his  own  confession,  scarcely  increased  the  moral  fonvinion 
vrhicb  had  long  prevailed,  that  he  was  the  'great  Unkno  wn  ' 
Till!  light  half  1  la) fully  worn  veil  of  mystery  served 
howewr,  no  doubt.  \>  '>  e\<  uo  the  public  curiosity  and  to  add 
a  factitious  interest  m  ihe  •  Wavcrley '  noveU  at  the  time  of 
tbeir  publication.  But  their  own  merits  were  doubtless  the 
main  cau^s  of  their  success.  As  narratives  they  have  little 
merit:  tlte  plot  ia  uniformly  inartifleial  and  unskilfully 
wrought  up;  the  ostensible  tteriws  and  livToinm,  hiKipid  or 
iiiiimtural.  It  is  in  the  ndmo  aMu  Sco^di  <  liar.icivi lu 
the  ea»c  and  truth  of  their  actions  and  conversation,  that 

P.O.*  No.  \m. 


this  was  owing  the  purchase  and  building  of  Abbotslurd,  the 
iitrewing  of  it  wiih  *  auld  nick-nackcts,'  and  the  extensive 
wale  on  which  be  exercised  bia  boqtitality.  Ho  endea- 
voui«d  to  revive  old  times'  in  bis  mansion  on  the  Tweed. 

The  last  few  ycat^  of  Isis  piospcrily  were  spent  in  a  gur- 
l{eou»  drLam.  The  opeiv-aii  dav-light  roa.'iqucrade  of  the 
ii'ci  piiuii  uf  CiL-'jrge  IV.  in  Ediiibiirt^li,  in  wl  iih  Sir  Waller 
Si  oil  was  a  prominent  nctor,  \i  as  tlio  iiniht  f;ort;eous  »ccno 
of  wh:it  we  run  scarcely  look  uj  on  in  any  other  lij;lit  than 
(liut  of  an  opium  dream.  Bui  the  wurm  v^us  (;iiu\ving  ai 
(ho  root  of  his  magnificenc*.  Constable,  Ballantync.  and 
Scott  were  all  men  of  aeiiae  md  talent,  but  the  spirit  of 
enterpria*  waBBtraamr  in  thom  than  that  of  accurate  mer- 
cantile calculation.  Trom  the  beginning  tbeir  underlakinga 
had  been  on  a  larger  scale  than  their  capital  warranted; 
and  as  ditikuliies  lincki'tu'd  urouiul  ilu'iu  tluir  roiint!cnt 
spirits  looked  li^r  rt  liuf  to  bolder  and  more  fxtuii^ive  sjilcu- 
lalions.  This  could  not  l'o  on  for  ever:  the  cotimun cial 
crisis  of  precipitated,  but  did  not  cau»o  the  catas- 

trophe. 

When  what  is  called  in  Scotland  '  a  state  of  the  affairs' 
of  CooslaUe  and  Co.  and  Ballontyne  and  Co.  wa*  made 
up  siritwqitentlv  to  the  bankruptoy  of  the  two  eoai|MMiie(»  it 
appeared  that  Sir  Waller  Seott  waa  Indebted  to  Conaiable'a 

rrcditors,  as  a  partner  uf  nullantyno  and  Co,,  for  marly 
72.U<i(i/.  ■,  and  that  the  total  amount  of  the  ili  bts  ol  IJailaiilUlo 
and  Co.  was  about  1  1  il.Udd/.,  for  ilic  whole  of  whu  li  .Sir 
\\  alter  H4ii>  Iwble  as  a  partner.  About  half  of  the  7-2. UOU/. 
due  to  Constable  and  Co.  being  mrluded  in  the  debts  uf 
Ballantync  and  Co.,  Scott's  actual  liabilities  were  Miiue* 
where  about  I47.(IV0/.  llie  presumptuous  raiibnes-H  with 
which,  in  onlvr  to  indulge  bimaelf  in  the  tbeatrical  pleaauie 
of  enacting  the  part  of  one  of  the  favofirite  heroee  of  bl* 
iinagination,  he  iiu-urred  this  inniu-nse  load  of  debt,  ran- 
uot  be  palliated,    i'rom  if  nut  from  an  curher  ptiiud. 
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novel*  were  contracted  for  and  paid  in  billi,  befori  even  the 
f-ulijcciH  or  nainca  of  the  future  publications  were  fixed. 
Tins  \v:\s  imt  u  tiieie  speculation  upon  popularity  :  it  wus  a 
uimtuii  selling  of  !ii.'.ilth,  mental  corporoal,  and  of  liCc 
il*L-lf,  uiHiii  ilie  h.izaid.  Hut  totlic  honour  uf  Srott,  he  di<l 
not  tlinch  from  lUe  terhblfl  responsibility  he  bad  w>  pre- 
ftumptuotuly  ineuned.  'Gentlcaicn/  he  sRid  to  the  ere- 
diton,*TiiDe  and  I  against  MiTtwa.  Lst  me  take  this 
good  Mj  into  br}'  company,  and  I  betieve  1  ihalltie  able  to 
pay  you  every  farthing.'  He  surrendered  the  whole  of  hi* 
property;  executed  a  trui«t-dced  in  favour  of  certain  jjon- 
lledu'ii,  who  wtTf  to  flti'ivo  ilu?  fiitiils  realised  by  Ins 
labours,  and  pay  off  his  debti^  with  inierest  by  lu^taUuiiitlii ; 
sold  his  house  and  furniture,  and  retired  to  lodgings,  and 
resumed  his  literary  liboon  with  dogecd  resolution.  *  It  is 
very  hard.'  he  Mid,  in  hit  deep  thoughtful  voice,  to  a 
friemt  who  expreaied  hia  aympatDy, '  ibua  to  lose  all  the 
labows  of  a  lintime,  and  be  made  a  poor  man  at  last,  when 
I  ou);ht  to  have  bt-eii  otherwise.  But  if  O  ml  ''rani  mc  life 
and  strength  for  a  fewyenns  longer,  I  liavt-  ao  doubt  that  I 
sIkiII  rfUctn  it  all.' 

Siou's  work*,  publiiihril  during  llie  six  years  whicli 
clapHid  between  hi»  bankruptcy  and  his  death,  wiix  h  m - 
curred  on  the  21st  of  Seplemb'er,  1832.  possess  a  painful 
interest.  Thi-y  want  the  energy  and  buoyan<  y  of  hi*  earlier 
writings;  they  bear  tba  infipreaa  of  tlie  laaaitude  nfaspirit 
en^gi>d  in  a  nepelea  taak.  Some  of  them,  like  the  *  H  is- 
lory  of  Napoleon,'  arc  works  which  lay  out  of  his  line; 
some  of  them,  like  the  '  I>etler«  on  Detnonologv  and  Witch- 
craft,' arc  of  a  class  to  which  luunbU  r  ]ii  ns  iiloiie  ought  to 
be  tasked  ;  some  of  them,  like  the  j^os^iping  notes  lo  his 
coUectwl  works,  arc  concessions  to  the  impertinent  curiosity 
of  the  public,  to  which  it  is  painful  tu  see  a  great  man 
atooping.  Neither  Waller  Scott  nor  any  other  really  great 
author  ought  lo  be  his  own  XkwwclU  Makiai;  allowCDce  for 
every  drawback  Itowersr,  theoM  flreglowa  in  hi*  asbet.  Nor 
was  his  self-imninlalion  altOKcther  in  vain.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  di<onse  whirh  proved  fatal  to  him  was 
!.iipi'rinch:c-i:il  I  v  "-xr-L-^s  of  iiiciilal  tuii.  but  the  purp')>o  ('i>r 
which  liL*  sa'Til'tfil  hiiuswif  was  attained.  His  debu,  iiia- 
tenally  diminished  before  his  death  have  since  been  entirely 
lii)itidaied  by  the  profits  of  the  t  dition  of  his  collected 
works.  The  certainty  of  this  event,  the  consciousness  that 
he  bad  not  ahmnkfirom  themponaibilitie*  be  had  ineurred. 
the  foelinff  that  be  had  dMerred  and  retained  the  love  and 
respect  which  waited  upon  him  in  motP  prnspprous  days, 
was  his  consolation  in  the  dark  lionrs  f.f  his  tlosiiif,'  life. 
The  political  pnriy  to  «  Inch  howns  devoted  was  overtiirown, 
and  tht^  msiiiutiuns  he  venerated  were  in  his  opinion  about 
to  he  s  .M'pt  owoy ;  his  wealth  had  melted  from  his  gritsp, 
toil  was  the  lot  nnd  prospect  of  his  old  ago,  the  friends  of  his 

Cath  Were  dying  out  one  by  one :  but  the  consciousness  of 
Douiable  and  manly  endurance,  and  the  derated  love  of 
hia  ehndreo,  amoolhed  his  passage  to  the  grave.  He  sought, 
but  too  late,  health  in  a  fori'it;n  rlunaio.  The  woni  out 
frame  craved  to  be  at  hotuu  aiul  at  rest.  IIo  rourinured, 
•  no^\  lie  knew  ho  was  at  Abbotsford.'  when  his  friend  Mr. 
I.nidlow  welcomed  him  on  hin  return,  and  for  a  few  days 
enjo\od  the  mansion  lie  had  reared  with  so  much  lore  and 
3rule.  His  strong  frame  struggled  bard  wilb  ibe  disease, 
aut  exhausted  nature  ];ave  way  nt  last,  and  he  expired  after 
fourteen  dajra  of  total  iiuenubUity 

We  obaeiTed  at  the  eommencement  of  this  aketeh  that  it 
is  yet  too  early  to  attempt  n  dispassionate  estimate  ofScolt 
and  his  writings.  Making  aUowuiice  for  increased  facilities 
of  comtniiniralion,  anil  more  generally  diffti>ed  education, 
(he  fervour  of  popular  enthusiasm  with  which  his  works 
were  received  was  not  greater  than  was  experienced  by  the 
publicationa  of  Richardson.  Time  alone  can  decide  bow 
much  of  hif  writings  will  survive,  and  what  place  they  will 
MnDaiiant|y«eeupy  in  the  eetimation  of  the  litmryweirldL 
Of  tbia  hoiweTer  tneiv  can  be  no  donbt  that  in  Seett  a  atrenir 
and  healthy  intellect  was  engrafrwl  on  a  powerful  wilt,  that 
ho  had  a  natural  and  e««y  phiv  of  humour,  with  no  im  on- 
sidi'rable  poriion  of  poi-Mcal  imn^inatii>n.  and  a  Urge  share 
of  that  poutf  of  appreh'induii;  and  purtraying  character 
which  is  the  great  cnarm  of  Fielding.  Great  part  of  his 
li/e  he  indulged  in  a  dream  world  of  biaown;  but  when 
rudely  awakened  by  adversity,  be  submitted  to  the  conse- 
queneee  with  heioie  aubmiiaioii.  He  waa  %  gnat  and  a 
^ooH  man 

WnliiT  Sco't  was  the  fonrlh  of  l<  n  rhildren.  i.f  «honi  only 
Ihuiiias,  a  younger  brother,  left  any  descendants,  iiisown 


chUdren  wvt%  tlie  ittvsent  Sir  Walter  Mn.  Loekbart  and 
Miss  Anne  Seott  (both  of  whom  aurrived  their  father,  bat 

art'  xinee  dead),  and  Mr.  Charles  Scott 

(I>Hkharl's  Z,i/«  of  Scntt:  Nolet  and  Pr^ace*  bf/ S-tr 
Walter  to  the  eiiilion  of  hia  Collected  Works  :  Puf'iicaium 
by  t/te  Trmiees  </  tlf  Mt  .%srs.  BaUantyne;  MS.  Commutt^ 
catioru.) 

SCOTUS.   [Du»9  Scorrs.] 

SCREEN,  in  Architecture,  a  term  probably  connectel 
with  thelAtin  Sermnn*  and  tbe  German  Sekrmn,  aignifiM 
a  partition  dividing  off  tome  portion  of  an  interior  or  mm 

from  the  rest  of  its  plan,  williout  similarly  contracltng  >x 
ilmiling  up  ihc  sp;iee  over  head,  a  sereen  being  a  partitt;; 
carried  up  only  lo  a  certain  luMght,  so  a-,  to  ailinit  a  war 
beyond  it.  Screens  are  exceedingly  beautiful  lutornai  fe«- 
turcs  in  the  Gothic  or  pointed  style,  m  which  they  veti 
employed  for  a  variety  of  purposes,  nut  ia  cbwchea  akiM^ 
but  in  halh  and  other  buildings.  Great  direraity  wtaalie 
disphyed  in  themaa  ragorda  both deaign  and  material: Jbr 
we  meet  with  them  sometiroei  wlid  or  nearly  so.  at  othen 
nlmost  entirely  of  open-work;  of  stirao  or  of  iiuiLct,  anj 
occasionally  composed  of  bi>t!i ;  but  ai^ieeiii:;  ui  i>iiu  re5j«ct, 
namely,  m  lienii,'  more  or  le>s  elahoratel)  (U  'oi  mod. 

In  our  Kngliith  cathedrals  the  choir  is  »e|>.irai<.-«l  fnun  iia 
nave  by  the  nrgm  Kreen,  which  differs  from  othcra  in  W 
ing  a  double  screen,  sn  ns  to  form  the  gallery  for  tbw  eipa 
above,  and  to  adroit  of  simrs  leading  up  to  it.  in  theapeei 
between  two  partitiona  TItougb  some  prefer  the  oootime- 
tal  mode,  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  api>arent  extent  of  tbe 
vista  i-i  rather  ificvfa-ed  than  not,  by  its  iK-in;;  part. ill. 
interrupted  below,  while  tbe  prosi«ciivo  is  cuntinued.  sai 
perhaps  a  view  of  »  noble  eaat  window  ia  csu^itin  the 
remote  distance. 

Tlie  allar  screen  serves  as  a  back  wall  to  the  cbotr.ae- 

Grating  that  diviikm  of  the  cbarcb  from  tbe  preabyleiy  « 
idy-chapel  behind  it.  It  waa  therefeve  tisualty  eoUd  iir 
the  whole  height  to  whieb  it  was  carried  up.  ITiat  erec;^: 
by  Bishop  Fox  in  Winchester  cathedral  is  a  splendid  »ioi<. 
srricii  (lecoratdi  wiih  several  *iers  of  canopied  niches; 
stnkiiigly  ikKuilar  to  it  in  design  Is  the  one  by  Ablu: 
Whotehamstedc  itt  St.  .Mban's.  Though  not  so  designated 
the  stalls,  &c.  form  lateral  screens  enclosing  the  lower  (en 
of  the  choir  from  the  side  aisles.  Cfaartres  cuihedrml  ooBtans 
a  DO  leia  remarkable  than  fine  example  of  auch  actor, 
eontinued  round  the  aprit  of  the  choir,  shoving  itself  »s 
wall  carried  up  to  some  height  -ulxnc  the  stalls.  ai:<I  dividrl 
into  lorge  compartments  filled  uuh  seulp'.uie.  Ttie  fn>  iL- 
of  chantries,  small  chapels,  kc.  in  c  Iiuk  Iu  s.  ma\  ..1^,  U. 
I  described  as  screens,  the  gitiiiler  pari  of  wiiah  i«,  pjerwd  f 
'  o|>(>ii-work  and  tracery.  The  examples  of  this  class  ore  >- 
numerous,  that  to  particularise  any  uf  thera  would  k 
almost  supcrduona;  ncvcrthulois  we  may  heie  mention  tba 
enclosine  tiM  monumental  chapel  of  Prince  Arthur,  aoe  <l 
Henry  VIll.  in  Worceeter  cathedral.  Ihe  tomb  of  Heew 
Vll.,  in  his  ehapel  at  We.-tminstcr,  is  a  very  gorgeoL- 
piece  of  screen  work,  executed  eniirily  in  melal,  and  font- 
injj  an  insulated  shrine  on  a  very  lar^-e  si  :ilo.  WestminsUT 
Abbey  itself  contains  many  fine  studies  uf  scre«n«iBitt 
chapels  and  chantries.  Of  timber  screens  separaii^  ibr 
chancel  and  altar  cod  from  the  bo«ly  of  the  butidii^mu; 
specimens  are  to  he  met  With  in  country  churehM.  and  M( 
a  few  of  them  are  worthy  of  being  atudied  for  tiio  beaut r  ^ 
tlieir  design.  In  some  instaneea,  tbe  lower  part,  or  sc^ta 
screen  itself,  is  little  more  thnn  a  j  iain  iv^oden  pArtiU.3 
surrnouiUcd  by  a  range  of  open-work  l  am  ls  or  uiehea.  L  t 
such  screens  thero  is  n  peculiar  kir.d  disiuiguished  by  Lb» 
term  of  rwd-iq/ii  or  rwtdif\/'l  acreena,  the  tup  of  tbem  tara- 
ing  a  kind  of  small  overhanging  gallery  supported  on  ru- 
bets  and  brackelai  and  oa  which  were  plaoad  thw  *  B^i 
Rood.'  or  laiige  cnioiAx  with  a  flg ure  of  the  Saviont; 


8«ir«ena  of  a  different  ohameler.  and  for  a  different  pur- 
pose from  any  of  those  above  mentioned,  were  employed  lo 
the  halls  of  domestic  and  collegiate  buildings,  for  tbe  p«i- 
pose  of  cutting  off  a  passage  leading  to  the  hullertesaad 
offices.  Such  screens  wei^  altiuist  luvariably  of  m 
other  wood,  and  the  space  over  tliem  and  tbe  paawfwhelMl 
served  as  a  musie  g^Iery.  Open-work  was  very  rwlj  if 
ever  introduced  into  them,  but  they  had  generally  two  open 
arcliei,  or  «me<lmea  aquare-beaded  doorways.  Sc>.r«. 
•P^simens  of  thia  elan  of  screens  may  be  seen  in  N^-sh* 
'  ^T,l^-;i  I'-;  i.f  Knnl,ii.:i  1:1  Qlden  Tinii's,'  sonu-  of  ib^. 
;u  mat  in  the  liuil  ut  A  udicy -cud,  profusely  sdomeil  w»ia 
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rarvt'<l  panelling  and  other  sculpture;  and  the  ouo  just 
mentioned  is  further  remarkable  for  the  centre  comparl- 
niunt  being  carried  up  higher  than  the  rest,  though  not 
quite  to  the  ceiling.  Other  instances  occur  where  the 
screen  iH  cariie<l  up  two  stories,  so  as  to  form  either  a  paa- 
hage  on  the  chamlwr  floor,  or  a  closed  gallery  with  s;lazed 
nr  liitticed  apertures.  Of  this  kind  are  those  in  the  halls  at 
Knowlo  and  at  Hatfield.  Of  still  more  unusual  rharoctor 
is  the  one  at  Wroxton  .Abbey.  Oxfordshire,  for  there  the 
screen,  which  has  a  series  of  small  windows  in  it,  is  con- 
fined to  the  upper  part  of  the  hall,  and  is  supported  on  an 
open  colonnade  below. 

ScRKKM  is  also  employed  to  signify  a  colonnade  or  wall 
ari'hitectumlly  decorate<l,  enclosing  a  court-yard  in  front  of 
a  building,  as  that  fur  instance  of  the  Admiralty,  London, 
or  the  one  which  was  erected  before  Carlton  House,  and 
which  consisted  of  a  single  range  of  coupk-<l  Ionic  columns 
placed  on  a  lofty  stylobate.  Screens  of  this  kind  are  some- 
tiroes  had  recourse  to  in  order  to  connect  the  advancing 
parts  of  a  plan  together,  and  prevent  a  fa<;ade  being  nut  up 
into  t;aps.  It  is  by  this  means  that  the  buihlings  forming 
the  river  front  of  Somerset  House  have  been  connected 
together  into  one  continuous  fa^adw  by  screens  assuming  the 
appearance  of  open  Corinthian  luj^gios  above  8]iarious 
bridge-like  arches.  EmiiK>ntly  picturestpic  in  them)<olve«t, 
those  features  serve  tjreally  to  relieve  all  the  rest,  oud  10 


(hff  All     TomI)  of  Hi"nry  VI  I.  .md  hl>  (Jiipro  in  liit  C'hjpf  1  at  \Vr»lmiii«lcr. 

prevent  the  monotony  that  would  otherwiso  take  place  in 
so  extended  a  front. 

Of  screens  or  low  walls  carried  up  midway  between 
columns  whose  shafts  are  attached  to  them,  there  are  fre- 
quent instances  in  Egyptian  architecture,  and  they  belong 
to  the  characteristic  peculiarities  of  that  style.  [Egyptian 
Arc'hitectitrk,  p.  314,  .115.]  Somewhat  similar  screens 
miirht  occasionally  be  adopted  with  propriety  and  good 
eflcct.  in  the  Grecian  style  also,  either  behind  columns  or 
between  insulated  square  pillars.  This  has  in  fact  been 
done  behind  the  second  range  of  columns  in  the  recessed 
part  of  the  portico  of  the  Museum  at  Berlin,  where  a  screen 
of  the  kind  encloses  the  lower  port  of  the  staircase,  while 
the  ceiling.  See.  are  seen  over  it ;  whereby  not  only  is  the 
view  continued,  but  light  is  obtained  for  the  staircase,  with- 
out windows.  [Portico.]  The  article  just  referred  to 
alTords  another  instance  of  an  inner  screen  within  a  portico, 
viz.  that  shown  in  Fig.  9 ;  a  valuable  idea,  susceptible  of 
many  variations  anil  combinations,  all  of  them  moro  or  less 
picturesque;  for  instance  columns  behind  the  screen,  ca- 
ryatiiles  upon  it,  colossal  hermtp  forming  pilasters  on  its 
surface,  &c.  In  the  interior  of  buildings  ajain,  let  their 
style  be  what  it  may,  nn-hiterlural  screens  might  bo  em- 
ployed M)  a<t  greatly  to  enhance  efTcct,  and  at  the  same  timo 
to  add  very  niaterially  to  conxunience. 
SCllEW.   Tins  incclianicol  jwwer  generally  consists  of 
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twvi  ptrls,  one  of  which  it  a  solid  cylinder  of  wood  or  meUU 
im  waoie  convex  surfaoe  is  formed  a  projecting  rib  or  llllel, 
fraauenUy  called  a  thread,  which  passes  spirally  rouod  in 
sunn  a  manner  as  cunstanily  to  nmku  equal  angles  with 
lines  parallel  to  the  of  tin?  cvliinTor.  Tiiu  o;!ier  i>  a 
cylinilrical  perforalion  Illruu^ll  a  bKn-k  ol"  soma  uiatcrial. 
tlu'  suifact;  (if  ilie  [  iTfoiatitjii  liavmi^  m)  it  ;i  .spiral  groou- 
curreiipuiiUing  to  the  prqjcctnig  nh  or  fillet  ou  the  solid 
cjrl  I  iid  c  r.  ToB  first  of  ttm*  purto  is  called  a  «oUTax  Krew, 
BDd  the  other  a  eonraw  icfev. 

A  juat  oonoeption  of  the  nature  of  the  line  of  direction 
fallen  by  the  rib  or  groove  on  tbe  lurfnce  of  the  cylinder, 
mnv  be  obtained  by  drawing  on  a  rectanguUir  paper,  whose 
liit':i!l;!i  AR  IS  i>(|iial  to  the  circumference  of  Ihc  c\ Iih  ilt. 
;;iiy  iiumlj<  r  of  lines  AB.  CD,  KF,  &c.,  f-juui.-i  ini  i'luui 
cu  ll  <i;hei',  ;ui'l  icrpeiidiculnr  to  liie  M'ies  of  llie  p.ija'i, 
ihun  joinui'^  the  points  A  and  U,  C  and  F,  &c.  by  ri^lit 
lines,  and  bending  llie  paper  on  the  surface  of  theoylinder, 
the  lines  AD,  CF,  EH«&c^  will»  by  uniting  at  tbcirextre- 
nilies,  become  the  continuous  Mix  or  spired  enrye-ltne 
whirb  tho  thread  assumes.  When  tbo  two  parts  are  in 
aelion,  the  con^'ex  screw,  being  turned  round  ni  tlic  otlu-r 
by  a  power  applioil  nt  its  suifare,  ni^ncs  ai  the  same  time 
rei lilaieaily  la  the  dircTliwn  of  lU  axis:  oc<-asioiiaily  hi>w- 
cver  the  coin i  \  m  tcv  i,  fi  .1' 1,  and  then  the  other  being 
turned  about,  it  ucqunes  at  tlie  same  time  a  like  rectilinear 
nioliun.    Ill  either  case,  the  pntU  describod  by  a  point  on 

any  thread  during  the  time  that  the  screw  turns  once  «n  its 


i 

aaia.  on  being  developed, beeoinra  «t|ual  to  A 1)  or  CF ;  and 
in  tbe  setae  time  a  point  on  tho  axis  moves  through  a  space 
equal  to  Bl>  Of  DF. 

As  u  incchunii-al  power,  the  screw  posscs^t  ^  ilic  pi.i'.  it- 
t.f>  "f  an  uiclmt'd  plain;;  for  \Y  rfpifscni m^;  a  v^t  i  lii  or 
]'rrs~iiri_-  at  oin  eiul  of  a  0)iive\  mh  u.  I  iiri  are 

thereby  luaile  to  move  in  llie  grooves  oi  ilie  coiicuve  screw, 
kit  that  Weight  be  supiioseil  lu  net  in  a  direction  parallel  to 
the  axis,  and  to  be  uniformly  dilTused  among  all  tbe  pro* 
jacting  threads  wbieb  are  at  une  time  in  the  grooves;  sIm 
letp  M  the  part  of  the  weight  which  nressea  in  tho  direc-  . 
tion  mM  on  an  elementary  portion  Mn  of  the  side  of  a 
groove  in  tlv;  concave  scrc^v.  'I'iicn  Mn  may  bo  CKii^idiTi'il 
as  a  small  iiic'.snfd  plane,  m;.k.ii„'  with  mM  an  ani^lo  equal 
to  ADB:  oil'!  if  (j  -.1  f,,i,  c  uh.th  ai'plied  at  M  lu  -.lu' 
direction  NM,  iout  hint^  a  circle  whose  plane  passei  through 
the  screw  pcrpend  culsrly  to  the  axis,  would  prevent  ti  c 
convex  screw  from  turning  round ;  the  pressure  on  Mn  and 
tbe  eounteraeling  force  wm  be  in  the  same  circumstances  , 
as  the  weight  of  any  body  on  an  inclined  piano  and  a  sus- 
Uining  power  which  acts  in  a  direelion  paralkl  to  tho  boie  [ 


of  a  plane,  and,  by  the  resolution  of  forces,  the  ratio  bet«cca 
the  pressure  and  the  forre  will  be  as  the  bate  of  tb«  |ilitlt 
is  to  iu  height ;  (hat  is,  as  AB  to  BD.  Now  an  c<pial  f<wn 
9  will  be  in  equilibrio  with  tbe  pret^uie  p  on  every  oihi-r 
eleiiU'Dtai}-  portion  of  the  grooves  in  the  com  av.-  »crev 
lluTcfoit".  tlir»re  bciiiij  as  many  forces  —  (j  as  there  ire 
prcs-ut(.'s  =      till-  vliolt-  Weight  W  on  the  ^crciv  will  !  c 
to  the  whole  sustaining  force,  in  the  case  of  i  qutJibniMB. 
ea  AB  to  BD;  that  is,  as  the  circumference  of  the  «on««s 
screw  is  to  the  distance  between  tbe  threads  vben  nea 
sured  in  a  direction  parallel  to  the  axis. 

But  the  screvt  when  applied  as  a  meehanical  powvr.  a 
never  used  in  its  simple  state;  a  tever  or  wheel  is  alu^v- 
fixed  jierpendiculaily  to  tV.e  asis,  anrl  tin-  moving'  or 
laiiiins^  power  is  apj^lieil  in- ir  iho  outer  exiieiuiiy  of  u-r 
\c\cr,  or  at  the  nu-umferLiui-  uf  the  wheel.  In  this  ii-: 
ciis'--,  the  ratio  between  tlie  inoving-power  atid  the  resi.vUiarc 
is  as  tlic  distance  between  the  threads  of  the  screw  is  to  the 
length  of  that  circumference;  and  the  velocity  of  a  point  on 
(be  axis  Is  to  that  of  a  point  on  the  eircumibrenee  in  iIb 
same  ratio.  The  friction  of  a  screw  is  however  very  gr^t. 
and  is  fre<|uently  e(|ual  to,  at  least,  the  weight  supported,  fiif 
it  will  prevent  tiiat  weight  from  diMoending  when  tbe  aot* 
iiig-power  is  taken  away. 

All  e>i'iit'M  screw  consists  of  two  or  more  spiral  fiUeisor 
threads  on  a  rod  which  is  capable  of  being  turoe<i  on  :  t 
a\is  by  a  |>o.ver  applied  to  the  handle  of  a  wineb.  o:  ^ 
string  'pessiM  over  tbe  cireaotftienee  ef  a  pulley  attached 
to  tbe  rod.  Tite  threads  work  between  teeth  on  tbe  ctmus 
fi  it:;i  c  nf  a  nlioel,  SO  that  while  the  revolution  of  the  rei 
<  u'iiiL^i'3,  the  wiiocl  turns  on  its  own  axis.    If  the  radiui 
t lie  winch  or  of  the  pulley  on  the  'f rew  r  .1  be  f,  incl;«-» 
n;  !  tlic  distance  between  iIil*  threads ot  Uiu  bficw  be^  ir..  1, 
11  ;.ii\ier  represented  by  unit)  at  the  circumference  vf  i>. 
puUoy  will  be  in  cquilibrio,  omitting  the  effects  of  fric:;eo, 
with  a  resislanee  expressed  by  C  x  10  X        that  t*.  kj 
37r,-99  (ir  being  tbe  half  circumference  of  a  circle  adi:** 
radius  IS  unity)  applied  at  the  threads  of  the  serew  or  et  tL. 
e  rciimfi  veiue  of  the  wheel. 

It  dit:  liiit»s  AF,  CH,  &c.  were  drawn  on  paper,  and  :  =: 
paper  were  bent  on  the  surface  of  a  c  \  i  eo:ir;  , 
cylinder,  one  spiral  thread  would  bo  formed  l»>  liic  unior  " 
AF,  EK.  &c.  nt  llicir  cxticmilies,  and  another  hy  the  1  ^. 
union  of  CH,  GM,  &c.:  this  is  called  a  double-Uuee&i 
•crew,  and  it  is  evident  that  its  mechanical  |K>wcr  depend 
\\\Kyn  the  ratio  of  AR  to  BF»  while  that  of  tbe  stnsV 
threaded  screw  depend*  on  the  ratio  of  AB  to  BD ;  thii  <^ 
with  apparently  aii  e  [ual  rli-iaiiee  bi_tttec;i  t':f  t';ircad> 
both  scunv!^,  l!ie  i'o\m'i- "f  the  l  ilter  li  di'iilile-  ihat  of  1.. 
former. 

From  the  high  ratio  witali  the  resistance  bears  to  ii* 
naoving-power  lu  the  screw,  the  use  of  this  machine 
movins  or  compressing  bodies  is  very  great :  it  i»  aU*  «v 
lensivoiy  employed  in  the  construction  uf  philusopbt  s; 
instruments  for  measuring  small  angles  or  distaiioen.  £M.- 

CRoMETKIl.] 

Tlie  :n;.eiii  )'.:s  screw -liKii  li'lie  which  vx,)s  indented  b*  M' 
Hunter,  and  1*  «lestnl)t:d  in  the  "  Phil.  Tiaiis."  vol.  IT,  n  :• 
sists  of  one  convex  screw  which  wotks  in  the  interio:  ' 
another  convex  serew.  Tho  latter  works  111  •  cstoc»4 
screw  which  is  flxed:  and  the  former  is  capable  of  nsMur 
in  a  rectilineor  direelion  only,  being  prevented  from  intnn-. 
on  Its  axis  with  the  rotation  of  (lie  exterior  serew.  Abo  tit 
number  of  threads  in  an  inch  on  the  convex  surface  (.>f  :i  • 
last  IK  Ic'S  by  one  than  the  number  in  nn  incii  on  the  •.. : 
\i  \  M.rfiice  lit  tl'e  iithcr  :  suppose  tlie  llr»t  lii.mWr  to  Ue 
and  the  other  to  be  i  I  ;  then  one  rovoluiiun  uf  the  exu-r.  i 
screw  would  cause  the  wh  ile  machine  to  move  for-ft^^i 
lhrou-.;h  n  spaee  erpial  to  mch,  but  in  the  same  Unw  u* 
interior  scm  w  is  cairied  baeku  anl  through  A  inch.  Tbm- 
fore  the  forward  motion  of  this  last  is  equal  to4'  ^« 
tIh  inch ;  and  to  produce  an  equal  effect  in  a  simple  acrcv. 
tile  latter  should  have  1 10  thresds  in  an  inch. 

Mr.  Barlow  of  Woolwich  mentions  a  compound  ma^'l.jr*- 
of  llils  kiirl  III  wliii  li  tile  cxletidr  screw  1;  a:l  loo  l(uf»d»  r. 
an  inch,  and  1  ho  interior  sciew  nil  threatU  ;  therefore  oae 
turn  uf  the  machine  caused  the  1  itu  r  lo  move  through  tbe 
very  minute  extent  of  inch,  and  this  space  wa«  fitftbtv 
subdivided  into  hundredths  by  meansef  amicivinelat  haad 
spplied  to  tbe  exterior  eovw. 

The  endless  screw  is  a  eempenent  part  of  ^<htetis« 
machines,  counting  machines,  bLc;  it  is  also  empiot 
cotijuociion  with  a  wheel  eud  axle  to  raise  heavy  weights 
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SCREW.  The  piwetlini»  artiplc  having  explained  the 
principle  of  the  screw,  it  remains  only  to  notice  some  of  the 
contrivance!  uied  for  ranking  •crem;  whieh  wesluill  com- 

nien«fe  by  an  aeeonntof  the  tnanurarlnTeefthoae  commonly 
used  by  rarpentm  far  fastening  pieces  of  wood,  or  of  tfoou 

and  metal  ioj,'othov.  These  aro.  in  tliis  rounlry,  amolly 
called  wnfAi-fcrt  u-f:,  and  in  SmUarifl  x-rew-nails. 

The  hi  inks  for  wo<xl-srie\vs  were  formerly  fori^il  Ly  llic 
wi  ikmen  who  make  naiU,  tliey  being  in  fart  very  nearly 
the  »ame  as  countersunk  clout-nail*,  with  iho  exception  of 
ihcireixh  not  being  pointed.  Same  manufacturers  make 
their  blanks  of  round  rolled  iron,  eut  into  the  required 
lengthy  and  pinohed  when  red'bot  between  a  pair  of  dies  in 
the  chaps  of  a  Yioe,  while  the  heads  ore  formed  with  a 
hnmmer,  or  the  stamp  of  a  (1y-prcsj.  B.ii  it  iii>]>e;ir';  )o  l>c 
the  best  plan,  at  least  for  screws  not  excet'diiif,'  niuiiit  a 
'|u;irtor  oian  inch  in  dianicier,  to  form  the  blanks  of  lum- 
Miie.  cot  by  a  machine,  and  havinir  the  heads  struck  up  iii 
a  die  wiilioui  the  application  of  heat.  After  forming  the 
h»  ad.  ilio  uo.\t  pnvess  is  filing  or  turning  the  necks  and 
heads  111  a  hthe;  after  which  the  nick,  or  groove  to  receive 
the  end  of  the  acrow-driver.  is  cut  with  a  eireular  aaw.  Id 
the  inlhnejr  of  eerew-making  the  thread  was  formed  with  a 
file,  but  this  process  has  Vnv^  been  superseded  by  the  use  of 
dies  and  cutters,  which  aru  aj. plied  in  various  ways.  Tius 
cutting  of  the  worm  is  sometimes  performed  in  a  l  itlie,  tho 
Mnnk  being  fixed  in  n  chuck,  and  projected  durin;(  its 
revolution  between  a  pair  of  stationary  cutters;  (he 
longitudmal  motion  of  tbo  blank,  and  consequently  the 
BUG  or  incltnation  of  the  thread,  being  determined  by  a 
regiilatiof  or  pallcm  acrev  attached  to  the  oiandriU  which 
mnet  therofbre  be  'ehan^d  for  everr  diflTerent  degree  of 
fineness ;  wMle  the  shape  of  iV.e  linear!  cr  m  depends  on 
tile  fjrm  and  position  of  the  culleis.  Sraal!  srre'.vs  are 
r;i'r)ucntly  wormed  by  a  similar  apparatus  lurtn-  l  by  a 
vviach-imndlc  atlai  he  I  to  the  mandril:  and  soiuetmiti&  by 
means  of  a  steel  tap-plale.  Thi*  method  of  formin<;  the 
M'orm  is  that  described  in  Hcbert's  'Engineers'  and  Me- 
I  hanies' Encyclopiodia;'  but  another  plan,  originally  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Neltlelbld,of  IIolbam,ia  now  very  eommooly 
adopted.  In  this  case  the  worm  is  ftmned  by  means  of  a 
pair  of  stationary  cutting  dies;  between  which  the  blank 
IS  projected  by  an  ap)iaratus  which  gives  it  an  alternating 
rotatory  rnoiinn.  The  <l;e»  tlieinsehes  re^uhile  the  size 
of  the  thread,  without  liie  ii»e  of  a  pat;e-n  srrew,  and  they 
t'Hi-t  thcrefoiebe  chaiif^ed  f  ir  e:  ery  variety  of  screw.  Tho 

peculiar  motion  of  tbc  blank  rcsemblei«  that  of  a  bolt 
wormed  by  band,  as  heraafter  described. 

Tho  mannlhetttce  of  vood-eerews  has  been  greatly  im- 
proved by  the  exerlioiw  of  the  gentleman  just  allndod  to, 

whose  patent  screws  are  far  snjwrior,  in  every  respect,  to 
tliofeof  the  ordinary  make ;  while,  by  the  extciii-ive  applica- 
tion of  machinery,  ihey  aieproduecd  at  a  |inee  little  excceil- 
ing  that  of  the  roniiiioii  imperfeet  urtiele.  M  lirh  ntleni ti>n  is 
1  iiii  to  the  jKrreetiou  of  thewuini  in  tluse  serews.  Il  is 
cut  deeper  than  usual,  and  tbo  thread  is  made  nearly  Hat 
on  tho  upper  side,  whdo  tho  under  side  is  eongiderably  in- 
clined; so  tiMt  while  the  aerew  enters  tbe  wood  mora 
easily  than  thoae  of  the  usual  make,  it  oifeis  much 
greater  rasistanoe  to  any  force  tending  to  tear  it  oat.  A 
very  common  defect  in  wood-screws  is  having  ibe  worm  ter> 
ininale  in  a  rough  thin  shell,  which  frcqucntU  beeo  iKs 
hniived,  and  tears  away  tho  wood  in  «uch  a  inuniiei  a-  la 
leave  very  liule  hoM  for  the  screw.  This  defer:  is  hist 
remedied  by  raakiit;(  the  pifint  of  the  screw  smooth  and 
conical.  The  best  wood-screws  are  made  to  taper  slightly 
from  the  head  downwards ;  and  a  further  impn>v«mcnt, 
which  we  believe  has  been  recently  ittiodueed  by  Mr. 
Metilefold,  consists  in  making  the  wwiB  shallower  lowaida 
the  head  than  at  the  point,  by  which  the  screws  are  rendered 
leiss  liable  to  he  twisied  m  two  at  the  upper  part  of  the 
worm,  when  turned  nilo  h.ird  wood  with  great  force,  as  when 
a  biaee  i>  u>ed  ui^leail  of  the  eonuiiou  m:i e.v  driver. 

Several  attempts  have  he«n  maile,  and  some  appear  to 
have  been  tolerably  hw  evssful,  to  produce  screws  by  casting. 
In  tbe  ordinary  method  of  castini;  in  sand,  tlie  chief  obsta- 
eto  in  tbe  way  of  easting  screws  consists  in  the  dilficuity  of 
reasoving  tho  pattern  from  tbe  mould.  Hr,  Haullin»  a 
mannfoelarer  who  obtained  a  patent  in  1800  ftr  a  method 
of  overcoming  this  ditlicuUy,  accomplished  his  object  by  an 
apparatus  hr  screwing  the  pattern*  (of  which  a  K'eat  num- 
l>er  might  be  used  tojjether)  out  of  the  iriouM,  so  as  to  Kiv  e 

tho  impreisian  of  the  (bread  uninjured,  The  details  of  thu 


contrivance  are  giT«a  in  the  tbirtoOBtb  volume  of  tbe  'Ro 

portory  of  Arts.' 

Screw-bolts  and  other  s-crcws  for  working  in  metal  are 
manufactured  in  a  similar  manner  to  wood-screws,  when  tho 
number  required  is  sufficient  to  jutitify  the  expenseof  adjust- 
ing tlw  madhinery.  When  this  i»  not  tbo  casoi  they  ara^  if 
small,  often  eot  by  hand,  without  the  aidofatathe.  Tnedie,or 
instrument  f  r  cuiliti|i  an  external  or  male  sctcw.  rc!>embles 
a  eominnn  mil.  but  is  U'tually  divided  into  two  parts,  which 
are  tilled,  when  in  use,  into  an  iron  slock  or  die  franie,  with 
long  handlt!».  Nulche»  are  cut  in  llie  diu,  across  the  direc- 
tion of  the  threads,  in  order  to  produce  cutting  augles,  and 
to  afford  room  for  tbe  escape  of  the  portions  of  nielal  re- 
moved in  cuttiug  thewwrn.  Tlic  die,  which  is  formed  of 
!iieel,  end  well  tempered,  is  inserted  in  tbe  die-stock,  with 
its  two  halves  a  little  diatanee  apart,  but  capable  of  being 
brnui:lit  t  'jjeilier  by  re^-ulaling screws  fixed  in  the  die-stock. 
The  bolt  or  imi  io  be  nuide  into  a  screw  is  Ibnnod  to  the  re- 
quired size  by  tiu  nm-,'  or  otherwise,  and  llien  made  f.ist  ill  a 
vice,  while  it»  end.  which  should  be  »ltghily  tapered  fur  the 
purpose,  is  placed  in  the  die.  The  operator  then  proceeds 
to  turn  the  die-stock  so  as  to  worm  (he  die  on  to  tho  bolt ; 
not  by  a  continuous  motion  in  one  direction,  but  by  a  seriea 
of  turns  backwards  and  forwards.  When  the  die  has  pro- 
ceeded as  fbr  on  the  bolt  os  the  worm  »  required  to  extend, 
it  is  taken  off,  screwed  up  a  little  closer,  and  a;;uin  applied 
in  the  same  manner ;  and  the  process  is  repeate<l,  closing 
tho  die  a  littlo  after  each  opoi .u  on,  uiit  l  iliewoim  i- eut 
to  the  required  depth.  The  coiitiniious  i.iotiun  of  tlie  die  is 
imi>raettrable,  o;i  aceount  of  the  great  re-i-,laiire  it  has  U) 
overcone,  as  the  worm  is  not  formed  merely  by  cutting 
away,  but  partly  by  compressing  the  motal,  and  squeezing 
it  up  into  the  thread.  In  working  a  similar  apparatus  by 
machinery,  tho  dies  are  sometimes  made  in  four  pieces,  tbo 
die-frame  is  stationary,  and  the  bolt  or  sereir-pin  itself  re- 
volves. In  this  case  the  rotation  is  eontinuouR,  but  in 
otlier  res]ie<  Is  tlje  operation  re-,embles  that  described.  la 
tho  'Mechanics'  Magazine."  vol.  .\xv.,  p.  ni7f>,  is  published  a 
description,  with  cuts,  uf  a  eunous  kind  of  die  and  die  .stLek 
invented  by  Mr.  Tracey,  in  which  the  two  halves  of  the  die 
may  be  so  varied  in  their  relative  position  in  the  stock,  that 
the  same  die  will  cut  either  a  right-hand  or  left-hand  screw, 
either  single  or  donMe  threaded.  In  cutting  large  screws, 
especially  with  a  S4|aare  thread,  a  steel  cutter  isaometiroea 
used  with  the  die.  whether  turned  by  hand  or  fixed  in  a 
lathe;  and  some  instruments  for  nitiing  male  seiew>  in 
woo<l  consist  of  a  sharp  steel  culler,  li\(il  m  a  hlmk,  liaMii^' 
a  female  s<-rew  ;  tlie  wo<iden  die,  or  ralher  nut,  being  used 
merely  to  regulate  the  motion  of  the  culler.  Very  small 
metal  screws  are  cut  by  a  steel  top-plate,  wormed  and 
notched  in  a  similar  manner  to  the  diea  above  described,  but 
having  several  holes  vanring  slightly  in  iiae,  the  worm 
being  formed  pn^ressivcly  by  using  at  each  operation  % 
smaller  hole  than  at  the  picccding  one. 

Female  or  interior  sen  w.s  are  ( oinmonly  cut  by  means  of 
a  steel  lap,  which,  in  its  must  Ubual  form,  i.*  simply  a  screw 
of  \vbi<  h  threat  part  of  the  worm  is  reiiMNe  1  bs  filing  (wo, 
three,  or  four  Hat  faces  along  its  w  hole  kngth,  the  angles 
left  by  (his  operation  formint?  a  series  of  obtuse  cuiters. 
The  (an  abould  be  made  somewhat  conienl.  titat  it  may  enter 
tbe  bow  readily,  and  eu!  Ihe  worm  hy  tle^iecs.  In  some 
cnsee  two  taps  are  used,  tiie  first  oa\y^  of  which  is  tapered. 
The  head  of  ibe  tap  is  squared,  to  fit  into  tbe  middle  of  a 
loirj  handle,  by  \*  l.u  li  it  can  be  turned  with  considerable 
purciittiie;  and  it  is  worked  to  and  fro,  in  a  similar  manner 
to  the  die  for  an  e.vienial  x  icw,  (he  nut  heini^  held  sta- 
tionary. The  tiips  for  eutling  screws  in  wood  are  com- 
monly llutcd  (ill  the  Mdes,  (o  make  them  cut  the  hp  re 
readily,  and  to  aJl'uid  more  room  for  the  es<  one  of  the  cut- 
tings. Tho  tap  invented  by  Mr.  Jones,  aim  described  in 
the'forty-eigbtb  volume  of  tno  ^Transactions'  of  the  Society 
of  Arts,  answers  the  purpose  of  a  tapchn:;  tap  for  commscc- 
ing  tbo  screw,  and  a  cylindrical  one  for  completing  it,  tbe 
lower  part  being  tapered,  while  the  upper  is  left  cylmdrieal. 
Mr.  Jones  leeouiuu  nded  the  Huting  or  nolchin;,;  of  ilie  t;ip 
in  the  form  represented  in  section  at  c  in  the  annexed  figure. 
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a  form  i  more  ri'laptetl  Tor  cutting  than  eilher  a  mh. 
which  are  llic  more  usual  l'iriii>.  A>  much  unnccttsary 
rriclioi)  is  caused  by  having  many  teiMh  in  the  lap  of  the 
flill  tins  it  is  recommended  to  lilo  duwn  a  portion  of  ihem. 
in  KHneCMM  u  many  a.s  two-thirds,  so  at  to  learc  liu-  tully 
ttrojecting  (and  therefore  eutting)  teeth  »»  greater  interval* 
than  are  occasioned  by  th»  flutM  or  netcl^  In  large 
taps  nf  this  kiivl  a  steel  cutler  may  be  inserted,  as  shown 
in  the  section  d,  at  the  commencement  of  the  cylindrical 

Irartion  of  the  tap ;  the  cutter  being  mado  to  project  a 
ilUe,  «o  that  tbo  Up  foUowa  it  without  ditllcuUjr.  Such 
enttert  are  not  used  in  tape  ef  leM  than  en  indi  end  a 
queftR  diemeter. 

ATI  msenibas  kind  of  lep  tor  cutting  screws  in  wood  u 
defcriboT  in  the  French  'Manuel  du  Toumeur,  ena  m 
Gill  s  Terhiiolosrical  Repository.'  vol.  xi.,  p.  4«.  Tll«t  de- 
scribed anil  repres.Miifil  by  Gi!1  is  for  runing  a  square- 
threaded  screw,  and  r'jiisi-,ts  of  a  hollow  siiew  of  8te«l, 
having  a  hole  rlnllt  d  oblKim  ly  from  the  front  end  of  the 
thmd  to  the  hole  m  the  centre  of  the  tap.  The  edges  of 
tbie  oblique  hole,  being  made  sharp,  cut  their  way  through 
tJie  mod  when  the  tap  is  turned  round,  while  the  hole  itself 
fbnoi  a  ehannel  bf  which  the  cuttrog«e«»pe  into  the  cavity 
in  the  centre.  For  cutting  internal  screws  in  wood,  where 
Krent  nccurary  is  not  miuii  ed,  the  tap  invented  by  Mr.  Siebe, 
an.l  (Ifscribeil  m  thf  forty-first  volume  of  tho  'Transoftions' 
of  the  Society  of  Ailih  ui  very  c.jiiv.  ni<>nt,  as  the  same  in- 
strument will  serve  for  cutting  either  rii;ht-liand  or  left- 
l^iyi  leieifStacoonliagtotbe  direction  in  which  it  is  turnt»l. 
This  tap  i»  rapreaenM  in  the  ibllowing  cut,  and  may  be 
rorme<l  by  turning  a  wooden  anew  ef  tbe  atie  reqoired,  then 
cutting  a  longitudinal  alit  alonif  ita  centre,  and  ineerhng  a 
plate  of  sliel  of  the  leiii^tli  nr.iltjreiidth  of  the  scretv.  While 
held  III  Ihw  posithin,  the  eili^es  of  tho  plate  are  filed  into 
notches  corri">iH)  I  111.  ne  with  tin?  worm,  after  whirh  it  is  re- 
moved while  ihe  wooden  thua-l  is  turned  away,  leavins 
the  wood  in  the  form  of  a  r';'"^  smooth  .  \ Under.  Thy 
aloal  plate  ia  then  re-inscrted,  and  the  whole  securely 
riveted  together.  As  ahown  in  the  cut.  which  gives  a 
aide  and  an  end  liew  of  the  tap,  though  tbe  wooden  part 


is  cylindrical,  the  steel  plate  tapers  towards  the  end  that 
•ntera  the  hole,  in  order  that,  by  the  first  teeth  projecting 
but  IHIIe.  the  instrument  mvcf  cut  gradually.  A  groove 
is  cut  on  each  side  of  the  tap,  where  the  plate  is  insertcil. 
to  alTord  room  for  the  escape  of  tho  cuttini^s ;  and  the  up^  ^r 
end  of  the  cylintU  r  i-.  maiU^  (Lit  or  squiire  for  the  purjuse  of 
fitting  the  lever  by  w liicli  it  m  turned.  Such  u  lap  may  be 
foriiieil  vMthoiil  the  aid  of  a  worm  on  the  wooden  stock,  by 
suniMV  dividing  and  notching  the  plate  so  that  the  teeth  on 
ona  side  are  opposite  to  the  notches  on  the  other.  When  a 
double  or  trebWlhieaded  aerew  is  to  be  cut  with  this  tap. 
notchss  must  betnade  at  tbe  oommenoementof  each  thread 
witli  (I  hand  tool,  to  make  the  tap  commenco  rutting  in 
the  light  place.  Similar  taps,  with  only  two  cutiini;  ed^es, 
are  proposed  by  Mr.  .Siebe  for  rutting  screws  in  metal. 

The  large  iron  ticrews  used  in  vice*,  presses,  waggon- 
jacks.  Sec,  are  stated  by  Gill  {Technoln^ieal  Repository, 
vol.  vi^  p.  2B9)  to  be  formed  by  means  of  dies,  tumod  with 
iinnMnse  power  by  verv  long  levers ;  the  thread  being  made 
williout  cutting,  by  indenting  and  tqueesing  up  the  metal. 
The  very  best  scrap-iron  is  required  for  tbe  screws  fbrmed 
in  this  iiiaiuur,  on  account  of  the  twisting  force  to  which 
ihey  are  Mibjeei*'!.  The  female  screws  are  formed  by 
Winding'  ft  thill  rod  (jf  iron  into  the  worm  of  the  male  screw, 
so  as  to  form  it  into  a  spiral  thread,  and  then  brazing  it  into 
a  cylindrical  case  of  wnogbt-iron ;  the  nut  being  finished 
by  grinding  it  with  th«  scTew,  with  the  addition  of  sand  and 
water. 

In  the  ordinary  mellird  of  cutting  ii  iews.  in  a  lathe,  the 
»%t  of  tho  worm,  or  llie  dtstaneu  between  tho  threiids,  is 
refjiilatei!  by  a  iMttern  screw,  and  caimoi  be  varied  from  it. 
An  ingenoius  maibme  is  u»cd  in  the  Woolwich  dock-yard 
for  cultint.'  a  trieai  variety  of  different  screws  from  one 
pattern,  of  which  a  detailed  descnpiiun.  with  engravings,  is 

B'yen  m  the  Yolutne  on  Manufactures,  in  tho  *  Eticydopndia 
'etropolitann.'  In  this  machine  the  bolt  or  i^linder  upon 
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which  a  screw  is  to  be  cut  is  placed  in  a  latbe.  while  the  &m 
or  rutter  i^  fued  in  a  Kind  of  sliding  frame  drawn  forwaril 
by  means  of  two  legulatmg  srrevtb  lying  [laraUul  with  ihr 
bolt.    The*e  screws  are  turned  by  Iwu  small  <-u(;gc(l-whe«U 
workino  into  a  third  fixed  on  tbe  axis  of  the  laihe  ;  and  b< 
varying  the  relative  sises  of  these  wheels,  the  pitch  or  melt- 
nation  of  the  screw  may  lie  altered  at  pleasure.    Tkm^  d 
the  three  wheels  are  exnetlT  alikot  the  bolt  and  vqgv* 
lating  screw  wilt  revolve  wtUi  equal  veloeitjr.and  tha  tbrtal 
jiioducod  will  be  of  the  same  sue  as  that  of  the  pattern  c» 
regulating  screw.    If  the  wheels  attached  to  the  screw*  ir» 
smaller  than  that  on  tl.e  axis  of  the  bolt,  they  will  rfvoh? 
more  rapidly,  and  the  thread  produced  uiU  be  wtder  thu 
the  pattern ;  and  if  the  wheel  on  the  mandrd  be  the  smalls?: 
of  the  set,  thu  srrews  will  revolve  slower  than  the  bait, 
and  n  etosor  thread  will  be  produoed.   By  using  maov  dij^ 
ferent  sets  of  wheels,  any  variety  may  be  ptoduced.  Whea 
a  double  thread  is  requirerl,  ine  screw  or  bolt  most  W 
turned  half  round  after  ibo  fu  i  iIi;  ad  is  cut,  without  sjj^- 
ing  the  rcgulaiinj,'  screws;  or  for  a.  treble  thrtnid,  terrtt*! 
onc-ihird  rmind.    Tho  same  machine  is  used  for  cxittir-r 
female  screws  i  the  cutter  or  tap  bein^  fixed  in  the  Uihi. 
and  the  nut  in  tbe  moving  firame  or  shde-rest.    In  another 
anwf^entling  maebuie  used  at  tbe  same  eeubltsbmnat.  tlw 
slide-rest  is  urged  forward  by  a  eonetant  rag  alar  turn, 
without  the  use  of  pattern  screws;  by  which  means  tTir 
CD.ivenienc'u  of  changing  the  cogged-whMls,  and  tbe  ruk  a 
inaccuracy  from  the  imporbotion  of  Hie  leguUtinig  watmi, 

are  avoided. 

In  making  screws  for  mathematical  or  astronomical  a 
strumeuts,  where  the  greatest  accuracy  is  essentmUy  uee*- 
sary,  it  is  especially  desirable  to  avoid  thn  rink  ef  eosr 
arising  from  irregularities  in  tbe  pattern  screw,  nr  in  aiff 
part  of  the  machinery  used  ;  and  the  plan  eommanieatod 
Mr.  Walsh  to  the  Society  of  Arti.  mid  publishod  in  ilic  f>n;> 
second  volume  of  iheir  '  Transact. ons,'  aiipcars  well  ada})i« 
to  iiltain  this  object.  He  proposes  fir.st  to  make  .-i  <-hjr. 
cylinder  of  soft  steel,  twice  tho  diameter  of  the  inter.'-' 
screw.  Tliia  cylinder  is  to  be  cut  in  the  ordinary  waj  w 
a  doable*threaihMi  screw,  and  then  hardened.  Tha  a^. 
■erew  tbm  produced  is  planed  in  the  lathci  and  s  asdv 
cvliiuler,  but  of  the  same  diameter  as  the  intended  9Ctvw,a 
fixed  iu  a  frame  and  pressed  against  the  first,  until,  by  (t- 
volving  in  contact  with  it.  it  has  received  a  perfect  impnv 
sion  of  the  thread ;  which  will  be,  owin^  to  the  differed 
diameters  of  the  two  cylinder-,  a  tin);l*  thread  ;  and  Ufi- 
hvndtd,  supposii^  the  first  cylinder  to  be  cui  with  a  ngin- 
banded  screw.  Durmg  tbe  process  tbe  rdatire  posiiiea  4 
the  cylinders  abouM  be  oeeasionnlly  Mvesaed.  by  which  «m 
tendency  to  error  will  be  eoiinieraetod.  When  tumplind 
the  siiKill  cylinder  is  to  he  hardened,  nnd  iht-n  presv-i 
a}^:!in*t  iho  intcmied  screw,  which  is  placed  in  tiir-  lailic,  i:: 
to  which  it  imparts  its  thread  m  tbo  s.nmc  wuy  ihat  it  rr 
ceived  it  from  the  first  steel  cyhnder;  making  it  however  i 
rigfit-hanttfii  screw.  The  position  of  the  ateel  rjlm-i.- 
should,  as  before^  be  frequently  reversed ;  and  it  abonU  la 
shifted  but  one  tbiead  at  a  time,  until  the  wfaol*  lmi^  rf 
the  screw  is  impressed  with  the  thread.  The  worm  uayli 
deepened  with  a  pointed  tool,  but  should  be  finished  by  fv- 
peated  aii'l  varied  revoUiti' ins  in  contact  with  ibo  peiirro 
By  tho  intervention  of  another  steel  ^linder.  n  MV-h^ 
screw  may  be  produced  flrom  n  rigbt<baiid  om^  or  t«v 
vers/1. 

SCREW  OF  ARCHIMEDES.  Tho  inventor  of  «s 
machine  so  called  is  quite  unknownt  but  both  Dieiw 
Sieulns  and  Albentsos  ascribe  tbe  or^  ef  it  lo  tb*  pMI^ 

•sopher  of  Syruensc.  TTic  former  relates  (TiiM.  FFixt..  Uh 
c.  34)  that  irrigation  was  facilitated  in  K;;ypt  by  .1  certa^t 
machine  invented  by  Archimedes  of  Syracuse,  ami  rallri 
Cochlias  (roxXtdc)  from  its  form;  and  the  U;tt-r  stairs 
(Deipnotophitltr,  lib.  v.,  p.  206,  Casaub.)  that  .-Vr.-hintedn 
invented  it  for  the  purpose  of  removing  the  water  froci 
hold  of  the  great  ship  which  was  built  by  King  Htcn  ^. 
Syracuse.  ViUuvius  {De  ArehUeehm^  bb>  Xn  e>  II)  dc 
scribes  the  machine  under  the  name  of  cochlea.   He  rnn 
that  U  consisted  of  four  or  ei^li!  laths  hent  spirally  aoH 
fixed  at  one  odee  against  the  axle,  so  as  fo  form  a«  mar'^ 
wmditn;  <dianne!s  about  it  r  nnd  tlnit  the  whole  was  ix'^uswi 
by  a  cylindrical  case,  formed  of  planks,  nailed  over  tli^ 
ferior  erlires  of  the  laths.    The  lower  cxtreuiiiy  wa.« 
meraed  in  the  watar.  which,  rising  ahing  tbe  chsoneis  hv 
tbe  levelnlion  of  Ibe  machine  en  ita       was  diiahnifad  i. 
the  upper  extremity.  Vitmvhtt  adds  ibnt  it  wis  tuumt  bi 
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men  walking  OQ  its  outer  oircumCemioe,  jffobably  on  the 
ouiiical  surlanof  a  berellcd  wbMl  flxed  to  tho  axle. 
^  By  the  account  wbich  Vitruviaa  hu  given  of  its  dispo- 
■ition,  the  spiral  laths  were  placed  nearly  at  an  angle  of  45" 

with  thu  axle,  and  iho  latter  was  imLiio.l  tu  tljc  lioii-ton  in 
an  angle  of  id"  ii'.  The  cause  of  tiie  ascent  of  the  water, 
and  tho  limits  of  the  incIioiCioa  of  Uw  axl«  to  ttis  horiion, 
are  tttited  in  Hydraulics. 

The  machine  has  been  occasionally,  iii  modern  times,  em- 
ployed to  draw  vater  from  doekit  baMM»&c.;  and  it  might 
lie  uaed  to  raise  globular  boditt,  tM  Mnnon  balta.  flfom  one 
level  to  a  higher,  as  from  tho  hold  of  a  ship  to  the  top  of  a 
wharf.  A  similar  machine,  havini;  the  spiral  detached  from 
and  revolving  within  the  cylinder  which  is  about  it,  has 
been  much  used  on  the  Continent.  It  i*  said  to  raise  more 
\Tui(  r  than  the  usual  screw,  but  it  cannot  be  elevated  at  a 
greater  angle  with  the  horizon  than  30%  and  its  action  is 
IWNW  easily  impeded  by  the  saad  or  gnvd  wliielt  h  ISre- 
quontly  mixod  viih  tlio  vater. 

Tbo  Arebimedanl  wrav  liM  boon  Moently  applied  to  tbo 
purposes  of  navigation,  uid  a  pcbt  bearing  the  name  of 
Archimedes  has  been  furniibed  with  one  in  the  dead  wood 
under  its  counter,  imd  1)  twcen  the  l«eel  and  8terD-pa!it. 
This  screw,  which  consists  of  a  helix  niakinjj  but  ouo  revo- 
ution  about  u  horizontal  axle  passin{»  lon'^itudinally  through 
tbeabipfis  put  in  motion  by  a  steam-engine;  and  it  is  slated 
that  ICl  |»wcr  of  raovinfi^  the  vessel  is  equal  to  that  of  tho 
common  paddle-vbeeU  An  aUempt  has  been  made  to  im- 
prove upon  tho  maehhie  hf  eauaiag  the  helix  to  oonaiat  of 
tsvo  parts,  each  equal  to  half  a  revolution,  which  are  placed 
at  u  small  distance  from  one  another  on  the  same  axle:  by 
this  di.s]>osiiion  it  is  supposed  tliat  tlie  escape  of  the  water, 
aficr  it  has  been  acted  on  by  the  screw  to  propel  the  vessel, 
will  be  facilitated.   Captain  Carpenter  h»*  aiiio  obtained  a 
patent  tvr  tho  application  of  four  lozenge->huptd  plates  ns 
ptOpoOon:  theie.  which  act  on  the  same  principle  as  the  { 
Mtrew,  are  placed  obliquely,  ia  pain,  on  two  horitonlal  axles  I 
flxed  in  direetiom  parallel  to  and  on  opposite  aidn  of  the 
keel,  in  order  by  their  revolutions  lo  ^Mve  motion  to  tho 
Vt  i-ei  to  which  ihey  are  atiached.    The  action  of  the  back- 
water is  supposed  to  be  entirely  removed  hv  this  cont  rivanre  ; 
uiid  it  is  said  that,  in  ihc  event  of  an  accident  happening  to 
the  rudder,  the  action  of  one  pair  orbothnay  boompk^od 
to  (pvo  a  power  of  steering  the  veueU 

SCRBW- JACK,  m  pWtaUo  maohinc  for  raising  great 
Heights  hr  tho  ageomr  of  a  kww.  Fertable  ^aoka.  which 
are  sonietimo*  workea  hy  a  nek  and  pinion  instead  at  a 
!ii  re\*',  are  Ui^ed  for  raisin^i  hea\ y  cariiauw  when  they  have 
fallen  owing  to  the  bieakinj,'  of  nn  axle  or  the  coming  oil  of 
a  vvheel;  the  head  of  the  jai  k  beins^  placer)  >inder  ihe  axle,  or 
tbo  fiaiiiing  the  t'urria^e,  and  lUen  raived  by  turning  the 
screw  with  a  lever.  The  apparatus  recently  introduced 
nnder  the  name  of  tho  'Universal  Scrow-Jack'  is  a  great 
improvement  on  the  common  machine,  as  it  allows  lateral 
as  well  as  vsrliMl  motion.  In  it  Ibo  nut  in  which  the  ver- 
tical terew  worht  Is  Hxed  in  a  earrisgo  or  sliding  frame 
rostiiii;  on  tlie  fiumewoik  t'.iat  Forms  the  base  of  the  ma- 
china,  and  eapuble  of  beinu  nio\  e<l  upon  it  by  means  of  an 
horizontal  screw  turned  by  a  rair  het  lever.  This  kind  of 
jack  is  particularly  useful  on  railways,  where  it  affords  a 
simple  moans  of  liftine  a  carriage  or  engine  that  may  have 
run  off  the  rails,  and  then  moving  it  laterally  nold  the 
wheels  ure  in  ibeir  proper  po»itiun  OtOT  tho  lailSi 

SCR£W-Pft£88»  a  naehino  for  ooamuiriaaiing  pres- 
sure by  moans  of  a  terew  or  screws,  tlie  screw  oifers  great 

fkr.ilitios  for  the  application  of  power,  as  the  foice  npfilied 
may  bo  almost  mfinucly  multiplied  by  increasing  ilu-  leii^;th 
of  the  lever  by  which  it  is  turned,  and  diminishing  ilie  dis- 
tance between  the  threads.  It  is  also  very  convenient  iii 
cases  where  a  continuetl  pressure  is  required ;  because,  in 
ordinary  cases,  the  friction  of  the  k<  rew  is  too  Kr^at  to 
allow  it  to  run  back  on  the  removal  of  the  power  by  wbich 
it  tt  turned.  In  machines  where  the  duratioa  of  the  pros' 
sure  is  not  required,  and  it  ia  desirsMe  to  olHain  momentum 
during  the  dercentof  the  screw,  a*  in  a  printing;  or  stamp- 
ing press,  ibis  property  is  not  an  ailvaiitage,  and  may  be  in 
iri  eat  roessnw  ovaicome  by  tisiog  a  very  wide  or  open 
thread. 

In  the  coniBOin  screw-press  the  articles  lo  be  subjected 
to  compression  are  laid  upon  a  stationary  bed,  or  horizontal 
piece,  forming  tho  base  of  a  strong  frame,  in  the  upper 
cross-bar  or  h«tul  of  which  a  nut  is  firmly  seonred.  The 
screw  Works  up  and  down  in  this  nut,  andloita  lower  end  is 


atuchod  the/oi/o.'asr»  or  moving  piece  which  presses  on  the 
upper  suifbco  of  tho  snbstancs  operated  upon.  The  con- 
nection between  the  screw  and  this  piece  is  sueh  that  the 
follower  rises  and  falU,  but  does  not  turn  ronnd  witli  the 
point  of  ihe  screw  ;  and  il.e  steady  niution  of  tho  follower 
IS  provided  fur  by  making  it  fit  closely  to  tlie  side-pieces 
or  cheeks  of  the  press,  wliirli  thi'ii'fi  re  act  ns  yiiides.  At 
the  lower  end  of  the  screw  there  is  usually  a  massive 
globular  head,  pierced  with  two  holes  at  right-angles  with 
each  other,  which  receive  the  end  of  a  long  iron  lever,  by 
wbieh  tho  screw  is  turned.  The  screws  of  presses  were 
formerly  made  of  wood,  and  they  are  so  still  fur  some 
purposes  not  requinn:^  j^-roat  power;  but  as  it  is  neces- 
sary tu  make  the  thread  of  coii>ii]eriibli-  size  in  order  to 
obtain  stionglb,  such  screws  are  not  adupted  for  giving 
jjreal  pressure.  An  iron  k  tlw,  besides  having  less  fric- 
tion, may  have  its  thread  kss  than  one-third  the  size  of 
a  wooden  screw  ut  e  juul  sttiOgth,  thereby  increasing  throe- 
fold  the  effect  of  the  power  employed  in  turning  it.  The 
use  of  inn  instsad  of  wood  Ibr  the  (hime  of  the  press  is 
also  a  very  great  improvement,  as  even  the  hardest  wood 
has  been  found  insutlicient  to  bear,  for  a  length  of  titne, 
tho  immense  strains  to  which  it  is  OKposed  in  •  poweiM 
pre-is. 

The  great  space  required  for  turning  a  long  k  ver  is  a 
serious  inoonvenienee  in  some  cases,  and  has  led  to  the  con- 
trivance of  several  methods  Ibr  turning  the  sorew  with  great 
power  Iqp  a  more  compact  spperatus.  In  a  pteM  inventad 
and  patented  by  Mr.  Dunn,  of  Pentenvillo.  the  screw  n  ^ 
turned  by  means  of  a  short  bent  lever,  resembling  the  han- 
dle of  a  printing-press,  acting  upon  a  ratchet-wheel  fixed  on 
tho  lower  part  of  the  screw  ;  arrangements  being  added  to 
enable  tho  lever  to  nsti  and  fall  with  the  screw,  and  to  un- 
screw the  press  by  means  of  a  second  set  of  ratchet  teeth  on 
ihn  wheel.    In  another  ingenions  modification  of  tho  com- 
mon '■crew-press,  invented  l)y  Mr.  Pouchie.  type-founder,  of 
Holborn,  a  lai^  oogged-wheol  is  fixed  horisontally  on  tbo 
screw,  just  below  the  common  head  for  reoeivnif  the  end  of 
the  lever.    A  small  pinion,  having  a  square  axis  to  receive 
a  lever  handle,  is  fixed  on  the  platlcii  or  follower  of  the 
press,  ami  woiks  into  the  lar^e  cogged- wheel.    This  press 
IS  worked  in  the  ordinary  way  until  the  screw  is  turned  as 
far  as  the  lever  will  conveniently  move  it.    The  bar  is  then 
removed,  and  the  handle  of  the  pinion  put  on,  and  by  turn- 
ing it  tho  screw  may  be  further  depressed.    If  the  pinion  be 
turned  by  a  levorof  the  same  leiwtb  as  that  used  for  the 
screw,  the  power  of  the  press  will  he  increased  by  this  ar* 
rangement  in  proportion  lo  the  difference  between  the  dia- 
meters of  the  large  vvheel  and  tho  pinion.  Representations 
of  this  inuchine,  and  of  that  previously  described,  are  given 
in  Hebert's  '  Engineers' and  Movbanic^'  Enrydopivdia,  art. 
•Press."    In  the  same  work,  under  the  title  '  Hot-pressing,* 
isgiven  a  plan  of  a  screw-press  for  performing  that  operation, 
in  which  tue  plates  do  not,  as  in  those  of  Ihe  usual  construc- 
tion, need  lo  be  removed  for  beating;  they  being  kept  at  tbo 
necessary  temperature  hy  hot  air  introduced  into  lour  hol- 
low colnmns,  which  serve  the  purpose  of  cheeks  to  the 

press. 

While  the  diminution  of  the  size  of  the  thread  alfurds  the 
means  of  increasing  ibe  power  of  a  screw-press,  by  reduc- 
ing the  distance  travorsod  by  the  point  of  the  ^crev>  during' 
each  revolution,  it  is  attended  by  the  serious  di.sadvantageuf 
diminishing  it*  strength.  This  ditriculty  may  be  avoided  by  the 
use  uf  a  douUeordimrential  screw,  the  prmciple  of  ithich  is 
explained  in  the  srtiele  Screw  <p.  lOH.cot.  I).  This  beau- 
tiful  coulrivaiu  e  may  be  [1  '  i  i  Jifreient  vvays.  but  tbo 
description  of  one  will  suil.ce.  i  ue  press  may  be  made  of 
the  usual  form,  excepting  that  the  lower  end  of  the  screw 
is  cut,  for  a  short  uistance,  with  a  finer  or  closer  thiead 
than  the  upper  part.  This  smaller  screw  i«  icteiveJ  into  a 
nut  or  bariel  resiing  on  the  pressor  or  follower,  and  capable 
of  turning  on  itwhtju  nut  ladd  by  a  key.  The  head  for 
receiving  the  lovor  by  which  the  screw  is  turned  is  in  this 
case  placed  shove  the  bead  or  lop  beam  of  the  press, 
cause  iis  usual  place  is  occupied  by  the  nioveablo  nut  or 
barrel  at  the  lower  part  i  f  the  screw.  When  in  use  the  nut 
ia,  during  the  former  part  of  ilie  o|)era'.iun,  keyed  l';ist  to 
the  screw,  so  that  ii  tunis  wnh  it.  and  the  actum  i>  eNaclly  the 
sameas  that  of  ihecomroon  press.  When  the  m  h  w  basbeen 
turned  ss  far  as  it  wdl  go  in  this  way,  the  key  that  connected 
thenatwiththesemwtsremoved,uiid  tbe  nut  iskuye<l  fast  to 
the  pre«sor.  Theserew  being  again  turned,  the  lower  thread 
enters  the  nut,  so  that  the  pressor,  instead  oT  being  moved 
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at  carh  revolution  of  ibe  trrcw  a  diilance  equal  (9  the  width 
ui  llic  tiireails  is  d«pn»se<I  o;il}  through  a  space  equal  to 
tb«  diflerBnce  between  the  widili  of  the  uppi-r  end  bwur 
thmdc  ortbe  Mivw;  ihe  effect  being  precisely  the  same  as 
if  it  were  tnowd  Viv  n  very  fine  scrL-w,  :i  tliiciid  only 

equal  in  widili  to  micIi  dilloi I'lirc.  By  ni.ikui^  'lie  two 
pLirls  of  iliL'  ii  iow  wiy  nearly  alike  in  fineness,  iho  distance 
traverceil  by  tlic  plaiten  may  be  diminished,  and  the  pres- 
sure increased  almost  to  infinity. 

Screw-presses  are  occasionally  made  wilh  more  than  one 
aeroir.  In  one  arrangement  of  this  kind  iho  screws  are 
iletionery,  and  llie  nuta,  wbieh  are  fitted  into  tlie  folknrer 
of  the  preit,  are  turned  by  ineana  of  toothed  drelea  or 
rrtiigL'd  wheels  driven  hy  nn  ctullcss  screw  laid  horizontally 
Oik  unc  side  of  the  fullouor,  nnd  terminating  at  each  end  in 
a  winch-handle.  Mr.  Hi  uidUy's  jin  s»,  patented  in  1837, 
resembles  the  common  prt-iis,  except  in  baTuiK  several 
acrewx  instead  of  one,  by  which  the  patentee  slates  that  the 
iwnsure  will  be  more  evenljr  distribuu-d.  Though  a  greater 
or  lew  number  of  screws  may  be  used,  four  aie  recom- 
mcnded*  each  having  a  coMed  wheel  working  into  another 
fixed  on  m  plain  central  thaft,  whieh  it  moved  by  a  winch 
and  bevil  gear. 

It  is  unnecessary  Iiitc  to  enter  intu  tlic  details  nf  tlie 
various  kinds  of  screw-press  used  for  differeiit  i>i.ti)o><i  s  m 
the  useful  arts  and  manufactures.  The  common  I'uintinq- 
Pkess,  which  is  a  modification  of  the  screw-pPeMt  ia  de> 
acribed  in  that  article,  m  vol.  xix ,  p.  1.9. 

SCRIBES.  In  the  article  Moses  (p.  441)  this  word  has 
been  used  as  a  transluiion  of  the  Hel>rcvv  word  D^'113*rt£^. 

which  in  the  aiithori;:ed  version  is  trun^lated  '  officers."  The 
word  which  is  translated  'jcribo'  in  the  English  Bible  is 
*19D.  or  m  the  Chaldec  HBD,  meaning  'a  writer.'    It  was 

ni>plicd  to  an  officer  of  tbo  kinp,  or,  as  we  should  say,  a 
•secretary  of  atate'  (S  Sam^  viii.  17 ;  TiX.  2i;  2  Kntgf, 

%xu,  3) ;  also  to  a  *  aeeretary-at^wnr,'  who  had  the  enrol- 
ment of  the  soldiers  under  his  care.  ijerem,,\n.  ii.)  It 

was  also  iNcd  Id  sijuify  nten  li  ;\;i.i  J  in  the  Jewish  Scrip- 
tures. (Kzt  ii,  vji  u.)  Tilt:  was  the  meaning  which 
the  VMul  t<>  Ikivc  in  the  later  ai;es  of  the  Jewish  slate, 

or  rather,  as  the  Jews  regarded  all  learning  an  conlaiiicd  in 
a  knowledge  of  their  sacred  books,  the  word  lo  i&tf  was  used 
to  designale  all  men  of  learning;.  In  this  sense  we  find  it 
in  the  Apocrypha  and  tlie  New  Testament,  as  the  transla- 
tion of  the  wiirda^|M|i|iarti'c,  vu^mruc,  m^a^imtaKoi,  for  the 
lawyert  (as  our  Teraion  generally  tranilates  the  laat  two 
WunU)  were  evidently  the  same  persons  as  the  Scribes. 
Tlieir  ollire  was  to  explain  the  law.  They  had  seats  in  the 
S.iiili  .di  iia,  and  wne  pL'U'.  rally  Leviie-.  In  the  time  of 
Christ  lljt)  Li|]|H.ir  to  Iwvu  Leeu  lor  the  uioat  pari  Phari- 
sees. 

(Winer's  Biblihr/iff  Rfi  ihrortfrfmrft,  art.  '  Schrifige- 
Ichrie.') 

SCRIBCXNIUS  LARGUS  DE^IGNATIA'NUS,  an 
antient  Latin  phyaieiant  who  lired  at  Rome  in  the  reigns  of 

Tiberius  and  Claudius,  the  hitler  nf  wlxivii  lio  ai'(  (>ni|>iuiu  d 
in  his  campaign  in  Britain.  Hl-  is  the  auihoi  uf  a  wuik  ui 
J-itin,  '  ].)e  C'ompoviliundjiis  Me  lirariu-ninrmii  •.'  l)Ut  little 
is  known  of  the  events  of  Ins  htc,  and  even  liie  language  in 
which  he  wrote  has  been  disputed.  As  the  Latin  of  this 
Work  is  somewhat  barbaroust  and  as  Galen,  who  never  men- 
tiuns  anv  Latin  writer,  quotea  the  author,  it  was  thought 
that  it  nad  been  written  ari|!inaUir  in  Greek,  and  trana- 
lated  afterward!  into  Lathi.  Phyneians  however  have  in 
general  cared  little  fur  purity  of  language,  and  it  iiia  .  (  .i-^ily 
ha»i'  happened  that  in  the  Silver  aj^e  «f  Latm  li'it.iiuiure  a 
practitioner  m  iv  Iuim.'  wntieii  in  11  lj:uiiiinius  style.  Besides, 
the  diction  itself  proves  that  the  work  uus  originally  com- 
poeed  in  Laiiii  (Bcrnhold.  Praefat.  tul  ed.  Scribtm.  Lurg., 
y.  17);  and  again,  there  is  no  author  whom  Galen  has 
eonied  Wone  than  lie  haa  Scnbonius,  probably  because  he 
did  not  undtTsland  Latin  suflicienlly  well.  (Cagnali.  Observ. 
F<ir..f!vo.,  Rotuue,  I5S'.  lib.  iii  ,c.  14.p.  222.)  Although,  says 
S[ireii^.-!  /a  .l/t'J.),  in  one  iiln  ,  ,  S. nl  ^luu*  \\\\\  not 

•idma  uf  :iuy  !»».>par;»(u»ii  helwcen  ti.e  ditiercut  braiu  !)i,'s  uf 
his  art,  at  KmnI  W-  ili,-,  n^.i  pruve  ilmt  \w  liitiiself  was  ever 
able  to  untie  ihi- iry  of  inc<licine  to  the  ]iractice.  He 
■pared  no  pa  ns  m  collec-tin'^  together  all  the  preparations 
mentioned  in  difltircnt  authors  (ca|K  1,  p-  35,  ed.  Bern- 
holdK  without  paying  the  least  attention  10  the  difTercnceof 
the  diseases  fur  which  ihey  were  prescribed.  He  coined 
Nicoudcr  almost  UlvruUy,  aud  adopted  from  other  au(u;>r8 


a  number  of  superstitious  remciiies.  He  believed,  for  ex- 
ample, that  he  had  found  a  certain  preservative  against  ili- 
bittt  of  serpents  in  Iho  plant  which  he  called  4{vTp<#tM«» 
(Allehira).  and  which  ought  to  be  gathered  adih  taw  Wfi 

hand  before  ^unrisa  (cap.  42,  p.  91).  He  ol>.i  tiv-iitu- 
mended  lunny  preparations  against  sighinj^ ;  wlueh  >l)o«« 

1  liiiw  niiieli  lie  was  attached  to  empiricism  (tap.  19.  p.  i;; 
Amoii;;^t  iiiher  antidote*  he  much  esteemed  the  Ihera>  ( 
Anton  I  us  I'acchius  (cap.  123 >.  and  a  composition  of  Z<>pyrus  tf 
Oordium.  which,  according  to  the  cui«tom  of  the  tinien.  that 
physician  prepared  every  year  wilh  much  rcremony.  Tht 
work  of  Scriboniua  ia  chieily  valuable  for  the  informAtion  at 
rontainn  relating  to  the  Materia  Medica  of  the  antiente.  It 
was  first  published  Ly  ,T.  Ruelliu^,  at  ilie  end  of  his  udiii.  1, 
of  Celsus.  l'ari.H,  15.!'J,  lid  Tins  ed.tion  was  primed  fi. 
October,  13'28,  which  thiTefuie  >.;i\l-<  it  a  lew  mornlis  prior.:;, 
over  that  published  at  Basle.  Mti'^,  bvo.,  ap.  And  Craiaii- 
druin.  which  is  sometimes  said  to  be  the  editio  prinrrpt. 
The  best  edition,  acoording  to  Choulant  c  Handb  d«r  BH- 
cherkundelfirdieAeltere  Med.,'  bvo.,  Leipzig,  IdiB).  iathat 
by  Rhodius.  Paiav.,  1G55,  4tn.;  the  lost  (which  ia  less  ooai- 
pieic  than  the  preceding)  «»  Bernhold's,  Argent..  I'S6. 

I  A  fulnre  editor  ina)'  profit  by  tluee  disjerl.-iUoiis  1>\  C  G. 
Kiilm.  Lips,  .f.o.,  Isjj  G.  entitled  "III  SltiIjiHUUI:!  l,i:gjtu 
AiMUKidver-Hninrn  Ononis  Sjie:  linf,'ii  S|iee;iii«;n." 

I  SCRIPlUHli  iyii-h.  sniplura).  Tins  word  mcjus 
■imply  a  tcrtliii^;,  but  it  lias  long  been  used  to  de»is;tiate  the 
sacred  hooks  of  the  Old  aud  New  Testament.    It  ia  thtn 

I  repeatedly  u-'ed  in  the  New  Teatameue  in  reference  to  liv 
Old  Teslamciii,  and  in  one  passage  Peter  appliaa  it  to  tti4 

'  Kpistles  of  Paul,  and  very  probably  he  meant  to  inckf* 
under  tin-  wi>rd  simu'  of  the  other  books  of  the  New  Te>:i- 
ment  whicli  vierc  tlien  written.  (2  Ptlir.  in.  In  )  The  J.: 
fcrent  f.jrms  m  wlneh  tins  wi.id  ueeins  ni  the-  N\  \v  Tes;i- 
ment  are  'the  Scripture,'  '  the  Scripluies,' Uhc  Holy  Saif- 
lures,'  'inspired  Scripture.'    (2  ilL  Ifi;  cofBi«ic 

Smith's  Scrip.  Teti.  to  thtMettiaJi,  chap,  ii^  not«  a.)  Ib« 
term  a  Scriptun  ia  abo  used  for  a  passage  in  thw  Sctf* 
tore?.   (Apockvpha:  Bible  ;  Caxok;  and  the  tttks  «f 
the  different  books  of  Ihc  Bible  ) 
SCRO'KULA,  or  SCHO'l'Hl  LA.  tl-e  leehnical  r-»su 

■  for  the  disease  that  is  popularly  called  'the  King's  Hvd:'  ii.r 

■  oritin  of  the  latter  term  w  ill  be  explained  presently ;  that 
the  former  is  very  obscure  and  uncertain.  We  find  ih«  rv-i 
sarnfula,  or  rather  scrofultp  in  the  plural* employed  for  ^1^ 
fir!it  time  to  signify  the  present  di«ease»or  ane  anpfiood  aaslj- 
gous  to  it  in  cattle,  by  Vegeliut  {DtRe  VHtrin^  liU.  m., 
i.l,  cd.  Schneider)  It  is  generally  admitted  to  .l.r  ie. 
from  the  Latin  tcriija,  urscroj)/ia,  *asow,'althouL:li  1  lie  ri  .s..; 
of  the  ilerivation  is  by  no  means  ilear.  The  samo  utu!  p. 
whatovcr  It  may  have  been,  lalluLMiced  aUu  the  Cirieek  tcJ 
Arabic  writers  in  naming  the  ilisea^ie.  as  the  former  call  * 
Xo*ptit,  or  x°*P°^*i''  latter  khamixir  tAvMcaat. 
toin.  i..  p.  154;  I.  36,  p.  I'J-l ;  1.  30.  vol.  ii..  p.  73.  \.  II;  fd 
Rom..  fid. ;  Albucasis^  Dt  Chirurg^  Itb.  i«  cap.  tl  r> 
50.  cd.  Oxon..  1778,  4to.).  both  of  whieh  wotda  ore  intimaieK 
eonnected  with  The  origin  of  the  naiue.  n<  ii):,i3X' 
to  Piiulu.s  Ae^iueia  (lib.  iv,,  cap.  33),  is  cither  us^ 
XOipaluiv  Tcr^wf,  »/  i'tnu  Tap  re.r.i'  iin  rtJKov  Cwov,  if  i-i 

roiourti/tif  «ji  yoipoi  rpf«x'/^o"i  »X'»*"" «  aecordmj*  lo  JoaittH* 
Acluarius  (Z)«  Z)/irwo/.  lib.  ii.,  cap.  37j  it  »  <>  ft 

mXtty^swvr  SaeiTy;  aeeording  to  Avicenna  (lib.  iv.,  ftiki, 
tract  '.',  cap.  9,  lom.  ii.,  p.  I»3.  ed  Vene-  .  1564.  fol.)  it  k 
•  propterca  quod  tnuKa  Bccidimt  ]  orei?,  p.i.ptcr  £>ulo*ir^ 
tern  e^)rllln.  ant  pu)|i'erca  quod  figurrp  eiiruin  sccun^ar: 
idiinnium  a>siniil,ininr  pvircis.'  Dr.  Forbo*.  in  liij»  •  S«!«- : 
Mesl.<-al  Biblio-rapliy  •  (Cyr/f*;;  r/  Prari.  Mr  I,  vol.  i 
'  hazards  the  following  conjecture,  a.*  at  least  not  mon.-  iai- 
probable  than  some  that  have  been  proposed,  viz.  that  tie 
smooth,  rounded,  conglomerated  swellings  of  the  Mahmai- 
illary  glands  (to  whirh  the  term  was  at  first  re«tricle4^ 
suggested  the  name,  from  tlieir  fanciful  reacmblauee  %e>  \ 
litter  of  young  pigs  lyinjj  hndd1e<l  together,  ur  v\ en 

llie  form  of  a  sini^le  su  .  ■ :  I  ;  luMring  «ome  reaeni  M.i  net  c. 
Its  louadod  outline  to  ine  .uniiial.  *  This  notion.'  J^-. 
'may  seem  lo  der.ve  i;reaier  )ilaiiiibility  from  the  fact  llia. 
the  Greeks  arin  il'.y  gave  the  same  iinnie  of  u  t/^'**g 
(X"*P"'-  '  '-'i^'''"  rocks  just  rising  above  the  surface  of  tii» 
sea,  from  iheir  fancied  resemblance  to  the  back  of  n  |^ 
when  awimming;  and  it  may  not  beallogether  ini  lsmnt  ii 
add,  that  the  swelling  ])rijduced  by  a  blow  upon  the  fa^-r  < 
head  is  vulj^arly  termed  a  itunue*  Tlio  classical  Lsx^ 
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terra  for  the  disease  U  'struma'  (C«1sus,  De  Medic,  lib.  v., 
rap.  28,  $  7;  Plitiy.  jVa/.. lib.  viii..  cap.  or  'slrumaj' 
Hi  tliti  plural  (Cuiiiu.  lib.  i.,  cap.  9;  Pliiiy.  lit).  xxii..cap  li!). 
^^  liirh  is  niso  a  word  of  which  no  saturactory  derivation  has 
b' ell  };iveii,  an  probably  few  persont  will  agree  with  Dr. 
Good  in  doritring  U  ftom  *r^^ '  eongMtiQQ*'  or  'msMr- 
vaitoti.'  M  ofitrav  in  •  litter,  fetthen  m  slMat  or  tMiiioan 

in  the  body.' 

Tlio  ruljtar  Engliih  name  applied  to  it,  Til. 'the  King'* 
Eril.'  (Miiimuinornlcs  the  virtues  of  Ihc  rnijn!  tnwh,  lo 
whicii.  from  the  limeaf  Kdward  ihi;  Confeis  ir  nil  ihc  reign 
of  Queen  Anne,  multiiiule>  of  poi-soii-i  atlliciod  witii  scrofula 
were  subjected.  A  Mrodar  custom  prevailed  in  Frmncu ;  aud 
iiiir3culou4  powers  for  the  cure  of  scrofula  were  likewise 
claimed  for  different  Roroitb  taints,  ibr  th«  beads  of  cer- 
tain noble  famitte^,  for  the  seventh  too.  ondfbrnany  con- 
•Wntted  springs.  The  royal  toudk  raqiKNtOono  further 
tiotiee.  fbr  though  it  i<  (generally  coniMer«3  to  boonty  a  aub- 
jc  'i  f  ir  ridicule,  ;inil  i-  I'l  <  nin.' ili.,believed  wiihoul  inquiry, 
j  i  l,  if  nny  one  will  u<.i.'  uie  trouble  fairly  to  examine  the 
evidt'nce  on  whieli  it  rc4t>.  ho  will  firobably  ii^riee  with 
Bishop  Hull  (.'^fnii.  j.  p.  1,3.},  ci\.  0"cford.  lR-27),  tli:U  "  il  i* 
unqueitio liable  lint  (Jivi.-rs  per.sinK  de^poraluly  kibourinz 
itDder  it  have  been  cureil  by  the  mere  touch  [apparently] 
'oftho  royal  hand,  auislcd  with  the  pray  ern  of  ihe  priests  of 
our  church  alteading.  UDlen  tbe  btth  of  all  oor  antient 
writers,  and  tho  eonaenlient  report  of  hundndo  of  moot  ere- 
r^iblo  penOQS  in  our  own  age  attesting  lb«  WHOM,  bo  tO  bo 
questionod.*  That  the  kin^s  nf  Enf^land  fbrteverol  oentmiot 
actually  exercised  their  i  u  li  fu  rr.-p  of  scrofulous 
complaints,  in  proved  t>y  aUiuniarit  historical  authority  ;  and 
seiinely  any  of  our  old  historians,  who  wrote  durint;  a  period 
of  at  leait  Bve  hundred  years,  have  omitted  takiii<;  iiotico 
of  this  strange  and  unaccountable  fiiet  Wc  liavc  not  room 
here  to  give  tbe  evidence  fully,  and  must  refer  tliosc  who 
n  isli  to  inquire  more  deeply  into  the  subject  to  '  A  Fnre  and 
Impartial  Inquirjr  into  thoA.ntiqutl|r  and  Bffieatqr  of  Touch- 
ing; for  ibo  Kittg'k  Svit,'  bjr  Williaai  Baokatt,  an 
srainent  aurgeon ;  '  Charisma,  sivo  Dmiuoi  Sanaiionis:  seu 
Svplieaiio  luiius  Quaestionis  do  Mirabilium  Sanitatum 
ijrfiitiit, in  ')iia  praeciputi  a^itar  de  solenni  «t  naerS  cui  Reges 
\ii!^liae.  mi  iiiiiugurau.  dtvinitus  medicaii  &unL.'  Oic.  &c., 
M'lT.  by  William  Tooker.  afterwards  dean  of  Lichfield; 
Charisma  Basilieon,  or  the  Royal  Gift  of  Heitliuj<  Strumaei, 
kc,,'  8vo.,  Lond.,  1684.  by  J.  Browne;  •  Several Chirurgical 
rreatisosi'Lood.,  1675,  fol.,  and  1 719,  Svo.  2toIs.,  by  Richard 
ViriaOintn,|MnDOipBl  8uri;eon  in  tliu  army  of  Charles  L.andaer- 
esnt-oarffMlt  to  Charles  lUwhana  HalloriAMiolA.  Mtdie. 
^iraet^  loot.  p.  399)  calls  *  insignia  ocfto  at  poritiariaiua 
■hirurxut.'  The  question  is  examined  at  some  lonjtth  hf 
bishop  Douglas,  in  his  *  Criterion  ;  or.  Miracles  Examined,* 
kc.  &c..  p.  191.  ed.  1754,  who,  while  he  denies  ihe  allej;e  1 
niraculous  powers,  fully  adimt*  tbe  reality  of  ihe  curej. 
v_-e  also  Colnuhijun's  "  Isis  Revelala:  an  Inquiry  into  the 
Jri>.^in.  Progress,  and  Present  State  of  Animal  Magneitsm,' 
Sdiii.,  1636,  2  vols.  8V0..  who  also  allows  (vol.  i.,  p.  87) '  the 
•native  etlicacy  of  the  process,'  but  conneeU  it  Hiih  the 
ifaeiiomena  of  anitnal  magnetism.  Among  the  most  curious 
tarta  of  the  subjeeb  U  maf  bo  montkmed  thiU  iho  oU  J aeobitea 
wnndorod  that  this  powor  did  not  deaeend  to  Mary.  Williaim 
•r  Aiiiio.  as  tliev  did  nut  posMM  a  full  heredilarj  tUlo,  or, 
n  other  word-v  did  not  roi^n  by  divine  right.  The  kings  of 
he  hou'ie  of  Bi  uii'ivvick.  iiuvc-.  wo  b.liese,  naver  put  this 
lowur  to  tlie  )>roof;  ami  iha  oOiee  for  the  ceremony,  which 
ippi  ars  in  our  Litiiriry^  Iste  as  1719,  has  been  silently 
iinitted.  Tiie  exiled  princes  of  the  hou<ie  of  Stuart  were 
iupputed  to  have  inh»<riied  this  virtue.  Carlo,  in  the  wcH- 
knuirii  note  to  the  iir.'«t  volume  of  his  '  Hi&tury  of  England.' 
Btenibnt  iho  ease  of  one  Christoplier  Lovcl,  who,  in  1716, 
mm  to  Arignoiv  where  the  conrk  via  then  bold,  and 
roeoived  a  temporary  cure;  and  when  Prinoe  Chariot  Ed- 
ivardwnsat  Holvro  Hl  Tl  ju^e.  in  O.  iobor.  1 743,  he, although 
)nly  claiming  to  be  prince  of  Wales  and  rei;eot,  touched  a 
feaK^le  child  I  ir  the  king's  evil,  who  in  twuniv-one  days  is 
wid  to  have  been  perfectly  cured.  (Hint  of  the  Redeih'nn, 
in  C'»n''tabl<.-"s  ■  .Mweellany  ') 

The  corupiaint  wa^i  well  known  to  ibc  .iniients.  It  is 
riighily  mentioned  by  Hippocrates  {Coae.  Prtpito!..  lora.  i., 
^  3-il»  od.  Kiihn ;  De  Gland.,  p.  496;  Aphnr.,  sect.  3.  lom. 
iK..  735);  Oolaaa  gives  a  fuller  account  (£)«  Medic-,  lib. 
v.„  eap.  '28.  seet.  7>:  and  it  is  dearribed  at  some  length  by 
Galea  (De  Meih  Meit,  lib,  Mw»  eap.  II.  ton.  x.,  p.  fn/i,  ed. 
Kiiba) :  Pu  ^i  i  u  s  Ae u  i  eta  tDt  Sa  IfaAt  lib.  i? oaph  t8«  and 
i\C  No.  iao9 


lib.  VI.,  cap.  35);  Haly  Abb.is  {Lib.  Prari,,yth.  iii..  cap.  33, 
ot  lib.  ix.,  cap.  11,  ed.  I.ugd..  4to.,  ld23> ;  Avieenna  (/boo 
n/j,  Albuca»is  {loco  cit  ),  Leonidas  (apud  Aetti,  TVAvA* 
iv..  serm.  3,  cap.  6.  p.  741,  od.  U.  Steph.),  &e. 

Scrofula  h  defined  by  Dr.  Good  (^udjf  ^  Mltd.}  to 
be.  '  indolent  glandular  tamours,  frequently  in  the  neck ; 
suppurating  slowly  tnd  imperfectly,  and  healing  with 
difficulty;  upper  lip    thickened;  skin   smooib.  counte- 
nance usually  florid:'  which  agrees  almost  exactly  with 
the  dcfiiiiiioii  (fiven  by  Cullen  in  his  '  Nos<ilot;y.''  lis 
appearance  ii,  in  general  well  known,   but  it  has  bctni 
sometimes  mistaken,  and  a  number  of  other  admenis  con- 
founded under  this  title.    It  appears  fir»t  a»  a  tumor  not 
confined  in  its  earliest  stages  to  any  one  part  of  the  body; 
which  tumor  almost  univertally  sufiiers  no  ehaogo  of  colour 
for  some  tiraOi  Hid  is  perbetly  free  from  pain  ana  inflamma- 
tion ;  it  ia  aJaoroannoBty  moToahle,  though  not  always.  Its 
progress  toon  tnHammalory  stale  is  slow,  and  it  is  very  gra- 
dually tbnt  it  shows  more  ond  more  |iain,  heat,  redness,  and 
swelling.    Its  progreis  aflurward.s  lo  supiiunilion  is  as  slow; 
and  even  after  a  fluctuation  is  perceived  m  tbe  tuniur.  it  is 
Keiier.'illy  a  lonu;  time  before  ii  britaks  and  forms  an  ulcer. 
The  tumor  differs  particularly  from  a  phlegmon,  as  it  is 
very  rarely  pomted ;  sometimes  it  is  lo,  but  it  oesar  opooa 
at  the  apeib  Mit  always  at  one  or  more  lateral  apoiluroib 
which  are  gonwiily  small  at  flrsu   From  these  aporturot 
flows  a  littio  paiulMit  nwttor*  hvt  not  in  proportion  to  ibo 
aiM  of  the  tiUDor :  it  ia  not  to  emaiatont  oa  fii%  but  of  a 
onnly  natvro,  and  whiter  than  ptiratent  matter  in  general. 
This  is  dischar;^ed  soon  .jficr  tlie  ulcrr  opens.  mixecTwitli  a 
nuuntity  of  transpsu'enl  g.li.iiiuLi  itium.    The  iiteei-  thus 
formed  heaU  very  slowly;  its  edges  arc  seldom  r«'gularly 
circular  nr  oval,  and  iliey  are  free  from  tumor  and  callus; 
by  all  which  marks  scrophulous  ulcers  may  be  eajiily  dis- 
tinguished. A  soft,  brittle,  unorganised  matter,  resembling 
curd,  or  new  cha<MO>  b  found  mixed  with  the  coolenta 
of  scrofulous  abscesses,  or  deposited  in  rounded  masses 
of  different  digress  of  flmness,  varying  in  bulk  ftom  the 
aiM  of  a  nillot  toed  to  that  of  a  hen's  egg.  To  the  rounded 
masaOB  of  thia  substance,  the  name  of  tubercUu  has  been 
assigned,  and  the  substance  itself  is  called  tidterculnus,  or 
tubercular  matter;  and  the  presence  of  this  matter  is 
regarded  by  Dr.  Cumin  (Cyclop,  of  Prticl.  Med,,  art.  *  Scro- 
fula') to  be  the  most  certain  evidence  of  the  existence  of 
the.  disease. 

Soiofuta,  though  not  a  contagious  diaeaie.  is  unques- 
tioaably  hereditary  ;  and  hence  very  gOMnUy  dependent 
upon  e  paeuliar  diathaaia.  Yet,  like  many  other  here- 
ditaiy  dtaeaaoa,  it  ia  eln  occasionally  generated  as  a 

E'maiy  oflbeiioa,  wilhoiit  noj  hereditary  taint  that  con  bo 
covered.  When  it  oceun  ai  a  primary  or  ingenenrtod 
uffei  tion,  it  is  I  v  Tiij  inr  ir,>  limited  to  any  particular 

temperament  ui  h.ilia  oi  bj<l).  Uut  where  scrofula  appears 
hereditary,  and  cspcciully  wlicrc  il  does  not  sliow  i;^t  lf  sury 
early,  it  often  actxiuipanied  with  a  peculiar  cotiiitiiution. 
•The  character  of  a  scrofulous  child,'  says  Sir  Asilcy  trooper. 
*ia  as  follows:— You  will  find  the  skin  ihin.  if  you  pinch  it. 
which  is  quite  different  from  the  skin  of  children  who  are 
not  aeroiyous ;  iu  them  the  akin  ia  solid  and  dense,  and 
the  ibrei  itioog ;  bat  in  aerofolooa  the  skin  is  thin,  and 
the  TOMnli  may  bo  aeon  tDoandering  under  it;  and  it  ia  oB 
this  acoount  that  potaona  vith  thia  disoaaa  fraqnontly  have 
a  ro^y  e^I  jur,  arising  from  the  thinness  of  the  skin,  which 
atlovvii  the  vessels  to  be  seen  under  it.  Tbe  hair  is  also 
light  coloured.  If  you  ol  rm  ,  .a  a  family  of  five  or  six 
cliildrcn,  one  amont:  tbem  who  liiis  a  delicate  ihin  i>kin,  with 
light  hair  and  complexion,  you  will  find  that  if  tbey  aro 
all  cspoaed  to  the  same  causes,  tbey  will  escape  from  any 
scrofalotja  effaction,  with  the  exception  of  the  one  stamped 
by  nalnra^  and  that  this,  during  its  growth,  will  bo  aflTecled 
by  the  Jineasn  The  hair  is  also  extremely  flna^  the  ey»> 
lashaa  long,  the  aapiie  dilated,  end  the  Ihifora  are  whet  ie 
eolled  eluMwd.  timilar  to  the  fingofa  In  phtUaloel  panaona. 
ije.  they  are  extremrlv  long  and  thin,  but  at  the  extremi- 
ties are  bmad  and  liat.  Tbe  upper  lip  is  of  considerable 
thickne**,  and  this  is  a  mark  of  debility.' 

In  oonsidtrini;  tbu  causes  of  a  disease  so  deeply  rooted 
in  the  constitution  a»  scrofula  is  universally  ackiiow led^'ud 
to  be,  it  is  iicceMury  to  direct  our  aiiention  to  eircuin-' 
stances  very  remote  in  the  history  of  those  who  aro  its  sub- 
ieeta.  Tbe  foundation  of  a  scrofulous  habit  is  frequently 
mA  doring  the  foDtal  state,  by  the  trananiis«ion  of  thai 
neottliar  orgaoiiatmi  of  the  ftame  from  patents  w  iio  ilium. 
^  VouXXI.-g 
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idvM  poMen  it.  Sorofolais  alto  obtenred  to  originato  ia 

lb«  healthy  offspring  of  healthy  parents,  under  certain 
circu'K-i  luircs,  ilie  principal  of  which  are  habitual  exii  -iii  i' 
to  i-olil  and  (lamp,  pnvaUun  of  fiuo  air  aiul  hghl,  ai.d 
vant  of  hL'alihful  eserci*e.  A  uiiiisl,  cold,  aiul  \anuljle 
olimate,  ltk«  those  of  Groat  Britain  and  Hoiiaod,  i»  {^ar- 
tieularly  favourable  to  the  development  of  icrofula;  m 
pioof  of  whiob  it  is  tttfiioient  to  adduce  tbc  grMt  pnmdencc 
ti  the  ntaUdy  in  both  of  those  couatriM.  A  twy  eolU 
or  «  hot  duMta^  f»  tbs  etlMr  hand,  aervet  ratbw  to  pro- 
tect n  agiinit  aeroAita;  the  Ibnmr.  dry  and  braeing, 
inviti'^  lo  exercise,  and  proiiio'es  digestion,  and  thus 
isiicrjgihen*  the  system  ;  whilu  ihu  latter  favour*  the  ex- 
cretions, p»i  tji  iil  iuv  that  uf  the  skin,  and  preserves  the 
body  from  thow:  »uddet»  changes  of  temperature  which  in 
our  islaiul  so  often  lay  the  foundations  uf  Kcrofuloui  affoc- 
tions.  Among  the  causes  which  appear  to  ^ve  nse  to 
scrofula  in  children,  an  the  practises  of  reanog  them  by 
the  bud  and  MickUog  thom  too  long;  tvo  OKtiames.  both 
«r  vhMi  oAoB  toad  to  tho  lamo  lawlt.— >tbo  imperfect 
nourishment  of  the  child.  Another  cause  of  this  disease  is 
confinement  in  ill-ventilated  apartments ;  for  the  deficiency 
Ofpur*.  nl  iiiosphcric  air  cannot  be  long  endu re  l.  e>i|iflcially 
during  >«uth,  without  the  most  injurious  con  m  .|ijence«. 
Acute  diseases,  especially  those  accompanied  with  cuini  cous 
•ruplions.  as  smallpox,  measles,  and  scarlet- fever,  are  often 
observed  to  have  the  effect  of  producing  the  dflvalapiBent 
of  scrofula;  and  the  more  tedious  the  eonvalewoBOO,  the 
more  frequently  do  symptumt  of  this  diaeaao  enaao^ 

We  prooeod  now  to  |ia«  briofljr  iDlwriew  the  various  parts 
■ad  organs  of  tb»  hanMa  bodf  id  whiob  aoofiila  most  com- 
monly appears,  and  to  point  out  the  modifications  of  this  dis- 
ease induced  by  the  different  properties  and  textures  of  the 
parts  adVciud.  The  first  which  presents  itself  is  the  common 
inlegumcni ;  for  the  three  species  of  'porri^o.'  named 
I  favosa,'  •larvalis.'  and  '  furfurans.' togetlier  with 'ecxema 
impetigiiipiiee'  and  'rubrum'  in  their  chronic  forms,  are 
now  frequently  considered  aa  atrumoua  diseases.  One 
variety  «f  'laptu,'  or  'noli  »o  tanjiare,'  ia  dooidedly  a 
WroluloiM  afMtion;  noaMdy,  that  iriiieh  eotniaonm  with 
■BiaU.  red,  button-liko  prominence*,  which  usually  ro- 
main  indolent  for  some  liuie,  and  then  form  erodnij;  ulcers, 
with  pale^  shiniiifj.  gpoiif,'y  granulalion*,  niid  encriislcd 
margins.  But  the  absorbent  glands,  especially  those  of 
the  neck  and  me<.cniery.  arc  ilu- parts  of  the  body  which 
have  long  been  regarded  as  tha  paeuliar  seats  of  scro- 
fula, and  the  disease,  when  it  attacho  tbo  lattef  organ,  is  of 
•afficient  importance  lo  require  a  leparato  aotiee  onder  tbo 
boad  of  Tanks  MssiNTsaica.  The  enlnrgeiaont  and  in" 
dnrataoa  at  thaso  glaodo  aia  Mill  considered  as  aSiwding 
nora  anoqaitQcat  •vidoaoa  in  Ibe  living  body  of  the  presence 
of  that  disease  than  any  other  cirrumsiuiici  t  \(  i  |  i  i!ie  dis- 
charge of  tubercuhnw  matlt'i.  A  htnphafic  gland,  when 
first  affected  with  scrofula,  is  soft  and  ilrshy.  and  its  sire 
is  increased  ;  the  texture,  as  proved  by  ia»peeuoii,  then  be* 
comes  fiimer,  <ind  (lie  colour  paler  than  in  health:  as  tho 
disease  proceeds,  portiooa  of  tbo  giond  are  observed  to  have 
altOgaftor  but  tboir  lloob»-eobMf,  and  arquireil  a  degree  of 
•MN-nanafajaikey.  and  a  textnia  anmocbing  .to  tlMt  of 
OMtOigo  J  at  loagth  a  deposilioo  of  Mft  whits  or  yelUnrisli 
■•rd^uto  aabslance  is  found  to  have  taken  place,  and  the 
*a«  anoAilous  tubercle  is  now  manifest.  J'he  size  to  wlix  li 
strumous  glandular  tumours  attain  is  in  some  instances 
enoruK-us.  The  lower  jaw  and  upper  part  of  the  neck  are 
(ic  iM  ually  seen  liun:^  round  with  such  voluminous  swell- 
ing* ci>iiiplMiely  to  d«(orm  lite  countenance  ;  and  in  the 
case  of  a  strumous  mtddle-aged  man,  both  gtoins  have  been 
seen  occupied  by  vast  glandular  tumours,  the  larger  of  wbieh 
equalled  in  kizo  the  Mir  of  a  child's  head  at  btrth.  Ttm 
Mbbngual  and  mlHBasillaijr  giandt  ai»  often  the  seat  of 
MvaAiIi.  tbo  iNumid  mora  tardy;  oeeoabnally  the  tongue 
it  attacked ;  and  the  raur  []■;  niembranes  are  fretjuently 
affected  with  this  disease,  i  iuAtj  of  the  eye  and  lachrymal 
passai^e^  are  peculiarly  liable  to  it;  which  affection  has 
bf«n  already  described  in  the  article  Ophthalmia.  The 
lunjjs  havu  loni;  been  known  to  be  particularly  liable 
to  aerofulous  dcposiis ;  and  ao  rare  is  it  to  find  tubercle  in 
aajr  other  situation  witbaut  abo  fiadiog  it  in  the  lunn.  that 
Lotus  states  he  never  met  with  an  ia  ^11  ma  no- 

■wmus  dissections  excepting  onee.ia  the  oaaa  of  a  man  who 
Md  diod  of  Ibfor.  Wban  Uus  organ  is  attacked,  the  disease 
•mmo  iba  nanw  bf  Fbtumis,  to  which  article  the  reader 
ii  nfcmd.    Tbt  ■ynoviol  notabnnw  of  Joioli  aia  w 


doubtodlj  mnob  auua  liable  to  difoaao  in  MBoAilotM  mrfgorts 
than  otboia.  InBatntnatfan  m  noio  Kodiljr  exeitm^  atri 
effusion  of  fluid  into  their  cavities  is  mOM  oaoilf  iadwecd. 
The  mamma  aud  testicle  arc  frequently  atladted;  lean 

has  been  found  afTeclcd,  but  ranly.  Tlie  frequent  occlt 
rciice  of  scrofula  w  ithin  the  ceiitr.d  or^;aiis  of  the  nertoLj 
system  has  been  satisfactorily  ascertained.  The  fhrunr  r:.- 
largemeut  of  tlie  thyreoid  glund  is  sometimes  ctinsulcrtd  u 
scrofukins;  but  this  opinion  is  probably  incorrect. 

Tbo  tnatnuont  of  scrofula  naturally  divides  itself  into  tl4 
prevtntwt  and  tbo  eurattve ;  the  former  of  which  if  Cba  Bitt 
generally  successful,  and  obviously  tfao  moia  importaDt.  i« 
some  children  aro  bom  with  tnbere1ea,or  thogemu  of  Ibeu 
already  formed,  and  as  all  are  liable  to  bceouie  k-i  ..f..-!. 
under  tha  iiilluenfe  of  various  coiulilioiis  ditriineii  IaI  Ij  li  ? 
geneial  heulih,  the  following  mlvi^c  is  given  by  Di.  Cure.:: 
(Cyclop-  <if  fract.  Mttl.)  reapecuug  thts  lauilc  ol  tcanu.^  i 
child  in  whom  circumstances  justify  the  opinion  of  a  ir:' 
dencf  to  the  disease: — 'When  the  child  of  a  acrofuloos 
btto  ia  born,  tho  inikat,  unless  tho  mother  is  firaa  froa  aD 
trams  of  the  ditOi«»  oogbt  to  be  consigned  to  a  •at-nu.-M 
of  sound  and  robust  eonstrtation,  having  an  abuitdaai  sup;  > 
of  milk.  This  aSorn  n  :'„'lit,  for  some  roonibs,  to  be  sliS- 
cient  for  the  noui ishineni  of  the  child;  but  afltrr  a  titi*. 
should  It  ap|iear  delicate,  a  lutle  i^iinjKiss  jelly  may  be  i-- 
lowed  in  addition,  or  liquid  yulW  ot  egg,  or  boef-tca.  tj- 
gelher  with  some  preparuiioa  of  whealeii  meal  or  flour,  dr 
pure  starch.  Daily  immersion  in  cold  water,  and  geollt 
faction  of  the  whole  body,  will  be  found  of  great  utilitf. 
Tba  child  ought  lo  bo  warmly  dotbod,  to  be  earned  abe« 
in  tbo  ofOR  air  as  ttaeh  as  poitiblo^  asd  the  apartmont  la 
which  it  steeps  oui(ht  to  be  kept  at  a  steady  moderate  ire- 
pemture,  and  perfectly  well  ventilated.  All  rooms  occc- 
pied  as  nurseries  for  chililren  ought  to  be  ^pacjus  tsi 
iofly,  never  situal^  m  a  sunk  tloot'  nor  in  au  aiiic.  and. 
possible,  considerably  above  the  level  of  the  ground,'  T 
all  individuals  in  whom  a  scrofulous  diatbeats  is  rnar  irVtt. 
or  oven  probable,  and  wtioao  circumstances  enable  iLi  mt* 
Ntaove  to  a  mild  elimaia.  and  to  looaltttea  itiduu»m»i]  «^ 
leeted,  sueh  ehango  offords  one  of  the  beat  enanooa  of  prr- 
venting  or  checking  the  disease.  The  facts  of  i>Cfofula  ht^.L- 
so  |ire\ulent  in  cold  damp  countries,  noted  for  uxircc5<'< 
variable  temperature,  like  tln^  k  ii^dom,  uud  of  i[-.cotB;i- 
rative  ranty  in  and  lotul  ubaciKC  fioiu  sonK'  i  tiivr  pari*  i 
the  world,  prove  sufficiently  that  climau-  n  i^f  all  Ibt  et- 
cituit;  cause:!  of  scrofula  the  most  powerful  one 

The  curaliee  trcHdiicnt  of  i>cri)fula  maybe  divided  irv 
comtUutioni^  and  iocut  applioationa.  Willi  repeet  to  the  fx- 
mart  it  would  be  impoaaiblo  hero  to  notice  all  iba  ntunorMDi 
lomediea  that  have  been  recommended  for  the  cure  uf  t  ' 
disease;  we  must  be  coiUent  with  pointini;  out  ibu&«  v.x 
are  most  generally  esteemed.  Of  ull  the  remedies  emplcj^^ 
in  ihe  irratiiient  oi  aerofula,  perhaps  none  have  eiijo,>r<:  i 
greater  repul;iiiou  than  mercuriiils,  luit  it  i>  <jiuy  from  li*: 
purgative  and  alierative  effects  that  liiey  prove  bcnefic.l. 
and  not  when  they  produce  that  powerful  inducuce  on  t  ..' 
frame  which  so  laraly  Aula  to  onsuo  ftvm  tboir  fre«  oxto- 
tion.  Toni(»  aro  amongst  tbo  mostTaluaUe  tensoditi ; 
Iboso^  cinchona  is  porhaps  tha  most  cfloocious.  and  firv 
tbo  eoneenttated  fbrm  Iti  which  it  can  now  be  e.\>itl-.)«4 

(viz.  the  disulphate  of  quiiia),  the  nl^>^l  gLiinanv  availAi'.c. 
Oiher  vLgelabU;  tomes  und  bitters  have  butti  a^mit}i*te<«: 
I  with  advaiila-e  in  scrofula,  such  as  caluQiba,  gentian,  i'  ^ 
hop.  Ol  the  metallic  tonics  used  in  scrofula,  iruu  is  litit 
winch  has  been  found  the  most  beneficial;  and  I  lie 
forms  of  exhibitiag  it  are  tho  Vinum  Ferht  tb«  Tiaoai 
Ferri  Sesquichlondi,  and  the  Ferii  Sea^uiosidwat^  n 
powdor.  lodiii^  aa  piaaoribod  by  JUugol.  is  at  pfoaoot « 
eonsidoiabhi  reputo.  It  ia  aoecOHfiilty  em|doyed  boib  m- 
ternally  and  locally,  in  each  of  wliich  modi.s  it  increase*  lii 
action  of  the  absorbents:  an<l  in  (he  letter  it  likewwcftcc 
induces  sui>pumtioii  of  strumous  tumours,  and  ihus  has:<^< 
their  removal.  The  use  of  baths  in  the  treat  ni,»in  ©f  >j;4- 
mous  an'ections  is  of  great  value,  the  kind  of  baiU  to  b«Riide 
choice  of  being  deiermitied  by  the  existing  atato  of  the  fo- 
tient.  Sudden  immanioit  i»  odkl  awtar,  lid  aapaotaUy  mo* 
walor,  bas  long  boso  an  appravod  tamody  in  aoralUa;  but 
when  tha  strnigth  of  tbo  patient  is  so  ladnced  thai  e>* 
kindly  glow  follows,  and  when  there  is  decided  fevcri^l:: 
the  cold  plunge  bath  is  not  admissible.  In  tuust  c«s«»  tii* 
warm-water  bath,  and  still  more  that  of  VapOIBV  Will  bs 
found  highly  soothing  and  restorative. 
WilhMipoal  totba  iposl  traMMMl*  indobotaccoAto 
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tumouni,  when  the  health  is  little  reduced,  may  be  dispersed 
or  made  to  nuppuralc  bv  ror\iinuc<l  pressure,  ur  by  blistering, 
which  can  be  employed  when  the  sitaation  of  the  swelling; 
will  not  admit  or  pressure.  In  the  treatment  of  scrofulous 
ulcers,  Mr.  Russell  considers  that,  under  the  onlinarv  rir- 
cumsianccs  of  the  complaint,  thesimjdc^it  and  mildest  dress- 
ings answer  best.  Cold  spring-water  is  a  favourite  appli- 
eation  with  many  practitioners;  and  preparations  of  lead  arc, 
upon  the  whole,  very  convenient  and  useful  applicntions, 
provided  the  t>olution'i  be  used  in  a  state  of  liufUcienl  dilution 
to  prevent  irritation.  Formerly,  the  extirpation  of  scrofulous 
(umourM  was  advised,  but  this  method  is  now  ronsidered  as 
beinj?  for  the  most  part  injudicious  and  unnecessary,  with  the 
exception  of  diseased  joints  and  a  few  other  parts  which  fre- 
quently require  being  amputated  for  the  sake  of  saving  the 
patient's  life.  Caustics  have  been  employed  for  the  same  pur- 
poses, insicail  of  the  knife ;  but  as  ihcy  effect  the  objeet  in 
view  lc»s  curiainly,  more  painfully  and  tediously,  and  cause 
extensive  uh  ers,  they  are  disused  by  all  the  best  surgeons 
of  the  pre>ont  day.  Some  authors  advise  making  issues, 
and  keeping  them  open,  in  order  to  prevent  any  ill  effects 
from  the  healing  of  tho  scrofulous  ulcers.  Issues  may 
perhaps  b«  unnecessary  fbr  any  purpose  of  this  kind  ;  but 
5iey  are  eminently  useful  as  a  part  of  the  local  treatment 
of  scrofulous  joints  and  abscesses.  When  all  hope  of  re- 
covering a  diseased  portion  of  the  bo<ly  is  at  on  end,  the 
question  immediately  prcKcnts  itself  whether  such  part  ought 
not  to  be  removed  by  an  operation.  In  considering  the  pro- 
priety of  amputation,  it  is  necessary  to  determine  how  far 
the  continuance  of  tho  affections  brings  the  patient's  life  into 
Tiazard,  and  whether  he  has  still  suHicieni  strength  left  to 
undergo  tho  operation.  When  another  important  joint,  or 
a  vital  organ,  as  the  lungs  or  bowels,  is  already  the  seat  of 
incurable  disease,  such  operation  is  nugatory,  and  in  such 
cases  unquestionably  it  should  not  bo  performed.  Great 
caution  however  is  required  in  making  our  final  decision; 
for  every  practitioner  of  expcrienrohas  seen  instances  where 
the  symptoms  of  visceral  disease  appeared  almost  to  preclude 
hone,  and  vet  have  yiolde<l  on  the  removal  of  the  local  irri- 
tation, and  a  cure  has  been  the  happy  result  (Cooper'* 
Surff.  Diet. ;  Cyclop,  nf  Pract.  Med,  &c.) 

SCROPHUL.\RI.\*CE/K,  a  natural  order  of  plants  be- 
longing to  the  dicarpous  group  of  raonopctalous  Exogens 
Tho  plants  of  this  order  are  herbaceous  or  shrubby,  with 
round  and  knotless  or  square  and  nodose  stems.  Leaves 
ulternato.  undivided  or  lobcd.  sometimes  collateral ;  the 
Uoral  ones  sometimes  double  and  placerl  near  each  other 
"The  indorcricenco  is  variable,  usually  spicate.  racemose  or 
Iiatiiculate,  seldom  solitary.  The  calyx  is  i  parted,  seldom 
4-parted;  the  sepals  often  unequal,  tho  upper  one  being 
Isrgcst,  tlie  two  lowest  smaller,  the  lateral  ones  smallest ; 
corolla  4-5  parted,  tube  short  or  long,  limb  Hat  or  erect, 
nearly  equally  divided  or  labiate,  imbricate  in  ipstivati'.n  ; 
•taraens  l-A,  didynamous,  rarely  equal,  alternate  with  the 
lubes  of  the  corolla,  the  fifth  stamen  and  sometimes  the 
three  upper  ones  abortive ;  anthers  '2  celled  or  sometimes 
growing  together  1-wlletl,  opening  longitudinally  ;  ovary 
superior,  2  celled,  many  seedetl ;  stvlo  simple ;  slf(;ma 
mostly  simple,  entire,  emar;5inate  or  bifid,  often  llaitened, 
occasionally  double  at  the  point*  of  the  divisions  of  the  style  ; 
fruit  capsular,  seldom  berried,  bi-carpellary.  i-cillcd,  some- 
times with  2  entire  or  bifid  valves,  sometimes  with  4  entire 
ones,  sometimes  opening  by  pores  or  lids,  dissepiment  paral- 
lel or  opposite  to  the  valves,  finally  loose  in  the  centre,  or 
altogether;  placenta?  adhering  to  the  dissepiment;  seeds 
indefinite,  albuminous. 

Scrophulariaceaj  are  nearly  allied  to  SolanaccT,  «nd  in 
tome  instances  it  is  difficult  to  say  to  which  of  these  two 
orders  plants  may  belong.  Benlham  separates  these  orders 
by  a  i>uri'ly  artificial  distinction,  considering  as  Solanacea? 
such  Rcnera  as  have  a  plaited  cor  11a  and  5  stamina,  and  as 
Scrophulariaeeto  all  those  in  which  either  the  fifth  stamen 
is  wuiiting  or  the  aestivation  of  the  corolla  is  imbricated.  Of 
the  orders  with  irregular  tlowers.  those  which  may  be  mis- 
taken for  ScrophulariarejD  are  Gcsnerareas  and  Orobancha- 
coB».  which  are  distinguished  by  their  unilocular  ovarium  with 
parietal  placcniSB;  and  the  Bignoniacctc.Cyrlandracea),  and 
Pedaliacea?,  which  have  seeds  without  albumen,  and  the 
two  latter  have  a  unilocular  or  spuriously  •2-4-locular  fruit. 
Lenlibulacetp  are  i  loselv  allied  to  this  order,  but  are  dis- 
tinguished by  their  unilocular  fruii,  free  central  placenlro, 
and  minute  embryo. 

The  ScrophulBriacen),  arc  very  widely  diffused  over  the 


surface  of  the  earth,  being  found  in  the  whole  range  of 

climate  between  the  roldcst  point  at  which  vegetation  occurs 
at  the  poles,  and  the  hottest  parts  of  the  tropics.  In  the 
torrid  lone  of  both  worlds  they  are  very  abundant,  and  form 
a  'i6(h  part  of  the  (lowering  plants  of  Europe  and  a  .36th  of 
those  of  North  America.  In  New  Holland  and  New  Zea- 
land they  are  common,  and  the  barren  shores  of  Tierra  del 
FuegD  produce  several  species.  Scrophulariaccoi  are  ia 
general  sunpiciuus  plants.  Several  of  them  are  active 
poisons,  and  though  all  do  not  possess  deleterious  properties^ 
they  are  all  more  or  leas  acnd.  Some  are  esculent,  but 
they  require  great  caution  in  their  preparation  as  food:  heat- 
or  vinegar  appears  to  lessen  or  destroy  their  injurious  prin- 
ciples, and  these  agents  should  be  employed  in  preparing 
them  for  use.  Amoni;st  those  which  are  edible  are  the  3ft- 
multtt  lulea  and  gultalut.  the  former  bein'4  eaten  as  a  pot- 
herb in  Peru,  and  the  latter  as  a  salud.  Achimenet  cochin- 
ehincntit,  when  pickled,  is  much  esteemed,  in  the  country 
where  it  grows,  as  an  article  of  diet.  Many  of  the  »p«;cies  of 
this  order  are  used  in  medicine:  the  Diffi  talis  purpurea,  or 
purple  foxglove,  has  a  powerful  inlluence  on  the  system 
and  is  a  valuable  remedy  in  many  diseases.  [Dioitalis 
Purpurea.]  Gratiola  (^fficinalti,  the  hedge  h)s»op,  is 
also  an  active  medicine,  and  so  efficacious  was  it  once 
esteemed  that  it  received  the  name  of  Gratia  Dei.  It  is 
bitter,  and  acts  as  a  purgative  and  emetic,  and  is  indebted 
for  these  properties  to  a  peculiar  principle  called  gratiotina. 
Scrophulana,  the  genus  which  is  the  typo  of  the  order, 
derives  its  numa  frurn  tho  resemblance  of  tho  tumid  roots 
of  some  of  the  species  to  scrophuluus  sncUings  of  the  neck, 
to  winch  they  were  applied  upon  the  absurd  suppuaition 
that  nature  thus  pointed  out  the  remedies  for  diseases.  & 
nodota  has  a  bitter  taste,  and  a  decoction  of  its  leaves  is 
used  for  curing  the  scab  in  swine.  S.  a(fuaticu  is  called  by 
tho  French  herbe  du  sit'ge,  from  the  circumstance  of  the 
garrison  of  Rochello,  during  tho  celebrated  siege  by  Car- 
ainal  Richelieu  in  1C28,  Laving  supported  themselves  by 
partaking  of  its  root. 


Rlilaanlhn*  hinaia. 
a.eulttnft.  ittonint  \nic*  and  ioll"t»«ene« ;  »,  rorotl*  oprnot,  »l»oirioi  dfclf- 

ixtnom  »tnnirn«:  r,  jirmpnal^  roroDi,  Hud  aJjrx  :  rf.  pl*iU ;  t.tmX;/.  ftA 
with  •inbfyo  lying  m  ita«  »Ibnm«n. 

SCRUPLE  (tcrupulitm.  diminnliveof  seruput,  a  term  for 
a  sort  of  pebble,  probably  used  in  counting)  is  now  used 
uiily  as  the  third  part  of  a  dram,  or  the  24lh  part  of  an 
ounce,  in  the  apoihecarits"  division  of  the  troy  pound.  It 
was  used  originally  as  the  i4th  part  of  the  Roman  uncia; 
afterwards  as  the  'sixtieth  pvrt  ot  an  hour,  or  what  is  now 
called  the  minute.  Tho  sixtieth  part  of  a  minute  was  called 
scrupulum  secundum,  the  sixtieth  part  of  a  .scrupulum  se- 
cundum was  scrupulum  tertium,  &c.,  whence  our  terras 
second,  third.  Sic.  appliwl  to  the  sexagesimal  divisions  of 
the  minute.  It  is  worth  noting  thnt  the  aiiticnt  form  of 
iho  word  is  also  scripulum  and  scriptulum,  which  might 
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auRscM  a  difTerent  ilprivation  of  the  word  as  a  vreicht  or 
IMUure.  ll  may  b«»  wtMrih  while  to  add  that  the  acnipuUini  is 
AaMeribed  by  UnticoB^piiers  ^  pebble,  such  as  fuund 
its  way  between  the  sandnl  and  the  foot,  whence  the  uie 
of  the  word  to  denote  a  diflicult)  or  objeclion. 

SCUDS'RI.  GEOROS  Dlt»  wm  bom  about  1601.  at 
Htm  in  Norinimdie.  of  wbkib  jplaM  bn  Imtbor  wu  gofer> 
nor  flieuienant  de  roi).  Young  Scudiri  vaa  braugbt  up  by 
his  father  to  the  profession  of  arms,  but  ho  quitted  it  about 
1630  for  lliat  of  a  dramatist,  in  which  he  bud  al  fir-,t  little 
BUcce»»,  and  \ka«  wry  poor;  but  both  bis  lepuiation  and 
circumstances  graduaUy  improved,  and  he  was  regarded  hy 
many  as  equal  to  P.  Corueille,  with  whom  he  was  on  lerius 
of  intimacy,  tdl  the  unusual  success  of  'TheCid'  threw 
SeudM  into  tbo  staadt^  and  ciiu»od  a  reeling  of  envy,  to 
wbieh  bo  gnve  vent  in  *Obaenrations  sur  lo  Cid.'  Paris. 
1637 :  these  Observations  were  publiabod  «nonyinou«ly,  but 
the  author  soon  became  known,  and  Corbeino  rspliod  in  a 
biller  epigram,  in  which  he  dcsciibtil  his  late  friend  as  a 
'.solemn  fool.'  Scud^ri  hawoor  was  favoured  by  Cardinal 
Richclu-u,  who  was  also  olTeniled  to  find  that  CurnLMllo  had 
obtained  a  degree  of  patronage  from  the  public  winch  ren- 
dered the  great  poet  independent  of  the  '.^reat  minister. 
In  1641  or  1642  Scudiri  waa  appointed  Kovernor  of  Noire 
Dune  de  la  Garde,  a  anall  fort  situated  on  a  rock  near 
IfaiMilla,  whoro  bo  voot  to  reaide,  but  aoou  returned  to 
Parb.  and  it  was  baauKously  said  of  bim  in  1696,  tbat  bo 
bad  '  shut  up  the  fort,  returned  to  Parte  by  tbo  cmeb,  and 
for  flfleen  years  had  carried  the  key  in  nte  paekot'  In 
ISbO  he  was  i-lectcd  n  nu-inber  of  tbo  Aoadtel*  Fnuigaiae. 
He  died  at  I'aru,  May  14,  l(>l>7. 

In  the  period  from  1631  to  1644,  Scud^ri  produced  nw- 
teen  play*  under  the  following  titles: — *  L'Arooui  T>nnini- 
que,'  *  ArmeniuB.'  'Orantc.' '  Lygdamon."  '  Le  Vassal  Gi'nc- 
reux,* '  Le  Trompeur  Puni,' '  La  Mori  de  C^ar.'  '  L'Amant 
Liberal.'  'Didon.'  'Eudoxe.'  '  Aiidromire.'  'Axiane,'  *  Le 
Fila  SupiMwi,'  *Le  Prince  Deguiai.'  'LlUustio  Blast.'  and 

*  La  CotnMio  dee  CbniMient.'  Ho  aho  wrote  *  Pbeeiaa  ]>(• 
■verses,'  Paris,  164^1,  4to.,  and  'Alaric,  ou  Rome  Vaincue,' 
Pans.  1654,  folio,  an  heroic  poem,  which  he  undertook  at 
the  request  of  Chri>tina,  queen  of  S  ^c  kn.  He  also  wrote 
a  few  other  works,  but  they  are  not  worth  nteiiliuning. 

Scud/rri  is  one  of  those  who  have  left  '  a  lasting  tomb.* 
Hu  name  is  familiar  to  us  from  the  reputation  which  he 
once  had.  but  both  his  plays  and  poems  are  deservedly  ne- 

Ki^d,  or  are  only  looked  into  from  a  motive  of  curiosity, 
was  a  man  of  excessive  vanity,  and  in  the  prefaces  to 
WflBo  of  bie  plays  boaata  of  bia  own  Boriia  in  terms  wbich 
indicate  the  moat  perfect  ■elf'MTisfiHstion,  wbieh,  taken  in 
connection  with  the  patronage  of  Richflieu,  may  partly 
account  for  the  fame  which  he  had  in  hi»  ilay,  the  tna^s  of 
mankind,  little  capable  of  juHging  for  themselves,  for  the 
most  part  aUowing  a  man  to  lake  that  station  which  he 
uissumes,  rather  than  phciog  bin  in  that  to  vbieh  bis 
merut  entitle  him. 

SCUDE'RI.  MADELINE  DE,  the  sister  of  George  do 
SendAri.  was  bora  in  1607.  Site  ia  the  aolboress  of  toveral 
ToliUDiiHMia  rooMnoes  wbieb  bad  an  extraordinary  reputa- 
tkm:— 'Ibiahan,  ou  HUutfre  Bassa,'  Paris.  1641,  4  voU. 
8m;  'Artamine,  ou  Ic  Grand  Cyrus,'  Paris,  1650,  10  vols. 
Bvo. ;  '  Clflie,  Hi.slo;rc  Roinaine,'  Pans,  liljti,  10  vols.  8vo.; 
•Aliiialiuh',  (>"  ^Esciu^c  Reitie,"  I'on.s,  lOCU,  a  vol».  «vo. 
•L'niusiri'  Uli  a,  '(  iri  ,'  and  some  of  the  first  volumes  of 
•Cl^lie,"  vmm  piibtiitlied  under  the  name  of  George  de 
ScuUcri,  but  afier  the  auihore^;*  became  known  her  other 
works  were  published  uionymously.  Besides  these  prand 
romances.  Haderooisello  do  SoudAri  wrote—' Celinte,'  1661. 
8vo.;  'Femmee  Ulualrea.  ott  Haiaagues  Horonuee.'  I66A, 
ISmo.;  'Matbide  d*Aguifau-,'  16C9.  Svo,;  *Lb  FMBenede 
de  VersaiUoa,'  1669,  bvo.;  *DiMoun  do  la  Gloire.'  1671. 
12mo..  which  obtained  the  prite  of  eloquence  given  by 
the  ArB:l-'i:i  Franijaise;  'Conversations  uur  divers  Su- 
jet»,'  If.-  ;,  i  \ols.  12rao. ;  'Conversations  NoUNelles,'  I6e4, 
2  Vol,  I  ji.i  ). ;  "Conversations  Morale*,'  Ui8(j,  '.i  vols.  1-Jmo. ; 

*  Nuuvelle»  Conversations  de  la  Morale,'  ;'ib8.  i  vols.  \'imo. ; 
*Entretiens  de  Morale.'  1692.  2  voU.  ISmo. ;  '  Nouvelles 
Fables  en  Vers,'  1685.  l2mo.i  bosidos  a  giost  number  of 

*  Vera  de  Soci6ie.'  addressed  to  her  CODtMBporaries. 

MadamoieeUo  do  Beudfei  ma  a  tart  «f  floam  of  thaFan- 
abn  Blua^Sloekinge.  tba  «Pi«eiettMt  Ridiealeg*  of  the 
aeventot-'nth  century,  and  she  enjoyed  this  '  Jiigh  an  1  pr.lmy 
state'  ot  honour  till  her  death,  wtiich  did  not  occur  itU  June  j 
Sl»  1791,  wbaa  aba  vaa  ia  bar  t4tb  yaar.  Tht  piaiaea  b«>  I 


stowed  upon  Iter  wore  not  confined  lo  the  faabianabto ■OMi^ 

of  the  Hole!  de  RsiiubouiUet.  of  which  she  was  tbaacitna^ 
Icdged  dictator,  but  euloRiums  in  no  iiuaMi  red  icims  «.  ;e  Ix- 
ktuwed  upon  b«sr  byHuet.  the  learned  bishop  of  .\  •  r  :ii  . 
by  Mosi^ron.  bishop  of  Tulle.  l>v  iIk-  <  .ordinal  D*  [im,-: 
and  many  othem.  Ulinstina  of  l^wcdcu  honoured  her  «iijt 
bar  correspondence,  and  gave  her  a  pension.  She  lad  • 
panaion  aUo  from  Oardinal  Maiaria,  which,  al  :be  mvnaK 
of  Madame  da  Haintenon.  via  continued  and  aacwwim 
by  Louis  XIV.  ^ 

Mademniselle  de  Scud£ri  seems  to  baveboen  moelMad  %t 
her  pre-ci  I  1  1  rr;  of  honour  partly  to  the  tact  with  which 
all  her  works  were  adapted  to  the  usages  of  the  societ*  u 
which  she  moved,  many  ot  the  frequenters  of  the  H6trl  Ic 
Rambouilh-t  being  reeo^'iiiscd  lu  ibe  beioeit  and  heloi^c» 
of  her  roiiwiicLi,  and  p.irtly  to  a  factitious  brilliancy  of  cun 
veisalion  wbich  consisted  of  ridiculous  puehlitiea  and  a  pi^ 
of  imagination  in  tlie  worat  taate,  all  founded  upon  thait 
conventionalisms  itf  poUtanass  and  gallantry  armeh  woa 
current  among  the  nlsbionable  aoeiety  of  that  mfft.  I««e 
was  the  inexhuuslible  theme  of  all  these  romances  and  eoo- 
versalions;  the  heroes  of  antiquity  are  transfunned  tat» 
French  petit-matlres,  and  the  heathen  mvLhology  Kuppltrd 
its  store  of  imagery  and  aUusion  to  decorate  the  la^hiofiablc 
manners  atid  pcnionages  of  the  oge  of  Louis  XIV  It 
must  be  added  however  that  Madeiiioi»eUe  ds  Scud^ri  ap~ 
pears  to  have  been  a  woman  of  veiy  amiable  dispoaiti^s. 
was  greatly  esteemed  by  iter  lemale  aisoeiala^  ait4  be4 
several  professed  adulien  among  the  genlfaMMMi  ffco^t 

she  was  very  >i>^ly. 

(Bui^raphie  UnivertelU ;  Moreri,'  Grand  Dictiontmn 
Histonque.) 

SCUl)0.  [Money] 

SCULPTURE,  in  its  strict  sense,  is  the  art  of  carnr.^ar 
cutting  any  material  into  a  proposed  form  or  shape.  Ia  m 
more  general  acceptation  it  is  the  art  of  repiuseutinaeb' 
jeets  by  ibm;  atia  is  thua  applied  to  carrins,  wndwiing 
{or  the  ptastio  artx  easting,  wbetbar  in  natal  ar  otbar  ma- 
terials, and  to  gem-engraving.  Seulplnre  is  praetMed  n 
various  ways  ;  namely,  in  forming  entire  or  in»ul«i«i 
figures,  8i  -sialiies  or  groups,  calleil,  in  technical  lantr^i^e, 
'  the  routid  ;'  or  in  repress ii tint;  object*  more  or  le-.*  ra.-^J 
without  their  being  entirely  detached  from  a  backgnv.r  ; 
This  latter  is  termed  'relief.'  and  the  degrees  of  r«.hcf  art 
defined  by  modern  writers  and  artists  by  the  exprrsstx^ 
aito  rilievo,  when  the  object  is  so.  salient  as  to  bo  tmiij 
'  round i*  bauo-rilievo,  when  it  is  slightly  raigcd  from  tiw 
hacknound ;  mmI  nuKXO'rHievo,  wben  a  madiun  »  fn- 
served  between  the  extremely  high  end  the  very  flat  *  rel  ief 

I  Tiieie  is  another  variety  of  this  manner  of  working  'b^**- 
rilievo,'  which  is  only  or  chielly  found  in  Egyptia;:  icui^ 
lure;  the  outline  is  sunk  into  the  plane  or  ^rourui,  id 
the  parts  ore  then  fornuNl  anrl  rounded  on  tbo  prtnci^ 
of  basso-riliuvo.  By  this  mode  of  working  there  is  uOuiM} 
no  pi  ejection  beyond  the  pruQIe  or  face  of  the  oHgieil 
ground;  to  gain  effect  therefore  in  this  kind  of  refieverf tO' 
Iw/io.  tbo  Egyptian  artists  &e|)uanily  painted  tha  arailpiaia 
It  is  not  naeeaiary  ta  enter  into  a  dtientiion  of  tba  vmrws 
opinions  respecting  the  comparative  antiquity  of  the  sr- 
of  painting  and  sculpture.  Fliny's  story  (Hi»t.  Nat ^  tin 
I2)oflho  tlaughier  of  Dibuiades  baring  t!;ne<l  the  -i-y. 
line  of  ber  lover's  profile  on  the  shaduw  caul  ou  v^il 
and  of  tltis  outline  being  afterwards  filled  in  with  ria. 
by  her  father,  would  give  the  piiorily  to  drawing  ; 
seems  obvious  that  drawing  an  outline  must  b«  ■ck^ 
cedent  to  modelling,  or  catting  in  relie/;  but  a  irnli 
ransideration  will  sulllea  to  aataUish  the  {irobahiliiy  iW 
iiwii/d/«rf  objeeU  and  flfptreswefe  made  in  the  very  nt]^: 
times.  So  many  materials  offered  themselves  upon  mh^^ 
the  iniilative  faculty  could  be  exercised,  that  tbefw  rtr 
be  liitlc  duubt  that  rude  alletnpis  at  forming  da;,  »♦ 
any  oilier  plastic  substance,  inio  a  dcGncd  khap«,  vert 
amongst  the  fuiit  exercises  of  human  ingenuity ;  aa4 

'  the  easy  task  of  thus  repeating  or  copyini;  the  r«wl  fiam 
of  an  object,  compared  with  that  of  representing  by  bam 
(and  on  a  flat  surface)  its  partial  and  perspeetive  immf 
anca,  is  quite  suiBeiant  to  lead  to  tba  tnfereaee  tb«c  ik.i 
waa  the  aarliaat  mode  of  imitaikm.  Tba  antiant»  appear  tj 
have  availed  ihemseUes  nf  every  knowu  material  i  hat  wu 
capable  of  beini^einployid  in  sculpture.  Pliny.  PatM^nuv 
and  other  writers  supply  some  curious  infurmatibii  mi  ih:* 
subject,  for,  in  descnbine  works  of  art,  they  usuaUv  nugUaaa 
the  materiab  in  vbiob  tbey  ware  aneuted. 
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For  modelling,  cUf.  wax,  and  alurco^  or  p1a»ter,  appear 
to  have  b««a  univenally  adopted ;  and  works  of  great  an- 
ti[)U(ly,  formed-  of  tliL-!>e  substances,  are  still  preserved. 
The  clay  mode!  was  usually  baked,  by  nliich  il  acquired  n 
hat(lncft:t  bcarccly  itifuriur  to  ^tuiie.  Moulds  were  vA&o  roado 
of  clay,  and.  being  subjected  to  the  above  process,  were 
tafcly  used  as  forms  into  whieh  softer  substances  roulil  be 
pressed,  and  thus  objeeis  were  multiplied  without  difficulty. 
Tbe  almuat  oottDtkH  numlMir  of  figures,  bassi-rilievi.  lamps, 
tile«.  architectural  wsaaMOta*  ytmt,  domeMie  uUwatIs, 
•tamps.  &c..  which  are  louod  of  this  materia)  (called  l^fro- 
C'Jtj,  baked  t  jiilij,  [  luvo*  the  extent  of  its  eraployiiicit!  in 
tlie  earlier  ages  ut  iiis.  The  objects  usually  composed  of 
tcrra-cotta  are  of  stnull  dimensions,  but  there  arc  instances 
of  its  heing  used  for  works  of  considerable  mzc.  In  the 
Museo  Borbonico  at  Naples  are  two  statuct,  of  Jupiter  and 
Junn,  above  six  feet  high,  and  two  others,  oaeof  an  actor 
;iih1  the  other  an  actres^  above  lour  ftat  Ugh.  They  were 
Atunil  at  Pompeii.  The  iarger  figuiw  aw loferiot  in  their 
forrai  to  tlio  othrrii  %«t  wnather  the  fhulls  of  proportion 
aiiso  from  the  shrinkiog  or  eontraction  of  the  olay  m  bak* 
ing,  or  were  errors  in  the  original  modelling,  it  is  not  easy 
to  'leteriiiine.  The  ^|  .  -iLiu  ns  of  lerra-cntla  preserved  in 
England  are  for  the  must  part  of  small  sue  ;  but  ibeic  are 
sonic  very  beautiful  oljccta,  both  for  execution  ami  subject, 
in  tlio  Towuley  collection  of  the  British  Museutu.  li  ap- 
pears highly  probable  that  the  antients  always,  or  almost 
always,  painted  their  lerro-vMa  works.  In  many  inslances 
the  colour  still  remains,  and  lha  dmpariaa  of  figwres*  and 
portiona  of  arehitactural  ernanant^  ohan  exhibit  well  pra- 
■ervad  designs  of  border  patterns.  The  employment  of  wax 
for  roodclhng  and  casiinj;  ean  be  traced  to  a  very  remote 
period.  The  Romans  also  cinplojcd  it  far  making  statues, 
or  perhaps  only  busts.  It  was  a  custom  in  some  families 
to  jireserve  portraits  of  their  ancestor*.  They  were  kept 
in  an  uparliiient  in  their  palaces  especially  appropriatLd  to 
tlii«  pious  purpose,  from  which  they  were  only  removed  on 
particular  occaiioai,  such  as  on  the  death  of  a  memberof  the 
fatndy.  when  it  waa  oonaidered  a  mark  uf  distinciiou  to  carry 
bofoi  e  the  body  of  lh« deceased  lhacapMMatattons,  or  ieonet, 
jf  his  more  eminent  predecessors.  Pliny  alludas  to  these 
figures  of  Wax  (xxxv.,  -2).  On  occasions  of  ceremony,  and 
»l  particular  fesuvaU.  they  often  were  di.  i  i  1  in  real 
Irapery.  A  great  jpruixirlion  of  the  oriiauici.>al  work 
111  the  buildings  of  Pompeii  is  of  itucea  or  plaster.  On 
the  outer  walls  of  a  small  temple  or  chapel  in  the  ctmrt 
>f  the  temple  of  Isis  there  were,  some  few  years  ago,  I  wo 
stucco  bassi-rilievi  of  considerable  sise  and  of  good  design, 
jut  which,  by  exposure  to  the  atmospbenb  and  other  inju- 
riea  waatonli  inflicted  by  uavalleni  ate  now  nearly  if  not 
BBtiraty  destroyed.  Few  eolleetions  of  Bntiqttiiies  are 
without  specimens  of  figures  and  ornaments  modelled  in 
:his  material.  Some  in  the  British  Museum  are  eumples 
>f  ^leaL  delicacy  and  sharpness  of  cxemiiott.  HiSy  of 
linn  are  jiainled  ;  red  is  the  prevailing  colour. 

Tlio  hit  of  materials  used  for  Carved  works  comprises 
:vcry  substance,  hard  or  soft,  that  could  by  poMibility  be 
srepioyad  for  the  purpose,  including  porpoyry,  basalt, 
granite,  marble,  alabaster,  ivory,  bone,  and  wood  of  all 
'iiiids.  The  three  first-named  vera  used  chiefly  by  the 
Bgy  ptiuUk  who  saam^  in  all  thmr  oumumanla  of  art,  to  have 
irurked  with  the  view  of  se«nring  the  durability  of  their 
irodurtiou'*.  emi  loyiiiK,  whenever  ihey  could  do  so,  and 
,'>|4ecially  for  works  of  iinportanee.  materials  likely  to  resist 
In-  action  of  the  atmosphere.    When  the  introduction  of 

uic  of  the  superstitions  of  Egypt  into  Rome  led  to  the 
|)tioii  of  the  Egyptian  style  of  sculpture,  il  became  the 
li  luon  to  execute  works  of  art  in 'the  above  materials;  but 
his  did  not  occur  till  the  reign  of  Hadrian*  btfbn  and  after 
irbtch  tima  they  are  seldom  met  with. 

The  variafy  of  marbles  known  and  used  by  the  antients 
s  almost  infinite.  ( Pliny,  Hiat.  Nat.,  xxxvi.  7.)  Those  pre- 
erred  fur  their  superior  texture,  colour,  or  applicability 
o  sculp'L.i  .  'Mc,  lust,  the  Parian,  which  was  found  in 
lie  island  i'aios.  It  is  called  also  Marpessian,  from  the 
u  i.iiitaio  from  winch  il  was  brought;  and  sometimes  Lyg- 
liniim  or  Lychneum,  perhaps  from  its  bright  sperklmg  ap- 
Marance.  In  thesec.^nd  rank  was  the Penlelic  marble,  w  hich 
vas  procured  from  Mount  Pentelicus,  in  the  neighbourhood 
>f  Athens.  It  v«as  highly  esteemed  by  the  sculptors  of  anti- 
luity.  Its  colour,  hlw  that  of  the  Farian  marble^  is  white ; 
mt  It  imually  baa  •  edd  Mnish  tmn,  arising  from  the  grev, 
oA  iottwlinwa  gtwnisti,  atnaki  that  mm  tonnigh  it;  wbila 


the  general  b««  of  the  maiMeof  Paros  is  warm  anrl  cr<^ntiiy 
The  Italians  often  call  the  Pentelic  marble  mamio  iaim'-j. 
from  the  saU-M.  -  :i|  peBrance  of  its  grain  or  crystals.  '1  he 
marble  of  M  nuu  Hymetius  in  Attica  was  also  much  es- 
teemed ;  iL  i  >  ^i^^mbled  in  colour  the  Pentelic.  .\rier  the  con- 
quest of  Greece  by  the  Romans,  this  marble  was  imported  in 
Krest  quantities  into  Italy.  Lucius Crassus  introduced  it  most 
extensively  in  the  decoration  of  a  palace  which  be  built  on  tha 
Palatine;  an  instance  of  uiiusual  luxury,  whidi  waa  much 
Haclad  npon  at  the  time.  The  maiWe  of  Thasoa  seems  to  hava 
been  mueh  used,  especially  for  architectural  purposes.  It  waa 
employed  for  covering  and  encn^  r  r  difices.  and  for  lining 
rci»ervoirs  and  fish-ponds.  The  huiian  murble  uas  procured 
from  Luna.in  the  ratige  ofuiountains  near  wluch  aie  the  mo- 
dern toWnH  of  Massa  ami  Carrara.  These  tjuarnes  seem  to 
have  been  unknown  till  about  the  time  of  Julius  Ctesar, 
when  Ihey  were  extensively  worked.  The  grain  of  the  Car* 
rara  marble  is  finer  than  that  of  the  Greek  marbles  abulia 
mentioned.  Its  colour  is  usually  a  rich  whiles  and  it  hears  a 
cloea  NMUihlanca  to  fine  lump  sugar.  It  la  saMom  ftund 
quite  para;  valna  and  ^ts  of  black,  grey,  and  red  and  yel- 
low (oxides  of  iron)  oeeor  in  it.  The  produce  of  the  diflTerent 
excavatio;-  :  \r.iifjs  in  colgur  and  <(uality,  and  lar;.'c  crystul.s 
are  sonieimiL-a  met  with  which  resist  the  chisel.  ,Tho 
marble  of  the  antienl  Luna,  where  remains  of  the  former 
ttorkin;^  may  still  be  seen,  is  considered  to  be  finer  in 
gram  and  more  com|;aci  in  texture  than  tha  ordinary  Car- 
rara marble.  The  Romans  worlud  ouarries  in  Africa  which 
produced  limestone  and  white  tnarole  with  veins  of  pale 
gray.  Tha  quarries  in  Oreeca  are  no  lunger  worked,  and 
the  ehief,  or  it  nay  be  said,  the  only  supply  of  statuary 
marble  is  at  present  from  luly.  These  were  the  principal 
white  marUea  which  were  employed  by  the  sculptors  of  an- 
t!(|uity.  and  ia  whieh  aana  of  the  flnait  mnaias  of  art  are 
executed. 

Among  the  varieties  of  wood  in  which  objects  were 
carved,  we  find  oak,  cedar,  cypress,  sycamore,  pine,  fn^.  bos, 
and  ebony.  Cedar  was  thought  to  be  very  durable,  and  un 
that  account  was  used,  Pliny  says,  for  images  of  tbe  gods; 
tlie  same  author  especially disiinguisbaseyprass, cedar,  ebony, 
and  box.  for  their  capability  of  resisting  the  iryuries  of 
time.  (Plin., //is/.  iVii/.,  xvi  ,  40.)  I^usaniaa  saw  several 
statues  of  wood  during  his  travels  in  Greece,  and  the  fol- 
lowing instances  will  serve  to  show  thai  this  apparently 
humble  material  was  employed  for  representing  iho  mo^t 
elevated  personages  in  the  aiitient  mythology.  The  statue 
ofApullo  .A I clugeies  was  composed  uf  ebony,  as  was  the 
statue  of  Diana  Lininttis.  At  Lacedsemon  the  statue  of 
V'etiu^  v.:i-j  of  cedar.  A  statue  of  Apollo  made  of  box 
adorned  the  treasury  of  the  Sieyoniaaa  in  Uw  AUia>  la 
tha  templa  of  Chslor  and  l^lhni  at  Argns'wvra  their 
statues,  those  of  tlieir  children,  and  of  their  mothers,  all 
made  of  ebony.  All  these  works  in  wood  have  perished,  not- 
withstanding Pliny's  observation,  '  Muiermeipsae  aeternitas' 
(Hitt.  Nat.,  xui.  5).  A  few  liouevcr  of  sm.illcr  diroen- 
siohs  have  been  found  in  tombs.  They  are  diielly  figures  of 
Egyptian  idola ;  and  the  wood  of  which  they  are  made 
teems  to  be  sycamore.  Gold,  stiver,  iron,  tin,  copper,  lead 
(and  their  compounds),  wax,  sod  plaster  were  all  used  fat 
the  purpose  of  ctutmg.  [BaoKSx;  Foumoino  ]  A  mix- 
ture of  gold  and  silver,  in  tha  Mnoportion  af  one  to  five, 
Ibrmed  a  compoeition  termed  Eteetrum.  According  to 
Homer,  Helen  presented  to  the  temple  of  Minerva  nt  Liu- 
dus.  in  Rhodes,  a  cup  made  of  elcctrum.  of  the  exact  f,,rm 
au'l  size  of  one  of  her  own  biensis.  A  mixiuie  of  cupjier 
and  till,  Willi  sometime'*,  but  not  always,  small  portions 
of  other  metals,  formed  what  the  Greeks  called  CAu/co< 
(xaXroc) ;  the  Romans,  jE$;  tind  modern  artists  (from  the 
lulians).  Bnme. 

There  was  a  atatue  of  Ai«ostaa  of  amber;  and  at  the 
celebration  of  fimaral  eeremonies,  as  those  in  honour  of 
SuUe,  statues  were  sometimes  made  otgum  and  anmatift, 
as  well  as  of  other  materinls  of  (he  most  combustible  nature, 
as,  for  instance,  o(h  ij.  Among  the  strange  conceits  of  arlisis 
there  is  mention  of  a  stulue  of  the  goddess  of  Love  made  of 
liMilslone,  which  attracted  a  Mars  of  iron. 

The  union,  or  rather,  combination  of  different  marbles  in 
the  same  work  was  called  polylithic  sculpture.  When 
painliiig  or  colouring  was  resorted  to^  it  was  termed  jtvly- 
chromie  aenlptura.  fheie  mixtures,  which  modern  tasia 
disappnvai,  wera-neoried  lo  by  tbe  moat  celebrated  artiata 
af  antiqtiity,  and  daring  Iha  mart  flourishing  period  of 
•aolptaia  aod  aiehilasiara  in  Oraaea.  Tha  varioni  u«ht> 
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tactural  members  of  tboir  temples  were  picked  out  in  red 
■nd  bItM ;  and  the  baekgroiiBdi^  and  firvquanliy  parts  alto 
of  lUc  aeulptora  ttaetf,  cipMiaUr  of  nUan,  wm  «ololtred. 
•d  fiw  Atr«Mrdfc««lollw4aaign.  TbewaMib*m4*ubt 
that  tbt  pamdiv  dgnma»mtm  of  Um  •Kanis  nroat  waie- 
rialljralbet  Iba  appwane*  oTfliliWiid  of  dflcoratiaii.  What 
in  tho  dull  atmosphere  of  northern  countries  would,  at  the 
l)C«t  of  times,  appear  either  dlntrfor  tawdry,  might  ea«»ly  be 
tmiigined  lo  Imve  a  very  diffi-n-nt  effect  when  sent  claarly 
d«fin«d  and  r«t«av«d  a^tniit  acloudleM  blue  ftky,  and  by  t lie 
bright  glara  of  a  iouthern  tun.  The  cumbioation.  under  •«<  h 
fcfOafbla  circumalanoea,  of  white  marbla,  of  which  the  tera- 
jUm  WM«  Mually  oomtruoted,  with  Miopia  though  brilliant 
«^lMn  to4«4iaiM  thu  moulding'*  or tmallar  membmof  the 
idlitteiim  Mld««ulpiuro,  sparkling  with  gold  tmmmna, 
certainly  oiler*  lo  the  faney  a  speelacle  of  turpasaing  iplen- 
daiir.  It  i*  not  quite  so  easy  to  reconcile  with  our  notions  of 
prupncty  or  gMod  i.iste  iln-  mixiiireof  materials  for  sculp- 
luie  tnffiin  duildiiigs.  where  »iiac<»,  and  wmetimei  ln;lii, 
if  the  temple  wore  tiol  op«.Mi  iti  the  roof,  would  hi-  wuntmj; 

10  dwaipaf  tlia  b«ivineta  of  effect  which  it  is  conceived 
•Mh  worin  vraM  lmf«.  Tlw  latradmnioa  of  foreign  sub> 
•iMMHkoitlMraMlol,  ««dowtt«M«i  poatoorikM^flireyea 
ia  fltotiNt  and  btMlaCMTirliMili  oXMspbaoenf  in  work»aren 
of  the  beat  penodofartKHiaspeeie*  of  haitariaa  that  ia  quit* 
unaecouniable.  and  which  the  most  lealout  admiration  of  the 
genius  of  tho  Greeks  cannot  qualify  or  excu»«.  Such  in- 
»tanc*«  in;iy  Iiuucmt  he  considered exceptiunx  to  ihu  rulcof 
puro  ia«to  and  »(;iip!c  fevliii^  which  i« cxhiliited  m  the  jircaltr 
iiuttiWr  uf  works  by  the  sculptors  of  Greece ;  and  modcru 
eipcriencw  will  probtbly  tfcrd  the  best  solution  uf  what 
would  olbarwiso  mmm  u  MMtnaly.  by  suggesting  that  the 
artisla,  ovttt  of  thoM  tiOSaa,  wore  occasionally  dictated  to, 
•nd  Ibeir  own  better  taato  o««mlod  by  the  caprice  of  their 
oniployera.  It  seems  difficult  to  account  otherwlia  lor  the 
stian^'e  circumstaniT  '  f  iln'  h  wt  M  i>*  i^l-  (  ^(w  being 
inlsid.  There  is  more  ihua  uutj  ussw)  le  of  Uha  .iinulig  the 
lino  broDses  pre»erTc<l  at  Nsplcs. 

Inscriptions  were  s<>tnetimc»  insertctl  mlo  branie  statues; 
the  leiiert  being  of  a  different  metiil  fr  ro  the  figure.  Cicero 
{im  I'err..  Ural.  iv.)apeaka  of  an  Apoitu  iiitcnbed  with  the 
Mkme  of  Myron.  In  iho  collection  at  Pans  i»  a  statue  of  a 
youth  in  bionie,  on  the  left  Ibot  of  wtaieb  ore  tbo  ronkins  of 
two  OfMk  tvorda.  A«AWA1A  .  AKATAW,  in  tilTor  lotion. 

Hiom  was  a  very  peculiar  rombinalion,  rather  referred  to 
than  described  by  aiiia-tit  autliors.  by  which  shades  or  tints 
of  «  (ni,ur  were  pr>Hlucc<l.  I'.uiaii  h  (>>/'"''  .  lib.  r.)  says 
lliAt  tiie  xctilpior  Sdnniuii  madcsi  »ialu«  of  .l  u-utia.  the  wife 
of  Laiii«,  king  of  Thehes.  m  wluch  she  was  repri'M-tiiod  ilyint:. 
To  iiicr«aaeibeuiten«it»  of  thccNptefsionof  tbecouutcoance. 
the  artui*  by  an  ingenious  imxiure  of  the  metala  of  Wbieh 
Ibe  aUIno  woa  ooBMacd,  had  produced  a  pallid  appearance. 
Tbtt,  be  aaya,  waseneted  by  the  addition  of  silver.  Callis- 
linius  admires  a  bronze  statue  of  Cupid  by  Praxiteles,  Ibr  its 
ol«f;aiit  poMiion.  for  the  arraiigeroeiit  of  the  hair,  its  smile, 
the  fire  m  ii^  p\<-«,  and.  lie  nd  U.  llit-re  wa<  ai  its  coiintc- 
naiiM  a  \jvid  Ulu«h.  He  i/h»<;:  vt.^  (ho  Mini>'  lluiijf.  and  wilfi 
(■qiiui  <t4miration  and  asloniiiniietit,  uf  a  s'jtuc  by  Ly^ippus. 
AliiT  d«-cribing  tlw  work  genermlly,  lie  says,  the  cheeks  wt-n' 
eaiMumi  like  the  rose,  and  those  who  saw  it  were  struck  with 
aorprtse  si  seeing  tbe  bronie  imitate  tbeappearance  of  nature, 
nieatme  remarublo  oflbet  t»  notjeed  in  a  bronse  statue  of 
Beoebuaof  PrasiiteltH.  To  these  raav  be  added  a  statue 
of  Atbamaa  at  Delphi,  menlioncl  by  Pliny.  He  was 
rrpre.»iited  iiiitinK  after  tho  fnllr^h•r  "I  l>.>  nin  Learrhu«, 
whom  ho  had  prtrripitatrd  ffDrn  3  r  '-k.     Tttt*  work,  he 

w.n  ii'l  odiri-I^  iif  iriin  ,    fjr  thf   urti>t  .Xri^turi 
wi'htti'^'  I.,  r^pte^s  the  effect  of  cuiifusion  and  iciiiorse 

11  II  I-  -.1  mtciinncc  of  the  king,  used  a  wtxiuro  of  iron 
and  brjnie,  which  should  imitate  in  some  mca*tire  the 
blush  of  shame.   tP.'in . //i*f.  .Vi/..  xxxiv  N.)    OtI..  1  n 
iseea  flugbt  be  qnolod  of  thia  proclieo  of  tbo  ontieal*.  The 
wrttots  «b«>  tolbr  le  tboae  olbeu  lUacribe  tbom  as  tbo  rotult 

ofstudjr  aivl  intention  on  the  part  of  the  artist*,  and  do  not 
lA\om  us  til  suppose  that  the  mere  accident  uf  nxidation  and 
dtc  ,tap»»iUon  pE  li.i  •■  1  i;i<  tii  The  art  secros  to  bf  nmtc 
di«linct  fniii  thst  rallrd  turruttc :  the  latter  iK-ingthe  uniun 
of  dittiiirt  materials,  easily  rrmv(V»'ahIc,w  hilc  the  farmer  is  do- 
oeribeJ  as  cfTvim;;  arv  amalKamaliun  which  jmiihicifl  shade* 
Of  tints.  The  fvnr  wniera  wku  apeak  of  it  arc  c^rtJinly 
Mtiml  in  ibeir  uhaervotiiMia,  mid  givo  IM  lorhaieol  doMuU  uf 
uo  ounnar  «f  offeciiof  (bom  euaCinaiioaf ;  bul  lUa  boftll/ 


jiistities  tho  entiro  rejection  of  their  teatuBonir  aa  to  wla| 
they  saw.  It  it  most  pvbaUethat  they  colourva  fbootttoni 
after  they  were  cast,  as  Pliny  Mys  was  done  m  BKypt  ^sna 
9).  The  diiTerent  compartraenta  and  objecistntlMikMMv 
Aebilloa  iUiad,  xviii*)  andeoorihed  os  exhibiting  dilcrtM 
oolonn.  Tbit  bowovor,  wbolbor  tho  paasage  be  Honvr* 
and  genuine,  or  interpolated  nt  a  later  though  anuus 
perio<l,  may  ha\'e  been  a  specimen  of  t'rrrutir  art.  Tha:  U« 
antient  sculptors  iricrcasod,  or  inia^inrd  thrv  incr'-'aasMi.  ibe 
elTeot  uf  iheir  productions  id  marble  by  adrhng  oolour,  t,x 
only  tradition  but  existing  monuments  testify.  Ii  m  ib«r^ 
fore  not  only  jmnblo  but  higldy  probable  that  th«y  kii 
aomo  pneaWWitfl  Wtnoh  a«  arc  unaoquaintcd,  by  wkcb 

they  wave  aUo  lopndnanaoMooiailar  ofoeuia  ibairMtA 
worn. 

Writers  on  art  have  usually  been  desirous  to  show  that  t 
had  ila  origin  in  and  was  derived  fiom  some  one  poriirriltf 
iiatbn  ;  that  its  principles  were  by  dt  t;rc<  s  acquired  by  'It 
various  peoples  with  whom  that  nation  Imd  cemmun.catr.r. 
and  lis  practice  carrK^l  iiiio  di'*uiit  cjuniiiL*  by  the  sc-* 
dental  intercourse  of  commerce,  war,  and  cotoasotMft  I 
There  is  no  reason  for  believing  this  to  be  tbo  oato.   Tbaia  ' 
can  bo  no  doubt  Ibat  Ibe  inloieoufao  of  nation*  malacvQy  1 
affeelad  tho  atylo  and  maanor  of  already  oiialinf  art ;  sr  I 
that  where  it  was  not  Itnow'n,  ila  praeticw  may  bas^  hrra  < 
thus  taught ;  hut  exporienco bat  ptoved.  by  the'dtsootvn  t4 
examples  of  imitative  art  in  rt  >  *       i  i tries  that  canagi 
hy  any  apparent  possibility  ha%u  LaU  .i<.iy  rooimtuiireia^ 
that  such  iiiu-rcourse  is  not  nbsolulely  nere.nary  for  its  cs- 
istonee ;  its  ioTeotioD  liaving  been  an  unaided  eflwrt  of  en> 
ginal  fiMUng»an4  ttie  oneraMaf  tho  nataial  Ihontiy  «tim^ 
tation. 

Sculpture.  OS  it  wta  praeUiad  by  the  most  —  Ttintnaiiowt, 
must  be  viewed  in  a  very  dilbroal  lifhl  ftoa  UmK  in  wh«% 
we  consider  ila  employment  in  more  modem  titnoa.  » 

comparatively  unciMlized  and  uii!ctti-rcd  people  «cu:;  :  .  ! 
and  typical  atl  were  the  only  means  of  represLiiiint;  ■■■.\ 
and  it  had  its  on^in  ahrn<it  in  the  wants  of  man.  \^ 
Inter  nations  (even  of  a  remote  aittiquiiyl  art  Uratne  ...  « 
degree  a  refinement;  and  then  the  various  clungi-i  tzi 
tmpro^rements  were  adopted  that  Bow  occasion  the  tlilBcuty 
Ml  distinguishing  betwotn ordinal  and  enpraAcd  ttylca. 

Tho  few  notices  that  ara  aeMMrad  over  ihowriitBgaof  the 
antia»Ufer«i)ttitoineonelnsiva  aa  to  a  comaMO  ovigia  of 

altlwugh  certain  receive^I  opinions  upon  the  subject  arv  ucn 
sionally  met  w  ith.    The  very  late  dale  of  tli«  olilot  of  Lbrv 
writers,  ronipared  with  the  undoubted  fttiticjiiity  n(  the  aris  if 
design,  accounts suthciciiily  fur  the  ddliruiiirs  ibey  lahourni 
under  in  collecting  any  tru>iworihy  eM  lence  on  auch  pD.nit, 
and  for  the  fables,  exaggerations,  aud  oon trad ictj one  that 
abound  in  their  statements.  Tha  adMBturea  and  workj 
atiribtttediol)»d8lus.for  tnataaoa^afaapfaiif  of  (ho  liaMiai 
knowledge  that  oxitiod  of  tha  flnt  atlMtwhoeooa—  news 
in  the  annals  of  Greek  ccQlpture.   Tbo  inventions  and  im- 
prorements  in  various  useful  arts  duelo  a  series  of  sn^x 
and  for  w  hich  a  single  life  would  be  ii.'ufTu  ient.  are  M^tj^ 
thelessall  ascrilx^l  to  this  one  individual,  who, after  alLbcfc 
a  name  that  in  nil  prob  ihihiy  w.is  merely  a  general  app<<>> 
itoa  given  in  eatly  tunes  to  any  skilful  workman  or  iuti#eer. 
In  the  same  manner  we  find  the  intro<Iuction  into  Italy  if 
the  plastic  art  (simple  mcnleilingt  allhbuted  by  Plmy  as  » 
refugee  from  Corinth  at  ao  lata  a  date  aa  about  CM  mjO 
The  arrival  in  Etruria  of  Denaralns  Bay  havo  itttmdurc^ 
changes  or  iroprovemenit  fn  tho'fiibrie  and  deroraiioa  J 
rases.  The  names  of  tlie  artists  wli  > arc  >aid  t..  Jia^i-  ur.-,^. 
panied  him,  Kiicheir  and  Kus;r;inimu«,  sound  like  rp;ir«-^ 
uid.i  a'nc  of  skill,  rather  than  i-:mple  names  uf  prr».-- 
S  Miie  ^<  riters  speak  of  imogos  iiaviiig  fallen  fiout 
The<.e  seviral  itisltnccs  are  referred  10  in  order  to  ahsw 
that  evcii  where  tradition  bad  ioppUod  aratlorarf  aasd 
uiidellosd  nolina  of  worltaof  art  of  a  laMott  datmtioy  haiA 
become  so  suljeet  la  ehanfo  and  aiinopiaaani*t*o<i  as  aiw>- 
eeeilln:^  genevatioM  reeeivod  and  in  tbetr  Inm  ogajo  ra> 
coidcd  lh>-rr\.  \h%l  it'would  be  vain  lo  place  any  depesKWoew 
upou  tliciii  fir  a  lii«tory  of  the  origin  of  art    The  isk^u.  r» 
into  ihc  pref>o  time,  the  eountrv,  ttu'  r  rt-iHn>!iiirt»»  wtk«a 
the  fir»t  efforts  in  sculpture  were  m#«l<',  niuv:  itjerefoce  ^tf- 
attended  with  almost  iiisupcrablo  dilfk  n'l  i  t.    Not  s..)  ti^t 
cs'  ablishment.  at  a  later  pi^-riod,  of  opocha  marked  by  -h  1  tijea 
in  si}le,  and  what  atlista  rail  trealnwnL 

The  deaiia  lo  parpof uaio  ibo  montoiy of  aiUiniil—  j 
ercoia,  of  ranarMbla  pcrtoni^  or  of  tfaair  aetlaaa  i  to  b«Mi^ 
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Imiow  and  benefMtoit  tMn  Aufl^iMrliTeB,  and  to  band 
down  to  futur*  agM  the  fame  of  their  expbitib  iuta  been 
univvrHk  ud  bas  rendered  the  arts  hywhieh  ladi  u  end 
OMild  be  attuiwd  »l>jeeis  of  viufwaal  tat«n«i.  Tb*  flnt 
irorkf  applied  to  thw  pur|>0Be  were  no  daubt  marked  by  the 
greatest  simptii  itv  The  oldL-sf  mil  m  it  riuihciitii;  lii»tuiies 
speak  of  raonui'.iLins  erected  to  mark  \iu:  bcciic  oT  any  re- 
niaikable  in  lint :  and  although,  at  theea  U  ,irriudi>  rc- 
fLirud  to,  the-tu  monuments  were  onljr  cotuposed  of  rude 
blocks,  or  iiiero  heaps  of  atones,  still  to  such  a  simple  com- 
mencement may  doubtless,  in  a  great  measure,  be  traced  the 
origin  of  sculpture.  Jacob  set  ui>  a  heap  of  stones  at  Bethel 
to  mark  ibe  apot  whew  bo  bao  bad  bia  dnwm  or  vision. 
tGtm»  uviiL  18J  A  ataiilar  aimple  nMtaorial  of  a  pillar 
and  a  beap  of  Blones  commemorated  the  covciumt  (>i  ,;ered 
nie  between  Jacob  and  Laban.  (G'«n.,  xxxi.  ■i'i )  Aaimilar 
monument  was  bmll  over  the  grave  of  Rachel.  (  Gen.,  xxxv. 
20.)  Jusbua  also  pet  up  a  great  stone  under  an  oak.  '  lo  be 
a  witness.'  iJnsh.,  xxiv.  27.)  As  late  as  the  time  of  Puu- 
sanias,  about  a.o.  170,  certain  of  the  Groaan  divinities  were 
Worshipped  under  the  form  of  rude  blocks  er  mere  columns, 
or  stones  set  upright  (Pai)a.«viL  ^2);  and  tveo  hi  the  pre- 
sent day  ih«  cuaCocD  oiiMam  aoiBB  oomitliw  of  totting  up  a 
heap  of  aleaaa  to  mark  the  apotvholo  aitjr  aKtnunrdinary 
aoeidant,  aaeh  for  example  aa  a  death  firom  vioienoe,  has 
ix  curred.  These  are  fj  crjuent  in  Italy,  where  the  passer-by 
usunllyadds  another  stone  to  the  heap,  at  the  same  timej 
rcpt^^ating  B  pnjar  Ibr  tho  tapoaa  of  tha  aant  of  tbo  do- 

It  has  been  said  that  the  history  of  sculpture  is  almost  the 
history  of  idolatlj.  Religious  -  feebng  doubtless  had  ita 
share  m  forwuding  the  progress  of  the  arts ;  for  man,  even 
in  hia  nidait  aiata,  always  bas  a  belief  that  food  and  evil 
•maaaM  ftom  aonao  tuperior  power ;  and,  unabto  to  compre- 
hend a  divine  essence  or  spirit,  has  by  de^ees  been  led  to 
offer  bis  addresses  to  some  visible  oLject  as  its  represen- 
taiive.  But  it  *eeins  probable  iluu  U  !■  first  images  or 
stu(u«s  were  of  men  raihcr  than  ut  gods;  ixud  thus  that 
human  idols  prei  cdcil  those  of  divinities.  This  supposition 
is  strengthened  liv  the  fact  that  the  heavenly  bodies  were 
the  earliest  object*  of  worship  among  the  heathen  nations; 
and  tbo  aymboU  that  were  aAerwatda  dadicatod  to  tbom 
voro  mott  likoljr  nerelj  pillars  of  a  eobioal  or  pyvamidat 
ftinB«  and  oat  haitatiotia  of  tho  faramait  flgoia;  and  when 
Mch  wortoi  ate  referred  to  and  called '  graven  iiiiii>;eH '  by 
Mose*,  it  ha*  ingeniously  been  supposed  to  be  in  allusion  to  i 
the  sifjns  <jr  hierogiypbics  inscribed  or  cut  on  them.  Tho 
sun  va*  worshipped  at  Emesa  uiuler  the  form  of  a  black 
coflicttl  stone  with  marks  to  represent  the  sun.  (lierodian, 
V.  6  ;  Ghbbon,  vol.  i.,  c.  vi.) 

Traditional  accounts  of  wonderful  feats  in  arms,  (bo  real 
or  fabled  history  of  a  conqueror,  or  a  lawEifOt*  or  the 
tbandcrof  a  nation,  led  in  all  probability  to  tho  ftnlatlcnfla 
al  Biaktng  a  portrait  figure  or  iroaite,  whMi  a  rudo  and  im> 
informed  people,  always  attracied  by  the  marvellous,  asso- 
ciating with  it  actions  of  supernatural  prowess,  would  soon 
lenrn  to  ooBieiBplatoirith  toaltafc*  both  of  adtnitatMH  and  of 

awe. 

Extraordinary  respect  wouhl  lead  to  the  payment  of  ex- 
traordinary honours;  and  the  elevatioaof  hero  on  into  divi- 
nities would  be  attended  with  hi  tie  difleaHf  Ki^an  time  had 
abaaand  the  real  existenea  of  the  panoaagea  aod  weakened 
tha  ranoBbianoe  of  thair  aotiont.  Hie  tmagfiiatton  would 
eaaily  bo  worked  upon  wbito  tbo  oto  oontemplatod  these 
Ifst  mdo  attempts  at  form ;  and  thus  nwa  would  bo  ele- 
vated into  gods. 

Tlie  oldest  idolf*  of  K^ypf,  nn  less  than  the  monitrous 
imaKcs  of  the  Buddiiists  an<l  Chinese,  were  probably,  in  the 
natural  progrc^^s  uf  superstition,  the  fruits  of  a  similar 
origin.  The  gcnenil  forms  once  admitted  and  consecrated, 
as  symboheal  of  divine  attributes,  vera  afterwards,  in  some 
instances,  preserved  from  innovation  %ylho  influence  of  the 
hkfarehiBal  institutioai;  and  tbw  wa.^  a  barrior  raised 
whieh  Ibralong  period  waa  fbtal  fo  the  progress  of  imitotivo 
art  We  are  accustomed  to  look  to  the  Ka'^t  as  Ibe  nursery 
in  which  art  and  science  had  their  origin  ;  and  it  is  probable 
t^ai  much  in  ilic  Egyptian  and  even  in  theOrecian  relij^ioiis 
»y*Uio»  was  derired  from  thi*  source.  In  the  rcprettenta* 
lions  of  the  deities  of  tho  Hindus,  the  human  form  is  fre- 
quently combined  with  the  brute. — the  union  of  intelligence 
snd  foree;  and.aawo  know  was  tbeeaiowilh  tba Egyptians. 
IhaHhidaaitiataaoaiD  to  have  been  raUaetad  to  tone  linii> 
tMw»«Bd  taapMaarihodtype.  IiiaU  atolnwaad  tiKori 


that  Nnain,  many  of  which  rooit  bave  been  executed  at 
distant  periodic  than  ia  tho  aamo  pvevailiQB  ohaiactor  oC 
form,  expresaiaDiOnd  altributaa;  whiloout  oftba  iaiaoduite 

Eilo  of  their  mytbulogical  or  sacred  system  they  appear  to 
ave  been  leaa  restricted ;  and  some  of  the  sculptures  at 
FI1  r  i  and  Elephanla  exhibit  a  feeling  for  composition, 
and  a  power  of  c\prew»ing  character,  which  make  it  sur- 
prising that  their  Tvculpture never  oliained  hijjher  excellence. 
Tlie  caves  thai  contain  the  moat  interestiog  of  the&e  retoaiiis 
are  of  great  extent.  They  are  divided  into  compartmenta, 
or  aisles,  by  ranges  of  massive  columoa.  clototj  rawmbtinf 
tlio  heavy  proportions  found  in  Egyptian  buinioglk  Thajr 
awdaeoraied  with  sculpture  relating  to  VMrioua  penooi^aa 
of  their  mythology  or  to  religious  myslerlea.  Those  are 
for  the  most  part  of  a  prescribed  form  and  cliaraclc-r:  but 
among  the  deviations  from  siriclly  sacred  subjects  are  some 

of  considerable  lutereal  wnog  to  iho  yoalai  kaowlodfa  of 

art  displayed  in  lliein. 

In  turning  to  the  inspired  writings,  we  Bivl  allusion  made 
to  ituitutive  art  in  the  earliest  period  of  bialorjr.  The  Is- 
raelites. aAer  tba  Bxodus.  are  warned  againat  Iba  supcr- 
atitiona  and  conruptiooa  that  had  by  dwoaa  orapl  in  aod 
dofbnnod  their  primiiivo  aimplo  lbmia  of  wonhipb  and  are 
exhorted  to  return  to  a  pure  devotion,  as  Ibr  hntaoco  ia  tha 
book  of  Joshua  (xxiv.  2,  14.  15.  23). 

Rachel,  when  she  left  her  father's  house  with  Jacob  and 
Leah,  carried  away  *  the  imaires;'  and  Lfiban  pursued  tliem 
in  order  to  recover  ohjecis  u|  on  which  he  seems  to  have 
set  a  high  value.  This,  we  believe,  is  the  earliest  notice  in 
the  holy  writing*  of  the  exislenoe  of  such  things,  and  even 
here  we  have  no  partioutars  by  which  any  idea  can  be 
formed  of  what  thay  Mm  like  or  of  what  materials  they  were 
■ado.  That  thev  were  small  is  evident  from  tbo  cireuni* 
stahee  of  Raebel  being  able  to  carry  them  away  unobaerveda 
as  well  as  from  th<  Fi'  i!  (v  v,  ;  h  In,  1.  ihey  were  concealed 
when  l..aban  '  seaicheti  ah  tlie  it-ui,  «;id  found  iheni  not.' 

No  remains  of  Hebrew sculptuie  arc  known:  but  as  early 
as  the  titue  of  Mwes  they  bad  attained  to  a  considerable 
proficiency  in  some  of  the  most  dillicult  pruceiises  of  art.  The 
selling  up  of  the  molten  calf,  and  the  making  of  tbo  braxen 
serpent,  aMovidenre  of  ihis.  The  earliest  recorded  names 
of  seulptora  aio  in  the  (Hd  Tastaneut ;  Bez^eel  the  son  of 
Uci,  of  tho  tribe  of -JiiMi,  and  Abolteb  the  son  of  Ahisa- 
mach.of  the  tribe  of  Dan.  i£xod.,  xxvL)  Tliev  were  the 
artists  appointed  to  make  tboomaoients  of  theTabornada^ 
and  their  dale  is  thereftMaboatflltoODhnndiod}oarabafi»a 
the  Chnsiian  sra. 

The  most  careful  examination  of  the  site  and  ruins  of 
anttenl  Babylon  fails  to  discover  any  remains  which  illustrnto 
the  state  of  the  arts  in  that  celcbiated  city.  The  Bihla  and 
Herodotus  are  the  only  anticnt  reoofds  that  can  safely  bo 
trusted  to  on  this  subject,  and  these  ftupply  only  aeaaty  m- 
ibnnatioR  upon  suoh'ininiite  poinu  sa  are  aaeaoary  to 
make  its  aeatiainted  with  the  early  practwe  and  sobaoqaent 
progress  or(Ie«i(;n.  Of  other  nniient  writers  Ujion  Babylon, 
Diodorus  Siculus  is  the  most  valuable  for  delail;  but  iie  is 
not  cnlitle<l  to  crjual  cre<lit  wilh  Herodotus,  for  never  liavin^,' 
viitited  Babylon  in  person,  he  follows,  in  this  part  of  Irs  his- 
tory, the  account  of  CiesiB'4[CTKsi  as],  who  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  a  critical  writer.  Herudotus  visited  Babylon 
while  it  was  in  a  state  of  tolerable  preservation.  He  speaks 
(L  79,  Ifeo.)  of  the  '  buiulred  gates  in  tha  walK  all  of 
broniOb'  and  of  the  temple  of  'Jupiter  Belua,  which  has 
hrazen  gates.'  In  descriMBg  thia  Babyhmiaa  templ<  ha 
sa>s,  '  there  is  a  large  f^tlden  sfatue  of  the  god  tealad,  and 
by  It  a  yiildiMi  ta!  ';  ,  ntid  the  8te|)  of  the  ihair  and  the  chair 
are  of  gold.'  He  ailuile^  also  to  another  statue  of  sulirl  (.'old, 
twelve  cubits  lu(;h,  v»hich  he  savs  he  did  not  see,  but  he  re- 
peats what  was  told  him  by  the  ChaldiBans.  Dariuii,  the  son  of 
Hystaspos,  had  designs  upon  thisstatue,  but  hedid  not  r«>ino  vo 
it.  H  is  son  Xerxes  seised  it,  and  slew  the  priest  who  attempted 
to  resist  its  removal.  Diodorus  (ii.  9,  &c.)  describes  the 
riches  whieh  odomad  the  pelacos  and  gaidana  of  8einiranui» 
eofMisting  of  statooi  of  Belus,  Viwaa,  and  of  §siniramia 
lieri^eir— of  nculplurcs  in  relief,  and  painted,  representing 
various  animals — of  works  in  gold,  in  silver,  and  in  bronxe. 
many  of  which  were  of  large  dimensions.  Admiliinjf  there 
IS  tnucli  exaggeration  in  the  account  of  Ctcsias,  who  .seems 
to  have  attributed  nil  the  works  spoken  of  to  the  time  of  the 
most  antient  Semiramis,  there  can  stiti  be  no  doubt  that  the 
arts  of  design  had  at  least  been  practised  to  a  great  extent 
during  tho  antient  Amfrina  nonarchy.  Poribetioo  can 
only  ho  nttainad  kgr  dsw  dogi«a«i  and  aaeoaMivaaAtti^ 
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md  tueh  works  na  are  alloM  to  by  Dwdorus,  though  they 
■M  dtttinguuhed  by  Uw  mrniM  of  Ufe  earlwr  Mid  grwtMt 
Mvwreigns.  niRy  mure  probably  be  stlribuMd  to  •  hiter  data. 

There  aie  some  curitiu*  and  interekting  pailiculant  respaet- 
ing  the  customs  of  (lie  Babylonians,  in  dreattiug  up  and 
parading  the  iniaijes  oT  llio  iroils,  at  a  later  period  of  their 
nirtory.  in  the  complaiiil  of  Hiiruch  (chap.  vi„  4,  8j:  'Now 
shuH  \e  sec  111  B.ibylun  goJs  of  silver,  antl  of  gold,  and  of 
wood,  borne  upon  shoulders,  whtch  cau&c  ihe  nations  to  fear ;' 
'  thay  themselves  are  gilded,  and  lud  over  wiih  gold ; ' 
'eovwred  with  purple  raiment,'  8ic.,  &c.  Baruch  wrote 
■bout  ajc.  607. 

Prom  the  peooltar  position  held  by  the  PbcBaieniit,  and 
their  character  for  enterprise  and  ingenuity,  it  it  taueh  to  bo 
rcKretled  that  we  poshes*  no  «.peciii)i--ns  of  ihuir  duKign.  The 
Coins  of  Cai  thatsc  a  coluciy  ol"  Phuemoia,  arc  ol'  to<j  lale  a 
,  date  and  of  loo  insignificant  a  character  to  throw  any  lii^lit 
upon  the  condition  of  sculpture  among  the  parent  peopk- ; 
•nd  we  can  therefore  only  estimate  their  proficiency  in  nil 
iQBMUOUa  pttnaita  fton  the  encomiums  so  generally  passed 
ttpm  tlmi  bv  anliMt  writers.  While  the  neighbouring 
Mopl*  wore  IB  a  itat*  of  prinilive  simplicity  or  of  pio- 
nund  ^onnco.  tlw  PbtfniciaM  aeem,  by  «  native  in- 
dustry and  disposition  to  exertion,  to  have  made  thcrasclves 
cekbraicd  fur  ihcjr  arts  and  inuniifacturos.  Their  country 
WBH  the  irreat  mart  and  maitazino  of  the  known  world. 
The  jiropliet  Eiekiel  Bpostro|ihise^  Tyre  a-i  a  'merchant  of 
the  pccnile  formally  islts  '  '  1  :  >■  ships  of  Tarshisli,'  he  says 
*  did  sing  of  thee  in  thy  markut ;  attU  ihuu  wast  repleiiishecl 
and  made  very  glorious  in  the  midst  of  the  seas.'  Homer 
UUad,  xMiii.  7*3)  enlU  them  '  Uie  Sidomuu,  the  akiifui 
vorken  or  ertiileerB*  iZMvtt  wsXeXelfeXai),  «li«t  be! 
ipeeka  of  then  as  having  made  an  elaboralely  worked  silver 
eop.  Sotoinon  sent  to  Hiram,  king  of  T\  re,  fur  workmen 
to  hii:1.1  ;md  di>corate  his  magnifiient  temple;  and  the  king 
sent  hira  a 'cunntni' man.  skilful  to  work  in  gold.  siImt, 
brass,  iron,  stone,  and  limber  ( .'  Chnm.  ii.  13  ;  and  I  Kttif^i, 
Til.)  The  building  of  Solomon  d  temple  took  place  about 
one  thousand  years  before  tlie  Christian  asm. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Hindui^  eur  imnerke  h«ve 
tliUB  far  been  confined  to  tbooe  aatidlU  toiollf  whom  Mlllp> 
tare  i«  known  to  beve  been  pneliMMl,  of  wbon  ut  no 
monanenta  lemein.  We  ere  no«  ebonl  to  enterupen  e  more 
intcrc>.tincr  fi^M  of  inquiry.  Sculpture  had  in  its  first 
ataye  (wlien,  we  believe,  each  people  who  employed  it 
ori;;iiiated  it  for  thL-tnselves)  foilllU-d  its  purpose  ai  a  or 
Q  icL\.rd.  .\fter»;ui!s  it  acquned  un  increased  dignity  from 
liL'iii^'  ii«ed  lo  lopri'sent  ulijccis  claiming  admiration  or 
respect;  and  it  was  in  this  stage  probably  tliat  valuable  ma- 
terielewere  first  used  for  sculpture.  The  progress  waseahv  to 
emptoyinir  it  for  deooratioa,  and  the  Babyloniani  end  He- 
bients  nede  greet  use  of  it  for  this  purpose.  But  es  yet  no 
praelicAl  knowledge  bee  been  ipiinea  with  respect  to  its  pro- 
greaaet  an  art  of  design;  of  the  changes  fVotn  primitive 
rudeiu'ss  to  defined  form  mid  cli-irarlei  ;  nor  i.f  the  iiii)o\a- 
tions  or  \arieli«s  in  feelin;,'  or  [(lartA-u  occasioned  by  llic  iii- 
tercour>e  of  hiihcrio siraiiyc  niul  unknown  nations. 

The  style  of  Nculpturo  and  the  condition  of  the  art  at 
diflereut  periods  ntuotig  the  Pcriuana.  the  Egyptians,  the 
Etrurians  tlie  Greeks,  and  the  Romans,  can  fortunatelr  be 
illustraled  bv  reference  toexiMing  remains.  Baeb  of  thcee 
peoide  had  ilieir  peculiar  menner,  vhioh  bee  given  a  olurac- 
ter  uf  aeloof  to  their  prodtietion^.  In  «U  of  them  the  prac- 
tire  of  art  waii  ni>ire  or  Ic^^i  iiilhiL-nced  \\\  t!i  ]  i  usis,  and 
by  local  and  jwpuku  ieli^;i jus oimihomh  ;  uiid  a  he  inter- 
esting to  trace  how  far  tht-e  inlluences  aflcctcd  the  progress 
of  sculpture,  hy  retraining,  as  they  did  in  some  instances, 
its  ad  V  uiicenu'iit  aidn  perfection  even  a.H  an  imitative  art ; 
or  in  urging  it  fwrwatd.as  among  the  Greeks,  till  it  reached 
ile  bigbeet  eoeeOence,  by  the  union  of  subject,  form,  and 
expreaaion,  ea  e  ineana  of  gratifying  num^  eieiling  Ceiling, 
end  devating  sentiment 

Seulpturc  was  practised  in  Persia  with  very  limited  sue 
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'anuus  circumstances  cunspiied  to  retard  its  progret»^. 
Tlic  Pi-i-ians  di»appro\t  d  of  slaliicH  for  leligious  plirpo«ies  ; 
that  la,  B»  ghjci  U  lo  » lucli  wufship  sliDuld  be  offered.  Not 
belieTing.  an  the  Greeks  did.  that  llie  Kud>  had  the  huin.in  ' 
form,  they  admitted  no  representation  of  the  deity,  and  | 
alluwetl  fire  and  wuter  to  be  the  only  s)  mbols  or  emblems  of 
tbe  divine  power.  It  ia  setd  thetXerxeo  deatroyed  tbe  tern- 
pleeof  Greece  ettbe  ineiicniion  of  tbe  ICeei.  wbo  exclaimed 
■gainst  Ibe  impiely  of  tboie  who  ptesumctl  toenrlosc  wuhm 
Halb  Um  gede  to  mlum.  all  tbmjp  are  open  and  free,  and 


ibey  apnoaved  aa  eooquerora.  the  effiacia  of  tbia  efiam 
»eiie«kbibiied;  and  in  Egypt,  as  welt  aaio  Qreees»  th«t 

geve  full  indulgence  to  the  iconoclastic  turf.  It  ia  not  cjk 
to  determine  the  date  of  such  sculptures  aa  appear  ou  Pt  - 
sian  buildings.   Those  which  decorate  the  structuic*  n 
Pcnicpolis  represent  religious  processions  chiefly,  and  ^MXst^ 
titnex  Combats  both  uf  men  and  beaats.    In  noi.c  (.if  ttiea:i 
there  any  approach  to  a  representation  of  the  nake4  buizi. 
figure.    Their  figures,  enveloped  in  long  heavy  draper  , 
are  deficient  in  grace,  variety  of  action,  and  character,  ir 
a  later  period  of  their  histoiy  eOBie  innovations  a«eiB  tehrt 
been  pennitled,  but  th^e  were  not  of  aufidoDi  kBDmrtaea 
to  raise  their  art  to  any  degree  of  exeeDence.  The  low 
suru  of  their  Bltainm>.-iilii  in  this  retyped,  and  the  geimt: 
wuiu  of  ta.^le  in  art,  are  stnkingly  e.xhibited  in  Ihe 
colli!)  called  Darict,  which  disjday  as  much  poverty  of  ir- 
eign  as  meanness  and  clumsines.s  of  execution.    It  baa 
tliou(;!it  that  Penimn  art  received  some  u<idilion8or  laodil- 
cations  after  the  returu  of  Cambyses  from  Egypt,  wbee  k 
probably  was  accompanied  by  some  of  tbe  artiata  of  llni 
comparatively  euliivated  nation.  Than  is  bowavor  noibai 
in  any  of  tbe  monumenta  tbat  remain  vbieb  ia  oTiieiM 
of  this  influence.    In  the  treatment  of  the  leriuinai;  ;:!  ■/ 
the  hair  in  small  round  shell-like  knobs,  and  la  th^ 
lelism  andunifotni  '  i  fthe  long  drapcne*,  there  li  a  >ifgij 
re«eroblanM  bcivtueu  liie  htvle^uf  the  I'cr&ian  aud  esci< 
Greek  and  Etrii^ican  monutneiU.s.    If  this  is  attytlung  tDu» 
tlian  a  general  characteristic  of  primitive  art,  it  only  proM 
that  tbe  Persians  were  at  one  period  not  fkr  inferior  to  vim 
oeigbbonra,  bnt  Ikiled  to  make  tbat  progrese  in  daa^n  «4  ' 
execution  wbieb  eventoally  led  to  tbe  perlb^iioirer  en  • 
Greece  end  Aaia  Minor.    Pleesed  with  duplay  and  csc  t  | 
parade,  Ihe  Peraiana,  as  a  nation,  were  never  emioe&i  Lc 
liigh  intellectual  ari]  .  r  ni<  nts  or  refined   taste.     Frs:  ' 
tlie-w  remarks  it  appe.ii*  ihui  the  Persians  rontnbutod  Uiu 
or  iiothinj:  to  tbe  advancement  of  ait;  and  iiid«^  tiit- 
hardly  deservts  to  be  Qienttoiied  111  coitiietrt ton  with  tbeg^  I 
schools  of  design.    Stdl,  as  few  collections  are  wiibi 
cimcnsof  their  productions,  it  might  not  berigbt  to  I 
alluMon  to  tbmn.   Their  works  are  curioua  naOBna. 
art»  but  tbcv  ennnot  jnatiy  bo  eonaiderod  aa  a  link' 
ebain  of  itsbiatory. 

In  Egypt,  on  the  other  hand,  di<;iii.  ^       is  the  quahti  »' 
its  art  from  that  of  Greece,  sculpiujc  .ia*  praru*«d  ot  \ 
scale  and  fjr  purpo>e»  thit  gne  it  an  nresiHiible  rlais  v 
our  interest.     Fiuiu  all  we  read  in  anticnt  auiborss  :i: 
fiom  all  that  modern  research  has  brought  to  lif>ht  (asd 
nre  receiving,  almost  daily,  flreabacceaaions  to  our  Irnnals^ 
the  Egyptians  were  learned,  bltoll^ent.  induatrionn  aat 
wealthy.  Neighbouring  nationa  considefed  Epypt  as  ±, 
centre  and  tbeaooreo  of  al!  knowledge;  and  *  the  wttin 
of  the  Egyptians*  passed  into  a  proverb.    Of  il.i-  |>.,  k  trr 
the  ingenuity  of  the  E»rypt>ans.  even  in  the  ni.>«t  ar«txr 
times,  some  idea  may  be  formed  from  the  tnagnuude ari 
cbarucu-r  of  their  remaining  monuments  of  arctuicctim  »t 
sculpture,  <tomeof  wliicli,  ui  a  nntsl>ed  style  uf  art.  ai«  eae^ 
sidered  to  be  not  only  of  a  much  earlier  date  than  eny  tnie 
works  of  otbef  conntries,  hul  older  than  any  hatormd  ir 
cord  that  we  possess.   The  date  of  the  foundation  of  Tbehsb 
the  capital  uf  Upper  Egypt,  and  of  Ifemphia.  tb«  capi'.a^  • 
Lower  Egypt,  is  undelennmed ;  but  it  must  Utf      a  vtr 
high  antiquity.    At  Karnak  (a  portion  of  TlicW*  u  .i^ 
the  Arabian  sideof  the  Nile)  tlierc  are  remains  vf  M:u:|  i*^ 
which  bear  the  name  (Osirliuen)  ul  a  nionarcb  auppcW- 
li;i\e  been  coiiiem porai y  with  Joseph;   ami  many  of 
ruins  are  attributed  by  archn-ologisis  to  a  dale  \vHg  aair 
cedent  to  that  king.     Those  monuments  are 
merely  in  proof  of  the  great  antiquity  of  tctilptl 
tbe  Egyptians,  and  as  aflfurding  the  opportnniljr  of  i  , 
the  peevlMiitioa  of  tbo  style  ef  ait  al  tbat  oaclr  liMwa 
that  of  worki  of  later  date. 

Wiiicktlin  n,  Milliii,  and  I'Va  haw  thought  it  pas*:b"t'j 
disiJUijuislHlifliretit  ivriods.or  epochs,  in  the  hisiury  id 
tian  sculpture' ;  but  they  have  ii  it  ti-^n  i-d  m  their  cle«^- 
cation.  This  is  not  to  be  wonderetl  al.  when  tlie  yoM* 
resemblance  of  style  thai  pervades  all  Egyptian  4 
considered.  I  n  t  he  roiir^ic  of  BgeS  and  canoetaBf  lMln 
some  of  the  ntute  ainbiiious  and  enUgblenod  of  tlwfr  fc^i^ 
a  grander  etyle  uf  form  end  gicator  variety  of  cooil 
wwre  indulged  in.  Stilt,  ihe  very  stiftbt  variations  tbat 
made  (for,  considerui!;  the  space  of  time  over  mJ.uIi 
history  uf  Egypt,  as  a  tlourisbing  natiun,  extend%  Um^  i 
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truly  be  called  nli<'tii)  render  any  ittL'mpt  at  n  Baliiruclary 
clastincaiiiui.or  rciiuctionofchanget  lu  clnoiiolc^cal  period*, 
aliiioal  tiupcleM.  In  tlic  arTUigeinent»  of  the  alntve  anii- 
quarietk.  ruucb  more  imporianco  U  allowed  to  \he  inlluenre 
cx«rciseil  on  (he  arts  b)fCA(Dbyse«  than  is  recoDnlablc  with 
autbority.  lie  ciHlcdvuuru'l  (u  abuli^h  many  of  llie  cu«(oua 
and  even  to  interfere  with  tite  religiun  of  tbe  Eg)'pliaiM; 
but  that  hs  oraatiooed  any  ebange  in  tbeir  •tjrls  of .  art  k 
not  biBMd  01  by  HciwUrtaa  or  ony  oiber  antient  vrilor.  It 
iBttti  oUe  bo  remembend  Ihot  tboM  iaMVotwas  wMtb  th» 
oonqttmis  orCamb}-ae*  enablod  tiiia  to  Inltodiiee  were  of  no 
great  duration,  for  hin  successor  Darius  perniilted  tlio  Egyp- 
tians lo  rctiiii)  to  their  own  habilit  and  ii»a)^es:  and  U  is 
reitiarkublf.  and  coiifl  i  matory  oflliiii  view  that  the  Egyptians 
Were  but  hiile nfToc  ti'd  bv  thu  resilience  of  the  Persrans  in 
tboir  oountiy,  thui  IMntu  ( Z,atr*.  n,),  speaking  of  tiic  strong 
oilMbmOQt  which  ih«>  Bgyptiant  had  for  all  tbeir  most 
•nttait  custoon.  obsenre»  that  no  change  bad  takoD  1^00 
forogea.  Plato  lived  about  one  hundred  and  twooty  years 
sftor  Cambyte*,  so  that  his  testimony  on  this  poiAt  ■  valu- 
able. The  only  divi»ion  of  opodw  ot  in  Bpnt  vbieh  it 
not  open  to  dispute  is,  Brst,  imi  of  tn  ongind  OM  ptoaorfod 
•tandard  which,  with  slight  viuiaiioiis  and  mudifications, 
OXivled  from  the  cai licst  dii'e  of  nrt  in  the  counlry  down 
lo  the  '  MM'  r  ihcuriiv:«l  of  the  Mucedon inn  Greeks  in  Egypt, 
that  i«,  till  uUoiit  3J0  u.c.  Thefiieek  ilominion  in  Egypt  con- 
•titutoi  the  second  period  :  and  the  siyle  of  art  may  perhaps 
not  inappropriately  be  called  Greco-Et{yplian,  as  it  certainly 
inllueni-ed  by  the  (a»le  introduced  by  that  people.  The 
Host  ud  iMt  poiriod  oiay  be  termed  the  pseudo-Kuptian,  or 
inltothro  ptriod;  and  dates  from  tbe  time  of  Hioriin,  or 
■bout  AA  IM,  wbon  tbo  Robmhw  odoplod  irnny  of  tbo 
■aforstitiona  of  tlw  BgypliuM,  and  odded  ■oae  of  iboir  di- 
Tiintie*  lo  their  own  extciuive  roytliological  calendar.  This 
l<>\t'  of  nuvt-lty,  or  Hubnervietmy  to  thu  cuprices  of  their  ein- 
pi'  r  r,  fi  led  the  cnios  and  villus  of  Iinly  with  hiiitupt  of  Isis, 
Ovins,  and  other  puisonajjes  and  objects  of  Ki^yplian  wor- 
ahip.  No  advantage  however  was  gained  by  Egyplinn  art 
in  conscquonci!  of  the  spiinging  up  of  thni  fu.sbiwu  in  Ruoie. 
Tbe  great  endea\our  was  rather  to  give  all  desiiin  an  Bgyp- 
ttau  cbaractcr.  than  lo  elevate  the  character  of  BKypiian  art 
tbo  introdoettoo  of  •  aupanor  taste  either  in  lunn  or 
•onpotitiM.  Tb«  atMt  Ibveiwable  spedoion  of  tho  mixed 
■tylo  w  tbo  Ino  otoloo  of  tbo  Egyptian  Anlinmiikat  it  ii 
called  but,  founded  on  caprico  ilid  ftdao  wtnctplos.  tbe 
Roman  or  pseudu  Ea^yplian  manner  soon  fiu  into  disuse, 
and  has  ntvcr  been  resumed.  1'  \\  11  1  ti  ;i;  ',rl:i'd  that  in 
Jill  the  chatiae*  of  arcurnsiBoce^  lu  wliuli  we  liuve  referred, 
and  by  wiucn  the  political  condition  of  Egypt  was  materi- 
ally affected,  no  sumeient  aUetations  occurred  to  destroy  the 
poenliar  and  distinctive  character  of  Egyptian  art,  winch 
exists  10  all  iu  forco,  whether  the  works  be  of  the  most 
remote  archaic  period  Mid  of  the  wholo  range  of  timo  to 
Atoxoodor  tbo  Gcoot,  of  tbe  timo  of  tbo  PioloQio%  or 
•von  tbolUn  dftOfO  modern  period  of  Hadrian. 

It  is  indeed  matter  of  surprise  tbot  •  nation  so  celebrated 
as  tbe  Exyptlans  for  superior  intelligence,  and  of  such  long 
experience  in  the  pranice  of  ilie  ari»,  should  have  mudj  su 
half  piu({rc»>>  in  thciu  ;  and  the  phenumenon  wonUl  be 
«)Uiie  inexplicable  if  wu  were  not  ucqiiuuilud  wilh  the 
italure  of  ilieix  mutituliuns,  and  the  cb«ck  which  was  thus 
opposed  to  their  advancement  beyond  a  certain  Inmi.  Tlie 
eotnnion  speculations  that  have  been  offered  with  the  view 
of  accounting   fur  the  acknowledged  inferiority  of  the 
fi^ptiwM  to  tbe  Grooks  oie  altogether  unsatisfactory,  even 
if  Ibo  fkets  upon  wbtob  they  are  founded  could  be  ad- 
mitted.   Some  bavo  tupposed  the  absence  of  graeo  ood  the 
siiff  uniformity  of  action  in  Egy  iJttsn  design  to  bo  owing  to 
the  want  of  beauty  iu  the  natives  of  Egypt.    Others  have 
imagined  that  the  artist's  want  of  knowledge  of  onaloiny, 
and  there  bL-int;  no  public  games  in  which  they  could  study 
tbtf  iiuuian  figure,  are sutbcient  to  account  fur  this  inferiority ; 
attributing  to  physical  causes  alonu  that  which  was  Lffixitd 
by  very  diflfcrent  iufiuenres.  The  art  of  sculpture  especially 
lo  have  been  employed  exclusively  for  religious  pui- 
The  priests,  an  beiedilary  body,  systemaiicall)  eu« 
^eed  tho  preservation  Qf  antient  uaages,  and  couRrmed 
tboir  hold  upon  tbo  icipect,  obodieneo,  and  voneration  of 
the  people  by  not  auffbring  any  ionoratioii  upon  old  esta- 
blished forms.  The  whole  ftopulotion  wai  dividad  into 
CAAies.  and  a  calling  or  profession  waa  exoreSsed  from  gene- 
i«li«n  lo  ^i-naration.  The  sun*  were  all  obliged  to  f.JIow  the 
■tOBi  of  a  father.   The  otUci  of  these  castes  is  variously 
P.C.,  No.  1310. 


stated  by  differctit  writers.  Thr  cn  -i  rdoial  of  course  ranked 
first.  According  toS)nesiu«,  the  prole^'-i  in  uf  an  artibt  was 
not  e,\i  ici  -r  1  by  common  or  illiterate'  p.  rsui.*,  ieni  they 
nhould  attetDpt  anything  contrary  to  the  laws  and  regula- 
tions regardint;  the  figures  of  the  gods;  and  Plato,  in  hia 
second  book  of  Laws,  says, '  they  never  suffered  any  pomtoio 
or  ttotiiwies  to  innofoto  anything  in  their  art,  or  to  tovonfe 
any  now  oubjaeu  or  any  now  babita.  Honoa  tbo  act  i»- 
main*  tbo  nmo ;  tho  mloa  of  it  tbo  aamo.'  Hora  tbon  w 
MM  tbo  raal  cause  of  the  duration  tbrough  a  seriaa  of  yoaia 
of  ono  unebanced  style  of  art  Tho  origin  of  the  form  pre- 
served throueTi  so  man;.  s  is  declared  by  its  extrema 
.simidiciiy.  Ine earlient  attempt  at  representing  the  huium 
figure  would  be  marked  by  the  absence  of  action  ;  an  i  il  g 
is  the  rhar«RteriNiic  of  all  Egyptian  statues.  The  figure  is 
upright,  or  kne<;ling,  or  sitting.  The  legs  are  close  together, 
and  Uio  arms  are  attached  to  the  body.  Tbia  tbon  became 
tbo  oatablishcd  type :  and  though  some  al^^  aovement 
waa  ooeaaiooally  allowod,  aa  in  advaneing  ono  Jbol  beibro . 
tbo  otber.  it  batdly  can  bo  aoid  to  loliovo  tbo  ao  improved 

dgiM  ftam  tbo  Miffneas  of  tbo  nolo  primitivo  atandard 

Hat  f  .  .  .   r_.  t--_r__« 


X  fbatfOWas  a  eapability  in  tho  artfsU  for  mertianinat 

cxoellenoe  is  amply  prnved  by  the  more  elegant  forms  that 
sometimes  are  met  wuh  even  lu  Kgypliau  statues,  but  more 
especially  in  those  works  where  they  could  without  inipro- 
prieiy  indulije  ihcir  fancy.    The  heads  of  divine  periionages 
occa.'.ionally  beam  wi(h  majcsly  aiul  giaco;  and  in  the  ex- 
amples m  the  Urititth  Museum  of  E^ptian  nionunienta, 
whether  in  the  head  of  the  so^lad  Young  Meofnon,  or  in 
tbe  Prudboo  Lioaa  and  otbor  rapraaautatiooa  of  animal^  or 
in  some  of  the  oooapoailioaa  nwtraying  soenao  of  acilvo 
liJb.  Ibo  atndoDi  will  oaiaaiao  inat  aaiM  eibor  couw  tban 
want  of  ibalinir  or  akfll  moat  ba«a  eporatod  lo  proront  tbo 
sculptor  of  Egypt  from  arri\int;  ut  the  same  eminence  in 
art  that  was  attained  by  the  ariisis  of  Greece.    The  stiff 
and  limited  action  of  Egyplinn  statues  ha*  already  been 
noticed.    To  ihiK  must  be  added,  that  the  figures^  uf  men 
arc  usunlly  naked,  exceptini;  that  a  sort  of  apron  is  folded 
across  tkie  loins;  while  those  of  women  are  npresenied 
dresaed  in  a  long  and  simple  garment  fitted  dose  to  the 
body.    This  covering  has  no  folds  in  it.  and  can  only  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  figure  by  a  slightly  raised  border  at  tho 
DMlt  and  loot.  Tbo  mrm  of  tbo  breasts  is  sometimes  iodip 
aatod  on  tbo  dram  by  tbair  nainral  projection  being  circttm« 
scribed  by  an  indented  line.   One  of  the  moat  interesting 
specimens  of  Egyptian  sculpture  is  now  in  this  country.  It 
is  generally  known  as  the  head  of  the  Young  Meinnoii, 
though  it  has  no  claim  to  that  title,  which  wa&  g,ivtn  it  from 
a  miMakemade  by  Norden,  the  traveller,  who  visited  Egypt 
in  1737.    This  bust  is  formed  of  a  single  block  of  flno- 
grained  granite,  containing  two  strata  of  colour,  one  por- 
tion bein^  of  a  red,  tbe  other  of  a  grey  (or  blue)  cast. 
Though  It  possesses  all  the  characteristics  which  ao 
ominently  distinguish  Egyptian  aoidptum— tbe  flat  He- 
brews, projecting  eyeballa,  tbo  TOWMod  nooe.  tbiok  )ip% 
and  the  ears  placed  bigb.  up,  this  head  ctaiflga  •droifB' 
lion  fur  beauty  of  ouilino  and  the  peculiar  iweetnem  of  ita 
expression.    It  offers  a  ruinnrkable  exception  to  the  general 
rule  of  E:;yplian  design  ;  and  shows,  what  has  befoie  been 
hinted  at,  ttiat  tlit-re  was  tbe  power  of  representing  beauty 
bulb  of  form  and  senlimenl,  if  room  bad  been  allowed  r»r  ils 
exerriso.    In  working  ba»so-rilicvo  (and  pictiues)  the  hgvp- 
tian  artists  decidedly  vensuied  beyond  ibo  limtiatiunii  to 
which  they  seem  to  have  been  confined  in  representing  insu- 
lated figures.     Almost  all  the  terap)4>s  and  tombs  that 
have  been  explored  (ure  richly  decorated  with  sculptures  in 
tbo  paouliar  alyle  of  nlievo  to  wbicb  alluaioa  lias  boea  raado 
in  too  Introductory  part  of  tbia  artlelo;  and,  altbougb  they 
do  not  materially  differ  in  tbo  gonaial  stylo  and  cbaraator 
of  art,  Uiey  are  sudieienlly  varied  in  the  modo  of  treat- 
ment  to  warrant  this  di.siintt  notice  of  them.    The  roost 
striking  difTcrencc   from  the   insulated    tlguic*  coiisiBts 
iu  the  supi-nority  as  well  as  extent  of  design  and  rom- 
]>osition.    This  is  particulaily  ohservablu  in  ihe  Thebau 
remains,  to  which  attention  has  been  directed  by  Wilkinson, 
liosseiUni,  and  others  who  have  illustrated  the  hmiury, 
arts,  and  customs  of  tbe  antient  Egyptians.  Wdkin- 
son,  apaakiog  of  Luq'sor  and  Karnak,  ubaenrea  aa  to 
tho  doeoratlonB  of  the  temple,  '  The  principal  biatorieal 
sculptures  are  on  the  exterior  of  tbo  great  ball. 
The  upi>er  compartment  repreiobta  the  king  attadiiiw 
a  fortified  town  situated  on  a  rock  whicb  is  aurroundaa 
by  a  wood,  and  lies  in  tbo  immediato  vicinity  of  tbo 
'  Vol.  XXL^R 
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mountiins.*  In  nnother  cwnntrtraent  tbe  kfag  is  ag«<n 

the  hero,  and!  i*  rpprescnfed  tlaying  the  chief  of  the  enemy 
with  Ins  sword,  hiwi^L'  first  wounded  inm  with  Ins -ptar, 
and  entangled  him  with  his  bowsinnp.  The  auiho;  ul^erve* 
here  thai  ihc  drawing  of  those  fij^ures  is  reraui  kably  spirited. 
AftoMMhwMrmoriHKBpannients.  in  which  the  Egyptian 
IBOmMh  ift^  M»en  MatMring  denih  among  hn  enemiea^  k  a 
repreMiumtion  of  hia  MtarB»  mi  tiw  nmeMMiMii  bf  him. 
of  captives «nd  Bpoita  to  A*  dailiM  utlMm. '  • 

All  oofosMi  works  in  Egypt  are  of  banit,  pofflniy» 
^anite,  or  sandstone;  though  Herodotmi<ii.l43)tella««lhtt 
Mt  Ha'i-t  nnd  nt  Thebes  thero  were  stntm  s,  f  large  dimensions, 
of  Wood.  We  are  not  awair  tlioi  any  iar^ja  statues  have 
been  Ihond  made  of  metBl  I !  n  Rritish  Muoeum  possesses 
three  bmnz<-'  figures  which  merit  aUention  as  they  cxcc«-d 
the  usual  dimensions  of  siicli  K^mian  works  ;  bemtr  nbout 
fline  flMt  bigh«  aiad  giH.  Tin  substanoe  or  thieknws  of  the 
ItWtdl  l»not_gTMt,  tut  tiwflltoHor  is  niled  up  witfa  atuero 


or  plaster. 

both  in  surAMV  an4  eelour,  Meia»to  hKn  bwn  kpplied  m 

ft  wa=h;  the  bronze  having  Hrst  been  entinlj CVMMd  WUh 
a  mat  of  plnsier  (ihout  a*  thick  as  a  card. 

The  I  in  LNscution  and  exccedmgly  fine  surface  obser- 
vable in  the  seulpluwisof  Egypt  has  attracted  the  attention 
of  pmetical  judges;  and  ha&  led  to  th  -  -  ii  i  lion  thai  the 
E(;vpTians  must  hate  bad  grewt  knowk.lgu  in  the  arts  of 
harilening  or  tempering  meUl,  to  enable  them  to  exenite 
Mttb  biKbly  fini»he^d  work*  in  the  roost  obstinate  and  brittle 
BnrtBljiMw  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  thai  «lMt»  the  colonsal 
head  befhro  •Hmled  to  •»  th«  Young  liMMMn-WM  fUmi 
in  the  Britiah  MtiMnm,  aad  it  ma  wwmtuf  t»  ««t  a«iM 
holes  in  it  for  the  insertion  of  iron  cramps  to  unite  aame  of 
the  broken  fragments,  the  hardneas  of  the  granite  ^ma  M 
great  that  six  or  citrht  blows  renderf  1  ili  ■  mason's  tools 
(which  were  lcmi>eied  more  liighlv  than  s  swil)  totally  U8«- 

kss. 

The  Ikeilities  that  are  now  mfforded  the  student  end 
|rablie  fbr  examining  autbentie  monument*  of  Rgyptian 
lit.  in  tbe-OXMiMivo  ondvmluable  rolleotion  in  tbeBrilinh 
ft  umilioaiiarj  to  dwell  at  greater  length 


upon  the  fieetithirHta*  of  thot  aehool  of  doaten.  That  thoir 
ivorka      wanthig  in  tHe  graeo,  th«  How  w  llnaa,  and  (he 

beauty  unil^  wiih  repose,  that  coii'<lit«fo  the  charm  of 
the  hest  Grecian  sculpture,  must  at  once  l>e  admitted;  but 
the  simplicity  nnd  rleurno^s  of  intention  in  llioir  more  ex- 
ten»i«e  comp«H»lK>ns,  and  the  sublime  prumleur,  reito*e, 
and  dittnily  of  their  -.laiu,--,  so  appropninc  t'>  ilirw 

uyatio  and  raligtoiM  purposes,  will  always  ensure  their  being 
eooridflMd  ooMRifsl  IM  waHotaroadiig  wniaiBoiili  of  paal 


  ggirilpmra.— The  Stmacao  ia  tho  imoA  aehool 

of  aeulpttire  (hat  dahne  otteolioo.  Hw  Wamy  ef  this  na- 
tion is  involTed  in  great  obseurity.  The  appellations  of 
Tuscan  end  Etruscan  woro  foroij^n  (o  them,  and  Etrui  ia 
wat  n  Roman  term.  The  more  ontient  name  by  which  iliey 
were  called  was  Hafetitp  i'Vaaf)vm\.  Their  Inter  history  is 
ehierty  known  from  then  c  in  nation  with  other  notions; 
fbr,  as  they  either  nev*:r  cultivated  a  literature,  or  their 
writings  have  perished,  there  are  no  direct  means  of  attain- 
ing inbrmatien  respecting  them ;  the  few  inscriptions  that  are 
iwnd  on  thohr  moouinenia  being  even  less  intelligible  than 
air*  now 'the  bfatoglyphics  of  Bgypt.  The  diaeowrtaa  that 
hato  been  nia4e.  especially  of  late  years,  in  the  old  towtta 
of  Ktruria.  not  only  of  nrclntectural  remains,  but  oF  toinlw 
aind  sepulchral  rhaniliern,  cijnlaintng  vases,  arms,  nrmnur, 
ornamenU.  nn<l  plllnllnR^,  have  parti Oly  rewanled  the 
dilil»«nci'  mid  kept  nlire  the  lenl  of  schnliirs;  but  thou>;h 
these  mem  i  ;iN  IT  of  the  highest  interest  as  evidence 
9f  the  ingetuiit^  and  the  wvalih  of  the  ibrmer  mhabitatiis 
of  tbe  country,  it  mu»t  be  admitted  thai  they  have  thrown 
bnt  litll*  light  OQ  tbe  nain  question  of  the  origin  of  this 
temarkable  people.  Bvao  in  antient  tiines  it  was  disputed 
wfaoihar  tho  Btrariana  were  FWaagiaaa  horn  Graaeo.  Lg^- 
^ianaftom  Aula,  or  tndnreiMMe  hi  Italy;  and  modem  antt- 
^oaitaa  hare  added  to  these  Fpeculal ions  their  conjectures 
aa  to  a  Pheenicmn.  nn  Egyptian,  and  a  Celtic  ongin.  It 
will  he  sufficient  t..  metitiun  ilie  names  of  Micali,  Lanii, 
Ini:hirnmi,  Niebubr.  nnd  Miillcr,  atudni*  the  modern  wri- 
ters on  the  history  o|  the  Ktiunans  An  exaiiiinaf ion 
of  their  sculpture,  m  founded  on  the  lunncrouis  existing 
nMmaments,  almost  seems  to  connwl  them,  in  u  greater  or 
laaa  degree,  with  the  Gteeka.  Whether  tho  Etriuiaoa  ot 


ny  thno  penaaaed  a  mythoiagy  aadatf  le  of  deaigii  on  arbkfc 
Qnek  'ntytbs'  and  fbrms  wore  mbs^sentljr  eDgnlML 

or  whetlicr   each    nation    rnnmed    prir-.ples  ori^insilr 
cmnmon  to  both,  is  nut  jiiijkii  i i  m  tl- ,-  part  of  our  f- 
quirv.  The  suppi  ri i  rs  nf  'Aw  tn  'ii  n  un  ir  antir]tiity  (indn- 
perior  inlelligeuce  of  the  Etrurians  iiavi;  supposed  it  potsib't 
that  this  people,  instead  of  being  taught  by  tliem.  v«re  ai 
one  time  the  inatraclora  of  tbe  Greeks,  amongst  whom,  s 
conseqaoneo  of  their  am,  itttaraal  divisions,  and  other  'H- 
tnibliif  BMiiat,  tho  vin  wtra  mc ieeted,  and  prohsMy 
Ibred  to1Ul  -lodaeay,vblloStnttiahad  oi^|o|od  m  omiatf 
comparative  repose,  favourable  to  the  odwoiWJUiaail  of  iIr 
ai  i».    Among  the  great  dilbcultiea  with  wbirti  ihts  parr 
the  subject   is  embarrassed,  is  that  of  estuLlislnng  w.v 
any  certnuitv  the  dates  of  the  settlement  of  Gn^eks  e 
Etruria.     ll  certainly  is  remarkable  that  the  rmerarj  orrj 
found  in  sepulchral  chambers  often  have  represented 
them  subjects  whose  meaning  is  unknown,  and  which  scr-i 
to  has«  no  affinity  at  least  tntb  the  post- Homeric  Qi«et 
mythology;  and  ao  fbr  tho  nraelleo  of  art  nnd  0  olmaif 
symbols  seem  to  hm  oKialM  in  Btniiak  eUier  mmnaaik 
its  own,  or,  if  ewer  shared  widt  athan^  lo  ntiiM  llMttlit^ 
cord  of  It  was  tost,  excepting  aa  It  appoftva  on  HmwoMt 

Etruscan  monuments. 

Tho  history  of  the  known  Etruscan  school  of  '  -i  i* 
therefore  necessarily  founded  on  the  character  of  the  iri- 
jonty  of  existing  specimens;  and  in  these  the  rerurrem-t  A 
similar  subjects  nnd  personages,  resembianee  of  rostsM 
anrl  the  coniroon  form  of  many  of  the  letters  of  the  EtiV' 
can  and  Grsok  m||riMbets.«)iati»etly  aatabUah  the  Ihetaf 
eemnHtnieBtton  between  the  two  natlnn.  Ltmi  tStMim 
mlla  Smltuni  degli  Antirhi)  dividea  the  art  of  Etrurts  rv.: 
epochs  or  periods,  and  eonsiders  the  seeond  to  be  fb« 
which  was  influenced  by  colnnies  from  Greece  :  and  »f  j 
this  intluenee  which  is  so  ob^icrvahle  iii  the  monuWfi*- 
referred  to. 

In  observing  however  tiiat  all  or  nearly  all  tbe  9p««iB«f>' 
of  Etrurian  art  that  havcreache*!  our  limes  indicate  a  ree- 
nectioii  or  intercourse  at  some  period  between  tbot  < 
and  tbe  Greeks,  it  may  be  well  to  repent  •  remi 
inddentally  been  aaada  in  •  fsrmor  part  of  thia 

«tiition  the  atodont  fWrtn  too  haiiflv  atlrlbtiting  to  dil  

nations  3  c. unman  origin  of  design,  from  the  tn'_rc  airodam 
of  certain  forms  nnd  corresponding  particulars  of  exec»t'* 
which  may  perchance  he  rec-n.ziii'^i' I  -i  Im  i  .  '-  'l  in  '• 
primitive  iillenipls  at  iirt.  It  t;iu--t  always  l>e  bc*t}*  . 
mind  that  this  appearance  is  often  nothing  more  than  t-< 
general  characteristic  of  all  art  in  its  infancy ;  I  lie  sancM 
nearly  ao,  in  Oreeee^  in  India,  in  Etrurta,  ais  in  all  cikf 
countries.  Theaa  meehanieal  rasemblanees  teceh  WAe  K 
nothing.  The  learned  LsMci  haa  very  justly  taken  the  «m 
view  of  theaitlijeet  in  hia  obaervations  on  similarity  of  st«>« 
and,  in  eombating  the  conjecture  that  Eiruscnn  art 
been  derived  from  Eg\pt,  anoiher  fl]itinj;ui>lit-ri  tula- 
historian  of  "culpliin*,  the  Count  Cio-"^nara,  s.  '1>t 
supposition  that  the  Elrurian^t  derived  tlu-ir  arts  and  tlx* 
design  from  E;.'y|)t  is  unfounded,  since,  ns  I.,vrrsi  inttiBj'.irr 
tho  liardiH-AS  or  siiifiiess  and  niraighlrH-ss  of  the  forsa 
need  not  to  come  to  us  from  the  Nile:  in  tbe  first  attrape 
at  art  among  9XI  nations  we  see  the  aameebaroeter;  ti« 
■tyle  or  manaar  being  (or  ahoiring)  not  ae  ntieh  art  aa  d* 
abmnea  or  tnnt  of  it*  (BtaHa  tMUt  aemthirm,  %al.  t* 
iMSi  also  ob9cr\-es,  in  speaking  of  the  sculpTur,-  -f  tfc» 
school  (A/o/i>?>  niUa  BaiUura  degli  Antich4\.  that  s<i- 
tinction  tinist  be  made  between  works  in  the  Krruscooank 
nnd  Works  simply  executed  by  Kirurian  arti»t*,  Yv* 
•  Kirusran  style  '  was  a  pecnliar  fnanuer  of  treating  art.  I' 
was  demgnated  by  (he  latins  *  Tuseauicua and  all  vnrii 
executed  in  this  manner  were  termed  •  opera  *  or  •  f«o 
Tuseaniea.'  That  this  distinctive  character  of  sehooti 
and  waa  loeegnised  as  a  peculiar  feature  in  art,  i»  > 


by  a  passage  in  QuiutBian,  in  which  that  writer  jm  pmtew 
larising  the  stvie  of  tome  of  the  great  aeulpiors  of  Qf*^ 
and  thowing  the  changes  or  progress  that  distinguishc  ?  iV* 
earlier  from  the  later  masters.  Ho  sars.  •  L  ^llon  r>i 
Egesias  made  their  statues  hard  (a  iithnical  ti-rm  m^jraji 
stiff  and  severe),  'and  nearly  approxitualini;  to  the  ■ri,--t» 
fiu-ure.s.  Calarais  maik-  his  works  less  rigid.' 
Ora/.,  lib.  xii.,  10.)  The  peculiar  characlerii«tic*  of  tbe  Sifw- 
can  style. — tliufr^rmi  TWranfaa,— are  an  affectation  1 
gerntion  in  the  general  actions  and  aitititdea,  ami 
ness  of  treatment  in  the  details.  In  tbe  hoada,  tobaAmtf 
male  or  famalo-  Ugaraa*  tbe  iiair  ia  uaoallf  atrmgy;  v 
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plaited,  and  falling  in  long  tans  or  lengths.  Hio  hands  are 
placed  in  ibe  least  natural  pukttion  for  the  purpuM  on  which 
they  are  ciupluyed,  and  tlio  end«  of  the  fingers  are  often 
turned  up  in  the  naoat  unnatural  and  iheroioro  ungraceful 
manner.  The  draperies  are  cai^t  without  any  regard  to 
masi^  or  agreeable  furtns,  and  alway^i  appear  04  if  they  had 
been  put  on  wet  and  klarched,  and  bad  biiflened  in  drying ; 
the  edges  are  very  much  fehown,  and  in  the  falhng  or  pi-r- 

Eendicular  views  appear  in  regular  and  corres|ionding  zigzag 
ues.  Many  points  of  reMimblance  to  the  above  works  of 
(be  tignu  Tiucanica  will  bo  luund  in  early  Greek  art, 
especially  that  of  the  ifii^inetan  school.  With  tbes*  how- 
ever this  indication  of  primitive  style  parsed  away  as  the 
Itnowledgu  of  art  advamed,  while  the  Euruscun  manner 
was  retained,  and  even  imitated  in  many  works  of  a  much 
later  period  than  the  original  TuMian,  and  by  artists  belong- 
ing to  schools  of  a  more  perfected  tutte.  As  a  general 
remark,  it  may  be  observed  that  productions  in  the  Ktrus- 
can  style  are  very  deficient  in  beauty.  They  neither  exhibit 
the  repose  and  simplicity  which,  nulwilhiitandmg  its  other 
deficiencies,  give  dignity  to  Egyptian,  nor  tlie  fine  forms  and 
sentiment  which  eniK>ble  Grecian  sculpture;  and  whatever 
interest  they  excite  is  derived  rather  from  the  value  that 
attaches  to  them  in  an  archeological  point  of  view,  than 
from  any  merit  that  they  poseieas  as  works  of  arL 

It  has  been  observed  that  some  Etrus<'an  woi  ks  are  fiiund 
to  diflfer  from  tbei>o  in  the  style  of  their  csucuiion.  This  is 
ticularly  obwrvable  in  the  recumbent  figures  that  have 
n  discovered  i»  the  Volterran  and  otlicr  Etruscan  tombs 
and  hypo^a.  Some  of  these  are  small,  but  many  are  of 
large  size,  and  Uhually  decorate  the  lid  of  the  cotUn,  or  sar- 
cophagus, in  which  tho  ashes  and  sometimes  the  body  of 
the  deceased  were  deposited;  closely  resembling  in  this 
respect  the  style  of  monumental  sculpture  in  Euro|)e  in  the 
fiAeentli  and  sixteenth  centuries.  In  these  figures  there  is 
a  totally  different  character,  both  in  form  and  exprehsioii, 
from  the  true  Etruscan  munuments.  The  heads  frequently 
possess  great  beauty  ;  there  is  often  a  strong  character  of 
nature  in  them,  and  it  seems  probable  that  they  were  in- 
teniled  to  be  portraits  of  those  whose  tombs  they  surmount. 
Many  of  them  show  marks  of  having  been  painted.  Tho 
age  of  those  works  is  undetermined.  From  tho  locality  in 
which  they  have  been  found,  and  from  the  inscriptions 
which  tlicy  bear,  they  would  seem  to  belong;  to  remote  tiroes 
of  Etruscan  dominion.  In  other  respects,  as  in  the  general 
heaviness  of  the  forms  and  clumsiness  of  drapery,  they  call 
to  mind  the  style  of  art  of  a  low  Roman  period;  to  which 
time,  indeed,  some  antiquaries  have  at  once  aaeigned  them. 
The  question  is  nut  unattended  with  ditncutty.  There  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  the  antient tombn  of  Etruria  had  been 
invaded,  and  in  many  instances  opened  and  plundered,  long 
before  they  were  rediscovered  by  our  modern  arclmolugistt 
and  ouUeciors.  it  is  also  probable  that  many  of  them  have 
been  used  as  depositories  of  the  dead  by  a  people  much  more 
modern  than  their  original  construrtors.  Objects  have  been 
found  III  them  of  various  ages,  from  which  it  would  appeor 
eitb«?r  that  many  of  the  lurobs  and  sarcophaiti  are  really  of 
•  later  date  than  usually  bos  been  supposed,  or  that  the 
■ntiont  burying-placcs  have  been  used  for  the  dead  of  a 
more  mo<lcrn  rare. 

It  is  worthy  of  i^-mark,  as  it  may  account  in  a  great  mea- 
sure for  the  distinctive  quality  of  Etruscan  art,  that  Etruria, 
like  Egypt,  was  ruled  by  a  powerful  hierarchy.  Their 
chiefs,  Lueumone$,  were  priests  as  well  as  temporal  rulers, 
and  thoy  may,  like  their  Egyptian  brethren,  havo  exercised 
aomu  inlluunce  in  directing  art,  and  in  preserving  from  in- 
novation the  forms  once  consecraieil  by  religion.  It  is  at 
the  samo  timo  probable  that  this  inttueneo  was  not  so 
lestrictive  in  Eiruna  as  it  was  in  Egypt;  for  the  varieties 
that  are  found  in  works  of  art  pro\e  that  the  artists  here 
look  greater  liberty  than  was  periniitod  to  those  of  Egypt. 
Thia  appears  to  be  tho  roost  reasonable  way  of  accounting 
for  tho  continuance  of  a  distinctive  style  and  limited  pro- 
gress of  design  amoni;  a  people  who  were  eminently  clover 
(fiXorixvui)  and  ingenious.  Considered  in  this  point  of 
view.  Etruscan  sculpture  holds  a  position  of  great  interest 
in  tho  history  of  art.  It  is  impossible  not  to  recognise  in  it 
the  conneriing  link  between  two  systems,  namely,  the 
practice  of  art  for  hieratic  or  purely  Hacred  purposes,  and 
that  more  liberal  and  general  development  of  it  which, 
under  the  later  and  more  refined  Greeks,  was  directed  to 
the  tllustration  of  the  most  poetical  and  sublime  eonccplions 
through  tho  medium  of  tho  most  beautiful  forms.    Of  the 


^reat  extent  of  their  practice  in  sculpture  a  sufficient  proof 
ts  afforded  by  the  fact  mentioned  by  historians,  tliat  when, 
after  having  sustained  long  and  exi>ensive  wars  against  the 
Romans,  tho  Etrurians  were  finally  subilued  by  them,  and 
becatuo  a  Roman  province  (about  28U  u  c.),  two  thousand 
statues  wore  taken  by  the  victora  from  Vulsimi  aioae. 
(Plin.,  Hmt.  Nut.,  xxxiv.  7.) 

The  Etrurmns  were  famed  for  their  skill  in  making  vases, 
and  dill'erent  towns  became  celeluated  for  peculiaiUics  of 
manufacture.  (Plin.,  Ht$t.  liut.,  xxxv.  45.)  There  is 
however  reaisou  for  believing  the  greater  number  of  painted 
lerra  coita  vases,  usually  called  Etruscan,  fiom  being  first 
discovered  in  Etrurio,  tv  be  Greek.  Their  subjects,  their 
i»tyle  of  painting  and  design,  evidently  connect  them  with 
that  people ;  and  it  has  been  observed,  that  though  the 
Etrurians  inscribed  evciy  other  work  of  art  with  their  own 
chnracters,  there  is  scarcely  an  instanC«i  of  a  painted  vase 
with  any  other  than  a  Greek  inscription.  Tho  Arezzo  (Ar» 
rutiuiu)  vases  aro  of  a  fine  clay  of  a  red  colour,  but  the 
figures  are  in  relief :  inauy  of  these  aro  of  a  comparatively 
late  period,  und  bear  Latin  inscriptions.  (Inghtraini.)  The 
arrival  m  Etruria  of  Demaiatus  with  artists  from  Corinth 
has  been  assigned  as  the  date  of  the  introduction  of  the  art 
of  making  vaaei>,  and  of  other  processes  in  the  plastic  art. 
It  is,  however,  more  probable  that  they  only  efiected  some 
ohan»es  in  tho  stylo  of  design  that  already  prevailed;  for 
modern  discoveries  siHim  to  establish  the  existence  in  Etruria 
of  a  manufacture  of  cinerary  urns  and  vases  long  anterior 
to  the  appearance  of  tho  refugees  from  Corinth.  (Lanzi. 
I.e.;  Winckelman,  iitoria]deUa  Scuitura;  Mrs.  U.  Gray, 
Tombt  of  Etruria.) 

The  Gallery  of  Antiquities  at  Florence  contains  some  ex- 
tremely curious  specimens  of  Etruscan  sculpture,  especially 
in  some  figures  of  large  size  in  bronze.  Some  of  these 
have  inscriptions  on  them.  The  bronze  she-wolf,  preserved 
in  the  Capitol  ot  Rome,  is  also  a  remarkable  example  of 
aniient  art  in  the  Etruscan  manner.  Tlie  extensive  dis- 
coveries that  have  been  made  in  different  parts  of  Tuscany 
of  late  years  have  likewise  added  greatly  to  our  knuwledgo 
of  tile  Etruscan  art  and  customs,  and  have  enriched  the  mu- 
seums of  Rome,  Naple*.  Florence,  and  even  England,  with 
most  interesting  iiKwrds  of  this  remaikable  people.  Tlie 
remains  preserved  in  these  and  in  private  collections  are 
well  worthy  of  attention,  but  a  detailed  description  of  them 
belongs  rather  to  the  general  history  of  the  country  and  its 
antiquities. 

Tuo  works  in  sculpture  of  the  Etrurians  are  chiefly  in 
terra-colta,  stone,  and  bronze;  and  the  moat  aniient  tomba 
have  supplied  some  exquisitely  worked  oriisments  in  gold, 
as  well  as  lai<ger  pieces  of  armour  of  the  same  costly  ma- 
terial. 

Greek  Sculpture. — In  the  preceding  pages  wo  have  bad 
rather  to  notice  its  existence  than  to  traru  tho  progress  of 
sculpture;  for,  with  very  limited  exceptions,  its  practice 
was  under  circumstances  so  litilu  favourable  fur  its  improve- 
ment, that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  eonnect  it,  in  any  way, 
with  tho  rcfincil  pursuit  which  it  afterwards  became  in  the 
hands  of  the  Greeks.  In  other  countries  it  never  advanced 
beyond  certain  limits;  mere  representations  of  objects  were 
produced,  seldom  elevated  by  sentiment  or  feeling ;  and  if, 
sometimes,  the  rudeness  of  fir^t attempts  at  form  was  over- 
come, the  art  still  remained  in  fetters.  In  Greece,  on  the 
other  hand,  sculpture  soon  roso  superior  to  all  those  pre- 
judices that  would  have  rcstriolod  its  advancement.  With 
this  gifted  people  it  became  something  more  than  a  merely 
mechanical  pursuit.  It  was  here  that  the  conceptions  of 
sublime  and  glowing  fancies  were  embodied  in  the  produc- 
tions of  what  rosy  truly  be  termed  1  rare  of  poet-artists. 
Writers  have  endeavoured  to  account  in  various  ways  for 
this  universally  admitted  superiority  of  the  Greeks  over 
every  other  nation  among  whom  the  fine  art*  have  been 
prnctised,  ond  usually  havo  attributed  their  success  to 
such  pliyiicnl  cause*  as  a  fine  climate,  or  tho  prevalence 
of  beautiful  forms,  or  to  the  public  exercises  so  general 
in  that  country;  or  to  the  kind  of  government  in  those 
communities  in  which  the  arts  were  most  successfully  cul- 
tivated. Valuable  as  some  of  these  conditions  must  be 
ollowed  to  lie  towards  the  perfection  of  art,  they  are  by  no 
means  sufficient  to  occoiint  for  an  excellence  which,  even 
omongst  the  Greeks,  was  both  extremely  partial  wiih  resjMJCt 
to  locolity  ond  extent,  and  limited  as  to  its  duration.  Nor 
were  those  particular  slates  in  which  the  arts  of  design  most 
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(lourisbed,  peculiar! j  favourctl  boyond  Othm  io  tlWMllMt 
suppojicd  to  coniribute  to  that  oxcoUenee.  The  climate  of 
AUica.  it  i&  ndmiltetl,  wa*  unequal;  and  though  veg  i  u 
appeared  in  thegrc«icst  luxurianco  in  some  spots,  in  oiiais 
the  Mil  was  barrtii  and  naked.  With  regard  to  beauty,  too, 
there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  people  who  moat  ex- 
celled in  the  fino  arts  (namely,  the  Athenians)  were  dla- 
linguiibMl  beyond  all  oilier  Greniai  for  ibis  quality. 
Cioera,  todoed,  makes  e  very  remarlwble  observation  which 
would  go  for  to  prove  that  the  contraty  wee  the  bcC  He 
says,  speaking  o(  the  crowd  of  younn  men  whom  he  i»w  at 
Athens,  how  few  there  were  vfho  were  reelly  handsome. 
(£>«  Nat.  Door.,  lib.  li..  c.  79.)  And  it  is  curious  also  that 
of  all  the  women  whoise  celebrity  for  beauty  baa  reac  hed  uk. 
not  one  appears  to  support  in  this  respect  the  hoiumr  of 
Athens.  Phryne  was  a  nuuve  of  Thebes,  Glycera  .  ;  1  l. 
pi«^  Aapaiiia  was  born  at  Miletus,  and  when  Zcuxis  (he 

E sinter,  desired  to  procure  the  most  beautiful  models  for 
it  Venua,  it  ia  aeid  he  produced  his  meeterpicce  from  the 
•lady  of  aefon  virgins  of  Crotona.  It  it  not  intended  to 
deny  the  existence  of  beetttiftil  fiaraui  tmonpt  the  Athe- 
nians, but  simply  to  show  that  ft  is  net  to  this  exelushre 
ptissession  ihnt  iheir  suci  ess  in  the  imitative  arts  can  justly 
be  atlnbutod.  Thu  adniu  ation  of  beauty  amongst  the  l.*ce- 
diBmonians  is  admitted  <ilili.in,  I'ar.  Hitt.,  xiv.  27;  and 
Athen.,  xii.  12) ;  but  the  flue  arts  WL-re  n..t  perraiitexl  to  be 
practised  in  Sparta.  In  other  part*  of  Gree.ro  ulso  personal 
oeauty  conferred  a  title  to  distinction ;  the  |ine«ta>  of  the 
young  Jupiier  at  iBgium  in  Achira,  those  of  the  Ismenian 
Apollo,  and  the  boys  who  walked  in  procession  at  the  fcstiivuis 
in  honour  of  MoiceiyrtTanagia,  were  jouihsiowhom  a  pnse 
of  boMUy  bed  been  nwuded  iPeoa..  vii.  «4 ;  ix.  1ft.  82| ;  but 
no  sebeol  of  ut  siwe  ovt  of  thie  whieb  et  nnj  perfud  eqtMlled, 
or  aiteropied  to  equal,  that  of  Athens,  h  is  seeiedy  ne> 
cessarv  to  allude  to  the  question  of  government.  The  arta 
llouiislied  where  the  roost  different  Ibmis  existed.  Corimli 
held  a  s«.H-ondary  rank  among  the  cities  nl'  art.  while  AllieiUi 
8IiJ  Sicyon  were  in  tlic  ^^^t.  Indeed,  if  wi.alUi,  poiii)>,  und 
luxury  hail  been  necessary,  or  alone  fiivoxiriiblc,  tor  the  sue- 
CMeemert,  it  would  have  been  exhibiii  il  among  the  splendid 
oommonitios  of  Asia,  and  not  been  left  to  iu  conpeniti\  ely 
Urdy  development  in  the  snell,  emtteted,  and  often  dis- 
tnrbed  steles  of  Greeeew  It  «m  not  to  any  of  thew  aeei- 
dents,  either  singly  or  ealleetively,  (bet  the  perfeetion  of 
Greek  sculpture  was  owing.  It  was  the  principle  upon 
which,  among  that  {teuple.  imitative  art  was  foundtid  (and 
upon  which  it  was  practised  throughout  all  its  stages),  that 
led  to  its  excellence.  The  whole  secret  of  the  superiority  of 
tiiebest  sehooh  ofCIreere  was  iu  then-  making  nature,  in  lier 
most  perfect  forms,  their  model. — liie  only  means  by  which 
perfection  in  art  can  be  attained.  As  soon  as  they  acted 
upon  this  knowledge,  their  sculpture  became  almost  as 
divine  as  their  great  exemplar. 

Judging  ftom  their  poetry,  and  from  their  ar^  whether  in 
their  sdulptttre  or  then-  painting,  it  would  seen  that  the 
Greeks  liad  an  intuitive  Q-mpatby  with  beauty.-  The 
artists  seem  to  have  been  careful  never  to  lose  sight  of 
this  principle,  by  exprest^ing  any  pasMnn  or  fettling  under 
forms  at  v.iriuiice  with  the  ttimplc  laws  of  beauty.  All 
extremes  of  expre>siiin  are  studiously  avoided,  and  iliey 
appear  to  have  chosen  only  those  subjects  for  representation 
which  allowed  them  to  keep  within  tliese  bounds.  Pliny 
ihitL  AW..  XXX.  37)  mentions  an  ariiiit  who  had  an  oppro- 
brious nickname  in  eonaequenc«j  of  painting  low  and  com- 
nenrptaee  aulyeete;  and  theTtaebans  had  a  Uw  which  sub* 
jeeten  aitials  to  a  fine  if  thew  werke  were  inlbrior  in  beauty 
to  the  objects  whieb  they  profeeted  to  imitate.  (ilElian,  Far., 
iv.  4;  Junius,  De  Piet.  Vet,,  %i.  4;  Leasing,  Laoeoon,  ii..  p. 
12  )  This  natural  sensibility  to  the  charm  of  beautiful  forms 
w  a>  eneouraf'pd  and  asaisted  by  the  lialjUs*  of  the  people.  Tt.e 
gymnasia,  or  sclio<.ds.  in  which  young  men  were  trained  to 
lake  part  in  the  public  games,  were  frequented  by  all  classes. 
Statesmen,  philosophers,  poets,  and  artists  were  in  the  habit 
of  attending  them,  and  were  thus  accustomed  to  see  the 
hnman  Ibras  in  all  its  varieties,  whether  draped  or  naked, 
er  in  fepoaa  or  in  aelion ;  and  while  the  sculptor  wna  flUing 
bia  nind  with  the  beauty  and  eepabilitics  of  the  human 
ftgUM,  the  spectator  was  acquiring  the  knowledge  that  en- 
abted  him  to  becomes  competent  jadj^o  of  luiilalive  art 
T!ie  inipoHaiiec  aiiaehed  to  distinction  in  these  games  ren- 
deied  the  eduealion  uf  iliu  yimiiT  mon  a  subject  of  great  care. 
Kxery  means  were  re>oi  tud  to  m  onler  to  increase  the  elir- 
gaoce,  the  stceogth,  the  •uppleocss.aod  the  active  powers  of 


the  body ;  and  the  eeulplor  eejasdrily  benelted  bv 

constantly  before  bim  the  finest  fbrae  that  exact  cflsaipltBt 

and  judicious  tnrining  eouM  ii:  r>  luce  He  was  thus  tao^'  • 
to  seek  the  causes  of  the  suptrunty  of  the  victor  i»  the  rto 
or  the  wrestlinjr  maich  ;  and  by  coinparini:  ur  c  ntrasica; 
the  differeut  pru|>eriies  most  p;enera11y  found  Io  exist  to  tb; 
conquerors  in  the  various  classes,  lo  adopt  those  qwalnm 
in  whatever  obaraetera  be  might  be  called  upon  to  rrpn^ 
senL  The  deep  and  apaeiotts  ehest  and  brood  should0<  of 
the  brawny  wiestbr  n«*  lb*  tn»  or  distinguiehiag  chi- 
taeter  of  HerenbM,  and  dm  etas  in  which  phys«enl  aannntf 
was  to  be  exhibited :  the  clean  le|ia,  small  well-knit  joioti 
and  light  proportioiu  of  the  victor  in  the  foot-nee,  ftirBi>tit« 
the  character  of  form  of  the  mcsst n  jer  of  the  !.^ods  ;  •«k.!i 
the  union  of  strens^lh  and  agiliiy  ui  ihe  athlete,  (aught  r}- 
sculptor  how  to  make  lliose  combinations  which  vvonittsili 
resulted  in  what  is  ternic<l  id^al  beauty, — the  atatiMs  <y 
gods,  denugods,  and  heroes.  Havmi^  this  aoce^  to  tbe  t<\t 
models,  and  exercising  his  art  under  the  eyes  of  cnties  wkn 
flxim  habit  and  observation,  were  as  well  soqaaioied  ai 
himself  with  bisstandard.  H  is  not  surprising  thni  tlmaarif 
tor  of  Gveeee  aei|uired  a  IkeQiiy  and  a  power  of  reprweenf 
every  dass  of  form  unatlained  by  siiy  other  people,  tti 
which  have  rendered  the  terms  Greek  and  perfection,  with 
reference  to  art,  almost  synonymous.  The  high  purpnw*  i- 
which  sculpture  especially  was  applied,  and  the  peoM 
interest  that  .'  a  1 1  1 1  m  all  works  that  were  pro<l  ur-ed,  arc.  .unh 
fur  the  suece»!i  wiih  wbi<  h  the  art  was  practised.  Tbeniwi 
of  the  sculptor  was  enlarged  while  he  reflected  on  ibea^ 
prophaiion  of  bis  work  and  the  great  <ri))ai-t8  of  bia  taAMon 
His  was  not  tbe  ambition  of  present  praise  or  protL  Hi 
fsit^and  truly  felt,tbat  his  art,  properly  praetisednnd  iiayi 
understood,  was  capable  of  producing  greet  naoiwl  e&ee 
npon  those  who  were  to  contemplate  them ;  end  coDscqoeot  t 
in  the  best  period  of  Greek  art,  the  appeal  was  alvii. 
made  to  the  hit^hcr  feeliiijjH  rallu  r  tl  ii  the  r9r-» 
ienses.  Tiio  artist  did  not  produce  lui  woik»  lo  gri:;'i 
a  patron,  but  to  improve  u  }>eoplc  ;  and  wheiher  tbev  *t>t 
desnneil  to  the  temple,  the  grove,  iho  ]iurtico,  or  the  ftal 
in  which  the  public  games  w«ra  cdebrateil ;  whelhei;  hh 
the  Jupiter  of  Olympus,  they  were  intended  to  encils  w 
litnont  imptessiene  er  tbe  roajeaty  of  the  lede;  or.  an  in  lb 
tfcoMV  (or  poitnit  statues)  in  Altis,  la  Mfaaulntn  tbe 
of  the  youthe  of  Greeee  to  gain  dietinetion  in  the  pekH 
games — the  sculptor  felt,  aiul  he  acquired  power  as  ht  vb 
impressefl  with  the  ennobling  idea,  mat  he  wsui  eoniriliut'ri 
to  a  great  end.  This  is  the  principle  of  the  succt-vs  cf  tU 
art.s  in  Greece ;  and  in  the  presence  or  absrne«  of  thit 
cognition  uf  the  public  utility  of  ai  t,  may  he  diacoverwi  lb 
causes  of  it^  comparative  success  or  failure  in  other  i 
and  in  later  times.  The  most  extensive  privatw  ] 
will  fail  to  produce  great  results  in  this  leepeo.  »• 
couragement  for  public  pnrposes.  that  la.  ta  iociia  tbe  wab* 
feeling  to  noble  thoughts,  or  to  stimulate  to  exertii.n  by  ; 
cording  great  deeds,  ore  the  only  means  by  which  an  el<-  .^u 

auahty  of  uit  caii  li,'    itniul      Anylhing  short  «it  ■. 
o,  ul  its  ulmo>t,  iiu  uiuie  tlian  advance  inech.mitai  d?'. 
terity ;  often,  us  has  been  seen  in  modern  tunes,  and  wIh~ 
there  tins  bjen  no  waiii  of  uenius  in  the  artlsia.  at  the  Mcr- 
Dce  of  i^raudeur  of  design  and  good  taste. 

In  Greece,  as  in  other  countries,  the  earliest  atMnftin 
imitative  art  were  extremely  rude.  Paumnias.  who  unnBtf 
in  Greece  about  aj).  1 70.  mentions  that  at  Pfaern>  m  Arlva 
thirty  quadrangular  blanks  of  stone  were  worsh  pf^  d.  jt  i 
least  honoured,  as  tbe  symbols  or  reprcsentatiL-n^  .^i  . 
divinities.  At  Thwpioe  Juno  was  thus  rtscugnjsed,  *^ 
at  Sicyon  Diana  I'  .u  .  i  u  i>  ;i  -esonted  by  a  coluoa.^'- 
Jupiter  Milichius  b>  i\  fiuiiitiid  (  Paos  ,  vii.  2S  ;  il  9.|  T.' 
anlietit  statue,  if  it  can  be  so  called,  of  Venus  of  PipbM* 
with  others  tliut  luigbt  be  referred  to,  were  mere  celam's 
or  stones  set  upright.  The  next  step  in  art  wrms  ii  lb 
attempt  to  characterise  these  shapeless  symboln  hf  gM 
them  a  human  lortu.  The  upper  |inrt  was  ahapnd  hue 


likeness  of  a  head,  and,  by  degreea»  arms  and  le^  ewa 
marked  out;  but  in  these  early  imitetiens  of  ib«  hour 
ilgnre  the  arms  were  doubtless  represented  clos,jly  ar.i. 
to  the  sides,  and  the  legs,  though  loa  ceitain  extent  deierc 
were  still  connectc  I  or  united  in  a  cemnao  psIlaTa  nn  tolln 
statue-H  of  the  Egvptiao  school. 

The  history  of  (ireek  sculpture  may  be  divided.  gcamll<- 
into  four  periods,  each  of  which  is  dlu^lvated  bf  aKtriMV 
works  bearing  unequivocal  marlu  of  the  pragrvsihniahaMn 
which  attended  tbe  pmetiBi  of  the  art  Ana  im  Mala* 
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4MUn«.  Hmm  nMter  diwJtkMis  or  periods  a^bt  parlup* 
twily  bw  aulidivUMd  into  •niltor  p«ru;  but.  n  Uw  prawtit 
«tyMl  i«  (u  Kive  only  a  general  and  comprobontive  vwv  of 
tba  bistory  of  Greeks  sculpture,  it  a«emi>  better  to  confine 

Our»cU'c>  to  a  fi-w  gieul  divisions.  The  s.tmletit 
deiiires  a  muru  exlun^ve  acquainiancc  with  the  £uljj«:ci  w. 
rmc)  ample  informalioD  in  the  imtncruus  valuable  «(irk:s 
that  have  recently  appeared,  as  well  as  m  the  opportunities 
that  now  exist  of  examining  the  remains  of  Greek  art  of  all 
oges  which  ate  preserved  in  tlie  museums  of  this  •nd  otbtr 
cuuiitnes.  Tho  four  principal  sections  into  whieli  antirat 
Greek  aculptura  tug  be  dividad  iM^-lfae  Asdma,  «r  mott 
•niieot  period;  tbe  Phidimt  lb*  Ptttilelnn.  wfaieh  iD> 
dodoe  Um  pemdef  I^rtippiii;  and  fouctUy.  tbe  age  of  iu 
deelioe. 

The  First  period  i-tnbrocesall  tbe  uncertain  at;c,  T  u  l  ii  h 
litik'  is  kauwu  but  skhat  can  be  gleaned  from  iliu  tiadnwns 
jutfscrvid  in  aniient  writers.  It  may  be  considered  lo  ex- 
leiul  to  tho  commenceuieut  of  that  grttat  chanKo  in  the 
.si\le  of  art  uhit-li  had  iis  consummation  in  tbe  school  of 
which  Phidia*  was  llio  head.  The  Secund  division  include* 
tbe  period  during  which  soulpture  was  practised  in  the 

frand  er  Mbliine  atjrleb  and  during  which  the  sebolan  of 
'bidiaa  eioottlwl  tbeir  verba  on  the  principles  wbieh  be 
lattRlllMUl  jSllMrtiated.  The  Third  period  is  characterised 
by  a  nm  rieb  and  flowing  stylo  of  execution,  as  well  as  by 
the  choice  of  sofier  and  in  vie  dt-lirulo  subjects  than  had 
usuaily  been  selected  for  rcpre»emaXion.  In  tins  the  bcuii- 
tiful  was  sought  after,  rather  than  ihe  sublime.  Praxiteles 
tii.iy  be  considered  the  first  sculptor  who  tniiodiicted  this 
iiioie  sensual,  if  it  may  be  mj  called,  style  of  art  ;  ami  Ljsip- 
pti«  contributed  loadvance  it  by  the  pe<-uliar  fuhiess,  round- 
I  s  mid  hamMmkNM  general  effect,  liy  which  it  appears 
ibal  hia  works  were  ebaraetariaad.  Tbe  Fonrlb  and  last 
period  in  tim  clas»ificaiioa  ■•  tbal  of  Ibe  dadin*  «t  iculp- 
lura;  vhao,  aiUuHiah  Ibe  exeoIl«nea  of  pneedtog  icbools 
was  atilladniitledana  oftnn  maintained,  not  only  no  advance 
Was  made,  but  artists  ■-vpi.  frequently  led  away  ly  the  luxe 
of  novelty  of  design,  or  iho  desire  lo  discttvor  &otno  new 
roa<l  to  fume  or  profit,  and  negleoled  ihe  means  which  a^'e.H 
gt  progres^ne  improvement  had  shown  to  be  the  best  and 
safest  rules  of  practice.  When  thi*  »a.s  the  cajie.  grandeur 
of  slyitt  will  be  found  to  hav«s  given  place  lo  Ullleneasi  and 
the  b«auiy  and  simplicity  of  general  form  and  dwneler 
wore  lost  in  individuality  and  minute  detail. 

Tbe  lemaina  of  Greek  sculpture  of  tbe  Archaic  period 
nve  intenaiinf  lo  Ibe  antiaaairy,  bat  ttaey  offer  Tanr  »w  ai> 
ttattiiona  to  tbe  lover  of  tbe  beeatifbl.  Rigid  and  atiff  in 
action,  and  rudo  and  inelegant  in  form,  the  statues  and 
rilievi  of  the  infancy  of  Greek  sculpture  have  very  litlle  to 
distinguish  them  in  those  respects  from  thi  i  nrl  ler  attempts 
of  other  nations.  The  first  step  towortU  a  cliance  was  in 
the  attempt  to  ^ive  action  ;  and  this  was  soon  attended  by 
fresh  peculiartties  of  shape  or  figure  in  the  parts.  In  thiti 
stage  it  will  he  observed  that  there  is  gr^t  energy  or  vio- 
lonce  in  Ihe  general  design,  with  a  lumpy  or  knotty  charac- 
ter of  form.  Tbe  general  proportions  of  the  figures  are 
thick  in  oompatiMMi  witb  tbe  lenglh  oC  pa rts.  The  bieaata 
sndabouloetiare  wide  or  broad,  wtdia  tnc  hips  are  narrow. 
The  thighs  and  calves  of  the  legs  are.  large  and  heavy  for 
the  knees  and  ankles,  and  the  feet  are  long  and  clumsily 
shaped.  The  treatment  of  iho  head  ih  pecuhur  lu  the 
sculpture  iif  this  early  period.  The  eye  is  usually  long  and  ' 
narrow  ;  and  is  slightly  raised  at  the  outer  extremity.  The 
mouth  IS  up«n,  and,  owing  to  a  slight  curve  or  elevation  at 
the  extremities,  has  the  expression  of  smiling.  On  the 
most  antient  coina  the  hair  is  wiry,  tbe  tines  being  parallel 
and  close  together,  in  the  apparaut  endeavour  to  give  the 
•fleet  of  tbe  wbolo  by  imitating  every  hair.  Ttata  was 
uoreaoeoesifully  atleiBpted  by  exeeoting  tbe  hair  bi  maMoa ; 
some  very  antient  works  exhibit  examples  of  tbili  where  the 
effect  is  partially  produced  by  small  knobs  or  Itttnpe.  At  a 
Diure  advanced  period  the  hair  is  executed  m  a  more  minute  ' 
and  careful  manner,  and  with  a  more  pre<-i'se  'irrangement, 
<  kiiiibining  as  it  were  the  particular  character  of  the  eailii.'st  . 
treatment  with  tho  more  general  effect  atletupted  in  the  I 
next  stage  of  art.  In  this  the  hair  is  brought  in  nearly 
atraixbl  liiM^  over  the  bead,  but  it  terminates  la  small 
IVUnd  curia  which  are  amtlgad  with  great  regularity,  and 
aomniioies  in  two  or  ibrae  rows  over  tbe  forehead,  extend- 
ing on  eaeb  aide  to  the  temples  and  can.  Specimens  of 
thc«e  modes  of  treatment  occur  in  tbe  early  telruraebnis  of 
Alliens  j  in  tbe  heads  of  Ihe  flgiues  in  tbe  italuea  found  in 


tbe  island  of  ^Bgina;  and  in  tlie  soolptures  found  at  Sali^ 
nuuM  in  Bieily,  as  wril  as  in  otber  remaina  of  small 
bnmtes  and  eariy  eoina;  and  there  are  many  examples  of  it 
preserved  in  tbe  eolleetion  of  aiuu)uttieB  in  tbe  British 

Mu.-eum.  In  male  figures  the  beard,  wherever  it  occurs, 
,  IS  wiry,  and  evlubits  elaborate  execution.  I'hete  is  a  curiouti 
s]K>cimen  of  this  m  tho  head  of  a  warrior  in  a  group  u  ilio 
Selinuntinc  marbles  abuve  mentioned  (and  of  which  there 
are  casts  in  the  British  Museum),  as  well  as  in  the  ifieinelan 
OMlbles.  The  draperies  in  tbe  sculpture  of  this  early  time 
are  extremely  thin,  lying  eloae  to  the  figure  (ur  to  the 
ground,  if  in'  relieisi,  excepting  at  the  edges  of  tbe  fokl^ 
wbieh  are  shaip  and  angular :  these  atn  amnged  with  tha 
greatest  precision,  cppoaito  folds  corresponding  as  nearly 
as  possible  with  each  other,  with  the  edges  sliown,  and  ter- 
minating in  a  sort  of  rogular  zil^zai;  series  of  lines.  All 
tiiese  peculiarities  ara  characteri^siic  of  the  most  antient,  or, 
as  we  have  called  it.  Archaic  art:  and  whenever  imitations 
of  It  have  been  made  in  later  times,  these  features  of  action, 
form,  and  treatment  of  drapery  have  been  observed.  Some- 
times uortioiis  only  of  tne  peculiariiies  above  pointed 
out  will  be  remarked  in  genuine  antient  works,  but  of  a 
later  age  than  that  nndar  oonsideraiion.  Tba  aeulptaraa 
alluded  to  as  AigintllMU  tMat  axaniplaaartliia;  the  tteav 
raant  of  the  haada  boiag  chacaelerislie  of  an  oacliar  age  of 
the  art  then  the  rest  of  tbe  figures.  This  is  doubtless  to 
bo  attributed  to  a  feeling  of  veneration  for  the  older  forms 
and  received  traditions  of  certain  personages,  sueh  as  divi- 
nities and  heroes;  and  in  this  respect  obedience  to  pre- 
scripiion  marks  the  Gieek  as  it  did  the  Egyptian  and  other 
schools  :  with  ihc  former  however  it  lasted  for  a  limited 
period  only;  with  the  latter  it  extended  throughout  their 
whole  existence. 

Tbe  first  sculptors  whose  names  are  recorded  are  Dnda- 
Ins,  Smilis,  and  Eadoeus.  We  have  already  adverted  to  tbe 
difflonltiaa  that  ata  iii  tha  way  of  aatabtiabing  a  fixed  data 
Ibr  tha  flnt  of  the  abova>naned  artiita,  and  indeed  of  du- 
linguishiner  how  many  persons  were  so  railed.  The  earliest 
person  called  Diedalus  was  des^nded,  acoordini^  to  the 
antient  traditions,  from  a  royal  stock,  being  grandson  of 
Erectheus,  king  of  Athens.  He  is  said  to  be  the  first 
sculptor  vrho  ventured  to  separate  the  let^s  of  his  statues. 
He  also  was  the  inventor  of  tbe  saw,  ihe  axe,  lever,  &c. 
It  is  impossible  to  say  how  much  fable  and  exaggeration 
have  been  admitted  into  the  accounts  of  this  remarkable 
discoverer;  and  it  is  equally  vain  to  attempt  to  distiiigaish 
tba  inventiona  of  tha  earlier  aitiAoers  wbo  bore  this  nanub 
from  tha  improvameoti  introdnead  at  rabaequent  times  liv 
others  so  called.  Dmdalus  was  in  all  probability  a  general 
title,  for  some  time,  given  to  any  distinguished  mechanist 
or  figure-maker,  as  n^juius  i  f  ;i  r..  :i;ij:i  -ivlu  or  cliatacter 
were  denominated  Da  tlula  [^aicaXa).  I'liusauias  (ix.  3, &C.) 
says  '  the  anticnts  called  wooden  figures  Dcrdala ;'  and  be 
adds,  that  be  thinks  it  likely  that  the  artist  was  called  after 
the  works,  rather  than  by  his  own  name ;  thus  making 
Dsedalus  a  title  or  surname.  The  same  author  was  shown 
some  wooden  statues  attributed  to  Diadalos,  which  head* 
aita  wera  not  beautifbl,  but  be  ana  tbara  was  in  them  a 
eertain  air  of  grandeur  (ii  4).  Snifis  waa  a  nativaof  yKguia, 
and  tbe  son  of  Euclides.  He  was  said  to  be  eoDtemporary 
with  Dflodalus,  and  lie  made  a  statue  of  Juno  at  Samoa. 
EndoeuB  was  an  Athenian,  and  a  scholar  of  Dccdulus,  and, 
aceonUng  to  antient  writers,  e\c<:uie<i  vurious  important 
wurk-i.  PausaniaH  (vii.  5)  s]ieaks  of  a  colossal  iitMlue  in 
wood  of  Minerva  Folia's,  which  «as  pie^ervetl  in  his  time 
in  the  temple  of  Erylhric  in  luiua.  It  was  a  sealed  fi^^ure. 
Other  statues  by  this  arlist  are  also  mentioned,  executed 
in  stone  and  in  ivory. 

A  mere  list  of  tbe  earlier  Qtoek  iculpiors  ran  throw  lilila 
light  upon  tbe  state  of  tbe  art;  more  ei>pccially  when  tha 
existence  of  many  of  those  whose  names  are  banded  down  lo 
modern  times  may  fairly  be  questioned,  at  least  aa  ta  tho 
dates  aHsii/ned  to  them;  and  of  tbair  ahiU  wa  eartainly 
pgssuss  no  authentic  examples. 

About  H'j'J  B.C.,  Phidon  of  Argos  is  said  to  have  struck 
the  first  money  m  Greece,  in  tho  i<>Iand  of  /iigiaa.  Some 
extremely  rudo  and  simple  coins  of  that  island  are  extant ; 
the  device  is  a  tortoise  ;  and  from  the  veiy  primitive  style  of 
execution,  they  are  thought  not  to  be  x cry  remote  from  the 
period  alluded  to.  It  has  been  supposed  that  the  empluy* 
mantof  Betul  for  sculpture  look  place  soon  after  the  striking 
of  monw  under  Fhidon ;  and  about  thia  time  we  find  man- 
tion  made  ofstatoea  ofteasi  or  bntnte. 
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Among 

titda&  of  S(  ,1  ri  1,  jf  Milium  there  were  works  reoDsiniae  at  Lt- 
eedmnou  ai  ui^i  iinic  of  Pauiwnias  <lib.  iii..  17).  Gttiadu 
•XMciwd  I  ho  profesiion  of  urcbji' <:i  i  o  a*  well  as  Mutplurt-. 
jLearpliutaitto,  a  sculptorof  libet^tuiii,  is  plaeed  about  this  dale. 
PaUMniaamciition*  a  bronze  statuu  of  J  upUcr  at  LarcJiciuon, 
wbicb  waa  said  to  be  by  Learch  us,  und  he  eu\h  ii  the  taoH  an- 
tient  atatue  in  that  material  known  toexiat.  Tbaro  arv  eome 
kwimtiitnwwicw  in  tbe  Moouats  of  ihia  artist,  and  acholara 
4tftoiDtb»dal*«liMhthqp Mligiitobiiii.  Much  of  ihe diffi- 
culty ill  claMifyte  the  WImH  of  thift  tinw  ariaes  from  the 
uncertainty  that  olironolegef*  btv*  Mt'in  fixing  the  period 
at  which  Dipocnuii  ami  Scy\V\i  ttouriahed ;  but  tbe  date  here 
given  to  L*archu»  must  approximate  neai  ly  to  the  time  at 
whicli  he  lived.    The  next  iiamcn  of  impoilanci'  that  occur 
UI  ihe  hiatory  of  art  are  Telecle*,  tthtL-eus  and  Thuocioi  us, 
ts  whom  aculpture  (ectns  to  have  been  indebted  for  various 
•ad  great  mpiofMaaota.  Their  reputation  fur  skill  wat*  no 
htgh*  and  tWc  IwiWllllniw  in  the  praeliee  of  art  f^i  iropor> 
Mm  tint  A«r  Iran  avM  calM  mvaBtnv*  of  aome  branehes 
tf  il,  which.  Dovovar,  it  it  obvious  »o«C  have  beao  known 
loDK  before  they  appeared.   Snch,  fiir  inatance,  was  tbe  case 
wiih  modelling,  or  the  plasHc  art,  which  Pliny  (Hist.  Nat., 
XXXV.,  c.  i^i,  I  rrvu  i  1  ;i  ^  \s  1 1  il  nut  exoinitialioii  iill  lluii  lie  read, 
iav»  was  auubutctl  iu  ihcm  ;  thuui^h  he  himself  dei  laves 
thill  iliis  di-jcovery  was  clnimed  by  ■  i  t^i'  in  to  DiUuiade.s  (jf 
Coriulh.    RhflBCUit  and  Xbeudorus  were  burn  Siiuio«i. 
(Paua.,  viii.  U.)   There  appear  to  have  been  two  sculptors 
of  tlte  latter  name;  one  the  son  of  Rhoecus,  Ihe  other  of 
Telecles.    Rhcocua.  architect  as  well  as  atatuar}-.  is  »aid  by 
Haradoiut       M)  la  ban  built  tbe  taoiplo  of  Juno  at 
Sanaa.  Ho  was  alio  oasiidorad  (ho  antbar  of  a  atatue.  of 
a  fetnnle.  which  the  Ephesians  called  Night.   Il  was  pre- 
aarvod  in  the  temple  of  ibe  Bpbosian  Diana.    Pausaniai  (x. 
38)  says  it  appeared  more  nnlient  thnn  the  statue  of  the 
Mixier\'a  of  Amphissa,  and  was  of  ruder  vvorkmansbip,  or 
atyle  of  art,     Tliiii  writer  telU  us  that  he  was  unablo  to 
find  any  bronze  work  ot  Tlieodurus;  but  Plinv  alludes  to 
several  by  an  arti»t  of  that  name.   Tbe  sccontl,  the  son  of 
ToiaelM.  was  oonstdered  the  inventor  of  aa  art  wbicb  was 
nralj  exercised  by  the  antients,  that  of  caalin](  figures  in 
km,  iWeonlmg  to  Honidoti%  Thoadam*.  ongravad  the 
aalebniad  ring  of  Polycralw.  tyrant  of  flamos.  Antiunt 
story  (dli  us  that  beiiifj  u-artud  that  Iiis  course  of  prosjieniy 
might  not  always  last,  he  couiiealud  to  chequer  his  enjuy- 
neiita  by  making  some  volantsry  aacriBcc.    Ho  threw  into 
the  sea  this  ring,  which  he  valued  most  highly.    In  a  few 
days  after,  a  large  fish  was  prcionted  to  tho  king,  and.  upon 
its  being  cot  open,  the  ring  was  disco^'ored  in  its  belly.  ( Herod., 
iii.  41.)  Theodorus  isaaUl  to  have  made  one  of  two  roagnifl- 
asot  vaaas  which  woio  pnaantad  by  (>(bsus»  king  of  I^ta, 
lo  tho  taoipla  at  Delphi  It  has  heco  argood  from  this  «ir* 
•aauimct  that  HMwtoas  tnott  have  lived  at  a  later  date 
than  that  asoally  assigned  to  him.  Bnt  it  is  not  staled  that 
tho  vaso  Was  made  expressly  for  Crffisii-^.  It  is  more  proljable 
thai  It  was  amonj^  the  treasures  of  the  king,  and  from  its 
Bg|e.  the  reputation  of  its  maker,  and  its  intrinsic  value. 
■Mght  have  been  thnught  worliiy  of  ded. cation.     One  of 
the  vase*  was  of  gold  ;  the  other  of  silver.    Tha  latter  alone 
ia  considered  of  suthcient  importance  fbr  the  ariijtt  who  made 
it  lobB  recorded.   Tho  above  sculptor  is  notioei  iaif  Pliny 
tat  a  work  of  graat  delicacy  and  mtnotenoi^  a  statue  in 
brass  of  himsali,  iiolding  in  ono  hand  a  file,  atludini^  pro- 
haMjr  to  bis  profe»ion;  in  the  other  a  quadrif'a,  so  small 
that  a  fly  miKlit  cover  it  with  his  wings.    Wim  respect  to 
the  dvtesof  ihefttxive  m  iisi*.  Pliiiy  f-ays  ihcy  lived  long  prior 
to  the  expulsion  of  ihe  KaccUiadsB  from  Corinth,  alt  event 
which  occurred  in  the  thirteenlh  Olympiad,  about  659  iic. 
It  is  comettiired.  tluref  'n?,  that  Rhcucus,  and  the  first  and 
aaeond  Theodorus,  Incd  iK-lween  sou  and  700  years  B  c. 

The  introdoetion  of  casting  in  metal  forms  an  interesting 
epoch  in  Ihe  hiiilory  of  art,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  our 
information  with  reapoct  both  to  tima  and  place,  that  is, 
the  part  of  thoeoontry  in  whkdi  It  waa  first  pmcii^ed  by 
aHnliaf  Oraece  and  Asia  Minor,  is  so  limited  Tlic  fact  of 
iMichua  of  Rhefcium  bcini?  recorded  as  one  of  the  earlic<)t 
statuaries  would  iiad  to  iheniferencethatthoartwaa known 
in  Italy  before  It  w:is  adopted  in  Greece. 

.Some  antirpiui  ICS  plare  Dii  criius  and  Scyllis^hol  ween  800 
and  ;uo  B-c,  It  date  which  Fluxman  (Z.<rc/.,'p.  75.  'U)  adopt* 
in  speaking  of  these  sculptors,  Otheis  suppose  Ihey  livc.1 
aa  lata  as  440  They  have  boon  called  tho  Hist  aituts 
vhoaiaptoyed  maiUo  finr  wulptato(Plin„  BM.  /irSvf..snvL 


Oi.hirt  it  is  nor*  lifcair  that  tho  aspressioD  upon  trtai 
this  opinion  has  been  fbuodod  saanna  that  lhay  wnavMi 

ncntly  distinguislied  for  their  akill  (which  may  h««w  %Ma 

extraordinary  at  the  time)  iu  wurkini;  in  thai  bcautifol  ma 
teriul.  They  Were  employed  by  the  Sicyoiuutis  tu  make  tu 
tliein  cerium  statues  of  their  gods;  but  we  are  lold  ilw. 
haviug  taken  some  uflence,  they  quilted  Sjc>on,  Itr^vm, 
their  work  unfinished.  The  country  was  soon  :if:rr  a.tUit;cv 
With  famine;  and,  upon  conaolling  the  oraslo.  tbe  Siry^ 
onions  woto  told  that  it  woidd  cease  when  tlto  ototn—  of  ite 
goda  wore  completed.  DiManns  and  Seyilis  wore  ponoo^ 
10  lOtutn,  and  thoy  flniihcd  tha  statues :  thay  w«iw«f  ApML. 
Diana,  Hercules,  and  Minerva.  Among  their  ouawna)  . 
scholars  we  find  Learchua  of  Rhegium,  which  will  aceen^  I 
for  the  earlier  date  tli;it  is  assigtieil  tlieni.  Tliey  are  tl* 
called  the  masters  of  Tecta-un  and  Angelion,  IXirvtl  ii- 
Doulas,  Modon,  and  Theocies.  (  Paus.,  ii.  32 ;  in.  17,  ii< 
Dipcenus  and  Scyllis  were  considered  the  founders  ol  ti: 
seliool  of  Corinth. 

From  the  earlier  timo  of  which  mention  has  boeo  mmk. 
down  to  about  MO  njB^  thora  probably  was  littlo  chMge  a 
tho  style  of  aanlpmio.  althoogh  «eat  mpiovowiaBt  iaosr 
eolion  or  uaehanieal  power  dooblleas  sUondeA  ita*  onto- 

6i\  o  practice  which  tlie  gruwiny  admiration  of  fti  t  mcahk  ' 
In  a  lountry  in  which  all  the  effurls  of  penius  were  i 
iip()reciated,  8t-ulptors,  wlni  slm  L-alle<l  U|k.>ii  Id  rcp.'f-w^J 
tiiu  most  exalted  ubjecis,  were  likely  lo  exert  themfc<  h.  »  I. 
tbe  utmost  to  arrive  at  perfection;  and  the  rotnaina  • 
aR'oid  sullicient  evidence  that  from  tbe  time  alluded  to,  I'ta 
15.  between  tbe  sixth  and  seventh  csdturies  before  ■>ui  ^ 
wbea  the  first  difficulties  had  bean  sutmeunted.  tiaa  aAmm 
meat  of  aetilptaw  waa  lapid  and  vnintorraptod. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  give  a  mere  list  of  names  of 
artists  who  aro  supposed  to  have  lived  to  Una  time.  & 
i;i  i.rli  that  iaunct'riaiii  is  mixed  up  m  : i li  I'.u  1 1.  iiid.-*  of  llvn 
iliui  uic  found  in  Pliny,  Pausaiuas.  and  oiin'is  uho  r«/«r  I 
theui,  that  the  iiii|Uiry  into  liiuir  personal  hislUffy  W^sil 
rather  impede  liiait  advance  our  pres<-nl  object. 

Up  to  the  period  at  which  we  are  now  arrived,  sculp: 
seems  to  have  been  practised  most  generally  and  OBOte** 
fully  in  the  Greek  colonies  of  Asia;  hut  the  intnaoqiliixi 
of  the  revolt  sgainst  Darius,  the  son  of  Hystnopea.  wr« 
utterly  dntroetive  to  their  ftirther  progreta.  Mony  of  d* 
leiuples  wore  burnt  by  the  Persians,  .md  ilie  inlia'.i'js* 
vi  cic  cariic<l  to  dislant  places,  or  were  reduced  tu  a  alilr  » 
slavery.  Bui  as  ait  fell  in  Asia,  it  acquired  vigour  ■ 
Europe,  and  the  arlisis  of  .Egina,  Sicyoii,  and  Corinth  c  ' 
fused  the  principles  of  ^yod  taste  and  the  ktu'wleilge  cf  i 
throughout  nci^hbourittif  counliio;  st  feehog  for  a  gma 
stylo  of  sculpiuie  was  soon  exbibiied  whocovot  any  Offer 
tunttf  occurred  for  tho  practice  of  the  art. 

It  IS  inteiasting  to  b«  able  to  ralhn  in  iflnstiatiao  of  ua 
character  of  the  art  at  this  timOttoaome  uiitloubtcd  rran.'* 
of  soolpturo  of  a  period  certainly  not  very  remote  from 
under  ciiii»idcration.    These  consist  of  eleven kf.i  i:c»  «-b:r. 
decorated  the  western  ai;d  fno  slaluus  that  btuoJ  iu  i'-'. 
easierii  pediments  of  a  temple  in  the  island  of  ^Btrina.  *'^y 
they  were  diiieuv-ered,  in  the  year  1812,  by  some  Englitbst.: 
German  travellers.   The  subject  of  both  series  is  a  hniiM. 
and  the  eleven  figures  of  the  western  sidescem  to  be  tbe f.;;" 
number  of  Ihe  original  composition.    Minerva,  fully  ansii 
her  helmet  on,  the  eogis  covering  hor  bieast,  and  her 
on  her  left  arm,  occupies  iho  centre.  This  flffurc  is  of  ta?:-' 
larger  pi  iifKH  tluiis  ilun  the  combatants,  aini  i>,  r.ii-e  : 
plinih,  aiirl  a|  ]ic:ii;>  to  be  wiesiding  over  the  battle,  ia.. 
'  iliiii.  ly  IU  fioni  of  lliu  gorldess,and  extended  at  her  feet.  :i- 
dyiiig  warriai' ;  aiMiher  appears  advancing  towanis  hio.. 
if  to  protect  or  as'.i-.t  Im-.v,  while  a  third,  with  upKflcd  xiw 
in  which  probably  was  a  spear,  seems  to  rush  forttii 
prevent  his  appraach.   The  rest  of  the  figures  ate  ^ 
gngcd  in  various  ways,  exhibiting  great  ooeigy  of  octM. 
the  smaller  ends  of  the  pediment  are  Ulod       with  iki 
fallen  and  wounded.   Tho  figures  of  tha  osstcia  aids 
larger  than  those  of  tbe  western  pediment. 

These  sculptures  oHer  many  peculiarities.    The  jroc". 
style  is  what  has  been  termed  Archaie.but  there  are  xntk-^ 
111  dei;iil.  ur  in  parts,  which  require  conuiieiil.    The  stattt  u' 
the  gwldess  is  uluro  rude  oranlient  in^tyle  than  the  fi(urv> 
in  actio.i.    She  is  entirely  draped  down  to  the  ancUs  ;  ut-  I 
the  feet,  raited  on  sandals,  are  both  turned  in  profili^ssi  I 
the  figure  were  standing  sideways.  Tho  drapery  is  OUna|«  i 
and  arrancod  in  tha  peculiar  sigiag  manttcr  before  ^ 
aerihod.  The  agio  is  smooth,  hut  tho  scales  luivo  bets  | 
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either  painted  or  gilded,  as  rctnains  of  colour  were  fia^ri  l 
upon  it.  Th«  edge  of  tbe  aegi;  ha^s  a  6ort  of  border  of 
Miokei,  «nd  ti«r«,  Mvelt  as  iu  the  helmet  of  this  and  the 
Other  llgurvs,  are  indioalioru  of  metal  having  been  iiiMrted 
hy  way  of  termiiMitioot  or  probably  oraantat.  The  eoa- 
tame  of  the  Twimui  tgviiw  that  are  dreaaed  ia  highly 
interesting.  The  fbmw  of  dm  oliinM,  tho  graaroa.  and  the 
liL-lrai'is  are  cviJoiiiIy  most  rornjctly  copied;  and  tho 
gicaiest  care  is  «hovm  ui  ihu  fasteningi.  wbieh  appear  ia 
iii  Dsi  iiHtanccs  to  have  been  rou'ln  of  ineta!.  Thi•dle^5of 
one  I'lguro,  a  kneeling  archer,  is  ai)]);iri'nily  cuniposed  of 
leather.  It  fiis  oluiely  and  wulioui  :my  iiidicaiioii  of  fMs 
throughout  the  tt^ure  from  ibe  thruiu  to  (he  aiicleii.  Uis 
head-dresi  resembles  the  Phrygian  cap. 

In  (ho  execution  of  these  sculptures  considerable  skill  is 
indieoled  both  in  the  treatment  of  the  marble  and  in  ih« 
Otpmnion  thrown  into  the  forms.  TImw^  ttw  dotoito 
DOt  always  graceful,  there  is  a  grand  divisipD  and  breadth  of 
partti :  nivi  in  the  art loulations  of  the  bones  and  tlio  clean 
execution  uf  tho  juiiUsi  there  is  much  to  admire.  I'lm 
heads  are  uniformly  Archaic — hard,  &iid  dry;  vuih  a  j-itn- 
perins^  or  smi!in!»  expretsion  about  mouths,  however 
opposed  to  lliis  character  may  he  the  action  ur  eini>loyii.cat 
of  the  figures.  The  manuor  uf.  tnsatio^  (be  luur  io  »iuall 
curls  or  knobs  corresponds  wftb  tho  doaonpUoa  twfora  givw 
of  works  of  this  period. 

Tho  aubjeet  reprosenlod  by  these  aoulpturat  ttitiUa  matter 
of  inquiry  ;  and  tho  laamcd  have  not  y«t  MODOttOOod  any 
aatiaflictory  opinion  upon  it  The  figura  of  Minerva  may 
possibly  only  be  intendoil  r)r  nii  irna^^e  uf  the  t;o<Me*'i.  and 
not  the  goddeM  herself.  The  t.ict  uf  il->  btin^-  i  epresented  of  a 
larger  proportion  and  m  a  ditTeiont  siyle  doin  ihe  i-ombat- 
ant*.  farour^  in  Sf>rae  re!>|>ecU  lias  ide«.  The^e  sculpturei, 
nilled  the  ni.Tihli-H  of  yGgina,  are  in  the  lolleelion  of  Ilio 
kin^  of  Raranaat  Munich;  there  is  a  set  of  casts  from 
them  HI  ibe  British  Museum. 

The  SelinuBtino  inarblea>  so  ealle<I  from  their  having  bean 
found  nt  SoKniinto,  on  tho  tfto  of  the  antient  SoliniM^  in 
Sicily,  are  very  eiirioua  examples  of  early  art.  They  eonsist 
of  fragments  of  roatble  alti-rilievi.  and  soem  to  have  formed 
part  <if  tho  deooration  of  two  temide*.  of  which  traces  still 
remain.  Thw»  are  some  pccultaritie.s  al>jui  these  sculptures 
which  are  ehiiractcristic  of  two  different  styles  of  art.  Those 
u  liieh  i)elonged  to  on«  (distinguished  as  the  Eastern)  tern- 
I>le,  have  many  points  of  close  resemblance  to  the  sl>  le  of 
tho  Areliaic  (.'£ginetan)  school,  wliile  those  of  the  wesioro 
temple  appear  to  have  come  either  from  a  more  barbarous 
band,  or  to  be  of  a  much  earlier  date  than  ttw  olbera. 
WiUMQt  having  the  sculpture  to  refer  to.  it  io  dilKoult  to 
•x|ilnin  In  what  iImm  nooalnriliot  oomitV  batAOomparnujn 
of  what  foni^a  of  •  fieod  of  Minorva,  and  diat  of  a  dying 

or  wounded  warrior,  with  some  others  of  t!ie  cotlerlion,  will 
iuggesl  the  inference  we  hare  ventureil  to  draw.  The  head 
of  the  dymij  fi);ure  closely  resembles  (in  charsrti  r  i  ihn  of 
the  warriors  in  tho  marhlc;  of  .■1?gina  :  in  the  other  li;^ure» 
thfre  IS  a  greater  resemblance  to  the  full  overcbari(ed 
forma  described  characteristic  of  the  very  earliest  art, 
and  npproaching  indeed  in  sotne  degree  to  tho  works  of  tho 
Kgyptiaiuu  At  a  later  period  (ban  ihnt  to  which  tliose 
aoolptitrea  may  bo  referred.  Ao  ntiito  of  ^gina  wore  in< 
vftoa  by  tho  tynuitt  of  Sioily  to  oieeulo  worka  in  thai 
eountry.  It  ia  highly  probablo  tberolbre  that  in  moro  i«« 
mole  titne^,  and  when  art  was  still  less  kiMwn  or  practised 
thorc,  forei^;n  artists  should  have  been  employed  in  fur- 
nishing the  dccomioii  of  the  temples  of  newly  founded 
i-ilie.H.  Ti)e"ie  arlivt.s  would  be  ihu  niost  csleeraefl  of  tho 
time,  and  the  risin.^  school  of  ifigina  would  doubtless  take  u 
high  rank  amongst  them.  Joined  with  these,  or  probably 
working  under  them,  tho  natives  of  the  country  might  also 
have  eontributed  their  ruder  eSbrta  towarda  the  same  im- 
portant object,  and  this  wooM  «vflUii«lty  looount  for  tho 
diflbMHioo  Nfonod  to  with  KBspoot  to  A»  ifylo  and  traoi^ 
meftt  of  tbo  mvfous  worha. 

I'rom  about  600  B.C.  the  succession  ofthe  great  seiilptersof 
Greece,  and  the  changes  that  each  master  and  his  school 
effected  in  the  style  of  art.  can  be  traced  with  tolerable  ac- 
enracy.  Sicyon  nn<l  Mniim  wop«*  the  mmt  celebrated 
schools  of  sculpture,  and  iinnvalli  il  f  ir  the  high  riuality  of 
•'uMi-  bronres.  After  Calto.  or  Gallon,  a  sculptor  whuMO 
uo  18  very  uncertain,  tho  iliginetnn  artists  of  tho  greatest 
celebrity  seem  to  be  Glaucias  and  Onatas.  These  artists 
worn  oraoh  employed  by  Gelon,  the  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  and 
hif  laeoowm.  Onotn.  tho  soholac  i4  Toetwn  and  Aoge- 


I  lijii,  enjoyed  a  high  reputation,  and,  judging  from  tho 
numerous  worka  which  Pausaniaa  (hb.  vl,  viii.,  ix.,  x.) 
atiributea  to  him,  must  hi^ve  had  very  extensive  employ* 
meat.  Tbia  writer  speaks  of  a  eolocaal  Mntoo  in  bronse  of 
Apdlot  wUidk  «M  at  Pergamuo^  the  tnork  of  tbia  aeulptor ; 
likowiM  n  ■tnUlt  «f  Coie^  «U«fa  be  made  for  the  Phiga- 
liani.  There  vera  also  aaveral  works  of  Onatas  at  OH  mpia. 
One  was  acolossil  hroti«e  figure  of  Hercules,  placed  there 
by  the  Thasiaus.  For  tho  peonle  of  Pheneos  he  executed 
asintue  of  Mercury,  dedicated  also  at  Oiympia.  In  this 
work  he  hail  tiie  assistanco  u2'  ColUieles,  who  was  bis  aebo- 
lar,  and  probably  las  son.  (Pauj.,v.  37.)  OoatasandCalamis 
worked  together  on  a  dMriot  and  aceompanimenis,  xthmk 
was  dedicated  at  Olynpia,  oAer  the  death  of  Uiero.  king  of 
Syiaoose;  tod  in  anolhor  gnift  work  deseribe<l  by  Pansa- 
tuaa,  we  flndOnniai  otooofrtod  with  Oaiy nthua,  showing  that 
it  WW  not  untuual,  nor  considered  derogatory  to  either,  to 
aoenre  tho  talenta'of  various  artists  in  one  work.  AccotUmg 
to  the  abovc-uicntioned  writer,  Onatas  was  a  painter  as  weU 
as  siuiuaiy.  His  perforinancea  spoken  of  in  ihi.s  hrauch  of 
art  were  executed  fur  the  Platmun.n:  one  of  his  pictures,  wilha 
work  by  I'olygnotus  was  preserved  in  the  louipleot  Minervn 
Ar&-a.  ( Pau«.,  ix.  A,  i.)  Sculpture  was  now  rapidly  approaoh* 
lag  towards  the  perfection  which  it  attained  under  Polyt  hrtna 
and  Phidias ;  and  an  event  occurred  in  the  fifth  oentory 
before  tbo  Cbriatian  am,  whioh  tended  to  Moeleraie  this 
progress.  This  wat  tho  diwatious  tornifnation  ofthe  expe- 
dition of  Xerxes  nniaot  Greece.  The  Cailure  of  this  ^  i  t 
undertaking  showed  iho  Oreeks  their  own  strengtii  iio 
It  also  exliibiied  to  them  iho  immense  wealth  of  tin  u:- 
vadci-8,  and  placed  in  their  hands  the  meens  of  effecting  tne 
most  costly  inipioveinents  and  decoration.  It  was  customary 
ill  Greece  to  dedicate  a  tenth  of  all  spoils  gained  in  battle  (o 
the  serv  ice  of  the  gods ;  and  that  proportion  of  what  VMob> 
lamed  from  the  Persians  was,  as  a  matter  of  course,  appro* 
priated  to  that  purpose.  Its  value  was  expended  on  tho 
construction  of  magniOooot  tcmplas.  oofiehod  with  sculp- 
ture and  painting,  and  omanMntod  with  vaoes,  tripods, 
sbiolda  amaeoded  as  trophies,  and  every  variety  of  decora* 
tion.  The  Poniant,  in  their  invading  march,  liad  destroyed 
every  temple  that  ilu  y  met  with  ;  but  after  their  retreat  and 
disgrace,  they  were  all  restored  with  increased  magnjftcenee. 
The  ample  employment  thus  afforded  l  i  i: n  ir  lalenis,  and 
the  high  purpo&es  to  which  their  works  were  destined,  ex- 
cited a  noble  spirit  of  emulation  among  the  artists,  whose 
minds  seemed  to  expand  with  the  greatness  of  the  objeota 
required  of  them. 

The  gradual  improvement  <tf  style  in  art*  fnm  tiw 
AnAuc  period,  and  through  tho  early  iEginetan  and  Athe- 
nian'Oohook  is  tnwodbyooOM  of  the  antient  writers.  'The 
worksofCal1on,'QBhteUltansay8(Omi.  lnttU.,x\l  10),'with 
those  ef  ITegesins.  are  hard  ,  n  ml  ii  in  oochcd  what  wbh  die* 
tint^uished  as  the  Ktruseaii  niaiuici.  Calamis  was  less  rigid, 
and  the  style  of  Myron,  who  followeil,  was  still  more  softened.' 
In  (Jtcero  we  find  a  still  more  extended  list,  and  a  confirma- 
tion of  the  quality  of  improvement  <lown  to  a  eontemponiry, 
as  in  the  above  instance,  of  Phidias,  the  great  master  of 
ure.    He  says  tbo  olatues  of  Cnnachos  were  mora 

Eind  hard  than  was  anroeable  Io  the  truth  of  notniOk 
of  Catamis  were  bmo  bard,  hot  stiH  they  were  of  n 
aoftor  eharaeter  then'  IhoiO  of  Guiaehns ;  nor  woo  f ho 
wariMof  Myron  eloBoonongh  to  nntare.  tltough  there  ooutd 
be  no  doubt  that  they  wore  very  beautiful ;  but  the  pn  In 
tions  of  Polyclettts.  he  adds,  were  still  more  beautiful,  auti 
were  truly  p  rfi  rt     fCic,  D«  Ctiir.  Orat.,  c  16.) 

Tho  histoiy  of  the  proa;r(?»s  of  scutptnre  in  Greece  has 
nou  i-arried  tht  uuh  iIjO  earlier  schools,  into  a  period 

at  which  It  may  b«  cunsidere<l  to  have  reached  its  perfection, 
as  flir,  at  least,  as  regards  the  principles  on  VMeh  it  was 
praetisod.  The  ehief  sculptors  of  this  age  were  Hegia% 
Fytlngona,  Agdndaoi  Myron.  Polycletus,  Phidias,  Aloft* 
monea.  Mdothom.  Hegias,  Bgeoiaa^  or  Hegesias.  has  boon 
nolteed  omong  Ae  sculptors  of  an  improving  class,  but 
whose  warhoMiU  gave  inaieotion  of  belonging  to  the  Atobiin 
time, 

Pliny  distinguishes  at  least  three  statUHries  of  tho  name 
of  Pythagoras,  but  although  allusion  is  made  in  antient 
vrriters  lo  nrti«its  so  called  of  Samoa,  Rhegnim,  and  Pnroa, 
it  appears  probable  lh!«t  there  were  only  two  of  vci  y  high 
reputation.  The  most  celebrated  was  a  native  of  Rhc>;ium. 
and  the  scholar  oU  or,  more  correctly  speaking,  of  the  school 
ofClearchui.  (Paiis.,vt4.)  He  executed,  among  other  works, 
•overalatatuotofoonqneron  m  tbo  pnUio  gonoo,  end  bo 
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eraioently  rontrlbufed  (o  advance  the  character  of  srulpture  | 
by  bi«  success  in  giving  expression  to  his  siuiucs.  Till  Ins 
time  ihiaqualily,  i-o  in<ii»|)en»able  to  cxcoUenoc  in  art,  >eenis 
to  tMV«  been  liille  limught  of.  A  work  b)  him  u  particu- 
latly  •lluda4  t«  for  iU  cxceUoneo  in  this  respect :  it  was  a 
flfureof  a  laioe  or  limpini^  man,  in  which  (be  expression  of 
aiisiuah  was  m  admirably  puriraved,  that  the  spectator:] 
were  afboMd,  and  WMBad  to  AmI  ibe'psia  Im  wu  auflkring. 
Py  iliaigoras  it  alto  notteod  *■  beiof  tlw  Ant  who  Mproaonied 
vein*  ill  his  statues,  and  as  haviusc  bestowed  greater  care 
upon  the  treatment  of  the  hair,  rrom  those  curious  and 
interesting  jianiciilars  it  is  easy  to  see  in  what  m  in  K  i 
the  dryne&ij  and  almost  presctijjlive  cliaracttr  ot  eLiiiv  ail 
was  givin'j  way  to  tiie  bolder  as  well  as  more  reliiieil  treat- 
tacnt  of  the  PUidiatt  age.  Pythagoraa  may  be  placed  about 
4H0  B.C.  Uu  liad  a  scbolor  called  Soatntoft.  (PltBy.  Mitt. 
Ni'J.,  xxxtv.  8;  Paus.,  vi..  Sec.) 

AgeladMboids  a  dii>tinguisihed  rank  among  the  sculptors 
of  anliaaityt  not  only  from  tho  quality  and  number  of  his 
work*,  Dot  ttlM  flroin  the  pireumitanee  of  hu  having  been 
llie  master  of  ihe  three  moit  eminent  artists  of  tho  bri|;htest 
|.ei  loJ  uf  sculpture,  namely,  Myron,  Polycletus,  and  Phidias. 
He  was  a  native  of  Ai  l;on.  1  here  is  Mme  reason  to  think 
tbiii  there  were  two  -tuljiiurs  of  this  name.  Pausanias 
(iv.,  vi.,  vii.,  and  x.)  alluiies  to  vaiious  siaiues.  by  Agoladas. 
lie  !>coms  cliielty  to  have  worked  in  bronze. 

Myron  wasa  native  of  Elenlheia,  according  to  Pliny  (Hist. 
Aa<..xxxtv.8>,orao  Albanian,  aeootding to  Pausanias  (vi.  2, 
bo.).  Tbaro  it  noarliat  of  antiquity  who  is  mentioned  more 
fircqttantlj  ormora  honourably  inaoMymo,  and  it  it  uarcely 
poastbte  to  betieve  that  aueh  uniYerval  praise  would  hare  been 
ariocJed  if  his  works  had  not  fully  deserved  it.  It  is  unfor- 
tunate that  no  known  production  from  the  hand  of  this  dis- 
tinguished ar'.ist  has  reachci!  our  times.  The  only  work  uf 
which  any  judgment  can  be  termed  is  of  hi*  fumous  stntue 
of  a  Discobolus.  Various  cjpies  of  tliis  fif^'uie  are  hclicved 
to  exist.  The  best  is  in  ihe  Palazzo  MnsMrai  in  Home. 
The  Discobolus,  in  marble,  in  the  collection  of  sculpture  in 
the  Brtiitb  UuMuro,  is  also  believed  to  be  a  copy  from  the 
MJDO  celebfatad  original.  A  mere  list  of  the  workaof  this 
■flulpior  u  unoeceasery  in  ihia  plaeo.  A  few  hovevwr  may 
he  parlieulariy  dittinguiahnd.  from  the  peeuliar  itttermt 
given  to  them  hv  the  testimony  of  antient  writers.  The 
Di->CL.boUis  IS  es|)ecial|y  mentioned  and  described  by  Pliny 
(xxxiv.  H).  Luriaii  (tit  J'/iiloj  fi'u'lf-),  and  Quiiii'liliaii  (Oral 
Jitslit.,  lib.  II.).  'i'his  W'jriv  wa«i  veiy  iciuaikable,  con>uier- 
ing  ibe  d.iie  of  the  artist,  for  tlie  elu-igy  of  its  action,  au<l  the 
enriiest  and  appropriate  expression  which  pervaded  the  whole 
fl^juiv.  Quinctiliau  says, 'Quid  tarn  distortumet  claboratum 
qaam  eat  lUo  Discobutus  Myrotiis.'  In  this  passage  the 
vord  dititrtmm  must  not  be  supposed  to  mean  distorted,  in 
ita  ttiuat  aeeeptalionp  hut  Mnad^  rauntd/nm  ihtttmii, 
mid  common  ttmpi*  aetnn  given  to  atatuea.  Laelan  nhn 
to  tho  peculiar  direction  given  (o  one  fool,  and  ibe  effect  of 
tho  aviy  or  swiu)!  of  the  figure.  This  peculiarity  is  ob- 
scr\  ablc  in  the  suppo»e(l  copies  of  this  statue.  Another  work 
referred  to  is  a  statue  or  Hercules ;  alM)  a  Satyr  contemptat 
in«  his  I'lptjs  (/i6i<rj ;  a  Minerva;  statues  uf  vu-tois  in  the 
games,  ^c.  Strabo  (xiv.  637)  speaks  of  three  coko^nl  sta- 
tues at  Sdinos  by  Myron,  of  Jupiter,  Minerva,  and  Hercules. 
Cw<!fo(/n/ «/r.»  iv.i,43jaliudus  to  works  by  ibisartial.  Pau- 
aaaiaa  also,  in  various  jdaees,  describes  his  perfonnaneee  in 
tcroii  of  praise.  H yion  aoem»  alao  to  have  had  a  great  repu- 
tation fur  Q^ureaof animals,  and  oneofhia works ofthts class, 
a  heifer  or  oow.  is  honoured  by  us  many  as  thirty-six  epi- 

;:niaii  In  the  •  Antboloy:ia'  (iv.).  A  doe  is  rouniionod  by 
*l.oy,  ami  a  calf  is  al-o  much  pmised.  Propcrtius  alludes 
to  a  gruui)  of  lour  oxeu,  wh  eU  were  reprcsimted  round  an 
altar.  The  peculiar  characturirttic  of  the  >eul|  tuie  of 
^lyron  seems  to  have  been  expression.  IViruiiius,  iu 
spito  of  Pliny's  assertion,  leads  us  to  bcdieve  that  thtit  waa 
tnej(reat  ciicellcnce  of  Myron;  he  I'ny^ 'Myron qui jpene 
hominuiQ  aiiitnos  fer;irum(]ue  a<rc  cxprameiat.'  With 
raipect  to  his  aty ie^  it  aoema  probable,  from  tome  ramarlu  of 
Phny,  that  hii  worka  still  exhibited  certain  peeuliarities  of 
treainent  that  belonged  lo  a  ruder  ago,  though  he  gives  him 
Ihe  high  praise  of  superiority,  in  some  respects,  to  Poly- 
clclu*.  lie  says  he  introduced  more  vanely  into  his  figures, 
lor  lliis  seems  to  be  the  iruo  interpretation  of  the  e.xpressiun 
vi'  [h.j  ah  no  \Mitci  'Primus  Myron  raultinliedsse  vuriota- 
ii  III  Mi'  iiir,  numerosior  ui  arte  qui^ii  Polycletus,'  8ec. 
(//r>/.  .\  ,  x\\iv.  -  )  riic  V,  .rks  of  Myron  were  chielly 
i»xecuiL-d  lu  Lroiuc.   Ilu  used  that  whtch  WM  made  at 


I>elos.  while  his  rival  Falycktna  piaftrred  that  of  JBf^m 

Though  chiefly  celebrated  for  hit  productions  in  ibia  mist- 
rial, he  worked  aUo  in  marble,  and  a  statue  !■>  tnenltcuit.-d  ;/i 
htm  of  Ilecati;.  made  of  wood.  (I'aus.,  u.  3u.)  Myron  ha-i  t 
son  called  Lycius,  al.so  a  disiiiif^uished  bculpiur. 

Polycletus  of  Sio  on  was  one  of  those  wiiw  emiKeiitly  con 
tributed  to  ennoble  art,  uud  to  carry  sculpture  to  perCrct«-. 
in  what  has  been  called  the  sublime  style,  in  ono  rustsx: 
he  is  said  to  havo  been  superior  to  Phidiaa  hiniaelf;  lumr 
mubb  aa  he  was  coosidef  ed  to  have  carried  lo  perfoetioo  (!it 
Tbrmdie  art,  which  Phidias  had  only,  as  it  werew  torn- 
mcnced.  lie  was  the  author  of  that  perfect  rule  of  {  ri/,''' 
lion  called,  by  way  of  distinction,  the  Canon    '>/  uf. 

[FOLYCLKTUS.] 

The  name  of  Phidias  completes,  or  rather  croscu 
this  list  of  the  great  oripinator*  of  the  hiu!i«  -i  style 
sculpture.    n'HimAS.]    The  most  splendid  a ini  the  m^  < 
perfect  proauettons  in  the  art  were  cxccutt-d   by  L:ijt, 
and  as  long  aa  the  principles  which  he  UukIii  were  p>^  , 
taincd,  sculptuie  seems  truly  to  have  merited  the  epi  he: 
of  sublime.    Thidia*  was  called  the  sculptor  of  goda«  *Bi4 
the  majesity  of  hi*  Olympian  Jupiter  was  dodared.  in  tl 
forcible  lan;tuase  of  an  aiitient  writer,  to  have  or!  le  i  ~->cj*. 
ihiDK  lo  the  beauty  or  snlilimitN  of  nliuion.    That  w  vJ 
art  arc  capable  of  cxaltuij,'  lh>'  iiniid,  and  remK  ru'.ij  it 
ccptible  of  the  most  pure  and  elevated  leidniK*.  thervr.^ 
be  no  question,  and  (Ins  doubtless  was  the  effect  produneJ 
by  the  awftil  j;randeur  of  (his  farwt'amed  statue.  Pum-syr 
has  almost  been  exhausted  in  reeordin^  the  merits     \ ^ 
sculptor;  hut  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  justlMSS  </ 
the  honour  paid  him.    Many  of  Wu  finest  praduetioaa  wm 
in  exi.stence  ',\heii,  cncii  ci.iiip'irativply,  late  writer* 
liviiifr,  so  that  the  actoutits  that  have  come  down  to  us  xf> 
not  nn  rcly  the  repetitions  of  unsupported  >r  improved  tp» 
ditionary  encomium.    The  statue  <>f  the  Olympian  Jupitrr 
was  existing  till  the  year  I'i  of  our  n?ra.    It  was 
destroyed  by  fire  at  Constantinople;  whither  it  bad  1*^^ 
transported  by  the  emperor  Theodostns  the  Fir^t.    Un^)^  ' 
tunataly  no  nntaina  of  the  gMater  works  of  Phidias  to*  1 
reachea  our  times ;  hutwa  have  abundant  opnnrtuoh!* 
judging  of  his  excellence,  fiom  thcrseulpturea  whidt,  ante 
the  title  of  the  Elgin  Marbles,  form  a  nart  of  our  tmOUU 
collection  of  antiqniiies.   There  is  no  doubt  that  tltett 
the  productions  of  this  great  artist :  many  of  them  prubii'. 
from  his  own  hand,  and  all  executed  under  his  unnv  -t:-;* 
direction.   They  formed  part  of  the  decoration  of  tU« 
thenon  at  Athens,  of  the  building  and  enrichment  of  «!•<- 
Phidias  had  the  eotira  direct  ion.    The  an  hiiects»  CaU>rra>» 
and  Ictinua  worktd  under  him.   These  »culpiure% 
of  the  atatUM  and  gioups  which  were  plauad  m  the  pi^ 
mentsof  the  temples  «  MvanI  meto|>e%  in  ulia^ihetst 
and  of  a  eonsideiibb  portioa  of  the  fnaie  of  tba  erik,  k 
basso-rilievo. 

Tiiese  1  I  !i  'i.Lited  marbles  have  been  so  frequently  and  *' 
fully  comuicij led  on,  that  it  will  only  be  iieces>arv  to  tjuirt 
tiiein  in  this  jilace  in  their  relation  to  ilie  f^etietal  hi*t  ':y  ' 
kculpturo,  and  so  far  to  point  out  their  peculiar  cbiutsc^ 
and  excellence.    The  quahty  for  which  they  are  |-a'tKr 
lurly  deserving  of  attention  is  their  truth.   The  most  \e.- 
fcct,  the  most  appropriate,  and  the  moat  gracwful  ftms  ha« 
been  selected.  Ail  that  is  coana  or  vulgar  in  coasa« 
fcrms  is  omitted,  and  that  only  represented  vhtdi  «aiA 
the  two  essential  qualities  of  beauty  and  truth.    The  tea..'' 
uf  this  is  that  happy  combination  distingui>hcd  by  the  i<fa 
ideal  beauty.    That  no  producti  ui^  of  imitative  art  pru.r  l- 
the  time  now  under  consideration  posscsx  d  ihi*.  mst  ^ 
seen  by  examining;  the  numerous  iiiununu-itt.-.  of  i^rr  - 
lient  art  reiuaiuiu^  tu  this  day:  that  the  proiluctioni  <,i  jr 
school  of  Phidias  exhibit  it  in  an  eminent  degrev  »  ^ 
fieicnily  proved  in  the  works  above  alluded  to.   The  sta^i* 
of  the  llissusor  River  God.  the  Theseus,  the  Ne]Hi»tie. ta. 
the  draped  croupe,  though  mutilated,  are  stiu  (hU  «i 
grandeur  mnisd  with  simplicity.   When  the  Agure  b  t»- 
pisyed  naked,  the  nicest  kiiuwiedge  of  the  human  foio  !  ■ 
anatomy,  and  capabilities  of  action  aie  exhibited.    The  ut. 
|K'ries  aUo  are  tieated  with  the  greatest  skill,  and  with  i^ 
iiiual  caielul  attention  to  effect.    They  arc  plentiful  »u 
rich  in  their  masses,  and  yet  so  judiciuuslv  arran{;c«l 
respect  lo  (he  ligures,  that  ihey  do  not  encumber  'hsai,  ~  ~ 
prevent  (he  movement  and  even  form  of  (he  linatM  fKa 
being  seen.   Tlieso  wi»^ks  are  admirable  alio  u  Am  «aa» 
pies  of  composition.   Although  iu  the  bassi<ilie«t  eif  tO* 
firieio  a  etowdod  and  busy  procossion  ia  rajjirosoiitol 
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utmost  skill  is  duiplayol  in  ir  cidiii'.'  any  ini-vi-iiil\  or  uniii- 
U^lli^ibltf  cunfuAioi).  luv  |H,-dc<:i  <it:4u<iiiiijuti^  whicii  ilie 
bwt  aetttplors  o(  tiii»  linie  had  wall  ihc  uiiaiumr  uikI  cha- 
racter ofanimaU  is  worth v  uf  r«ia«rk.  l  iio  slutlut'  Myruii 
has  alroadf  been  alluded  la  Tbe  borMe  in  Uie  Klgin 
M trblM  tM  udoutted  by  «oaipelent  judges  lo  be  reprewuia- 
tiaiu  of  the  ttmt  thajm  md  of  I  be  best  bluod.  The  oum- 
Tiir)ni.'»t  flll^^;l\.•r  is  struck  wuh  ibeir  fipjuttU  aud  at  lue 
s  unt!  time  giacvTui  iictiuii.  In  short  tlioe  works  may  l>e 
Btu'l.t  ii  with  advautLiz'i  txr  cvci\  <niality  that  hculpluie 
abould  possedw ;  for  truth,  buaitiy.  cxprv»»ion,  and  compoai- 
tba,  united  with  Ihe  purest  style  and  most  masterly  e\c-?a- 
tion:  and  ibtftamf  jnaUjr  be  conaulered  tbe  ftaeet  speci- 
•  fMq»ormiitiwitMiilptu«ietlutu«kiioimto«sitt.  [Blgin 
Marules.] 

It  may  bo  as  well  to  offer  in  this  «ta$!e  uf  the  hi-itory  of  the 
art  some  observations  upon  the  conibinatton  or  mixture  nt 
materials  in  f!cnlpfHn».  The  custom  of  usinf^  a  vnriely  ol 
materiaU.  fur  the  liitToront  parts  of  statues,  as  iiiarlilu,  or 
iilone,  or  wood  tor  the  heads,  handsi  end  feet,  and  metal  for 
thedtmperies  and  oo-essories.  «u  very  general  throuffhout 
Gnece  and  Am  Minor  from  •  vciy  early  period;  and 
•Itbeitgh  it  nilitatae  airainst  the  leceived  notions  of  n  pure 
taste,  the  practice  was  in  full  force  durinii^  what  has  alwnys 
been  con»idere<l  the  best  period  of  art,  namely,  the  n^c  of 
Pericle*  and  IMu'li:i-i.  NUr  was  tlrs  riiixtiiri-of  iiiatcinls 
the  only  iiitetivrit'iice  with  the  i>iiu(ilK'iiy  tthich  mjuio  haw 
supposed  a  principle  and  essential  quality  of  Greek  art.  The 
hair  of  marble  Matues  appears  in  some  instances  to  have 
l»een  gilt,  and  even  colour  was  added  to  heighten  effiTt. 
'i'he  backRTouud  of  worka  in  riliam  was  fraquenlly  painted 
blue,  remains  of  whieb  nay  still  be  traced  on  nianv  antient 
Morks.    (KugltT,  flj/yrAromiff,  &.I  :  Millingvn:  MiilK  r ) 

The  0("^:i'-iini»l  practice  of  intiit  luriii^eyesof  sihcr, 
or  pa>ic,  lia>  already  been  alhii'.cd  in  in  the  intro(li;f-r,,iy 
part  of  this  essay,  in  speaking  iticideiitally  of  Polvchroniic 
and  Volylithic  sculpture.  The  injurious  effect  of  this  intro- 
duction of  «ady  and  aparkling  foreign  tub-itaDces  upon  the 
h^her  qnalities  of  any  work,  auch  as  its  composition  and 
exprc!4sion.  seems  to  be  beyond  dtspute.   It  may  be  jud^^ed 
of  in  wax  fiu'ures,  and  in  some  of  the  ricbly  dressed  and  ela- 
li  jiaii-  y  XV  jiked  and  ornamental  images  in  R  Dinan  (Jatliolic 
<  ln»rclK'»,  and  in  Hindu  temple*.     No  argurafn's,  even 
when  supported  by  the  autiionty  i,f  amiuni  pin  i  e,  cat) 
render  such  works  otherwi&e  tiion  dr«>agreeubk<  as  itnitativc 
an  to  any  but  vu^ar  minds.   An  oriist  of  saperior  power 
mtgbt  pos-iiiily  io  treat  his  work  that  its  eipiesiion,  tbe 
beauty  and  ^randncaa  of  Its  fontts,  and  the  scale  on  whieb 
it  is  executed,  might  take  such  entire  possession  of  the  spec- 
tator an  to  make  him  overlook  the  incongruous  mixture  of 
materials:  but  it  is  inconceivable  that,  with  their  redneil 
t:»>tc.  fxtremc  sensibility  to  beauty,  and  great  knowledge  ol 
tlu>  r.-cutial-s  of  art,  the  Greeks  could  ever  have  prefoin  d 
worka  of  ibis  kind  to  those  of  more  simple  coui|>os;tion.  The 
probability  leantt  to  be  that  the  employment  of  ivory  and 
gold  was  owinx  at  nueh  as  anvthing  to  tbe  denire  to  um 
the  most  cosily  materials,  as  all  the  important  works  so 
composed  appear  to  have  been  executed  under  peculiar  cir- 
fiimstances.  cither  as  Rreat  national  coiitributiotis,  votive 
ofTcrings  in  Ih.ti'j'.ir  uf  iIil-  gods,  or  as  trophies.    In  the  case 
i>f  tenths  of  s-puils,  when  vast  riches  had  fallen  into  the 
bands  of  the  Greeks,  and  were  devoted  to  a  pirlicular  pur* 
po.MT,  it  wascsM^ntial  to  And  employ ment for  them  in  exclu- 
si\o  furtherance  of  that  object;  and  as  the  .mhiicetural 
4etaiis  of  their  temples  were  riebly  ofnamanted  and  painted* 
:m<]  e%'«n  |>o)d<!n  shields  suspended  over  the  arehltraTcsand 
f;  jc/es,  it  was  natural  to  expend  a  liberal  porti  iii  uf  ■  in  i<  1;- 
111  on  the  statue  of  the  presidin?  divinity     Thi>  upmiuii 
rt-  '         >.iii)c  '•ui'P'irt  iViiai  llit-  fai  l  that  llie  ])i.i<;tu-e  ^ci'iii-. 
to  have  been  almost  it'  uol  entirely  discontinued  as  the 
ta»te  for  art  for  general  purposes  mrreascd.    When  we  read 
of  exquisite  productions  by  Praxiteles  in  marble,  or  Ly- 
sippus  in  bronze,  there  it  no  mention  of  wofka  exeewted  at 
tlu:  same  period  in  the  rieher  materials. 

Sen  I  pi  ure  in  gold  and  ivory  Hsh  been  eaYled  Chtyaelephau- 
tine,  I'l  au  tlic  (»ieek  words  xc  i  '  -k.,  '  ;,'i'M,'  and  IXiipn.;, 
'  ivo!  V.'  ll  was  not  flrst  intrpdu'i'd  at  tiiL'  time  fo  which 
i,ui-  iii>tory  has  reached,  as  I'au^ai'.ias  dc-ci  ilu's  w.m  k->  s'j 
composed,  of  a  much  earlier  date,  existing  in  the  Hera>um, 
ijt  temple  of  Juno,  at  Olympia,  as  well  as  in  other  places ; 
iiut  it  was  during  this  period  that  it  w«t  carried  to  its  highest 
[loitit  of  excellaofe.  TIm  taro  moat  celebrated  worlu 
corded  in  these  costly  natcriali  are  the  nuatarpieeea  ef 
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Phidias.  They  were,  the  statu- >  of  the  Mmorva  of  the  Par- 
thenon, and  that  of  the  Olytapiaii  Jupiitr  m  lus  icinple  nt 
Eiis.  The  exposfcl  parts  of  the  figure<i  v.'cie  made  dI  i\orv, 
und  the  drapery  and  occesswrial  ennebmenis  of  gold,  Uf 
thu  cnui  mous  value  of  this  kind  of  wurk  some  idea  may  be 
formed  from  tlie  aeeounta  of  tlie  anticuts,  that  the  fl-;uii-  of 
HineiTa  was  twenty'tix  dibits  hi<;h,  and  that  ibt*  uoid  t-m. 
p!i)v.  d  iiii  it  ftfighed  forty  1 1!. d'uii.,  //m?,  .Vh^.  xxwi. 
i;  i^iiuydidcik,  11.  13.1  One  vn-i!er  !>a\s  iht-ic  wciv  fiiiy 
t  ilt'iitj  itt  gold  on  It.    (Diod.  !sir.,  xn.  -10.) 

Chryselephantine  sculpture  aeetusi  to  have  hct-ti  a  Inniich 
of  what  the  antients  called  Toreutic.  The  exaci  iiicaiuii-,'  of 
this  term  has  not  been  satisfactorily  explamud.  (St;«  L» 
Jupiter  OlyinpitH,  pur  Qualromire  de  Quincy,  where  so- 
vtsal  opinions  are  colk-rrvd  ;  al>o  An-lni  .lo^-ie  d-r  Kmi't, 
byMulIer;  Millingeii.  limlil,  J  .]fottuiri,  uf'-. 

It  w.L-i  p:nbali!v  i.Msl  to  do!,cribi!  s;  ,  in  winfii  mc-tal. 

«h;i.  i>  uan  w  iki  d  or  cliased.  was  cuiuliuied  with  ullier  may 

toiiaU.  Piiiiy  styn  Polycletus  brought  the  art  to  perfiec- 
liou.    (Hist.  iV<i<..  xxMV.  a.) 

The  antient  writers  do  not  fiirnii«h  any  particulars  as  to 
tbe  mode  of  executing  these  coluesai  works  in  materials 
which  aomelinee,  as  in  tbe  ease  of  ivory,  ooiitd  only  have 
been  supplied  in  comparatively  small  pieces'.  Pausunias 
(V.  15)  tells  us  that  an  editice  caihil  ihc  workshop  of  I'hidias, 
near  to  Altis.  was  poinii'<l  out  lo  liira.  It  was  ihci  i-,  he 
6ay»,that  the  nciilptor  h  inked  each  of  the  part*  of  the  Ouni- 
piaii  Jupiter,  in  adJiiion  to  ihe  original  exist  t>f  ihe^  ynn 
ductioos,  there  ^toems  to  have  been  (;real  caie  ncc '<t>ary  to 
praterve  theiu.  The  Olympian  Jupiter  was  stirtouiidi.'d  by  a 
groove  erclMUittel  of  black  marble  con  lammg  oil.  Theobjeot 
of  this  wai^  llrst  to  supply  the  neeessary  quantity  of  moisture 
to  preserve  the  ivory  :  and  si  c  >!.d.\,  i  i  -n  un.-  work  (roiu 
damp,  us  the  Alii-i  was  situuicil  uii  tn  n-liy  L:ii>UMd.  Means 
Were  also  adopted  at  Athens  for  [irL'\*  :ii;ii4  injury  to  the 
ivosy  parts  of  the  Minerva,  from  iho  ii.  j  d:  \  »>itua:iiin  of  the 
Acropolis.  We  are  told  that  the  ciaiuu  ot  thi;  01\ inpian 
Jupiterwaaoul  of  repair  rery  soon  alter  iiti  oumpletiJu;  tiud 
tbe  laci  of  tbe  Mmhlrumtm  being  established  to  take  care  of 
the  work,  is  a  proof  of  ita  liabdity  to  accident.  Pausaniaa 
menlioitt  a  remarkable  eirennwtanee  connected  with  the 
persons  oppoinii  d  In  this  iluiy.  It  liad  Ihlu  iiitru-iii!  to 
the  descendants  ul  i'uidijj,,  and  he  *a\s  ibat  it  was  in  [Le 
same  family  in  his  lime. 

The  scholars  and  followers  of  Phwlias  were  Agoincnius 
of  l*aros,  Alc«m<-nes  of  Athens,  Cololes  or  Colotas.  Psoniui, 
and  oibeni.  Tbe  two  first  deserve  notice  Ibr  tbe  celebrity 
of  their  names  and  works.  Ago/aeritus  was  the  fiavoorite 
s<  holar ;  Alcanienes,  judging  from  tite  aeotmnls  left  of  him, 
the  most  able  arttst.  He  was  constdered  second  only  to  bis 
f,'riMt  tiia-tcr;  and  one  author,  alludntt;  !o  the  projjres* 
luadtj  HI  Acidpture.  even  cla<ises  Lun  witii  I'hidias,  say ing, 
that  what  was  want  ni?  in  Polyrletuc  "a>  i  >  lie  found  in  the 
works  of  Phidias  and  Alcanu-no.  (Quinctdian,  lib.  xii.,  10.) 

The  sculptures  of  Phsgalia,  consisiing  of  a  series  of  alti- 
rilioTi,  representing  ttie  battle  of  ilie  Lapithojaiid  Centaurik 
and  of  the  Greeks  and  Aroaions.  are  of  this  age.  Tlie 
temple  of  which  they  formed  purl  of  the  interior  dccomtion 
was  built  by  Ictinus.  the  archite<'t,  under  Phi<lias,  of  the 
Partht  rii  ii  ;  Inmi  the  slyle  ^vln,  li  |.ci  s         Ihciii.  rlirre 

is  every  nasuu  i<t  tlimk  the>e  cotnpo^iiions,  jHorvcdtd  Itum 
the  same  source  as  the  sculptured  ]iortions  of  that  edifice. 
The  inferion'y  of  their  execution  may  bo  easily  acconnit-d 
for  by  supi" --11  ^  ili-  workuifi  out  of  the  desiuns  of  tiio' 
master  to  have  been  left  to  the  scholars  or  inferior  artists. 
These  intetvsting  remains  iiave  already  been  more  partieu'- 
larly  di«(-r.Vit  d.  [PitroALiAX  Makhlf-s.]  The  original 
M  viiptur  i  art'  prc-LiM'd  in  the  British  Museum. 

Tiu'  iidluL'iui'  <-f  I'indi.is  t-i  iitima-il  to  be  felt  for  some 
tiuic.  Ail  liad  gradually  bet'ii  rclitvtd  from  the  dryness 
and  hardness  of  the  yEginetan  school,  and  Phidias  produced 
out  of  it  the  grand  cltwracler  which  marks  his  period ;  but 
it  appears  there  was  still  temailiing  a  seventy,  both  in  the 

forma  and  in  the  tceatment,  in  tbe  works  of  some  of  tlie 
artists  of  this  school,  whieb  it  was  left  for  •  sculptor  of  a  sue- 

ceedin:,'  n'^f  to  remove.  Tlii-*  cli  in^c,  whirh  stamped  the 
character  of  a  new  school  of  scul^  luif,  waseflecte^l  by  Praxi- 

teK's. 

When  the  restrictions  which  originally  confined  sculpture 
lo  religious  purposes  and  prescribed  forms  had  once  been 
disregarded,  and  tbe  art  was  applied  to  represent  objects  of 
gmieral  beauty  and  tnteiea^  it  rapidly  underwent  changes; 
and  theaculptoraofthe  perioA  which  we  are  now  eonsideiing. 

Vol.  XXI.— S 
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that  is,  at  about  SSO  n.c,  succeeded  in  introflucin;?  nn  tii- 
tirt-'lynt'W  quality  of  nrf.  The  grand,  the  sublinie.  and  tlie 
severe,  tavo  way  to  tlip  soH,  the  flowing,  and  the  f;i  a(  t  ful 
At  the  head  of  llieM  innovators  was  Praxiteles.  Hn  worked 
in  broDzesnd  in  morUe;  but  his  moat  beautiful  and  ad- 
mirod  pLrformanoet  irar*  probably  in  Ihe  lattor  material, 
in  tho  working  of  which  he  exhibited  the  gt«ate«t  skill,  and 
in  which  he  is  said  to  have  introduce<l  i>iori  s>cs  utikiiDwn 
to  his  predecessors.  [Praxitklks.]  He  i>  supnosctl  to  l>e 
tho  first  sculptor  who  ventured  to  make  a  statue  of  Venus 
entirely  naked.  Millingen  tells  us  timt  ail  statues  of  female 
divinities  were  antienily  draped, '  and  that  Praxiteles  was  the 
flnt  who  tenMented  Venus  naked.*  ( Mill  ingen,  MonummU, 
X..  p.  7.)  Such  an  innoration  waa  eonsiderad  extvemely  in- 
deconni^:  but  it  was  excused  in  this  instance,  on  account 
of  t!i(-  bt  ^uity  of  the  performance.  Subsequent  arttsta,  de- 
giriiii;  t  >  luc  >ii  lie  a  mode  of  reiiresentatiuii  so  faxourable 
to  the  pui|>uses  of  art,  with  tho  prejudices  sitll  existing  in 
a  degree  in  matters  perlaming  to  religious  periionagcs, 
seem  tu  have  adopted  u  middle  coui-se,  as  is  seen  in  the  two 
statues  of  Venus  called  of  Capua  and  of  M1.I08.  {Must-o 
Borbonicn  GaiMe  du  Ltmvrt.)  in  tbe««  tbefonna  are 
left  entirely  naited  down  to  the  iDiddle»  from  whenea  rich 
drapery  falls  to  the  Bvoond*  eovering  all  tho  lower  portion  of 
the  figures. 

The  n«  \t  n:imo  of  iroportniirf.  as  the  leader  of  a  new  ] 
scUooli  is  thai  of  Lyttippus  of  Sicjou.  Tho  reputation  of 
tbiaartist  is  not  inferior  to  that  of  any  sciil;>;i'i  ho  preceded 
him.  He  appears  to  have  worked  excluiiively  in  bronze ; 
Uldt  according  to  Plmy,  executed  as  many  ai;  six  hundred 
mnd  ten  works.  A  colossal  statue  at  Tarentum  by  hmi  w 
much  distinguished.  Lysippus  was  the  favourite  sculptor  I 
pr  .Mi  \nuiK  v  the  Great,  and  had  the  exclusive  piiviU  -o  ol 
muliuig  blaiucsof  him.  According  to  somf,  he  cxccuttd  ji 
Mflcs  of  portraits  of  this  jirince,  li  jtn  liis  o;u1il-i  U'ars  U[>  to 
his  miiturer  age.  A  lung  list  ot  uiiik»  ttv  Lvsippus  is  t'ur- 
iii^lie  l  by  Pliiiy.  PdUsanias,  and  other  writers.  It  will  not 
be  necessary  to  transcribe  the  catalogue,  as  a  more  list  of 
Dames  wdl  not  illustrate  the  history  of  the  art;  but  some 
remarks  of  the  fonaer  of  these  authorities  as  to  the  peculi- 
arities of  the  pnietiee  of  I.,ysippu8  nre  Talnahle  for  the  li^;ht 
flii'\  tluinv  un  the  [)ro^'re-s  ot  >f'.il|)lure  Hi.-  is  to  have 
p4iJ  yical  allL':iiui:i  to  il:e  tii  Mtu:ciit  ,it'  ami  lo  hnve  in- 

troduced  an  lui,  I  'lVi  un  r.I  111  pvupni  tn.n.  iiia,,iir^  liif  la-u'i  , 
of  his  figures  !>mai.er  tliau  ins  pretkci'-'^ors  luul  d  ue.  He 
doubtless  observed  that  his  fi^uies  uu- tl  m  elegance  and 
effect  by  taking  this  liberty ;  ibr  a  saying  of  bis  »  recorded, 
*11iey  (the  older  sculptors)  made  men  as  they  were;  be  repre- 
aented  them  as  they  appeerad  to  bo.'  Tbiaaeema  to  be  a 
paradox;  but  it  is  not  so.  and  its  meaning  and  the  vahw  of 
the  pi  111!  ^,  Ii-  are  ijuito  intfllu-iMu  lo  a;  ti-t,.  It  shows  that 
Lysipjius  luiisulercd  that  it.iy  inmutL;  di.ia.1  uiul  close  me- 
chanical copying  should  be  madi-  -uliMr\ient  togeiit  i  .tl  Lfl,  ct. 
Pliny  savs.  *  There  is  no  L.atin  Woid  10  express  ii/mmctrta, 
which  Lysippus  most  carefully  preserved/  The  whole 
])a3sa;!e  is  cun<Ht<i,  ati  !  proves  that  there  wvsaqualUy  about 
tho  style  und  ^jiaii.cc  1  Lysippus  wliich  caused  all  1m  did 
to  be  bigbly  valued.  It  is  said  that  the  emperor  Nero  com- 
manded that  a  statue  by  Lysippus  whictt  was  at  Rome  should 
bo  .  !ji:t  it  «a5  fuuMl  that  its  beauty  was  so  unpaired  by 
it,  titdi  the  u'll'i'Mu'  ua- r^'tuoved  ;  and  Pliny  adds,  '  il  was 
morcvttluaM  •  wi.lu  i.t  it,  hoiv  Miisiandiiig  the  scratches  and 
cuts  which  remauictl  alter  this  process.'  Lysippud  leflwve- 
ral  scholars,  three  of  whom,  his  »oiis  DaippuS  Of  Laippus. 
Bedas,  and  £uthycrat«at  are  mentioucd  amongst  the  most 
eminent  of  hiaauMesaeii.  Tbe  bat  is  said  to  have  imitated 
the  Qrmaees,  or  the  austeror  parts,  of  bis  father's  practice, 
rather  than  his  more  elcgnnt  and  pleasing  qualities.  •  There- 
fo.  L\*  Puny  (Ili.f    Xi.'..  XXXlV.  S),"'  he  sunn-,  .led  ad 

m.rubly  iii  a  »!utui-  ol  11.  rcuies,  at  Del[>hi,'  lueie  is  a 

fine  brunze  siatuc  ui  Hercules  in  the  Townley  Gallery  in 
tbe  liritish  Museum,  wiuch  bos  every  indication  of  being  of 
this  Bcboul. 

Tilt,  perft^ction  of  sculpture  teems  to  have  been  attained 
under  Praxitelea  and  Lysippus.   They  were  contemporary, 

and  each  cfftotad  in  his  way  what  \v'as  lu  foif  uantm^'  to 
its  completion.  It  is  bt-Ucved  that  thtt.'  an  luuuitj . or 
some  t  f  ihe  works  of  Praxiteles  in  the  v.  i  imus  r.n.  I  1:1  <■  il 
lections  of  sculpture.  Among  these  are  tlie  isleepmy  i  a^m, 
at  Munich  ;  the  Cupid  o!"  il.u  Vatican, at  liome;  >i.au.  >  uC 
Vt'ius  bilie\e<l  lo  bei-opies  of  the  far-fiimed  Venus  of  Cni- 
dif  :  uiiil  the  .Vpollo  Saurociiiiius,  at  Rome< 
1  lie  dcaUi  of  Alexander  the  Great  (324  B.C.)  «aa  followed 


by  tho  dismemberment  of  bis  x'ast  empire.   Tbc  arts  lotf- 
fered  in  "ome  measure  by  these  divisions  and  contt»iit.»»ns ; 
but  It  i>dil!i(-u1t  tuassent  to Winckelmsn's opinion,  thataftt^r 
the  deathof  that  prinoe  there  waa  notbiug  left  except  a  ekm 
of  net*  imitators  Bach  of  tbe  artisia  above  men  ti  on«d  left 
nnnMnNit  •dwfaun^  lAe  itill  preserved  tbe  high  cb»ractcr 
of  aeulpture  by  their  own  successful  practice.  Among  tbe 
most  distinguished  of  these  sculptors  are  Ce]dii-ii  (k>(i;h  ;.r  . 
Eubulus,  the  sods  of  Praxiteles;  Pamphilus,  Ins  scLki^. . 
the  before-mentioned  iJaipims,  Bedas,  and  KuiiiVi  rates,  \t* 
sons,  and  Tisicrates,  tbe  scholar,  of  Lysippus ;  (ttie  wotks 
of  the  latter  are  said  to  have  been  so  excellent  that  tbsf 
were  often  mistaken  ibr  thoae  of  l^aippua  himself);  Xca^ 
erates,  who  alio  wrote  a  ttvatiae  en  nia  art ;  Chaf««»  the 
Lyndian.  the  author  of  the  famous  Colossus  of  Rhode* ;  IV 
meaa.  Eutyebydes,  and  Phcenix.    Hermocles  of  Rhcxles  it 
mentioned  as  having;  bi-eii  employed  by  ibc  t.-arl.(.-i  S,  Vi> 
cidiD,    Isif^oniis,  P) niMiuchus,  and  h»ua!uiiicu:>  lilu^Uaiei 
by  their  art  liie  victories  of  Attalus  and  Eumencs  uvvi  Um 
Gauls;  and  the  i^olemies  also  for  u  time  were  protire- 
tors  and  patrons  of  artists.    To  the  above  names  n^^t 
oihora  mif  ht  be  added*  sufficient  both  in  number  uA 
talent  to  warrant  the  heli^that  eeulpture  waa  not  only  stiH 
encouraged  and  practisid  on  the  iK-st  pnnciplts,  but  tiui 
there  were  artists  liviru.:;  ijuile  capable  of  anhiig  its  progr«7!« 
liy  ibfir  own  genius.     Tlic  n:^»eit;oii  tberel  .ro  <-f  Pluiv 
txxxiv.  ti>,  thai  iu>m  the  iiuih  to  the  l^,>th  Uiympuul  \ut: 
art  was  almost  extinct,  seems  utterly  groundless.    To  ti;4 
or  about  this  jpeTiod  antiquaries  have  attributed  aome  of  tie 
most  intereattng  remains  of  antient  aeulpiur*  that  haw 
reached  our  times.  Amongst  lbe*e  may  be  noticed  thi-  w«:,t- 
kiMWU  Itatae  of  the  Hermaphrodite,  at  I*aris ;  the 
fragment  called  tho  Torso  of  the  Belvedere,  at  Rome ;  it* 
Hercules,  called  the  Farnese,  at  Naples ;  and  the  statue  calitx: 
the  Fi^iitirig  Gladiator.  To  those  some  have  added  tbe  crjL;> 
called  tbe  Turo  Famese,  at  Naples  repres«oting  Uac*, 
Zethus.  and  Amphion  with  the  bidl,  mm  evm  the  freer 
of  Laocoon  and  his  Sena. 

The  fatal  blow  to  tbe  exialenoe  of  the  arte  in  Greece  vu 
given  by  the  sucrcss  of  the  Roman  arms.    Luc.u>  M  s. 
mins  had  been  sent  by  the  senate  against  the  A...a..'>-- 
Hc  Lii^nged  the  Greek  army  near  Cortiuh,  lue  prujr;;^. 
'  ii>  ol  the  famous  Achaaan  League,  aud  complett-i.^  -^^ 
iL.ued  it.  The  cily  was  immediately  devoted  tu  dustruLt4'..L^ 
and  sacked  by  the  conquerors.    Tbe  Romans  earned  a«1^ 
from  this  celebiateil  seat  of  the  arts,  as  well  as  fiom  ik 
other  cities  of  Greece  which  fell  into  their  haoda.  t-. 
greater  part  of  the  Une  prodaetions  both  in  painting  awi 
sculpture,  which  had  been  accumulotod  f  .r  cmtu; TU>i 
were  rorth\»ilh  tran»|)orted  as  spoil  to  R  ine,         h  Ikv4ik 
fi'liil,  f  ir  ibc  i'ji>t  taiu',  «]ih  tlii-  lllu^t  >p.L'iid,d  uu  numt'.-".-- 
of  Grecian  ia^u:  and  »enius.    This  event  occurred  lU  tli« 
l5Sth  Olympiad,  or  l>lGu.e.    Athens,  which  m^y  bcc4S> 
sidered  as  tbe  great  centre  of  art,  ond  the  favourite  as}lia 
of  the  most  distinguished  artisU  of  Greece,  had  enfeeds 
vai  iely  of  fortune  aince  Lb«  time  of  Pericles,  when  lier  d 
may  be  said  to  have  been  at  ito  senith.    Her  poliiicaf  .im- 
portance declined  Toin  about  th  .l  period,  but  >ho  si  ill  *t.-« 
to  have  mainluuied  acharacier  as  ilie  abode  ol  li;».  rutur«  i; ; 
of  art  long  after  her  |K)litical  lulUieuce  ^va^  at  a:i  end.  A: 
length  she  was  doomed  to  share,  in  full,  the  caiamitics  uJ 
humiliations  to  which  other  Grecian  cities  had  b««u  siit> 
Jecied  by  the  victories  of  the  Remana,  Having  vaioly  c» 
deavoured  to  impLdu  the  progrem  9t  the  Reman  nrmy  lot^ 
Greeoa,  Athens  had  to  submit  to  what  she  miglu  t.^x  < 
consider  a  barbarian  conqueror.   In  the  year  St  a  c 
receiVfd  us  Ikt  iua>!cr  tho  haughiy  ai.i!  unrelenting  Sl.'.i 
The  history  ol  aiilie:il  scul[jtaio  m  Gicece  may  be  »»>J  ' 
t.b)seat  tlubiime.  .\Ili  rtlie  Lslabli>bmcnl  of  the  RomiO  n;- 
pire,  the  Greeks  no  longer  had  either  the  higher  intiucen)«:'-> 
or  the  means  to  carry  on  the  exercise  of  the  arts  ia  vrisf 
may  be  considered  their  native  conotiy;  and  tiaeir  pio(r«>  > 
were  driven  lo  seek  emptoymmtt  and  an  asylum  amonc  t,. . 
conquerors. 

Tlie  greatest  influx  of  Cn  ek  artists  mlu  luly  occcr-rr.] 
when  Augustus  had  obtained  the  sovereignty,  tllou^h  t*i'.  ■■ 
than  this  periu<I  there  had  been  some  efforts  mode  by  .r>lr- 
Mda.  l  Uomaiis  to  introduce  a  taste  for  art  among  itj  ' 
l  ouiiir)  ui.  n  A  slight  general  \iew  of  what  had  bcK* 
etlc'  Il  I  lu  ill  j  rtspect,  or  rather,  of  the  raeaas  used  toeflcct 
this  eiid,  will  not  be  out  of  place  bere^aa  introduct.>rv  to 
examination  of  what  hoe  been  ealled  Roman  sculpture.  l.i 
tbe  lit  nerar  appeara  lo  have  been  attuxalised  MBosg  ifai 
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people,  and.  as  will  bo  seen,  it  was  always  ratbor  an  exotic 
in  Kumc,  nursed  and  tended  by  lU  own  iiaturul  cuUivatutj^ 
Gruck  sculptors,  than  a  growth  brought  tu  nny  p«rreclion 
by  tlw  people  in  whote  atnoger  aoU  it  bad  aeoideotally, 
«M  •liBMt  fbtvibly,  b«<a  pliattd. 

Bomm  SbiijpfMrc^t  it  not  easy  to  dafennlM  vlmi  tbo 

Romans  began  to  pay  attention  to  tlie  arts  of  painting  an<I 
sculpture.  For  a  long  period  lliey  were  too  luucli  occupied 
n  their  safely  and  streiiLjtheniii''  and  uxlending 

their  stata,  to  think  of  arts  which  they  couiu  then  only  have 
looked  upon  as  unworthy  of  a  warlike  people.   Their  first 
pablie  monumenUi  vera  doubUus  trophies.   The  trunk  of 
« tTM,  ilripped  of  itt  iMWiebM.  and  bearing  the  arms  of  the 
VBDBUiilied,  proclaimed  the  achievement  of  ibeTielor*  and 
at  Ine  aamo  time  incited  the  young  Roman  to  exertion  in 
hwcounti)  s  c.Tuso.    Tho  sculpture  mentiom-il  usi  cxi-^tiiig  , 
in  Hume  ui  a  very  early  date  was,  there  cau  be  no  doubt,  of  [ 
foroijji)  growth,  the  produelion  of  their  neighbours  the  i 
Etruriittu ;  mid  the  Cbdebrat^d  she-wolf  stdl  existing  in  the 
C.i|iilol,  one  of  the  most  antient  and  iutere«tiog  monumenu, 
wbftlber  ooosidered  bistoricolly,  or  as  an  exuraple  of  early 
bronze  Mulptnrc^  mtf  fairly  be  attributed  to  that  people. 

It  is  recorded  that  after  the  vioMlias  of  CaniUuaand 
Maonius  over  the  Latin.^,  oqitcstrian  fttatnei  weraeraeted  in 
Rome  in  their  honour.     Tins  wa>.  above  350  )eai4  before 
our  !Pra,  or  about  itJU  years  after  tlie  building  ul  liunio.  In 
the  iliinl  rciUiiry  u.c.  one  of  llie  Fabu  devoted  himi>elf  lu  the 
arts,  and  acquired,  from  his  sucoeas,  the  surname  of  i'lctor. 
Pliny  (.Hitt.  Nai.,  .vx.w.  4|  says  thai      decorated  with  his 
paintiQga  Ibe  temple  of  the  |odden  of  Health  at  Rome,  and 
tbat  tbe  pietiiret  exiited  ia  fab  time.   A  bronxe  statue  of 
A|K>llo.  made  out  of  spoils  taken  from  the  Samnitei,  ia  said 
to  havQ  been  dedicated  iu  tbe  Capitol  about  ibis  period. 
Alter  liie  con(|ue3t  of  Syracuse  by  Marcellus,  Rome  beeamo 
enriched  witii  the  spoils  which  lell  into  tlie  hands  uf  the 
viclor-s.    The  reply  of  Marceilus,  when  be  was  accused  of 
rapacity  for  su-ippm^'  the  conquered  cily  ot  its  works  of  art, 
is  remarkable:  he  declared  be  hail  dono  it  in  order  that  the 
publie  edtficet  of  Rome  nigbt  be  ornamenied,  and  also  to 
tntroduee  among  hit  eoantiymen  a  taate  for  the  arts  and 
elegance  for  which  the  Greeks  were  so  diatioguisbad.  The 
power  and  greatness  of  Rome  were  now  being  extended  in  all 
directions;  and,  by  some  caprice  of  fancy.  gtuei;ited  pro- 
bably by  tbe  facilities  that  were  offered  for  its  gratitication,  it 
beeame  a  ruge  to  collect  specimens  of  sculpture,  \yhore  how- 
ever temples  were  rmnsacketl  simply  with  the  object  of  en- 
riching the  treaaoqr  of  Rome,  as  was  the  case  with  works  iu 
the  more  epatly  nateriatoi  or  to  gratify  tbe  soldiers,  or.  as 
aomettmee  appears,  to  swell  the  triumph  of  a  general,  the 
flrit  st  works  were  litilj  likely  to  induce  a  love  furieflne- 
mcut  :uiinn^'  the  RumiiiiN  or  excite  any  aduaration  of  such 
olijecis  lor  thoir  meriU  a*  works  of  art.  Nutwitbslantlur^ 
tho  opporUiiiilies  thus  offered  lor  ac'iuinnt;  some  know- 
ledge of  the  beauties  of  art.  from  ihv  mere  hibi'.  ut  having 
tbe  most  exquisite  examples  of  sculpture  brought  before 
them,  it  does  not  appear  that  any  decided  taste  discovered 
itself  till  about  66  years  B.c.     SuUa.  io  bis  victorious 
march  through  Greece,  destroyed  several  of  iho  most  mag- 
luruent  tcnipli'^  and  moiiuuients  of  that  counttfi  but 
he  ii'.so  collecieJ  a  nuui  quaiUiiy  of  spoil,  which  be  fcr- 
wankd  to  Kuiue,  and  which  consisted  chielly  of  tlie  fine 
works  which  were  preserved  la  the  temples  or  adorned 
tbe  public  places.  This  enormous  accumulation  of  such 
objects  seems  at  leogtb  to  have  aroused  in  tho  Romans 
some  fbeling  of  admiration  (hrounblo  to  tbe  existence,  at 
least,  of  art  in  their  own  coantiy.  The  fashion,  or  »iber 
p:is»ion,  to  form  collections  at  any  price  increased.  Veites 
is  luKirhd  down  to  posterity  among  tbe  most  zealous  and 
at  the  iaine  time  tbe  most  Uiwless  of  dilettanti;  but  the 
ch.iraeter  of  tbe  works  he  jWNsessevi,  several  of  which  arc 
mentioned  b)  Cicero  in  bis  celebrated  orations  against  the 
rapacious  praitor  of  Sicily,  give  him  a  claim  to  be  considered 
lUlly  capable  of  appreciating  exosUeooe  in  art.   The  means 
that  he  adopted  for  gratifying  bb  tasia  moiit  tbe  severest 
cciidemnation ;  but  ho  probably  presemd  ftom  neglect  and 
dcsi ruction  many  of  the  most  valuable  monuments  of 
sculpture. 

In  the  last  rentury  bcfiire  Christ  various  kculptovs  of  dis- 
tinguished name  were  resident  in  Rome,  or  were  practising 
Ibcir  art  in  other  piuU  of  Italy.  Among  these  may  parti- 
cularly be  mentioned  Pasitelca,  Arcesihis  or  Arcesilaus.  the 
•ntlMM  of  a  group  of  boyi  vtUi  »  UniMiai  Srninia  and  Bar 


frachiis,  Strong) lion,  Olynipi  i^thi'nc^,  ntid  Evandcr.  Arce 
siittus  was  lutieh  empUytid  by  Lucullua.  Stronji^ylioQ  M 
honourably  mentioned  for  a  fiiio  statue  of  an  Amazon*  SO 
beautifully  formed  in  the  legs  that  it  was  called  Eueoemoa. 
He  aliu)  made  some  statues  of  Musrs  ;  and  PaUMnbs,  vbo 
alludes  to  them,  adds  he  was  most  skilful  in  bis  rqiiesenta- 
tions  of  animaJs.  Olympiosthenes  also  executed  three 
Muses.  Pliny  speaks  in  the  highest  terms  of  the  merit  of 
i'asiteles.  He  became  a  Roman  citizen,  anrl  among  his 
Works  IS  mentioned  a  statue  ot~  .lupitor,  of  ivori  ,  w  inch  was 
placed  in  tbe  temple  itede)  of  MeteUus.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
thai  a  literary  work  of  this  artist,  mentioned  by  Fliny,  no 
longer  exists.  Ho  saysb '  Pasileles  wrote  five  volumes  con- 
taining descriptions  of  the  moat  remaifcable  vorka  in  the 
whole  world.'  Such  a  record  from  an  aftbt  of  the  cbaneter 
of  Pasiteles  would  be  a  treasure. 

Ani'Jti'.;  other  tine  wurks  in  sculpliire  uliicli  are  sr.iipostxl 
to  b<'i\e  been  piuduct.*d  ai  (he  earlier  part  of  ihis  pt'rtu«l,  uiay 
purtu'ularly  he  mentioned  the  statue  knoun  as  the  Ger- 
tnanicus  ut  the  Louvre.  It  doubtless  is  intended  for  a  figure 
of  a  Roman :  but  it  seems  to  ba  agreed  tbat  it  cannot  be  a 
portrait  of  the  prince  vboae  name  it  boars,  but  is  of  an 
eoriier  date.  -  On  tbe  pedestal,  immedbtely  under  the  fall* 
ing  folds  of  the  drapery,  is  a  tortoise.  As  this  animal  was 
sacred  to  Mercury,  the  god  of  eloquence,  Visconti  conjee- 
'lured  llial  the  >talue  iiii;jht  repre.v-n  I  some  distinguished 
Roman  orator.  A  Gieek  iiiicripti  iii  declares  it  to  bo  the 
work  of  Clei:iinene>,  the  .--im  of  CkoniLiies  the  Albciimii;  a 
name  distinguished  among  iho»o  who  illustrated  Greece 
during  the  prosperous  times  of  sculpture.  The  names  of 
Apoltonius  of  Athens,  and  of  Glycon,  also  an  Athenian  (the 
sculptors,  aceording  to  tbe  inscriptions  on  tho  works,  of  the 
celebrated  Torso  and  of  the  (Pamese)  Hercules),  do  not 
occur  in  Pausonia.* ;  which  has  occasioned  a  doubt  whether 
they  had  executed  many  works  remaining  in  Grocce  in  Iho 
tune  of  that  writer.  They  are  thought  to  have  lived  in  tho 
century  before  our  tcra. 

Julius  Ctesar  gratified  bis  taste  for  tbe  fine  arts  by  collect^ 
ing  statues,  gems,  and  similar  objects.  His  patronage  ex- 
tended itself  even  to  remote  plaeea,  and  be  not  only  embel- 
lished Rome,  but  many  citiea  of  Gaul,  Spain,  Greece,  and 
Am  I  M  lur  p  u  ticipated  in  the  advantages  of  bbgood  tail*. 

A  gi^  it  imi  ulsu  was  given  totheencouragement  of  sculp- 
ture by  Augustus.  He  caused  all  the  finest  works  tliat 
could  bo  procured  to  bo  collected,  and  he  htul  ihcm  jilaced 
in  the  public  places  of  Rome.  Ho  is  also  said  to  have  re- 
moved tbe  sutues  of  illustrious  men  from  tho  area  of  the 
Capitol  to  tbe  Campus  Hariius.  (Suet.,  Calig.,  3-1.)  Tbo 
example  of  AafprntUB  vas  imitated  by  tbe  wealthy  Roman*, 
and  no  expense  was  spared  in  adding  new  and  admired  pro- 
ductions to  tho  (lifTorent  collections  of  statues  and  paintings. 
Among  the  most  hbcial  of  the  patrons  of  this  period,  Agrippa 
stands  p:e-eminent  for  tlie  munifici  iu  e  with  which  be  de- 
voted bis  fortune  to  tho  embellishment  of  Rome.  Tiie 
Pantheon  is  a  monument  of  the  taste  and  pniu  ely  liberality 
of  a  Roman  citizen.  Agrippa  employed  an  Athenian  sculp- 
tor. calle<l  EHogencs,  to  enrich  this  temple.  Pliny  particu- 
larly alludes  tu  some  Caryatides  by  him,  as  well  us  to  some 
figures  in  the  pediment  or  front  (/iutigio) ;  but  those  Pliny 
(///«/.  Nat,,  xxxvi.  4)  says  produced  le«seifiMt,0«ingl0tm 
height  at  which  they  were  placed.  It  fs  recorded  that 
.■\gn]>pa  constructed  some  aiiueducts,  which  lie  ilcci. rated 
with  three  hundrtid  statues  m  bion/e  ami  iiMrble.  Uuiiiig 
the  age  of  .Aujju^ius  the  names  of  n^any  leiy  d:-,!iti^;iiisbLd 
artists  occur.  Among  them,  Vitruvius,  the  architeti,  Posi- 
doniua,  n  nattvoof  Kpneilis,  and  the  celebrated  Oioscoridai» 
the  eogxaTer  of  gems,  may  be  particularly  mentioned. 

iTbe  irood  effect  of  tbe  examploof  Augustus  learas  to  hnv* 
been  long  felt  in  Rome,  though  it  docs  not  appear  that 
Tibei  ius  contributed  much  to  preserve  or  nourish  a  taste  for 
art.  Acircumstunce  however  is  said  to  have occurri'd  duriiij,' 
this  latter  leiga  which  Rhows  that  the  Romans  were  alivo 
to  the  value  of  fine  public  works.  Tiberius  admued  a  sutiio 
rcpresmting  an  athlete  anointing  bis  limbs,  by  Lysippus, 
which  stood  in  tho  baths  of  Agrippa — a  place,  it  seems,  of 
publie  resort.  Desiring  to  liave  exeloslTe  possession  of  this 
work,  he  had  it  removed  t»  hb  own  palace ;  but  the  dissatia> 
faction  uf  the  people  was  BO  great,  and  their  indignation  at 
the  cuiptror's  depriving  ihcm  of  what  they  considered  puhlio 
property  so  violently  e.xprcssi  d,  thai  Til  eiius.  fearing  a  re- 
volt, ordered  the  favourite  statue  to  b.-  r^  j  laccil  m  its  original 
situation. 

Caligula  bad  works  of  art  brought  to  Rome  [tornGteteo, 
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but  it  floes  not  npno-ir  lint  lit-  lia  l  any  admiration  of  them 
as  objtcu  of  btauty  or  ;is  nu  aiDriulB  of  an  enlightened 
people,  but  rather  that  lio  c  iiMiicreU  iheui  ui  nuaiis  of 
gratifyini^  his  perennial  vimiiy.  He  onlorcd  ihe  lieadbul  the 
go<lR  and  of  illustrii  u*  men  to  bo  struck  off  their  Matues, 
ftod  hit  own  to  be  »ul»tilul«d.  Tbift  paltry  ambition,  which 
eouM  ha  «xereiaed  at «  ehnp  ntte,  aecounts  for  tho  mutila- 
tion of  many  statues  that  have  reached  our  times,  and  in 
which  a  totally  different  character  will  often  he  obMCVvd  fo 
tin-- hfads  aini  otluT  piirluiiis  of  tho  Wurk.  Clligula  is  rc- 
coiiied  as  the  first  ciuiit-ior  wlio  was.  guiUy  of  this  xpucies  <if 
sacrilege;  but  he  ap|)ears  to  have  been  imitated  by  inaiiy  o) 
his  aiwcesaors.  It »  acuriotu  furt  that  notwitliatiiudiQg  th>- 
•BbrU  w  imtroribny  made  by  Calif^nla  to  uilw  bioiacli 
known  to  posterity,  portraits  or  busts  of  tbis«m]ieror  are  ex- 
tremely tare.  Anjong  the  celebrated  works  which  Oiligula 
de«ia>d  to  have  transported  to  Ronif  was  the  famous  Olym- 
pian Jupileruf  Pludias;  but  the  i  ka  was  relinquished  in 
consequence  of  the  report  of  the  nrchitccts  Uiai  it  wkuM 
not  be  safe  to  move  it.  Tho  reigns  of  Ciaudius  and  of  >jero 
at  Crtt  gate  ptomii^e  of  encouragement  to  the  arts;  the  latter 
«mpenw  required  decoration  for  bisGoldonralace.  which  he 
eoostruoted  on  the  Palatine  Hill ;  and  slthuugh  the  vast 
nomber  of  works  that  |)ad  already  been  procured  from  Greece 
would  seem  to  haw  rubbml  that  country  of  all  iu  treasums, 
he  procured  no  fewer  than  five  huntlrcfl  bronze  statues  from 
the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi.  Twu  of  the  best  works  of 
autii-nt  s' iiljituri',  tin-  Apollo  Belvedere  and  the  so-callttl 
FiKiiting  Gladiator,  were  found  among  the  ruins  of  a  villa  or 
palacL-of  Noroat  Antium.  Wmckelman  has  oonjccturc<l  that 
these  statues  may  twve  formed  a  part  of  the  coUsctioo.  above 
ifioken  of,  from  the  temple  of  ApoUo.  It  is  the  opinion  of 
some  distinguished  artists  that  the  Apollo  is  an  niitient  copy 
from  a  bronze  uri;;inal ;  and  its  dale  has  been  placed  in  the 
Au^iisi.in  age.  The  ar.'  ir.Kiii  t  u'  the  orii^inal  Imvinp  been 
ill  bi'uiize  IS  foundt^d  on  certain  techniral  peculiarities  of 
treatment,  which,  it  is  thought,  indicate  the  fact  of  its  being 
the  conception  and  work  of  a  sculptor  in  metal.  The  ques- 
tion of  the  date  of  the  execution  of  the  existing  statue  is  still 
mideeided;  but  the  vecv  close  resemblance  or  identity  of  its 
material  with  the  marble  of  Lnna  i>  conBidered  to  be  itron^ 
ovidenro  df  ii>  b.'inp;  .i  wriik  produced  in  Ita!v.  (TIiIltx-Ii, 
Epnrftru  (l.'r  }Uld"nd,  !i  Ktm^l,  p.  .Il'i,  "u<l  ZL-iiu'l:iriis 
tlio  >(jiiljHiir  \v;is  tinj'liiu"!  by  Ni'iii  In  make  a  (•o^>-^al 
Statue  of  him,  of  bronze.  One  account  »ays  it  was  a  hun- 
dred and  ten  feet  high;  another,  one  hundred  and  twenty. 
(Pim^  Hitt.  Nat.,  3»xiv.  1 8 :  Suet.,  iVrr.,  31.)  Zeuodurus 
was  called  to  Rome  fW»m  Ci^lpine  Ganl,  where  he  had  exe- 
cuted a  colossal  statue  of  Mercury,  a  work  which  had  occu- 

r>ied  biro  ten  years.  Menodorus.  an  Athenian  sculptor, 
ived  at  this  time.  IIis  >!a(i:f»  of  a^hlciir,  iiinl  subjects  of 
that  class,  are  mentioned  in  terms  of  coiunietulaiioii.  It  is 
probable  that  there  were  two  artists  of  this  name. 

This  may  be  con  if^ered  the  period  at  which  the  inlroduc- 
tion  of  variously  t  loii'td  marbles  in  statue^  btcaiiitt  the 
fMhioD  in  Rome.  The  Roman  polffliUuc  aeulptare  differed 
in  some  resnoeu  from  that  praetiaed  by  the  Greeks.  The 
Roman  mode  was  to  imitate  the  dilTerenl  stuffs  of  which 
real  diapencs  were  composed,  aA  well  as  the  ornamental 
dieissingit  >  1  ibe  |j<;urcs,  with  marble,  (usually  Oriental 
alabasters,  6i.c.)  c]<toely  rcsembliiij^  them  in  colour.  The 
Greeks  occa^iunally  used  different  materials,  not  often 
tuarbk's.  lor  this  purpose;  but  not  with  the  intention  of 
imitating  the  particular  colour  or  textotcof  the  object  reprc- 
aented.  The  Romans  carried  this  so  ftr  as  to  exprc's<>,  in 
white  and  dark  marble,  the  eolouta  of  the  c)  cs  in  a  i^tatue, 
in  bhck  maible,  of  an  Ethu)piaii.  More  than  ono  example 
of  this  may  be  seen  in  ilic  various  collections  of  anticiit 
H:ii.i.j<.  The  rei;;ns  of  Ufm,  (ialb.i.  aiiiS  \'iti-liius  were  too 
short  and  toodisturbed  to  give  those  emperors  tunc  or  oppor- 
tunity to  encouraao  sculpture.  Ollio  ordered  a  larw  sum, 
ninety  millions  of  sesterces,  to  he  appropriated  for  the  com- 
pletiunof  the  Golden  Polaeeof  Nero.  Buciaof  ibeseempcrura 
•reoxiremcly  rare.  There  i«  .  no  .  f  Viti-llius  in  the  Mu^unn 
of  the  Louvre,  of  very  high  merit ;  1  most  of  the  pr  rtr.nts 
of  Ihi-^  priiice  have  beeJi  > .  riMilr m     lii  tb m. 

Vc^p  i!?!ai»,  Titui.  and  Domitian  cncouraped  sculpture. 
Tilu-i  ei  Lctnl  t  a  .,  -iiLtuc'i,  one  of  gold,  the  other  cijuestrinn, 
of  ivory,  iu  butiour  of  Briiannicus,  the  son  of  Claudius,  who 
poitoned  by  Nero.  (But  i..  Tit.,  i.)  Statues  of  Domitian 
are  taie,  in  consequence  of  the  order  isi^ucd  by  the  senate, 
after  the  tyrant's  death*  that  M  suiues  of  hi'm  should  be 
dcatioyed. 


Bnt  little  now  oeem  in  the  history  of  sculptors  vretth? 
of  notice  till  the  time  of  Trajan.  The  tasto  sod  emeim  ■/ 
tiiis  prince  rcanimalcd  the  arts  both  m  Cir«  »  e»--  axKl  li^ii 
Zcno  of  Aphrudisiu-'i  vtoA  a  sculptor  of  iLia  lime.  Ti:. 
culiiinn  ot  Tr  ijan  is  an  interesting  monuineni  of  tlie  an  -i 
the  latter  part  of  theflrst  century  after  Christ.    The  nr  ;|Lt 
of  Trajan,  Hadrian,  and  the  Anlonine*  may  justly  be  s^> 
counted  the  golden  age  of  senlptuie  in  Rome ;  iho««b«Ms 
then  it  is  probable  tlot  the  art  was  litth»  pnetiaeA  by  natitt 
artists.     In  Hadrian  especially  the  art*  found  :\  munifiici:,' 
proteetar.    He  restored  many  of  tho  aulieiit  temples  whi^t. 
Were  falliuu'  to  decay  ;  lie  erected  otheis  in  a  s;\  le  \»orth'  ^ 
the  best  a^ea  uf  tiieart;  and,  among  other  public-»puUe 
uttdertakings,  completed   the  temple  of  the  Olyispoa 
Jupiter  at  Athens.  [AmiMS.  p.  I l.J  Among  tb«  cafNih 
ments  beetowod  upon  it  was  a  staloa  of  Jnpiter  tti  ^d  wei 
ivory,  several  other  works  placed  there  by  Hadrtati.  .-ts-. 
tinaily  a  colossal  statue  of  tbe  emperor  himself.     The  -f 
of  magnificence  in  which  tbis  jirmee  i^i  hili.Mi!  may 
estimated  from  tho  remains  uf  his  ceb'biaie  i  villa  n^i 
ol  1,  about  ei::hteen  nub'!*  from  Rome.  Ilwa-.  i-in  iivllitjn 
with  all  the  finest  works  that  could  be  procured,  whether  itk 
productions  of  aniient  Greek  artists  or  of  tliose  of  bis  ear 
time.   Some  of  the  moot  inteteating  and  valaa|»le  ramau- 
of  antiqtiny  have  been  disoovored  tnere;  and  •ven  at  tkt 

present  <l.iy  e\ery  fresh  excavation  tliat  is  made  ainjrc.- 
ihtHe  ruiiH  retitore-j  to  the  world  some  object  of  irstprt--" 
Siiiiie  of  the   K^y])tian  superstil ions  bavin.,'  ti,cn   i  -T' 
dueed  into  Italy  about  this  time,  they  were  mix«»l  up  tkm 
the  existing  forms  of  worship,  and  the  gods  of  tbe 
were  admitted  among  those  of  the  Romans.   The  evampt 
of  the  capital  was  soon  followed  by  the  smaller 
ties;  and  as  tho  new  wort^hip  was  extended  over  the 
empire,  a  great  demand  arose  for  statues,  and  other  syoib  t-  i 
of  Egyptian  (bniies  and  ceremonies.     'Jh''  irnilstiom  ' 
Egvpiian  figures  and  subjectii  winch  are  fi>und  iu  ilajy 
and  which  particularly  abounded  among  the  iniittof  Ut- 
drian's  villa,  may  be  ossigned  to  this  period. 

The  nuroeroua  epeeimens  of  sculpture  of  the  lime  ol 
Hadrian  that  a«»  preMTved  in  modern  oolleetiane  are 
evidence  of  the  hii^n  state  of  the  art.  The  statues  vi 
ln:>ts  lif  liimself.  nnrl  of  the  emperors  wh  *  imrnediic,'; 
preceded  and  lullowed  linn,  iis  well  as  the  jtortiaiis  of  A- 
toiui/Us  and  J>ucius  evliibit  (|viahties  ibat  xt^uh) 

honour  to  tlio  ise^i  ages  of  Greek  sculpture.  There  arc  iv 
statues  of  Antinous  in  the  museum  of  the  Capitol,  tmi 
treated  in  the  Greek  stylo,  entirely  naked,  and  the  ot^ 
with  Egyptian  attributes,  which  are  portieolarly  wonb^i  A 
notice  far  the  simplicity  and  beauty  united  with  grandW 
that  pervaded  them.  They  carry  us  back  to  tho  very  fitu* 
period  of  the  prae!ir(>  of  llie  art. 

Sculpture  declined  alter  the  death  of  Hadrian.  Tiy^ 
difference  ob^ervaltle,  buth  in  style  and  execution,  in  i  ' 
two  col  umnti  of  Truman  and  Antoninus,  exhibit  a  mariri 
change  in  tlw  emdition  of  art,  even  in  the  short  period 
elapsed  between  the  exeettiion  of  these  work*.  ABiomsi^ 
Pins  was  not  however  negleetfbl  of  art ;  hot  the  chief  cis* 
ploymcnt  of  tluit  time  seems  to  have  been  in  pej  iiaii*  ;r.t 
busts,  a  sure  indu-ation  of  indifference  towards  I'nv  bijhi- 
cla-is  of  di'vi^n. 

Ilcrodes  Alliens  ciaiins  n  distinguished  place  in  the  ';*! 
of  promoters  of  the  fine  arts.   He  employed  bis  imtu«'ji>< 
wealth  in  embellishing  .\tbens  and  otbwoiltae  of  Gmm. 
Chryselephantine  sculpture  was  still  praetiied  ;  for  it  mi*- 
cordcd  that  he  caused  a  quadriga,  with  a  group  .  f  Nepm^ 
and  Amphitrite,  made  of  gold  and  ivory,  to  l,e  i '  af-ed  in  t 
temple  of  Corinth.    By  the  time  of  SeptiniMis  S.?vfr 
(about  .\.D.  200)  the  aris  of  de>iKii  bad  rai  '.lly  dechnr-  I 
The  schools  for  their  cultivation,  which  IikI  b. .  !i  e*iabhsijeg  I 
by  Hadrian,  were  no  longer  kept  up.  and  the  effect  of  tte  ' 
neglect  uf  pure  dci^  is  visible  in  the  monumenta  of 
period.  Tbe  sculpture  on  tbe  arch  of  Sept.  Severu*.  io  thr  ! 
Ponim  of  Rome,  at  well  as  that  called  the  Arrli  of  tjy 
Goldsmiths,  also  at  Rome,  offer  uiiileniable  e\idei:ce  of  tL'  | 
low  condition  of  ta^'e,  and  the  mferiorUy  of  practice  in  »n- 
ConsideraV  le  care  was  sh  ia-n  in  the  littlenesses  of  excci.- 
tion;  but  everything  that  indicated  boldness  of  corinrptiM*.  i 
breadth  of  treatment,  and  style,  had  vanished.    With  tW 
exception  of  busts,  some  of  which  must  be  admitted  to  bare 
great  merit,  the  monuments  whteh  remain  of  the  timo  cif 
Caracalla,  Geta,  Alexander  Severn*,  and  their  *u'^  e-»  'r 
only  confirm  the  rapid  iall  of  sculpture.  Alexander  tieivrus 
endeavoured  to  revive  •  bitie  tan  mUleebiNk  4iid  «f«i  ift- 
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fititutcd  schools  for  the  oducntion  of  stiidenU ;  but  the  ca- 
laniitieak  disturbed  Italy  during  l\w  ront«ntions  far  iho 
empire,  left  men  liltlv  lci:iurefor  eleguiii  pursuit*.  The  liu- 
graded  state  of  sculpture  in  the  third  ccniur>-  of  our  Bra  is 
aullicicnlly  ilt-darod  by  the  quality  uf  the  iMiii-rilitvi  on 
thcareb  of  Conatatiline  io  Rome.  '  Thna  whieb  are  of  the 
dat«  of  th«  enetion  of  th*  weh  ahibit  the  utnnost  poverty 
of  ilcMuii.  w  ilh  ffi'LIifuc-is  of  oxtscutioo;  but  it  is  well  kr.uwn 
Uini  [in-  i;ri,(Ur  [lait  ot  »culpturo  wa»  taken  from  an 
ui  li  ofi  i-ifil  iti  liDiiour  of  'I'rujaii,  l><  eomiiiciiKiriile  vic- 
tories over  lite  Daciauis  and  Purthians.  The  appropruttton, 
on  aucb  an  occasian,  of  sculpture  executed  fur  anotlier  pur- 
pose, and  at  a  dutaol  period,  offers  Tory  conclusive  evidence 
aa  lo  ibe  stale  of  art  in  Room  at  ihia  time.  It  is  probable 
that  tben  mil j  veve  no  seniplim  tiien  living  to  wlmm  it 
was  expedient  to  entrust  the  deooration  of  «  irark  <^  that 
descrifiuim.  Imlccd,  wherever  it  Wits  ubiijUittly  necessary 
tu  introduce  any  vrurk  of  design  of  the  time,  liiore  i«  am- 
ple proof  ot  estownwdoAoionqr  in  all  the  miaitevMits  of 
art. 

The  disnamnlwrment  of  the  Roman  emiiiM  by  the  esta- 
blishment of  a  seat  of  imperial  government  at  Constanti- 
nople,  was  a  fklal  blow  to  Ine  gnodenr  atid  inagnifioeooo  of 
Rone;  and  from  this  time  may  be  dated  thedownfiill  of 
the  eity.  At  the  time  when  Cnnstantine  soeoeoded  to  the 
purple,  sculpture,  as  alrea  ly  observed,  bad  falKti  into  a 
very  low  stale,  .md  e'.'cnti  luirr;cd  on  its  complete  degruda- 
ti  ui.  To  Cdiisiaiitiiie  luniselt  >oiue  huiiuur  is  huwuver  due 
for  bis  endeavours  to  restore  a  teehng  for  the  arts,  by  the 
scale  on  which  he  proposed  to  decorate  the  new  imperial 
residsnMk  Sensible  of  tbe  want  of  artisU  capable  of  doing 
jostioe  to  bis  splendid  eooeeplionti  he  institvted  aebools, 
especially  for  architecture;  and,  by  distributing  rewards 
and  giving:  privileges  to  nludents.  he  endeavoured  to  induce 
ycuiii^'  nu  n  tu  devoie  theraselve*  to  a<  quiruij^  a  know le<l(;e 
of  llio  art.  lie  so  for  ouccecded  that  K-vernl  con^ulL'rable 
buildings  were  erected,  but  they  were  indebted  for  their 
decoration  to  the  sculptors  of  a  past  aec.  By  the  emperor's 
commands  the  cities  of  Greece  and  Asia  Minor  wave 
despoiled  of  what  bad  been  left  them  by  preceding  eo11ee< 
tors.  Statues  of  gods,  heroes,  sages,  and  poets  were 
brought  together  from  all  parts,  to  contribute  to  the  splcn- 
dattr  of  the  new  ciiy.  and  nothing.  Cedrenus  obscr\'es, 
soomed  wanting,  but  tho  souls  of  the  illustrious  indivklnnls 
whom  these  admirable  monuments  wero  iuiouded  to  repre- 
sent. Some  attempts  were  made  to  restore  ssi'iilpiiiro  by 
giving  employment  to  contemporary  artists;  and  statues  in 
rnuui  wen  erected  in  this  reign  and  in  the  subsequent  reigns 
of  UoMtantinSi  Tbsodosius.  and  Honorios;  but  the  $pint  of 
antient  taet  was  lost,  and  these  works,  of  a  totally  distinct 
I  TiartU'tcr  fi  iri)  lliat  of  the  finer  Greek  schools,  appenr  to 
have  tutd  so  ktlle  tuerit,  that  the  names  of  llior  authors 
have  not  been  recorded. 

The  state  of  Italy  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries  ix'n- 
dered  the  restoration  of  the  fine  arts  utterly  hopeless, 
inuring  this  unhappy  period  of  her  histoiw  she  suffered 
from  the  inroads  of  the  northern  nations.  In  the  year  4)2 
Alaric,  kiti<:  of  the  Qoths.  ravsged  theoonntry  and  gained 
possession  of  Rome.  At  a  later  period  the  city  was  given 
ii}-  to  pill.i.;o  hv  O  IoiCLf  ;  and  Gen^-eric  and  Ins  \';iin:.ils 
suL-j.ijUcuUy  iiii'lo'!  to  ilu-  (k--ti-ut-ilnn.  In  j  Ij  K  irm.' was 
attur.ked  by  the  Ciutlw  uii'L  i-  Tilila  ;  they  set  fire  to  tl.e  city, 
^vh^ell  continued  burnini?  for  several  day*.  In  this  sieije.  the 
R.>man!»,  driven  to  their  last  hold,  defended  themselves  from 
tlie  Mausoleum  of  Hadribtn  (now  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo); 
anfl,  are  are  to(d,  threw  down  open  their  enemies  the  statues 
which  decorated  that  somplitous  edifice.  To  the  losses 
ocrasioncd  by  thc»c  and  similar  means  arc  to  be  added 
tii»<o  con-icquent  upon  the  anti-pn-an  real  of  some  of  the 
early  Chi  istians.  They  used  to  dia;;  down  the  statues  of 
thcj  divinities  of  the  Greek  and  R  unan  mythology,  and 
pound  thera  to  dost.  The  finest  pruductions  of  the  greatest 
masters  of  icolpttirs  Were  thu<«  aemoUshcd  ;  and  so  swu  p- 
ing  had  been  the  destmetion.  that  when  Areadius  and 
Honorins  issued  ftwh  edicts  for  eerryhtg  on  tbe  work  of 
demolition,  it  was  s-ii4.  'Si  qua  cliani  nunc  in  tiinplia 
Ibnt-^qtic  consintunt*  (  '  If  indeed  there  should  be  any  still 
left  in  tl;o  teiniilcs  ). 

The  greatest  treasures  of  art  were  preserved  atConstau- 
tinople,  and  the  palace  of  the  l...nusi  boasted  one  of  the  finest 
collections  of  autient  statues.  An  immense  number  of  tbe^ 
fell  a  prey  to  the  flames  in  479.  In  the  par  661  Constans 
Vtt  diiven  torn  Oontta&tiiiDipl*  bf  the  infliitatad  paopK 


and  passed  over  into  Italy.  He  visited  Rome,  wnoro  lie 
remained  a  few  days,  but  in  thi»  tiuiv  he  despoilcil  it,  as  far 
as  he  couid,  of  w  liutevcr  it  stdl  possessed  uf  value  in  ert 
These  workv  cbiufly  in  bionite,  were  carried  by  his  oidars  to 
Syracusf ,  whan  be  ptnposed  toesiabMi  birawK  and  where 
he  died. 

The  public  attentiott  both  in  the  Eastern  and  ^Vestern 

empire  was  now  toofnlU  orcu]tie(!  vvitfi  inie>ti:ie  [:o\ih,i>  lu.d 
the  attacks  of  external  cneuiie*,  to  he  able  to  thmk  uf  tho 
arts.  The  fuiy  of  the  ItMpoclastJt  and  tho  <  onquesis  of  the 
LiirbanauA  furwardod  the  work  of  destruction,  and  ibuugb 
Theodorie,  and  afterwards  Cbaiiemagne,  attempted  lo  stop 
the  ravages  which  were  eonsoqnont  upon  tba  aqccessei  Ot 
their  followers,  and  to  affiwd  some  protoetion  to  tb«  remains 
of  antii^uity,  tbsir  inltuenGe  was  quite  inadequate  to  l  (Tec  t 
tbeir  objeetor  to  save  (be  monuments  of  genius  from  the 
violence  of  an  uncivilized  and  ill-discijilmed  soldiery. 
Tbeodonc  talKJUt  ,iOU  a.u.>  laments,  in  a  kiier  to  Syn'i- 
niuchus,  the  ruin  of  works  of  genius,  and  observes  that 
iiouio  tiiit  possessed  a  population  of  statues.  Charlemagne 
funned  tho  plan  of  renovating  art,  and  most  probably  would 
liave  Jicoomplished  his  object,  if  the  age  had  been  worthy  of 
the  enpasor.  Bis  great  purpose  however  was  to  obliteiate 
tbe  tUflMmbCBBoa  of  the  splendour  of  pngj>ni<>in  by  the  mng- 
nifieenee  of  Christian  art;  and  the  entirely  new  feeling 
introduced  oica.sioticd  a  tol.itjy  n>'-.v  s  vie  i,f  iloi^'i;,  \i  inch, 
as  il  has  little  connection  witti  our  present  .subject,  vkill  bc 
considered  in  another  ])1ace. 

Tbe  Empire  ot  tbe  West  and  the  glory  of  the  Roman 
name  had  passed  away.  The  raiusciiationof  arlendscieneo 
belongs  to  another  period  of  oar  history. 

We  slill  vraiob.  vllb  interest,  tbe  existenee  of  some  of  the 
masterpieces  of  Grecian  sculpture  preserved  at  Cons'iuiii- 
nople:  bat  even  these  were  destined  to  desilrurtion,  and  m 
no  bhort  time  shared  ihe  coninion  fate. 

In  tho  twelfth  century  Oinstanlirioplo,  after  a  series  of 
distrei^aes  and  difficulties,  was  taken  possession  of  hv  the 
vietorioiis  Latins  and  their  allies  under  BoniCM»:  and  Bald- 
win ;  and  the  city,  wbidi  had  alieadf  been  nearly  destroyed 
hr  a  aoccesaion  of  flres»  was  givatt  over  to  pillage.  Nicetas 
Cmonataa  baa  deserihed  some  of  the  fine  remains  of  art 
that  were  there  in  bis  time,  an  !  which,  during;  this  reign  of 
plunder,  were  broken  or  tuelted  down  to  be  coined  into 
money,  or  sold  for  the  value  of  the  metal.  Anion  !;  ilicm  wn 
find  various  bronze  statues  of  charioteers  that  stood  in  the 
Hippodrome;  a  group  of  Bellerophon  and  Pegasus;  Paris 
preM>uting  the  apple  to  Venus;  an  exquisite  slaiucuf  Helen; 
a  colossal  Hercules,  by  Lysipous;  and  the  celebrnte<l  colos* 
aal  statue  of  Jano.  wbieb  bad  imee  adorned  her  temple  at 
SamM. 

The  real  history  of  antient  sculpture  may  le  said  fo  li;ive 
ended  even  before  the  period  to  wltidi  it  has  litre  Lceii 
carried.  It  is  both  unsalisfne'.jiy  and  painful  to  attempt 
to  trace  it  farther,  when  each  step  taken  only  shows  ruin 
and  devastation.  The  monuments  uf  the  Romans  arc 
Dumerous,  and  have  been  useful  in  iUutitrating  antient  writ' 
ings  and  in  making  us  acquainted  with  the  manners  and 
customs  of  that  people ;  but  Roman  seulptnre  has  not  tbe 
same  claim  upon  our  attention  as  that  of  the  Greek.4.  In> 
deed  in  follo'-vinj;  the  history  of  tlu!  art  in  Italy  it  is 
obvious  that  the  inlcresi  is  chielly  kept  up  by  considering 
sculpture  in  Rome  as  u  ( iMiimuutioii  of  that  of  Greece,  and 
not  ast  an  art  which  the  Italians  cultivated  with  any  original 
feeling'.  The  best  works  produced  were  by  Greek  artists; 
and  the  attempts  of  the  Romans  are  characlorised*  if  it  can 
be  called  character,  by  poverty  of  inventun,  meanness  of 
design,  and  for  the  most  part  unskilful  esecation.  The  art 
was  seldom  patronised  but  when  it  was  required  to  flatter  tlie 
pri'le  or  please  t!ie  v.mity  of  iniUviduala  by  jwrtrait  statues 
or  busts;  arn!  conserjuciuly  it  never  roso  to  that  excellence 
or  elevation  which  ii  atiaincri  in  (iiecfp,  where  it  was  made 
the  means  of  cmbod^'ing  tbe  grand  cooccniions  of  genius  b^ 
t  he  union  nf  expiemion  and  sentinent  witii  tbe  most  boautt> 
follbmu. 

Rfitiraf  of  S''iifpture.—AUer  tho  subjugation  of  the 
Greek  and  the  division  of  the  Roman  empire,  the  fine  arts 
giaduaily  declined.  Occasionally  eff-ris  vcrc  made  to 
revive  them,  but  as  these  arose  from  individual  feeling',  ami 
were  not  supported  by  any  general  interest  in  the  sulject, 
the  attempt  had  little  siusoeas.  Cbarkaiagiie  endeavoured 
to  restore  them;  but  his  edicts*  nnresponded  to  by  the  sym- 
paUiy  of  tboM  abottt  him,  wen  tmable  to  effect  bis  object. 
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Still  tlie  arU  wsn  kept  alive  by  ttio  monks  of  the  early 

Greek  avA  Latin  cliorcbes,  who,  «itii  piou»  diligence,  illu- 
minated iii.iir,i-rri;.t*,  iifi'l  somclimes  even  deci»ratc<l  ibe 
wralU  of  tlu  ir  i  hapeU  ami  comyiUs  wuh  rude  paiiitini!;s. 
Some  exiuiiplc>  of'  kind  ui'  art  (miniature  cmbelli^li- 
inents  of  books)  are  porbaps  as  old  m  the  tiiird  century  of 
our  era. 

1(  bas  be«k  uiual  to  date  the  rativai  of  art  in  Italy  at 
aboDt  tiia  t«nth  or  eleventh  oenturv.  The  beginning  of 

inodern  art  may  however  be  leekoncd  from  an  earlier  time  ; 
rather,  as  Flaxman  says,  from  the  reign  of  Constantino, 
seven  centuries  earlier,  when  CIiri-.liaiuty  became  the  re- 
ligion of  til.?  empire.    Painting         sculpture  liien  ceased 
to  bo  employed,  as  liereiofore,  oa  tlie  pagan  gods,  but  were 
engaged  (o  iklusirato  subjects  coonecicd  with  Cbristiaa 
worship.   Even  during  t£e  Nlgna  of  those  enpefon  bf 
wlwm  the  Chrialiaoa       neat  MBMeuted.  tbqr  omaucnted 
their  aabterraneoita  retteate  vitb  lacied  portraits  and  sub- 
iects  from  Scripture.    (Flaxman's  Lecturet  on  Sculpture.) 
The  artists  to  whom  the  chief  merit  of  reviving;  art  is  due, 
are  supposed  to  hnve  (!envf<l  no  small  benelll  fron;  tlip  i 
study  of  lliti  reiiiuuis  uf  antient  sculpture  wiiicli  were  stdl 
scattered  about  Italy,  and  particularly  in  Pisa,  the  native 
city  of  the  presumed  founder  of  the  first  school  of  raudern 
eenlpture.    without  denying  this  very  probable  effect  of 
auperior  woriu  upoD  minds  just  avakeniiuc  to  the  beauties 
of  art.  it  nay  be  disputed  whether  its  inHuenee  was  so 
great  as  some  have  imagined.   It  scarcely  can  be  traced 
where  it  might  most  reasonably  be  supposed  to  exist,  namely, 
in  any  peculiarities  ur  finer  ijualities  of  stjle  or  execution  ; 
and  it  surely  muat  bo  conceded  tliat  the  mind  ami  spirit 
that  are  observable  in  the  painiin^j-!  nnd  sc uliuures  of  ilie 
time  of  the  revival  are  uf  an  entirely  original  character 
ud  quite  independent  of  the  anticnt  scbodi.  This  is  re- 
markable in  a  class  of  design  which  at  fiiat  seems  peculiarly 
oaleolated  to  lenpt  inodern  artists  to  remir  to  the  manner  of 
the  autient.s,  iiann-ly,  tL:it  in  which  symbols  and  allegorical 
fijjure'i  are  einplovcd.    In  tlie  examples  that  oxul  by  one 
of  the  c.i:liest  punters,  Giotlo  di  Bondone  (chiefly  ui  the 
Capolia  'dull'  Annunziata  '  and  in  the  'Salone'  at  Padua), 
there  certainly  is  no  apparent  imitation  of  any  of  the 
numerous  and  varied  modes  of  treating  surh  suhjecu  that 
vere  ofoed  Co  him  in  the  monuments  of  aiUiquit) .  Wtlh- 
out  the  moat  loraote  idea  of  underrating  the  exsellenceof 
ine  antient  modeU,  it  seems  only  just  to  assert  a  etatm  for 
the  distmrt  and  mi^-iiial  cliaiacier  which  diviJcH  modern 
Christian  .u  l  fi  jus  tliat  of  the  Greek  schouU.    A  depili  i>f 
ihouf^ht,  nn  inienlion  pervades  the  Chn-.tian  arl,  which sho«s 
an  entiriiiy  altered  feelmg;  and,  after  the  first  period  of  the 
rude  and  almost  frightful  attempts  at  desi(;n  (usually  in 
single  figures,  gaunt  and  staring  images  of  the  Apostles 
aod  sahilsX  the  revivers  of  art  seem  to  have  aimed  at  ap- 
pealing to  the  sympathies,  rather  than  gratifying  the  m 
and  pleading  tlie  fancy  only,  l<y  presenting  to  them  beaUtinil 
Ibrms.    On  this  ground  the  artists  iA'  tins  a^jo  were  essen- 
tially men  of  f^euius;  for,  mstead  of  sei  vikly  copying,  they 
drew  fiom  their  own  original  sources  ;  and  the  art  that  jiro- 
ree  led  ttum  tbom  eventually  became,  as  was  the  case  with 
c;reek  art  wttlt  mBSt«r>apicits  diieeted  il^  great  and 
admirable. 

Peasing  over  the  perftnnaneee  of  the  artists  who  were 

employed  in  different  parts  of  Italy  in  the  century  before 
bis  appearance,  Niccolo  Piuno  may  be  considered  the 
father  i.f  lu  .  lern  sculpture.  Many  i)f  the  artisls  aihided  to, 
unite  1,  as  was  u^ual  in  ihohv  liuys,  the  ihice  pudessions  uf 
painting,  sculpture,  uud  architecture,  and  their  works  are 
interesting  monuments  of  their  ingenuity ;  but  sculpture 
onljr  assumed  a  dii>Unct  and  appropriate  character  when  the 
two  Pisaai,  Niccolo  and  his  son  Giovanui,  devoted  themselves 
to  it,  mid  bjr  their  talents  dilTused  a  love  of  art  throughout 
Italy.  The  cathedrals  uf  Pisi,  Pistoja.  Siena,  iind  Orvieio 
are  rich  in  the  producliuiib  uf  the  Pisuii.  Tliey  consi-t  of 
magniflccnt  marble  pulpits  enriched  with  bassi-rdievi  and 
rtatues,  and  are  evidence  of  great  power  both  m  compohi- 
tior.  .ind  in  deep  feeling.  Among  the  more  remarkable  and 
beautiful  of  the  works  executed  by  Niccolo  and  his  scholars 
are  the  hlievi  which  decorate  the  facade  of  the  cathedral  of 
Orvieio.  They  am  in  white  marble,  and  the  execution  is 
earefbl.  tbougn  it  bsan  marks  of  want  of  practice  in  the 
mechanical  requirements  uf  the  ai  t.  Tin  ir  Int^li.  r  (jualities 
compensate  however  for  tlie>e  ur,ii«jr  defects.  Tlie  subjects 
are  illustrations  of  the  Old  aud  New  Testauieiiis ;  the 
Cnattoa  of  Adam  and  £vo,  the  Temptation,  ika  £xj>ul- 


sion  from  Paiadis^  Sso.  It  ianot  mtf  to  CMVigr hy  imruf' 
tion  a  just  idea  of  the  merits  of  these  ecmpocttansn.  Tht; 

are  chieily  admirable  for  the  simjilicity  of  the  arrat^^mc::; 
ut'  the  i^roups.  and  for  the  praee  and  iet-liug  wkicli  pcrva.. 
sijiTie  of  til")  fi),'ure*,  particularly  tiiohe  of  the  :ii!.;Ld-.  la-, 
draperies  ai-e  also  wdl  undert>loo«i.  and  are  treated  v^iu 
considerable  skill  as  regards  the  workmanship.  Cicoeosit 
{Storia  della  Scultura)  ttiinks  that  these  are  theprodiirtina' 
of  the  scholars  of  Niccolo,  and  beduiieathat  b*  exeeutsJ 
aajr  of  them  himaelil  One  of  the  moat  maaterly  eoaf» 
sitions  of  any  school  of  sculpture  is  a  work  of  Nk«oii 
Pisanc)  re]iresenting  the  'Takin<,'  dovMi  from  the  Cr^m.' 
It   IS   a  semicircular   basso-nhevo,    in    marble.    ar.-I  » 
placed  over  one  of  the  side  d  >i)rs  in  llic  front  of  the  Du-jLj 
of  Lucca.    Another  remarkable  work  of  Niccolo  Pi»ac.> 
a  ba^so-rilievo  representing  the  Last  Judgment  and  Vur, 
raent  of  the  Wicked,  in  this  cathedral  at  Sienai.  Thesu^ 
ject  is  not  of  that  chanuster  in  which  the  mind  of  NieodL-. 
judging  from  big  other  works,  could  satisfactorily  be  -i^ 
ployed.    His  power  seems  to  have  been  m  treating  5e!i'-- 
delicate,  or  touching  representations  ;  ljut  llie  jn.rf&nBi  cr 
alluded  to  has  gr«it  merit  for  the  Iwldness  of  Ibe  ca::^|- 
tioii,  tlie  eager  ciovv ditij:  or  fearful  shrinking  of  the  Cp:f». 
and  for  the  masterly  composition.   The  opportunity  to  i* 
troduce  beautiful  expression  has  not  been  lost:  two  fi^.*  - 
of  angels  are  paitieularly  striking.  Nicoolo  Piaaw  «me. 
meneed  his  profeisjon  earif  in  1200.  Some  oThs  bor 
works  are  at  Bologna,  where  he  was  dilinemly  emplujrd 
1223.    Ho  lived  to  an  advanced  aj^c,  and  \\a>  .snccwki 
his  son  Giovanni  di  l';sa,  Amolto  of  rioreiieo.  aad  »iLe 
srholars.    Gtovanui  executed  some  esteemed  works,  bat  ^ 
natural  L;eiiiu5  he  was  inferior  to  bis  father,  and  hewassatr 
lleii  rather  to  imitate  what  bad  been  done,  tbiua  deamw  ^ 
able  to  advance  the  art.  Seulptuie  did  not  maha  that  pncrM 
after  the  death  of  Nieeolotbat  might  have  been  ex(«-  r. 
fVom  the  merit  of  bis  works  and  the  fiuo  openinfc  1><^ 
mado  for       improvement.    Ariiylflj  was  much  emp.  - 
both  us  an  architect  and  aoulplor.   Two  of  bia  works  ir  i-  , 
latter  art,  the  monument  of  Bomfai  e,  and  the  Taberr^  ' 
lu  the  church  of  St.  Paul  (fuorele  mum),  are  pret<r^t:  . 
Rome.   The  date  of  their  execution  is  about  aj).  i ' 
rather  later.  Among  thumoresuccesafalimita|acsorX«C(> 
Pisano  may  be  noticed  Margatilooe  d'Aietso*  Gttib  4 
Como,and '  Maestro'  Buono. 

In  the  year  I3.J0,  Andrea  Pisano.  the  son  of  Ugolir.\  »:* 
was  settled  in  Florence,  executed  one  of  ihe  bronze  g»rj»*. 
tlie  BaptMery  in  that  cily.  The  scuiplure  illustrates  tbt  v^ 
of  St.  John.    This  work  is  admirable  for  it*  beautttul  . 
ment  and  simplicity,  though  it  must  be  allowed  to  hn  dttt  - . 
in  the  mechanical  excellences  of  (.culplure.  He  also 
some  status  in  marble,  but  Flaxman  think*  thcj  an  - 
equal  to  the  productions  of  either  Niocolo  orGioTaiuiL  0>c- 
naia,iQ  his*  Storia dulb  S'  uUura,'  ^;;ves  a  lun   list  of  ibc :  -  - 
doctfons  of  this  artist,  and  justly  considers  h:in  entitled  U- 
hi^lu"-!  piaise.  Andrea Orcagna,  con[ern|>;n-ary  v  uh  Ar^^i-"- 
Pisano,  \va«  an  architect,  painter,  sculptor,  aiid  poet,    li - 
works  111  sculplmv,  uotwilhstanding  a  certain  dry  qual.  > 
execution  that  pervades  them,  have  great  merit.    H»*  » 
esteemed  perfcrmaiices  are  the  sculptures  on  die  allar  d'^ 
chapel  or  oratory  of  Or  San  Michele  in  Florence.  Ch^ 
the  compartments  rapresenu  tile  Presentation  in  the  Tc=:? 
In  another  are  some  heads,  especially  one  of  the  Virgin,  »- 
are  full  of  beauty.     Orcaj^na  showed  great  talcut  ir;  - 
management  ul  hisdrapenes.preM  tMiigconsidcmble  b.-T-i» 
m  the  forms  aud  di:>po»ition  of  the  folds,  and  so  romiN> 
(hem  as  not  to  conceal  the  action  of  the  limbs.    The-.v  i 
»ome  curious  monuments  of  this  earjhr  period  at  j<a|i» 
where  sculpture  was  practised  by  iheMtewers  nnd  imiat.'s 
of  Nicoolo  and  Giovanni  Pisani.  The  Ncapohtan^  r-c. 
indeed  to  cite  names  of  sculptors  even  earlier  Lh*r.  ' 
Pisani;  and  mention  is  made  of  '  Maeslru"  Fiorenia 
.At;nolo  Cosentino  of  as  early  a  date  a»  the  r.aith  aiid  t>;  - 
centuries.    Approaching  however  nearer  to  the  time  u:r 
oonsi  ieration,  we  find  the  name  of  Pietro  da  Stef^iuakt:- 
tioneil  as  a  rsipe^ble  sculptor  at  Naples.    His  wiM-ksii- 
particulady  eommettded  for  expression*  a  quality  of  dific^. 
atuinment  in  what  may  truly  be  considered  the  iofstini  -J 
art.  The  two  Masttcci  arc  also  recorded  am       tin-       \.  ■ 
who  were  at  that  iinie  decoratMn,-- Nupli  s  w;ih  u,^^  a.',.- 
Tliu  chief  occupation  {or  itio  uuists  was  m  '  IX-pot^ili. 
tombs,  nionunu  iital  sculptures,  and  occasionally  «ane> 
ments,  in  re  liefs  and  small ngurea,on  altars.  Thcmouinv»<» 
wete  often  of  a  veiy  ehdionte  hiui,  UAittng  araljptam  w*<^  i 
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nrc'hitucturr'.  Slorii'S  of  Ii:,nircs  In  iiicliCS.  or  mixed  up  witli 
Arabes(iiic  i  r  Gothic  ui n:niieiitA,  ruse  one  abo\e  t!ic  otliiT. 
till,  at  a  ci  iciiti  atii'ii,  llu-  W(irk  tduk  a  pynimida!  I'oiiii, 
ihc  apvx  ut  whicli  was  sarmounied  by  a  statue  either  of  thu 
Mo'lonna  and  Child,  or  of  a  patron  suint.  or  souietimes  by  an 
cqueslrian  figuru  of  the  deceased.  There  aru  some  very 
curious  specimens  of  tbote  composilions  in  nsaii)'  parts  of 
Italy;  one  of  the  nmt  wnarldiJib  is  at  Nnple*,  in  thA 
chnreh  of  S.  Giorsnni  dei  Carbonari. 

The  w.irk>  ot  I.nru  rK.ila  RdMIa  nbouiid  in  Italy.  Tlioy 
pos^i-  ss  nieiit  nol  Kuly  a>  works  o(  ait,  but  as  specimens  of  a 
maniif.iL  tim-,  iir  rather,  a  procc**,  of  which  this  sculptor  is 
haul  to  b*i  the  inventor  and  exclutive  postttvsor.  This  was  the 
or)  of  covering  terra-cotta  models  with  a  beautiful  and  Jtecu- 
Iitr  coloured  varnish,  which  renders  them  as  hard  as  stone, 
llu  is  supposed  never  to  have  disclosed  this  secret;  but 
there  is  a  tradition  that  he  oomoutted  it  to  wiitiog»  and 
endowd  the  paper,  or  wliatever  it  Was  itnoribsd  on,  in  imna 
one  (iriii>,  nioik'U,  borjri;  lie  sent  it  to  bo  baked  ;  so  that  it 
coul'l  only  be  known  ul  the  pnru  of  (le-.iroy  iiii;,  or  at  leiist  ni- 
juriny,  a  luiinbci"  of  his  wuiks,  till  the  daciinicnt  should 
appear.  Aiu«>!ig  hi»  produciiunii  are  some  of  yreat  be.mty. 
They  consist  cbietty  of  groups,  in  alto-rili<>vo,  of  tlie  Ma- 
donna and  infant  Saviour,  or  Christ  and  St.  John  as  chil- 
dren, and  similar  subjects.  Tiro  vorks  of  Loem  baiii-rilievi 
in  marbte,  formerly  in  the  Duomo  of  Floreooe,  oeeordiiif;  to 
Cteognsni,  but  now  preserved  in  the  Gallery  of  Sculpture, 
dvscrvi'  particular  attention  for  th<  ir  composition  and  ihe 
expression.  They  represent  a  choir,  or  groups,  of  singers. 
They  ore  ailmauble  tor  their  truth  to  nature  ;  and  they 
only  want  a  more  elevated  class  of  form  to  render  thoin 
equal  to  (he  produclions  of  the  best  works  of  the  best  jienods 
of  art.  It  tit  said  that  these  rilievi  were  executed  in  com- 
petition with  Donatello.  whose  riral  perforawMe  Is  Still  in 
existeaesi,  Lnea  dalla  Kobbia  died  in  1449. 

In  tbe  Gallery  of  Soulptare  at  Ploreoce  are  preswved 
some  extremely  interestin-^  speeimen-;  of  art  of  this  period, 
by  Benedetto  do  RoTe«*ano  and  others.  These  works  merit 
a  careful  e\nmiuatu>n.  as  they  otTer  not  merely  valuable 
illustnuioi)  uf  the  progre^  that  was  beini^  tnailc  in  the 
art  at  the  time  they  were  executed,  but  ibey  posSi;ss  quiiliiies 
which  claim  for  them  high  praise  as  examples  of  ricb  com- 
roMiion  and  appropriate  exprewisn.  Many  of  them  are 
iikewiso  worthy  of  attentiun  ftr  an  appnweli  to  crett 
boautjr  of  form,  and  ibr  Ae  skiUtal  treatment  or  the 
draperies. 

The  next  (l;->tiiiguisbed  names  which  occur  in  the  an- 
iiaU  of  restored  sculpture  are  thofio  of  Lorenzo  Ghiberti 
and  Donato  di  Betto  Bardi,  Letter  known  as  Uonatello. 
Gliibciti  has  secured  a  lasting  reputation  by  his  celebrated 
Vr<>n7.e  gates  of  tbe  Baptistery  of  Florence,  the  edifice  on 
V  lich  so  many  prseedmg  sculptors  had  bssn  MD|iloyed. 
The  first  gates  mentioned  by  hialorians  wcr«  wcoaled 
by  Boonano.  in  1180:  they  were  destroyed  by  Arew  Andrea 
I'  :u;ij  was  the  next  artist  employed  upon  them,  and  his 
iiit  l  ilie  later  works  at  that  cili flee  are  fortunately  still  pre- 
iserved.    Tlie  contributum  uf  Lorenzo  is  in  a  scries  of  rilievi, 
ranjrcd  in  eompartmenls,  illustrating  subjects  from  the  Old 
Testament.     Michel   An^elo  is  said  to  have  admired 
them  so  highly,  that  ho  aeelared  they  were  fit  to  be  'the 
Rates  uf  ParaJise.'    Lorenao  blDUgbt  tothiswnli  a  great 
knowledge  of  composition*  a  supsriog  icqiiaintanse  with  the 
more  bnutifhl  fbrms  and  movements  of  the  bvman  figure, 
a  reBnd  feelini;  fur  osprossion,  and  considerable  powers  of 
executiiin.    T;iey  very  far  surpass  the  works  of  bis  prede- 
co*»  r-,  m  tlio  revival  of  sculpture,  and,  in  many  respects, 
have  not  oUen  been  excelled,    it  i»  not  pretended  that 
those  reliefs  aro  free  from  faults.   Their  chief  imperfection 
arises  out  of  the  undefined  notions  which  then  existed  of 
Ibetrao  principles  that  respectively  govern,  or  should  govern, 
composition  in  painting  and  leufpUtte.  It  is  obviously  out 
of  the  province  of  the  latter  art  (wbieh  is  eonSned  to  repre- 
s<.nting  objects  by  defined  forms  alone)  to  attempt  perspec- 
tive appearances  and  effects  which  can  only  be  truly  and 
<^irtci  ;ly  ^'iven  by  aid  of  colour,  or  i  y  'lii:  skilful  dis- 
tribution of  light  and  shadow.    In  the  work  under  conside- 
ration this  principle  is  invaded.    Objects  are  rcme>cnted 
m  various  planes,  and  those  which  should  be  subordinate 
S(e,  in  consequence  of  the  necessaiy  idlcf  givon  to  tham  in 
ttdor  to  define  their  forms,  fineed  upon  tin  atlsotion,  or  cast 
shadows  to  the  injury  of  more  Important  festnras  in  tbe 
design.  The  number  of  i>inall  I'ai  t-,,  an  1  a  t f  i  great  roinutc- 
of  detail,  aro  also  dei'eols  ta  iku  remarkable  work,  and 


deprive  it  of  that  breadth  of  cfTcct  wliicli  is  so  admirable  a 
(|i:ality  in  art.  Ghiberti  was  less  successful  in  a  bronase 
statue  of  St.  Ma1tl;L  U,  en  the  exterior  of  the  church  of  Or 
S.  Michele.  Flaxman  observes  of  it,  that  'it  wants  the 
severe  chastity  of  tbe  apostolic  character ;  and  the  heatl  is 
inferior  to  those  in  the  spandells  of  his  gates;  the  attitude 
also  is  aficcted,  and  the  drapery  unnatural.* 

Donatdh)  wns  a  scholar  of  Lorsoso  do*  Biod.  and 
bom  in  Florenfe  in  the  year  1883.  The  works  of  Dona- 
tello are  numerous,  and  remark.ible  fur  their  supeiior 
qnalilies.  ills  eoncoptions  were  bold,  and  liis  execution  vi- 
t^orous,  and  it  is  easy  to  see  in  his  porfortnuneo.s  the  reason 
for  tbe  compliment  paid  to  bis  statue  of  St.  Mark  by  one 
who  could  CO  well  appreciate  these  (jiialities  as  M.cbel 
Angelo:  'Marco,  perchd  non  mi  parhi"  This,  and  a 
statue  of  St.  George,  also  in  marble,  decorate  the  exterior 
of  tbe  church  of  Or  San  Michel*  at  Florence.  The  St, 
Oeor^  is  a  fine  example  of  grand  and  simple  expritsion. 
Tlie  t'ltrnre,  (Ires.Hcd  in  plate  armour,  stands  firmly  on  both 
lefis,  ami  he  rests  liis  hands  on  his  shield,  which  is  held 
before  him,  its  pointed  base  on  the  };round.  There  is  a 
cairn  delerroinaliau  and  a  quiet  dignity  in  this  work.  It  is 
probable  that  the  somewhat  exaggerated  treatment  which  is 
observable  in  this  and  other  productions  of  Donatello,  as  well 
as  of  OWbarti,  arose  from  their  desire  to  avoid  the  drynsBB 
and  povairly  of  form  in  the  works  of  some  of  their  ima^ 
diate  predecessors.  Tbe  gallery  of  sculpture  in  Florence 
contains  lome  curious  ba>isi-nlievi,  in  marble,  by  Dona- 
tello, re])r«j8enlini^  groups  of  children  dancintf  to  music. 
The  composition  is  most  skilful,  and  the  expression  and  cha- 
racter most  carefully  and  successfully  attended  to.  The  re- 
lief is  much  more  flattened  than  is  usually  seen  in  early 
works,  and  tbe  background  is  studded  with  gold-leaf,  laid 
on  In  snail  citdst  almat  as  large  as  (and  indeed  much  re- 
lemUiaglgidMMorioviniKnf :  tbeseproboUy  aie  tbe  rilievi 
which  he  made  in  eompetition  with  Luea  della  Rohhia. 
Some  bassi-rilievi  by  th:-  -rt^lp'.or  exist  at  Padna  ;  and 
making  allowance  for  liie  age,  they  are  very  remarkable 
works.  Donatello  enjoyed  a  jjrcat  reputation,  and  there  is 
scarcely  a  city  of  any  consequence  lU  iho  north  and  midille 
of  Italy  tbat  cannot  boast  some  specimen  of  his  talent. 
He  iutrodoocfl  a  node  of  working  reliefs  that  has  not  often 
been  practised  since  bis  time.  The  sculptured  portion  is 
seucaqr  raissd  above  the  plane  of  the  baekgiound.  It  has 
th*  appearance  of  the  design  having  been  dnwn  on  the 
marl  li\  mc)  then  engraved,  as  it  were,  under  a  strong  side- 
light. Inis  kiml  of  work  hardly  comes  legitimately  under 
tbe  name  of  sculpture,  and  can  only  be  fitted  fur  certain 
situations,  in  which,  at  a  little  distance,  it  has  more  tbe 
effect  of  a  picture  than  of  sculpture. 

Brunelloschi.  or,  as  he  is  called  by  tbe  Italian  historiaus, 
Filippo  di  ser  BhmeUesoo,  was  contemporary  with  Dona- 
telta.  Be  was  en  aiebileot  as  wall  aa  a  seulptoTi  and  was 
the  originator  of  the  bold  idea,  vhiidi  he  so  suoeessfotly  c«r> 
ri -i)  niT  i  f  building  the  cupola  of  the  Duomo  of  Florence. 
Vasan  gives  an  interesting  account  of  tbe  difficulties  this 
preat  artist  had  to  contend  with  through  ibo  ignorance, 
the  jealousy,  or  the  want  of  cunGdence  of  tbo»e  about  hiiu, 
when  ho  first  advanced  this  (;rcat  project.  Brunellescbi 
and  Donatello,  practising  in  the  same  city,  were  accustomed, 
it  appears,  to  consult  each  other  upon  their  works.  Tbe 
latter  had  carved  in  wood  a  crucifix  for  the  church  of 
Santa  Oraee  at  Fhnenee,  and  the  following  anecdote  of  the 
two  artists  is  related  by  Vo&ari :— Donatello,  having  finished 
bis  work,  and  being  satisfied  that  he  had  produced  a  very 
admirable  performance,  invited  bis  friend  Brunellescbi  to 
see  it.  Brunelksehi  went,  and,  having  had  his  expectations 
much  rai.-td  by  Donatello's  own  description  and  jnaLse  of  it, 
could  not  conceal  bis  disappointment,  but  gave  evidenco  of 
It  by  the  sltghl  commendation  bo  bestowed  upon  bis  friend's 
work.  Upon  beiof  wessed  to  give  his  real  opinion 
and  sentiments,  he  *diat  the  figure  placed  upon  the 
cross  ntiixared  that  of  a  day-labourer,  latbisr  than  a  repre« 
seiitation  of  Jesus  Christ,  whose  person  was  of  the  greatest 
jujssiblo  beauty,  and  who  was  in  all  respects  tbe  most  per- 
fect man  that  ever  was*  born.'  Donattdlo,  already  disappointed 
of  the  praise  that  bo  bad  anticipated,  could  not  brook  the 
unexpected  severity  of  this  remark :  '  It  is  easier  to  criticise 
than  to  execute,'  he  retorted  ;  'do  you  take  a  piece  of  woud, 
and  make  a  oetter  crucifix.'  .BruneUescb:  said  no  more ;  but 
upon  his  rstorn  homo  went  to  work,  and  aAer  the  labour  of 
several  months  he  finished  a  crucifix.  This  don^  be  in* 
I  vited  Dooalello  one  day,  aa  if  aoctdentsUy,  todim  vith  liiia* 
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111(1  he  Itnving  accepted  the  iavitation,  the  two  friends 
walked  toffotlier  towards*  the  house  of  Brunelleschi.  till  they 
came  tu  llio  old  m.irkct-|ilari'.  wlu'U  ibe  lalti-r  |nirclinsL-d 
various  eiii»l)les,  ami  j^jvikh  llicm  lo  Donatello,  n  iiucstid  liiin 
to  go  on  with  then)  to  the  bouste,  where  h<'  wduUl  join  lain 
pMMIItly.    Donatello  h a vini^  reached  the  tipartiiual  ol  bi^ 
friend  upon  the  ground-door,  bad  his  :iit>ntii>ii  imroc 
diateljr  arreat«d  by  tbe  cnidflx  of  BruBcUcschi,  which  that 
■rtUt  bad  taken  care  to  plaoe  in  an  adtttltaKeous  light ;  and, 
standing  before  ii.  b.e  Wi^aino  s.)  iil)>orbed  in  the  contemiila- 
lioci  of  it*  HXtraortjiiiiary  ments.  as  entirely  to  fu^el  the  pro- 
vuions  ajinnnitcd  to  his  chart^e;  for  opening  his  hands 
which  supported  bis  apron,  down  came  tbe  flKK*>  cheese,  and 
other  things  upon  the  floor.    NotwitlllCanaiDg  which,  he 
•till  cootioued  in  tbe  attitudq  of  one  overeoaie  with  admi- 
ration, until  tbe  errival  of  BnttMUeaehi,  who,  laughing, 
asked  him  how  they  were  to  dine  now  that  ho  had  spoiled 
everything.    *  1.'  answered  I>onatello,  '  have  had  quite  din- 
ner cnotigh  for  this  day.     You  peiliaps  may  dine  with 
bettor  appetite.   To  you,  1  confess,  belongs  the  power  of 
carving  the  figure  of  Christ;  to  me,  that  of  representing 
day-labourers'  (' A  tc  li  conceduto  far  dei  Christi,  &  mo  dei 
contadini').   ( Vasari,  I'ile  dei  Pittori,S-c. ;  OtUey,  Jtalutn 
ScJkoai  <if  XlMjen;  GimpoMa,  be,)  Thew tvo  irork*  m« 
•till  nTeaerved.7rbe  oraeilU  ofljonBtaBo  it  in  the  church  Ifar 
whim  It  was  originally  executed,  and  that  of  Brunelleachi 
IS  lu  iho  church  of  Santa  Maria  NoTclla.   Thoucrb  it  is  far 
from  the  perfection  tliut  the  above  anccdale  wouhl  imply, 
it  is  a  remarkable  v.otk  for  expression,  and  in  thai  rt:»pect 
ranlu  deserA'cdIy  bctori'  tin;  performance  of  Donatello.  It 
WM  evidently  one  of  this  artist's  early  perfbrmances,  and 
this  rivaliy  doubtless  led  bim  to  pay  i^reater  attention  to 
•xprwsion  in  bit  •ubeequrat  works.  Thoao  «t  Bolflgna  and 
in  other  pleee*  are  evldenoe  of  his  application  and  raeeefs. 
Dsiii  iti'll'i  fhcA  full  iif  soars  aiul  honour.  Ho  left  a  brother, 
Siiaoii,  who  was  invite;!  to  Rome  by  the  pope,  in  HH. 
While  tbcri'  hf  i  Necuiid  one  of  the  br  inzu  gates  of  St. 
Pater's.   Giovanni  di  i'ua.  was  another  of  the  numerous 
ieholars  of  Donatello.    There  is  a  large  baaso-rilievo  in 
terrvi^tta  by  this  sculptor  oTor  the  altar  in  a  cbapel  of  the 
great  eliuieb  of  tbe  Eremitani  at  Padoa,  whfeli  deserves 
notice  for  the  simplicity  and  breadth  of  the  composition,  and 
far  the  peculiar  manner  in  which  it  is  executed.  It  is  remark- 
able f  ic  tlie  Hat  -^iyle  of  the  relief— ;i  mode  of  working  that 
Donate!!  1  fiequcnily  a<lapted,  and  which,  when  judiciously 
in:m;i^i''i.  lit's  u  \eiy  liroad  and  tiiio  cfToct.    The  frieze  of 
the  I'anheuoii  tUiiy  be  selected  as  a  beautiful  example 
ot   thi-i  stsle  of  executing  basso-rilievo.     The  subject 
«r  the  work  alluded  to  at  Padna  ia  tbe  Madonna  and 
inlbnt  Christ,  with  three  flgnrea  of  saints  on  caeh  side  of 
tbcra. 

Italy  WHS  at  this  tune  fille<l  witli  artists,  many  of  them  of 
dislingui!>he<l  tnent.  who  found  ample  employment  in  what 
may  l>e  railed  church  Kculplure,  and  occasionally  m  exe- 
cuting statues  of  illustrious  persons.  Florence  perhaps 
boasted  the  highest  names  in  the  soreral  arts,  but  Bologna, 
Padna,  Milan,  Noples,  Siena,  Venice.  Modena,  and  even 
the  smailer  ettica  of  Italy,  all  bad  thoir  soboola  of  artist!;. 
The  Maj«m  and  the  two  PonajoK,  Aadrsa  Vcrrochio. 

Aml'i  a  F>  riii'ri,  lunl  Minn  da  Fieso!o,  are  among  thone 
wliosi!  Works  elaiiu  altfiituni  among  the  best  productions  of 
the  fifteenlh  century. 

Andrpa  VerToohio  is  chiefly  celebrated  as  liaving  been 
th  ■  111  a  ;.  r  of  Lionanlo  da  Vinci,  and  of  Pietro  Perugino, 
the  master  of  Kaffiietlo.  It  ia  aaid  that  Vemobio  was  at 
Irst  a  painter,  but  having  desired  Lionardo  da  Vinei,  then  a 
mere  fad,  to  paint  an  angel  in  an  altar-piece  on  wliich  he 
was  engaged,  Verrochi)  found  the  performance  of  the 
scholar  so  superior  lo  )ii>  <nui  jvirtion  of  tlm  work,  that  in 
a  fit  of  jealousy  he  rt'sulved  to  paint  no  more,  and  he  soon 
after  devoted  ntinself  to  the  sister  art.  A  bronze  eques- 
tnan  statue  of  Cktileoni,  hj  Andrea  Verroehio,  rosy  be  seen 
at  Venice  in  tbe  Piazza  dt  6.  S.  Giovanni  Paolo ;  it  is  inte- 
resting as  a  spceimen  of  art  of  tbe  time,  but  it  is  hrnnf  m 
form,  and  tbo  action  of  the  horse  h  not  true  to  nature. 

Verrocliio  provi  led  the  de^ii^n  anrl  mn-U'l  for  this  ^up.  It 
was  cast  in  bronr.e  by  Ak>-*Hiindro  L^opardo.  Several  of  tbe 
Works  of  .^ndroa  are  pre^^crved  at  Klurence. 

It  iii  a  rcproaLdi  to  the  artists  of  the  .'Viartecnth  and  fif- 
teenth centurie*.  that,  not  satiitfied  with  cirrjmg  out  their 
own  oricinal  ideas,  and  endeaToaring  to  advance  the  prac- 
t  >'  oi  art  witliin  tbe  limits  of  consistent  design,  they  sud- 
denly bad  reeouraa  to  tbe  ineongcuoDS  vixtova  of  antisiit 


mythology  with  the  existing  religion,  an  tinfortunate  u  id 
ration  which  tended  to  cheek  the  steady  ]h<  i;rei«a  uf  t>  a 

tine  by  engiafli:!'.;  a  loitiUy  foreimi  class  of  <le-igti  or  •  -M 
'  \iym  their  own  original  MiUliuiuul;  ibey  only  uilmjv  4 
I  abused  the  one,  and  at  the  saow  lime  materially  injuiri  4 
ellert  of  the  other. 

Michel  Angela  Buunarotti  was  bom  in  1474.  At  .-.<.  ■  i.^ 
age  bo  became  the  scholar  of  Oomenioo  GkirlatuLj^  m 
most  cvlehiated  painter  of  tiis  time,  and  afterwards  *tL'  ^ 
iiiider  Tleitoldo,  the  director  of  the  academy  estal.lii?  •  ' 
Lurenzo  de'  MetUci  at  Florence.    Tin-  genius  of  M.  .\\  a 
was  reniarkeii  by  Loienzo,  who  n  ceiNud  hi;;i  ir'  -  lu*  t* 
giving  him  aparlmunt-'i  in  the  palace,  ami  olin.r"*»-«e  b  «  s- 
ing  him  with  moiks  of  peculiar  favour.    As  lie  iiu  re  i-a  . 
years,  bis  wonderful  powers  as  an  arii^twere  d«v«;kipe4. 
his  powerful  and  vigorous  genius  nlaoed  bim  at  once  ir. 
disUnguiahed  station  wbicb  be  slill  ooenpios.  Titt  tbe  lsi 
of  Michel  Angelo,  tbe  works  of  art  since  the  rwvttal  « it 
all  more  OT  less  meagre  and  dry  in  style,  alihmi^K 
siderable  feeling  and  talent  were  occasionally  disp'ntM: :  : 
llieir  conception  (or  invention)  and  composition.  Exi'. 
dinary  efforts  were  sometimes  made,  as  by  GUibwiu 
Donatello,  to  infuse  into  them  a  lieiter  and  more  ekp'- 

Sialtty  of  £>rroi  but  it  was  lefl  to  Miebel  An^eto  to  «fr 
at  total  levolnlion  in  s^la  which  has  stamped  tiotoBh--' 
own  productions,  hut  the  art  of  his  age  with  a  cbirx  • 
peculiarly  its  own.    Tlie  most  striking  ({uality  in  tb<  •  -i- 
of  Michel  Anu'elo  is  an  undefinablu  vasint^ss  and  ffn: 
of  effect  tiittl  lakes  entire  pas!!«ssiun  of  tlio  mind.  I. 
power  is  strongly  felt  in  the  presence  of  his  Mu«(.-».  ;a  '. 
monument  of  Pope  Julius  II.,  and  of  his  statue?  of  L  r> 
de'  Modioi  (not '  il  Magnifico')  and  GuiUano  do'  M<d: 
their  mminments  in  the  fiunily  ebapel  nt  Fiacemc  t 
Mbees  is  a  f  rand  eHbrt  tif  genius.  It  is  as  oHginal  vt  t 
ception  as  It  is  masterly  ill  exec  ution    The  fi^  iir' 
sui  iliinensions,  is  rcpresenuil  seated.     One  L^.^^ 
upon  the  tables  of  the  L'oininaiidiiiciitN ;  the  other  r-  - 
the  front  of  the  figure,  and  lueeli^  tbe  ends  of  tb*-  kav 
which  falls  in  ample  masses  to  the  wais^    The  statw  - 
draped,  but  tbo  arms  from  the  shoulders  are  naked. 
thns  tr^ted,  oontrast  finely  with  the  volitmitiods  i>  ^ 
beneath,  wbicb,  collected  lu  the  lap  of  the  figure,  3 
rich  profusion  on  the  ground.   The  turn  of  the  heai  - 
markahly  striking;:  hut  tlie  expression  of  tii.j  face 
critic  ism,  ami  the  horn*  ou  the  forehead,  Uiough  ibei 
a  .superhuman  cliaraeler,  produce  a  di^agiceablc  eScct. 
cbaracleristic  feature  of  this  statue  is  its  \stf  eoeir 
but  it  is  suffieientty  tempered  to  preserve  tbe  repose  «t  . 
is  essential  ta  tnie  digniqp.  Thia  week  reqairas  lo  he 
died  with  attention  r  Its  merits  will  then  be  foond  m  ec- 
pfnsate  for  lliose  minor  faults  which  at  first  sif^ht  offrta:  . 
fastidious  spcclalor,  and  which,  it  mual  b«  admitw^..  -• 
j  manner  of  Michel  Angelo  tlirew  more  or  less  into  m>i-i '  i 
productions  of  his  chisel  and  |>eucil.  Asa  whole  it  lilu-:: 
tbe  ibreible  expression  applied  to  thu  general  cLars-n. 
this  artist's  works,  '  Di  AI$cM  Ajpiol'  ia  terntitie  rta.  1-* 
statue  of  Lorenzo  is  also  seated.  He  is  represented  ahsoR* 
in  thought.   He  rests  bis  fiioe  upon  bis  band,  wlucf  fi- 
ll ally  covers  the  chin  and  mouth.  The  general  aclioa  - 
of  perlV'  t  rc'po'ie,  niirl  the  e\prcs>ion  that  ot  cK  .'pOH-i  ■ 
tion.    It  IS  iniposfiihlo  to  look  at  this  figure  Muliout  t*. -. 
forcilily  struck  with  the  mttifl  that  pervades  it,    F<<  j.^" 
and  intense  feeling  it  is  oneot  the  liiiest  works  in  exi.^t««n 
It  has  been  well  observed  of  this  statue,  that  it  ha»  i^<. 
semblance  to  tbo  antique,  bat  it  rivals  tbe  beat  eM«Uc»* 
of  the  antieitts  in  expression  eombhied  with  repoee  «: 
dignity. 

In  the  lower  part  of  the  two  nmnuments  of  Giuliani  . 
I  T,i>renzo,  iii  the  chapel  of  the  Meilici.  aie  allegorical 
of  Day  and  Night,  and  tbe  Duwn,  or  Moniing  and  F.ivt/-f 
They  bear  the  impress  of  the  master-mind  and  bai^: 
tbe  violenoe  of  aelkm  and  forced  expreasMm  of  these  sat* 
are  not  in  charaeter.in  the  first  place,  with  tbe  repose  ek 
is  approprisle  to  monumental  scotptnrsk  aod  thsy  do  •  < 
harmonise  with  the  figures  aboTo  them.   The  intiff'  - 
knowledge  of  anatomy  possessed  by  Michel  Angeh\»U':  ' 
evident  mastery  ho  ban  over  nil  ditficultien  of  cxcclc- 
appear  sometimes  to  have  tempi<  1  h.ni,  a»  in  ihe^  itiu 
to  inrlulgo  in  their  display  at  the  expense  of  {krufmci*  >■ 
desiL^n, 

Iti  tbe  Minerva  chnreh  at  Rome  m  m  moob 
statue  of  Christ  by  M .  Angi^lo.  It  baa  km  ef  sMcsne 
•etioit  than  unwlly  ehaiMlerisea  his  works;  b«t  thoa^ 
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bu  qualiiws  of  a  bigli  order*  ood  displays  great  know> 
Mgc  of  Torin  uud  ckiil  in  execuCKin,  it  n  by  no  means  one 

of  111,  111  i.st  r,ucfe6sfu I  efforts.  TIk-  figure  wants  that  calm 
di^;iiiiy  and  k  fineineiU  which  should  (  orvude  the  repre- 
8C'ii!,aii^ii  «r  tlie  .  iiic  nature  under  hi.inau  furm.  An- 
other work  of  Michol  Angelu,  which  Hoilcn  refenied  to  as  a 
specimen  of  this  ma<.ter,  is  the  ulatue  of  Duvid,  in  the  Piazza 
del  Gran  Duca  &t  Florenoe,  Xbo  powerful  hand  of  tiie 
great  sciilptur  is  visible  ill  it,  and  the  grand  air  ttiat  it  Riven 
to  the  figure  by  the  turn  and  expression  of  the  head  aiul 
throat  ju»tly  ciuim  uur  udmiratiun ;  but  it  is  nut  oii'.  of 
Michel  Angtilo's  finest  works.  It  was  executed  luidei  very 
uiifavouiublc  circuuislancc'S.  Buonarotti  having  h\:vii  ciUcd 
upon  to  finish  it  when  the  blork  bad  already  been  worked 
upoo  by  an  inferior  artist,  and  coniidored  to  be  spoiled.  In 
toe  gallery  of  Florence  is  a  half-drunken  Bacchus,  also  the 
vork  of  tnia  Kulptor.  Ad  anlieni  subject,  it  itilt  has  iho 
nerit  of  being  fined  with  Michel  Angulo's  own  feehng  f  ir 
cliarurler  and  cxpi  L  r  Mmi,  Tmt  it  fails  short  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  Gn'civs  woul.l  luire  treated  it.  It  wants  purit  y  i>f 
taslc.  and  the  boaiiliful  furai,  lit  >'  li  itn  alTcctation  or  dis;  jiiy, 
which  ihc  anijents  knew  so  well  how  to  apply  in  all  their 
eonoepliuiis.  Michel  Angolo  in  this  work  attempted  to 
represent  what  be  could  not  feel  as  a  Greek  sculptor  would, 
and  to  thisouly  is  to  be  altribuled  iu  inferiority.  Amoi^ 
the  boat-known  groups  by  Michel  Angelo  are  the  Madonna 
and  C'liild,  in  the  chnpel  of  the  Medio!  at  Florenoe — on- 
niii-.l;cd  ;  ;i  ia  ;i  cli;ip>'l  at  St.  Peter's  at  Rome  • 

luid  ;i  group  u'.'  Nii'i  iUiiuis  Mijiporting  the  dea<l  body  of 
Chriit,  with  thu  M  id.iiii.a  and  \  Maj^^Liktn.  TheM,  as 
cuinpusiiioiis,  arc  of  the  highest  merit.  They  also  abound 
in  paihiis.  and  are  in  many  respects  finely  e.xeouted.  The 
Duad  Christ,  in  the  Pielik,  is  |>ai  ti<-iil;uly  worthvof  atten- 
tion. The  tranquillity  and  perftM  t  rL  po-^i'  of  deeth  ate  most 
aucrc&»fulty  sliowii  ibriu-^liout  tins  tU^urc,  and  with  some 
slight  exception  tin-  larc  and  iii  ilii;  arld-iilations  of  llio 
joilitH,  in  which  the  usual  <jxa;^^ci;ilii>i(  of  Mirliel  Antrido 
is  iierceptibie),  tt  tuu>>i  be  considered  one  of  hi^  finettt  pn)- 
ductioiiN.  His  works  in  relief  are  not  very  numerous.  We 
pc<-iess  in  this  counti-y  one  in  marble,  of  ven'  great  merit. 
Consisting  of  three  figures.  representinR  the  Virgin,  the 
Infant  Christ,  and  8t.  John.  It  ia  unfinislied,  but  the 
master  is  dedared  in  the  composition  of  the  group,  in  the 
ginnd  style  of  the  form'-,  iind  in  t'lc  ixdii  and  xifrorous 
character  of  the  excculton.  llis  m  ihu  Koyal  .\c:\dc!ny  of 
All-,  iiij;  liLTti  ln'iuiMihcd  to  that  instituiion  by  ilit> 
hiic  .Su  Cituff;*:- liuAuaionf.  who  purchased  it  in  Italy.  TIkuo 
in  another  work  very  similar  to  this,  and  like  this  also  un- 
iiaii»bed»  in  the  Gsiiery  of  Sculpture  at  Florence.  In  the 
Vatican  is  another  of  a  dillerent  class.  It  is  an  ntlegorical 
aubject,  and  i.s  a  monument  of  the  perfect  knowledge  of  the 
human  figure  pos>c>s<.Hl  by  Michel  .\nr;elo;  but  It  ta  more 
roin,>rk,\?jIi'  I'lr  il.i^  thati  for  oiIut  (jualiiics  rt'qiiisiio  in 
M'Utpture,  naiiieiy.  siaiplicily  ami  unit)  of  tlosi;;ii.  '1  he  rem- 
pusiliun  is  both  crowded  and  couiplicatud.  In  l»kiiiLr  ilns 
rapiil  kurvey  of  some  of  the  principal  works  of  this  nia.ster, 
tb«  object  has  been  to  brin^  before  the  reader  ibe  most 
colob  rated  of  bis  produotionikm  order  that  the  aoeompaiqring 
obaervatiuns  migbt  be  immediately  applied  to  well-known 
examples,  and  tbe  eharaeteristics  of  his  school  be  more  easily 
under!«laod.  Notwithstanding  our  lulniiration  of  tlie  oriifi- 
nalily  of  invention,  the  vigour  and  mental  i  ii.  r-s  ,  tlir  know- 
ludi;e  of  auatumy,  and  mastery  of  exei  uiinii  Ui.it  .iiiju  ar  in 
his  pro<ltictiou-s  in  this  art,  it  is  generally  idin. tied  tiiat  ihi- 
)^culplure  of  Miciiel  Angela  does  not  give  that  hijjh  !>ati!>- 
footion  which  is  felt  in  the  eontemplation  of  tho  heat  works 
of  antieot  and  some  even  of  modern  tnaes. 

Michel  Angelo  has  had  many  imitators  who  have  had 
neither  genius  nor  originality  to  compensate  for  the  imper- 
fections which  are  overlooked  or  forpttten  in  the  mighty 
in^  i  iiiiiius  of  the  niastor-iniiid,  and  who  for  the  most  part 
liavtt  oiily  been  able  to  copy  uud  increase  the  fault*  of  hi« 
style.  Michel  Angelo  died  in  1561,  and  was  buried  in  tlie 
chutch  of  Sauta  Croce  in  Flnmirv,  and  a  moiiumL'iil  is 
over  lu9  grava^  in  which  there  a  li  issivnln-vo.  by  hunsclf, 
of  a  Madonna  and  Child.  Tbe  design  of  this  '  deposito ' 
eontiata  of  a  host  of  Michel  Angelo  over  a  sarcophagus, 
in  front,  and  on  each  of  which  are  htatucs  supposed  to  repre- 
sent Paintiiisr,  Sculpture,  and  Architecture.  The  bust  and 
the  statue  t  Sr.ilpture  are  the  work  of  Loreiizi.  oni-  of  lus 
soholrtrs ;  those  of  Paintini;  and  Architecture  arc  by  Vaierio 
Cioli  ai.'l  Giovanni  dell'  Opera.  In  the  '  Dictionnaire  dcs 
Beaiu.  Aru,'  Lofwui  ia  made  the  aoholar  of  Bandineili. 


There  IS  a  group,  in  marble,  in  the  Ch;^,-!  Chajwl,  in  tho 
churchofSantaMariadelPopoloat  Rouie.ri'piesi  niini;  .lonas 
with  t!ic  M-a-nii»n>tt  r,  wliu  li  is  ri'inarkablc  for  tin-  t^rand 
style  of  lib  (-<.>iii|'UmUuu,  as  well  as  for  the  breadth  and  beauty 
of  its  forms.  It  is  attributed  to  a  sculptor  who  lived  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  colled  Lorcnzetto,  but  there  ia  a  tradition 
that  the  design  was  fumii>he<l  by  RaffaellOb  BOd  that  ho 
even  made  the  model  from  which  the  aeulptor  executed  tbe 
marble  figure.  Michel  Angelo  had  every  high  opinion  of 
the  \'  <irks  of  Bcggarclli,  a  sculptor  of  Modena,  and  is  said  In 
hrive  L-\cl,iimed,  on  bcintr  shown  soma  of  hismodeb.  *  If  this 
clay  could  but  bfcuino  iiiarlile,  woe     [.'//)  to  the  aiilKjue.' 

Jacopo  Tatti,  bcl'L-r  known  as  Sanso\ mo,  is  nunc  deserv- 
ing of  celebrity  as  an  ardulcct  than  as  a  sculjiior.  His 
chief  productions,  in  both  arts,  are  at  Venice.  Some  statues 
on  tho  Scala  dci  Giganti  (the  Staircase  of  tlie  Giants),  at 
the  Palif  f  of  tho  Doge  at  Veniw,  nnd  &ome  bassi-rilieri  in 
other  (liuetis,  especially  a  bronze  ^atc  at  St.  Mark's,  are  ex- 
amiile-.  i)f  his  Ignorance  of  or  iuditren;ncc  to  the  true  prin- 
ciples uf  <li*sign  in  s^cwlpturp,  tlmu^li  ii  wuuld  lie  unjust  to 
lel'iL^e  iheni  the  merit  et  luueii  elalmiate  execution.  Many 
of  hm  scholars  became  distingui&iied  artists.  Among  them 
may  be  mentioned  Nicolo  Tribolu,  Daiiese  Cattaneo,  some 
of  whose  works  aro  in  the  church  of  S.  Antony  in  Padua, 
Baitelomeo  Ammanati,  Aiossandro  Vittorio.  a  sculpt w  of 
great  merit,  and  probably  Tommaso  Lombardo.  About  tliia 
time  a  profusion  of  ornament  began  to  be  asisociated  with 
works  in  ^cvllptllre,  and  led  artists  to  nei^lect  the  simpler 
qualities  of  design  for  high  finish  and  minutiie  of  mould- 
ings, tlowers,  scrolls,  and  other  olijeets  of  minor  impiirianre. 
Among  the  ornamented  works  of  the  dn^ue  cento  which  are 
most  worthy  of  notice,  arc  t1>u  splendid  altar  candelabra  in 
some  of  the  Italian  churches.  There  are  some  particularly 
fine  specimens  of  this  kind  of  work  at  Venice.  Baeeio 
Bandmelli,  bom  in  14B7,  is  among  the  distinguished  con- 
teinporarie*  of  Michel  AnRelo.  Sansovino,  and  the  ereat 
sculptors  of  that  time.  Jle  a['pe.irs,  from  some  aiieC'luleS 
lelaled  of  him  by  Vasari,  to  have  bevn  extremely  unpopular 
with  his  brother  artists,  and  his  works  were  cntici'cd  with 
unsparing  severity ;  but,  althongli  some  exaggeration  in 
design  and  defects  in  execution  may  be  visible  in  them,  they 
pa8a«sa(|«alUiea  which  claim  for  their  author  a  diattngnished 
place  among  modem  sculptors.  Then  are  eome  bean'tflieTt 
in  marble,  by  Bandineili,  nnind  the  screen  of  the  high  altar 
in  the  l)iif>iiio  of  Florence.  wli;ch  are  admirable  for  their 
breadth  a:id  the  tine  treatment  and  dispositiDti  of  their  dia* 
penes.  The  fault  of  his  comjHisilion  generally,  whether  of 
one  or  several  fl;jur«s.  is  in  its  too  picturesijue  arrangement, 
and  in  his  placing  his  figures  in  somewhat  forced  and 
afiected  attitudes.    He  made  a  portrait  of  hinaelf  ID  a 

Sup  in  marble,  the  sise  of  life,  of  Nioodemna  supporting 
rist  It  is  in  the  churfh  of  the  Annunaiata  at  Plo- 
renci'.  and  was  intended  f^r  his  own  monument.  In 
the  Palano  Vecchio  is  u  ^roup,  or  rather  two  single  sta- 
tue.t,  of  Adam  and  Eve,  witli  the  tree  and  serpent  be- 
tween them;  this  is  inferior,  in  all  respects,  to  the 
former  work-  The  restoration  of  the  right  arm  of  the  cele- 
brated group  of  the  Laocoon  was  entrusted  to  Bandineili. 
Some  critics  believe  this  arm  ahould  be  turned  b.nck.  and 
that  the  hand  or  some  part  of  tbe  aerpent  should  touch  the 
head  of  the  figure.  [Laocoox.]  In  Bandituilli'a  restoration 
the  nrm  is  c\ieiii!i  d. 

There  is  a  v. ,  rk  of  considerable  merit,  and  also  of  somo 
luiei  esi  from  1  tie  circumstances  under  which  it  was  executed, 
in  ttic  church  of  S.  Pctronio  at  Bologna.  It  represents  tho 
story  of  Joseph  and  the  wife  of  Potiphar,  and  is  the  produc- 
tion of  Propcrtia  du'  Rossi,  a  lady  of  great  personal  beauty, 
and  highly  accomplished  in  variooa  hTanebes  of  the  line 
arts.  It  is  said  she  became  enamoured  of  a  young  artist 
who  did  not  return  her  love,  and  the  disappointment  threw 
her  into  a  languishing  disorder  which  terminated  in  Iter 
death.  Her  last  work  was  the  bns«o-rilicvo  above  men- 
tmnctl.  In  it  she  represented  her-elf  as  llie  wife  of  I'uti- 
phar,  and  tbe  object  of  her  affection  as  Joseph  escaping 
from  her.  Bha  dukl,  in  the  flower  of  her  agab  ht  tbe  year 

1&30. 

Benvonuto  Otllini,  bom  in  Florence,  in  1500,  was  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  sculptors,  founders,  and  ehaieia  in 
Italy.  All  his  larger  works  are  in  bronze,  and  are  pre- 
served in  his  native  city :  but  numerous  specimens  of  liis 
bkiU  ill  -mailer  produi-t ions,  as  medals  of  gold  and  silver, 
bucklers,  dagi^er  lulls,  and  tasteful  ornaments,  are  in  foi  ei^ti 

collections  and  afford  ample  etideuce  of  the  superior  taleots 
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of  their  author.  Tho  parlicular*  of  lus  liA-  and  tUu  UUtui  j 
«f  nuiny  vf  his  works  aio  graphically  I  >1<1  by  himself,  in 
«M  of  iIm  BO«t  entertaining  autobiugraphiuA  tixUDU  [CsL- 
X.im,  BBIttPCNUTO.]  ,  J 

<  The  litt  of  iculpiort  of  tb»  MhooU  or  taUwr  of  tbit  di- 
vuion  of  time  (for  each  eflbeted  ehangn  thkt  tendod  to 

interrupt  the  existence  or  r  i  'iTjuance  of  school*),  mott 
close  with  Gtiglielmo  tKll  i  I'uiU.  the  most  skilful  of  all 
tho  arliits  of  J^jmlmidy.    He  was  ilie  sclwlar  "f  Pierino  «U-1 
Vatja.     He  was  nlso  a  favourite  of  Michel  Antrelo.  from 
whom  he  received  a  very  high  compliment.  Guf^hulmu 
bad  boon  employod  to  resioio  the  legs  of  tho  t'uraous 
Hofeales  (tiowMillod  (he  Farncsc)  of  Glycon.  wiiich  he 
did  so  adm  irably.  that  when,  aftfMT  »  time,  tbo  onginol 
legs  were  found.  Michel  Angelo  vu  unwOtinf  to  romove 
Delia  Porta'*  for  ilmso  which  had  so  unexpectc  ilty  Ixjon 
recovered.    Delia  I'orta  executed  few  works.    Tho  most 
remarkable,  as  an  example  of  tho  intlui-nco  of  iho  siylo 
both  of  Michel  Angdo  and  o(  lUlTaeilo,  is  the  monunient  <>f 
Paul  III.,  in  St.  Peter's  at  Rome.   Two  recumbent  siaiues 
ia  this  work,  ono  a  fiemale  of  ad\-anced  years,  repre^oi)ti[i<^ 
Prndenee,  and  tbeodtar,  a  young  and  beautiful  worn  ui,  ;ih 
Justice,  are  particularly  Ane.   Tliu  latter  flguie  ia  deficient 
in  the  expression  and  character  pruper  to  llw  eubjeel;  but  it 
is  a  rcmarkalj'.c  i  ci  rniuance  for  llic  luu.i  ".i.l--.  and  richness 
of  it*  execution,  and  for  tho  knowledj^c  »'  tui m  displayed  in 
it.    This  siiaiuu  was  originally  naki  d  ;   situ  e  Ut  Ua  Poria's 
tioaa  it  has  been  partially  covered  with  bronze  drapery. 
Tbia  nrtist  olTectcd  some  chufei  in  tbo  yroceo  of  cutiug 
tobnnie.  [Bbonik.] 

At  the  OM  of  the  sixtMiith  and  the  beginning  of  the 
aerenteenth  centuries  tho  sculptor*  atmed  chiody  at  fine  and 
curious  execution.  The  works  of  that  timo  Mbibit  very  high 
merit  in  many  respects,  but  they  are  deficient  in  repose  and 
simplicity.  Instead  of  pfrac*.  we  find  affectation,  and  mechani- 
cal skill  was  held  in  hi^'her  csiimatioii  than  what  may  not 
improperly  be  called  the  moral  qualiuet  of  art.  The  works  of 
Giovanni  di  Bologna,  a  native  of  Flanders,  but  established 
in  Italy,  oflhr  aimplo  UlustratioD  of  this  meretricious  and  de- 
atmetiTO  taate  in  aeulptara.  They  are  full  of  imagination, 
and  arc  executed  with  a  boldness  and  ability  that  both  sur- 
prise us  and  call  forth  our  admiration,  but  there  is  at 
the  same  time  an  exaggeraliiin  in  t!i>.-  atnitudci  and  an 
endeavour  alter  picturesque  eil'ecl  that  di^uppuint  us.  Bal- 
dinucci,  in  bis  *  Life  of  Giovanni  di  Bulu^jna,'  recurds 
the  following  anecdote : — At  the  early  part  of  bis  career  as 
an  artist  he  showed  Miehal  AngaU)  a  ligura»  which  he 
had  ftnbbod  with  oxtraoM  «ara^  *Yoiiiu[  man,'  said 
Miehd  Angelok  after  looking  at  tho  work,  *  barn  to  com- 
puse  y  our  fl;;^ure  before  you  endeavour  to  finish  it.'  One 
uf  the  nwit  remarkable  performances  of  this  artist  is  his 
veil-known  t^roup,  in  iiiarhh?,  of  the  Rane  of  the  Sabinon. 
As  a  s|»ecimen  of  uiveaiiuii  it  is  wonderful  for  its  expression 
and  its  energy  of  action ;  and  it  is  impossible  not  to  admire 
the  courage  of  tbe  seulptor  who  ventured  to  execute  so 
daring  a  workin  aoeh  amatwial;  but  it  is  open  to  criticism 
for  thoasifaTagantoorkioreweontortionaof  theoompoiitioii. 
Hb  Ihmoua  brouse  atatuo  of  Iforrury  is  eoneeivod  in  the 
true  spirit  nf  poctrv,  and  is  deservedly  admired  as  one  oTihe 
most  olet^anl  pio<luci[uns  of  iiUideiii  art.  The  furiu  is  light, 
and  the  aet.oii  ^r.icL-rul.  He  had  iii;iny  imitators,  who,  like 
copiers  in  general,  cbtefiy  exaggeialud  iiis  faults.  There 
are  few  works  of  Stcfano  Maderno,  but  there  is  a  simpl.ciiy 
of  eomposiiion  and  a  beauty  in  the  sentiment  of  his  statue 
of  Bta  Cecilia  that  justly  claim  for  him  a  place  among  the 
mott  worthy  of  the  aeulplors  of  tiiis  aire.  Tliis  atattto  nas 
•xeeuted  when  he  was  very  young  Tne  supposed  body  of 
St.  Ce<-ili.i  \Ta^  found  i!i  Rome,  in  15H'J,  during  the  punlili- 
cate  of  Ch  rni'ni  V'lIL,  and  .Slcfanu  Madernov«a>  etnpIiiNL'  l 
to  make  a  careCnl  copy  of  it  htTore  it  w  is  rfinu\ed  to  wlun- 
it  now  lies,  in  the  cliurch  uf  ihc  cunveal  dedicated  to  this 
BMnt  in  Rone.  This  may  a<  count  m  a  great  measure  for 
tbe  Buperiorily  of  tbia  work  over  others  by  the  same  artist. 
Limited  by  tbe  eireumstancoa,  and  by  tbe  pontiff  a  oonunaod 
to  take  nature  as  bis  model,  he  had  no  opnortiinity  to  in- 
troduee  any  of  the  prevailing  bad  taste.  The  naolt  is  a 

work  of  i;ri  A\  livaiUy,  one  of  ihc  hest  of  lliatagO,  and  in 
ceriaiii  qu.ihiics  not  surpassed  hy  I.iitr  arli.-ts. 

HiTioni  «as  hoiiiiit  Napli'ji.  in  ilie  year  Ij"^,  and  ex- 
hibited at  a  very  umiy  a^e  his  predilection  for  tlie  art  in 
which  he  afterwards  became  so  celebrated.  It  is  pretended 
that  a  maiblo  head  waa  exeented  by  him  at  ten  yoaia  of  age. 
"   *  geniuib  iBMgiwitioii,  ambilioa  to  tseel. 


unceasing  industry,  and  great  powers  of  oxaention  ;  and 

With  all  the-e  means  and  dispositions,  he  was.  beyond  i  . 
others,  uistruiuenlal  in  precipitating  tho  decline  of  »CL.lptiire 
and  tho  tendency,  already  LxhibiiLil,  to  prefer  njinut«?»vc 
cutiun  to  tho  higher  qualities  of  design  was  eonftrated 
the  popularity  it  acquirad  in  the  hand*  of  this  nrtiflt. 

It  would  be  diiOcnIt  to  conceive  two  atylaa  moiv  offanl 
to  each  other  than  that  adopted  by  Uie  scnlptota  of  Ibm  a^r 
and  that  uf  the  great  artists  of  antiquity.    In  one  the  pw 
vadin-,'  principle  was  simplicity  and  expression,  utut«?d  "irl 
l>c'autirul  and  ajipropriate  form.  In  the  other,  sitnpln  :"  - 
of  ail  things  most  studiously  avoided  ;  and  cuuiplu  i»t»j<J  ; 
rangemcnt  in  composition,  forced  action  in  the  Q^urcs,  fly.  : 
draperies,  elaborate  carving  and  undercutting  tin  wurk*  .j 
maTble)>  and  other  meont  of  little  mora  than  nnw  mwebames: 
display,  were  resorted  to,  in  order  to  create  aur^riaaor  I* 
please  tho  eye.    Under  Bernini  all  the  distinctiT*  hodaS 
itf  the  classes  of  art  were  trampled  down.  Sculptor* 
deavourcd  to  imitate  the  etTccts  of  tbe  pencil,  aod  at-i. 
tects  to  introdooa  into  tbair  oompoiitioaa  tbn  enrrad  b» 
of  beauty. 

The  faults  and  merila  of  Baraini  aa  a  aentptor  will  - 
beat  ahown  by  a  veforenee  io  and  eritidsm  of  m  fe«  ^ 
hl«  beat-known  vrrrk<i.    His  group  of  Apollo  and  Da^lu. 

in  the  Villa  Borcht'-e.  is  a  production  of  great  men;  u 
its  invontioi>  anrl  power  of  tellini:  its  s!«iry.     Tl»c  c' 
has  jusl  readied  the  ohj^et  of  his  piir«iiit,  ami,  at  xi 
moment  when  he  se.zes  her.  Daphne's  prayer  is  t«a.-i. 
and  the  beautiful  form  is  being  metamorphosed  into  a  \m 
Instead      generalising  this  port  of  the  history.  Bers... 
appears  to  have  delighted  in  the  opportunity  uf  snowinjf  t* 
skill  in  exeoution.    Tbe  hair  and  drapery  of  ApoUe  sr 
floating  in  the  air,  while  tbe  change  that  i^  to  preserve  Defdbi 
from  violence  is  shown  in  detail,  in  her  tresses,  the  t.e 
and  linj;ers  hecoming  elongated  into  roots  atxi  hraiKrbei, 'i' 
latter  terminiiliii^  ill  carefully-worked  1  u-n Meavt-*. 
Poter  a  at  Rome  contains  various  works  uf  tins  ariist.  T^k 
roost  remarkuhh-  of  the^e  are  the  splendid  monuments*' 
Urban  Vill.  and  Alexander  VIU  which  may  b«  md  ' 
exhibit  all  hit  oxeelleiieiaa  and  all  bit  defects. 
former  stands  opposite  a  celebrated  work  of  Gugliflmo  <ir  j 
Porta  before  mentione<l  (the  monument  of  Pop«  Paul  III 
and  is  a  melaneiioly  proof  of  the  consequencL-s  of  ;i»sir.f  sx:. 
of  [jurer  principles.  Delia  Porta's  was  not  a  si  liool  of  ftri^^ 
tion  ;  hut  the  contrast  between  the  grandeur  of  manctr  J 
his  time  and  tbe  handicraft  display  uf  iiernini's  pctaols 
distressing.  The  composition  of  the  second  wait  alfndii 
to,  tbe  nonunMntof  Alexander  VII.,  iaaa  strange  as  u. 
execution  ft  wonderfbl.  The  sitting  fisrure  of  the  pope 
pies  the  ecliire  uf  a  l  arge  and  deep  nielic.    Tl.e  »  h  Ae  of  i:,- 
lowcr  pint  or  ^rimiid  is  filled  up  with  curtain  and  cloniL  " 
the  corners  n(  whieh  are  pluni^'ed  four  allcf;i)r;cal  v'fou:>  t 
ligures.    Of  those  at  the  back  uf  the  rec«ss  but  litik 
be  seen  except  the  heads  and  shoulders.     In  tbe  fr.  ' 
corners  are  Truth  aud  Charily,  the  latter  a  gigantic  fetK> 
with  Ueshy  infants  pwisod  against  her  breast,  to  wlw 
weight  the  marblo  appeaiB  to  yield  with  all  the  eli^iviv 
of  a  soA  pulpy  sulMtanee.   This  work  is  a  trium ph  of  e\<f<^' 
tion,  hvit  di  liasi  d  h\  the  worst  tasin.    A  Rroup  of  the  Ex:^' 
of  .Si. Teresa  m  the  chundi  Delia  Viltoria  at  Rome  isarxj'i;- 
instance  of  the  want  of  simplicity.    In  this  it  is  dtfiic:.. 
amiiKt  till-  (hitler  of  the  drapery  and  tlie  ample  conn  i 
I  tion  of  ckuids,  to  disoovar  Cither  the  figure  of  tbe 
or  the  subjoot  of  tbocompeaiiion.   Of  the  aingla  ai«vi» 
of  Bernini,  that  of  David  preparing  to  throw  the  stme  lu 
merit  fur  the  earnestness  and  energy  of  the  expre*r>  . 
Tho  figure  is  a  portrait  of  tbe  artist,  who  was  very  sc:  -. 
wlu-n  he  executed  this  work.    His  statue  of  St.  Bibtarx  i 
ah->o  toiiiidored  Olio  of  his  best  prodaetwus;  but  compv. 
With  the  St.  Cecilia  of  Stefaiio  Maderno  (and  the  coiup*?- 
son  is  strictly  just,  as  both  repieseat  draped  female  ^gui^ 
of  the  same  character,  lying  on  the  ground),  it  u  an  ioStnv 
work.  The  FourDoetonofthe  Church  snpporting  the  Cl^ 
of  St.  Fstor,  in  the  eboieb  of  that  afmsda  at  Ron»e.  is  a  gniA 
idea;  but  its  elTect  in  execution  is  injured  by  the  waciti 
simple  unaffected  expression  and  attitudes.    "These  sts:;.-i 
fire  coli)S»a!.   'I'hey  are  ca>t  in  bronze,  anil  some  parts  of  li 
ri.:ijres  and  draperies  are  richly  gilt.     1  his  composit-', 
lukinj;  it  allogethi  r,  lias  a  roagmliceiit  effect.  r"«itirj 
calculated,  from  the  urchires  kept  in  Romoh  that  liu 
work  must  ba\e  c'ist  a  hundred  and  seven  tbotuand  Ctowts 
The  sum  cxpendod  on  the  whole  edificai.  vp  to  his  tiae' 
was  forty-six  nUlioni  dghl  bnadfod  tbovMiid  and  nmii- 
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eight  crowns;  and  Cic«^nara  tbinks  he  does  not  exagge- 
rate when  bo  colculateit  that  a  tenth  of  this  was  s{)ent 
on  vorks  execute<l  umlcr  iho  ilirection  of  Bernini.  The 
fuuntain  in  the  Piazza  N.ivjii;i  sit  Rume  i«  one  of  the 
strange  and  daring  perlonuaticei  of  iIuh  artist.  Cicog- 
nara  obaerre«  of  Bcrutai,  that  he  wag  architect,  raechuai^t, 
sculptor,  and  bonder.  He  was  more  than  ibis.  In  proof  of 
the  TWMiility  of  h»  Utlont*.  in«atioD  is  mad*  of  a  tb«fttri- 
ml  onturUiininvnt  xivoo  bj  him  in  Roao;  tbt  wliioh  he 
built  the  theatre,  painted  the  scenes,  cast  the  statues,  con- 
structed (ho  enKines,  wrote  the  comedy,  and  composed  the 
tiiusic.  Be: mm  livLvl  fluntig  iiiiio  pontiftcatos ;  from  thai 
ui'  Cleoat'iu  N'ill.  lu  Innocent  XI.  No  artist  ever  hud 
greater  p.iir«na;;e,  nixl  few  t;rcater  talents,  which,  uiifurtu* 
nately  fur  sculpture,  were  ill-dirccted,  or  M  leaat  ill-disci- 
plincd ;  the  variety  of  his  pursuits  and  hit  inonVlMtc  lovo 
of  picturaaqiM  dlMt  ruined  the  MOfraw  of  llw  «rt»  in- 
duced a  felae  laata  in  patron*  and  artiata,  and,  tema  the 
injury  effected  by  his  bad  example,  it  may  safely  be  said 
that  It  would  have  been  belter  for  sculpture  if  Berniui  bad 
never  lived. 

Alessandro  Alf^.inli,  a  iialivo  of  Bolo^jiui,  wiw  conlem- 

Etrary  with  Ucrmiii,  aixl  excculuJ  many  woiks  of  nii-iit. 
tke  other  sculptors  of  the  time,  he  was  templed  away 
from  the  more  valuable  qualities  that  should  characterise 
sculpture,  by  the  endeavouc  to  gain  diatinetion  by  the  die- 
play  of  aseeotton  and  the  pietureaqne  eUbct  of  hia  coin- 
positions.  The  great  work  of  Algurdi  is  his  alto  rilievo, 
preserved  in  St.  Peter's,  of  the  discomfiture  of  Attila  by  the 
miraculous  appt^iiraMce  of  St.  Peter  ;md  St.  Paul.  This 
work  i5  in  luuiMe,  in  five  pieces,  ami  tiie.'isurt.'S  about  tlurly 
feet  111  liei^;hl  by  nearly  eighteen  in  width.  Alyardi  sluiiied 
the  paintiu^s  of  his  contemporaries  for  Uio  manner  of  treat- 
infliis  subject;  and  the  consequence  is  such  as  might  bo 
expected  in  an  art  in  which  it  ie  totally  impossible  to  pro- 
duce then  eflheti  of  dnlanee^  doo&.and  perspective  irbieh 
only  can  be  given  by  colour.  There  are  merits  in  parts  of  this 
great  composition,  which  increase  the  regret  that  is  felt  at 
tlio  faults  that  ure  s>.)  ap|»areiit  in  other  purtions  of  it.  In 
the  unplcaisiiig  task  ot  t'uilowinK  the  traces  uf  tins  dei  ay,  ! 
ii  IS  refreshing  occasionally  to  find  examples  of  a  |iutei-  ta>te, 
FrauoeMTodi  Quesnuy,  better  known  from  his  title  of  ii  Flani- 
mingOb  was  a  native  of  Brussels.  His  early  woi  ks  are  !>aid  Xo 
partake  very  muehof  the  chaiaoter  of  thoee  of  Bernini  and 
Algafdi ;  but  it  >•  reeorded  lltat  he  was  led  to  copy  uid 
study  very  young  children  (pulti),  from  admiring  the 
beauty  of  those  introduced  into  his  pictures  by  Titian,  and 
bo  ultimately  became  the  fu  st  hculptui  m  this  class  of  repre- 
sentation. There  are  few,  whether  ihey  have  Ir»vclle<l  or 
not,  who  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  admiring  i>ome  | 
specimens  of  thw  artiit's  skill  lu  the  round,  bealtli) ,  playlul 
cliaraetor  ttf  his  iafonta.  No  artist,  axeept  perhaps  Kaf- 
fiwlloi,  ever  auoceedied  m  entirely  In  portraying  the  pecu- 
liar ebsrm  of  benotiftil  ehildfaaod.  He  preserved  just 
the  right  iiiedium  between  taaieue-is  and  cxaggeratiun. 
Iii  the  cluin-h  iif  La  Madgnna  ili  Loreto  at  Rome  (Imre 
ii  a  wurk  by  t'laintmngo,  which  represents  Si.  Susimna. 
auil  It  may  fairly  be  considered  one  of  the  most  succcshIuI 
efforts  in  sculpture  of  the  age.  The  expression  of  the 
bead  is  especially  worthy  of  attention.  It  has  simplicity 
and  intenseness  combined  with  considerable  beauty  of  form. 
Franoeaeo  lioccbt  obtained  a  high  reputation  in  bis  time. 
The  vork  hy  whidi  his  merits  may  best  be  juil^ed  of  is  in  the 
Duumo  of  Urvicto.  It  represents  the  Annunciation,  in  two 
distinct  figures.  The  aii^el  is  supposed  to  be  descending, 
and  is  supported  on  a  cloud ;  while  the  Vir^^'iii,  iii  an  altitude 
<»r  shrinkini;  modest  fear,  is  bowing  her  head  as  she  re- 
ceives his  announcement.  Its  faults  are  the  faults  of  the 
age,— a  want  of  simplicity  and  too  much  of  the  picturesque 
in  effect.  The  figures  are  life-size,  and  executed  in  marble. 
The  forms  are  rather  heavy,  and  want  that  refined  character 
appropriate  to  a  Bubjeot  of  this  kind.  As  examplct  of  ela* 
borate  o\ccution,  further  illustrating  the  decay  of  pure 
ta*ie  and  the  fall  ot  sculpture,  the  works  of  San  Martino 
and  Carrndino  may  be  noticed.  Some  statues  by  these 
tju»ls  are  preserve  J  at  Niplta,  in  the  church  of  S.  Severe. 
One  represents  tlio  <lead  bijdy  of  our  Saviour,  coven.^!  -n  ith 
drapery,  under  which  may  be  traced  all  the  forms  of  the 
figure:  a  piece  of  ingenuity  of  no  very  difficult  attainment, 
but  wbieb  always  surprises  and  deligbts  those  who  are  igno* 
rant  of  the  meehaniail  processes  of  sculpture,  and  who 
tliiiiTc  thai  wb  it  vrr  tris  tiic  appearance  of  being  difficult  in 
art  must  ha  so,  aud  measure  out  their  adtoUaliuo  ntxiording 


to  their  estimate  of  the  ingentiily  with  which  it  is  overcome^ 
The  other  is  a  figure  of  Modesty,  veiled.  There  is  also  a 
third  statue,  of  Deceit,  within  a  net, — a  very  curMius  piei  o  of 
exerulii>n.  These  works  attest  the  pali«»riie  of  iheir  tt!»pee- 
tive  authors,  and  are  mununu  nts  uf  iheir  bad  ta>te. 

The  works  of  the  ronteinnorary  and  irnaiudintely  succeed^ 
ing  sculptors  do  no  more  than  prove  the  rapid  eiNlNmroa* 
lion  of  the  fall  of  sculpture.  Occasionauy  an  artist  of 
better  taste  or  biglier  feeling  appeared ;  but  be  was  not 
seconded  or  supported  by  any  refined  feeling  in  patron', 
nor  inciting;  syi-.ip.uhy  in  the  public  :  and  iho  enumeration 
of  works  by  the  Kusconi,  Bonazzi,  Tai^hapieira.  Torreiti, 
Morlaiter,  I'ugguii,  and  others,  would  assist  but  little  in 
conveying  any  distinct  impression  of  the  slight  shades  uf 
dili'erencc  in  the  gent;rnlly  fallen  and  decayed  praclicu  of 
the  art. 

In  the  general  surv«y  of  the  rise,  progress,  and  decline  of 
sculpture  in  modem  It;ily,  may  be  seen,  very  nearly,  the 
liistory  .unl  condition  of  ihc  art  in  ulher  European  eouil* 
tries.  The  artists  of  Italy  spread  ihemscUes  over  the  Con- 
tinent, and  wherever  works  of  design  were  rcfiuircd,  they 
probably  were  called  ujwn  to  execute  i  hem.  The  mtiueuce  of 
the  lasie  of  the  schools  of  I.ioniu  Jo  da  Vinei,  Primaticcio, 
Benrenuto  Cellini,  Rastiri,  and  others,  will  bo  visible  in 
the  works  of  their  ditfcrciu  times,  in  France  and  other 
conntries;  and  even  when  it  ran  be  ascertained  that  acul^ 
tore  was  produced  by  native  artiata^  it  genoially  will  bo 
found  tliat  their  Unowledfe  of  art  was  duo  to  Italuin  inn- 
dels  or  Italian  masters. 

The  French  historians  attribute  to  native  art!  the 
touib  of  Philip  lo  Hardi,  which  was  executerl  in  MU4, 
as  well  as  that  of  Francis  II.  Tho  Erst  sculptor  who  really 
was  distinguished  in  that  country  was  G<^ujon.  Ue  exe* 
cuted  various  important  works  in  the  sixteenth  century. 
Anongst  the  most  distinguished  Boulpton  of  succeeding 
times  may  be  honoarabty  mentioned  Pilon.  Anguier.  Puget, 
Girardon'  Le  Poutrc,  Le  Mnitic.  and  Coustou;  but  sculp- 
ture sijon  became  decorative  in  Frunce,  and  flutter  in  com- 
position and  desii;n.  L.:iii  :iiinutenes3  in  execution,  cbarao- 
teriscd  their  art  almost  Ironi  the  sixteenth  century  lo  a 
vei  y  recent  period.  Tho  extreme  ol  the  worst  fet>lc  of  French 
sculpture  is  seen  in  the  monument  of  Marshal  Saxe  by 
I't^d,  which  was  erected  about  the  year  177S< 

Tbe  earliest  seulptcra  of  Spain  who  are  mentioned  bf 
their  historians  of  art  are  Aparieio  and  Rodelfb^  who  lived 
about  the  year  rc:J3.  The  next  is  Jay  moor  Jact^ues  Castyls 
of  Barcelu'na.  who  is  said  to  have  exeeuted  various  Statues 
in  the  faijade  of  a  chuicli  at  Tara^ona  in  the  year  1376. 
The  name  of  Anrique  occurs  in  and  of  F.  Gonzales 
in  1 .1  'J9.  It  seems  however  that  no  great  progress  was  made 
in  the  arts  in  ibis  country  till  the  sixteenth  century,  when 
Spanish  artists  went  to  Italy  toatttdj,  or  Italian  artialtotln- 
blishod  thenuelves  in  Spain. 

The  history  of  seolptnre  in  Germany  would  lead  ni  into  n 
w  ide  field  of  inquiry.  It  is  not  necessary  towards  tllnstiating 
the  general  history  of  the  progress  of  the  art,  which  may  be 
traced  with  sutlicient  accuracy  through  the  dilTerenl  Italian 
schools  ;  aud  the  exaiuination  of  the  causes  of  its  rise  and 
the  changes  of  style  it  ha.s  undergone  amongst  the  Ger- 
mans would  carry  us  into  speculation,  or  at  best  into  its 
merely  national  or  local  history,  rather  than  assist  us  in 
giving  a  general  and  compcebenstve  view  of  the  art.  LiiiSer, 
or  LSffler,  b  said  to  have  executed  tbe  bronze  statues  which 
stand  round  the  tomb  of  the  eoperor  Maximifaw  «t 
Inspruck ;  he  died  in  1365.  Others  attribute  them  to  two 
brothers  of  ti  -  i  -aie  of  Godi,  who  lived  at  the  beginning 
of  that  conluiy.  The  latter  names  suggests  the  probalnliiy 
that  artists  from  Italy  were  then  established  in  Germany, 
or  were  called  wpon  to  execute  works  of  ibis  description. 

The  political  disorders  in  which  Italy  was  involved  in  ihe 
earlior  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  may  account  in  some 
measure  fbr  the  biaetlvity  in  whida  tbe  arts  remained  fur 
some  years.  The  wars  of  tbe  Sueeossien  in  tbe  kingdom  of 
Naples,  the  change  of  dynasty  in  Florence  in  the  year  1 W, 
and  the  unsA.-l".le(l  state  of  other  parts  of  the  country,  di- 
verlctl  men's  mind*  from  such  pursuiU.  Cicognara  nltri- 
butes  much  also  to  the  debased  or  deu'raded  state  of  feeling 
among  his  countrymen.  He  says,  'The  Italians  were  tow 
much  inclined  to  love  their  state  ofslavory  and  their  ease  ;  to 
prefer  the  pleasures  they  could  procure  from  other  eo  u  n  r  u>s. 
and  foreign  frivolities;*  and  beexelaims. '  Dove^spvnto  ogui 
amoit),  ogni  odio,  che  vita  aver'  possono  le  arti  cbo  solamento 
son  nuMfte  dalla  fantasia  e  dal  cuore.'  ($/on'a  dtUaSetiUma, 
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tdI.  iti..  p.  209  )  This  condemnation  is  more  general  and  severe 
iban  appears  to  be  vFarrantcd  by  facts,  and  it  certainly  seems 
UT^uet  loaUribliteluthe  moral  degradation  ofllaliansof  the 
eighteentlt  century  the  derJine  of  art  which  had  commenced 
M  long  before.  It  i«  admitted  that,  prior  to  thia  tioie^  tMt« 
in  art  had  greatly  deterioraled.  The  effect  of  the  «t«t«  of 
f,  il  Hi,'  (K-H-riiieil  as  f\i--ii;i;;  in  iliis  l:ifer  time  was  to  leave 
teulpiunj  1:1  Its  laiien  slaU-,  \v!u  n  a  liUle  energy  might  pus- 
•ibly  have  restored  it.  Frmn  1 7  iS  to  1 7D6  Italy  enjoyed  an 
unintcrruptud  course  of  peace;  aad  it  is  true  that  durin-.^' 
that  period  there  icaToely  vas  a  work  in  sculpttufl  of  any 
magnitude  or  comparative  exoellemse  produced. 

The  8rat  sovereign  who  eontribuled  to  revive  the  arts 
from  this  slato  of  turp  jr  \uis  Charles  III.  of  Naples.  He 
encouraged  architcciure  on  a  ^latid  and  extensive  scale. 
At  Rome,  Cardinal  Alb  vtn  l'(H'uu  <l  ;i  n illiTtum  uf  the  finest 
remaius  of  antient  sculpture  that  could  be  procured;  and 
by  attaching  to  him  all  the  most  disiinj'uishod  litterati  ami 
the  beat  arusts  of  bis  day,  made  hi^  palace  the  rubort  of  oil 
who  felt  an  Interest  in  the  pursuits  to  which  he  himself  was 
J  )  <lt  V  ftc  l.  Under  the  auspices  of  this  'Hadrian  of  bis 
aye."  :i>  (.  ardinal  Albutti  has  been  justly  called,  Winchel* 
ni  i.i  I  r  .  liu  od  the  firet  work  in  which  the  hist  ory  uf  ilie  arts 
of  design  had  been  tieiitrd  in  a  learned,  philLiajj  lucal,  and 
scholarl I kc  manner ;  ami  it  luis  1..  .  n  i  ii  Mn  xlel  and  ground- 
work, of  all  succocdinp  and  unproved  works  upon  I  he  same 
subject.  The  jKipo  Cloment  XII.  and  Beiudici  XiV.,  as 
well  as  Clement  XIII.  and  Clement  XIV.,  cuntnbuied  also 
to  create  a  fee  lint,'  for  the  sculpture  of  the  antients  by  accu- 
niulaiiii};  inonuinontsof  various  kiadi  in  1  he  pontifical  palace. 
To  Clement  XIV.  we  arc  indebted  fir  the  foundation  of  the 
M^^eoClelnentlno  in  the  Vaticiui ;  i^hu  li  riK  ivcl  >ui  ii  m  hle 
addiliuus  by  the  liberality  of  his  sui  rt'svir  Puis  tliai  the 
name  of  the  latter  pontiff  was  assuciui'l  tijiit  of  its  foun- 
der ill  giving  a  title  to  the  collect im  ;  ami  a  '  lin^idcrablc 
portion  of  the  i^allery  of  iinticnl  scul,'tm  •  is  ^iili  known  as 
tbe  M useo  Pio-Clemeniinai  Till  Pius  VL  issuod  an  order 
to  prevent  tbe  removal  of  works  of  art,  the  remaint  of  an- 
ti'|uiiy  'Ii-,r.)Vert  i  in  Rome  and  its  neighbourhood  could  be 
.•.11  taken  ou;  of  the  country.  The  pope,  desiriui;?  to 
iiiTi:i>Lf  hiS  collection,  auft  prrx  rvc  lo  1{ unu  wlmirver 
could  be  recovered  by  excavatiitn,  prohibited  anything  bein^ 
removed  out  of  bis  dominions  without  a  special  permission. 
This  order  praeured  for  bis  agents  tlt«  first  choice  of  what- 
ever statues  or  olhertoiunuineiiis  j1  Mulpture  were  found; 
anil  the  entensive  pwdMsee  eCTocied  by  this  means  soon 
filled  the  Vatiran  with  works  of  aniient  sculpture,  which, 
with  the  additions  made  by  succeeding  popes,  ha'  .'  iiki  le  it 
the  mu^t  celebrated  as  it  is  the  most  valuable  colk'clioa  of 
its  kind  ni  ihr  \s  uM.  T'lw  try  of  the  long  buried  re- 
mains of  art  in  Herculaneum  and  I'ompeii  led  to  the 
fortnatioa  of  a  museum  of  the  same  kind  at  Portici ;  and 
in  bivoset  espeetally,  the  Neapolitan  cullection  is  without  a 
rival.  AnMHiK  tbe  eovereiftni  of  Italy  who  contributed  to  the 
revival  of  design.  Le»p>dd.  (;rand  duke  of  Tuscany,  must 
likewise  be  included.  The  rcutptors  of  this  period  were  Cava- 
cep]u,  Pennu,  and  a  few  <  tlurs,  in  whose  hands  sculpture 
made  some  progress  tuwardsa  more  heahliy  ^tate.  The  im- 
mediate inllueiueuf  the  Bernini  school  hud  ceased  to  be  felt, 
and  liio  opportunity  was  i;iven,  winch  these  artists  in  some 
degree  availed  tliein-^lves  of,  to  introduce  art  upun  purer 
priaciples.  It  muat  be  admitted  that  what  they  proaucci 
wasaminently  defloient  in  original  feeliii<; ;  and  tneir  best 
Works  Were  lilile  nioru  than  >oiuewhat  lame  copies  or  ad;ip- 
taiioiisuf  antienl  subjects  and  ino<lul-» ;  but  at  le:u>t  the  prac- 
tice ol  llie  art  w.i-.  rsiim  nv\.  1  .vhen  men  of  j^teatcr 
power  and  more  vi>;uious  minds  appeared,  they  hud  nut  to 
begin  afresh  from  the  infancy  of  sculpture,  nor  fioin  the 
miMirably  low  |>oiiit  to  wlucb  the  Bernini  manner  bad  re- 
duced it.  Before  louchinji;  u(ioa  the  most  celebrated  sculp- 
leta  who  reformed  and  restored  the  taste  bt  art  in  our  agf, 
we  ahall  take  a  rapid  survey  of  the  history  of  sculpture  in 
Eni^luiid. 

Ttie  Britons  had  not  tlie  advantage  of  very  SKiliul  in- 
stri.i  ii>r>  ill  the  Roman  soldiers  by  wlioin  the  country  was 
so  long  hold  in  hubjeciion,  but  during  this  foreign  dominion 
the  native  inhi>b>iunis  h.nl  learned  to  adopt  many  of  the 
arta.  The  making  of  arma  and  coining  isaney  bad  oUo 
taught  tliein  some  imporUnt  prooeiwes  in  the  more  te- 
fined  art*,and  the  knowledge  llms  uc'iuired  «as  tut  allowed 
to  fall  into  entire  disUM?;  and  it  uiirnais  tliat  afier  the 
dLjrailu.'.j  of  liie  R^)lll.■Il•  iho  B.  Itviis  cjiitihued  to  practise 
some  branches  ol  scutplr.rc.     iipeod  quoted  by  Fiaxraait, 


Leet.  I.)  says  that  'king  Cadwallo,  bcinfj  buried  m  St 
Martin's  church,  near  Ludgate,  his  image,  ^rcat  and  t.  :- 
riblc,  triumphantly  riding  on  boneback,  artificwiW  CB»t  i 
brass,  was  placed  on  the  wealeni  gate  of  tbe  city/  'Sua.  Tl^ 
workmanship  of  this  '  igreat  and  leniUe'  tiatue  wrste  doLb;. 
leai  very  ruiie  and  batharotis,  but  it  is  inler>>«tirt:st  **>  ttiC 
the  trailitiiii  of  a  work  of  art  east  in  l>ra>sin  tln^  i  runtrii  i* 
so  early  a  date.    The  death  of  Cadwallo  is  i)l6 -  i.-  1  1 1  a.d 

The  edifices  crccte<l  in  F.iiL'land  after  the  iiti  -I  -l  uieti  •;  ■ 
of  the  Saxons  in  this  country,  and  down  to  the  rei|{i>  ^ 
>Ieary  I.,  seem  to  have  been  nearly  in  the  same  atyir.  rt 
htbiiiiig  plain  fortreas-Ukerconatruelion,  and  repetitum*  ■! 
heavy  rolunina  and  arches.   Sculpture  xvai  ao  little  m 
ployed,  that  it  is  believed  there  is  no  sepulchral  ^TatU1^ 
England  of  earlier  date  than  towaids  the  end  of  the  elt^».i  " 
Ci-niury,  llii.nyii  the  French  had  Vi.'i;un  l  i  iln-. .r  ttc  v.f.- 
( 1  llin  lids  with  ligurcs,  &c.  as  curly  a.i  the  ninth.    We  »»• 
rHacludc  therefore  that  this  practice  was  fltat  intmdticed m< 
tbe  country  nt  the  Norman  invasion. 

AU  the  uUk'>l  monuments  in  which  figures  are  ibosr- 
prasonted  are  of  ecclesioaUes.  Two  apeeimens  of  tJamam  1A9 
tured  efi;^,  carved  in  very  low  relief  on  eoBn-diapcid  sli 
may  be  seen  in  the  cloisters  ofWcstminster  Abbev.   I'lrrt  ■■ 
supposed  to  represent  two  abbots,  Vitalis.  who  ilied  in  !  • 
anl  C'l  is]Mm;s,  whij  (liL-d  mill?.    Simil^ir  in.  triuroent?  ^ 

K reserved  in  Worcester  cathedral,  of  St.    Osv*'&lJ  . 
iihop  Wulstan.     These  sculptures,  of  extremely  ml 
design  and  workmanship,  have  been  much  iinured  bjr  xmi 
and  violence,  but  diey  ere  carious  ea  the  eariiaet  wxaa;^ 
of  the  kind  in  this  country.    It  has  been  thought  pr4it- 
ble  that  one  reason  f(jr  not  decorating  with  figure*,  or  irr 
distui^ui'liiiiy  liovii.'o,  the  stone  colfins  in  which  m.ire  lil;-*- 
trious  peraoiis  were  enclosed,  was  to  preserve  them  from  '1^ 
chance  of  violen'-e  which  might  have  been  offered  to  1.  ttx 
in  order  to  gain  i>ossession  of  the  ornaments  that  mas..' 
were  iK^WSIled  with  individuals  of  exalted  rank.  Sevm 
monuments  ef  bishops  and  abbots  which  have  been  optv 
have  shown  the  deceased  fully  habiten  in  his  cpisrt*pal  n4y^ 
with  !iis  lin:;  Mil  liis  !i  ind,  .-.nd  an  enriched  crozK-r  i-"- 
lyini;  liy  Ins  siili-  i>r  ihtdss  the  body.     The  more  si.-.- . 
charac  ter  of  iho  <K  <  r,j;.mt  o(  the  tomb,  and  of  tbe  ol>jr'  • 
buried  with  bitu,  might  prevent  any  indignity  being  ofieo-. 
to  then;  but  kings  and  princes  would  not  bo  ronaiiTcfed  n 
the  same  view,  and,  as  they  would  no  donbt  b«  even  mrr 
richly  dressed  than  ecclesiaslies,  however  high  tbrir  raak 
their  tombs  would  ofier  j^roater  temptation  to  sacri.it-^i  --v 
avarice.    The  circumstance  of  the  tomb  of  Wilium  Rufii 
i,i  \ViiicIic~ti  r  iMil;i>ili-;il  In  ii;^'  i  ii!iri.'.y  dcvm  1  ,>f  ornaif-. 
may  be  thu^  uceouiUed  for.    Tliat  i>t'  Gundred.  danji : - 
of  William  the  G>ni|iieror,  at  St.  John's  church.  South  m: 
is  inscribed,  and  emboUisbed  with  foliage,  heads,  and  c  v 
decorations,  hut  there  it  no  flgun  of  the  derease<l  on  it. 

When  the  Craaaders  retained  ftmn  the  Holy  Lead,  ttrr 
endeavoured  te  introdaee  into  England  a  taste  for  the 
nificence  they  had  witnessed  in  foreran  countries.  ai»fl  r  • 
fations  were  attempted  of  the  rich  foliage  and  other  -lo^-.  ' 
tioiis  *.'nii>lo\ ed  in  their  arrliitL't  Uire.    In  the  we»t  d^x^r  ' 
Rochciiter  cathedral  are  some  figures  so  applied. 

We  believe  the  earliest  specimL-n  in  England  c€  Bger' 
in  armour  is  of  the  time  of  Richard  I.    Those  in 
Temple  ehureh,  of  Magnaville  or  Mandevilte^  earl  of  . 
and  of  two  other  knights  similarly  hahiied,  are  probn'dr 

this  dale. 

The  fir«.t  example  th  at  1  < nirs  in  England  of  a  ni^i- 
mental  figure  in  royal  eostuuie  is  that  <jf  king  .Tohii,  Mi  1, 
tomb  in  Worcester  catiiedral.   An  inteIe^tlIli;  pr«iof  that  f  • 
figures  carved  on  the  lids  of  tombs  were  tulerahlv  .irf->  !;- 
representations  of  the  persons  whose  remains  they  cunft; n  I 
was  afforded  by  the  opening  of  the  coffin  of  kiofi  J  oh:  - 
the  year  1797.   The  body,  &c.  was  in  a  stale  of  «ufl5«T 
1  u'-vrvation  to  sh'tw  tluit  il  "i  i  l  Iiloii  dressed  in  p.ts:;- 
llie  same  costume  a.s  ihul  rejjre4».iilcd  in  the  sculp;- 
efli<»y. 

Wells  catiiedral  was  built  by  Bishop  Joceline,  who>^.'. 
in  \-2ri.    The  west  front  of  this  church  ia  ricblj  stoAlr ; 
with  sculpture,  consistint;  of  i«presenialitfDi»  in  rvIicC. 
Scripture  subjects,  and  of  statues,  many  of  ibeoi  of 

dimenskins,  of  kings,  (|uei*ns,  saints,  bishop.;,  and  o-  .• 
patrons  or  dignitaries  of  the  church.    Tins  work  ui-iit  ' 
b  vii  in  ]:ro;^re^sat  tli-;  iiii;r>that  Niccnln  I*isan.»,  the  r-'k 
ot  ii  iilpiuro  III  Italy,  was  exercising  ins  art  in   h(»  «  • 
country.    Kl:i\man  {Lrrturfx  on  SriJi'p.'urr')  ili-n'rvs  tin:  • 
greater  part  of  the  sculpturo  was  by  KugiisU  artisi.«. 
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of  ihc  statue;  uxbibit  much  grace  and  titnpltcitr,  and.  allow- 
111^;  for  the  very  rude  siiate  of  art  at  the  »ime  they  were  pro- 
duced, ihejr  deserve  the  attention  tt  ilie  curious  The 
Bculpturc  of  the  liucceedmg  rci^n  was  probably  by  itahan 
artists,  scholars  or  mi:iutors  of  Nioculo  Pi»ano,  and  vbo  tra- 
vvU«4  about  in  aearch  of  ampbyment  in  Umm  eouotiiaa 
»h«re  aeelattaitieal  bttilding*  were  bomg  areeted.  The 
richly  decorated  Cr  i-^f  lli;U  were  raised  to  distinguish  the 
*pi)ts  whercm  the  bu  is  of  QuL-eu  Eleanor  rested,  were  j)ro- 
h;ibly  by  tliL'-e  arli-ts  us  ucli  as  tbe  statues  of  Edward  I. 
Ril  l  Eleanor  m  We<itmin>tor  Abb«y.  Tkie  tlat  bf3*ai(»  with 
ISijurc*  sculptured,  or  rutlier  etitjiaTed  on  them,  and  let  into 
siono  slabs,  are  mostly  of  the  fourtiittnlh  centuij,  l«>v  being 
tout  wiib  earlier  thun'ihe  reign  of  Bdwatdll. 

Under  Edward  IIL  it  appear*  tbat  our  own  countrymen 
were  capable  of  eKerckin^  tome  branebm  of  the  am  of  da> 
>::;tj.  M;in\  ^^l^•(•llm;rl^  nf  llicit  il.iiu  retnsun  to  prove  boUi 
the  extent  to  \*lu'-ii  icuiplure  was  eiuiiUiyed,  and  lh«  merit 
of  tho  arli*:*  by  whom  the  several  works  were  execuled. 
8utue  interesting  examples  of  an  uf  lite  fourle^nib  century 
may  be  !^een  in  three  teenubent  i>talue«  in  memory  of  the 
con*  of  Edward  IIL :  one  is  of  the  HIack  Pnnce.  in  Canter- 
bury cathedral;  another  of  Trincc  William  of  Windsor,  in 
Westminster  Abbey :  and  the  thitd  of  Frincn  Wdliam  of 
HatHeH,  in  York  Minster.  These  works  wtTt  exeeuted 
1  .  .u-.-ii  t'lo  \.  us  1344  and  I3"s.  There  are  also  three 
ieiiiark.ibk*  wuitlnws  of  this  dnie  at  Dorchester  ctiurch 
iie.ir  Oxford:  one  of  them  is  ;ii!  iiJLii  with  between  twenty 
and  ibirty  small  statues  nrlalui^  (u  the  genealogy  of  our 
Savbnr;  the  othen  contain  reliefs  representing  Scripture 
subjects.  Variuua  other  «i|uaUy  interesting  works,  exhibit- 
ing the  progress  ot  the  art,  belong  to  thit  date ;  and  the 
names  of  iieveral  £n^'li>h  nrli$ts  employed  by  Edward  IIL 
at  Westminster  arc  recorded.  {.History  of  Weftmintter 
Pala-f,  by  Smiih;  Fluxman,  J^i-  i  Tul-  D^ure,  in  plule  nr- 
mour.of  Beaucliaiup.  carl  of  Warwick,  on  his  tomb  m  tbe 
Warwick  chapel,  wah  tlio  numerous  smaller  statues  let 
into  niches  around  il,  arc  thf  w  >rk  of  William  Austin,  an 
Bnj,'Ii»h  sculpior  and  fouii  ler     li  was  executed  in  1439. 

Tiie  cliapel  of  Henry  VII.  in  W«»tmina«ar  Abbey  ia 
one  of  the  moat  beautiful  specimena  of  rictt  aiehitcetural 
decoration  thai  exists  in  this  or  perhaps  anj  coantvy.  Tbe 
^t.ttue3  within  inid  niiliout  it  aio  said  to  have  amounted 
originally  to  .1000,  but  the  nui.ilu  ;-  \-,  iirobably  ex;ig.;cnitcd. 
All  Italian  artist,  Torrcggiano.  a«:>isteit  in  ilie  coii!.i motion 
of  this  maj^nificent  tomb;  but  thtre  is  strong  reason  to  be- 
lieve bo  was  employe«l  on  the  tomb  only,  and  tbat  tbe  greater 
portion  of  thosoulpture!^  m  other  pansof  ihecbajpel  werecxc- 
mtod  bofiMTo  be  arrived  in  the  coantry,  and  it  ia  jtraaumed 
Ihoy  were  tbe  produettuns  of  native  artists.  Some  of  these 

iiucs  ihow  a  V'  lui.ful  feeling  for  art,  and  are  well  worthy 
<  f  nileniiou  for  tiic  simplicity  and  grace  of  their  action, and 
for  the  tastefbl  arrangement  and  careful  exeeution  of  die 

ilnipcries. 

From  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  to  Charles  I.  sculpture 
fell  into  neglect.  Indeed  it  frequently  happened  that, 
durinf;  the  religious  animosities  and  tbe  p.irty  violence 
thai  ))rcvaitcd,  works  of  art,  and  more  eapeciallv  works  of 
sculpture,  were  purposely  destroyed.  Charles  1.  showed  a 
strong  dtsposiiiuii  (o  encourage  tbo  arts.  The  celebrated 
(.  urtoons  of  Raphael  were  purcbafcd  by  order  of  the  king, 
ami.  wuii  (jllier  lino  wnk'.  werr  brouylit  m'o  this  country. 
Iti  till-  K'-^n  we  meet  with  the  names  of  English  sculptors. 
LhrisMii  ii  executed  a  monument  to  Sir  William  Pitt  and 
hu  lady,  at  Stralbfieldsay  in  Uampsbire ;  and  Stone  is  tbe 
author' of  a  monument  in  Westminster  Abbey,  in  memory 
ut  Sir  George  Holies,  which  is  not  without  merit  Gene- 
rally speakinti  however,  the  style  nndconi position offbese and 
olh  jr  wiiiU^  ut"  tbe  time  ;iie  ulii  liy  w  irthleii^,  but  there  is 
»<.iinc  L»«ildiie»!j  tik-ca>Miiuliy  iu  tlio  eoiicepUosi,  wlitch  may 
claim  for  them  a  pT!.>i[ig  notice.    The  sculpture  on  tlic  . 

{edestal  of  the  Monumont  of  London  representing  Charles  ; 
I.,  attended  by  allegorioal  group-:,  raising  the  City  of  London 
(under  tl»e  fbim  of  n  prostrate  female  figure),  is  a  striking 
example  of  the  pseudihdassieal  and  falM  taatOb  in  an,  of  tbe 
•  SL-ntcenth  century.  After  this  time,  the  principal  works  in 
Kiij'  Mid  were  by  foreigners  ;  and  the  names  that  most  fVe- 
iliwiisly  1"  ur  ar-'  Ciubcr,  Stecvcns,  I>e  Vere,  Bcrtocini, 
ikcvtuacker,  and  Houbibac,  as  the  authors  of  monuments 
and  whatever  other  prtiil  ti that  were  required  in 
sculpture.  Ilii*  variety  of  artists,  as  Flaxman  observes, 
fioni  diifaceat  countries, — ^Fttench,  Flemings  and  Italians, 
— aooetunea  Imugfat  tJw  taste  of  John  Ciotyon  as  Pug^t, 


sometimes  a  debased  imitation  of  .r<iiii  iIi  B  liuvu  i  ;ind 
the  Florentine  school,  and  tiouiottuicB  lite  tiuie  ut  Kernini, 
but  never  a  pure  and  sound  principle.  In  I7li6  an 
Knglish  sculptor,  Nathaniel  Road,  executed  a  monit* 
ment,  which  may  he  seen  in  Webimiusier  Abbey*  in 
memory  of  Admiral  TyrrelU  It  would  not  be  easy  lo  coi»- 
Tey  by  description  any  just  idee  of  the  stnnfe  eoneeits  and 
incongruous  ima<;cry  that  abound  in  this  wuik;  ami  with- 
out  tbe  aid  of  the  itiiicriptioii  it  Wiuild  lie  itiijio-siLile  to  com- 
prehend the  purpose  and  subject  of  liie  artist's  in^'eiiious, 
and.  It  may  truly  be  said,  cusUy  laboura.  Admiral  iyrrcll 
died  at  sea,  and  his  body  was  committed  to  the  deep.  In 
the  lower  port  of  tbe  composition  are  three  allcgiorieal 
figures,  lilb-siie;  one  of  tbam  renreseoia  inlutd,  aa  the 
admiral,  we  are  told,  woa  daaeandad  firera  an  antient  fiunilr 
of  that  country,  and  above  is  tbe  apotheosis  of  the  deceased. 
The  *  Historical  Description  of  Westminster  Abi  cy,'  afn  r 
eivinw  the  explanatory  inscription,  notices  the  work  iii  ih>» 
folUjttirm  Words  :  '  On  a  piece  of  rock — "The  sea  shall  i^ive  up 
her  dead,  and  every  one  shall  be  rewarded  accordini;  to  tns 
works."  Tbe  figonaef  lUstory.  Navigation,  and  Hibemia 
are  well  cot ;  tbiey  iM  teytesented  among  the  taoksk  wiUi 
the  sea  above  tlieir  heaast  the  adtBtrfral  himself  aseending 
amidst  heavy  clouds.'  Tbisfiillydeeeribes  tbe  style  of  the  art 
during  the  greater  part  of  tbe  eighteenth  century.  Allego- 
rical pictun's  were  executed  in  stone  and  marble,  and  it 
was  absolutely  necessary  to  have  explanation!;  atiaciied  to 
the  work  in  order  lo  enable  the  s[M-rtalor  to  comprehend 
the  meaning  of  the  sculpture.  The  monuments  contain 
every  variatyef  a  most  confined  idea ;  and  Time,  Fame,  and 
Dmih,  lepwiiDted  in  tbe  most  abantd,  and  often  raaai  ob- 
jeclionatda  Ibtms,  ate  made  the  aeeompanying  illustration 
to  almost  every  work  on  which  the  sculptor  was  employed. 
Tbe  works  of  Roubiliac.  with  all  their  defects,  have  mcnts 
which  redeem  them  from  this  gfineral  and  deserved  con- 
demnation f  Rot'BiLi.vr] :  bnt,  with  the  quah Hod  exception 
in  his  favour,  the  iTO<luctions  of  tlie  artists  wha  practisi^l 
with  him,  and  after  his  death,  can  only  be  classed  in  the 
lowest  grade  of  art:  it  is  impossible  to  imagine  aaylfaing 
more  false  and  poor  than  tbe  atjle  tint  prevailed. 

Early  in  the  present  eentnry,  the  tist  step  was  taken 
towards  formingin  England  a  national  collection  of  antient 
works  of  art.  The  Townley  Marbles  were  purchased  by  a 
!;rant  of  parliament,  and  plaee  l  ni  the  British  Museum  in 
theywtr  1808.  Since  thi*  period  the  collection  has  been 
enrirliL-'l  !jy  the  ad  i  ition  of  the  Athenian  for  E'giti  i  MarMi  -i, 
the  i'tiigalian  Marbles,  various  flnchronxcs,  and  other  valua- 
ble specimens  of  antient  sculpture. 

Tbe  honour  of  giving  a  new  dtrsetion  to  taste,  or  ralber, 
of  leadmg  K  back  to  a  teeognitfon  of  true  prinolples,  is  emU 
ncntly  due  to  Flaxman  and  Canova.  'To  Canova  Italy 
owes  her  emancipLitioii  from  those  faUe  perceptions  which 
had,  rroiu  the  iiilluence  of  the  Remini  school,  so  lorn;  di- 
verted the  current  of  pure  taste  To  Flaxman  the  art 

owes  equal  obligation.  Batiks  had  corrected  the  grosser  im- 
purities^ and  had  stemmed  the  torrent  of  bad  taste.*  'No 
modem  scnilptor  has  entered  so  deeply  into  the  recesses  of 
antient  art  as  Flaxman;  bis  style  was  founded  upon  their 
principles,  combined  witii  the  simplicity  of  the  Fteani  and 
otben  of  the  fourteenth  century.*  The  above  short  extracts 
fioin  the  address  of  Sir  R.  Westmacott,  who  succeeded 
Flaxman  as  professor  of  sculpture  in  the  Royal  Academy, 
plucv  the  merits  of  these  two  di?tiiigi.ii>hed  artists — the  re- 
storers of  sculpture— in  their  true  liuht.  In  the  Theseus  of 
Canova,  one  of  his  best  and  earliest  works,  we  rect^ise  the 
long-lost  purity  of  form  and  a  decided  devotion  to  tbe  sim- 
plicity of  the  antique.  In  tbe  designs  of  Fla-vnan  simpli- 
city, grace,  and  expression  resume  Aeir  influenoe,  in  putee 
of  the  afre<-tation  and  di^p^ay  <)f  fai.ciful  inj^nuity  that  had 
so  long  pruvai'.ed.  The  later  works  of  C  anova  show  a  ten- 
(Ictu  y  ui  that  ^reat  artist  to  a  more  minute  ext  cutiun  and 
attention  to  stuall  parts  than  is  quite  consistent  wuU  the 
best  taste  in  sculpture;  and  it  maybe  oljci-ted  to  Flaxman, 
that,  in  his  admiration  of  the  beautiful  and  impressive  in 
dcsii^n,  ho  too  often  neclectcd  the  means  of  making  his 
works  effective  ia  execution ;  but  it  is  not  expedient  to  enter 
here  into  a  critical  examination  of  their  respective  meriia 
and  defects.  Their  works,  the  best  evidrnce  of  thesuM- 
rimity  uf  these  distinguished  sfulpiors,  arc  before  thewond, 
and  a  comparison  o>  their  productions  witli  those  of  the 
entire  series  of  artists  from  the  time  of  Michel  .\ngelo  <and 
the  best  of  his  immediate  followers)  down  to  our  own  age, 
Will  at  onoe  exhibit  their  merit  in  its  true  point  of  view— in 
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thp  inffucnro  they  Invo  had  in  reitoriog  ft  tl<gnd«d  Mid  | 

Iklk-il  art  to  lis  ina|RT  posiuon. 

MecJuiiitriil  /Vr/iv.vv  '/  Sritlpture. — The  technical  or 
mechanicut  })ro<:ti&»«;»  of  &culpture  arc  for  the  most  l  art 
extremely  simple.  The  sculplor,  having  conceived  or 
invented  his  subject,  usually  begtot  by  making  a  sli$<ht 
sketch  of  it,  either  drawing  it  on  Wftt,  or  at  ones  niu- 
dvUing  it.  iu  small,  (d  eiay  or  Vix.  TluB  iwoUmittiry  %\m 
WKiblM  him  to  j  ud|;e  of  the  «mingetneRt.  and  to  eorrect  and 
improve  the  :;eiu'ral  cntii position  of  Ins  figure  or  i^roup.  He 
next  proceciii  tu  biiilii  up  Ins  sUiuie  ol  the  doiired  size.  The 
flrsl  thing  necessary  is  lo  tiMistruct  a  sort  of  nur/euj.  or  .ske- 
leton, by  which  the  clay  may  be  isupporled.  Tbit.  is  ma<le  of 
wood  or  iron,  accordinj;  to  the  strength  required,  aud  the 
iimbsare  usually  made  movoahle,  by  attaching  the  skeleton 
nit*  to  the  main  support,  or  trunk,  by  wire  joinU.  The 
figun  is  tlwn  built  up  io  day ;  and  whotber  it  is  uUimaiely 
to  b«  draped  or  not,  it  thoula  alwaj*  be  nnodetled  naked,  in 
order  that  the  true  forms  n  i ,  '  ^  easily  distinguished,  and 
the  drapery  male  to  fall  i.uiaially.  In  inodelhng  in  r*/i>/", 
a  plane,  or  ground  as  il  is  rulleil,  is  prcpaicd,  upon  whu'li 
the  sculptor  carefully  drawit  his  design.  1  lie  clay  la  then 
laid  and  pressed  upon  this,  the  outline  of  the  figures  being 
bounded  by  the  linesof  the  drawing.  The  proj^tinn  or  full- 
IMH  of  the  forme  must  of  course  depend  upon  the  l.itx  y  of 
the  mist. Mr  tkienurpoeBor  situation  for  whiob  the  work  may 
be  intended.  Tlie  tame  rule  irith  respect  to  modelling  ihe 
Allures  naked  should  be  observed  here  ii<*  in  figures  or  groups 
in  the  '  round.'  To  preserve  the  models  (Vom  shrinking;  and 
craekinff,  it  is  ncceis.iry  to  sprinkle  tha  clay  occasiuially 
with  water;  and  on  leaving  them,  to  cover  (hem  over  wiiii 
damp  clothi. 

The  next  proeoM  is '  casting.'  The  model  being  com- 
pleted, a  miatttte  is  made  of  plaster  of  Paris  and'  water, 
wbieh  is  throvnoew  the  vbola.  When  tbis  is  *  set»'  or  faard> 
eoed,  the  clay  within  it  itptekeA  out,  and  tbere  remains  an 

ex-Ji  '  ti.  ;  iM  of  the  model.  Tllii  is  waslied,  and  llie  inte- 
rior is  brushed  over  willi  any  gre;Lsy  substance,  usually  a 
coinposilion  of  oil  and  soap,  to  prevent  tlie  r;e>h  plaster, 
with  which  It  IS  next  to  be  filled,  from  adhering  too  firmly  to 
it.  After  the  mould  is  thoroughly  filled  iuall  its  parts  vitb 
this  plaster,  mixed  to  about  the  consistency  of  crcam,  the 
latter  is  left  lo  sot.  The  mould  is  then  '  kaacked  off'  with 
ehisels,  and  a  *  cssi'  of  tha  model  is produoed  entiie.  Uiiit 
intended  to  exeeute  tbe  work  in  bronse,  the  tamo  j^fenersl 
principle  is  observed  in  the  moulding';  but  there  are  parti- 
cular proccs.ses  lo  be  attended  lo,  m  order  to  enable  the 

mould  to  bear  the  weight  of  the  inetaUatul  to  enenio  the 
soundness  of  the  'cast.'  [Brunzk.] 

In  copying  a  model  in  marble,  the  first  step  is  to  prepare 
two  stones  of  the  same  size,  or  at  lea^t  with  an  exactly  cor- 
inspoiiding  graduated  scale  marked  on  the  front  of  eacli, 
on  vbioh  tb*  bloek  of  marble  and  Ibe  model  ore  respeelively 
to  b«  plaoed.  The  ftonts  of  tbe  two  lealeB  are  so  eonstrncted 
or  fitted  up.  slnt  a  "pointing'  instruineut  ean  be  applied  to 
them.  This  lusiruinont  is  usually  composed  of  a  pole  or 
Standard,  to  whii  li  a  lon^  brass  or  steel  '  needle,' — capable 
of  being  extended  and  wilhdr.twn.  loosened  or  fixed,  and 
moved  in  every  direction  by  means  of  ball-and-socket 
joints.— is  attaooed.  Tbis  is  made  to  touch  a  particular  part 
of  tba  mode).  Tbe  whole  instrument  is  then  remored  to  the 
■eel^stone  on  wbtcb  the  rough  block  is  placed,  aud  tbe 
marble  is  eot  sway  till  tbe  needle  reaches  as  fdr  into  the 
block  as  it  lidJ  been  fived  at  upon  the  model.  A  pcin  il 
mark  is  tlien  made  upon  the  two  corrcspondins;  parts  of  ilie 
ino<ltl  and  block,  and  ilius  what  is  technically  called  •  a 
point'  is  t<tken.  This  process  u  repeated  till  the  numerous 
points  at  fixed  depths,  corresponding  throughout  with  the 
surfsoe  of  the  model,  are  attained,  end  a  rough  copy  of  tbe 
tcnlptoi's  original  work  is  thus  meebaaicaUy  nede.  These 
imtraneiits  ifor  pointtog  lawUo  statoM  nra  not  olwsys  eon- 
ttmeted  in  precisely  the  same  manner.  The  practice  of 

different  scalptora  has  sujjgested  various cban  j;es  in  detail,  by 
which  either  the  movemeiU  of  tbe  whole  maeliuie  from  one 
srale-ii.jiie  lo  the  other  is  faedilated,  or  a  '.;ri:iter  rapidity 
and  ierufitr  in  talking  points  li  attained  ;  but  the  princjiidc 
on  winch  they  act  seems  to  be  exactly  similar  in  aU.  The 
statue  being  rudely  blocked  out  or  nointedt  the  marble  is 
in  this  state  put  urto  the  hande  of  a  snpcrior  workman 
celled  a  carwr»wbe  copies  the  minuter  portions  of  the 
work,  by  means  of  chisels  of  various  sizes,  rasps,  and  files; 

1  ::cd  marks  or  points  showing  him  the  hunts  beyond 
woicU  he  is  not  to  penetrate  into  the  marble.^  Wheti  tbe 


eanrer  hssesnied  the  work  ae  ihras  the  seolptor  desuwk  i' 
proceeds  himself  to  give  it  the  nnishin;;  strokt^  by  rvtm'. 

mg  and  improving  the  details  of  form  and  expte»»ioj 
)ir>ducing  varieties  ul  Icvtuie  and  surface,  and  by  Kiuii 
lliat  (general  quality  or  appearance  to  the  whola  wbieEea< 
niiiutcs  what  IS  termed  harmony  of  effect. 

SCURF  is  a  material  coni{>ose<l  of  minute  portiaq»« 
the  dry  external  scales  of  the  cuticle.   These  are,  in 
derate  quantity,  continually  separated  by  the  f^ietios  • 
which  the  surface  of  tbe  body  is  nil^eot,  and  are  m 
proportion  replaced  by  others  deposited  on  tbe  inner  surttt 
of  tilc  cuticle.    Soinelimes  however  tliey  si.'p:iraio   □  v. 
natural  quantities,  and  this  constitutes  tbe  di>oaiJE:  cjI. 
rilyriasis.  [PITYRIASIS.] 

SCURVY.  This  word,  as  well  as  lU  Latin  ^awik 
teorbutus,  has  been  used  very  vaguely,  both  hf  mnH 
men  and  bv  the  publie  at  larger  to  desicimta  «an« 
diseesee  of  the  skin,  often  diflenng  eseentidly  fma  «ri 
other.  Its  derivatives,  teorbutie  vaaantitcorbuttc^  of  « L/. 
the  former  is  employed  to  designate  a  supposed  \\xti\  l 
source  of  these  diseases,  and  the  latter  the  remedies  » 
piuyed  for  ihcir  cure,  have  been  unsopplied  in  a  sin-L 
manner. 

Scurvy,  properly  so  called,  is  a  malady  of  a  pecobar  » 
lure,  which  occurs  either  at  sea  or  on  land  as  ton  lesak  i 
various  moml  and  physical  causes  of  diseaae.  nspei  iilli  i 
dcfleient  nutriment  and  a  iearei^  or  total  deprivattM  « 

sueculeiit  vegetables  or  fruits.    Its  origin       UiVohe^c  - 
obscurity,  and  it  is  a  question  still  debated  wbet^rr 
\v.i>  known  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans.    Of  its  prenJt: : 
m  tlie  tuiddlu  ages  we  ha\e  abundant  te»iimouy,  btt 
fre(|uent  famines  that  resulted  from  tbe  imptrrfect  si*tii 
agriculture  at  that  day  gave  rise  to  so  many  dM'^. 
which,  ibougk  dllforent,  yet  had  many  points  of  rc>-. 
blaaeeb  that  w«  ran  oonsiderabte  faaMurd  of  tmtitmiL:, 
them.    Thus  there  H  a  greet  shniterity  between  tevn 
the  disease  which  was  then  called  St.   Antho:.y''  i  . 
erguliiQi  (the  peculiar  d;se;ise  produced  by  spnrri--i  m  . 
oiher  grain),  and  some  of  the  pistJential  loveis    '  i 
middle  ages,  both  in  their  causes  and  sympiotn*. 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  chroniclers  o( 
times  often  mistook  one  fur  the  other.    It  is  cusloov) 
to        u|x>a  the  yeer  1260  as  the  date   of  the  rrv 
authentic  mention  of  the  malady,  which  then  appeart-^ 
the  Chrtstun  army  during  tbe  campaign  of  St.  L.  ' 

in   Egypt.     In  the  north  of  Europe  huutivcr  it  wi, 
seem   that     iirvy  has  been  know  n  fruiu  the  Dio<  ~- 
mote  aniiquiiv,  and   until   within  the   last   two  Ol-*::. 
ries  it  prevailed  there  cndemically.    With  tbe  wfr^m- 
mcnts  in  gardening  ond  egriculture,  it  gradually  beear* 
less  frequent,  and  land- scurvy  is  now  uearlj  eatinct  = 
Europe.    As  late  as  the  middle  of  the  hi^  ecvtnn 
was  common  not  only  among  the  peasants  on  the  border  i 
the  Baltic,  but  it  prevailed  in  Scotland  and  in  some  of  ihr 
sea  port  towns  of  Devonshire  and  Cornwall,  breaking  o-o; 
winter,  and  disappearing  as  vegetable  foo<l  became  o 
ab'indant  with  the  return  of  spring;.    Even  down  ta  . 
prt.>»ciu  day  the  disease  has  occurred  in  campe,  as  la 
French  army  of  the  Alps  at  the  close  of  the  last  century ;  i:..' 
in  besieged  towns  whose  inhabitants  have  been  deptiied 
fresh  vegetables.   A  bmoue  French  physician,  M.  PoJr' 
mentions  that  isolated  esses  occur  every  year  m  tlic 
unhealthy  quarters  of  Peris.   Some  of  iu  earlier -y  u^j  .  - 
may  occasionally  be  observed  in  patients  admi tied  mtj  ; 
Ivondon  lio^pital!.;  and  our  Prison  Reports  [»rove  it  t,>  ' 
by  no  means  unronimon  in  ])er»uns  se;iieuced    te  »-*-; 
pertuds  of  confinement.   Diseases  are  still  endemic  la  n 
rious  parts  of  Europe,  whidi  preeent  a  great  analogs  - 
scurvy  both  in  their  causes  and  mnptoms;  eudi  as  tu 
Radesygff  in  Norway,  the  Mai  do  la  Rosa  in  the 
Asturias  -i  S:inui,  and  the  Pellagra  in  Ljmbaniv . 

But  th  ni.4ti  frequent  upon  land,  it  is  at  si-i  i- 
ra\a|,'es  of  scurvy  lja\e  been  most  severelv  fell,  .imi  ui\  -■ 
at  all  familiar  w  ith  llie  accounts  of  our  early  nav.ji"  rs 
must  rr member  many  lieart-n-nding  tales  of  suflfenog  rl 
they  record.    Even  as  recently  as  the  lime  of  Laril 
scurvy  was  so  fatal  that  during  the  first  two  yean  tt  t* 
voyage  he  lost  more  than  leui^fiAhs  of  his  onginal  «tm 
The  sagacity  of  Captain  Cook  however,  only  thirty  %«*■<> 
afterwards,  suggested  to  him  such  means  f>r  l!it>  pm^r^  ^ 
lion  of  the  health  of  bis  ship's  company,  (h  it  m  a  \ .  %^ 
more  than  three  years  only  one  sailorof  the  Kei-ulunvii. 
The  improvements  whieb,  at  the  auggestioQ  principal;^  >- 
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the  lale  Sir  G.  Blono,  were  introduced  into  the  Tktiialling 
"f  the  navy  at  ibe  end  of  tlit;  last  century,  and  ospcciaWy  ihe 
free  •UtplojOMllt  of  lemon -j MH  O,  have  bant.>>hed  thii  distcase 
trim  our  aavy,  though  U  is  still  by  no  means  infrequent  in 
th»  inerchMit  svrviee. 

The  cauiM  and  trmtHMiDt  of  Seurrj  ue  dndcUMd  imder 
Antiscorbutics.  The  reader  may  also  «ontu1t  wtlh  •Ann- 
laee.  'A  Treati  '  T  M  ■  S(ur\v,'  by  Jatm-s  Lind.  M.D.. 
Kdinburgh,  .aiil  Dr.  Budil's  '  Treiuiso  o[i  Scurvy,' lu 

vol.  V.  of  ihe  ■  Liliriiry  of  Practical  Mcdn  inc'  The  follow- 
ing remarks  may  be  considered  as  an  addition  to  what  was 
said  looM  jetn  ifo  on  tb*  caiiM*  of  aennjr*  Id  tho  oriMlo 
AimMOMvnci. 

The  «w  of  Mlt  provteioDi  hu  been  rwj  fuenerailly  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  meet  ^norful  exolin!;  rauses  of 
»curvy.  Tins  notion  however  »  not  altogether  free  from 
error,  f  'r  scurvy  occurs  even  amoni;  (liuse  who  never  taste 
«a!ted  fooil.  Such  wa.«  ihe  cn^o  wiih  same  of  our  troops 
<1  liii  toiL-il  in  ilxj  pruvinro  of  Ailclaulo  at  the  Cape  of  Go^d 
Hope,  among  whom  scurvy  appeared  in  the  year  1 The 
men  at  that  time  had  no  hard  duty  to  perform,  and  were 
supplied  wilb  fireab  meot  in  abundance,  but  were  deprived 
of  vesotoblet.  Tbo  annual  oeeurrenoe  of  scurvy  among  the 
inmates  of  the  lunatic  asylum  at  Moorshedabad  in  India 
is  an  additional  confirmation  of  the  same  fact.  'We  may 
with  moru  propru-ty  roiVr  the  disease  to  the  absen  <  f  vege- 
tables than  to  any  directly  injurious  effects  prodiueii  Liy  salt 
provisions. 

The  greatest  attention  to  ventilation  wtts  not  found 
during  Lnd  Anson's  voyage  to  diminish  the  setcriiy  of  the 
discMua;  and  this  circumtlanoe^  coupled  with  other  focte, 
meh  II  the  non-oeennfenee  of  feurey  in  tbo  ilUvintttelod 

Iiousori  of  the  poor  in  I^ndon,  warrants  the  conduilOB  Ihot 
impure  air  is  not  iin  exciluijj  muse  of  scurvy. 

Sume  facts  have  led  lo  i!ie  supposition  that  cold  and 
moisture  tend  much  to  produce  <ictirTy,  but  Dr.  Buiid,  in 
bis  able  treatise  on  scurvy,  m  the  '  Library  uf  I'raclical 
Medicine,'  states  that  the  men  admtitcd  wuli  scurvy  into 
the  Dreadnought  hospital-ship  come  almost  excluMveiy 
from  tho  Monritiua,  India,  Ceylon»  or  China.  TIm  non- 
oxiitonoe  of  learvy  at  Venieii  and  in  other  limilar  ritnar 
tinns,  proven  that  nuriitiin  alono  cannot  ptodooe  the 

It  liiis  been  asserlcd,  but  n'jvcr  satisfactorily  proved,  th.it 
■curvy  is  propagated  by  C4>u(<igion ;  an  opinion  which  u  now 
Munlly  regarded  as  erroneous. 

From  ill  invettigations,  we  may  conclude  that  there  is 
ono  eoodition  which  never  fails  to  produce  scurvy  in 
persons,  hnwfvcr  vari>vjs  their  litttatioat  may  be  in  other 
respects,  namely,  a  pi'jl<in,;cd  abstineneo  fran  lueculent 
ve;:etables  or  fruits  1 1  i  i  preserved  juices  as  an  article  of 
foud.  But  Wo  are  haril)  warraiittd  in  asserting.  03  some 
men  of  eininfiice  have  done,  tli.it  a  deficiency  of  vegetable 
food  is  the  only  vhomi  capable  of  producing  scurvy.  A  dis- 
ease verv  titoilar  to  scurvy,  which  used  to  attack  the  negroes 
in  the  West  Indies,  was  attributed  to  their  living  exclu- 
sively upon  bananas,  and  its  cure  consisted  in  changing 
their  diet,  and  giving  them  fish  and  flesh  to  oat  Bad 
nutriment,  of  whatever  kind,  will,  according  to  M.  Foder^ 
sometimes  produce  the  disea&e,  and  Dr.  lleiidervm.  a  naval 
surgeon,  rcccnlly  stated  in  a  medical  periodical,  that  he  has 
»een  scurvy  occur  in  persons  who  were  taking  daily  doses 
of  lemon-juice  as  a  prophylactic  against  tho  disease. 

Previous  debihty  appears  to  predispose  to  scurvy,  as  doe> 
also  an  advanced  age;  the  disease  being  rarest  between 
twootv  and  thirty  years  of  age.  though  it  occurs  more  fre- 

3iiently  between  the  fifteenth  and  twentieth  year  than  in 
le  succeeding  ten  years.  The  firft  flTmptomi  of  the  aflbe- 
tion  are  a  change  of  the  natural  healthy  complexion  to  a 
pale  or  sallow  tint,  accompanied  with  pains  in  the  legs  and 
iiiins,  great  languor  an<l  (ie>pondency,  and  indisposition  to 
exercise.  The  gums  soon  become  sore,  apt  to  bleed  nn  the 
slightest  touch,  livid  and  spongy.  As  the  disease  pri>gre>iies 
the  debility  becomes  greater,  the  sU:^'htest  exertion  in- 
ducing breatblessness  and  palpitation,  aud  the  complmtioo 
a»umes  a  brownish  or  dioQr  htio.  Tbo  guma  beeomo  more 
livi<l,  and  swell  more,  bo  as  sometime*  to  eonceal  the  toetb. 
which  drop  out  without  undergoing  decay.  Hcemorrhagc 
t.iki  s  jduce  from  the  |un;;s  and  from  various  internal 
ur'_'ans,  «'i'<-bynio>ei  appear,  and  blood  is  cfTus*.-*!  under  the 
^k  II  111  various  parts,  especially  on  the  lower  extremities 
and  around  tho  seat  of  KOJ  old  injury.  In  tbe  ham  this 
offuatea  gf  Mood  is  loaMlinai  lO  considenUa  at  to  eaoao 


contraction  of  the  knee-joint.  Any  wounds  or  ulceriMtM 
an  unhealthy  appearance,  and  become  coveted  wiUl  ooagn* 
lated  blood,  VM  tho  slightest  scratches  dcKenafato  into 
troubleaonie  torea.  In  high  degieei  of  aenrvy;  as  in  tho 
case  of  Lord  Anaon'i  Milors,  old  woondt  break  out  ifteili, 
and  a  broken  bone  will  become  disunited,  although  the 
ftaetniemay  have  been  consolidated  for  some  time.  With 
these  symptoms  there  is  not  so  much  derungement  of  the 
general  functions  as  might  be  expected.  The  appetite  usu- 
ally continues  good,  though  the  patients  are  unable,  owing 
to  the  state  of  their  gums,  to  masticate  their  ordinary  food; 
they  sleep  well,  and  the  intellect  is  unafreelod.tboogh  the 
spirits  wm  mneh  depressed.  Scorbutic  persons  swoon 
readily,  and  notnnfrequently  die  luddenly  on  making  some 
more  considerable  exertion  than  tisu-il. 

If  the  disease  should  prove  fatal,  discoloured  &pois  are 
found  in  many  internal  organs,  >^  hile  their  tissue  generally 
is  of  a  paler  colour  than  natural.  The  blood  contains  a  leas 
quantity  of  red  particles  than  usual,  hut  they  are  not  dis- 
solved in  the  serum,  as  some  have  supposed. 

SCUIAOE.  [EsccAOE.] 

SUUIARl  iSkadri,  in  Albanian,  and  Jtkanderf,  in 
Turkish^  a  eoosiderable  town  of  Northern  Albania,  and  tho 

capital  of  a  pachalik  which  is  considered  one  of  tbe  moat 
important  in  European  Turkey,  is  situated  at  the  southorn 
extremity  of  the  lakcZenta  or  of  SLUtai  i,  wIkto  the  Boyann 
issues  from  it,  and  about  eighteen  miles  from  the  cua<it  of 
the  Adriatic.  It  it  a  fortilled  town,  and  has  two  castles.  I'he 
population  of  Scutari  i%  rcr  Vonr  1  ut  about  IC.OUO.  more  than 
one-half  of  wliom  are  Llm  i.jus,  chiefly  of  the  Greek 
church,  and  have  a.bisbop.  There  is  also  a'Roroan  Guholie 
bishop  ibr  those  of  that  eommaniDn.  Scutari  has  manu- 
factures of  arms  and  of  woollens;  the  fishery  on  the  lake 
constitutes  another  branch  of  industry.  Tho  lake  is  about 
sixteen  miles  in  length  from  north-west  to  wutli  cast,  and 
from  three  to  five  miles  in  breadth,  and  it  contains  se>'eral 
small  islands.  The  lake  lies  in  the  high  land  of  Albania, 
and  is  surrounded  bv  offsets  of  the  chain  of  the  Scardua,  and 
borders,  on  tho  north,  on  the  territory  o(  Alutitenero. 

SCU'TARI,  a  town  on  the  Aiiatie  shore  of  the  Boepprae, 
facing  Conitititinople.  of  which  it  mav  be  considered  as  a 
suburb.  It  is  built  on  the  slope  of  a  ^lill,  ntid  has  several 
fine  mosques  and  magnificent  bur)'ing-(;rounds  plaiitt d  with 
cypresses.  Many  of  the  wealthier  Tui  ks  of  Constaiiiinople 
chouse  to  be  buried  at  Scutari,  from  an  old  tradition  that 
their  race  will  one  day  be  driveu  out  of  Europe.  There  are 
also  fine  country-houses  and  kiosks  in  tho  neighbouriuiod. 
Tbo  late  sultan  Mahmood  built  handsome  barracks  at 
Scutari  ibr  his  legular  lioopa.  One  of  the  best  views  of 
Oonatantinople  ii  fWim  the  hill  jost  above  Scutari.  Tbo 
population  of  Scutari  is  reckoned  by  Malte-Brun  at  .To.OOi) 
inhabitants.  Tbe  place  is  one  of  considerable  tratiic,  being 
the  ^reat  thoroughfare  between  the  capital  and  tliaAsiatto 
provinces  of  the  empire. 

SCUTIBRANCHIATA.  M.  de  Blainville's  name  for 
his  third  order  of  ParacepAalovhora  Hermaphrodila,  can- 
sistin;'  of  the  families  Ottdea  [Haliotid.c  and  Amcylus], 
and  the  Calyptracea  {Crepidula  and  CuUmtrtta  [Calyp* 
TRmtD.e]),  CaptUus,  and  Hipponyx  [PiicoTCis],  and 
Notremn. 

SCYLAX  of  Caryanda,  a  town  of  Caria  near  Halicarnas- 
sus.a  mathematician  and  musician,  was  the  author  of  a'  Peri- 
plus  of  the  pan;»  beyond  tho  Columns  uf  Hercules.'  of  the 
•  History  of  Herachdes,  king  of  the  Mylasscis,'  of  a  *  Pe- 
riodos  of  the  Earth,'  ami  an  'Answer  favriypa^r))  to  tbe 
History  of  Polybius.'  (Suid^  SaAIU^  ,)  If  all  these  wolksat* 
rightly  asMgned  to  tho  same  poraoo,  Scylajt  was  at  least  not 
earlier  than  the  age  of  Polybmt.  But  itscems  probable  that 
there  were  two  writ<»rs  of  the  n;iine. 

Herodotus  (iv.  4  1)  s;iys  that  Danus,  the  son  of  Hyslaspeg, 
wishini;  to  know  whcie  tlie  Indus  entered  the  sea,  sent 
various  peritunts  lu  whom  he  had  confldcuco,  and  among 
them  Scylax  of  Caryanda.  lo  make  the  discover)-.  They  set 
out  from  the  city  Caspatyrus  and  tbe  territory  Pactuica.  and 
sailed  down  the  river  to  tbe  east  and  the  rising  of  titc  sun.  On 
reaching  tbe  sea  they  sailed  westward,  and  in  the  thirtieth 
month  arri^-ed  at  tbe  place  whence  the  Pfavnieians  had  set 
out  who  were  sent  by  the  king  of  Ki^ypt  to  circuiiiiiavi^ate 
Lit))a.  To  tilts  .S<-yi:ix  some  wrtteia  aitnliuie  ihe  cvuint 
wi  rk  cntilKd  HioittXoi'c  rOc  OtVuv/iii'i/c.  or  the  '  Peiijdus  of 
the  Inhabited  World.'  which  contains  valuable  tiUoriiiuliun 
on  the  settlements  of  the  Carthaginians,  on  the  towns  and 
oototiea  of  tbeGtoeks,  and  other  naatieia.  Cooacqoently 
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Scylax  must  have  lived  about  500  n.c.  Other  mdcs  assign 
the  authorship  of  llie  oxlaiit  Penplus  to  the  middle  of  the 
fourth  century  8.C.  Dodwell  coiuiders  the  author  uf  this 
*Pcriplu8'to  be  a  conterap  irary  uf  Polybiux,  and  conse- 
quently he  would  belong  to  till'  Ml  , Hid  century  H.c.  The 
*P^ripliw'  w:u  first  published  hy  lloesdiel,  with  other 
minor  Oreek  geographent,  Augsburg,  1600,  Svo.  It  it  aUo 
coinpi  i.^ed  in  the  first  volume  of  the  *  OMgnphi  Grnci 
Mui  irc'.°  of  Fludson  (and  in  tbo  first  volume  of  the  tame 
worii,  ediicil  by  Gad,  Pans,  1826,  8vo.),  which  contains  the 
Dissertaliun  of  Dudwcll.  This  dissertation,  and  that  of 
Sainic  Croix,  in  the  4'2nd  vol.  of  the '  Rccueil  de  I'Academie 
ie*  I nsciiplions,' appear  to  exhaust  tliu  subject  of  Scylax 
the  i{eiii(raphcr. 
SCYUTZKS.  rBvxANTiia  UiROUANiJ 
SOYLLA'RIANS,  a  tribe  ot  Maerurmu  Dtavodf,  eita* 
l>li>li_  1  U\  M.  Milne  Edwards  on  the  ucnus  Scyllarus  of 
Falji  iLius,  ana  farming  one  uf  the  most  remarkable  groups, 
disun^'ui^hL-<l  at  the  fir^t  glaniw  bj  the liogoltr oonJbniiap 
tion  of  the  cxternul  antcnnco. 

Carapace  \ery  wule  and  but  little  elevated,  its  anterior 
border  nearly  straight,  and  presenting  a  horizontal  pro- 
loogttion  whieli  advances  between  the  base  of  the  external 
utenovandMvmiiMiatectionoftbefintpMr.  Theeya* 
■re  lodged  in  iretl-foniMd  orlritt.  and  are  eomewbat  dittant 

I'l'  III  tht!  iiifdian  line.  The  nut.  iuuT  arc  in^rrtril  (I'l  the 
iaiue  iaiu  below  the  eye*;  tliu  lirsl  pan  arc  >!eu(lcr,  and 
present  nothing  rcinaikablc  ;  their  first  jmit  is  nearly  c\lm- 
drical  and  much  stouter  than  the  two  following  ones ; 
finally,  they  terminate  by  two  very  short  iBtilti>articulalc 
filaments.  The  external  antennse  are  fidiacaotta  and  ex- 
tremely  wide;  the  piece  which  carries  the  auditorr  tnbeiela 
ia  confounded  with  the  eDialome,  and  followed  by  four  jointt, 
the  second  and  fourth  of  which  are  lamellar  and  extremely 

1  ir_'f.    The  bucral  frame  is  biuaM,  and  tlM  jaW^ilMt  an 

moderate  and  nearly  pediform. 


Tlio  tlemal  vlastron  is  very  wide,  and  corai»snl  uf  a 
single  piece.  The  first  four  pairs  of  feet  arc  tenuuialcd  by 
a  !<t>  lifurni  tarsus,  and  arc  the  posterior  feet  in  tbo  male, 
but  in  tbc  female  they  terminate  m  an  incomplete  pincer. 
i  u.  abdomen  iii  very  wide,  and  icrminatea  hf  a  great  fan- 
ahdped  flo  eorapoiea  in  tlw  ordinary  manner,  but  with  iu 
fulitttiont  toft  and  flexible  (br  the  three  posterior  fourths  of 
their  length.  The  first  abdominal  riiij,'  is  wiihout  ajipen- 
da^^es,  but  the  fuiir  succeeding  s«.'giueula cany  each  a  pair  of 
fal-.e  feel,  ilic  firui  iil'  which  vanea  according  to  tlie  sexe». 
Ill  ihe  luaie  the  firstt  pair  are  large,  and  have  two  foliaceous 
laiuina- ;  but  the  succeeding  pairs  have  only  one,  the  size  of 
which  diminishes  rapidly,  so  a«  to  become  rudimentary  on 
Ihe  fifth  ring.  In  the  female  all  these  appendages  arc 
mudl  more  deveIu]iol,  and  serve  to  suspend  the  eggs.  The 
AfoncAtrf*  are  coiniwsed  of  brusli-likc  filaments,  and  are 
anan-cd  in  lull-,  betueen  which  the  great  Uabelliform 
jlales  bclunj;ii:j;  to  the  thoracic  feel  luise  themselves. 
Tiu  te  arc  t»ent\  une  brautbioB  on  each  s.Je,  two  above  the 
secund  pair  of  ja^v  fvet,  lliree  above  the  external  jaw-feel, 
three  above  the  anterior  feet,  four  above  each  uf  the  three 
iueceeding  feet,  and  one  above  the  potterior  foot. 

M.  Milne  Edwardt  divtdet  the  tribe  into  Ibraa  genera, 
SeyUanu,  TSIenw .  and  Ibaau. 

Scyllarus.  (Fabr.) 

The  S^yllari,  properly  so  called,  difi"er.  observes  M.  Ed- 
wards, from  the  other  crustaceans  of  the  same  tribe,  in  the 
general  firm  uf  tlicir  body,  which  is  much  more  elontjoled 
*l»an  lhai  of  the  others,  and  diminishes  but  very  little  in 
width  tow  aids  the  tail.  The  carapace  is  much  longer  than 
it  it  vide.  The  lateral  bocderi  are  parallel.  TbeorAi/«are 
tiluated  very  far  away  from  the  median  line,  very  near  the 
external  ant'Ie  of  the  carapace,  but  n  .t  nadiing  it;  thev 
are  circular,  and  directed  upwards.  Tlie  nh-rnum  is  of  mo' 
deraie  !>ize,  und  narrows  but  little  or  not  at  all  Uct\.r.  n  the 
ptticriur  feeU  The  generative  apertures  uf  the  male  are 
aueular  and <^  moderate aiio.  Tiiefl6dbiiim  itvei;  thick. 


and  longer  than  the  whole  of  tha  anterior  fortimi  of  ibt 
body,  the  antenns  included. 
M.  Bdvarda  dtvidaa  the  genns  into  two  aeetaoDS 

1. 

Species  the  rostriform  prolon^tion  of  whose  rata|aa 
is  very  wide,  but  slightly  pr<^ting^  and  terminatiBg  t> 
leriorly  by  a  straight  boraer. 

Example,  Se§limu  arehu, 

Detenptton.—Brwim  with  transreno  red  Unea  oAtk 

abdomen.    Length  about  three  ■  nfhet. 
LocaJily. — The  Medileiiancan. 

•L 

Species  the  rostral  prolongation  of  whole  carmpaee  p-i- 
iaeta  very  much,  is  nearly  aquare,  and  lermiaated  ferea  ^ 
by  one  or  two  more  or  lest  marked  hemi. 

Example.  Seyllanu  ^tpunotcuMt, 

Z)if<«nfilton.<—YeUowiabminglad  with  red.  Lenglliab.' 
a  foot. 

Xeea/i4f^Tlw  ikntiUaa, 


Thenus  (Scyllarus.  Fabr. ;  Thetiut  f,  Learb). 
Body  very  much  depressed,  and  much  narrowed  fcs 
before  baekwordi.  Ocular  peduncles  very  tong.  £>ea  f»r. 
beyond  the  carapace  laterally ;  the  ortiitt,  dtreetad 

watds,  occupy  the  cxtcrn.ii  anisic.    Sicrnum  tui^fh  » 
than  ill  Hcyllurm.    Abdomen  \mh  i.eaily  the  saxqe  , 
portional  long;th  as  in  those  crustaceans. 
Example,  Thenut  Orieatalit,  Length  about  eight  ukwv 
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Itaeoi.  (LeMb.) 
Onftm  oradi  vidar  than  it  it  long,  and  with  a  la- 
umIIv  prolottgatiM  on  caeh  aklab  vhiah  eovan  the  pester 

Krtion  of  the  tb&t,  nearly  is  in  Calafpa.  the  Cryptmoda 
Sthra],  &e.,  among  the  Brathyuroui  DeeapotU.  Tim* 
|)r<ilon^;aii(iii8  aro  circatcr  forwards  than  backwards,  vhenoa 
it  results  iliat  lh«3  carapace  ii  narruwed  posteriorly.  Thus 
in  these  animals  there  is  a  wide  and  deep  fissure,  which,  on 
*Mch  side^  divides  these  thieUl>like  prolonGjntiuns  iiitu  two 
unequal  portions.  The  oMtM,  inatoad  of  bving  placed  otsar 
the  axtonial  aqgla  of  the  carapnoa^  am  vory  Cu  dwiant  from 
it  Tba  abdonwn  is  very  abort,  md  ia  aoddnnly  narrowed 
fhnn  bcdbra  hadtvarda. 


FtMSII.  SCTLLAMAItl. 

Under  the  name  of  Scyltanu  Sfantelli,  M.  Desmarest, 
ill  hin  '  Histoire  Naturellc  des  Cruslac^s  Fussilos.'  describes 
n  fus.sil  crustacean,  ihe  aiitcnnin  of  which  arc  unknown,  but 
which  presents  in  the  or^^aiuzaiiun  of  the  carapace  and  the 
base  of  the  fbot  aatrikiog  reaeaiUanee  to  thn  Uting  Sqft- 
lariatt*. 

SCY'LLARUS.  [Scyllarians] 

SCYLUS  and  DIP<£N  U&  [Scourina,  p.  126.] 

SCYMNU8  of  CbiM,  who  waa  alite  about  80  n.c,  wrote 

a  description  of  the  oarib  («(fMi|yq«(C)  in  Greek  iambic 
verse,  which  he  dedicated  to  Nicorocdca,  kin^  of  Bithynia, 
)iiobahly  the  third  of  the  name.  Tlie  (Irht  74)  verses  are 
extant,  and  fra'.'inents  of  -'.ifi  other  verses.  His  uescriptioti 
begins  ai  CinlcN,  and  fijll  jws  the  left  coast  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean as  far  as  the  en  trance  of  the  Pontus  Euxinus.  where 
the  last  verso  ends.  Among  the  remaining  verwi  there  are 
:  I '  ><>ut  90  on  tiM  coast  of  Asia.  The  work  has  oo  Talue  as  a 
))  jen.  and  vorjr  little  as  a  geographical  description.  Still  it 
contains  some  curtoos  facta.  It  waa  drat  printed  by  Hoetehel 
with  Scylax  in  1600,  but  under  the  name  of  Marcianus 
of  Ilcraclea.  It  is  also  comprised  in  the  second  vuluimr  of 
lliidAon's  '  Geo^raphi  Gm-ci  Minorcs,"  and  in  the  edition  of 
that  work  by  .1.  F.  Cail,  \ul.  ii.,  iy2s,  svo. 

ftCYTALK  (Zoology),  Merrein's  name  for  a  genus  of 
Bo'idcif  (Pieudobna,  Scbn.),  which  l.ns  j  1  ate*  not  only  on  the 
muzzle,  but  on  the  craniam,  like  the  colubers  ;  no  fosaets, 
tlie  body  round,  and  the  bead  all  of  a  piece  with  the  trnttk. 
as  in  Toririx.  HJB,  The  Sqftttle  of  Oaudin  ia  the  gonna 
J-yhis  of  Mcrrem. 

SCYTALE  (aiciTaXtj,  a  slick)  is  the  name  of  a  secret 
inoiie  of  writing  winch  wa«  used  hy  the  ephors  at  Sparta  in 
tiuir  comniimiiatKHi-  uitli  their  kiiii^s  or  gencruls  wliea 
•broad.  The  ephors  cut  the  material  upon  which  they  io- 
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tended  to  write  into  oiM  long  stripe,  liko  a  narrow  riband 
which  tb«r  wound  about  a  foond  staff  so  aa  to  cover  the 
whole.  The  ooramand  or  oooiniunieation  wMeh  Ibov  had 
to  send  was  then  written  upon  it,  and  then  the  slip  of 
writing-material  was  taken  from  the  staff  and  sent  to  the 
king  or  general  The  slip  appeared  only  covered  n  ith  single 
Ictterfi,  which  none  could  read  ullle^»  he  wound  tiie  hitp 
around  a  staff  of  precisely  the  same  size  as  that  u^n'A  by  the 
ephors.  Kings  and  generals  therefore,  when  they  went 
abroad,  were  provided  the  ephors  with  a  staff  preeisalj 
like  that  which  the  ephioia  tbemselTea  intended  to  use  in 
their  oomraunieationa  with  them.  (Pint,  LifiamL,  19; 
Sdkol.  ad  Thueyd^  i.  131 ;  Suidas. «.  v.)  This  rude  modo 
of  sending  a  message  must  have  originated  at  a  very  earif 
period,  but  no  instance  of  it  is  rccorued  previous  to  the  time 
of  Pausanias.  (Corn.  Nepos,  P>ms.,  2.)  After  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war,  we  find  the  Spartans  using  tlie  scyiale  also 
as  a  medium  through  which  they  sent  commands  to  their 
allied  cities.  (Xenoph.,  AX.  G?*.,  v.S;  S7.) 

SCYTHE.  The  common  scythe  is  an  initmneint  too 
well  known  lo  require  a  minute  descriptioni  tat  la  much 
of  its  utility  in  agriouUure  depends  on  a  eorreot  adjnBl> 
ment  of  its  parts,  we  shall  briefly  advert  tu  them.  The 
blade  of  the  Ecytho,  Mhieh  i»  always  curved,  with  tlio 
cutting  edge  on  the  concave  side,  is  fixed  to  the  liandlo 
at  an  an^ile  both  to  the  plane  of  iho  Ldade  and  to  the  tan- 
gent to  the  curve.  It  is  on  the  nice  adjustment  of  these 
angles  that  tbo  perfection  of  the  instrument  depends.  A 
scythe  must  cut  the  eom  or  grass,  especially  the  latter,  as 
near  to  the  ground  as  poaaible.  and  where  tlie  land  lies  flat 
and  the  alonea  taavenean  nmoved  fram  tbo  aurfiwe.  a  ggod 
scythe,  in  the  hands  of  a  skQflil  mower,  will  cot  the  biob 
so  near  to  the  ground  that  little  or  no  stubble  is  left,  m'erf 
farmer  knows  welt  that  un  inch  of  the  grass  near  the  ground 
adds  more  to  the  weight  of  the  hay  than  several  inches 
higher  up.  and  that  a  skilful  mower  with  a  good  scythe  can 
easily  add  much  more  to  the  value  t  t  the  crop  than  his 
earnimp  amount  however  liberally  he  may  bo  paid,  and 
that  it  la  of  the  grc  t  importance  Uiat  none  but  the  best 
mowen  he  entrusted  with  the  work,  and  that  attention  bo 
paid  to  the  form  of  their  seythes  and  to  their  being  fin- 
quently  whetted 

It  is  the  custom  in  England  for  the  mowers  to  stoop  much 
in  mowing,  by  which  lliey  imagine  that  lliey  have  a  wider 
sweep.  The  an^le  at  which  the  handle  is  fi.\cd  is  very 
acute  to  the  plane  of  the  blade.  In  other  countries  the 
mowers  stand  luon:  upright,  and  a  longer  handle  gives  them 
a  (,'rea;er  radius.    Habit  makes  that  position  easier  to  which 

we  Itave  been  long  accustomed;  but  it  is  probable  that  a 
man  can  endura  fhtigue,  and  eontinne  hn  exertion  the 

longer,  the  more  nearly  his  position  is  erect.  In  somo 
countries  the  handle  of  the  scythe  is  nearly  straight,  and 
the  end  of  it  pas'.es  over  the  upper  part  of  the  left  arm. 
Tlie  position  of  the  mower  is  then  nearly  erect,  and  his 
body  turns  as  on  a  pivot,  carr)ing  the  blade  of  the  scythe 
parallel  to  the  ground,  and  cutting  a  portion  of  a  considerable 
circle.  The  position  of  the  handle  in  this  case  roust  be  such 
that  when  the  scythe  is  in  the  middle  of  ita  awing,  uid  tbo 
blade  pamllel  to  the  ground,  it  reata  naturally  on  the  left 
arm  above  the  dbow,  «  hile  the  mower  is  nearly  in  an  erect 
position.  By  tuminp  his  body  to  the  right,  and  stooping 
towards  that  side,  he  bcijins  his  cut,  and  by  raising  himself 
up,  the  rauiicles  of  his  back  greatly  assist  in  swinging  tho 
scythe  amnd. 

Tlie  blades  of  the  scythes  on  the  Continent  are  mostly 
made  of  natural  steel,  such  as  is  found  in  parts  of  Germany, 
and  theT  are  lo  soft  tliat  the  edjn  can  be  hammered  to 
sharpen  ft  and  keep  it  thin.  In  Bnghind  the  sc;ythaa  are 
forged  thin  and  well  tempered,  and  to  pNTont  their  bend* 
ing  they  have  a  rim  of  iron  along  the  back  to  within  n  ftlr 
inches  of  the  point.  This  saves  niu'  !i  time  in  ihaipeilillg^ 
and  they  very  seldom  require  the  griniUtonc. 

Most  scythes  have  two  projecting  handles  fixed  ti)  the 
principal  handle,  by  which  they  are  held,  and  these  are 
variously  put  on,  according  to  Ihe  fashion  of  the  district. 
Ttie  real  line  of  the  handle  is  that  which  passes  through 
both  the  hands  and  ends  at  tho  head  of  the  blade.  Thw 
mav  be  a  straight  lino  or  a  eroohed  one^  genorally  tho  latter, 
and  by  moving  these  handles  up  or  down  tho  main  handle, 
each  mower  can  place  them  so  OS  biat  fu  ts  the  natural 
.size  and  position  of  his  body.  Ilenc©  it  is  tli.it  a  man  can 
sel<U)ni  mow  well  with  aiKitlicr  uuui's  scythe. 

In  mowing  corn  when  xipo  which  is  an  economical  modo 
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«^  Mifrfnir.  tbo  Mythe  need  not  have  so  great  a  sweep ;  nor 
it  h  neeeiiary  to  cut  the  straw  so  near  to  tlw  Rttmnd.  The 
great  dHBcuitj  here  is  to  lay  the  oat  ooni  MiBlyv  M  that  the 
UndoTB  ean  readily  eollect  it  and  tie  it  Into  ihMVM.  This 
is  most  effectually  done  by  adding  to  the  botrnw  of  the 
handle  :i  smull  hoop  at  ri^tit  angles  to  the  line  of  rutting, 
and  by  mowing  always  towards  the  staOflinj;  corn,  which  is 
easily  done  by  beginning  at  one  end  and  round 
toward  tite  left  in  an  irregular  spiral  to  the  centre  of  the 
iMd.  The  straw  is  thus  laid  leaning  against  the  standing 
«i»rB,  tod  is  readily  collaricd  with  the  arm  by  the  binder, 
wbo  Mlow*  tlw  moww.  At  tho  straw  is  not  always  upright, 
but  frequently  bent  to  a  side,  this  mode  of  mowine  is  Hot 
always  practicable.  "When  the  corn  is  only  slightly  bent 
down,  a  scythe  with  an  nddition  of  a  crndle.  as  it  is  called, 
collcci>4  tho  slrtntin:^  suaw  more  easily.  Tl>e  cradle  is  a 
speoies  of  conili  wuh  three  [ir  four  lunj;  icolh  parallel  to  ilie 
b«ck  of  the  Wa'le,  and  fixed  in  tho  handle.  This  inneris 
itMlf  iMbintl  the  straw  to  be  cut,  raises  i(  up,  and,  by  a 
peenltar  twist  of  the  aeythe  9tUst  tbe  stroke,  it  it  left  «o  as 
to  ba  easily  colleetei!.  Thow  who  are  aeenstomcd  lo  vttt ' 
the  cradle  scyllif  •■' ^  tl  r  ir  -k  r.ijiMiy  tind  well. 

When  the  corn  is  rrnu  li  laul  and  entangled,  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  use  tho  roiiinion  scythe,  even  with  a  cradle.  Thi* 
has  probably  suggested  a  scythe  to  be  used  with  ooe  han<l, 
whdc  a  hook  in  the  other  gathers  the  strtiggling  corn.  1  ho 
maat  perfect  of  thcw;  Mythes  is  called  the  Hmnmtif  xn/t/i>\ 
ftvm  B  province  of  that  name  in  Belgium,  where  u  >v;is 
flnt  noticed.  It  iteomtDonly  ated  in  ditfercnt  pnrl»  of  the 
Continont.  The  Hainatfit  scythe  Is  snjung  by  tho  jwwcr  of 
the  wri>t  piinr  j  mIIv.  It  does  not  cut  tho  straw  by  so 
oblique  a  slujke  us  llio  common  scythe,  but  ratlier  as  a  bill- 
hook or  ax<5  Mould  do,  mccling  the  straw  nearly  at  right 
angles.  The  hook  cnliocts  a  small  bnndie,  which  is  severed 
nt  a  btriiUf.  and  thu  left  foot  ast^ists  in  holding  what  is 
cat  and  rolled  together  with  the  book,  in  the  hollow  of  the 
blade.  It  it  that  laid  Mid«tand  St  to  be  tied  up.  This 
iiwtrament  it  m  f^rtitiiapnmaMnt  an  the  £nglith  Agging- 
hoofc.  wliich  is  ttsod  in  the  tame  manner,  the  left  nrm  of 
the  reaper  aeiinj;  tht-  pnrt  nf  the  hwik  ;  but  as  the  handle  is 
in.serlea  iti  the  ]ilanc  i>t  the  blade,  it  causes  thu  reaper 
to  stoop  low,  whifli  :s  faii-uni:^  to  tin?  Innis,  esperinlly  of 
elderly  people,  who  can  more  readily  reap  wiih  the  Hainault 
teythc. 

The  tcjftbo  is  an  inttriiment  which  tbould  be  mbre  gene* 
rally  intriidaoeil  in  Itartett,  and  experience  bat  prored  that 
it  had  mrtny  adtraatages  over  the  siehle  er  faa|}ing-hook. 

[Uauvkst.j 

SCV'rni.\.  SCYTHIANS,  trt. 5:. 'On,.)    The  I 
name  of  heyihiansissonielinn  >  H()))ln-d  li\  \hv  .niiienl  wnteji  | 
luall  the  nuniade  nations  in  tlie  n  ii  ih  (jt  Kui  »|H)  and  Asia  ; 
but  this  u»v  of  the  Word  is  not  general,  and  il  is  more  cor- 
rectly confined  to  certain  distinct  nations. 

The  term  Soy liiia  wmt  originally  ^iven  to  »  part  of  Eu- 
rope, and  wot  for  a  longtime  restricted  to  that  country. 
Tins  St  ytliia  was.  aicindiii^  to  Herodotus  (fv.  1011, a  square, 
of  whirh  each  side  ineasutfd  4000  stadia,  one  side  being 
'Jiiud  stadia  fhim  Uu' l>ter  to  the  BorystliL n  -, :.ud  ji'ik.i  ir 'm 
the  ll  jrystlieues  to  the  Palus  Mx-utis,  butli  mcni.stirerneiith 
bi  iii^  along  the  coa.st;  and  another  side  being  4000 
stadia,  nicaiiured  from  the  sea  (the  Pontus)  to  the  Me- 
lanehUvni.  There  is  consideriibtc  ditliculty  in  determining 
the  boundariet  of  the  Seytbaa  of  Heiodotiu;  but  it  may  be 
aaia  in  general  termt  to  bwn  comprned  the  touth-eantera 

part  of  Europe,  betw»?t-n  the  C:ti  ii.uhi:in  Miuiiitains  ;iiid  the 
Tanais  or  Don.  Different  aeeguutiaje  given  o!'  the  on^;!!! 
of  these  ScylhimH;  hot  the  statement  which  Herodotus 
(ir.  11)  considered  the  most  probable,  aacribed  to  them  an 
Asiatic  origin.  According  to  this  ai cotiiit  they  were  driven 
from  their  aettlemenis  to  tbe  north  of  the  Araxea  by  the 
Massagelie.  and  after  craiaing  that  river  descended  into 
Borope,  and  drove  out  the  Cimmeriant  from  the  country, 
vhieb  was  afterwards  called  Scythia.  1*he  date  of  their 
migration  into  Europe  mav  bo  delcrmincl  \s\\h  uAi-v^OAc 
accuracy,  if  the  irruption  of  tho  Ciinnierians  iula  LuUa  in 
thcrei>;n  of  Ardys  (alK)Ul  ii  c.  640)  wa<  llie  itnmcdiale  con- 
sequence of  their  defeat  by  the  Scythians.  (Hcrotl.,  i.  15.) 

The  Scythians  seem  to  have  been  a  Mongolian  people, 
froa  the  doteription  wliieb  Hippocrates  givet  of  their  ap- 
neamnee,  and  Herodotut  of  their  eottomt  ami  habiu. 
llippocrales  fp.  2'Ji)  speak^f  uf  their  gross  and  bloated 
bodies,  their  joints  burie<l  iu  fat,  their  swollen  bellies,  and 
tbair  aoanty  growth  «f  hair.   They  were  diTldad«  at  the 


MongoU  have  alwa\s  been,  into  various  bonier,  whirr,  -i 
»\l  in  tbe  time  of  Herodotus  dependent  on  tbe  botUe  of  m 
Fioyal  Scythians,  who  dwelt  above  the  PaluO  Mwha 
( Herod.,  iv.  20.)  Tlie  general  and  ^uioa  mmA  of  tiai 
Scythiana  it  told  to  have  bosn  Seakti)  th*  tmn*  of  Seytl.i 
or  Scythiana  vat  giwD  to  tham  by  the  fltnalra  (Uaiei. 
iv.  C.) 

The  only  two  important  events  in  the  history  of  Sc.  . 
mention<!<i  by  Herodotus  are,  1st,  the  invasion  of  MmL^ 
the  Scythians  in  tho  reif^n  ol  Cyax.ire:^  (n.C.  635-59i>,  2., 
their  conquest  of  Asia  as  far  as  tlie  roiirines  nf  K{;yjpl,wh 
they  held  for  28  years;  and.  Sndl^.  the  iuva-»ai>u  of  Scjt  . 
by  DariiUh  theton  of  Hyataapet^  in  wbieb  tb4B  i'nwiaw  an 
untttceetafttl. 

In  subsequent  times  the  Scythians  lo.*it  all  their  »v» 
The  GetfB  coiuiucred    pre;it  pari  of  ihe  we*t  i.f  thvi;  ri  . 
try,  and  the  Siiuroniala!  |)iesse<l  u[>oiithein  tv>>n\  i':  -.  ,-i  ■ 
the  latter  people  eventually  oblHitied  [ios^«»i>ion  v(  1. 
greater  part  of  Scythia,  and  gave  their  name  to  th«-  w;  ^  '. 
country.  [Sailmatia.]  In  the  time  of  Pliny  (i/ie/.  AW, 
25)  the  Bcjrthiant  bad  become  extinct  as  n  people:  i.. 
place  was  occupied  by  the  Germantand  Sanaa  iianv  . 
the  Scythian  name  was  confined  lo  the  most  rcmo:'  . 
unknown  tribes  to  the  nortli 

The  name  of  .Seyihia  began  to  ho  applied  to  the  ni-ri;  - 
parts  uf  ;\sia  in  the  Macei!an:aii  jierio'l,    Ilerotiotu*  . 
iinrtly  sfcp;iralc8  from  Srwliri  all   uattons  eu»t  •}', 
1  "anais,  such  as  the  Tliyssayeia?.  Issedones,  &,c. ;  and 
Axed  use  of  tlie  word  ttiilaubaisted  at  ibe  (imo  «f  Ata  I 
ander't  conquett  of  Asia.   But  when  the  MaeedooT'*  i 
found  on  the  Ja.xartes  nations  resembling  the  Sevih^ 
Ihcy  gave  the  name  of  Scythia  to  this  part  of  A«4x  .  | 
thus  an  Asiatic  Scythia  was  sup]iosed  lying  to  tbei-i< 
the  true  one.    This  i»  the  Scj  thia  proper  of  Strabo,  » 
anticiit  Scythia  had  in  his  tune  lierotne  Sarmotta. 

In  the  time  of  Ptolemy  tbe  name  of  Scythia  waagivn'- 
the  country  between  Asiatic  Sarutatia  and  Seriea:  u*^' 
bounded  on  tho  louth  by  India.  Itt  limita  to  ibei^. 
were  undeBned.    It  vat  divided  hite  two  parti  bv  ; 
Imaus  (Altai  and  Challai),  a  ronije  of  mountains  »l. 
runs  m  a  north-easterly  direction  from  ihe  UicaaM 
The  westeni  part  was  c  ifled  Scythia  intra  InimsBa,  asd  U 
eastern  Scythia  extra  imaiiin. 

(Niebuhr's  Research fi  into  the  History  0/  th^  Srjth>  • 
Gelte.and  Sarmatiaru,  publishal  in  hia  Kleine  Sekr\fir 
and  translated,  O.xford.  1030;  Ueeren'a  JfaewndWa.  V 
'Asiatic Nations.'vol. ii.;  Ketkm\V»Oe*lgrBfiht/o/'JIi^^»i  •  1 
SCYTHROPS.  Dr.  Lathams  name  for  a  gcnnt  of'  ' 
allied  lo  the  Toucans.    [U.vm. 'IIxstid  k,  v.  I.          p.  .• 
The  general  structure  accords  w  ilh  that  of  Ptcrnff/'\tt^f  I 
there  are  no  si'triiti 'lis  on  the  tIlnrf^I^^  of  the  inanOi 
The  wm<><i  arc  long,  the  two  first  qntils  are  grsduated..**. 
the  third  is  the  longest.   The  long  tail  it  graduated. 
/kK»2tijf.— Australia.   (White'a  yoyagg.) 
8BA  it  •  term  by  which  tbe  whole  volume  of  watr* . 
dcsii^naled,  which  occupies  the  lower  portion  of  the 
of  our  Rlobe,  and  thus  separates  the  tiiore  eleMtitsi  • 
j  1  ir-i  r  tnn^ses  which  arc  called  land,  and  whi<-Ii  ns<  n' 
the  luvet  of  the  sea.    The  proportion  of  the  solid  suif^ 
our  globe  lo  that  which  i»  covered  with  water,  U  about  rrv 
three,  so  that  three-fourths  of  tho  entire  auperfieietd^  :° 
globe  arc  sea. 

Sca-water  boa  a  salt  and  tomcwhal  bitter  ta«te.  and  la  > 
natural  state  it  unlit  Ibr drinking'  or  for  culinary  pa»M> 

It  has  ln'cn  ascertained  thai  the  'jiecifie  gravuvrf*!- 
vvati  r  IS  iiUout  rit2"7,  ram-water  bcir.;;  l-ono«!.  Tbe 
of  closed  scasint'i  \Uiirh  many  mers  fall  is  liuht.  r.  i<  ■  L 
of  the  Baltic,  which  is  only  rooc",  and  that  of  the  B- 
Sea,  whose  specillc  i;ravity  bat  not  been  ascertained,  i 
tbe  water  of  the  Mediterranean  it  more  talt  than  thai  v 
Atlantic  Ocean.    In  thote  parte  of  the  ocean  wbirli:. 
proach  the  pole*  the  water  it  of  lew  tpeciflc  gm\  itv  t:  -r 
those  parts  which  lie  towordt  the  equator,  which  tm^  : 
due  to  tlie  nirltiiiL;  Dftlie  cnormoot  tnatict  of  ieo  wha.b A" 

f  uuil  lu  the  lower  latiiude*. 

Si  a- water  has  re|)ealedly  been  analyicd  ;  the  1atc«trm^ 
aro  stated  under  Ska-Watek.    That  of  ihu  Baltic 
only  \  \H  per  cent,  of  talt,  but  the  water  of  tbelf editem»s 
oontaint  4*18  per  cent. ;  tho  ibmer  being  eonaidcrabty  V 
low  and  tbe  latter  tMrniewhttt  abotyi  tbe 
oceanic  water.    The  sea  i<  thmrdie  a  weak  brine,  fr  " 
which  the  talt  may  bo  extracted  by  tiic  heat  of  tba  c«w  t^- 
diyneia  of  the  elimata. 
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Resi  les  nnncrul  siib-*lani'c3,  so»-wntcM*  conlains  a  bliiny  1 
fbMicI  inaitur.  which  iinpatU  to  it  a  nauiicous  (asto.  and.  i 
which  is  prubablv  the  produM  or  the  deoirapositiun  of  ani-  i 
toal  and  v«f»taM»  uitotaoMak  wliiftb  abound  in  tho  bca.  It  ) 
hu  bem  obttmd  tint  tlw  tm-wmt,  whra  not  agitated  for  | 
a  !'>Ti^  time,  is  very  subject  to  pass  into  a  certain  state  of  i 
puiri-i:ii-tiou,  and  in  that  stale  it  exhales  very  unpleasant  i 
wloiir^'.  w  ill'  h  are  a  real  nuisanro  lo  the  seaman.  Ii  is  i 
1ikcwif«»  known  lhal  some  low  coasts  between  tho  tropics  are  ( 
subject  lo  (li»ea&us,  which  aic  atinbnlud  to  tl>e  Uiiu.sma 
artaing  from  the  sea  after  a  long  cuntinuanco  of  calm 
weather. 

It  has  often  beaa  mnntainad  tltat  Mipwatar  liaa  no 
eolour.  but  it  is  watt  Imawn  that  tho  laa  at  ft  ffmt  dittaoee 

rnnn  the  land  lias  an  excLcdingly  fine  ultramanne  tint,  which 
r.mnot  bo  cunsidered  due  to  rcMection  from  tho  atmosphere, 
.IS  tlic  colour  of  tlio  8ca  is  frequently  of  a  dccpi-r  hue  than 
that  of  the  »ky,  atid  does  not  change  even  when  the  sky  is 
covered  with  clouds.  This  colour  underlines  !w>nic  changes 
in  alioal%  whnra  it  ia  modified  by  the  cuiour  of  the  matter 
vbieh  ftinM  tlw  bottom.  The  greatest  variety  in  the  colour 
of  tlw  aaa  aaMBS  to  oeeur  m  tho  Chmaland  Ma  belwooD  74* 
and  N>  1«t,  wbora  it  T«riM  from  nlttanairfno  to  oKvw 
graooif  and  from  the  m^^r  ]  erfect  trannparencc  to  deep 
opaei^.  The  green  rolour  i*  liable  to  chun^es  in  itji  posi- 
tion, but  »till  it  is  alvrays  renewed  near  certain  silunliuna 
from  year  to  year.  According  to  Scureshy,  Uum  whom  wo 
take  lUit  aceuuni,  it  trtquently  constitutes  Sung  bunds  or 
atnamst  lying  north  and  south,  or  north-east  and  soath- 
voit,  but  of  Tariona  dimmiatoiis  sometimes  extending  two  or 
tbroa  degrees  oflatituda  in  langtb.  and  tnm  a  few  miles  to 
tan  or  fifteen  leaguaa  in  bnadth.  Thwoceait  very  generally 
about  the  meridian  of  I»ndun,  and  the  whales  clnetiy  feed 
in  this  green-coloured  water.  Whtiii  examuic>il  by  Scoiesby. 
it  wBii  found  to  contain  a  great  number  of  semi-transparent 
spherical  substances,  with  others  resembling  small  portions 
of  fino  hair.  The  semi-transparent  globules  appaared  lo  con- 
aiatof  nn  animal  of  the  moauM  kind,  but  Sconaliy  waa  on* 
able  to  aaeertaitt  whatbor  the  fibraua  orbaiVliba  aubstanca* 
were  living  animals  and  poniawd  of  loeomotion. 

The  transparency  of  tto  taa-watar  seams  to  be  connected 
wi  I  h  Its  colour.  It  is  much  greater  than  that  of  riTcr-water, 
» •licli  coni'iiiis  much  heterogeneous  matter  in  suspension. 
The  light  penetrates  to  about  the  depth  of  60  feet.  This 
transparency  of  the  sca-waler  increases  with  the  distance 
from  the  shores,  and  is  gcnerally[pnator  in  the  higher  than 
in  the  lower  lalitiides*  which  may  ariaa  ftom  tbe  ofreum- 
stanretbat  the  number  of  organic  subatancoa  in  the  aaa  ia 
niiich  i^reater  in  warm  climates.  But  there  are  many  re- 
taarkable  exceptions  to  the  last-mentioned  fact.  Some  parts 
of  the  sea  between  the  tropics  are  di>tinguished  by  the 
transparency  of  their  waters,  especially  tiie  Caribbean  Si  a, 
where  zoophytesand  sea-plants,  though  giowing  on  a  bot- 
tom twenty  or  thirty  feet  deep,  appear  to  bo  near  enough 
to  thoantfliee  to  be  plucked  by  a  person  in  a  boat:  indeed 
aeme  nav^^nl  pietend  that  the  bottom  of  the  tea  may  be 
seen  at  tbe  depth  of  ISO  Swt.  In  (he  noitlwrn  Ma*  indeed 
It  is  asserted  tbai  the  bottom  owj  b«  keen  at  the  depth  of 

from  -tUU  to  jI)U  leet. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  prujH  i  iies  of  sou  water  is  a 
certain  luminous  appciirancc,  which  lias  been  observed  in 
all  seas,  but  appears  in  it*  i^realesl  splendour  between 
the  tropics.  In  calm  weather,  when  the  water  is  mo\'ed 
by  the  motion  of  a  vcsicl,  tbe  li^ht  assumes  tho  form  of 
brilliant  alan»er  round  masaea  of  a  greenish  hue,  frequently 
eighteen  incbet  in  diameter.  Tbey  floet  by  the  vessel  in 
every  part  of  the  water  whicli  her  bottom  has  touched,  as 
deep  as  tlie  lowest  part  of  her  keel,  and  form  behind  lier  a 
lung  and  t'lery  train.  At  oiher  times,  when  the  bieeze  i? 
strong,  and  the  billows  break  and  fuani,  the  light  appears 
like  Gelds  of  flashing  fire,  through  which  the  vessel  is 
making  her  way.  When  the  night  is  dark,  the  brilliancy  of 
the  water  forma  a  beanliAlt  contrast  witb  the  black  concave 
of  tbe  sky:  but  M  Mm  aa  dnylif(ht  retuYnai  tbe  splendour 
disappears  and  the  aea  exhfbita  only  its  neual  ifingy  colonr. 
This  extraordinary  phenomenon  has  long  attracted  tho 
attention  of  uaturaiists,  who  have  endeavoured  to  explain  it 
Buflun  and  others  supposed  that  it  was  proiluc<  1  In,  .ix:- 
tncity  excited  by  friction ;  for  friction  in  most  ca&es  stems 
to  assist  in  the  production,  if  it  be  not  essential  to  the  ex- 
istenee  of  this  brightness.  The  slight  agitation  of  tliu  water 
oeeaiioned  by  the  action  of  a  steady  breeze  upon  the  sur- 
flMliimMrilj  sitiBeieBtJorpMdmiiv^  finitbebype- 


tlicsisof  Biiffbu  is  inadmissible,  for  t)io  friction  of  fluid  bodiea 
never  excites  ekctricily.  The  coiamon  opinion  at  present  ia 
that  it  is  cbieiy  eirin;^  to  the  presence  of  several  kimb  of 
animamd  beinA  which  have  Um  power  of  emitiioiK  n  phoe^ 
phoreacont  light.  It  ia  however  uoo  anpposad  that  it  ovea 
its  origin  partly  to  the  decomposition  and  puUrelhction  of 
animal  substances.  The  aiiimalculee,  wluch  emit  a  phoa* 
phoiescent  light,  and  are  supposed  to  be  most  active  in  pro- 
ducing this  luminous  appearance  of  tlie  sea,  belong  to  iha 
MoUusca,  Crustacea,  and  Infusoria. 

From  tbe  well-known  laws  of  gravitation  it  is  inferred  that 
tbe  surface  of  the  sea  is  always  at  the  Mme  distance  fnm 
tbe  centre  of  tbe  eertb,  and  that  eoBMiMMDtlj  it  fiuma  n 
unifbrmly  regular  curve.  Ibia  auHhoe  of  eonmmaintatna 
the  same  level,  and  it  is  c^jnsequently  the  bi'st  basis  from 
wliich  lo  determine  the  relative  elevations  of  tho  different 
purls  of  the  land.  1^  it  1 1 1  (Ugh  the  fcuri  ^  c  f  the  sos  is  a 
regular  curve,  minute  investigation  luu>  shown  thai  there  arw 
some  irre^uhiniicN  and  that  some  parts  of  tbe  sea  are  more 
elevated  than  others.  This  is  particularly  tlie  case  witb 
closed  seas,  which  are  generally  more  elevated  than  the 
oeann.  The  level  of  the  doted  saaa  ia  higher  than  thai 
of  tbe  ocean  when  tbe  mam  of  water  brought  to  thett 
by  tho  rivers  which  dischargr  irt  j  llieir  basin  is  grealcrthan 
that  which  is  lost  by  evajioiui.u.i,  and  the  straits  by  wLidi 
they  are  united  to  the  ocean  are  not  wide  enough  to  carry  off 
the  surplus  waters  quickly.  Uit  the  other  hand,  when  tbe 
evaporation  is  groatcr  than  the  supply  of  water  from  rivers, 
the  level  of  the  oloaed  aaa  ainka  below  that  of  the  ocean,  and 
it  must  be  supplied  with  vater  fk«m tho  laMar  by  Hw  almlto 
which  unite  them. 

TIte  Baltic,  though  of  no  great  extent,  and  though  onila€ 
to  the  open  sea  by  three  straits,  one  of  wl  icli  is  of  mnai- 
(ierahlo  width,  receives  so  great  a  supply  ut  nver-waior, 
that  its  level  is  higher  than  that  of  the  North  Sea.  Very 
exact  measurement  has  shown  that  this  ditlcience  araoutUs 
to  more  than  a  foot  between  the  le^el  of  tbe  North  Sea  near 
the  moaih  of  the  riwsr  Bider  and  that  of  tbe  Beltie  neat 
Ibe  town  ot  Kiel  It  is  inie  that  whan  the  tavnl  «f  the  « 
North  Sea  has  been  nised  by  neonlteeanee  of  wertani  MiA 
north-western  winds,  a  cunent  seta  fhim  the  Ottteoel  intn 
the  Baltic,  but  in  ciihn  weather  it  is  always  found  that  the 
current  sets  luiitbsvard  through  the  three  strait*.  The  difr 
ferencc  of  level  UMwet  i,  iln  l<lack  Sen  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean IS  much  greater.  Tiie  large  rivers  which  fall  into 
the  Black  Sea  bring  down  an  immense  voinme  of  water; 
and  accordingly  a  very  strong  aouthsfn  corrent  b  eon' 
stantly  found  to  be  aetthtg  aouthward  through  tbe  Stinit  ef 
Constantinople  into  tho  Sea  of  Marmora,  ft  generally  raqs 
with  a  velocity  of  aliout  three  miles  an  hour,  which  however 
at  one  place,  called  the  '  Devil  s  Current,'  i*  much  greater, 
and  at  liiuei»  between  five  and  six  miles  per  hour.  Tho 
velocity  of  this  current  must  vary  with  the  seasons  ;  for  it  is 
staled  that  the  level  of  tbe  Black  Sea  in  winter  is  between 
two  and  three  fathoms  higher  than  m  summer.  The  Sea  of 
Merman,  which  ihua  xeoaim  tbe  aiuplua  of  the  vataia  of 
tbe  Blieb  Sea,  must  abn  be  mote  elevated  than  tbe  Hed{> 
terrancan  ;  for  the  current  which  sets  through  the  Strait 
of  the  Dardanelles  is  likewise  constant  and  nuber  quick, 
though  not  ao  i{uidt  ea  that  in  the  Strait  of  ConitMi- 
tinople. 

Tlio  Meditcrrmean,  on  the  other  hand,  receives  a  very 
scanty  supply  of  water  by  rivers ;  for  with  the  exception  of 
the  Nile,  no  laign  ciream  falls  into  its  basin,  whieh  is  of 
mueh  greater  extent  than  that  of  other  closed  seas,  and 
therefore  it  most  lose  a  great  volume  of  water  by  evapora> 
tton.  Hallcy  showed  that  tho  Mediterranean,  whose  tem- 
perature is  from  4'*  to  i'^  Fahr.  higher  than  that  of  tho 
•Atlantic  under  the  same  latitude,  must  lu^o  1  y  evapora- 
tion nearly  three  times  m  much  water  a.-*  is  brought  into 
it  by  the  rivers.  Tho  deficiency  is  supplied  in  two  ways :  by 
tho  current  of  tho  Dardanelles,  which  brings  to  it  tho  sur- 
plus waters  of  the  Black  Sea  and  of  the  Sea  of  Marmoca; 
and  by  that  which  seta  through  the  Strait  of  Oibmltar  ftom 
the  Atlantic  Ooean.  The  Atlftntie  enrrent  rune  aom«wbaC 
more  than  one  milu  and  a  half  per  hour  It  has  been  sup- 
posed that,  though  this  current  corbKiritjy  sets  into  tho 
Mediterranean,  an  under  current  runs  in  an  opposite  direc- 
tion, carrying  back  a  portion  at  \imt  uf  the  wuter  to  (he 
Atlantic;  but  the  attempts  which  have  been  made  to  esta- 
blish this  fact  have  frulou,  and  it  ia  probable  thai  this  stip* 
posed  nnder-curreut  docs  not  eidst.  N4twf (iHtmidiag  tM 
bu|a  M^p^  flf  mteir  vhich  An  IfedilnirMimn  natbm  n 
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Ki  tn  miMmitiM.  flw  kent  it  bdow  thatof  tte  AtlMitie. 
ConlNBuf  bund  tlwt  tlie  difRnaoM  of       on  tlie  McfUMT' 

ranean  near  Pt;r{iiLrnrni,  ainl  nn  the  Bay  of  Biscay  near 
BayoTine,  amounted  lo  iieuily  mx  feet;  and  Dclatnbre  and 
Mechaiti  f'iiiii(i  It  111  bo  nearly  liircc  feet  between  the  Korlh 
K«a  at  Dunqucrque  aud  ibu  M<)ditorraDcaD  near  Perpig- 

MO. 

la  Umm  instances  tbe  difference  of  level  is  latiiAMitorilf 
•splained;  but  the  explanation  ia  not  u  cugr  with  retpeet  lo 
the  gratl  diflimaee  betweea  the  ietel  nf  the  Meditimnean 
and  tbetoT  the  Red  Sea.  Tliete  twoaeei  ire  wperated  by  the 

l»ttiiiiu«of  Suez,  which  exti  Tifls  abuut  roraiU-s  rrum  iiorlh 
Vi  ^oiiili.  When  thp  Frongh  wccuj  u-d  E(jyiH,  they  cxetuled 
au  fviciisivc  li-viUiiii:  across  this  i>thtnus;  and  the  result 
was,  that  the  H<hI  Sea  is  above  3 J!  tVc  t  higher  than  the  Me- 
ditemmcan.  No  river  of  iniportatu  c,  not  even  a  {tercnnial 
ttxeem,  felU  into  tUe  Red  Sea,  which  mutt  aUo  luso  a  con- 
•UereUe  iwlttme  of  water  by  evaporatiMi.  This  lo»s  of 
water  i«  probably  supplied  by  the  current  which  aetg  into 
the  Red  Sea  from  the  Indian  Ocean ;  and  some  persons  are 
of  opinion  that  the  dilTcrenf^c  of  level  between  the  R(  d  Sen 
and  the  Mediterranean  mi^ht  Iks  produml  by  this  cuircitl. 
But  It  scL'ms  improhaljlf  thai  such  an  i'IVl-cI  can  be  produced 
by  this  cause.  According  to  Hursbvirj^h  and  VVellsted 
(Limdijn  Geogr.  JnurntU,  vol.  vi.,  p.  82),  a  current  sets  from 
the  Indian  sea  into  the  Red  Sea  between  October  and 
May,  and  it  ollen  runs  with  great  rapidity.  But  between 
May  and  October  the  northern  winds  pretail  through  the 
whole  extent  of  tbe  Red  Sea;  and  these  windm  which  <re- 
quently  blij'v  a  gale,  cause  a  continual  current  to  ^et  thntUKh 
the  »lraU»  into  the  Gulf  of  Aden.  Under  such  circum- 
stances, tt  is  evident  tliut  l!ie  sea  nui&t  full  to  its  nutiiral 
level,  especially  as  this  state  of  things  citiitinues  for  aioru 
than  three  months.  Wellstcd  observes  that  in  this  season, 
f  nun  May  to  Oelofaer,  the  laeifii  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
Red  Sea  bavaabeut  two  Ami  kMwaiar  on  ibem  than  in  the 
remaining  mouths  of  the  year.  Tbii  tbcietbre  appears  to 
be  tlie  whole  extent  of  the  difference  produced  on  the  level  of 
tbe  Red  Sea  by  the  current,  which  enters  it  tliruii^h  tlie  Strait 
of  Bab-el -tBaadeb  fioiu  Ui  lober  to  May  ;  but  the  French,  as 
already  observed,  fuund  lite  difference  between  liie  knels  of 
the  Red  and  Mediterranean  seas  to  be  not  less  than  32  foct.  It 
would  Iherelore  api>car  that  the  Indian  OoBBIl  itself  must  be 
dboot  SO  feat  higher  than  the  Meditarranean,  and  probably 
■ko  higher  than  tbe  Atlantic  near  tbe  Strait  of  Gibraltar, 
and  that  the  difference  of  level  in  the  different  parts  of  the 
ocean  is  much  greater  than  is  commonly  supposed,  lliis  is 
also  proved  by  the  difli;renc«  of  level  between  the  AtlunUe 
and  tbe  Pacific  ou  both  sides  of  the  Isthmus  uf  Panuiua. 
Accurdiii^  to  Lloyd  {Philot.  Tramactims,  IS.10),  tho  moan 
rise  and  ull  uf  the  Purific  two  days  afler  full  moon  is  21*2-2 
Ibat,  and  in  the  Oer\bbean  Sea  1-16  feet.  The  tratcr  at 
lUfih'Walar  nark  in  tha  Atiantio  is  1 3  65  feet  lower  then  in 
the  Fiteille.  The  mean  between  the  high  andiow  water  in 
the  Pacific  is  10  CI  feet,  and  in  the  Atlantic  0-58.  It  \xo\M 
therefore  nppear  that  the  level  uf  the  Pacific  is3"52  fee; 
higher  than  that  of  the  Caribheini  Sea.  as  at  luw  uatcr, 
two  days  after  (uU-iuwni,  tbe  PuciHc  sinks  fi-Jl  feet  below 
tbe  level  of  tha  iUhmiio;  bat  it  riaei  at  hlgh^wmtar  13*6:* 
feet  aboTo  it 

In  this  comparison  of  the  level  of  the  twoorcans,  the  Ca- 
libbean  Sea  is  plioed  in  oppoaition  to  the  Pacific;  but  in 
reasoning  frum  existing  data  and  our  present  knowledge,  we 
must  admit  l'  a  tl;  ■  levi  l  uf  the  Caiihbean  Sea  is  much 
higher  than  ti;^L  u:  the  Ailantu:  laur  the  Old  Continent. 
The  Dorth-ea>iern  and  easUni  irade-winds  force  a  great 
▼olumo  of  water  fi  om  llic  North  Atlantic  into  tlie  Cat  ibbcan 
Sea*  and  this  is  increased  by  another  large  volume  of  water 
which  is  brou;,'ht  to  that  sea  by  tbe  Guiana  current,  and 
whieliantcis  u  by  the  straits  between  the  islands  of  Mar- 
linintiaand  Trinidad.  r.\TLA!me  Ocbak.  toI.  iii.,  p.  29.] 
Buen  volumes  of  water,  being  arrowed  by  the  h>ng  i»thmus 
wliich  separates  llie  Caribbean  Sea  and  the  Gulf  uf  Mexico 
fruiQ  the  Pacific,  in Uiit  produce  a  considerable  accumulation 
of  water  along  tbe  \ke>ti  rn  shores  of  tliusc  sea^,  und  raise 
them  above  the  common  level  of  the  Altaniic,  and  this  fart 
it  confirmed  by  the  laoid  current  called  the  Gulf  Stream. 
[Atlantic  Ockam.  vol.  iii.,  p.  29.j  Opinion  varies  con- 
siderably as  to  the  difference  of  level  belweea  the  Gulf  of 
Maxieo  and  the  AtlaulkL  Pomaia  found  the  level  of  tho 
Gulf  tt  the  mouth  of  the  rivor  Suwenee  3*75  feet  higher 
than  tliit  L,r:tii  Ailniiical  the  mouth  of  St.  John's  River  in 
JTioiuk^  but  ft  heu  Dari>y,  10  hu  *  View  of  the  United  iitates,' 


eitiaiatas  tbe  diflbrenee  between  the  GHilf  near  tbe  lakksd  %4. 
Cuba  and  the  entranoe  of  Chceapeake  Bay  as       least  ^ai 

feet,  we  must  suppose  that  he  has  forme<l  hi*  opininBbC 
erroneous  data.    Also,  we  cannot  accede  to  the  o{>tn)oo  f 
Humboldt,  vkho,  in  romparing  some  baromcirual    .b-  n: 
tioni  made  at  Curanna,  CnrtsRefin,  and  Vera  KSiui.  »i 
other-s  iiJade  at  Acapuho  and  (Jali.io,  came  Ui  the  runciL? 
that  ia  these  parts  the  i'acitic  was  about  9-^  feet  lower  tka 
the  CariUMan  Sea  and  the  (iiilf  of  Mexico.    Llegrd  toistA 
the  laverM  to  take  place  at  the  mouth  of  tbe  Chafiraa  an^  s; 
Penana.  as  we  have  mentioned  above. 

The  bottom  of  the  st-a  is  similar  to  the  surface  of  It 
land  as  to  the   irr-^ulir    &uccCi>sion  of  vlerattuu*  .i: 
dej>ressi(ins,  and  it  is  diversified  by  mountain^  uiid      ^r  - 
and  plain!>  ofdilleteiu  elevation.    Tlie  ituiunitis       ihi  i.i. 
marine  mountains  rii^e  above  the  level  of  the  »ea  in  ihe  tVT~ 
of  inlands.    In  several  parts  large  table  Uitd»  mxm  liitiM-^ 
whose  surface  is  not  at  a  great  depth  below  the  level  «f  \t* 
sea :  when  their  eur&ce  ii  ooveted  with  sand,  ibay  eiwaeM 
sand'bsnks ;  and  when  it  oonsists  of  ooril  imka.  eorat-baabi 
Near  theed^es  of  these  banks  the  depili  of  the  mmi  i«  ^t'  - 
raily  very  great.    The  njoal  extensive  foiinatioii  of  u.*-. 
submarine  table-lands  occurs  in  the  North  AiUiitte.  lu 
most  north-eastern  portion  is  formed  bv  the  Outer  Btt. 
and  the  Great  Bunk  of  Newfoundland.  [NEWFOVNOLisa 
vol.  XVI.,  n.  mu  ]   West  of  tbe  Great  Bank  of  Newfoeaft- 
land  are  Whale  Bank.  Green  Bank.  Banquereae.  wad  Mai) 
Bink.  The  three  last-mentioned  banks  are  situated  io  fn  k 
of  the  entrance  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  LAwrencc.  Opposite 
coasts  of  Nova  Scotia  are  Sable  Bank  and  Le  Hare  But: 
and  then  follow,  in  the  same  south-western  direction.  S- 
George's  Bank,  or  the  banks  of  N»iiiut  kct,  whirh  approac 
the  continent  of  North  America  m  the  vicinity  of  ^ie« 
York.    Fruti}  ihh  puiul  the  hanks  occur  at  a  ahort  A» 
tanoe  from  the  shores  of  the  United  Biates^  and  eiltaf, 
almoet  witfaoat  interraptioB,  to  Cbpe  Fhnrida  and  %JUk 
Point,  the  most  southern  extremity  of  the  penin:-  3  : 
Florida.    West  of  this  peninsula  \<i  tho  Tortu^a  Bituk.  'L 
eoiitiiiuation  of  which  skn  ts  ihe  ^"      -  of  the  IJ  nited  S'.ai<» 
ill  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  us  fur  ut^^i  as  tbe  mouths  of 
Mississippi.    This  series  of  hanks  occupies  more  than  14" 
miles  III  length ;  but  there  is  always  water  enough  on  tiasi 
for  the  largest  vessels,  with  the  exception  of  the  \\rpi 
Roeka  an'  the  Gnat  Bank  of  Newfoundland,  aod  bt 
shoale  of  St.  Gtangff*  Bank.  In  all  the  other  parts  tbt 
least  depth  is  not  less  than  ten  fnlhums,  aiid  in  KonerJ  '  ?  ■ 
fathoms  of  water  are  found  on  them.    The  sui  ui 
hunks  13  very  level.    Along  t  he  nor  tlierij  and  north- wcsirr'. 
eii(;u.  whicli  lies  oppottUe  to  the  cua»t  of  Amenca,  the  dcp.^ 
suddenly  descends  to  100  fathoms,  and  along  the  Mutihn 
edge  to  300  fathoms.    Tlie  deMzenl  from  the  edge  of 
bank  to  the  deep       is  nearly  perpendietllar,    laa  badkft 
eapeeialiy  those  north  of  a^}"  N'.  lat.  ore  fteqnenied  hf 
mense  tlMiBls  offish.  csjicciaUy  cod. 

Tlie  Columbian  banks,  vnuler  which  numc  are  CMOif* 
liemled  all  the  hanks  which  hc>i\\\  iipposile  tbe  ea.nu 
shores  of  the  peninsula  of  I'  lm  ula  ;iiul  e\len<l  in  a  souit- 
enstern  directiuii  to  the  Muna  Postage  between  llalu  -^y 
Puerto  Rico,  are  divided  from  the  North  Amertcun  Ua:i- 
by  tho  Florida  Gulf-stream.  They  consist  of  two  \»rtr 
banks,  called  the  Little  end  Great  Bahama  Beak,  wkas 
occupy  the  north  western  portion  of  the  giuup,  and  of  £< 
smaller  banks,  which  occur  at  great  distances  from  ^  * 
another  in  a  south-eastern  direction.  These  banks  btrt 
fram  15  to  20  falhomn  water  on  their  edijc*.  but  tbey  t-v 
bcsel  vvilh  rocks  and  iiumcri-us  shoals,  of  wlui:h  a  le» 
dry  at  low-water :  they  are  therefore  shunned  b%  vtwi' 
Tbe  surface  of  the  banks  consists  of  eoral,  covered  wtiii  11 
accumulation  of  sheila  and  calcanoua  amd.  Ott  tiatf 
eaetem  adgei,  along  tha  Aiiantle,  are  the  Bahama  IdaedK 

Of  the  smaller  banks  which  occur  in  tbe  Atlantic  »f  -.SI 
only  mention  the  Bank  of  Arguin,  which  Iic»  ce.v  1^1 
western  coast  of  North  Africa,  bcL^mniri^  at  Cape  OUn^ 
(21°  N.  lat.),  and  extending  to  the  neixlibourhoixi  of  Pa-; 
eiidik  (about  18°  N.  lat.).  It  is  dangerous  for  navigaio.-v 
as  there  are  many  parts  in  which  the  water  ia  aoi  dt^ 
enough  for  large  vos^els,  many  of  which  have  been  lost  os 
it.  The  Abioihoa,  near  the  eoast  of  fiiatit»  between  u '  •»! 
1ft*  8.  lat,  ii  not  extensive,  but  it  b  extremely  dani^ruc< 
on  account  of  the  soundings  bein^  very  iire^oljr  varvuit 
between  36  and  4  fathoms.  In  t«o  succe>jivL*  c,i>i>  ,if  iS.- 
hand-lead  the  sounding's  frejjuently  varv  from  :\yt  to  io.  ,>iu 
sometimes  even  to  4  fathuuiii.   As  both  baoki^  thai  of  St- 
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guin  and  the  Abrolhot,  abound  in  fuli.  Ihcy  arc  much  re- 
Mirt«d  U»  by  Ssbwrnicn. 

Tlwn  M«  tevenil  banks  in  tbo  India^t  Ocetn:  Uie  mo^t 
txIwiMivttafo  tb«8«]ra  de  Malha  and  the  Biiok  of  Naiomh. 
The  Saya  die  Malha  extends  in  length  fiom  north  to  south 
between  8*  18' and  11"  3U'.  and  is  cut  by  Gl"  30'  E.  Jong. 
Tlie  surface  is  uneven,  and  in  many  places  there  arc  not 
more  than  between  6  ami  lu  ('iiliion)<<  water:  it  consists  of 
coraU  andshells.  Tlio  must  soulhem  cMtcnuiy  of  ihe  Na- 
tarelb  Uaak  cotisisls  of  the  islaudi*  called  Cargadus,  in  IG" 
47*  S.  lat.  and  neur  G0°  E.  long.  From  this  pouU  the  bank 
exteiMU  ia«  narlb-iMith<Mat  diFoction  to  14"  S.  lau  The 
wirfboe  ia  toterabty  lawd.  and  th«  ImuC  depth  «f  w«l«r  does 
uot  fall  short  of  1 4  fatlioins. 

An  exteuiive  bank,  called  the  Needle  or  Agulhas  Bank, 
aurruunds  the  southern  extremity  of  Africa  It  cMen  k 
tuwar<U  the  west  U«yoml  the  Cajiu  of  Gonil  lIo]«.-,  ami  to- 
wards tilt!  eisi  bc>oii'l  Cajw  Padtono,  fust  of  Al^uaBay. 
As  it  is  not  divided,  liko  the  other  banks,  from  the  continent 
by  a  tract  of  deeper  water,  it  is  not  to  bo  considerad  aa  a 
table-Uiid.  but  a*  aaubaacilioproloni^lion  of  tha  ooDttnent. 
Between  Cape  Agulhaa  (10*  E.  long,')  and  Capo  Vaeoaa  (22* 
K-  lonx  >,  It  extends  to 37''  S.  lat,.  or  to  a  dWianee  exceeding 
I  iiulos  fifvro  the  continent.  The  depth  of  water  on  this 
bank  varies  bi-tvicuu  .'iu  und  '.)0  taihoms.  Tlic  surface  is 
composed  of  coarse  satiJ,  curnls.  t<li(jlU,  und  small  stones. 
Along  its  weKtoin  cdjjc  it  is  skirit'd  by  n  mud  baak»  which 
is  covered  by  water  from  5U  la  l  iU  fatbums  deep. 

'l  liete  are  numerous  banks  in  the  PMifii^  especially  south 
of  SO*  N.  lac  All  lb*  laiger  baaka  are  aunoanded  by  coral 
taeb.  on  whieh  island*  of  small  exteiit  Ulm  eeeur.  [Rebfs.] 

Near  banks,  the  ^tia  usually  deepens  to  200  and  300 
falbomi,  and  tvcii  more;  but  in  general  we  are  very 
little  acquainted  with  di'iilh  of  iliu  dLLiier  parts  of  the 
sen.  Experiments  have  btxiii  made  fur  deteciiiiuitig  whether 
the  (empei%iture  of  the  sea-water  increases  or  decreases  in 
pioporlioii  to  the  depth;  but  only  a  few  isolate*!  spots 
in  aa  immense  space  have  betsn  deterniintKl,  Wo  are 
however  better  acquaiaied  with  the  depth  of  several  dew 
seas,  especiallv  those  which  are  mueh  narigalcd.  Tlie 
d<-pili  of  ll.f  Baliio  is  inconsiderable;  it  usually  varies  be- 
Iwccii  3U  aiui  lU  rai!iaJi»4.  iiad  uuly  in  two  or  throe  places 
sinks  below  100  fathoms.  The  Korlli  Sea  is  sduifwlint 
dee|>er  in  its  northern  part.  Between  tlic  Sheiland  l->Uii'.d« 
and  the  coast  of  Norway  llic  di-|)th  \aiics  between  su  and 
140  fathoms,  but  it  gets  gradually  .sliuUuwei'  towards  the 
aoutb.  In  the  StraiU  uf  Dover  the  deepest  place  it  aalySO 
fittboma.  The  depth  of  the  English  Cliannul  incteaase  as 
we  proceed  towards  the  west,  but  very  slowly.  Bast  of  the 
Ed  I>;>t<i!ie  it  d.es  luit  i,\ctcd  50  fathoms.  The  Irish  Chan- 
nel »»  in  t^eauial  dii  pc  r.  Ttiouj^h  there  are  some  places 
between  Wales  and  Ireland  in  which  it  docs.iuit  oxccetl  40 
fathoms,  its  general  depth  may  be  iiaid  to  v..ry  between  60 
and  80  fathoms;  and  in  the  strait  between  the  counties  of 
Antrim  and  Wigton  in  Scotland  it  attains  iOO  fathoms. 
The  MeditertaneaB  is  much  deeper  than  the  Baltio  and 
North  Sea.  tawre  etpaeiallr  along  the  southern  coast  of 
Spain  and  aboat  the  lidand  ef  Banlinia«  where  the  depth 
varies  botwcfii  ^iiO  and  lOiKI  fathoms.  A  shallow  tract  ex- 
tcnvl*  from  Tia;  ua  m  Si>  ily  to  Capo  Bon  in  Tunis:  it  is 
(billed  Ijy  Uie  Itaaar.  sadors  <.rhi  rcht,  and  is  of  incoii^ulLTalile  ; 
but  very  variable d«;ptb.  'l  iiat  portion  of  thu  Muditciiaiit:^!! 
which  lies  east  of  this  shallow  ira<  t  is  not  so  deep  as  the 
Veetem  part.  The  Red  Sea  may  be  compared  in  depth 
with  Uie  eastern  part  of  the  Mediterranean.  [Red  Sea, 
xix.,  p.  344.)  Tim  sea  which  surrounds  the  tklanda  of  the 
Indian  ArdiipBlAg°  wenu  nowhere  to  sink  much  below  90 
fat  hums. 

The  main  body  of  the  sea  has  a  much  greater  deplli.  In 
Riu>l  i:.ul-  of  llji' Atlaiilif,  Nsheie  the  sea  has  been  souiuk'il, 
no  boiiuia  was  touiid  with  300  fathotin.  It  'Mtni.->  Imw- 
cvcr  that  between  Eurojie  und  America  it  n  t  »odeep; 
but  in  these  p;u  ts  the  bottom  seems  to  otTur  great  incquali- 
ties,  being  furrowed  by  deeper  tracts,  which  run  north  and 
Mttth.  Im  small  depth  of  thia  part  of  the  Atlantic  has 
given  rise  to  the  opinion  that  the  sea  round  the  North  Pole 
\i<  not  S'j  deep  as  that  which  surrounds  the  South  Pule,  but 
thia  opinion  has  no  foundation.  Phipps  and  Sioresby 
»uundi;<l  in  sevoial  places  between  Siiit/.l>erL;en  m.d  Clreen- 
laiid  with  from  TSO  to  I'JUO  fatbums.  wuhoul  fmditi^  a  bot- 
tom ;  and  KiUs  a  d  Ross  did  the  same  in  Hudson's  Bay  and 
Ballia's  iLv.  In  the  Pacific  Ocean  the  depth  seems  also  to  bo 
Ttty  euBstaenble.  but  fiiw  soondiiifi  bkn  beeit  mad*  diera. 


llie  depth  of  the  sea  near  the  land  varies  with  the  nature 
of  the  shores.  Whui-e  the  country  near  the  sea  is  elevated* 
and  terminates  in  high  and  rocky  shoreSt  tlie  sea  is  gone* 
rally  of  eonsi^erable  depth.  Bach  shotes  have  generally 
(;ood  and  safe  harbours.  But  when  a  low  plain  terminates 
on  the  sea  with  a  Qat  sandy  batik,  the  sea  ii  shallow  and 
fretiuently  continues  to  I  >•  so  tu  a  great  dislaiue  Umu.  fl 
shore.  In  many  places  sueh  kltures  ore  inueic-->!>ible  even 
to  boats,  and  vessels  must  keep  at  a  distance  of  tnnny  miles. 
Such  sbs^llows  consist  cither  of  sand  or  of  mud. .  These 
low  shores  are  generally  destitute  of  harbours,  or  at  least 
they  occur  only  at  great  distanooSi  and  mueh  expense  is 
requiiad  to  mainimn  them  in  an  efReient  stato:  the  har- 
bours on  rocky  eoasta  an  not  aulyect  to  this  inconveni" 

eneo. 

It  IS  a  aell  estiiMi>lKd  fact  tl;al  places  near  the  sea  have 
a  more  unifurm  climate  iIkiii  tliuae  wliicii  are  at  great  dis- 
taiRvi  fiom  it,  though  in  the  same  latitude.  Inland  idacca 
experience  a  much  ^renter  degree  both  of  hciit  ana  cold 
than  places  on  the  goa^l,  und  thedif^eneo  between  these 
degrees  of  heat  and  of  ould  incraues  with  the  disianoe  of 
the  place  <h>m  the  sea.  This  phenomenon  has  been  vari* 
uusly  explained.  The  explanation  is  now  prclly  clear,  since 
it  has  been  proved  by  observation  that  the  lem|ieralure  of 
tile  air  o\>;r  llie  sea  is  le^s  subject  toeliar)f;e3  ibaii.or  rather 
Uo*ss  not  vni<ler;^o  sueh  "icat  clian;;es  as,  llial  uC  the  air 
which  is  over  the  land.  Hut  as  the  temperature  of  couiilries 
situate<l  between  tlie  tropics  is  not  subject  to  so  groat 
changes  as  ihut  of  countries  in  the  tetnperatc  sone,  and 
these  again  are  less  affected  by  them  than  the  frigid  sone, 
so  it  is  niand  to  be  the  case  on  the  sea  also.  Beginning  with 
the  smallest  natural  division  of  time,  the  day,  it  is  found 
that  between  the  tropics  thu  difference  of  lunuioralure  within 
'24  hours  seMoin  exceeds  two  degrees  of  FulHcnhcit,  and 
raiely  amoiuiis  to  more  than  three  de^^rees.  The  I'ullowing 
table  from  Moycn's  'Reise  um  rlie  Welt"  ^bows  the  chsii!^;es 
of  temperature  on  the  sea  during  34  hours  between  the 
tropies:— 

16,10,  October  25;  lat.  U"  17'  N..)Mlg.  26"  .17'  W. 
Ih.    7aKf<*        9h.     SO-OG"         »h.  bH4* 

2  80  UG         lU         HO  DC  6  81*14 

3  bO-OG        11        60-96  7  81*14 

4  80-08       IS       80-08  8  88*88 

5  79-88         I       81'U  9  90*78 

6  79-70         «        81*50         10  80*96 

7  79-70  3        81 '98         11  8024 

8  79-70         4        81*68         I'i  eo-i4 

Tlie  difference  between  the  liighost  and  lowest  terai>cra- 
ture  IS  only  T'K-,".  The  mean  ieiu))erature  of.  the  day  is 
bO  C5^  whieh  is  only  0-95"  above  the  lowest  and  rSl"  be- 
low the  highest  temperature.  It  must  however  be  remem- 
bered, that  during  the  day  to  which  these  observations  refer, 
the  veaael  on  whieh  ther  were  made  advanced  ihruugh 
nearly  degrees  of  latttuae,  whieh  of  eoune  mast  have  am 
some  effect  on  the  temper^ure. 

There  is  a  greater  difference  in  the  daily  tem]ieratnre 
of  the  sea  witliin  the  tempemle  xone;  ihoi:t;h  wlien  euin- 
pared  with  the  cliaiii^es  which  occur  in  any  placn  situated 
in  tiio  s;uae  zone,  but  not  immediately  on  the  shores  of  tho 
sea,  It  will  be  found  considerably  less  than  in  the  latter. 
The  following  table  from  Berghaus,  of  the  changea  on  the 
sea,  mav  be  compared  with  tho  changes  in  (he  Iraiparatnia 
of  London  in  the  middle  of  March 


lb. 

2 
3 
4 
5 
C 
7 
8 


Mueh  16;  lot  »1*    N..  long,  64*  11'  W. 


43'7' 

43  7 

43  7 

43-  7 

44  6 
446 

44-  6 
44*6 


9h. 

10 
II 

I'.' 
1 

2 
3 
4 


44-6'* 

44r, 

41-C 

4  i  (i 
4ti  4 

44-6 
43-7 


5h. 

G 
7 
H 
9 

10 
U 
18 


43*7* 

43-8 
41-0 
41-0 
410 
4r9 
41-9 
42*8 


Tho  diflbreneo  between  the  maximum  and  minimum  of 
the  daily  temperature  in  this  table  amounts  to  Sr4\  and  the 
mean  temperature  of  the  day  is  43-7*.  Tha  maximum  ts 
2  7'  above  the  mean  lanpeiatnta.  and  the  muiimnm  is  8*7* 

below  it. 

Wo  ( omo  to  the  same  conclusion  that  the  tcmperalnvc  of 
the  air  over  the  sea  is  subject  to  lets  eonaiderable  changes 
thui  that  whieli  suimndi  (tw  lud*  whoa  m  oonpon  tlw 
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<!l)niii:<'-i  that  ooeur  dariog  the  tenon*.  Since  the  lr«T»U  of 

1I.i;ii1j(>1'U  ill  Soiilli  AlUi-rica  were  publislicd,  iniich  atten- 
li  .ii  iicuii  ]Kiiil  ti>  lliis  sulijtti.  lie  was  llio  fust  to  pub- 
a  tabU-  ii'|)iLi.ciitiiii;  liio  Iciiipurutui'u  ut' tbe  uir  iii  pUcc-s 
siluatcd  on  tlie  sc-a-»bores  utdiliorent  reasons  uiid  in  tlitVvr- 
Mlt  UtitudeSt  but  iiinco  ihnt  time  numerous  ub<M!i-valions 
have  been  made.  W«  sutMota  ibe  table  which  Berghaiu 
made  ftom  data  whieh  are  tlio  raault  of  legnlar  obwrvation 
at 


Ttmpfratitre  nf  the  Air  incumbent  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 
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48*56" 

17*10» 
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47*48 

50*  18 

60 'U8 

53*96 
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12*50 

45 

52*  16 

55*58 

63*86 

55*94 

56*84 

11*70 

40 

57*20 

59*36 

70*  12 

60-80 

61  '88 

12-88 

35 

til '  tt8 

C6  *  02 

76*  2b 

C8-S6 

68*00 

14-40 

30 

64*40 

71  *60 

79"  IG 

76*46 

72*a6  |l4-76 

25 

68*36 

76  •  64 

70*52 

77*36 

7i*38 

11*  16 

20 

72' G8 

77*72 

79*  70 

78*80 

77*  13 

7*12 

i5 

73*40 

79*70 

81*14 

80*06 

78*70 

7*74 

111 

75*92 

79*70 

•  Aft 

82  SB 

80*78 

79*70 

6*66 

5 

79*16 

80>60 

80*96 

80*42 

80*24 

1*80 

Line. 

79*88 

SO '24 

80*60 

79*88 

80*06 

0*72 

5"  S. 

78*80 

79*34 

90*42 

79*88 

79*52 

1*62 

10 

77*  3C 

78*08 

80*42 

79*34 

78*80 

3*06 

1  j 

74  •  66 

77*00 

78*08 

77*90 

76*82 

3*42 

70- SS 

7C-S2 

77 -62 

7.1-S4 

7j*0.' 

G-'.i4 

<i7-90 

71  Mu", 

72 -82 

69*44 

70- 

sr.-jo 

7(1- 

71  •7fJ 

67*  28 

6'J*U8 

J- j8 

30 

yj-  la 

,i>7-f,l 

C6-C6 

f.2-24 

11-31 

40 

jO'OS 

j7-20 

r.4'04 

i'J'OO 

37"  74 

1J-'.»G 

43 

41  "90 

47*49 

j3*fi0 

47*48 

47*66 

11*70 

iO 

38*84 

42*80 

51*44 

43*70 

44*24 

12*60 

5i 

3J*80 

37*40 

42*80 

36*50 

39*38 

9*00 

Though  the  data  on  which  this  table  is  constructed  have 
been  obt;iiiu-(i  by  ii'ijiil.ir  and  iiiiirorui  obscrvaiioii-i,  tlit-ir 
number  is  luil  hutricioiiily  (;rcMl  to  i^ixi- ;i  ii.-<iiU  uiiwhiLh 
we  can  rely  ;  we  cuuiui  >ibt.iiii  any  li>UMal>ly  exact  no- 
tion of  tile  lumpuraiuio  ut  tbu  au  at  any  i^iven  piac^  on 
ttia  land,  except  by  observations  contiauvd  for  mure  than 
ten  jrean.  Bwudea,  a  much  gMater  number  of  obaervap 
tfoni  if  reqaiilte  to  determine  the  lempeiatare  of  the  nir  on 
tliti  ftca  than  on  the  land,  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of 
niiikini;  exact  obscrrations  on  board  a  veMel :  tlio  above 
table  tlitTt  r>iro  cmh  only  Ik-  oii'-iilereil  as  a  very  iniperfecl 
altuuipt  lu  ^ivu  huuiutlnng  like  an  appioMinaiiun  to  truth. 
.Still.  nujHTlfct  an  il  is.  a  few  mten  xting  fiu-ls  may  be  in- 
ferrc*!  from  it.  In  applying  it  fint  to  the  queslioii  whether 
the  jtuuihern  beuiapboreia  colder  than  the  northern*  wo  And 
that  the  jpaateat  wean  Minual  lemperainra  it  not  on  the 
equator.  Cut  in  9*N.  let  If  the  girdle  whieh  rant  round 
our  ::li)liL'  bfl\\o.;i  0"*  ;i:irl  N.  kit.  i-,  considLTed  a>  Ibe 
e<|u.iior  ul"  li'inpui aUuL'.  iiuni  wliicii  ilie  decrees  are  founled, 
we  liml  a  remarkable  coincideiiCL-  of  nearly  espial  tempera- 
lure  between  the  corresponding  degree.^  both  uf  the  southern 
and  northern  hemisphere,  at  Icxst  as  far  as  40'  lat.,  that  is 
to  My,  the  temperature  of  20^  in  the  loutltern  is  about  equal 
to  that  of  2S"  m  the  northern  humiaphere.  Henee  it  nay 
be  assumed  as  n  general  law,  that  the  southern  hemisphere 
is  oulder  than  the  northern  by  five  degrees  of  latitude.  This 
diBereiii  i"  Imwever  iiKrea%eb  when  we  piuccid  soulli  of  -hi" 
and  liurili  uf  41"',  but  as  uur  observat.uns  do  not  extend 
much  bcvoiid  tlie»e  parallels,  il  is  in)|ii)^Mble  to  say  at  what 
rata  the  decrease  of  heat  in  the  southern  heotijiphere  exceeds 
that  in  the  nortiiern. 

Looking  at  the  difference  of  temperalure  between  the 
hottest  and  eoldest  season,  we  find  that  this  dilTerenee  is 
miicli  greater  and  at  the  sanu-  time  more  irretjular  in  the 
noilburii  lliaii  in  the  souiliLrn  In  niir-i  liere.  But  this  may 
be  accounted  f,.r.  Tlie  mi.;it  tlilVcience  between  the  mean 
temperature  of  the  winter  and  summer  in  N.  lat.  is 
doubtlcM  owing  to  the  ^reat  raatM!s  of  ice  which  during  the 
fiirmer  season  extend  nt  hr  south  os  60",  and  which  during 
the  prevailing  northern  gab  ik  must  depreie  the  temperature 
of  the  air  verv  considerably.  But  ibu  seems  to  be  the  only 
case  in  which  the  tempenluro  of  the  winter  is  nndered 


irregular  by  n  toeal  tthenoaenan.  For  between  «0*  < 
the  lucrease  of  the  mean  temperatura  of  the  a^^ins  w 

biy  regular,  rising,  except  in  one  instanee,  wfai 
may  be  owing  to  an  eirur,  from   1 1   1j  j"  tur  every  fix*.  <>- 
grees  of  latitude.     The  other  u ngulaiUiei  are  cudtc.  » 
pro<luced  by  a  i^realor  increase  oi'tliL^  1..  at  in  si.:iiui<r.  T: - 
mean  temperature  of  the  summer  incrcoiics  pretty  ref(ulifTi 
tween  a"  and  45"  by  from  two  to  four  degrees  for  usety  •«§ 
degreea  of  iatttode.  But  between  4^  and  40°  it  rinee 
denly  to  moN  than  six  degrees.  Thle  inddnn  rinn  in  ni» 
bably  produced  by  the  warm  vspours  arising  ftot  tbe  Crali 
stream,  which  in  these  parts  runs  across  the  Atlaote 
Another  rise  of  more  than  six  degrees  occuri  between 
and  3j"'  N.  lat.    The  air  of  the  Sahara,  when  mifcol  to  -J* 
highest  degree  of  heat  by  the  continuance  of  the  sun  l.  . 
the  northern  tiopie,  seems  to  affect  the  mean  ten 
of  the  mmaMr  becvenn  40"  and  15",  and  to  r«ta« 
to  the  mean  twnpwnlnin  of  thaftsaaaen  under  lb 
We  may  suppose  that  the  nflbol  of  tbia  bentnd 
near  Cape  Verde,  but  Ihn  cIkIb  of  another  phonei 
begin  to  operate.   The  region  of  calms  [Atlantic  Oca^v 
vol.  iii.,  p.  26]  frequently  extends  in  summer  to  I'l"  and  1/ 
N.  lat.    Of  these  three  agents,  the  heated  air  of  the  Sahara 
seems  to  have  the  greatest  effect  in  raising  the  suum 
tempemtnie  of  the  Atlantio.  Though  the  tnbU  nadnbi^s 
much  greater  eontbrmily  betwaen  ton  noUat  nndl  kaam 
seasons  in  the  southern  hemiiphere.  there  are  two  or  tkm 
deviations  from  a  regular  course  at  20*,  35",  and  40*.  it 
winch  we  are  at  present  unable  to  account.    We  arv  ra.i 
inclined  to  attribute  them  to  the  insutlicieiicy  of  ibo  ub»«r%i- 
tions,  or  to  some  error  which  1ms  crept  in.    It  is  bovcw 
remarkable  that  these  great  differences  are  owing  la  vm 
Mm  in  the  winter  nannno.  nai  mm 


depression  of  the  temperatun  i 
perhaps  be  derived  from  some  nntnnl  cnnan. 
paratively  small  diflbrenee  between  the  mean  tgrnprnntm* 

of  the  summer  and  winter  in  55"  S.  lat..  which  amoi  :!« 
only  to  halt  of  that  which  takes  place  in  the  northern  i.  a.- 
sphere,  is  certainly  owing  to  some  natural  causes,  as  Cj;  i  f 
King  is  decidedly  of  opinion  that  the  ditTerenee  of  tbm 
two  seasons  is  not  so  great  in  the  Strait  of  "   


in  the  same  latitude  in  the  northern  hemispheric 
It  is  intmeating  to  see  hov  Ibr  tlie  tempemtniw  of  the  m 

and  the  changes  it  is  subject  to  all  the  }-ear  round, 
from  those  of  places  which  are  situated  near  the 
wliosc  temperature  must  be  ufTecled  by  the  land.  It  woeU 
lead  us  too  far  from  our  object  to  cuter  ruUv  into  this  ant- 
ler. But  that  the  reader  may  be  c^nvincea  of  the  import- 
ance of  such  an  invest^atkin,  we  add  the  tempnratufeofs 
fevplaeea  sitnnled  en  the  ahorei  of  the  NoitlMm  Alhnh 
or  near  them. 

Tgmptrature  qf  mme  flaett  ntuaUd  on  tkt  Shmf^ikt 
N9rih0mAtbmlie. 
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The  table  in  the  other  column  of  thil  page  sbowt  tir 

increase  of  the  temperature  of  the  ahr  incumbent  « 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  in  proceeding  from  the  ]v>les  to  tkt 
equator,  llieie  are  some  facts  which  stem  to  ind.rtV 
that  wilhin  the  tropic  llie  temjieiatiirc  of  the  air  ir;cr.,--<s 
in  proceeding  from  the  coast  of  Africa  to  that  uf  AtaaA 
but  the  number  of  these  facts  is  too  small  and  the 
erepancies  between  them  too  great  to  aulhorisn  on  to  inti 
from  them  any  get^ral  law.  The  same  observation  apdlln 
to  the  temperature  of  the  Pacific,  which,  on  account  or  m 
^'reater  extent,  requires  a  much  larger  number  of  oUtcrrs- 
iions  befoie  any  conclusion  can  be  drawn  from  ihem. 

When  two  elements,  such  as  air  and  water,  appruarh <B(& 
other,  there  can  bo  no  great  difference  in  their  tempciaBur 
blill  there  must  be  some  difference^  as  the  air  is  the  beltai 
conductor  of  heat,  and  the  water,  as  a  more  dense  hod*,* 
capable  of  relainiug  it  for  a  greater  length  of  time.  XToa? 
obaexvntiona  have  Iwcn  made  lor  the  purpose  of  cstabbkiK 
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thii  diflbrenee  more  precisely.  It  was  futind  tlirtt  the  (em* 
psiltur*  or  both  wu  >ubjeot  to  ref;tilar  changes  during  th« 
day.  bnt  that  the  air  attained  its  highest  tempenitvra  almt 
ivo  o'dook.  whUat  iIm  «*a  attuned  ill  l^glwit  tMOB^ponttnc^ 
«0eordin|{  to  wMns  «t  ttu««  o*e1oek,  and  aeeoiding  to  others 
not  liefore  four  o'clock.  Furtbrr,  it  has  been  asceriniiuNl 
tbattliie  temperature  of  the  sir  is  ^ruAtcr  shortly  before  and 
afkor  noon,  and  that  of  the  sea  abuiit  midnight,  but  in  the 
morning  and  erenuig  iho  two  cli  incnts  linvc  tht*  same  tom- 
iwraturu  or  nearly  so.  This  is  nisu  stiiti'il  tu  ihc  case 
between  the  temperature  of  the  water  of  the  Amaaonas  and 
the  incumbent  air.  The  wild  tribes  which  inhabit  ita  baokt 
balba  ia  tiio  mm  in  iba  day  time  to  cool  themselvBik  axA 
early  in  the  imniin^  for  the  purpose  of  getting  rid  «  the 
chill  which  is  caused  hy  tlio  cold  air  of  the  m^'iit.  When 
ihrw  sli'^ht  changes  arc  cxduded,  il  is  fuuEid  lhal  the  dif- 
fcronre  of  luinperaiinc  in  both  elements  i*  cither  little  or 
\ory  inconsidertible.  and  that  it  banlly  amounts  anywhere 
I  LI  more  than  3^  Fahr.  Very  exact  obse^^-crs  do  not  acree 
to  which  «f  tlie  elements  the  higher  temperature  bolun{;f. 
Humlioidt  thinks  that  the  temperature  of  the  »ea  is  greater. 
In  traveiaing  the  Northon  Atlaotia  batvaen  )6*  20'  to  11' 
N.  lat.,  he  feond  the  aAaxitnnni  of  the  temperature  of  the  tea 
between  72*40"  and  TS  ^-l".  and  that  of  the  air  at  the  same 
place  between 71  "C^ and  7  7  'JO'.  I'tron.  whoac«x>mpunifd  the 
expedition  uf  IliMtrdin,  is  also  dccirkiUy  of  iipinion  that  the 
temperature  of  the  wHtcr  ih  somewhat  higher,  at  least  between 
•I'j"  N.  lat.  and  4S°  S.  lat.  Others  however  nssort  that  the 
temperature  of  the  air  is  higher;  and  this  vrua  the  opinion  of 
Irving  and  Forstar.  Befgbaiu»  loirhoni  vara  intrusted  the 
numerous  tdxerratioMmaile'iqNNi  a  itniliMm  plan  in  lavend 
voyages  across  the  At)antti%  thinks  that  the  air  haa  a 
hi^in  r  leinpcraturc  hotwecn  N.  lat.  and  20"  S.  lat,  but 
that  in  ihe  liigher  latitudes  the  temperature  of  the  surface 
ot  the  sta  is  hi.;her.  He  has  cmbo<lied  an  abstiastof  tbaio 
uhikcivattous  HI  the  folhiwing  table: — 

Mean  Temperature      the  Air  and  Sen  (\f  th*  Atltmtie 


KsMtnttAOsKllfr 

Air. 

nastrsDCP. 

Ut. 

Air 

»<<». 

rii(T«eiKf. 

o 

48-26 

-to"  64 

+°i  •  OS 

3'J-3S 

4100 

+  ?-62 

60 

dl'08 

SO 

44-24 

48-02 

+380 

46 

47-74 

+0-89 

4.5 

47-66 

52-52 

+  4-86 

40 

<1'88 

•f24 

+••30 

40 

57*74 

58-64 

4.0-90 

So 

6U'U0 

-  1  -  Ot* 

35 

r.2'24 

64-40 

+  2-16 

30, 

72-8«» 

69"ls0 

-.TOO 

30 

69-08 

6*J  •  26 

-i-0- 18 

25 

7:'-. -is 

71  -rs 

-3-fiO 

25 

70-52 

71-60 

+  I-0S 

20 

77-  Ih 

74  MO 

-2-88 

20 

75-02 

73-59 

-1-44 

16 

7N-70 

7fi-  10 

-•2-60 

13 

7C-fi2 

75-90 

-ro8 

lU 

'9*70 

78-2»> 

-1-44 

lf» 

78-80 

77-72 

-0-'J2 

& 

•SO  "24 

.>0*24 

-0-00 

7<J-52 

78'44 

-1-08 

Squ. 

80>ft8 

78*98 

—1*08  jfiqn. 

80*06 

78*98 

—  1*08 

This  tahio,  as  Bcrghau<i  states,  is  the  rcsul!  cf  numerotjs 
t«isk«i-vations.  and  scemH  Ihcrrfore  tn  !tf»  ent  i!i  d  to  some 
credit.  As  it  cstablishe<l  a  new  pniiri|)lL'  in  this  mutter,  \to 
looked  for  (  onflrmalion  of  it  in  the  iiumercnis  olMevvations 
made  hv  Captain  Fitxroy  during  the  surveying  viv  i_m  s  of 
the  Beagle,  wbieh  are  eontaiaed'in  the  abstract  of  his  '  Me- 
teoroloxieal  Jonmar  In  tbo  appendix  to  the  Suneying 
Voyages.  Bat  the  obtemliont  of  thn  abfo  narigator  du 
not  confirm  the  table.  %0"fKt  at  ft  establishes  the  hiplicr 
U'tnpcrature  t^f  the  air  h(M\vecn  ihi-  triitiir-..  On  tlu-  con- 
liarv,  it"  1  linkf  ohst-rvsl i>iMs  ai clmiuiaUil.  w  lin-h  he  made 
near  the  1  md,  aiifl  a  few  others,  wlii-rc  prnhaMv  lor;\l  rir- 
cumsiances  were  operating,  ho  found  tlic  temperature  of  the 
water  constantly  higher  than  that  of  the  air,  anil  aomelimes 
aa  muph  as  i". 

yr«BA*  must  of  oonrw  affect  the  lempotatnra  of  both 
plementa.  It  baa  been  constant!^  obiemd  ibat  high  gales 
depress  the  lemporaturc  of  the  ntr,  bat  it  has  been  main- 
tained that  lhc>  UK  ii  ase  that  of  the  fca  by  the  agitatit  ri  uf 
the  wave*.  But  the  nh««-vsi!ions  of  P«nin  af  {>car  to  have 
t-^tahhshed  Ihc  contrary,  as  In- n!\\a\ s  IouikI  that  tin?  tiin- 
\>i traturc  of  the  water  wns  diminished  during  a  gale,  but  al  a 
much  slower  rate  than  that  of  the  air.  In  common  cases  ho 
ibuihs  that  tiie  deereaie  of  the  tempemtura  of  the  air  dnring 
galea,  eantparad  with  that  of  the  irater.  is  as  t :  8.  How 
gfoat  o^immMo  bettmaa  tbo  Imipaimtom  of  the  twi  alia- 


ments  may  lie  produced  in  sneh  a  OBMb  *0  bam  flnom  Wed> 
dell,  who,  when  ia  br  S.  lat.,  estporienced  a  ehilling  aovtb 
winilt  in  which  the  diffeianee  was  ten  degteea,  the  leapen* 
turn  of  tba  air  being  39-SO*,  whilst  tba»  of  the  aaa  was 

49*30'. 

Il  is  a  very  rcraarlsahle  phenomenon,  which  has  not  }et 
been  sati»fucionly  cxphuncd,  that  the  tpmpemiiue  of  ilio 
sea  decreases  as  the  land  is  approacheil,  and  it  also  di  i  rt'a>cs 
on  shoals  and  banks;  and  as  this  decrease  may  be  detected 
by  the  thermometer  at  a  considerable  dtstanoD  from  land, 
this  iostrumeut  is  now  used  for  ttie  pnrpoaa  of  ascertaining 
the  approach  to  land  or  the  presence  of  shoals.  It  must 
however  be  obaenred  that  though  this  decrease  generally 
tabes  place,  it  is  not  universal.  Fitzroy,  when  surveying 
the  mo!5t  dangerous  of  all  hanks,  the  Al)r<'lhits,  liid  not 
oUservc  the  h'ust  chantje  in  the  tcniporatiire  of  the  water; 
hut  a  change  is  ohservcd  on  nil  the  hanks  winch  skirt  tho 
eastern  shore<s  of  North  Americo  from  the  Great  Bunk  of 
Newfoundland  to  the  month  of  the  Mississippi.  We  find 
also  that  when  Fitaroy  approached  tbe  continent  of  Soolb 
America  in  bis  sonreying  voyages,  the  temperature  of  the 
sea  aank  below  that  of  the  air.  It  must  however  bo  ad- 
mitted that  some  competent  judges  are  of  opinion  that  thu 
temperature  of  the  sea  increases  as  wo  a])|iroac!li  tho  land, 
among  whom  is  F^ron.  But  ttie  evidence  against  him  is  su 
ahundant  and  strong,  that  this  poiiit  maypttfaapa  be  con- 
sidered as  settled. 

As  late  as  tho  end  of  the  last  century  it  was  a  gencrallT 
received  opinion  that  the  whole  maaa  of  aaa-iratcr,  ftom  the 
snrfaee  to  the  bottom,  had  the  .same  tempeiainre  in  the 
same  latitude.  But  numerous  observation^i,  which  have 
been  more  recently  made,  have  shown  the  inaccuracy  of  this 
assumptiiin.  It  lias  heei\  funnd  that  the  law  w  hirh  is  cun- 
stani  for  the  earth  must  he  inverted  for  the  sea.  The  farther 
we  descend  into  the  interior  of  the  earth,  the  liiglicr  is  the 
temuerature;  but  the  deeper  we  dip  into  the  sea,  the  lower 
it  tno  temperature  of  tho  water.  But  this  does  not  (nke 
place  in  tho  same  ratio  in  the  whole  aaa.  Captain  Boas 
fonml  the  temperature  of  the  aea  in  Baffin's  Bay,  3900  feet 
below  the  .surf.ice,  25*52",  while  tlio  .surface  itself  wns 
+  33-yu".  Beechcy,  in  47*  W  N.  lat.,  at  a  depth  of 
feet,  found  the  water  +  WSr.",  and  at  the  f^urfacc  it  vas 
46--22''.  Sabine  found  that  tbe  water  m  tli*  Caribbean  Sea, 
at  a  depth  of  ; iMio  faihonis.  had  a  tenit>erature  of  45'50", 
whtUt  at  the  surface  it  was  83*30*.  According  tu  an  ob> 
cervntion  qf  Franklin,  tbe  water  at  a  depth  of  650  fathoms, 
in  57°  44',  was  40*8*;  at  450.  it  was  41*;  and  at  tbe  sur- 
face. 48*.  These  instances  show  that  the  change  of  tem- 
perature is  by  no  means  conrccfed  w;ili  ihc  latitude.  Almost 
all  tlie  observations  which  have  been  made  teiul  to  sliow 
that  the  temperature  near  the  surface  doereases  \cry  -l^wly, 
and  more  rapidly  at  a  certain  distance  from  it;  but  at  a 
great  depth  it  again  decreases  at  a  slower  rate,  and  after- 
wairds  il  beoomes  stationary.  There  are  a  few  instances  in 
whioh  •  new  increase  of  the  temperature  has  been  observed 
at  a  very  great  depth.  In  tlie  folhnring  obiarvatioM  made 
by  Recclivy,  in  the  Plneifle,  the  temperature  beeame  sm* 
tiona  ry  at  a  great  depth : — 


23*  2S'  .V.  ht. 
Temp,  at  the  surface 
At  a  depth  of  3011  ft« 
At  a  depth  of  900  ft. 
At  a  depth  of  12t;o  tx 
M  a  depth  of  iKf.O  ft.  4 7" -J 
As  a  proof  of  the  iiicrca> 


63' 
62" 
60* 


4S'  .V.  lat. 

Temp,  at  tbe  surface  54° 

At  a  depth  of  800  •Ift" 

At  a  depth  of  I*2tf0  ft.  4I**6 

At  a  depth  of  rJ62  (i.  40''-5 

At  a  depth  of  2052  ft.  40'- j 
f  the  I>  [n|'eiaturo  of  the  sea 


at  a  great  depth,  we  copy  llie  folluwitis^  obaervations,  of  which 
tho  two  ill  St  ueie  made  by  IJeechey,  and  the  lost  by  Pres- 
cott}  the  iirst  in  tbe  Pacific^  and  the  two  last  in  the  AUaulie 
Ocean  :— 

If  22'  S.lat. 
Temp,  of  the  air  91° 
Of  the  sea  al  its  surface  8SJ° 
At  a  duplh  of  6uu  ft.  57° 
At  a  depth  of  1200  ft.  55° 
Al  a  depth  of  1800  ft.  48"  *d 
At  a  dkplh  of  8400  IL  49**5 

12"  22'Mto. 
Temp,  of  the  air 
Of  the  <ca  at  its  surface 
At  a  depth  of  180  ft. 
At  a  depth  of  880  ft. 
At  a  depth  ef  440  ft. 


55°  5S'  S.  Jut. 
Temp,  of  tho  air  37° 
Of  the  sea  at  its  surface  43"-  5 
At  a  depth  of  600  ft.  42*- 5 
At  a  depth  of  1.180  It.  1  j  -  s 
At  a  depth  of  1980  ft.  40° '6 
At  a  deyih  of  9580  ft.  41*<S 


S3* 

71* 
8I» 
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A(  a  'Icplh  of  Df^V  ft.  58* 

At  a  dcplli  of  720  fl.  58° 

At  •  depth  of  1320  ft.  cu" 
The  MMvatf  iacrmM  at  a  great  depth  i»  »  very  diiOeult 
prohlem  to  aolvo:  it  w  possibla  that  it  may  1m  owing  to  sub- 
mai'ine  currents  of  diBefODt  degreoi  of  tonpontttMi  as  tome 
have  supposed. 

But  there  an-  facts  on  rccurd  « liidi  clearly  show  that  in 
certain  nnrta  of  the  ocean  iIiltl'  uiu>t  i  xint  some  agency  by 
which  tiie  water  acquires  a  Ihi^Iilt  rle^'iif  of  ti-ni|iciuti)re 
thnn  cMild  be  expected  from  natural  causes,  lloiiicr.  jn 
Kru^Lnsl»'m*i  'Travels.'  observes  that  in  some  places  in  the 
Gulf-atraam  the  hand-lead,  when  ii  had  deaceuded  to  a 
depth  of  hetmen  480  and  100  feet,  iru  healed  to  such  a 
dr-^roe  thai  it  was  impossible  to  take  it  into  one's  hand.  A 
Btiii  iiKMc  n  rnnrkablc  anomaly  is  presented  by  the  tempera. 
ture  <.r  the  sea  beiwerii  Circciiland  ami  S]jitzbergen.  In 
nearly  every  triiil  8t;orcsby  faiiud  Uiit  tins  -ca  at  a  depth  of 
from  100  to  2U0  fathoms  was  from  6"  to  7°  wuiuur  than  at 
the  surface;  and  Franklin  atales  that  when  he  accompanied 
Captain  Buchan  in  bta  expadiiion  to  the  North  Pole,  the 
water  hropght  fron  any  gnat  depth  was  invmriabiy  found 
to  be  mirtner  than  that  of  the  surfltce.  8one  peraone  are 
of  opinirm  iliat  the  mclti:i^  uf  tbo  great  masses  of  ice,  by 
which  that  sea  is  sunouiulcd  and  partly  covered  even  m 
aummor,  may  havu  liad  the  effect  of  ck  hn^;  the  sui  fiico. 
But  tliis  is  contrary  lo  the  well  e'«labli--hi;ii  law  thai  tho 
cdI'Ilt  water,  being  ills'  ik-nser,  sitikf  to  the  botium,  and  the 
V  arnitr  ri-rn  lo  the  stir  face ;  and  fiirilKT,  il  may  be  asked  why 
K'li-s  an  J  I'airy,  ui  navigating  Davis'b  Strait,  Baliin's  Bay 
and  liudaon'a  Ba;,  where  the  mas!>c8  of  ice  ate  neither  less 
numeroas  nor  less  extensive,  always  found  the  eonirary  to 
take  place. 

Masses  of  ice  tucroutid  the  two  polos.  It  if.  probable 
that  in  the  vicinity  of  the  poles  the  ico  constitutes  one 
continuous  and  unbroken  ma<.s.    It  was  furracrly  con- 

i'ecturud  that  the  mass  of  ice  suppog>e<l  lo  enclose  the 
4arth  Pole  extended  to  the  vicinity  of  bl"  N.  lat.,  because 
all  navigators  who  had  attained  tbat  latitude  agreed  in 
aiatiiw  that  the  iee  there  lose  to  a  gnat  height,  and  stood 
Arm  like  a  wnll.  This  gmerat  opinion  gave  rise  to  the 
aifetn|jt  of  Captain  I'arr)  1  >  rfa<'h  the  hy  travcllir  L-  >  r. 
tin*  lOt;,  whii'h  \vu^  -lUpjostd  lo  be  iininLivalile.  But  i'any 
was  su  jn  as\are  thai  ho  was  travelling  on  ice  which  was  in 
TnotioQ  towards  the  south  and  south-west,  and  this  circum- 
stance occ;u»ioQcd  the  faduroof  the  undertaking.  When  he 
had  advonccd.  according  to  his  calculation,  several  mdcs  to 
the  northward  in  lweilty*finir  hounj  be  found,  on  observing 
the  attitude  of  the  iin*  tbat  the  motion  of  tlie  ice  had  car- 
ried him  as  fhr  southward,  and  that  Ibr  several  days  he 

had  ndvanr.  '1  very  little  n<;arer  to  ]ii>  ohje.l.  He  was  ob- 
liged 1. 1  abaiuKm  I  lie  allt^mpl,  al'lcr  having  acaily  readied 
6J'  N.  lal.  Tluis  "e  have  learned  that  the  exterior  parts  of 
the  great  ma%s  ot  i<  e  supposed  to  enclose  the  pules  consists 
of  moving  mas^e^.  which  lieeloso  together,  and  are  only  oc- 
casionally divided  from  one  another  by  narrow  Htraits.  The 
piec«  of  ice  which  detach  themselves  ftom  this  great  accu- 
mirialion  and  enter  the  open  sea  arc  calted  heu4^  dnjl-iee. 
The  larger  pieces  of  ico  of  this  desctiption  are  a  mde  in 
h  iiijih  and  hiea  lili,  aii'l  upwanls  of  thirty  feet  in  iliie'.viiess, 
but  otheisi  a.e  ui  lc<i$  dituensions.  Tho  fftrtlier  tliuy  advance 
buuthward,  the  more  their  dimensions  are  rediioed  by  the 
aetion  nf  the  sun  and  of  fV.c  waUT.  But  there  are  two  other 
d>M  ipti;;;,  of  icc  mas>es  in  ihe  na,  which  appear  to  have 
a  different  origin,  the  ice-fields  aud  the  icebci^  Tho  term 
icf-^eld  is  applied  to  sheets  of  ico  so  extensive  that  tbdr 
limit*  cannot  he  diitcemed  from  the  mast-head.  Thev 
often  occur  of  tho  diameter  of  twenty  or  thirty  miles,  and, 
when  thev  ai  e  ver\  elosi  ly  nr, i!cd,  tliey  (<«imL  i  ines  extend  to 
the  lenifth  of  filly  ur  a  hundred  miles.  Thuu  average  thick- 
nesit  may  bo  from  ten  to  fifteen  feet,  and  their  surface  is 
innNily  level,  except  where  hummocki  or  low  ice-hdls  occur, 
nnd  then  the  thioknesa  is  often  forty  and  even  fifty  feet. 
Those  hummocks  an  produced  by  two  fields  coming  into 
euniaet.  when  iheir  broken  e^es  are  raised  by  the  violent 
concussion,  and  tlirown  iip<in  the  lUdds  theni-ilve-i  These 
hiiinm^jcks  therefore  are  uju  illy  sJuatetl  near  the  ed^e-i  u( 
the  field.  In  s  im  -  lii  liU  the  Ir.immocks  form  ridge«  or 
rliaius;  in  oiiieis  ihi-y  eon!>..st  uf  isolated  peaks.  The 
smaller  field*,  or  those  whose  extent  can  bo  seen  fi-oin  the 
mssl-head.  are  called  /fw«-  The  surface  of  these  masse*  of 
!«•,  before  July«  is  always  co\«-rcd  with  a  bod  uf  snow  from 
«  foot  to  a  btbom  ia  depth;  this  soov  dissolves  in  ibe  end 


of  Mitntiicr,  and  forms  rMeiisivo  pook  and  lakes  of  frr^V 
water,    ihe  (;ieat  extent  and  the  level  surface  of  the  tttH* 
show  thai  they  cannot  be  portions  of  the  ice  over  mhiei 
Parry  travclletl.    It  is  therefore  suppose^l  that  tb«v  an 
generated  in  the  sea  vituch  lies  between  Grccnlaa^  Hid 
SpitsbeiBen>  and  wbiebt  though  navigable  dortl^c  tlMeam- 
mer,  is  oovered  with  a  continuous  sheet  of  iee  in  tlw  ocUr 
seainn.     Tile  flclds  appear  to  he  the  ]iarts  of  tliiN  -n'. 
sheet,  forme  l  liy  its  breaking  up  at  the  aiijtro  u-h  vi  >  ic- 
nier.    The  irrhrrf^i  arc  immense  piere^  ul  lee  rl^•.tl;;  la  i 
great  height  above  the  level  of  the  sea;  some  of  them  at- 
tain a  height  of  lUO  feet  above  the  surface  of  thr*  9ea>afd 
a  few  have  bean  found  which  seem  lo  be  mora  tfaem  taw 
that  height  Their  base  near  the  soa'lenl  ia  tiet  wtcnsnv. 
the  larger  masses  geitemlly  b«i<lg  not  more  than  4u<h*  &h 
in  circumference,  though  Middfeton  states  that  he  »a« 
one  which  wa«  from  three  to  four  miles  in  circuit.    The  m--- 
common  form  of  the  iceberg  is  fur  one  siide  in  ri»o  per)>cp<::' 
cularly  to  the  very  summit,  the  oppu»ite  side  being  veri  Iot. 
while  the  intermediate  surface  forms  a  gradlMl  slope.  S^at 
havo  regular  Hat  surfaces,  tat  fteqnently  tbey  ftresc-m  « 
great  variely  in  form  and  appeai«ttoa.  Somw  of  tbem  »• 
sembto  palaeea,  or  eburefaea,  or  old  castles,  with  iferai 
towen*  windows, and  arched  gateways;  while  others 
pyramids  and  obelisks,  and  others  arc  like  skips,  troi-s.  t= 
inals.  and  human  heings.    When  a  Dumber  uf  iheu  v» 
near  uiie  another,  whicli  frequently  happens,  they  pref.  i 
the  appearance  of  a  mountainous  country.  When  been  fr^ 
a.  sliort  distaitce.  they  look  like  hu;^>  hills  of  luarble;  u>i 
when  the  sun  shines  on  Ibem,  they  glitter  tike  ailvor.-  Siwc- 
times  earth,  gravel,  and  sand  may  be  lAoervisd 
Their  prevailing  colour  in  the  Ireah  fracture  is 
grey,  appioat  hmg  to  emerald-green.    This  loluur  re9ciBt.<> 
that  of  liie  gla(  lers  ut"  S  witierlaiid,  end  the  irtrberi;*  m 
pieces  broken  ofT  from  clacicrs.    'I'lie)  are  rm  elv  lutl  au.. 
in  tho  sea  bctuceit  Greetiiaiid  and  Spiuher^en,  bccanvr  ^l. 
these  parts  only  a  few  glaciers  approach  near  the  wa-<.i\ 
ed^e.    But  on  both  sides  of  Davis  s  .Strait  and  Bt^n'sBs*. 
uiid  also  on  tho  costetn  shores  of  Greenland* a«  fu  neitbai 
iUK.  lat.,  glaeiors  cover  the  land,  and  in  many  place*  a^ 
vance  to  the  shores  of  the  sea.   In  some  places  thev  terR- 
nnle  in  a  prer;pitous  eil;:o  on  the  cLiait.     It  ia  only  ui  :;: 
sea  ivlnch  surn.uinik  these  cuaslH  t!ial  the  iceberg»  an  n.- 
mei'oUS.    Tliey  seem  to  uue  their  m  iyni  tii  the  Circutu*!*:: - 
of  glaciers  being  in  a  continual  slate  of  prugrooa. 
glaciers  of  Greenland,  which  are  situated  on  lb*  tnaiiEUi  i/ 
the  sea,  protrude  their  exterior  parts  over  Ihe  omen,  mad  * 
summer,  when  the  iee  becomes  britlle,  Utefinroe  of  oohcsKT 
IS  overcome  by  the  weight  of  the  prodigious  maKsra  ::u 
overhang  the  sea,  and  tliey  are  detached  from  the  gU'  r 
with  a  dreadful  crash.    Thus  an  iceberg  is  formed.  T^.r^ 
icebergs,  a«  it  seems,  are  mo«t  common  along  tlie  eaitc-. 
shores  of  (ireenhuul,  an>l  at  the  ihsiar.ce  of  15  to  20  icu-* 
from  the  coast,  where  they  occur  by  hundreds  mid  ttMr 
sands,   forming  a  sort  of  barrier  outside  the  diifc-«a 
which  is  near  the  shore,  and  preventing  its  nmawal  bj  is 
oiT-shon  wind.    Graali  aUtes  tbat  this  barrier  of  irehcm 
renders  it  im|iosaible  fbr  vessels  to  approach  these  sbi)r<.>. 

Those  masses  of  ice  render  navigation  very  tlangert-e.. 
and  the  ice-fields  es])ceiallj  have  c;iuse<l  the  ioss  .if  ta»t> 
wimling-vcssels.  TJitao  cvleiiaivu  iiia»bt:»  au;  ficquriili> 
[uit  into  a  rotatory  movement  by  a  cause  which  baa  tm^ 
been  di.scoveivd.  When  thus  whirled  about,  thoir  aol^* 
edges  acquire  a  velocity  of  several  miles  per  boor.  A  UI 
thus  in  motioB.  coming  in  oontact  with  another  nt  rmt,  m 
with  one  that  has  a  contrary  direction  of  novom«nt.  jn- 
duces  a  dreadful  shock.  A  body  of  luoro  than  ten  tJH»u.i»rj 
millions  of  tons  weight,  meeting  with  rckistmice.  when  j 
motion,  ])n.>dtices  a  destruction  which  it  is  scarcely  pw«iy* 
to  coneeive.  The  strongest  ship  is  a  mere  atuiu  betv 
two  such  moivtcs  of  matter  in  motion,  and  maaj 

have  thus  been  destroyed.    Some  have  been  iluwini  

the  ice,  some  have  ha'd  their  hulls  eempletety  torn  ap 
split  in  twob  and  othocs  have  been  run  down  by  the  iee.  nU. 
buried  beneath  its  fragments.  The  ioe-Betds  an  part  icuIj.  ^v 
dangerous  in  f  '^|,'v  weather,  as  their  motions  cunnot  tb«c. 
be  distinctly  observed.  Icebergs  are  much  los  danger.a^ 
partly  on  accuunt  of  the  small  space  whie  i  they  occupy  w1k« 
coroparetl  with  ice-fields,  and  partly  bci  luse  they  an^st'* 
distinguished  at  a  distance  m  tia>  night  by  their  naten^ 
bright  lies*,  and  in  foggy  weather  by  a  peculmr  blaeknem  U 
the  aimoitpben.  As  however  they  occur  for  T  ~ 
oAen  in  ttnexpeeled  situatioasi  sailon  when 
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Ailanlir  between  50'  and  6o°  N.  laf.,  or  even  farflier 
to  llie  soulh.  luiist  ahvuy^  be  on  the  wutch  for  tliem  in 
111*,'  iiighl  time.  Otcasioiiully  llic  wbiile-finher*  derive  some 
•dvuttaee  ttom  them.  As  they  sink  (k«p  tnlo  ttae  tea,  (bey 
an  VMy  liUts  afleeied  by  the  wind,  and  tliey  furnish  Meure 
nooriitK  to  a  ship  in  strong  adtefw  winds,  or  wb«a  it  is  re- 
quired Ar  otbor  purposes.  Bol  mooring  to  loAy  iceberg* 
is  aUended  witli  considenible  danger.  Being  »ome«iiMs  very 
nieely  balanced,  they  arc  apt  to  lose  their  equilibrinn ;  and 
vi'ssfU  have  often  been  stavtHl  and  hi  un  i mie*  wrecked  l>y 
the  full  of  their  icy  rooitring,  while  butiU  aave  been  over- 
whelmed even  at  a  considerable  dt^itancc  by  the  iwcU  occa- 
swned  by  such  a  caUsUroyfaa.  Water  is  sometimes  procured 
by  whaling-TeMMdl  flMi  tlw  4«9p  pools  of  water  that  are 
liMiaad  in  Um  wmmar  muod  ob  tb«  deprewioiM  io  icebergs, 
or  Amb  tlw  atiwau  whieh  raD  down  their  sides.  For  tlai« 
purpose  casks  are  landed  upon  tlie  lower  bergs,  nnd  filled  and 
rolled  into  tho  sea,  but  froni  tbe  higher  the  water  is  conveyed 
bv  ineaiiii  of  a  U>n^  tube  of  canvas  or  leather  into  casks 
piiicctl  in  the  Uiais  at  the  bide  uf  the  ice,  or  even  upon  the 
di'fk  of  llie  >>hip. 

On  approaching  a  field  or  aaj  cmnpact  aggregation  of 
the  UM-6/iiiA  u  seen  wbenevoT  tlw  horizon  is  tolerably 
£rao  Urom  ahMida,  tud  MmwiiiiMO  ovoii  uoder  •  thiok  sky. 
It  eomists  af  •  stimUim  «f  iusid  vhileiMaa,  vhtoh  •pi>ears 
over  tbe  ice  in  that  part  of  the  oloosphere  which  joins  the 
Itorixon.  A  clear  »ky  presents  a  beautiful  and  perfect  map 
uf  the  ice,  ii)  or  3u  miles  beyond  the  limit  of  direct  vision, 
but  le^s  distant  in  pr(i]ioi  tion  as  the  atmosphere  is  more  dense 
and  obicure.  Each  kind  of  ice  liu»  a  different  blink.  Kield- 
ict.'  has  tho  most  lucid  blink,  accompauie<I  with  a  tingo  of 
j  ellow;  that  of  packed  ice  is  more  purely  wUlOi  Mm  ice 
Aowljr  fiMBMd  i^a  tbo  aea  bat  a  greyish  huo. 

Aeoor^Bg  to  tho  oiparinMiis  of  Seonahj,  (bo  iporlle 
gravity  of  the  ice.  when  compared  with  that  of  sea- water  oc- 
curring in  the  Greenland  Sea.  at  the  teaqieraturo  of 
was  a;.c,Tt.iin,-;l  b.<  II  s 'I  .J  vj  n'SOO.  That  part  of  the  ice 
therefore  wliich  la  aUjve  •!>«.'  surface  appears  to  be,  to  that 
bolow  tbe  surface,  in  the  proportion  of  1  tu  b  2.  For  every 
ftolid  foot  of  ice  which  is  seen  in  a  mass  floating  in  the  sea, 
there  must  be  at  least  eight  feet  below.  Heoca  it  soiuo- 
tiiaea  happaB*  thai  large  icebergs,  when  they  are  carried  into 
ahallow  walor.  tako  ground,  and  leuain  stationary  for  one 
or  two  years,  until  so  much  of  their  volume  has  hem  wailed 
by  tbe  action  of  tbe  sun  and  of  tbe  atmosphere,  that  they 
begin  to  float  again. 

It  excited  sonf>e  8Urpris<;  when  it  was  discovered  that  the 
ice  floating  about  in  the  sea  consisted  of  fiesh  water. 
It  is  true  that  it  generally  eontaius  a  very  small  portion  of 
Milt,  but  it  is  probable  that  this  small  portion  of  salt  is 
«Urtvod  from  the  salt  water  conlaiood  in  tbo  pcna  at  the 
ieo.  It  soye  Sooresby,  in  confiraiatioa  of  tbia  opinioa,  the 
iiuwcst  and  mo^tt  porous  ice  be  removed  into  the  air.  allowed 
lu  drain  for  !.uino  time  in  a  temperature  of  3*2*  and  upwards, 
and  then  be  Mai>)ied  in  fiebli  water,  it  uili  1  i:  Tjund  to  be 
nearly  quite  free  from  salt,  and  tlic  water  jiuniaced  from  it 
may  he  drunk.  On  account  of  the  &all  cunluined  in  it,  sea 
water  does  not,  like  pure  water,  freese  at  the  temperature 
of  32*.  hut  in  tlie  Greenland  Sea.  where  its  specific  gravity 
ia  l*92i3^  tt  hagiBa  only  to  fioete  at  m".  Water  saturated 
with  aoa  aalt  renaiiu  lii|ttid  at  a  temperature  of  aero. 

It  appears  tliat  there  is  scarcely  ainr  portion  of  the  sur- 
lUce  uf  the  sea  which  is  not  subjected  to  some  kind  of  mo- 
tiun,  and  this  circuni  ;  j  i  m  u-  must  tend  greatly  to  preserve  its 
purity.  The  water  hi  snjine  parls  of  tlie  sea  ia  al^iays  pro- 
pelled in  the  same  direction  by  the  currenisi.  [CuuttKNTt; 
Atlantic  Ockam;  Pacific  (Qcman.]  Nearly  the  whole 
aoa  ie  ftiir  timoa  In  tbe  day  subject  to  a  cbaago  in  its  level 
by  Um  Bovomonts  of  tbe  tidea.  Tho  BMtion  ^nduced  by 
the  winda,  and  hnovn  by  tbe  Bomo  of  waves,  ta  nnch  lata 
re;;ular.  The  wind  striking  the  surface  of  the  sea  in  an  ob- 
lique direction,  pushes  some  of  the  water  on  the  surface  over 
that  wli.ch  is  contiguous  to  it,  and  thus  raises  it  above  the 
coiumon  level,  until  so  much  water  is  accumulated  that 
tlic  wind  u  unable  to  maintain  it  in  that  po&ition,  uml  it 
ikUo  down.  Each  wave  prcMints  a  gently  ascending  sur- 
fbe0  to  tbo  windward,  and  a  perpendicular  desocnt  leeward. 
Tbo  •1«vati«>B  of  the  waves  vahei  aoeordiBg  to  tho  atmogtb 
of  tho  vind.  A  tatber  heavy  gak  laisea  them  from  tix 
to  eight  feet  above  the  common  Aca-lcvel ;  but  in  very  strong 
gales  they  attain  an  elevation  of  thirty  feel.  This  motion  of 
ill,  ^urij'  r  I  he  sea  ii  p  :  ceptible  to  a  great  depth. 
Ia  tho  kUougest  gales  it  is  supposed  not  ta  extend  be^oad 
P.&,  N0.U14, 


72  feel  below  the  surface,  and  at  a  depth  of  90  leet  the  sea 
IS  perfectly  still.  The  form  and  even  tl.c  nize  of  the  waves 
vary  accordini;  to  llie  depth  and  the  eoi  ml  i  f  the  sea.  In 
shallow  water,  where  the  lower  part  of  the  waves  approaches 
the  bottom,  and  meets  with  resuiance,  the  wavea  aMabropt 
and  irr^ular.  and  this  is  b1m>  the  case  in  confined  acaa; 
whilst  on  tho  open  ocean  they  are  wide  and  long,  and  rise  and 
fall  with  great  regularity.  When  tbe  waves  run  to  a  low 
shore,  the  slope  of  tbe  ground  breaks  their  force,  and  they 
terminate  in  a  tranquil  manner  ;  hut  »lien  they  are  impelled 
against  an  elevated  rocky  coast,  beiiii^  repelled  by  the  rock, 
they  produce  what  i»  called  a  nur/.  This  violent  rising  of 
tbe  sea  on  a  rocky  coast  somettme«  attains  an  elevation  of 
100  Ami  above  the  sea-level.  The  surf  alwaya  daBganma 
to  paa^  oioapt  in  beats  of  a  peculiar  eonatraetioii.  Tho 
wavoB  do  not  tvbiido  aimultaneously  with  tbo  wind.  Tbo 
sea  continues  in  its  agitated  state  for  many  hours.  The  air 
being  little  agitated,. or  not  at  all.  i.s  unable  to  depress  the 
uiiihil'jiioiis  of  the  sea,  and  therefore  the  waves  duriiiK  a 
ciilm  utier  a  ^ale  rise  higher,  and  their  most  elevated  part 
fornix  a  more  ucute  aii^le  lhan  during  the  gala,  SiKh  a 
slate  of  the  sea  is  called  a  holltM  tea. 

Tho  proportion  which  exists  between  the  aea  and  land 
has  contribuiod  to  maintain  tiie  produeiive  powen  of 
the  earth.  If  that  praporiion  were  matoriaUy  changed, 
iu  productive  powere  would  be  changed  also.  Tlie  sea.  by 
means  of  the  vapours  continually  rising  from  its  surface, 
-upplien  the  atmosphere  wi:li  i.[]'.cient  muitituro  for  the 
i»up|>orl  of  oruutuc  life.  Countries  which  do  not  partake  of 
the  benefits  deri\cd  from  thia  fcuurce,  and  which  arc  not  re- 
freshed by  rain  or  dew.  are  unmhabiiuble  and  destitute  of 
all  kinds  of  vegetation.  Tho«e  parts  of  the  earth  which  are 
fiutbeat  from  tho  eiia  ato  much  )«aa  fortile  and  popufaraa 
than  thoao  wbidi,  owing  to  their  greater  vkinity  to  it.  co- 
ceive  a  larger  supply  of  moisture  from  this  great  source. 
Tbe  sea  contributes  also  considerably  io  tbe  advancement 
of  civilization.  At  tbe  flrstt  view  it  seems  tu  constitute  an 
insuperable  obstacle  to  (he  communication  between  nations 
who  inhabit  countries  widely  apart  from  one  another ;  but 
the  ingenuity  of  men  has  converted  the  ocean  into  tbo  most 
frsquenled  high  road  on  the  globe.  Tbe  eoay  oommn- 
nicatkm  «bidk  ia  thus  ostabUsbed  between  nations  at  great 
dialanoes  fkora  one  another,  has  perhaps  more  than  any 
other  circumstance  contributed  to  improve  the  ooodition  of 
the  human  race.  It  is  at  least  certain,  that  all  those 
nations  which  have  acquired  any  considerable  de(;rce  of 
civilicaltutt  inhabit  countries  either  conliguous  to  the  soa 
ur  at  DO  great  distance  from  it. 

SEA-WATEH,  Contenit  qf.   Although  the  ult> 

ness  of  the  ocean  tuu»t  have  altractecl  tbo  notice  and  exeiiod 
the  curioatiy  of  mankind  in  tlie  earheat  am  yot  tbe  invoa- 
tigation  of  tho  nature  and  proportions  or  tbo  aeveral  aalla 
has  been  accurately  conducted  only  within  a  comparatively 
few  yearx.  The  most  ubuiidant  principle  is  common  salt, 
it  coiiitilutinjj  iir  iily  iwo-lhiids  of  llie  whole  saline  matter, 
which  tluctuule-i  beiweoa  three  and  four  ]>er  cent.;  ibe 
specific  gravity  of  tbe  water  varies,  according  to  the  propoT' 
tion  of  the  saline  ingredients,  from  about  l'U'26  to  ru30 
The  late  Dr.  Marcet  made  some  interesting  experiments  on 
this  auhieel*  and  Uio  general  oonclusiona  which  ho  drev 
from  them  are  thus  stated  by  Dr.  Pioni,  in  hia  *  Bridgovatar 
Treatiiie:' — 

1.  That  the  Southern  Ocean  contains  more  salt  than  tbe 
Northern  Ocean,  in  tho  ratio  ofl  02919  to  1-02757. 

3.  Tiiat  the  mean  specific  gravity  of  sca-vrater  near  tlio 
enuator  is  1  027 77,  or  interniediaie  Ixtween  thai  of  the 
Northern  and  that  of  tlw  Southern  hemispheres, 

t  Tliat  there  ia  no  notahlo  diflbionoa  bi  aaaiMralar  ttndoff 
different  meridiana. 

4.  That  tboro  ia  no  nlislhetory  evidenea  that  tbe  aea  at 
great  depths  is  more  salt  than  at  tbe  surface. 

5.  That  tbe  sea  iu  general  contains  more  salt  where  it  is 
1 11  ;icstand  roost  remote  from  land,  and  that  its  saitncss  is 
always  diminished  in  the  vicinity  of  lar;;e  musses  of  ice. 

G.  Tliat  small  inland  seas,  though  communicnlUlg  Vitti 
tbe  ocean,  are  much  lens  salt  than  the  ocean. 

7.  Tliat  the  Mediterranean  eoMaiaa  tillmr  laigar  proper* 
tions  of  salt  than  tbe  ocean. 

Dr.  Marcet  afterwards  mentions  that  searvatorcontaina 
a  double  sulphate  of  potash  and  magiiesin,  hydrocliluiale  uf 
ammonia  and  carbonate  of  lime,  whilst  chloride  of  calcium 
ond  nitrates  arc  absent,  as  also  mercury  or  mercurial  Skl^ 
wliich  it  had  been  stated  by  Rouelle  to  contain. 
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I)r.  Miirr,  t  justlv  observes,  that  tho  c1'-m  rv  of  soino 
sub<(tanre-i  not  (irevwutsly  known  to  exist  in  st'a- water,  and 
the  absence  of  others  which  it  wa«  supposed  to  rwniam, 
will  raqaire  that  former  analjMi  of  sea-water,  and  his  own 
in  partfettlu'.  iboold  ba  corrected  and  revised ;  and  this  is 
beoiimc  even  more  neccssanr  sinrte  Dr.  Maroat  Wfota,  fcr 
two  new  clement*,  viz.  iodine  and  bromine.  hB*a be<©  dte* 
werwl  in  ilie  waters  of  tho  ocean. 

Omitting:  therefore  all  previous  analyses,  we  subjoin  two, 
the  first  by  M.  Laurens,  of  the  water  of  tiw  M«dilMT«IMan 
{Journal  dr  Pharmaeiet  xxi.  93) : — 

'  Oraioi. 

Water  .  .  .  94906 

Chloride  of  Sodium  (comiMa  aalt)  27-22 
Chloride  of  Magnaaium  .  6'H 
SulpfaateoTMapMaia  .  7*02 

Huhthatc  of  Lime       .  .  O'lS 

Curbonalc  of  Lime    .  .  0'*9 

t'^irlioiuUo  uf  Magnesia  .  O'll 

Carbonic  Acid  .  •  t>'2U 

Potash  ...  OHl 

I<Hline— quantity  undetermined 
EximotivD  Maltei^  Inae 

1M0- 

M.  Lauren';  -italo^  llmt  lie  crnild  not  detect  the  presence 
of  any  bromiiio  m  the  water,  iliough  he  ma«le  repeated  trinU 
fur  ihnt  I'lii  jxwe. 

More  rcceiiily  Dr.  G.  Schwcilccr  has  examined  the  water 
of  lha  Bngliab  CbanDe)  near  Brighiom  Hu  resulia  are.— 

Water     .  .  .  •  964  74372 

CbbrideofSadiau       .  . 
CMoridaofMafnaaiuin  .        .  S'SMSB 

Chloride  of  Potassium  .  • 

Itromide  of  Ma^ncHium  .  .  0Ht2929 

Sulphate  of  M  igncsia  .  .  2  29579 

Sulphate  of  Lime  .  .  14U662 

CariwiiateflrLiiiw  .  0-03S01 

The  spceiflf  i,'ravity  of  the  water  was  1'0274.  and  it  was 
the  same  whiu  tak>'n  from  the  bottom  of  tlu-  sim  ten 
fathoms  deep.  Iodine  <"-niM  be  dcicctcrl  only  in  the  minutest 
quantity;  174  |)ounds  troy  of  sca-waier  of  tlio  Cbuniiijl 
not  eontainmi;  one  Rrain  of  it.  | 
'    I>r.  SchweiUer  remarkt»  that  when  these  analyses  are  I 
camparcd,  the  Chaunal  water  contains  nine  times  as  much  j 
lima  as  the  MeditemiMaii»  whieb  ia  to  ba  aoconntad  for  j 
by  lit  flowing  over  a  bed  of  chalk ;  tba  water  taken  in  a  I 
fair  calm  day,  when  very  transparent,  did  not  yield  tho  ' 
slightest  trace  of  extractive  matter.    It  contains  minute 
traces  of  free  rsili"i:ir     irl.  wbieh  probably  holds  the  car- 
bonates of  lime  an'i  magnesia  in  solution  as  bicarbonales ;  | 
and  traces  of  hydrochloi  nio  of  ammonia  weva  obtained,  ai ' 
bad  been  formerly  done  by  Dr.  Mareat  I 

Dr.  Sebweitier  atntes  tbirt  the  itotoarium  exfals  in  ibe  j 
stale  of  chloride ;  while,  aecoiding  to  Dr.  Marcel,  it  is  in  | 
tho  form  of  a  doul>lo  sulphate  of  potash  and  magnesia,  and  j 
tins  we  are  of  opinion  is  the  correct  view  of  the  c.ive. 

The  water  of  the  Dead  Sea,  according  to  Dr.  Murcet,  has 
a  specific  gravity  of  1*211 }  and  by  bia  analyais  1000  grains 
coutist  of  - 

Watcr            .          •  .  764-20 

Chloride  of  Sodium     .  .  103  r>0 

Chloride  of  Calceun    .  .  SO'SO 

Chloride  of  MagoaihlBi  •  102'4e 

Sulphate  of  Luia      .  •  *M 

1000- 

M.  Gay-Luaaac'a  analyais  gifes  16'6  grains  more  of  aa< 
line  cuntents.  and  be  difren  considerably  from  Dr.  Marcet 

as  to  (he  prnjiiirlionH  of  the  various  salts. 

While  the  substances  nb<}vc  described  may  be  regarded  as 
tho  usual  valine  constiun  iii  -  of  ^ea-waler,  it  has  been  bstcly 
shown  by  Pfore«,sor  Danieil  (LonJnn,  Edinburgh,  ami  Dith- 
lin  Phil  Miiff.,  July.  \Hi\),  that  the  waters  of  the  wc-iiern 
cnait  of  .Africa  and  other  localiliea  spontaneously  evuUe  ^u]- 
phurellcl  hydrogen,  and  la Taiy  considerable  quantities.  It 
wdt  be  lufficient  to  stale  ona  eammpla:— Water  fmm  the  river 
Bun^,  takMi  at  sea  at  forty  mHae  distanea  Rrom  tbe  woutb. 
eantained  in  the  ioparial  plhm  4*S0  onbie  laehMof  solphtH 


retlc'-^  livrlmirrn  Tt  npprir*  that  this  ga«,  SO  prejnditm 
to  hoaiiii  iii  l  tli-^ti  I.  tr> L-  to  the  copfier  of  sbtpa' l»otl«in 
contamiiUiu  3  si  :i  uir.m  the  vesiern  coast  of  Atrn 
in  enormous  quautitie*  liirough  an  rxtisat  of  more  thas  ic 
of  latitude,  and  reaebing  in  places  foriy  miloa  eeawl 
nakiilff  altogether  an  area  of  40.000square  milaa  in  coist 

PfOMBOr  Uaniell  has  ahown,  we  think  aatis&ctorily,  tin 
the  production  of  this  gaa  ia  owMg  la  tha  oaaUsal  nsMa 
of  the  immeme  quanllOas  of  tagatable  maHera  wbiebiiga 
bebroughtdown by  tlieintertropical  rive-^,  and  t1u^>i  '  Itua 
of  lea-water.  For  an  neeount  of  the  rnyxlvs.  wjiuii  }S- 
feasor  Danieil  has  pronorsed  of  avoiding  the  evil  vt!tdSt4 
this  gas,  both  on  the  oealtb  of  man  and  the  roppetTA|£ 
ships.  We  refer  to  the  work  above  quoted. 

BSA-BBAR.  fBsAB,  vol.  iv^  p.  IM ;  Smaba.} 

SKA-CALR  fSKAL*.] 

SKA-COW.  [Sf!At5.] 

SKA-DUCKS.  [I'tttiotniWiB.] 

SEA-EGGS  [BcHiNiDA.] 

SEA-ELEPHANT.  [Sbals.] 

SK.\  LEOPARD.  [Skais.) 

SBA-UON.  [Srals.] 

8BA>M0U8E.  Cuvior  remarks  that  the  Aj*hrvAu  i 
LtnMMs  ia  aasOy  taoKmaad  Maeag  the  DtjnikrmHim 
ifmteiKfrf AwmniM ;  1jk>mi«mnmiiata]  by  tbw  two  !■» 

tudinnl  rows  of  wide  ni  -mbranoos  scales  which  cot  tct 
luifli,  and  under  wbich  uie  hidden  their  branrhtte^  u  v 
form  of  small  fleshy  crests.  T'nr  li  <ly  generally 
teiicd  in  form,  and  shorter  and  wider  than  it  i*  in  the«^ 
Annelids.  Their  very  thick  and  muscular  (raopbofw  t 
capable  of  being  extruded  like  a  probeoeta.  They  Insi  c 
unequal  intestine, f^misbed  oo  each  aid*  with  a  kt**!  m» 
ber  of  branched  csMa.  the  extremities  of  which  • 
fix  ibemscWes  between  the  bandies  of  briatles  that  wr 
for  feet. 

No.  4J2  A..  Mut.  Coll.  Chir.,  exhibits  a  SiM-Mouifc 
open  loniritudinally,  to  expose  the  aHmenlary  caiiaL 
first  division  of  this  canal  is  commonly  conaidcred  as  tk 
stomoch,  but  it  is  rather  a  preparatory  organ  thm  «  cr : 
digestive  cavity,  and  is  protruded  Hka  •  pioSowiiB  wkaa  iki 
animal  takes  its  ibed,  as  above  netteed.  It  la  mm  bi  ib 
preparation  to  be  strong  and  muj-eular,  like  a  criziari 
communicate-*  witb  the  second  portion  of  the  carji' i 
narrow  passage.    Tin-  Inio  (bgei<!ivf  cavity  is  wnk  »i  • 
membranous,  and  has  a  iscries  of  elongated  e<c<c»l 
dages  passing  from  it  on  each  side.    No.  782  of  tiw 
museum  shows  the  alimentary  canal  and  intevtimsl 
appendages.    The  intestina  w  laid  open,  displevinf  lb 
arillcos  of  the  cmea,  into  .aimia  of  which  onfloes'  braov* 
have  been  interted.  The  antbor  of  rtie  catalogue  mK.ii 
that  this  prepaintion  is  railed  by  Mr.  Hunter,  in  the  or-^s* 
nw  nil  Script  catulo^'uc,  tbe  "Infeiiinal  canal  ami  live*  of  it' 
Sea-Mouse,'  evidently  regnrdiiic  the  rcwal  appt  iMJogr*  - 
repre^icntiogtbatviscus.    Thus,  after  exhibiting  tb<*sal:rr 
glands  under  the  Ibrm  of  elongated  rara  in  the  Hotoil^om 
and  the  pancreas  under  tbe  samefurm  in  the  osaantu 
he  lastly  shows  t»  the  complicated  Hirer  nf  tbe  hlet>e>i.iw 
also  commencing  in  the  animal  series  by  separate  nn  lMcr-.- 
follicles.    No.  't>3  consists  of  the  intestine  ami  h.fC 
rrri  ;i.    Tiio  (bbited  exlrcmities  f>f  the  latter  arc  filU  I 
a  dark-cotoiiied  »ub>«iaiici:,  with  whicli  the  inte^tiEw  ts  s«- 
distended.    {Cat.,  vol.  i.) 

Savigny's  HalithtPte  consist  of  those  wlneh  have  tbir 
tentacles,  and,  hetwnen  tbem,  a  very  email- cicat:  iliaw  m 
without  jaws. 

Example,  HaHthtea  eftimUa,  Jplirrtdila  aeuleafa,  Ltt 
the  S'r'd  . I/. !//(.". 

This  is  a  very  beautiful  nnimal,  and  most  siip«»hly 
loured.    It  is  oval,  six  i>r  eight  mches long,  and  twa  or  ihm 
Wide.  The  scales  of  the  back  arc  oorered  and  hiddm 
kind  of  flock^  down,  like  tow,  which  springs  upon  t  he 
and  fhun  which  issue  groups  of  itfoag  apinaat  thai  |  * 
part;  the  llocky  eovtring.  and  btntdles  of  Bnraoim 
glittering  like  gold,  and  changing  into  all  the  colour^  - 
rainbow.    Cuvier  says,  and  without  exaggcnit;un,  tbat  u,-- 
do  not  yield  in  beauty  cillier  to  the  plumage  of  the  H  jrr 
mii'.LT-birds  nor  to  the  mof  t  brilliant  precious  Ktone*.  Le>wr' 
down  IS  a  tubercle,  out  of  w  bieli  rome  spmes,  in  ihriN-  pr<i«jj*. 
and  of  three  different  sizes,  and  finally  a  llesby  cone, 
are  forty  of  these  tubercles  on  each  side,  nnd  bet 

two  flrst  are  two  small  flealnr  tcntaelea.  There  ana  

pairs  of  scales,  which  «fa  wfda  and  aaoMlimcs  poiM  Ok  <  a 
the  back,  and  tAaen  naall  braiMiMal  eiwts  «■  mth  tlfc 
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Sume  of  tbo  HtdUhma  {Halithies  Hi^rmiunes,  Sav.)  have 
uo  tlocky  down  upon  tbe  back,  and  sucli  b  Aplu  txlita  Hyt- 
Urix  (geaiu  Hermiona,  Do  Blainv.). 

llie  genua  Polifuit,  Sav.  (Etimoipe,  Oken).  u  another 
subdivision.  This  g«uM  bas  no  Hoekjr  coveriog  on  tbe 
bBBki  tlw  MnlMlMffft  Am  M  iwiMhar.  wid  Uinr  pcolioicis 
H  ftinittfaed  with  h«nty  and  ittoof  jam.  JMyaiiw  Unit  is 
ma  example. 

Then  thcro  are  thu  cenera  Sigalion  and  Acoetet  of  MM. 
Aodouin  and  Miltic  KJ'Aunis. 

Tbo  flrtt  of  these  u  more  elougatod  in  form  than  ibc 
oihor  Aphrxxiita ;  it  bai  dvU  «a  all  tiM  U0L  Sttdl  la 
SigMm  MatkUdm. 

Tba  Moond  haa  drrbi,«liMl  altaraata  with  the  dutra  (aa 
tbe  tm  raws  of  membranoua  icalaa  wbieb  cover  the  back 
are  somewhat  oddly  called,  the  term  being  already  applied 
to  the  horny  external  wingi  of  coleopterous  insects),  in  t,'rcut 
length;  their  Jaws  are  Btrunger  anu  belter  toothed.  There 
IS  a  largo  species  at  tbe  AnullL-&,  whick  itthabil* ft shwtb or 
pipe  of  the  oonsittenco  of  leather. 

Horn  Cuvier  places  his  Chatoptarus,  which  has  a  moalh 
davoM  tf  jawa  aa4  pcobaaci^  ftmuabed  above  with  a  lipb  to 
wWeh  awMMM MO  VMy  mil  lamiaeula.  Tben  eoaaoi 
a  disk  with  nine  pdn  of  foet,  then  a  pair  of  kog  bristly 
bandies,  liko  two  winga.  Tbo  krmekimt 'm  Ibo  ftNrm  of 
l>)ate!>.  are  attached  rather  belo«rtbMabOT0b«D(l  MO  plaaod 
along  tho  middle  of  tbo  body. 

Example,  Cfuptoptp^rut  jtergamentaceus.    Tlii^*  is  i-:^,'ht 
or  ten  iocbea  long,  and  inlMbtia  a  pipe  of  tbe  subatanoe  of 
I  «hoNM  frtlMl¥«itIadift  1 


n.  '  cnlriil  t>ew;  b,  <iorul  mxl  Intmtt  tiew. 

SEA-PIE,  one  of  the  nanio*  for  the  rhpier  ca(rhi-r,  Ihr- 
ltf<i/'7>M*  ulttriUrgus,  Linn. 

Generic  Chartieter.—fkXi  lone,  stron-.  compressed;  point 
vtftrymoch  cotnpresMd,  Obiiol-like.  No!>trils  lateralt  nilgi* 
t  udinally  slit  io  tbe  (Nove  of  tbe  bill.  Feet  sttoo^  nma* 
cubr;  three  toe«  directed  Ibrvards,  nlddle  too  united  to 
iliv  exti-riial  one,  up  to  ilie  first  joint,  by  a  membrane,  and 
to  tbo  iniernal  toe  by  a  isiuall  rudiment;  toes  bordered  with 
the  rudiment  of  ft  nombcBOo.  ¥floga  ntodorato^  the  flnt 
rjuiil  longest 

HMti  of  the  Gtntu.—The  species  live  alon  j  the  sea- 
ahora,  on  the  beach  or  sanda;  following  the  retreat  of  the 
VBVes,  to  gather  such  crttstaceotttor marine  animaU  as  they 
wash  up.  They  assemblo  in  great  floeks  fur  their  migra- 
tions, but  lire  solitarily  during  tbe  time  of  pairing  and  incu- 
bation. Their  ncsts  arc  made  in  the  herbage  and  in  the 
marshy  int-adows  near  the  ^c.^,  and  they  both  run  and  fly 
with  rapidity.  Tiic.r  cry  is  shrill  and  resounding.  Tlioy 
inoult  twice,  in  autumn  anil  spring,  but  the  colours  of  the 
plumage  soaioe1]rcbnn<!o  at  all  at  those  periods  ;  tbe  only 
markod  dilEtronoeobserved,  at  tbiaebaoge  of  plumage,  exists 
ia  tbaiteracoor  pMonee  of  Uio  vhito  gorget.  Tim  is 
liafheiftui*  fhmm.} 


Exaiii|)lo,  Hu'nia(')}>us  ottraUgus. 

Detcri/jti'jti. — Male  a/id  Fenuile  in  Htndr  liumaf^e.— 
Head,  napo,  upper  part  uf  tbe  breast,  Liu  k,  wnigs,  and  ex- 
tremity of  the  tail.  Jeep  black  :  a  very  uiurked  gorget  under 
the  throat;  rumD»origlaof  eaudul  fouther^  and  quUKl 


verse  band  oa  tiio  viPWb  M  veUaa  all  tbe  lower  parts,  pure 
white ;  bill  and  uakea  cireto  mund  tbe  eyes,  very  bright 

oi"a;iKi' ;  iris  crimson  ;  feci  obscun.;  rod. 

i  oun^  of  Ihe  i  V'ur.— Tiiese  have  the  black  ul  iho  plumage 
clou<le<l  and  bordei-ed  wiili  blown;  ilie  \Uiile  duly;  hill 
and  naked  circle  of  the  eyes  blackish  browu;  ins  brown; 
fiset  livid  grey. 

Smmer  or  At^ttiat  JHumage.— AM  tbe  u|qior  parts  of  tbo 
front  of  tbo  noek  of  tbe  same  black  aa  tbo  winga.  wbieb 
black  is  more  lustrous,  and  with  reliections.  (Tomm.) 

This  is  L'Huiterier.  Pie  de  Mer,  and  Beauie  de  Mer  of 
the  French;  Beccaccia  di  Mare  of  tho  Italians  ;  Mars t Hi 
and  Slratids/^jura  of  tho  Swe<K's  ;  Tialitiiir  (I'em.  Till'ira) 
of  the  Icelanders  ;  Ktrl  lfr  of  the  Keroo  Islander;. ;  Tii-ld, 
Kield,Ulib,iknd  Strand  Skiurf  of  ihe  Norwegian*;  Strand- 
SAodeof  the  Danes;  Getdtacktc  Auxienifincher  of  the  Ger- 
maiia ;  SdxiaBhiter  of  tba  tiethorlandcrs ;  Ojftier<ateh»r 
asd  Aner-iVeof  thoaMdira  Briliih;  end  Piogen  pMirot 
the  antient  British. 

Geographical  Dittribution.—TXvs  whole  of  the  European 
oontinant.  Comni  ai  m  Ueiimark,  Sweden,  and  Nor- 
way, Russia,  Siberia,  and  extending  to  Kanitchaika ;  tbe 
British  Islands  (where  it  is  indigenous,  and  breed.')),  from 
the  Scilly  Isles  to  Shetland  ;  common  and  resident  in  Ire- 
land. Temminck  btaus  that  tkia  species  also  lives  in 
Nortk  America,  but  tbat  tbe  egrrter-cfttober  of  Braaal  and 
tbe  vkele  of  Soutk  Anerfeft  ibrni «  dktinot  race.  He  edds 
that  it  at.«u  inhatiits  Japan.  The  Prince  of  Canino,  in  his 
'Birds  of  Europe  and  North  America,"  however,  does  not 
include  it  amonjj;  the  Nuiih  American  birds,  but  places  op- 
l>08ite  to  it  (in  the  American  column)  Heematf^mt  fal' 
liaiut.  Temn.  {Mem.  OtbralegM,  WUfti  M.  BratUiemu, 
Lieht. ). 

Food,  HMtt,  9^8. — Small  crustaceans,  &c.,  and  bivalve 
mollusks.  wbich  last  its  poweiAil  biU  and  fkene  veil  enable 
It  to  open,  so  as  to  gel  at  tbe  eonteulB.  It  will  ftcquentljr 

wade  far  out,  and  trust  to  swinimiiiK  back  fur  its  retuni. 
Their  four  eggs,  of  a  bright  hue,  inchning  to  olive  or  yellowi>h 
stone  colour,  spotied  «ali  ash-grey,  or  dark  hmwn,  or 
blaekish,  are  deposited  in  a  shallow  hole,  serntched  in  the 
gravel  or  sand,  and  sometimes  among  the  shingles  of  tbe 
beeeb,  but  M«at  (iroquently  among  tbe  herbage  of  marshy 
i^aeae  mar  Ike  hb.  It  cm  faaidly  be  said  to  make  a  ncsU 
llmeef foeabetioatbieeiieeki.  Young  wbea  flfathatohed 
covered  with  down  of  a  brownish  grey  colour.  It  b  aome* 
times  seen  far  up  rivers  and  Inland,  where  it  ferds  on  earth- 
worms, &c.,  and  fre^h-\vate^  insecis  and  mollusks.  Easily 
domesticated  in  poultry-yards.  Several  u.-ed  to  ho  ki  pi 
upon  tho  grass  in  front  of  the  I*avilion  at  BhgbtoHi  and 
there  are  some  now,  in  a  balf-iaroed  state,  in  tbegardans  of 
tbo  Zoolqgieel  Society  in  tbe  Begent'a  Fftik. 


llroialuiMM  fldritlfiiM. 

SRA-8WALLOW8.  [TUftwo.) 

SE.\  URCHINS.  [EcHiNiD«.l 

SKA-WEKDS  are  those  plants  which  are  found  growing 
at  tbe  bottom  of  the  sea.  They  form  a  largo  prop*.(rtion  of 
the  numerous  family  Algrc  [Alg.«],  and  are  nil  of  them 
crvptogamic  plants.  AUbough  many  of  the  jointed  and  ih*- 
jotatad  AlgM  ftie  Joftiid  in  aaopiratar,  and  might  bo  callud 
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m-weed<,  tvc  »1m1I  ronllne  our  remarks  her*  to  thoM  forma 
of  the  joitiilcH,  AltfSB  which  emnpreheml  the  genua  Fucti* 
and  us  ■ilh>-%  and  contaiM  111*  iWNt  ttnktaf  vaA  unKfui 
fonuk  uf  ihtne  pimni*. 

The  flrat  aection  of  thia  group  of  watar-planU  i«  th« 
FocoiOB.*,  which  hate  for  iheir  type  the  Rcnns  fV/mr. 
Tlwy  are  all  of  th«m  marine  ]ilants,  uf  an  olive  bro\>n  or 
BRiWIliah  «oloiir*  and  wy  fine  in  their  lextur*.  Th«  oeUukr 
•tnMlaiw  of  vhieb  all  Ute  Alx»  are  compoaad  ia  In  UMi« 
phtitu  in  a  vory  conilen^ed  siaUv  a*^uinint;  a  leathery  and 
Bomi-liraf«  cvrn  a  wokIv  chninctcr.  The  hn**^  of  tlicir  stem 
or  j-tipe*  fiiTTn*  a  iloti»r  shiclil  liko  r»<it,  wliilit  their  upper 

firt  i»  often  expanded  into  a  hruad  fitliaeeuua  ap|(«ntla^o. 
be  reproductive  organs  eonMiitof  tmall  black  or  very  dark 
apore*.  which  are  eollarlad  into  aori  or  ara  fbuad  acattered 
on  variuua  parta  of  llw  ftwttA.  ThcM  Vfmm  U9  Mteloped 
in  a  thick  gelatinow  vwttf»  vhidi  mtma  le  ha  a  pranaioa 
tar  the  purpoaaofanadimfllMni  more  aneaiwtylAth*  melts 
on  wliH  (1  ihejf  grow  in  the  midm  of  the  rt-»ile»!i  element  to 
which  tlicy  ar«  con»tantlT  tfXpo»c<J.  Tliey  arc  oi  \cij  lapid 
growih.  mi<l  diiIv  a  li'W  iiKnitli-.  !M.'rvi-»  lo  covt-r  n  surljri-  of 
naked  ruck  willi  a  furestof  vnnoua  »pwcM!ii  of  t'uci.  K<;ip 
ia  manufactured  from  the  apeoiciof  plania  belonging  to  thia 
aection  of  Algae ;  IIm  one  okmI  eommonljr  cullM>ied  for  thia 
porpote  ia  tM  AieM  acnWoMi*.  Kdpianoiiiuw  manu- 
iiwiuiwd  M  M«  mal  ««ianl  in  Ihia  eonnUf .  but  a  few  Ttaia 

-  ■    '  —  lalandc 


)  it  «a»  •  aonre*  of  ^ raat  wealth  in  the  Weatem  Ii 

and  the  wcktern  «hore«  of  Scotland.  [Kklp.]  At  one  lime 
the  quantity  made  in  Souiluxl  and  tta  aiUaccni  ulea  waa 
not  kM  than  .'u.unu  ioiianiinuill]r,«faiehaoidnt  ihaavacage 
price  of  lOi.  per  lun. 

Although,  from  the  aimple  atructure  of  the  Ali;«>,  we 
ahould  oeC  expect  that  they  vould  cUborato  many  ef  Ihose 
•acfWiena  «biali  in  bisber  pUnis  are  found  anbaetvieni  to 
Amwmvt  mm  and  ether  animala  aa  food,  yci  unooK  many 
«f  lhaaean  nlhttnineua  nutter  ia  aeereled,  wbteh  is  highly 
nulritioua.  In  Gothland,  the  F  vencuhuut  i»  given  aa 
proi'cnd«?r  to  h<>t!«,  and  hcnrc  is  culk-d  twine- lani;.  Many 
ulli>  r  i[iiiaaU  will  alko  eat  thi«  phmi  a-i  fiK^I.  m  tiiiivt  of 
ttiiHiX).  It  is  »l«o  mlli*<'ti*d  III  J(*r<i«;y,  and  wticn  dritrd  la 
ui^'^l  at  fiK'l.  llio  fi>lii'rincii  both  uf  our  ovin  and  the 
Dutch  coaaia  uae  lbi«  Kuciu  and  the*  F,  trrratut  fur  pack- 
ing ap  lhaif  idl ;  ihe  latter  »  however  preferred.  a«,  from 
eoBlaiainf  \mm  maeuf,  i«  ia  leaa  likelr  lo  ferawnt.  The 
Foci «««  el  one  lime  tta«d  ooiHiAiraMjr  in  nedieine.  aa 
Well  a»ntliL'r  furins  uf  Algii'.  Imt  ^iticv  the  diMOVcrv  of  llu  ir 
active  prji'  iplc.  tudine  (Iiim^kI.  ihtry  have  Ureii  c«,niip.ira- 
lui'ly  liti  u-<-cl.  Ac<iiiiln>;  Ui  Kil>l  I  I,  the  l.iiininitna 
buci^miJit  tjit  ibu  i.,»ft«  iif  (ttiud  ilu|>tr  ill  Ihe  keA'\»«.*«id  lliul 
producea  tlie  greatest  quanlily  of  ivlilto. 

Tba  Larga^turum  nJgart.oi  tiwptc  grape,  the  Furiu  na- 
Am*  of  oilier  wnierib  nmarkable  for  the  lmlnell^«  qaaa> 
ittiaa  in  wbieh  it  eeeara  in  eartain  Bdrliuna  of  llie  eeann. 
It  eolf  ffte**  within  9mj  defreea  er  the  eqnater,  en  each 
tide,  altbuu|jb  o<-ca»iiinally  thrown  up  by  curtcnit  on  our 
own  ahores.  Id  wiroe  pari4  of  thu  ocean  it  i»  to  ron- 
atant  that  it  ia  laid  t'>  as-i-t  p  I  ui  n  rurun^  ihcir 
loii((itud«.  It  waa  the  oreurrcnc-  uf  niifitritiMj  Til-M*  of 
1h««e  wc«d»  that  ttiiick  the  Mil<>r>  <>f  (.-'hinibu*  i*iih  ^ 
Mocb  awo.  atid  led  I  hem  to  auppoaa  that  Kforidenoe  had 
determined  to  frustrate  their  coane,  wbirh  Roarlj  larui- 
aatad  in  the  nviag  apof  Ifaeir  steal  allampl  to  diaeovwr  Ifae 
NewWedil. 

The  Li(:iii;(k  v.  aiv  a  animll  gruup  uf  tlii'tc  plant*,  wlnrh 
are  intciv«tin^  m  a  botanical  puinl  of  view  on  arcuunt  uf 
their  reaemblanre  lu  the  Lirheno.  <i:  L.>ir«>fiv  ili'i*  •i-tv  ifij» 
to  connect  ihe  Alg»,  which  are  ihi<  l.ictM;.'i>  of  ih«'  •-•'.i,  vtiih 
ihnte  winch  givw  un  the  land.  There  i»  oi  ly  'hi.-  j;rnn« 
XjcAiwa.  of  wbicb  there  arc  two  tpicic*.  Iioib  British,  the 
L.  pvfimm  aa4  Iha  X.  mifintt :  thry  b  ith  irrow  on  rock* 
vhtEh  ara  natar  penaaaenttjr  aahatertRd,  aad  Ibaa  in  habit 
8»  n«n  aa  la  atraetnr*  tbarapmeaidi  tbe  hvenrorla. 

The  L*Mi!«*aic  a.  "r  Ijii^-N  li  ive  a  r!cii.<ty  llbro  oel- 
luUr  ftlrurturw.  and  ilnir  •piirr-.  ori:  d  lli-i  u  l  ti>grlhcr  in 
Kuri  on  ll.o  «url.»' i-iif  the  Iri.nd.  1  hi'-o  pl.itiU  arc  i-  i  lacvou* 
or  mctnbtaumw-iua  in  atructure.  and  arc  Uul«  chanircd  by 
rxpoaure  lo  th«  air.  Some  of  thcee  are  u««d.  Lamtnann 
memdtmta  n  ao  chhU  t|^i«a  It  aruwa  to  tba  lanKib  uf 
Ibel,  aad  the  midnh,  atripped  of  ite  awnibranaeeoui 


tvaatjr 

evaanafi  la  dw  part  that  ia  eaten.  L,  metkanma,  at  the 
eofar  aee  butt,  h  aaid  to  ba  aalea  hf  the  teelandera.  In 

Jiyi:i  il  i«  m\ui  roiM i di  l«-d  a  itrral  d<  I:r/4<  \.     /,  <li^ila(i, 

at  aMi-waiMi,  H  «al«a  la  bcuiiaud,  awl  la  awd  about  the 


atrects  of  BdinhurRh  as  tangU.   Uuf  •t  tht  M-i 

]oii|,'iiig  to  this  and  other  genera  ha««  been  fband  M< 
I  \  '.'IJent  manure  for  j;rn<s-laii<!s.  Kidp  ha»  Ui  minx  i.- ■ 
slaiK-eS  h<«en  used,  and  it  has  pprfcTllv  suixcidcd.  Il  fi*. 
been  tried  A>  a  '-i;  IrL  sMiif;,  :aid  kingly  or  in  ramh;n«t>  :: 
Willi  oUter  manures  on  coco,  paatnre,  potatoes,  tunup*.  kc 
with  the  bMttrfbet 

The  SfoaoCRtiOiOM  is  a  nnall  group  eompoeed  af 
ieatter>tnfl(8|psf«eliMir|aad  three  other  genera,  vbialiwa 
remarkable  for  bearing  little  tuAa  of  liw  ^een  fihoDealaas 
tbe  fronds.  They  are  of  an  olive  or  ydlowish  green  eolevr: 
they  become  flaccid  on  exposure  to  the  air,  acquiring  a  \rrli- 
colour,  and  |i<>sscvs  the  propt-rly  of  dccompnnni:  nlims 
alpsp  Willi  which  they  may  came  in  conlacl. 

The  DlCTYOLBiB,  or  aea-networka,  are  a  larger 
than  the  lart.  and  are  characteriaed  by  the  beautifully  i 
lalad  taKlaia  of  tbe  tegument.  Their  boada  ara  wf  vartotA 
Ibnaa.  but  all  ef  them  are  rihlsM.  To  this  seetion  belong* 
the  Chotda  filum,  tea-whiplash*  er  ssa>«hipoord,  wbx-h  i* 
oAen  found  thirty  or  forty  feet  in  length.  The  frond  of  tiua 
plant  is  hollow  within  and  intciTiiplird  at  »horl  dis.aaerk 
which  apjieara  to  bu  for  the  |iurpu'se  of  unahhug  ihu  plaatto 
fl<i3t  in  the  water,  and  thus  M-curii));  the  simeenn  aa^ 
more  biKtdy  developed  veaidcs  of /boa  vttieulotua. 

The  Flor]  dk.«  are  aa  aatlaoiiva  saation.  and  include  acae 
cnrieua  and  taloable  apaeiaa.  Th«rara  diilingaieha<  hf 
their  brilliant  and  litlle>fsdiug  tinia.  thair  leaMUka  Iraadiw 
and  the  collection  of  their  spores  into  aori,  or,  if  arati«rail. 
by  the  spores  being  arranged  on  a  ternary  plan.  The  Chm- 
drus  CTttpui,  or  Currageea  moas.  belon'.;»  lo  iLi*  w>r! 
In  Ireland  it  is  tiMii  extensively  nt  an  aitule  v(  {^■d,  mul 
haa  lately  been  aold  in  London  as  a  subf^tituic  f<  r  lerUoi 
moss.  It  is  fn-qiiently  employed,  instead  of  uioj^iaas^  t>4 
the  manufacture  of  blatic-ntange  and  jellies.  It  has  a  alight 
bittrr  flavonr*  which  may  be  removed  by  aieepioy  ftar  aaw 
time  provians  to  boiling. 

A  xpeeies  of  Grlidium  is  raid  to  bo  the  substniw  o 
Iccted  by  the  swallows  and  used  in  the  construction  v  f  ii« 
edible  nes>t«  uf  J  Suaii.;(i  as  it  may  sei^^tn  that  a  ta».r 
for  birds'  iiosls  should  e\i'l  unianfj  any  people,  jcl  *a  stiver 
is  this  taste  in  China,  that  the  irndo  in  b.rdt'  nesta  forms  a 
very  lucrative  and  extensive  braacb  of  commerce.  Bnra««t. 
in  his  'Outhnet  of  Botnnv.'ohaenws,  ■  It  has  been  eaci«ai«4 
that  UiAW  Iba.  of  birdV  nests,  worth  ia  China  tKi^ 
and  upwards,  are  annually  exported  ftnom  the  Indian  ArcW 
I'i'IbBo."  The  oTily  pi i  piu.i'.ion  the  birds' nests  »ndi-'ir»» 
that  of  i>im)i!i-  dryiiis;.  witlimii  diri-ci  ixpoMire  tn  ^ln'  «.  ' 
after  «li.i-h  llu-v  arc  packed  in  >inaU  bvi\c*.  TIa  v  — 
usoorldl  r>r  the  (.'hinene  matWct  into  three  kindi  acv<or4i«% 
to  their  (|iinli;ie»;  and  the  ooromun  price  for  bitds'  oeata  U 
the  first  sort  at  Canton  is  no  less  than  3iOU  dollars 
pecul.  or  il.  I9«.  I^/.  per  lb.;  fur  tbe  second,  'J^0O  Sp«c^ 
dolhua  the  peeul;  and  fttf  the  third,  1600.'  The  colittiag 
these  birds*  nesta,  aerordintr  to  Mr.  Crawfbrd.  is  a«  prr^>w« 
a  lull  as  pur  ft  irful  tr.vle  of  t;aiu-r;ii^;  ■.atnplni-e  ,  f  .r 
saV'S,  '  The  ne*1s  .ne  oblained  iii  dt  cp  iiiid  damp  l  avo,  aij^  m* 
liio-t  e-lcrined  if  takeii  Li-Uire  the  Inid*  hove  j.ud  llmr  eff*- 
The  r''>:lr^('>t  arc  tho^e  (-idli,<ctt!il  alivr  Ihv  yuuitg  have  Inea 
'I  l^'ed.  The  TiLc^t  iii-sis  are  the  whitest,  that  is  ikesa 
takt;n  U'fure  they  ajo  defiled  bj  tbe  young  biida.  Thay  am 
taken  twice  a  >ear,aiid  if  lagnlarlyeollect^  and  naaaaaeal 
injttiy  oflispsd  to  the  eatrerna,  the  piadueo  is  very  cqvtal.  aM4 
the  harvest  very  little  if  at  all  imjievTed  by  U-mg  left  uaaa*- 
lr»fi' 1  f  tr  a  Ap.ir  or  two.  Some  of  the  caverns  are  cxlrentr  • 
dillk'uii  uf  ttcvt><t,  and  the  nest*  ran  only  becuUerird  by  pri- 
son* ak-<  unturned  fri  in  tlitit  \  intb  to  ihei  irice  li.  ■  pla^v 
the  ra  vet  arc  only  lnbea[[>r'i;u  lied  b)  a  perifuiltv  uUr  dr>or=i 
of  many  bundled  feel  ly  lad  li-rt  of  bamboo  and  raltsa.  irirr 
a  aea  rolluii(  violently  against  the  r»ckt.  When  tha  tnau'h 
of  the  aaveru  is  attained,  the  pcnloua  office  of  taluDfc  t^ 
iietts  wttat  often  he  parfaaaed  hf  loicb-ligbt,  by  prtM-tm- 
init  into  the  rreetaea  of  the  toch.  where  fne  tbfhtrit  n-.f 
uuuld  be  instantly  fatal  to  the  advcntiui  rt.  n  ^rw  b^^lb-c^ 
below  thctu  but  tbe  turbulent  nuif  nial.ui;:  ii>  ^m>v  in'u 
chstmt  of  the  roek.'    ((   avkfurd"»  /■,u..'f  r.|  A'  A.^j^  , 

Several  other  tperint  of  Cieltdium  are  made  u>*  as 
food,  nioie  etpecislly  in  the  East,  where  tb«y  are 
dubcs  to  render  tbe  hot  and  biting  cunditueoia 
Uhle. 

Theapecies  of  GraciUaria  are  al^o  uted  at  ftvd.  an*!  ;.49« 
of  them.  fr.  Hrhm*H(U$.  u  hi|;hly  valued  mC^  jlon  ar.d  ■-<V** 

(Ml :  s  •  if  (l.f  arid  bt  .in  a  t;r  i  at  I  <  ,c;i;li*snre  lo  (/.     i  ^ 

yre»$a,  a  species  uf  tbe  BriUth  coast,  and  abidi  lit.  Gtw- 
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Iffllo  say*  is  liulc  infi  rinr  lo  tliL-  ftt*t,  aiifl  Ims  been  used  in 
this  country  bulh  a»  a  pii-kle  aitd  a  preserve.  Ttte  G.  tewtx; 
tho  Fuciu  tenax  of  Turner,  U  iiiraluaMe  to  the  Chines  as 
tbo  boAiA  or  an  oxcelU-nt  glue  anil  varnibb.  *  Tboiigb  a 
■mull  plant,*  says  Dr.  Grcville.  '  the  quantity  annttslly 
M(U4  At  C^Um  from  tlw  provinoM  of  Fokein  and  Tcbi- 
idmg  ii  atoted  hj  Mr.  Tnnwr  to  1m  tUbont  S7,ooo  lbs.  It 
is  sold  for  sixpeiuo  or  cight-pcnre  per  pound,  bdiI  is 
u<ic(l  Cur  I  ho  {jurpuac^  to  which  \vi<  apply  ((lue  aud  gum 
at^liK-..  The  Chincso  employ  It  cIneMy  in  the  uiaiiuracturc 
of  lanterns,  to  strengthen  or  varnisli  the  pap«r,  and  some- 
times to  thicken  or  give  a  flosa  to  silks  or  gauie.'  Mr. 
Nvill  thinks  it  probable  that  the  euEnmy  matter  atUaii  ebin- 
chou,  or  hai-tsai,  in  Chin*  Mtd  J»iMin,  niBjr  be  oompoeed  of 
this  enbttancc.  Wiadovs  otade  of  slip*  of  bamboo,  and 
CTOHed  diagonally,  have  ftrequcniiy  their  inlerstices  wholly 
Blled  with  itie  transparent  glue  of  hai-tsai. 

A  celebrated  verinifuue  on  the  Omtinont  is  prepared 
from  the  Heltninthocnrton.  a  genus  uhurli  j;rows  iii  llic 
Mediterraneain  and  goes  by  tbo  name  of  the  coralline  of 
Corsica.  It  has  also  been  recommended  aa  a  faniady  ia 
cancer,  but  is  seldom  uaed  io  tbia  coantry. 

The  Ploeamium,  or  haiiwday,  w  one  of  tbe  most  elagant 
planta  of  tbia  aadioo.  It  wn  formerly  used  much  in  tbe 
eomtruetion  of  miSoial  l«Mkeapes  on  paper,  and  ita  col- 
lect ion  and  preparation  |afO  aiDplournioat  lo  nanyof  the 
poor  on  our  coasts. 

Tho  TMAiTMASiKJt  consist  nf  ;Ii  urious  genus  Thiiunri- 
tin,  A^ardh  says, '  This  genus  is  of  so  singular  a  nature, 
that  it  It  difficult  to  say  whether  it  should  be  arranged 
among  tbe  uophytes  or  tbe  algx.  It  is  an  alga  with  a 
akdetoo*  tbe  tkctoton  is  that  of  a  loophy te,  but  tbe  soAer 
pnria  m  tliota  of  a  llof .  Tbe  ahelalon  or  flramfr>«ork  con- 
aitit  of  meabaa  fbrmed  of  hard  fllamenia  abeat  tbe  sise  of  a 
hog's  brisilo,  rij;i  l,  ri  agllo,  niid  of  :i  shining  brown  colour ; 
internally  ihay  are  sulid,  not  tubular.  The  fnliaecouii  tub- 
stance  with  which  the  network  is  overspread  li  then  flexi- 
ble and  blackish.'  It  ha«  been  found  in  the  roads  near 
Ceylon. 

The  GASTROCARPEiB  aro  known  by  their  riblexs  veinless 
fronda,  with  a  cellular  tinne  aKtremelv  hard  and  tough,  but 
internally  soft  and  gelatinoua,  the  latter  having  tbe  aori 

imbedded  in  it.  The  Mdea  tdtdi;  edible  dolte,  is  a  fa.- 
vuurilo  food  with  many  of  the  crustaceie,  as  lohsteis,  cr<\b», 
kc.  :  It  i-4  al.so  eaten  hy  fishermen,  both  raw  anil  roaslcil. 
It  is  fiaiil  to  resemlilo  in  flavour  roasted  oysters.  The  Hah/- 
mtnia palmata  was  at  one  lime  used  as  a  masticniory,  but 
ita  UM  bis  been  supplanted  by  tobaeeo^  It  ia  atill  however 
ttied  M  a  popular  renedy  in  aeorbutie  and  other  entaoeova 
diaenaea.  'Totheloelanden  it  iaa  plant  of  eonridemble 
importance.  They  prepare  it  by  washing  it  well  in  fresh 
water,  and  exposing  it  to  dry,  when  it  gives  out  a  white 
jMwdery  substance,  which  is  sweet  and  palatable,  and  covers 
th(j  whole  pinnt;  they  ihcii  pack  it  in  casks  to  keep  it  from 
the  air,  and  llius  preserve  il  ready  to  be  ealen,  either  in  this 
slate  With  f\sU  arid  butter,  or.  according;  to  the  practice  of 
wealthier  tables,  boiled  in  tiiilk,  and  mixed  with  a  little 
flour  of  rye.  Tlie  oatlle  are  alao  very  fond  itf  tbia  aea- weed» 
and  aheep  are  said  to  seek  it  with  aneh  avidity  aa  often  lo 
be  lost,  by  going  too  fur  from  the  land  at  low-water.'  {Quart. 
Rttv.,  vii.  68.)  From  this  latter  circumstance  it  was  called 
fnc-is  "vinus,  or  sheep  dulse.  In  Kamtcbatka  it  is  used  for 
makiii:;  a  formented  Imerage,  whiirh  is  <ia.«dy  produced  on 
acr mill  of  the  j;real  qunntny  of  sugar  thi*  ]ilant  contiuna. 

The  above  sections  of  the  family  Algco  contain  moat  of 
tho  »ea- weeds:  a  few  more  are  mentioned  under  Ulva- 
ce«B  rULTAca4ll  which  are  not  exclusively  marine  plants. 

SbAFORD,  a  anall  seaport  town,  and  a  member  at' 
lacbcd  to  Ilastings,  one  of  tho  Cinque  Ports  [Cinque  Ports], 
is  situated  between  two  ridges  of  the  South  Duwnii  on  the 
coast  of  Sussex,  01  miles  almost  due  south  from  London. 
It  wxs  fiirmcrly  the  port  where  the  river  Ouse  emptied  itself 
inti>  the  sea,  but  the  ;^reat  storm  of  I'.'lh  E\u.  (1570), 
which  diverted  the  channel  of  the  Rother,  mode  a  fre»h 
mouth  for  tbe  Ouse  by  breaking  through  tbe  beach  just 
below  Bishopstona,  and  forming  what  ia  now  called  tbe  Old 
Haitenr.  vhieb  waa  oaed  tAl  a  safer  exit  «aa  made  at 
Meeehing*  since  oallad  Newbaven.  Tlie  present  harbour 
of  Newhaven  is  formed  in  the  channel  of  the  river  Ouse,  at 
Its  ontraiK'e  into  the  sea,  by  wooden  piers  carried  out  in  a 
SDuihcrlv  direction  across  the  beach  to  the  line  of  low-water. 
Tl  '  i  -  .i  r  IS  navigable  without  locks  two  mile*  beyond  the 

town  of  Lewea  and  with  looka  10  miles  farlhex  up  the 


s'rt-ain.  making  18  niilci  nltoqethor,  and  afTords  a  powetful 
backwater  for  scouring  the  entrance.  The  averngo  rise  of 
spring-tides  at  the  harbour's  mouih  is  from  111  to  tO  feal^ 
and  of  neap  tidea  about  14  or  16  fecL  Tho  bar  however  ia 
lef^  dry  at  low-water  of  spring-tides,  althoogh  within  the 
piers  I  be  re  is  at  snch  time.s  two  feet  water,  and  this  depth 
continues  uiufonu  for  a  mile  up  the  channel.  Tlie  di.slanco 
belv»een  the  pier  heads  i>  only  lOG  feet.  During  the  Ilood- 
lide  and  fine  weather  the  hurbuui  i^  easy  of  aiccs*,  from 
the  m  Irauqht  and  eddy  tide,  which  set  towards  the  mouth; 
but  from  tho  rapidity  of  tbe  stream  during  tho  ebb  il  is  not 
considered  safu  for  a  aailing  vessel  to  enter.  The  harbour 
is  a»Bag«d  by  truaieas  aetine  under  a  local  aet  of  parliai* 
ment.  The  town  of  Seaibrd  was  a  Horoan  atation;  tfan 
remains  of  Roman  villas  have  been  discovered  on  tho  site, 
and  an  extensive  Roman  cemetery  on  Sutton  farm.  On  the 
hill  above  the  town  lo  the  east  there  was  n  large  Ruman 
enmp.  the  outline  of  w  Inch  may  still  be  traced.  Some  anti- 
uuarians  have  considered  this  the  site  of  the  city  called 
Anderidu  by  Pancirollu>',  in  his  Notitia,and  Andredes-ceas- 
ler  by  the  Saxons,  onu  of  those  fuilnmei  established  by  tbo 
Romans  in  tbe  aoutb  and  eastern  parts  of  the  island  to- 
wards  the  sea,  for  watching  the  approach  of  pirates  and 
other  enemies.  Accurdin",'  to  the  Saxon  chronicle,  every 
inhabitant  wa.s  slam  and  tlio  city  whully  destro) ed  by  Ella 
and  Cissa  in  -iOO.  'I'hc  lonl-lup  formed  part  of  the  posses* 
sions  of  the  Karls  de  Warren.  Thu  town,  during  tlie  reigns 
of  the  Henries,  was  subject  to  those  marauding  visitations 
from  the  French  so  common  on  the  Muibern  coast ;  in  one 
oftheco  it  was  burned,  and  several  religious  edifices,  nut 
afterwards  rebuilt,  tugciber  with  ihe  original  chancel  of  tbe 
ehtirab,  were  dcf^troy  ed.  Seafind  ia  now  Ktrte  more  than  a 
large  fishing  viiinj;e,  wiih  a  few  houses  for  persons  who 
resort  lo  this  spot  f^iir  bathing;  but  the  sea,  having;  greatly 
receded,  has  left  a  bar  of  beach  nearly  u  mile  in  breadth. 
The  town  was  incorporated  in  tht;  3jih  Henry  VIII.  {4th 
August),  and  is  governed  by  a  bailifiT and  an  iiidefinitc  num- 
ber of  jurats  and  freemen,  who  bold  an  annual  court  of 
sessions  and  gaol  delivery  of  unlimited  jurisdiction:  the 
sty le  is>  *  tbe  bailis;  iureti»  and  oomnMuiali)'  of  tbe  town  and 
purtof  Seafnrd  in  the  eoontyof  Snssex.*  The  eerpoiation 
was  left  untouched  by  the  'Act  j  &  6  William  IV,  c.  76. 
Seaford  returned  two  members  to  parliament  from  26lh  Ed- 
ward III.  to  2l8t  Richard  II.;  it  again  sent  two,  1  Edward 
IV.,  but  ceased  to  elect  till  the  right  was  restored  after  a 
resolution  of  the  House  of  Commons,  ic>  Charles  I.  OC  tu), 
from  which  lime  it  regularly  returned  two  members  tdl  dis- 
firancbi.'ted  by  2  WiUiam  IV.,  c.  45.  Seaford  is  within  the 
diocese  of  Cbicboaler.  Tbe  ehureh  iain  tbe  dsoorateda^ln 
of  tbe  ihineenib  and  (borteenth  eantnrias.  The  tiring  m  n 
discharged  vicara<;e,  with  that  of  Stttlon  aaoettd.  The 

population  in  l>31  was  lODS. 

(Hor^^neld's  Huton/nf  Susiex,  Uo..  1835  ;  Cooper's  Air- 
liamentary  History  of  Su**ex.  4to,  id35;  Excurtiont  in 
Suttex,  6vo,  I63«i  BmrM  MSS.i  Re^taamtarff  ^pen^ 
&C.  &o.< 

SEAFO'RTIIIA,  a  genus  of  palms  indigenous  to  tbe 
eaalern  const  of  tropical  ItSew  Holland,  and  found  alao  in  tbo 
nearest  Asiatic  islands,  named  by  Mr.  Brown  in  honour  of 

Francis,  lord  Scaforth,  u  patron  of  Iiotany.  The  species  are 
elegant  in  appearance,  vMth  pinnate  fronds,  the  flowers  poly- 
gaiiKi  luontEcioU-s  sessile  on  abrandied  spadix,  wiih  several 
incomplete  spalhes.  the  male  llowers  above,  and  wiih  two 
supporlin^j  each  femalo  lluwi.r.  The  calyx  and  coral  are 
trifld.  The  male  dowers  with  numerous  stamens,  and  the 
rudiment  of  a  pistil.  Tbe  female  flowers  without  any  rudi* 
menis  of  stamens,  ovary  one-celled.  Stylo  very  abort. 
Stigmas  three,  spreading.  Berry,  fibrous,  small,  oval,  one* 
seeded.  Albumen  ruminated.  Embryo  basdary.  The  genus 
IS  described  by  LaUillardidro  under  tho  name  of  Ptycho- 
sperma. 

SE.\I.,S,  PHO'CID/Ii,  a  fanuly  of  marine  carnivorous 
mammiferous  quadrupeds. 

The  Amphibimu  Cwmiporc  of  Cuvior  form  a  perfectly 
natural  group.  Their  feet  are  so  short  and  enveloped  in  the 
skin,  tliat  they  are  not  available fiir  any  pvrpos4.>  on  land,«x< 
cept  a  kind  af  creeping;  and  indeed  terrestrial  progression  ia 
effected  by  means  of  a  sort  of  shutfling,  jumping  motion,  in 
which  tho  spine  and  the  muscles  of  the  b  idy  are  principally 
employed,  tliout;h  the  extremities  are  used  in  t;ciHng  or 

iraiher  climbing  out  of  the  water  upon  a  rci  k  or  oiher  pro- 
jcciiiit;  body.  The  webbed  intervals  of  ihe  toes,  which  laslaro 
completely  en  vclopod  ia  moubcaaes  that  leave  a  caoudtiiabk 
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power  of  expand  inn  1i>  tin- (.'Nlifmity,  scne  as  cxcfllenl  oar* : 
snd  these  amphibia  ihiircforo  puM  the  grt'ute^i  (mit  v(  itifu- 
liTu  in  the  sea,  reining  oit  shore  only  to  bask  and  sleep  in 
the  sun.  and  suckle  tbioir  youn|t  ones.  Cuvier  remarks  that 
their  eloflnted  body,  their  Tory  moveable  spine,  provided 
with  imnam  whieh  fut  U  io  aeltoii  with  powerftil  ieuMp 
Nty.  tlwlr  iwnow  pelvi«,  their  ctoM  tbirh  fttr,  all  «nil»  to 
make  tbem  good  swimnien,  nnd  the  details  uf  their  ana- 
tomy conflrni  tho  impi«4sioa  prwluced  by  their  external 
fcrin .    ( /?r;'wc  A  uimal. ) 

Two  genera  only,  takinti;  <1ie  term  genus  in  its  most  eoin- 
prehensive  scum:,  belonging  tu  this  group,  h»Te  as  yet  been 
dkeovared.  the  mbI*  iBioca,  Linn.),  tad  the  walnn  or 

Organiiatinn. 

SkeMtm. — If  the  $kuil  of  ihe  rominon  seal  ( Hhoca  vitu- 
litui)h\:  compan-d  with  thutcif  an  Ottkr  [vol.  xvn.,  |>.  fi  t],  a 
great  resemblance  will  be  found  to  exi«t  beiwein  thoiii  in  tho 
rtwrteeas  of  the  iDOSlle,  the  eoippreAsion  of  the  iiiicrorbilal 
nfton  (whieh  it  greater  in  the  seal),  the  width  and  UatoeM 
«f  Iht  tvmUfUiu  tnd  especially  of  Ihe  wholt  ngioii  of  itt 
hut  er  trader  part,  with  the  exception  of  the  tympanic  por> 
tlona,  whieh  are  lar^je  and  convex.  The  orbit  is  very  lar^e, 
and  the  frontal  h'jn(»  does  nut  cuniplrtc  it  U:ir  k«arris  by  a 
postorbital  apophysis,  nor  is  il  di^tmguislied  from  thf  ii-in- 
portlbone,  except  by  the  convexity  of  the  last-naim-d  por- 
tion of  the  skull.  The  temporal  crests  tre  but  little  marked, 
tnd  the  occipital  crest  is  insensible.  The  ftwittl  hoiM  does  I 
not  rorm  in  front  that  trianaalar  anUrgflOMit.  the  tntettof  | 
whteh  are  tliH  to  bo  fbnnd  m  tho  otter;  but  the  potforUtal  | 
apophysis  of  the  sygomatie  arch  i*  very  strongly  marked, 
and  tho  jup^l  and  temporal  hones  equally  contribule  to 
form  it.  'i  he  intermnxillary  bones  Icrimiuiie  mar  tho 
nasal,  without  rearhing  to  them :  their  suture  below  tra- 
verse* the  palate  opposite  the  canines,  and  even,  in  Ihe  mid- 
dle, opposite  to  the  first  molars.  The  polatine  bones  do  not 
peaa  in  flront  of  the  last  molar,  but  their  posterior  border  ia 
•ttOBled  very  flur  bock:  this  posterior  border  of  the  nostrils 
ii  nolehfld  by  a  re-entering  angle.  The  pterygoid  apophy- 
ses of  the  palatine  bone  run  very  far  back,  slipping  over 
tho*c  of  the  sphenoYd,  which  are  very  early  soldered  to  the 
I>ody  of  the  bone,  anfl  have  a  tiibercli-  on  their  nnteri<ir 
bonier,  at  the  point  whore  they  touch  the  edge  of  the  pos- 
terior nostrils.  The  part  of  the  jialatine  bono  which  is  in 
the  orbit  is  modorato,  and  ao  it  the  orbital  wing  of  the 
■phenoTd;  tho  tomponl  bono  it  tmttt  tnd  ntrmw ;  the  pa- 
neut  bontt  trt  early  soldered  totheoceimtal.  Covier  couM 
nelthor  deteet  t  Itchrymal  bone  nor  t  lae>  irvmal  bole.  The  I 
membranous  space  at  the  junction  of  the  mnxillary,  the 

Ealatitie,  and  tho  frontal  bone*  is  very  large  and  placed  very 
ackward  :  this  i«  the  membrane  that  occupies  the  place  ut 
tliu  lachrymal  bone.  The  suborbital  hole  is  lurije,  but  less 
Ilun  in  the  otter,  tnd  its  canal  is  very  short.  The  analogue 
of  the  •phono>|ialatino  boot  ia  voiy  Itige.  Tb«  round  apcr- 
tare  {forvrntn  rotemtem)  fa  eonlbnnded  with  the  bpheno- 
orbilal  slit  Cuvier  could  not  detect  any  vidian  canal  ex- 
cept a  hole  within  the  anterior  Ixjrder  of  the  pterycoYd 
npophysi*  of  the  sphf  iio'pl  hone.  The  oval  V.iAo  {/(,ravicn 
Wale)  is  small.  The  carotid  cnnal  {ratuiitscaroticns)  is 
nnilcil  to  the  jugular  hole  I  fossa  jugatis),  and  gives  off  a 
recurved  canal  lu<lged  in  the  lower  interiMl  wtU  of  the  lyni- 
panic  portion,  and  whieh  opens  tt  iu  intomtl  and  potlerior 
tnrfaeo.  The  jngular  hok  ia  v«ry  Urge,  aa  well  as  the  con- 
dyUfd  and  naatoTd  frntmim,  ExternaMv,  the  tympanic 
bono  has  a  plaited  deprc»*^ion,  in  the  inidiflc  of  which  tliu 
femmen  mattnulnim  is  picrreil.  Hie  cavity  of  ihc  cranium 
is  larj^,  wkJc,  ;in>l  hi-li  .  lU  ti  i,t  u  very  much  flattened; 
the  cribriform  plate  i»  niu<lcratc,  not  very  full  of  hole.n, 
elevuicd,  and  not  sunk  in  a  canal,  tt  in  tho  dogs ;  ih»eri$ta  : 
^tUi  ia  very  dislinet ;  tho  tnterior  eUnoSU  tipophytot  tre  i 
mitlly  elevated,  and  tho  optio  region  Is  wry  flat  The  i 
Mgionof  the  «e//!ii  is  on  a  level  with  the  lateral  regions;  i 
the  Otsa  pftrosa  within  ha\i'  iio  i  oiii!<  d  crest,  but  the  hol- 
low ofih  -  r  iq  j(jr  I  irt  is  \'.;y  'K  1  widorat  the  bottom 
than  at  the  e:iUuiue.  A  space  iu  the  b.isilary  rc^'iou  m 
lh>nt  of  the  occi[i.tal  aperture  remains  for  a  long  tiint  lui 
ossified.  The  bones  ut"  ihe  cranium  arc  thin,  and  there  are 
no  frontal  sinuses. 

Tho  skull  of  tho  Monk  Seal  IPhoea  MonaAtu,  Hertn  ) 
Mtantt,  independently  of  its  tise,  some  rniher  striking  dif- 
fcraaeaa  when  eompartd  with  that  of  the  Phoat  vihdina.  1 


The  rygomalic  arohos  are  more  open  and  robast  in  t'i« 
loriner  ;  the  anterior  region  of  tho  frontal  bune  i«  conro, 
a  very  marked  sagittal  crest  commences  on  the  tniddk 
the  orbits  and  proceeds  to  join  an  occipilal  crest  as  atrotu'i' 
marked,  which  notches  the  back  part  of  the  craniSHB 
a  i»«nleiing  angle.  Theft  it  titv  a  ntltfc  at  the  foifcRi 
border  of  the  palate,  tnd  ^  fntermtxflttry  botiet  are  ^ 
distinctly  articulated  to  the  nas^al.    On  the  anterior  I 
of  the  orbit  is  a  projcitini^  jwunt  funned  by  tho  luai  j 
bono  ;  and  an  obtii^o  longitudinal  crest  project*  ut.'l^r  '  • 
basilary  region.  In  the  upper  jaw  there  are  only  four  PuiLt- 
tuolars,  the  extemtl  ones  btWg  very  slightly  the  br^ 
below  there  are  fbur,  tlso  tUMulor;  altogtthor  A«o  BMiai 
oa  aaoh  lido  of  atefa  jaw,  lost  tronehta^aad  vithhinK 
potatt  tDttcih  kM  narkod  than  in  PhoM  titmUma^ 


fhaU  «r  nasa  aiwaAwb  aasB  Aim  Wsw. 


The  shuiiMcr  blade  of  the  seal  (Cuvier  lakes  the  U- 
iMiiK'd  ^peiies  as  principal  type)  widens  very  muchf><': 
I'cfore  b.ii  kwaids;  its  ante»pinal  fo!>.«a  is  much  Wider  :U» 
the  oilier;  the  anterior  border  is  very  convex,  aud  ib^-  .s- 
terior  angle  it  lost  in  Ibis  convexity.    The  posterior  edj<  ^ 
slightly  concave, and  the  pustorwr  tnglo  rather  &hurp .  '.^ 
spine  projects  but  littkb  tnd  is  terminated  by  a  sinaU 
pressed  acromion  whieh  does  not  atUiuire  >.o  f.ir  as  the  r.. 
of  the  articular  surface.    The  a. n  niml  tuheiosuy  i%  als^k^ 
obsolete.    In  Phoca  riluhmi  wA  Phnra  uuti^ita,  thoat;.- 
»puial  t'os^u  and  the  shoulder-bladu  allogelber  aio  Be  1 
biujllcr,  iiiiil  there  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  an  aale.*: 
unL.'le.    In  Olariu,  on  the  contrary*  the  tatasjiinal  fsaks* 
btill  wider  in  proportion  than  in  Pkeeamomarkiu :  it  s  i 
vided  kmgitudinaUy  Inr  a  ritlge  lest  elevtted  than  the  >.  ' 
and  without  tn  tcromion.  llio  humerus  is  remarkaU*  « 
iS  u  l  v!i ,  e  hrevity.  and  for  the  ureal  projection  uf  itsiutrr. 
luberusily  and  uf  its  deltoid  cn'bt;  Us  lower  puUey  a  bu 
lovtd  by  aa  obtaae  gorgtb  and  dividod  into  iwa  parta  tu 
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external  aud  wi(I«r,  convex  in  two  directions,  for  the  head  of 
the  radius  ;  one  internal  and  narrower,  for  ilm  cubit.  Both 
liie  Ifuica  vilulina  and  the  Ph'/cu  niitrata  have  the  internal 
ronrlyle  pierced  willi  a  hule  for  the  cubital  artory,  but  this 
hole  IS  wanting  in  Phoea  monaehua  and  Otaria.  The  upp«r 
head  of  llie  radius  it  roundod  and  ba*  •  linpla  oooMTily,  w 
stiort  and  very  muoh  eompraiMd*  ud  dilated  vartioallj  ht 
iu  lovar  Mo-tbirda. 

The  ultn  or  «ubit  k  Terf  nraeti  eOMpraMad  <n  its  upper 
ji.irt,  vkliore  llic  olecranon  i*  much  higher  than  it  is  lotig, 
anil  ^i^v*  oil  u  pointed  apu{ihysis  towards  the  lower  part.  Its 
sigmoid  facet  in  Phoca  Moriachus  is  short  and  bliL^luly  cod- 
cave  in  the  longitudinal  direction,  and  wider  and  convex  in 
the  transvorso  direction ;  the  radial  facet  is  below  it,  but  in 
PfioeavUtdiHa  tnd  Phoca  miiraia  theiigmoiiid  faoetts  longer 
and  baa  the  radial  on  its  side.  The  carpvt  consists  of  a 
atufla  bona  far  aitiaulatioo  with  tlia  ndiwL  ud  one  again 
sees  in  (Uarim  traces  of  the  aDtiira  wbini.  in  early  at(c. 
divided  it  into  the  scaphoid  and  semilunar  bones.  The 
cuneiform  bone  gives  attachniL-nt  to  ihc  metacarpal  bono  of 
the  httle  finger.  Tliu  tniiieiial  and  trapozoid  bone*  arc 
placed  in  Phoca  ifonac/iuit  nearly  one  above  the  other,  so 
that  it  seems  as  if  tliere  were  three  rows  of  little  bones  to 
the  radial  bolder  of  the  carpus,  but  in  Otaria  they  have  the 
ordinary  poaitioB.  Tbeotasi^lim,  which  daMrves  iu  name 
in  the  buan  w^hjfM,  ia  in  tbm  mnI  Mdamd  •iaoal  te 
nolhins ;  and  Ibe  eunaifbnn  bone  b  alaa  verf  mialL  The 
hand  of  the  seal,  being  principally  destined  fur  swimming, 
is  cut  obliquely,  so  that  the  thumb  forms  its  point  and  its 
most  powerful  ed>re ;  it  hus  nevertheless  only  two  phalanges 
as  in  ordinary,  but  iia  metacarpal  boaaand  its  two phalanirea 
luake  it  longer  and  stiMiler  than  tba  other  finKert.  Toe 
articulations  of  tlie  phalangoa  are  not  well  marked.  The 
nngueal  pbalaagea  of  the  seals  have  one  ^remarkable  confor- 
■Mtion,  nanmlyt  that  the  point  which  is  sheathed  in  the 
elair  eomes  out,  in  tome  degree,  fi-om  the  upper  surfiiee  of 
the  bono,  and  the  rest  of  the  bone  forms,  as  it  were,  two 
little  wings.  In  the  O/.jrtrP.  uluch  have  no  claws  before, 
the  ungues!  phalanx  is  simply  deprehseil  and  obtuse. 

Ttxi  pelvu  of  the  seuls.  und  especially  theo«saiVu,  are 
reduced  to  teiy  email  dimensions.  These  last  are  very 
anall :  their  anterior  border,  in  Pftoea  vitulitia  and  Phoca 
mitrata,  curves  outwards  and  is  truncated  neaily  aqnardy ; 
ID  Fhoea  Monachut  it  is  less  reflected  and  more  rounded ; 
in  Otaria  it  is  leas  wide  tlian  it  is  long,  and  consequently  of 
an  ubloiig  form,  niid  m-  uly  w  ithout  any  rccurvaturc.  The 
o<lgO  of  this  small  pt'lvH  is  narro-ver,  sharjier  backwards, 
and  more  parullt-l  the  spiiie  in  J'hocce  vilulina  and 

ntitrata  than  in  Phoca  Monachut.  Their  oval  holes  {/ftra- 
ikifftiSiia  or  onnlfn)  are  abo  more  dongated  and  nar- 
nnd  tho  noatorior  ynct  oilhat  of  the  pubit  or  the 
fscAiiuN  noM  dwted.  It  can  ho  aakl  that  there  is  an 
i->chiatie  twtah,  Ibr  tho  iaebiua  oleealy  apiNroaebaa  thoaap 
crum  and  tail,  but  without  being  united  to  them. 

Of  all  the  bones  of  the  seals,  the  femur  is  the  most  cx- 
tratiriliiiary  for  its  shortness  ;  it  is  hardly  longer  than  it  is 
Midc  :  in  the  lower  part  especially  it  i»  llatlened  and  dilated 
lalerAli;^'*  having  a  crest  at  iti  internal  bordor  and  a  tubero- 
aity  on  Its  external  border.  Its  rotular  pulley  is  flat  and 
oearljr  vnrtiflal.  The  articular  sarfaoes  for  the  tibia  are 
wider  tbon  they  are  long. 

Tlio  tibia  is  twice  and  a  half  as  long  as  the  femnr»  OOd  ia 
rntlier  stout,  especially  altove,  where,  in  nge.  it  beeomea 
R  .Mered  «iili  lheyf^(i/u,  but  always  reuiniii-  ilisiwu  t  from  it 
below.  The  interval  between  them  is  rallu  r  wulc.  'J'he 
flbiila  itself  IS  rather  stiHit. 

TIm  asiragatu$  of  ihc  seals  is  very  extraordinary ;  for 
inalnnd  of  being  more  or  less  hollow  Hi  the  middle  of  its 
artienlar  nttrfiMS^  it  offen  to  the  kg  aoonrex  pulley  formed 
of  two  fheee,  vbieh  logetbar  fiann  •  nrojaeting  angle  like  a 
riX)f.  and  one  of  which  responda  to  tbo  tibia,  and  the  other 
( the  lari?est)  to  the  fibula.  Tbit  booo  has  not  only  an  apo- 
physis forward  for  the  scaphoid  bone,  but  has  another  back- 
ward, terminated  by  a  tuberosity  and  forminv;  a  sort  of 
internal  heel,  so  that  if  kiukcd  at,  separate  fruin  the  rest, 
it  miiebt  bo  taken  for  tba  os  calcis.  Upon  this  tuberaaity 
of  tho  nntmsnlna  dio  long  laiocof  tho  toot  pano*  In  n 


numemry  bone  at  the  internal  botdar  hitHMi<  tho 

and  the  great  wedge-shaped  bone. 

The  great  and  little  loos  are  larger  than  they  are  lonff, 
and  the  roidiUu  toe  is  the  sliortest,  so  as  to  give  the  hind- 
foot  a  forked  appearance;  tho  great  toe  nevertheless  has 
but  two  phalanges.  Ail  the  articulatiooa  of  these  phalanges 
are  as  littlo  developed  as  in  the  fnre-feel. 

In  Phoea  aitaMnn  and  an  OtafM,  tho  nngueal  phalanm 
terminate,  as  in  the  Ibre-fbet  of  the  former,  in  points  nuv 
nished  with  small  bonv  n!i-r  at  their  base.  In  Phoca  Motia' 
chiM,  which  Is  Without  claws,  they  are,  on  the  contrary, 
hollowed  out  into  a  small  irregular  tosseL 

Cuvier  remarks  that  what  the  seal  losea  of  facility  of  mo- 
tion on  land,  in  conseqiMnoBof  the  fhortneas  of  iu  limbs,  ia 
made  up  to  it  by  the  awimtting  nower  given  by  the  mo* 
bility  of  the  spini :  all  the  vortwrm  are  distinct,  voiy 
moveable  upon  eaob  other,  and  fbrnisbed  with  vaiy  dialont 
apophyses,  whieb  do  not  interfere  with  each  other.  There 
are  7  cervical,  15  dorsal,  and  5  lumbar.  4  sacral  and  IS 
caudal  ^  '1.1  ;  at  least  Cuvier  found  in  all  his  skeletons  the 
nuMibt-r  ^iven  for  the  cervical,  dorsal,  and  lumbar  regions, 
and  the  number  stated  for  the  sacral  and  caudal  regions  in 
Phoca  Mmaekiu;  and  be  adds  that  he  has  reason  to  believe 
that  there  would  have. been  four  aaeral  vertebra  iu  his 
other  seals,  if  they  had  boen  adult,  that  be  doubts  whether 
Oiaria  baa  noio  than  duoa,  and  that  the  uils  consist 
generally  of  flrom  ten  to  twelve  vertebne.  The  spinous  pro- 
cesses are  very  much  elevated  in  Phoca  Monnchus,  tnotle- 
rate  and  more  depressed  (couchees)  in  Oturia  and  l*hoca 
vilulina,  and  nearly  efTact  d  iii  P/io<-a  m\traia. 

The  ribt  3X9  angular  rather  than  tlai,  and  slight  when 
compared  with  those  of  the  Dugimgt.  In  tiic  seals  there 
are  ten  whose  cartilagaa  uo  attached  immediately  to  tbo 
sternum,  and  nine  only  in  Otaria.  The  ninth  rib  in  tho 
aeala  ia  oltaahad  to  the  aide  of  the  eighth  bono  of  the  alor- 
num,  and  the  tenth,  as  ordinardy,  to  the  interval  of  tbo 
eighth  and  ninth :  this  last  is  cylindrical,  longer  than  tho 
others,  and  terminated  by  a  cartiloginous  dilatuliun.  The 
others  are  depressed.  In  front  of  the  first  and  last  pair?  of 
nbs  there  is  in  the  seals  a  pointed  rurtilaginous  prommence. 
which  in  Otaria  !.<«  ossified,  and  makoi  fit  of  tho  body  with 
the  arst  bone.  (OsMBMna  i^VMaOst.) 

In  tbeio  Pitmigndt  F\tr»  tho  vholo  Ann  ia  adapted  Ar 
progroMion  in  water.  Instead  of  the  lengthened  aniorior 
extremities  and  phalanges  of  the  baU,  framed  to  support  a 
for  their  passage  through  the  air,  we  have  all  Iho 
btjiKs  of  those  e.\tremilies  iii  tiic  seal  short  and  compact,  in 
order  to  support  the  finlike  arm  and  deteriorated  hand. 
Wo  have  the  conical  shape  of  the  body  and  the  extremely 
narrow  pelvis,  lo  &vour  that  shape  so  as  to  produce  the 
least  reaiateoeo  in  paHing  tbraogh  tho  voter,  vilh  tho  ahart 
fennr  ond  poatarior  osifonrilloa  diMwted  hodcnarda.  In 
the  akoH  wo  have  the  defective  orbit  obaervable  in  all  the 
Camivora,  by  which  spare  is  gained  fur  the  zygomatic  arch 
and  the  highly  developed  temporal  inu-cle.  The  broad 
development  of  the  transverse  pio(x-iies  of  the  atlas  is  here 
also  remarkable,  and  the  cervical  vertebra}  are  frauietl  for 
extensive  motion.  The  spinous  processes  of  the  verleboe 
iiave  a  poaterior  daflestion  so  as  to  act  in  unison  fw  tho 
necessary  aquatic  progmiafaui.  The  clavicle  is  absent,  on  te 
the  Fena  generally.  Ml  the  acapnia  is  broad.  Tlio  i 
of  OMtpnl  bones  is  the  same  aa  in  the  Li«l,  and  Iho  i 
of  ribs  may  be  slated  at  flfkeen  pairs. 

Considerable  differences  exist,  as  we  shall  presently  see, 
in  the  crama  of  the  various  Phocid<e,  wril  justifying,  with 
other  discrepnpeiaa  of  structure,  tho  dMikni  of  Iho  hmd^f 
into  seveml  gemn. 


The  trun  do  oofcar  ia  flaeod  on  <ho  obIhmI  aide  of  tho 

a-trngalus.  and  does  not  carry  its  tubandi^  fctthor  hoolt* 

wanU  than  that  of  the  astragalus. 

Tho  acapho'id,  the  cuboid,  aud  the  three  cuneiform  bones 
have  uototiHI  very  remarkable,  but  lliere  is  a  atpall  super- 


akaUMorSMl. 
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crfor^  itiiccdy  at  ihc  left  exfrcmity,  so  that  tticre  is  no 
blui<i  sat'  111  till-  sthxuuctt.  Nu.  534  A,  in  (he  Museum  of 
the  Royal  Loll.-^o  of  Sunjeon*.  exhibits  the  stomach  of  a 
seal  iPhnca  vilulina)  injecttKl,  anfl  its  posterior  parieles  re- 
moved, to  thov  Ihc  character  i>f  the  internal  surface,  and 
the  tttttation  and  fi>rm  of  tba  cardiac  and  pjrlorie  oriBoes. 
ProfeHorOwD.  who  iniide  tlie  preparation,  obaenrei  that 
the  circumstances  most  woritiy  of  notice  in  this  simple 
form  of  stomach  are, — the  absence  of  the  taccut  crecut  to 
the  li  d  of  tlu-  canliac  oriflce, — the  large  size  of  that  orifice. 
— and  ll.o  \eiy  sHiall  size  of  the  pyloric  aperiuro,  which  is 
further  provided  with  a  fin.ill  \al\iiliir  pmjfction,  in  order 
to  prevent  more  effectually  the  passa^  of  undiowted  sub- 
ataoees  into  the  dvodenuni.  The  ruge  uf  tlie  Itaing  mem- 
bnne  are  hardly  peieaptible  in  this  apceimMi,  and  ile 
Taseulariiy  appears  lo  be  alif ht,  exeept  nt  tb*  VTlork  end : 
this  poition  IS  acutely  bciit  upnn  the  cardiac.  No.  697  is  a 
poriion  of  a  inle»iiiu>,  injected,  of  a  seal  (Phoca  vitu- 
ffwa).  sliow  iii;  t iic  simple  d:  ]  i  i  i  >it  of  the  niiJiMus  iTH.'ni- 
brane,  and  the  villi  sltort«>i'  and  le^a  numerous  than  ui  the 
Lion.  No.  832  is  the  spleen  of  a  seal,  well  injected  by  the 
veins,  and  showing  that  the  injection  is  not  confined  in  ves- 
adi,  but  ID  te\h.  The  distended  cells  give  a  granular 
a|ipearHiee  to  the  irboie  external  aurfiue.  No.  M6  b  a 
toittll  poTiion  of  Ibe  Um  of  a  aeal  iDinntaly  iiqeeled,  appa- 
renily  by  the  hejpalfe  Toim.  {t^ntiok^ie^  StriH,  Oalleiy. 
— Cat.,  vol.  i.) 

Organt  of  Circulati'm  and  P/fspii  ati'ort. — Tlie  seals  have 
the  power  of  oftenuig  or  closing  their  nosti  tU  at  plea&urv, 
and  the  interval  between  their  respirations  is  very  long. 
This  may  bo  observed  in  those  which  are  kept  in  oonfine- 
menl ;  and  the  closiOf  appears  to  be  effected  by  spldlMtM^ 
like  musdes  actina;  upon  valvalaa  vbich  abut  the  aperture 
most  effectually.  Such  a  pro?moR  is  abeolutely  neoesfai) 
for  animals  tliat  pa>is  so  much  of  their  life  in  the  Water  und 
take  llieir  fxnl  there:  for  ordinarily  the  seal  cats  in  the 
sea.  iliiiui,'h  it  can  eat  upon  land,  as  those  who  have  »ccn  the 
indni  lual  fed,  which  was  lately  exhibited  in  the  gaidens 
of  the  Zoologiciil  Suciely  in  the  Regent's  Park,  well  know. 
Tbe  breathing  it  not  only  alow,  it  is  also  irregular.  AAer 
opening  tbe  nostrib  ami  making  a  strong  expiration,  the 
■nimal  inspires  a  large  quantity  of  air,  and  closes  the  nos- 
trils. In  tne  intervals  of  this  infrequent  respiration,  it  is 
evident,  from  the  free  moiiuii  of  the  r\bi  and  tlie  general  de- 
portment of  the  Bnimal,  thai  the  lungs  receive  their  regular 
jiiipidy  of  air.  In  a  state  of  nature  a()uarter  of  an  hour  and 
as  much  as  twenty-Ave  mutulcs  have  huen  known  lo  elapse 
between  their  descent  from  the  surface  and  their  ascent 
thither  for  tbe  purpoM  of  obtaining  a  fireib  aopply ;  and  in 
confinement  they  have  been  obaervod  to  remaul  amep  wilb 
tbe  bead  under  water  Ibr  an  hour  at  a  lime,  and  eoiue- 
quently  without  breathing  during  that  period.  To  account 
for  tills  power  physiologists  were  of  opinion  tliat  \he /orameii 
oi'uie  remained  unclosed  in  these  Biumuls,  and  that  thus 
the  sanyuifoiuus  eirt-le  was  not  uiturrupied  durinjj  tlw  time 
of  tbeir  stay  under  water;  but  Cuvier  and  Lawrence  found 
IteloMil  to  llw  mh  dtaNcted  by  tbem,  and  we  must  look 
to  aono  otW  oonfomatioa  for  ib«  ondowpiMnt  of  tbia 
Ibeulty.  Tbiu  Cuvier  aiates  (bat  tbere  to  a  proat  venoui 
ainus  in  their  liver,  ^hich  assists  them  in  their  divings  by 
Tendering  their  respimtian  less  dependent  ujton  the  eucu- 
lation;  and  Mr.  Houston  lias  pointed  out  other  m  i  i  i  i>  rv- 
servoirs  in  the  neiarhbijunng  parts.  ThcRe  provisions  seem 
to  be  quite  difTereiU  from  the  great  arterial  jilexus  llrst 
pointed  out  by  John  Hunter  in  the  Whales  ;  for  in  the 
•eab  the  blood  appears  lo  be  laid  up  not  in  a  network  of 
Tassels,  but,  so  to  speak,  in  wide  canals.  Tba  term  vtituus 
is  eeriainiy  used  by  Caviar,  and  a  nsarvoir  of  ailerial  blood 
would,  reasoning  from  analogy,  be  required  for  the  purjMse 
of  keeping  up  healthy  life  during  subroersiun  ;  hut  there  can 
be  luile  or  no  I'i  .li',  that  the^e  reservoirs  are  intimately 
connected  wilh  the  pw»er  of  remaining  lonj;  beneath  the 
water,  though,  as  yet,  the  mt>ile  of  operation  is  not  %alisfac« 
torily  tnadeout,  as  it  is  in  the  WbaUs.  The  lasl-nientiuned 
autlior  stales  tliat  their  blood  ia  very  abundant  ud  very 


Brain,  N^rfimu  System,  and  Smm. — ^The  bram  of  the 

Ki  t!-,  is  Will  di'\ elopi d,  and  the  degree  (T  sagaL-iiy  and 
atUi  iiiiient  .>ho\\n  in  domestication  (for  ihey  are  verv  ea^dy 
tBiii>  d  and  taught  to  jmm  f  jrui  tr  eks)  is  evidence  of  superior 
inteiligenco.  This  lius  been  lung  ago  obitervcd: — '  Acci- 
piunt  disciptinam/  sa)s  Pliny  {Nat.  Hi»t.,  ix.  13),  'voceque 
paiitar  at  visu  pepntum  aaluuni^  inaooduo  liamitu:  no>, 
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mine  vocati  respondent.'  M.  F.  CuvIcr  too  saw  on.> 
much  intelligence;  he  performed  wliat  he  was  oni.  »!.'  1 
do.  WhendcHired  to  raise  himself  erect  on  hi'-liind  li "j 
to  take  a  s.tui!'  in  his  ttippc-rs,  like  a  sentinel,  he  obetcu  lui 
word  of  command :  he  would  lie  down  on  his  right  stJ.  . 
on  bis  left,  according  to  order,  and  tumble  bead  over  hev 
when  directed  to  do  so.  He  gave  a  paw  when  requ«tf< 
like  a  dog,  and  protruded  bis  lips  for  a  ktos.  Tbm  «a;b. 
appeared  to  be  very  fond  of  its  master. 

Sight.  —  Btumenbach  remarks  that  it  haa  long  U  - 
known  tliat  the  sclerotic  coat  in  several  mimmals  t, 
the  liunian  subject,  not  of  equal  Ntiei  i^ili  i ^  roiisrhouT ; 
that  Its  posterior  part  is  mucli  thicker  than  tta  aniiencc.  k. 
has  also,  he  remarks,  been  conjectured  that  this  struck 
might  infiuemee  what  are  taniMd  tba  inionwl  otengtt  •* 
the  eye.  by  wbnb  tbe  form  of  the  eyeball,  and  eQoaaaMe.t- 
the  length  of  its  axis  and  the  relative  situation  of  the  ie 
are  adjusted  oeeordini;  to  the  proximity  or  di«taDce  cm'  \l. 
olijicl,  or  indeed  with  reference  to  any  other    re'tSj.  • 
Kliiineiilkiich  r«:[a3i ki>  that  he  flatlers  htrnseii'  tltat  ■ 
ascertained  the  truth  of  this  conjecture  by  diiriivericj  l*. 
admirable  structure  of  this  coat  m  warm  blooded 
which  have  not  only  the  power  of  seeing  at  \\ 
lanois.  bat  also  in  two  madia  of  soch  dilimnt  ' 
and  water.  In  the  eye  of  tha  Oroanland  Soal, 
noticed  the  fact,  tin*  cornea  was  thin  and  yielding  ;  Ojr'i.r 
rior  si".,'meiii  of  tlie  selt  rolica,  or  that  uhicli  is  iminc  ■>• 
behind  the  latter  membrane,  was  thick  and  firm  ;  lUr^ 
circle  ihin  and  liexible;  and  la»Uy,  the  iiostertdr  p«ri 
vt-ry  thick,  almost  cartilaginous.   The  wnole  eye- ball  ca 
surrounded  with  very  stroiij;  muscles ;  and  it  vavfimmt^ 
tfodefalood  how  their  action,  modified  according  teoennk- 
stances,  jjmdaeas  tbo  mquisita  ebangaa;  how  the  ssm 
the  eye  is  shoitoAad  when  the  animal  aeea  in  the  air.  . 
briiij^ing  the  lens  nearer  to  \\  <  I  n -k  of  the  glob<»,  id  o'i 
to  obviate  the  strong  refraction  winch  the  lays  of  Ugkt  ^ 
deri^o  in  passing  from  the  thin  medium  of  air  utc  i; 
thicker  one  of  the  eyes,  and  vice  vena.    No.  1694.  xu  H. 
Coll.  Chir.  (Gallerv)  exhibits  the  tunics  of  the  eye  of :  » 
(OtariOtFiton).   the  cornea  and  a  longitndiiwl  Mttna 
the  sabNtotica  have  been  removed,  showing  ibn  oMsdi 
tapotttOk  wbieh  ia  not  limited  to  the  under  aide  of  tb<  -r- 
part  of  the  eye,  aa  inthoee  quadrupeds  that  move  ibe  -.r - 
eyelid  principally,  but  is  continued  of  nearly  equal  bro^ 
all  round  the  entrance  of  the  optic  nerve,  a  dispcr'  ' 
which  is  m  accordance  with  tbe  uniform  expansion  «f 
aperture  of  the  circular  eyelid  by  which  light  is  mAn^Lt^ML  i 
the  eye  in  this  tribe,  and  which  is  found  nasociaied  wjk  • 
similar  form  of  eyelid  in  tbe  oetacaans.  On  tlte  pan  <^ 
dMroSd  wbieb  is  ralleeted  ftvm  Ihn  cavity  of  tb<>  rlok<  t. 
be  observed  the  broad  ciliary  zone,  the  lar^e  n-.-..:  _ 
processes,  and  the  converging  strie  of  the  uvu,  Ta- 
edge  of  the  sclerotica  shows  the  j;reat  thickncs-.  of  ii«  i 
tenor  and  posterior  parts,  aud  tbe  sudden  thiODeaa  wt  1  .* 
part  which  oovMipaods  to  Ibn  baiaflf  tha  eilinxr  *«*■>• 
vol.  iii.) 

Hearine.— The  auditory  netre  in  tbe  seal  ia  vnry  in. 
and  thougb  tba  anrieular  apartuya  ia  dosed  by  a  ntecbx: 
somewhat  similar  to  that  wbieb  shuts  tbe  nosti  ils  in  : 
to  protect  the  internal  parts  of  the  organ  fmnj  lU  - 
sequences  of  the  great  pre^suie  of  the  water  when  lb*  - 
mal  IS  in  deeps,  it  is  evident  that  seals  hear  very  w«it  «<< 
under  water.    Music,  whether  from  the  souutls  of  1  - 
or  ttute  or  violin,  or  even  whistling,  has  be«n 
bring  tbem  to  the  surface  of  the  sea  near  th*  patti*^ 
and  to  keep  them  there  till  the  strain  ceaaod,  wbaatbtf  *■ 
disoppearad.  In  Afiv.  Cotf.  CMr^Na  isii.  »  a  ««r:4-' 
the  integument  of  tbe  band  of  an  eared  »oal  ( Oiaria,  Pi  r* 

showin:;  the  small  pointed  external  ear.    Tiiv  s  at%  >:.a 
und  position  of  the  concha  are -such  as  to  j»iC-'*eHt  no  ira;^ 
ment  in  swininiiii);.    The  meatus  auditnrius  1*  loox  - 
tortuous,  and  its  pari etes  are  supporte<l  by  a  twrmiC^^ 
long  fibro-cartila^c's,  vt  biab  an  aoofMbly  cosuMeiei  kw- 
then    (CiJi.,  vol.il  i.> 

7ci«to.— That  this  senta  ia  evidently  well  d»f^hf>i 
shown  by  tha  kom  telisb  of  the  seals  for  their  fix>d  and 
copious  saeretion  of  saliva  secreted  both  in  anticipaiu^t 
during  deglutition ;  and  tli<-  structuie  of  the  tuncue  (wh  .-: 
notched  or  bifurcated  ul  lht»  tip)  corroborates  tfnK  csid.: 
No.  I  SOS,  in  Mu*.  ColL  Chir,,  is  the  tongue  and  tari-.^ 
a  seal  [Phoca  vitutina),  showing  ils  biRil  e-stremjiy  ft-jf^ 
with  delicate  papilln,  ils  dattened  upper  surlMc^.*  ujid  ^ 
fi)a»uUta  papilUa  and  rugm  at  its  baasb  Um 
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tiet  tdd  gimdf  ftra  iodiraled  hy  black  bristles.  iCeUahgue, 
vol.  ill.) 

^meU.—kc\\\c.  A  Graenlandar  always  tries  to  •ppnwcb 

Touch. — Well  ikvcloiH}i].  The  wliiskcrs  arc  very  slmisI- 
ble :  placed  on  each  side  of  the  taaullt.  and  ai  the  corner  uf 
Ibe  eye;  Ibey  communicale  wilh  nenes  of  rohsulerubic 
iiie^  aod  tbe  dighteit  impmsion  produces  Mosation. 

Gentratioe  and  Urinary  Organt,  <$>c. — ^Tlwre  is  ttoilin  i; 
pirticiilarly  fnctliy  of  noiiea  ia  the  male  «igana.«xcepiiag 
that  tbcre  U  a  bone  id  the  intmnitlent  organ.  Na  2794. 
A,  Mus.  Coll.  Chir.,  exhibits  the  feti  il.  ngans  with  the 
rectum,  urinary  bladdar,  and  umbilicia  uf  a  young  Phoca 
vitulina.  Tlio  ovaries  ure  miclosud  in  tlie  peritoneal  cap- 
aulea;  tbe  one  on  ilie  right  side  is  opened,  and  the  ovary 
bisected.  Tlie  capsules  are  situated  close  to  the  ends  or  the 
eornun  uteri.  The  inner  surface  of  these  tubes  is  beset 
with  thick  soft  eminences,  chielly  in  the  longitudinal  direc- 
tion* and  wbieb  CsU  into  toqgitadinal  ridgas  as  tbev  approaeh 
the  corpus  uteti.  This  part  is  very  snort,  but  ibe  eomna 

UT'  ^  \ii>i  ii  ilh  united  some  way  before  they  open  iiilu  the 
couuiuin  eaviiy.  Tlwi  ultsrvis  opens  into  the  vagina  on  a 
wi-ll-tlevciloped  round  os  tincie.  I'lie  vn^ina  is  separated,  at 
tbe  imtnature  period  of  the  subject  from  which  the  prvpara- 
tlon  was  taken,  by  a  well-roarked  eonatrioiion  from  the 
ttntbfo>Bexual  canal.  Tbe  nretbra  opens  into  the  begin- 
ning of  this  eanal  upon  a  mBnillary  protoinaace.  The 
clitoris  projects  from  a  small  semilunar  depression,  ju»t 
within  tile  tergo  of  the  anterior  part  of  tbe  uretbro^xual 
rnnul.  Tlie  rectum  terniinatt>  dose  to  tbe  opposite  s.iile  uf 
tl»e  vulva,  and  a  comraon  cloacal  sphinctei-musclo  em- 
braces hotli  a])ertiues.  (Ca/.,  vol.  iv.) 

Sir  Evcrard  Home  iPhil.  Trans.,  1H24)  slates  that  in  the 
placenta  of  tbe  teal,  the  trunks  of  tbe  Tosads  of  which  the 
jrtmui  m  eowpeaed  aie  not  twisted  upon  each  other ;  and 
that  at  about  a  third  part  of  their  length  from  the  placenta, 
tbey  divide  into  branclies,  which  freely  anastomose  together, 
and  ore  connected  to  the  placenta  itself  by  membranous  : 
fold*,  betweini  \slucii  the  bloixl-vessels  are  convoyed  toils 
substance,  on  which  ihcy  ramify  with  great  minuteaesa;  a 
structure  that  will  obvietMly  give  grsattr  fcellity  to  the  dr- 
ealation. 

Tbe  mammtr  are  Tenirul.  and  are  a^jd  to  be  two  only  in 
■OOM  of  the  JPhoddtet  and  four  in  otbeca.  Tho  teats  are 
eoneeafed  in  the  skin,  eo  as  not  to  suSbr  fWrni  crawling  or 

rather  shuffling  an  land,  nnd  some  see  in  the  bifid  termina- 
tion of  tlte  tongue  uu  ailaiHaliun  for  enabling  the  )oiinj;  to 
seize  the  n<ppU  under  comparatively  difficult  circumstances. 

No.  1 203  in  Mas.  Coll.  Chir.  shows  the  kidney  of  a  foelal 
seal  with  tbe  capsule  removed  to  show  the  numerous  small 
twauloa  of  wbieb  it  is  composed.   {Cat.,  vol.  ii.) 

Genera. 
Calooepbalua.  (F.  Cuv.) 

Generic  Character. —VMav*  fbrmed  principally  of  one 
j^rent  point  ])hiccd  in  ihc  middle,  one  smaller  bitualeil  be- 
Knv,  uikI  ivio,  aUu  !>u>aitcr,  placed  posteriorly.  (Jranium 
<-.)iiV(>\.  <  n  the  sides,  flattened oQ  the topt  alight  nigntticB, 
itislcad  of  occipital  criislic. 

£xnniple,  CtUnrep/ialus  vitulinus. 

Mjieteription. — Tlte  ground-colour  of  the  bairgrakin.  when 
the  animul  is  alive  and  dry,  is  pale  whitiiih  grey  with  a  very 
(flight  tinge  of  yellow;when  Just  out  of  the  water  and  wet, 
1  )i  e  ground-colour  is  ash  ;  after  death,  and.  as  seen  in  muse- 
uin-i.  t!n«  f^Moutid-c uluur  is  pale  vellowish  grey,  the  uil  Imv- 
ini?  penetraterl  ihe  skin,  anrl  riMidfred  the  hair  of  a  more 
yelliiW  liue.    The  body  above  i^  clonrleil  anil  marUled  with  ■ 
blaekiali  grey.    Space  round  tlte  t>yc«  and  muszic,  sule»  of  '. 
thw  body,  all  tbe  lower  partu  and  tlte  feel,  pala  gtayiih,  he  I 
oenrincT  nearly  white  beneath.  There  is  some  brawn  on  the 
mtiasle  and  upper  part  of  the  taiU  wbiskera  moderate,  un* 
dulatcfl.   Claws  black  and  latbar  atroag.  Length  fiom 
n  to  3  feet. 

1  hi-i  is  the  Phnca  vitulina  of  LintiiruH  ;  J'rau  Marin 
and  Phnque  Cummun  of  the  Ficnch;  r'-cchv>  numnn 
of  the'  liulians;  Lobo  tnarino  "I  tlu>  S|^.lnl^ll;  Mt'Fiuidf 
and  Meerhund  uf  the  Germans;  Zee-hund  ot  the  Duttdi; 
Seel-hund  of  the  Danes;  Siul  of  the  Sweden;  Common 
8tti  Slid  Sva-eaif  of  tbo  modern  Britiriii  and  Moelrhon  of 
the  antient  Rriti»h. 

fjf'igrtijyhical  Di.itnhutlon. — ^The  northern  sea-t  jfencrally. 
C  >3<>is  of  England,  France.  &c.  It  is  comparatively  scarce 
(.11  the  southt'tn  coastsof  Sriioilt  tlov,  but  still  haunts  tbe 
icatuarie«  of  tlte  Tees. 

P.  C,  No.  13IA. 
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Tlabiis,  ift*.— Mr.  Farrington.  ihi  n  cf  Dinas  in  Oaemar* 
Tonsbire,  wrote  thus  to  Pennant '  The  seals  are  natives  of 
our  ecaata.  and  are  fbund  roost  flrequcnily  between  Uyn 
in  Caernarvonshire  and  the  northern  parts  of  Anglci^y ; 
tiiey  are  seen  often  toward^t  Carreg  v  Moclrhon,  to  the 
west  of  Bardsey, or Ynys  EnlW.  anil  '.he  Skcirifi,  cumnionly 
enlied  in  the  British  language  Vnys-\  Mi  elrlioniad,  or  Seal 
I>land.  The  Latin  name  of  tl.i^  amiilnh  uns  animal  is 
Phnca;  the  vulgar  name  is  soa  calf,  and  on  that  account 
the  male  is  called  the  1)011.  nnd  the  female  the  cow.  but  the 
Celtic  appellative  is  Moelrhon.  from  the  word  Mnel,  bald, 
or  without  ean.  and  Rhon,  a  spear  or  lancet  Tliey  nro  e\- 
eellent  swimmers  and  ready  divers,  and  ore  very  bold  when 
in  the  sea,  swimming  carelessly  enough  abont  hoatg;  their 
(Iltis  or  lo(l;;menis  arc  in  hollow  rocks  or  cavern-i  near  I  lie 
M  n.  hut  out  nf  the  reach  of  the  tide.  In  the  >umnu'r  they 
w.il  romc  out  of  the  water  to  bask  or  sKe[)  in  tlic  snn,  on 
the  lop  of  largo  StoncH  or  shivers  of  rocks  and  that  i»  the 
opportunity  our  eouutrynten  take  of  sho  iim^  them  ;  if  they 
obanee  to  escape,  they  hasten  towards  their  proper  ele- 
mont,  flinging  stones  and  dirt  bdtind  them  aa  they  scramble 
along,  ni  the  same  time  expressing  their  fears  by  piteoua 
moans;  but  if  they  happen  to  be  overtaken,  they  will  main 
a  Vigorous  defence  with  their  feet  and  teeth  till  they  are 

killed.' 

Dr.  Borlaso,  in  a  Idler  iV.AcA  October,  1  rfit.  gives  the 
followintr  nrcnutit: — "The  veals  arc  seen  in  iho  greatest 
plenty  on  Ihe  shore*  of  Cornwall  in  the  months  of  May« 
Juovi  and  July.  They  ore  of  different  sites:  some  as  krgia 
as  a  cow,  and  ftom  that  downwards  to  a  tmall  calf.  They 
feed  on  roo'st  sorts  of  ftih  which  tiiey  can  master,  and  ara 
seen  searching  for  their  prey  near  the  shore  where  thewhis- 
thng  fish,  wraw's.  and  pnla<  ks  re-;tri.  They  arc  very  -u  ift 
in  their  proper  depth  of  water,  dive  like  a  shot,  and  in  a 
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trice  li.v.'  at  l.fi\  )  ;u<i.-<  iLiLuice  ,  sutliat  weaktT  fishes  cnniiDt 
nv(';<l  tlie  r  tyi  jiiiiy  cxci'pl  111  hliall  iw  walcr.  A  pcrsun  of  the 
parisli  lit  Sruium  >a\v  lutij,'  sinco  a  seal  in  pur.suil  of  a 
luuUet  (that  strong  and  swift  fi»b);  tbeseal  turned  it  to  and 
fro  in  deep  water  as  a  gnybound  doN  a  bare ;  the  mullet 
at  Uftt  found  it  bad  no  waj  to  etoftpOb  but  by  running  into 
iliosl  water ;  tb«  seal  parraed,  and  the  Ibrnier.  to  pet  more 
surely  out  ofdanijer,  threw  itself  on  its  side,  by  "Inch  means 
it  dartcl  'nlo  shoaler  water  than  i(  could  have  swum  mwilh 
tlie  di'iith  oC  Its  paunch  and  fins,  and  so  escaped.  The  seal 
brings  her  young  uhooi  the  bej;inninK  of  autumn  ;  our  fisher- 
men have  seen  two  sucking  iheir  dam  at  the  Haroe  time,  as 
she  stood  in  the  sea  id  a  perpeudictilar  poaition.  Their  bead 
in  swimming  b  alirayt  above  water,  more  so  than  thator  a 
dog.  They  elaep  oo  roeke  snrrouiided  by  tha  tea.  or  on  the 
1«M  aoceasible  fnirta  of  eliffii  left  iry  by  the  ebb  of  the  tide, 
and  if  disturbed  by  anyiliing.  take  caie  i(j  timiMc  over  the 
rocks  into  the  sea.  They  are  eMieim  l .  uati  hliil,  and  never 
sleep  long  without  m  oving,  seldom  longer  than  a  minute ; 
then  raise  their  livuds,  and  if  thev  hearorsov  nothing  more 
than  ordinary,  lie  down  again,  an(i  so  on,  raising  their  heads 
a  little,  and  recUaing  them  alternatelj  in  about  a  minute's 
time.' 

Tlw  Mal-bunters  in  Caithneiis  os^urod  Pennant  that  their 
growth  is  M)  sudtlen.that  in  nine  tides  from  their  birth  they 
will  become  as  active  as  tlu'.rpdients.  On  the  coast  of  that 
county  immense  caverns  op'-ii  into  the  sea,  and  run  some 
hundri'd  yaids  bem  a.ii  ihr  land.  'I  hese  are  the  resort  of 
seals  in  the  breeding  time,  whcro  ibcy  remain  till  their 
yovBgare  old  enough  to  go  to  Hca,  whim  i>  in  about  six  or 
aavan  weelu.  The  first'  of  these  eavee.  layt  Pennant  in 
continaation,  is  near  the  Ord.  the  iMt  near  Thrumtter. 
Their  entrance  is  so  narrow  aa  only  to  admit  a  boat :  within 
they  are  spacious  and  lofty.  Into  the  mouths  of  these  cav- 
erns the  seal  hunters  eiilerahout  ninlnight  in  the  month  of 
October  or  the  Ix  i^inninj;  of  Noveiuber,  and  having  rowed 
lip  a>  far  as  tluy  can.  laud.  Kacli  of  them  being  provided 
Willi  a  bludgeon  and  properly  stationed,  they  light  their 
torches,  and  make  a  great  noise.  Tbts brings  down  thoseaU 
frum  the  reessaes  of  the  «aTem  in  a  confused  body  with 
fearful  shrieks  and  cries.  The  men  at  first  are  ob1ige<l  to 
give  way  for  fear  of  ho.ng  iiverborne,  but  wiien  the  first 
crowd  is  past,  they  lull  as  many  as  straL'i;le  behind,  chiefly 
the  youiiii,  b>  striking  them  on  the  iDse.  When  the  slaughter 
is  o\er.  they  drai,;  ilu-  seals  to  the  iMials.  1  his  is  described  as 
a  mo'.t  hazanlous  eini  l  jy  inciit ;  l'>r  should  iheir  torches  go 
out,  or  ibe  wind  blow  hard  from  the  sea  during  their  con* 
tinuanoe  in  Um  cava,  their  lives  are  loot. 


Utility  to  Mitn. — To  the  Greeidander  the  Kcal  i*  all  in  all  '■ 
ilmve*  him  Ii^;'nt,  Ir  ■ !,  ami  <  loili  ng.  Mr.  Knrrinijton  above 
quoted  -a}s  o(  the  WeMi  seals,  that  ihoy  are  taken  for  the 
*ake  of  (heir  skin-,  and  lor  ihe  nil  their  fat  yields,  •  the  for- 
mer.' tia\«  he, '  sell  tor  four  shillings  or  four  and  sixpence 
a  piece,  wh  ch.  when  dressed,  are  very  useful  in  coverinff 
trunka,  making  waistcoats,  shot-pouchesa  and  several  other 
convenieaoes.'  Plannant,  Mpeaking  of  the  Caithness  seals, 
slates  that  t}\i>se  of  ,i\  weeks  old  wAA  iiMre  oil  tliaii  liieir 
emaciated  dams;  '  almvo  eiglit  ^allou.  ii,i\e  luen  procured 
from  a  siiii^le  wliclp.  which  selU  Iri.ni  •.:\p( nrr  to  timcpence 
per  gallon  ;  the  skins  from  sixpence  to  twelve-pence.'  That 
the  tlush  was  thought  not  unworthy  of  the  tables  of  the 
great  in  thi^  eountrv  is  evident  from  the  bill  of  faie  at  the 
'  intronazation '  of  .George  Nevell,  the  anhbiihop  of  York( 
Inwhiatiwa  hafa  often  liadoooasiiMitaaUttda;  fi»r  wathan 


fnd  '  Porpoiifs  and  seaU  12:'  and,  it)dee<l,  Ivw.  in 
Fauna  (Jrcatifnuii,  states  that  at  Noiih  Rol.n.d^ha  >b«i 
Were  taken  for  fo«id,  and  that  they  in.irli-  good  ham*.  Tm 
numbers  killed  on  tbe  coast  of  Newfoundland  in  a  good  yeu 
amount  to  hundreds  of  thousands, 

Caloemhaliu  Ormnkoniicut. 

0«ferfp/f«f.— Hair  drier,  doaer  to  tha  leatlier,  and 

fni'  fi  iin  \Mxd  than  that  of  the  Othar  spceles :  each  hair  ft; 
a!i<i  lusirou-.    A  large  brown  oblique  band,  irrrj^uLuh  d-- 
Iilated,  coiiinipnces  neaily  above  the  sl^M^l^]e^^.  v 
joins  that  of  ihe  other  side,  and  is  carried  along  upon  tr# 
sides  and  up  to  the  hind  legs,  becoming  bv  degrees  bfigh'r 
there  and  losing  itself  in  the  white  of  the  belly :  the  poa<«r'" 
extremity  approachos  that  of  tba  other  side  at  the  reel  ' 
tba  tail.  Some  snnJl  brown  S|iots  are  scattered  abooi  bsti 
in  the  grey  of  Iba  baek  and  in  tbe  pale  part  of  the  faat<! 
The  bands  and  spota  become  mora  and  mora  black  w.i 

ii'^e. 

The  f^malcK  and  tlie  t/nitng  have  the  sktii  of  'Iv-  ._r 
groun<l-coloiir,  but  without  bands,  and  with  unequal,  ■st 
defined,  angiilar,  brown  spoilt  tlUnwn,  as  it  were,  at  ksxx- 
on  different  places  of  the  upper  and  lower  part  of  tbe  b»> 

Cuvier.  whose  description  this  k,  savs  that  tbe  pvai. 
colour  of  the  nld  male  is  grev-while,  ana  that  he  la  ive  fr 
long.   The  fnce  is  entirely  blark. 

Accordintr  to  Crantz,  this  species,  when  newly  hore  • 
quite  while  and  w.  oUy.     In  the  first  year  it   is  err*.- 
coloured:  in  the  second,  grey;   in  the  linril,  painted  *i 
stripcn;  in  the  fourth,  spotted;  and  in  the  fifth.  «cai> 
half-moons  as  the  sign  of  its  maturity. 

Thisisthei1loea(ir^dmfaiiidtoiof  Miillar;  Phoeat^t!*- 
fiapfrof  Boddaert;  AoM<i>r«iitoof  Pkllas;  Phoquei(r*r 
lant  of  Ruffon ;  /frirp-Snilof  Bennant  and  othara ;  aad  J.* 
ters'Hik  of  Crantr. 

(■'t' >i;rapfliml  IJiitrihu f inn  — Thv  Vr  1  n  Ocean.  G:t-' 
land,  Nettfoundlaiid,  Iceland,  the  While  Sea.  Kamlchj'-i- 
Rare  in  Britain. 

Habits,  Chace,  ^'C. — According  to  Fabrieius  tbis  spr*.- 
is  very  numerous  in  the  deep  ba}'S  and  the  moaitbt  of  th- 
riven in  Greenland.  They  leave  Ibe  coast  twice  a  year 
first  in  March,  reluming  in  May;  again  in  June,  and  m: 
pear  in  September.  Their  young,  one,  rarely  tv».\  ni  s  hi-i 
are  brouglil  forth  in  spring  and  are  suckled  fii  the  rt  r 
fi  om  shon.-.    Tliey  nvoid  the  fixed  ice,  but  live  nnd  slerp  ; 
vaHt  herds  near  the  tloalinK  ice-islands,  nraonj;  which  ih 
are  sometimes  seen  swimming  in  great  numb«ra  nndcr^ 

Siidanoe  of  one  who  seems  lo  act  as  leader  aud  tcntiw'  '- 
a  whole.  Their  fbod  consists  of  all  kinds  of  flsh.«lK. 
fish  included,  but  they  prefer  the  arctic  salmon.    Wbes  • 
the  feed,  and  one  ctnnes  to  the  surface  to  brenthc.  b*'-*' 
hi*  head  only  above  the  water,  and  <|uickly  ilive*  w-.iL 
cliansing  his  place.    These  seals  swim  in  many  at:i:..c 
on  their  back,  on  ihcir  sidei^.  as  we!!  a,  in  the  ordinary  \  - 
tion,  and  occasionally  whirl  themselves  about,  as  if  in  «r" 
They  sleep  frequently  on  the  water,  and  are  eonsidered  : 
cautiousi  espeeially  on  the  ice. 

They  are  said  to  1»ve  a  tftaX  dread  of  the  toothed 
If  a  grampus  perceive  a  seal  of  any  S|  ecies  basking  on  i 
ing  ice.  It  is  asserted  ttiat  he  dues  his  best  to  upset  lfa« 
or  lM.at  the  seal  off  with  his  flns,  whan  tlie  latter  hcoomt  i 
ea^y  prey. 

Crants  avers  that  this  is  a  ean  les-i  stupid  seal,  and  tU 
it  is  the  only  one  which  the  Greenlander  will  vestarr  ' 
attack  alone.   He  goes  to  hunt  it  In  his  k^}ak,  vbieh  *  t 
tbe  form  of  a  weaver's  shuttle.   When  he  pcreei^  ea  a  k*. 
he  endeavours  to  siirpriie  it  unawares  with  the  wind  acd 
in  his  back,  that  he  may  be  neither  heard  nor  <ieen.  Ft 
approaches  it  rapidly  but  silently  till  within  four  ir  »• 
faihoms.    He  then  takes  hold  of  the  oar  in  his  left  ha-  . 
and  with  his  right  throws  the  harpoon.    If  it  la  fixed.  I* 
Greenlander  throws  the  attached  buoy  overboard  en 
same  aide  that  the  seal  dives,  and  he  dives  upoo  tbe  inttfi 
Tbe  struck  victim  often  carries  the  buoy  under  wmter,  V. 
Wearied  nnd  wounded*  it  must  at  last  come  up  to  lirc»'!»- 
Tlio  Greenlander,  who  is  on  the  watch.  no«  aii.i  k»  ::  »i  . 
Ins  lo:i_'  lance  till  the  animal  is  exhausted,  wIi.mi  he  u  :ti«.'» 
it  troiii  its  sufl^erings  with  his  short  lance;  ami  ihoii,  bl.i«< 
it  up  like  a  bladder  that  it  may  swim  tlie  easier  after  \ 
knjak.    This  is  a  service  of  danger  to  Ihe  seal-hunler.  I' 
the  line  should  be  entangled,  or  if  it  aliould  calcfa  bsM  *' 
the  k^ak,  an  oar,  tbe  hontar's  hand,  or  his  neck,  a*  • 
sometimos  does  whan  the  wmd  b  high,  or  if  the  stel  sbecii 
make  a  sadden  turn  to  the  other  siib  of  the  l%bt  baa^  *r 
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In^k  woald  be  dnim  nndmr  the  waTec  Then,  unlata  the 
GrMofauidtr  bM  pwww  ot  arind  and  duierity  ta  dia- 
•ntunfle  himaelf^  n«  b  lost.  Nor  w  tliit  all  the  danger,  Ibr 

the  dying  se.il  may  attack  him  ;  and  if  it  be  a  femalo  fol- 
lowed by  youn({  ones,  sho  witl  not  unfrcquentl^  turn  oa  the 
,  uriiuer.  iiyura  him,  or  bil««  hotein  ais  ki|f«k«Ml  aink 


CjliK'r|ihitlin  Grvoliimlieut  (Mi>l»)» 

Calricei  fMlu*  dismhr,  Murbltd  Seal. 

Description. — Blackish-bruwn  or  deep  grey  marked  with 
twisted  and  irregular  line*  of  whitUb-grey.  Under jparta 
lighter  and  the  grejbb  line*  broader  and  yellower,  flfoma- 
times  the  wbitifb-gref  of  the  belly  i»  more  extensive, 
Bscendins:  to  the  sides.  Size,  similar  to  that  of  Catoeepha- 
iut  vitufinut. 

L'tcalilij. — Coasts  of  France. 

Tills  a!  first  tli  tnglit  to  be  a  variety  of  Catocephaliu 
ritultutu,  or  unv  of  tliul  itpecies  e.xhibiting  a  modification  of 
colouring  from  age  or  sex.  Baron  Cuvicr  observes  that  it 
doee  not  appear  to  bo  a  variety  of  the  last-aamed  spueiea 
proceeding  tnm  age  and  aex  only;  bet.  be  adda,  tut  its 
erantun  doea  not  show  a  senHible  variation  fi'oni  that  of  the 
oommon  seal.  Dr.  Haroiitou  states  that  Professor  NiUson 
regarda  it  aa  a  diatinot  apeeke,  ^jaiag  it  tbe  name  otAanel' 


Cslaecf haliu  ffi»calor.  ' 

M.  F.  Cuvicr  was  for  a  long  time  aoqaainted  wHlltlwfe 
dividual  on  which  he  fouiidod  thiit  speciea.  It  waa  faaig; 
Mid  ita  aize  appeared  to  correspond  with  that  <rftba  eaaoien 
■tel.  It  was  eaatered  on  the  eoasta  of  FnmB,  and  lived  br 
■everal  weeks  in  the  Paris  Managerie.  M.  F.  Cuvier  de> 
elar«.->  that  lie  never  kiunv  any  wild  animal  (hat  va<<  more 
easily  tamed  or  atlm  hed  ilstif  more  stronRly.  ^Vhell  it 
lir^l  came  to  lUn  .fiinliii  fj''s  P/ontea.  it  did  Us  best  to  escape, 
«Ir'1i  M.  I'.  Cuviei  triefl  to  touch  it;  but  in  a  very  few  days 
Its  tiraidiiy  vaiuslud,  and  it  latber  courted  his  careMc?*  than 
khunned  theiu.  In  the  same  enclosiMe  with  it  were  two 
htile  dogs,  and  they  amused  themselves  by  mounting  on 
tlia  aa»r»  back,  barkmg.  and  evaa  biting  it :  the  seal  how- 
ever took  it  in  good  part,  and  aeemed  pleaded  with  them, 
though  it  Would  boinetiuius  i;ivc  tlioin  si  .^lit  l  lows  wiili  Its 
pawA,  us  if  inure  to  eiu-nuraiu  tiiuir  plav  tluiri  u'IUl'^s  slierr 
liberties.  When  itie  "mtle  il.iijs  iii.nlc  tiioir  way  nut  fit"  ilie 
eiu  losure,  the  M.'al  tiu'd  to  toilow  lliem,  iiut  ilelcrnil  by  the 
iviii^li  and  btoiiy  ground.  In  cold  wcatlicr  they  all  three 
huddled  kindly  and  uanuly  together.  If  tbe  dugs  siratobed 
the  Adi  from  the  s^-^iVs  mouth  when  he  waa  feeding,  he  bore 
it  potieotljt  but  ba  e»bibiiad  imj  difennl  amdiwt  to 


another  seal,  who  shared  his  meia ;  ibr  tbef  Rmanlty  kid  • 
flgbt  ever  tbair  meal*  the  combat  ending,  aa  uauol,  in  the 
defeat  of  tbe  weakeat 

Stenrirhynchiis. 
Grueric  Chararler.—  MuiiW  ]>roinii»ent ;  teelh  compohcd 
uf  Li  liitii;.  median,  roundvii,  cylindrical  tuhen  le,  curved 
backwards  and  boparated  from  two  other  tubercles  which 
are  rather  smaller,  one  anierier  and  one  poatarior.  by  dbep 
Qawa  very  small. 


Dental  Ibnnula:  ineiaon^  \ ;  canines,  \ — \ :  molara,  4— t 

€  I  — I  a— 


Ti'clh  uf  Sii.narli)  nclim. 

Two  species  only  of  tlim  genu*  appear  to  be  known, 
namely,  Stenorhijnchus  leptonyx,  Htnru  li^  tttnyx,  De  Blainv., 
the  SmaU-ntdM  Stali  and  SlanorAyneAM  WtdiMUi, 
The8ee^LMipmrd.  OfthenattiralUataryerthellnit 
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named  !(]>ecicfl,  which  is  a  native  of  the  Falkland  Islands  and 
New  Georgia,  liltio  or  nuthiiii;  seems  to  be  known ;  and  the 
accounts  of  ihe  latter,  wliirli  >vc  proceed  to  describe,  arc  very 
meagre,  though  there  is  a  very  accurate  description  by  Dr. 
Hamilton,  in  the  '  Naturahsl's Library' (Mamma/iu,  vol.  viii.). 
Professor  Jamicsoii  apiH-ars  to  have  been  the  first  who 
referred  the  species  lo  F.  Cuvicr's  genu*  Slenorhynchut. 

Description. — Heail  &mall,  no  external  ear.  Hairsott,  thin, 
and  co\ering  the  wliolc  uf  both  extremities  aboxe  and  below, 
gre>i.-.h  above,  yellowish  below,  the  upper  parts  of  the  body 
spoiled  with  whitish.  Fore  feet  armed  with  sharp  black 
claws,  slightly  curved  and  grooved,  carinated  beneath ;  no 
nails  on  the  binder  extremities.  Total  length  9  feet  lU 
inches. 

iwo/i/y.— South  Sheilands,  in  eo""  37'  S.  lat.  (Wcd- 
dcll.) 

This  is  tbf  Phoca  ieojnxrdina  of  Jamieson. 

Pelagius.  (F.  Cuv.) 
Generic  Character. — .Muzzle  enlarged  and  elongated  at 
its  exiremity ;  chanfrein  very  much  arched  ;  upper  incisors 
notc  hed  iraiisverbcly  at  tlieir  extrcmily ;  lower  ones  simple  ; 
molars  thick  and  conical,  having  before  and  behind  small 
rudimentarv  points  only 

4  l-l         ,  5-5 

Dental  formula:  mcisors-;  canmcs,        ;  tnolars, 

=  32. 

Example,  Pelagius  Monachits ;  Phoca  Monachiu,  Herm. ; 
Phnque  it  ventre  blanc  of  the  French  ;  The  Monk  Seal. 

The  sknll  of  this  s^pecief  is  given  above,  p.  158. 
'  Desciijition. — Hair  short,  smooth,  and  shining;  dark- 
brown,  mixed  with  grey  on  the  neck  and  head,  above;  white 
below.    No  cxlvrnal  car.    Whiskers  smooth  and  strung. 
Length  from  7  to  10  w  12  feet. 

Locality. — The  Adriatic ;  coasts  of  Sardinia. 

This  appears  to  hu  the  Phoca  bicolor  of  Shaw,  and  Phoca 
IrucoffiisttT  <tf  Piston.  It  i«  the  spec-ies  which  allbrded 
Butlon  and  M.  F.  C'uvier  Iheir  inlercstin<;  descriptions,  and 
iti  supposed  to  be  that  who»c  skin  was  always  carried  every- 
where (semper  ct  nbi(|uc)  by  the  emperor  Augustus  as  a 
protection  against  lighlninj;.  (Suet.,  Oct.,  90.)  The  Ro- 
mans ccnorally  nccm  to  have  considered  seal-skins  in  the 
same  light.  Pliny,  in  lii!«  chapter  headed  *  Quoo  non  feri- 
antur  fulmine,'  says,  'Ideo  pavidi  nlliores  specus  tutissimos 
putant  :  aut  tabcriiacula  c  pellibus  bclluarum,  quas  vitulos 
marinos  appellant,  quoniam  hoc  solum  animal  ex  marinis 
uun  percutial.'    (Hixt.  Nut.,  li.  65.) 

Slemmatopns.    (F.  Cuv.) 

Generic  Character. —  Head  siirinounicd  by  a  peculiar  or- 
gan (whence  the  name  uf  the  i^vnub).  the  nature  of  which  is 
not  well  kiiuwi:.  Molars  w  ith  »implo  roots,  short  and  wide, 
iiiid  »tnaled  only  on  their  crown ;  muzzle  narrow  and  ob- 
tuse. 


Skuil  uf  Mrinmnlopu>. 

Example,  Stfmmatoput  erittatut ;  Phoca  erittala,  Gmel. : 
Ph'ira  leiiuina,  Fabr. 

De*nij>lion.—  A\io\\i  two  inches  from  the  extremity  of 
the  upper  jaw,  on  the  superior  surface,  a  rartilai^inous  crest 
ri'-es,  increasint;  rapidly  in  height  as  it  pas.ses  backwanls, 
oImxiI  si'ven  inchi>s  hij^h  at  it^  posterior  or  vertical  edge, 
which  iisoparaieil  into  two  planet  by  an  inlcrvenini;  depres- 
sion an  iiic'li  deep.  I'lic  superior  ed^e  is  sliijhtly  convex, 
and  the  whole  slructiuc  is  un  elongation  of  the  ttcptum  of 
the  nose,  the  true  nnstrils  opening  on  each  side  of  it  by  an 
obluiig  fiiTurc.  This  CR-sl  runs  into  the  hiK>d  or  sac-like 
aprcniluge  of  the  heail.  This  hood  is  strongly  muscular, 
with  nil  ni;'{rci^atuin  of  circular  fibres  round  its  external 
orifice*,  which  aic  two,  situated  at  the  lower  anterior  part  of 
the  held.  These  probably  served  the  pur|K)so  of  sphincters, 
so  as  perfectly  to  cl<i->e  the  sac.  The  length  of  theup|>er 
jaw  beyond  this  cre>l  is  chiehy  atlribuiablr>  to  the  inler- 
maNillary  bones,  which  are  long  and  broad.  The  eye  is 
very  |te<-uliar,  pcrfei'tly  spherical,  with  the  nerve  entcrintr 
diteclly  111  the  axis  uf  the  ball.    The  sclerotic  or  oxteroal 


covering  is  divided  at  its  middle  entirely  round,  its  t«n 
edges  being  connected  by  an  elastic  membrane  tbickn 
covered  by  muscles.    The  posterior  half  is  sub<livul«<l 
four  lonf^itudinal  segments,  extending  from  its  digt  u 
within  a  quarter  of  an  inch  of  the  entrance  of  the  «f«s 
nerve.    This  structure,  by  eloni;ating  the  axis  of  xm/i, 
may  enable  the  animal  more  clearly  to  discern  distant  obfccu 
and  also,  by  the  reverse,  to  draw  the  C}e  deep  wiibin  ite 
socket  during  repose,  especially  as  there  are  no  otovcsirs 
eyelids,  but  only  the  membrana  niclilans;  the  lens  U 
rical ;  the  iris  is  broad,  and  evidently  muscular.  (Iju4k« 
and  King,  Dekay.  Annalt  iif  New  York  Lyceum.)   Fur  mt 
and  long,  woolly  beneath  ;  black  in  old  individuals,  MitwC 
beneath;  white  and  grey  in  young  specimens.  s|>ott«d  rx- 
Kularly  with  brown.    The  dilatable  mic  which  itowos 
hend  covered  with  short  brown  hair.    Length  sctcs  »• 
eight  feet. 


Dental  formula: — incisors  ^  ;  canines  -j-— j ;  molan — 
=  30. 


Tr«lli  of  Stciiimaio|ii». 

Z'vo/i/y.— The  coast  of  Greenland,  and  of  North  Am- 
rica  down  to  the  United  Slates. 

Fabricius  describes  the  crest  to  be  a  tub«rculous  bo4> 
like  an  inllated  bladder  ;  keel  shaped  in  the  loidtllc.  cv<tr 
ing  the  anterior  part  of  the  head,  and  so  pruleclii^  iS 
forehead,  and  conflned  to  the  males  only;  the  femalosd 
young  having  it  quite  rudimentary,  forming  a  »Iigb(  |«  - 
jection  on  the  part  In  addition  to  the  true  nostnli^  t^ 
male  had  spurious  tuberculous  ones,  sometimes  single,  tt^m- 
limes  double,  according  to  their  a^e.  The  flshertnio  'b>bk 
that  it  is  a  resenoir  for  air  when  tlie  animal  is  beneath 
surface;  and  it  has  been  suggested  that  the  con  ii««>tua  ^ 
the  nostrils  with  this  hood,  its  configuration,  and  inicru. 
structure,  indicate  its  importance  as  anrillarv  to  Ibe  tKtm 
uf  smelling;  but  it  is  conllnctl.  in  anything  like  dm\r^ 
meni,  to  the  male,  and  perhaps  is  a  mere  disiinguisbav; 
ornament,  like  the  proboscis  in  Ihe  male  elephani-»«al. 

Habits,  J^T. — This  species,  which  e!i|iecially  haunt*  tk> 
open  sea,  is  said  to  visit  the  land  in  April,  May.  and  J  cv 
rhieriy.  They  are  found  for  the  most  part  on  larg*  cr- 
islands,  where  they  sleep  without  precaution ;  ami  occur  « 
great  numbers  in  Davis's  Straits,  where  they  are  statvl  % 
make  two  voyapcs  a  year,  in  September  nml  M arrh.  TV 
depart  to  bring  forth  their  young,  and  return  ui  Juor. 
lean  and  exhausted.  In  July  they  proceed  agaui  to  iim 
north,  whore  they  appear  to  procure  plenty  of  ftKid.  for  tV* 
return  in  high  condition  in  September.  The  cmled  w. 
is  said  to  be  polygamous,  and  to  have  ili  young  oo  tb«  ■> 
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Its  bit*  is  Ibmidable.  mi  iti  voice  b  ttited  to  resemble  the 
bark  and  whine  of  «  du^-  Wliea  tMHiaed  by  the  hunter, 
it  weeps  copiously.  Ainutig  ihellNMt  they  hav*  flene 
cncuunters,  and  inflict  dwpVOVadi  iS  tlw  OOOllietl  with 

tiicir  claws  ami  teeth. 

I  nil ty  to  Man. — ^Tbis  is  one  of  the  specie^  most  ^•cnorally 

Jursued,  ttntl,  together  with  the  roujjh  seal  (Caioci^Jialut 
iipidus),  furnishes  the  greatest  number  of  skin!>  brought 
to  Great  Britain.  The  natives  clothe  their  women  with 
the  skins  of  Ute  youne,  and  eovcr  their  bo,it!t  and  houiMcs 
vv  ith  Ibe  skiMof  tba  old  ones.  They  head  their  bunting- 
pen*  with  the  iw^  md  blow  up  the  stomacha  iniolUbiug- 
buoys 


Macrorhiniis.    (F.  Cuv  ) 

Generic  Character. — UifTeriuf;  wulcly  from  that  of  the 
other  seals.  Incisor  teeth  curved  like  the  r.mines,  but 
MD  illor:  canines  strong  and  well  develupcd;  molars  with 
Miiipte  roots,  larger  than  tbo  erowaib  wbich  last  rcwnblc 
a  pedunculated  munmilla. 


skill!  of  Mi^r<Tliiout 

Rxamplp.  Maerorhmu*  pr'ih'iirrl'  Us. 

Description. — ^^ale. — No^e  juolon^ed  into  a  kind  ofpro- 
huKCis,  which  respires  violently  uhen  the  animal  is  excited, 
>r  it  eloDCatod  in  the  form  of  a  tul)e  about  a  footlong.  when 
t  i«  proparinic  fbr  attack  and  defence.  When  tbe  animal 
linn  Slate  of  repoaa.  tbe  noatrils  ars  sbrank.  and  tbe  pro> 
>  'Sfis  flaorid.  giving  the  face  a  larger  appearance.  No  exter- 
1  il  ears.  Whiskers  stront:,  coarse,  long,  and  screw-twisted. 
K» '  ^  very  lar>;eand  prominent.  Swimming-paws  very  well 
l.  volopcd,  the  nails  very  small.  Hair  short  and  close. 
■  lioiir  greyish  or  blui'-h-Erey;  rarely  blackish  brown. 
LA>nglb  from  20  to  .To  feet.    Gir:h  from  I  j  to  I.S  feet. 

yenude.—^o  proboscis.  Dark  olive-brown  above,  shading 
tway  to  a  yoUowikh-bay  upon  the  belly.  Under  part  of  the 
■hvcks  ana  ebin  approaching  a  fhll  dark  brown,  and  rather 
..ii^cr  there  than  elsewhere.  Hair  lying  ID  patches  in  all 
hicciions,  giving  a  spoiled  appearance  tO  Iho  body,  some- 
V  hilt  like  waterod  silL  No  naSs  on  iho  bind-  toss.  (U- 

^ar*.) 

iSrogrnphicil  Distribution.— S<iM^\\crn  hemtapibero.  both 
ill  the  AiUiiiic  and  Southern  Oce  uiJi,  between  S5*and  ii' 
S.  l:tt.  Ker^i'.elen's  Land.  South  GeorgiatJuan  Fomaodos. 
.S.itilb  Shetland,  and  the  Falkland*. 

This  is  the  Phoque a  trompe of  P6ron ;  Fhneaproboxeidea, 
T>ttsib.  \  JSlephtaii  Atttrin  of  tbo  Fieacb ;  -Se^-ithphaiit  and 


t 


Elephtmt'Seat  of  the  English;  BoUte-Now  of 
Miouroiatg  of  the  AiiatiaUam. 

,^  .  *        .1-1.  »-* 

Dental  fbrmula:— inenois-^;  snnnies      ;  moiBts^^ 

=  30. 


ttrih  of ; 

Hahite,  Food,  Ac—tK*  onoraous  anima].  wbiefa,  to  vso 
the  cxpreiaion  of  Mr.  Lizars.  'compared  with  any  ordinary 

seal  three  or  four  feet  \jt\^,  apptMis  like  an  L-lophant  wlieti 
oonpared  to  a  sheep,'  u\vus  its  luime  to  ils  size  and  bulk, 
nost  probably,  quite  as  much  as  to  tbe  prohoscin  with  which 
the  male  is  furnished.  Thdite  seals  are  fond  of  wallowing 
in  frcAh-waCor  swamps,  and  resort  to  lakes  and  rivers,  whoso 
waters  they  drink  with  apparent  pleasure.  They  sleep  both 
afloat  and  on  the  sands  of  tbe  shore:  when  a  tiuek  reposes 
in  tbo  htler  situation,  tome  of  them  keep  watch,  and,  if 
nlariBod,  down  they  go  to  the  lea.  Those  who  bsTo  seen 
them  in  progress  describe  their  gait  a<«  very  singular,  their 
motion  betni;  a  kind  of  crawlim.',  during  which  their  body 
trembles  like  u  {jr'Ml  ha!<  of  jt-lly.  At  every  13  or  20 
paci's  they  linlt,  as  if  from  futij^ue.  If  any  ore  gets  be- 
turo  tiieiii.  tlK-y  stop,  and  if  iM^vA  to  mrtion  by  repealed 
blows,  appear  to  suffer  much,  and  the  pirjul  of  the  eve,  whidl 
is  ordinarily  bluish-creen.  becomes  blood-rcd.  Kotwitb* 
standing  their  unwieldiness  bowm-er,  they  hatro  boon  known 
to  ascend  low  downs  of  15  or  90  feet  dovalion.  in  order  to 
reach  small  ponds  of  water.  Tbe  cry  of  the  female  and  tbo 
jouiiK  is  said  to  resemble  the  lowing  of  an  ox.  but  the  hoarse 
mirj^jlmt;  singular  voice  of  the  male,  strengthened  by  the 
prolwsrii,  \%  deHcrihcd  as  bfiiig  audible  to  a  jjrcat  distance, 
and  as  wild  and  frightful.  To  obtain  shelter  from  the  heat 
of  the  sun,  when  lyiiij;  on  the  shore  by  day.  they  rover 
themselves,  by  the  aid  of  their  pavvs,  with  the  moist  sand. 
They  perform  a  sort  of  migration  in  order  to  avoid  the  ex- 
tremes of  best  and  eold,  leaving  tbo  south  in  ibe  beginning 
of  winter  Ibr  moco  tempofatecliraes,and  retiring  aouihward 
again  in  sunmor.  About  a  month  afterwards,  the  females 
bring  forth  one,  very  rarel)  two,  crrordmt;  to  l'<'i<m  ;  t;etie» 
rally  two,  accordms;  to  Anson.  The  young  woigh  about 
70ll).s  .  mill  ai  u  between  f  uraiid  five  feet  loiiK  at  tlie-rbirlh, 
the  male,  even  at  that  early  period,  bcin);  lar|;er  than  the 
fernaic.  .\t  this  lime  it  is  slated  that  the  mothers  arc  all 
collected  near  tbe  bhore,  surrounded  by  the  males,  who 

{irevenl  them  from  returning  to  sea  lill  the  period  uf  suck* 
iog  is  past,  during  whieb  operation  tbe  female  lies  on  her 
side.  The  young  grow  so  rapidly  that  they  are  said  to 
double  their  <iri<;inal  dimensions  in  eii^ht  days,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  third  year  iliey  have  attained  a  Itn^'h  c  f  fioni 
18  to  2j  feel  and  upwards,  when  they  iiirria'^-  prmcipally  in 
fatuess.  At  this  per.iid  the  prplm^cis  apj  cars  in  the  mule. 
Six  or  seven  weeks  ^'laj  si!  before  the  young  are  (-(inducted 
to  sea.  to  familiarise  them  with  which  the  whole  troop 
abandon  the  sboro,swiiiiiDing about  fur  three  weck:>  or  mors^ 
wh*n  llioy  nltun  to  tbo  eoants  for  tbo  purpoao  of  biaodiug. 
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The  younij  males  »Uy  with  Iho  females  till  their  proboscis 

is  (lcvelo|'e«l,  unnnuncing  lhat  iliey  have  arrived  at  malunty. 
During  the  bncdiiig  season,  bloody  battles  take  jilare  among 
the  males,  in  which  they  are  often  severely  wounded,  but 
reiely  killed,  while  the  fuinales  calmly  wait  the  \iisue,  and 
receive  the  conqueror.  The  period  of  gestation  is  said  to  be 
nine  ur  ten  tnoiiths. 

They  are  a  harmless  race,  never  attacking  man  unless  in 
defence  of  tberaselves  and  tlieir  young.  One  of  Anson's 
sailors  lost  his  life  by  exasperating  a  mother  in  whose  pre 
scnce  he  skinned  her  young  one.  Tiieir  disposition  is  how- 
ever gentle  and  afTe^rtionate ;  and  a  youn^  one,  petted  by  an 
English  seaman,  became  so  attached  lo  his  master  fnnu  kind 
treatment  for  a  few  months,  that  it  would  come  to  his  call, 
allow  him  to  mount  upon  its  back,  and  put  his  hands  into 
its  mouth.  Their  Iciiijth  of  life  is  estimated  at  25  or  30 
years. 

Utility  to  ^fan. — The  tongues  of  Sea-Elephants,  when 
sailed,  are  coniiidered  savoury  and  wholesome,  but  the  t!e»li 
is  black,  oily,  and  indigestible.  The  heart,  though  tough 
and  hard,  is  sometimes  eaten,  but  the  liver  appears  to  be 
unwholesome.  The  skin,  though  not  valued  for  its  fur,  is 
extensively  used  for  carriage  and  horse  harness,  on  account 
of  lis  thickness  and  strength.  But  the  oil  is  the  great  ob- 
ject for  which  the  animal  is  hunted.  It  is  clear,  inodorous, 
and  is  saiil  never  to  become  rancid,  nor  to  give  out  any 
disagreeable  savour  in  cookmt;.  It  burns  slowly,  but,  ac- 
cording to  general  report,  pro<luccs  neither  smoke  nor  smell. 
The  r|uaiitity  alforded  by  a  lari^c  individual  amounts  to 
1400  or  l.'iliO  lbs.,  for  the  bhiblter  is  as  thick  as  it  is  in 
many  of  the  whales,  often  more  than  a  fool.  The  blubber 
is  prepared  like  lhat  of  whales,  excepting  thai  in  the  case 
of  the  »«>al*  lha  operation  is  performed  on  shore.  It  is  em- 
ployed ill  Rutland  cliieMy  in  the  manufacture  of  cloth  ;  and 
IS  also  used  lo  a  consideiable  extent  in  ChiiKi. 


Klvphuit  8«il.  Kfinal*. 

Arctoccpalus.  (F.  Cur.) 
Generic  ChnraehT. —  Moid  with  a  narrow  retracted 
muzzle.  TIic  four  iiiterinediale  iin  isors  of  the  upper  jiiw 
separated  iii  tlieir  middle  by  a  deep  uoich;  the  lower  in- 
cisors notched  from  before  backwards.  Molars  with  a  single 
tuot,  less  thick  than  the  crown,  which  consists  of  a  tubercle, 


furnished  at  its  base  before  and  behind  with  a  imalki 

tubercle.    External  ear^. 


Skall  of  ArcWorphaliu. 


Dental  formula:  —  Incisors  — ;  canines  - — moUj 


Trrlh  ur  ATlnr«p1iaIliK 

Example,  Arctocephaliis  uniniis. 

Dwnption.-  Sue  of  a  larae  bear;  girth  at  the  shoo'i* 
five  feel,  near  the  lull  20  inches.  Fur  brown,  acquihn;  i 
greyish  lint  at  tile  |)oint  of  the  hairs  in  old  a;;e.  Extr  .* 
ears  1  inch  b  lines  long,  conical,  crei-l,  cuvorcd  with  *• 
hair,  and  opening  by  an  oblong  slit,  which  is  thnt  : 
the  water.  Nails  very  slender  and  minute.  JLcngtk  *• 
feet. 

Gcdgriiphical  Distribution. — Islands  on  the  north-««« 
point  of  America.    Kanitchatka.    The  Kurdo  Islands. 

This  is  the  Otaria  ursina  of  De^marcsl ;  Pftocxi  «re 
of  Linnicus;  Urtui  murinua,  Sru  Hear,  of  Stvllcr;  i'rVJ 
Miiriii  of  Buffoii ;  the  L'rtine  Seal  of  some  authors. 

Habits,  ^c.  —  \YhLn  these  migratory  seals  appear  -i 
Kaintchaua  and  the  Kuriles  early  in  the  spring,  they  t** 
in  high  condition,  and  the  females  are  pregnant.  Tbr«  :t' 
mam  on  or  about  the  shore  for  two  months,  during  w^<s 
the  females  bring  forth.  They  are  polygamous,  aitd  Lr«  ^ 
families,  every  male  being  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  Imami 
(from  60  to  80),  whom  he  guards  with  the  greatest  jfl«lg«i 
Tlicse  families,  eich,  including  the  youo^  aoiountaoj  9 
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100 or  ISO.  live  separate.  IhouKh  they  crowd  the  shore,  and 
that  to  Kuch  an  extent  on  the  inlands  off  tite  north-west 
point  of  America,  that  it  it  taid  tbej  oblige  the  traTeller  to 
auit  ti  and  seal*  tba  Mighbouring  rocks.  Both  male  and 
female  are  very  alfeeltonate  to  tliair  younir.  fierce  in 
their  (iL-ftMicL- :  but  the  males  atV  oAen  tyr.nurany  cruel  to 
till'  ffiimlcs,  uhicli  arc  very  submissive.  If  oiu-  fiuiuly 
<T  on  the  station  of  another,  a  gt  ncral  li;:ht  is  the  ron- 

seqiu-iice.  They  will  not,  in  fact  they  dure  not.  leavr  their 
Stations,  for  if  they  did  they  mu«l  enrrourli  on  that  of  soinf 
other  family.  Steller  relatcw  that  he  had  been  betel  by  these 
Mala  Ibr  aix  hours  tog  ether,  and  was  at  last  obliged  to  climb 
a  pieeipiee  to  gat  rid  of  the  infariatad  aoimals,  at  the  immi* 
nent  peril  of  his  life.  Ther  have  their  war-notes  and  aeteral 

iiiher  iiiii  iintinns.  \Vhen  arniu  iis  iliemsi'hes  on  tberiMlik 
ihi  v  li>w  likf  a  <  o\v,  i  liii  p  like  a  rru  kc!  aflor  a  victory,  and, 
wlii'ii  ihfv  ari-  wminiKil,  cry  likcH  ^^lK•l]1.  Tlicy  swim  very 
Rwilily,  nml  are  as  |j;rL'at  a  terror  to  other  seals  as  the  Sea- 
Lion  IS  to  them. 

UtiHtw  to  Man. — The  skiD,  which  is  very  thick,  ii  covered 
with  hair,  like  that  of  the  eommon  seal,  but  a  great  deal 
longer.  alaadinK  •net.  and  vary  thick.  There  ia  a  very 
tHiA  hrownish-rra  wool  close  to  the  skm.  In  tlie  old  males 
there  it  hair  two  inches  loti^  round  iht<  m-rk,  erect  and 
stilT,  so  that  when  the  animal  is  ihy,  ii  Khiks  torger  than 
wlicn  :l  i-s  in  the  water.  Tiie  hlack  hnir^  iire  with 
white  III  the  aged.  The  females  ore  some  asli-ci)i  lurcd,  some 
partly  asli-coloured  and  partly  brown.  Tin!  »kuis  uC  the 
young  are  highly  prized  for  cluthing ;  and  Steller  speaks  of 
a  garment  which  he  had  made  for  bimielf  from  one, 
he  wet  in  Bebring  t  Uand,  with  gratefol  feaembcMieB. 


Arrt>>c<>|<li«]«is  iiriiniii. 

Platyrhyuchus.   (F.  Cuv.) 

Cfeiurie  Cilaraclm— Incisors  pointed;  nolan  with  no 
secondary  point,  except  at  their  anterior  part.  Cerehral 

region  very  much  elevated,  and  the  rounle  mnch  move  eu- 

largcfl  than  in  Arrtorfphahit.  The  c mniU'te  number  of 
teeth  the  same  as  ia  that  genus.    External  cars. 


Mi.ill  of  in»tvrb\ti-!i  n. 


If  a  number  of  species  have  been  confounded  under  the 
name  of  Sea  Bear,  thero  have  been  scveial  honoured  with 
the  iiaaeof  See  Lions,  and.  amuog  them,  the  £l«phant 


Seal  above  noticed.  M.  Lesson  enumerates  three  speeietof 
lHatyrhyncJuu!—\,  IHiUyrhynchtu  leonintu  {Otaria  jth 
bata,  iMSin.,  the  Sea  Lion  uf  Steller  and  Pernetiy) ;  % 
Platyrhynehtu  molouinut.  Less.  {(Haria  moltMina  of  the 
zoolosry  uf  \a  Coquillo.  Leas.,  and  Gamol):  and  3.  Pta^ 
tyrlifftirhux  ('nuiiir  iOiurif  (jiiciin  nf  Qui>\  asirl  CainiardK 
To  the  first  of  llie-e  lie  asMi'^Ms  llie  luii-in  lie  i>lmiil>,  KUch 
as  the  FiilklaiKl*  .iinl  Tieria  iK-1  Fiieyu.  aiMri,'  tiiai  Sieller 
found  It  in  the  northern  hcroispheic  at  the  Kunles;  for  the 
sccnii'l  and  third  the  FUklanda  are  the  only  locality  given 
(Manuel.) 

Dr.  Hamilton  also  records  three  speoies:— 1.  The  Sen 

Limt/  Steller  {Phnea  jubata,  Gmel.);  8,  th»  Sea  Lion 
tif  Finnter  {Leo  marinut.  Buff.):  and  3,  the  Sea  Lion  of 
Ptnully  { P/'th/rhi/iir/iw  /f /n/»/K*  of  F.  Cuvu  rt.  To  ilic 
first  of  these  he  a-^i^iis  tiie  easlern  »hore"i  uf  Kaintclmika 
ami  the  Kunlo  Islands  and  ns  lur  an  Mal»ni:)i,  adding  iliat 
they  abound  in  Behring's  Island,  and  that  Steller  aUu  saw 
them  in  abundance  on  the  coasts  uf  America  in  July;  he 
aiu>igns  the  southern  hemisphere  to  the  second,  and  tiie 
Falkland  Islands  to  the  third.  We  leleet  as  our  example 
thg  Sea  LUm  tf  FvnUt. 
Desen'ptioH. — Skin  thick.   Hair  reddish,  vellowish,  or 

dark  brown;  no  fur  <ir  short  woolly  hair  uniler  the  loiifj 
hair.  A  miine  on  ihc  neck  of  the  male  reachinj*  In  the 
shoulders.  Head  >n)nll  in  prnjiortion  to  the  body,  which  is 
everywhere  equally  ihick-lookin:;.  as  BuHon  describes  it, 
like  a  great  cylinder,  more  i-uiied  for  rolling  than  walk.n>;. 
Rar«  conical,  about  6  or  7  lines  long,  cartilage  Arm  and  stiff, 
but  vet  rather  curled  at  the  margin.  Upper  lip  overhanging 
the  iower,  both  ftaraiahed  with  long;  eoaiae,  black  whishera, 
whieb  become  white  vridi  age.  Length  from  10  to  14  f^et ; 
the  females  shorter  and  more  slender. 

Habits,  — Captain  Cook  slates  that  it  is  not  at  all 
perilous  to  go  niiiiiiit;  liicx'  animals,  for  they  either  lied  or 
stood  still.  The  only  dandier  was  in  i<oiiiu;  between  them 
and  the  sea;  Ibr  if  they  took  fright  at  anything,  they  would 
come  down  in  tueh  nuuibars,  that  the  person  in  the  way 
would  lo  run  over.  When  he  and  hit  party  came  suddenly 
upon  them,  or  waked  them  out  of  their  sleep,  they  would 
raise  up  their  headu,  snort  and  snarl,  and  look  fleree,  as  if 
they  mea:it  to  devour  ihe  intruder;  but  wlion  the  men  ad- 
vanceil,  the  sea  lions  alwavs  ran  away.  He  slate*  that  the 
male  is  surroundeii  by  (torn  iwciiiy  to  thirty  fem^iles,  and 
that  be  is  very  attentive  to  keep  Uiem  all  to  Inniseif,  beutiiii^ 
off  every  male  that  attempts  to  come  to  Ins  tluck.  Oiliers, 
again,  had  a  less  number,  somo  no  more  than  one  or  two ; 
and  here  and  there  was  seen  one  lying  growling  in  a  retired 
■daee^  suffering  neither  melee  aer  fomaliat  to  eome  near  him. 
These  he  judged  to  be  old  and  snperamioaied. 

Forhter  relates  that  the  rorks  alontr  'he  shore  in  New 
Year's  llarlmur  were  eoveri-d  wiih  niiillitudes  of  ilii'»e  .Sea 
Lions.  •  We  ])ut  into  a  little  cove  ui;iler  the  slii-lter  of  somo 
ro<'ks,*  says  he,  'and  fiied  at  ~ume  of  these  fierce  animals, 
must  of  which  immediately  threw  themselves  into  the  sea. 
Some  of  the  moat  unwieldy  however  kepi  their  ground,  and 
were  killed  by  our  bullets.  The  noibe  which  all  ibeanimalt 
of  this  kind  made  was  varkMia,  and  aometimes  stunned  our 
eara.  Tlie  old  males  snort  and  roar  like  mad  bulla  or  Uoaa. 
the  females  bleat  exactly  like  calves,  and  the  yoimg  eoba 
like  Iambs,  They  live  together  in  numerous  hards.  The 
o1de->l  and  faitest  iiudtrs  lie  apart,  each  having  chosen  n  lar^o 
rock  to  which  none  of  the  rest  dare  opproach  without  eii- 
gai^ini;  ill  furious  combat."  Forsler  goes  on  to  relate  tluit 
they  were  often  se«n  to  seize earh  other  wiih  an  indcsi-ribable 
degree  of  rage,  and  that  many  of  ihein  had  deep  gashes  on 
their  backs,  vbich  they  had'  received  in  the  wers.  The 
younger  acthre  Sea  Lions,  with  all  the  femaletaad  tbeeobs, 
lay  together.  They  commonly  wailed  the  apprasch  of  the 
people ;  but  as  80on  as  M>me  of  the  herd  were  Rilled,  the  rest 
prcripitately  Hed,  some  feni.iles  carry n  g  off  a  <  ub  in  their 
mouths,  while  many  were  so  terrified  that  they  hft  the  young 
liehind.  When  undisiurbed,  they  were  often  obscrNed  ca- 
ressing each  other  in  the  most  tender  manner,  and  their 
snouts  oAen  met  together  aa  if  they  wore  kissing.  The  same 
author  states  that  Uiey  come  on  snore  on  those  uninhabited 
spots  to  breed,  and  that  they  do  not  feed  during  their  stay 
on  land,  which  sometimee  lasts  for  several  weeks ;  thejr  then 
grow  lean,  and  swallow  a  oonsiderable  quantity  of  stonea 
to  distend  the  stomach.  He  add*  that  the  stomachs  of 
many  of  them  were  found  entirely  empty,  and  thoseuf  otbera 
weiL-  riiie<l  with  ten  Of  twdtw  louna hoavy  ttonti^  occh  of 
ibo  size  of  two  fists. 
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Halirlicctus.  (NiUson). 
Generic  Character.— lieT^A  xery  tiat ;  muzzle  very  «locp. 
M<)lar  teetli  uf  tho  upper  jaw  consisting  of  a  timpli*  point 
vrithout  tubercles:  thu8«>  of  the  lower  jaw  with  a  rudimen- 
tary tubercle  before  and  behind  the  principal  point.  Tiie 
number  of  incisor*  given  in  Mr.  Bell's  vistnctto  {British 
Quadruped*)  it  six  in  the  upper  jaw,  and  the  same  nuinb«r 

1-1  5-5 

apparently  belong  to  the  lower:  canines  ; — r;  molars  - — - 

=r  .36.    No  external  ear.' 

Example.  Halichtrrut  griseun. 

Detcription.— Coat  white  and  silky,  the  hair  two  inrhcH 
long,  paMini;  into  a  greyish  lead-culour  on  the  back.  Wo<d 
under  the  hair  short  and  white.  Mr.  Ball  stales  that  the 
very  young  females  seem  to  be  genernlly  of  a  dull  yellowiiih 
white,  will)  rnlher  long  hair,  which  falls  off  in  about  a  monlh 
or  BIX  weeks,  and  gives  place  to  a  shorter  and  more  shining 
coat,  variously  bloichc<l  wiih  blackish  ^rey :  this,  he  adds, 
i*  brighter  at  first,  and  gradually  fjrowit  more  dull,  and  the 
blotching  more  indistinct  on  the  upper  parts,  as  the  animal 
a<lvances  in  age;  whilst  on  the  breast  and  lower  parts  the 
blotches  in  some  specimens  show  almoKt  as  distinctly  as  the 
s|K>ts  on  a  leopard.  From  a  |M!Culiarily  in  the  hair  uf  the 
adult,  which,  Mr.  Ball  remarks,  is  considerably  recur^'eil, 
and  as  if  its  upper  surface  had  been  scrafied  with  a  sharp  , 
knife,  this  seal,  when  dry,  and  with  ili  head  turned  towards 
the  spec  tator,  appears  to  be  of  a  uniform  silvery  grey,  whilst,  I 
viewed  in  the  opposite  direction,  it  apjiears  allo|;ether  of  a  ' 
•ooty  brown  colour;  the  spots  or  blotches  being  only  visible 
on  a  side  view.  The  only  male  specimen  possesscil  by  Mr. 
Ball  died  young :  it  had  long  yellowish  hair,  sliijhlly  tinged  ' 
with  brownish-black  on  the  lm<-k.  and  was  black  on  the 
muzzle,  chin,  and  cheeks,  extending  round  the  eyes,  but  not 
to  tho  upper  jkart  of  the  nose;  the  palms  of  the  fore  paws 
wore  black.    I>ength  from  7  to  8  feel. 

(jengntphical  Dittributinn. — Seas  of  the  North  of  Europe. 
Baltic,  coasts  of  Pomerania,  south  coast  of  Ireland. 

This  is  the  Phnca  (Jryjihus  of  Fabricius;  Phfica  barbata 
of  Flcmin((;  ami  l^n^  bodied  Settl  of  I'arsonM. 

lialdt*,  iiff.— Professor  Nilsst)n  stales  that  in  tho  Baltic  | 
it  is  solitary  ;  but  Mr.  Kali  says  that  on  the  south  coast  of  { 
Ireland  (Cork  and  Walerfurd)  he  husofieii  seen  this  seal  in 
small  parties,  and  he  learned  from  the  flshermen  that  they 
haii  noticed  as  many  as  thirteen  congref;alei|  on  a  rock. 
Tho  tame  author  has  heonl  them  in  a  cave  baj  ing  like  large 

doRS. 

The  comparatively  small  cerebral  development  and  great 
expanse  uf  the  bones  of  the  face,  compared  with  thai  ol' the 
cranium,  indicate  a  form  inclinini;  from  the  true  Seals  to  the 
\Valrus.  All  that  is  known  of  the  habits  of  the  Grey  Se.il 
temU  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  le>t  susceptible  of  domesti- 
cation and  less  intelligent  than  the  other  Seals. 

Fossil  Seals. 

Cuvier.  after  idvertini;  to  the  notices  of  so-called  fo^sd 
bones  of  Seals  from  the  caves  of  Franconia,  Gailenreuth, 
&c.,  and  the  figures  of  the  supposed  remains  of  Sea  Bears 

•  N.M  Whon  11  !•  tliitwl  in  irtUU-  «ny  c.f  Uir  Ph-n4,r  liavr  no  f\ 
Irrnal  mr,  llir  (cai*  iuldulM  lu  tw  cuuvryi^l  U  Uuil  ll.rjr  lux*  ■  m<-r<>  uuli 


and  Sea  Lions  published  by  BulTon.  tru.y  s\ales  that  notbia^ 
IS  more  rare  than  the  fossil  bones  of  Seals  and  l.Amantias- 
No  fossil  remains  of  the  Walrus,  he  observes,  had  ever  be*n 
found  when  he  wrote,  and  he  had  only  been  able  lo  obtain 
well  authenlicateil  remains  of  Seals  fruro  the  environs 
Angers.  These  remains  cunsisled  of  the  upper  |>art  of  a 
humerus  and  the  lower  part  of  a  similar  bone,  hut  siuallcf. 
The  first  of  these,  in  his  opinion,  belonged  to  a  Seal  ooct 
and  u  half  larger  than  Phfjca  vitulim,  and  the  other  to  s 
Seal  rather  smaller  thun  that  species. 

Dr.  Buckland,  in  his  instructive  plate  I  (Bridfieirai^ 
Treatise),  figures  a  Seal  i  Phoca)  and  a  Walrua,  indicaunf 
that  their  remains  have  been  found  in  the  tertiary  strata 
(Plioiene  |M.'riod  of  Lyell).  In  the  Fiiswilham  Mu!>euin  at 
Cambridge  is  a  portion  of  the  jaw  and  two  or  three  molar 
teeth  uf  II  large  extinct  species  of  Seal  from  the  tertiary  of 
Malta.  This  was  Wood»ard's  fo>sd,  and  was  figured  naa« 
years  ago  by  Scilla.*  In  the  tertiary  of  Suffullc.  in  which 
the  remains  of  the  monkey  and  the  hat  have  ulso  been  dtv- 
covercd,  the  distal  extremity  uf  the  feiuur  of  a  Seal  baa  bera 
found. 

Walri's. 
Organization. 

Sheleton. — ^Tliough  the  general  structure  of  the  skeleton 
in  the  Walrus  resembles  that  of  the  Seals,  there  i<  t 
striking  diflerenco  in  the  cranium  and  the  teeth.  In  the 
adult  lower  jaw  there  are  neither  incisors  nor  canines.  ao4 
the  lower  jaw  itself  is  compressed  anteriorly  to  aa  to  III 
between  the  two  enormous  tusks  (canines)  of  the  upper  ja« 
which  are  sometimes  two  feet  loni;  and  pr(i|K>rtionabl> 
thick,  and  directed  downwards.  The  gieat  alveoli,  or  sorkei* 
for  containing  these  formi<lul)le  teeth,  pnsluce  the  rharar- 
teristic  form  of  the  skull  of  the  W.-ilnis.  and  make  thr 
anterior  part  of  the  upper  jaw  present  an  immense  convei 
muzzle,  the  nostrils  having  an  upward  direction,  and  tku 


Skull  sikI  antrrior  portino  i/ |Sw  of  Wnlr<i«.  SLull  In  pmA'*.  A  alrriar  |«itv« 
u(  luivrr  jaw  trrn  from  <liine. 

terminating  at  the  snout.  All  the  molars  are  oylindrx-al. 
short,  and  lrunc»lcd  obliquely.  Between  the  two  mnuu-« 
are  two  incisors  similar  lo  the  molars,  but  Cuvier  ob^ervr" 
that  the  greater  number  of  authors  have  not  ronsiderrd 
them  as  incisors,  although  they  are  implanted  in  the  inter- 
maxillary bone;  and  between  them,  beside*,  in  youii; 
individuals,  are  two  small  and  pointed  teeth. 

The  stomach  and  ihe  imcsiines  are  nearly  the  <aree  a* 
those  of  the  SenU.    {lie'^ne  Animid.) 

Mr.  M.icGillivray  found  in  the  cranium  of  a  Tount 
Wnlrus,  in  the  Museum  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surproe* 
I  in  Edinbur((h,  three  incisors  on  each  side  of  tho  upper  jaw; 
j  the  first  or  inner  very  small,  the  secun<l  a  little  larger,  and 
!  the  third  or  outer  both  disproportionately  lor((c.  being  r<)usl 
lo  the  largest  molars.    There  were  two  very  small  inctsor* 
on  each  side  in  the  lower  jaw.    The  incisors  arc  obliterated 
in  adults. 

There  is  a  bone  in  the  intromittent  organ,  and  Na«.  ISM 

*  '  Vtr  rorroirihiiii  Muinit  IjiiiiiliwrrBtil'a*  qua  •If'oMa  rrprriiinta*.*  kc  S 
'  4*o  ,  Hum,  174;.  pi.  sii .  «g.  I. 
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wni  lUi,  Mu$.  CM.  Chir^  exhibit  the  kidneys  of  a  fcBtal 
Walrat.  awl  the  left  kiteey  of  a  young  Walrus  :T^eeteil, 

and  ilu-  cap^ti^p  ren>o%'c<l  to  show  its  cnmpooetit  rcnnles 
(u|)v\ar'ls  ot  4(jii  ill  number).  Their  eomplele  separation 
fr  iin  <  arii  other  is  sliown  by  tliL-  circumKlnnce  that  where 
the  artery  in  any  of  llicm  has  been  obstructed,  they  remain 
nninjeetefl,  in  consequcnro  of  tlio  aU.-ciu-e  of  anostomoses 
between  tbdr  vessels  and  those  of  contiguous  renulcs. 
{CtiAil(|fiMT»  voL  iia) 

Thors  is  a  (tmml  na«nUftiu»  between  the  organiia- 
tion  «ir  ttw  wstnis  and  that  of  the  seal;  but  the  develop- 
ncnt  of  the  bniin  is  not  so  great  in  the  femer  U  it  is  in 
till"  hvUer,  awl  the  Walrus  appears  tint  in  he  gifted  with 
ra  hi!;h  a  degree  of  intell^aee  as  the  Seal,  Ibongb  it  is  lar 
from  Ktupi'l. 

Sir  Evcrard  Jluinc  {Plitl.  Tntn<:..  1^  2  S)  pointed  out  some 
'curious  facts'  in  the  anatomy  of  ilie  Walrus  and  Seal,  de- 
riwl  from  the  examination  of  specimens  brought  to  this 
country  by  the  Acetio  expeditions  then  lately  terminated. 
Ths  reauttt  of  hb  examiaetion  weie:  1»  That  the  himlcr 
flipper  or  Ibot  of  the  Watrna  poaaaaies  a  smwtufe  perfectly 
anala<;ous  to.  or  rather  identieal  with,  that  of  the  appara- 
tu>.  by  means  of  wliicli  ilu?  Fly  si;pp(>r!s  itM-lf  in  a  perpen- 
dicular or  dependent  po*jiioii.  2,  Tluit  tin:  duiMlfiium  of 
the  Walrus  does  not  receive  the  bile  throiij;li  .i  c  unmon 
duct  furmed  by  the  union  of  those  of  the  liver  and  gall- 
bladder ;  but  that  this  latter  organ,  which  lies  behind  the 
duodennm  in  the  form  of  a  large  cylindrical  bard  body, 
the  bile  laterally  by  a  single  duct  from  the  liver,  I 
and  pours  it  immediately  into  the  intestine  by  means  of  en 
o)ienina;  projecting  in  the  manner  of  ths  os  tinem.  This 
KlrUfturL,'  ii;tVi.rs  from  any  that  has  hitherto  been  ubscrvcd  : 
the  fjLxl  wivh  wImcIi  (he  stomach  was  found  ftlled  consisted 
w  Jiolly  of  the  Fiicus  di-iitattu.* 

With  regard  to  the  first  of  these  alleged  facts,  which  has 
been  repeated  by  good  authorities  and  widely  dis&eminated, 
it  beeomes  necessary  to  state  that,  upon  a  careful  examina- 
tion of  the  flippers,  no  stteh  structure  appears  to  exist. 
Thoee  who  bad  the  best  eppettunittes  of  ohwrring  the 
animsl  altTe  and  when  nesntly  bOled,  never  detected  it; 
anil  n  Iciter  from  the  late  lamented  Captain  Lyon,  R  N.,  is 
niuv  b<  tvi:u  us,  with  drawings  oxplanatury  uftho  real  state  of 
the  Walrus's  hind  ttipfor  wlu  ii  rinsed,  uiul  nf  iho  specimen 
whose  accidental  di:ttortion,  by  being  pickleil  in  a  smnll  nuk, 
led  Sir  Everard  astray. 

Generic  Character. — Head  well  proporlioncil,  round, 
obtuse,  eyes  small  and  brilliant,  upper  lip  remarkably  thick, 
covered  with  pellucid  wbtaliers  or  bristles  as  large  as  a 
Mtraw.  Two  very  large  canines  (in  the  upper  jaw  only) 
iiiri-<'t(d  downwards.  NostriU  larfic,  rounded,  placed  on 
tiiL<  II ]i per  part  of  the  snout.    No  external  ears. 

In  adults, accortli lit;  in  Mr.  MacGilhvtay,  from  whom  the 
formula  is  taken,  the  ii)ci»ors  are  obliterated,  except  the 
lateral  pair  of  the  upper  jaw:  the  fifth  grinder  alto  diaap- 
pcnrs,  and  aometimes  the  fourth. 

Bxampie,  Trichechws  Rotmaru*. 

I>»Kinpti99j—H«Bk  ■horl,  body  very  bulky,  broadest 
round  the  cheat,  end  diminishinR  towsnU  the  very  slwrt 
tail.    Hair  close;  cobur,  aneording  to  Fabrieiua,  varying 

with  age,  the  young  being  black,  then  becoming  brown, 
anil  Rradually  paler  and  paler,  till  the  animal  in  old  age  be- 
romo*  white.  Limbs  very  short.  Inside  of  the  flippers 
ili'fentlcd  by  a  horny  kmil  uf  ci.it,  or  c  illoiis.  jirodiiced,  in 
all  prwbabilily,  bv  rliniluni;  ii\i'r  ice  and  rockis.  I.4;n}!th 
SVoni  I  U  to  Ijorevi'ii  J(i  fL  i-t  in  ihj  cano  of  the  largest  bulls. 
Girth  B  or  10  feet,  and  upu  ards.  Length  of  the  tusks  when 
cut  out  ef  the  sknil  generally  ilrom  15  le  SO  inchei»  some- 
ticues  30.  and  their  weight  from  9  to  10  )ba. 

Crfaffrap/tieat  DiftrmtHm.^Xbt  fey  Sea  and  Northern 
0':i  -^n.  Spilzbcrgen.  Nova  Zeinbla,  Hudson's  Bav,  Oulf  of 
Si.  J^wrencc,  &<^.    Rjiro  oh  the  north  coasts  of  6riliiin. 

This  ii  the  //  (/;'/;<>.  .s''M  //''rv,  3/or.<tf,  and  (',,w  of 
the  British ;  Mwte,  Vache  Marine,  Cheral  Marui,  and 
IfT-ia  <i  la  granJe  dent  of  the  French.  It  is  the  Ih>rii&- 
If 'hale  or  Hliale-Horse  {Hi'al-ros)  of  Octber  the  Norwe- 
gian, who,  about  the  year  b90,  made  his  report  of  it  to 
Alfred,  as  having  in  its  teeth  bonee  of  great  price  and  e»- 
ccllency,  some  of  wfaieb  he  hreuKht  to^  the  kinf  en  bis 
return  tiorn  liU  voyape  beyond  Norway;  also  fionnar  of 
the  Norwegians;  SlorsM  or  Mnrsh  of  the  Russians;  and 
itorah  ot  the  Laphtndors. 

F.a»  Nob  1316. 


Dental  f«nni}1e:—inelMrs  ji  ctnines  j— mdmj^ 
s  34. 


Holjn  «od  Tmk  «  f  W.ilnu.    (I'  C'  lv.) 


FondL,  flahi'ts,  ^-r. — We  hr\\e  uhnvo  seen  tljal  Ui;-  riiiiicr.ts 
of  the  siom.u-h  nf  a  W;ilnis  ,i  it  ice  I  by  Sir  E.  Home  con- 
sisted entirely  of  the  Fncu^  dif^ttutus,  and  Schieher  aflirtus 
tlinl  it  i<i  not  at  .ill  c.irnivuruus.  Fabrn-iii^  and  Crantz  are 
of  opinion  that  Walruses  feed  on  »boll  fish  and  marine 
vegetables  which  adhere  to  the  bottom  of  the  MKi.  and  ibat 
one  of  the  uses  of  their  tusks  is  le  root  up  their  food  from 
the  i-pot  to  which  it  is  fixed.  Buffbn  states  iba^  ihey  live 
on  fi«b,  like  the  se;iK  es;  eciully  on  lierriugs  and  the 
smaller  fibhcs.  jMr.  ijr ure^bv  I'uuiid  iu  their  stomachs 
Klinraps.  a  kind  of  craw  fish,  and  the  remains  of  youni;  i>eals. 
Upon  the  whole  of  this  evidence,  the  conclofion  would  be 
that  the  Walrus  is  omnivorous.  The  molar  leclh  roriamly 
appear  to  be  tnore  ad:ipt«d  for  bruising  the  'lung  braiicbcii 
of  se.i  weeds,  Fucus  digftSht$^  which  Mr.  Fisher  informed 
Sir  £Teratd  filled  the  Momaeh  of  the  animal  that  he 
examined,  than  Ibr  dividing  Ash  or  flesh ;  and  the  proba- 
bility is.  that  though  the  Walrus  does  not  abstain  entirely 
flrom  carnivorous  habits,  marine  plants  fbrra  the  bulk  of  its 
fi>i>d.  The  tusks  must  be  a  f;riMl  hi  lp  ns  ire-h<iok<  nr  ^rap- 
pliiigs  in  asiiisting  the  nnitu.U  in  chml)  upun  the  ice  frum 
the  bca.    Though  they  s«ini  •so  ru)iidl'.,  arcurdni'.;  to 

»omo  authoritie:«,  it  is  at  dillicult  to  fuliow  llieiu  with  Uuats 
in  rowing,  as  the  whale  itself,  their  progress  on  land  is  awk- 
ward and  tedious.  Martens  compares  their  gait  to  a  kind 
of  jerking^  probably  like  that  of  the  seals,  but  he  rays  they 
can  make  eoniiderable  springs,  nod  can  adtMiee  pretty  ra^ 
pidly  with  the  help  of  iheir  («elh. 

They  nppcnr  to  he  moiiof;!mii,uis,  nnd  conse(]nenf1y  are 
exempt  from  the  teirilile  ronih^ils  \\ h)ch  ore  ihe  result  of 
the  jcalousicK  of  the  |)oU;;atn<.uis  sc:ils.  The  female  is  said 
to  bring  Ibrih  ber  yoini!^,  one  only  at  a  hirih,  either  on 
shore  or  on  the  ice.  When  born  the  young  is  about  the 
str.c  of  a  year-«ld  pig.  Till  taught  by  fui^l  experience  the 
Walrus  seems  to  IM  a  fearlens  animal,  and  to  be  undi»turbcd 
by  the  ftee  ef  man;  but  he  won  Uams  his  lesson  of  die* 
trtmt  Still  the  animal  is  not  ineautions,  fbr  Captain  Cook 
never  found  the  whole  herd  asleep,  <iomc  being  olways  on 
the  walch.  These  on  the  approach  cf  the  boat  would  rouse 
those  next  to  theni.  nnd  the  alarm  beiMR  thus  eradualty 
oommuQicatttd,  the  whole  herd  would  presently  awake.  la 

Vol,.  XXL-Z 
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the  North  Pacific  Ocean  he  got  entangled  with  the  c<lge  of 
the  ice,  on  which  lay  innumerable  Msa-hor8c».  They  were 
lying  in  herds  of  liundicds,  liuddhng  one  over  the  other  like 
Bwinc,  and  were  roaring  and  braying  very  loud ;  and  in- 
deed in  the  night  or  in  foggy  weather  they  gave  the  voy- 
agers notice  of  the  vicinity  of  the  ice  before  it  could  be  »ceii. 
They  were  seldom  in  a  hurry  to  get  away  till  after  they  had 
been  once  flred  at.  when  they  would  tumble  over  each  other 
into  the  sea  in  the  utmost  confusion.  Vast  numbers  of  them 
would  follow  the  boats  and  <-ome  close  up  to  them,  but  the 
dash  in  the  pan  of  a  muskut  sent  them  down  instantly. 
Before  they  were  put  upon  their  guard  by  persecution,  as 
many  aa  3U0  or  400  were  killed  at  a  timf.  That  they  aro 
not  without  courage  or  sympathy  for  their  wuuuded  com- 
panions there  is  ample  testimony.  When  Martens  woundeil 
oric,  others  speedily  surrounded  the  bo'.it,  and  whilst  some 
endeavoured  to  niKrcc  it  with  their  tusks,  others  raised 
lhemst.lveg  out  of  the  water  and  endeavoured  to  biMiid  her. 
Captain  Phipps,  afterwards  Lord  Mnltjrave,  relates  that 
when  near  a  low  flat  island  opposite  WaygHt's  Straits,  in 
1773,  two  of  the  ofiicers  went  in  a  Imat  in  pur-uit  of  Sea- 
hurses.  Tliey  fired  at  one  and  woiindi-r!  it.  The  aniiuul  was  1 
alone  when  it  was  wounded,  but  diving  into  the  sea  it  j 
brought  back  n  number  of  others.  They  tuude  a  united  ' 
attack  upon  the  boat,  wresteil  an  oar  from  one  of  the  men, 
and  Were  with  diflieulty  prevented  from  stuving  or  over-  ! 
setting  her;  but  a  boat  from  the  Carcass  juinin':  that  from 
the  Racehorse,  they  dis|>ei>ed.  Captain  Phipps  adds  that 
one  of  that  ship's  boats  had  before  been  attacked  in  the 
same  manner  oil"  Moflen  Island.  Sir  Edward  Parry  en- 
countered about  200  in  Fox's  Channel,  l>ing  piled  as  usual 
over  each  oiher  on  tin-  loose  dnfi  ico.  A  boat's  crew  from 
both  the  Fury  and  Hccla  went  to  attack  them,  but  they 
made  a  desperate  resistance,  some  with  their  cubs  mounted 
on  their  backs,  and  one  of  them  tore  the  planks  of  a  boat  in 
two  or  three  places.  Their  parental  afleetion  is  great.  Tlip 
boats  from  the  Resolution  and  Discovery  were  hoisted  out 
to  attack  sea-horses  in  Behrinn's  Straits.  Cajitain  Cook 
states  that  on  the  approach  of  tlie  b'  ats  to  the  ice  all  the 
Walruses  took  their  cubs  under  their  fins,  and  entleavoured 
to  escape  with  them  into  tlu»  sea.  Several  whose  young 
Were  killed  and  wounded,  and  were  left  floatin){  on  the  sur- 
face, rose  again  and  carried  them  down,  sometimes  just  as 
the  people  were  going  to  take  them  into  (he  boat ;  and  they 
might  be  trace^l  bearing  them  to  a  i;reat  distance  through 
the  water,  which  was  culoiirerl  with  their  blutNl.  They  wer« 
afterwards  observed  bringing  them  up  at  tunes  above  (he 
surface,  as  if  for  air,  and  again  diving  under  it  with  a 
dreadful  bellowing.  The  female  in  particular  whoso  young 
had  been  destrv>yod  and  tak«i'i  into  the  boat,  became  so  eii- 
rageil  that  she  attacked  the  cutter  and  struck  her  tusks 
thfoU;;h  the  bottom  of  it. 

That  the  Walrus  is  capable  of  a  degree  of  domestication, 
in  youth  at  least,  appears  from  the  testimony  published  by 
Johii  de  Lael,*  who  gives  no  bad  wood  cut  of  a  full-grown 
animal  and  a  young  one,  and  relates  that  '  jlilius  Ever- 
hardus  Vorstius,  M.D.  et  Profi>ssor,'  saw  a  cub  ten  weeks 
old,  according  to  those  who  had  brought  it  from  Nova 
Zeinbla,  about  the  size  of  a  mastifT  (caiiis  Kritaniiici  ma- 
joi  is),  which  followed  its  master  (magno  nisu  et  grunnitu) 
for  lis  food,  consisting  of  a  mash  of  oatim-al  or  millet  (pul- 
meiitarium  ex  avena  miliovel,  whicli  it  ale  slowly,  et  suctu 
raa^is  qiiam  dei-lulieiido.  The  tusks  had  not  yet  projected 
frjiii  the  mouth,  but  tubercles  were  perceived  in  the  upper 
lip.  Tlicre  were  two  h«-ad»  of  adults,  and  those  who  showed 
them  said  thil  with  the  tusks  they  ascended  rocks  and  sus- 
pended themselves  from  them,  nlid  that  tlicir  food  consisted 
of  the  long  anrl  great  leaver  of  mxae  plant  growing  from 
the  bottom  of  the  sea.  *  Vidi  ibidem,"  adds  Vorstius, '  |>cnem 
ejusdem  animalis  osseuni.  rotun  lum.  cubiium  et  amplius 
longum.  crassuin,  poiiderosum,  ac  solidum,  in  fine  prope 
glaiidem  binge  cras<tiorem  ac  rotundiorcm.  Ilujiis  pulvcrc 
ad  calculora  pellendiim  Muscovitsp  utuntur.' 

Vtilihj  iQ  .V<ifi.  — The  tle-h  is  highly  valuol  by  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  Arctic  regions,  nor  does  it  seem  to  have  come 
umiss  to  our  northern  voyagers.  Cook,  after  slating  that  he 
])rocured  soiu",  being  in  want  of  frc^h  provision,  observes 
that  tdl  then  they  had  thou^jht  them  Sea-cows  (Manntus 
probably),  so  that  they  were  not  a  little  disappointed,  espe- 
cially some  of  the  seamen,  who,  (Vom  the  rarity  of  the  thing, 
bad  been  feasting  their  eyes  for  some  days.  Nor  would 
•  •  ^otu•  orbu.*  leaa.  in».  a. 


they,  continues  Cook,  have  been  disappointed  now.  Mr 
known  the  differeuce,  if  they  had  not  had  some  ou  bo«H 
who  liad  been  in  Greenland,  and  declared  what  animak 
these  were,  antl  that  no  one  ale  tliem.  Notwiih»t«ji<iinf 
this  however.  Cook  and  his  crew  lived  upon  them  as  long  at 
they  lasted,  and  there  wore  few  on  lioard  who  did  not  |irc(rr 
theiu  to  salt  meat.  Sir  Edward  Parry  remarks  thai  ib« 
flesh  was  found  tolerably  good,  afl'ordint;  a  variety  amid  \k» 
ordinary  sea-fare.  But  the  tusks,  the  skin,  and  the  cd  ait 
the  parts  and  products  for  which  the  Walrus  is  mure  par- 
ticularly hunted.  The  ivory  of  the  Oikt  is  highly  e»ievnir«i 
and  IS  used  in  Europe  for  artificial  teeth.  The  skins  ni*k« 
excellent  camnge-brace8,and  are  very  useful  about  »bippiiitc 
making  very  good  wheel-ropes,  &c.  The  uil  la  more  valLni 
than  that  of  the  whale,  though  not  more  than  twenty  m 
thirty  gallons  aie  afi'onlcd  by  one  animal. 


FoSStL  WAl.RtTS. 

Sec  above,  p.  I6S. 
We  hero  conclude  this  sketch  of  the  PhnridrF,  a  fam.W 
still  requiring  much  elucidation.  It  is  not  at  all  improbir 
ble  that  some  of  the  stories  of  Mermen  and  Mermaids  ha<t 
taken  their  origin  from  ihjsc  who  have  seen  Seals  aivi 
Walruses  Willi  their  heads  lifted  out  of  iho  water  Ti» 
latter  C'-peeiall),  in  such  a  situation,  bear  a  strong;  rrs^oi- 
bhiKce  to  the  human  head  before  lh>-ir  tusks  ha\u  grvvn. 
aii'l  w'hen  seen  at  some  dii^tunce.  Mr.  S<'ore»by  n  tirm  • 
remarkable  instance  of  this  ;  the  suiguon  of  the  ship  hatic; 
actually  taken  one  of  them  for  a  man,  and  liantig  so  reported 
it  to  his  capiuiii. 

SEAS.  PHYSICAL  CIIANOES  OF.  The  rcltttionsof 
.sea  and  land  in  respect  of  area,  height  and  depth,  totcr- 
change  of  moisture,  aerial  currents,  and  many  other  «sr 
cumslances  which  influence  me<'hani<-al,  chemical,  and 
vital  phenomena  on  our  globe,  are  so  important,  and,  withiii 
the  compass  of  the  few  hundreds  or  thousands  of  xrnrs  m  Lirb 
belong  to  history  or  tradition,  appear  to  have  suffered  m 
little  change,  that  nothing  short  of  the  complete  proof  fur- 
nished by  geoloi;y  ought  to  satisfy  our  minds  that  crery  or.< 
of  the  conditions  which  make  up  the  now  harmonious  cit- 
tual  dependence  of  land  and  sea  is  variable,  that  the  prr 
sent  aspect  of  the  gbdic  is  but  one  term  of  a  long  scries  >'f 
successive  transformations,  the  law  of  which — the  grW 
problem  of  geology  — is  perhaps  not  be>ond  the  reach  «rf 
observation  and  induction. 

Are  the  relative  areas  of  sea  and  land  constant?  To  iLs 
geology  replies,  that  w  hat  is  now  land  was  r>riin  rly  the  tea 
that  ill  some  of  the  mrts  w  hii  h  are  now  covered  by  wsDr 
land  antieiitly  existed,  so  as  to  |>oiir  down  rivers,  contrjmt 
se<liments  of  different  sorts  through  vnllevs  and  ptaiv 
clothed  with  various  vegetation.  "I'he  land  which  wr  be- 
hold w  the  bed  of  the  antienl  sea;  or,  to  speak  raort;  prr- 
ci.si'ly,  it  com]>o&ed  of  the  dried  itiditrated  scslinionts  uA 
the  cooled  volcanic  products  which,  during  long  intert-als  of 
time,  were  accumulatcil  beneath  the  ocean.  Wbelber. 
during  the  process  by  which  theanlient  sea-bed  was  namA 
to  constitute  our  now  dry  land,  a  proportionate  area  of  vhat 
was  formerly  land  was  de|  resscd  to  constitute  the  modrrr 
sea-be<l,  is  an  un»ettle<l  i|ue?.tion ;  but  it  is  clearly  prorwd 
that  if  any  proportion  of  areas  between  sea  and  land  t«  a 
necestarv  condition  of  our  globe,  all  the  parts  of  the«e  arw 
arc  displaceable  and  have  beeti  displaced. 
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Id  the  relative  \&iv\  jf  tlio  laml  ami  sea  lonsiant  ?  We 
cannot  affirm  iL  We  cannot  deny  lltus  em^imu-f  of  cau^s 
vrbich  may  change  generally  and  continually  (his  i\  huiuii, 
any  tnoro  lhao  tbe  uperaiiun  of  agencies  wbtcU  locally  and 
at  uUui  vaU  m  koowQ  to  derange  it.  If  thera  bo  •  RMiorjl 
change  of  taoperature  in  tbb  awUi  ita«l(  «r  eommun  icaied 
fWxa  the  pUnelary  spacet  around  it,  or  oeeanooed  by  any  con- 
dition nfTcetuig  the  radiation  of  beat  in  the  aliuoipbere  above 
it;  th>;  uiR><]uiil  iuHueaofl  of  tbiit  change  on  the  unequally  ex- 
paiKliiiK  and  cviitra<  ling  luiuid  and  solid  ma&BLS  «  nuces- 
safily  ovc^kou  variatiuiis  in  the  relative  level  uf  t^A  and 
land.  Now  ({oology  up|>var»  to  have  e&tablislied  mutiy  facl» 
regardiog  tbe  fiwul  organic  remaina  of  plants  and  animals, 
wbidiaiKliit of  tio deur fraeral  explanation  except  by  »up- 
poaing  extcntive,  perhapigMwnU  ehaug«aof  climate.  Tbere 
it  nothing  positively  known  vlijcli  fofbids  the  belief  ibat 
siicb  changes  mav  be  still  really,  however  bluniy,  in  pro- 
gress ;  there  is  abundant  proof  of  innumcruble  local  de- 
I .iu:;>'inL'nts  of  tl>c  level  uf  land  and  sea  in  comparalivt  ly 
iuodern  gt'i)K>j;nul,  lasioruMl,  ami  cvi-u  very  reeenl  jioriuiis, 
and  it  is  peih.ips  i.'cnfi ally  all  ivvv<l  that  a  slow 
movement  of  laud  is  actually  traceable  and  nieuturublo  uu 
Ibe  coast  of  Sweden  and  Norway. 

A  abange  of  » ttw  degnee  of  tompcraturc,  a  change  of 
llie  relative  height  of  the  land,  a  chaogo  even  in  the  polar 
distance  of  tbe  masses  of  land,  would  nuleriallf  affect  manj 
secondary  pbonomenx  The  atmosphere  would  be  aflfeoied 
in  regard  to  its  nirtisti.ro,  transhnenry.  rate  of  iliniinisfung 
t(  ii!|ii.ralurc.  pn'vnleiit  wind*,  an  I  qnuniity  of  ram.  lis 
puvvor  of  »U8taiiuii|j  particular  ori;aiiir  s-t rui'ture(>  Ijoih  dii 
the  land  and  in  th^  uuuld  be  altered ,  aud  thus  we  see 
10  the  variabU  nature  of  tbe  relations  which  unite  the  land 
and  the  lea.  «iea)eoU  of  oontinual  cIuuiko  i»  the  mecha- 
nioal,  ohaniod,  and  vital  phenooiena  of  the  globe. 

What  is  the  aelual  mean  le\el  of  the  sea?  By  the  le- 
searehes  of  Captain  Dcnham  at  LirerpooU  hy  the  careful 
im>ii±<ur<>tnents  taken  by  Mr.  Bunt  in  tbe  Bristol  Chaiit.el. 
under  tbe  direction  of  Professor  Whewell,  and  by  soiuo  na- 

fiublittbed  oxperimeiit>  uf  Mr.  De  la  Bcche  on  the  c<  i^ii  ol 
^eiabrokeahue,  it  nppears  that  the  mean  of  hi^h  and  low 
water  is  nearly  at  the  ^ann  point,  whether  spring  or  neap 
lidei  bninHMiied.  This  mean  or  half-tide  level,  which  is 
often  Dearly  cotneident  with  the  middle  point  of  time  be- 
tweoD  h^  and  low  mtan  can  ba  aieeriaiDed  by  a  few 
obftorvations  at  any  «^  of  the  moon  in  quiet  weather,  and 
should  al^vay.^  be  emplovu.I  as  the  ilalinn  or  zero  line  in 
recordiui^  I leva'.iuns  ui  uioiiniams,  Irij^IiIs  of  canals,  »uni- 
luits,  railway  staiintis,  .\hij\e  all  it  slMuld  hr  taken  lur 
the  term  of  comparison  whenever  it  wished  to  detenuine 
the  relative  elevation  of  difercnt  purts  of  the  open  sea. 
tbougb  there  may  be  cases  when  landlocked  waters  and  tide 
ritrera  may  require  the  use  of  another  line  of  reference.  The 
horteoBtal  Una  whidi  bounds  the  land  and  sea.  the  outline 
of  the  eoait,  is  vanable;  it  is  annually  displared  by  the 
wailting  of  some  tracts  m  l  t' e  ani^tnemanon  of  others. 
Since  the  Roman  «v?^ay  in  Hnlum  a  Uir^je  portion  of  llio  rich 
niarsh-lanilii  of  Norfulii,  L'anibri'lge,  lliintmi^doii,  &e.  have 
been  recovered  from  tlni  retiring  sea;  but  tii  the  same 
period  the  oast  coast  of  Yorkshire  has  lost  many  square 
miles  of  territory,  and  is  still  losing  at  a  ftarful  rate.  iMr. 
Lyell  baa  oottaetad  abmidaat  ammpha  ia  his  *  Ftrinaiplss  «f 
Qealogy.*> 

This  unequal  action  depends  partly  on  the  ffcpe  vilh 

which  the  land  and  sea  meet;  partly  on  the  nature  of  the 
raalerittl*  coinpnsing;  the  coast;  parfiy  oa  the  set  of  the 
tides  and  eununts.  When  Dr.  Will. mi  Smith,  the  fjeo- 
Wpst,  slopped  out  tbe  soa  from  the  enormous  breaches 
Wnich  it  had  made  on  the  ooa»t  north  of  Yarmouth,  he 
employe<l  the  principle  of  a  moderate  Mioy^,  and  instead  of 
clay,  fascines,  &c,  simplyuaed  the  sand  and  pebbles,  trust- 
ing with  these  yielding  material,  nt  a  gentle  inelination,  to 
imitate  the  pnesas  of  nature,  and  gradually  to  weaken  and 
dc-trcy  *he  dangerous  power  which  high  dift  and  SoUd 
con!4ini<-tion9  bad  no  power  to  resist. 

Tlie  111  derii  ocean  is  the  theatre  of  many  operati.>n'^ 
f  imdar  in  kind  to  those  by  which  the  matenaU  of  diy  latul 
were  fortocrly  a<'cumulated  beneath  untient  seas.  Tlio  bod 
of  the  .Adriatic  was  found  by  Donati  to  rp-(»inble  the  sur- 
Iheasof  sub- .Apenninc  tertiary  strata :  tlie  ^hallow  soundings 
of  the  Bnglish  Channel  and  Ckrnan  Ocean  abow,  in  the  di»- 
iribntion  of  sbolb  and  lsh*teatb,  andogies  with  savand  of 
iMka;  while  in  tlMeorslMelhefwemilatt* 


tuiles,  on  sandy  or  pthbly  shores  gtULraily.  antl  at  tlio 
n:ouilis  of  great  rivers,  wc  see  the  production  of  lim^lone^ 
^a^ldsluue,  and  cluy  deiHusiis,  very  similar  to  those  whieh 
abound  in  the  btratified  masses  of  land.  Whoever  will  com- 
pare with  attention  the  ripple  or  current  mark  on  the  sea- 
sliore  with  Uie  corre.<ipon«iing  undulations  en  slates  and 
sandstones  of  every  geological  age,  will  he  oonvinoed  of  the 
identity  of  the  causes  of  these  impressions;  and  when  !ic 
beholds  such  surfaces  in  rocks  covered  by  other  deposits 
tluiu>,anils  of  feet  thuk,  vmU  ni>t  hesitate  to  admit  in  such 
cases  that  j^n-at  ih'pressions  haiipL-ned  nlong  the  margin  of 
the  aniieiit  sea  during  tlie  foriiiaiu.n  of  these  strata,fitU 
lowed  by  stiil  greater  elevations  at  a  later  period. 

l*lie  disiributiiin  of  life  in  the  modern  oeean  is  one  of  the 
circuinstatu-es  most  important  to  know,  and  yet  is  Ml  so 

Ecrfecily  nor  so  extenaivelyinvesligated  as  it  deserm.  Pro- 
ably  to  eaob  dillbrent  sort  of  sediment  on  the  sca-bed,  and 
to  each  dJflbrcnt  depth  below  the  surface,  as  well  as  to  every 
ilei;ne  ...f  >ludti'r  or  i  \]io-iire.  and  ovcrv  ilegrce  of  tempera- 
tui  e,  liiliini;  s-pceific  ni  thiencci  on  animal  and  vegetable  life, 
lielow  -onio  moderate  dcpili  (moderate  at  least  as  compared 
With  the  thicknesses  of  the  strata)  life  ceases  in  the  ocean 
from  dcRcient  li^hl  and  air,  and  augmented  pressure;  to  n 
few  hundre^ls  of  feet  perhaps  some  particular  formS  may 
reach ;  but  corals  w  hich  form  reefs  cease  to  live  atonehwip 
died  ^et>and  the  abundaiMe  of  other  orders  of  zoophyta.of 
mdluMM,  and  erastaeea,  within  a  few  feet  fk-om  the  surface, 
appears  to  justify  the  belief  tliat  the  deep  bolt.  1:1.  i  f  the 
dark  (.ea,  Uko  excessive  liei|;lits  ui  the  cold  air,  and  tiie  con- 
tres  of  dry  desi  rls,  are  iieurl)  devoid  of  life. 

( See  a  valuable  table  uf  depths  at  whieh  moUusea  have 
been  found  living,  in  De  la  Boehe's  'Geokgkal  Re- 
searcbe*.') 

8BAS0NS,  CHANGE  OF.  The  pbenomenn  of  tbe 
seasww  may  be  divided  into  those  which  always  recur  every 
vear  and  imse  whieh  are  difl^nt  in  diiTefsnt  years.  We 

have  in  every  vear  the  sauie  succession  of  longer  and  shortei 
days,  with  a  .summer  and  vMtUer;  while  the  summer  of  one 
Vear  is  uf  a  higher  temperature,  and  accompanied  by  fiiiet 
days,  than  that  of  another.  The  unvarying  phenomena  can  be 
explained  by  what  we  know  of  the  sun's  (or  Oarth's)  motion; 
the  varying  phenomena  belong  to  the  seiatiee  of  meteorology, 
and  depend  upon  atmospbarie  nad  othas  eircumstaneaa^ 
with  which  we  have  little  or  no  asf  neintanofc  At  any  given 
moment,  the  light  and  heat  received  fWmi  the  sun,  at  any 
give  I  1  1  i\  depend  upon  the  altitude  of  that  body  in  two 
was-s.  ill  the  first  place,  the  lower  the  sun  is,  tbe  greater 
the  thickness  of  tlip  portion  of  the  atmusplitsre  wlrich  its  rays 
have  to  travt^rae  btsture  reaciung  the  ;  the  greater  then 
is  the  light  and  heat  which  is  lost  in  the  pag.«ai^e.  In  the 
second  place,  tbe  less  the  altitude  of  the  sun,  the  less  the 
actual  quantity  of  light  and  heat  which  falls  upon  any  given 
spoL  If  AB  he  the  diameter  of  a  eireular  portion  of  the 
earth's  snrfiue,  and  if  the  sun  be  seen  in  the  direelion  B]ll» 
tlio  litjlit  w  liiidi  falls  on  that  circle  \>i  a  cylinder  of  raya  with 
th««  duuueter  CD ;  but  if  the  sun  ba  bnan  vertically,  or  in  the 


direction  BN,  the  cylinder  of  rays  has  EF  for  its  diaim  t,  r , 
besides  which,  the  rays  of  the  itst  cylinder  are  weaker  liian 
iho!>c  of  the  second,  as  having  passed  through  more  of  the 
atmosphere.  Neglecting  this  latter  consideration,  the  quan- 
litiea  of  light  and  heat  receiTed  when  the  sun  is  at  two  dif- 
fei«nt  allitttdes  are  as  the  tines  of  thoso  altitudes.  Hius 
the  ?ine  of  3  n"  be  in  i,'  \  and  (Iiat  of  90°  heina;  1,  the  qtiantity 
of  hght  winch  falls  on  a  piven  spot  when  the  sun  is  vertical 
i»  double  of  that  which  falls  when  its  ullitude  is  .Tti". 

The  earth's  axis  preserves  its  direction  throughout  tho 
whole  of  the  yearly  motion.  Theconsequeneeii^  watnlaees 
which  sre  distant  from  the  equator  have  vwj  snequal  da\-ii 
nt  different  times  of  the  year.  [Su».]  The  aeeompanyiiig 
figure,  which  is  gsnerally  given  in  connection  with  this 
subject,  re^restnts  the  anrtb  in  its  Ibnr  principal  positiona: 
tbe  sun  hamg  at  8^  and  N  biing  the  north  pole  of  the  eartli» 
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A  i*  at  tbo  Tcraul  i  quindx,  tin-  intersection  of  llie  cijuator 
anil  ecliptic  passes  ilirouKh  the  sun,  and  days  and  nights 
ure  eqiul  all  over  the  world,  B  is  at  the  summer  loUticc, 
«rb«re  the  sun  is  mutil  above  the  equator  on  the  northern 
•ide;  the  diurnal  circles  north  of  the  equator  have  more  day 
thui  nigbl.  and  have  their  lonKent  dajrs:  and  vice  »er»<t. 
Cm  at  tiM  aaliimnal  equinox,  the  pbtooowtw  of  A  beinc 
repealed.    D  is  at  the  winter  aoUtiee,  vhen  the  win  it 


A  N 


fartbest  from  the  equator  on  the  southern  aide;  the  pho- 
nomeoft  of  B  arc  now  iwvened.  the  daya  bein^  ihortesi  on 
tlw  north  aide  of  the  oquator.  This  fleuro  vary  well  explains 
tbe  Tariation  of  day*  and  the  main  reason  for  the  ]>Iiimio- 

uiviia  of  seasons  in  the  e\tra-lropiral  parts  of  the  earth.  It 
ii  evident  that,  Hpcakintr  of  the  northern  hemisphere,  the 
sun,  I'l-iii',' aUivc  tne  fn|u:iii)r.  ^'ivcs  imt  utily  1uii;;it  ila\H,  hut 
greaitT  ahitudesi;  more  pll^^t■^ful  light  and  lie.it,  ami  niorc 
of  it  la  duratiuiK 

The  average  temperature  being  nearly  the  same  in  dif- 
larent  years,  tbe  northern  side  of  tbo  oartb  niuat  be  receiv- 
ing more  than  it  paru  with  during  a  portion  of  the  year, 
and  uariinK  with  luoiw  than  it  raeaivaa  during  the  re- 
Btainaer.  T'le  summer  half  of  its  year  la  that  half  during 
wbieb  it  Rains,  on  tlie  whole,  more  than  it  fiarts  with ;  the 
surplus  being  that  \rhich  is  lost  during;  the  winter  half.  I'lm 
day  in  which  rao«t  heat  is  received  i*  the  lont'i!*!  day ;  but 
it  is  not<iniius  that  tlic  hottest  went ht^T  is  Kfr.urtrly  some 
time  after  the  iongetil  day.  This  ii>  ea&Uy  explained,  as 
follows : — The  time  of  greatest  heat  is  not  that  at  which 
most  heat  is  received,  but  that  at  which  the  ouantity  of 
beat  is  the  greatest,  namely,  just  bt-foro  tha  daily  Meeipts 
of  beat  begin  to  fall  short  of  tbe  dally  expandituraa.  As 
]oni(  as  the  receipt  exceeds  the  oxpenditora,  beat  is  daily 
added  to  the  hemisphere,  and  tlie  weather  becomes  hotter. 
The  same  reason  may  be  given  for  the  grcale^it  cold  ^cne- 
r;\ll>  rillowing  tbe  shoiicst  day,  vviili  a  coitiulorable  inter- 
val- All  these  fiicutiisiniucs  limvcvi-r  depend  much  on  the 
atmi)s|ihenp  cucunistaiK  i  s  nf  liit-  mmi. 

I'lie  preceding  explanation  dues  not  serve  for  the  trupieal 
i  liiiiatcj;  the  days  and  nights  art  bars  so  nearly  equal 
throughout  tbe  rear,  that  seasons  an  caused  more  by  the 
oflhot  of  the  winds  (which  are  vecy  rogular,  and  depend 
mainly  on  the  sun's  position)  than  by  the  dinrt  action  of 
the  sun's  liglit  and  heal.  The  saasona  aiv  not  a  summer 
nti.l  a  uiiitei.  so  much  as  nvnrrenoMof  wot and dij periods, 

l«  j  111  Larli  vi'ar. 

ii.'t,';u(l  to  llie  quantity  of  lieat  received  in  a  day,  it 
mtglit  be  es\pre»sed.  su  fai  a§  tt  u  nut  modified  by  the  almn- 
sphiTc.  in  a  formula  depending  on  the  latitude  of  the  place 
and  the  sun's  docUnatutu.  It  will  be  enough  to  »>ay  that 
this  formula  shows  ibsti  the  sun  being  in  tbe  equator,  the 
day's  heal  in  different  places  is  as  ibe  cosine  of  the  Latitude; 
and  that  for  all  plaeea  at  the  uquator,  the  day's  heat  for  dif- 
ferent days  is  as  the  cosine  of  the  sun's  declinalbn. 

The  diflierent  distances  at  which  the  earth  is  from  the 
sun.  at  difTcifiU  tiiiic^  <if  iho  voir,  do  iujI  nfficl  the  heat 
reci'ivud  in  a  };ivcii  {HirlKjii  uC  th>-  orbit.  The  sun  ts  nearest 
to  the  earib  in  uur  mi<l-wtiiioi ,  hut  for  that  rcxton  the  win- 
ter IS  shorter,  Mnce  the  cailh  uoveil  more  rapidly  when 
nearer  to  the  sun.  Tlie  compensation  is  exact,  for  the 
quantity  of  heat  received  at  any  one  moment,  while  the 
radius  of  tbe  eactV*  orbit  moves  Ibrougb  any  small  angle, 
is  greater  or  less  in  the  inverse  pioportton  of  the  square  of 
that  radius  But  the  time  of  deii^ribinj;  that  an^le  js  le.ss  or 
t;rt'alfr  in  the  dirr.-;  I'-.-uji.jiti  >ii  iT  ;hi'  ?,:niu-  square.  I'mi'-t'- 
quciitly  the  heal  nctuisliy  rei  eived  by  (he  earth  iu  the  two 
halvtirk  of  lit  orh.t  u  tho  s.muv  in  both. 

SEAT  in  a  CUuroh.  (.i't.«.J 


I     SEAWORTHINESS.  fSmp] 

1     SKBA,  ALHKRT,  a  ii:itivo  of  Kasi  Fri>-hiii.1   wafc  »►  m 
oil  till"  'Jii'l  of  May,  ITiG.-i.    Hu  al  t'list  rjllo.s .■■!  the  occuu^ 
t ion  of  a  drugf;tst  at  Ainsierdaiu  :  but  allei  wards,  trulu- 
the  service  uf  the  Dutch  £ai>t  India  Company.  aoqutr«4 
great  wealth.    His  early  studies  iiad  giren  iiim  m  tnaie  f-v 
natural  history,  and  he  spent  bis  largeTottune  in  fbrroinj;  : 
eoUeoliimof  ibemostinteiastingobjMlaintheaniTna!,  xe-  ■ 
fable,  and  mineral  kingdoms.   In  1716  P^ler  the  (ireat  p  .- 
chased  his  rauscuni,  and  remnvcil  it  t  i  Si  IViersbury: 
but  Stdia  immediately  set  about  toriniug  anuther  coilct  ti. 

'  u  li.  -h  s  oil  MM  passed  every  other  in  Europe.    This  wa'«  > 
tUrtutmteiy  di8|>«r^ed  after  his  death,  which  took  plarv  vt, 
May  3,  1 736. 

Sfba  wrote  scvcrnl  pa|)ors  on  n'lentific  subjects;  bot  b« 
great  work  was  a  description  of  bis  museum.  publiabeJ  :e 
Latin  and  French,  in  four  volnmes,  folio,  between  the  jr*r* 
l7S4and  1763.  The  first  volume  only  was  publUibed  di;rt?«:: 
St'ba's  lifetime;  the  last  tliice  were  edited  hy  ihfT'.Mi  i.:  <..■!-  ' 
sons  after  bis  desili.  The  work  is  noted  lor  the  Ik  jiuj  »r  i 
aocuracy  of  its  eiiKravings,  « Inch  ratiscd  it  for  many  veir. 
to  be  regarded  as  the  standard  authority  on  subjects  >■;:.• 
netted  with  natural  history.  The  bad  arrangement  of  il« 
subjects  however,  and  the  inaccuracy  of  the  descnptiuRn. 
which  resulted  from  Seha  s  want  of  scicniiBc  knowicd«^, 
gieatl^'  diminish  its  value.  There  is  a  notice  of  Selm  in  lU 
*  Dioltonnaire  des  Sciences HCdicales,  Biographw  MHinttbL' 
tome  vii.,  article  '  Seba.' 

SKBACKOIS  GLANDS.  [IIaiu] 

•SKBACUy  .\C1D.  This  acid  is  nhi.iiiud  h\  shhji^tm;: 
laid  or  sui't  t.i  ilislillation :  the  pniiliift  rouiists  of  »«baric 
acid,  inixLil  with  much  niarcarn'  and  oleic  acids,  a  Itti'.o 
acetic  acid,  and  empyroumatic  oil :  these jire  scparat»l  I  t 
a  tedious  process ;  and  the  scbacic  acid,  when  pure,  liai  iht 
following  properties:— it  crystallises  in  amall  <vlenri«M 
needtat,  is  inodorous,  has  a  slight  tasts^  is  heavier  ibao 
water,  and  reddens  litmus.  It  is  much  mora  soluble  in  hot 
water  than  in  cold,  and  a  hot  saturated  solution  soIidig«KiMi 
cooling;  alcohol  dissohci  it  in  great  ijiiaiiliiy  at  c-:»mm' r 
temperatures.  When  heated  it  melts,  atirl  a  large  portiau  d 
it  vaporizes:  tlu>  air  has  no  action  upon  it, 

Willi  the  alkalis  it  forms  neutral  soluble  salts ;  and 
sulpiiuric,  hydrochloric,  or  nitric  acid  be  poured  into  ar^  .- 
ceiitrated  solution  of  a  sebate,  a  large  quantity  of  lebacw 
acid  is  immediately  deposited. 

Dumas  and  Pdigot  have  analyzed  this  acid,  and  fio4  t 
consists,  when  anhydrous,  very  nearly  of 

Eight  ef|iiivalcnts  of  hydrogen  8  or  A*  7 
Ten  equivalents  of  eurbon  .  .  60  or  65*  :t 
TbrNaqnivalanlsofo.\ygeu   .   24  or -26*1 


Equi\aleut    'J2  ItiU- 

When  subliineii.  it  contains  an  equivalent  of  tenter. 
SEBASTIAN.  rPoBTCSAL.] 

SEliAJBTIAN.  DOM,  tbe  posthumous  son  of  the  Infasu 
DomJoam.b\' Joanna,  daughter  of  the  emperor  CliarU!»  \  . 
was  bom  al  Lisbon,  July  '2Uth.  ISiA.  After  the  death  -f 
hij  grandfather,  Joani  III,,  in  l  ji7,  Sebastian,  nh.i  n3< 
then  only  three  years  old.  useciuieJ  tlu-  ihrono  of  Portur;. 
the  regency  being  vested  in  the  w  id  r.vwl  que«n,  Caihenr; 
of  Austria,  in  conformity  with  the  will  of  the  late  k  i,. 
From  infancy  Sebastian  snowed  that  the  love  of  arrns  wou  ^ 
be  his  ruling  passion.  Possessed  of  a  romantic  di»|>au;»^ 
and  an  extraordinary  admiration  of  dlivalrous  expioiis.  t'', 
bis  tbougbta  tended  to  tbe  entire  suljeetion  of  Afnra.  w  bi  r  <- 
bis  ancestors  had  made  considerable  conquests.  At  the  a^-.- 
nf  twenty  (in  1074)  be  undertook  acam|iaii;ti  oju:  un*!  t> 
Moors  of  .AfiK-a.  in  w  hirh  however  ho  gamed  aiUai>iv;'- 
Soon  afierw aids,  the  troubles  which  arose  in  Afrua  j;-..  i 
bim  the  opportunity  of  carrying  bis  pigantic  prujtx-r*  ir/. 
execution.  Muley  Abdullah,  sultan  of  Fei  and  M.  roc-.- 
had  been  succeed«i  by  his  son  Muley  Mohammed,  iti  t»f^~ 
sition  to  the  order  of  succosHton  established  by  the  sbwijv 
that  the  wns  slwuld  succeed  in  tbe  order  of  their  binlu  t> 
tbe  exclusion  of  the  grandsons,  and  which  would  have  r*- 
quired  the  succession  of  his  uncle.  Kno  ainj;  thai  lu>  Ufo  »a> 
in  danger.  Abdu  l-mnuicn,  the  luM  bioiher  of  Ahdulisa, 
on  wliota  the  crown  should  have  devolved,  acojmpan.cl  i  , 
his  younger  biothei-s  Abdu  l-mahk  and  Ahmed,  fled  i 
Trt^mecen,  where  ho  wa«  put  to  death  by  assassins  wbawi--? 
paid  by  bis  nephew.    Abdu-l-mlUi|L  retired  to  Alfpsi^ 
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«h(  :irc,  luvving  obluincHl  tlic  succour  of  the  Turks,  he 
marched  to  MMooeOb  defimted  the  tuitr|wr,  who  wfiit  o-.it 
to  me«t  htm,  and  mode  himself  muter  of  thit  <  a;>.;.Ll. 

Muhamnietl  ili<  n  ~r)!.'-it(''l  tlic  ai«l  of  Philip  II.  of  Spain; 
lull  aj  lhat  ui  Jiiiirrli  n-lu-ei!  to  give  him  nny,  lie  applied  to 
Sebastian,  wbu  iiMillly  jui-niiMil  lo  replni'«  Lim  nii  biit 
lltrtiiie,  agaiii:iC  tiio  mUicc  uf  his  lK.'»t  ami  uise^t  frieiidji. 
HoWewr,  before  slnrtui^  on  bi'i  wibl  evpcdilion,  Sebastian 
Ciinimuiui-att'd  his  desifju  lo  Piiibp,  who  cariieslly  dit^suailt!*! 
hiiii  fi-jRi  it;  tliouch  he  lias  bL-en  uiijiijlly  accu^cil  by  the 
Fncodi  bi»tot'taD  Lftcl&lo  {Hitttiin  Generide  dEspagfu, 
vol,  v..  p.  1 70)  of  having  encouraged  him  in  bis  attempt,  in 
the  bupc  tbal  be  might  pvri>h.  am!  llie  crowh  of  Portugal 
devolve  on  himself.    Tlie  preparations  beinij  completed, 
and  liie  carilinal  EnmniL-  \e»lcd  witli  th<T  ri  jtmy,  in  June, 
I       the  ariiiaii..''iil  put  to  w\x.    Ii  cdti-istcd  of  nine  tliou- 
srtiid  Pi^rtUL^ue^c,  two  thousand  Spnii;ards.  three  thousand 
<tcrn>ans,  and  six  huodred  lialians;    in  oil  about  fifteen 
thiio^und  men.    TheM  fotrceii  lauded  on  the  lOlh  ofjuly  at 
Arsila.  where  they  vcie  joined  by  Muley  Uobauirocd  at 
the  heed  of  his  army.   A  council  of  war  was  immediately 
summoned;  and  after  lo«ing  eighteen  days,  during  which 
time  the  provuions  of  the  army  were  greatly  ditniniiiLed, 
.•lid  the  oiiemy  «ere  cnableil  \o  c  jllun  tLuii  runs,  it  «,is  ' 
resolved  ttj  b<'^;iii  tile  campaign  by  iKc  su^'e  of  Lnuchu.  i 
Though  on  the  arrival  of   his  encDiies  Muley  Aluiu  I-  ' 
iiijlik.  improperly   culled   Moluc   by  the  clirouiclcrs  of 
the  day,         suti'eriug  under  a  diseaM!  which  soon  after 
caused  his  death,  he  had  prepared  with  artivily  for  their 
ri>r«ption,  and  he  hastened  to  the  shore  borne  in  a  litter. 
II army,  whieh  was  far  superior  in  numbers  to  thePortu- 
Kuese,  being  inereased  by  the  arriTsI  of  his  hfothet  Ahmed, 
yiveriior  of  Fez.  who  j  iiiu-il  l>iiii  m  ar  .MiMsf-kebir  (Alcozar- 
(juebir),  Abdu-l-roalik  <l>-tci  niiiK-d  tu  oiiji^jsf  the  passage  of 
the  Christi.iiis  hmt  tlif  rj\L:i-  Luk  ui  tiie  w iiy  ta  Laraehc ; 
and  with  tliH  view  be  pasted  his  troops  at  the  only  ford  in 
!  lie  neighbourhood.    Perceiving  however  lhat  Sebastian,  by 
the  advice  of  bis  ally  Mohammed,  bad  desisted  ft  om  hti 
f<>rmer  intention,  aaa  was  attempting  to  reach  Lar  u  iif  l>y 
a  more  ciieuiloiM  route,  he  eiossed  the  river  and  oflered 
him  battle.  The  cavalry  of  the  Cbriatiaa%  unable  to  with- 
stand the  impetuous  onset  of  the  Moors,  at  first  gave  way ; 
but  Sebastian  placed  himself  at  the  bead  of  his  infantry, 
and  <■!' ,u uig  the  en:  my,  coiniK''It.' !  Inrn  ti)  fyll  liuck  dh 
hi-i  aiiilKM  v.    Al  this  moment,  Kluky  Ab  i.i  I-m'ilik,  li  irfal 
of  the  i-MilI,  mounted  o  hi>r<L-,  ih-c-w       sabif,  ami  ]jliicinn 
hini-'cif  al  the  head  of  a  bwly  of  cavalry,  clnetly  compoicd 
of  Spanish  Moriscoes  wliom  Phihp  had  Planished  from  his 
kingdom  after  the  revolt  in  the  Alpujarras,  made  a  despe- 
rate charge,  by  which  the  Portuguese  lafamry,  coniisting  of 
raw  soldiers,  was  broken.  Thoiiqh  a  vigorous  resistanee  was 
Uiaile  on  the  right  and  left  Mtn^>.  which  were  eompo«;ed  of 
the  Germansnnd  Sprncmk,  ilu-  rout  su  sn  became  ^rtK-rnl. 
Sjb;ij,tiati  made  cvciy  fffui  t  lo  rally  liu-  fujjitivcs :  but  in 
vttiM.    Mont  of  the  otliccrs  and  (  (UMliLrs  by  v.lunn  iu-  w  is 
^urrouiiUed  fell  by  his  side.    Two  horses  had  already  been 
killed  undw  him,  and  the  third  xuis  exhausted.    His  re- 
lainera,  anxious  tc  save  his  life,  earnestly  entreated  bim  to 
fly  :  but  hehau^hiily  refused,  and  plunge  I  into  ilie  thickest 
of  the  fight*  wlwfo  be  met  with  an  honoumble  death,  ac* 
eording  lo  some  authorities;  others  assert  that  he  was 
t.ikuii  pri^ioner  by  some  Moors,  but  lhat  as  they  were  about 
to  •li!<|>ulc  about  the  possc^iion  of  so  rich  a  prize,  one  of  thcu- 
oIliccMs  canu-  up       k  lleil  him  with  his  own  hand.    On  iha 
in.>riiiii^  after  tliti  iliiy  of  the  battle  a  search  was  n^o'lc,  and 
II  Imdy  was  found,  which,  though  much  di»llgun.i!,  v\ns  in- 
st.iiitly  recognised  by  Rcsende,  a  valet  of  Sebastian,  to  be 
tli.it  of  hi*  master.     Mohammed  succeedetl  in  escaping? 
from  the  field  of  battle;  but  he  was  drowned  whilst  at- 
ictnpiini^  torros^  the  river.  Abdn-l'SrfUih,  exhausted  by 
ili<-  I'lttiguc  of  the  day,  had  also  breathed  his  last  during  the 
:ti- ion.  tliuut>h  bis  death  was  kept  secret  by  bis  orders:  &o 
tlut  the  three  kinp  who  entered  the  Held  |ierishod  on  the 
same  tiay. 

Sebx^iian  was  sucrocdcd  by  li  s  lirolliv  r  AVm'.ed.  The 
news  of  Sebastian's  death  caused  the  greatest  consternation. 
Tho  Pkirtuguese  could  scarcely  believe  iu  his  death,  and 
for  many  years  after  it  wan  f;eneralty  supposed  that  he  was 
siill  liviif^  in  captivity.  This  belief  prouuced  several  im- 
I>ostors.  such  as  Alvnie'z,  the  ttene-eutier,  Qabriel  do  Bspi> 
uo^.  culled  by  the  Spaniards  el  Puslelero  do  Madrigal,  and 
two  otherit  who  ended  their  days  on  tli«  teafloM  or  in  the 


ealleys.  By  the  death  of  Sebastian  without  issBc,  the  kinf 
dom  of  Portugal  hecMiie  annexed  to  Spain. 

(Oihrera.  Uhlnria  de  Fetipe  /f..  Mad.,  1619,  lib.  XiL; 
Faria  y  Sotua.  /,-         HixlnrtM  BttiufpttgOt,  part 

lii. ;  Va^conivllui.  A!ia.:c}tlia!ffii\iii.) 

SliBASTlAN  DEL  i'lOMllO.  [Pioubo] 
SEBASITAN,  S.\N,  a  lar^e  Spaniali  town,  iho capital  of 
tbcpi-ovinceof  Guipnzcoa,  issiinated  at  the  moutlioftlie  live- 
UriiineaurGurumca,  Ihc  Mciioacaof  the  aulients(Piiiiy.lib, 
iii.  '.'0),  between  two  arms  ofihc  sea  u  btch  form  a  peninsula. 
San  Sebastian  is  much  better  built  than  many  other  Spanish 
towns.  Tlie  streets  are  clean  aud  wide,  and  the  hou»«s  are 
elegant.    The  new  square.  Plaza ?\ut\a,  is  i haraclLrisid  by 
correctness  of  dcsii;ii,  and  is  surrounded  by  fine  build. n;;^.. 
Being  situated  only  ten  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Kidit.■.^ua., 
which  forms  the  boundary  between  the  kingdoms  of  Fruiii-e? 
and  Spain,  San  Sebastian  has  long  been  a  place  ot  (ireuL 
sifcnmh,  being  surrounded  with  walls,  aud  defendeil  by  bus- 
ii  11^  and  balMUOMts.  besides  having  a  strong  citadel  called 
'  La  Mota'  upon  an  almost  circular  mountain  of  considerable 
height,  which  ia  aaoended  by  a  spiral  road.  The  harbour  is 
small,  but  very  secure,  being  nearly  encbKctl  by  two  moles, 
aiid  protected  from  the  winds  by  the  neighbouring  hillf .  The 
i:r.\uons  i-i/iitain  miirli  rumaiitii:  scfiit'ry,  the  whole  being 
buuiidid  by  the  luJiy  I'y  reuees.    A  u  uoderi  bi  idfje  on  ei^lit 
purs  serves  as  a  communication  between  tLo  two  ban  I.-,  of 
the*  Urumea.    San  Sebastian  has  no  monastic  buildings  of 
any  importance,  the  whole  having  been  set  on  fire  oiid  de- 
stroyed, together  with  the  town,  in  the  two  sieves  which  it 
sustained  during  the  Peninsidar  War.    After  the  batilo  of 
Viitoria,WcUingtoa  dispatched  General  Sir  Thomas  Graham- 
lo  occupy  the  town,  which  was  then  defended  by  General* 
Roy.    H(-"  brsiL'2;>-d  and  b- niliaiil.d  it  from  tlio  t)ej;iniiing. 
of  .Jul).  1813;  bu'.,  oil  Ins  alleinij'.  to  carr\  it  by  storm,  he- 
was  ri'pulsed  by  :i  sally  of  tbo  ^arrisotn  unil  eo!ii|iL-lKd  to- 
raise  the  Mege.    On  the  defeal  of  Soull  al  the  fool  of  ihe 
Pyrenees,  on  the  3Di!i  uf  the  same  month,  the  siege  was- 
rrniHTed,  and  continued  to  August  31st.  during  which  ibo- 
Uritish  »u3bred  heavy  lo&si  s  m  :e|iealcd  assaults.    Ou  that. 

day  tboy  became  masters  of  the  most  important  works,  with* 
the  lose  of  about  three  thousand  men ;  but  the  French  slilC 
kept  noesession  of  the  citadel,  which  did  not  surrender  till! 
the  9tn  of  September.   In  lB-23,whon  the  French  invaded 

S|i.iin,  to  put  down  the  con}.titutional  government,  tbey 
succeeded,  after  several  assaults,  in  getting  pus.scs.sion.  of 
San  Sebastian  by  c.ii  iiulaiani.  More  recently,  during  tho 
Carlisl  insurrection  in  the  northern  provinces  qf  Spaiiv  it 
became  the  head-quarlcrs  of  the  &ilish  ausiliaTJ  Isgiont 
under  General  Sir  De  Lacv  Evaits,  who^  in  the  tummer  of 
1836,  had  to  sustain  several  attacks  tttm  the  Carlisti*  who 
oeciipied  the  neiijhbouring  heights. 

8EBASTOPOL,  or  SEVASTOPOL,  is  a  town  in  tho 
s-nuth  of  Eui-opcan  Russia, in  t!u>  pi iji.  inci>  of  T.i'iniln.  w  '.nch 
has  rueu  Nvjthin  these  few  yeajs  into  a  place  of  great  im- 
portance.    When   the   Russians  ;;ot  iiwsession  of  the 
Urimea,  ihcy  soon  became  sensible  of  tho  value  of  Ihe. 
harbour,  which  is  tho  finest  in  the  Black  Sea;  in  1797  it, 
was  resolved  to  make  tt  a  harbour  for  ships  of  war,  and  in 
16-21  it  was  declared  firee  for  ships  of  all  nations,  roming, 
fiom  healthy  porta,  and  ladan  with  Russian  or  foreiga: 
goods.  8eha«topol  is  built  amphitheatrleally  on  an  emi-- 
nence,  and  has  broad  straight  strcvts.    The  view  as  you 
approach  it  on  the  land  side  is  very  striking.    The  hou-ies- 
arc  all  of  stone,  and  the  public  buildings,  tho  Admiralty, 
the  Arsenal,  the  barracks,  the  hospitals,  the  Lazaretto,  and.' 
other  establishments,  such  as  the  docks  and  dockyards,  ars- 
on the  most  extensive  scale,  no  labour  or  expense  having: 
been  spared  to  make  this  port  in  all  respects  suitable  tu  its. 
destination  ns  ihestation  of  the  great  Black  Sea  fleet.  The 
bay  runs  nearly  five  miles  into  the  land,  is  from  COO  tO-  SOU 
fathoms  broad,  and  fhtm  10  to  12  flitlmms  deep;  it  b  ^r- 
fectly  protected  from  an  winds  and  has  no  shoals.  It  dividte 
into  several  branches  or  bays  calU'  l  by  dilTeicnt  names,  as 
the  Quarantine  Bay,  the  .\riillery  Bay,  and  tlie  Ship  Bay, 
which  is  Ihefinestand  birj-'Cit.  'Tim  iiio>t  and  best  oC  t  hi  /.jrti- 
ficat  ions  of  Sebastopol,*  says  Dr.  Ki>iil,  'have  1h  l  ii  erected 
during  the  reign  of  tho  present  emperor.    Tiie  tnatonal  a 
white  calcareous  stone,  obtainc<l  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  f)wn.  It  resembles  the  shell  limestone  of  whichOdessa 
is  built,  and  is  so  scrft  lhat  tb«  walls  wouhl  have  little  to  Iber 
firom  an  enemy's  hall,  which  would  be  buried  in  them  as  iu 
tend;  hut  thii  ttoue  b  estiemely  perishable,  a«  ve  see  in 
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tbe  h'lut^  of  Otl«MB.  which  fall  to  pieces  of  tbemtelves.' 
dr.  Kobl.  who  WM  at  SdiMtopol  in  1638,  tays  '  It  is  more 
tiuMi*lMii(faaU«  wIhmi  our  tlttiilieal  wwk»'itar  iutaoee, 
lliv  rMMit  pMteatUuH  nt  Sehnitzler)  teR  in  ihmt  StbiBto- 

pril  haa  uiily  r>U()0  inli  iV ila  iti.  There  are  10  0  0  resident 
Hiiiubilaot*.  not  t  I  nil  ib(>  troop»  constuuU}  employed 
r,ri  ilii-  rortiflcalti/ii'.  i>f  <m  hl-;.iIv  30,000  ar«  now  en- 
ratn(»wl  alxxit  (he  (own,  aii<l  the  crew*  uf  ibe  numerous 
mwi-of-tt  r  III  O.ie  hathuur.'  The  populUjoR  i»  jfUtdj  Ros- 
•ian.  with  a  tmall  tnixture  of  C^eelu. 

(Hnnebelmuin;  CaoiMbidi;  KM,  BritminSSdRiui- 
land,  t  «ol»,  avo.  18-11.) 

SBBBNI'OO,  ■  town  in  Ainlriaii  Minatta,  n  tHotted  Mt 
the  hank  of  n  l^k'- <>rbay  of  the  same  name,  which  is  formed 
by  the  rirer  Kui  ka,  muted  with  the  Cicola.  before  it  falls  into 
thf  J.  The  lake,  which  fa,  in-  ;i  lui  ;^>-  aii  l  l  X'-l-H-  iil  h  ubi  iir, 
iM  wnsiccte<l  with  the  sea  by  ihi:  channel  of  St.  Anionio,  a 
narrow  strait  between  lofty  rocks.  Tlie  town  is  built  on  the 
daclivitv  of  a  mouotaio,  riung  ttmphilhealrically  from  the 
iMf  man  ha^  a  striking  appetninot;  but  the  iiaetsi  arc  un- 
•v«|i  t»A  infigular,  and  the  a«eent  to  Mne  of  lh«  higher 
Mittof  tlw  town  is  hy  steps.  With  iho  two  tmiU  ■uburbi^ 
nuhi-nico  contains  about  hiiv  well-built  bouses  and  6000  ID* 
hnbilaiits.  The  walls  of  the  town  arc  old  and  decayed,  but 
tli<  !<•  arc  tw  1  fui-s  whit  li  li.;  ul.  .vc  and  rommand  it,  aipl  il.c 
harbour  ii  litluudcil  hy  iLt  im  .v  ,iiid  strong  furl  St.  Niculo, 
built  on  a  rock  at  tho  mouth  f  ihu  c-anul.  It  is  the  see  of 
both  a  Roman  Catholie  and  a  Orei-k  bishop.  The  larffc 
(iotliic  ciilhedral  is  arcounted  the  hundsioroesl  in  the  whole 
oouiiiry.  Tbttro  vo  two  lioroau  Catholic  churches  and  one 
f'reek  church^  tbroe  monks'  convenu,  uid  two  nunneries. 
Tim  adjactnt  couniiy  praduccs  •bundanco  of  wiuo  and  oiL 
Tfao  innabltanti  bftve  dittillorios  of  swriiebina.  and  are 
rcckoncil  excellent  suilor<i.  Tiiu  coial  Aibwy  in  tbo  DBtgli- 
liourii)^'  hi'ns  Ik  now  iibandon<'d. 

SKHOO.  Kivi-r.  [Maiujcco.] 

SKt;.\'LK  LORNUTUM.  [Kroot.] 

SECAMCyNR,  aj^cnus  of  i>luiitso<'  the  naltiral  family  of 
Asclouuultw,  found  in  the  warm  parts  of  India,  Africa, 
New  IloUand.  and  in  the  West  Indies  Tho  name  is  pro- 
bably derived  from  the  Arabic  Suknoonya.  ai«  this  is  tho 
oame  in  Prosper  Alpinui  of  the  Seeamon*  Ali  imi,  or  Pcri- 
ploca  Sv4'ninMi>-  >i('  Lninsus.  Tfie  '/cmiu-.  Scraiiii  ue  is  t  ha- 
rtclerisefl  by  haviiii;  a  ipiiiiquirni  l  ulyx  auU  cuiul,  the  letter 
bciiiK  rotate.  Stauiinuous  t mwu  S-leavcd,  with  the  Icutlels 
couipresftud  laterally.  Pulten  masses  'JO.  erect.  Sligma 
coiuclato  at  top.  Kolliclis  smoolh.  Seeds  numerous,  hairy 
at  Ibo  umbilicus.  Tbe  species  form  erect  or  eliinbing  smooth 
•bruba  with  oppoatle  leaves ;  the  flowers  aie  anuill,  and  the 
iadorasoaDM  m  eyaies,whieh  are  dichotanotiik  aiising  from 
between  the  Mtioloa, 

Somn  of  tne  speeiei  of  Secamono  secrete  a  considLTalili  \ 
proiKirtion  of  acrid  principle,  which  makes  tlietii  ost  t\il  .is, 
tiifatcines.  Thus  the  roots  of  S.  i  ni<!;.ra.  lu  in^;  omtlu-  in 
u<  tioii,  are  vmployeil  at  u  substiu>i«;  Rii'  Ipecacuanha,  uhil.st 
tho  Hubsiaiicu  railed  Smyrna  Srummony  is  said  to  be  ub- 
liiiiieil  from  tho  K(;\ptiun  species,  Secuiiiutio  Aipiui  of 
Kti  inor  niid  S^  hultOit,  thu  S.  iL'^ypliuca  of  Mr.  Brown> 

SECANT,  u  line  which  cuts  aaotbec;  also  a  tarin  in 

TBtWMVOHKTRY. 

NKICIMO.  [Po.] 

SKCKDKRS,  tho  name  assumed,  in  preference  to  that  of 
Diii'ii'ult'i  In  till-  iii  ihI  numerous  linly  of  tho  SmUish 
Siimriiti-itii.  l  iui  term  Diswonler,  a*  bciog  lliou><lU  lo  aoply 
a  ditlViuncu  of  duclriiiul  belirf,  is  litilo  used  in  Scolliind. 
whcio  ull  the  i:>  >ro  cousideiublo  non  cuuforniing  commu- 
nitit's  are  ('<|uiilly  Culvniiaiic  uiih  the  establir.hL'd  church, 
•nd  indued  lullicfe  to  tin-  hquio  standard  of  belief  (tbo  West* 
minster  Confean'oo),  difrcruiK  only  ss  to  certain  points  of 
oliurrli  Kuvernraent.  Bven  aa  to  that  matter  tndetHi  the 
.Soct^lors  sro  at  one  With  lfa«  nation*!  chttrrh  la  theory  : 
tlicir  i)u;krrcl  i.h.  or  at  loiist  originally  WQ^mendj  about  one 

or  two  iioin!»  of  practice. 

The  .Soti'ssiun  urigumtod  in  tlio  year  173.3:  and  was  ci  .  a- 
sioiiid  by  two  acis  of  tho  General  .Vsseiuhly ;  the  fir^i, 
punned  III  17:io,  for  putting  an  end  to  the  practice  of  record 
iiiX  the  protests, or  i easuiu of  dissenl,  given  in  by  individual 
membera  against  the  decisions  of  church  judicatories ;  the 
OthaWf  pattod  in  t'3'4,  provtdm);  that  m  cases  in  which  what 
is  ealted  the  jut  tbvotiUum,  ur  ri^hi  of  the  prusbylury  to 
liiiHiMi  ifu  to  vacant  livin^;^  in  cdhnimiul-iici'  i  t  im  iicmjI'.c'I 
IK:rsoa  Uiiug  imssouleil  by  the  patron  wiibm  sik  moiiihs. 


came  into  eneralion,  the  presbytery  should  always  appoint 
the  person  chosen  by  the  heritors  and  elders.   Ilu*  was  ;n 
fiict  to  reslon  in  sncb  eases  tbe  comparatively  popular  xmade 
of  appointmeot  whieh  had  prevailed  universally  from  tb« 
year  J6'J0,  when  preslqrtcry  was  restored  in  Sroiland.  »Io«r- 
I  to  the  year  I '1*2,  when  the  aniient  patrons  had  been  rvir.- 
state<l  by  act  of  parliament  in  the  rijjhtj^  lak-  n  ti  thfrj 
'  at  the  RerolutiuD.    But  the  act  of  173'2  w  d-,  ilt.i-.iii>factv  rr 
to  a  very  small  minority  in  si.*'  ■  hnn  li  Urausc  t  did  not  c.~ 
&rtlier,  so  as,  instwi  of  the  law  of  16^o,  to  restore  «;n  t;.« 
eaaeainwhiebtbeappointinent  fell  to  presbyteries  i  tlo 
more  democratie  practice  which  bad  been  ettabliabed  n 
1649,  placing  the  elei^iion  with  the dden,  or  measbera «f  dM 
,  kirk  se^&ion,  alone.  This  law  had  subsisted  from  1649  till  Ik 
j  Restoration.   It  is  not  nnoommon  to  represent  both  (b« 
sy^tirn  if  ir.4'>  and  that  of  I6'J0  as  ;;iving  the  right  of  el.  •• 
I  lion  to  t!iL'  ^  iiL  ral  body  of  the  parnhionwrs  or  congr^yatt  ..i  • 
I  but  in  truih  it  wa*  iiut  -.o.    .Ml  th.it  ^^Li■^  left  to  the  con^n- 
I  gation  under  «itlj«.r  >)sti;m  waa  tl,c  nght  ui  express  in;;  tbf  : 
'  disapproval  of  the  choice  made  by  tho  elders,  or  by  itic 
elders  and  heritors ;  but  it  remained  with  the  presby  tery, 
drareb  eourtt  to  eive  wbatalbet  it  chose  to  such  disapprove: 
la  oidar  a  new  eleetion,  or  to  proceed  to  settle  the  nomjiK* 
in  dedanee  of  tbe  dissent  of  tbe  congregation,  which  in  tini 
caso  w.is.  nccnrdlni  to  the  prijctdiire  uiiJer  thi.-  -astern  d 
\u '.'.),  ilfcl,iri.-il  tu  b'j  '  giouudcJ  ull  cau-LiL-?s  p:  cjuilirtj*.' 

Tlio  ilrr:;yman  who  took  the  Icuii  m  tdo  nijvexa  r: 
against  the  acts  of  1730  and  I '^'2  was  the  Reverend  Ebet. 
czcr  Erskinc,  then  one  of  the  ministers  of  Stirling.  He  w>« 
one  of  fifteen  meinhers  of  As>cnibly  who  prute»led  sgatiM 
the  passing  of  tbe  act  of  17.1-2.  The  Assembly  hsviof  <ia 
coniormUf  with  the  act  of  1 730)  refused  to  record  due  ft«- 
lest,  Bnkine  inTeighed  against  the  proeeedmr  aa  artiitrmry 
am!  t\  niiiiical,  in  a  -crni^n  which  he  pr>':;plu 'fa  few  raonti  < 
iifikji'  1 1  ('  ic  tlic  syaud  o(  Perth  and  .Stirling.  Upon  ih-i 
scrmo  i  tin?  syn(jd  passed  a  rfsi  Uiiiuii  <tf  (■ensure,  f/ja 
which  Erskine  appealed  to  the  General  Assembly  :  but  U:i 
sentence  was  confirmed  by  thnt  supreme  court  in  1 7.1:1.  »vi 
he  was  actually  rebuked  and  admonished  at  the  bar  uf  lie 
hou^e.  Ho  protested,  three  other  cler^^ymen  ailbenng  tn 
him,  against  this  decision,  and  declared  he  would  contmcx 
the  conduct  ffar  which  be  had  been  censured ;  upon  wfatrb 
the  Commission  of  Assembly  was  authorized  to  prLKxr: : 
against  the  four  protesters,  and  ihey  were  suspended  r. 
Ain,'!!-.!,  1  r.T  !,  and  deposed  ou  the  Ifiili  v{  NuLiiiiier  f.i- 
lowintj.  i'lits  seuteiu-c  of  tiie  Cciiuiussiun  h  >vm.'\i  r  ^ros  re- 
moved by  tho  Assembly  of  173-1,  which  at  tla-  s.Tinc  I:rt! 
repealed  both  Ihc  act  of  1730  and  that  of  1 732.  But  in  iU 
meantime  the  deposed  brethren,  having  been  joined  bf  bcx 
other  clergymen,  had  constituted  themselves  into  a  aepmaTs 
presbytery ;  and  they  now  rafosed  to  rejoin  the  eenen: 
b  ly  of  the  church,  until,  as  they  said,  they  should  hi- 
saii->factury  evidence  thai  its  f\iture  con<tuct  wuul<l  be  sia  : 
as  they  could  ai'imiN c  uf.  In  tliii  state  iu,iiii  rs  remaini  I 
tho  eiffht  clergyintsi  all  continuing  to  ntliciitie  m  the  • 
tre^eral  churches  as  Usual,  till  tho  aitair  «as  onco  m  r 
brought  before  the  Assembly  of  1739.  £vcn  in  that  h«»ui* 
tho  motion  for  proceeding  to  a  sentence  of  depositioa  v*- 
lust ;  but  they  were  finally  deposed,  and  their  parialm  dt- 
dared  vacant  by  <ui  act  of  the  next  Aisembly.  |uisa«d  rsti 
Maj'.  1740,  by  a  majority  of  140  to  30. 

Tho  Seceders,  or  Associate  Synod,  as  they  calU-U  then:- 
selves  remained  . I  nniii'.l  Li,'ly  ti'.l  the  lUh  i.t"  April,  J  7^7. 
when  they  s\>lii  iiilo  ;uu  on  a  qtitirrcl  ab  iut  a  clause  in  li 
oath  requited  to  be  taken  by  the  bin    >ies  or  fieeiiun 
some  of  ihe  Scots  burijhs  declarator)  of  their  profe»»ioii  n. . 
hiniriy  uUowanco  of  '  the  true  religion  at  present  profi.-*^-; 
wilhiii  the  realm,  and  authorized  by  the  laws  tbenevf;'  v.^ 
lortcer  division,  who  held  that  tbe  oath  might  rantcicntiou>  o 
be  taken  by  Seoedera,  calling  tbemielvesBurL'hors.  th<£' 
opponents  taking  tbe  name  of  Anti-bucgbers.  liui  lu 
t:u-  Bur^heis  uinl  Anti-burgben  aofclescad  again  tnio  iL 

L'nili.il  .\->'Mialc  Synotl. 

1  lie  (ir.ieii.  e  of  s.ubscribing  the  Solemn  I.«aguc  and  Cot 
n;uil  was  mudo  imperative  upon  all  members  of  the  Sfc-^- 
sioii  by  the  A>soeiale  SyiuMl  in  17^4;  but  althouijh  th«  tci 
of  tho  synod  has  never,  wc  believe,  been  repeated,  it  Stl' 
into  disuetode  after  a  few  years.  One  chief  Cause  of  thk 
wa^  the  growth  among  the  Secederaof  opinions  adver<><-  ;o 
tho  pruiciplo  of  national  religious  establishments  nliu^c^ 
thei,  a  principle  sliMii^')  inumiaiiuil,  .lud  i  l k  v. J  oa  sets 
high  ground,  in  the  Covunanl.    But  this  change  uf  seot*- 
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mcnt  gave  rise  in  1806  to  llic  si  jinralfoii  of  anollier  portion 

of  llic  body,  who,  adheriiij^'  to  Uu-  (.lui -iile  ■fan  I'^inhil-lifit 
church,  which  lh«J  fouiulers  ol  the  *»;c«s-1'Ji>.  alili  >uy'ii  i>b- 
jucling  to  some  things  in  the  existing  constiiutu>n  or  |ira(  - 
lice  of  the  church  of  Scotland,  undoubtedly  held,  called 
tbf  laiiclves  the  Original  Seoeden ;  »nd  these  are  also  divided 
into  theOrigioai  Burghers  ana  the  Original  Anti-burgbcn. 
A  good  mmj  of  thec«ingrogations  of  the  Oriu;tnal  Bargber 
8  nod  have  lately  njoined  the  naiional  church. 

All  the  division*  of  Ifie  Soreders,  wo  boliero,  afres  in 
:'.ilMiilin(;  as  their  sl.iii  lards,  in  adiliiioii  t<i  tlio  Wi  ^linin^tcf 
CiJnfi'ssion  of  Faul»,  what  is  called  liic  First  or  Extra  ju- 
dicial Teslimony.  emitted  by  iheir  founder  Erskine  and  his 
brethren  in  1733,  and  a  tiiaro  extended  exposition  of  their 
piincipleA  and  vicwa,  known  as  the  Second  or  Judicial  Tes- 
timony, which  they  pubiitbed  ia  173tt.  The  Uniteil  As^o- 
Riat«  synod,  to  wbich  the  gmtmass  oTtho  SeMdets  belong, 
now  ooinprobicnds  about  35t>  rrmgregatioiMi  arrannd  in  2S 
|)r<»^ytcrio«.  The  cntiro  I'oiiulution.  including  menberti 
lic  i.  o.  s,  an  l  I  lii!<li<  ti,  htl  jugin^  to  all  the  branches  of  tho 
SL'cis^uin  clnin  U  uiay  lif  l•^t^luatcd  at  about  360,000. 

(//<>,'//((/  An-uit/it  '»/  //'  ■  I!he  and  Prngress  of  the 
i  rwi'in.  by  Uh-  Rl'V.  Joliii  iirowu  of  Haddington ;  Life  and 
/)i.iri/  lif  the  R<-i  «rend  libenezer  Ertkine,  by  the  Reverend 
D-iiiald  Fraser,  o 

Ac'-'urtt  (/the  HniishEmidre,  toL it.) 
8ECHBH.  XPaustins.} 

SB'CKENDORF,  VElT  LUI>WIO  VON,  was  bora  on 

llu-  20th  of  December.  IfiiO.  at  Ileizofrenaurach  near  Er- 
laii^en.  He  belonged  to  an  old  and  noble  family  of  Fran- 
ci>nia,  and  bis  fathm  In 'nl  a  hi;j;li  )">^t  lu  the  army  of  rtu>ta- 
vu<i  Adolphus  durmji  iho  Thirty  Years' war.  The  boy  lived 
wall  bi^  mother  partly  at  Coburg,  partly  at  Miihlhauseti,  and 
partly  at  Erfurt.  He  began  bi^  >iu  liinatihegymnaMum  of 
Coburg  in  IdiS;  but  Ernest.  ui  Gotha,  invited  him  to 
tbe  gymBauum  otGolba;  and  afiur  the  death  of  hia  father, 
who  wa*  osaeuted  in  )6<I2  by  a  Swedish  ooiiH'iiMfUal,  the 
duko  acted  towards  the  youth  with  all  the  care  of  a  flkther. 
The  yuung  man  showed  great  talent  and  unusual  diligence, 
and  persons  of  the  high^'-'st  r;ink  giivu  hitn  Ihoir  pruU-ctioii 
uiid  eiicouniKement.    From  tiU  1640  he  studtediii  llic 

university  of  Stra&nburK ;  and  applied  most  zealoukly  not 
only  to  jurisprudence,  history,  and  classical  literature,  but 
to  philosophy  and  theology.  Afler  he  had  coraplelcd  his 
<ludie».  he  tuade  a  journey  through  the  Nelherlandi^  atwl 
wa«  appointed  page  lo  the  duko  of  Gotlwt  who  not  only 
superintended  his  practical  tcaiaiog  ta  A  ftatosmaa,  bitt  OD* 
u  usted  him  with  the  care  of  bis  library.  Seebendorf  now 
;,'radually  rose  from  tlu-  I  iwur  to  ilie  liigliest  ofUccs  in  tlio 
duke's  servire.  and  iii  1'.'.4  lie  was  appointed  privy  council- 
lor aiitl  chiiiicclloi .  In  all  his  ollires  1k'  to"k  a  most  active 
pari  in  the  uiiiKtrtant  changes  wluch  tbe  duke  luude  in  the 
adminiattation  of  his  dominion*.  a»  well  as  in  the  affairs  of 
TOligiOD  and  the  education  of  the  people.  For  reasons  which 
aro  ttot  known,  Seckendurf,  at  the  close  of  tlio  year  1CC>I, 
left  Ibe  aenrice  of  tbe  duke  of  Gotha,  and  entered  that  of 
Moritx,  duke  of  Zeiti,  who  appointed  him  bis  privy  coun- 
rillor.  chain  Lliur,  and  president  of  the  consistory.  In  his 
new  sphere  Sei  kv.Tidorf  sbiiwed  the  aauie  activity  and  good 
Will  ii>\viiriK  tl.c  |ie  iple  as  before;  but  owing  to  sonu!  tnea- 
Kurcs  which  he  had  pioi«ised,  he  btcaroe  in\n!\<  il  in  <I,s- 
jiuio^  v*iih  the  clergy;  and  when  Dukt-  Moriiz  du  <l  in  l^si. 
iiL-  laid  down  bis  othoes,  and  retired  to  his  couutry-seat, 
Meiiselvviiz  near  Altenburg.  In  \(>0l  Frederic  III., Meetor 
of  Brandenburg,  invited  him  to  Berlinai  bis  privy  councillor, 
and  also  appointed  him  chancolkrof  the  newly  established 
uitivcraitv  of  Halle.  Seckendoff  accepted  the  of«r,  but 
liied  in  tfic  year  following.  I(>'J-J.  at  Halle. 

Seckeiidorf  a>  a  -t.iie-auin  showed  f^reat  ju  l^iiu  iit  and 
skill  in  tbe  cutapUcaled  affairs  of  the  various  houses  of 
Saxony,  but  he  was  more  distinguished  as  a  political  wiitcr, 
an  historian,  a  scholar,  and  a  theologian.  His  principal 
I'olitical  work  is — '  Deutscher  Fiirstensiaat,' Gotha,  1665, 
tthicb  for  a  long  tiine  was  thought  tbe  most  useful  manual 
of  poHtioal  Miviiee.  His  theological  and  historical  works 
are :  *  Cuuipendium  Historiro  £<-clesia<«tic»,'  Lei|ai&1666; 
this  work  was  curopleied  by  Ariopa-us;  'Der  Cnrlslen* 
i!aat,'  I.eipzi<,  ItiSj;  'Conmieiiiar.us  llisloricus  ct  Apolo- 
i;eUcu»  <le  Luthcranuiiuo.'  L"ip/iL,'.  1688,  &r..  .T  v,ils. 
lot.:  it  is  cliiL-lly  direi'led  a'_'ain>[  Maiiiibi<ar^',  '  llislniri'  do 
Lutb£ranUme.*  Seckendorf  aUo  wrote  several  smaller  dis- 
oottHM  ill  Gecnan,  and  Mcwd  bymiM^  aone  of  whieb  tn 


itni  fltin^  fn  tbe  Protestant  diurdwo  of  Germany.  See 
^iL'lt reli.  r, '  H istoria  Vitip et  Merilornm  VitI Ludovid 4 8aek> 

einlvjif,'  I.eipAif;,  1  M"?,  4lO. 

SECKKR.  THOMAS,  horn  1693,  died  irc.H,  ,i  learnL-d 
and  eiuinent  prelate  of  tbe  EnKliah  church,  who  was  sue- 
ccssirely  bishop  of  Brithit  ud  Oilbid.  and  anbbiabop  of 
Canterbury. 

The  early  history  of  (hia  dtittngotihod  person  b  oiuatiallf 
different  frun  that  of  many  other  persona  whoae  early  life, 

pn>gress,  and  final  tttccess  in  the  diureh  we  hare  had  to  de- 

siTihu  :  fir  while  ihi;y  have  usually  gone  from  [lie  endowed 
gra:uinar-seli,Kils  to  the  universities  of  the  roihii.  Secki-r 
(beiiit;  horn  oi'  parerils  \vl,o  were  not  mi-mliers  of  the  Cliurcli 
of  England,  but  dissenters  from  Uj.  after  he  had  been  trained 
in  the  grammar-school  at  Chesterfield  in  Derbyshire,  where 
a  sister  much  older  than  himsdf  and  her  husband  Mr. 
Milncs  resided  (two  relatiTiea  who  had  much  to  do  with 
hia  early  training),  was  leot  to  an  academy  which  the  dia* 
aentets  of  tb«  north  of  Vnfland  bad  eMablhibed  at  a  tilhiga 
called  AtterelilTe,  about  fuiiitecn  niilei  from  Oicaerfleld. 
It  was  intcn  led  {.IT  Iho  e<luc.iiion  of  dissfiitin;;  ministers, 
and  for  that  profession  youiii;  Seeker  wa-.  di'sit,'tied.  Many 
uiiiaslers  who  wern  cunsidtncd  uriiunients  to  the  profession 
were  cdueaied  ui  this  academy.  But  after  a  ri  sideiu-e  of 
two  or  ilircu  years,  he  was  removed  to  another  establish- 
ment of  the  same  kind,  in  which  the  studies  appear  to  have 
been  of  a  moro  liberal  kind,  and  the  loamiDrflaaamnnicatod 
to  the  pupil  more  eiaet  and  ctitiad.  Thu  aeademy  was 
kept  at  Tewkesbury,  and  at  the  head  of  it  wa-;  l\Tr.  Jones,  a 
divine  of  considerable  eminence.  Here  Seeker  founil  Samuel 
Chandler  gom^;  tlirou^h  the  same  eovirso  with  hmiself,  who 
was  a  minislec  uf  luuch  eelebtuy  ataon^  the  dissenters,  and 
author  of  various  critical  works,  and  HniU  r,  ilio  author  of 
'The  Analogy  of  Natural  and  Revealed  Relicion."  who  con- 
formed and  became  bishop  of  Durliam.  With  both  of  iheae 
divines  Seeker  formed  an  intima^.  and  th«r  lemainod  on 
friendly  termi  during  tbe  remainder  of  ttteir  lim. 

It  was  in  these  academies  that  the  foundation  was  laid  of 
those  eminent  theological  attainments  by  v/hieh  be  was  dis- 
tni'^uished,  uf  which  his  pnnti'd  works  are  some  proof,  but 
there  is  still  Stronger  evidence  in  his  manuscript  notes  on 
the  Scriptaraa*  which  a^  iMoaia  in  tha  libnuy  at  Lam- 
bclh. 

When  be  left  the  academy,  the  natural  course  would  have 
been  that  be  should  have  settled  as  the  minister  of  a  dia> 
sonting  congregasioD.  Ho  pfeachedT  among  the  disaentara 
uceaalonaUy,  but  he  never  beeama  the  lotded  pastor  of  anj 

dissenting  congregation.   Ptsrhaps  the  exce11enrie«i  of  his 

ehamrter  Were  not  appreciated  as  they  oiiiflit  to  !i  ive  been 
by  the  [lersoiis  nmongst  whom  befell.  Howt'ver.  it  is  cer- 
tain that  he  soon  determined  lo  abandon  tiie  path  ^\hich 
had  been  chalked  out  for  him,  and  bo  devoted  himself  to 
tbe  study  of  medicine,  attandiag  kotOTsa  ill  London,  and 
going  afterwards  to  Paris. 

There  were  persons  however  who  wore  unwilling  that  the 
talents  and  attainments  of  Seeker  should  not  be  made  avail- 
able in  tbe  way  that  was  (trtt  Intended,  though  not  as  a  non- 
conformist to  the  ehurcli.  but  as  a  minister  of  the  church 
itself;  and  pariieulariy  his  eaily  friciid  Hnlter.  who  had 
(■oufoime<l  .Tiid  «as  beronie  iire.ieher  at  the  RolU,  and  Mr. 
Tallxtt,  tu  whom  iiuller  introduced  him,  a  sou  of  the  bisbfip 
of  Durham.  Seeker  was  induced  to  enter  fully  into  the 
Question  of  conformity,  and  bis  deliberations  i^isued  in  the 
ueiermination  to  enter  tbe  church.  He  entered  himsdf  at 
Exeter  College.  Oxford,  and  in  a  vary  abort  time  was  or> 
dained  by  Ibe  bisbop  of  Durham;  this  was  in  1723. 

His  proi^iews  in  the  church  was  rapid.  He  was  made 
chaplain  to  bishop  Talbot ;  had  the  living  of  lioughlon-Ie- 
-Spnny.  « liieh  he  soon  exchanged  for  that  ot"  Ryto'i.  holii  in 
the  d)uce»u  of  Dutiiaiti ;  bul  lU  173i  hu  was  bioughl  iiilu  a 
more  publi<:  sphere  of  action,  beiiiK  nominated  one  uf  the 
king's  chiiplains,  and  rector  of  St.  James's,  Piccadilly.  Early 
in  1736  he  was  made  biAhop  of  liristul;  in  173"  be  was 
tiaoslated  to  Oxford.  In  i;jO  be  gave  up  the  rectory  of 
St.  James's^  in  which  parish  he  had  accomphsheil  some 
useful  reforma,  and  was  made  dean  of  Saint  Piiul's.  In 
1758  he  became  arebbuhop  of  Canterbury. 

In  all  the  various  situations  whir-h  he  was  cilled  to  fill, 
his  conduct  was  that  ot'  ii  cuiisfx-ulious.  hln-ial,  aod  pious 
loan:  ns-nKious  iii  the  discharge  of  all  Ins  (loi.t-s,  ni'tiii;^ 
With  mudviatiou  and  discretion.  Uis  printed  woiks  coosisi 
only  of  sennoQa,  iactuns,  aoddrngos. 
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He  died  on  the  3i.l  rf  Augii!>l.  17'^-,  an-!  i-t  lnuicd  in 
•n  huoible  grave  ia  tlio  churchyaid  uf  Lambcili  punsii. 

SECONDi  the  siKtieth  pnrt  uf  u  minuie,  wluthur  of  time 
orofsDRolBr  iRWHiv.  [Amols;  Tims.]  Fur  thu  denva- 
tUm  of  ihis  word,  m«  Scwpls. 

SBOONDi  an  intorvitl  in  mono,  a  ditcord,  the  ntia  of 
which  is  9 : 8.  Of  «eeond«  tbera  nn  threa  kioda :  tha  miuor 
><e<-tjnd,  nr  stmitone,  as  kf:  iIk-  iDajor  aocaud,  COJ  and 
iJic  exlruiiic  sharp  Nccond,  c  d5.    £.v  : 


-f— r- 

SECOND-SIGHT,  a  power  believed  to  be  poiaeMod  bj 
same  peraoua  in  tho  highlands  and  islands  of  Sootlftnd,  of 
furo^-cin^  future  events,  cspocially  of  a  disaatiotts  kind,  by 
ineaus  of  a  spt'ctral  exhibition  of  ihii  persons  wbom  these 
events  re«peet»  aoeompaaiod  with  such  embltmt  m  denote 
Uicir  fate. 

Jatnieson  says  'Whether  this  power  was  cooimunicalcd 
lo  the  inhabitants  of  the  highland*  and  islands  of  Scotland 
by  tho  northern  nations,  wlu  <m  VMg  had  poseesiion  of  the 
laller,  I  »hull  not  (tretend  lodelermine;  but  traces  of  the 
same  wonderful  foeulty  majr  be  Ibund  among  the  Scandi- 
iiarians.  bl.  ramtAyA'n  dunotcs  one  who  is  endowed  with 
the  power  of  seeing  spiiius:  "qui  tali  visu  prteter  na- 
tu:atii  |i  irditus  est.  ul  jipiritus  ci  doMnoncs  vidcat,  opaca 
piiuiii  V Ml  ponctrct."  Vcrel.  lud.  The  dukigjialiun  is  formed 
from  riUKfn-w,  vnibus  pollens,  md  ^fgn,  videns;  4.  e. 
powerful  in  vnion.' 

Dr.  Johnson,  in  his  journny  to  the  Western  Islands  of 
Scotland,  carefully  examined  the  questions  of  the  second' 
sight;  but  neither  be  nor  Dr.  Beattie  cottld  And  iulBcient 
evidence  of  its  reality. 

In  Sir  John  Sinemlr's  SMitHeid  Aeeomt  Seotkmd, 
vol.  iii.,  Svo.,  Edinb..  1792,  p.  380.  the  minisier  of  Applecross, 
in  the  county  of  Ross,  spenkin;;  of  his  parishioners,  i>ays 
*wilh  them  tlif  Lflu  f  uf  li.i-  -i'imu'I-m^Iu  is  general' 

In  MacCuiloch's  H'enturn  hlands  nl  Sculhiml.  *ivo.,  Liiiirl  , 
J  I  n.  vol.  ii.,  p.  32.  the  author  says. '  To  liavo  cmnnnnav  isruicil 
the  Western  isles  without  even  nnniiniiii!;;  tin- Mv-nud-si^hl 
would  be  unpardonable.  No  iiili;il»ii;<iil  ut"  St.  Ktlda  pre- 
tended to  have  been  forewarned  of  our  arrival.  In  iacl  it  has 
undergone  the  bte  of  witcbemft;  eeasini;  to  be  believed,  it 
bee  ceased  (•  exbt*  - 
In  the  Eree  tbe  weond-i iglit  Is  called  TViircA. 
(.Tolinson's  Workn.  Murphy's  edit.,  vol.  viii.,  p.  329  :  Beat- 
tie's  8\o.,  Edinb.  \  ''6,  p.  4S0 ;  Hrund's  J\ipitfar 
Antiq.,  cd.  4to.,  vol.  li.,  p.  479;  Jamiesen's  Etgrnolog. Dic- 
tionary, Supplem..  m  vor.) 

SECONDARY,  a  name  to  niiy  circle  on  the 

sphere  with  reference  to  another  circle :  if  the  latter  be 
ealled  primary,  I  lie  former  is  sci  nndary  nhen  it  passes 
tbrouRh  the  Doles  of  the  primary.  fSpuBRi.] 

SECRETARY  (fVeneh*  8ea^n\  one  entrusted  with 
the  secrets  of  his  office  or  employer;  one  who  writes  for 
another.  Its  remote  origin  is  the  Latin  n^rrrtum.  The 
phra'ie 'notarius  secretorum'  is  applied  by  Vopis«'us  (£>/r. 
Aurflia'iuf)  to  one  of  the  secretaries  of  lh«  emperor  Aure- 
lian.  Tins  appellation  »a»  of  very  l  uiy  use  in  En|;land  : 
Archbishop  Decket,  in  the  reii;n  of  Henry  II.,  had  his  'sie- 
rretariua;'  althuiigli  tho  pi-rson  who  cttnducled  the  king's 
correspondence,  till  the  middle  of  the  I3ih  century,  was 
called  his  clerk  only,  prub^ly  fh>ni  the  ofTu-c  being  held  by 
an  ecclesiastic.  The  ftrst  lime  the  title  of  'secfetarius 
nosier'  occurs  i-i  in  the  37tll  Hun.  Ill^  I2A3. 
SBCRBTARY-RmO.  fGYiWBBAvt  s  ] 
SECRETARY  OK  STATE.  The  otticc  of  secretary  of 
st;ili'  i\  I  1:0  if  very  nnijciit  date,  and  the  person  who  tills  it 
has  bfi'ii  calk  J  vari'JU"-!)  'the  kinfj's  rhitf  secrutaiy,' '  prin- 
cipal secretary,'  and,  after  the  RL-itoraiian.  '  priiii  i)'al  sei  u  - 
tary  of  slate.'  He  vns  in  r.i<-t  Iho  king's  private  secretary, 
and  had  custody  of  the  king's  signet  'The  duties  of  the 
office  were  originally  performed  by  a  sinjrie  person,  who  bad 
the  aid  of  four  clerks.  The  statute  27  Aenry  VIIT..  e.  1 1, 
regulatinis  the  fees  to  be  taken  by  *  the  kin^i's  clorks  of  his 
groee's  signet  and  privy  waU'  directs  that  all  prnnis  to  be 
pas4e<l  under  ati\  of  his  maj«*sty's  seals  isliall,  Wfore  thev  ore 
so  se.itcd,  be  brought  and  delivered  to  \\w  king's  principal 
fccretary  or  to  oih  <it  tl,.-  '-lerks  of  the  signrt.  The  division 
of  tlie  office  iMsUveeii  twu  ^lersons  is  raid  to  have  occurred  at 


the  ci)!l  of  tlic  n  ii^n  of  IIjiii y  VIII  ,  but  it  is  probable 
the  two  secretai  ica  were  nut  until  long  afterwards  of  ctju.-; 
rank.    Thus  wo  (ind  Sir  Francis  Wa'.x.nghatn.  in  the  tui-. 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,  addressed  as  her  nuJc^ly'^  prnxi.  i; 
Secretary  of  state,  although  Dr.  Thomas  Wilson  was  t:\ 
colleague  in  the  office.    Clarendon,  when  describlM  iJir 
chief  mintsters  nt  the  bep;inning  of  the  reign  ofChaiiesl. 
mentions  ihc  two  secretaries  of  state. '  wti  .  v.* ;  >  not  in  ih-*- 
days  uflicers  of  that  magnitude  they  ha%c  bctu  siiicc;bc  n.; 
uoly  lu  lu.ii.e  ilispatches  upon  tiiu  lonrlusion  of  councl- 
Hut  tu  j^uvcrn  or  preside  in  tho-c  coun'-iU.'  Ncvcrlbe!e-« 
the  principal  secretary  of  .state  must,  b)       immediate  i-^i 
constant  access  to  the  king,  have  been  always  a  person  tl 
great  influence  in  the  slate.    The  statute  3i  Henry  'VUI, 
c.  lu,  gives  the  king's  chief  secretary,  if  he  is  a  heron  er  a 
bishop,  place  above  all  peers  of  the  same  degree ;  and  11 
enacts  that  if  he  is  not  a  peer,  he  >jbaU  have  a  seat  rcicrst : 
for  him  on  the  woolsack  in  parliament;  and  in  the  S':j 
Chatijticr  aiiil  oilier  ronferences  of  ilio  roKiici'..  tha;  hi-  »?itll 
be  placed  at:Xt  tu  the  ten  great  ofliiers  uf  &latc  tmmt-d  : . 
the  statute.    Ho  prubablv  was  alwavs  a  member  < 
privy  council.    Cardinal  Wolscy  in  his  disgrace  convt,. 
impiores  Secretary  Gardiner  (afterwards  bishop  of  Wff- 
cliesier),  whom  he  addresses  as  a  privv  oounciUor,  toin^r- 
cede  for  him  with  (ho  king.   lEllis's  Letfen,  vol.  ii.)  hti 
Camden,  in  his  judgment  tn  the  ca^u  of  Entick  v.  Ghti». 
ton  (II  Hnrgrave's  SM«  TYiaft.  p.  .117).  attribntes  lir 
growth  of  the  secietary  of  s'nti  's  iii;;iortancc  to  his  m^- 
course  with  ambassadors  anil  ilie  maiiatremcnt  of  all  ih* 
rireij;!!  coriespondence  of  the  jt.ite,  ^iCitr  the  poJ;cT  c! 
liaviii^-  rcsi  lcnt  ministers  in  foreign  courts  was  establnhcd 
in  Eur.  ]ie    I^id  Camden  indnad  deniaa  (hat  ba'vanan. 
tiently  a  privy  counsellor. 

The  number  uf  secretaries  of  state  seenw  to  linf<n  Varied 
from  tioioto  time:  in  the  reign  of  Oeorge  UL  Uieranrt 
often  only  two ;  but  of  late  years  there  have  heen  thnw  ^ns- 
cipal  secretaries  of  state,  whose  duties  are  div.tled  ir;  o 
departments,  vir.  for  home  affairs,  foreign  atTiirs,  1 
riisnu's     'J'lipy  niL>  a!>vay8  made  members  of  the  jr'^ 
couiK  ;1  and  the  cabinet.     They  are  appointed  ^wiiK 
HatiuO  by  mere  delivery  to  llu  in  of  the  seals  of  offirt 
the  king.    Eseh  is  capable  of  performing  the  dnties  of  al. 
the  three  departmenti^  and  the  offices  aro  all  ao  Mil 
counted  to  be  one  and  the  same,  that  upon  beio^  rasMtf  i 
from  one  secretaryship  of  alate  to  another,  a  menibcr 
the  House  of  Commons  does  not  vacate  his  scat. 

To  the  secretary  of  state  for  the  home  departroent  hchrr- 
the  mainlcnaiiec  of  the  prnte  witliiu  the  kingdom  and  l-- 
administration  of  justice  so  far  as  the  royal  preroifaiiTt 
involveil  in  it.  All  patent-,  iliariors  of  incorporation,  c-c 
tn:s^iunB  of  the  ^iice  and  of  inifuiry  pass  through  k.i 
uflice.  B«  snpenntenda  tba  adminiamtioii  of  affun  e 
Ireland. 

The  secretary  for  foreign  affaiia  eondaets  the  comtfomi 
ence  with  foreign  slates,  and  m^iiataa  treaties  with  then 
either  through  British  rainisten  resident  there;  or  perv  - 
ally  with  foreittn  ministers  at  this  court.    He  recoiatnrn.' 
to  the  crown  ambassadors,  ministers,  and  consuls  lo  rv^ 
sent  Great  Hiii  mi  abroad,  n:  d  l  uunterMgiis  tln'ir  v^arra."' 
The  secretary  I'oi  the  colonial  departm<iit  peilirms  Kir; 
rolonits  the  s.;inie  li;i)clions  that  the  secret. in,  f.r  the  h  t  ■ 
department  perioiius  for  Great  Britain,    i-iucb  is  a*M>v- 
by  two  uiidcr-sceretaries  of  state,  nominated  by  hiras*! 
t  he  one  being  usually  permanent,  the  other  dependent  aio 
the  administntion  then  in  power.  There  is  liknvM  . 
each  department  a  large  establishment  of  clevka  appaattr 
by  t  he  principal  secretary. 

The  power  to  commit  persons  on  s\;'-iiii  i     of  fre**.-- 
iiicidenlal  ti»  the  ollicc  of  principal  sirrei.uv  uf  staie— *  ' 
power  which,  though  lonp  exercise. 1.  h  is  bo  u  >  rtt?r»  h-  " 
putcd.    It  is  not  necessary  here  to  give  iht;  nrgtimeols 
\n>'h  sides;   thoy  are  discu.s.scd  with  ^nmi  carv  by  Ift^ 
Camden  in  the  case  above  cited  (Enlick  r  Carnnf««i.  , 
which  was  one  of  Ihc  numerous  judicial  uiqnu-ies  nMirf 
out  of  the  dispute  between  theCrownand  John  Wtikswikt  : 
bcginnini;  of  the  reign  of  George  llL  The  conciasiom  t  ■ 
which  Lonl  Camden  comes  are— that  the  secretai^  of  *'t'  I 
is  not  a  magistrate  known  to  the  common  law;'  that  ' 
power  of  commitment  for  stale  olTeiicc!!,  «}ii<  h  1—  has  f 
many  ago*  exercised,  was  used  by  him  ai  an  imtiifxliAic  • 
legal  1'  II  fu  m  the  per*  11  o(  ilie  kiti-.  a  fact  which  ma*  : 
infi^rred,  among  oilier  things,  from  the  debates  in  parhmineti 
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in  \he  time  of  Charles  1.,  when  Secretary  Coolt  claimed  the 
pijwer  on  that  ground;  that  ncverlhcleis  rourts  of  justice 
lauit  rcoogniM  ihu  power,  inasmuch  u.»  there  ha*  been  cun- 
siant  UMife  of  it,  Hupporict)  by  three  judicial  derikioiui  in 
fiiMiur  of  it  smce  the  Revolution,  vis.  by  Lord  Holt  in  1693 
<Rex  r.  Kendal  and  Ruwe);  by  ChiefJuslice  Parker  in 
1*11  (Queen  r.  Derby);  and  by  Lord  Hardwickc  in  1734 
(Rex  r.  Earbury).  In  a  more  recent  case  (King  p.  De^pard, 
I  rOH).  Lord  Kenyon  says,  'I  have  no  difficulty  in  saying  that 
iht!  tearetarioa  of  stale  have  the  right  to  commit,*  and  he 
hints  that  Lord  Camden  felt  too  much  doubt  on  the  subject. 

Tlicre  is  also  a  chief  secretary  for  Ireland,  resident  in 
Dublin  (except  when  parliament  is  lilting),  and  having 
always  an  under-iecretary  there.  Ho  corresponds  with  the 
home  department,  and  is  under  the  authority  of  the  luid- 
licutenant.  His  office  is  called  that  of  secretary  to  the  lurd- 
lieutcnaiit;  but  it  is  analogous  to  the  ofilce  of  secretary  of 
state.  He  has  somoliroes,  though  very  rarely,  been  a 
lufrafver  of  the  cabinet. 

SECRETION,  in  animal  physiology,  is  one  of  the  pro- 
ce!isai>  by  which  a  substanre  is  separated  from  the  blood  or 
un  analof^ous  organic  fluid.  The  same  turm  is  also  often 
.ipplivl  to  the  material  separated.  Secretion  differs  from 
nutrition,  in  which  a  fluid  i»  also  at  Gist  separated  from  the 
blood,  in  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  earned  on,  and  in  the 
mudfl  ill  which  the  fluid  is  afterwards  disposed  of.  In 
nutrition  [Nutrition]  the  fluid  is  converted  into  the  tissues 
of  ihe  body  or  into  organized  structures;  in  secretion  it 
usually  remains  tluid,  and  if  not,  il  never  acquires  any 
ui'ganization. 

Secretion  from  the  blood  of  animals  (which  may  be  re- 
guided  lis  the  type  of  alt  fluids  serving  a  similar  common 
)>tir{>o«e)  takes  place  in  the  interspaces  of  all  the  liitsues.  on 
the  aurfacesof  all  the  niembr.ines.  into  ihe  interior  of  all 
file  cavities  of  ihe  boiiy,  und  into  ihe  ducts  of  glaiidt.  In 
the  ihi-ee  first  situations  the  separation  in  sometime!)  called 
cviialalion,  and  it  is  probable  that  in  them  it  i<«  cfferlcd  by 
u  force  di(ri--ieiit  from  that  under  the  influence  of  which  it 
takes  plare  in  the  Micretion,  peculiarly  so  called,  in  the  glands. 

The  fluid  w  hich  keeps  all  ihe  tissues  moist,  und  whicli  is 
effused  on  the  free  surfac«sof  all  llie  i^erous  menibrunes,  is 
(!\ucily  Mmilar  tu  the  serum,  or  thinner  tluid  pari  of  the 
blood.  It  IS.  m  all  probubiliiy.  separaieil  from  Ihe  blood  by 
the  capillary  aitraclion  of  the  several  tissues,  which  imbibo 
into  their  poros  tlio  ihiniier  pnrluf  the  fluid  thai  loniiiiually 
traverses  tuera  in  the  minute  capillary  blood-vesscU.*  This 
iinhibiiiun  is  also  assisted  by  the  pressure  with  which  the 
blood,  impelled  by  the  contractions  of  the  heart,  is  forced 
upon  the  internal  walluf  those  vessels:  and  hence  il  is  ihiil 
in  all  ca>e4  in  which,  hy  any  obstruction  to  the  circulation 
through  the  veins  this  pie-isure  of  the  blood  is  increased, 
Mimo  I'urin  of  dropsy  is  produced  ;  for  the  ser<iu«  fluid  u> 
thus  forced  in  excessive  quantity  into  the  pores  of  the  tis- 
sues, and  through  the  surfaces  of  the  memhranes,  of  all 
the  parts  in  which  the  circulation  is  obstructed. 

In  the  article  Gland,  Seckrnknt,  we  have  described  the 
(Tcnerul  chuiacter  of  the  structures  in  which  the  secretions 
]  ruper  are  produced.  But  since  that  was  wniien.  the  re- 
sc;irc.he«  of  Boehin.  Henle,  and  others  have  icndered  it  pro- 
bable thai  the  fluid  of  a  secretion  is  nol  merely  separated 
from  thu  blood  in  the  capillaries  that  ramify  on  the  walls  of 
the  ininuto  gland  ducts,  and  then  made  to  traverse  al  once 
tho  walls  of  both  thoKe  vessels  and  tliosu  ducts,  but  that  it 
Is  tii-kt  collected  in  minute  celU  which  surround  the  termi- 
iiiitiona  of  the  ducts,  ond  that  it  is  only  when  these  cells 
hiir»l  or  have  their  membranes  removed  that  the  secreted 
fluid  i«  poured  into  the  gland  duct.  Through  it,  it  is  at 
once  conveyed,  probably  by  the  contractile  power  of  the  duct 
u  id  those  tu  which  it  leads,  to  Ihe  part  at  which  its  ultimate 
],ur|>Ose  i>  to  be  effected.  While  collccled  in  the  minute 
relU  it  is  hi'^hly  probable  that  the  fluid  undergoes  changes 
in  Its  condition,  and  acquires  the  properties  necessary  for  the 
jH  ciiliar  ol!ict!S  (if  any)  which  il  has  to  perform.  Tlie  nature 
«jf  this  change,  and  the  force  by  which  it  is  effected,  are  un- 
known ;  but  we  may  imagine  the  change  to  be  somewhat 
similar  to  that  by  which  the  juices  contained  in  the  cells  of 
u  fruit  have  their  character  gradually  altered  in  the  proceu 
tf  ri|>ening. 

The  dej^reesof  elaboration  necessary  for  the  production  of 
the  several  skicreCions  probably  vary  greatly.    A  part  at 

•  Th«r*  I*  rr*wo  In  brlirrr  Out  llir  fluid  vliirh  molMont  th*  iImiw«  aB<l 
r  1,  III*  mtUmi  or  lilt  itrrToiu  c«nlr«*  i*  M  uytnUil  ia  tkit  cutomoa 
cucUuid. 
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least  of  the  maleriali  of  tome  of  them  exist  ready  formed  ill 
thu  hiiMid.  as  the  uroa  and  lactic  acid  of  the  urine  and  sweat, 
and  some  of  the  principles  of  the  bile ;  of  others  no  trace  can 
be  found  in  the  blood  itself.  The  former  seem  to  require  no 
particular  structure  for  ihoir  separation,  for  though  in  general 
they  are  separated  only  by  their  appropriate  glands,  yet 
when  they  cannot  pass  off  by  them,  they  are  found  in  all  the 
fluids  drawn  from  the  blood  by  the  ordinary  imbibition  of 
the  porous  tissues.  Tlio  other  fluids,  which  are  nut  found 
in  the  blood,  are  probably  elaborated  entirely  in  their  re- 
spective glands,  though  it  mustbeadmittc^l  that  the  analysis 
of  the  blood  is  not  yet  sufficiently  perfect  lo  render  it  certain 
that  they  do  not  exist  in  it  ready  furmctl  and  requiring  only 
to  be  selected  from  its  other  constituents. 

The  purposes  which  the  secretions  serve  are  varioti*. 
Some,  as  already  stated.  ha\'e  no  other  purpose  than  to 
moisten  the  several  parts  of  the  bo<ly;  others  are  appro* 
priated  to  the  service  of  important  functions.  ai«  the  saliva, 
I  be  Kostric  juice,  the  bile,  and  the  pancreatic  and  intestinal 
fluid*,  which  all  assist  in  digestion.  Such  aNo  are  the  tears, 
which  serve  for  the  cleansing  of  the  front  of  the  eye ;  the 
milk  for  the  food  of  the  offspring;  and  various  materials  for 
the  defence  and  comfort  of  the  animal,  and  for  the  propaga- 
tion of  the  !ipc<-ies.  Oiher  secretions  again,  which  are  com- 
monlj  callea  excietions  are  the  refuse  of  the  blood,  and  if 
retained  in  it  would  exercise  an  injurious  influence  on  the 
whole  economy;  such  are  the  cutaneous  per>piiation,  the 
unne,  and  those  parts  of  the  bile  and  intestinal  lluids  which 
aie  not  u>ed  in  dir^estiun. 

For  the  aci-ount  of  particular  secretions  wc  must  refer  to 
the  articles  relatini;  specially  to  them  or  lo  the  pans  by 
which  they  are  produced,  si.ch  as  HiI.k;  Gi  and;  Intes- 
TiNKs;  LivEa:  .\Kmu\ky  Glanu;  Milk;  Mucus;  I'a."*- 
CBKAs:  S\liva;  Skin:  Sr«M\rH;  Ulc. 

SECRKTIONS.  VEGKTABLE.  ore  those  producU 
found  in  plants  whii  h  are  chiefly  ihu  result  of  the  deeoin|io- 
sition  of  carbonic  and  and  the  appro|iriation  of  the  l  a-bon 
lo  which  ue  have  alremly  alluded  in  ilie  artu  le  Sap.  [Sap] 
These  secretions  are  exceedingly  numernus.  and  c^lll^tltule 
the  great  bulk  uf  the  solid  parts  of  tl.o  plant.  The  difl'er- 
eiices  I'bserved  in  the  haidiiess  and  durability  of  the  wood, 
the  colour  of  ihe  leaves  and  tluwcrs.  the  fia\our  ot  ihe 
various  fruits,  Ihe  medicinal  and  ccunuiuic  I  piuperlie^  of 
all  parts  of  plants,  aie  depemlenl  on  ilie  naiuie  uf  the 
secretions  that  cuiistitute.  ond  are  deposited  within,  these 
tissues.  The  intricate  and  delicate  chemisiry  by  which  the 
secretions  of  plants,  possessing  so  many  and  vunetl  proper- 
lies,  are  elaborated  from  so  small  a  number  of  elementary 
constituents,  is  at  present  very  imperfectly  understood.  Wo 
howe\er  know  thai  whatever  compounds  may  be  found 
in  the  structure  of  plams.  the  elements  of  which  they 
are  composed  are  derived  from  external  sources,  and  that 
the  chemical  processes  by  w  hich  their  elements  are  combined 
obey  similar  laws  to  those  which  govern  them  when  inde- 
pendent of  the  influence  uf  vitality. 

In  the  lowest  forms  of  plants  we  Und  the  simple  cell  en- 
dowed Willi  the  pu»cr  uf  abstracting  from  the  medium  in 
which  It  lives  the  elementary  mailers  which  it  combines  m 
those  forms  that  are  essential  lo  its  existence.  In  the 
simple  cell  the  chances  which  are  thus  effected  are  very 
few,  but  as  we  ascend  in  the  scale  of  organization  ihe  cells 
are  united.  Their  forms  are  varied,  the  funciions  which 
were  performed  by  one  cell  are  assigned  lo  different  sets  of 
cells,  and  the  compounds  required  Dy  the  plant  and  the 
changes  in  its  elementary  matters  become  more  numerous 
and  complicated.  In  the  article  Sap  it  was  stated  what  the 
nature  of  those  elements  is,  which,  on  being  introduced  into 
the  system  of  the  plant,  constitute  the  materials  necessary 
for  the  formation  of  those  secretions  on  which  the  growth 
and  existence  of  plants  depend,  and  in  this  place  we  shall 
proceed  to  enumerate  those  secretions  and  state  their  pro« 
perties. 

I.  0/  General  or  Nutritiou*  Sfereliont.—'T\\w  are  found, 
in  one  form  or  another,  in  all  plants,  and  are  sometimes  col- 
lected in  largo  quantities  in  various  parts  of  the  plant,  to 
serve  as  material  for  its  future  growth.  They  have  hence 
been  called  general  and  nutritious  secretions.  They  seem 
to  be  more  imme^liately  the  result  of  the  union  of  the  ele- 
ments of  water  wiih  the  carbon  of  the  carbonic  arid 
than  anv  of  the  other  secretions,  and.  on  account  uf  their 
composition,  have  been  called,  by  De  Candolle.  Hydro  car- 
bunatet.  The  relative  quantities  of  their  component  parts, 
according  to  Gay-Lus»ac  and  Thenard,  are  as  follows 
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It  will  be  Ken  that  there  is  a  great  similarity  in  ltt«  com- 

Sotition  of  dl\  th«se  substances,  atid  that  only  a  snia!l  ad- 
ition  or  abstraction  of  cleuiL-utary  matter  will  cuitvert  the 
one  into  the  oilier.  Tiicrt!  are  two  remaining  substances, 
slburoea  and  gluten,  which,  in  addilioa  to  lb«  other  ele- 
HMoiurj  bodies,  cuntatn  nUNB«n.  Tbmr  CMBpontioii  io 
IM  parti  it  ai  follom:— 

CaAaOi  0%y»*n.  H)ilrafeB.  Kllfatta. 
Albumen  .  .  52-8  23-8  7'5  I5'7 
Gluten.  .  .  53-7  22  0  7  8  14'5 
I.  Gum  IS  tliu  most  widely  diffused  of  these  secretions. 
mad  in  some  of  us  forms  appears  to  be  the  first  product 
wbieb  is  formed  by  plants.  Vegetable  mueut,  which  is  the 
matt  simple  form  of  gum,aiii»ts  in  •  diMolved  state  in  many 
«f  the  Cry  ptogamia. also  ioHalvaeMi^LiliMeB^OreliidarMi, 
and  mmf  of  Um  BofguMm.  In  many  oUiar  |^«M  gun 
Mists  in  •  dtssolvwl  state  in  tha  fluids,  but  bMonw  nar- 
deiied,  either  by  being  depasiteri  in  [lec  uliar  receptacles,  in 
the  leaf  or  other  pans  of  ihe  plani,  or  by  being  iliruwn  out 
upon  Its  buifat-tf.  In  this  laiter  mode  l,ir>;e  quunliiies.  of 
gum  ore  produced  by  soioe  Leguminous  plants.  Xiie  variouit 
sorts  of  gum-acai-ia  found  in  llie  markets  are  produced  from 
the  ActKia  Arabiea,  A.  Senegal^  A.  torlili$.  &c.  [Gum.] 
The  Bubfttancecallod  Buttortn  i^iiilso  a  mudiQcatiun  of  gum. 
It  Attttn  in  not  b«ii»  iolubls  in  eold  water,  but  takas  up 
Sfty  tiaiM  its  «eighl.lbnDinf  a  kind  of  j e 1 1 y .  In  ebatnieal 
composition  it  differs  from  gum  >n  coniaming  le»s  carbon. 
Vegctuble  jolly,  or  Ptcten,  is  another  form  of  >;uin.  It  re- 
sembles bii>sorin  in  5ouie  of  it»  |iro|>e.  1km,  but  ut  last  en- 
tirety soluble  in  Culd  water.  Wnb  tvaccharine  matter  and 
vari>iu»  acids  it  exi»ts  in  the  juice  of  most  Iruits,  as  girau- 
berries  raspberries,  goosebei  i  ie«.  uran^os,  &c.  It  is  also 
found  in  the  fluid  called  eaiubium.  which  is  secretad  be- 
tireen  tba  bark  and  the  trunk  of  lha  trea  ia  spriof.  Ac- 
aofdiag  to  Braconnot,  paciaa  is  capaUaaf  fiiroitdg  aa  acid 
and  uoiting  trith  alkalis. 

S.  Sugar  is  tbe  seiTetion  which  !s  found  in  the  next 
greatest  abundance  to  k"i»<  <lic  chemical  analysis  wiK 
point  out  bow  hi  lie  changti  js  teinired  f'r  th«  formal  ion 
of  this  sobsLance  fioin  ^um.  It  is  very  ^'enerally  diffused 
throughout  tite  vogvuijle  kingdom,  and  it  it  does  not  exi<it 
in  tliu  fully  developed  plant,  u  is  always  found  in  the  seed 
during  the  K«rminaiion  of  the  young  pUnt.  [Gbrminatio.v.] 
There  are  several  varieties  of  sugar,  or  sarchariuu  principles, 
davaktpad  ia  plaail»«bieb  bavo  taeaivad  different  names,  as 
•aaa  sngar,  or  tbe  sogsr  of  commerce,  grape-sugar,  liquo- 
rice, manna.  &c.  [Sn.A;;"' 

3.  SlitrcA.ut  I'tculii,  iIjc  iumI  uUundanl  of  ttio  nutrient 
secretiuns  of  plants,  and  us  tnust  used  by  man.  It  differs 
slightly  in  composition  from  the  two  last,  and  an  addition 
of  carbon  and  abstraction  of  oxygon  will  convert  it  into 
either  (ha  ona  or  tbe  other.  It  occum  in  the  form  of  little 
granules*  wbiab  are  alwars  surrounded  by  a  delicate  tissue, 
vbiob  booOIMacoloufod  blue  by  iodine.  As  it  is  tba  great 
•mireaof  nvtrinMOtforthe  youn(;er  paruof  plants,  it  is  found 
deposited  in  the  cellular  ti-sue  ni  alniosi  at]  the  or^au^  of 
plants,  as  in  the  tubers  intended  tg  nouruU  \oung  shouts, 
in  all  fleshy  roots  and  bulbs  or  rootsiocks  wiiich  have  to 
furnish  food  to  jounir  stem?,  in  the  stems,  the  receptacle*. 
S'.'cds,  or  olb«  1  ;i  i,-.,  of  plants  wheic  it  may  be  retiuned  for 
affordingiiulrinieiu  to  the  younger  growing  organs  of  the 
plaQU  {Btakch.]  In  what  naoner  the  granules  of  starch 
art  appMpriaiod  by  tba  jrotmfar  parU  of  the  plant  we  are 
in  a  gnat  nBasDVainMiaiil :  wbao  removed  fn»m  the  plant, 
ttacob  lequirat  botiiog  watar  to  dissolve  it.  and  thnt  is 
aiSMtad  by  the  borating  of  the  tissue  that  envelopes  the 
granule.  This  process  roust  take  place  in  the  introduciion 
of  the  slareh  to  tbe  younger  pnrts  of  the  plant,  but  it  cannot 
be  by  the  »u[no  ai^eiicy,  and  ii  probably  tba aCbetofcaosos 
that  have  hilbertu  evaded  uWirvaitou. 

4.  Lignine  is  the  ultimate  result  of  vegalation  upon  the 
aooretioiis  previously  mentioned.  Gum,  sugar,  and  starch 
are  produced  and  then  convsried  into  li|;niiie,  which  is 
a  hardar  aaecation  than  tba  ibnDar,  and  is  foaiid  ta  con- 
stitute thaprineipal  ingredteat  that  is  doposilad  In  (be  har~ 
denod  tissues  of  plants.  It  differs  from  the  fornicT  in  clie- 
mical  composition  by  poaaessiBg  less  oxygen  and  hydrogen 
aodawmaailMm.  It  thw  wmmm  law  of  tba  alaaanla  of 


water  uitd  more  solid  matter,  and  it  is  probably  aecotdtog  Im 
tlie  amount  of  tbe  latter  that  the  timber  of  tariam  tsaai 
diffei's  in  hardness  and  durabdiljr.  The  foUeving  alia  iba 
proportions  of  carlion  in  various  kbida  of  wood,  i 
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Gay-Lussac  and  Thenard  and  Prout: 

Corinoiiua-wood      .       .  per  cent. 

Iion-vi>aad 

Oak 

Beech  . 
Box 
Willow 

Wa  may  sum  op  tbe  cbnnges  wbieb  tbesa ' 
tions  tindergo,  in  tbe  language  of  Iba  writar  of  llw  artide 

'Botany,*  in  tbe  Library  of  Ut-ftit  KnowIeJiff : — -'Tb* 
rising  sap  passes  inio  the  leaves  charged  wilb  ra^  Utni«>  mcii 
01  matter  capable  of  benig  converted  into  it;  it  Ikttx-i  a  Itr^t 
proportion  of  its  water  by  eni]H>ration,  and  of  its  ow^en  bt 
the  decomposition  of  its  carbonic  acid,  und  thus  bucumM  rt^ 
duced  10  carbon  and  water  in  an  inspissated  state,  whieb  i> 
ptim  when  free,  and  ligadna  Wbcn  Axed.  From  the  Itgnmr 
II  argaaisad  iba  tiaaaa  aiioiiR  wbieb  Iba  pan  eitealatcs  fa 
its  support  and  aonaolidalwn,  and  witbinwbieli  itiaabe 
enclosed  and  elaborated  into  various  other  principle^  tt 
mainiiig  as  starch  when  but  little  changed.  A  portion  of  ifc; 
gum  settles  downwards  thmugh  the  ^it  n  ;  ihai  part  whrk 
i*  in  the  bark,  being  intercepted  by  no  opposuik;  currtni, 
finds  lis  way  to  the  rootii;  that  part  in  the  albamua  h 
caught  by  the  ascending  sap.  dissolved  in  it  and  earrud 
again  iota  tba  leaveOt  taarato  undergo  changes  similar  la 
what  it  bad  pravioiulv  aaperiaiiead.  'Wbenaver  tba 
naats  in  Us  ooana  with  aaHs-  tliat  ara  anpty.  It «»  alat 
by  them,  and  bacwmes  subject  to  tbeir  special  vital  po«cr&. 
changing  to  tbe  principles  which  each  particular  ^pmcs  or 
origan  has  the  prof  i-rt)  jf  id.iboratinij,  and  the  most  rcadili 
to  ihoi>e  which,  like  »>igar,  have  the  greatest  chcmicii 
resemblance  to  itscU"  (pi>.  liui,  lui). 

5.  Aibumen,  Glutin,  or  Emuinn,  is  one  of  the  veg etsb  « 
soeretions  that  contain  nitrogen,  and  which  thus  form  a  hck 
between  the  proximate  elements  of  animal  and  vegetal 
tissues.  Glutin  is  found  in  the  milk  of  all  plants,  aad  al» 
with  tba  aiarcb  found  dapositad  in  various  seeds.  Flud* 
In  which  it  iseontainad  beooroafloeky  when  exposed  to  best. 
\:  iH  also  thrown  down  from  them  by  acids,  aK-<;hrM,  j-.d 
tannni.  When  the  tubers  of  the  j)olalo  are  »ubin:f.t«»  u. 
heal,  a  ""''1     sejiaraled  whicli  contains  j;luuii.  Ic 

thu  milk  of  the  cow-tiee  it  is  found  in  the  greatest  abui- 
dance.  When  it  occurs  in  the  seeds  of  plants,  ii  is  sot&r- 
times  called  Emidnn,  and  is  Iba  oausa  oi  iIm  mUfcuiais  d 
the  fluids  called  amnWoDii  fbnnad  bj  Tubbing  saeds  sf 
variou*  Unda  with  watar. 

8.  Olutm  is  another  eoopownd  aoatsiniug  uUrofcn.  u: 
is  found  freipiently  in  combination  with  the  last  «ub>ui 
and  siurch.  It  is  found  in  the  greatest  abundance  lu  '.t- 
Bceds  of  gramineous  and  leguminous  plants.  When  mot<t. 
it  IS  a  while,  transparent,  tenacious,  elastic,  glutinous  %>a,\- 
stance.  When  dry,  it  is  colourles.^  and  scentlina,  and  iiis->~ 
luble  in  water.  It  is  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol  and  aridi^ 
and  is  precipitated  from  the  latter  by  fem>'«faniiral  of  pir 
ussium.  Ail  lluids  in  which  it  may  ba  praiaat  eanbaMi 
with  sugar  ara  oapabla  of  fermentation,  and  it  ftma  tba 
basis  of  the  several  ferments  that  are  used  for  cxrit  n^  ry.u 
process.  Both  gluten  and  emulsin  are  iniporlani  n^t  :;u 
the  iiuiriiion  of  plants;  their  luesence  also  Mi  hcates  li? 
comparative  nutritious  qualities  of  food  fur  man,  as  wili  W 
by  tba  fbliowing  analyses  fhnn  Da  Candollai— 

AB>yl>"n,  or  ni'tf^o  *iaS 

8i«rrh.  Knii,j,i«. 

2i*00 


Wheat 
Barlay 

Oats 

Rice 


70-00 
79*00 
$1*00 

85-07 


6-00 

•  *M 
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II.  Of  Sprcial  »r  Local  Serrfli^ms — Tlie  grealejit  raxieM 
in  the  secret  1(1114  of  plants  is  in  llniic  which  ure  ro* 
generally  secreted  and  diffused  throughijiit  tht;  syuam  si 
the  plant,  biM  ara  aithar  secreted  in  a  particular  |Wt<f 
plants  for  a  apaeiat  purpnsa.  or  an  secreted  by  particakr 
species  of  plania.  Tbesa  may  bo  anangad  uodar  tan  hattiasf 
scids,  alkalis,  neuter  princ  pies,  Ksinooa  pmaiflM^  wriaar 
ing  mailers,  milks,  oils,  renins,  tte. 

1.  AciJs  are  the  most  numerous  group  of  vestttli^ 
secretions,  and  the  chemist  is  constantly  adding  new  otm 
10  their  nunber.  TlwyaiagamfaUjrlMiiidin  i 
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with  the  various  earths  and  alkalis  which  exist  in  plants  ; 
thtjr  aro  however  freaoeniljr  fr«o.  and  coniribiite  to  the 
flsTour  of  the  fruits  or  many  plant*.  The  vegetable  aeids 
amy  be  divided  ioto  two  cla»aeat  llune  poMeating  only  car- 
ina and  oxygen,  m  carbonic  and  oxalie  acids ;  and  those  pos- 
MMng  hyoragM  in  idiitiMi«  «•  wMlk,  owlic.  ottiie.  Ivtarkb 
and  aqoiietie  aeids.  Of  all  th*  aeidt,  acMie  la  most  ckhbidoii 
in  plsnls,  Mh  ch  may  be  tiie  result  of  rhanses  taking  placc- 
similiir  to  those  wliicti  occur  in  the  proce-ij  of  aceioui  ics- 
menialion.  The  cliaiiso  of  elements  uli  i  -,:iry  for  llie  pro- 
duciioQ  of  acid  from  lite  fecula  of  vegeUtbles  may  be  seen 
by  (bo  following  atomic  analysk  ttoOk  M«J«n  (i^CotMn 
rkjftiologie,  band  ii.,  f.1io\).~~ 

AmyloB.Of     CUtte      Tamrie      Acclie      M»\ie  Eqiiiselte 


Cartwn      19        4        4        4        4  4 

Oxygen      10  4         5         3  4  3 

Hydrogen  20  4         4          G  4  2 

TIm  iMMt  raiaarkable  of  the  TegetaUa  aeida  it  iaonic 
acid,  or  laonin.  It  ia  frequently  pUcad  among  the  neater 
principles  of  vegeialion.  but  il  raddeiu  litmus*  oombmes 
with  salts,  and  in  other  prapertiea  agraes  wiib  aoida.  (Tan* 

M.V  ] 

2.  Alkalis.^Thc  substan'-cs  thus  calleJ  resemble  the 
alkalis  of  the  inorganic  kingdom  only  in  the  property  they 
poueaa  of  uniting  and  forming  salts  with  acids.  Tbiey  are 
Compound  bodies  containing  carbon,  oxygen,  hydrcweo,  and 
oitrogen.  They  do  not  dts»olve  readily  in  cold  or  hut 
water.  Although  thev  differ  little  in  clieaiiGal  eomposttion. 
yet  they  posse--<s  all  the  properties  of  the  plant  in  which 
thcv  are  proiluced.  Tim  follo'vin::^  tible  by  Liebig  and 
others  gives  the  atomic  cuu^liiuiion  ul  ibo  iuo«l  puueiful  uf 
tbeae  alttalis : — 


Carbon 
Hydrogen 
Nitrogen 
Oxjg/bn 


Uor. 

pill  tic. 

CoAd*. 

Sareo- 

iIrc. 

olna. 

Bra- 

cine. 

Qui. 

Ciorho. 

34 

32 

40 

30 

32 

20 

■20 

36 

39 

40 

32 

36 

"2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

6 

5 

12 

1  ' 

6 

1  ^ 

I 

To  the«e  might  be  added  a  long  liat  of  otboitib  as  almost 
every  natural  order  has  its  peculiar  alludl,  which  exists  in 
tho^plant  in  a  slate  of  combination  with  a  peculiar  acul 
The  niode  of  obtaining  the*e  alkali^^  consists  in  arMing  a 
strong  mineral  acul  to  a  decoctu  :!  r,\  thd  plant,  which  lakes 
up  the  alkali,  and  which  may  be  arteruarda  precipitated 
ftum  its  solution  by  some  mineral  alkali. 

S.  A  number  of  principles  have  been  detected  and  de- 
aeribed  bf  tilbeniirtt.  whieb  are  nalhar  acid  nor  alkaline, 
and  bate  therefore  been  called  tmOtforineiplet.  The  pro- 
fftc%9  of  chemistry  will  however  proVably  place  them  in 
-oFjir;  of  the  olher  classe-'.  The  most  remarkable  of  these 
iie  pollenine,  berberme,  aspara^ine,  emetine,  cofTe'ne,  gen- 
tianinu,  and  Inneine.  Another  series  of  tht-se  principles  are 
tho:>e  which  po»se!!S  resinous  properties, and  hence  are  called 
ri'sirinitx  pritdviet;  to  these  belong  quassiue,  calhartine. 
staler  inc.  pt|i«nn«b  lalapine.  digilaline,  and  aevoral  olber 
pnnciplea  n«Bad  bAot  tho  pluitt  ftooi  irtiieb  Ihej  are 
obtained. 

4.  Colouring-Sralttn.— In  the  artielo  Sap  ft  wm  alaled 

th;\l  a  peculiar  substance  called  chrnmufe  was  the  cause 
of  the  green  colour  in  plants  Retierully.  and  it  is  sup- 
posed that  this  sulisMi  r<:  umv  underiro  some  changes  whu  h 
enable  it  to  give  all  the  colours  which  are  observed  in  the 
Tcqmtable  kingdom.  Whether  chromule  is  ihu  origin  of 
tlicna  aee rations  or  not.  they  are  exceedingly  numerous,  and 
nanny  of  tham  bavn  been  carefully  analyxed  by  chemists. 
Colouring  matters  tnay  bo  divided  into  two  ^anoit  tboM 
which  possess  nitrogen,  and  thoae  wbidi  ainwitlioat  it  In 
the  former  class  is  indiL'^,  which  exists  in  ft  great  number 
of  leguminous  plant*,  and  is  an  important  article  of  oom- 
merco.  [Ijcdioc]  The  latter  clxss  contains  the  numerous 
led.  jellow,  blue,  and  brown  colouring  niaiiei-s,  many  of 
which  possess  peculiar  properties,  a  knowledge  of  w  inch  is 
made  nuboervieot  to  the  art  of  h  t  uifj  Amongst  tfaene  are 
aantnMn»«  the  colouring  pn  i  of  red  senders  wood; 
y...\\  ch  ro  1 1  e,  that  of  aaffron i  rbaadine,  that  of  tho  red  poppy ; 
.-hubarbiiio.  of  rbolwrb,  8ce. 

j.  Mt  iks.  tir  Milky  Pluidt,  are  occasionally  very  abundant 
in  plants,  characterising  entire  families.  Eupborbiacew, 


Papaveracen^  Apocytiaceffl,  AsclepiadaccBB,  Carapanulacete, 
Convolvulaoee,  and  Artocarpaceio.  among  the  Dicotyle- 
dons, and  Liliaces,  Scitaminareie,  Aracen,  and  Alismacea, 
among  Monocotyledon^  am  the  orders  whieh  inodace  tho 
greatetit  abundanoo  of  niilk.  But  whorom  it  ocean,  it  must 
not  be  looked  upon  as  a  peculiar  secretion,  but  n<i  a  modi- 
flcntion  of  the  proper  juice.  The  nature  of  this  juice  and 
•f  0  vessels  through  which  it  tlow-*  h;ive  been  described 
under  Sap.  The  milky  fluid*  vary  in  f  ompo>iuon  in  dilTer- 
enlplsnis;  some  of  ilieoi  are  |  oisonouA,  ( oiitaining  active 
principles,  as  ihe  milk  of  Papaveraces^  wbich  contains 
opium ;  othprs  contain  caoutchoue  in  gteai  abundance,  and 
the  Indian- rubber  of  eoofmerce  is  prepared  from  the  milk 
uf  ficus  clastica.  and  planla  belonging  to  tiie  orders  Apoey- 
naoan  and  EupbocbiaoeM.  The  cow-tree  yields  a  milk 
which  it  used  as  an  article  of  diet  br  the  natives  of  South 

.-\inerica,  where  it  grow*. 

6.  Otis  are  ^eereied  by  plants,  and  are  divided  into  two 
very  distinct  classes,  the  volatile  and  the  fixed.  The  former 
aie  tlic  ageniB  which  produce  ihe  various  odours  of  plants, 
and  can  be  collected  by  distillation  from  the  tittsuen  in 
which  thejp  aro  deposited.  The  latter  exist  in  the  cells  of 
eellular  tiasue  of  many  planli,  eamaeisUy  the  seeds,  where 
they  seem  le  perfafm  the  aame  ouee  es  aiaroh,  ilttten,  See. 

[OiLSj 

7.  Retinx  aro  found  deposited  in  the  tissues  of  plants,  but 
not  in  a  regular  manner,  as  they  form  passages  and  intei cel- 
lular cavities  in  il  >'  i;iidst  of  the  tissues.  They  are  occa- 
sionally found  on  the  surface  of  plants,  but  this  is  rather 
the  result  of  aecuknt  than  a  constant  occurrence. 

For  further  information  on  the  physiology  of  secretion  in 
plants  and  the  propi-riies  of  tlie  various  secretions,  ibe 
reader  is  refenrod  to  Mwen'a  iVeiia*  &f$tmn  der  Ffiaiucm 
Phy$ioloeie ;  Leki^hdtr  BtOamk;  Lihrtvy^f 

Ut^ul  KnowMge,  *  Botany.' 

SECT  (from  the  Latin  Seeta).  Tyfa  accounts  arc  given 
of  the  origin  of  this  word.  By  some  persons  it  is  leprc- 
MMited  US  a  t!eri\alive  of  iriju-ar  i**rn-tut).  Mo  follow,* 
IJy  others  it  is  derived  from  si>c  'j  (src  tut).  Mo  cut.'  It 
IS  in  this  ease,  as  m  many  similar  instances,  not  easy  to 
decide  between  the  pretensions  ef  Uw  t1^;  and  it  ia  fUT 
from  being  improbable  that  aone  penona  nay  ban  used 
the  word  as  a  deriTutire  tttm  OD*  vatbb  end  etbeca  ea  de* 
rived  from  the  other. 

The  teett  of  philosophers  in  antient  times  teem  rather  to 
!ia\e  been  persons  who  wereybi/ottw*  of  some  disiiiiguisiied 
leaclier,  iliaii  persons  rut  uff  from  any  general  mass.  But 
when  we  c^rae  to  tlie  word  in  its  now  more  conuiion  and 
familiar  use,  nauacly.  as  denoting  a  particular  community 
of  Christians,  the  idea  iben  predominates  of  teparaiinn,  cut- 
ting of.  over  that  t>( /oiioicmg.  Thus  no  one  Uiioks  of 
calhn^  the  Catbolie  church  a  aeet;  end  none,  except  it  waa 
designed  to  disparage  and  dishonour  it,  would  call  tba  BlW 
glisb  Protestant  church  a  wet.  But  when  we  descend  b^ 
low  it,  wo  then  see  religious  communiii'  s  >  n  I'l  in  their 
numbers,  and  comparatively  insignificant,  ■Aim  ate  cut  off 
from  a  church,  either  by  their  own  act,  or  by  some  aup- 
posed  or  real  act  of  usurpalion  and  uiichrwiian  lyrauny  on 
the  part  of  the  larger  community.  Thus  the  Quakers  aro 
a  sect,  the  Anabantisu  are  a  sect,  the  Meliiodiata  are  a  seet, 
and  the  Indepenoents  and  English  Presbytevians  nev  m 
aeeta,  though  they,  end  especially  the  latter.  Were  fbr  some 
time  In  existenee  witboui  fbtling  under  the  deaehfilion  of  a 
sect,  !><>ing  still  incorporated  in  the  church,  in  whieh  they 
sought  to  accomplish  certain  reforms.  In  other  systems  there 
are  similar  bculies  of  ^eclaries. 

SECTION,  the  curve  made  by  tho  intersection  of  two 
surfaces.  In  the  grajihical  arts  it  means  generally  a  plane 
seciiun,  and  most  fre<)uently  a  vertical  aeeUoii,  the  hori- 
zontal section  being  called  the  plan.  In  architectural  de- 
aigni,  the  loog^t  vertical  teetion  ia  naually  called  the  ein 
▼ation.  the  term  aeetion  being  lestrieied  lo  vertical  aeetiens 
which  are  perpendicular  to  the  elevation. 

SECTOR  (Geometry),  the  figuro  made  by  two  straight 
lines  which  meet,  and  a  curve  wnich  cuts  them  both.  The 
roost  common  is  the  circular  sector,  made  by  two  radu  of  a 
Circle  and  the  arc  which  they  :nclude.  If  r  be  the  radius 
in  linear  units,  and  0  the  angle  measured  in  thewetical 
uttita  [Angle],  the  area  of  the  sector  is  ^  r*  9  square  units ; 
bnt  eenirding  as  the  aofjle  i«  expretaed  in  degrees  and  frac- 
tions tX  a  degree,  in  mnitttes  and  Araetionaor  a  minute,  or 
in  seconds  and  fractions  of  a  second,  the  aren  ia  fband 
by  the  flia^  leeond,  or  third  of  the  following  fhtmnlpi— 
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SECTOR  (Drawing  InCrumont).  »n  initrutncni  invented 
Iqr  GuMTRii.  which  has  the  appMrmnce  of  b  small  carp«niei  !, 
r«l«  OMrtutd  with  wiU«s  in  every  pan ;  the  greater  number 
nf  ihne  tMtas  not  bting  bid  down  parallel  to  the  edgea  of 
the  rule,  hut  aoQV«i{|iiig  to«nnb  the  pivot  en  wbieii  the 
movioji  arm  of  i1m  run  turat  white  tlM  initrunMni  if 
open«d.  Thaw  oonTeiying  «Mkt  eoly  ftoftAy  tidonK  to 


the  vector ;  the  otlkera  are  merely  laid  down  for  ooQventenre 
on  such  blank  apMM  M  «•  Mt  by  the  eonterging  or  iee> 
tonal  araiek 

Theaiwtor  is  a  large  number  of  pairs  of  cnin  passes  packed 
op  iQio  one.  and  moat  explanalnna  of  the  inatrumeDt  at- 
tempt to  deacrihe  ibem  all  in  one.  It  will  however  be  more 
convenient  lo  s<>|iaraie  one  pair  of  compasses  from  the  rest, 
anti  to  describe  its  uiie.  Each  piece  of  the  ruler  is  marked 
wuh  lh<!  >a  lie  scales.  Take  one  of  llio'c  scales,  OA,  and  that 
which  (-01 1 t'sponds  to  ii,  OB:  then  AOH  is  a  pair  of  coin- 
)).iv-,cs  w  hi' li  ran  bir  upi  iRii  or  i-hut  iit  plca^uie.  Suppose 
two  iM^uitts.  »uy  uT  rhxds,  lo  be  laid  down  on  OA  and  OK, 
which  are  chnrd<t  oT  9U°.  OP  and  OQ  being  radii,  or  chonls 
of  fib*.  If  OP  be  four  inches,  we  have  then  before  two 
antei  of  chorda  with  the  radius  of  four  incbaa  oetliall)  laid 
down,  and  anj  ebocda  might  be  taken  off  them  as  from  a 
eomnon  M«le:  fix  inaian«e,  if  the  marks  of  33*  be  at  C 
and  D,  then  eiiher  OC  or  OD  is  the  chord  of  36**  to  a  radius 
of  four  inches.  But  suppose  it  required  to  find  the  chord 
of  3  j^  not  to  a  radiua  «f  4  inaiiMi  but  to  OMof  3*<1  iiMhes. 
We  know  that  ' 

4  :  3'«l  : :  ah.  3i*  (md.  4)  :  eh.  3«*  (nd.  S'Cl); 

and  the  fuurlh  terra  of  this  proportion  is  to  be  found.  Now 
lliis  m;iy  be  done  wiiii  sufficient  accuracy,  and  wiihoul  any 
drawing.  aBfollo\^s: — Take  a  common  pair  of  rompasses, 
nnd  o(>en  them  to  3*61  on  a  subdivided  scale  of  inches. 
Then  open  the  sector  until  the  points  of  the  compasses  are 
made  to  fall  on  P  and  Q,  which,  if  the  sector  open  rather 
easily,  may  be  done  very  quickly.  We  have  then  PQ  = 
3*61  indiM,  and  CO  is  the  chord  of  3«*  to  that  radius;  for 
hjr  linibr  triangles 

OP  :  PQ  : :  OC  .  CD : 
or  4  :  3*61  ::  ch.  3^°  (tad.  4)  :  CD; 
whanco  CD  a  ch.33*  (ntd.  3*61)b 

Take  the  compasses  then,  and  flxin?  one  point  at  C,  roakc 
tlie  other  fall  on  D;  the  distance  CD  may  liicn  be  trans- 
ferred with  ihe  cotnpasaet  to  the  paper,  or  to  the  scales  of 
inches.  accordin<^  as  construction  or  aritbmclical  estimation 
is  required. 

The  scales  usually  laid  down  upon  the  two  sides  of  com- 
mon sectors,  such  as  are  constructed  upon  a  foot  ruler,  are: 

1.  A  line  of  po/won*,  marked  sou,  ahowing  the  aides  of 
fAjnam  intrnbed  in  a  eirete^  And  since  the  aide  of  the 
nasagon  is  the  ndins  of  the  eirele^  the  radios  of  the  acale  is 
the  &taiiee  Arom  O  to  the  (Igure  4.  Thus,  to  inscribe  a 
polygon  of  ten  in  a  circle  of  two  inches  radius,  oi)en 

the  sector  until  6  and  6  on  the  counterpart  polvjion  srales 
are  two  inrhes  apart ;  then  the  diiliincc  from  10  lo  10  on 
the  same  scales  will  be  the  side  of  the  figure  required. 

3.  A  line  of  ehordt,  as  above  described,  the  radius  being 
the  chord  of  60*.  But  it  is  to  be  noted  that  upon  the  com- 
moo  teetor  the  whole  length  OA  of  the  scab  is  only  the 
ebord  of  60*  so  that  aoglaa  above  60'  da  not  tppanr.  To 
eonatruet  an  aiq^b  of  more  than  60*,  flrat  set  off  60*  on  the 
circle  drawn  by  means  of  the  radium,  and  take  the  chord  of 
the  remainder  from  the  sector.  We  think  that  the  sector 
mi^ht  be  ubfTully  copied  m  thin  ropect  on  the  coniinon 
scales;  giving  all  the  lungth  which  the  proposed  scale  wiil 
allow,  to  the  chord  of  6l>*,  instead  of  to  thai  of  Ow". 

a.  A  line  of  tinet,  the  radiua  of  which  is  the  sine  of  90*. 
nm,  l»  ilnd  the  npiight  aido  of  a  right>angled  triangb  bar* 


ing  an  bypotbenuse  of  3' 41  inehea.  and  an  angle  of  3r. 

open  the  sector  until  9V*  and  90*  on  the  counterpart  lin«a 

of  Miles  are  3'-ll  inches  apart;   then  ihe  disiance  fto»  3llf 
to  3l"  on  the  suiue  lines  will  he  the  side  rcqnircfl. 

-1.  ;V  line  of  ieratils,  usually  extending'  lo  about  74*,  tie 
ra<hus  of  course  being  the  kecant  of  0*.    This  scale  is  bUak 

from  O  to  u". 

6.  A  first  line  of  Umgmtt,  from  0*  to  4&*.  the  ndies 
being  the  tanx«nt  of  4A*,  or  the  whob  length  of  the  tide. 

6.  A  aeoond  line  of  tangents,  on  a  smaller  aaale,  begtnniRS 
at  45*  and  oroeaeding  to  about  76*  theradina  baing  tiie  tut- 
^e  h  t  of  45%  or  the  diataoee  from  O  to  the  bef^ning  of  lbs 

scale.  j 

7.  A  line  of  equal  parts  for  opcralions  answering  to  Bnl-  ' 
ing  a  fourth  proptirtionai  to  three  numbers.    Tiius  to  find  i  i 
fourth  proportional  to  36,  47,  and  53,  make  36  and  3&  on 
counterpart  tcoles  fall  aa  far  apart  as  from  O  to  47;  tbn 
the  distance  from  63  to  53  on  the  same  scales^  Bonaiuwd ea 
the  scale,  will  abow  the  fourth  praportaonaL 

To  write  on  the  applicatiooa  of  the  seetor  wowM  be  W 
innke  ii  treatise  on  graphical  trigonciueiri  :  one  loeta::** 
may  ^ullice.    It  is  required  to  calcuklt:  the  lormula 

sin.  59* 

76  X  ~  ou3" 
sin.eo 

On  the  cennterpart  Unat  of  sines  nako  36''  and  36*  (tf 
opening  the  sector)  fiili  as  Jkr  apart  as  fW>m  O  lo  59*  on  lUr 
samesesle;  then  tbe  distance  from  '6  lo  76  on  the  cx>i>r.- 
terpart  lines  of  equal  pans  will  show,  on  that  line  of  equal 

part.i,  tlie  numei  icat  value  of  the  result  rcquncd.  Or  mske 
38"  and  .li*  on  the  counterpart  lines  of  smes  fall  as  nrapar: 
as  fiom  Q  to  76  on  the  line  of  equal  ports:  ther.  the  dis- 
tance from  69'  to  69*  on  the  counterpart  lines  of  stoes  wiU 
show  the  result  required  on  Ihe  scale  of  equal  porta. 

The  sector  becomes  an  incorrect  instrumoott  'jin- 
tively,  when  a  great  opening  is  required,  and  nbo  when 
the  result  is  much  greater  than  the  data  flmn  which  it  m 
pindueed.   So  much  aceuraey  of  coostruetion  b  necessan. 

tl.itse  to  Hliom  the  instrument  is  often  real!)  ustfiii 
(tiKil  (iiauy,  \\v  suspect)  should  raiher  procure  the  largt  r*.iiei. 
which  are  inanufactui ed  by  the  best  instrnineiit-ujakerk 
than  be  content  wtih  Ihe  six-inch  lines  which  axe  found  it 
the  common  casea  of  instruments.  The  sector  is  an  instru- 
ment which  requires  much  more  care  than  tbe  cumsaoe 
scales,  and  in  tlie  use  of  which  eipcrlneas  can  be  gatnedby 
nothing  but  praetiee.  Saeh  scab  b  a  pair  of  paraibi  Jm^ 
with  crois  divisMns;  and  it  is  imporlaat  to  mto  ihaMb 
compasses  must  be  applied  to  the  inner  of  tbe  pamilrl  T.^a 
in  every  case.  Also  when  the  compasses  are  in  t.^iv  l.^oL 
with  one  point  laid  on  one  of  the  scale*,  the  other  v-jIj 
being  about  to  be  moved  to  bring  the  other  point  of  li^ 
Compass  on  the  ri;;lit  division  of  the  counterpart  kcate.  Hit 
care  to  h^l  1  the  compas&ei>  only  by  that  leg  wtudkask^ 
down  on  the  *<ah». 

SECTOR,  ZENITH.  [ZaittiH  Sacroa.] 

SECULAR,  a  name  given  to  these  Wbtions  n  iba 
planetary  motion*  which  are  of  bng  duratioo.  so  that  ib*i 
periods  are  better  exproawd  in  ceniurise  than  in  years. 

SKCUNDINES  [Embryo] 

SEUU.NDUS.  JOHANNES,  IS  one  of  the  most  e«teet»r4 
of  modern  Latin  (wets.  Hi*  verses  arc  chielly  amaiorr.sr.i 
meddled  alter  (Jatullua,  whose  passionate  and  tender  spoi: 
he  bad  caught,  without  descending  to  the  extent  of  hi»lkctx 
tiousness.  Like  other  learned  men  of  the  age.  he  lool  s 
Latin  name :  why  tb«l  of  Saeundus.  does  not  clearly  appear 
His  Ikmlf  name  was  Evarts»  vhiidi  in  other  bnt;uages  » 
softened  into  that  of  Everardi  and  Everard.   His  faiLc: 

Nicliolas  or  Klaas  KmtIs.  him^elf  a  learned  inju.  atid  i 
distinguished  juii'-t  ;ui  l  uia|:;isl rate,  had  fi\e  i-'iis,  all  murt 
or  Ics^  L.u;  ,  ir,  a:i;    ij,'  whom  however  John's  fame  vur-id* 
highc-<t.    lie  early  libowed  that  taste  for  Latin  poetry  i>  I 
which  be  owes  his  reputation ;  but  he  adopted  tbe  law  w  ta 
profession,  and  graduated  with  distinction  at  Bourgca,  I 
1533.   That  his  talents  and  araoiremonU  were  «cU  know,:;  ' 
may  bo  infemd  from  the  aranbishoip  of  Toledo  hstwc  I 
chosen  him  for  private  secretary.  Thtough  thw  eonnewtiee 
he  obtained  the  notice  and  esteem  of  Charles  V.,  wh-->n.  he 
accompanied  lo  Tunis  m  lriJ4.    U nforlunalcly  the  cl.n.»:i  i 
of  .\fru-n  ^owed  in  luiii  iheseedsof  a  mortal  tlista^c  .  a.  li  u- 
was  laai,  uiiileaduf  following  up  his  fortunes  by  aot:-^i:t^ 
an  irapoi'lant  post  at  Rome,  to  return  to  his  native  climair 
only  to  die  at  Tournai,  October  8,  1636,  at  the  oox^  mo  dC 
tw»nty>dTO. 
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UU  Latin  poems  are— Elegies  (■'}bnokf«).'BM4a,'  Epigrams.  ^ 
OuM,  Episilcs.  Futieni  (clegici  in  the  Bnglish  lueaiiint:),  ' 
«nd  Mi»c8lliuiie«,ona  book  each.  Tliera  an  DIUIJ  adtlioiu.  ] 
aoDonf;  whieh  tliiit  of  Leyden.  3  Svo.,  I8f  I,  it  rccom*  i 
menderl.  His  works  an-  ))ubli-.lu-tl  jointly  with  thoM  of  hit  1 
brother-*  N;ch<il.is  ami  A<li  inn,  wlio  a.>su tiled  respcclivoly  the  i 
names  of  Griidiu*  and  Marius,  under  ihe  title  Poemata  ei  i 
Elfigiet  Tnum  Fratrum  Bclgartim.  There  ai  e  tra!i<iIalions  ( 
of  the 'Bosia' into  English,  French,  &c.  Of  the  f  rnier, 
that  of  1776.  with  the  Life  of  Secuntlus.  aad  of  the  latier,  i 
that  bv  Ti^.^ui,  .  sUS.  are  «aid  to  be  the  betL  ] 

SKCURI'FERA,  •  fiunily  of  Hymuiopiuona  ioMCts  of  i 
tiM  iMtwa  Terebranliii  the  Hpeciea  of  wbieb  m  cbieHy  i 
dbtinguished  by  their  having  the  abdomen  setsile.  or  joined  ' 
to  the  thorax  to  as  to  appear  a  continuation  of  that  part,  and 
not  seporalcd  by  a  sk-ndcr  peduncle.    In  the  fi.niales.  the 
abdomen  ia  provided  with  a  &aw>|ike  app^tralus,  wliic^h  ni)t 
only  serves  for  depositing  thy  egg»,  but  for  preparing  a  place 
for  their  reception.    The  lar^w  greatly  resemble  those  of  i 
Jcpidopterous  insects,  and,  hke  them,  feed  upon  plants ;  they 
evliodrtcal,  soft,  and  deshy ;  have  the  head  vertical,  and 
tb«  three  thoracic  scgmentteeeb  prorided  with  a  pair  of  legs: 
b«tid«»  these^  ibe  abaomen  u  often  pravidad  wttii  pro^ega. 

The  Seettrifera  are  divided  bf  LatT«i!!e  into  two  sections, 
the  Tenthr'-d!';^!tr  and  the  Urocer  i' :  The  first  corre- 
sponds wuti  tilt-  genus  Tenthredo  of  Luhixus,  the  specifes  of 
whtch  have  the  mandibles  elongated  and  compressed;  the 
maxillary  pelpi  are  six-jotnled,  and  the  labial  have  four 
joints;  Ihe  four  wings  are  always  di\ided  by  the  ncrvures  into 
numerous  cells.  The  abdomen  iscompoeed  of  nine  segments, 
Xhm  ImI  of  which  is  provided  with  an  oviduct  composed  of 
tvo  Miratad  bnaelb*;  tbesa  an pointedand  lodc^  belwatn 
two  olbei«  IbnDii^  a  kind  of  ahwtb.  By  mean*  of  tbli 
aaw-like  ovipositor  the  female  Tenthrcflo  bores  Imlcs  in  the 
stems  and  other  parts  of  ;iUnt$,  m  »liK-h  ^he  deposit!!  lier 
CL'g*.  In  each  hole,  !i  Tor  '.'n' egg  or  cg^-;  ri  i  o  iii'i,i"sited,  a 
liquid  is  iiijceicd,  the  uie  u!  which,  it  is  sujijMjsed,  is  to  pre- 
vent the  closing  of  the  opening.  Tlie  wounds  thus  made 
increaae  in  vohimo.  and  form  excrescences,  whtch  ure  cither 
\mt^  or  Mift  and  pulpy,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  plant 
or  of  iLsMrt  vottiided.  Tbeeo  tninonn  then  form  the 
dotnie^l*  of^tbo  larvta,  irbidt  inhabit  fban  mtbor  aolilarily  or 
in  society,  and  in  them  undergo  their  notanorfhos^ 
Generally  however  the  larvn  of  the  Tenlhredittida  hvo  es- 
po'.oil  on  the  leaves  of  the  plants  upon  which  they  feed,  and 
these  larvas  are  usually  observed  with  the  body  more  or  Icfes 
rolled  in  a  spiral  manner.  When  about  to  assume  the  pupa 
state,  they  enclose  thcmselvesi  in  a  cocoou  which  is  some- 
timea  Bxed  to  the  plant,  but  frequently  they  bury  tiiem- 
$e1vca  in  ibe  ground  previously  to  assuming  the  pupa  slate. 

Tb*  aeeond  section  ( Urocerata)  is  distinguisbra  from  the 
preceding  by  the  maadibka  betng  abort  and  stout,  the  liyula 
en  lire ;  the  ovipositor  of  tbe  (bmales  Is  someltmet  exterted 
and  compo^ied  of  three  slender  appendages,  and  sometimes 
spirally  rolled  within  the  abdotuen.  It  is  coaipa»ed  diiclly 
of  the  Lmnajan  genus  Sirex 

SEDAINE,  MICHEL  JEAN,  born  at  Pans.  July  4, 
1719,  died  May  17,  1797,  was  a  dramatic  writer  of  consi- 
dermblo  merit.  On  tbe  death  of  his  father,  who  was  an 
ni«hilact,  he  was  redaeed  to  Mlovthe  trade  of  stone-mason. 
He  eonttnuad  however  to  slndT,  and  easoallf  attracted  tbe 
notice  of  bn  eniDloyer,  an  areniteet  naned  Barant  «bo,on 
discovering  his  talents,  gave  him  instruction,  and  Snallj  took 
him  into  jtartnership.  This  service  he  afterwards  repaid  by 
C'lucating  the  pa  ii  r  David,  who  was  Baron's  grandson. 
Sedaine  made  his  fusi  appeamnre  as  a  dramatist  in  a  piece 
taken  from  the  *  Devil  on  Two  Sticks.'  phye<l  at  the  Opera 
Comique  in  1 7Sfi,  which  was  very  popular.  After  writing  for 
that  ttieatre  during;  several  years  with  brillant  success,  he 
took  •  bolder  flij^lit,  and  brought  out  bis '  Pbilosopbe  sans 
1«  SaTOtr*  OB  tbe  more  elaaiical  stage  of  tbe CooMie  Pkean- 
cwf-c.  This,  which  is  esteemed  bis  moat  sterling  piece,  had 
;i  izi  eat  run.  He  also  wrote  for  theGiaod  Op6ra ;  and  thus. 
It  nas  b*'<  n  ubiet  vcd,  shone  at  once  on  three  of  the  chief 
theatres  of  France.  The  well-known  opcm  of  '  Richard 
CcBur-de  Lion,'  lV>r  winch,  and  ra.iny  oilier  of  .Seilaine's 
works,  Gretry  composed  the  music,  procured  for  him.  at 
tlic  age  of  sixty-five,  admission  to  the  Acad6roie  Fran9ai$e. 

Q«iety,  originality*  truth  of  dialogue,  and  skill  in  raising 
and  attataitting  intertit  in  his  plots,  are  the  merits  ascribed  to 
Sedaine  as  an  antbor.  His  style  is  censured  for  mcligenoe, 
but  it  is  fordUe  and  flowtng.  and  well  adapted  to  bii  oanal 
mwlnfliMiMiiiT  «oDpo«itien.    Re  bimadf  tulntained  tbal 


what  w«r»'eaUed  bisfanlta  laattj  contribated  (o  bis  sMeoH^ 
'  They  will  have  it,*  he  ttid,  *tbat  1  can't  write  Preneb;  and 
Isay  that  none  of  them  could  write  "Ruse  et  Coles." '  This 
was  said  in  mortification  at  having  been  left  out  of  the 
Institut  National,  when  the  pre-exisline;  Arad<''mifs  oeie 
remodelled  into  that  body.  The  cataloune  of  liin  plays 
amount.s  to  ttiiriy  two.  Tiicre  is  a  vt-li^ctioii  ('CSttrrca 
Choi^ies  de  Sedainc  )  with  a  memoir.  Pans  lbl3. 

SED.\N.  a  town  in  France,  in  the  dei^irtment  of  Arden- 
nes, \&7  milca  from  Paris,  through  Soissons.  Reims,  and 
Moires.  In  tbe  ninth  eenturv  Sedan  was  the  subject  of  a 
eirn|glo  between  Cbarlea  the  Bald  and  Louie  of  Gennany  ; 
and  in  tbe  course  of  tbe  middle  ages  thetordsbip  of  Sedan 
was  erected  into  a  principalitv.  which,  afier  rarion s  rhani;e!% 
was  united  tothecioun  of  France  in  tlie  leign  of  Louis 
XII I.  That  prince  deprived  the  town  of  its  municipal 
fianchii^es,  a  «tep  which  much  depressed  it;  hut  it  was 
revived  by  ihe  protection  of  Colbert.  The  Piolcsianls  had 
on  academy  here,  which  continued  down  to  ibe  revtKaiioa  of 
tbo  Edict  of  Nantes. 

Tbe  town  it  seated  on  tb«  MeoM,  in  a  dtatriet  not  tt- 
markable  ftr  feitititjr,  bnt  well  enliitaied  in  ielda  and 
kitchen-gardens.  It  is  fortified  ;  hut  the  fortifications,  witb 
the  exception  of  the  citadel,  are  not  well  kept  up.  The 
town  consists  of  two  parts,  the  upper  and  lower  town,  and 
has  wide  Straight  streets,  luted  with  hou>es  of  respectable 
appearance,  roofed  with  slate.  Tlic  old  ensile,  remarkable  as 
the  birth-place  of  Turenne,  is  occupied  as  ati  arsenal,  in 
which  are  kept  some  fine  and  curious  specimens  of  sniient 
armour.  There  is  a  liandsome  bndj^e  over  the  Meuse.  which 
(lows  through  the  town;  and  there  are  a  Roman  Calholio 
ebureh  and  tbiea  cbapaU»a  Refwraud  chureb»  nnd  an  «aiab> 
lisbment  of  tbe  Ststeis  of  Charity.  There  are  three  bai« 
racks,  one  of  them  for  cavalrj.vei  \  ^par-ous  and  handsome. 
The  military  hospital  has  acconmiodauon  for  5i)0  patients, 
ai m1  ;u,  (-M>_M.sive  garden  attached  to  it.  It  is  on  an  el«- 
valed  spot,  well  fortified,  and  commanding  the  whole  j  lace. 
There  are  a  foundling  hospital,  a  college,  a  drawing-school, 
a  public  library,  a  prison,  and  a  theatre.  A  bronae  siatuo  of 
Turenne  adorns  the  plaee  or  square  of  the  towii-hall. 

Tbepopuktion,  in  183l,«aa  l^ftSU  in  1836  it  was  13,719. 
Tbe  town  is  ealebttatad  for  its  nannnetnra  of  fine  woollen 
cloths,  a  branch  of  industry  which  was  eslabhshed  here  in 
tl;  ■  seventeenth  century,  and  fostered  by  the  patronage  at 
I.  .11-  XlV..  at  the  instigation  of  Colbert.  Black  cloihsare 
cnieliy  made  now.  Kerseymeres  and  other  woollens  are 
aUo  made  Woolcombers'  <  ir*!.  ;inri  rooU,  and  machines 
for  shearine  the  doth,  are  manutBciured.  To  these  articles 
may  be  ad&d  woollen  yam,  woollen  hose,  and  sieel  buckles. 
Trade  is  carriedon  inavariaty  of  articles  besides  these;  and 
there  are  tan-yarda  and  dyn*lMnHas.  Four  hu%  are  beld  in 
the  year.  Tbcra  •»  notiMioua  iroD^vatka  in  tbe  lumniBd- 
ing  diitrieL 

The  arrondisiement  of  S.  1  n  comprehends 93 communes, 
and  is  divided  into  five  ranioas  or  disincts,  each  under  a 
justice  of  the  peace. 

There  is  a  canal  tut  from  tlic  Mouse  above  the  town,  and 
carried  through  the  ditches  which  surround  the  fortifications 
into  the  same  river  below  the  town.  It  has  a  small  dock  for 
the  canal  boats,  and  is  provided  with  sluieaa  attbaastreni- 
tiee  wbera  It  uniiaa  wtui  tbe  ttver.  It  was  eomineneed  in 
1789.  bnt  was  not  Bnislied  till  1818,  Ibe  woifcs  hating  been 
suspended  from  1792  to  1806. 

SEDATIVES  are  agents  which  produce  a  direct  depres- 
sion of  the  action  of  the  vascular  system,  with  httlc  sensible 
eNaruation.  They  differ  from  naicoiics,  inasmuch  as  their 
depressing  effecis  are  not  preceded  by  any  obvious  cxciie- 
ment  or  increased  action  of  the  heart  and  arteries.  Whether 
tbey  act  fwimarily  on  iba  baatt  IttcU^  ar  wcondarily  by  a 
praviona  influenoa  on  the  nemna  aystem,  is  not  clearly 
ascertained.  Sona^  socb  aa  the  iafosion  of  tobacco,  and 
hydrocyanie  acid,  appear  to  destroy  completely  tba  aeillt> 
bility  of  the  heart,  so  that  it  no  lunger  responds  to  the 
stimulus  of  tlic  blood;  but  how  this  effect  results  is  alto- 
gether unknjwn.  Oxalic  acid,  when  tbe  dose  is  large, 
seems  aUo  lo  paralyi^e  the  heart;  while  in  less  quantities  it 
operates  difierenily.  [0?t.\Lic  .'\ctD.]  The  peculiar  mode 
of  action  of  the  articles  entitled  to  be  considered  as  pure 
sedatives  has  been  detailed  under  the  respective  beads  of 
DictTALis,  Hydrocyanic  Acid,  Nicotiana.  Cfce.,  and 
need  not  be  lepeated  here.  Tbe  medical  emplaf  OMttt  of 
tbeee  fomidabla  agnnia  abonld  narar  be  bad  raeoono  to 
wStbottt  eompManl  wilhori^  and  •nparinlcadeiiea;  bol  na 
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many  eases  of  poi^onin;;  re«uU  from  their  leeidental  or 
oriininBl  admini<«i ration,  it  i&  ne«drul  to  olM«rve  that  the 
greatest  proin|  i  i<  -  ^  rcfjuisile  in  the  adininistratton  of 
appropriate  remedies.  Viiul  atimulanta,  such  at  amaionia 
and  braiidT,  are  (he  best ;  and  •liMtlisiljrcr  gdMQiMK  Bay 
b*  nrarted  to  aftw  tb«  otbara. 

8n1fli«Ntl«d  hfdfogWt  wbeD  breathed,  injected  into  a 
vriQ  or  Ibo  vmioflit  or  ofon  opplM  lo  tho  akin.  Mte  u  o 
a«dativo,  and  in  a  anall  qoMititj  coll  oocoolon  dootb.  It  it 
largely  disengaged  from  many  doeompoaing  aubtlances. 
n[}i:h  a»  e\i»i  m  stagnant  pools,  ditobea,  draini,  and  cess- 
pools. Proximity  to  these  produce  effects  more  or  less 
serious  acoording  to  th«*  intensity  of  the  pas.  Even  one  of 
its  compounds,  hydro-tulphuret  of  amroonia,  is  a  potent 
letanvn  Cold,  whea  extreme,  likewise  acta  as  a  seda- 
tive, but  Ls  nodo  of  ootion  boi  boon  ilMadjr  ospkiDed 
UDder  BAiaiwa. 

SSDBBRO.  nrGMKOHitt.] 

SEDENTARY  ANNELIDS.  Umarck's  third  order  of 
his  niiub  class.  Annelid*.  The  foUuwiiig  ui  his  definition  of 
this  third  oiiier:  — 

Animal  always  inliabitinR  a  tube,  out  of  which  it  never 
comes  oniirely,  and  without  eyes.  Branrhifr  always  at  one 
extremity  of  the  body  or  near  it.  unless  the  tube  of  the  am- 
BMI  iaopen  on  one  side  throughout  its  leni^lb. 

I^Diarck  divides  tbit  order  into  tbioe  diviaiom!— 

1.  Tboae  whoso  bnndhhooMdoiiol  ordiopoiadlongitu- 
tfiiaUf  on  tho  bodj. 

Dortaliana. 

This  division  comprises  the  f)1lowtng  f/Mtit^  Amdeola 
and  Siliqttaria.  [TiTfiiaiBRANCHiATA  ] 

2.  Thif-e  who»e  hranctitiD.  cither  known  or  supposed,  are 
dispow«l  at  one  of  the  extremities  of  the  body  or  near  it. 

Cn)  BranchiiD  not  deterroineil.  stropoaed  to  exist  at  the 
pntetior  (ot i  oC  ibo  body.  Tube  of  tM  animal  open  at  both 
ondo. 

Maldaniana. 

Theoo  eonrist  of  tbe  genera  CI|pmiM  and  DmTAUmr. 

lb)  Brinchiac  in  jj'  n  ml  known, dilpoiod 00  thoontorior 
pail  of  the  body  or  neai  it. 

(t>  filmnoliiw not  separated  nor  roverodbf  onopofontum. 

Aiiiphitrittans. 
Tbe<o  are  (bus  subdiTidcd : — 

(I.)  Branrhiio  abort,  n(>vcr  jutting  oat  (araofSes). 
TmDiacuta  short  or  null.  This  subdivinoa  eonpriaco  the 
fonora  PicnMAMA  and  SaieUaruu 

(9A  BranebiB  or  teniaeula  of  eonoiderablo  size,  jutting 
out  anteriorly,  either  in  a  tuft  (aigrette)  or  in  a  Uabelli- 
form  plume  (panache).  This  subdivision  ronsisis  of  the 
genera  Terfl<«lla  and  Amphilrite.  [Tubicolid.*.] 

Ctt)  Braacbia  seporatcd  or  covered  by  an  operculum. 

l^be  aolid  and  eaica  r  CO  u  8. 

Serpulacoans. 

Under  this  division  Lamarck  arranges  tho  gooora 
Svirorbis.  Serpula.  Vermilia,  GaltoUtria,  and  MaOILI;!. 

rTuBICOLIDjK.] 

8BDOE  WARBLBR8.  [Stltiada] 
8RDGBPIELD.  [DuimAM.] 

SEDI.KY,  SIR  CHARLES,  an  English  poet,  was  the 
son  of  Sir  John  Sedlev  of  Ayiesfurd  in  K«>nt.  His  mother 
was  Eliaalieth,  dauj;hicr  of  Sir  Henry  SaMlle,  warden  of 
Merton  Ckillege,  Oxford.  At  the  age  of  17.  in  the  year 
16SS  6.  he  became  a  fellow-commoiMrof  Wadham  College, 
and  taking  no  degree,  retired  to  his  own  county,  whero  he 
lived  till  tbe  restoration  of  Charles  II.  After  thia  event  be 
como  to  London,  and,  to  oao  tbo  words  of  Antony  k  Wuod. 
aet  tip  ftr  a  aatiriMl  wit,  •  eomedlan.  poet,  and  courtier  of 
ladies.  In  1663  be  was  fined  very  heavily  for  a  drunken 
frolie  in  wbieh  h«  had  been  engaged,  the  (  ariiculara  of 
which  are  quaintly  told  by  Wood.  (Alhen^r  Oxon.)  .Sliorlly 
aAer  this  he  represented  the  borough  of  New  Romocy  tn 
Kent.  Several  of  bis  fpoaobaa  in  parllanMnt  aro  printeil 
among  his  works. 

During  the  reign  of  James  II.,  Scdiey  appears  to  have 
rotired  from  tbo  cotttt,  wbicb  bo  had  much  freooontod  iu 
tho  lifetimo  of  Charlao.  At  tbe  Rewlotion  h«  joined  tbo 
party  of  William.    He  died  AtihUst  ?0,  1701. 

Sedlcy's  works,  with  a  short  memoir  preri\cd,  wcro  pub- 
li'il.ed  iti  I  ,"23.  They  consist  of  va:  iiKis  ^hott  amaior\  poems, 
u  few  »j>eei  hes  in  parlmmcui,  naiiiluiMii*  froiu  the  cijisi»iu'(, 
and  the  foUowinir  play»:  "  The  MulUerry  Garden."  acoroedy ; 
'Aniooy  and  Cleopatra,'  a  tragedy;  *Bcllamira,  or  the 
MiatiOMh*  •  wmdy.  CTtabrldp  WoUft  «r  a  Day*«  Covit- 


fhip,'  a  comedy ;  'The  Tyrant  King  of  Crete.'  a  in^pidj  i 
'The  Grumbler,'  a  comedy,  are  also  attributed  to  btm.t 

As  a  poet  Sedtey  has  been  characterized  by  Locd 
Rucheater's  celebrated  lines  he^mning— 'Sedley  has  that 
prevailing  gentle  art.'  In  utialTecied  simplicity  »nd  ea** 
of  expreii<;ion,  in  sprightlincss  of  fancy,  in  ttie  skilful  trtMrt* 
ment  of  common  and  trivial  subjects,  he  is  surpas««d  If 
none  of  bia  contemporaries.  His  licentiousness  is  of  o  veij 
loinoil  kind,  and  his  pages  are  not  disfigured  by  tbe  groao- 
ne«s  of  language  so  common  in  bit  time.  The  beat  ef  hr* 
short  poems  are  printed  in  Ellb^a 'Barly  Ent(li«h  P.<ti. 
II  >  p' iy»  have  very  little  merit.  For  his  Life,  see  Wo <fl, 
alitaJ)  quoted;  a  Memoir  preflxed  to  the  editi^*?!  of  hji 
works.  1722;  and  HastedN  '  History  of  Kent,'  i. 

8EDLITZ,  a  village  in  tho  circle  of  Saaz  in  Boh. 
about  a  mile  fh>m  Seidsebuz,  with  two  bitter  salt  s;  nog^ 
which  vera  diaeovorod  in  1724  by  Frederick  HolTiBafla, 
phjweian  of  Hallo,  and  firom  which  iht  well-known  anii  ii 
obtained.  There  are  several  tuch  apringa  in  tbe  noigb- 
boarhood,  including  those  at  Asidseniix,  in  the  eirdt  sf 
L  •i'rm  They  are  mostly  situated  round  ihc  great  Sef- 

M  rsh,  to  whicli  they  perhaps  owe  their  ori«;in.  T^i* 
ni:i:>!i  whicli  \i  nearly  five  ^  from  north  to  Mjuth  i 
often  for  half  tho  year  under  water,  and  in  dry  «^tbcr  a 
used  as  a  meadow;  pits  arc  then  dug  in  ii,  from  mbti 
bitter  salt  is  obtoioea.  Abovo  half  a  million  of  bottles  af 
the  water  of  Sedtilx  and  SoidMbns  aro  anntiallr  tout  foall 
parte  of  Gormany. 

8BDXJCTION.  [PASSTcr  ATToCtaiLD.! 

SEDU'LIUS.  C.liMUS,  a  Christian  Roman  poet,  ii 
generally  supposed  to  ha\e  lived  during  ihe  first  halfof 
flflh  century  of  our  ara  ;  but  who  he  was  ami  «here  bo 
lived  IS  unknown.  Some  writers  call  him  a  pretbytcr.olbiars  , 
an  antistcs,  and  others  again  call  him  a  bishup.    A  few««iy  ' 
late  writers  stale  that  he  waa  a  diaeiptb  of  Uildebert,  areb« 
bishop  of  the  Seota,  and  that  ho  camofrom  Sootlud  or  te- 
land  to  Franeo,  and  tbonee  to  Italy.  B«t  theao  atatoaaaatt 
are  either  entirely  grotindless,  or  aWae  fWmi  tlio  etram- 
sfanro  tliat  th^  -'  l  rhrisiimi  poet  Seduliuswas  ronfouodci 
wiih  another  Seduhus  who  lived  in  the  ei)^li\h  or  ninth  rvQ- 
turv  of  our  aera. 

Tliere  are  four  poems  which  are  usually  ascribed  to  S«da- 
Hus : —  1,'  Mirabilium  Divinorum.  sive  Operis  Puehalis  libit 
(quatuor)  Quinque :'  it  is  preceded  by  a  prose  letter  to  ta 
abbot  Macadomus,  from  which  ue  learn  that  the  poet  treated 
of  the  same  sutgoet  in  proae  ab»o,  and  tliat  bo  himoelf  dinM 
the  poem  into  fbur  biwkt,  though  in  all  our  editions  it  a 
diviifed  into  five  hooks.  Whether  the  fiflh  book  was  a  IdcJ  ;- 
Sedulius  hilu^eIf  ata  later  period  of  hiii  life,  or  w  hci'ier  it  «u 
added  by  someoneelse,  IS  uncertain.  The  poem,  w  hich 
tolerably  t^od  hexameters,  contains  bonus  portions  of  ihi 
hiiitory  of the  Old  Testament  and  tbe  life  of  Christ.  tU 
language  is  purer  than  that  of  many  of  his  coniettinorsnes 
and  in  some  paMagps  it  is  rvally  poetical.  2,  * Colhtio  ¥r- 
leria  et  Novi  ToitanMntt.'  Thia  poem  iawrittoo  in  elcgur 
vorto,and  in  tuch  a  manner  tliat  the ftrotvordaof  every  bvi- 
ameler  form  the  second  half  of  the  peiiiameler  whieb  fclliw* 
It  contains  narratives  from  thu  Bible,  so  arranged  thai  lixv* 
taken  from  ilieOldl'estamentaln  uvs  appear  in  juxta-poutnn 
wab  ilia»e  taken  from  the NewTcisiament.  3,  A'Htmnoi^ 
written  in  Iambic  dimeters,  in  which  the  verses  of  each  status 
bei{in  with  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  in  their  usual  stMca^ 
sion  ( Acrosticha).  It  in  a  panegyric  upon  Jeaua.  aud  oBa<( 
the  beat  produeiiona  of  the  Cbriitiao  poetry  of  iho  afjL 
4.  *  Do  Ycfbi  Incanatinw*  ia  compoMd  of  torwairtwo  ' 
Virgil,  wh ich by  alight alioratkma an eombinod  into  nGlr*>  | 
tian  poem.  | 

The  eihiio  princep*  of  Sedulius  is  the  '  Asccnstana,*  Pfetja> 
■llo,,  without  dale.     Tho  latest  e<lituiiis  are  bv  Cellarie^  i 
Ilahf,  1704  and  17-39,  Svo. :  by  J.  Ain'.zcn.  Lcu^mrdei^ 
\  7 I'll,  tsvo. :  and  by  Faustino  Arevalo.  Rome,  1794. 4lo. 

Comp.  Biihr. '  Die  Christlkhen  INeht«  und  Gwthilt> 
schreiber  Rums,'  p.  £4,  &c.  I 

SEDUM,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  lo  the  Wtural  erirr 
Cfaaaillaceie.  It  is  known  by  possessing  a  5-parted  ci]\  .  ' 
with  ovate,  usually  turgid,  leaf-shaped  sepals ;  fi»«r  p^ia  .. 
wliii  h  are  lisually  sjireading ;  ten  siameiis,  .in  hypigiricuv 
Kcaleal  the  baiMt of  i-ach  carpel;  fl^e  r.irp<'U.  Tbcy  arw  uHMti* 
heih^oi  lihrubby  plants,  with  stems  usually  branched  frvai 
the  ha-se.  The  HuMcrleaa  stems  are  crowded  with  hwv*^ 
which  are  alternate,  seldom  oppoaite,  tleshy,  loWMor  Qsi^ 
and  entire.  The  flowera  are  eonnonly  y«lo««  mui/Hmm 
wbito  or  hlut,  and  aro  arrayad  in  eymaa.  Tha  afasian 
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Sednm  ve  tnhabiianu  of  Um  tenpcnls  and  wanMr  fwrtt 

of  the  earth,  and  aro  mo&tljr  fiiund  in  dry,  barren,  rocky,  or 
arid  »iluat>oiis  where  ootbing  oUo«  il1  i  ^  ^  Thtir  rooia 
appear  to  serve  only  the  purpose  of  huahti^  ttmru  iu  th« 
ground,  whiUt  tlicir  Ifjvcii  aie  so  constiucud  that  tbey 
abkorb  mouture  from  ibe  air,  and  prevent  iU  being  again 
avaporated.  It  ia  thus  that  tbey  are  filled  for  the  tiiuations 
vbieb  tb«y  occupy.  G.  Don,  in  Miller'a'DictioiMna'eiiu- 
muaim  1 1 0  •pecies  of  lb  is  gemi.  Mtny  of  iImeid  m  atiulA, 
and  a  Dimber  of  Ibe  fatwigjit  •peowt  m  eiilitvatod  in  our 
garden*.  We  Hhatl  dcKcrilw  a  Ikw  n  asaaiples  of  tb«  genua. 

Seduin  Jlhudt  'li  CoTiiiiioil  Rose- root, or  Rliwliola  •  1  Leaves 
flji,  ublung,  sorial«;>i  at  llic  apex,  glabrous,  t^laucous;  laot 
tuberous;  sii-tiu  atni(lfl;  (lowers  witb  four  |H>tuls,  uight 
an  he Dk, and  dtwiouk  from  ab<>riion.  Ii  u  a  tiauve  of  tuoun- 
tauious  district*  of  the  middle  of  Europe,  of  S.beria,  and 
North  AiOLMica.  In  Great  Bnlaia  it  is  found  on  raounlains 
ia  Ilia  north  of  England.  Soolkoid,  and  Wales.  It  is  a  ijlau- 
aoua  iplaat  with  jaUow  dowaia.  TIm  not,  vbaR  dried,  baa 
a  tweot  taste  and  antell,  and  banea  its  eominon  naiM.  The 
leavct  havL'  b<.>eii  u^cd  m  a  calapluiii  in  headache,  and  the 
roul  l>a»  bet'ii  sU|>jio*cd  to  posstis  auliscurbutic  qualitie*. 
Ill  GrefiiUwid  it  is  ealeti  ns  a  salad.  This  and  ^uhm  allied 
speuie>  coiisUiuted  the  ({eiius  Rhodiola,  but  the  diQemuc« 
Mlirufii  tliL-iu  and  Seiliini  doon  not  ju^tifv  the  separation. 

Stdum  TeUiulaum,  Orpine,  or  Tuberous  Sionecrop :  laavas 
obkmg  or  oval,  aiiaiumiad  at  iba  baaa^  Hat,  tooibad,  glft> 
hmn;  «mm  onot;  lynoa  mtfoAam,  taraiaal;  ataaiana 
equal  in  nuoriwr  with  tha  |Miab.  It  ii  Ibund  on  rooln. 
wiilU,  and  dry  stony  placets  in  most  parts  of  Europe :  in 
Great  Brilaio  it  is  met  with  on  the  borders  of  flehh,  in 
hedges  ami  bushy  places,  on  a  gravelly  or  rlialkv  b<  ,1. 
Several  vancUu:^  have  been  described,  and  i.omeuinui  as 
:i)tecie8.  Tlie  most  frequent  is  one  with  purple  tiouers,  S. 
T.  pmrpuntm.  The  leaves  of  this  plant  are  sometimes 
aataa  aa  a  ariad ;  and  in  former  times  the  roots  «an»  in 
taouaat    a  faoudjr  in  faamotrboida  and  olbar  diaaaieai 

Smbim  AHaeamfmnt,  AnaaainpMnM.  or  Evargraen  Or* 
pine :  leave*  wedge-sbaped,  obtuse,  enl  ire.  nearly  sessile,  alter- 
nate, Hat,  smooth ;  stems  decumbent ;  liowers corymbose.  It  is 
SI  111  !  jf  roiks  on  ihu  hinhcr  mouniains  of  Piedmont, 
Savu).  bkt'iizeiUiid,  kc.  It  is  often  cultivated  in  gardens, 
ii  i>  a  tiaiiiii^'  i>i.iiii,  with  buuutiAil  puiptallawan.  It  was 
alko  furmerly  u»ed  in  medioiue. 

Sedum  acre.  Acrid  Stonaarop:  stems  rather  creeping; 
brandies  erecl ;  leaves  ovate,  laiaile,  suberect,  aliemote, 
idabrous;  llowani  seMilOtOna  tridd  oyno;  petals  laniNO* 
1  tte,  anumioatod.  It  is  one  of  the  most  common  of  ttie 
t;eaus.  and  is  found  on  walls,  roofs  of  houses,  rocks,  and  dry 
places,  all  over  Europe.  When  cbcM-l  In  the  mouih.  it  lias 
a  hut  biting  lakte  ;  hence  it  ia  frequeiuly  called  \VaIl  ne|iper. 
Wtieii  uppiicd  to  theskiti,  it  produces  vcsilmuoii  ;  and,  takui^ 
iniemally,  it  causes  vomiliiig.  It  was  formerly  much  used  as 
a  remedy  in  those  skin  diseases  which  are  vttl(prly  aaUad 
ieorbuiie^  bat  it  is  not  oflen  used  now  in  tbis  ooauliy. 

SmtuM  attiMii  Wbita  Stonaorop:  branaba*  patannial. 
looting;  laa«esclub^baped,gr««ti,tlattisb,g1abnnis;  cfnas 
brancBM,  terminal,  suboorymbose ;   petals  bluntlsb.  The 

llO'''  L- I'^I   rill.'  f.  I[1,,:,L-  d1l:I   Wl.ltC.       It  il  a  U,ltl\'^'  lif    F  il  11        ,  isi 

Jr\  Lotatluwa,  o:i  .iinl  rocks.    It  IS  late  ui  Kii^Liiid. 

AViilj  many  of  til  '  [u  jra  common  stonecrops,  this  spei-ies  lias 
been  used  m  medicine,  and  al*o  eaten  cooked,  or  as  a  salad. 

lit  the  cultivation  of  the  species  of  Sedum,  tbey  will  be 
fouud  to  sueceed  best  on  rcwk-work,  for  which  their  habit 
aapaeialljr  adapts  tbam.  TLo  jiereonial  species  may  be 
laadily  increased  by  cuttings.  Tbosa  arbicb  ana  annnal  can 
ba  ratsad  by  merely  sowin)^  tbe  saed  in  ibe  sitnationf  wbara 
(hey  are  lu  l:iu-,v  Ti./i-i-  wlrrh  nTjmri;  a  ^'t  L'-i^lini.:?!:"  may 
be  Mwn  in  pijU  LV.u.i  wuli  suiidv  ioara  and  brick  rubbish, 
^^hich  should  be  well  drained.  Cuttings  should  be  allowed 
to  dry  a  few  days  before  planting,  in  order  to  prevent  rottmir. 

SEED,  in  UoUny,  is  that  part  of  a  plant  which  contains, 
within  several  coverings,  iba  embrjo  or  young  plant,  and  is 
Itself  covered  over  witti  tba  variant  parts  of  the  pericarp  or 
fruit.  Tba  lead  in  ita  voang  Mta  is  callad  Iba  ovule 
[Ovulk].  whish  is  fbond  in  tbe  intarior  of  iba  owy,  or 
germen,  al  a  very  early  period  of  lU  giowih.  When  the 
uTule»  are  firtl  i>ecn.  tbey  are  like  litilu  uarty  excrescences 
on  ihe  iusidc  of  the  uvariuiu,  composed  ofdol  cate  cellular 
tissue.  As  ihey  lnc^k'a^e  m  sue  iliey  elongaie,  and  may 
then  be  divided  Uito  two  |)Bits,  a  ce.<(ral  portion,  coiihisting 
of  caUular  tissua,  called  tbe  nucleus,  and  an  external  cover- 
ing onaaiMii|g«f  two  mambranas,  tba  ouiar  ona  «f  vbiah  it 


aailad  primim  and  tba  inner  one  secutidiitt.  At  one  end 
tba  two  membranes  are  open,  forming  a  hole  called  the 
/firamcn,  from  which  ll  ^  :iuicleus  projects  more  or  lens  m 
ibe  eai ly  slajjes  of  its.  giuwih.  As  the  ovule  increases  in 
size,  thi  fi  iLiiiien  i:i  almost  closed,  and  in  the  matured  .-eed 
it  IS  callcu  tiio  micropyle.  Tiie  baseof  ibe  ovule  is  attached 
to  a  membrane  of  the  ovarium  called  tbe  placenta,  ond  as 
tbe  ovule  increaSM  in  sifa  tba  portion  of  its  tissues  that 
connects  it  with  tha  omy  baeomus,  relatively  to  the  ovule, 
amall  and  ooid^ihBk  and  banaa  baa  baas  anliad  tbayiari- 
adu»  or  WHf/itieaf  card.  Tba  point  wbera  tbit  eord  miiiet 
wiih  the  ovi.k  Jji  i  (ki^is  in  the  seed  the  hilum,  and  it  is  at 
tins  point  aUo  ihiiL  u  iiumber  of  spiral  vc>sels  and  duels  are 
observed  lo  pass  to  iho  b.'\ge  of  the  seed,  which  iias  been 
called  ibe  cAo^utira.  In  ibe  progress  of  tbe  gtowih  of  ibe 
ovule  the  nucleus  increases  in  size,  and  becomes  holluvr  in- 
side, forming  a  little  shut  san,  wbicb  forms  a  kind  of  third 
membrane,  called  terein*.  In  tba  inlanot  af  tbis  sac  anotbcr 
ia  formed,  which,  as  it  aanlaina  or  fbrnu  a  part  of  tba  anibno 
or  young  plant,  is  called  tba  aoc  tf  the  tmbryo.  WliiUt 
growing,  the  pari  :  1  j  V)  t  always  tnnmtain  the  same  relulions 
to  each  other  that  u  u  have  described,  and  from  this  cireum 
stance  Mirbel  has  proposed  a  classification  of  ovules.  When 
tbe  ovule  basgroMa  regularly  with  the  hilutu  and  chalaza 
al  tbe  base  and  the  foramen  at  the  upex,  it  is  called  a 
straight  ovules  or  orthotropous.  Although  tbis  appears  to 
be  tbe  normal  mode  of  growth,  it  is  not  the  mo»l  Irequent 
It  is  aaan  in  Iho  valnnt.  If  in  tba  course  of  growth  tba 
avnia  is  bant  raund,  ao  tbat  tba  finanian  it  brought  near 
to  its  base,  \i'here  the  hilum  and  chalaza  exist,  il  is  called 
a  curved  ovule,  or  cuitif  ylotropous.  This  is  seen  in  tbe 
Bro^sicoce*,  Papilionaceos,  and  Curyuphyllaceie.  When 
one  part  of  the  ovule  g^tiws  faster  than  the  other,  the  nucleus 
lose.s  an  relative  position, —  its  |H>int  is  in  this  itislunce  di- 
rected towards  tlie  base,  and  tbe  foramen  is  found  neer  the 
hikntt  and  iba  baaa  «f  the  nucleus  baoomea  sitoaie  whore 
iia  apax  ar^inaUj  waa,  and  it  eaitiaa  to  tbis  point  the 
cbalua,  vbieb  is  eontinned  fhmi  tba  oord  by  means  of  a 
set  of  vessels  called  the  raphi.  Tbis  forms  a  tbird  dasa  of 
ovules,  called  contorted  ovules,  or  anatropous.  It  is  seen  in 
Liliacca',  Iv  .11  eae.  Raiiunculaceo).  &o.  Mirbel  maintains 
Uiat  all  ovules  aie  oriKinully  straiebt,  but  Link  doubts  tbis. 
iLink,  Grundlekrtn  der  Krauterkuude.  iheil  n.,  p.  '^sl  > 

The  posilKMi  of  tbe  ovule  iu  relation  lo  the  ovary  is  a 
point  of  soma  importance  in  systatnatio  botany.  When  it 
arisaa  up  tnm  tba  baaa  of  tba  ovarinn.  it  is  called  ere^t 
wban  it  originataa  a  litila  ab«>ro  tba  baaai  ascending ;  wban 
it  hangs  from  the  apex  of  the  cavity,  pendulomf  ;  wban  It 
han^  from  any  point  bekw  the  very  »^x,  suspended. 

Their  number  is  also  a  point  uf  Value,  und  when  there 
are  only  few  and  easily  counted,  tbey  are  said  lobe  d^mlt. 
When  their  number  ia  to*  gnal  to  ba  oountad,  tbay  an 
called  ind^nite. 

Such  is  the  stale  of  (he  yonog  saad  «p  to  tba  time  of  tbe 
inftuaoea  of  tba  poUan  npon  tba  stigma.  8aoa  after  tbis 
aation  labaa  pbMsa  a  minnta  vasiela  mabaa  ita  appaaranaa  on 
the  summit  of  the  innar  aae  of  tira  nueleas.  This  v«iela 
increases  in  site,  and  is  doveloped  into  three  parts,  a  de> 
•eendinj;  ;  i ;  u,  ^  al'.  il  tl  i  raf/irfff,  and  wWob  always  points 
to  tbe  foramen,  aii  ^ist-eiidmg  portion,  the  piumuU;  and 
lateral  or  enveloping  |iorlians,  tbe  eotyledtmt  tlM  whola 
constituting  tbe  eml/ryn  or  young  plant. 

Whilst  the  embryo  is  ^rowinj?,  the  membranes  which 
imroodiatalj  surround  i(  increase  in  size,  and  frequoniiy 
beooroa  tba  seat  of  the  depoaition  of  a  large  qnontity  of 
amylaceous  matter  called  albumen,  which  ia  dapositad 
for  tbe  purpose  of  supplying  (he  young  plant  witb  nil* 
Iriraent  during  its  growth.  The  albumen  however  is  not 
always  deposited  around  the  embryo,  but  in  many  cases  is 
deposited  in  (he  cotyledons  of  the  embryo  itself,  where  it 
performs  tbe  some  functions  as  when  deposited  in  the  ter- 
ctne,  or  sac  of  the  embryo.  The  former  takes  pi  -c  '  i  i 
Ranunculac'etD.  FapaveracesD.  and  all  tbat  group  of  plaou 
named  by  Lindley  AlbuminooMb  vbOat  tba  Intlar  ia  Man  in 
Leguminaaem  and  otbar  orders. 

Wban  tba  ambiyo  it  fully  grown,  the  ovule  baa  no  Au^ 
ther  need  of  connection  with  tba  plaoaota*  lb*  Ibnioulvaor 
cord  therefore  dries  «p,  snd  the  scar  wbieh  is  left  on  tba 
I  seed  at  r.s  [  ii r  of  u,,  i  i  ii  is  the  hilum  or  eye;  and 
I  when  (hi-»  i-<  lull*  lonueil,  ftiid  ilie  embryo  is  rapable  of  in- 
dependent growth,  (he  ovule  bcromcs  a  seed.  Soroeliinf^  lUa 
umbilical  oord,  instead  of  disappearing,  increases  lu  size, 
Ibmnw  n  mMnbmBa  vhiaJi  «aliirir  mamHigtm  thn  Mnd, 
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which  ia  called  an  aril.  One  or  the  most  remKrluble  in- 
Mancei  of  in  exi^tfncf  is  in  the  nutmeg,  around  which  a 
thick  iiril  is  formed.  \v!ii.  h  (onnn  the  more  of  the  ^hopf.  It 
is  al«o  well  seen  in  the  Euomyinus.  or  common  spindle-tree, 
wliLTu  il  forms  a  beautiful  orangt-ooloun  d  manlk-  around 
the  seed.  It  alto  exists  in  tla-  pn^^sion-Mower.  Ita  uses  are 
unknown. 

Tbeuttamal  eovcrings  of  the  seed,  irbich  are  called  pri- 
mint  mi  Mcundin*  hi  the  ovule,  an  catted  the  tetta,  peri- 
$rmyn,otntnmtdenntMii  arenothinc moratltaD •  tMzdened 
state  of  the  ovular  membranes.   WhalOTW  may  bo  the 

number  of  these  coverings  in  tlie  ovule,  they  arc  seldom  dis- 
cernible in  the  seed.  In  llie  walnut  however  two  inti^u- 
menlscan  lie  pbml)'  seen,  one  bniwn  and  tough,  the  oihor 
ight  and  &hay  ;  aim  in  the  almond  and  &ome  other  seeds. 
In  most  instances  the  testa  of  the  >ee<]  is  pi!rfe<  tly  smooth, 
but  in  others  it  is  cover»l  over  with  hair  and  otbor  appen- 
daRN.  The  cotton  that  is  so  extensively  u»ed  for  the  ma- 
nufiictim  of  elolhtng  is  tJte  production  of  the  outer  cover- 
inn;  uf  (ha  saeds  of  tin  eotton^plant  Th«  oleander  issopplied 
with  hairs  at  a  particular  part  of  the  plant,  that  facilitate  the 
moving  of  the  seed  from  ploce  to  place  through  the  air.  In 
some  instances  the  st-od*  huve  broad  membranous  <  \]i  u  sions 
of  the  testa,  called  wiri^^,  by  which  means  they  liy  trom  one 
spot  to  another,  as  in  the  Bi^^mmia,  Many  seeds  are  beau- 
tifully marked  uUli  vemg  rumnng  in  all  directions;  othera 
have  minute  elevution;)  and  d<'piL's>ions,  presenting  a  re- 
markabla  regularity  and  beauty  of  structure. 

WbantliaMadisstiipiHid  of  its  testa*  it  presenta  either 
tbe  albunen  tamwuiding  iba  ambryok  or  tbo  ambnro  itself. 
Whan  the  albamen  is  praaant,  it  vmrim  mueb  in  cinamcter, 
being  of  a  horny,  oily,  fleshy,  or  mi  aly  consistence.  These 
diiTerehcej  du|ieiid  on  tiie  nature  of  liie  pMuliar  secretions 
which  are  raixetl  wilii  ferula,  or  slan  h,  in  the  albumen. 
There  is  a  peculiar  form  of  the  albmui-ii.  which  is  called 
ruminated,  and  which  Likes  plaee  in  con>equeiire  of  the 
abstraction  of  certain  pai  t»  by  absorption  and  their  not  be- 
ing again  filled  up.   Thi.4  \*  the  case  witb  tbanvtmog^ 

Tbera  ia  sometimes  found  in  aeads  an  organ  batvaan  the 
aikraman  and  embryo,  which  is  tba  innarmoit  mambranc.  in 
a  state  of  induration  and  inenosed  in  sise:  it  oocuta  in  all 
the  species  of  the  ginger  tribe,  and  also  in  Nymphn  lutes, 
the  yellow  water-lily.    It  is  called  the  vHellu*. 

The  embryo  is  the  most  internal  of  all  the  parts  of  a  seed. 
It  con^ial.H,  a.s  before  slated,  of  the  radicle,  jditmule,  and 
outyledons.  to  which  some  add  the  rau/tai/u«,  ut  neck,  which 
i«  only  the  point  at  which  the  radicle  and  plumule  meet. 
The  direction  which  the  embryo  ukes  varies  much  in  differ- 
ent orders  and  genera  of  plants.  Its  directions  an!  dmded 
b^  botanists  into  oteofcito and  ra&ififw.  The  absolute  diiec- 
ttona  are  axittained  by  the  terms  straight,  cuvats.  Mcate, 
uncinate,  coiled  up.  folded  up,  spiral,  bent  at  right  tiii[;1e«, 
and  serpentine.  Terms  have  been  devised  also  to  ex|)res$ 
the  relative  positions  of  the  embryo;  hut  it  is  much  muic 
jrenerftl  for  botanist*  to  use  the  terms  which  w«  have  le- 
feried  to  in  speakini^  of  the  furin  of  il,e  ovule,  and  ihore- 
ibra  we  aball  not  explain  these.  For  further  information  on 
tlw  cinwtmna  and  luoetioas  of  Ibo  embiyo  lea  ConrtC' 

DON  and  OKBMIIfATION. 

The  ssed  lilui  fhiita  of  Lamiaaasik  BoraginaeaM^  Gimmi- 
naoa«k  and  Qyperaoam  were  supposed  by  Linnmus  and  his 
followers  to  be  naked  leedt.  But  as  these  have  been  dis- 
covered to  po^^o^s  a  pericarpial  covering,  it  was  thought  that 

naked  swds  could  not  exist.  'I'hu  Dpiiiion  however  has 
been  shown  by  Brown  to  be  inconcot.  as  he  has  deir.on- 
ktriited  tliat  the  see<U  of  Conifers  and  Cycadocea)  are  from 
their  youngest  stale  deiitilula  of  pericarp,  and  receive  im- 
pregnation through  their  inte);nmcnt«,  without  thoinlorven- 
lion  of  stvle. stigma,  or  stigmati<-  surfat  e. 

SBK^ZBN,  ULRICH  .;.\S1>AR,  was  bom  on  the  30ib 
of  januaiy.  1767,  at  Soptuengroden  near  Jevar.  His 
father  was  in  good  circumstances,  and  gave  bis  son  an  e\- 
celWnt  education,  which  was  commenced  at  Jever.  and 
completed  in  the  university  uf  GiHiingcn,  where  Scelzen 
from  l*86-Bd  lituda-d  medicine,  the  naiiirul  srience«>,  and 
e? pec  ally  agriculture  and  political  economy.  Mere  lie  be- 
came acquainted  with  Alex.  \on  iiumbuldi  and  Link,  with 
wbrnnhe  conceived  the  plan  of  travelling  into  distant  coun- 
Ines  which  were  then  little  known.  Seetsen  ebot«  Asia 
nnd  Africa  as  the  fields  of  bis  enterprisa,  and  was  ancuu- 
faged  in  hisdes^n  bv  Heyna.  CSettarar,  Biebborn,  and 
Blumenhanb.  After  tne  complatioo  of  hk  atudias.  be  re- 
uvnad  lo  Jem.  and  nada  savaial  Journaj's  thmugb  Gei^  j 


many  end  H<dland.  He  hovever  narcr  lost  siglrt  ef  Iba 
great  object  of  bis  lif^  and  sttidied  with  great  emre  what 
had  then  been  written  upon  Asia  and  Africa.  After  bs  bad 
made  all  the  preparaiionn  which  private  study  enabled  hm 
to  make,  he  applied  to  Blumenbach  for  his  advice  ami  sup- 
port. Tbisi  fjreal  naturalist  rccoiameHdcd  .Secizen  to  Bjrert 
von  Zacii,  who,  ihoush  at  first  not  favourably  (li>|>L»«:d  jv 
wards  the  extensive  plans  of  Seetzen,  soon  8li«r«d  tas 
opinion,  and  not  only  instructed  the  young  man  in  aati^ 
noiay,  but  induced  tbe  Duke  of  Gotba  to  provide  SeeunF 
with  tbe  ncosasaty  instrumonts  fbr  making  mitfoaamieii 
olMer^ations,  and  afterwards  also  to  grant  bim  an  nnewaJ 
sum  for  the  prosecution  of  his  objects.   It  was  abo  rrsolvH 
that  a  museum  should  be  fortiu-d  at  f^oilia,  ami  th,-  'ute 
entrusted  Reetzen  wiih  considerable  sum*  lo  pure h:iM- 
iiileresting  objects  connected  with  the    ,      ;Lli^ijti.  snd 
literature  of  tbe  countries  through  which  he  aUi«i 
travel.    On  the  I3tb  of  June,  1802,  Seetzen  set  out  frox 
Jever,  accompanied  by  a  surgeon  who  had  been  tiducatedal 
Gottmgen  at  tbe  expense  of  Seetzen  himself.   Tbe  pnr 
posed  subjaota  «f  bis  inquiry  in  Asia  and  AfHcn  wetr 
natural  history,  atafniioa,  agrienUare,  commeree,  the  arK 
mathematical,  physical,  and  antient  geography,  and  ai(  •  #- 
"logy;  m  fact,  everything  that  might  contnbuie    tu  i.i 
accurate  knowledse  of  the  countries.     Seetzen  stopped  Lt 
a  short  time  at  Vienna,  to  learn  the  art  of  druwtug  pi:r,> 
and  maps ;  and  thence  he  went,  by  way  of  Bucbarrst  sriO 
across  tlM  Balkan  to  Constantinople,  where  be  arrived  oe 
the  Ittb  of  December.   After  a  stay  of  six  months,  vbieb 
were  spent  in  varioua  pi«puatioa%  be  crossed  over  wie 
Asia  Minor,  and  travdlad  ny  land  to  Smyrna.  Hens  bis 
companion  was  taken  ill.  and  lie  was  obliged  to  leave  hira 
behind.    Seetzen  continued  bis  journey  to  Ilaleb  wtib  » 
caraMin.  and  arrived  there  towards  the  end  of  I^M3.  as^ 
slued  for  nearly  fifteen  monlhn,  which  lie  devoted  io;l  t 
>ludy  of  .Arabic.     I'rom  lialeb  he  proceeded  lo  DamJL^rc*. 
through  Syria  and  Palestine,  as  far  as  the  deserts  of  Armt>.j. 
and  got  much  new  information,  and  made  valuable  coIIk 
tions.   lu  I  bus,  he  returned  lo  Damaseua;  and,  dicased  ■ 
the  costume  of  a  Turkt  be  made  excursions  into  tibstit» 
and  Antilibaoua.  Tbe  year  after,  be  began  his  travelt  ir 
the  country  east  of  tiennon,  the  Jordan,  and  the  iVi-i 
Sea.    U  IS  journuys  in  these  districts  were  made  nnde- tj* 
fi;realost  ])ru ations  ond  dangers  ;  but  they  were  :iiii|ih 
warded  by  the  discovery  of  the  rums  of  sevci;;!  anlji-i! 
luwiis,  the  site  of  which  had  till  then  been  unknown  '> 
Europeans.    He  also  penetrated  farther  suuih  alon^ 
eastern  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  he  proceeded  er««4 
the  southern  shore  to  Jerujulem,    From  this  place  bcti». 
veiled  to  Joppa,  and  tbenee  by  sealo  Aerab  wbara  be  n- 
mained  till  tlw  and  of  tbe  year  ISOt.  We  now  loec  t 
of  him  for  some  months,     the  doeuoMnts  bebnc  ng  t 
i'criud  are  miSkiiio;;  but  in  Marcli,  lttU7.  we  find  h  ui  «>jax 
at  Jerusalem,  from  which  place  he  travelled  tu  iiekr. 
Horeb,  Sinoi,  then  back  towards  the  north,  and  across 
ir^ihmus  of  Suez  to  Cairo,  where  he  remained  fur  two  \rmrt. 
Here  he  purchased  fur  the  mukcum  uf  Goths  acollecuos 
1374  M88.,  353A  arehmological  subjects,  and  cullc«i«ii  - 

Beat  many  apecimens  in  mineralogy,  botany,  aiHl  aoatwi 
1  MS  be  visited  Ibe  piovnwe  of  Fuonm.  nna  eftamtaad 
pymmids.  tbe  catacombs  near  Saceara.  and  tbe  great  la'..: 
of  Birket-«l>Karon.  About  this  time  be  adopted,  ai  \tx^ 
externally,  the  l^Tohnnimedan  religion,  in  order  to  ^aio  i^- 
confidence  of  the  Egyptians  ami  the  Arabs.aiid  to  Vie  abl^u; 
w>ii  tho^e  places  in  Arabia  to  which  Mus!<i. linen  uU  ne  UiTt 
acceiis.    He  ilien  attempted  to  proceed  to  Ac<iba,  but  «>> 
oblii>ed  to  rciurii  to  ,Si.ez.    S  i.ui  ofterwards  buwrver  t.i 
travelled  by  sea  to  Yambo  and  Jidda,  and  thence  to  Mccc* 
and  Medina.   In  the  two  la«t  plaem  bamadea  grant  maar 
dratrinffi  and  pUos.  In  March.  IBlt.  be  act  out  for  llecli*, 
A  letter,  dated  Nov.  17,  1610.  and  addmased  to  Mr.  L« 
denau  of  Gitiha.  was  the  In.ti  urcount  that  he  bnuM-If-' 
tu  Kuropo.    Ill  1S15,  Von  llamiiier  ot  \'ienna  was  infi^iii. 
by  Mr.  Buckiuj^li.Tni.  in  a  letter  w  i  ilteii  at  M.jcSia.  \:M 
Seetzen  had  suddenly  died  in  t->ll.tn  the  nuiglibourbtwdv.' 
'I'at^a.  while  he  wa4  on  hts  w.iy  (o  ihe  Imam  of  Sana  lo  rc- 
co%-cr  his  luggage,  &c.,  whi'di  bad  been  seized  at  Mocb.s, 
and  that  it  was  generally  believed  that  the  unfortunate  ir»- 
voller  was  poisoned  by  the  command  of  tlie  loanna.   A  m- 
port  whieb  was  afierwsrds  brought  over  to  this  eanaliy 
from  Bombay,  agreed  iu  the  maia  psinia  wiih  Ibtft  a#  Mc 
Buckingham. 

Tbe  diary  of  SealMn'a  jottrnayi*  nnd  Uia  vafa,  fl«Hb 
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dnwingc,  wore  for  tome  time  tupposed  to  bo  lost,  but  nearly 

Ibe  wliole  bus  been  recyv  t-rud,  ami  is  now  in  the  han<l>  of 
Prnfeiutur  Ki'u»c  of  LXir|>at.  the  cdtling  of  ihe  iraiaensu 
nta^s  of  raateriaU  vrouUl  bo  t[K)  much  for  ono  man.  it  Um 
been  divided  inlo  ihree  »ectiunj>,  each  of  which  is  entrutited 
to  a  competent  person.  Kru»e  has  undertaki-n  the  part 
belwiKUig  10  aatieot  nography :  Senkoroski.  all  that  re- 
late* to  Aitbtft;  and  BntDdi-s  the  oatronomical  part,  loge> 
thor  wiih  nwtlMiuiiea)  geograpbjr*  It  it  in  tended  to  Mpply. 
in  the  form  of  commentaries,  tint  ^hkh  Seetten  bimMlf 
nii^'lit  probably  have  add<Sd  tr  m  lr=  and  sketches.  No- 
thing bus  yvi  been  publiUtcd,  nu  Ui  a.-i  wu  are  aware. 

A  full  ,'iccDLint  of  Ibe  bfe  and  ti  .ivels  of  fiMtMIL  11  giVM 
in  Hruckbausi  ft  ConverscUimt-Lextkoii. 

SE'KZ.  [Ornk.] 

SEFATIANS,  a  sect  of  Mohammedans,  who  hold  the 
a|i|iosite  opinion  to  the  Motaxelites,  wilh  respect  to  the 
•temat  auribttin  of  CSod>  whisb  llw]r  aArmod,  awkinc  oo 
dwtinetiQn  between  the  *eaeentia1  •tiribntea*  and  *  tbow  of 

operation     hence  tlioy  were  called  Sefatians,  lhal  is,  '  ailri- 
butists,'  from  «;^V,  a  wmd  meaning  m  Arabic  '  qualiBc.i- 
lion,  attribute.'    At  flr.st  ibcir  lioctnncs  Vfcie  sirailar  to 
those  of  other  Mohaiuiue<lan»,  but  in  the  courve  utue 
they  introduced  another  species  of  'declarative  attributes.' 
or  such  as  were  necessarily  used  in  historical  narration, 
■e  the  hands.  iJm  qfca,  &c..  which  they  did  not  attempt 
IB  osplun,  but  eoiileoted  themselvoe  «ilb  lajring  thejr 
«m  in  the  Law.   At  lenKth,  by  inliodnein;  vwbna  in* 
torpretations  of  those  'declarative  attributes,'  they  divided 
into  several  schools  or  sects,  as  the  A.siiarians,  or  the  ful- 
liwersof  Abu  1  ha  ran  Al-asharl,  who  allowed  the  attributes 
of  (iud  tu  1m>  diHtiUcl  from  his  eiaence,  yet  so  us  to  pre- 
cliidu  any  compassion  between  Hun  and  \\\*  creatures; 
ttio  Musbebbehiies,  or  Assimilators,  who  admitted  a  re- 
■eoibbneo  between  Ood  and  his  creatures,  supposing  Him 
a  figure  compoaed  of  memben  or  pertib  eilDer  aiiiriltiAl 
or  oorporal;  the  bffeaiieiis,  or  Iblloven  of  llohiunnied 
Iba  K«r4m,  also  called  Mui;a<s<>miun,  or  Corporalisio,  who 
not  only  admitted  a  n-semblaiioo  between  God  and  Ins 
creatures,  but  declare^l  Huii  to  be  corporeal :  the  Jnbanaiis. 
*o  cnlled  tvomjabr.  wbich  sir?ni6e»  '  necessity,  compuUiun,' 
because   they  inaintainLil   iliai   man  is  'inevitably  rn)- 
smiut-d*  to  aot  M  be  doen  (iho  \asl  were  subdivided 
into  Piirw  Jaboriane  and  Middle  Jabariani^  ovillf  to 
seiM  alieht  divergenoo  of  opiaiona  wbirb  anao  aineng 
then) ;  the  Murgians,  fkoo  m/a,  *to  expool,'  wbo  naiataia 
(hat  the  judi^roeiit  of  every  true  believer  who  bas  been 
puiUy  of  a  sin  will  be  deferred  liTl  the  resurrection,  and 
tiiat  <lisi>beiiien!  e  witb  luilb  caitiiot  hurt.    There  are  siill 
tlie  di^i-ipk'H  iiC  Mukaiel  and  Basher,  named  Tliaubanians, 
wlu)  held  npmiuns  nearly  siiuilar  to  tiujso  of  tiie  Mur- 
gutns.    (Sale's  Koran,  Preliminary  Discaur^e,  p.  164,  et 

8EFFAVRAN  DYNASTY.  iVuMih-Hutory.^ 
8BFI  DYNASTY.  [PKRsiA-lfMtoff.] 

SEGBLME8A.  (Marocco.] 
SEGEST.AN.  [Sbistan.] 

SEGMENT  (part  cut  off»,  a  term  wbich.  in  lis  general 
*«nso,  needs  no  explwnation.  It  im,  m  men^tuiaiiun.  most 
lnqucntly  applu-d  I)  ilio  purf  c  \\  o(T  Irntii  a  rude  by  a 
ciiord,  and  the  inciitiuroroent  of  this  »egintinl  of  a  eircU  is 
the  only  point  for  which  relierence  is  likely  to  bo  made  to 
tba  word.  Let  AB  be  tbe  aagmeotof  a  eireie,  and  C  and  D 
tin  aiddts  peiDla  of  it*  are  and  eboid.  Tbe  aegmtut  ACB 


mulo  'one-thiid  of  the  excess  of  eight  times  AC  over  AB.' 
or  jfsAC  — ABi.  Tins  formula  ens  only  aluiut  ono  foot 
out  of  80  (alwass  j^ivitii;  tbe  arc  a  little  too  smaUi  iu  a 
wbolu  somii-u i-lu.  and  ilie  enor  rlnuimshcs  nearly  as  lbs 
fuuriii  power  of  the  arc ;  ihiis  at  half  a  semicinsie  ibe  error 
is  about  one  foot  out  of  2'  X  80.oir  K8V  fbet;  atone-thtnt 
of  a  semicircle  it  is  ottly  about  oaa  fcot  eut  of  3*  K  Ml,  or 
6480  feet,  and  so  oo.  Another  fbrinula  of  tbe  tame  sort, 
but  socluee  to  tbe  irolb  that  no  measurements  could  c^er 
be  taken  in  practice  sufficiently  exact  to  make  iis  accuracy 
appreciable,  is  the  following: — find  K  ibe  middle  poiul  of 
Ac,  and  measure  AR;  then  tbe  arc  is  very  nearly  (but  a 
liitfe  lea»  than) 

AB-i-  256AE-  40AC 
45 

The  error  lierc  is  less  tlian  one  foot  out  of  :;'J0  on  llio 
whole  circle,  and  diminishes  with  the  stKlh  power  of  the 
arc. 

Tukinx  the  are  from  one  or  otlier  of  these  metboda*  the 
area  of  two  aagmeut  ii  then  to  be  found  as  folla«at— Delci^ 
mine  R,  tbe  radtui,  from  AC'-^ CD,  and  compute 

Bx  Are- AB  (It-CD). 

S 

which  ^tvet  tbo  ana  leqvired.  Thii  fbrmola  nay  be  re- 
duced to 

J  AC'  (2  AC  +  AD) -AD' 


of 


IS  eosUj  «ti»reHad  bf  tbe  angle  which  the  are  anbtends  at 
innire:  if  tbta  angle  uncaaurad  in  Ibeoretieal  unila 
i.A<toi,x]>  be  9,  and  tbe'radiva  r,  tbe  Biimber  af  square 
unite  ID  the  eegoieni  is 

But  when  B  segment  r,i  tually  to  be  measured  in  practice. 
It  usually  happens  that  tbe  radius  is  nut  f^iveii,  and  the  cir- 
cle i«  loo  large  to  measure  it  conveniently.  In  that  case 
the  raiddla  point  C  must  be  found,  and  AB  and  AC  must 
l«  iieaaared,  aa  aUo  CD.  This  belnc  donob  the  length  of  i 
tbe  arc  AB  can  be  found  vith  great  eiactneec  from  tbe  for- 1 
F.  C,  No.  1316. 


CD 

Tims  (to  take  an  instance  of  Bonnyoastte's)  if  AD 
AC    I !.  whence  CD  »  A  (all  tet>^  we  have  ht  tbe 

the  se<;meiit 
I 

3  —  =»  W*33  aqviM  feet 

Anolber  approximate  rule  is  (giving  sonwiriMt to»  little) 

CD  (12  AD +  8  AC) 
IS  * 

wbich  is  raoi  I  i  \;(,  ;  I'l m  ti  e  preceding.  The  error  is  only 
oiiu  per  cunt,  whuu  the  segment  is  a  semicircle,  and  tt 
<hminishes  with  tbeeetentb  power  of  tbo  sablanded  aagia 
nearly. 

It  answers  well  enough  for  rough  purposes,  and  particii-' 
fauW.wben  the  segment  i«  small,  to  cooeider  tbo  are  of  tin 
eirue  as  being  part  of  a  parabole.  and  to  take  two-tfairda 

of  the  rer(an((le  under  AB  and  CD  for  tbe  area. 

SE'GNERI,  PA'OLO.  b«>rn  in  1624,  at  Nettuno  in  the 
Catnpa^na  of  Rome,  studied  at  Rome  under  tl  o  .]<  uig, 
and  afterwards  entered  that  Order.  He  applied  linusoif 
more  particularly  to  sacrcil  oratory,  nnd  becume  a  distin- 
Kuished  preacher.  He  formed  a  style  uf  his  own,  avoiding 
both  tbe  dryneas  of  his  predecessors  and  the  turgidiiy  of 
his  contennHwariea,  and  be  ia  one  of  the  few  really  elo- 
quent preaeben  that  Italy  baa  ptodiieed.  (Mauty,  Btmti  ntr 
eJSktfueneiJeiaChaire.i  8egnari*»  'Quaresimale,* or  series 
of  sermons  for  Lent,  is  still  read  with  plotsure  and  profit. 
Tbe  author  is  rather  too  fond  uf  fitjurus  and  anuibasis;  at 
limes  he  indulges  t<io  much  in  pruluiic  and  even  mjlholO' 
gioal  erudition,  in  doin^  which  ho  confornied  to  ibe  vitiated 
lasie  of  his  age,  which  is  known  m  that  of  the  Seiccniisti, 
but  he  is  one  of  the  purest  writers  of  tliat  age,  and  his  laft> 
p;uage  han  l»een  approved  by  the  Cruaca  Acadvmy.  Scgneii 
was  an  earnest  and  truly  Gbtlatian  pnaclier.  In  that  vaca> 
tMB  be  visited  alaaoat  every  eotiMv  of  Ilal/.  and  be  always 
wen  the  attention  and  aflbot ion  of  lua  andmiee.  He  eoa^ 
posed  aUo  '  Laudi,'  or  prayers  in  rcrse,  of  an  easy  and 
popular  style,  to  b©  sung  before  and  ufler  his  sermons. 

I'lipe  Inno<erit  XII.  ch(  -l  S.  L'nori  for  his  own  preacher, 
a»  Weil  as  of  the  (Jollegc  of  (,'ardinals,  in  wiiicb  otiicc  ho 
cuniiuued  three  tears,  until  1694,  when  he  died  at  Home. 
He  was  succeeded  by  father  Caaini.  who  nearly  equalled  him 
in  eloquence,  and  surpaaaed  him  in  tbe  lieUneM  and  firee* 
doin  witb  whieh  be  apoke  trutb.  bowever  unwelcome  ii 
might  be  to  men  in  power,  wbieh  bowever  did  not  prevent 
pope  Clcmciu  XI.  firom  makiiv  bin  a  cardint)!. 

segnen  composed,  besides  hit  lemions.  several  pioua 
tracts,  sui-b  as  '  II  Cristiano  Istruito,'  which  coniaina  many 
excellent  precepts  for  living  a  CUrisiian  life. 

(Curniaiii,  Srroli  dblki  LttUrolarm  JtaUama;  HaSei. 
Fi/a  dei  SegHeri.l 

SEGNI,  BERNARDO,  burn  at  Florence  about  the  end 
of  the  OAcentii  eentuiT,  atudied  Ute  law  at  Padua,  but  after* 
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wards  prooeoM  to  Aquila  in  th*  kingdom  of  Na^as,  whar* 
)m  followod  the  profession  of  a  caerchant.  On  hit  Wtmni  to 
Florcnco  after  the  f«ll  of  the  republic,  he  courted  tbe  mm 

sovereigns  of  the  house  of  Me-lni,  and  found  favour  wilh 
duke  C-ismo  I .  who  employe*!  hiin  in  several  miitsions  and 
Other  affairs  of  s'.nie.  Co-mo  emplovt-d  hun  also  in  translating 
tb*  works  of  Aristotle  from  (lie  Greek  tnlo  Italian.  Hi» 
tnndalions  of  the  Rhetoric.  Eihic,  Politic,  and  theTrealiae 
on  tbe  8<Mtl,  am  tb*  «aly  pu^U  that  have  been  publiabed. 
Se^ni  alM  busied  Umaalf  in  writing  a  hisiorj  of  hit  own 
titiiui  and  country  :  *  StoHe  FioraottiM  dair  anno  all* 
annu  ISij.'  which  he  kept  seeret  in  his  liAfima.  In  thii 
hi»lory  he  speaks  wilh  ilie  fii-edum  of  a  cunvicnliiiusi  liis- 
toriaiii  and  at  such  hti  i'*  placed  among  llie  be>l  writers  of 
Italy.    1  he  first  pan  of  SL-;;oi's  history  rvters  to  ihv  same 

Griud  as  the  latter  part  of  that  of  Giiicciitiditu.  bulh  ctn- 
loiiic  tbe  impurtaiit  event  of  the  fall  of  the  Florentine 
Mpllbiie.  with  Ibis  <l  inference,  that  Guicciardini'sis  a  general 
hisloryof  Italy,  and  Segal's  a  particular  hisior^'  of  bis  native 
Flureiice.  Nu  leas  tbltt  tbrvo  Mbw  FlorentlBO  eontoin- 
porary  bis(oriHn&  tiare  treated  the  mum  period,  nameif, 
Vaichi.  who  wrotf.  in  a  prolix  8t>k'.  'Stoiia  Fiorentina,' 
from  thevear  1527  to  i  j.}8;  Nardi,  wliovvruit;  "Istorie  della 
Cilia  ih  Firciuf,'  from  1411 1  lo  1031 ;  and  Nerli.  in  lusfiene^ 
rai  hMoiy.  or  rather  chromde. at  Florence, 'Comnu-nian  j  rk" 
F.I  til  Civili  iKTrorsi  in  Firen/o  duil'  anno  1 .!  1  j  ul  I*  anno  1  jj".' 
Segm  liowever  went  farther  than  any  of  them,  by  ounununig 
bis  narrative  till  tbe  year  156.^,  ihui  oinbracing  not  only  tliL- 
period  of  Iboproflunieawajrof  AleaHtndrode'  Medici,  includerl 
In  the  biatoriM  ofVardit  and  Naili. bat  tbo  subsequent  and 
nioic  important  reign  of  his  snoeeMor,  dulio  Oiamo  I.,  who 
wa*  tlio  real  founder  of  the  Tuscan  dynasty,  and  who.  by 
the  !.uhjuL;aI:on  of  Sicna.  the  la^>t  of  llie  three  yreat  Tuscan 
ropiiblie>.  united  the  whole  of  Tu»caiiy  into  one  i-rincipalU) . 
8«^iu  did  111  16j9. 

There  have  been  two  other  writers  of  the  same  family : 
Piotfo  Segni,  who  translated  and  commented  on  the  work  of 
Oaaelriua  Phalenus  'On  Elocution;'  and  Agnolo  Segni. 
wbo  wrote  ■  valnabia  treatise,  *  Delia  Imilatimie  Poetics.' 

SEGO  is  the  capiul  of  Bambana,  a  eonotry  aittiaiad  in 
that  part  of  Africa  which  is  called  Soodaa.  The  town 
standi  on  both  sides  of  the  river  Joliba,  near  13"  N.  lai. 
and  W.  lonsf.  Mungu  Piirli,  to  whom  we  are  indebted 
for  all  the  information  that  we  posseMi  re>pertin^  tins  town, 
states  that  it  properly  pontists  of  four  distinct  town»,  two 
•n  the  northern  ImnW  of  the  river,  called  Sezo  Korroand 
Sego  Boo.  and  two  on  tba  aoutfaern  bank,  called  Sego  Soo 
Korro  and  Sero  See  Korra,  Tbey  are  all  surround^  with 
Uf  h  fluad-waUi;  tba  bonaaa  an  boilt  ot  ctajp.  of  a  square 
fMrm  with  flattooft;  tome  of  them  bave  two  atories  and 
many  of  tlieni  arc  \vliilewa»liod.  ITesides  these  build- 
ini^s  there  are  many  Moorish  mosques,  and  the  streets, 
though  narru-v,  are  broad  enough  for  every  uiseful  purpoM 
lu  a  couiiliy  where  wheel-tarriage*  are  entirely  unknown. 
Park  thought  that  this  town  might  n^ntuin  altogether  about 
90t99Q  inhabitants.  Tlie  king  of  Bamharra  constantly  re- 
iidea  at  Sego  See  Kom.  At  several  pUoes  there  are 
eaaoee  beloogiiig  to  ibe  biag  fir  Mnveyin;;  p«>ple  over  the 
fiver.  *Tbo  view  of  tbi*  exteMtre  city,'  iwys  Park,  ■  the  nu- 
mwous  eanoi**  ujwn  the  river,  the  crowded  population,  and 
the  cuUivated  slate  of  the  surroundinff  country,  formed  al- 
together a  prospect  of  civilization  and  niu^niricence  which  I 
liitle  e«p«rted  to  find  in  the  bo^om  of  .Africa.'  As  Sego  is 
situated  on  a  nvor,  which  is  navigable  for  a  great  distance 
upwards  and  downwards,  between  countries  ot  which  one 
is  rich  in  gold  and  the  other  in  salt,  which  latter  is  a  great 
ol^eot  of  trado  in  the  interior  of  Africa,  it  nay  be  supposed 
ibat  Bego  flarrieaon  a  eoMidendilo  ooaoMrea,  wbieb  is  also 
proved  Of  tbe  noamiia  canoes  tbat  atceod  and  descend 
tbe  river;  but  we  b««e  no  parlionlar  infonaation  on  this 
point.  (MnafA  Plvk'a  TVonrfr  im  tka  iMtHtr  Ditlnett  o/ 

SEGOR6E  (SfS^obrijra  Edftanorum),  a  town  of  Spain, 
in  tbe  province  of  Valencia,  is  situated  in  a  firriile  valley, on 
tbe  bank«  of  the  river  of  Ihe  same  name,  which  there  re- 
eeive*  the  waten  of  a  atrean  called  Mur\iedro.  It  is  tbe 
aae  of  a  bishop,  tttftagao  to  the  archbishop  of  Valeneia. 
The  cathedral,  which  is  «  goe  Goibie  boildiBg,  eontained 
many  fine  paintings  by  Ribalta  and  other  naaten  of  the  Va- 
lennan  school,  founded  by  Juan  de  .Tuanes.  mo»t  of  whli  h 
however  wereeilhcr carried  off  or  io«t  during  the  Peniiisulur 
Wat.  Aboiii  01)0  mile  from  tlie  town  is  the  celebrate  I 
Carthusian  monastery  of  Vai  de  Cbrislo.  founded  und 
riehly  endewed  bgr  tM  Infbnto  Don  Mortia,  son  of  Peter 


IV..  king  of  Aragoo.  Segofbe  wa»  token  from  tbe  Move 
to  1845.  i^  Jtoiees  I.  of  Arafaa,euffMMMd  tba  Cawioeiec 
It  then  beeame  tbe  capital  oT a  oooiidanble  dniriev  w^ 

was  erected  into  a  duchy.  Its  actual  population  is  ecta- 
pui«d  ai  MiKJO  inhaUilauls.  whose  chief  oecupatton  is  tie 


hood,  which  art- 


farming  of  the  lands  in  the  ne 
oeediDgly  fertile,  and  yield  all  soils  uf  grain  aud  truits.  1 
is  about  fifty  miles  from  Vdenda,  tbe  capital;  m  S9*  M'  N. 

let.  and  'i7' E.  long. 

SEGO' VI  A,  a  province  of  Spain,  eitlMtod  between  tboai 
of  Madrid  and  ValladoUd.  It  baa  att  ereftaf  SftftO  aqoatv 
miles,  with  a  populalfam  of  about  WAiOM.  Tb* 

rroiji  which  the  province  takes  ita  name,  is  tmilt  ea 
a  rocky  euuneiK'e,  between  two  deep  valleys,  one  of  wbsfd  if 
watered  by  the  ri\er  Ere-iina,  and  the  oiher  by  a  u; 
strtam.    It  is  suriouiideil  with  a  thick  wall,  biiilt  ty  '  « 
Moors,  anii  streiifilheiied  at  intervals  with  lurreU.  Tin 
Streets  are  narrow  aud  ctookc<l,      in  mo»t  other  aami: 
Spanish  towns.    The  cathedral,  budi  at  the  iM^tnntDgor 
tbe  •ixiaautk  eenten,  by  the  celebrated  Bodrigo  di  it 
OotaSon.  on  tba  neiMef  tbe  great  ebmeh  of  SeuMBaMk  e 
a  mixture  of  tbe  Gothie  ityle  aud  tbat  of  the  rmaammo-  h 
consists  of  three  navee  measuring  3t>0  Spanish  feet  by  iM. 
Ihe  interior  is  magnificently  decorated;  bul.asinnioetcatb* 
draU  of  Spain,  the  general  effect  is  spoiled  by  the  ehoirbwJK 
placed  11)  the  middle  of  the  ceiitial  nave.    The  towir  l. 
tached  to  It  rises  to  the  height  of  33U  feet.    Tbe  WMtdcvi 
of  atained  glass  are  greatly  admired.    The  principal  aiw 
u  decorated  wilh  (ha  finest  Granadan  marbk^  and  om  it 
the  chapels  contains  beautiful  wood-carvinga  kytbeeel» 
brated  aaulptor  Juan  de  Juni.   Tbe  Aloaaar.  «r  pain«i  «f 
the  fbrmer  Moorish  governors,  is  a  very  remar 
ing.    It  slandb  on  the  crest  uf  the  rock,  on  the  defrl.%  i:^ 
which  the  ciiy  is  budt.  and  Commands  a  dtih^hUuI 
pcci  over  the  plain.    Though  often  modified  and  repairrj 
by  (he  early  kings  of  Castile,  who  not  unfreqa«nt1y  re%i^: 
in  It,  as  well  as  by  Philip  II.,  who  added  cotiaiderabiy  ::»its 
outer  works,  it  still  preserves  much  of  its  original  cbaxacMi. 
and  contains  several  apartmenta  decorated  aa  ift  tbe  Xm»d 
Mt  taalL  wbieb  ia  emainenied  witk 


(boMoora.  TbegieattaaU, 

saie  and  arabesque  work,  eontatm  the  statnea  in  waee  « 

all  the  kings  of  Asturias,  Leon,  and  Ic.   fiom  ifcf 

eighth  to  the  sixteenth  century.  Uiidtr  tlii.-  iDj;iarcb»ti 
the  house  of  Austria,  the  AU  azar  was  convertcil  into  a  sut 
prison,  wberts  Mveral  people  of  distmolioa  were  confined  li 
various  times,  end  as  such  it  baa  been  admirably  deacnbea 
by  the  celebrated  author  of  '  Gil  Bias.'  Its  present  do- 
tination  is  a  college  for  youeg  cadeta.  Tbe  church  < 
Santa  Cruz,  wbieb  owea  ito  fiMUMklioa  to  Fwdaaaiid  m 
Isabella,  the  convent  of  San  FVaneiaco.  sthI  tbe  tmsl 
chun  h  r  '  El  Parral,'  which  contains  the  marble  tombt -I 
the  lamiiy  of  Villuna,  arc  well  worth  the  attention  of  m 
\eUors.  The  Royal  Mint,  which  is  supposcil  to  be  or:ip  .' 
the  most  anlient  places  of  oi>ina>;e  in  the  kingdom,  is  a  *rr 
fine  stone  building.  In  former  times,  under  llie  «er< 
kinga  of  Castde.  every  deacnption  of  money  was  eo«s«d  t 
this  mint,  bat  at  present  it  is  confined  to  the  coiitsgr  e 
copper  money.  Segovia  waa  taken  fron  tbe  M eoea  tkmt 
the  year  1078,  by  Alfiniao  VI.,  shortly  before  the  redoetiac 
of  Toledo. 

Segovia  appears  to  have  be^n  a  town  of  some  itnpnrtaiB^ 
under  the  Komans.    Pliny  (in.  ."i)  places  it  m  the  C»o^fr- 
tU'<  of  Clunin.  amonfj;  the  Arevaci ;  Antoninus,  uu  Ihe  rm: 
from  .Sara^os'ta  to  Merida.    It  contains  several  retnaito^' 
the  Roman  period,  such  as  statues,  in»crintions,AuL;  ks 
the  most  remarkable  object  of  antiquity  is  ihe  faniilllie^ei 
duci  attributed  to  Tngan,  and  wbieh  the  atngulareitaatK^ 
of  the  town,  bnilt  as  it  ia  upon  two  hilla  aeparatod  by 
intervening  valley,  rendered  necessary.    It  (>c>;in.s  tSsc- 
fifty  paces  from  the  town,  extendini;  first  in  ti  ^oui  »«t 
direction,  and  then  to  the  wesi.    Its  length  is  -J-4ou  S^viaai 
feet.    lis  m^etest  hei?ht,  in  the  spot  called  '  Plaia  d«ii  A*.^ 
bejo,'  near  the  fool  of  the  anticnt  walls,  is  lOJ  feel ;  earl  a 
that  part  it  consists  of  a  double  row  uf  arcb^  buih  ^ 
large  stones  without  mortar,   'i'lio^e  of  the  luwer  ran^^ 
forqr-two  in  number,  are  aixty-five  feet  bigh.  aiMl  ilkaea 
fbet  wide.  The  upper  arebe*.  of  wbieb  tbere  are  ninanea 
aie  S7  fiset  high.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  arc1ic« 
oremhled  down  during  ilie  reign  of  Ferdinand  and  I  x 
and  were  imine<liaiely  rebuilt  at  ilieir  expense,  the  re- 
mainder nf  the  a(|Ui-duct  n»av  be  said  tt  be  iii  tb«  r*T* 
stale  in  which  the  Uomaiii  leil  it.    Tlieie  are  two  kk«ser» 

of  Segovia :  one  by  Loranso  Calvete.  undof  iba  tittoi.  *  B» 
toria  del  GtorioM  Salt  Pruloe,  Plitcea  de  W  Cintod  4r 
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Se^ria.'  ValltuloHd.  1610;  tho  other,  which  is  iDOie 
cateemed,  by  Di«go  de  Culmenaras,  Segovia,  1637,  foL 


Ci.ii  ol  >r|[oTii.    Driti«h  Miuvum. 


SEGUtRR.  PIERRE,  wa»  one  of  an  antient  and  dis- 
tiiigu lilted  French  famtl)'  which,  in  the  »|>uce  uf  three  cen- 
turies ('(460  to  1789),  it  recorded  to  have  had  no  less  than 
si]rtv<«iK:hlof  itsmanibers  raised  to  the  highest  legal  d  izni  ties 
of  mnoeb  Pwm  8«gtii«r,  om  of  the  moat  emtAent  of  tbem, 
«u  bom  at  Pam  in  1S04.  Ho  began  life  at  an  advoeata, 
and,  after  fltling  Tariout  high  offices,  was  raised  in  1564  to 
the  rank  o'  president  d  mortier,  the  hit^hcst  (;rade  hut  one 
in  llii'  Pill  i>ii.in  |Mili;ir:n  tit.  In  that  capacity  ific  parli.itui'iu. 
having  refused  lo  rt-giblcr  an  edict  for  the  eslablishinent  uf 
the  IiiQuisition,  (h^putcd  liun  (o  lay  their  renionstt an<-cs 
before  toe  king.  Henri  II. ;  ami  he  had  the  distinguished 
ImmmmiI' of  pravaalin^.  hy  the  boldness  and  force  of  hia  arga- 
meota,  iIm  introdiieiion  of  that  odious  tribunal  into  Fraooa. 
His  tpeach  on  tUa  occasion  baa  been  presarrad.  (Ckoniar, 
Continuation  qf  Vetfy,  vA.  27.)  He  resigned  bis  office  of 
prc^tident  iu  favour  of  Ills  second  son  Pierre,  two  years  before 
his  death,  winch  happened  in  IjSU;  and  it  is  remarkable 
thill  every  one  of  hi*  sons,  six  in  number,  filled  some  liij{h 
lepal  ofBcL.  Antome,  as  well  as  Pierre,  was  president  d 
miirtier,  ami  both  of  them  enjoyeil  the  special  confidence 

S£GU1£K.  PIERRE,  born  at  Paris,  May  88.  idSS. was 
€bm  son  of  Joan,  tfattb  ton  of  the  abofo  Pima  Seguior, 

lieutenantTivtl  of  Paris,  a  steady  friend,  like  his  brothers 
above  noticed,  of  Henri  IV.,  and  a  valuable  public  oflloer. 
Pierre  Seguicr.  like  his  giandlaihei ,  rose  through  various 
olfices  to  the  tank  of  j.rr.siJtitt  a  inorlter  in  IG33.  and  that 
of  cliancidlor  in  Ifi^j.  lluvui^:  rendered  in»[)iat;int  s^imccs 
to  Anno  of  Austria  during  the  ascendency  uf  Richelieu,  at 
the  risk  of  tncurring  that  minister's  vengeaoMb  boolNaiiied 
Anne's  full  oonfidtnoe;  and,  during  her  roKeney.  noa  loaa 
bigh  power  and  iaduonoe  aa  a  aubjert  could  well  altain. 
At  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  of  the  Fronde,  be  escaped 
narrowlv  with  tils  life,  in  a  resolute  attempt  to  pass  the 
barricades  to  the  usual  discharge  of  his  othcial  fuiu  l:oiis; 
an<l  in  liio  sequel  of  those  distui liatn  es,  the  seals  of  otliie 
were  for  a  lime  taken  from  luin.  He  was  replaced  m  1656, 
and  cuniinued  chancellor  till  his  death.  January  28,  167-2. 
maiutaiwiiig  through  life  the  honour  of  his  family  as  an 
indvpeadenk  able,  and  ealigbtenad  innii*u*i«*  ti" 
also  a  lovor  and  oaeounifar  of  art,  and  a  man  of  elegant 
and  accomplished  mind.  Ho  was  one  of  tbe  oriRinaiori, 
and  preaident,  with  the  title  of  protoeUir.  of  the  Aeadimie 
FraiigaiaOi  whiob.  dnring  thirty  yean,  hald  iia  aitttnti  at  bis 

liotel. 

SKGUIER.  ANTOINE  T.OUIS.  of  the  same  family, 
beiUK  descended  from  a  brother  of  tbe  first-named  Pierre 
8asttMr«  was  b»rn  at  Paris,  Dec  1,  Ifttt  and  owed  (1748) 
to  the  toward  of  Louis  XV.  to  bis  naoo  and  family  bia 
flrac  step  in  Ifao  law,  namely,  thoofloo  of  king^  advoeato  in 
the  court  of  tbe  Chfitetel.  In  t75A  he  roee  to  he  advocate- 
general  in  the  parliament  of  Pahs,  which  office  ho  held  til! 
the  dissolution  uf  that  body  in  1790,  except  that  he  resigned 
It  in  1"?  1.  in  consequence  of  the  exile,  and  returned  to  it  in 
1774.  on  the  return  of  the  pai Imtufiit,  In  forensic  elo- 
quence he  IS  reputed  a  worthy  successor  to  D'Agucsseau 
and  othOT dlilincitiabed  men  of  his  predecessors;  and  his 
lilacnry  nequiraaonla  were  flrat-rate.  In  tbe  Revolution, 
ho  «ao  oflbrad  and  roftiaed  Iho  post  of  mayor  of  Piria ;  and 
he  lived  retired  until  tbe  appearance  of  an  attack,  entitled 
*  Seguier  treated  as  he  Deser^'es,*  on  which  be  took  the 
alarm  and  emigraled.  Afit^r  sojiuiniing  in  several  places, 
he  fixed  1''*  abode  at  Tournai,  but  died  of  apoplexy,  January 
S5,  1792.  k'uvui^  an  unsullied  character  for  integrity,  and 
a  high  repuiaiiun  as  a  juilge,  a  lawyer,  and  a  statMman. 
Sofonl  of  bis  professional  specclies  and  Hnneof  hi*  Writings 
nin  Minnt,  bat  in  no  ooUoeted  form. 

8BOUIBR,  JSAN  FRANgOlS,  of  uolkar  hniwh  of 


the  aame  family,  was  bom  at  Kismes,  Nov.  25,  170S,  and 
devoted  himself  early  to  the  study  of  antiquities.  Having 
formed  a  close  fiiendship  with  the  learned  Scipio  MafTei, 
durio);  his  visit  to  Nismes  in  1T32,  he  accompanied  him  in 
his  travels,  and  resided  wali  him  till  bis  dcaih  ui  1765. 
Seguier  then  returned  lo  his  native  place,  and  applied 
himself  to  the  illustration  of  ita  aplendia  Roman  remains. 
Hedispbiyed  much  ingenuity  indaeipbering.  from  the  boles 
in  the  stones  to  which  metal  lettort  had  been  attached,  tbe 
inscription  formerly  existing  on  tha  tomptooaUod  LaMoiion 
Caim,  which  he  conceived  to  hate  been  etoctod  in  honour 
of  Caiusand  Lucius,  tho  sons  of  A  ^rippa  and  grandsnn-  of 
Augustus.  Later  researches  have  shaken  this  opiiiion. 
[NImes.]  Great  part  of  his  life  was  occupied,  in  concert 
with  Maffei,  in  forming  a  collection  of  all  known  antient 
inscriptions :  their  work  however  was  never  published  in  a  , 
complete  form.  Seguier  continued  to  labour  on  this  subject 
to  tbe  end  of  bis  liib.  and  left  ready  for  tbe  press  a  bulky 
mannaaripw  now  in  tho  king's  libraiy  at  Farii»  wiUeh  has 
never  been  printed.  ( Interiptitnum  Antiquanm  tndtas 
absnlutissimiis,  He  died  of  njxiplexy.  Sept    1,  I'sj, 

leaving  Ins  library  and  valuable  museum  of  medals,  natural 
liistory,  ice.  to  the  ocailemy  of  Nismos.  on  ihf  dissolutiun 
of  which  the  collection  was  made  over  to  the  public  library 
of  I  hat  place. 

SEGUR.  HENRI-FRANQOIS,  Comtb  dk.  son  of  the 
Marquis  de  Segur,  was  bom  in  1689,  and  died  in  17SI.  His 
li£B  was  paased  in  aaliva  aartieo,  ohielly  in  Spain,  Italy,  Bo- 
hemia, Germany,  and  Flanders,  fiiat  aa  eelonef  and  after- 
ward-! as  lieutetiant-general  in  the  French  armv 

SEGUR,  PHILIPPE-HENRI.  Marquis  dk,  son  of  the 
Comie  Henri- FiLinro.s,  was  born  Jan.  'iO,  172  1.  He  dis- 
tinguishiMl  him>eir,  when  very  young,  in  the  wars  of  Italy 
and  Bohemia,  especially  ni  the  siege  of  Prague:  at  the 
battle  of  Roconx  a  musket-ball  entered  bis  breast,  paaed 
through  to  the  bark,  and  had  to  bo  extracted  by  the  spino; 
at  tbe  battle  of  Laubid,  in  leading  his  regiment  to  a  eliav|o 
after  it  had  boon  three  time  vopnued,  his  arm  waa  shattcnd 
in  such  a  manner  that  it  was  neocfsary  to  amputate  it.  By 
twosuccessive  and  rapid  promotions  he  was  made  marAchal- 
de  camp  and  liiu loiuuil-gf neml.  At  Clostcrcanip  he  was 
pierrcd  in  the  neck  by  <x  bayonet,  receive<l  three  sabie- 
wuundr.  oil  the  head,  anil  v/a-^  made  prisoner.  At  ihe  ter- 
mination of  the  war  he  was  appointed  inspeclor-pencrHl  of 
the  infantry.  In  1 780 Louts XVI. called  him  to  bi$  coutn  ils 
aa  minister-of-war,  and  in  1783  raised  him  to  tbe  dignity  of 
mardohal  do  Fhinoe.  Ho  wmt  warHninistor  during  seven 
years,  in  the  course  of  which  be  introduced  many  amelk>> 
rations  into  the  army,  in  discipline,  in  expenditure,  in  the 
personal  comfort  of  the  soldiers,  and  in  the  management  of 
Ihe  military  hospitals.  He  afterwards  lived  in  retirement 
till  he  was  arrested  by  order  of  tbe  Convention,  in  1  790  ; 
hts  furniture  was  sold  by  public  auction ;  and  at  the  age  of 
Sevang,  inflrm.  mutilated  with  many  wounds,  deprived  of 
an  arm,  and  afllicled  with  the  gout,  he  was  thrown  into  the 
prbon  of  La  Force.  Ho  was  demived  of  his  military  pdn- 
sions,  as  well  as  of  his  titles  ana  bis  orders.  Fortunately 
he  had  no  property  to  stimulate  the  tyrants  of  the  Revolution 
further,  and  bis  life  was  spared.  Bonaparte,  when  first 
con»ul,  set  him  at  liberty,  treated  him  with  marked  respect, 
and  granted  him  a  pension  uf  1000  fruncs.  He  died  at 
Pans,  Oct.  B.  1801,  in  Ins  seventy  eighth  year.  His  cha- 
racter is  thus  summed  up  by  his  son: — 'When  in  power, 
he  was  guilty  of  no  ii\justice ;  when  oppressed  by  bis  country, 
ho  did  not  oeaao  to  love  it.  Ho  was  a  good  husband,  a  good 
Athor,  a  good  general,  a  brave  soldier,  a  jnst  and  wise  mt» 
nister,  and  an  excellent  eitisen.' 

SEGUR.  LOUIS- PHILIPPE.  Comtk  de,  <ld.st  son 
of  the  Marfchal  de  Segur,  was  born  in  Paris.  December  10, 
1753.  He  chose  the  urtny  a-.  :i  prdfession.  and  at  an  early 
age  was  made  colonel  of  a  regiment  of  dragoons.  He  was 
one  of  the  three  flnt  Frenchmen  of  high  rank  who  offered 
their  ionrieaa  to  the  American  deputies  in  the  cause  of 
American  independence,  the  other  two  being  the  Marquis  do 
la  Fayette  and  the  ViooBte  do  Noailles,  but  thev  were 
formally  prohibited  by  tho  Frooeh  ministry  IVom  leaving 
France.  Though  narrowly  watched,  I-n  Fayette  escaped, 
and  reached  America;  Noailles  obtained  leave  to  go  there 
about  two  years  afterwards,  but  Segur  was  not  permitted  to 
leave  Fiance  till  May,  1782.  He  entered  the  IXdawaic  in 
September,  1792,  narrowly  escaped  bein;^  taken  by  the 
Knglisb,  and  with  much  difficulty  reached  the  camp  of  tho 
Fkmah  goatial  BoehnoAwn,  mdar  whoa  he  fought  till 
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the  lermiMtion  of  the  Ann-iMn  mr.  H«  then  returned  to 
Franr*.  whirJi  lie  r«aeb«d  in  Jttne^  1783.   In  the  laiMr  |»rt 

uT  !  tic  vvn-.  appointcil  aiiiboMacior  toRunM,aild  arrivcil 
ai  Si.  IVieisbur-,'  March  19.  1784;  lie  trrated  by  the 
empreM  Caihonne  11.  wiih  eRpeciftI  favour,  [icconniamL-d 
her  in  tlio  great  |)ri)f;re«in  which  she  made  fVoia  Si.  l*i,«t(.:r.<i- 
bui-g  to  the  Cninen  ii>  1  787,  uiid  rfiQined  her  confidence  as 
long  u  h«  remaioed  at  her  court.  He  iei'i  St.  Petersburg 
October  II,  1789.  on  hia  return  to  Paris. 

In  i788lwWWMIllMambMaador  to  the  court  of  Frc<1eric 
of  Phtarit.  Hwing  rtiumad  to  Prance,  he  was  twice  arrested 
bv  the  revoluiiunisis  in  1793.  butobMiaad  bU  froedom  by 
h'i«  prompt  eloauence.  He  then  retired  into  the  eountty, 
aiul  wa*  obliged  to  have  reroarse  to  liis  pen  for  tlie  meant 
of  siibsi»iencc.    Ill  ha  published  his  'Thciire  de 

rHermilnire;*  in  1800.  his  '  Histoiru  dcs  PrincipQiix  KvriK'- 
nifns  du  ReKne  de  Fred6ric  Ouillaume  11..  Rut  do  Prussie, 
3  vols.  8vo.,  Paris;  and  in  1801,  his'  Decade  Hisloriquo. ou 
Tubleau  Politique  de  PRurope  dopuis  1786  juiqu'4  1796,' 
3  vols.  3vo.,  Paria.  In  1803  he  was  clio«en  a  momlMr  of  the 
AeadtnieFfWKniMi  and  about  tiio  mom  limavaa  apMiotad 
grand'mattro  de  oCrteioniea  to  BonipBrte.  After  toe  Re- 
•iior.itiou  he  became  a  member  of  tlie  Chamber  of  Peers,  In 
I»i9  he  published  his'Conies  Moraux  i-t  Politiqucs.'  2vol8. 
12mo.,Part«;  ui  is21.  hi<'  lli-siune  UiiivLMselle,  Aiicicnncet 
Modeme,'  10  vols,  bvo..  Pans  ;  in  18ii,  his'  P«n»^e».  Max- 
imes,  et  Rellexions,'  ISniu..  Pans;  in  182.J  lii^  *  Ciali'rii! 
Morale  et  Poliii(|ue.'  3  vols.  8vo.,  Paris.  In  1824  appeared 
Ilia  'QtuvresCompliilea,'  30  vol*.  8ro..  Paris,  which  in  \  8Hs 
vera  repriofcd  ana  augmented  to  36  vola.  His  *M£moircs, 
8otivenin»  et  Aneedolea,'  vera  publimhed  in  1888, 3  vols. 
8vo„  Parts,  an  extremely  amuaitig  and  inatroettve  work, 
which  includes  three  iniereatins  periodti  of  tbe  Comte  de 
Segur  s  life  — the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XV.  and 
the  eaily  part  of  that  of  Louis  XV'l.,  ht>i  voynj^e  to  America 
and  tbe  sliurt  time  whii-h  he  lemnincd  i;i 'm  ,  und  the  Ave 

Kin  during  which  he  was  aiubaaaaUut  at  the  conrt  of  St. 
lecaburg,  when  the  work  terminates.   A  second  part  was 

Kniiaed.  which  was  to  include  tbe  following  part  of  his 
,  but  we  believe  it  waa  nenr  pttbliihedr  Hie  death 
occurred  in  July.  1830. 

PBiLtm-PAVL.  CoMTB  DB  SiouB,  111*  ton.  bom  Nov 
4.  I7»0,  \«a'<  one  of  Bonaparte's  favourite  generals ;  he  ao- 
cumpanied  luiu  in  thedisa-strous  Russian  cutnpaisn,  of  which 
he  has  wiitlen  the  historv,  'Hi'ilojif  ile  Napol^'nn  ft  do  la 
Grunilu  Ann^e  en  1812,  2  vob.  8to.,  Pans  which 
has  paibied  through  numeiaua  editioiia.  H*  ia  tlao  the 
author  ofM«veral  other  \MjrU^. 

SBGUR.  JOSEPH  .\LK.\ANDRB»VicouTE  de.  the 
■aeond  son  of  the  Mar^bal  de  Seeur,  and  brother  of  tbe 
Comte  Louit- Pbilippey  waa  bom  at  Paris  in  1 756.  He  en- 
tered the  army,  and  rose  to  the  gtada  of  marlehal  de-eamp, 
but  he  weti  more  fond  of  pleaiure  than  of  war,  and  etlaehed 
himself  chielly  to  the  drama,  lie  wrole  "Contt's,  FabiLs. 
Chansons,  et  Vers,'  t-vo  ,  P.iii*.  ;  '  (Euvic.i  Di\ fi •tcs.' 

b\\>..  Pans.  1^1"):  '  Ll's  Fi-miDL-.,  Unir  LaiIxIiIuui  Ct  Iii- 
lUit>nce  dans  I'Ordre  bociHl,'  \l  toU.  bvo. ;  4  vol:),  l-imu., 
Pans.  1820;  '  Romances  ct  Chansons,*  ISmo.,  P:iri«,  lt»20; 
besides  a  great  number  of  eomediea.  rsudevillea,  and  operns, 
several  of  wliieh  ato  yet  poputer.  He  died  July  i1, 1809.  at 
BoKadna. 

SRICIRCUS.  [MT7aciCAPto.s.  vol.  avi.,  p.  1 2  ] 

SEIGNOR  ACF.    'CT  uuiiMCV.  838.1 

SKIONOKV.  [Tkmuk.] 
SKIKS,    [.Si  mis.] 

SKlNli,  a  river  of  France,  rising  in  the  central  part*  of 
thai  r  ountry,  and  flowing  into  La  Ifanebe.  or  tbe  English 

ChaniifL 

The  basin  of  tbe  Strinu  i*  b(iuiidi.<l  on  the  south-east  by 
tbe  Cdte  d'Or  and  the  heigbla  of  Laugrea.  wbicb  unite  the 
Ctvonnes  wilb  the  Vosgea;  en  tbe  caat  and  nerlh-eaat  by 

a  range  of  hilU  running  flrom  tkeae  lo  tbe  heights  of  Ar- 
dennes and  by  the  heights  of  .4rdenn«i;  and  on  the  north 
by  another  rati^je,  vvhu  li  exieiid*  from  the  heiirhls  of  Ar- 
dennes and  ici  imiia^L's  in  Cape  La  Heve  near  Le  HSvre;  on 
lln.-  ^  niih-\VL-?il  and  west  it  is  boiilldeil  by  tliii  lanye  of  hii;h 
grounds  which,  with  little  tiilerruplioti.  connects  the  Cdte 
d'Or  with  ihe  muuniains  of  Bretagne.  and  whiohia  known 
in  one  p  ut  of  ita  course  as  the  heighu  of  Morvan.  and  in 
oila-is  -df  ihe  forest  of  Orlt-ans  and  the  hills  of  BMveo;  and 
by  a  branch  pioceediitg  north  from  these  to  the  coast  of  the 
Knghah  CbannoU  dividing  the  valley  of  the  Tooequea  horn 
tbai  of  llie  Rille.  This  Main  b  astimatei  by  Ltektoiiatailn 


(Malte-Brun.  Qeoff,  UmmtrMelU,  iti  edit.,  torn.  iii.  p.  32i 
at  3438  square  FVeneb  leagues,  equal  to  88.i7f  sitasjo 
Englith  miles. 

The  Seine  rise*  in  the  heights  of  Langres,  on  ihw  aosak- 
easieiii  boundary  of  the  basin,  lU'.ir  the  tuwn  i,f  Chancei'jx 
in  I  he  depariroeiU  of  C5ie  d'Or.  and  (lo«s  imf.li  \*  »>%l  r.mi: 
Chaiinoii-Mir-Sr'.iu',  Boi-sur-Seine,  Tunes  RdtmUy,  ^lio- 
toreau.  MeUin,  Corbcil.  Paris,  Mantes,  KlibtBui,  H»u«u.  an. 
L«  Ilfivre.  just  below  which  it  tails  lutu  tbe  sea:  its  «b<^ 
course  ia  estimated  by  Malte-Brun  at  470  miles.  Itk  aourn 
is  1426  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sen  ;  at  Troyes  it  a  SJj 
feet  above  tbe  same  level ;  at  the  junction  of  the  Lotog  i«- 
tween  Monieresu  and  Melun.  184  fbet;  atCorbeil.  I47fcei; 
and  at  Rouen.  Ill  feL-l.  lis  principal  affluents  on  I  b«  nfte 
bank,  in  tbi;  urdi  r  iii  which  they  joiu,  art*  the  Aube.  tjr- 
Marnp,  theO.se,  and  tiie  Riile  ;  and  on  the  lef>  bnHK. 
Yoniie,  the  Loing.  the  Eure.  and  the  RiHc  Ot  ii»e»«  :i= 
Marne  is  the  longest,  and  isestimate^l  by  Malie  Brun  at  Si- 
miles. Next  to  u  in  length  are  the  Oi«-e  Caking  ila  mUtmut 
the  Aisne  as  the  principtil  !>trc&in)  and  tUcYoiinB.  TW 
Seine  and  iu  tributaries  abound  in  fish;  the  atttrgeoA,  lb 
salmon,  the  sole,  the  shad,  the  eel,  the  smelt,  mid  «lte84 
are  caught  in  it. 

Tlie  navisjaiion  commences  at  Mery.  about  nine  milesst^ 
(he  junriitin  of  tlie  .•\ube;  but  the  stream  is  n-ed  f  r  :h.s 
timber  ffura  a  point  nuic}i  higher  up.    In  iheea:i)  yzr.  l'  i 
the  last  century  the  navigation  extended  as  lur  a^  T  -jj  r 
but  owing  to  the  givin}:  way  of  the  works  by  « Inch  tbe  nat  r  , 
ifation  wan  kept  up,  the  river  between  M^ry  and  Tr<.>%r» 
ceased  to  be  navigable.    In  I80&  new  works  were  ortitui 
by  Bonaparte,  in  order  toiealore  the  navigation  as  Ar  na  ' 
Troyea;  but  those  works  were  su!>pended  on  hiaabdkaittoa 
in  1814.  In  1885  ButhoHiy  was  given  to  renew  theu,  aod 
to  continue  them  up  in  Cliatil  (Jii,  iiliuvo  Tn'\e>.  t  >  wbxs 
point  there  is  evirh  ncu  ihat  tin-  river  aas  tt^v.gable  t: 
>everul  tenturie?.   The  works  iini'.er  tlii-i  1a»t  authoniy  hs'- 
beca  betiuii ;   we  are  not  aware  that  lliey  are  coiuplo  ti 
Of  the  attluenis  of  the  Seme,  tiro  Aube  is  navigable  h^sx 
Arcis  sur  Aube  in  the  department  of  Aube;  the  Yor.n, 
from  Auxerre  in  the  department  ofYonne;  the  Lmit^. 
far  aa  it  ia  conneeted  with  tbe  Loing  Canal ;  tlie  Man«, 
fkom  8t  Dizier  in  the  department  of  Haute  Marm : 
Oisc,  from  Chauny  in  tlie  dcpariiiu-nt  of  Ai.-i;e  ;  i!u  E"j  . 
from  Psf y  m  the  dcjiarlmeiit  of  Kure:  aiid  the  Rule,  ii  c 
Pont  Aiidemcr  in  tlie  deparlnuiit  of  Eiiie.    The  Aadou 
it  buiall  river  w  hirh  jvun.s  Ilie  Seme  on  tl.e  i  i^jht  b.ink  a  i 
higher  up  than  the  Knre.  is  naviji;il)lc  fir  abnit  a  inle;  n.i 
the  Courtavant,  or  Villcnoxe,  a  small  streaiu  wh  oh  juir.i  ; 
just  above  Joigny  in  the  department  of  .\ubc.  has  tnt 
made  navigable  for  snail  craft  from  Villenoae.  The  OirviL 
a  feeder  of  tbe  Manie,  is  navigable  ftom  above  La  F«<i 
Milon  in  the  department  of  Aisne;  the  Grand  Mum 
another  feeder  of  tho  Marne,  from  alrave  Cr^cy  in  the  «c- 
pnrtmeiU  of  Seme  ct  M.irne;  and  llie  .Aisne.  a  IccUt  of  li; 
OihC.  fioni  t'liiiieau  Poreieii  m  t he  department  of  .Ai  d'tmi- 
The  navi^iii ion  uf  the  Seme  and  iis  tribnluru  s  is  fucii  i 
by  the  canaU  of  Ourcq.  St.  Denis,  and  St.  Mtutiti.  tau.r«  I 
connect  the  Ourcq  with  the  Seine  at  Paris  and  at  St.  Deni^  I 
and  li>- some  abort  cuU;  it  in  connected  with  that  of  tbeSM'' 
and  Iih6tie  by  the  Oinal  de  Bouri;ogne»  which  eoanoetatir 
Yunn^  between  Auxerre  and  Joigny,  with  the  SaCo:  f. 
St.  Jean  de  Losne ;  and  with  tint  of  the  Loire  by  ilie  Lo'^.: 
Canal,  winch  connerls  the  Seme  willi  the  iu  i  i  iti:al»  •  ' 
Orlfuns  uiid  Bnare,  of  whieh  the  former  joins  l;;o  L  .-^ 
jusl  above  Orleans,  the  latter  at  Bnaiv.    The  en-  i 
St.  Quentin,  of  which  the  canaU  Ctuaat  and  of  La  i  ct« 
are  parts,  connects  the  Oiso  at  Chauny  with  the  Etn«: 
or  Schelde  at  Cambray  in  the  department  of  Nord.  asd 
with  tho  canal  and  navigation  of  the  Somme.   Thecwsal  »f 
Ardennes  ia  to  eonnoet  the  Aisne  at  Chilean  Pioreien  writ 
the  Bar.  a  fteder  of  tho  Mouse ;  the  canal  of  Nereraa* 
is  to  connect  the  Yonnc  near  Corbigny  in  the  de)  j.  tit  . -i 
of  Nidvre,  to  which  place  it  is  designed  to  ranku  a  - 
gable,  wiih  the  Loire  ot  Deciie  in  the  same  departmrct. 
and  anotlier  caiiul  is  to  connect  the  Oiae,  by  means  •<  U« 
canal  ot  Si.  Qiientin,  with  the  SaOlbia.  bttt  thOBO  llses 
canals  are,  we  believe,  un&nisbod» 

The  Seine  has  a  generally  dow  ovmnt;  and  ita  mos 
osiiiesit  especially  below  j^ris,  are  very  noni,  mni  toad  le 
render  the  naviiatioa  exceedingly  temma.    The  bnaas 
whieh  are  naad  between  Bouen  and  Paris,  the  doton.  | 
between  which  towns  by  tbe  road  doea  not  exceed  7e  mu^  < 
naualljrtahe  eight  or  tan  days  todaseend  tlmauanai^wi 
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fourteen  to  sixteen  to  ascend  it.  TIk-  largest  boata  carry 
va«i  burduna;  ibey  are  from  160  lo  180  feet  long.  ^5  to  30 
ft^et  wide,  and  dmw  <  feet  wuter.  Sieain-buats  require  two 
^a  tat  lb*  dMMDt  md  four  for  tba  a«e«nt ;  and  betweea 
Paris  and  Li  IU»n.fbtir  or  Avefiir  the  deteent,  and  aeran 
or  eig  ht  for  the  aseoot  Tti«  lowoat  bridn  ofcr  tb»  riwar  it 
at  I^uen.  to  wliich  place  vostela  of  to  300  torn  can 
astcend:  the  shiflinii  samU  at  the  mouth  uf  'h  •  ii*er,  and 
the  kbuols  in  lit  bod.  impede  the  asiceiu  ut  iui  ger  vea-jels. 
I'he  facihliea  afibrdcd  by  tin*  river  for  ihe  su])p!y  (if  vnriDius 
articloit  Tor  the  market  at  Puri»  are  of  great  icapoftaoce: 
corn,  dour,  wine,  bay,  wool,  hemp,  hides.  t!ro  wood,  timber 
for  budding,  coal.  'sand«tona,  millstooea,  and  iron  arc 
biMght  down  firom  the  diatfiista  above  the  capital ;  while 
curn,  Hour,  wine,  cider,  butler,  ihb»oU,  flax,  banp,  wool» 
pilch,  resin,  drug4,  colonial  produee,  and  mantinotured 
goodii  are  carried  up  from  place*  below  the  cily. 

The  t»cen«ry  in  the  upper  part  of  the  river  is  tauie  ami 
ni.iiioioiious  ;  biu  from  I'ans  lo  Uouen,  ami  still  mDii-  Iroin 
Kdueti  lo  the  i^ea,  it  presents  a  more  ini(.>ri.«tiii^  ap}>e;iiauce. 
The  Seine  is  noi  subject  lo  great  ovei  tlows. 

Tb*  ofUeial  atatantent  of  ibe  na«igati«u  of  ilia  Seine  and 
iU  aflttMola  i»  aa  fblkwa 

nqm. 

Saina   ...      846  Otae    ...  98 

Aube  .  '21  Aisne.alHuentoftha 

Youne  ...  74  Oiso  ...  7U 
Marne  .  •  .  213  Andello  .  .  I 
Oiireq.  affluent  of  tbe  Euro    .       .       ,  US 

Marie  J»    Rais    ...  17 

Grand  Motiu.  affluent  — ^ 

oflhelbne  8  Total  925 

Tlie  navijtalion  of  the  Loin;;,  and  of  the  Villenoxo  or 
Cuurluvunt.  is  not  given  here,  they  being  considered  as 
CSinals  rather  ihan  rivers. 

SEINE,  one  at  the  departments  of  France.  It  is  of 
compact  fiirm.  m-rirly  t-ircular,  and  is  surrounded  by  tbo 
department  of  Seme  et  Oise.  Ita  diameter  varies  from  1.1 
to  17  miles;  and  its  area  is  ostimatedat  164  square  miles, 
which  is  about  two-lbinU  of  tha  area  of  Middleaex*  Ihe 
English  oounly  with  wbieb,  fioni  jia  metropolitan ebaiaeter, 
k  may  be  most  appropriali^y  eompared.  The  population  in 
1§3I  was  935.108,  in  I83Sitwa«  l,l06.b<JI,  showing  an 
inercase  in  fivi-  ye. is  of  171.783,  or  about  18*5  per  cent., 
•nd  giving  nearly  01)16  persons  lo  a  Kquare  mile.  In  amount 
if  I .  Jiuiluii  J!i  ii  e\iic<U  every  other  ili'pai  tiiientof  Franco  ; 
ami,  uii  li  the  exception  of  tiiat  of  Nord  (1,(1-^6,407  inhabit- 
3ii!>),  vory  far  exceeds  them ;  indeed  in  dcnaity  of  popu- 
tolton  it  exceed*  our  own  MiddUiex  in  tba  pio||ortion  of  6 
to  4,  bttt  in  amount  of  popQiaiion  fiilla  abortof  it.  Piaria  ta 
Iheebivf  town. 

The  snrfliee  of  the  department  is  tolerably  level;  some 
heii;bts.  as  tho»e  of  MunUnaific  anrl  Cliauinont  on  the 
notlli  s.ide  of  Paris,  ri-e  In  llie  beii;iit  of  '2~U  or  3UU  feet 
above  the  valley  of  the  Se  iie.  Mont  Vakricn  in  the  west 
of  the  department,  the  highest  bill  in  tbo  neigbbourbood, 
does  nut  exceed  446  feet.  «hi^  is  idiaal  tba  haiglit  of 
Sbooter'a  Hdl.  near  London. 

Tlie  department  is  entirely  occupied  by  the  tertiary  for- 
iMliMia  emdoaed  vitbin  tbe  chalk  baain  of  Pari*.  Thcae 
fbrnatHMM  include  Itmeatone.  gypsum,  and  marl.  They 
yield  excellent  buiMiiig-st.iiie.  of  \vi\ich  there  are  immense 
ounrrieii  in  the  pla;ii  of  Moiiii  ougc.  and  excellent  plasiter. 
A.  consulerable  exleiid  of  L,'r(iiiiid  iii  the  ^oullierii  part  of 
Pans,  near  the  Luxembourg  Palace,  li.is  been  excavated  in 
Ihe  process  of  quarrying  for  build  ing-stune,  and  it  is  in  part 
of  theso  excavations  that  the  celebmlcd  catacombs  nave 
been  formed.  There  are  mineral  waters  at  Aulcuil  and  Passy ; 
tbe  latter,  wbieb  are  ebaljrbeaie,  and  valued  tat  tbeir  aatrin* 
gent  and  tonic  qualUiai,  are  the  only  ones  which  are  fre- 

The  d«j('af''"f "t  belongs  altogether  to  the  basin  of  tbe 
Seine.  That  iner  eiiiers  it  on  the  soulh  ea't,  and  has  a 
verv  winding  ciiuise,  paiily  lu  liie  department,  partly  on  the 
b  .rder,  frntu  above  CliuL-iy  to  below  Nanit  rie,  of  nearly  40 
miles.  The  Mariie  eiitera  tbe  department  on  the  east  side, 
and  has  a  winding  cuuiaaof  15  mdes  before  it  joinsi  the 
Seine.  Botb  tbeae  rivers  aiu  navigabla  ibroughoui.  The 
canal  of  the  Ourcq  enters  the  department  on  in»  northeast 
tide,  and  runs  about  «  miles  to  tha  baun  of  La  Vdletie, 
jiut  outside  the  wall  of  Parw  on  the  north-east  side.  From 
this  basin  the  i  ao  .ls  of  ^>t.  l)i-iiii  and  St.  Martin  rommu- 
Atcale  with  the  Meuie;  tbe  lirsi  near  the  tuwa  of  St.  Denis, 


the  second  in  ti  e  heart  of  Pa.is.  The  little  rnnal  of  St. 
Maur.  or  of  Mane  Thcrese,  shortens  the  navigation  of  tbe 
Ma  me  above  Charenion,  by  avoiding  one  of  its  lunj^est 
reaobea.  Tb«  leiigth  of  the  inland  navigation  of  tbe  da- 
pactmantii  thnagiwit  in  tba  ivffieisl  itatementa:— 

_  Miir..  MUaa. 

Rnwi— SatM        .       .  36 
Marna     .      .  a 

—  SI 

Canab^Ourrq  .  ,  6 
St.  Denis  ,  4 
St.  Martin  .  3 
St.  Maur  «      .  I 

—  14 

«5 

The  number  of  Routes  Royales,  or  govcrninent  roads,  on 
Jan.  I,  1S37.  waii  lifieun.  having  an  a^jgrr-aie  Icngili  of  77 
miles,  viz.  46  miles  in  repair,  an  1  21  miUs  out  of  repair. 
These  road*  run  from  Paris  in  all  directions:  the  prin- 
cipal are  the  great  northern  road  througli  St.  Denis  to 
Btiulogne  and  Calais*  un  tbe  one  hand,  attd  to  Rouen  and  La 
Uiivra  on  tbe  other;  tbe  north  eastern  toad  by  LeBonrKet 
lo  St!i«<.f)n!«.  ItBon*  and  so  into  Belgium;  iha  eaxiem  road 
b)  Boiidy  to  Cbflona.  Melz,  Nancy,  and  Strasbourg;  the 
south  eastern  road  by  Chaieiiton  lo  Auxerre.  Lyon,  and 
Marticillc;  the  southern  ruuJ  through  VilKjuif  \  '>  Never*. 
Mouhns,  and  Clermont ;  another  soulhfcrn  road  to  Ui- 
li^iiiiH,  CliSteauroux,  and  Limoges;  the  somh  western  road 
by  Sevres  to  Ver>aillei,  and  lliciice  on  the  one  hand  to 
Tours  and  Bordeaux,  and  un  the  other  to  Nantes,  Rennei. 
and  Brest;  and  the  north  eastern  road  to  Caen»  Rouen,  and 
Le  Havre,  by  St.  Germain-en-Laya.  Tba  aggragate  length 
of  the  departmental  roftds  was  133  miles;  ria.  120  in  ^od 
repair.  26  out  of  rc  j  air.  aiu!  7  unfmisbcd.  Tba  bj'a-rDBdB 
have  a  length  of  about  -.'jO  miles. 

The  de|  arinient  may  lie  estimated  to  contain  in  round 
nuiiil)ers  r.'O.duu  acres,  of  which  about  73,000,  considerably 
inure  than  half,  are  under  the  plough,  while  only  abuut  40011 
acres  are  laid  down  in  grass.  In  this  preponderance  of 
arable  land,  the  environs  of  PavispnMCnta  rernarkuble  con- 
trast to  those  of  London.  The  avaraga  ptoduciion  of  grain 
in  tba  department  is  thus  given  in  Dupin's  Forc«r  Pnibi^ 
tivttt     d*  la  BwtBtt  Pbris.  1 8  J  7 : — 

Ileetuliuet.   Eug,  Qoaitfn. 
Wheat       .       .       88,476  3o,4'27 
R}-e  and  Maslto  .       79.122  'i7,-210 
Barley       .       .       28.686  9.865 
Potatoes    ,       .     240.000  82,636 
Oaia         .       .     180,715  85.S43 
It  is  remarkable  that  ihequanlity  of  coin  produced  in  tbe 
(lepai  tmeiit,  when  its  limited  aiea  i.s  taken  into  account,  is 
very  far  above  the  average  of  the  deparlmei , : n  tverv 
specier.  of  (>rain  which  is  cultivaied  in  it;  and  in  poiat«es  it 
exceeds  the  a\  erage  of  the  departments,  even  without  taking 
its  limited  area  into  tbe  account.  Buckwheat  and  maixe  aiv 
not  grown.  Tbe  produetivenaaa  of  the  department,  wbioh 
is  by  no  maaaa  diaiinguiahad  by  nttunl  Anility,  is  to  be  a^ 
cribed  lo  tha  atimuliia  taanlting  firom  tba  nroximity  of  tba 
markets  of  the  capital,  and  the  facility  which  so  lar^e  a  ciiy 
affords  of  getting  manure.    A  ^luai  quantity  of  vettelables 
are  ^rown.  espet  ially  in  the  pLain  of  Si.  Denis,  north  of 
Paris,  wlncli  presents  the  appearance  of  a  vast  kitchen- 
jjardcn. 

About  9000  aciei  of  ground  are  occupied  in  gardens  or 
orchards,  and  about  7uoo  in  vineyards.  Montreuil,  two  or 
three  miles  east  of  Paris,  is  eeiabrated  Jbr  ita  paaebaa ;  Qraod 
Charannob  close  to  Pkris  on  tba  east,  br  ita  grapes;  and 
FoBtenajr,  ftur  miles  south- west  of  Fari^  for  its  straw< 
berries  and  loses,  which  latter  are  grown  fw  the  apothecary 
and  the  perfumer,  and  give  to  the  place  its  designaiic.i  of 
Funtenay  aux  Roses.  Nanierre.  in  the  norlh-wesi  of  iht) 
ilepartment.  is  also  cclcbiated  lor  the  growih  of  the  suina 
(lower.  Vitry-sur-Seinc.  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Seine, 
above  Parii^ »  surrounded  with  nufBeij^gioandk  fiv  laanng 
fruit-lraaa  and  ornaroemal  trees. 

Tbe  quantity  of  wine  made  is,  for  the  area  of  tba  depart- 
ment, vary  conBidarahla»  but  tha  quality  is  wretched :  thai 
of  Suienna  or  Sureanea.  weat  of  Paris,  once  in  high  repute^ 
has  become,  through  inut:ention,  proverbially  bad.  The 
woods  occupy  above  .3000  uoi  es.  The  principal  are  those  of 
I  Vinccnnes.  east  of  I'ans,  and  of  Boulogne,  west  of  the  saina 
i  city.   Xhtise  are  crossed  by  toads  in  various  directions,  and 
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afford  agreeable  ami  much  frequeuted  walks  io  ibe  Pari> 


Tlw  number  of  honHH  io  the  depertment  ww  reported  bjr 
H.  Dupin  (ArcM  FniuetivM,  <(c)  in  1827  at  40,000,  a 
number  fur  above  ihu  average  of  the  deparlmenta,  and 

especially  »o  when  considered  wilh  relation  to  the  area,  but 
bolow  ilie  tivcra^i.!  wlion  cornjiarefl  wilh  the  ]iQ|nilaiioii.  Tht? 
number  of  horucd  t'altle,  as  n-porlcd  by  the  same  authority, 
above  12,000,  mure  ilian  ihrce-tourths  uf  which  were 
cows,  hrom  wbo^c  milk  the  capital  was  partly  supplied.  A 
nvinbcr  of  she-ftMe*  are  al^o  kept  for  (heir  muk.  The 
number  of  aheep  ia  considerable.  A  tuong  them  are  included 
English  and  Saion  briieds,  winch  bate  been  naluialind  for 
the  sake  of  their  wool,  aod  aeme  Nubian  num.  There  are 
also  sumo  Thibet  goats. 

Tlie  (U-partmeiit,  exclusive  of  the  city  of  Paris,  is  divided 
into  i\V(j  anoiitlih^ements ;  that  of  St.  Dents  on  the  north, 
and  th;it  of  Sceaux  on  the  south.  Pans  tuniis  a  third  divi- 
aion  [ Pari$],  bo  that  the  ariauj^emcat  uf  the  department  is 
aa  ftuowa 

AfTi-'Od'ssf tncnts  Ar«^  m 
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7  1,338 
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In  tiie  aiToiirii-seiiicnt  of  St.  Denis  are  the  towns  of  St. 
Denis,  population  in  1831.  9t;^G  ;  in  I  h:V',,  9  !3J  [Dems,  Sr.]; 
]j:  Bourget;  Neuitly,  populntion  3H.s  town.  ^(<it'i  whole 
commuiM;  Bonlofxiei  and  Nanlcrre,  population  2397  town, 
tSll  wh^  commune ;  to  which  may  be  added  the  villages 
of  Clieiiy-la-Oarenne.  population  3U35  village,  3109  whole 
commune;  Aubcrvilliers,  population  2187  village,  2230 
whole  coniimine ;  and  Pantiti.  populati..n  1830  village. 
ISbi  whole  cummtuie.  Some  otiieib,  <u>  Pu.:>t>).  Montroartre, 
La  Chapello,      Villcttc,  and  Belleville,  are  so  cloae  to  Pans 
as  to  be  properly  siiburh';  of  it.   [Paris,  vol.  xvii.,  p.  256.] 
Nenilly  ia  on  the  Seme,  about  two  tniks  uorth-wcst  from 
Pbria.  There  i>  a  beautiful  stone  bridge  here,  finished  a.d. 
1773,  over  tbe  Seine,  about  80 v  i^t  long,  with  in  arches, 
each  of  138  feet  aran,  and  formed  by  segmenta  of  n  einJe  of 
100  feet  radius.  The  houses  arc  generally  modem  and  well 
built.    Among  tlu  in  are  the  mIUi  of  Saint  Foix.  huiU  by  the 
Count  d'.\ri:i'uson  in  Wij.  nod  now  bt•lwl3||;ltl^,'  to  the  kin;; 
of  the  French  ;  lliat  of  Saint  Jacques,  once  tlie  re.sidcnee  of 
the  Pnnc.s..  U  r^hcse  ;  and  the  cbStcau  of  Baeatelle,  built 
by  Charles  X.  when  a  \oung  man.  A  number  of  laundresses 
reaide  at  Neuilly,  and  there  are  manufactures  of  eartbcrn 
atnvaaand  ehemicaU,  distillcriel»  a  reflning-house  for  oil. 
•ad  •  ateam  Bour-milU  There  wm  loroe  fighting  bare  in 
181 5.  on  the  approach  of  the  English  and  Phnsiani  loFaria. 
Boii!o:;ne  has  so:ne  neat  count ry-hou-ies.    It  gives  name  to 
the  Wood  ol  Bouloi^iie,  betwetn  the  vdlagcmd  Paris.  Seal- 
inji  wax  IS  iiKide  here.    Naiiterrc  is  near  the  Seine,  two  or 
three  miles  beyond  Neuilly.   It  was  burned  by  the  English 
in  1346,  and  taken  by  them  again  in  the  war  under  IKnry 
V-    There  nrt»  some  traces  of  the  antient  fortiricatiotis  of 
the  place,    lu  lsl5  tltcre  was  some  Agbting  here  betwLcn 
the  French  and  the  Prussians.  There  are  two  cburchea, 
«ne  Terf  antient,  and  several  pleasant  eountry-bouseo. 
There  are  manufactvii  eH  of  glue,  purified  neatsfoot  -  oil, 
'animal  black,' and  chemical  productions.   There  are  tile- 
yards  pliiHtvr  quanicH,  aud  kilns,  and  a  slaughter-bou-»:  for 
pigs  for  the  supply  of" the  capital.    A  considerable  quantity 
of  ]K)rU,  salt  and  tresh,  is  suld.    Clichv  la-Garenne,  on  the 
Seine  just  below  Neudly,  ha^  several  manufacturing  cstab- 
liftbinents  fbr  ceruse.  &al-aromoniac,  glue,  catgut,  printing 
Md  Other  paper, card- board,  small  abol»  lead  pipe^  and  sheet 
lead.   Aaberrillien,  near  the  canal  of  St.  Denis,  was  muc  h 
iniured  in  tbe  skirmishing  between  the  French  and  the 
allies  in  1815.    The  front  and  steeple  of  the  church  were 
built  in  tin-  rci'.'ii  of  Henri  II.  There  is  a  n tlning-liuu^e  for 
siignr  in  tiie  village,  aiul  there  are  numerou..  iiiarki  t-t;arili-t(R 
round.   P.vniin,  on  the  canal  oI'  the  Oiiic(|,  was  the  M  ene  of 
a  il«;s|jeiuie  struggle  in  1814,  when  the  allies  maielie  1  upon 
Pans.   The  villa',>e  stands  m  a  plain.  andei>apriM.s  a  num- 
ber of  welUbuili  oountry-bouaea.  Them  an*  manu&ctories 
Jbr  cotton  and  woollen  yam,  in  which  ateam-powrr  is  em- 
ployed ;  fTTpsum  is  quarried,  aod  there  are  hme  kilns.  The 
chief  trade  is  in  eorn,  llour,  wine,  brandy,  vinegar,  aud 
r  of  Paris.  The  village  of  Antnen,  on  the  bank  of  tbe 


Seine,  in  the  commuiie  of  Neuilly,  has  bean  a  f»>t»up^t. 
snot  with  literary  men.  Boileau.  Moliire.  I.A  FunlAin^ 
Franklin,  Ualveltus.  and  Condorcet  resided  here. 

In  tbe  irrandieaemenl  of  Scoaux  are— Sceaux.  populatiLm 
in  I83G.  IG70;  Antonj.  Bourg-la-Raina.  VOkiiiuCi  •ai 
Genlilly,  population  1598  town.  8816  whole  wmmomt 
Rouih-west  or  south  of  Paris;   Chnisy-le  Roi.  pO|>alaikMi 
3u  1 7  town,  .lur  j  whole  commune,  on  tbe  Seine ;  Charenloa. 
jiopulation  l'J.!jtown,  I'JIU  whole  commune,  on  ihi-  Marc<» 
LChahknton]  i  and  Vniecnnes  or  La  Pissolie.  populelij:. 
2551  town,  IT  2b84  whole  commune:    and  Montrvi^u 
popnlatioii  3230  town.  3338  whole  oonuuiuiie,  east  of  P«ri«i. 
Vaugirarri  ..  Miiually  a  suburb  of  Paris.    [PAaie-]  T» 
these  may  be  added  tbo  villagaaof  Vitrjr,  popuiauoo  SiC: 
village,  2197  whole  eommuncncarVillquif;  Avcuail,  popa- 
laiion  1C70  village,  1816  whole  commune,  between  Buure-la- 
Rciiie  and  GeMtilly ;  and  Allbrt.  [Alfort.]  Seeaur  had 
fore  the  Revolution  a  noble  mansion  and  piirk  bi  loii^.;:^-  ; 
theduke  of  Mauie,  who  a-»eni!ded  hciethe  literatiof  I'^^i^ 
among  them  Voltaire  and  F><nieiu'lle,  aiul  .ilier  Intn  to  tbi 
duke  of  Pentliidvre.    During  tbe  Revolution  it  wa»  to'd, 
and  demolished  by  the  purchaser;  and  tbe  ext««ttii« 
park,  of  more  than  600  acres,  broken  up  for  ngrtettltniBl 
purposes.  The  garden  of  the  menagerie,  which  warn  per 
chased  by  some  private  individuals  and  thiawn  open  m  s 
pleaaiire-ground  to  the  public,  still  retnaina.  The  towa  is 
pleasantly  situated,  and  has  a  number  of  good  hiiuses  T'-j- 
church  was  built  by  the  great  Colbert.    The  iwa   LL.r  u 
Hiouiui  of  the  town  rouiijais  the  tumbs  of  Flonar.  .nn  i  jf 
Caiihava,  a  comic  drarriatist.    Earthenware  and  giuv  *rr 
made,  and  there  are  two  large  w«?ekly  cattle-msrket*  C^t 
the  supply  of  Paris.  There  is  one  yeaxly  fair.  Antixnr  ts 
a  naat  town  of  about  1100  or  1300  inbabitanta,  on  tbe  atone 
of  a  bill  rising  from  tbe  bank  of  tbe  Bidvre,  w  hich  joins  tb« 
Seine  at  Paris.    Tlicrc  are  a  wasbing-place  for  wool,  s 
bleaching-house  for  wax,  and  a  manufacioiy  of  wex  c*-: 
dies.    Freestone  is  (juarru  d  tiear  the  town.    There  t»  » 
weekly  niarkel  and  a  yearly  fair.    Bourg-l.i  Heme  i>  alie  •J- 
theBidvre:  earthenware  is  manufactured  here,  and  a  r^t: 
siderable  trade  in  cattle  carried  on :  there  are  sotue  baa  1 
some  country-houses.   Vill^uif  is  on  anemineoca,  aifi  > 
one  of  the  prettiest  places  round  Paris.  Oildoih  and  ^-^^ 
are  made,  and  building- skme,  miUstoneSi  and  exeaikat 
gypsum  are  quarried.  Trade  is  carried  on  in  eem,  htf, 
wiiie,  Sec.    Gentilly,  distinguished  a.s  l>c  Giand  Gentill>.  t. 
al.si)  on  the  Bicvre.    There  are  manuf.ietonei  of  miDcri. 
acids,  of  linen  handkercliiefs,  and  of  .soap:  und  blcacb- 
grounds  far  linen.    The  village  of  Le  Peiil  Gentilly.  lo  i^-- 
same  commune  as  the  preceding,  is  a  suburb  of  Pans.  T^. 
hospital  of  the  BicOtre  [Bicktrk]  is  in  the  coaOMaw  «f 
Genlilly.    Choisy-le-Roi   is  in   a  plcaiant  sitvatioB:  a 
wooden  bridm  has  been  built  within  the  last  few  years  em 
the  Seine.   The  ehureh  was  built  by  Lnuta  XV.,  wlw  he' 
a  favourite  residence  here.    Soap,  inorui  co-U  iither.  udcWtiK 
chemicals,  and  earthenware  are  luanufacluied  .  and  i1kt» 
arc  a  di..:illery  of  acetous  and  pyruligneous  :Aeid.  suf*.' 
bouses,  and  a  glass  bouse  for  Hint  and  common  glas».  Trtii* 
is  carried  on  in  wine,  vinegar,  wood,  and  coal.  Yincenoo 
1.4  adjacent  to  the  Wood  of  Vincennes.    Tbe  ca&tle  of  Virt 
ceitnes  is  an  antient  ibrtiess ;  tbe  walls  form  a  large  and  <e- 
gular  parulieli>Ki-am  Sttrcoundcd  with  ditches  and  attencik- 
etied  by  eight  siiuare  towers  besides  tbe  donjon.  The 
jon,  also  siioare  and  very  lofly,  with  lowers  at  the  an^i«» 
stands  in  the  in  ddlo  of  the  west  side  of  the  fortress.  Ti* 
castle  of  Vincennes  lias  undergone  gicut  ailer.iiii^ris.  in.,  'j 
antient  fealurtis  have  been  inlermtniihd  wah  luittlern  sii«x- 
tures-    La  Sainte  Chapelle  is  a  line  Gitbic  buildinj;  no 
menced  by  Charles  V.,  and  restored  al\cr  the  return  of  ^le 
Bourbons.   It  contains  the  monument  of  the  Duke  d  Er.- 
allien,  who  was  shot  at  VineenneSi  in  tbe  diuh  of  tbe  < 
l>)  order  of  Napoleon.  This  Ibrtress  is  used  aa  n  i 
post,  an  artillery-school,  depot  of  artillery,  and  a  sit  r 
prison.    The  castle  was  saved  from  the  allies  in  181^ 
the  firmness  of  the  ^^ovenun.  General  Daimiend.  wliotW*;- 
ened,  if  reduced  to  estreiuity,  to  bl  iw  it  up     The  cb;<f 
trade  of  Vincennes  is  m  sheep  and  woid.    Montrcuil.  djir 
tinguished  from  other  places  of  the  same  nauie  aa  Jil<ai4 
reuil-sous>BoiS(  i.t  about  a  mile  north-north  aest  tnm 
Vincennes,  en  a  fertile  hill.  There  ia  a  mansion  wiii  a 
flne  park,  and  there  are  a  number  of  count ry-ktmea 
Leather,  porcelain,  and  beehives  are  made,  arid  pvacbe*  toi 
peats  of  superior  quality  are  grown.   Tbe  gardetu  of  Ikk 
place  ate  unriwlhMia  the daiMlineiit.  PleStarini 
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m  Iba  Amglibouiliood.  Vitry  has  numerous  country-bousea 
and  narMr]r-gmttii4^  ud  there  •teplHUtr'mts.  The  vil* 
la^e  if  near  the  left  bUlk  of  the  Sem*.   Areueil  ha«  the 

rcin«i:is  (iT  ;i  R  iMian  aqueduct,  Tiiiilt  in  the  fourili  ceiiluty 
lo  c  iniUn-l  wnlei-  If)  ihc  pal  il-l-  of  LiileHa,  tiijw  Pari*;  il  is 
fimn  ihf  arrlie^  of  this  inoniimiMit  that  tho  (ilarc  ^'I'ts  its 
iKiuir.  1 1  has  tonio  pleasant  ouuntry-houseii.  a  Golbic 
rii  ir(  and  an  tqueducl,  constructed  in  1618,  nearly  in  the 
line  9f  the  more  antient  one.  Freestone  is  quarried  ;  and 
there  we  nurscry-grounde  and  a  washing-ploco  for  wool. 

The  population,  where  not  othenriae  apecified,  is  that  of 
the  comtBune,  and  ft-om  the  census  of  1831. 

The  deparlniLTit  cunstitutcs  ilie  ilioCL-.-c  of  tho  ardihishop 
nf  Pans.  Il  IS  111  the  junsiliction  of  the  Cour  Royale  of 
Pjri^  ami  iif  the  Aciilemio  Universilaire  of  that  city;  and 
II)  ihu  first  fQiliiary  division,  of  which  the  bcad-quartent  are 
at  Paris.  It  returns  fourteen  members  to  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies.  In  reapeet  of  education  it  ii  one  of  the  roost 
sdirnneed  of  tlie  Frencb  departoientt}  of  every  hundred 
young  men  enraUed  in  the  militaij  census  for  lSSa-£9» 
seventh-one  could  reed  and  write;  the  kTenigeof  Franca 
being  just  above  thirty-nine.  The  historical  events  con- 
nected vrilh  the  department  are  ehicfiy  noticed  elsewhere. 
[Sr.  Dkms;  Paris.]  It  was  ii»chi(k-d  in  the  territories  of 
the  Pariiii,  a  Celtic  people,  ami  in  the  Ruinati  province  of 
Lugdunedsis  Qoarta.  or  Senuiiia:  in  tlie  middle  ayes  it 
formed  part  of  the  pr  ivinco  and  military  goTcrnnieiU  of  Ilo 
do  France. 

SBINE  INFE'RIEURS.  a  department  of  France, 
bounded  on  tbe  north  and  north-west  by  the  British  Channel ; 
on  the  south-^eat  by  tbe  department  of  Calvados,  from 
which  it  is  separated  by  the  mouth  of  the  Seine;  on  tho 

'>uth  hy  tbe  department  of  Euro,  from  which  also  it  is 
in  some  place*  separated  by  tho  Seine;  on  tbe  south-eabl 
by  tlie  departiiient  of  Oise  ;  and  on  the  north  cast  by  that 
of  Summc  lis  form  approxnnates  to  a  triangle,  of  which 
the  base  is  formed  by  a  line  facing  the  east,  extending  from 
Le  Tr^port,  in  tbe  newbbourbood  of  Eu,  to  the  neighbour- 
hood or  Goumaj ;  and  tbe  verlex  by  Cape  La  Hive  near 
Le  HSvre.  The  length  of  a  line  drairn  between  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  base  is  about  46  miles;  the  length  of  one 
drawn  frcrn  Le  Tn'^l^ort  to  ('a|  c  La  Hove,  ah  iui  7l)  mile-i; 
and  fjt'in  llie  iieighlxjin Iu)m<1  ^)fG^Jllnlay  to  Caj  e  La  Ileve, 
about  r.l  inilei.  The  area  of  the  ileparlmciit  is  estnnated  at 
2.'].'?4  square  miles,  being  a  tntle  under  the  average  area 
{23iiO  square  miles)  of  tho  French  departments,  and  rather 
lets  than  the  united  areas  (2377  square  miles)  of  tbe  Eng- 
lish counties  of  Rants  and  Berks.  The  popuUtion.  in  1831, 
was  693,683;  in  1»36,  7m,b2i,  showing  nn  increase  in  ftve 
vc'urs  of  26,842,  or  nearly  4  per  cent.,  and  giMng  303  in- 
habitants lo  a  square  mile.  In  aniovmi  and  dinMty  of  popo- 
l.iiion  it  cxceea:»  the  average  of  ilie  Fiemfi  dciiarinieius 
(J'<ii.i)|0  inhabitants,  or  164  to  a  square  nule)  in  i!ie  [iro- 
portioD  of  1 1  to  G,  or  nearly  -2  to  1 :  it  far  cxct^^d^  in  amuuitt 
of  popislatioQ  tbe  two  counties  wiih  which  in  area  we  have 
eompuwl  it,  taken  together;  and  exceeds  all  ibe  English 
eounttes,  taken  irfneljr,  exoept  Laneaabtrat  Yorkshire,  and 
Middlesex;  and  all  tho  French  departments,  CMsnt  those 
of  Seine  and  Nord.  Ruueti.  the  capital,  is  85  miiea  In  a 
dirert  line  north-west  of  Paris',  or  Tf.  inllei  hy  the  lead 
thriini^h  Poiituii»e.  Magny,  St.  Clair,  and  Ecouis. 

Tho  (iL'pariinenl  is  almost  entirely  included  i  i  li  i-  llstnrt 
occupied  by  the  cretaceous  formations  which  form  the  cLaik 
baaiD  of  Paris.  Tbe  coast  has  a  rounded  outline,  presenting 
no  remarkable  headland  except  Ape  La  Hive  ;  it  is  lined 
nearly  throughout  by  chalk  cliffs  broken  at  intervals  by  ihe 
openings  through  whteb  tbe  rifeis  fall  into  thesea:  the  only 
harbours  along  the  eoa«f  are  fbnned  by  these  openings. 

The  cI;fT-  -  iry  in  heij^ht  from  150  to  71')  feet,  which  eleva- 
t'lin  thuy  .lUairi  near  Fecamp.  (Dawson  Turner,  Tour  in 
Xirmandy.)  None  of  ihe  hills  are  very  lufiy:  the  prin- 
cipal are  a  remote  branch  from  the  Ardennes.  wUnh  cross 
tbe  department  from  the  ca«t  side  to  Cape  la  Hdve,  which 
forma  their  termination,  and  separate  tho  waters  which  How 
into  the  Seine  from  tbo&e  which  flow  into  tho  Engli»h 
Channel ;  they  consist  of  chalk.  Harl  abouwls  in  several 
pUrcs,  and  sand,  which  is  used  in  tbe  raanufaeture  of  glaaa. 
Bnck-clay,  pipe-chiy,  and  ehiy  suited  for  >o'.;ar-rcf)ner*,  for 
making  crucibles,  and  fur  eai  tlien^vare.  and  e\en  for  fine 
porcelain,  are  prt.curcd  ;  lidieslune  and  sandstone  aie  also 
obtained,  and  thLie  is  marble  of  various  kinds,  but  at  siiiull 
quantity.  A^muU  quantity  of  peat  is  obtained,  and  iron-stone 
is' said  tp  havebeeaformerlj  procured  near  Forgea-les-|Cau](. 


on  tbe  east  aide  of  tbe  department*  between  Nattfhbliel  and 
Gewmay.  There  are  mineral  vateii  at  FoigBs-les-Bawt» 

Anmtle,  Gouraay,  and  Rouen. 

Tlie  department,  soutli  of  tlie  range  of  hills  racntioned 
above,  belongs  to  the  basin  of  the  Seme,  whu  h  first  touches 
tho  dciiarlment  on  tho  south  side,  and  has  the  retnaiiider  uf 
lis  course,  which  maybe  estimated  at  luU  miles  (tbe  official 
statement  is  97  milcsX  navigable  throughout,  upon  or  within 
tho  boundary  of  the  departmenL  It  winds  traty  much  is 
this  part  of  its  couiaaw  as  may  he  estimaled  Irom  the  state* 
ment  that  the  distance  from  its  first  touching  the  depart- 
ment to  its  mouth  is  only  about  48  or  49  miles  in  a  straight 
line.  The  principal  feeoeis  of  tbe  Seine  uio  the  Epiu  and 
iht!  Andelle,  of  which  two  only  the  sources  ami  the  ujtpi  r 
part  of  tlieir  course  belong'  to  this  dep.irtmeiit,  iheCaiUy,  tha 
Austreb«rio  or  Sainte-Austreberte,  the  Jiolbec,  and  tiie 
L6zarde.  all  very  smaU.  We  have  enumerated  them  in  tbe 
order  in  w  hich  Uiey  join  the  Seine  ;  they  all  fiUl  into  it  on 
the  right  bank.  Of  the  streams  which  flow  Into  theChanndt 
the  principal  are  theBiesle,  or  BiCle,  which  bounds  tbe  de< 
partment  on  the  eut  side,  tbe  Yeres,  the  Arquet,  which 
receives  the  Bfllmne  and  ihc  Kaulne,  the  Seye  or  Scie,  the 
Saanne  or  Saanc,  and  tlie  Durdan  or  Durdent,  We  have 
enumerated  these  in  tlieir  order  from  east  to  west.  Tlia 
length  of  the  BresW,  Hbich  the  most  considerable  of 
tliem,  may  be  estimated  at  3S  miles.  Tbe  Seine  is  the  only 
navieable  river  in  the  department, and  there  are  no  navigable 
canals.  A  railroad  from  Paris  to  Le  H£vre  is  in  course  of 
conslruetion,  and  will  form,  with  the  London  and  South- 
ampton for  Soath*Westem)  Railway,  a  ready  communi- 
cation between  Paris  and  London. 

Tho  number  of  Routes  Ruyales,  or  government  roads,  on 
1st  Jan.,  ISJr,  was  twelve,  having  an  aggregate  tenyih  of 
3jj  miles,  VIZ.  181  in  repair,  171  out  of  repair,  and  3  un- 
finished. The  principal  road  is  that  from  Paris  by  Ruuon 
to  Lu  HSvre.  it  enters  tbe  department  on  the  south-east 
side,  and  runs  to  Rouen,  and  from  thence  by  Yvetot,  Valli- 
qoerrilleb  Bdbee,  and  Harlleur  to  Le  Hiivre.  Tbe  road 
from  Fkris  to  Rouen,  by  8t.  Germain,  Poissy,  Mantes,  Ver- 
non, and  Pont  de  I'Arcfac,  en!i'rs  I'l.  ilrparimenl  more  to- 
wards the  west  than  the  former  ru^ki,  \v.c\\  it  joins  just  be- 
fore entering  Rouen.  The  road  from  P  u  ;  ,  ;u  Dieppe  enters 
the  department  on  the  i»ouih-east,  neai  Gournay,  and  runs 
norih-westwurd  through  Forces  lesi  Eaux,  lea  Grandes  Ven- 
ies,  and  Grand  lorcy.  Ho  ads  from  Rouen  run  one  north  wsrd 
to  Dieppe;  one  north-easlwaid  to Neufcb2t«l, beyond  which 
it  divides  into  two  branches)  one  by  Blangy  to  AbbevtUe^  do' 
partment  of  Sommsk  the  other  by  Aumate  and  Poix  to 
Ameiiis.  deportment  of  Somme;  another  eastward  to  Gour* 
nay,  and  thence  lo  Bcauvais,  department  of  Oise  ;  and  an- 
other southward  across  tho  Seme  lo  La  Bouille,  whore  it 
divides,  one  hiarich  leadmtj  lo  Pont  .•Vndemcr,  the  ollter  to 
Berriay,  both  in  the  department  of  Eure.  A  branch  from  the 
road  between  iiouen  and  Le  Havre  leads  lu  K^ramp;  and 
another  from  Le  HSvre  leads  alon;;  the  roast  by  Ilardeur, 
F6camp.  8t.  Valiary-on-Caui,  VouUee,  Dieope,  and  Criel  le 
Eu,  wbeoee  it  turns  infamd  le  Abbeville.  iVe  depertmental 
roads  bad,  at  the  sane  lime,  an  a^regaie  length  of  -^38  miles, 
rit.  136  in  repair,  7  out  of  repair,  and  95  unflniahed.  The 
by  -roa'ls  Ij  Lil  a'A  u  J.M  ^  j:iU!  length  of  about  17.1I0U  miles. 

The  cliiuaie  IS  Colt]  anil  mowl,  especially  along  the  coast 
and  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  department,  'ihe  i»oil  is 
varied,  bat  generally  fertile.  Tbe  area  of  ibe  depariinent 
may  be  estimated  in  round  numbers  at  I.SOO.OUO  acres,  of 
which  about  86tf,000  acres,  or  nearly  two-tbirds,  are  under 
the  plough.  A^uliure,  tboogh  on  the  witole  flourisbinr. 
has  by  no  meaiie  attained  the  degree  of  perfection  of  whicti 
it  is  susceptible.  The  mode  of  cultivation  in  tbe  peninsula 
of  Caux,  furmeJ  by  the  Seine  and  tbe  Enslish  Chniinel, 
which  now  constitutes  the  anondissemenl  of  Le  Il.lvre,  is 
much  like  that  of  French  Flanders,    The  i.^rnur  is  liiii  n- 

fjuisbed  by  bis  neatneM,  by  the  comfortable  furniture  uf  his 
louse,  the  plantalioRS  of  oaks,  elms,  beeches,  and  pines 
round  bis  homestead,  and  tite  neatness  and  produetiveneaaof 
his  garden,  enclosed  by  a  live  hedge.  Tbe  rotation  of  crops 
is  usually  triennial,  and  the  fallow  of  the  third  year  has  been 
generally  superseded  by  a  crop  of  troAiil,  flax.  peas,  \-eicbe8, 
rape,  &c.  The  manures  employed  are  dung,  inai  1,  j;y|>sum, 
broujilil  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris;  the  Ui^t  is  em- 
ployed for  the  ariillcial  grasses  and  for  orchard'-.  Thrcshirn(- 
machines  have  been  paiiially  introduced;  but,  generally 
speaking,  tho  implements  of  agriculture  have  undetgeM 
little  improvement  during  the  last  fort^  years. 
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Tlic  jii\iil:ice  of  llie  (k'l  arliuo-'t  in  roni  is  very  ronsititT-  j 
alilc.  Iti  wlir-.it  it  cxcLL'ds  ihn  nM-cigo  pioduce  of  the  do-  i 
nartruenU  of  Franco  ta  Iho  proporiion  of  fno  to  i\vi>:  in  I 
barley,  rye,  inaslii)  (wheat  and  rye  iiiixetl),  a:i(l  ui  pot;i"oc>. 
the  produce  f«Ui  short  of  ibo  average.  Scarcely  any  buek- 
vhnt  aiMl  not  any  laaife  it  grown.  Pens,  beann,  vetches, 
lentils,  tntmiw*  nf,  eoK  and  Ifes  are  cuUtnbtd.  In  oau 
the  pmdace  u  not  one-ftnirth  of  tbe  aToroge;  a  considerable 
quantiiv  of  lliis  grain  is  brought  in  frona  tho  adjacent  de- 
partmoiu  of  Calvados.  Tho  principal  corn  dislncts  ere  in 
till!  iLiitiL'  of  the  (leiiiirtinent.  Tho  eastern  side  has  a 
greater  proportion  of  [uisture;  the  cultiration  of  the  oleagi- 
nous iccds,  rape,  cole,  ko.,  i  haracluiisos  the  coast,  and  ihe 
banks  of  tbe  Seine  are  altogether  lens  productive  than 
ttw  other  parts,  altbough  poiaewed  of  much  pisluraM|ue 
beauty. 

Tho  meadowi  and  grass-lands  oeeni^  aoottt  76fiWi  acres, 
and  tin-  heaths  and  open  pastures  abottt  45t00t  aoica.  The 

gi  ns^-laiids  arc  chielly  in  the  valleys  and  alon];the  banks  of 
tliL'  ri\f  rs.  The  number  of  horsui  is  ^ery  ^reat,  cxciH  ilini;  i 
tbe  avuiaue  of  the  departments  iti  tliu  piuputliau  of  ciglii  lo 
three;  they  an'  ilic  only  animals  cmnloyed  in  ngriculiurt. 
They  arc  jiood  for  draught  and  other  labour ;  but  the  race 
of  the  horses  of  Cuux.  once  much  valued  as  carriage  horses 
and  fur  mounting  dragoons  and  heavy  cavalry,  is  extinct. 
In  tbo  number  of  cows  this  department  also  far  exceeds 
moat  otb«Ta,bot  tba  number  of  oxen  is  compaiativelv  small. 
Tho  eowa  reared  in  tbe  deportnunt.  esperially  those  of 
Caux.  arc  inferior  lo  those  of  the  departments  of  Calvados 
and  of  La  Maiiche;  many  are  brought  from  these  de- 
partments to  the  rich  pastures  along  the  uasti  ru  side  of  this 
department.  The  number  of  sheep  is  con -i'lcrable.  Suu-e 
the  coramenremenl  of  the  presci.l  centuiy  a  ,i;nat  cliange 
in  the  breed  has  taken  place.  Thi-  nativu  »khtep  have  to  a 
conMderable  extent  been  replnced  by  mixed  brerius.  some  of 
them  English,  which  give  a  tolerably  fine  wool.  The  me- 
riniM,  whidb  had  been  naturalised,  nve  been  so  mtioh  ne- 
gKried  as  to  havii  almost  become  exiinet;  and  Dapin,  «rit- 
iua  111  1827.  complains  that  the  low  price  of  wool,  and  the 
unequal  manner  in  whidi  tho  lot  i!  duties  on  ilu'  juiit  lc 
were  levied,  bad  led  the  farmer  to  neglucl  ihu  tlccrn  f..i  the 
sake  of  the  oan  asi.  Goats  are  not  common,  bi;t  tlio-tc  of 
Tibet  have  been  tried  with  success.  Swine  and  poultry 
SR'  r  ominun;  the  pullets  of  llie  district  of  OkniX  and  the 
ducks  uf  Rooen  are  in  high  repute. 

There  are  no  vineyards  in  the  denottmeoti  but  the  quan- 
tity of  orchard  and  nrdan  ground  is  150^000  acres.  The 
apple  and  pear  are  the  fruits  cbieRy  eultirated ;  the  eider 
and  perry  made  from  these  cfin^titute  the  pniiri|>;il  diinU  of 
the  common  jiemde.  The  walnut  is  i^rovvu  in  the  easlein 
juiiU  i>f  llie  deii.uiinenl. 

Tlie  vviKidluhds  nceiipy  nhout  1  7().000  acres.  There  arc 
few  ex(t?n>iM>  svoodn,  but  iiMumiurablo  small  planiatutns 
round  tbe  f4rm-hous«*  and  m  ih<!  hed<{e-rows,  which  serve 
to  supply  the  wants  of  the  farmer.  Taif  It  tbe  fuel  em- 
ployed liy  many,  and  it  is  aUo  used  by  some  manutketu'rersi 
out  these  cbieily  employ  pit.cual,  of  which  a  large  quantity 
is  imported.  The  oak,  the  beech,  and  tbe  hornbeam  are  the 
trees  chiodv  crown;  but  the  asii,  tho  elm.  the  birch,  the  fir, 
the  aspen,  the  ma]ilL',  ihe  chcsnut,  the  Wild  ehenyt  and  the 
lime-tree  are  aUo  common. 

The  department  is  divided  into  Bw  anondisflements,  as 

follows :  — 


run- 

Coin. 

romiltftioD. 

Nam*. 

Situntiua.  S<i.M. 

lutli. 

lUllUfS. 

isai. 

1H36. 

Ruuon 

S.  iuj 

lo 

1 J  j 

'JJj.'J'JS 

23;l,80j 

Dieppe 

N.  449 

8 

ICS 

109,978 

1  I'i.riJ 

Le  lliivro 

W  341 

9 

121 

l.'i  l.7jj 

14LM292 

Yveiot 

N.W  447 

10 

Hi!) 

13ti,4itt 

14-2.680 

Nettftbdtd  B.  &  8.B.  m 

e 

144 

84,fl2S 

84.321 

9« 

7S7 

693,663 

729Mi 

In  tho  arrondissomrn:  of  R  nu  n  arc — Rouen,  population 
in  1931,  8M!^6;  in  I  i^.is,  9'i.083  [KotTKN] ;  Darnetal,  popu- 
latioQ  ii7Z  [Dar'^etal]:  and  Duclair.  on  or  near  the  right 
bnnb  of  tiM  Seine;  KlbcBuf.  pupulalkm  99S1  town,  or 
10,258  wbolo  commune  [EtnattnTj:  and  La  Bouilll;  on  tho 
left  bank  of  Xhi  same  river;  Ry,  near  tbe  Andclle;  C'ailly. 
Fontaine,  and  Montvillc.  on  tho  Cailly ;  ClOres,  on  a  small 
sireatn  Ihmmi;  into  ihi'  C;iilly;  Pavilly.  on  tbe  Senile  Au»- 
trebertv ;  and  Hucl;)  ,  la  ihi-  jiart  uf  ilie  ariondi^sement  re- 
mote from  llu-  Seme,  Hfir  Ifir  ri-atie  of  the  ■  Irpni iinetit. 
Duolau  or  JJuclur  u  a  smoil  place,  cunsisliug  of  a  single  row 


of  l.on^i  !!,  iminedialcly  under  a  chalk  clilT  which  here  o\er- 
looks  ibo  Seme,  and  i  i  uhich  there  arc  ^olI)t•  t\<-.T\;iie4 
lialulations  fi>r  the  pnurer  cla*-i«c».     J  lie  rnei,  vvincli  iicre 
\vind>  Very  nuich.  i>  of  ^'leal  bieadlb  ;  the  n]mu-.iif  lai>>i  t| 
u  low  marshy  liat.    The  (wii-'h  eluireh  is  of  Naiaiau  arrbi* 
lecture;  a  considerable  quantity  uf  painted  glass  yet  reowiBS 
in  the  windows.  There  ara  iime  kilns.   Three  fnira  acw 
held  in  the  year  fbr  cattle,  horses  loalbar,  banl«a««n.  •cs>t 
furniture.   La  Bouill6  is  at  the  foot  of  a  steep  bill,  and  m  a 
great  thoroughfare:  passage-boats  ran  three  times  a  day 
and  fr<)ni  Rooen.    Tlure  are  sonii!  exravnii in  i  in^h- 
bouring  quarry  leinaikatde  fjr  tlieir  blal.-iriiio  mid  f  .r  ih« 
great  exieni  of  their  pa>-aj5es.    Ry  has  mai.ul  icl  urea  of  ' 
salt potre.  and  a  considerable  trade  in  corn  and  cmu1«.  < 
Montville  cotton  is  spun  and  woven.    Clares  has  paper  aad  | 
cotton  mills, moved  by  theUtilestream(cslled  ihe  BaMMmel 
whidi  faUa  into  tbe  Cailly :  there  is  ono  yeaily  Ibir.  Flavitlr 
has  manufbeturca  of  soft  soap^  linen»  paper,  and  eeltoa- 
yam ;  and  the  townsmen  carry  on  trade  in  grain,  linen,  iai, 
and  ralile  and  poulliy.    Tiiircnie  riur)Carly  fair*^.  It-., 
piipnlalion  may  prububly  be  e>iiinated  at  iutio.  SAtrpc:rt 
IS  made  at  lluehy,  and  trade  is  earned  on  in  wool,  iron,  »:i : 
ciitlt;:  lh<;rcs  are  two  yearly  faiti.    Ttiere  arc  several  Ur^c 
villages:  as  Deville,  population  3185;  Marommes.  p(»pul:i:i>  a 
2411;  and  Malaunay,  all  on  tbe  CaiUy;  St.  Martm  <Jj 
Vivier,  and  others  near  Rouciit  tbe  inhabitants  of  vLu  .i 
are  cngsged  in  tbe  eotum  manuftetuxa^  of  which  Booan  • 
tUc  centre. 

In  the  arrondissement  of  Dieppe  arc — Dieppe,  populaiicn 
in  1831,  16.016;  in  18.16,  I6.8'2U  [Dieppk^,  at  the  ntouih  of 
thcAifjue^;  Arijiies  [ARQirKs],  Grand  lorry,  3.1  i  He '  u- 
oonihre.  on  the  same  river;  Ixs  Grandcs  Veiites,  Wlv^icn 
ihi!  Ai(|vies  and  the  Ik-tiiunc  ;  Envcrmeu,  on  the  ^auio<: ; 
Criil,  on  ihe  Y^ie«;  Eu,  population  33j6  town,  3643  wboW 
eoniinune  [Eu]{  and  Lc  Tr^port.  population  2061  u.«.4, 
2267  whole  oommonsb  OA  tbo  Bresle;  St.  Victor,  AuITiy, 
and  LongueviUe,  an  ornw  tbe  Seye  or  Scie;  Anglesqi.L- 
vdle  or  Englesquavilitt  on  the  Saane  or  Saanoe. 
Bacqucvillo  or  Basqneville.  population  1560  town,  litr?) 
w  hole  conitnune,  on  a  stream  floiv  ing  into  it ;  and  Toste  av! 
Bo>i  Kliard  or  Bu-.clar,  m  the  central  part  of  tlie  depart m<i;- 
l^e  Tit'port  was  olice  of  greater  imp. .nance,  hot  ii  »uffcicj 
much  botii  III  ttie  wars  with  the  English  and  in  ihe  leligteui 
contests  of  the  sixteenth  century.  It  it  now  a  small  fishii^; 
town,  the  inhabilanls  of  which  aiw  engaged  in  tbo  bwiuif 
and  mackerel  fi-hcrics.  A  few  small  vessels,  cbtelly  ft<MS 
Bnsland  and  Sweden,  enter  tbe  pari  cwbich.  from  the  a^. 
raulation  of  sand,  is  not  accessible  lo  large  ships),  and  tm}-  -i 
and  lakeaw.iv  lllelC•l;ar^d.^o  to  ihe  \aliie  <  f  .ibjui  rii.viio  f r . 
or  neaily  .'ICUU/.  per  anuuui.  Some  vessels  wero  ti)rt»ef.» 
fitted  out  ).)r  llie  ti d  fisbory,  but  this  lias  been  ^'i.en  Lp. 
Soap  anil  locks  are  manufactured,  and  hnseed  u>l  e^urcsHt. 
Tbo  inhabitants  of  Auffay  trade  111  corn  and  hides.  L>>Rgu< 
ville  has  the  ruins  of  a  pnory,  founded  end  p.-irtly  bmli 
liiij4,  and  antiontly  of  great  opulanoe.  Teste  <  r  Tvhcs 
a  prison.  Then  are  many  country-seats  round  the  u-.mi. 
The  inbabitanta  have  three  fairs  in  tbe  year:  a  great  mju- 
ber  of  tihccp  are  sold.  At  the  village  of  Si.  Nicbolu 
d'Alierroont  (population  1805).  near  Dieppe,  is  aii  exiciuii: 
maniifa('t  >ry  of  eiock  motflnMnd^  wJiicb  givas  cntployBstf 

to  30u  ttoi  k-peoidc. 

In  the  arroiolis.ement  of  Le  Hilvre  are — Le  Hfivrr.  ir 
more  fully  I>e  Havre  de  Grace,  population  in  1 836,  ;i&^is; 
with  its  suburb  Ingouville,  population  m  1^31.  3507  to«u 
5666  whole  commune  i.G^VKB»  l«aj;  and  Harllour.  oa  lis 
right  bank  of  the  Smn^  dose  to  its  mouth;  Kontivdhen, 
population  1988  town,  3828  whole  cummune.  on  the  L<'c3i  >. 
which  joins  the  Seine  at  TlarHcur;  St.  Ruinain,  between  tj.: 
L'z.irde  and  the  Bollur  ;  H.dbec,  population  7U63  lo«<n. 
9l»;}n  wli<de  coniinnne  [UoliikcI;  and  Lillebonr>e.  on  tx.; 
Bolbec ;  lecaiup,  popiilaiion  sst>r  t>j'.Mi.  'J'.l.i  \vhol^tt>t»- 
munc,  near  tliu  sen  [FtCAMpj;  and  Cbliteau-ei..'VIa.-cL'". 
Criquetot-rEsneval.  Godervitle.  Breaut^,  and  Bcnarvillc,  u 
the  more  inland  part  of  the  aiTORduseiuent.  UtilUm,  so* 
tieritly  wrttlauHarellot,  UereRoa*  and  HarHeux,  wu  in  ibr 
middle  agaaaa  injportaat  harbour  and  placeof  aireugtb ;  tha 
Portuguese  and  Spaniards  obtained,  about  Ibo  rlo»«  of-^j 
ihirtceiuh  and  the  commencement  of  the  foutieenih  .rm  ji 
ries.  a  (.umplete  exemption  from  duties;  and  it  11/ 
privilege  was  ^oon  after  i  tuu'.ed  to  the  I.omhards.  Tbv 
Spaniards  brought  wool  for  ihe  clothiers  of  tbe  neii^hbot;- 
intj;  (own  of  Moiitivilliers.  In  iis  prosperity  Harrteur  9t» 
attacked,  and,  after  a  vigorous  defetice,  Mken  by  tlwXv 
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\uh  uiiilei  Henry  V.  (AIX  1415).  who  expelled  (be  {nhtbit- 
•nU  and  n-paoplcd  tb«  town  with  English.  It  was  galUntly 
raUkan  <a.Di.  I<ia9)  by  the  •urronodini;  peas,tniry ;  taken 
ajpiin  bjtlie  English  (\.o.  1440).  and  finally  wrested  from 
them  about  ten  years  aficmrards  by  Charles  Vll.  of  Franco. 
Ni)t\viilisianding  theae  disasiers.  it  icrovi^reil  ils  priis|  erily  ; 
but  Uie  revocation  of  the  Kilict  of  Naiiti-^  finAlly  rmiie<l  ii. 
There  are  many  remains  of  iho  aniient  wjIU  niul  gates. 
Tito  former  harbour  ts  iiuw  dry,  but  small  boats  coiue  up 
the  L6/arde  to  the  town  vhen  the  ti  le  n  in.    There  is  a 
beautiful  Gothic  church,  the  elegant  tovcr  of  which  is 
erowned  by  pinnacles  at  the  angles,  and  by  an  octagonal  spire 
eowil^td  with  Dm  piniwoiM  by  flying  buUtrMM.  Then 
is  aim  an  hotpittl.  Tbe  towntOMn  manuftetore  earthenware 
anil  lelliie  snyar ;  and  they  are  actively  encagcil  in  fi-<liing. 
There  arc  four  yearly  faii-H  for  cattle.    JlontivilLers  had 
in  ilie  mi(Mle  a^,'i-i  a  weulihv  tuuiiicr),  of  which  the  cliuich 
ieiuaiii4».    Th«  Xavmc  m  ul  Norman  arcbitcctuse  of  the 
eleventh  century;  the  rest  of  the  building  is  of  v:triou^ 
dales,  but  handsome  as  a  wbola.   Xbo  town  is  neat  and 
beautifully  situated  in  the  valley  «f  the  Lczarde:  there 
aiw,  beaidac  th«  •bove-nientioiied  diuiefa^  »  Piotattant 
cburdi,  •  high  aehool,  an  hcwpiial.  and  m  small  thaatra.  Tlie 
townsmen,  who  were  eminent  in  the  fourteenth  ccittury  for 
the  manufacture  of  woollen  cloth,  carrv  on  the  same  inaiiu* 
faciure  now,  and  they  also  make  lace,  rottoii-yarn,  leather, 
and  paper;  thern  are  bleach-prounds  for  linen  and  a  refininp- 
huuic  for  suf;ar ;  trade  h  earriid  on  in  procerus  and  hatil- 
wares.   There  are  two  yearly  fairs,   JLilleboiint'  «as  the 
Juliobona  of  tbe  Romans,  the  chief  town  ol  the  L'alBtt. 
Seteral  Roman  foada  met  here.  A  graM  ntimber  of  Ko* 
man  antiquities  bavn  bean  fnind  «t  lillaboiraak  end  new 
researches  an  contiaaallr  incfeaaing  the  numb«v;  unonfr 
tho  must  important  are  tne  remaina  of  a  theatre,  an  aque- 
duct, and  several  tombs,  be<itlei  medal*,  statues,  and  otlu  r 
antiquities.    Thn  dukes  of  Nurmandie  had  a  ca^tli;  here, 
the  luiiis  of  winch  are  worthy  of  notice  from  their  exti  n:. 
An  old  circular  tower,  probably  the  keep,  is  said  to  have 
been  built  by  William  the  Connucror,  and  to  have  been  the 
place  whore  he  aMenibled  his  barons  to  determine  on  the 
i  ri  vBsion  of  England :  the  wall  of  this  tower  is  fall  ten  ftet 
tbadk.  Tbe  town,  though  presenting  in  aomepointa  of  view 
•  pietnreaque  appearance,  is  reallf  a  wretched  placo.  The 
townsmen  manufacture  cotton-yarn,  calico,  and  Icailu  i ,  and 
trade  in  cloth,  grocerio*.  hardwares, and  cattle:  there  are  two 
ye.irly  fair-;.    The  population  (;f  the  comiiume  may  be  esti- 
mated at  from  lUiiO  to2iiuu.  L'ri<jaLtiit-t'Esneval  aitd  (totler- 
Tille  participate  in  the  cotton  manufacture,  which  gave  em- 
ploy nieni,  in  1827  (Duptn,  Foree0  Produetive$,  &o.),  to  bo- 
tween  600  ind  700  peisana  in  nnd  nround  these  two 
plaeea. 

In  the  anrondissement  of  Yvetot  are— Yvetot,  population 

in  l<<3t.  7717  \nwu.  9G21  w hols  commune;  in  183C,  9Jl;t 
[Yvktot];  VuUiquMville,  Fauvdle-en-Cjiux:,  Valtnoiit, 
OurviUe,  Doudeville,  population  31 TJ;  HDuretoiit.  Fon- 
taine le-Dun,  St.  Laurent-cn-Caux,  Liitdcboeuf,  Ouvillc, 
Yervillc,  and  Les  Baons,  in  the  central  part  of  the  arron- 
dU^ment;  St.  Valcry,  or  St.  Vallcry  cn  Caux,  popu'ation 
iliiA  town,  5328  whole  commune;  an<l  Vcullcs,  or  Vculcs, 
population  U30,  on  the  ho;  Grainvdle,  Cany,  and  Vitte- 
fleor,  on  tbe  Dordaa ;  and  C^odeboe,  population  S702  town, 
ih'M  whole  commune,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Seine; 
and  Mailleray.  or  La  Madlerayo,  on  the  left  bank.  ValH- 
quei  ville,  or  VallKiuierviUe.  has  a  church  with  a  very  lofty 
lower:  the  inhabitants  areenf^ae^fl  in  the  cotton  manufac- 
ture. V'almont  liaH  soma  share  in  tlic  inaiuifacture  of  cot- 
tflojrnm  and  goods :  linen  is  manufactured  at  Ourville  and 
at  Omriitio;  nt  Doudeville  are  several  yearly  fairs  for  cattle 
•n4  menaiy ;  and  i^t  Fontaine-le*Duh  four  fain  for  cattle. 
IhMSit,  muslina,  and  other  eolton  goods.  8t.  Valeiy-en- 
Caux  is  plea<anily  situated^  and  has  a  smaU  but  safe  har- 
bour, much  improved  by  some  works  carried  on  of  fate 
years.  Tlie  mackerel,  herring,  and  other  fishery  i>  carrie<l 
on  wilh  great  aclivit\  ;  of  the  lierrings,  sinne  are  cured  ; 
others,  with  the  rest  of  tho  fish,  are  sent  to  Paris.  Tlie  New. 
faaodland  cod  fishery  employs  some  of  the  vessels  belonging 
to  tbo  port.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  business  done  in 
linoMS  mod  eotton  goods;  and  Baltio  and  Norway  timber 
for  obMniing  ia  imported.  Soda  ia  inatuifatiured.  At 
OrajnTUM.  distinguidied  by  the  optlbet  La  Tdnturito, 
there  ia  an  hospital.  Thsre  are  three  fairs  for  horses  and 
rattle.  Caudebec  was  aniiently  the  np  t  il  of  tlic  district 
of  Cattx.  and  was  frequently  taken  audxctaken  in  the  Kng- 
P.C«  No.  1319. 


lish  wars  of  the  fiflcenth  and  the  religious  wars  of  iboiis- 
tcenth  conturiet.  The  prosperity  of  the  plaoe  vat  mt»h 
affecied  by  the  reroeelion  of  the  Bdict  of  Nantes.  It  is  in 

a  very  picturesque  situation,  on  ilie  side  of  n  t  <  i  hill 
rising  from  the  Seine,  which  is  litre  nearly  a  uu.e  Lroud. 
.Some  of  the  houses  arts  built  on  terraces  on  the  side  of 
the  hill,  and  have  hanging^  gardens.  The  church  is  a  beau- 
tiful (ijihic  structure,  witti  a  lofty  spire,  and  a  richly  sculp- 
tured portal :  and  tluire  are  an  hospital  and  publii;  gardens. 
Tbe  town  is  surrounde*!  by  a  wall  flanked  with  towers 
and  strengtliened  with  ditcbea.  The  manufaotuies  of  the 

Iilace  are  cotton -yarn,  printed  caliooe^  and  other  eotton  goods, 
tats,  leather,  starch,  reflned  sugar,  vinegar,  and  soap  ;  tliere 
are  bleach-grounds  and  dye-houses.  There  are  good  quays 
.iloiif;  the  hunks  of  the  Seine,  and  the  vessels  v  hicii  run 
between  Rouen  and  Havre  pro<'ure  biscuit  and  other 
jirovisions  at  Cauilebce.  The  place  is  the  mart  of  the  sur- 
rounding country,  and  considerable  trade  is  carried  on  in 
corn,  for  which  there  is  a  good  weekly  market,  cattle,  poul- 
try, feathers,  brandy,  cider,  slate,  iron,' coal. deals»&e.  TbOK 
are  three  yearly  fairs. 

In  tho  arionditsoment  of  Neufchfttel  arc — ^Neufelmtel, 
population  in  1831,  2998  town,  9430wholo  commune;  in 
1836.  3ir,3;  Bures  and  Gaillefonlaine,  on  the  Belhune;  St. 
Sae'ns,  population  IC'24  town,  -23311  whole  commune,  on  the 
Arques;  Loudiniires,  on  the  Eauhie:  Faucarmont  aiui 
Gnmcourt  or  Grandcourt,  on  the  Yeres ;  Blaiigy  and 
Aum'tle.  population  1798  town,  1980  whole  commune,  on 
tlie  Brele;  Forgcs-les-Eaux,  and  Gournav.  population  25<JI 
J  town,  3030  whole  commune,  on  or  near  the  Epte :  and  Ar- 
gued, near  the  Andolle.  Neufoh&tel,  distinguished  as  Neuf* 
chfitel-en-Bray,  ii|  on  tbe  dope  of  a  bill  near  the  right  hank 
of  the  Bethune,  in  a  hilly  and  woodland  couniry  affording 
I  good  pasturage.  Tho  town  is  not  well  built ;  u  has  an 
\  hospital  and  a  prison.  It  was  formerly  capital  of  the  district 
of  Bray,  and  was  repeatediy  taken  by  the  English  or  by  tho 
ciuiteiidin;;  |iartii's  iii  the  civil  stiifes  of  France.  There  was 
,  a  castle  buili  by  Henry  I.  of  England.  NeufchStel  has  nno 
or  two  subordinate  courts  of  juslioe,  a  pttUie  library,  and  nn 
agricullural  society.  The  townsmen  mamifiteturo  woollen 
liose  (but  this  branch  of  industry  has  much  deelinod),  bats, 
and  eotton  goods :  there  are  brew-houses,  glass-houses,  dye- 
^  houses,  and  tan-yards.  Thide  is  carried  on  in  Hour,  butter,  and 
in  the  litile  cream-chcescs  of  the  district,  calle  1  N'eufchaiel 
cUe«!>e5.  There  are  limestone  quarries  near  GaillufuDtauie ; 
and  trade  is  ctrned  on  in  salt  butter,  cattle,  and  mercery: 
there  are  numerous  fairs.  St.  Saens  has  manufactures  of 
linen,  glass,  leather  of  various  kinds,  and  glue;  there  are 
twelve  jeai'ly  fairs;  trade  is  carried  on  in  corn,  wood,  cattle, 
and  bius.  At  Blangy  a  great  deal  of  cider  is  made,  and  niany 
horses  are  sold.  Aumtie  ia  built  on  the  slope  of  a  bill ;  it 
was,  during  the  war  of  the  League,  the  scene  of  a  battle  be- 
tween the  Royalist  cnvaliy  under  Henri  IV.  and  the  united 
forces  of  tho  Spaniards  and  Lp::L;uer)>  under  the  dukes  of 
P.irina  and  Mayenne,  in  which  Henri  was  wouii'lcd.  Wool- 
;  leii  cloth,  serge,  and  earlheiiwaru  are  made  in  the  lo«rn. 
There  are  mineral  springs.  Forgcs-les-Eaux  is  on  a  bill 
which  rises  above  a  pleasant  valley.  Tbe  place  is  well 
known  for  its  mineral  waters,  which  ate  aperient,  Ionic,  and 
diuretie;  there  we  gardens,  pleuure-grouods,  and  other 
attractioiM  for  those  wbo  resort  to  take  tbe  wntara.  Some 
mannfaetures  of  linen,  sulphate  of  iron,  and  espeeiolly 
earlhenware  and  coarse  pottery,  are  carried  on.  Consider- 
able business  is  done  in  i  :  :  there  are  two  fairs  in  the 
year,  and  a  jjreat  market  or  tiiir  monthly.  Peat  is  dug  near 
iht:  town.  G  iurnay  is  thought  to  have  originated  prior  tn 
the  settlement  of  the  Normans ;  it  was  on  a  causeway  across 
the  mora!>s  which  here  aopcrated  the  Bellovaci  from  tho 
Caletl  During  the  existence  of  the  duchy  of  Normandie. 
it  was  of  importance  as  a  frontier  town  toWMrds  tbe  domains 
of  the  French  king.  It  is  a  small  clean  town,  on  the  banka 
of  tbe  Epte,  surronnded  with  a  pleasant  boolerard.  Tbe 
houses,  which  are  of  wood  and  day,  are  of  mean  appearance. 
The  church  was  built  at  various  period.o,  between  the  end 
of  the  eleventh  and  tho  thirteenth  centuries,  and  the  archi- 
tecture varies  with  the  date  of  erection;  the  Ulterior  is  of 
Norman  architecture,  but  in  the  west  front  the  pointed  arch 
is  used.  There  is  a  handsome  fountain  in  the  town,  also  an 
hospital  or  almshouse.  Linen,  porcelain,  leather,  and 
candlos  are  mad*  in  tbe  town,  and  glasa  in  tbe  neighbonr* 
hood.  Otmstdeiable  trade  is  eartiedon  in  buuer  (wUidi  to  • 
in  high  repute,  and  of  which  a  great  quantity  as  icnt  t» 
Paris),  cattle,  and  mercers' goods;  there  atre  n  eontidaiiUo 
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weekly  market  for  pigs  and  three  JwAf  tm  S»  provisionx 
and  generiil  goixls.  There  arc  some  mineral  water*  n*>ar  the 

tu'.vu.    ('r,,iin.iiy  has  a  public  library  of  lono  m.Iuiiu'-. 

The  pu|;uLiiiMi),  where  not  otherwise  (Icm-hIil'  1.  is  liial  of 
the  whole  aunuiutu',  iunl  from  thi-  (•<-n>us  of  \H  t\. 

The  department  cunslilutes  the  (Iioccm!  <j1"  R  jui  m  :  and  is 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Cour  liusalo  ;ui  1  of  ilu; 
AcAd£mi«  linivuriitaire  ot' tbat  cit^.  It  ia  included  in  the 
fourtMiitb  military  diTuion*  of  wliieb  the  head-quarters  arc 
at  Rouen,  ll  s9od»  deTon  uemban  to  the  Chamber  of 

Pc  put  ICS. 

In  respect  of  cducati  n  it  is  somewhat  nbov^'  ihe  uvu-age 
of  Franco:  of  ihn  ynui  ^;  ii'.cu  enrolled  lu  ilio  uuliiary 
census  c  t'  l^-^-'J'J,  -I  i  in  uvi  ry  liuudu'd  I'Duid  read  and 
write  ;  the  avern(^  oi  France  being  a  iHliu  above  3D. 

The  deparlnient  occupies  an  important  place  among  the 
manuftclurins  departiDenta  of  France.  Tlie  cotton  manu- 
fiwture,  of  which  Rooen  isttie  centre,  is  the  staple.  A  large 
quantity  of  cotton-yam  ittpun,  but  it  is  not  of  th«  fliWht 
quality ;  and,  generally,  the  mauttlaoturea  of  the  department 
are  calculated  for  the  middling  and  poorer  classes.  Rouen 
produces  checked  and  !itnpe<l  calirot'S,  classed  with  simdur 
nriLcli's  iiiidci-  tlio  j^ciuTiil  uile  of '  Rouenneries  ;'  at  Bolbcc 
are  luade  cuiuoes  and  linen  and  cutton  handkerchiefs. 
The  weavers  are  dih>perscd  through  the  department,  and 
tbo  material  is>  ^ivcn  out  to  them  by  the  manufacturers, 
through  the  intervention  of  an  intermediate  class,  called 
*  tkctors.'  Such  at  leaat  was  tbe  system  when  Dujpin  pub- 
liabed  bis  Pbrces  Productivet,  &Cm  ) 827.  Nankeen  u  manu- 
factured at  Uarndlal,  and  a  variety  of  mixed  jOlbricij  haen 
and  cotton,  ut  Rouen.  Dyeing  is  actively  carried  on  in  and 
round  R  >w».  ^V^nl)'(■ll  clulii  is  niannfartiiicd  at  I).irii<'tal, 
and  c^J)L■rlully  al  Klliu'ut;  wo.d  i>  dud  ill  iiuUtll  and 
Elboput'.  Sls^o  !■>  in;inulii<.tiji fd  ut  Auui  de.  The  woollens 
of  the  department  are  sent  into  the  interior  of  France,  to 
Paris.  Liiiio(,'es.  Lyon,  and  Bordeaitt}  and  an  CKporled  to 
Italy,  Germany,  and  the  Levant. 

In  the  earlwat  historical  period,  the  dopartment  was  com- 
mhended  io  tbo  tetiitohoa  of  two  natiem*  the  Cateti.  or 
Giletat,  and  Velioeasiae,  or  VeloeaMeo,  both  enumerated 
l)y  C;rsar  araonu  the  Belgic  nations  cinfL'di'ratcd  iitrain.-t 
hiui  (Cn>s.,  De  Bell.  Gall.,  lib.  li.,  c.  1) ;  hni  tlu  y  wore  altLr- 
wards  transferred  by  Auj;Listu>,  to  tin-  pruMnrf  nf  (.Vltn  a,  i  r 
Lugdunensis,  upon  the  subdivision  of  which  they  were  com- 
prehended in  Lugdunensis  Secunda.  The  names  of  these 
nations  are  variously  written.  Csiiar  sneaks  of  tbeCalcti,  or 


very  shortly  after  the  fotindatioti.  the  MtahUahtllMlt  «oao- 

prehcnded   nine  hundred  monks,  and  fifWn  buodrtil 

atten  !  viii^  ar,<l  dcjirndants.  The  abbey  w:.»  de^^iroycd  hi 
the  NurtiinK-ii  in  ilioir  inroads;  but  was  restored  by  Gu.i- 
laumc  (William),  duke  ul  Noi'mandio.  siirnnnn-d  '.iL-iif- 
Epce,  son  and  •successor  of  Rollo;  and  conlinueci  to  piuwj  t : 
thw  n  to  a  lale  period,  though  not  without  the  intervciu  i  n 
of  some  disaalerst  especially  during  tbe  Sngliab  vara  of 
Henry  V.  and  Heniy  VI„and  the  Hnguenot  wan  of  tbe 
aixtoenth  oentufy.  Tbapnieitt  building  wo»  erecto<l  at  vari- 
ous epoeht.  The  weetern  firont  of  the  al>h«y  chui  cii  i«  wi 

standing:  it  is  of  a  simple  char-uli-r,  and  consist*  of  iv 
towers  surmounted  by  spires,  and  a  |;a\)lf  between  xXi^r.. 
The  Iowlis  ari'  »<quare  at  the  li.i-i-.  aiul  (K-iniz'>iiril  i:.  iL; 
upper  part.    Ihe  arcbe«  of  the  doors  and  windows  izf 
partly  round,  partly  pointed.    Of  tbe  central  tower  uid«  _ 
fragment  remnm*.    The  nave  is  tolerably  entire  ;  t>ut 
choir  and  Lady-i  hai«l,  as  well  as  the  cloisters,  are  OcarlT 
demoliabed ;  and  tbe  work  of  demolition  ia  ttiU  goiiif  on  Int 
tbe  oecaatonal  removal  of  tbe  atonea  Ibr  boildinip.  Thn 
are  the  remains  of  a  s<<oond  church,  that  of  St.  Pierre.  3i> 
belonging  to  the  abbey.   The  abbey-church  of  St.  Gtot-jo 
Bi»chLi\ jllu  mar  Rouen  is  tulcraldy  i  iiiuc, 'and  it  i*(>- 
tainly  at  once  the  most  genuine  and  the  most  mai;tii5rfii: 
specinu-n  of  tlic  circuiar  stylo  now  existing  in  Upper  r- 
mandy.'  (Dawson  Turner's  Letters  from  JVorouHW^.)  Th- 
west  front  is  flanked  with  towers:  its  general cbararten^:' 
is  simplicity,  but  than  ie  a  richly  ornamented  dootway.  Tb* 
church  ia  adorned  vith  a  vafiety  of  soulpture,  eooM  «jf 
which  is  of  the  most  grotesque  character.   Tlie  m<'nasii« 
buildings  are  occupied  as  a  manufactory.    Tbe  ch«pt«  r- 
h(jii5c  which  f.taiid»  Ijolwccn  tlu'ni  and  the  clinrr't,     .\\  x  ^  ■  :y 
dilapidated  eonditioii  ;  liut  it  is  wortliv  of  evaniin^'.  'in  hma 
the  curiuti<  srulpturo  with  wlndi  il  is  drcoratid. 

There  an'  tlu-  rLinums  of  antieni  castles  at  Rouen  sod 
Dieppe,  and  osiiecially  at  Arqucs  near  Dieppe. 

SEINE  £T  MARNE.  a  «k>partmctit  of  France,  bmutdad 
on  the  north  \ij  the  department  of  tbeOise.  on  the  oot^- 
caat  by  that  of  Aisne.  on  the  east  by  those  of  liam*  aad 
Aube,  on  the  south -cast  by  that  of  Yonne,  on  the  amith  k* 
lliat  of  Loircf,  and  on  the  west  by  that  of  S<  in»'  et  Os.: 
lis  foini  is  irregular;  the  greatest  leneth  is  fr.  iti  ni^t^tr 
imrtli  oast,  near  the  river  Ourcf).  to  sonili-souib  .-it.  no.: 
lieaumont-cn-Gritinais.  74  miles;  its  greatest  breadih  tsfr^ 
the  neighbourhood  of  Brie-Corote-Robert  to  the  nvtsbbecr- 
htind  of  Villenoxe  in  the  department  of  Anbe,  4i  ct  il* 


in  some  copies  Caleles;  Pliny,  of  the  Galleti ;  Slxabo,  of  tlio  i  rniies.  Tbear«niae$timalcd^t  2181squarelnileB,betDgr8lbtf 
XoXirM,  and  in  one  place^  probably  by  a  traoicriber's  error. '  -  -  - 
of  (be  Valhw ;  Ptolemy  eaila  them  KMnu.  Cmnr  speaks 
of  the  Velocasses,  or  VeUoeaseei,  and  m  one  place  {De  Hell. 
OaU..  lib.  vii..  c.  75),  of  the  Belloca^si;  Pliny,  of  the  Vello- 
caases;  and  PtoK  im  .  of  llio  'Ovi\t\h}>cari,'i.  'I'lio  i  ha'f  lo\s  n 
of  the  Caleli  w:is  Julubuiia  (  loi>Xi«^<i»a,  I'tol  ),  imw  Ldie- 
If.ihih';  to  ivlm  h  wo  may  a  id  the  Carocotinuin  and  l>jtum 
of  the  AntoiiMie  hiiierary,  the  former  at  or  near  Uarlleur, 
tbe  letter  at  or  near  Caudebee;  and  the  Gravmum  of  the 
Peutinger  Table,  which  may  perbapa  be  Graioviile  in  the 
arrondiaaement  of  Y  vetot  Tiie  ohief  town  of  the  Vetiocasscs 
was  Rotomagtit,  tlio  'Vmi/mfte,  or  according  to  some  MSS. 
'VarufiaYo(,  of  Ptolemy;  the  Rattumagus  of  the  Peutinger 
Table;  and  tlio  R.)iiionKi^u>  uf  liio  Notitia  lm}iL'ni.  Ani- 
mianus  Mareelhuus  wrUun  tlio  naino  in  the  jilnral  Roto- 
magi.  It  IS  the  modern  Rovu  n  Sanson  hud  fixed  iho 
Ug^adc  of  the  Aiitonine  Itinerary  at  Elbwuf;  but  D'An- 
villu,  with  U'tter  reason,  fixes  itatPoDt  dsl'Arcbe^  ilk  the 
adjacent  department  of  Eure. 

In  the  middle  ages  this  denartment  wat  tbe  nucleus  of 
tbo  duohy  of  Normaudie.  [Noriianini.]  It  included  tbe 
whole  or  part  of  tbe  dietriela  of  Bray,  Caux,  and  Roumoi^. 
It  is  rich  in  the  antiquities  of  the  niuldlo  aues,  in  ecclosia>- 
tical  and  caittdlaled  buildings,  or  in  then  n  mams.  The 
cailuHlral  and  mjv.  lal  of  the  churches  at  Rouon,  tho  (diun  hos 
of  St.  Jacques  at  Diop;  c,  of  Arques,  of  La  i'rinite  and  St. 
Etienne  at  FiVanip,  of  Mondvillicrs  and  of  Uarlleur,  of  Du- 
eler, Moulineaux  (now  in  rums),  Pavilly.  and  Yainvillo,  all 
Bear  Rouen,  and  of  Qowrnay,  are  interesting  specimens  of 
•rehiiecture  of  varioua  atylet  from  the  naaaitre  Norman  to 
Ihe  riehnem  of  the  deeofated  English,  if  we  may  apply  this 
latter  name  to  foreign  strurturos. 

Among  the  most  interesting  rums  arc  tlio-u  of  the  abbey 
of  ,liii;i  I— L-.  in  a  '•mall  peninsula  forroi-d  by  tiic  vundiM:^  of 
the  Seme  just  liciow  Rouen.  It  wat  a  Benedictine  abbey, 
•qpnally  fltimded  in  tlie  middla  of  tbe  aaveatk  omtury; 


below  the  avtnwa  of  the  Fraoeh  deperlnents.  and  aber. 
e({us1  to  the  conjoint  areas  of  the  Engllih  eountie*  of  C3W»- 

<e-tor  luid  Warwick.  The  population  in  1831  was  323.->jr: 
HI  l':'.!ti  It  was  325,681,  showing  an  increase  in  five  year»  <' 
I'jsS.  or  about  0  li  por  relit.,  ond  giving  149  inhabitants  to  . 
square  mile.  Both  in  amount  and  density  of  poptilatKo  . 
is  below  tlie  average  of  the  French  departments  ;  and  Yxky* 
either  of  tbe  English  counties  with  which  wo  have  r  mpa^ 
it.  Molun,  the  capital,  is  24  miles  in  a  direct  Ui.t- 
east  of  the  barrier*  of  Paris,  or  Ss  miles  bv  tba  foad  thiuiv. 
Cbarenton,  Villeneuve  St.  CFeorges,  and  fieunaint. 

There  arc  no  mountains  in  the  dopartnu  nt.  nor  any  h.T  • 
of  considerable  elevation ;  the  highe.st  arc  m  tl>p  souibci 
l^art.    Tiie   smt'aee   is  generally  undnlnting.  The 
i-ast  pari  is  o<  (  ujsied  by  the  formations  of  the  cretar»---- 
Kronji ;  the  rest  by  the  tertiary  formations  of  the  Paris  l>a«  • 
The  mineral  treasures  of  the  department  are  uiiimportjii;; 
it  yields  neither  coal  nor  iron,  nor  are  there  any  iron-wwk^ 
Good  building  stone  is  quarried,  eapeeiatly  near  Cbttaatr 
Landon,  in  the  valley  of  tbe  Loing;  near  the  aontlsem  bur 
der  of  the  department,  and  sandstone  fitted  for  pavenoec-.  i  . 
the  neighbourhood  of  Fontainebleau,  on  the  Seine,  an  i 
Guilommiers,  on  the  tiraiid  Monn.    Tlie  best  ii:iU*tijrc» 
in  Europe  are  dug  at  La  l-\  tie  sous-.louarrr,  ou  liic  hIa;T«. 
and  ^ood  alaba-iter  is  i)iia;ried.      Peal  is  dug  nt  C'jvr 
between  Meaux  and  I'ans,  and  at  Crouy-sur-Ourca,  vl 
the  northern  border  of  the  department;  and  aand. 
is  valuable  for  making  flint-glass,  is  procured  nrrrPtttHaiDs 
bleau.   Tbeia  are  mineral  waters  at  Provins. 

The  departlMBt  ia  incladad  in  the  basin  of  the  Suk. 
which  rirer  crosses  it  ftom  east  to  west,  forming  a  cre*r»»r,i 
Convex  towards  the  south,  and  passing  by  Frav.  Mi-;-.icit  jt, 
and  Mehm  •  it  u  navigable  thronghout.  The  .M:\r,.h(.  j,^. 
I  rosscs  the  ilepartment  from  ea>l  ti>«o»t,  noi  f  i  frcai  lii 
northern  boundary;  its  channel  is  very  winding,  and  t)«t usa- 
ble lbfiM«|iont{  it  piMM  La        —  '  "  - 
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BAd  Lagny :  its  junclion  with  the  Seine  is  not  in  this  dc- 
partmunt.  The  Vonne  bai »  iomU  pirt  of  its  emim  in  this 

department,  just  above  its  junction  with  tb«  Seine,  irbieh 

iakus  {ilace  on  ilu' ItMi  l  .  i  f  the  laUer  rufr,  at  Muntc- 
Ti'Aa  :  il  iiaviKalile  in  iill  laat  part  w  liirii  Liolungs  to  the 
(lepartuient  The  Lom^'  cru^ses  tht-  souiliein  buundtiry 
near  Chateau  Landon,  and  tlows  nortb^vanl  jms,!  Nemours 
and  Moret,  into  the  Seine,  which  it  joins  thu  left  bank  ; 
above  20  intJe^  of  iis  course  belonj;  to  this  de|Mirtmenl,  but 
it  is  not  navifable,  except  in  tho&c  places  where  it  furui& 
ptrt  of  the  line  of  the  LQing  oaml.  Tba  Boseiii.  tli*  iks, 
■nd  the-Luntin,  feedm  of  th*  Loing.  btve  part  of  their 
r  uf-i;  in  thii  (iepartmeiit.  The  Y^res  rises  in  the  depart- 
iiiLiit,  aiiil  rtiiws  wchUvard  yasl  Rosoy  and  Clialiiics  into  the 
aiijacL'iU  (Icparlmoni  >if  ^SL•lno  et  Oisi-,  wheru  U  i>ans  the 
Seme:  it  receives  the  Vtron.  The  tivjiiiu',  aiiuther  feeder 
of  the  Seine,  just  touches  the  soutii- WL■^t  bordi  r  Tlie 
Marae  receives  the  Petit  llorin  and  the  Grand  Murin  on 
left  Iwok,  and  the  Ourcq  oo  the  right  bank;  only  a  part  of 
the  eoune  of  tbeM  men  belonp  l«  thii  deparunent.  The 
Ount\  and  the  Grand  Morin  era  navigable ;  the  fcrner 
till  u^'Iiiji.t  that  (lart  of  iu  course  which  belongs  to  this 
dcpaKiiieui,  ami  ihc  latter  from  above  Cr6cy.  Tbe  Grand 
Monn  reoeivts  tlio  Auh*'iin.  In  ihu  cctiiral  part  of  the 
deparlrocnt  are  u  nuiubcr  ot"  [KK.h,  none  ol  tln-m  of  great 
Mze.  but  ubuundini;  in  fish. 

There  are  two  canals  in  the  deparituent^,  that  of  Loing, 
which  follows  the  valley  of  the  Lomg  (sometimes  bein$; 
carried  aloug  tbe  bed  of  the  river),  and  anita*  the 
Loire  with  the  Seine;  ud  that  of  Ourcq,  which  follows 
the  v&llcvf,  fir<t  of  the  Outcq  and  then  of  the  Marne. 
to  thf  vill  i of  A nnct,  between  Meaux  and  Lagny,  and 
tlit-n  leaM's  tlic  valU^y  of  the  Maruv  lo  lake-  iuiollier 
diretliiAii  tui  Paris.  H  opun><  ii  M>mmuiufation  I>l1«li  ii  llio 
Our.  11  ami  i*aris,  and  is  espLM.iil)  iK-si|^iicil  to  scj'jjly  tlic 
vupitttl  wiib  water.  The  o^cial  statement  of  the  inland 
DaTidstion  of  the  ^pactment  li  la  Mknn  »^ 
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Wliaf  is  called  the  Coriiillon  c-aiial  is  a  sliort  cut,  less 
than  lialf  a  mile  long,  intended  to  avuid  a  iieiid  in  iho 
Mariiu  ntar  Meaux. 

There  were  m  iho  department,  on  January  1,  lb;i7,  ten 
Routes  Royales,  or  goveriinient  njad-v.  having  an  at;i,'ic^ate  I 
length  of  320  miles,  vii.  ^4^  mil«s  m  good  repair,  and  7h  : 
out  of  repair.  The  principal  roads  are  tho^e  from  Pari»  tu 
Lyon  by  Nevert  and  bjr  Anxerre;  that  to  Bile  by  Truyes, 
Ciianmont,and  Yeaool ;  thoae  le8tt«aboa»  by  CbdkMu-tur- 
Marne  and  Nancy,  by  Couloramters.  ana  by  Montminiil ; 
anil  that  to  Moiis  by  Soissons  and  Laon.  The  road  to  Lyon 
by  Nt-vLr!i  enters  the  department  on  the  «e>t  side,  and  runs 
south-LMst  by  Fontainebleau  ntid  Nemours  into  I  lie  depart- 
uiotit  ot  Loirel :  llie  road  by  Auxerre  enters  tiie  depart- 
ment also  on  tbe  west  sidv,  ixjt  fur  from  the  other,  and  runs 
by  Mclun  and  Montereau  mio  the  department  of  Yonne. 
The  B4!e  road  enters  the  department  near  Brie-Comte- 
Kobert.  and  nuts  bv  Nangis  and  Provins  into  the  denart- 
inent  of  Aube,  Tile  Stnabouig  roa^  through  Chtlmie- 
sur-Mamo,  crosses  the  northern  part  of  the  department 

t!iroLii;h  Meaux  and  Ia  Fert^-sous-.Toiiarre  ;  tliat  ihiou^fi  • 
f  oul. .mni lers  runs  j.,st  to  the  soulhwaid  of  llie  Clialon-,  ] 
1  <a(l.  ihr  u^li  Lii;ny,  Ci>'<-y,  Ciularamiers,  and  La  Fern' 
Gaucher;  and  the  road  through  Montmirait  branchcii  olf 
from  the  Chilun«  mad  at  La  Feit<>aou8-Jouarre :  tbe 
Hons  load  just  crosses  the  north-west  corner  of  the  depart- 
neac  through  Dammartin.    Roads  lead  from  Melun  on 
one  aide  to  nwtainebleau,  and  thenea  to  OrKaoi  in  tbedo* 

KHment  of  LiH>«st;  and  on  the  other  nde  to  Chanltaee, 
03UX.  and  into  the  Mons  road  at  Villers-Coterets;  and  a 
road  frv-in  Foutauicbleau  runs  by  Muret  into  the  Auxerre 
and  Ln'iii  road  ju^t  beyond  Montereau.  j 

The  departmeatai  roads  ba4  at  the  same  period  an  aggro- 1 


gate  length  of  352  miles,  vi/..  ^IT  miles  m  good  repair»  4C 
out  of  repair,  and  9  miln  uafiniafaed.   The  bje^roads  had 

an  agcrciiato  length  of  about  10,000  railea.  Tbe  depart- 
ment is  provided  uuh  tlie  nu-ans  uf  cominimicatiun,  bmii  by 
land  and  water,  far  belter  llian  most  of  ibc  dep  .rinients. 

The  surface  of  the  depurinient  may  be  e.^^nuated  at 
),4UU,0UU  acres,  of  which  nearly  9'i0,0i)0,  or  about  two- 
thirds,  are  under  the  plough.  The  quantity  of  wheat 
prown  is  more  than  twice  the  average  quantity  pro- 
duci  d  111  the  other  departments.  The  produce  in  barley 
also  is  liouUe  the  avenge  of  the  whole  kingdom.  In  rye 
and  maalin  (wheat  atMl  rye  mixed)  tbe  quantity  falls  below 
the  average  of  the  departments,  and  the  deficiency  in  oats  Is 
still  fi^reaier.  In  potatoes,  too,  the  crop  i«  comparatively 
«niall,  and  buck«  iie.it  and  maize  are  not  grown  ai  all.  So 
^TL'di  ho\M  \er  lb  tlie  pre|H>nderance  of  ihe  wiieat  crop,  tbat 
the  deitarinu  nt  is  enabled  to  export  from  one-fourth  to  one- 
third  of  it&  harveiits ;  the  greater  part  of  what  is  exported  ia 
sent  to  Parts,    Hemp  and  Uux  are  aUo  cultivated. 

The  quantity  of  meadow  and  gniaUnd  ia  above  BO,OtO 
acne;  and  then  are  about  28.000  aeiea  of  heath  or  eoni> 
nMD»  or  other  uniuclosed  pasturage.  A  great  nuinher  of 
horses  are  kept,  and  lisrdly  anything  but  horses  are  em- 
plo_\  ed  in  aj,M  icnltnri'.  'i'lie  nuruboi-  of  horned  <Mttle  is  cun- 
sideratile:  but  it  lb  a  daij y  ralliff  tiiau  a  giaziuj;  ci ■untry. 
In  tbe  niiinber  of  cows  it  far  exceeds  the  avernge  of  the  de- 
pariments;  in  the  number  of  oxen  it  £iUs  very  far  lieluw 
iliem.  The  cheese  known  as  the  Brie  cheese  is  in  high 
repute ;  more  than  d,2uo,ouo  kik^mmnea,  or  €4,000  ewtc, 
are  sold  ai  tile  market  of  Meawi  10  the  eoniie  of  tfie  year. 
The  number  of  •hem  ia  wif  great,  especially  of  tncnnos 
and  erou-breedi.  The  nonber  of  native  sheep,  litough 
ti  lerably  great,  does  not  exceed  ttie  average  of  the  other 
departments.  The  quantity  of  wool  produced  exceeds  th<i 
average  produce  of  the  departments  in  the  proportion  of 
nearly  three  to  one ;  it  is  employed  by  tbe  manufacturers  in 
the  departments  of  Euro.  Oise,  Aisne,  and  Marne.  Many 
of  the  English  loog-waeUed  braeda  of  sheep  have  been  in* 
troduced. 

The  vineyards  oeew^  4S,000  aeres.  which  is  below  the 
average  extent  of  the  Tmeyards  hi  the  departments,  but  the 

quantity  of  wine  produced  is  very  great,  far  oxeeediiig  the 
average.  It  is  however,  generally  speakmp,  of  very  inferior 
quality.  The  best  wim  ■>  are  iho  red  and  white  wines  of 
Les  Valines.  The  gardens  and  orchards  occupy  above 
16.000  acres.  Some  cider  i.s  made  in  the  arrunuisaeroeDt 
of  Mdun.  The  woods  occupy  about  '.200,000  acren,  of  which 
40,000  ate  included  in  the  forest  of  Fontainebleau,  u  h^eh 

oemiaa  •  foor  yet  pieturasqiie  dislitet.  The  oak  timber 
of  this  ImM  is  very  g9od»  and  it  abounds  in  game. 
Tbe  depMtoHOt  li  divided  into  tve  t 

follows  :— 


Area  in 

Hitii-  SqiMM  Caa  Cum- 

N*mtk        MktR.  Mil«f.  too*,  nanci. 

Meluii            W.   390  C  105 

Fontainebleau  S.    j2i  7  104 

Meaux             N.  463  7  161 

Coulommiers  N.E.  365  4  80 

Provios          £.  45J  5  106 


TNtputoUua. 

1^1.  1836. 

57,697  57,8: 1 

69.953  71,974 

93,417  90,965 

53.363  5-1,104 

49.463  51.017 


2181    29      336      323,t?93  3'25,S61 

In  the  arrondissenient  of  .Melun  are — Melun  (population 
in  1831.  ';tHM  town,  fWiJ.T  whole  roininune;  in  1836.  6846), 
on  the  beitie  [Melun];  Chaulmes,  and  Brie-Ck>mte-Robert, 
population  2658  towQ,  tf6t  whole  commune,  on  or  near 
tbe  Yires;  and  Touraan,  populatUm  1607  town,  1827  whole 
commune,  between  the  YAnn  and  the  Hame.  Cbaolmes  is 
surrounded  by  pleasant  country-houiies,  and  has  a  popula- 
tion of  fVom  1500  to  2000.  There  are  three  yearly  fairs. 
Rrie  -  Ciiinte  ■  Riihrrt  derives  its  dislinctivc  epithet  from 
Itabert,  tk>uiit  of  Ureiix.  Iirothc:  of  I..ouis  VII.,  and  lord  of 
llie  town.  Rtilieit.  vn  of  ibi>  Co^iut,  built  the  castle  of 
Brio,  of  which  the  rums  remain.  This  castle  was  in  tbe 
roiildlo  ages  the  object  of  frequent  attack.  It  was  Stomwd 
by  the  English  in  1430.  nnd  retaken  by  treachery.  AJi.  1494. 
It  was  taken  by  the  in:>urL;eui  uublcs  in  tbe  revolt  of  Ia 
Piaeneneagaiast  Charles  VIU  and  retaken  soon  aAer  hf 
the  Ring.  a.d.  1440.  It  was  again  taken  in  the  troubles  w 
the  Froiidc,  in  the  niinur  ry  .  f  L„iis  Tlie  remains 

of  the  castle  consist  of  ib.j  ^vall>.  f  .mi.;i^'  a  f|uadnini»ular 
etii'i;isui  e,  w  itli  lound  towers  al  liie  aiii^'le.-,  a;id  luwers,  round 

or  square,  in  the  middle     three  of  tho  sides.  The  tower 
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in  the  <«n(ro  of  tlio  northern  face  in  a  fato^mrw  in  good 
pruservalion.  about  100  fcii  tUo  towor  on  the  ioiitb 

Hide,  which  has  been  liUo  it.  is  iww  in  ruiii'-.  TIumc  an 
elc!(ant  church  of  GkJihn:  ni  clnluclun: ;  Uiu  iiurlal  is  a  rc- 
itorauuii  of  bier  dati-.  Theio  is  bIm  an  hospital,  alniosi 
W  Ultient  as  tbo  church.  Tiie  (own  is  pleasantly  i«tlu(i(<itl, 
90A  hM  a  considerable  wcokly  market.  There  are  brick- 
joHo  nod  taU-yard*>  t»n->ariLi  and  currwn'  sbo^  Con- 
•idoniUe  Inde  m  cacrwd  on  in  flon,  qiulb.  and  Brw  choow. 
Tournaii  is  a  pl«isant  town,  Willi  tvtt  ine  ibumIoiu  and 
parks,  and  several  country-hoowt  in  tlie  eDvirant.  Tiado 
i»  i-.irned  on  ui  calilL'.  corn,  tloiir,  and  wool. 

In  the  ai:run<li!«ii  iiH'nl  of  I'oiilaiucUk-au  arc  — runtaine- 
bleau  (population  in  1^31,  8104  town,  H\'2i  whole  commune ; 
in  1836, 802 1  cummune),  near  the  left  bank  of  the  Seine  [  Fo.n- 
TAt>Eni.i.Ai  ];  Nemours, population  38.10 ;  and  Mon-i.jioiiu- 
latiou  1673,oatii«Li>in(;;  Chuteau-Landon, ncarihebuzam; 
Seaumoat,  m  tho  MUlh-wcst  corner  of  the  department,  be- 
tween llie  Ksaonno  and  Ihe  Susain;  Egreville^  between 
tho  Bex  end  the  Lunain;  and  Montman-Fault-Yonno, 
po|iuluti()ii  JO  IS  town,  4153  whole  eommune,  at  Ibe  junc- 
tion of  tliL-  Si  UK-  and  the  Yonnc.  Ncmour«  was  taken  by 
tlic  Kiit;li>li  111  till.'  liliiviiih  century,  and  lL■l;<5^l:n,  1437, 
by  tlie  Fiuncit.  It  was  \he  »ccno  of  luatiy  iliiurtlcis  in  the 
xclitjious  troubles  uf  ila-  sixteenth  century.  The  town  li«.s 
in  u  pleasant  valley  ou  the  river  Loin^.  From  its  low  situ- 
ation it  is  subject  to  inundations.  It  is  walled,  and  has  four 
lUburbe:  tbe  streets  are  wcU  Uid  out.  aud  tbe  houses 
w«U  built.  Tho  anticnt  castle  of  tho  dnboft  of  Nemours  is 
yet  standing.  Hanked  by  four  towwi.  and  siiROi^nded  by  a 
di'Teh.  In  front  of  the  castle  is  a  square  of  some  extent 
Tiic  banks  uf  llio  Loin^;  lanal,  which  passes  near  the  town, 
iind  (if  Uiu  ii\cr,  atronl  suiue  plca^anl  walk*.  There  is  a 
Ii.iiiiUutni.'  brul^;t'  over  llie  ii\cr,  bui'.t  iiltcr  l!ie  design  of 
the  architect  i'tyi'ituict,  ami  uikjIIilt  bridge  o\tr  the  c-.ukiI. 
The  parish  churcii,  loriin  ilv  liio  ronveiimal  i-lnucli  of  ihe 
Au);ustinian  friary  of  St.  Jean,  is  a  lur|;o  and  handsome 
building,  with  a  fine  steeple;  but  it  yields  in  antiquity  to  tho 
church  of  8ti  Vierra  in  one  of  Uie  suburbs.  There  is  an 
hospital  attended  by  the  Sisters  of  Charily,  with  a  handsome 
entrance.  There  are  several  tan-yards  and  hat  inanufao- 
tories,  tan-mills.  llour-milU.  a  brick  and  tilo-yard,  lime- 
kilns, inaibU-wijiks,  and  a  brewery.  Vinegar  is  tnadu,  and 
trade  is  cairud  on  tn  corn.  Maur,  wine,  cheese,  wood,  iron, 
coal,  kr.  1  iKie  are  l«o  consulcrable  weekly  maikuls  aii  l 
five  yearly  fairs.  There  is  a  public  library  of  lO.UiHi  volumes 
depusi  le^l  in  the  castle.  Motet  is  surrounded  by  a  <1 1 1  a  pida  led 
wall  with  three  gates:  there  ii  one  suburb*  Moret  has  a 
ruined  castle,  which  belonged  to  the  great  Sully,  and  a  tole- 
rably faaudKMne  Goihio  ehurchj  at  the  dadieation  of  wbidi 
StThomas-l-Boeket  olBchited.  The  streets  are  strait^t  and 
clean,  and  tbe  bouses  tiderably  well  built.  Tliere  arc 
several  tlour-milU  and  iionie  lan  inills ;  and  trade  ih  curried 
ou  in  hoif.es,  eallle,  wine  of  middling  qualiiy,  corn,  Hour, 
potatoes,  wudd,  aud  pavniy  stones.  Tlie  Louig  canal  passes 
clone  by  the  tow  n.  Moiet  was  taken  by  the  English  aiul 
Bufgundiuus,  under  Henry  V.  and  Philippe,  duke  of  Bour- 
ngne,  a  d.  ]-i,:o,  and  retaken  by  tbe  French,  a.i>.  1430. 
Cwtloau-Landon  is  sitoated  on  a  hill.  There  ave  quarries 
in  the  netghbonrlioad  of  bard  stone  stneepttble  of  a  polish 
like  marble.  Spanish  white  is  made  in  the  town,  and  trade 
is  carried  on  in  corn  and  wine.  There  are  a  weekly  market 
and  five  \eail\  f.urs.  It  was  taken  by  llie  Knj^hsL  ui  1436, 
and  retaken  the  f.tllowing;  year.  K.:reville  lias  a  castle  re- 
built in  the  reign  of  Fiani-ois  I.  Tliero  are  some  tile  works. 
and  tbe  neighbourhood  produces  wine,  wood,  and  es]>eciaUy 
corn.  Montereau-Fault-Yonne,  or  Faut-Yonne,  is  on  the 
site  of  an  amient  town  called  in  the  Roman  times  Condate. 
It  afterwatds  oblainad  tbe  name  of  Monasterioluro,  or  '  the 
little  Meiuwiery,'  from  a  lelioious  estaUishnent  which 
Ibrmed  the  nuefeus  of  the  modern  town ;  fWmi  thts  natne 
that  tif  Monleieau  is  ilerived.  Monteieau  luis  ac(|uired  his- 
torical celi  brit'v  friini  bem^  the  si.-i-nc,  m  A.u.  i4jy,  of  the 
assasMiuituai  o!  .J.  an  sans  Peiir,  duke  of  Hurgogne  or  Bur- 
KUiidy.  [Hi>i  KGOuM£.J  Tlie  (own  and  a  stroii);  castle  which 
bad  b<  en  built  lu;re,  were  taken,  a.o.  14^0,  by  the  English 
under  ilenry  V.,  assisted  by  Philippe,  duke  of  fiourgogne, 
son  of  Jean ;  it  was  retaken  by  the  French,  aj».  143h.  In 
tbe  civil  wars  of  the  sixteenth  eentuty  it  wes  repeatedly 
taken  and  rataken.  On  February  18, 1814,  a  body  of  allied 
troops  (Wiirtembergers)  were  defeated  hero  by  Nap  >kf  >n.  Tbo 
town  is  pleasantly  situated  partly  un  llie  left  bank  of  tbo 
fleino  and  Yonnsb  futiy  an  the  tongue  of  lead  betwaea  the 


two  timn,  ewer  each  of  which,  at  tlieir  jnnetioo*  tboM  i 
stone  brid|^  nnd  partly  on  the  right  bank  of  tho  " 
Tliere  sire  a  e.,l!eniaie  rhuicli  of  considerable  antjqatiy.  a 

model  II  town  ball,  and  an  liuspilol.  The  bouses  are  tole- 
rably well  built,  and  tbeii  is  a  ])!ea>ani  i>ub!x  walk  hv  t!ic 
Yoniio.  Earthenware,  tiles  and  other  p  .tiery,  an  l  b  atStcr 
are  manufactured ;  and  trade  is  carried  ou  iii  eorti.  fl.>vir .  o  r»d 
firewood,  for  the  supply  of  Pwis.  There  is  a  well  ».u«.ti«it.^ 
weekly  market,  held  tn  the  spacious  market  place,  fur  ry»r» 
and  eattk,  and  tber*  are  two  jmulj  fiun.  Futiere -^y  » 
dug  near  the  town. 

In  the  arrondisscracnt  of  Mcaux  arc — Meoux,  pofmlalioa 
in  1631.  84H1  town.  b537  whole  coninvune ;  in  IbSS.  7See 
commune  [MrM  x],  1-a  FerlC-sous-Jouarre,  iiopulatiuc 
2777  town,  3y'27  wiiole  eonimunc  :  and  l.ns!;ny.  populatKr. 
1863  town,  1609  whole  commune,  all  on  the  >lai  i»e  :  CnVr. 
ou  the  Grand  Morin;  nnd  Uamtnaitin,  population  16^4 
town,  1 7 12  whole  commune;  and  Ctouy, between  the  Marti; 
and  tlie  northern  boundary  of  ibe  depenment  La  F«te- 
soui-Jouerre  is  pleasantly  sitnated  in  tbe  valley  of  ike 
Marnc,  in  which  river  there  is  a  ^mall  island  dww  la  Ikt 
town.  Round  the  town  are  a  number  of  country  eeataaa* 
houses,  and  near  it,  on  the  ri;:b'.  bank  of  the  lilarne.  is  iht 
castle  of  Biu-re.  Hanked  witli  towers,  and  commanding  » 
beautiful  prospect.  There  is  an  liospiial.  The  rhicf  tnic 
i<*  in  the  excellent  milistoiu  s  w  hieh  aio  quarrictl  near  ihs 
town,  and  which  are  esteemed  tlic  best  in  Europe.  Fur  tl.f 
iron-work,  i  e.  the  tires  or  bands  of  these,  about  fifty  torn  ut 
iron  are  reqniced  yearly.  Weelconiben*  cards.  leather,  intw 
woollen  yam.  tiles,  and  pettary  an  made;  and  boat*  am 
bnilt  for  the  navigation  of  the  river.  Utere  an  lioae  and 
plaster  kilns  and  nursery  grounds  near  tin-  tow  n.  Trade  u 
carried  on  in  corn.  wood,  and  charcoal,  for  the  suppW  uf  Pan*, 
and  in  cattle.  shcH>p,  and  wool.  There  ai  l  i  ,  veari>  ij  tk 
one  of  them  a  large  sheep-fair.  La  Fertt'  -sous-Joujiirc  »«» 
one  of  the  chief  seats  of  Protestantism  :  it  suffered  much  lo 
the  wars  of  tbe  League.  X<agny  was  antiently  celebrated 
a  Benedictine  abbey,  fimuded  in  the  seventh  centurr  by 
Furey,  a  ScolchmaOt  and  which,  after  being  piUagcd  by  ibc 
Normans  in  the  ninth  century,  was  fesloiad  hy  Hes^vL 
count  of  Champagne.  Lagny  was  taken  and  btimt  in  IIM 
by  the  English,  in  the  wars  of  Edward  III.  It 
by  them  in  a  i>  l-i:^),  and  again  in  a  i>.  1  I3J.  ui.der  A't 
recent  Bedford,  but  without  succei^s.  thmigh  the  towu  «4i 
nil.  h  injured.  Some  dislnrbanres  baviii);  occurred  in  tk» 
reign  of  Francois  I.,  the  town  wuji  occupied  by  a  body  ei 
troops  under  the  Marshal  da  Lori^  who  committed  wtA 
devastations  that  his  natne  was  long  held  in  detastatiea 
The  town  is  pleasantly  situated  un  the  loft  bask  of  tto 
Marne.  over  which  there  is  a  bridge,  amid  vilia*aeMKd  hdk 
and  green  paaturse.  There  arc  a  handsome  fonnlatti.  aa 
lio&pnal,  and  an  instilulnm  for  the  leliefoftlie  poor.  Tl. 
IS  a  wurksbop  for  cutliiij;  tbe  alaba>ter  proi  uicd  iii  lb*;  iw 
partment,  and  there  are  several  llour-iniU*.  Cunsidcrmbk 
trade  is  carried  on  in  corn,  hour,  wood,  hemp,  cattle,  aci 
Brie  cheese:  there  are  a  weekly  market  and  four  yearly  &irv 
Cr£cy  was,  in  the  middle  ages,  a  fortress  of  scene  ia^^«cs> 
anee.  Its  csstle,  of  whieh  there  are  some  remain^  hfbii\y  i 
to  the  counts  of  Champagne  and  Brie,  and  waa  «na  ef  the 
strongest  in  the  netgbbonrhood.  The  town  was  deinied 
by  Walls  rtanUed  by  ninety-nine  lowers,  of  whicti  tlicre  arv 
some  remains.  U  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  Graud 
Morin,  which  is  here  divided  into  se\i'ral  ibar.nels.  It  hi." 
a  bridge  over  liie  river,  a  ad  uu  haspUdl.  Laces,  hats,  ana 
chamois  and  other  leather  are  maiiufacturvd ;  there  ai* 
some  tan-mdls;  ond  considerable  trade  is  carried  on  lo  occa 
and  other  agricultural  produce  and  cattlov  There  ar«  xhn* 
well  freouented  yearly  fairs.  Dammartiii  is  on  the  tlefe  ti 
a  hill  which  commands  an  extensive  prospect.  There  apt 
■one  pleasMlt  walk!«,  occupying  the  sito  of  the  formtrr  oftit* 
of  tbe  counts  of  Dammartin,  the  ruins  of  which  furn>sb«-f 
bricks  for  building  many  of  the  lhiu>es  ol  the  i>\\\i.  Then 
is  a  Gothic  churcli.  built  by  AtUoine  de  Cliabaiities.  lord  u 
Daniinartin  and  minister  of  I  barks  \  11.  He  buried  is 
the  choir.  There  is  an  hospital.  Laee  is  made  here,  ai>; 
trade  is  carried  m  in  corn,  wine,  and  eaiile.  7  bcre  erv  (in^ 
yearly  fairs,  at  one  of  which,  behl  on  Wbit-MoiHlay,  jaa» 
estimated  that  30.000  sheep,  ehielty  merinei^  afw  sell 
Cioiiy  is  in  a  pleasant  valley  near  Ihe  left  bank  of  the  Onirv, 
end  has  a  Ur^'e  market-place  with  a  tolerably  good  loarkci- 
liouse.  Il  has  a  weekly  market  and  three  yeail*  £ajr» 
innie  IS  earned  on  in  corn,  hemp,  cattle,  and  potiltrj .  Tfc« 
oeigbbeaiiMed  bee  a  nunbar  nf  countij-lwnMs: 
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of  tbe  MticBt  caslls  of  Cnuy  is  yet  tlaiidnig.  and  it  uiwl  a» 
apcuoB. 

la  ttw  nmndinemodt  of  CottIoinmi«ra  mv— CbuTommim, 

populaticiii  in  1831.  '.'645  luwn,  3.1.J5  whole  l  ummuiie ;  in 
1»3G.  J  j  7  ^  c  juimunc ;  and  La  Fcrt<5-Gauchcr,  ptjijuluuuii  1 
town,  l'):tO  «hiilf  tMi:miiiiR>,  on  liiu  CJratid  Morin ;  Rtliais, 
iMstweoii  the  Oraiui  Monn  and  ih.;  IVnt  \furin;  Choity, 
between  the  Grand  Morin  and  tho  Aubeiiti ;  and  Itoaoy.on 
Ui«  Y^re*.    Coulotnoiiers  received  a  charter  of  muaicipal 
ffifniocbiwiuat  in  1331,  from  Thibaut  IV.,  covntof  Cbim- 
|iagn«:  it  auArad  much  in  the  wnl  disMDuona  which  pre- 
ceded  »nd  ■ecompatiicd  tlw  Bnglish  war*  under  Henry  V.  and 
Boory  VL.but  revived  on  the  restoration  uf  ])ea(.i«    In  ilie 
early  part  of  the  scTenteenlh  century,  ilie  (1uc1k-ia  of  Lohkuo- 
ville,  who  licM  iliu  lordbhip  of  Cuulominu-rs,  huiU  u  casllo, 
and  aCopiiclnn  inonaitcry  adjacent  (u  it,  man  island  forinml 
by  the  Grand  Morm:  ihc  nuns  of  ihc  rustic  and  tho  elegant 
church  of  the  monastery  yet  remain.   There  is  an  hospital. 
jThere  are  many  tan-yanls  and  tan-mills.    Couloramiers  has 
a  weekly  market  and  two  yearif  fairs;  madi  butinaaa  ia 
done,  especially  for  (ha  rapply  of  P)tria  with  corn,  flour. 
ehoe:>e.  wool,  leather,  and  meloni.  which  last  are  considered 
terygood.  Coubmmicra  has  a  subordinate  court  of  justice; 
and  tnerc  arc  tnany  schools  for  youni;  pi-uple  of  h  )ili  stx< 
the  town  being  retommendpd  by  its  hviiltliy  and  ii);rciiib!e 
situation.    La  Ferti-Gauchcr  is  agreeably  biiuutL'l;  it  li:is 
an  hospital  of  antient  foundation.    Serge  and  paper  arc 
manufactured;  there  are  tan-yards,  a  tan-miU,  and  in  the 
neiKhbourliood  tile-yards  and  lim«>kilnai  UieMacasvaakly 
:jarkct  and  four  yearly  fairs.    tUhata  waa  antient^  oalo- 
bratfid  far  an  abbqr  which,  io  tha  uiddlo  agaa^  waa  mnarfc- 
abte  ftr  riohea  and  tplandonr:  it  was  flappiresiod  at  tbe 
Revolution,  anil  thu  buiMinirs  dt^troyed;  there  aro  some 
ruins  of  them  ami  uf  a  houjui  lU  which  the  abbot  resided. 
There  is  also  an  anticnt  hospital.     Gaiters  are  made  hero, 
and  frade  t«  cameil  mi  in  muntard,  wool,  caitlu.  and  espe- 
ct  dly  m  c  irn ;  there  are  nursery-f^oands  and  brick-yards 
and  iiio-yards  round  the  totvn.  Rebaia  baa  a  veokiy  market 
and  llvo  yearly  fairs.  Choisf  bad  antionUj  an  aitablisb* 
montof  Cluniao  monks,  whose  nionaalorjia  yet  standing: 
the  town  was  a  place  of  strength  ;  there  ate  tome  remains 
of  tbe  walls  atid  dilrln-s     Tik's  are  made  hero,  and  theie  aro 
two  yearly  fairs.   Rasoy  or  Rosay,  somelitnes  written  Rozoy 
or  Rnzay,  is  a  walled  town  ;  the  walls  aro  flanked  with 
to  vers,  and  planted  with  fine  trues.    It  has  a  parish  church 
rLMnarkablc  for  the  rich  and  delicate  architecture  of  tho  in- 
terior, and  an  hospital  establiabed  in  a  fonner  convent 
of  Domiaican  friars.    Sccd^fl  and  Tinsgar  ara  nade^  aod 
there  arw  tfaiea  faarly  JUm. 
In  the  anoQdiieHDanc  of  Pravina'are— IWins,  popnla- I 

ti\>n  in  1831,  SG65;  in  1836,  6UU7;  Nnnci^  p  )pulatian  I'ln:?; 
Donnemarie  and  Chalautre,  lietwecn  the  Seme,  iho  V^re», 
•1  1  1  tin?  ,\iil)elai  ;  Jouy-le  Ch.'itel  near  the  Vcies;  and 
liray.  population  \'JTI,  on  the  Seine.  l'ro\in*  is  a  town  of 
l  oriMderalde  antiquity;  some*  writeis  contciiii  fur  its  bcinj; 
Utc  Agcdincum  of  Cx'sar  (sec  Distertatto  de  Urbe  tigtdinct, 
subjoined  to  the  first  volume  of  Csesar,  in  Lemairc's  Bib- 
Uotkeea  Clatnea  Latino,  Paiia»  1819);  but  Dulaure  affirms 
that  Proviaa  ia  not  mantioned  bolbiw  tha  jaar  802,  and 
MMitly  denies  its  identity  with  A^edineiHB,  in  whieh  wa 
are  inclined  to  a^^ce  with  him.  In  tbe  middle  tfffit  this 
was  one  uf  tlio  print  ,1  rr.anufacturing  and  trading  towns 
iti  Frajjcc  ;  the  ch.cf  manufactures  were  of  woollen  cloth  (in 
i^hich,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  3000  w,,!-.  -s  a:id  as  many 
vuol-carders  and  fullers  are  said  to  hav  e  been  employed)  and 
leather.  Three  very  fairs,  whose  ag^egate  duration 
was  more  than  four  months,  were  held.  Foreign  mcr- 
obants.  who  raaurlad  to  lhaoa  fiuia»  bad  their  halls,  named 
aftar  th«  prorinoa  or  oonnlry  Aon  whkb  thay  cana;  aod 
ion«  old  mansions  in  ProWns  yet  retain  time  nsmes.  Tho 
ciiielties  and  exnclioiis  of  the  king  of  France  (Philippe  Io 
Hardi)  and  of  the  earl  of  I..anc.iitir,  who  haci  luarned  the 
heiress  of  Chanipui^ne  and  Hiie,  and  was  lord  of  the  town, 
ruined  the  prosperity  of  I'tdviiifi,  winch  was  &iill  further  in- 
jured by  assaults  and  captures  iii  the  civil  and  Eni^'Ush  wars 
c(  tha  Afteenth  century,  and  in  the  war  of  the  Lcaguo  tn  the 
aiitlaantli.  Proviaa  oeeupies  an  aKtensive  area,  part  of  which 
ttomntla  at  faidani^  vinevnrd<i.  and  avan  flebls;  and  is  di- 
iridod  into  two  parts,  tbe  Umivr  Town  on  tbe  west  side^  snr- 
roTindetl  by  walls,  of  whieli  the  greater  part  are  standing; 
and  the  Lower  Town  on  the  north  east,  east,  and  south-east, 
also  siHrouiided  by  wall?!,  except  where  it  is  adj.neiU  to  the 
Upper  Toirn.  Xheee  walls,  which  have  breaches  in  several 


pfaweai  ara  very  Ibiek ;  thev  ai«i,  In  tbe  srealer  part  of  Ibair 
eirauitt  aaeompanied  by  a  deep  ditch  anu  by  a  boulevard  or 
planted  wstk ;  that  part  of  the  boulevard  which  belongs  to 

the  l./)wer  Town  i-,  in--ide  the  walls,  and  the  small  pait 
which  beioitgs  lo  the  Upper  Town  is  outitide.  T«<)  small 
streams,  the  Vouzic  and  the  Duricin  (uhich  joins  the 
Vouzie),  pans  through  the  town.  The  Upper  Town  is  in- 
habited only  by  a  few  persons  of  the  poorer  class :  thi>  streets 
are  narrow  and  winding,  and  the  houses  ill  built  and  de- 
cayed fruin  age.  There  ant  several  remarkable  ruins,  smong 
wbieb  are  tnosaor  the  old  fort,  tbe  dudd.  the  old  csstl^ 
LaGrange-anx-dfrnes,  Le  Pinacle,  tbe  chapel  of  St.  Thibaut, 
and  the  ciiureh  of  Notre  Damc-du-Chflteau  ;  and  espi  cially 
of  theGieat  tower,  called  iiUo  the  King's  lower.  Ca'sar's 
tower,  and  recently  the  to« er  of  Si.  Quinare.  from  liie  saint 
to  whom  an  adjaccitl  church  is  dedicated.  This  tower 
stands  on  the  highest  ground  in  the  town,  and  is  further 
ulevateil  by  an  arlifioial  mound  IG  feet  high.  On  this  mound 
is  raised  a  circular  tcnaaa or  platform,  supported  by  a  strong 
wall,  and  from  ihia  platltani  rises  the  tower,  whish  is  viimmi, 
with  smaller  round  towen  at  the  angles ;  these  round  towem 
rise  above  the  walls,  and  are  crowned  with  conical  roofs. 
From  the  centre  of  the  square  tower  rijic»  a  siiiallcr  octa- 
Koiial  lower  conneclcd  hy  (lying  buttresses  with  the  towers 
at  the  anj;le»i,  uiiil  i  loaned,  like  them,  witti  a  hi;.'h  peaksfd 
roof.  Tho  whole  buiUliity  is  above  ]20  feet  hi^'h.  'Iho 
church  of  St.  (jomuce.  njw  tho  parub  church  of  the  Upper 
Town,  is  remarkable  for  us  sise  and  the  beauty  of  its 
architecture:  the  dioir  has  tbe  mma  dimansioiis  as  that 
of  tho  cathedral  af  Notre  Dame  at  Fkris.  It  was  b^jvn 
in  the  twelfth  cantwy,  but  baa  never  been  eompleted. 
The  Upper  Town  h  farther  remarkable  for  tbe  spacious 
and  lofty  vaulted  cellars  which  are  found  under  i^nme  of  the 
houses:  some  have  u  second  cellar  below  the  first;  others 
have  wells  or  tanks  supplied  by  springs,  and  are  often  con- 
nected with  each  other  by  long  subtenanean  passages.  Tlie 
palace  of  the  counts  of  Champagne,  near  the  church  of  St. 
Quiriace,  is  now  occupied  by  the  college.  The  Lower  Town, 
which  is  well  laid  out  and  well  built,  contains  two  churches, 
the  parish  church  of  Sainta  Croix,  and  the  aaeeutaaU^  or 
chapel-of-case,  of  St.  Ayeul  or  Ayoul ;  tbe  general  hospital  for 
the  aged,  and  for  orphan*  and  foundlings,  which  occupies  tlia 
ex-nunnery  of  St.  Catherine, belonging  to  llie  Cordelier  nuns, 
or  nuns  of  St.  Clare  ;  and  the  cavalry  oarrark  - ,  li  - 1  Ir'  1 1  n  ms 
buildings  Provms  has  aeivd  aiid  mditary  hospital,  a  aciiool 
uf  mutual  instruction,  a  large  corn-market,  and  several 
fountains.  It  has  also  a  society  of  agricuUure,  siienceii,  and 
arte;  and  a  subordinate  court  of  justiea:  tbe  public  library, 
wbieh  oonaistad  of  19,0410  Tolumai^  was  desiroyod  Iw  flrc^ 
AA  IStt.  The  manofketttcea  ate  druggets  and  linsey- 
woolsey,  earthenware,  and  conserve  of  roses.  Tbe  Provins 
roses,  from  which  the  conserve  is  made,  were  brought  from 
tbe  East  in  the  thirteenth  century  by  Thibaut,  count  of 
Champagne,  on  his  return  from  the  crusade.  Prwvius  has 
aNo  a  brewery,  (an-mills,  tan  yaids,  tile  yards,  lime-kiln», 
and  about  sixty  Hour-mills.  The  chief  articles  of  trade  are 
corn  and  Hour  for  the  supply  of  I'ans,  wool  and  leather,  and 
roses  for  use  in  medicine  and  perfumery.  A  canal  was 
begun  in  1780.  to  communicate  with  tbe  Seine  at  Biay,  but 
it  ceBMlns  unflnished.  There  an*  dialyboalo  walerib 
dinratie  and  purgative,  tolerably  well  frequented  in  tbe 
season.  There  is  a  wci'kly  market  and  there  are  five  yearly 
fairs.  Naiigis  is  ])lea5iinlly  situated  in  a  boltom.  It  iiab  a 
Gothic  church  of  solid  architecture;  .md  two  towers,  the 
remains  of  the  anttent  castle  of  the  marqu)>>es  of  Nangis: 
the  park  attached  to  the  castle  still  remains.  Leather  is 
made ;  and  a  considerable  trade  carried  on  in  wool,  cattle  of 
every  kind,  corn.  Brio  cheese,  butter,  eggs,  poultry,  fruit, 

K1ae,  and  other  agricultural  produce,  for  tbe  BU|^ly  of 
rn.  There  ara  two  yearly  fairs  and  a  eonaiderable  weaUy 
market.  Donnemarie  is  pleasantly  situated;  it  has  tan- 
yards,  tilo-yards,  lime  kilns,  and  two  considerable  yearly 
fairs.  Jouy-le-Ch;il»)l  has  the  ruined  donjon  or  keep  of  its 
antient  cailie.  Hray,  Uislinguu»ht^l  as  Hray-sur  Se.ne,  is  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Seine,  over  which  there  is  a  stone 
brid<,'e.  It  has  two  yearly  fairs;  and  trade  is  curried  on  in 
corn,  hay,  cattle,  and  fish. 

Tho  popubtion.  when  not  otberwiia  described,  is  that  of 
tbacoBmmsi,  and  turn  the  eensiM  of  IgJi. 

Thia  department  constitttKo  tba  dioeaae  of  Maaus,  tha 
bishop  of  whieh  is  a  su<n«gan  of  the  srobbishop  of  Paris. 

It  IS  included  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Djor  Royale  nil  of 

the  Academie  Univeniisire  of  Pans:  and  is  iii  Uiu  tii^ 
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tnililary  diviftion,  the  bead-quarlcn  of  which  arc  in  the 
Mine  city.  It  return.H  five  lucmbcrs  tu  the  Chamber  of 
I}epVlk».  la  respect  ofcdiic-atiua  it  is  decidedly  above  the 
•Tenge  of  ibe  defMitmeulik :  of  t lie  younj;  men  enrolled  in 
the  inilii«7  eenaiia of  Ib-iti-l'j,  l,4  laeter)'  lou  could  read 
end  writ«»  tlii  svocafo  of  the  depvrtiiionit  being  a  little 
more  than  39. 

In  the  moil  anlient  liUiorii  nl  lu  ri'^K  'Ids  part  of  France 
was  include<l  in  the  un  rj;<jra->i  ul  llie  8enones,  lliu  Pai  isti, 
the  Mi'lili,  uiiil  perhaps  ihu  SiWanecks.  l  lio  la»t  nation 
probably  buLoiti^cd  lo  ibu  great  Kclgie  niuck ;  Uie  others 
were  Celts.  The  Pari-sii  inhabited  the  norlb-westorn  side 
of  the  department ;  tho  Meldi,  whoic  name  Ptolemy  writes 
MiXAit,  the  norlb-eastern  ;  and  tho  Sdvanectes,  if  indt-ed 
tboy  wtendod  into  this  department,  juat  the  north-western 
oztrcmity  about  Diibniartin.  Tho  naoo  of  thia  last  people 
is  variously  written.  The  orthography  we  have  given  is 
that  of  the  Notitia  Pruvinciai'uin  Giillme:  in  tho  Notitia 
l):jiiitaliiin  G.illi  i';,  the  nainu  is  :i;i|iliL'il  to  the  chii'f 
io»ti  Ul  tho  liHiii  SilvttUecl.-ie.  They  appenr  lo  ln'  iht"  suiio 
people  us  liu-  IJim.uiele*  of  I'lmy,  and  tho  Sor.^iii nr.  i  i^r 
Xov^riKrotofPioluniy.  ThcHOiithorn  half  of  the  department 
belonged  to  the  Senone::.  The  Silvunecles  were  included 
in  the  province  of  Belgu  a  Secunda;  the  other  nations  in 
that  of  Lugduiieii!«is  Quaria,  or  fiononia. 

Tho  principal  Gallic  or  Romaa  towns  wore  Jatinum,  or»  in 
the  Peutinger  Table.  Kixtninum.  capital  of  the  Meldi,  or 
MeldfD,  whose  lumo  it  subsequenlly  took;  uIuiko  i<; 
derived  its  modern  desigiialioii  of  Mcaux.  The  I  a!ii'.:i.iu 
anil  K  <ilii'  ot  iho  Peutmgcr  Table  wore  proliiiilv  hnihiii  ihc 
temiury  of  tLe  Meldi,  and  may  be  identified  ^ah  iiw  vtt- 
lage  of  Chailly  nearCoulommierA.  and  Orbi  between  Nan!;i:i 
and  Jouy-le-Chatel.  In  the  territories  of  the  Seuones  were 
Ifekdunum,  or  Metiosedum  (Conar  writes  the  name  ap- 
panmthr  both  wajia),  tho  Meclotum  or  perhapB  Motlio> 
tun  of  the  Antonino  Itinerary,  and  tbe  Heteguiin  of  tho 
Peutinger  Table,  on  an  island  of  the  Seine  oppoiiloHoiun; 
and  Condate,  now  Montereau-Faut  Yonno. 

In  tho  middle  ages  thity  pari  ><!  France  was  included  partly 
in  the  lie  de  France,  parliy  m  Champagne.  The  enstcm 
parts,  which  belonged  to  Champagno,  were  iiicludeil  in  the 
district  of  Brio  Champenoisc ;  the  woMorn  parts,  vliich  be- 
longed to  the  He  de  1' ranee,  were  included  m  Ibo  district  of 
Ooelleb  which  belonged  to  the  He  de  France  pniporlyso 
rmllad;  and  inthedistriets  of  Brje  Fran^aise  aim  Gmtinais 
Fiaofaia.  It  was  the  scene  of  wariiwo  during  tho  long 
struggle  to  expel  the  Bngbsh  in  (he  time  of  Charles  VII. ; 
and  many  of  the  towns  were  tukon  and  retakoD  in  tbe 
course  of  the  conlesit. 

.SKINE  ET  OlSE,  ;\  departmout  of  F..ui<l'.  Ijuunded 
on  tbe  north  by  liie  department  of  Oi»e,  on  the  east  by  that 
of  Seine  ct  Marne,  on  the  south  by  that  of  Luiret,  on  the 
west  by  that  of  Eurc  et  I.A>ir,  and  on  the  north-we^t  by  that 
of  Euro.  The  department  of  Seine  is  ontltely  enclosed  by 
this  dopartmant.  The  form  of  the  department  of  Seine  ot 
Oiioiseompaet:  tho  greatest  length  is  tnm  the  benka  of 
the  Bpte  below  St  Clair,  in  the  north-west,  to  the  jiuu  liuii 
of  tho  ihreo  dcpariineiiLs  I-oiret,  Seine  et  Oise,and  Seme  ot 
M;u  lie.  I  ll  tho  soutli-rasi,  7U  tmh'!. :  liic  ;j;ieateBt  breadth  at  | 
right  angles  lo  the  len(2th  is  fiutn  thu  junction  of  tho  three 
departments  of  One,  Seine  ct  Oise.  and  Seine  et  Marne. 
on  tho  north  ca;>t.  to  the  western  bofder  of  tbe  department, 
between  Houdan  and  F.petnon,  S2  uileS>  The  area  of  the 
oeparttuent  u  e«timat«Hl  at  2169  square  milos»  being  under 
the  average  area  of  the  dcparlmenta  of  Franee^  ana  nther 
raoalor  than  tho  oot^oint  areas  of  the  English  counties  of 
Wilu  and  Berks.  The  population  in  vna  448.1(30;  in 
IS.tO  it  was  449,i&.'.  ^h  lAL:Ig  an  increase  m  live  years  of 
only  MOJ,  or  less  tli  iti  (i  I  |  «rr  tent.,  and  pivin^  '207  inha- 
Jitanls  to  a  MjU-ui-  imU-.  H  ith  in  aiii'umt  ami  lii  iHr.y  of 
Population  it  iii  coiiiidurably  above  tiie  average  of  Franco, 
mid  bUo  superior  lo  the  English  counties  with  which  we 
have  compated  it.  Vcrsuilks.  the  chief  town,  u  11  miles 
we«l-soulh-wost  of  Paris  through  Sivies. 

Tbe  surfaoo  is  undulating,  but  none  of  the  hilk  are  of  suf- 
ficient heii^ht  or  importance  to  citiitn  psriieular  notice.  .\ 
nerniw  strip  along  the  wt'sterri  bti;  h  r  is  o<  (  upied  by  tlio 
formatioas  of  the  cretaceous  |.ir  i.p  ;  .lu  l  ihr  rest  of  the  de- 
p;inineiit  by  the  tertiary  fjrni.ii-tui- i  t  tin-  i  lialL  I  imi; 
I'aris.  Its  mineral  proJuctions are  not  iniportant:  there  :s 
iieiilicr  iron  nor  any  oilier  metal,  nur  coul :  excellent  free- 
stone fur  building,  litbograpbic  stuues.  saiMlstwoe  for  paviug, 
Itypeum^ehaUt,  narl  in  folaiahloqQaatity,  potisGi*««ia7,  both 


for  porcelain  and  common  earthenware,  ami  )»<  at  are  due 
There  are  mineral  waters  at  Enghien  lco  Ham-,  in  lb- 
valley  of  Montmorency,  Vi  or  13  miles  north  >'t  I'  n  is.  . 
frequented  in  the  season;  and  at  Montligtwu,  iu  itm  soim 
nciglibourhood :  thoseof  HODlflipHMI  tN  dmlyfaoilAI  tlUM 
of  Koghien  aio  sulphnRMiS. 

The  whole  department  brfongs  to  tho  basin  of  tbo  Smmc 
wliirh  river  enters  llie  department  on  tbe  east  side.  Di>t  ht 
fr nil  Curheil,  and  Hows  (lirout^h  it  in  a  north-western  diA^- 
Imii,  but  with  many  remarkable  belids,  until  it  fniiiUy  qu.:. 
11  beluM'  the  junctlou  of  the  Kpte.  Ail  tbe  ct>ur»e  of  <tv 
river  between  these  points  does  not  however  beloiif^  to  lii  ■ 
department,  but  part  of  it  belongs  to  that  of  Seaie,  »b«k 
as  already  obserrcd,  is  enclostMl  oy  this.  Tiie  ATarnehas* 
small  part  of  its  course  in  tho  «aa(«rn  part  of  ibia  detect 
inent ;  and  tho  Oiso  flows  for  some  nilos  Ouvagli  lit 
northern  part,  from  above  Beauinont-sur-Oise  to  its  junt^xv 
with  the  Seine.  These  are  the  principal  rivore:  and  > 
I  ihteeiif  them  are  navigable  thrmicjliout  that  part  of  il..:- 
ODiiTM-  wliii'h  belongs  lo  this  (lui  arinii  iil.  Of  smaitC 
'ireains,  the  Veres  and  the  Epic  tUi'.v  into  the  .Seine  on  if- 
right  bank,  and  the  Essonne  and  the  Ori(c  on  the  Left:  k 
the  western  part  of  ihe  department,  the  Vesgre  Hows  brit 
the  Eure.  a  tributary  of  the  BoilN^  HO  part  of  whoso  eoeat 
belongs  to  this  departuettt* 

The  only  navigable  canal  is  the  Ourcq  Cane),  wbaek 
crosses  the  east  side  of  the  department,  from  the  di^^rt- 
raent  of  Seine  ct  Marne  to  ihai  <jf  Seine  The  i  u  a: 
punillel  to  the  Oisc  will  have  part  ot  its  ruurke  in  IL;- 
department  :  aiul  a  e.inal  f'i<iin  I'ontnise  to  Pans  has  bts-t 
projected.  Tho  Matntenon  Cannl  was  intended  to  krin. 
the  waters  of  the  Eure  to  Versailles,  but  has  uv^vt  Wi  i 
finislied.  Tbe  ottoial  aialemsnt  ttf  the  inland  navigation  t: 
the  doparlOMDl  b  as  ftnUows:— 

Utm.  Wks. 

Seine  .  ,  87 

Mntlii;  .  .  6 

Oisc  .  .  S6 

—  lit 

Canal . 

Ouraq  .  •  6 

There  ««rOb«n  Jan.  U  1637,  twonty-aix  Roatoa  SUtpim. 
or  Kuvemment  mds,  having  an  sfgtegato  loogth  af  4.r 

miles,  viz.  353  miles  in  good  repair,  bb  miles  out  vf  r  . 
and  9  miles  unfinished.    The  principal  are  those  li^ia  I't- 
by  Reaumont-aur-Oise,  tu  Heauvais  and  Calais  ;  from  Pl.-. 
by  Lnzart  bes.  lo  Clenimiii  and  Amiens ;  from  Pans  to  L*  • 
ami  Mulls,  w  ith  a  branch  by  Louvres  to  Peronne  end  Ciia- 
bray  ;  iroiu  Paris  to  Cbfiloot^r-Marne  and  Sirasbcur 
from  Paris  to  Dgon  and  GoDOVU;  from  Pa^l^  by  Vill«n«-L^. 
S  t.  Georges,  to  Ausom  and  Lyon,  and  by  Corboil  to  Moobr' 
and  Lyon  (of  all  which  reads  only  a  small  poriioB  io  ia  ik> 
department) ;  from  Paris,  by  Montlh^ry,  Arpajon,  ElrMij. 
Elanipus,  and  Angerville,  to  Orleans'  and  the  south  < 
Eraiiee ;    frutn  Paris,  by  Versailles  and  R.uiiliouril- 1  r 
(.'iiarlres,  Tmus,  and  the  south-wesi  ot  France;    -u  wt^-r-'. 
ro.id  lu  Charires,  by  Rochefort,  St.  Arnould,  and  Aiih- 
and  a  road  by  Versailles  nnJ  Houdan  to  Aien^on  mad 
west  of  Franco;  and  roails  from  Puin,  SuOwrm^^ 
Poissy,  Meulan,  and  Montes,  to  Evroux  and  Oaen  ;  and 
Pontoise  on  one  band  to  Kouon,  and  on  the  other  to  Thty^ 
Tbe  deparlnmilal  roads  had  at  the  same  time  an  ^^grrx^ 
length  of  41S  mlloi.  viz.  S4«  miles  in  good  repair.  6J  ai-^ 
out  of  repair,  and  4  tulles  uiinnishcd.    Thn  hjn  m^h  ^ 
an  aggregale  length  of  abuui  ^Oim  mile*. 

The  climate  is  tcmi>erate  and  he  il:!iy  ,  the  soil,  gcticn-  • 
speaking,  sandy,  una  by  no  means  fertile  by  nature.  . ; 
rendered  productive  by  the  facility  which  Pans  prt.-^n:< 
obtuining  manure,  and' by  tbe  stimulus  ipven  to  eulu\e:- 
by  the  proximity  of  so  ready  a  market  as  the  capitttL  Tti 
area  of  tbe  dot»rtmont  may  he  estimated  in  round  num;-  r 
at  l.4U0.4tOI>  acres,  of  which  about  990.000  Dcre*.  or  j^s . 
two-thirds,  are  under  the  ji!i.iiL;h.     Tlie  pnncip&i  pTi.  • 
cultivated  is  wheul,  in  whu  h,  as    e.l  u>  m  Harlev,  the  |r 
ducc  1*  double  the  averatre  pioJure  ul'  the  iii  (>  n  lioent*  :  •- 
rvo  and  masltn  (wheat  and  ryoimxi  li  lii.-  prtHhice  is  a...  r, 
il.f!  averaij'c;   but  in  oats  it  falls  v,  r\  ■   ri-ndembly  W. » 
the  average.    Very  few  potatoes  and  but  Utile  bt4r.k«bi>i 
are  grown;  and  of  niaixc  searcoly  any.  Plihio  of  oe«*y  fc.. . 
and  hemp  are  eultivatod. 
Tbt meadow  and  gviaa  iaada  anioubC  to  M,i»eojK$rwc.  ^. 
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thcM  m  about  23,000  aerai  of  hMtli  or  opon  pattura.  The 

number  of  horses  is  vi n  considerable;  they  are  employed 
ill  almost  all  agru  uliural  labours.  The  nis  is  comnaon. 
Till-  iiuinlu'r  lif  cows  i.>  very  i^roat,  ujDi'o  tlinn  'hiulilc  the 
average  number  in  othci- deiiartniL'siis;  llieir  mUk  caiiln- 
hules  lo  supply  Puns  :  the  iiiinibLr  uf  oxen  and  of  bulls  is 
kiaoU.  Sheep  are  \^ry  numerous;  ovon  in  the  number  of 
tboteoftbe  indigenous  breeds  the  department  is  above  iho 
•fiflnge:  and  to  Uw  nambor  of  morinoa  and  cro^-breed^s  it 
it  Tory  or  abora  it  It  «u  at  Ranbouillet,  in  tills  depart- 
ment, that  the  merino  was  flnt  naturaltaed  ia  Praooa ;  and 
tlie  flocks  of  that  neighbourbood  are  alill  daily  contributing 
to  the  improvement  of  tlic  bvetfl  of  slieep  tlirouglioiit  FtancL'. 
The  long- wooled  Eii^;lii!i  ^lu•l•|)  ll.n  i*  also  been  natuia!i>c(l, 
and  have  been  propa'^;ii>-<l  to  a  consKirrablo  cxti  at. 

The  vineyards  occupy  about  40.UUU  acres:  they  are  ex- 
ceedingly produclive,  but  the  wiM  it  for  the  most  part  of 
inferior  ((Ualiiy.  Th«  red  vinaa  RTown  at  Andr£qri  on  Uie 
right  bank  of  the  Seine,  jtttt  below  the  jaoction  of  UieOiae, 
round  Mantes,  and  at  Aihia^  on  the  Seme,  above  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Y^res,  arc  considered  pretty  Rood :  that  Of  Ar- 
jjontouil,  which  was  otxir  in  In^'h  rc-[  i;'  .  1  ;i.s  degenerated: 
the  while  wine  m',  Mijjiiaiix,  near  L  uijuiiituu.  is  also  tolera- 
bly j;uO<l.  The  gardens  and  uiciianls  occupy  I 't,ui:ii  acre-.. 
Tue  apple  and  poar  are  cuUivatuU  in  the  nortb-weitiern 
corner  uf  the  department,  wbcro  the  vine  does  not  thrive,  to 
prodiioe  tbe  cider  and  prry  which  form  the  common  drink 
of  die  {nhabilants.  The  clierriea  of  llontuurency  and  Vi- 
lainM  Mar  Poissy,  the  dga  of  Ar^tauil  and  Carriiraa^ 
both  on  tbe  riRht  bank  of  tho  Seiae^  Hm  gootaborriM 
r.  tt  clict  near  St.  Cloud,  aaitMstrawbariiMof  llonUh^,  | 
ui  u  much  esteemed.  j 

Poultry  is  not  very  abuiirlant ;  and  game,  once  plcnliful, 
lia<i  l>eooiiie  rare.  Uees  sue  kept  in  considerable  number  in 
»r>mc>  places.  The  streams  and  pools  abound  with  fish,  a-  ' 
pecially  the  trout,  eel,  carp,  pikOtand  perch;  the  tench, 
barbel,  roach,  gudgeon,  anu  blMk  are  taVen,  the  last  for  its 
tcalet,  wbich  are  used  in  tbe  BUkonfaoture  of  fldta  pearla. 
Ciantharklcs.  or  Spannli  (lie*,  and  Whet,  are  obtained  in 

•onic  plnrc<i,  and  I'otm  an  articli,'  trade. 

Tiie  <iepartu>cut      divided  into  m\  arruudisscniciils,  as 
follows:— 


Slluntion.  Aipa  in  Can- 

^q.  Milr«.  ton<. 

Versailles    Cenlrnl  10 

Mautt  i         N  W.  33'.»  5 

Rtimbouilkt    W.  313  5 

<    ubeil            E.  218  4 

Pdutoise      N.£.  431  7 

8.  310  4 


Com- 
nuiirt. 
114 
127 
II!) 
94 
164 
69 


I'nfiuUtioa  In 
1H3I  line. 

130.741  133.5jl 
60,785  r,u.:>:>i) 
60,116  tiG,jU 
if..753  56,73S 
9'A»77  91.4i7 
41,308  41.06S 


2169     35     687   44S,1S0  449.5S2 
A  later  account  gives  llic  nun^biir  of  cantons  (districts, 
eaeh  under  a  justtoe  of  the  peace)  at  36 :  we  know  not  in 
whieb  arrondiHeraent  the  addition  has  been  made. 

In  the  arrobdiiaement  of  Veraailtes  are — Versailles  (pop. 
in  1831.  «t.477;  in  1836,  29,209),  on  the  great  western  road 
[VKttS4iLLKs]:  .'\ri:cnteuil.  pop.  4542  [ARGBrrrBQll.] ;  and 
•Meulrvn.  5K>p.  ib-'ni,  uii  the  right  bank  of  the  Seine:  and 
Mou'l  m,  pop.  1775  town.  !ti.:'>  wlmle  commune;  SiHris. 

Sop.  ^i'M;  St.  Cloud,  pop.  1935  [Cl^fP.  St.]:  Marly; 
luel,  V"r  '-^l?;  8t.  Germain-en-liye,  pop.  lu,i>71  [C.tu- 
UAis,  St.];  and  Poi-ssy,  pop.  2350,  on  or  near  the  left  bank. 
Meulan  tnuflfetiuenlly  contested  in  the  wars  of  the  English 
•a  France,  and  in  tbe  civil  strife  of  tbe  Armagnacs  and 
fiburguigitona.  Albrt  bnilton  an  iiland  of  the  Seme  oppo- 
-  to  the  town  was  vainly  besieged  by  tbo  Duke  of  Maycnne 
in  the  wars  of  the  JLea(;ue.  The  town  is  partly  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  ri\ ur,  oil  a  r:sing  t;ruiiud,  i>arlly  in  tlie  small 
island  on  w  hich  tbe  fort  :>Icjim1.  from  whali  are  two  brid>;es 
lo  ihei'PiVAite  banks:  it  is  tulcrably  well  built,  and  has  a 
parish  cliun  li :  anutlu  r  church,  now  desecrated  and  um.hI 
•ft  a  cniu-m»rket ;  and  an  anlicnt  hcapttal.  Woolcombers' 
e»tdak  wooUeo  yarn  and  eioth.  kntiusr,  boeiery.aod  ebemical 
prodaetioin  are  manufoetured;  tbere  are  many  Ibar-nii  .  ^^ 
^ii'I  trade  is  carried OO  m  cattle,  corn,  leatbar,  nMtOCIjr.aud 
aas  'l wares.  There  are  two  yearly  fairs.  Stone  it  quarried 
in  the  neighbourlioo<l,  Meudon  was  colebrateJ  for  an  an- 
tient  chiiteau,  occupied  at  different  times  by  the  Cardinal  of 
Guise,  and  by  Louvom,  niimstcr  of  L/xu;.  XIV.  In  the 
early  period  of  the  Revoluttou  it  »a*  devoted  to  the  trial  of 
improvements  in  the  construction  of  artillery ;  and  having 
beta  mieli  io^uad  by  tba  wnrka  canied  oii»  waa  damoUibed 


in  1804.  A  laoond  palace,  built  in  tiio  reign  of  LouitXIV. 

by  the  second  Dauphin,  his  grandson,  was  made  au  i:n]  1 1  al 
residi-ncc  by  Napoifon.  and  is  yet  standing' :   u  cui  iiuands 
an  extensive  jirospcct.    There  arc  several  country-house* 
al  Mtudwii,  and  a  ^''.avs-houso  and  a  pottery  in  Lowe:  Meu- 
don, on  the  bnnk^  ol  the  river.    Rabelais  was  appointed 
cun^,  or  parish  priest,  of  Meudon,  but  never  ditcharged  tbe 
duties.    Sevres  consbits  chielly  of  one  vciy  long  atoKt,OQ 
the  road  bom  Paris  to  Versailles ;  tbe  houiea  are junanilty 
well  baiU.  Tbere  is  an  antient  <3otbie  church.  Tvo  royal 
porcelain  manufactory  occupies  an  immense  buildint; :  it 
comprehends  a  collection  of  specimens  of  foreign  portelain, 
an<l  of  the  raw  maloriaUof  which  they  are  made;  of  all  the 
vatictus  of  French  porcelain,  carlhunware.  and  pottery, 
with  tile  raw  materiaU  of  these;  lind  a  third  collection  of 
specimuuit  ot  works  produced  in  the  -n.anufaclory  it^df, 
cnronologically  arranged.     Porcelam-clay  is  dug  in  the 
neighbourhood.    Artidei  of  enamel,  chemical  products, 
earthenware,  and  Cashmetie  shawls  aro  made  at  Siviea; 
and  tbere  ave  a  laiiryard.  a  brewery*  and  a  reflning-house 
for  oil.   Considerable  trade  in  wine  and  other  articles  is 
carried  on.    Tlu  rc  is  ,x  brid^'c  i>v>  r  the  Seine.    Tbere  waa 
some  *har|>  liyliiirii;  lietuecii  the  Frunch  and  I'lussians 
iiere  in  isij.     Maily  had  formerly  a  royal  palace  and  gar- 
dens, now  de&tru}ed  :  ii  is  remarkable  for  its  forcint(-pu(np 
and  aqueduct  for  the  conveyance  of  water  to  Versailles :  the 
pump  raises  the  water  to  the  height  of  above  500  feet.  Ruel 
contains  the  palace  of  Mulmaison,  the  residence  of  the  em- 
press Jotephina  before  and  after  her  divorce.   She  died 
oere  in  1814,  and  the  palaee  was  pillaged  by  the  allies 
in  ISl.'j.     .1  iscphmc*'!  tomb  is  in  the  dmrch  of  Ruel. 
There  are  iil»u  In  rc  a  palace  built  by  Luidiiial  Richelieu, 
and  extensive  bai  rack-.  Tbe  caily  kiiifjsof  the  Capet  family 
bad  a  palace  at  Pu(&t>y,  and  St.  L^uh  was  baptized,  if  not 
born,  in  that  town.    It  sufrerL<l  tu  ihewart  of  the  English: 
and  in  1  j61  a  celebrated  conference, '  iheColloquy  of  Poi»sy,' 
was  held  there  between  some  of  the  Catholic  clergy  and 
some  of  the  Reformed  with  Theodore  Besa  at  their  heed. 
The  town  is  old  and  ill  built,  with  narrovt  craoked,  dirty 
streets,  and  a  large  but  irregular  market-place :  then  is  a 
very  long  narrow  bridge  oter  the  channels  end  islands  of 
the  SeajL".    Some  parts  of  the  old  town-wall  arc  yet  stand- 
ing.   Tlie  parish  church  is  a  fine  Gothic  budding  of  cou- 
siderable  annqiiiiy.    Tlie  tbnt  m  wbicb  S;.  Louis  was  bap- 
tiEcd  is  preserved  in  a  cha)>e),  the  painted  windows  of  which  « 
represent  his  birth.  There  arc  an  antient  hosipital  at  Pois»y. 
and  a  bouse  of  correction,  in  which  the  priaoneiaaro  kept 
to  bard  lidxmr.  The  manufacture  of  soda,  aiMp,  and  mu- 
riatic acid ;  t«Uow-ineltiii|t  KriDdiDgeani«  oiid  tbe  aHUung  of 
light  hats  of  whalebone  and  osier,  are  carried  on :  there  are 
three  weekly  markot<),  one  a  great  catlle-nnuket  f;rr  the 
supjdv  ot  Parili;  and  there  is  «omo  trade  in  corn.  The  village 
of  St.  Cyr.  neer  VenaUlcs,  has  m  military  lebool.  [CvH. 
Sr.]  _  . 

In  the  arrondisscment  of  Mantes  arc— Mantes,  pop.  iu 
1831,4143;  in  l^:!r..381B;  Lnnay.and  Roche-Guyon,  on  the 
Seine ;  St.  Clair,  on  the  Epte ;  Magny,  on  the  road  from  Parie 
to  Rouen:  and  Uoudan,popL  1839, on  that  from  Paris  la 
Alen^on.  Mantes  was,  in  tberafotMy  of  the  French  monarvhy. 
one  of  its  bulwarks  towards  Normandie.  It  was  taken  and 
burned,  a.d.  I0»7,  by  Guillaume  or  William  the  Conqueror, 
wbodicd  from  a  burt  received  here.  It  sullcrcd  ri:]:catedly  in 
the  Enghshwarsi  m  the  fyuneenlli  and  tilicenili  ccniunes: 
and  had  some  share  in  the  troubles  of  tbe  Fiondi  in  tbe 
f^eventcenth.  The  town  is  well  situated  on  the  lett  bank  of  the 
Seine,  and  communicate-^  by  two  handsome  stone  bridges 
(conneeting  the  banks  of  the  river  with  an  intervening 
islet)  with  the  village  or  town  of  I^tnay  on  the  oppeaito 
bank,  wliich,  though  a  separate  coromooe,  maybe  regarded 
as  a  suburb  of  Mantes,  the  population  of  which  it  rauee  to 
between  oimO  and  IjOoO.  Tiie  bouM's  are  well  budt,  and 
the  strcol*  are  adorned  by  ittui  fuunluiiis.  Tlicro  arc  plea- 
sant walks,  some  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine.  The  church  is 
a  fine  Gothic  building,  with  two  lofty  towers;  and  there  are 
m  antient  tower,  which  is  the  remain  of  an  old  church  of  St. 
Maclou;  two  hoopitals.  one  for  the  !<iok,the  other  for  tbe 
aged ;  end  a  public  library  of  4000  volavMs.  Saltpetre, 
leather,  cspeciallv  eieellent  caUbkia,  eoane  lineoa  and 
hosiery,  are  made':  there  arenutDerous  tan  and  flour  wilMi 
and  trade  ia  carried  on  in  wine,  It  atlu  r,  and  corn.  Tlicre  are 
six  yearly  fairs.  La  Roch«»-Gu>oii  is  on  tbe  n.ubt  bank  of 
ibe  river,  and  is  commanded  by  a  urecipitous  rock  or  cliff 

surmounted  by  an  (uitient  tower.  Immediately  at  tbe  foot 
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of  tlMcUir  w«  easUe  omuision.  purtljr  anttcnt,  yarily  mo- 
ditrn,  eommuntcaling  with  the  luwn  by  a  niiblerroneouB 
■Mirctie  eut  in  the  rock.  St.  Clair,  dikiinguishcd  as 
St.  Clair  »ur-Epte,  IS  the  place  wIkjc  Cliarlc'  the  Simple 
signpil  ih»s  treaty  surrcndorm^  Nm  in.mdiL'  to  K  >llo  the 
Hcrtliiun;)  [  Ni >i!vtANr>lK.J  It  li.i^  iIil"  ic-uiaii;=.  f_S  u 
baronmt  castic,  a  huimila<:;p  (snul  t>>  havi-  hwn  tiie  re- 
sidence and  place  of  inartyrl  Mii  uf  St. Clair  tii  the  ninth 
eoDtury),  tbe  fountftiu  of  which  U  much  reuirtcd  to  fur 
the  care  of  tora  oyei.  Hagnjr  i*  in  the  valley  of  the 
Aubetto,  «  MQoll  iiKaoi  flowing  into  Uie  Epta:  it  at 
well  built,  and  there  are  some  pleMtnt  conntry>houfet 
aruund.  Tlier^' ore  h  -  1'.  ]iari:ih  churfli  and  an  hospital. 
Hosiery  ntni  U  atlu  r  au?  !>i.imifapture?1  ;  and  linde  in  cattle, 
cijrii,  and  liidc'^is  cavru-d  on.  Thcii-  arc  twi)  Xfaily  lalr^  anfl 
a  weekly  luaikei.  iloudaii,  at  llie  cutitiuL'iicc  uC  two  small 
streams  which  join  the  Eure,  has  an  antKiii  (hun-h,  an 
old  towor  of  unknown  oricin  and  singular  furin,  and  •  great 
toAt  in eoro,  ctlvos.  poultrv,  and  wool.  There  u« siroekly 
aawkot  tn4  three  eomideraUe  yculj  ealtle-fiiin. 

In  ihe  orrondiHement  of  Rtmbouillot  are— >RBinbmiiIlet 
pop.  in  1831,  2522  town,  3147  whole  commune;  in  1B3G, 
30U6  for  thecororaunc  ;  on  the  road  fi-oro  Paris  to  Chartres; 
Moiilfoit  L' Aiiiiir.ry,  piij).  HI?,  between  the  road  to  CLai- 
trcs  ami  lhal  to  Alemjot) ;  St.  LeRcr,  on  the  V«.-.gJc,  winch 
joins  till-  Eure;  Limours,  Rot-hcforl,  St,  ,\rnould,  and 
Ablii,  on  the  second  road  to  Chnrtre* ;  niul  Chcvreuj*,  pop. 
1507t  between  the  two  road,  fr  isn  Paris  to  Chartres ;  and 
Dourdan,  pop.  2193  town,  2555  whole  commune,  on  the 
Or^e,  a  small  feeder  of  the  Seine.  Kambouiilet  haR  a  royal 
chStcBu,  peitlf  built  of  brick,  and  of  tbe  time  of  Henri  1 V., 
partly  of  older  date,  especially  a  round  tower  in  which 
rnincois  I.  died :  tliL-  jiark  and  liordcn-.  weif  laid  out  by 
Ja;  Noire.  There-  is  a  Inrsje  wood  stM  l.i  <1  wjili  j;ame.  It 
was  at  K.miliuuil'.tt  ihat  Charles  ,\.  aiti mpti  d  lo  r.dl)  Ins 
troops  ttliur  'ihti  ilirco  days'  at  Pans  tin  IhlO),  but  the 
advance  of  the  Parisians  compcliiHl  him  to  willulraw.  There 
i»  a  royal  sheepfold,  cstablislicd  by  Louis  XVI.,  who  also 
established  a  model  farm.  It  was  hero  thitt  the  merino 
ahcep  was  fint  naturalixed.  Sheep-fiirining.  and  especially 
the  breedinjr  of  merinos,  is  punaed  b^  »everal  persons. 
Thei'o  are  a  town-hall,  built  by  Louis  \  VI.,  and  un  hos- 
pital. Sandstone  is  quarried  in  the  nciKhbourhoo<l ;  and 
then-  .TIL'  two  wickly  corn-marki  t ^,  oik-  of  tlicm  vi-i  v 
coiisi  lijiah't'.  and  lliro-  yenrlv  fairs,  ono  ('s|n.'iMal|v  fji-  wool. 
Jiloiiifiiit d'Aniaury  is  i,iUrutil.  \v(dl  lunlt,  un  the  slope 
and  at  the  foot  of  a  small  hiU.  the  summit  of  which  is 
crowned  by  the  ruins  of  an  old  castle.  The  parish  church 
it  a  large  Gothic  building  with  ttaiacd  glass  windows :  there 
it  an  hosoital.  Trade  is  carried  on  in  com.  cheese,  fruit, 
cattle,  and  horaea:  there  are  four  jvirly  Ibirt.  At  Limours 
pottery  is  made,  milUlonoi  are  quarried,  and  trade  in  corn 
is  carried  on:  there  are  two  yearly  fairs.  The  cluirch  is 
large  and  well  built :  there  was  formerly  a  mansuui.  whiuh 
beloni^ed  t  i  Diana  de  Poitiers,  to  Cardinal  Richelieu, 
and  to  Gasluii.  duki-  of  Orleans,  brother  of  Louis  XIII. 
Rorlicfort  has  the  mnains  uf  an  aniient  fortress.  Cotton 

iarn  is  spun  hen.  At  St.  Arnould  or  Arnouli.  sometimes 
ittinguislied  at  Sl  AmoaU  en  Yvolines.  cotton-spinning 
and  weaving  are  carried  on,  and  there  are  bleach-grouada. 
Bono  remaina  of  tbe  anttent  IbrtiHeationa  of  the  town  atill 
exiatt  AUia  hat  two  yearly  fairs  far  cattle,  mercery,  and 
hardware!.  Chevrcosc  has  tan  yards ;  a  considerable  trade 
in  corn,  catlh-,  and  won]  i-,  cariiutl  on;  and  tlu  rc  h  a  con- 
sitlcrablo  tile  siiid  l>r»€k  y.inl  iir:vr  ihv  to«n.  Four  yearly 
fairs  nrc  Indd.  There  are  s,)inc  ru  ns  of  an  old  ca-^ilo.  i  lio 
to»  ii  MitlV  rol  much  in  the  civil  and  English  wars  of  the 
ritt.cniii  1  ihtury.  Dourdan  wat  formerlya  place  of  strength: 
it  retains  the  ruina  of  a  very  anticat  castle,  lately  occupied 
a*  a  houso  of  oorraction;  and  there  is  an  aniicnt  church. 
With  a  eenlral  towa  nmarkable  for  its  height,  and  two 
other  toweta  at  the  weat  end.  flilh  afoekinft,  coane  wool- 
lone,  eotton-yarn  and  cotton  (^oods,  and  boir  aro  made  ;  and 
trade  it  earned  on  in  corn,  wool,  and  woollen  cloth.  La 
Bruy«ro  was  bem  near  Dotudan.  Donrdaii  haa  a  houie  of 

correclioM. 

I n  the  a  r FM n d iMiemeii t  of  Corboil  are — OoibriUpop.  in  1 83 1 . 
3708;  in  ibM.  3iiOu ;  at  the  conaueneo of  the Btionne with 
the  Some:  Villeneuve  St.  Georgea.  at  tbe  junetion  of  the 
Y^rt-.  with  the  Seine;  and  Laojuraeau.  pop^  SOSR  town, 
l:3uh  whole  ooainiune;  MentlhArv.  pop.  1S4^  town.  ]M« 
whole  eoraniune;  andArpajon,  pop.  2165,  on  the  roal 
ftem  Paris  to  Orl^^aot.  Cdrbetl  wu  a  place  of  some  im-  • 


porUneo  in  the  eatlior  peiioda  of  the  Preneh  monnrcbj ; 

Abelaid  resided  and  taught  here  (Ot  a  abort  time.  It  wu 
repeatedly  attacked  in  the  English  and  domestic  ware  of  tLr 

loui ii  i-nili,  (Itii-ciuli,  and  siMt'enth  centuries.  The  lowr,  i> 
(In  uk-d  iiKii  tw  >  parts  l>y  t  lie  river  Seine ;  Vieux  or  OldCot-J>c... 
oil  l!ie  ni;(it  liaiils,  is  the  sinuller  yari,  anil  is  ruirar  li'^l  t 
^uburbof  the  in  re  iinpurlanl  pnrt.  ISeuf  or  New  C^rUeii.  i  it 
the  left  bank;  the  iwu  are  united  by  a  good  sloi^c  bri<]jir. 
There  it  another  stone  bridge  over  the  Kssonne,  which  b«tff 
joint  Ihe  Seine.  There  are  aevcr.d  churches  an  hoapitaJ.  a 

K'ton,  a  theatre,  a  corn-marketi  and  a  flour- magasiar. 
ere  are  one  or  two  government  oflIe«t.and  an  aprtcultars} 
society.  Cotton-\arn.  )  i  iiited  calicoes,  pu))Cr,  leather,  ijlu. 
refined  sugar,  and  ]>i|H  s  or  hoses  lor  engines,  woven  in  tl_\, 
and  lieiiip  xviiliout -eani,  are  made.    Tne  chief  ti-jile  ts  - 
corn  and  Hour  for  the  supply  of  Panti.  cattle,  and  hor-o 
There  are  more  than  forty  tlour.milU  on  the  Essonr. 
Tlierc  aro  two  weekly  mtrkett  and  one  yearly  fair.  Vill« 
ncuve  St.  Georges  is  built  on  tlw  summit  and  slopv  of  i 
pleasant  hill,  Tbate  are  a  augar-reftning^heoae.  a  tuc-faf4, 
an  oil-store,  and  wme-stotea.  Lonjumean,or  Loagjameii. 
has  some  lart;e  tan  yard«,  and  a  eunsiderablc  trade  in  cvtr, 
Hour,  wine,  fiuit,  pulse,  hnl*»,  and  cattle.   There  are  fot: 
■  yearly  fairs.    Xlontlht-ry  is  memorable  for  t!io  b  nt'e  f.  . 
I  near  it  (a  d.  1465)  between  Louis  XI.  and  C'IuuIls  Ic  Tt- 
meraiie,  count  of  Cliarotai^,  aflcrwards  duke  ot  llounjo^i?. 
then  at  the  head  of  the  '  Ligue  du  Bten  Public*    [^i  e 
ooo.XK  ]   Tbe  town  is  built  on  the  slope  of  a  hill,  of  which 
the  summit  is  occnpied  by  an  antiant  tower,  the  doqmt  of 
a  former  cattle,  liiere  am  alto  an  antient  town-ban  and 
hospital.  Trade  is  carried  on  in  cattle,  and  there  are  four 
yearly  fairs.    Arpnjon  has  tan  yards  and  breweries:  and 
carru'4  on  trade  in  CMrn.  flour,  piiUe,  cahes.  pi;;*,  pouUrv. 
mill  biitti  r:  it  Iium  ii  larye  weekly  luaiket  itua  three  yeai'; 
fan  -. 

In  the  arrondisscmentof  Pontoi^te  are  — Pontoi*e.  popt:!i- 
tion kl  1631, 4079  town, 5,45H  whole  commune:  in  lbi3C.  ^tOI 
oommnne;  and  Beaumont, population  1892  [BaAtmoTr^ci 
the  Olte ;  Marines,  on  the  roaa  from  Paris  to  uieppa  ;  Moe;- 
morency,  between  the  Dieppe  and ChUis  roads ;  Luza(c!.<~. 
on  the  Oilnis  road;  and  Louvres,  and  Gone^^e,  pofu^j 
tion  2 M  7.  one  upon  and  the  other  ne  ar  the  roa  !  to  t  irabr=» 
Pontoisie  existed  in  the  Roman  tunes,  but  iis  hlilc  notic.  i 
until  ihe  ninth  reiunrv,  wiien  a  castle  was  built  lo  cKv-v 

j  the  incursions  of  the  Northmen  or  Normans,    ft      *  re- 
peatedly taken  and  re-taken  tn  tin-  I'.n^lish  va;*  .  '  iki 

I  flfleentli  century;  and  was  taken  by  Henri  III.  an<I  Hear 
of  Navarro  in  the  war  of  the  League.    Louis  XI V.  wtits 

I drew  to  Pontoise  during  the  troablea  of  Ihe  Fronde.  Tht 
town  it  built  parti v  on  thetummft  and  tMe,  partly  at  the 
I  base  of  a  hill  on  the  right  hank  of  the  Oi-e   o-.or  vf  ■ 
I  there  is  a  narrow  inconvenient  hndije  buih  ri  ih'-  -i-vUii  - 
'ceiU'Ky.    Tile  sirci'ts  are  u'i  nci  ally  narrow  and  «  nJin. 
iho^e  kit  the  lowor  part  of  Ihe  town  arc  well  |utveii  ;  th 
which  communicate  between  the  upper  and  lower  part  t- 
so  steep     to  require  steps  in  some  parts  lo  rulKnrr  tbeiii- 
fioults  of  the  ascent.    There  are  twj  churches,  SU  MaclM. 
and  Notre  Dame,  standing  in  large  irregular  open  *w<w> 
planted  with  trees:  that  of  St.  Maclou  is  an  anllKi: 
Gothie  church,  crowned  with  a  lofty  tower.  Tlierc  arc  f».r.i 
remains  of  the  old  (own-wall,  and  of  tbo  tower  of  the  ».-, 
tieiit  cdnii  (di  of  f>i.  Martin.    Tlu-re  is  an  ho^tMial  rcces: 
buiU  un  (lie  banks  uf  the  river ;  and  thcteatea  h!f,*ti  «rli.> . 
a  public  libran',  an  agricultural  sodely,  a  iheaire,  a  vl.---' 
of  mutual  instruction,  and  several  private  scitoota.    S  en 
ornaments,  clocks  and  watrhcs.  muotal  actda  and  «thrT 
chemical  preparations,  starch,  ootton-yam,  and  imiber  are 
manufaciured :  and  trade  is  earned  on  in  oom  ani  flowr  tt^ 
the  stipidy  of  Rurit,  cyptum, and  cattle.  There  is  a  cop^r 
foundry.   Pontoise  has  some  jitdictal  or  fiscal  govemmrr.: 
offices.    There  are  a  tininbcr  of  corn-mills  on  tin-  Ois*  .i- 
on  the  Viosiie.  a  small  stream  w  hicb  h*rp  j.mis  i  he  0:s 
Tlicn-  are  three  yearly  fairs.    Mnriiu'i>  has  tile  anj  brt;^ 
}at<U  und  plaster-kilns  :  thure  are  two  yearly  finrs.  Trada 
is  carried  on  in  cat  tie.  Montmorency  is  on  a  hill  rnniiinl 
ing  the  picturesque  and  beautiful  valley  of  Mnntoac 
The  streets  arc  steep,  but  there  are  some  good  hou 
maritet-fitaoe  is  large  but  imgular,  with  a  nwrhot-betw  m 
the  middle.  The  pariah  ehordi  ia  a  Gotlne  bmldinfr  o^ 
sixteenth  century.    Near  tlie  town  is  the  llermiiji|«r.  - 
small  house,  celebrated  as  the  retreat  of  Rouss«^ii.  and  ;t 
llie  nnisaal  ciinjMser  Gietry.  w  iio  <lied  herein  i^iA.  .,t  ; 

IS  buncd  in  a  tomb  tn  the  garden.   In  the  valicy  iae«r  Use 
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lake  '>f  Moiilmorency  arc  llic  niiiicrnl  writers  <•(  Ent;liict), 
iwpulaiiun  178'J,  which  are  uinilar  in  iheir  cliaructer  and 
pnipcriic«  to  the  walors  of  Bmr^h  in  ihe  P>  rencM.  Thoy 
m  much  ftequ«oiad  in  tha  teiMO*  wbieb  liwU  from  J  una 
to  SeptMBtwr.  Thar*  *n  tmliknt  bat)un»>raoiiM;  and  in 
the  n«ighbourhood  are  plvawnt  walka.  The  purk  of  St. 
Gntien  is  eonncctetl  vitii  Ihe  bathing- rooms.  Common 
lai-o  and  eiulninilery  aie  inaile  at  Montmorency,  and  trade 
i*  carriifd  on  v.\  fiuii  ut"  cwvy  Uiiui,  pspccinlty  eliesnula  and 
exit-llent  chenies.  Tiierc  is  a  coiuKk-raUlL"  ueckly  market. 
Lutarchcs  ha«  an  antivnt  abbey,  now  converted  nitoa  coun- 
toy-bouse,  and  an  lioKpiial.  Metal  buttons  and  lace  are 
OMtBuracturcil ;  and  tniiitle  is  carried  on  in  corn  and  cattle. 
Tbvra  are  two  yearly  lain.  Lourrcs  is  built  partly  on  the 
ilupe  of  a  bill*  partly  in  a  valkf.  I^ea  and  ntuAa  ara 
made;  trade  it  carried  on  in  cattle;  and  tbere  are  (hica 
yearly  fairr*.  Gi)no5?.c,  '<:  C,  n.i  ,m:>,  wai  tlie  l)irtli-[)lace  of 
PiiiLiPPK  II.,  AubU^iK.  It  hds  a  paiLih  chuich  und  an 
liotpiial.  Fringes,  cotton-yarn,  linens,  and  braid  are  made; 
and  thore  are  bleach  grounds  for  linen:  considerable  trade 
IS  cnrrivd  on  in  com,  bajTi  bonei,  and  cattle:  than  at*  two 
yearly  tain. 

Jn  the  arrondisscmentof  Elampataia— Btampes,  popula- 
Uon  in  1891,  S109 }  ki  1836,  7898  (BxAUfBa;^  on  the  J  nine, 
a  feeder  of  the  Rnionne;  Bstreehy  and  Angerville.  on  the 

r  ciilfrotn  Paris  In Orl'-uix  ;  T.a  Foit'-  .Mcii'i,  cm  tho  Essonric, 
and  MiUy.  population  ISfll  lo«ii,  ^^huli;  ciniiimiiit'. 

At  Eslrechy,  or  Etrechy,  a  coiiRKlerable  trade  n\  liorses  is 
nirricd  on.  Aneervillo  has  a  brewery;  stocking*  are  ma- 
Tiufjctured;  and  trade  carried  on  in  corn,  rattle,  and  wool. 
There  are  two  jrenrly  fairs.  La  Feri£  Alopft,  or  Alais,  is 
pleasantly  aittialsd,  and  was  aniienily  a  place  of  strength. 
Cattmi^yain  ia  apnn,  and  trada  in  horaaa  and  ealtia  ia  ear- 
ned on.  There  are  sanditone-quarriea  near  tba  town. 
Milly  it  plcasanil)'  vilualcrl,  and  ha<f  a  rhurcli,  an  hospital, 
a  inai  ki'i-i]OMst',  and  llie  rviin-s  of  an  niitient  Gothic  ensile, 
which  stood  sveveial  sieges  in  the  wars  vviih  the  Eiii,'lisli 
during  the  reign  of  Charles  VII.  Ttade  is  carried  un  m 
corn  and  cattle  :  there  are  four  yearly  fairs,  at  which  much 
business  is  done  in  ogricuhural  produce,  especially  ^in. 

The  populatiangivaii  abuvc.  whannototberwiteuaMtibad, 
is  that  of  tlia  aonwmiia^  from  tba  caoaaa  of  1831. 

Tha  depaftmant  eomtitntea  tba  diocaeeof  VeraailfeB,  atid 
is  under  the  jurisdii-imri  of  ilic  Coiir  Rovali-  and  i  f  ide 
Acad^mie  TJniversitaue  oi  Paris:  it  is  in  tlie  first  military 
duuion,  iIk-  In  . Ill  (jiiarters  ol  wlm  :i  are  at  Pans.  It  sends 
seven  meoibers  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  In  respect 
of  education  it  is  considerably  in  advance  of  the  average  of 
tha  departments :  of  tba  young  men  enrolled  in  the  military 
oenMaof  1828-29,  56  m  every  lOU  eiMlId  lead  and  write; 
the  number  in  tba  avaraca  of  tba  departmanta  being  abont 
39  in  the  180. 

Id  the  earliest  historical  period  this  part  of  France  was 
included  in  the  territories  of  the  Parisii,  who  dwelt  in  the 
central  and  eastern  (  iri  :  the  Veliocasscs,  or  Vclocasses,  in 
the  uurihoro  part ;  the  Curnutui  in  the  western;  and  the 
Senonea  in  the  aouthern.  Some  small  pottions  along  the 
northern  boundary  may  have  belonged  to  the  Bellomci  and 
Sitemaetas;  a  small  portion  of  the  north-waatam  cornor 
iMy  1mw«  balangad  to  Iha  AidaMt  Eburovieaa,  and  anotbar 
■mall  pewtion  of  tba  sotilhem  border  to  the  Atiraliani. 
The  Parisii.  the  Carnules.  tlie  Senonc*,  and  the  Aureliani 
wt-ro  included  in  the  Roman  provinro  of  ].Uf;dunenBis 
(juartu,  ur  Scnonia:  llic  Velioca?.scs  and  .-Viilerci  Elnirovices, 
in  that  of  Lii};rIiineQsisSecunda;  the  Bcllovact  and  Silvaiiec- 
tes,  who,  as  well  as  the  Veliocasses,  were  ol  Belgic  stock,  were 
compreliended  m  Belgica  Secunda.  Briva  Isarae  and  l*e- 
trxjtnaninlnm  or  Petrumviaco.  both  apparently  towns  of  the 
Velieeawei,  and  mentioned  in  tba  Anianina  lUnanry  and 
the  Pouiingar  Table,  are  idantillad  by  lyAntrine,  tba  fim 

Wii!i  Puiitoiie,  and  llio  serond  with  Magny  or  some  posi- 
ti  m  near  it.  Diutlurus.  m  the  territory  of  the  Carnutcs. 
mentioned  in  the  Antbtiine  Itinerary,  was  probably  near 
Uontfort  TAmaury;  and  Salioclita,  in  the  teiritorv  of  the 
SenoDoa,  nientione<l  in  the  !(ame  authority,  vaa  piWiaUy  at 
&iclas  on  the  Juiae,  above  EtamjiciS. 

In  the  middle  agea  this  territory  w:is  indttdad in  tba  ptth 
Viaoaa  ef  JUa  da  France  and  Orldanais. 
8B18IN  ia  a  term  properly  applied  to  aatataa  af  ftaahotd 
'  !v.  su  th.it  a  man  is  said  to  be  seised  of  an  aatate  of  in* 
nt^riianee  or  for  life,  and  to  be  po^rMtet/ of  a  chattel  inte- 
nssl,  such  as  a  term  of  years.    This  distiiKlion  dooa  not 
mmx  to  have  existed  in  the  lime  of  Bractonj  at  least  be 
P.  C,  13Sa. 


us(^-s  the  two  word-i  as  identical  in  l.ieaniQgl 
seisina  multiplex  est,'  lib.  li.,  fol.  3S). 

The  seisin  of  the  tenant  of  a  freehold  is  the  Icj^al  posset- 
aion  of  tba  land.  It  is  actual  aeistn,  called  seisin  in  deed, 
vban  ha  baa  corporeal  pouewion  of  the  land,  or,  as  Braeton 
expiames  it,  'Mrporalis  rei  detentio:  corporis  et  animi  cum 
inris  adminieulo  roncurrcnte.'  It  is  seisin  in  law  when 
lands  have  descended  to  a  person,  but  he  has  not  vet  aclually 
entered  into  po8ise.s«i!on  of  them, and  no  person  has  iisiir|H»d 
the  posse.<>i')n.  When  an  estate  of  inhcritttiicc  is  divided 
into  several  estates,  as  for  instance  an  estate  for  hfe,  and  a 
remainder  or  reversion  m  fei^ihe  tenant  in  possession  has 
the  actual  seisin  of  the  lands;  but  lh«  paiaooa  in  lamaindar 
or  reversion  have  also  aairin  of  their  mpacttva  calatas.  The 
aeiain  of  a  rent  which  issues  out  of  lands  is  quite  distinct 
from  tha  seisin  of  the  lands ;  and  therefore  a  disseisin  of  the 
estate  in  the  land  is  not  a  disH'isin  of  the  rent. 

The  Word  seisin  is  also  applied  to  the  scr>icc.s  duo  frotn 
the  tenant  to  the  lord.  When  the  lord  has  received  llio 
tenant's  oath  of  feally,  he  has  obtained  seisin  of  all  his 
services. 

Seisin  in  deed  is  obtained  by  actually  entetiog  into  landa, 
and  an  entry  into  part  in  tba  nana  of  the  wnola  ia  auf' 
ficicnt ;  by  the  reeaipt  of  ranta  er  piafthi;  and  by  the  aetoal 
entry  of  a  leasee  to  whom  the  lands  era  demised  by  a  person 

who  isoiltitled  to  but  has  not  obliiined  actual  possession. 

A  di!>Misui  suppusC3>  a  prior  seism  in  another,  auda»eisin 
by  the  disseisor  which  terminates  sueh  prior  sei.^in.  To  con- 
tiitute  a  disseisin,  it  was  necessary  that  the  disseisor  should 
not  have  a  right  of  entry;  that  the  disseisee  should  not  vo- 
luntarily give  up  his  seiaia,  and  that  the  disseisor  should 
make  himself  the  tenant  oftiM  luid ;  or  in  other  wonh^ 
should  put  bimaaK  with  rasped  to  ibe  lord,  in  tha  same 
ailuation  as  the  person  diateised,  *  But,*  it  it  well  remarked 

(Co.  Lift.,  C6fi  f>.  Riulur's  note),  '  huw  this  substitution  was 
elfectefi,  it  is  ditliuult.  perhaps  impossible,  now  to  discover. 
Fiom  what  we  know  of  the  feudal  law,  it  docs  not  appear 
how  a  disseisin  could  be  effected  without  the  consent  or  con* 
nivance  of  the  lord ;  yet  wo  And  the  relationship  of  lord 
and  tenant  remained  after  tba  disseisin.  Thus  after  the  dis- 
seisin the  lord  m%;bt  nlaaaa  Iba  rent  and  services  to  the  dis- 
seisee ;  might  avav  nwn  bin  ;  and  if  be  died,  bia  heir  within  ■ 
age.  the  lord  was  enUttad  to  tbe  wardship  ef  the  hair.*  But 
the  doctrine  of  disseisin  is  in  many  respects  very  obiettta^  and 
at  present  of  little  practical  importance. 

SEISTAN,  ;il  r  1  ill  ,  S'^rstun,  is  ii  province,  or  rather 
a  country,  situated  m  the  eastern  part  of  the  table  land  of 
Iran,  and  enclosed  withm  the  boundaries  of  the  kingdom  of 
Afghanistan.  Tbara  ia  some  difference  between  authom 
who  bava  written  on  this  part  of  Afghanistan,  respecting 
the  extent  of  country  to  wnicb  tbia  name  ia  to  be  givan. 
Captain  ConoUy  limits  it  to  the  low  and  flat  eoantry  wbieh 
surrounds  the  Lake  of  Seistan.  and  states  that  its  length 
may  be  estimated  at  lUO  miles  and  its  breadth  at  60;  so 
that  it  would  be  crjiml  in  extent  to  Yorkshire.  Kinneir  and 
Elphinstono  extend  it  over  the  whole  plain  which  stretches 
from  the  foot  of  ilie  Mountains  of  Hazaureh,  or  the  Paiopa- 
misus  of  the  antienta,  southward  to  the  desert  and  moun- 
tains  of  Beloochistan.  Taken  in  this  more  comprohenaiva 
signification,  Saistan  coaptehands  the  countries  batwaan 
30"  and  S«*  Se'  N.  bt,  and  between  6 1°  and  66"  S.  lam* 
a  space  the  area  of  which  considerably  axcaada  SCOOO 
square  miles,  and  it  nearly  as  large  as  tba  slate  of  KaiW 
tucky. 

On  the  north  of  Seistan  is  the  extensive  mountain-region 
known  to  the  anticnts  under  the  name  of  Paropamisus,  and 
called  by  modern  geographers  tbe  Mountains  of  Hasaureh 
and  Eimock,  from  the  name  of  two  tribes  whieh  occupy  the 
most  elevated  part  of  it  Tbasa  mountains,  though  of  great 
deration  in  tbe  cenlre  and  alaag  their  northern  declivity, 
sink  much  lower  as  they  approach  the  Plain afSoiatani  and 
Uicir  most  southern  branches  terminate  in  hilb  aloufr  tbe 
caravan  road  which  leads  from  Giri&hk  n  ilit-  banks  of  tho 
Heltnuiid  N-  lat.)  to  Furrah  on  I'.iv  i\.,riah-rood  (.12' 
•To').  Thijj  road  constitutes  the  natural  boundary  of  Seistan 
on  the  north.  On  the  east  u  the  Plain  of  Kandahar,  which 
may  be  considered  as  the  eastern  prolongation  of  that  of 
Setatan,  though  it  constitutes  a  dioMent  polttiral  division, 
and  ia  excluded  from  this  notica.  On  tbe  south  is  tlie 
Desert  of  Balocchiatan-  PBsLOOCWRAir.l  The  western 
boundary  is  fbrmed  by  a  aain  of  bills,  wbieb  Pnttinfer  de« 
scribes  as  n  rn  v  thoukjh  at  intervals  very  lofty;  but 
ConoUy  says  liiat  u  is  bioad  and  lofty,  which  seems  nearer 
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tha  truth,  as  in  ^ioiiio  places  it  f.ikfs  twi-)  (i;iy'?  to  cross  it. 
Tliis  chain  of  rock?.  ui»|>t'ai!»  to  extend  ;iri  j>,  iho  ttiUle  lainl 
of  Iran  nearly  south  and  nurtli,  fi'om  Smhuil  m 
iiuulhcrn  KohisUn  lo  the  vicinity  of  Ghon.ui  mi >;  ul  Ht  rai, 
and  between  CO"  and  Gl°  E.  lung.  It  dividcii  the  eastern 
■nd  uaaUsr  plauu  of  Iraii  from  the  more  cxtemtvo  di-scrts 
wbkb  lie  wot  of  ft.  [Pbrsi  a.1 

PhytiaU  Geography.— The  Plain  of  S«i«Un,  with  the  ad- 
jacent valleys  and  the  Plain  of  Kandahar  and  its  depend- 
ed a-s.  constitutes  a  closed  ba»in.  Not  n  iln)|)  u:iur 
whicli  defends  uu  it  ever  reaches  the  sea:  aini  liiis  c.>ii>M- 
luti-'  its  {ieciiluir  cli.ii-.ictfit  The  surface  sinks  fiuin  the 
■oulU  and  the  north,  and  ilio  lowest  part  of  it  u  indtcatod 
bf  thoooilKO  of  the  river  ilelmund.  from  Killah  Bee»t  to  its 
ontttnoe  into  the  Laka  of  Seistan.  The  southern  part  of  the 
fAain  it  •  desert,  large  tiacta  of  which  arc  level  and  without 
Tcgetation.  tba  Mil  oomitting  of  a  kwM  aand  wbicb  inmic- 
diately  absorb*  all  moisttin.  In  otbor  pbiOM  there  are  no- 
mcMuss  iMtnd-hilU,  the  intervaU  between  which  are  <  cA  ercil 
either  with  sand  or  with  gravel.  In  those  parts  iheie  are 
bushes  at  liic  l>;i>e  ul  tiii-  iin'iinraiiis,  in'l  .11  M,,iiie  iraeis  a 
scanty  grass  ii>  itiei  vfiiii.  iu  a  tew  pluut'S  the  suil  is  im- 
pregnated with  salt.  No  permanent  river  drains  this 
desert;  and  the  Helmund,  which  tu\\<  nlong  itsi  northern 
boundary,  does  not  rerui^e  uny  '"ii  i^ly  tioin  tho  north,  not 
even  duriof  tbe  rains:  but  wella  aud  iauka  are  met  with 
■t  diitencet  not  eieeediiw  24  miloa.  Tbe  oounlry  i*  inhu- 
biied  by  some  tribes  of  Beleoebefl%  who  vutder  about  with 
their  herds. 

The  i-iuijiirv  011  ilie  iii>i-:h  nf  tli-  TIelmuiid  does  not  xlope 
regularly  to  the  auuth.  From  tbe  mountains  of  Hazauieh 
it  descends  in  torraec^  until  it  reaches  the  vale  of  the  IK-I- 
mund  and  the  basin  of  tbe  Ijiko  of  Seistan,  which  latter  la 
tbe  lowest  terrace,  in  which  consequently  all  the  walere  that 
dewmd  into  tbe  plain  and  tbe  aucrouudinft  naountaine  are 
eolleeled.  The  wbalo  of  ibi«  tiiet  approeehee  to  the  nature 
of  a  desert.  The  turflw*  ia  in  lome  parts,  eepeRtalljr  towards 
the  banks  of  the  Hdmund,  covered  with  sand,  which  how- 
eter  generolly  forms  a  firm  soil ;  but  it  usually  c>jii-i»ts  uf 
a  liard  earth,  mbtcl  with  roiks  and  luw  hill&:  the  si>il. 
except  in  tin-  liottmns  u(  the  nvei>,  is  of  very  indiU'erciii 
quality.  Scarcely  a  tree  is  found  in  the  whulo  region,  but 
tM  pntns  arc  covered  with  low  bushes.  A  few  patches 
oeeur even  at  a  disianeo  from  the  rivers,  wbieb  are  cnltirated, 
and,  with  the  exception  of  soise  large  tiaeli»  tboM  piaioa 
iupply  lisirlNsa  and  water  dttrioe  tbe  great  pait  of  tba  year 
to  tne  nnnwrous  berda  of  eamen  and  sheep  of  some  tribes 
of  the  DiHtraiHHs.  Ther*'  are  permanent  villuf;e-i  aiiioiif,'  the 
cultivated  iamU,  hut  l>y  far  tlie  greater  part  uf  the  iiihabit- 
unta  are  scattereil  uver  the  face  of  the  cuuiitry  in  tciii.s. 
These  observations  iiuwetcr  du  not  apply  to  the  valesi  along 
the  rivers,  which,  accordiiiit;  to  the  vague  alatements  of  tra- 
veller%  seem  to  be  depressed  from  2U0  to  30U  feet  and  more 
below  tbe  general  lerel  of  the  plain.  As  tho  mountains 
of  HeiMiNb  aie  eewrad  vitb  ioow  for  several  months, 
tbef  (five  origin  to  sereral  rivers,  wbieb  in  tbe  season  when 
tbe  snow  melts  become  fleep  and  rapi  l  streams,  ami  rini 
smitlnv.uti  either  to  the  liclmuiul.  <>r  fall  into  the  J-ake  of 
Scistaii.  'i'iie  water  uf  these  ii\ers  i»  usol  (o  u  i  iuate  tlie 
boit'xiis  ot  the  river  valleys,  and  thus  a  putliun  ut  lUm  i  vgiuii 
is  ll'ti  d  [•  r  cuUivaiion,  and  produces  abundant  crops. 

T/u  HiOHOon  and  the  Plain  surrounding  it,  or  Prt^r 
SsiSf<ni.o-Tbe  Lake  of  Seistan  ia  called  by  tho  natives  the 
Hanoon.  a  name  which  destgnales  a  plain  covered  by  a  sheet 
of  water.  It  beam  also  tbe  oiatuietive  name  of  tbe  Lake  of 
Koh-i-Khwajeb,  from  a  bill  which  is  surrounded  by  the 
lake,  and  which  is  not  for  from  its  eastern  banks.  The  lake 
extends  (between  (Wand  iv:"  E.  lon^.  and  M  and  3J-  iN. 
lat.)  about  lU  tulles  iruin  soiuli'suiitli-weni  tu  north-north- 
east, and  has  an  average  lirea  lili  of  ci^'liieen  miles,  except 
tovatds  ita  nortliern  extremiiy,  vhuta  it  widens  to  mure 
than  30  miles.  In  these  wider  parts  uf  the  lake  there 
fbrmeiljr  existed  a  separate  lalte.  called  Ddk-i-Teer.  which 
was  divided  from  tba  Hamoon  by  an  isthmus  of  moderate 
widllw  but  about  lU  or  12  years  ago  the  Helmund  changed 
Its  course,  and  instead  of  caiiving  its  waters  to  tho  jrieat 
lake,  it  M  lU  thisin  to  the  Dlik  i-Tier.  and  tlie  lsthllUl^  was 
earned  awa^  bythcwati  iN  so  that  the  two  lal»c*  are  n^w 
only  niu-.  Tho  nrnsl  up nuiriatc  appellation  of  iheHaiuuon 
IS  tbe  I  l;i--ifal  name  ut  Ana  Palus:  for  it  is  in  reality 
altniv<»i  a  iiiar>li.  It  has  rarely  a  depth  of  more  than  from 
three  to  fiMtf  feet,  and  is  almost  eolitely  covered  with  recda 
AHhM.  Tha  Ililk>i>1b«r  k  a  lug*  abeet  of  watwr 


thickly  studded  with  reL-<1-topped  iManJs.  its  depth  areras 
ing  about  tour  feet,  and  luiviiiir  a  verj  muddy  bottom,  la* 
rei-iU  a;e  tail  and  i  lose  together,  but  one  ma)  Wuik  tl;ri.  .^j 
theiu  uiiliuut  ditiicuity.  Al  >n^  u»  Duilhem  banks 
water  is  not  so  deep,  and  tiu>  reeds  are  not  iu  patcb«».  bat 
cover  the  whole  .surface.  In  the  old  Uarooon,  un  lUe  ctO' 
trary,  tho  reeds  are  in  most  plaoea  thick  and  stiff  w  iih  a^ 
and  stand  so  close  tsgetber  in  dumps,  that  quadruped*  aiv 
unable  to  force  tbeir  way  through  tbetn.  Here  and  tWt« 

patches  of  blue  water  ajipcar  betwe.  n  tbe  reeds,  but  1;  :• 
only  lou.uds  llie  soulli-«'i'-t  tba;  ibeic  is  a  lar;«t'  eliet-t 
water  idi.ar  of  rushes  nud  ucds.  Tl:e  w;>ttr  ol  tin,  liaIIl^.•';. 
IS  salt,  but  not  eauutiy  so  in  all  parts,  the  mu-nsuy  varViLi.- 
aecordini^  to  the  deplh,  the  nature  of  tiie  » >.l  on  whari: 
rests,  and  the  proximity  to  the  mouths  of  the  nven:  stiL 
it  is  (lenerally  Used, 

The  level  couniiy  wfakb  surrounds  tbe  HanwoA  taej  fc« 
called  the  Plain  of  Betstsn  Pmper.  On  tbe  weat  it  exl»bi> 
to  no  i^riMt  disl.'itice  frMiii  tbe  banks  of  iLe  lake,  and  t<«-ii ; 
lu  be  sl-ciile,  a  cncuuisitatice  (u  he  accounted  for  b)  tii- 
vicinity  uf  ihe  chain  of  hill*  which  unites  tho  inount&iii'-  ; 
BeliMtchislan  with  those  of  Ilazaureh,  and  bv  the  tact  il.i- 
only  one  torrent  nriginatin;^  on  it  falls  into  tbe  lake. 
on  the  north  and  east  it  stretches  to  tho  distance  of 
or  3U  nii1e.<i,  and  to  the  south-east  and  south  50  1 
more.  It  is  entirely  eomposed  of  flats,  wttb  tba  < 
of  one  bill,  and  in  its  whole  extent  not  a  stone  ia  fbond. 
except  a  few  rounded  I'ebbb  s  in  'he  beds  of  the  nver- 
The  soil  is  cither  the  h^hl  eai.h  of  tbo  desert,  ar  the  ^  .  . 
lighii  i  allu\'Kil  tieprsit  of  the  n\er^.  l  lieie  is  harrlly  a  f/n-, 
and  nut  one  of  any  size  in  this  country.  Tbe  »uil  is  iro 
i  fertile  wherever  it  can  bo  watered ;  but  the  waters  >i>\ikr' 
are  brought  down  by  the  rivers  are  not  sullicicat  to  ungate 
perhaps  one-fourth  of  the  plain,  and  tbos  ptpbsbly  tbnr 
Iburths  of  it  are  not  cultivated.  Am  bow«v«r>  ««vn  in  tbese 
parts  which  at  present  are  a  mete  wattes  tbe  rains  of  Ist^i 
towns  are  found,  it  is  supposed,  that  nt  s<  -ne  remote  pt::^  . 
and  under  an  onli(>htcned  government  the  waters  ^t 
rivers  were  l  arried  over  8  much  t^reater  e.vtenl  .  f  ov  ,,:  -.-t 
lljaii  at  present,  when  the  canals  and  eiuUittkuit^uu  i:; 
iiek;lL'<'ted.  Tins  may  be  true  to  some  extent.  But  as  tb. 
soil  ig  iiicapablo  ot  utienng  the  slightest  restttaooe  to  lb 
large  body  uf  water  which  is  discharged  into  tbe  plam  il 
certain  times  of  tbe  year  with  great  violence^  ia  xmj  frr 
bable  that  tbe  Helmund  may  have  oAen  cbanged  ita  ceena 
The  last  change,  which  occurred  only  10  or  I'i  yeart  ^ 
makc^  this  iiuppusition  very  probable.  Some  hundred  yns- 
^itlce  the  river  may  iiave  discliargeil  the  ^jreuter  :  ij 
waters  itiio  tho  soiilbcrii  extremity  of  the  lake,  at  -ou^-;. 
tniie  It  fertilised  the  country  round  the  anticnt  twwri  ■ 
Zirrch,  from  which  tho  lake  is  fa>t)uently  called  by  |tcoK<»- 
phers  the  Lake  of  Zirreh.  The  very  extensive  ruui*  of  iLii 
city  are  stated  to  be  about  10  miks  flrom  tbe  soutbarB  ti* 
tremity  of  the  lake. 

.Avers.'— AU  the  rivers  which  originate  011  the  soi:ih«  •-. 
and  Western  slope  of  the  mountains  that  surround  the  11^^ 
of  Seistan  on  the  north  and  east,  liill  into  the  Hji:;.:^, 
Thoy  |mrlake  of  the  natuie  ol  mouniam  tudreut^.  at  s*a 
iitne  of  the  year  rushing  down  w  ith  great  violoiicv>,  aifBo^ 
black  with  mud.  and  at  others  bein^r  either  quite  dry.  c 
iluwing  in  a  dear,  languid,  and  shallow  stream.  Hic 
uf  tlie!ie  rivers  are  the  Ueluiuod,  the  K.haab>l<Ood(  tbe  sOt<- 
ruh-rood,  and  the  Adrascund. 

TbeUeAmUDddbeEtyniander  of  the  atitienU)  n»ea  nvar:. 
in  theeentre  of  the  mountain-region  of  llazaui-eh,  ai  iu>:;ti  ^ 
distance  from  Cab  nd,  to  the  west  of  that  town.    I14  gcf.tn 
course  through  the  uiountain-rt^ion  is  to  ibe  iM.iutb-v-.'!^:. 
and  ii  Ic.iv  es  It  after  a  course  of  about  JoU  iinie^.  s.>iDe  C  »- 
ittiiee  above  Girishk.    In  tlie  plain  it  coiiUiiues  in  tLe 
direction  to  its  cunllueiice  with  the  Arghonnd-ub  rit«s, 
which  enters  it  just  below  Killab  Beust.    From  Uua  ftee 
it  turns  gradually  more  to  the  west,  until  it  tluwa  dua  ««m 
but  in  appioacbtng  tbe  mehdiaa  of  tbe  Ddk-i-Teer.  a  ii:; 
north>north-wcst,  and  soon  enters  the  Plain  ofSeistan  ^t*y.K' 

Tlie  ^;re,i!cr  part  ui"  its  couise  uitliiii  thi-.  ]:.ain  i.>  ui  1  it. 
eii.iiii.el;  but  wlieii  it  is  about  liltein  lii.iu*  IroUl  li.el«.K«. 
it  ilisir.is  into  -M.vi-r.il  anus  neai   Riiuajeh  AhmeU.  Tl* 
greatest  volume  ot  water  wua  formerly  111  the  arm 
rau  westward  to  the  old  Ilaniooo.  and  divided  b«CH«  «. 
joined  the  lake  into  inuny  smaller  chaaneU.  which  ciicMm 
stanoe  luadefed  it  possible  to  irrigste  a  great  catent 
eountry.  At  prasani*  tbe  largest  volume  of  wsie*  . . 
down  lo  tba  IKifc-i>T«ar  in  a  uoctbern  dtncuiMj 
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I    altliotteh  tliini  M  ilill  mme  water  In  (he  antfent  ehamieli 

availabV  f  ir  iniLintion,  it  i«  feared  ilmf  ihoir  be<ls  wiVi  ^iM\n 
be  f51k'<l  up  liy  the  uuid  wliicli  the  riviT  brinj;-  duVMi  ui  the 
wot  -oaion  ;  in  winch  c:i-i>  tlii"  ]>i,piil'ius  anii  well  rulMvatcd 
rountry  about  the  towtiiof  Du&hiuck,  iioorji.  Chuling,  and 
Sokoba  wdl  bo  abandoned,  and  cultivation  will  be  entirely 
■bifled  to  the  southern  bahkii  of  the  Duk-i-Tccr.  This  river, 
in  tbo  dry  tsejuton,  is  never  williOUt  a  plentiful  supply  of 
water:  during  the  svell,  it  emnM  dewn  vitli  estoniihing 
mpidilr,  nnd  is,  according  to  the  itlteiBeni  of  Captain 
Ctmotly,  cfjK.il  111  siie  to  the  Jamiia.  Ito  eonne  probably 

cxivcds  JlMi 

The  Khnsli  riiod  is  orr  ueously  laid  down  in  our  maps, 
-s  )t  >\nei  not  join  the  Uelniund.  but  falls  into  the  Ehik-i- 
7  I.  at  no  great  distance  from  the  new  mouth  of  that  river. 
Tins  river  rises  in  the  lower  derlirity  of  tbe  moonUUO*  q( 
Hasauroh,  and  flows  within  their  nnge  MUth-eift*  It 
enien  ibe  pUin  aetr  Dilanm,  end  tbeo  rane  iHmtli>«eit  to 
itM  eraVoudiiiie.  Before  1810  it  did  not  enter  tbe  DAk>i- 
Teer;  but  on  approaching  the  lake,  it  s]ir(  r\d  its  waters  over 
a  low  tract  called,  from  n  specie*  of  iiiarsliv  grass  (aishk) 
whirli  nboiiiidfd  tl;fro,  Aishkineik ;  but  tins  tnrt  now 
constitute*  a  part  of  the  Duk-i-Teer.  The  course  of  the 
KhoiihHrood  ««eeedi  100  milee,  but  in  mintaer  It  k  neerly 

dry. 

Tlio  Furrah-rood,  which  falls  into  the  north-eastern  cx- 
tmnity  oftba  old  HeiDoon,riHa  lilunriae  in  the  lower  deeli- 
vittet  of  the  moonteine  of  Henvreh,  towardt  the  western 
extreniity  of  the  mountain-region,  and  its  course  is  mostly  ta 
Ibe  south-west  and  south.  It  passes  a  little  to  the  nnrtli  of  i  lie 
fort  of  Furrah,  and  runs  rln>f  iiTidcr  I-a»i»h,  nbout  JO  niiU-si 
soiitli  ofwiui-ii  it  oiifcTs  ihe  lake.  It*  course  excoe<U  100 
mill--.  Tliis  river  is  nearly  dry  for  the  greater  part  of  the 
>c3r;  water  is  however  confined  in  many  places  by  bunds 
ur  natural  hollows,  and  is  always  to  be  found  by  digging  a  ' 
r«w  feet  into  the  bed,  which  ia  the  case  with  most  of  the 
riren  of  this  pert  of  Aeie.  Dnritig  the  sprinir  it  ia  a  broad 
end  rapid  river,  but  not  half  the  sue  of  the  Hclmund. 

The  Adra^cund  falls  into  the  Hamoon,  about  twelve  miles 
WCt:  of  tl)o  Furrnli-ro'itl.  a;it)  is  aliont  the  same  m/.v.  'I'Ir' 
jrr.itiT  Y.\v\  of  tlip  course  of  tins  river  was  unknown  a  ft'w 
^'  :lr^  S!,"').  Ii  IS  ilip  snin.'  rivi'i"  which  WBtors  tiic  Plain  of 
n>  rut.  through  which  it  runs  from  eiut  to  west,  rising  a 

i:m  icrable  distance  cast  of  that  town.  In  that  part  it  i$ 
ealled  Herat-rood.  It  afterward*  turns  to  the  ■outh«ea>t. 
and  eroeaes  the  htghnmid  from  Kandahar  to  Herat;  abont 
ttty  miles  south  of  the  last-mentioned  town.  After  flowing 
ea«t  by  south  through  the  Plain  of  Subcawcr,  whieh  is  en- 
closed by  sonio  low  raiigi-s  connfcfcil  with  the  roonnlains 
of  Hazaurch,  it  sweeps  round  to  the  west,  but  grtulually 
*uri)<  to  the  WNtth,  in  whieh  (Hraetion  it  enteva  the  Ha- 

QIUOU. 

Among  t  he  smaller  rhren  the  Ibrahim  looi  must  b>' m  m  - 
lioaed.  It  drains  a  part  of  the  country  between  the  Khnsh- 
toed  and  the  Furrah-ntod,  and  probably  rnns  Ins  than  My 

■ilea.  It  terminates  in  a  marsh  seventy  or  eighty  mdcs 
Oorth-«aat  of  the  Di\k-i-Tcer,  which  dnritiL;  tlio  printer 
part  of  tlio  year  i<  drv. 

77f<»  (if  the  HrtmunH. — As  «o.i!i  as  the  Tlclmunfl  lias 

*  ft  the  lulls,  nnd  pariioiiliiilv  bel  iw  fJni-hli.  tlic  bottom  i« 
Li  iierally  from  fonr  to  five  m.les  w-d  The  be«l  is  con- 
irftetl  into  a  sort  of  piv.  niont  by  tbe  '^toncs  rolled  down 
from  the  mountains.  The  stream  now  keeps  close  to  the 
left  bank,  above  which  rute,  with  a  steep  ascent,  the  vast 
Bounds  which  constitoto  the  edge  of  the  dcwrt.  The  high 
bank  on  the  right  is  fbrmeit  Kkewiie  by  steep  cliflTs,  which 
are  hollowed  and  iiuhirnled  liv  the  action  of  the  water.  Tbe  ! 
»p3ce  between  tins  bank  and  tbe  modern  channtl  of  the  j 
nvcr,  of  whif^h  tho  avurnj,'!.-  lin.>n<itli  is  rather  more  tfian  t«o 
miles,  is  cnlted  Gurtnsir  (the  hot  country).  It  is  a  rich 
tract,  well  cultivated,  and  full  of  oichanlih  ht  whleh  the 
muiberrjr-tree  is  verypleniifiil. 

7Xe  raiMo/theMUuh-roodand  ^rroh-rumi  are  of  less 
extent,  and  wa  wn  tery  tomnfeetly  aetjoainted  with  their 
prodnetWo  |nwer*.  Chptain  Cbnolty  in  his  map  has  hiierted 
the  n.ime->  ''■f  a  ci^nsiilorahlc  Tuimlxr  of  ]ilacc9  in  the  vale  of 
the  Kliaslinxid.  bfiwccn  thi-  lako  nnd  the  town  of  Khash, 
and  oil  thai  of  the  Fiirrnb-roorl  as  far  Furrah,  and  even 
at  some  <ii!»tance  farthiT  nortb.  from  whirh  wo  must  ron- 
rlude  that  the  vales  of  tlu.--o  two  nvt-rs.  in  tbo  lower  i>art  of 
tbetreonrse.  possess  a  considerable  ilt'L'rco  of  fertility,  and 
ara  tolOTnbly  populous.  We  eannut  suppose  that  these 
liaeai  tam  somU.  aa  the  eeontry  onboth  atdes  of  thertreia  ia 


tniTerterl  by  the  wild  hordes  of  the  Bdooehees,  against  which 
the  inhabitants  mtist  I).'  nVde  tn  defend  themselves. 

Tfuf  ['ate  of  llir  Atlratt'und  feenis  to  be  less  fa\.)iirnbl<; 
to  <-uluvaiiun.  Where  the  river  leaves  tbe  nii>iiniam-re:;i.iii 
it  runs  in  a  narrow  valley  called  .Taya,  then  passes  through 
.Anardureh,  or  the  Valley  of  Pomegranates,  after  which  It 
enters  a  tract,  which  from  its  extreme  barrenness  it  called 
Tug- i-N  Domed,  or  the  Waste  of  Despair.  Towarda  its 
mouth  the  valley  gtowi  wider,  and  admits  of  cultivation  to 
some  extent 

Climate.  —  Our  infirTiiatinn  rospirlini;  tlic  rtiniato  of 
Seistan  is  very  Manly,  l  lic  heat  lu  !.uiiiiii('i-  is  mure  op- 
pressive than  at  Kandahar.  For  nearly  half  ilu-  \ear  a 
strong  steady  wind  blows  from  the  snowy  mouulaius  which 
lio  to  the  north.  This  wind,  which  is  called  the  Bad-i-sud- 
o-bist-ros.  or  the  whid  of  120  days,  is  con(ine<l  to  a  breadth 
of  about  80  miles,  between  the  range  of  hills  west  of  the 
Ilamoott  and  the  town  of  Kbosh.  and  this  oircumstonee 
is  explained  by  considerintr  the  extent  of  the  deeert  plain  of 
of  Bcloochistan.  which  between  fil"  and  64'  E.  lnTi^».  roaclus 
far  to  the  south  between  the  two  projecting  tnoimtaiii 
ma^'^i's  of  I  he  mumtains  of  Beloochistan_  During  the  pro- 
valenco  of  this  wind  the  days  are  very  hot,  but  tiie  nights 
are  generally  cold.  It  affecls  the  eyes  of  the  inhabitants, 
particularly  by  the  dust  which  it  raises,  and  which  is  mixed 
with  particles  of  salt.  During  the  three  months  of  the 
winter  the  we  ith^r  is  very  pleasant,  and  similar  to  that  in 
the  norlh-wt's!  |  art  of  Hinduttan.  Snow  hu  been  hiMwn 
to  fall  in  Seistan,  but  it  is  a  rare  and  remarkable  occur- 
rence. The  climate  however  is  generally  unfavourable  to 
human  life,  which  '\*  mainly  to  be  attributed  to  the  im- 
mense quantity  of  stagnnnt  water,  especially  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  Hamoon. 

Productions. — Wheat  is  raised  to  a  j^rcat  amount ;  rice  is 
not  so  extensively  euUivated,  except  in  aonepartoof  the 
Gurmsir.  Some  eoanergrains»aabajra,afe  grown  m  many 
parte.  Ootton  is  an  importont  article  of  cultivation :  the 
plant  is  not  half  the  height  of  the  Indian  one.  but  it  bears 
u  large  pod.  Tobaeco  Is  raised  to  a  small  extent,  and  is  of 
b  id  qurdity.  Tbe  water  melon-^  arc  siiiL'nlarly  large.  They 
arc  rai>(d  in  euurruuuss  ()unniitips  on  tire  marifin  of  tho 
Hamoon.  There  are  neither  :irtitlr<a!  grasses,  \ e^-etaliles, 
nor  flowers.  The  largest  tree  in  the  Flam  of  ScBUin  Pro- 
per is  a  prickly  pomegranate,  Tho  shores  of  the  lake  arc 
lined  with  tamarisks,  which  however  are  only  bushes,  and 
rarely  attain  a  large  aise.  Tbe  GuroMir  ia  wall  stocked 
with  mulherry'treea. 

There  is  twrdly  a  horse  in  the  cownlry.  The  mortalfly 
which  preMiils  union;:  them  is  >;eiiera!ly  attr:bLit<  d  to  iIjo 
irritation  prodneerl  by  the  flas.  wiih  whieh  the  eouutry 
>-\\arnis  at  certain  seas.ins.  CM"  inori"  tlian  jnoif  lusrscs 
bnmjjht  some  years  ago  to  Sei^lan  in  a  military  expedition, 
not  inie  is  said  to  have  been  alive  si.x  inmili^j  afterwards. 
Tlie  few  korsea  which  are  kept  for  state  are  tended  with  the 
greatest  care  in  dark  atabUa,  ftom  which  they  only  come 
out  on  impcitont  aeeisiaiith  vito^  darios'tbe  wintw. 
Camels  are  numeraui  in  the  Ourmsir,  and  Tn  the  desert 
south-east  of  Seistan  Proper,  but  arc  not  numerous  in  the 
last-mentioned  countr)-.  Sheep  and  goats  constitute  the 
pr;nrip.il  wealth  of  the  pastoral  tribes  which  inhabit  tho 
deserts.  The  sheep  are  remarkable  for  their  tails,  wlneh 
are  a  foot  broad,  and  entirely  composetl  of  fat.  Mules  nnd 
asses  are  numerous  and  thrive  well.  The  cattle  are  of  good 
size,  and  much  valued  in  the  neighbouring  countries.  Peo- 
ple send  their  cows  from  a  dtsianco  to  pasture  on  the  reeds 
of  the  Hamoon,  which  soon  bring  them  into  condition,  hut 
a  row  thus  fattened  docs  not  vield  the  same  qnanlfto  of 
nulk  as  the  Kandahar  cow,  which  feeds  on  the  artiBrfsl 
trrasscs.  Tliree  or  four  hundred  Seistan  cows  are  exported 
annually  to  Kanrlahar.  Persia,  and  other  neigbbounng 
countries.  The  mare  common  wild  anmials  are  wolvt>s, 
which  Will  attack  cows  and  even  men,  jackals,  hyenas, 
porcupines,  hedgeboga.  kangaroo- rats,  and  others.  Tlic 
skins  of  the  otters  are  exported  to  B  ikhnra,  where  they 
Ibteh  a  high  price.  The  marshy  and  rotky  parts  of  the 
Hamoon  Aielter  innumerable  wild  hogs,  which  areTCiT 
destructive  to  the  fields.  They  are  himted  with  dogs,  which 
are  larvre,  strong,  bold  anifiials,  resembling  the  Bhil  dog  of 
Hindustan,  and  arc  repularly  trained  to  hunt.  When  the 
waters  are  rising  in  the  sprin^-.  lierrls  of  thirty  and  forty 
wild  hogs  are  to  bo  bevii  ^wiraming  une  tielnnd  the  other 
from  island  to  i.sland.  Wild  asses  and  deer  abound  in  the 
deeert  whieh  lies  between  the  Hamoon  and  the  hills  west  of 
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Iiift  natural  }an  of  cue  and  retireoieQU  wbirb  Clarendou 
•pnkt  of,  would  make  ht|n  te<a  hVt&j  to  procetd  to  violent 

toca^turcs,  ublaiiied  fur  liiin,  ihrou^li  llic  iiitfrcisl  of  Lauil, 
his  tMitiro  liberation.  Su>iii  uflor  liu  a()|>car»  lo  liave  ap- 
proached i!n-  court  parly,  uiiil  in  huM-  ^miikiI  ciin  tl.L-  per- 
itonal  favour  of  Charli;$,  Ik  whom  ho  dcUn'.itt-J  iho  wi  H- 
knuwii  trcali:jc, '  Marc  Clausuiii.' 

Ill  the  ijrcal  case  of  ship-money  we  find  no  jm  iiii  n  i  f 
Scldcn ;  and  as  his  knonlcdgo  and  learning  wu>il'l  h  .\u 
roado  him  •  valuable  oouusel  io  Uam|>dea'a  behalf,  it  u 

Srttbable.tbat  he  either  deelined  to  defend,  or  tbat  Hamp- 
en's  parly  ttiougbt  it  nnt  prudent  to  request  his  aid  on 
account  of  his  recent  approaches  to  the  court  party.  From 
t'li-  ti  i.c  li  s  In  liaviour  maybe  thru^'il  simowhat  incon- 
swifiil,  ui)1l-^s  wf  consider  his  com!. h  i  m  Long  Parlia- 
rncnl,  whii  li  ii-n  mlil  I'l  i:i  lo^ii.aii^l  '<>  vi  Inch  hu  was  una- 
iuiuuusly  rtlunu-d  u  tivi  inber  by  ihu  University  of  O.vford, 
rather  as  that  of  a  retauicd  ailvocate.  He  snt  on  llie  com- 
niiltees  of  the  tower  house,  whu  h  undertook  the  proceed- 
logs  against  Strafford,  ihough  li '  nv  is  not  one  of  the  ma- 
imgeci  before  the  Uouae  ofLocds,  aiul  hi«  name  alto  wa« 
entrollfldes'oneof  the  enemies  of  juatice/ a  title  ffiven  to 
those  who  favoure  l  tli.'  «  u!  Tln-ui^h  the  frien<l  of  Laud,  by 
vrhi>Ul  he  was  desired  u  wnio  uiuny  of  liis  works,  lie  wns 
nonunatcd  by  the  Hou^c  lo  fiame  the  articles  of  ii- 
luont  n(;ninst  the  ai'chbisliop.  He  iiiiide  no  opposition  to 
the  les^ihitions  wliich  ultimately  tau^^ed  the  exclusion  of  the 
bishop*  from  the  house  of  peers.  Afterwards  we  find  him 
apeeiog  to  a  protestation  that  the  Hoiue  of  Commons  should 
taainlain  tha  Protestant  relieion  aceording  to  the  doctrines 
of  the  Bngiiah  ehureh,  end  derend  the  authority,  privileges, 
end  per;«on  of  the  kinj;.  Ho  also  appears  to  have  offered 
no  opposituin  to  the  illegal  proeceding^iuf  this  parliament  in 
\'H':  aiT.ur  of  Sir  Juliu  lloiluim  ;  luit  lio  iTrl  iiut  eX)iri->vly 
fav.iui  ihera,  (he  i  nut  cuiiiuiuvd  to  regard  him  tlu  ii- 
finnnl,  unt.l  tliL-  (j.iniiol  of  the  king  with  his  CiMiuiums 
arose  about  the  luiiitia.  when  Seldon  spoke  against  the  eum- 
tuission  of  array  which  Charles  liad  been  driven  to  resort  to 
on  being  deprived  of  all  authority  over  hit  own  aruy.  Lord 
Falkland,  by  the  kiog'a  desire,  wrote  a  frivndly  tetter  to 
Selden,  asking  hi«  reeaona  for  the  atrong  opinion  vbieb  he 
saTe  in  thi*  question.  In  bis  answ^  Seldon  titU  urged  the 
utegality  of  tlie  commi-sii  n,  Iml  at  tliu  time  he  in- 

veighe^l  against  the  ordiuauic  lor  the  luil.^i.i,  which  the 
parliament  bad  declared  as  bcini'  '  without  a.iy  ^.luidow  of 
law  or  pretence  of  precedent,  anil  ru^int  dc»truclive  to  the 
government  of  the  kingdom.'  He  further  declared  his  in- 
tention of  speaking  against  this  ordinance,  and  he  did  his  ut- 
most to  obtain  tlie  rc3cindin>r  of  it,tboutrh  without  success.i 
Charles  abxit  thia  time  beeoming  mapleaaed  vitlt  the 
varcring  conduct  of  the  lord  Keeper  Littleton,  inetioed  Co 
take  from  him  the  great  aeal,  and  give  it  either  lo  Banks  or 
to  Seidell.  He  did  not  doubt  the  alVcctiun  of  the  latter  to 
his  pcrso.'!,  )>  t  kuijwii.^  tl;  it  he  was  m  yf.irs,  and  pri-lci rid 
ease  to  any  pierciiueut,  mid  i>ri)ate  ^tiiduii  to  pubiic  busi- 
ness, he  abandoned  the  id'  .i :  mdeed  throughout  his  whole 
life  Setden  was  devoted  lo  retireiuenl  und  to  hter.ary  pur- 
suits, uiid  it  is  not  easy  to  decide  to  which  party  he  most 
indiued  ;  ii  is  probable  tliat  be  was  retpeeied  by  the  king, 
»bo  klH-w  !u3  li  onetty.  Hie  last  public  aeta  of  any  import- 
•nee  were  the  diceuaiiom  in  which  he  took  part  in  ihe 
Aasemblr  of  Dirinea  at  Westminster,  to  which  be  was 
appointed  one  ■if  tlie  UK':iKii  r>,  uiiil  v, iii  re  he  is  said  to 
have  perplexed  hia  ec<dexu>.litul  a:ii:i.;oiii>ls  by  iho  depth 
of  his  iLarning  and  ihc  variety  of  hw  Ln  iwU  Ij^i'.  In 
he  took  the  Covenant,  and  in  the  same  year  the  parlia- 
ment made  him  chief  keeper  of  ihe  rolls  and  recotds  in 
the  Tower.  lu  1045  he  was  one  of  tlw  twelve  commoners 
appointed  tebecoiumisstoncrsuf  tbeAdmirulty;  and  he  wot 
cbeaeD  to  euooced  Dt»  £dea  at  miner  of  Triniqr  Hail, 
Oambridge,  an  faonour  which  he  declined.  In  the  follow- 
ing year  the  parliament,  sensible  of  Itii  si-r\ Irc-i,  v.itfd  hiai 
llie  sum  of  5<>00/.  'Though  sume  thtroiiro  llmt  ih^il 
tie  refused  awl  riuild  not  out  of  wnsi  u-tii-c  tuku  it,  aiiii  and 
that  his  mind  w  as  as  great  as  his  learning,  iuU  uf  generti<>uy 
and  harbouring  nothing  that  seemed  base'  (Wood's  AtAeinr); 
and  tUough  these  latter  acU  are  pro^jf  of  his  adhercnco  to 
the  popular  party,  yel  he  conlinueil  to  be  much  esteemed 
by  many  of  tlie  royalista,  and  Cbarle<,evea  if  he  had  the 
will,  was  by  this  time  deprived  of  the  power  to  retaliate. 
Balden  had  great  intluenoe  in  the  House  of  CoiriDions,  and 
ha  frequently  used  it  for  the  best  purposes.  He  procured 
iIm  nadtatioa  ef  lb*  eodoviDMil  of Ibe  AiebiofielbnnaUp 


in  Oxford,  whioh  had  been  leited  on  the  attainder  of  LaakL 
by  whom  it  waa  founded;  and  he  suoreeded  in  prewrrini; 

the  liltrary  of  .\rclibiFliup  Usher  from  di»per«toii  \h-  r>-- 
mained  in  parliaineiitafler  the  e\ecuiii)n  of  the  kmn,  ih^jy^h 

it  does*  not  appear  wlur  In-  iMiidm  ;  ',i  i;|  lin  ;  ■»  ^^>.■^e  in  ilu: 

lr;in>action.  He  withdrew  Uuiu  pulii.t:  ^ilLin.'  i-'  tinich  ii»p<»>- 
^ible,aiid  declined  to  write  an  nns^wer  to  tliv  '  Basilikr, 
at  tlie  request  of  Cromwell.  Selden  dic^l  November  '-10, 
at  tile  Carmelite  oi  White  Friars,  tlie  house  of  Eli2ab«lb. 
coun lea*  dowager  of  Kent,  wboae  eatatea  be  had  latterly  ma- 
naged, lie  had  lived  with  tbe  eooateaa  for  tome  time.  ■»! 
it  waa  reported  tbat  he  bad  been  married  to  her.  He  vnt>. 
buried  in  tbe  Temple  Church,  wtie  re  a  monument  was  crerird 

to  bim.  He  ln'>nicathed  hl-^  very  vuli.aldi:  rrlli  r •  i. -i ,  'f  b'>>>tk« 
to  his  cxecutorii,  ot  wIil  iu  ime  w.is  Sir  Mutih.  vN  ll.il  ■.  lo  t>r 
pbced  III  some  com.  a. I  [it  libi.iiy  or  n)iii  ^;i'.  nnginal 
inlentiun  was  to  gnu  il  In  th--  Unuursity  of  Oxford,  but 
having  taken  offenrc  at  the  .lutii'U  ities  of  the  Bodtviu  ttt 
requcstini;  a  buud  gf  reatituUoa  from  bim  on  an  ocenaiOB  of 
his  desiring  lo  borrow  one  of  their  1188.,  be  ilniek  tbe 
bequeal  from  bis  will.  Hale  uid  hie  eo^eenioce  fa0wr(w. 
eontidering  tbemtelveaexeeutote*  of  his  wilt,  and  not  of  ku 

passion."  sent  llie  books,  about  SlMHi  viduuiv-,  (i^  Oxford, 
wheti-  a  iiiilile  rmnii  was  ulUilied  lor  tbcu  ictcption.  It  n 
Mild  ihf  eVLt  ui  ir>  l'u>t  offered  them  to  the  suciely  of  ilit 
inner  Temple,  but  liie  "^nr^iety,  neglecting  to  provide  a  piif- 
per  place  fur  them,  i  ■>!  the  valuable  gift. 

Selden  was  a  diligent  student,  and  his  literary  labeei* 
only  ended  with  his  life.  In  tbe  treatiie  entitled  * Maiv 
Clausum,'  publiabed  in  1635,  he  maintatna  tbe  right  tif 
Kngland  lo  exclude  tbe  flsbermen  of  Holland  freoi  the 
seas,  which  kho  asserted  to  bo  her  own,  in  nn^twer  to  ibi- 
treatise  of  Grolius,  enlilk'tl  •  Mare  Laberum,'  which  dcintii 
llie  ri;;!il.  Tlio  contruv»!r^y  ur  j-u  iVi  ni  a  disjiute  between 
the  liiitisli  anil  ttie  Dutch  cunceniuig  the  herring  fiklnrrt) 
on  ihe  British  coast  Selden  maintained  that  a  douji* 
nion  over  any  pari  of  tlie  .^ea  may  bo  acquired.  Thia  work 
greatly  miaed  his  reputation  at  court,  where  laia  area- 
month  were  cenaidered  cenduaive.  In  1640  anpaejred  m 
great  work,  <  De  Jnro  NatmeK  et  Gentium,  juxta  U»ci< 
phnam  Bbneorom.*  '  The  object  of  the  author.'  says  HaI 
lava,  '  was  to  trace  the  opinions  of  the  Jews  on  the  la« 
naiui  o  and  nations,  or  of  moral  obligation,  as  distinct  frore 
the  Musaie  law ;  the  former  being  a  law  to  which  thvy  hcl  i 
all  mankind  to  be  bound.  This  tliomu  had  boen  of  roursr 
untouclied  by  the  Greek  and  Roman  pUdoiopberii^  nor  waa 
much  to  be  found  upon  it  in  modem  wrilete.  Hia  pai« 
pose  IS  therefore  rather  historical  then  nrgninenuttvn:  bet 
he  seems  so  generally  to  adopt  the  Je«iah  theory  of  natam! 
law,  tbat  we  n»y  consider  liim  tbe  diaotple  of  the  Rabbit  *> 
much  at  their  bittorian.'  (Hallam's '  Literature  of  Eurxipc.' 
vol.  iii.,  p.  334.1  III-  putdisht'il  also  '  A  Bn.  )  Di^evurts 
concerning  the  Power  ol  Peti-  and  Comujuu.^ ;  ■  Privilege 
of  the  Baronage  of  England ;'  an  i  dition  of  the  'Originet'  of 
Eutychius;  '  Do  Anno  Civil,  ci  Calendario  Judaku,'  &*.  i 

As  a  learned  lawyer  Selden  holds  a  high  rank.  Hi* 
'  Disset  tation  on  Fleta,'  which,  like  most  of  hia  Other  works,  ' 
is  written  in  Latin,  shows  him  to  have  been  tboroughlv  ac* 
uuaintcd  with  the  origin  of  our  own  law,  and  ite  gradu^; 
development  under  tl»e  tnttuence  of  the  civd  law.  Some 
fc«  ei  ior>  l,a\e  Iii.'i'ii  delertcd  ii>  tins  \  ,i1u.t1)U-  e^-a\.  but  it 
is  an  evidence  ul  iLuriung  ami  resi'an.h  ol  which  there  how 
been  few  similar  instances  among  English  lawyers  smoe  b«* 
time.  To  tuiy  that  Selden  wrote  Latio  with  ease  and  suffi* 
cient  correctness  and  clcjiaiu  e  is  no  great  praise,  considennc 
the  age  in  which  ho  lived.  Wbitclocke,  lu»  biogmpbec 
Wilkius,  Baxter,  and  Clarendon,  alt  bear  teatimmqr  to  Ike 
exoellenoe  of  bia  cberactor  and  bis  learning,  dareodoti. 
who  waa  bii  intinato  friend,  says, '  Mr.  SeUeo  wma  n  fmtm 
whom  no  character  eau  flatter  or  iransnit  in  anjT  eX|H^ 
aiont  equal  to  hit  niisr.t  uiul  virtue' 

Wood  says  of  h  nil :  'Alter  he  had  loutiiiued  there  iiitr 
Terapl<»)  n  !««dulous  student  (or  some  liuii',  he  did  by  t\n 
lirl|i  of  a  siiLjng  body  and  a  vast  memory  not  only  rua 
through  the  whole  Itudy  of  the  law.  but  became  a  proAtgf 
in  meet  pnrta  of  learning,  especially  in  those  whiek  wmm 
not  oommoQ  er  little  ftequented  ec  regaaded  hf  tkegwm- 
liiy  of  atttdenta  of  bla  time.  So  that  m  few  veers  kit  n«a# 
waa  wonderfiiUy  advanced  not  only  et  lu-nu'Lut  in  f.r. 
eountifea,  and  was  usually  styled  tbegicu  Uictaiin  u{  Ivj.n- 
ing  of  tho  Eiii^lish  n.iti.jti.    .   .  was  a  j;re:it  piiLii.!©- 

gist.  antiquary,  herald,  luiguitt,  ttatcamao.  and  wbat  nob* 
(W«od'*iMAen«.) 
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There  was  an  apparent  indecision  and  varioblencss  in  Sel- 
dbn't  public  «iindoet.«htcb  nuilut  it  difficull  to  detenniiw 
wlut  bit  political  priaeiplet  redly  vere.  Tbe  mott  faTOam* 

bleaiid  pcihups  the  most  correct  judgment  is,  that  he  was 
sinceicly  uppo»ed  to  tho  arbitrary  meuaure;!  of  Ihu  crown, 
aud  equallf  laowiUliig  to  go  all  lengtlia  villi  tbo  pulia- 

lUenl*. 

Sclden  was  very  intimate  with  Ben  Jun^on,  who  ad- 
dre»:K!«l  a  poetical  epiallo  to  litiUi  m  which  ho  ittylet 
liu  friend  '  moaarah  in  lotion.*  Soldoa's  nurou  D«« 
faeeo  QMd«  fainiiior  lo  nuiy  peraono  by  »  «in«U  voluaie. 
cotttlea  'ToUo-TUk.'  'Tbw  vdiublo  liltio  ooUcetion  of 
Hcute  and  learned  remarks  was  Ant  published  in  ICb'J, 
ihirty-flve  years  after  Scldea's  death,  in  a  quarto  pamphlet 
of  sixty  paKe)i,^^i't>  litlo  of  "  Table-Talk  ;  being  the  Dis- 
courses of  John  Seldt-n,  Esq..  or  hi»  tmmtv  various  n)Hti«r!i 
uf  weii(ht  and  high  consequence,  relating  especiall)  tu  UlIi- 
eion  and  Stele."  in  the  dedication,  his  amanuensis,  iiichurd 
Milward,  by  wlioiii  it  had  been  compiled,  slates  that  hu  hail 
hdd  the  opportunity  of  boonog  Seldon't  diAoouno  Ux  twenty 
years  togetW,  and  tbat  (tf  wkkt  ii  horo  flolloelod  "  tbo  tease 
and  notion  i«  vbolly  his,  and  noct  of  tho  words.'*  Uilward 
aeetns  to  have  been  a  person  of  judgment,  for  there  is  very 
ln;lu  in  what  he  has  pri'>i'r\i:'l  th.u  has  imt  u  real  value.' 
(•  Library  of  Anecdote — Book  of  Tabk-Tdlk,'  vol.  i.)  It 
must  l>e  adnutic.l  that  Scldon's  '  Table-Talk' contains  many 
just  remarks  ou  matters  taoral  and  poUtical,  expressed  in  a 
feraiUc  manner ;  but  thuu^^h  they  are  not  wanting  in  ori- 
^nality.  tbejr  can  bacdiy  be  said  to  be  marked  by  depth, 
and  many  of  tbooi  are  rather  charactetislie  of  a  man  of  tho 
world  thaa  of  a  lotirod  student.  It  aooBW  pmbablob  from 
tbo  eireunittance  of  the  publication,  tbat  aomo  part  of  tlic 
ooUection  is  not  genuine- 

SELECT  VESTKV.  [Vestuy] 

SEJ.KFKKH.    iSKLKiK  KiA  ] 

SisLE'IsK  ii^tXqyq),  the  Moon,  was  worshipped  as  a  god- 
dess by  the  antient  Greeks.  She  is  generally  represented 
as  tbo  sister  of  Helios,  or  the  Sun ;  sometimes  as  his  daugb- 
tsr.  and  oocaaionally  as  bis  wife,  and  the  mother  of  the  nur 
Seasons.  She  was  believed  to  drive  her  chariot  through  tho 
heaven  during  the  night.  'Hom.,Hymri.,  xxxii.  7.)  Hercba- 
rH3l  Is  usually  represented  in  antiont  works  of  art  drawn  by 
UTo  horses,  whereas  that  of  ApuUo  was  drawn  by  four.  (i>ic- 
tiunuiy  ^  Qrmk  md  Ssmm  di^qdtittt  p.  London, 

la  eonrao  of  time  the  attributes  of  Selene  were  ^i\m  to 
Artaniah  nnd  tbo  latter  vai  ropreeented  as  tlie  goddess  of 
tbo  moon ;  but  tbaao  daitioa  weio  originally  distinct.  Amoni,' 

the  Romans  Diana  apptea  to  have  been  originally  tbo  gud- 
dew  of  the  moon,  the  word  Diana  contsinio|;  the  sane  root 

as  fZ/f  j,  and  luennin;,'  originally  ilie  g.iddosi  of  light.  When 
U  beraun;  tiii;  lashmii  to  ideiililv  -Artemis  and  i>iaim,  the 
attri!)UtLS  of  cnili  were  given  to  tliu  other;  and  thus  Arte- 
laif  u  UH  represented  as  the  tooon,  and  Diana  as  tbe  goddess 
of  iiiiniini^.  [Artbito;  Diana.]  <■ 
bBLENlTK.  CCaicimi.] 

8BLB'NIUM,anonmotaltie,ioUd,  olomentary  bwlv.dis- 
roverefl  in  1818  by  Berwlias  in  tbo  iron  pyriiea  of  Fablun; 
the  sulphur  procured  from  this  wasined  at  Grlpabotoi  in 

the  raaiuinK'turo  of  sulphuni^  ac\A,  and  in  it  a  deposit  was 
rurtnetl  «>1  a  r<  4  colour,  wh'.t  h,  uii  acroutil  of  tbe  peculiar 
uduur  that  it  cinitifil.  vns  Mjjiin.sfd,  tlioupli  erroneously,  to 
contain  telluriuui,  the  ungui  ut  whiclt  nitatu  for  thitt  metal 
cuggMted  tbat  of  tetmium,  from  £iXi)Kif,  the  moon,  fur  the 
now  aubataaee.  The  discoverer  considers  it  as  a  metal,  but 
it  is  not  gonerally  classed  with  tlic  metals. 

This  subolaaoa  bat  been  found  bitberto  only  in  small  quan- 
tity ;  It  oceun  to  tbo  pyrtlos  of  Anglesey,  and  probably  iu 
liiat  of  many  otln-r  places :  sulplnir.  i  of  suli-nium  has  been 
ilt>i(><!to<)  among  the  voluaiiic  products  of  tiio  Ltpari  Isles; 
ari.i  111  liiuilarz  it  ha.s  been  mot  witb* oonbinaa  wilb load, 
Miver,  au«t  some  other  metals. 

Maf;nu8  ptvposes  to  extract  selenium  from  tho  native 
suipUuVot  by  treating  it  wilb  binoxide  ot  mangnncsv,  by  tiw 
ozy^ii  of  which  the  .sulpbur  ia  converted  into  sulphurous 
acid ;  this  escapes  in  the  gaiaoua  Amn.  wbilo  tbo  seloQittin 
either  sublimes  in  its  put*  stale  or  aa  felonious  add. 

The  pp-ix'iti.  s  of  Lflcnium  are,  thai  it  i» solid,  hasa  me- 
tallic 1uj»;i  .  .  mill  i!ie  appearance  of  lead  when  in  moss;  but 
rtili!<  I  '  '  1  Inr.  it  has  a  deep  brown  colour.  It 
ii  itsodorous  uikI  ui.tipid,  moderately  hard,  may  be  ivadily 
Ncratcbcd  with  a  knife,  is  brittle  as  nia»5,and  casdy  reduced 
lo  powdov  •   ll*  flncittro  is  oonciioidai,  and  perfectly  me- 


tallio.  Its  specific  gravity  varies  from  4'30  to  44S^  on 
account  of  tbo  oavitios  vbieb  it  (koiiuently  oontaina.  It  ia 
a  bad  oonduelor  of  beat,  and  a  noneondoctor  of  electricity. 

It  softens  at  212",  and  may  be  drawn  out  into  fitie  threads, 
which  are  transparent,  and  of  a  nd  colour  by  transmitted 
light  When  heated  rathi  r  Inyh.  r,  it  become  ttuid,and  boils 
at  660",  emitting  a  vapour,  which  is  inodoious,  and  of  a  deep 
yellow  colour ;  this  in  close  vessels  condenses  in  dark  globules 
of  a  metallic  lustre,  or  of  a  ciuuabiur-red  colour,  according  as 
tho  space  in  whieb  it  eolleets  is  small  or  large.  Water  does 
not  dissolvo  selenium ;  it  is  bowaw  soluble  in  the  lat  oils 
■nd  melted  wax,  but  not  in  tbo  volatile  oils. 

Oxygen  and  Selenium  combine  in  three  different  propor- 
tions, forming  oxide  uf  selenium,  selcnious  acid,  and  seknic 
arid. 

Oxide  of  fkh  'iiii  n  ni.iy  bo  formed  by  heatiniij  the  si  k- 
niutn  in  alimiti;  I  p.iii^tity  of  atmospheric  air,  and  by  washing 
the  product  to  separate  the  sdenious  arid  formed  with  it. 
Its  properties  are,  that  it  emits  a  very  strong  smell  lesem- 
bling  tliat  of  decayed  horse-radish,  so  that  l-aoib  of  a  grain 
is  sutTicicnt  w  hen  burnt  toioenta  room  of  considerable  site, 
and  this  is  a  charaeterislie  property  of  seleniutn.  Oxide  of 
selenium  is  gaaeou8»  colourless,  very  slightly  soluble  iu 
water,  and  quite  davoid  of  acid  propertiea. 

It  consists  uf — 

Oiiu  n[ui\ ;ilelit  of  OX)  f:r:i  .  ,  g 
One  equivalent  of  selenium       .  40 

Equivalent        .       •  48 
SslmnNit  Aeid  may  be  prepared  by  paasing  a  eunant  of 
oxygen  gas  over  heated  selenium;  Mt  it  ia  more  conve> 
niontly  obtained  by  digesting  selanium  in  nitric  adid  or 

iiitro-hydiochlunc  acid  till  dlMOlVcd,  Blld  thOD  evapOMting 
tlif  bululiou  to  dryness. 

Tiiu  properties  of  this  r.nid  aio,  that  it  is  lolourless,  and 
when  strongly  heated  sublaues,  and  condenses  unchanged 
in  the  form  of  acicular  crystals,  which  possess  dtslinctly- 
marked  acid  properties.  It  attracts  moisture  from  the  air, 
and  is  consetiuently  Tory  aolublo  in  water;  a  hot  saturated 
solution  yields  oijMala  on  cooling;  it  is  also  soluble  in  aloo> 
hoi.  and  has  when  healed  an  acrid  odour.  It  forms  salu 
with  bases,  which  are  calle<l  Sf!t'riit-'s. 

Many  substances  which  have  stiuuj^  uflimly  for  owyeii 
(leooiiipose  selcnious  acid  ;  thia  is  the  case  with  sulphuious 
ucid  and  phosphorous  acid,  and  when  the  former  a  added  tua 
solution  of  selcnious  acid,  ared  powder  juecipitated,  which 
is  pure  selenium,  and  sulphuric  acid  is  at  the  same  tiao 
formed.  An  alkaline  sulphato  produces  a  similar  olliset; 
bydrqautpbttrio  add  ia  also  dwenmpooed  bgr  and  daoomposes 
aeienioiis  acid,  and  a  yellow  oompminA  ia  Ibimad  and  pre- 
cipitated, which  h  sulphurct  of  seleninm. 

Selcnious  acid  is  oonstituted  of — 

Two  equivalents  of  owgt  n  .  .  16 
One  e<iuivalent  of  seleuiuia       •  40 

Equivalent  .  .  56 
Seltn^Asid  may  bo  prapared  by  fusing  selenium,  a  sule- 
niuret,  or  salanite^  with  nitratoof  soda.  The  seleoiato  of  soda 
obtained,  when  it  baa  been  puriflod,  is  to  bo  decomposed  by 
nitrate  kad,  and  tbo  insoluble  seleniate  of  leail  precipi- 
tated is  to  be  decomposed  by  a  current  of  hydrosulphuric 
acid,  V^hich  thi  ow^i  duw  n  the  it'.nl  a^i  a  Mr.nluirel.  atiil  tliii 
selenic  acid  leiiiams  iii  snluiiuii.  "ilh  s^iiue  execs^  of  lijilro- 
sulphuric  a<  ul,  whu-ii  i?,  to  be  ex[:elled  by  el;iill.l.>jn. 

Selenic  acid  u  liquid,  colourie»s,  inodorous,  of  an  oleagi- 
nous oonsistenoe,  and  very  caustic ;  it  attracts  moisture  from 
the  air,  and  always  retains  about  12*4  per  cent,  of  water* 
whieb  cannot  bo  expdied  without  dceoinpuMng  tbo  acid. 
It  may  be  heated  to  936'  without docomposilioa,  butat  M4* 
It  IS  rapidly  converted  into  oxygen  and  selenious  add. 
When  conciMitrated  at  a  teiujier.iiiire  of  :( 2 O''.  it^  .spec, fie  gra- 
vity IS  2"52-4,  and  it  giaduallv  uiLrm-es  ni>  to  the  leuipera- 
turo  of  bAj\  when  it  become^  J  ' -j.  \ViHii  mixed  with 
water,  much  heat  i^  evolved,  iin  sails  are  called  S'j/ematet. 
Zinc  and  iron  are  dissolved  by  this  acid  with  the  evolution  of 
hydrogen  gas»  and  copper  Willi  ibe  formaiion  of  seleniotia 
add. 

It  is  oonposad  of—* 

Threooquiralantiof  oxy^>n  .  34 
Onoeqiuivaleatofsdeniuin       «  40 

Equivalent  64 
AwUi  and  i!Selenim»,—liQ  votn^uud  o(  lUcte  is  known. 
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H*/droem  and  Selenium  unite  to  form  by<Iroscleiuc  «cid 
or  Bsleniuratted  hvdngm.  U  m  eMtljr  obtained  by  the 
aetion  of  dilotod  •ulplrarie  «eid  upon  Mteniuret  of  poUunum, 

or  oT  .um  some  other  molals.  This  gas  U  i»]«1irl«n» 
lia.^  a  dij,a«^rucaljli-  odour,  and  so  powerfully  irriUtes  lh« 
uu  iaUr«no  lining  tli«  iimc  as  to  excite  »ymptoms  of  raiarrli 
aniil  ik'«itroy  the  scujie  of  Miallini;  for  »omo  hours.  Waicr 
readily  <1ismi1vc4  this  gas:  the  solution  i«  al  first  coin luli  s*, 
but  aher  a  time  it  arquires  a  reddish  hue:  it  j^mvcs  u  brown 
^laitl  to  the  skin,  and  reddens  litmus  jiaiKr,  as  other  acids 
do.  When  exposed  to  ibe  alroospbere  it  is  dccumpoMd.  its 
hydrogen  being  sbMriMd  by  oxygen,  and  th*  Meniuni  is 
deposited.  It  decomposes  the  solutions  of  IMl)]f  nwtallie 
sallii,  Hcloniurets  of  the  metals  being  precipitttod. 
Itton.iists  of— 

One  equivalent  of  hydrogen  •  1 
Oii«cquiva1«ntof(clcnium      «  4» 

Equivalent       .      .  41 

Chlorine  and  Selenium  combine  when  the  gas  is  passed 
over  the  selenium  ;  heat  is  evolved,  and  a  brown  chloride  is 
obtained,  which  is  liquid  ;  it  is  heavier  than  wati  r,  iioi  \c'ry 
volatile,  and  by  tbe  aetion  of  water  i*  eventually  decom- 
posed, autl  moif  ed  into  aelenioaa  and  bydrocMone  aeidt . 
It  ia  eompoMd  o^ 

INMoquifilentoof  cbtorino  •  78 
Onocqvivaleiitof  MloDiiiiD  40 

F-qjivalent       .       .  112 

Ibis  bicblonde  mav  be  converted  into  a  tcrchloride  by  ex- 
poatiie  to  excess  of  chlorine.  It  is  a  white  solid  compound 
whidi  is  volatilized  «ben  heated,  and  eoDdeoMa  in  noall 
etystals.   It  is  deromposed  by  water. 

Sulphur  and  Sdoain)). — A  dcfinito  conijioiinil  ufllic^e  is 
formed  by  passfitig  liydrosulpiiunc  ai  ul  K''"'  ^  sulution 
of  seleiiious  ao;d  ;  the  Jluid  assuines  a  )  t-Uow  colour,  booyuu-s 
turbid,  and  a  precipitate  is  formed,  tbough  but  sluwlv,  unices 
a  little  hydrochloric  acid  be  added.  When  csposea  to  heat 
tbe  sulphurct  of  aelenium  becomes  red  and  viscid,  and  at 
high  tempcratum  may  be  distilled  without  dtBompoiiDg. 

It  it  a  bisutpburet.  oompotad  of— 

Oneequivalanttirtalphiir  •  It 
Oiieoi|iiinikQtor«elaoi«in       •  40 

Equivalent       .       .  ir> 
Photphorui  and  Heienium  combine  when  the  selenium 
is  dropped  in  melted  phosphorus ;  it  is  a  red  substance,  but 
it  dues  not  appear  that  any  definite  compound  of  these 
bo<iies  has  yet  been  analysed. 

Solentom  fbrma  Mlenuweta  with  noit  of  the  nialali»  and 
the  tdenluret  of  lead  ia  one  of  tbe  meet  abundant  of  the 
native  eoropouiiJs  which  occurs  in  the  Harz.  [Lkad.] 

The  chomctcnsUc  properties  of  lolenium  are  those  of 
tinging  tbe  flame  of  tbe  blowpineof  a  liglit  blue  colour,  atid 
emitting  an  acrid  vapour,  when  neated  in  the  air,  which  baa 
the  peculiar  smell  of  decayed  horM-nddisb. 

SfiLEUd'A.  [SEVEUCKtA.] 

8BLEUCE1A  (SiXivsna),  a  town  of  Assyria,  OD  tho  west- 
orn  hank  of  the  Tigris,  and  a  few  milei  to  tbo  aoutb  of  tbe 
modern  Bai^dad,  was  built  by  Seleoetia  Nieaior.  in  the  iSsrni 

of  an  eagle  with  t'xt'  iiiKid  wings.  (Plin.,  vi.  30.)  It  became, 
a;  ih«  expen.<te  of  Raliylon,  iho  most  important  city  in 
tbe  East,  but  dt-clined  in  popnlaiion  alU'r  ttu*  luuinlaliou 
of  Clesiphon  by  llic  I'aithiaiisi,  on  ibc  ca-Urn  bunk  of  llie 
Tigris.  It  coiiiaiiud,  m  tlio  time  uf  I'liny,  r,(Ki.(.iLUt  inlm- 
bitants.  A  republican  institutiou  was  given  to  it  by  8cleu- 
cus,  which  itrvtainetl  under  tboPwtbiani.  (Tacit..  Ann.,  vi. 
4S.)  It  waa  bomt  by  the  Roraana  in  the  expedition  of  Tra- 
jan into  the  Bait.  (Dion  Caia.,  Ixviii.  SO),  and  again  by  Lueiua 
Venu.  the  colleague  of  Aurelius,  at  which  time  it  contained 
A90,Q00  inhabitants.  (Dion  Cast.,  Ix^i.  2:  Eulrop.,  viii. 
j.)  ll  was  al.^o  taken  by  So\crus  (Dioii  Cas-v..  l\\v.  "ji, 
frum  which  tiiix'  it  .stoni^  to  have  been  almost  abandoned 
by  iiii  inhabiia'.its.  .1  ulian  IbitDd  it  oomptotoly  detorted. 
tAmm.  M;u(  .11,,  xxiv.  5.) 

Rich,  v<  !io  ^  :sited  tbe  ruins  of  Scleucoia  in  1812,  says  that 
they  arc  directly  opposite  tboM  of  Cteaipboo.  and  not  to  the 
Bortbuf  the  latter,  aaiagenenllyatated.  Aoeovdhig  to  bis 
account  there  iaan  onelOMnh  of  which  one  side  is  formed 
by  the  river,  but  the  others  are  walled  nmnd.  A  great  part 
of  ihr  western  wall  is  di  sti<;\i-.l ;  but  tin;  norliu'i  ii  and  the 
soulbeni  walU  atUl  remain,    iu  tbe  area  are  some  heaps  of 


ruins;  but  tiio  greatest  quamuy  are  oul^nU- ibo  limits  of  the 
enclosure  to  tiie  westward,  where  ibey  extended  to  a  very 
great  diatoncaw  {MaUhnet  in  KoorH^an,  v^L  vl, 
p.  4««.) 

There  were  eeveral  other  cities  called  Bolcaccia.  one  ef 

wliicli  was  about  five  miles  north  of  tbe  ntouih  of  tbe  river 
Ui  JiUes  111  .Syiia.  Tlie  remains  of  tbis  Sdeuccia  ate  at  i 
]'la<*e  now  called  Souadich.  i 

SKLEU'CID/E.  a  Greek  d)  nasty  in  Asm.  foun  It^d.  nfler  | 
the  death  of  Alexander  the  CJrcat,  by  Si-lfui-u*,  ihc  lou  of 
Antiui-hus.    His  father  was  one  of  the  geneniU  of  I'hilip, 
and  ho  himself  accompanied  Alexander  in  his  Asiatic  earn 
paigns.  in  which  he  so  distinguialMd  hiinarir  at  to  be  rank«4 
among  bis  greatest  generals.  On  the  diviawn  of  tbe  empm 
at  tlio  death  of  that  prince,  Scleucus  was  entrusted  with  ti».- 
importaiil  command  of  tho  body  of  cavalry  railed  the  tJoni 
ranions,  whit  h  bail  been  boforc  lubl  by  Ilephmtion  aixl 
Pcrdiccos;  ai.'!  Iio  ^^as  also,  accoiilnii;  to  Justin.mudu;  rum 
manili  r  of  the  camp.  'J  be  satrapy  <if  liabylon  was  beii  ^-o! 
upon  him  iu  tho  new  partition,  atter  the  death  of  r<  tii-.-vw 
(321  n.c.).  In  the  war  vbieh  followed,  bo  took  il  e 
AntigonuB  agaitiat  Bumenaa.  After  the  death  of  iIm  latMr 
(3 IS  nc).  be  received  Ant^onni  into  bi«  territoiy  witb 
great  appearance  of  friendship;  bnt  taking  oBenee  at  (hi 
tone  of  superiority  which  his  guest  aaiumed,  and  draadiag 
bis  I'ower,  ho  fltd  to  Egypt,  and  joined  Iholcioy  Solar, 
LyMrnarhus,  ami  Cassander  in  a  league  against  bitn. 

The  dt  feat  of  Dciiieiriu&  at  tho  battle  of  Gaza  enabled 
Seleucun  tu  recover  Babylon  with  a  very  small  force.  From 
this  period,  312  B.C.,  commences  the  »ra  of  the  Seleucid*. 
Shortly  a/torwarda  he  obtained  possession  of  Media,  in  soa* 
sequence  of  hia  victory  over  Nicanor,  tho  satrap  appointed 
by  Antigonusovtr  Ihia  ptotrineoi,  whom  be  isaaid  to  bate 
killed  with  hts  own  band.   After  the  aea-fight,  S0€  wc  m 
which  Demetrius  defeated  Ptolemy,  .Scluums,  fjllowin.'  i' 
example  of  ihe  three  other  grent  inunanlis.  a-ssunif'  ;t*r 
duidi'in  and  the  lille  of  kmK-    ENtciidiiif;  bis  (b.r.i.iinoni 
I'aiily  by  force  aitd  i>artly  by  concitialion,  he  ooDqucrnl 
Hactria,  and  probably  most  of  tho  provinces  enumerated  bf 
.-\pi  ian  iSynaca,  bi),  which  Diodorus  rails  tbe  Upper  8a> 
trapici;  and  is  said,  in  consequence  of  tbaao  vielorioa»ta 
have  assumed  the  title  of  Nicator.   Making  Mt  mpadHiiie 
against  SandrocottuK,  an  Indian  king,  he  wai  indiiNd  ta 
fljrm  an  alliance  with  him,  strengthened  by  whicli  be  re- 
turned with  a  large  army  to  the  war  with  .\niigoiiu4,  uuifh 
was  finally  concluded  by  tbo  battle  of  Ip^'us.  :^>u  i  n.c    I  n  ib« 
division  of  territory  which  followed,  Seieucus  obtained  fir 
his  share  Syria  and  the  inland  part  of  Phrygia,  and  be  natlc 
further  accessions  till  he  acquired  Cappadocia, Sefaecia, aaj 
according  to  Appian  (Syriaea),  all  the  provineaa  CBItqaaiad 
by  Alexander  between  Fbiygia  and  the  lodoa.  Banil| 
now  leisure  to  pronoto  eivilixation,  he  planted  many  eiliek 
the  most  celebrated  of  which  were  /XuIkhIi  in  Syria  and 
Seleuccia  near  Bab)lon  :    ni  peorling  these  he  cave  cfral 
privileges  to  the  Jews.    In  consequence  of  the  olust.-  uiiianrf 
between  Ptolemy  and  Lysimachus,  Seieucus  took  in  ma.- 
risgc  Stratonice,  the  daughter  of  Demetrius  Poliorcetas. 
but  wishing  him  to  give  up  Cilicia  and  Sidon,  and  findMf 
biro  unwilling  to  accede  to  hit  demands,  ho  soon  engaged  a 
a  war  with  hint,  which  was  terminated  in  tbadaftet  U  Dtmf 
trius,  who  was  taken  prisoner,  286  n.c,  and  died  aller  ibret 
.years'  captivity.    Before  ibis  inarna^e,  S.  leucu*,  hy  a  f^.; 
wife,  Apama,  the  dat}Bhter  of  .Artabazus.  had  bad  a  s<  n  A: 
lioclui-,  who  coiiceiM'd  a  stroll',;  passion  for  his  moih*..' 
law  Stratonice,  to  gratily  whieli  Stdvucu^  re»igi)e«l  trt. 
making  over  to  him  at  the  same  time  the  majority  uf  iJkr 
seventy-two  satrapies  comprised  in  his  great  empire,  and  re- 
»crviiig  fur  himself  those  only  to  the  west  of  the  Eupbram. 
At  the  doae  of  hia  reign,  bo  made  war  upon  LjFaioaecbea, 
and,  upon  bis  defeat  and  death,  conceived  the  design  of  «■•- 
quer;nii  ^Tnccdoni.i.  Pass^nj;  ovi  r  i  i  Kur  tpo  fur  tins  purf^*^. 
he  «as  licaclter^u-U  killed  h\  I'li'lenn  Ceiiumns,  vl...ra  b« 
had  received  with  ^;rea(  kin<lnpss  on  Ins  tbght  f'oni  K.rjip.'t 
This  was  B.C.  280,  in  his  ei^hiv-kccoad  year.    Tbe  cbar»-- 
terof  Scleucus  is  much  praised  by  antient  historians.    11  .> 
military  talents  aie  {{enetrally  aduitied,  and  he  was  ool  6f 
fieicDt  in  ilie  virtueo  of  civUiiation.   A  liberal  apinl  s 
shown  in  his  Inatnaeirt  of  Daowtrins  after  be  Ml  into  hai 
handa,  and  in  other  anecdotes  reeotded  of  bin.  Tbe  fr*- 
de!)'-c  of  the  later  measures  of  his  reign,  tl»e  divi&iun  cf  ba 

I empire  and  his  expedition  into  Macedonia,  mav  lie  doubted. 
He  was  possested  of  pu  at  poi^onal  streiigtli  .n.  !  <  sira^. 
I'be  following  list  contains  the  fcuca.»»un  of  Swieiacsi^ 
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vMl  the  dales  of  their 
wiw  bore  ht«  name- :  — 
i.  Antiochub  S>  irr. 

3.  Aiiliochuii  Ttu  u<i.  u.c.  261. 

4.  Sc-louruN  Calliiiicus  succeeded  his  father  Aniiuchus 
Tiieu»,BC.  246.  Tlio  umpire  wa^  at  this  time  much  weaksned 
by  the  defection  of  Bactna  and  Purtlna,  and  the  wara  of 
the  Anlioohi  with  Ptolemy  Pbiladelphus.  Immediitely  on 
the  aocoakm  of  StUtnom,  hit  mother,  jealoua  of  mjf  rival 
candidates  fbr  the  throae,  eontrivcd  the  «w«tb  ofBeremce,  the 
'Egyptian  wife  of  the  late  kmg.  and  of  ber  son.  To  avenge 

hi->  Mstt  r's  dt;ath,  Plolemy  Euerijctes  invadc<l  the  domiiuons 
of  Suiciii'us,  and  passing  the  Euphiati-s,  overran  tlieni  as 
far  as  Baclri.i.  Seleurus,  bum;;  liunl  ]>ie>scd  in  this  war, 
callsrl  in  the  aid  of  his  brother  Antioclius  Hierax,  promising 
him  all  the  provinces  of  iiis  umpire  m  tliu  lesser  Asia. 
Sirengthoned  by  an  aUiance  with  so  mo  of  tho  cities  in  Asia 
Minor  (his  treatv  with  Smyrna  is  still  preserved  amoi^  the 
Araodelian  MamM|)»  htattaaiptBd  to  conclude  a  peaee  with 
Ptolemy,  but  vbieb  wm  bi«kMi  off  by  his  ambitious  brother 
Hierax,  who,  supported  by  the  kin^  of  Egypt  and  some  of 
the  Ciaulish  mercenaries,  raaintaincd  bimtelf  for  a  long  time 
auuinst  Scknu  us:  and  be int;  at  laQgthdeAlla^llad  tO Pto- 
lemy, an<l  perished  in  Egypt. 

i.  Ill  ilio  latter  part  of  his  re!u;ii,  Selcucuc  scein-;  (o  iiave 
mnde  two  expeditions  again»t  Parlhia,m  the  hitter  of  which 
he  was  taken  prisoner  by  Arsaeet»  and  it  does  not  appear 
that  be  was  em  released  from  bis  esptivitj.  He  died  of  a 
Ml  fkom  Iris  hmeband  was  succeeded  by  Ua  aon  Seleueus 
Cereunus,  b.c.  33%  m  weak  prioM^  vbe  «M  eat  off  by  a 
conspiracy  in  his  own  army  while  OA  hia  mueta  to  attack 
Attalus.  king  of  Pergamus,  «lu»  had MiMd  the  gnator  part 

of  Asia  Minor,  ii.c. 

f).  AutiiK  hus  M.i^nui,  brother  to  the  late  king. 

7.  SeleiH'us  PliiiiipatDr,  h.C.  187,  *oa  of  Antiocbus,  sue- 
ccedcil  tu  an  impoverished  kingdom,  and  reigning  IMlly 
for  twelve  years,  was  murdered  by  Ueliodorus. 

8.  Aniiuchus  Epipbanes,  his  brother,  M.  17S. 

9.  Antiocbus  Eupator.  164. 

10.  Demelriiif  Botor,  16S. 

1 1.  Alesaadar  Bala*  a  uanrper,  IM. 

12.  Demetrius  Nieator,  148. 

l.'J.  Aiitiurbus  Siiletes,  137  to  128. 
I-J.  SoleiRiis,  v..in  ol  Demetrius  Nieator,  put  to  death  by 
bis  own  liioibcr  inuneduitvly  uu  his  aoCWlMWIi 
15.  Antiocbus  Grypus,  B.C.  126. 

18.  Antiochus  Crziceo1H^  bjC.  112  to  93;  after  the  first 
Hghtttn  months  of  bis  reign,  jointly  with  Grypus,  till  the 
death  (tf  the  ktter.  &c.  96. 

17.  Seleueus  VI.,  aad  last  of  the  name,  surnamed  Epi- 
pbanes Nii-ntnr,  the  Bon  of  Antiocbus  Grypus,  driven  by 
Antiocliuii  Ell^ebL>s  into  Cilieia,  vaa  thoro  booiagod  ID  1Io[h 

sucstia.  and  killed,  a.C.  96. 

18.  Antiochus  Sniohaa. 

19.  Philippus. 

20.  Antiocbus. 

21.  Tigranes,  king  of  Armenia  till  a.c.  69. 

Si.  Antioehus  Asiaticus,  expelled  by  Ptompoy,  B.C.  tS; 
and  of  the  dynasty  of  the  Scleucidm. 
With  fSnr  exceptions,  the  kings  of  this  race  were  weak  and 

(I<>pra%'c(l.  enfeebled  by  the  vices  of  their  agi;  and  country,  or 
ijyt  less  by  the  decaying  stale  of  their  empire.  Tl»e  decline 
of  ihia  inonarrliy,  fomincncini^  rmin  the  laMor  years  of  the 
reif^n  of  it*  ^lr.^t  founder,  v.  li^  aci  eler.iiril  by  the  maritime 
aii'l  <-oiii  mercial  suju-Mi  ii\  ofEj^vpt  owmt;  U>  llie  po-scssiou 
of  Cyprus,  Cilicia.  and  Tyre,  by  the  furiualion  uf  the  iiidej>en- 
daot  kingdoms  of  Baclria  ftud  Parthia,  and  the  ''rowth  of  the 
of  the  kings  of  Peigamus.   AAer  the  defeat  of  Aati 


adiart  notiee  of  those  |  leueus,  said  to  refer  to  bis  extrsordlnary  eflbrt  of  strpnt^th 
in  holding  a  bull  by  the  horns;  and  we  are  told  by  Ajij  iun 
I  (Si/ri>ica),  that  his  statues,  in  o,jiise<nien(  e.  \vi  re  repri>seii",eil 
hut  ned.  Wu  alsu  liitil  the  unchur  as  a  Ivpc.  which  probably 
refers  to  a  prodi;:^-  at  his  birth,  rccorded^yUwaamo  author, 
and  prophetic  of  his  future  destiny. 
On  the  coins  of  the  later  Seleucidtc  we  have  as  a  very 

Seneral  tf  pe  Apollo,  either  slandinj;  or  seated  on  the  eortina, 
olding  in  one  hand  an  amw,  in  the  other  a  bow  strung. 
Other  types  are  wtogod  heads,  probably  rdaiina  to  Faneua, 
the  great  aneestor  of  thoMoeedonians;  the  elephant  and 
the  prow  (if  a  vessel,  in  reference  to  ll.e  naval  atn!  inililnry 
fuices  tif  the  etn|'ire.  All  the  kings  bearing  the  natiie  iif 
Seleueus  struck  coins,  willi  the  exception  el  tlie  litili ;  ;uul 
we  muv  remark  the  lon^;  and  pompous  tiile  of  t!ie  last  of 
llie-o  monarehs,  VHAKYKOV  Eni*ANO\£  NIKATOl'OS,  as 
contrasted  witli  the  falling  fortunes  of  the  dynasty,  and  with 
the  simple  inscription  ontlM  eoins  of  the*  founder,  BAli- 
ABO£  3iSASirK0Y.  The  scattered  history  of  the  Seleucida 
has  boon  collected  from  Justin,  Appian,  Diodorus,  Pulyblua, 
and  others,  by  tbo  aulhors  of  the '  Univenail  History ;'  Vail- 
lant, '  Histona  Seleucidarum Frohlicb,  *  Annales  Regum 
Syria*;'  Chnlon,  '  Fasti  Ilelleiuei.' iii.;  and  Droyson,  Oe- 
tdiiciite  der  Nachjolger  Alexuttders. 


oehoo  Magnus  by  tho  Romans,  the  Seleucidm  could  onlj 
maintain  a  hopeless  stnigglcwtth  hostile  neighbouca  anid 

disallecteil  subjects.   How  Ibr  the  destitiies  of  the  Eastern 

world  iiugl^t  lia%e  been  ehaiigerl,  li.nl  Seleurus  made  the 
Euphrates  the  boundary  of  hi^t  empire,  and  abauduaud  his 

western  eonquMls^  is  a  question  not  undoaarviog  considora- 

tion. 

The  i-ofns  of  this  dynasty  arc  very  numerous.  Ibooe 
of  Soleucus  Nieator  are  distinguished  from  the  rest  by 
their  exact  resemblance  in  tvpe.  atyla^  and  weight  to  thosu 
of  Alexander  the  GreaL  ^he  yottog  bead  of  Hercules 
in  the  lion's  skin,  Jupiter iiSlophonts sealed,  the  head  of 
l*alla-«  ••ti  'lie  obvcr>e.  and  of  Victory  holding  out  a  wreath 
on  the  rovi-rse,  are  copied,  with  the  n,ime  of  Seleueus  instead 
of  Alexander :  tlieie  are  others  with  a  bornod  head  of  So- 
P.  C,  No.  1321. 


flcnJ «if a>lmBwn,w|lh Uw itUarou  Apollail«i4iMlMailW«Balllwlt 
rt  tte  iasMlpaHS  BAZIABOX  SBAIirSOi; 


in  hi« 


MUAMeiMBI.  En»r. 
Btsa  af  MisMHlV.trilh  fli««aa«n.  and  tb»  IcfniiiUon  BASIABOS 
SBAKYKOTt  AfsOsssaM  ariuA  m  th*  eoitiaa.  ta  Ms  ttglit  ImmI 
■rraw.  In  Ih*  Irft  atMnir  Mmci  Weir,  the  aMlMfiUb 

SELKUCL1S.  [SklsOCRMB.] 

.SKLGP:.  [I'lsmiA.] 

SKLIM  I ,  einperur  of  the  Turks,  was  the  son  of  Ba- 
yezid  or  Bayacelll.  He  was  born  under  the  reign  of  his 
grandfather  Mohammed  II.,  in  I4fi7.  Being  governor  of 
IVobisonde  in  1611,  be  revolted  aoainst  his  nithor«  and 
marched  to  Constantinople.  Though  ho  vaa  doftatod.  and 
obliged  to  seek  hissalbty  in  flight,  the  ianissaries  and  the 
spuhis  being  in  his  (kvour,  bis  Either  Bajaiet  wan  compelled 
to  resign  the  throne  to  him,  and  be  sn.I'^  nre  r'lingly  pro- 
claimcd  on  the  23id  of  May,  \  Sehm  \»as  tlien  about 

forly-six  \ears  of  age.  His  first  step  uf  ier  his  accession  v>  as 
to  raarcli  against  bis  eldest  brother  Ahmed,  w  ho  was  at  tho 
bead  of  some  lroo|is  in  Asia.  He  defeated  and  put  him  to 
dealli,  ns  well  as  another  brother  named  Korkud,  and 
sev  eral  of  his  nephews.  Sclim  next  invaded  the dominiona 
of  Sbab  Ismail,  king  of  Pmia.  who  had  espoused  theoanoo 
of  Us  bfothw  Ahmed ;  badoftaied  him  in  a  pitehed  battle; 
and  took  Tohris,  tho  capital  of  ftrsia  {Sept.  1 5H>.  After 
annexing  Dlyar-bekr  to  his  empire,  and  rcco\'cring  Bo.snia, 
which  had  been  occupied  by  the  Hungarians,  8elim,  in 
I  turned  his  arms  against  Kansii  :il  Gliauri,  sultan  of 
E^ypt,  whom  ho  defeated  and  flew  at  Meij  Dal.ik,  close  to 
Aloppo(Aug.  2-1,  Ij16).  Taking  tlie  route  ul  11  iiinah,  Uemta 
(the  antient  Emesa),  ami  L)ania.scus,  whu  h  cities  made  no 
resistance,  and  submitted  to  him,  Selim  marched  his  army 
into  Egypt.  Close  to  Cairo  he  was  opposed  by  Tam4n  Bmr, 
whan  the  MamUka  had  oboaon  for  ""mmtndtr  after  the 
death  of  Kansd ;  but  in  the  battle  that  ensued  that  prineo 
was  defeated  and  slain,  and  the  dynasty  to  »bich  ho  belonged 
oompleluly  overthrown.    Master  uf  Sy  rta  and  Egypt,  Selim 

returnod  to  Constantinopfau  where  he  made  a  vow  not  to 

Voi«  XXI.— a  B 
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lay  dowti  his  uim»  until  h«  had  tuUtMd  Ute  wbole  of 

Persia.  Dt'uih  liowever  jirovenled  the  exerittion  of  hi*  pro 
jccl.  As  li".'  Juki  iu-\  11)^'  fKHu  C'lJii^tanUuoplt!  to  Adii.ni 
o|ilc,  ho  W  tia  alLieLcd  L.)  a  diM^  Li^i.  V.  ■r,i;li   u-i  rii  ui  hi» 

deaih  ai  Ogra*h-Koi,  a  Village  ut  l  luii  o,  un  tl.L'  J^iid  of 
S4i)>teaib«r  Ib'iU.  Sulim  wu.s  odo  u|  the  most  M<t  and 
vigoraua  of  iIm  Otliuamn  sovereigns.  Ho  niadu  greater 
auditioat  thMl  Miy  of  his  predeoewors  to  the  Turluab  em- 
pire.  HumBineot  qualitiest  wera  however  suioed  by  bis 
exccviive  cruelty,  of  which  be  f{a*tt  mBkrkeble  iosUneea 
during  his  reign.   He  was  tueeeMed  by  hit  no  8a!eyman, 

BUrniltlir  I  '  t  lir  GlfUt.' 

SELLM  II.,  finjMjnir  yf  lh«j  Turks,  succeeded  Ins  father 
Sulevnianin  1366.  The  princij'al  (.•\»'nt.s  uf  las  n  i-^n  "oix- 
the  MipprcHftiou  of  a  formidable  rebellion  in  Yemen  ( i  jbo- 
70),  the  taking  of  Tunis  and  La  Golela  from  the  Spaniards, 
aad  lha  conquest  of  Cyprus,  which  after  a  vigorou*  neist- 
•neeww  taken  from  the  Venetians  in  \i7i.  In  the  MIDO 
jreer  wm  fought  the  celebiatad  naval  battle  of  Lepanlo^  br 
wbieb  ibeTurkuh  navywai  almoat  annihilated.  (Lvpawto.} 

Not\riih»tanding  this  splendid  suricss,  tin;  Vi-iKiiaiii.  in 
li'-l,  were  obliged  to  make  peace  wiili  ilie  Tm  upuii  Mjry 
disailvaiii:i^;cuUM  tcTius.  During  tlio  n'liuiinilcr  nf  Si-lim's 
rvtgii.  liic  n&uii  of  the  Olhoman  empire  were  very  pros- 
peious.  Setim  died  on  Sept  12, 1474^  and  vaa  aiMseeaded 
by  his  eldest  »on  Murad. 

SEI.1NUNTINE  MARBLES.  [Sculit^ukk.] 

SBUUKIDES.  or  8BUU<;:lAN8,a  djnaety  originally 
Tartar,  and  desoendad  fton  a  captain  named  Seljuk ;  they 
aetlled  flt»t  in  TranBOxiana,  whence  they  made  their  way 
into  Khorassan ;  and  afterwards,  under  the  name  of  the 
Irai,:,in.  Kormanian.  and  Riuiii dyiiaitia% gOTaroed  great 
pan  "I  ih«  south  of  Asia. 

T!ic  (.ru  iiUil  aicouat  i,f  tlic  (iri^;iii  of  thi§  family,  as  far 
as  can  b«  gathcreti  from  somewhat  conflicting  statements, 
is  as  f  >llows  : — Seljuk  was  the  son  of  iX-kak,  one  of  the 
bravest  and  most  tnisled  oflicers  of  Bigu,  chief  or  khan  of 
the  Kipchak  Tartan,  who  inhabited  the  plain  north  of  the 
Caapian.  Tbia  prince,  expecting  ftrom  Seyuk  the  valour  and 
fidelity  of  hia  father,  brought  him  up  froflu  his  boyhood,  and 
fannr!  ;ill  his  oxfu'ClutiDiis  lulGlIeil  in  liini  ;  liut  tlir  ^rnwin^' 
nillui'iitc  yf  ihf  favouriiL',  ami  buinc  iiiviK-ucu  tovvanl-.  liis 
tiuwirr.  provoked  the  lattei  to  banish  hau  fnnu  hi»  terriiorie-, ; 
and  Seljuk  in  con*c(|Ucitct)  nettled  lu  the  neighbourhood  of 
Samarkhaiid  and  Bukhara,  where  he  laid  the  foundation  of 
a  fciDall  state.  1T<'  also  embraced  Mohamme<lanigm,  and  is 
said  to  havebx  ti  kilied,  at  the  ago  of  1U7,  in  a  skirmish 
with  the  pagan  TarUca  on  the  mmtiata  of  the  Moham' 
medan  empire.  Seljuk  left  three,  or;  aeoordiaf  to  others. 
ISllur  hons;  but  the  most  influential  membcnt  of  his  family 
Were  his  two  prandsoDS.  Mohammed  or  Togrul  Beg.  and  Daoiid 
orGi  if  u  "l-^  tlii-ir  uikI*.'  Isrnul  \»  make  li  rm>  of 
alhunce  wab  Muhuioud  ol  Uhani,  the  then  ruler  of  Ktiara«- 
aan.  Muhmoud  is  said  to  have  questioned  Israel  on  the  re- 
sources of  hisfsmdy ;  and  to  have  received  fur  answer,  in  Iho 
quaint  ftylo  of  tha  East,  tliat  if  Israel  were  to  send  to  his 
camp  one  of  two  anowa  whieh  he  oarned  in  his  hand,  fiflv 
thousand  horsemen  would  he  detpalebed  to  hia  orders ;  on 
sending  the  other  arrow,  fifty  tbottsand  more;  and  that  if 
he  dcspalchcd  the  bow,  it  would  be  answered  by  sending  to 
him  i\M)  liuii'lri'l  ihtnisaiiil  luiriciiii-ii :  information  which 
tu  9>tat  tkd  MahmouU,  tiiai  lie  (-niifini'il  the  ambassador  till 
his  death  in  one  of  tiie  casiks  of  KhorasHan.  Oriental 
hutoriana  diflTer  as  to  the  pasi>a|>e  of  the  Seljuk  family  into 
Khora»san,  soroo  of  them  placing  this  event  under  the  reign 
of  Mahmoud,  and  otiiera  under  that  of  his  son  Masaoud. 
It  appears  certain  however  that  Abtt  Taleb  HohamiBed 
Rooneddin  (the  pillar  of  the  true  religion),  named  also 
Toi^l  Be&  or.  as  the  Greeks  have  corrupted  it,  Tancralo- 
pi  \.  wi^  crowned  at  Nislmpour,  a  h.  4l'J  (a.d.  1038),  Being 
tliu  liiat  of  the  liatuaii  dynasty  of  the  Scljukidos.  The 
ronquoKt  of  Nisbapour  was  followed  by  that  of  Herat  and 
Meru,  and  shortly  after  of  nearly  the  whole  of  Khonuwin. 
The  ulidlo  u{  his  reign  of  twenty-«ix  )cais  was  occupied 
in  wars  with  the  sultana  of  the  Gaxnovido  dynasty,  and 
in  successivo  conquests  of  the  provinces  of  Persia;  and  on 
hta  death,  end  thai  of  hia  brother  J  afar  Beg,  the  whole  con- 
quests of  the  two  devolved  upon  the  son  of  the  latter.  Alp 
Artlan,  who  during  the  life  of  his  fiither  and  uncle  had 
disiitiKUiMhed  hlnl^clf  for  hi^  bravery  and  gcneraUhip. 

A  ji  .\  fstlan,  sigiiify  ii>lj  ilic  <  our  i.^enu-*  lion,  is  the  Turkish 
surname  of  thw  prince,  wIiom;  ori^iual  surname  was  Israel, 
■ad  vim  laceivvd,  co  bia  anbiacing  M»h>inniadairiim,  tba 


name  of  Aaaoddin»  or  atrength  of  religion,  fioot  tha  hhalif 

Kaim  Bimnllah.   The  beginning  of  his  reign  waa  ehiefly 

i»crupied  Wiih  ilie  suppression  of  rt  v'ilii  whu  li  were  rats«-<l 
in  various  larls  of  the  empire:  ami  in.in>  >iin;ul3r  »itciir>e« 
aro  lolii  uf  lliL-  uiuforin  anil  aliiu-I  nurunilitu'.  i V',]  e 
which  attended  him.  In  a.d.  Iu7u  hi!  »igaally  dei«^i«fti  U>c 
Greeks  at  Akhlat.  a  city  near  Lake  Van ;  and  in  lu;  I  a^am 
encountered  a  larger  army  of  this  nation,  commanded  by 
the  emperor  Romanus  Diogonea  in  person, completely  rottlM 
his  ami|,  and  took  the  euDenixhinmlfpciaeoaK*  Tmfmm 
rosity  with  whieh  Alp  Arslan  restored  to  liberty  bia  dloa* 
Irious  captive,  is  a  fnquent  ihciiic  uf  pratte  with  theonvntal 
writefN.  whi)  an'  foiul  of  aildunns  this  runqucror  as  en  cx- 
anijile  of  hi  avery,  nencrohity ,  and  tlie  instability  of  ^ii  urne*s. 
Alp  Arslan,  afiur  many  important  (^iiquuitts  in  Gt:orpa. 
set  out  on  his  long>prqiected  expedition  for  the  conquest  of 
Turkestan,  and  in  this  he  andad  his  life.  Incensed  at  the 
obstinate  defence  of  a  ftntraM  vbidi  bo  had  taken.  h«  bti* 
larly  reproached  the  governor  of  it,  and  ordered  him  i» 
be  cruelly  put  to  death.  The  captive,  taking  a  ceneaalad 
knife  from  his  hu  't,  rushed  upon  tin-  suhan  ;  the  lalt<-'r, 
confiding  in  Ins  own  strength  and  nni'rring  Bri  bery.  bad<! 
Ills  t^iiatiU  leave  to  lum  the  punisliinciii  of  the  rebel; 
the  arrow  of  the  uui nailed  bowman  for  tht«  oncv  nii«Nc<i 
its  aim,  and  Alp  Arslan  received  a  mortal  wound.  He  died 
a  few  hours  after,  in  tl>e  tenth  rear  of  his  iwign  itTi), 
confessing  with  his  dying  braath  tha  praaanptnD  vrbieb  bad 
bean  tha  cause  of  hia  fitta, 

Malek  Shah,  sHTnamed  Iffoaiaeddin  AtmUktah,  odd  of 
Alp  Arslan,  sucrredid  his  father  in  A.n.  1073,  and  in  the 
beniniiin^'  of  Ins  n-igu  ck-fuated  his  two  uncle*  who  had  re- 
bi'lU'ii  a^jainst  him  ;  one  of  these  he  afierwards  poi-'ni.  tl  m 
prison,  as  he  found  that  liis  own  troops  were  f^rowtug  u»u- 
liiious  m  tlic  idea  of  roukmg  the  rantive  their  leader.  In 
1073,  Aftu,  one  of  the  generals  of  Malek  bhah,  took  Da- 
roascuA.  and  subdued  the  greater  part  of  Syha,  but  was  iin> 
Kuccesiirul  in  an  attempt  to  poaaasa  himarif  of  Kgypt.  Maick 
Shah  himsdf  raduoaa  Ifawarannabr  (tha  oemitry  bt-yund 
the  Jihun)  in  a  u.  107S,  and  two  years  afterwards  tna<l« 
preparations  to  invade  the  dominions  of  Ibrahim,  the  n:uih 
CJ.iznevidi;  siillmi.  Tin*  mtenli'Hi  however  he  w  as  prevailed! 
upon  to  reliiujuisii,  ami  lu-  rwcMrd  m  iniirrui^i.- 1  hc»  daughta-r 
of  Iltraliini.  Ill  I  ii'.MMhe  siKcesscs  of  du'  BalutiMns.  or  .^s- 
luissins,  made  Malek  Shah  send  them  aii  embu»ty.  rcquiriii.; 
obtdience  in  a  8ome»hai  threatening  tone;  but  the  »iiigula; 
proof  which  the  ambiUMwdor  raeeived  of  the  devotiou  that 
thekc  men  bore  their  master  (tbraa  of  them  having  «hn 
thamselvea  aucrcssively  nt  his  rommandx  induced  the  »ult«o 
to  sunpend  his  proece<liM^'s  n^'ainst  them.  Shortly  sfl*-. 
the  V  i/ir  Nizam  alMiilk.  w  ho  had  Krn  disgrarc-fl  a  liriit 
limi-  lu  f  ri',  w.is  inurdrn-d  l)v  iin  emissary  of  thi»  fratcriiitT. 
Mali  k  Sh.iii  diiil  at  Hai^dnd  in  lo'i-.>.  leaving  bfhtnd  bini 
the  reputation  of  being  the  greale:«t  of  the  Seljukian  pnnr«>*. 

Barkiarok,  the  elder  son  of  Malek  8huh,  was  the  rtriuji 
successor  of  his  father,  though  the  latter  bad  left  his  kmr> 
dom  lo  his  youn»;cr  son  Mahroud,  then  only  six  yearaoU. 
under  the  guardianship  of  his  widow  Turkban  Khatan. 
The  quecn  ret'ent  fixed  herself  in  Ispahan,  where  she  wm 
besieged  by  Barkiarok;  but  fearinn  a  reM  lt  of  ihe  <  i:lh-c«. 
she  consented  to  divide  the  j^ovennnent  vvitii  her  »lep«j  :i. 
taking  for  Mahmud  the  iiri.\ nice  uf  than  and  its  dep#r 
denctes,  while  i»he  left  to  iWkiarok  the  rest  of  his  futhfrt 
dominions.  The  death  of  the  infent  prince  shortly  af;<t 
however  devolved  the  separated  province  ag.iin  upon  Bar- 
kiarok. Hia  next  opponent  was  his  uncle  Tajaddkrvkt 
Tatash,  govamer  of  all  Stiia,  who  waa  defeated  and  alaia  i& 
A.D.  1d95;  and  this  revolt  was  fbllnwed  three  yaan  after  ht 
thnt  of  MohaTTimcd,  youn<^er  Lrolhtr  of  Barkiarok,  who.  1-t 
the  luutiny  of  tiie  trovi|isof  the  l  illir,  gained  po*se?>»iou  '' 
Irak  without  sirikmo  a  blow.  Kioni  tins  d  ue  \  i:,  lu^ 
the  brothers  were  engaged  tn  pefjietual  skirmi»he<s  *h;fl. 
v?cre  ended  br  a  treaty  in  the  year  last  mentioned,  givit  j; 
to  Mohammed  Syria,  Mesopotamia,  Mousul,  Axerby^. 
Armenia,  and  Georgia,  and  leaving  BarkianlE  in  pos*»- 
tiion  uf  tha  caat.  He  died  however  in  tha  jaar  when  tins 
treaty  waa  eondnded.  amiointing  as  hia  auaoeaBor  1^  mx 
Malek  Shah.   During  tliia  raign  tba  CruMden  atniiBd 

Sy  ria. 

Mohatntncd,  the  brother  of  the  lale  king,  was  too  power- 
ful to  poinnt  Ihe  sueccssiuii  of  an  infant  prince  ;  and  on  iJ.5 
d«Mih  ..f  lii>  brother  he  marchwl  to  Bagdad,  where  he  w«» 
invested  with  the  sorereqiaty.  He  cunquered  pact  of  Ip4a, 
uul.reftiaad  an  imneiMa  lanaom  bt  att  idol,  vrliiah  ba 
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ordertil  to  Ik>  yltji^cKl  as  the  threshold  of  a  inapnifiefnt  col- 
lege buiU  ul  Ispahan,  that  the  feet  of  the  (aUhful  might 
TH.'rpctua)ly  trample  on  it.  He  died  AJK  1117,  appouitiog 
Li*  soa  Mttbmud  Abulcuiem  bis  succe»or. 

Sanjtr  bftwever,  brotbflr  of  the  late  king,  who  bad  b«1d 
tbn  goi^roment  of  Khora&san  under  him  and  ]m  pre<le- 
ecuor  daring  twenty  yoarn.  took  advantage  of  his  power  to 
claim  tho  succeisson,  Icrmiijj  to  Mahmud  the  proviiu-L'  of 
Irak.  In  1127  died  KulhbotlJiu,  the  Kharezm  Shab.ur  kin^ 
of  Fv.tr.i/.iii.  Thia  dominion,  originally  dependent  upon  ihu 
oflke  of  chief  cunhcarcr,  to  which  tho  revenues  of  Kharezm 
were  annexed,  oad  grown  into  a  virtual  8ovcrei<!iily,  and 
Ihougb  Kolhboddin  and  his  son  Atsiz  hw\  actually  per- 
forated alternately  the  office  by  which  they  hold  their  land, 
tlM)  latter  banMod  the  sultan  Sanjar  wilb  peipetual  bosii- 
litie*.  and  ts  generally  eonaidered  as  th«  lint  actual  sove- 
reign of  ii  i1vii;i>t\  wliicli  evoiauiilly  overturned  that  of  the 
I:ari;an  Se.juks.  In  I  I  j  1.  S.mjur,  aficr  gainin«*  a  Mytml 
\u  li?ry  ovi.r  the  >altaii  of  Gluu,  »iw  taki'ii  in  ixnier  bv  the 
Turkui.iiiii,  wb<>tn  he  had  attempted  to  chiwiitie  iur  nonpay- 
ment of  their  tribute,  and  deUined  by  (hem  for  four  years. 
He  ocapor!  bv  a  sli  atogcm.  but  died  the  year  after  hiii  re- 
StorBt:i'ii  lo  liln  tty,  of  ^nef,  it  is  said,  at  the  ravages  coro- 
nitled  bjr  tbe  Turkmans  <lunii^  bit  eaptivitj.  He  died  in  [ 
llS7,aflera  reign  «f  furiy  years.  He  waa  aueceeded  by  > 
Mabtnud.  the  son  of  his  sister,  who  governed  for  five  years 
in  Khorassan,  after  which  he  was  defeated  and  deprived  of 
his  sight  by  a  rebel,  who  slianvl  with  the  Nult.ui  of  Kharezm  i 
t  le  pnivineu  of  Khora»s;iii,  an'l  thus  put  an  end  to  the  Sel-  ' 
kiaii  ilotilituon  there.  liL'tween  Su;ijar  Iwwcver  ami 
ahmud,  the  Eastera  bittlonanit  euunt  three  Seljukian  I 
•ultaos. 

Mabmud  AbulcasMm.  already  mentioned  a«  aultao  of 
Irak,  and  bit  tiio  aueeeeiora  in  tbat  dignity, 
Togrui  and 

Maswttd.  The  reigns  of  these  saltans,  the  last  of  whom 

died  Ijefi)!.'  tlie  close  of  Saiijar's  reign,  are  chiefly  reiaark- 
alilo  for  tlieir  di-»en>i<iiis  with  the  khalifs  of  Bagdad,  and  ! 
for  tho  estatili>buient  uf  a  new  duia>!y,  iliat  i  f  the  Atabegs  1 
of  link.    With  tlnj  death  of  Massoud.  in  a.d.  11.52.  ende^l  i 
th  -  rluininaiiun  uf  the  Setjuks  in  Irak.    Of  his  sui  cess'ns, 

Matek  Shah  II.,  who  is  variously  represented  aa  ibe 
grandson  or  preat-granditon  of  Malek  Shah  I., 
Mohammed  II.,  brotber  of  Malek  Shab.  and 
Suleyman  Shah,  son  of  Mobamined  T.,  and 
Malek  Arslan,  his  nephew,  little  is  recorded  Init  their 
uiutuul  dia.sensioDii  and  alternate  depositions  one  of  tiie 
utlier.  Hie  laKt-Bamedof  tbeae  died  in  A4k  1175.  and  ms 
suceeeded  by 

Togrui  II.,  tho  last  sultan  of  this  dvnastv,  reigned  18 
years,  perpetually  insulted  and  harassed  by  the  Atabegs  of 
ItaKdacI,  and       at  la^t  shiin  in  a  contest  with  them  in  1 19.1. 

Tbe  S«yuka  uf  Kerman*  or  Karamania,  beginning  tbeir 
empire  with  this  jnorince.  extended  it  aflervarda  to  Fai% 
Mekrnn,  (lai  t  of  Segcstan  and  Zabulistail,and  perhapt  fart 
of  I  i.dia.    Tlie  first  of  (his  line  waa 

Ka<lerd.  neplicw  of  Tojrrul  Be;;,  who  appoinled  him  j^n- 
veriior  of  Kerman,  .v.n,  10.11.  He  was  pninjiied  in  luTi',  by 
his  nephew  Malek  Shall  1.,  who  had  lakt  n  liini  primmer  in 
an  attempt  to  invade  bis  domiiuon?.  He  left  hia  Uuiuiuiuus 
to  his  hon 

Soltan  Kiab.  wbo  «as  permitted  by  the  connueror  of  his 
ftther  to  asannie  the  gowroment  of  llietn.  He  died  a.d. 
1074,  or,  according  toother  authoritiee,  in  1084.  Tho  te> 

maining  prince*  of  thin  djTwsty  we — 

Tni.aii  Siiah.  died  lO  j'. 

l(,iu  Siiah,  hu»  »an,  slain  hy  h;s  subjects  for  his  cruelty, 

Ku  nuo. 

Ar»lan  SImh,  nephew  of  the  last  mentioned,  reigned  in 
peace  -1^  years,  leaving  his  crown,  A.D.  1141,tobiSKKl 
Mohammad,  who  died  a.i>.  11  d6. 
Tdcrol  8bab,aon  of  Mohammed,  dimd  1187,  leaTing  tbm 


Anlan  Sbab. 

Babarara  Shah,  and 
Tumn  Shah,  wbo  reigned  altematalv  I 
the  kuii^dom  from  tho  otbeta,  until  Tmwn  Sluh  left  the 

k'ni.;'lijm  to 

Muli  iitmu  d  Shah,  from  whom  it  was  taken  by  Malek 
Dinar.  whi>  e^>tu|uercd  Kerman  m  1187,  thus  terminating 
Um  dvna-ty 

Tbe'  8eljuk«  of  Rum  (a  name  aomewhat  looeely  apidied 
to  the  dominUmi  of  th*  Greek  amnenra  in  Asia*  bat  here 


including  Asia  Minor  and  part  of  the  n  stof  what  is  now 
Turkey  iii  Asia)  (nke  their  origin  from  Kololmish,  nephew 
and  general  of  Ti  grul  Beg,  who  being  sent  b>  his  uncle 
apinst  the  Greeks,  and  failint^  in  hi^  enterprise,  rebelled 
from  Jbar  of  bis  aov«reign's  di?.pleai>ure.  After  long  hoa- 
ttUtiea,  which  outlasted  the  life  of  Tngrut  Beg,  bia  successor 
Alp  Arslan  concluded  a  treaty  with  KotolniH),  m  which  it 
was  ai^reed  that  ttie  latter  and  lii>  lieirs  shmild  liu'.d  all  the 
ternti.n  v  hei'mld  take  from  the  Greeks,  and  that  ihe  siiltun 
sho\ild  ("uriiLsh  h.in  with  assisiamc  fur  iliat  ptirp'ise.  In 
conse<juence  of  tiiis  arrangement,  Kotolmisb  and  his  sons 
(^ineii  posi>e88ion  of  Porsarmenia,  Lycaonia*  Cappadocia, 
and  Bilhynia;  these  cntquosts  were  kift  to 

Suleyman,  ooe  of  the  live  lona  of  Kotolmiah,  wbo  is  con- 
sidered to  bav«  bi^n  bia  leign  as  the  8nt  Scljuk  Miltan 
of  Rum.  A  D.  1087.  There  is  however  some  disnropancy  be- 
tween Oriental  and  Ctiek  hisUjiians  ns  to  tin-  -mreo  of 
SuV'\ man's  jwwer,  l!ie  latter  ilcn\ n;;  it  fr>  in  aii  ui  lepcn- 
(lei.I  j;ra:it  nude  to  hnn  by  Alp  .in,  atiri  not  from  his 
father  Koliilmi^h.  t^ulev  man  louk  >iicu  and  .Antioch,  but 
was  slain  in  10H5.  under  the  walls  of  Aleppo,  by  the  governor 
of  Damascus,  Tajoddowint,  havtn^  been  engaged  during  the 
greater  part  of  his  reign  in  assisting  one  rompt^iitor  for  the 
Greek  throne  against  another^  and  in  taking  advantage  qf 
their  quarrels  for  bis  own  aggrandisement.  After  an  inter- 
regnum of  nine  years,  ho  was  succeeded  by  bia  son 

Kihj  Arslan,  of  whom  little  is  recorded  by  the  Oriental 
hisstonaiis,  and  who  is  metituuH'd  by  iheGreeks  only  in  con- 
nect mn  with  their  own  iiistory.  Ho  repaned  Nice,  and 
fixed  In-^  j^overiiment  there,  but  was  driven  (Vi  tn  it  h\  the 
Greeks  and  Norman  crusaders.  After  a  re".;ii  iri.ybled  by 
perpetual  aataillts  of  the  two  powers  just  iDenunneil,  he  was 
drowned  in  an  action  against  (he  general  of  Muhammed, 
sttttan  of  Ink,  after  taking  possession  of  Mosul  at  the  invi- 
tation of  the  inhabitants.  The  Greek  writen  intraduoe 
after  hiin  a  sultan  not  mentioned  by  tbeOriental  htstoriana, 
whdin  they  call 

Saysan.w  lia,  ihev  say,  aflcr  sulTcrin;;  several  defeats  from 
the  Clieeks.  iiiadt;  witii  ihein  a  IrealV  ^;really  til  the  a  lvan- 
ta','e  i.f  the  hiHer,  but  was  trc«cheronsl\  biiiided  and  after- 
wiirils  inurdereil,  AO.  1H6,  by 

Masoud,  his  brother,  who  reigned  till  a.d.  1152,  when  he 
was  succeeded  by  his  son 

Kilij  Araian  II.,  an  active  and  prudent  prince,  who  dis- 
possessed hia  two  brothers  of  thevabare  of  tbe  kingdom  left 
by  his  father,  availed  himself  of  the  friendahip  or  folly  of 
the  emperor  Manuel  to  procure  supplicsof  money  for  raiiting 
sol  lie) s,  and  III  a  contest  with  Manuel,  originating  in  tho 
huililing  (if  two  forts  by  the  latter,  he  defeated  the  emperor 
in  a  sani,Miiiiary  battle,  and  ohuiiiied  us  an  arli<  !e  of  peace 
(he  destruction  of  the  fort*.  This  treaty,  being  only  pariiully 
fulfilled  on  the  euperor^s  side,  gave  occasion  to  fresh  hosti- 
lities, in  the  eourie  of  which  Manuel  died,  and  which  ended 
in  the  aggianditement  Kilij  .\rslan.  In  his  old  i^e^ 
having  divided  his  kingdom  among  his  sona.  he  waa  tmted 
by  them  with  preat  unktndncss;  and  Kolhboddin,  to  whom 
Iroiii.iin  liad  lalien.w  idi  the  pussessioii  of  which  the  Bucees- 
suiii  tu  the  empire  was  u-ua'.ly  connected,  imprisoned  his 
father.  The  l.ttter  huwever  cvi:it i  ived  l.i  make  li;-<  e><-.i[.(», 
and  was  leiustaied  lu  hi«  kiii)^doin  by  bis  s^ai  Kai  Klin,;()u. 
In  consequence  of  this,  Kni  Kbosrou  was  invested  w  .th  ihc 
governmeiit  of  leuiiium,  which  had  been  taken  by  him  from 
his  brother;  and  he  succeeded  his  father  in  the kil^doD, 
At  the  death  of  the  latter,  a.o.  1192. 

Kni  Kbostoi),  aumamed  Gaiatbod^n,  obtained  several 
successes  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign  against  the  emperor 
Alexis ;  but  in  1 19**  he  was  dijiposdosscd  oy  hfs  brother 

Ki  ki  eddin,  who,  taking  advantage  of  the  death  of  his 
brother  Kuihboddin,  seisod  not  only  upon  his  doinmioim, 
but  also  on  those  of  hia  Other  brotheia.  lie  died  kjo,  1203» 
leaving  bia  son 

Kiig  Arslan  III.,  a  minor,  from  whom  however  the 
throne  was  wrested  almost  immediately  on  his  accession 
by  bis  uncle  the  dcpose<l  sultan  Kai  Khosrou,  who  thus 
reeoveied  bia  lost  digoity.  He  reigned  after  this,  sajs  tho 
Oriental  history,  with  great  power  altd  dignity  :  he  was 
afierwaids  concerned  in  the  disputeaofthe  pretenders  to  tbe 
Greek  cm  pile,  and  in  one  of  these  he  perished  in  a  personal 
eni  iu;nt(  r  with  losearis^  one  of  the oMnpelitors.   He  left 

two  S'ins, 

Az^o  iilm  Kai  Kaua,  who  died  after  a  reign  of  a  yean 
A>i>.  lil'J.  and 

AtMddin  Kaikohnd,  who  tii«e«0d«d  hiabroihei.  Ueia 
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lilt?  AtadJin  of  the  w  riten  on  the  CruiailM;  and  v&i 
tit.  Krvatcst  |>ritK-iM  uf  llu»  il)ii.i-«t)-.  IIo  uxtoitdt^  tho  do- 
luiiiMiis  (it  Ui<v  lankily  III  tliu  E.i-vt,  uiid  i;ovvi  iictl  «  illi  cxtra- 
uiiU:i,tiy  |iru<ioiKH.> .uid  flniiiios^.  He  di«.*<l  m  l.viti.  His  suii 
(laailiuddiii  Km  Klioirt>u  II.  iriu  a  vuluptuou»  and  ux- 
oriuu*  princB.  during  wboM  reign  lb«  dominiona  of  lii» 
b'*uM  bactae  Ixibittaijr  to.th*  MogoU.  H«  died  AJk  1244. 
Uia  aon 

Auoddin  uioce«d«d  bim»  utA  beinz  required  bjr  Oktay. 
tba  kban  of  lha  IIomIii.  to  «MBe  to  delii»  haina|n.  ho  Mnt 

hi»  bmt  tier  RoknoiMin  in  bit  atead.  Ttio  mult  of  tbb  was, 

lliBt  \\!u  ti  iiTaiUu  I  lu tenant  or  viccrov  ijjt  iiiluRuin. 
n  \>.i»  vriih  ll>c  (..iimii-Moji  to  put  RokujJ  ha  m  tiic  jdarp 
1.1  briV.iii  r.  A  cli\i«,jii  w:>-  ..I ;in  » .ird*  cffiTieii.  A;/  Kidin 
K-coiviiig  iho  \V\;.U'rii  and  Kukiitnidui  the  Edsd-iu  jnovin- 
cca.  Axzoddia  liowever  was  again  dcpi>»ed,  and  Rukiiuddin, 
wbooi  he  tiad  aiteoipicd  to  murder,  waa  placed  in  bia  ruum 
by  iboTarlart.  On  ihiii  occaaba  Attoddio fled lo  tboGreek 
owpHor  (AJi.  lMl)b  «bo  for  tonio  tin*  tatuwd  htm  «iiU 
ptvaite*;  but  at  taigtb  Aisoddio,  poeeiTuig  or  fvarmg  (be 
vn]|>crur's  nilention  to  make  hiin  prtsuner.  inlii^ucd  tu  bnii;; 
thoTarlan  upon  the  orapcror.  and  thua  v^pvd.  AAcr  tht!> 
liiv  [  uut  dueaDotappouagoiajabiataiy.  (XllioniiMining 

litliiiUlf. 

Kai  Khofrou  111  .  s  n  of  Roknoddin.  ^1 1 n  a  d.  l.-i 
GitiBlhoddin  M^Moud  II.,  ^ns  f  f  AzzodJiu  kat  kau»,  who 
died  A.D.  I'i^a :  and 

KaiKoba*!.  the  nephew  of  Ma«Mud.  who  f  .it  to  death 
A-tk.  1390,  hlllu  u  on  noord  be/und  the  d.ii<  .luavxed  to 
thfir  naiuec  From  tba  ttue  of  Gaialboddiu  iMii  Jwhrnrun. 
ihe  Sfljuk  ttiliam  bad  been  in  fatH  nii>rc  pa^caota  under 
the  aciuul  k^uveiiiiiiunl  of  the  Mo{<>U,  wliu  »uiuniuhcd  (hem 
lo  do  tlic  mint  hcimIu  homage,  di'iuji^-d  and  M-t  ihi-iu  up,  and 
even  put  thfiii  to  1.  *lh  al  llioir  pK\v.ui'  .  CJu:  .  I  t:u»  wrecks 
uT  thi'>  em;i-.i  L'  that  uf  llMtOihrnau*,  or  Turks  fuuoded 

hy  0(lir>i,.ii,  .t  Saljttb  Goptaill.  {D'Uerbolot;  itoi-Vmper. 

SELKIRK.  ALEXANDER,  \<n<  born  at  Laffo^  OD  tlie 
eoa%l  ul  Kirc.  in  I'iTo.and  bred  to  lliv  1 1 ;tviil( engaged 
in  tb«  half-ninktical  hAlfoxploDni;  vu\age>  in  the  American 
acaa.  iaio  which  the  »pirii  uf  advcntute  then  l«d  ao  many 
»»f  our  counlrrmen.  bo  quarrelled  wiih  hi*  caivtain,  one 

Si  M'l  li  1  lip-.  !i\  «  i,..iti  !ir  « ;i-    i  l  .  !i  >!;■  le  on  the  t,  nmhaLiLti  li 
i»i«ijd  v(  J..,i*t  t».cii.iiul<v.  v-i'A\  a  li-w  b"«k»,  hi»  i..i.ii:,  .U 
iii>iruroenUi,  a  kniri;,  \i-  ili  i,  ,ixc,  gun,  |>oudcr  and  t.ill,  Ii  .'- 
his  Mliule  e<{uipiiifitt.  111  .Sv^EciuImt,  I  7o4.    After  four  )e<irk 
and  fuur  muiilli*'  re^idenre.  he  w.iii  takvn  off  by  twn  En^iith 
vcMvla.  tiMntnan  Ir  5  hy  CtpU  Wvixlro  Ri>i;ir».  in  February, 
in  the  .1  ^  .li'ii  .if  wbuM  *oyai^i-  we  find  the  fuiloMing 
paiaaiio: — '  Al  firnt  the  terror  ood  lonelineaaof  tb*  plaea 
atthh  deeply  on  huspinu;  but  in  time  be  became  tnurvd 
lo  ittoad  got  the  betu^of  hia  nelanrli  .'ly.    He  bud  erected 
two  hula,  one  of  whic  h  forv«d  him  for  a  kitchen,  tho  .jiher 
for  a  dining-ruuii.  .m  l  (  «d  i  IwmU-r ;   tho>  were  iu:iile  of 
pimento  a (Kxi,  » hiva  &u).plieil  liim  aliu  «ii|i  fiie  anil  canille. 
burning  very  clear,  and  yielding  a  most  refrohiiitf  fm^iaiil 
•loell:  the  n>ul  «a*  of  ionj;  (;iav*.  and  hi»  wain^ct  un.;  ll.c 
kkiii*  uf  K*>«t*.  near  fite  hundred  whereuf  he  hud  kdled 
during  bta retidoooe  bare,  and  eauKlii  abate  0r*  hundred 
m.ire.  whieb  bo  BMrlted  on  the  cur*.  «ud  tboB  ael  at  liberty. 
Wbeo  bia  ammunition  «at  othawned.  bo  coughl  tlKOi  by 
ninniof ;  and  mi  practised  wa>  tie  in  that  eicereuo,  that  the 
awifte«t  (;nat  on  tbe  i»luiiil  wn*  M-ai(e!v  n  m.iUh  for  him, 
t^n  hi*  beili^  Brit  abiiuiur^eJ  heio,  lie  relislied  In*  fiHxl, 
i»hii  h  Wi»  IkhI.  <1  ^roat'*  Itoli  .nxl  ri:tuli.h.  Iiut  uidifrereiiily, 
I'.r  «ant  of  ».ili,  b«.we\er,  lu  liriie  he  Rot  llie  bi'tier  of  tlic 
iiirrl)  >.f  his  ptiUte,  and  «ai  "ell  eu.>u..h  liUaoiti  Mith  Ihc 
*<.i»'>iiim;  of  llie  pniieiito  fuiil.    When  ni>  il'itbe*  uere 
W'Mii  iiul,  he  made  himself  a  cuvemn;  "f  K"«l-»l.iii.  j  jitud 
l«vciti«r  viib  thong*  whirh  be  had  rut  «uli  bia  iuifc. 
aud  winch  be  run  ihruuicb  bv;e«  made  with  a  nail  in*1«a<l 
<«i  a  ne««]lo;  bo  bod  •  puMTof  luwn  bjr  btm,  of  wU><  h  be 
ImiI  made  •  aort  of  ahirl,  and  thii  was  kewn  m  the  >una- 
maniifr.   Ilr  li.n)  no  >ln>e>  U  fi  m  a  inDuiit's  iitae  :  fi-et. 
h^tiii^  be.  !i  Ml  li.iii;  bare,  were  i.kh  beejiuequile  r.iiluUa  ; 
II. ■!  In-  waiM.ute  iiiijeoii  l>>aid  Ix-fore  he  lould  wear  a  »huc. 
1  UL-  caia  at  fli.i  plit^'iK-d  bitn  »er»  nuieti.  grtiwi:     kj  L;-I'i 
a>  Ul  bi>  U-v-l  an. I  r„.lbe«  while  be  -lej't  :  li..vi.-\er.  ii* 

v»-ii  Ij.iKbt  ihi  lu  |.>  W.eu  ..t  i;realer  diiUiice.  Willi  the  a*- 
.i.i.kiicir     •'•me  i-di.  lhat  lta<l  Ik-,-ii  I'  fl  oil.<>ro!.»  the»h.j  »;  [ 
u(  i(tr>c  and  a  frw  kid*  be  wad*  pe(a,and  oatid  lo  ditcii  i 
bi<Qa«-«r  b>  teaebiM^  ibvm  a  ih>iuMnd  tnrba.*   II*  bad  one  ' 
iMifuw  *%rt^  bavibg  Cadtn  otar  •  p«ecip<co  vhjie  la  the  j 


art  of  catching  a  goat:  on  fOMVOtiBf  hie  Mtttoe,  b*  9mmk 

the  Animal  dead  under  him.  Thirty  yeara  after,  the  8rat 
poll  shot  bv  .\iix>n'»  eiL  \\  vwi-i  r  1.11,1  111  be  inarkcl  .ik  jI.  •.  c 
de-cribod.  Al\cr  bin  kiuli- vim  out.  be  iuumi^i  !  to 
foi^e  others  fioiu  old  it  ii  li  n  |i».  IK'  had  Kiine  dil!',.  i  /i»  :i, 
reiuriiiii^  lo  the  u«o  of  tt|»eeeh,  ami  m  reeuiiriln  ^  Ikf::-.  f 
to  the  hbin'it  provision^ and  to»piiit*.  R»^ci>tu.iile  l.nn 
mate,  and  he  returned  lo  Ent;land  lO  17)1.  It  t*  katd  tb.i 
he  gave  bi«  papers  lo  Defoe,  who  stole  from  them  the  atut) 
of  '  Robifiaon  Cmaoo;'  hut  tho  »bo*e  oitrart,  wfairh  ott 
that  account  «•  ha\H>  ^ven  at  ftill  letteth.  abom  that  what* 

ever  ' ,  iiuiuin  I „tii  ns  u;ii_\  luve  p4'-»ed  belwceii  IXfm.'  aii<l 
Selkuik,  the  1  luiiT  v^vi  in\%3  bi>rrowciI  little  Kvotid  tl.»,- 
mere  idea  of  a  man  being  left  alone  on  a  de>*'rt  i»le.  ti^rv 
being  scarcely  anything  common  to  the  advenlurr^  r  f  lL<- 
real  and  tho  fictitious  (Military.  <  I'nyofr  >i/  Caj  I.  H<j^rr»,  .a 
CoUfci.  r,f  J',,ya>:''i,  l  imo.,  Lotid,  Ui^;  Cbaiuiera, 
SELKIRK.  [SKLRimKaiiiBa.] 

SEUilRKSHlRE.  an  iuknd  county  of  ScuUaDd. 
bounded  on  tbeuor:h  by  EdioburKhtbir*.  on  tho  coat  and 
souib-eaat  by  Ruxburgh^hire,  on  the  sonih  and  s<Milh-Wa>t 
by  Dumrricmhire,  and  on  the  wc»l  and  n>^rth-«r«t  b« 

l'.  el)lr-,5,bire.      A  small    <lel;»rlu-d   J>ill  l   '>f  tin       n   •-tj  Iji 
uixt  t)t)ond  tho  eiislcili  buunilaCJ,  euUlelv  yWiwuiidfd  bj 

K  ixbu  ^luliirc.  Tho  form  of  the  county  is  vorv  iircjw'j.' . 
tho  j;ieiiu>i  U-flL'ih  i»  from  soulb  south-we»i  to  north- i^urtu- 
oa»t,  Ii.i:ii  \'.  n  il  Fell  ut  ihe  Source  of  ihe  Ettr<cV.  oa  tbv 
border  of  Duinfrieakbiiv,  to  the  source  of  the  Cadoa, 
the  border  ol  Edinburgbalitnk  iS  Mr  29  miles ;  ihe  ^rra(e*s 
breadth  at  right  apgloa  to  tho  loogtb»  fiom  JIunodlo«al«v|« 
heights  on  the  burden  of  Peehleaahire  to  the  hank*  uf  lb* 
Borlhwick  M'lt.  r.  near  Robcrton  Kirk  .  n  it  .-  '  r»ler  <■! 
RuxburKl)>li^it.v  1  r  luilen.  The  area  is  stated  L)  MitLCuItvc L 
(Sfutitl.  .l  ouni  of  liiilifh  i  >uy\rr\  9X  "iCJj  tsquarc  uiil«^, 
vii  .Mjuare  miles  of  land  ;ii.'l  1^  mile  of  li/eh«.  Tl?c 
pipiiljt.an  in  1801  was  4070;  iii  IMI.  55>*;  in  i-j 
6)^37  :  and  in  lIUl,  6^33;  showing  an  increase  in  tba 
lU  years  of  t9fi,  or  about  3  |>cr  rent .  and  giving  onU  2ft 
babiianu  to  a  Miioro  m  de.  Of  tbe  thirty<two8cott«d»can- 
tiaaiRussandCTomarty  bviiig  taken  togo|]ier>it is fbeivast)* 
fifth  in  stie,  the  lowest  m  aiitount  eif  poaulation.  and  tL- 
Iwcnty  nirith  in  deiiMty  of  poputatign.  Selkirk,  the  cbu^ 
i"«n,  is  on  the  m  i.i^t  lank  -if  ibe  Eiirick,  31  miU-*  n 
a  direct  line  south  MUth-eaal  uf  Edinburgh,  or  3C  lUilca  l>| 
the  roa/1  through  Middleton. 

Sur/ttce  :  ii'-iilngy  ;  llydrofrraphy ;  f 'rTnTrtiirn'rifinan 
Tho  whole  county  is  billy,  but  espeeially  the  s<iut!]«ra  and 
western  pai  ts.  which  are  llic  hti;he»t.  the  dire^  iJon  of  iho  Mn- 
cipal  streams beingfromaouth-west to north-«a»L  TUontlla 
vary  in  height  from  O  few  hundred  f^-ei  to  two  ihoutnnL 

We  Cive  tho  following  table,  compiled  partly  Ih-id  Plas- 
fair's  ■  t>«>»rripiion  of  S'-ot!ai)d'  (I*)  and  MatA'ulbv  b'«  'S  a 
lisUcal  A<'euuiit  uf  tbe  Kiitiah  Empire  "(Ml,  but  rhit(1>  fr 
tbe  .\tir  isliili»ln',:i  Arri  unl  of  Si^iiLtnd  i.S.\),  Tlietv  i*  f-r. 
b.ibly  no  p.irt  uf  tbe  cuuiily  much  leas  than  Jou  feel  ah«.«a 
\\m  level  of  the  sea. 

In  the  northern  part  uf  the  tuMbf^  north  »ftM  7hM«A 

Windlcstraw  Lav     •      ,      .      fi»i  (P) 
Meigle  Hill  near  GalaahieU      .      14»«  (8A) 
BttitHH  tha  TtcfimiAe  Ymtumt, 

Peal  Law        .  ,       .       yjf.i  (.SA) 

Three  Brvlhron  Cairn        .       ,       )9.'x  (S.\> 

IlaiaingdHw.orHangingsbaaU*  {  %\^, 


MinehiBoef 


Blaekhoosc.  or  Hi  i'  k  Hoe  Heights,  I 
on  tbe  western  bidder  of  ibr  > 23*0(1*. M.a»*lS  \  * 

eoootj  j 

Bettrten  tht  Yomm  md  Ik*  Kttnriu 


I  l*uo  fP» 


Wild  Lav       .      .      .      .   ^  i»ii«*rtiA> 
Bftiftfm  tk0  £itri€k  wid  ilm  BtHkmiek  U 

r« 

Bltrieh  Pen 

Old  Kttruk  Hill 
M>a«  1  liiU 


(2.>.o  »P> 
.'.00  I JS  \  (f 
l>'.0  iS.V.* 

i.:tj  iSAi* 


•  T   .«  '  r  .-  <..  II  !•  •>,.!  11        •  fir-m  M4i)«i.r«'i  A-^viat/  «M 

M  .r  ol  I  'i^.  n-<.a4|.  1^4        i|««r  »rrm—f  m  4p*i  U-  I. 
t  Tbn*  Ui^ku      VMS  I*  Iw  ynittU^  itm  !!>«•  Ut*  Mi«al  f  W<i 
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The  I>C-st  idea  that  can  be  formcfl  of  the  mouutatns  of  tbis 
I'arisli  (cuunly)  may  In-  ;»;ilbercd  fri)in  whut  tliuy  apiiotir 
iiiico  lr»  have  been,  natiuly,  oiiir  hir'^o  lugh  bod  of  greyw.n  ke 
.iTiii  clay-sktc,  now  cut  by  the  lander  streams  tnla  long- 
<-baped  divisions,  and  cross-cut  by  the  smaller  streams  to  a 
less  «l«|iUl,  and  into  smaller  and  rounded  divisions.'  ('Gene- 
ral Rmwkt  on  ^  County  of  Selkirk,*  by  tbe  Rev.  N. 
Fitemoa,  miawlar  of  Giltsbiela,  in  Uw  AVu'  StatutiaU 
AeetHmt  «f  SkatUmd.)  The  billt  are  generalty  n  l^e-Bhimd 
and  rounded  on  the  taps,  having  arclivitii^s  of  from  10  to 
30".  The  projecting  ndgcs  on  one  side  of  a  valli  y  usually 
have  a  corresponding  recess  on  the  opposite  <idc.  The  west 
and  south-west  sides  of  the  tran<i%iT>.e  or  smalkr  valleys  are 
jfenerAlly  the  sleeper.  The  strata  fir  the  most  purt  dip 
to  the  iiurlh-coitt,  but  with  various  degrees  of  inclination. 
.At  New  House  Lynns,  7  milcK  above  Selkirk,  the  rocks 
which  form  Um  bank  of  lha  BUriek  riM  to  a  aoipriaing 
height  perpandifiiilatly;  both  hare  and  at  Nawaik  od  tbe 
Yarrow  tbo  atrala  ara  moarkaMy  ourved. 

On  tbe  western  side  of  the  eoonty,  toward  FecAilanibire, 
extcHMvi  strata  of  porphyry  are  fiHlnd  allemating  with 
thin  siraia  of  fhito  and  gnnite. 

None  of  the  tiioro  useful  in:rieral»,  cr>nl,  lime,  or  ^and- 
stone,  are  found,  at  least  in  quantity  and  condition  such  as  to 
be  available  for  economic  purposes;  attempts  have  been 
made  to  And  mal,  but  without  success.  iNeto  SttUitt.  AecourU, 
'  GalashicU  Parish.')  SbeU-marl  ooeiura  abundantly  near 
Golaahiala»  and  waa  cslMiaif«lyttaadte  maDuiak  aatU  auper- 
■aded  by  tha  latfaduetioa  of  lima  ftom  otlior  eoanties  ; 
gfanite  and  whinstone  are  abundant. 

Selkirkshire  is  comprehended  in  the  basin  of  the  Tweed. 
Tlic-  Tvreed  itself  crosses  the  eounly  in  tbe  northern  part, 
frutu  west  to  east,  (juiltinj^  it  just  at  the  junetion  of  the 
Gala,  ■winch  may  bo  regarded  as  tbo  lowest  spot  of  the 
county,  isO  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  about  10  or  12 
miles  of  tbe  coane  of  tbe  Tweed  belong  to  Selkirkahin. 
Tbe  Ettriok  may  bo  regarded  at  eapeeially  the  oounlgr  river; 
it  gave  to  the  district  the  nama  bf  wbieb  it  waa  ibmwrly 
known,  af  Bttrick  Forest  It  riws  in  tlia  aaatli-««it  corner, 
and  ItoWB  in  a  tolerably  dtiwet  course  north>east  till  it  joins 
I'-L  Tweed  on  its  right  bank,  on  the  border  of  the  county  a 
l.ttle  above  Abbotsfortl ;  its  course  may  be  e»titnuted  at 
fi.Kii  JS  to  30  miles.  Tbe  Yarrow  rises  on  the  western 
border,  and  has  its  course  nearly  parallel  to  the  Ettnck, 
until  it  reaches  Yarrow  ford,  where  it  turns  to  tbe  south- 
east  and  joins  the  Rtfrick  a  little  above  Selkirk;  its  counic 
may  be  aatimated  at  about  2U  miles,  including  the  lochs  of 
tlie'Lowaaand  St.Mary'%  thnnigh  which  it  flowa,  Tha  G&la, 
wbieh  baa  the  greater  pari  of  iu  oonna  in  Bdinboigbabire, 
and  tbe  Cadon.  belong  to  the  northern  |iait  of  tboeoonty ; 
they  flow  south  east,  and  join  the  Tweed  on  tbe  laft  or  north 
bank ;  the  Gala  on  the  border  of  the  oounQr.  the  Cadon  a 

httle  above  it. 

The  principal  lochs  are  those  of  tho  Lowes  and  St. 
Mary,  separated  from  each  other  by  a  very  narrow  neck  of 
laniL  i*hey  arc  both  expansions  of  the  Yarrow,  which 
entara  the  hwb  of  the  Ixiwcs  at  iu  upper  end  and  (|uits  that 
ef  8t  Haiy  at  ita  lower  end.  Tho  former  is  a  mile  long,  a 
quarter  of  a  mWe  broad,  and  about  aavanty  feat  in  depth ; 
that  of  St.  Mary  is  three  milea  lonr.  half  a  nila  bnad«  and 
fi-om  eighty  to  iiinetv  feet  deep.  Thoy  are  at  an  eloTation 
of  ieet  above  the  levttl  of  tbe  sea.  This  loob  it  beaut  t 
fully  described  Sir  W.  8oo(t»  in  *  Mamuoni'  intiodnotion 
to  Canto  li. 

Tbe  lochs  are  stored  with  pike,  perch,  eels,  trout,  and 
miunows;  the  rivers  with  salmon,  trout,  eels,  barbels,  and 
oiljer  fiah. 

Tbe  principal  road  an  tbe  county  is  the  mail-toed  from 
Ixaidon  by  Carliele  to  Edinburgh ;  it  enters  the  routiiy  near 
Selkii  k  and  p;isses  through  Selkirk  and  Galashiels.  Abroncb 
from  thi>  road  parts  from  it  at  Selkirk,  and  passing  by  Yair 
Bfidjje,  reunites  with  the  mail  road  at  Crosslee,  nine  miles 
north  of  Selkirk.  A  road  from  Gia?.j,'o\v  to  KoJso  and  Ber- 
wick crosses  the  county.  followinK  the  vnllev  of  tho  Tweed. 
The  lata  Lord  Napier  did  mucb  for  llie  improvement  of  tho 
roads,  especially  in  Ettrick  parish. 

jtgricmitiir*.^'  Tbe  arable'land  of  the  county  hcs  on  an 
cicvalion  of  ftom  SM  to  8(M  Ibeti  none  of  it  tliereforo  is  tbe 

Wst  as  to  climate.  Wheat  abounds  tn  the 

lower  districts,  and  baa  been  railed,  at  tbe  height  of  7oo 
f^^t,  to  what  would  l  e  called  a  good  crop  in  the  l^rthiana; 
utd.  euiMiderably  higher,  near  to  the  head  of  Ettrick,  oata, 
lumi^  bariif,  Mt4  ehnut  baythiiw  in ngubv Mtalwo.' 


(Xrw  Statitt.  Account.)  In  Selkirk  parish  the  soil  is  lii;ht 
and  dry,  and  the  harvest  comparatively  early.  Tho  roiaiion 
is  usually  of  five  year>,  but  \vl;fie  i;i.uiuie  can  ho  i-a^ily 
procureil,  it  is  sometimes  rtdui-eii  tu  fuur,  but  tint  lm<«  lieen 
iulluwed  by  injurious  consequences.  The  quantity  uf  land 
constantly  or  oecaawnally  under  tillage  ia  however  vary 
small,  and  Ibo  dampness  uf  the  dteala  venidara  tbe  aonntj 
altogether  more  appropriate  for  paaturaga. 

Tub  cattle  are  ehleRy  of  the  Teeswater  bread,  or  latber 
arc  a  mongrel  kind  uf  the  sliort  horned  varieties.  A  con- 
siderable number  arc  reared  yearly.  Many  llii^hland  cattle 
are  nUo  ^^razeil  on  tho  hills,  where  tbey  ounsuinc  the  coarse 
pastiira'^c  which  tbe  sheep  will  not  touch.  The  btack-faced 
klieep  which  had  Ions;  Wen  reared  in  the  county  was  gradu- 
ally ^',i]<urMdud  toward  tho  close  of  the  last  century  by  the 
iiiiri>duution  of  the  Cheviot ;  but  8inoc  then  the  black-faoed 
have  been  i^ain  introduced  on  expo^inl  mossy  landa,  wbara 
they  are  found  to  thrive  best.  Some  Leicestcrs  bare  bean 
aho  introduced.  The  blaek-lkoed  aheep  have  been  eroHad 
with  tho  Cheviots  and  with  the  Leicaatera;  and  on  lome  of 
tho  farms,  wlnrc  the  na^tura^e  is  baat,  tlia  Chaviola  hnva 
been  cro>se<l  with  the  Le. costers. 

Both  in  agriculture  and  pasturage  great  improvement  lins 
been  made  in  tbe  last  haif-oeotury.  The  houses  uf  the 
tenants  have  been  for  the  moat  put  labniH  in  bctler  aitua* 
tions  and  in  better  stylo. 

TlicTe  are  between  200Q  and  3000  acres  of  wood  and 
underwood :  Scotch  fiia  waiw  Annerly  tbe  fkvourit*  (taea; 
but  now,  where  the  ground  ia  dry,  oak,  aib>«tn,  baoeb,  aoil 
plane  arc  grown;  with  alder,  birch,  larch,  apruce,  and 
Scotch  fir  to  shelter  them  when  young;.  The  indisenoan 
wood  is  chietly  oak,  cut  down  periodically  for  the  baric,  as^ 
elder,  Ifin-h,  t  hn,  hazel,  hawthorn,  rooualain  ash,  &c. 

Divixiom,  Tvwrtg,  v^^r.— The  county  oontaitianiQapariilMib 
or  parts  of  parishes,  as  follow* : — 

1S3I. 


StlUtWB. 

Famtllva. 

liva. 

Ashkirk 

S  E 

39 

41 

192 

Ellrick 

S.  and  S.W. 

88 

&1> 

S30 

(Jaliishiels 

N.E. 

IM 

27U 

1364 

IiiiierloUlien 

N. 

10 

10 

64 

Peebles 

W. 

Roberton 

8.E. 

S5 

CO 

306 

Selkirk 

E. 

48ft 

637 

28SS 

Stow 

NJt. 

ftS 

57 

923 

Yanow 

W.ltOanlnl 

St6 

1831 

101^4 

1391 

6633 

Of  tbeia  narishes,  only  two.  Btteriak  or  Ettrick  and  Yar- 
row, an  wnolly  inoludad  in  tha  cmM^;  Galaabiala  ai^ 
Selkirk  bavo  each  a  anall  portum  in  Itoxborgbsbire.  and 

Ashkirk  and  Rnli'iton  belong  chiefly  to  that  county;  In- 
nerleithen or  Inverleitlicn  and  Peebles  heloiiK  rhietly  to 
Peeblesshire;  and  Slow  is  mostly  in  E<linburghshire. 

Selkirk  town  is  on  the  right  or  ioulh-eastern  hank  of  the 
Ettrick,  on  the  mail-roail  from  London  by  Carlisle  to  Kdin- 
burgli.  In  tbe  middle  ages  Selkirk  was  a  town  of  some 
imporiancc,  OS  appears  from  its  furnishing  80  men  to  tho 
army  of  James  Iv.  Of  these  only  four  or  fi^c  returned 
from  the  fatal  battle  ef  Flodden,  but  they  brought  away 
an  BnnUab  Hag,  atill  preserved  in  tba  town.  The  biatreif 
of  the  tewnnnen  is  thought  to  be  contrasted  with  tbo  snp> 
posed  cowardice  or  treachery  of  Lord  Home,  in  tho  follow^ 
ing  rhyme  tof  later  dale  however  than  tbe  cuuliicl),  givan 
bv  Sir  Waliar  Saot^  in  hia  <Min»tieUy  «f  tba  Bcatliab 
iiordet:'— 

•Op  wT  <ka  sHtan  or  BdUik. 

Aad  tee  «1*     Bari  <«  Hum* ; 
AMlwwirsrdMtm'la* 
nMiMW  tiMslails-taMdwM.' 

The  townsmen  are  here  termed  sutons  that  ia^abeciaakai% 

because  tbey  were  at  that  time  the  principal  elMSof  artixana. 
S'.<!ni-  if  the  municipal  cvisioms  »iill  observed  indicate  the 
lui  unor  importance  of  the  tneiubers  of  'ibe  gentle  craft,* 
and  the  word  butor  is  still  used  as  an  equivalent  tor  ■  burgess.' 
In  the  rebellion  of  1745,  above  2000  pairs  of  nhoes  were  sup- 
plied by  the  townsmen,  upon  requisition,  to  the  rebel  army  ; 
and  even  to  the  present  time  the  shoemakers  are  said  to 
be  more  numerous  than  «dMr  bandicraftsmen.  Selkirk  «a$ 
burnt  by  the  English  in  raianga  for  tbo  gallantry  of  tha 
townaman  at  Flodden,  but  in  what  year  ia  doubtful ;  tba 
obartatta  gtantod  by  Jamea  V.  laeoid  tba  great  iiQuiiaa  tbo 
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town  lu<l  harr.?rod.  (Scott*t  Minttrelry  of  the  Scottith 
Bortier.t  lu  Uw  civil  war  at  Cbarles  1^  Montiate  wax  quur- 
tend  htm  vitb  bit  csnlr}',  knuHintiDg  to  stout  IMO.  while 
tlic  rc«t  of  hU  armft  or  UOft  atnoiGi  mcmbmcI  at 
Pliihphaugb,  about  •  mils  «Mt  of  the  town.  Here  he  vu 
survn^cil  anil  routed  by  llie  C«vcnanler«,  under  Dav  1 
!,r.-U,  A.u.  16-lj.  Thi»  eveJil  h*i  been  commcmunited  m 
bur  k  r  »»ng.  cTbe  ButlkorPhiUpbAUgb*'  ioSirW.  Sooti's 
Mintlreity.  4^) 

Selkirk  has  one  principal  street,  expanding  in  ouv  part 
inloa  tfianciiler  marke(>plaGe,  with  a  conspicuous  public 
well  ia  (be  cecum.  The  town  has  inu*  h  impruvcd  in  too* 
dcrn  iiaic».  and  contains  eoiM  good  bouaes.  The  parish 
cburcli.  a  larife  builUing.  erected  nearly  a  oealury  ago,  is  in 
tli€  ;  a:i'l  ilu  re  are  a  Secession  met-ting-bouse  and  a 
towu  iiiil  with  a  »i>irc  110  feel  hij;h.  Tticrc  u  a  bridge 
over  the  Etuirk.  Mi-nr  the  town.  'Die  ii'-puliiiion  .1  ih..- t>iu ii,  ; 
in  \b3l,  »*»  ie>W.  Tiit-re  juc  g'-'O  1  Iluur-inill:.  cUnc  lu  the  , 
town,  komv  stocking-looms,  and  a  fuli:ii.'  ruu':.  whicii  tui(  1  y 
«  few  hands,  and  a  saiaU  tao-)ar«L  The  jealous  resincnuu* 
em  trade  imposed  by  the  burgesi-cs  arc  considered  to  have 
flwUy  imurad  the  proaperity  of  tbe  place.  (Netc  Slat. 
Aeet.  t^Seotlaitlt,  SepU,  1833.)  There  are  a  weekly  market 
and  five  yearly  fairs.  There  is  «  DMt-office.  and  the  town  has 
coach  communicatiun  daily  wim  Hdinburgh.  Selkirk  was 
abuiKi'  ff'jniitiii  ruuii'lauon.biil  the car'nesl existing abartcr 
is  of  Jai««ia  v.,  dL.it.  iinlj  ,  tiic  LL.iinr.l  cdiisisIs  of  a  provost, 
two  baiUes,  a  treasurer,  and  twont) -ihik'  coancilldr--.  Ihurt.' 
ere  the  usual  burgh-courts,  but  liic  ttu^mt  (lo:ii-  m  tlicui  j 
■I  trifling.  There  is  neither  separate  pol.cc-  nor  nightly 
vateh;  the  only  criminal  oiScm  are  tbe  burgh  officers  and 
eooatablee  ordioarv  and  apeeiaL  There  it  a  emalt  prison 
tat  tlM  binsb  emiDty.  Tboiv  uo  tm  meonofated 
trade*.  Tbe  burgh  was  fbnnerly  united  with  Peebles. 
Lanark,  and  Linlithgow  in  sending  a  member  to  Parliament ; 
but  by  the  Scotush  Reform  Act  the  burgh  was,  for  parlia- 
mentary purposes,  ilisfranch;4eil,  an'l  uniled  with  the  i  Ltunty. 
There  win-,  in  l!i33,  ?<-\>mi  ihiy-^cliouli  in  the  pan-h,  viz. 
the  [  iirochial  sch.j.jl,  the  bur^h  >tho.jK  two  others  endnweil, 
and  three  uoeodowed ;  and  two  Sabbath-uvenini;  schools, 
■UperiutMldad  bj  tbe  clergymen,  establisherl  and  seceding. 
There  vara  alio  a  wTinga'-bank,  a  parochial  hbtary-,  two 
iobicriptiiafi  libfariai^  and  a  readih^nmn  supplied  with 
newspapers  and  periodicali*  TImM  aiu  a  frienaijr,  a  mie- 
•ionary,  and  a  tempennee  ■oewtjr. 

GaUihieU  is  nil  the  right  or  stiutli-wc'it  bank  of  the  Gala, 
just  alwvo  lis  junction  with  the  Twewl,  alwut  -^ix  iiiiles 
norlb-ciist  of  Selkirk.  There  is  abridge  oNcrihe  (iala.  just 
above  the  town,  which  it  connects  wiih  tlie  village  of  Huck- 
holmside.  The  town  extends  into  the  parish  of  Mcli"o*o, 
and  contained,  in  1831,  a  population  of  liO%  of  whom  1 130 
irero  in  Galashiels,  and  1079  in  Melrose  parish.  The  town 
eoaaiata  ebiedj  af  one  long  atreel,  with  sotne  bye-lanes  and 
aeatterad  chiatan  of  1ioine%  lUaalty  built  of  alone,  and  slated . 
The  rhureh,  erected  in  1813,  is  a  'semi-mthie'  building,  of 
rt<n>iderable  but  inadequate  lizo;  and  there  are  three  dis- 
senting chapels,  one  Saeeders,  one  Ba;i'>'!.  md  one  Imlc- 
pendcnt.  The  chief  manufacture  is  that  oi  wouUens.  for 
which  there  were,  in  1H.31.  ten  large  factories.  At  that 
time  it  was  estimated  that  '21,000  stones  of  hntue-f;rinvn 
Vaal,  Mtbs.  to  the  stone,  and  500  Slonee  of  Australian  wool, 
vareaunmmed.  Nearly  half  of  this  was  manufactured  into 
yanu>  flunel^ blankets,  shawls,  and  plaids;  the  other  half 
into  nartttvehitb*  Hid  *a»iBb  dotb.*  av  ctipeting,  of  grey 
or  ntixed  eolottre.  Tbeee  btancbea  of  tndostry  employed 
abotil  COO  to  220  men,  nearly  "'0  women,  and  80  children. 
There  were  a  bark-mill,  and  inanufaetories  of  machinery, 
but  tbe  town  Mas  not  uell  furnished  with  shops.  Tiic 
market  haa  fiilieti  luto  disuse,  and  tbe  fairs  are  ill  attend«:d. 
The  Carlisle  and  Edinburgh  mail  now  passes  through  the 
town,  and  there  is  abundant  other  coach  communication 
with  Edinburgh  daily.  Part  of  tbe  town  is  included  in  the 
bnigb  of  baioajr  of  Galasbieh,  govenied  bj  a  baton  bailie. 
Tbera  wereb  in  1833,  ftvw  day-aenooii  in  Oalatbtels  parish, 
riz.  the  parochial  school,  a  subscription  school,  and  a  pri- 
Tate  school  in  the  town,  two  private  schools  in  the  country, 
and  a  Sunday  school  cundueted  by  the  <>eoe^^l  >ii  inini!>ter. 
There  were  also  two  sulMcription  libraries  a  reading-rootn,  a 
savincs'-bank  for  tfaia  and  tha  adjaaant  pariehai^  and  a 
frienuly  society. 

Brtieritutical  Arraug^rnts. — Theparishea  of  Ariibirk, 
Bttnck,  Galashids.  itoberton,  8elkifk,  and  Yamnr  are  in 
'*%a  presbytery  of  Selkirk;  tboaa  of  IniMriieithen  (or  Ittvor- 


leithenX  and  Peebles  in  the  pre-L^tery  of  Peebles;  at»d  that 
of  Stow  in  tbe  presbytery  of  Lauder.    Tbe  presbyteri«s  «| 
Selkirit  and  Lauder  are  w  the  synud  of  Mers«  and  Tv^ 
dale;  and  tba  pnsbgrtctTof  Peebles  in  the  sjoed  of  lihiaa 
andTweedale. 

FH-fnry  and  Antiquitiet. — lluajMrt  of  Scotland  appears 
to  h^ve  belonged  onscmally  to  the  Gadcni,  and  in  the  period 
whah  -'jerecded  ihe  retreat  <if  the  Ri  jii-itis  Mas  ovt-irun  by 
the  Allglt»-S>av  :ii  of  Ni  r'.buiiibri.i.  Il  ap',ieai»  to  tj.ile 
been  at  ibis  early  peri'..d  a  t^jri-si,  ai.d  tu  have  had  te^*  if 
any  settled  inbabitauis.  Wub  tbe  vi^ception  «i  tb#  (Jatml, 
a  remarkable  eatrcnchmeni,  ooosisting  of  a  dilcfa.  vitb  a 
bank  OA  each  side,  eiteitdiacSd  miles  through  the  eooaie. 
there  are  vary  few  Brilisli  or  XomaB  ramaiaa ;  no  Dntidieal 
monuments,  im  catnia,  or  aeanalf  aaj,  and  no  hiU  ftNrt*. 
except  a  few  near  the  eootb  eailern  border,  with  a  sqwi 
Rornait  catnp,  in  R'>lH.'rtuii  parisli.  i;  luidst  of  iluc: 

and  the  traces  of  two  raiiipi  and  ul  .i  li  luaii  road  in  (ri.., 
sliicli  parish.  After  tl.e  ee?sk.(n  of  the  ^uuibcrii  p.trt  of  S'»t- 
land  by  tbe  Auglo-Sux^n  pitnctia,  tbe  bcatiisb  kings  bad  a 
residence  at  Selkirk,  aiitiently  written  Sdechyrelie.  tvA 
perhaps  Soleschirche.  Tbe  period  of  its  establishment  ai>  a 
sbire  is  doubtful ;  it  was  probably  before  tbe  death  «( 
Alexander  UL,  but  the  tot  recorded  shaoff  waa  Al—aadsi 
Synton.  a-d.  At  a  subsequent  ptfied  tliOpHBSBliM 

of  the  shire  was  disputed  by  tbe  Enghsb  and  Sect?,  li  V. 
longed,  in  the  laiter  half  of  the  fourteetub  and  ihe  f>>i:ri.i 
h.ilf  of  the  liUeenth  century,  to  the  Doiii;lasc>  ;  m  I  jo:^  ibe 
hereditary  »bcnffdam  was  granted  to  Murray  ctt  FaittbilL 
whose  descendants  held  it,  though  not  without  intcrrupuon 
till  tbe  abolition  of  hereditary  jurisdictions  in  1748.  Sevaiat 
castles  were  erected  in  this  county:  there  was  one  a<  Set' 
kirk  in  OTialoniw  ea^T  in  the  twelfth  century,  and  oeeaaiaa 
ally  used  aa  a  royal  midaiio%  and  aaoiher  caitia  near  (t, 
called  Oldwark  (old  w«rk)j,  of  bolb  whiok  there  are  tww  no 
remains.  The  ruins  of  Oakwood  and  Newark  (that  is,  ne» 
work,  as  disiingui-lied  from  tlie  ol  1  .<  1.!.  both  near  Sel- 
kirk, ore  vet  standing,    ll  is  in  Newjiik  ibat  Sir  W.  S««U 

repreaents'tbe  duchess  afBuedMgb  aa  liaiaBingin*  the  bw 
of  the  last  minstrel.' 

Tbe  exertions  of  Jfanaa  V.  for  securing  the  quiet  of  the 
border  wctaao  iiir  aaeeessful  that  he  was  enabled  to  ke«7 
a  tkA.  of  10,OtO  sheep  in  Ettrick  Forest  in  this  couqm. 
to  tbo  great  advantage  of  bis  exchequei.  thougb  Sir  Raifi^ 
Sadler,  tbe  ambassador  of  Henry  VllL,  remonstrated  a^aM 
such  '  mean'  methods  of  increasing  bis  revenues. 

Dr.  John  Rutherford,  professor  of  pbvMC  at  EdiiilmrfK. 
Alexander  Cunningham,  an  historian  of  some  note,  urt! 
Mungo  Park,  the  African  traveller,  were  native^  of  Tb3 
county.  Sir  Walter  Soott  was  connected  with  it  Ijv  hi 
holding  the  ofiiccof  sberiS^  and  by  his  residence  at  AsbiesteeC 
or  Asbestiel,  in  Yarrow  parish,  where  he  produced  his  *Mbi^ 
mion' and'Jjuljof  the  Lake.'  Jamea  Hogg  *aa  dao  knr 
resident  in  Yanow  |iarish,  and  appear*  to  ba*o  danWi 
from  that  retidonoa  ua  HBoal  daaignatioii  of  tbo  'Bmeb 

Shi'pherd.' 

{Nnt  Slatitticai  Aceottnt  nf  Scollaml ;  Chalincrs'e  C<*V 

demia :  Inlrt>4mtiont  nnd  Nntf.t  to  Sir  ll .^c.tft  J^naftnfc 

SELTER  WATER.   [WATgas,  Mikwiai-] 
.sKITZ.   [Rhin,  Bab.] 
8ELUM.  [HteaniBTA.T.1 
SEMAPHORE.  (TttLBOBAra.] 

SEMECARPUS,  every  small  and  entirely  Indian  gene* 
of  the  natural  family  TcrcbinthaceiB.  of  which  the  nanie  ^ 
derived  from  m  rneion  (<rijf»» uii  ),  a  leai  k.  and  carj^<j»  («.->(  r<i^  ,, 
(nut,  from  the  remarkable  ]!n'(>eriy  posscsbsod  by  ibt;  jutr' 
of  the  fruit,  whence  it  is  eommonly  <  .tiled  marAin^-itkr.  T>c 
genus  IS  cbaiacteruied  by  having  polygamous  flowers ;  caitx 
6-clel^ ;  petals  6,  oblong,  seuile ;  stamens  6 ;  disk  ureeotair. 
ovsry  free,  sessile,  (tirdod  by  a  tumid  ring.  S^lea  3 ;  eiigBa» 
obtuse,  emarginate.  Nut  oompiawajt  Baartahapad,  anasd 
on  a  depressed  tbiekaaed  tana.  Pariaatphatd  aad  ttirk. 
eontahiinpt  bctwaon  tbe  inner  waA  owter  layers  oolla  Mt  *r 
a  enrroxive  resinous  juice.  ^.  Ariticardlum,  the  off.  tru 
.\n.ieaidiuro,  or  that  which  is  morn  part u  u hi rly  railed  Ij-»r»- 
itig-tuit,  is  the  best  known,  and  by  some  ii  i-  r<<nsidcr«; 
the  only  species  of  the  genus,  and  tbe  ethers  taerely  as  v>rr- 
tics:  but  S.cun^ifolium,  though  resembling  it  a  good  Awi\ 
yet  differing  in  habit,  ts  very  probably  a  disunet  afecioi.  - 
digenous  in  the  valleys  of  the  HimalB^  llott«tom»  as 

M  3«l°  N.  hit.  Its  frail  paMassae  the  pnniailioa.  and 

IS  titad  as  a  awbatituta  tn  tba  fwmer  species. 
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S.  Anacardium  has  lonj;  been  known  for  the  corrosive 
retimm*  jiiire  coniuiiii  d  m  ilip  nut.    This  juice  is  at  first  of 
a  ]i.ilt'  milk  oiilmr,  but  wlioii  the  fruit  :>  perficlly  ripe  it  is 
of  fiure  black  colour  and  very  n  riJ,  and  in  Inith  n's]icf\s 
rviteinbles  that  ofaeveral  o(h«r  phiiits  of  the  &aiQe  r.iunl\, 
a»  in  tlie  cubew-nut  apeciea  or  Rhus  and  tome  of  the 
imiib-liiaM.  The  juiM  U  employed  in  medieine  by  the 
Mlhni  of  IttiU»  rad  to  mark  all  kindt  of  cotton-cloth.  The 
eofcnir  is  hnwoyed  and  fixed  by  a  mixture  of  quicklime 
3ni\  water.  Tliis  juice  is  Milulili?  iiciilu'v  iti  water  nor  aico- 
ixjl,  unless  it  be  previously  al(a!!:«c<l,  when  the  fluid  ho- 
ciAiwa  of  a  black  colour.    It  iii.ni  >  ]  i  ifeclly  with  oils.  Tiic 
vrnod  of  the  tree  is  out  oon^idcrcil  of  any  om,  both  ou 
aeraunt  of  its  aoflness  and  because  the  acrid  juice  renders 
it  dangerous  to  cut  down  and  work  upon.    The  fleshy 
neeptacles  on  which  the  seeds  rest  ore  roasted  in  the  aahes 
and  aatan  by  the  natiiNMb  md  are  said  to  tatta  Uka  roasted 
•ffiM,  tbough  previoiu  to  the  application  of  liaat  they  are 
astringent  and  acrid,    nic  vajHjurs  which  rise  durin.;  the 
roasting  are  deleterious.    By  boiling  the  nut.  an  oil  is  prc- 
i-  li  which  acts  as  a  blister  when  undiluted.    In  smaller 
ju.tiitiiica  It  acts  iLs  an  irritant  and  produves  an  «^upiiOD  on 
ih>-  hkin.    A  statement  him  been  made  of  considerable  dif- 
ficulty having  been  cvporienr-ed  ri'ipeeting  Um  oatUtt  and 
ongtn  of  an  eruption  with  which  sevend  mm  WOM  ibBul- 
Uiwoualy  attacked  in  oM  cf  tba  European  MKUMQia  in 


India.  The  eifeuaMaaee  waa  aaaily  explained  Wlien  it  i 
diNOveied  that  the  linen  of  the  men  had  been  marked  with 
the  juioa  of  the  marking-nut.  The  green  nuU  well  poumlud 
inio  a  pulp  make  Rojd  birdhme.  The  bark  h  astringont, 
and  givc«  vsirious  shades  cjf  a  brown  dye.  A  soft  tasteless 
brownisli     1  iin  1  Lrnm  exudes  from  the  bark. 

SEMIUHKVE,  a  character  in  music,  som«tioiei  nearly 
ciimdwiaiinBblMitnMeoaiinoiiljelUptieaL  Jbu: 


Thia  is  adopted  aa  the  measure-note  in  music  :  the  other 
f ve  eharaetm  that  indicate  duration,  as  imniiu,  crutciict,  . 
&:r..  heing  Considered  as  proportional  parts  of  iti  i 

SKMICIRCULAR  CANALS.   [fexR.]  ' 

SKMICOLON.   [PtNcruATioN  ]  ! 

SEMILUNAR  VALVES.  [Hkart.I 

SEMI  PEL.\GIANS.   [Pklagianiik.)  ! 

bEMlPHYLLIDlANS.  the  third  division  of  Lamarck's 
Ga.<itrupuds,  consisting  of  (hose  whose  branchiie  are  placed 
ttnder  tba  bolder  of  the  mantle  and  diaposed  in  a  longi- 
tadmal  aeriaa  on  the  right  side  of  the  body  alone.  The  ' 

>S«taiphy||i(li!sns  re-pire  water  only.  Tlio  U\o  {genera  pl.iceil  l 
by  Lamarck  under  thi3  division  arc  PhuroLia/ichus  atid  i 

Ino  iNrKROKRANCHtATAof  Cuvicr  consisted  of  the  geneia  ' 
Pkyllidia  and  Diphyllidia  only  ;  but  M.  Rati^  arr;ui;.'c, 
tiiider  that  order  toe  SempkuUidiatu  aa  well  as  the  Phylli- 
Jiuns,  and  the  CoUoiriiiK  ia  liia  deCnitisii  of  tlie  htftntran- 

duimai  faraidied  with  a  Ibot  ibr  creeping,  always  very 
Isr^o :  branchial  in  the  form  of  a  long  succession  of  foliations, 
at  I  he  lower  part  of  the  body  between  the  projecting  border 
of  tht-  inaiille  and  that  of  the  foul,  either  all  round  the  body 
or  oil  tht-  i  i^ht  of  it  only*  ;  the  organs  of  generation  always 
on  the  HUQio  individual;  one  or  tw\i  pau'$  >:<f  tontadoi* 

R  >m«tirae«  a  thell  cither  internal  or  extemaL 

M  liang  than  dedaM  hit  aeeond  Aonily  of  tho  ^ero- 
!  '  I'icAia/a  — 

.Inimal  with  the  branoliias  on  the  right  aide  only  (with 
ihe  exeeptioB  of  the  genua  ilmcyAM^  whidli  iaaiauter). 

Sometimcfl  a  abdl,  either  internal  or  extaraal,  and  in  the 
last  case  set  on  the  back  (recuuvrarite). 

Under  the  ScmiphyllidiutH  M.  Riiag  arranges  tho  fol- 
1  »;ng  gen«ra: — Aneylus.  Plturobranchaa,  JPtetmbran- 
-^ut,  Utnbreiioj  Hpiricella,  and  Siphonaria. 

Ancylvs.  (Geoffroy.) 
CAoroeltr.-^  Animal  oval,  conical,  slightly  re- 
curved backwards;  mantU)  not  ample,  not  covering  the 
head,  aod  dtfieato  ttpon  ttio  hofdata;  bead  very  large,  fur- 
nished witli  two  tontMica,  vlneh  aio  atout,  cvlindrical,  con- 
tr jfiilo,  with  e^-es  at  their  internal  hose,  and  approximated 
at  their  ex,ternal  side  by  a  foliaoeotu  appendage;  mouth 
neloer*  witb  aono  afpeMUMOi  of  labial  appendagea  on  each 

•  lf/Re«w  eaaapit  A^tgliu.  wU*.  iNiai  ataM*,^  Aa  taaatUi  la  lUa 


side;  foot  elliptical,  large;  branchiie  in  a  sort  of  cavity  in  the 
iniddli?  of  tile  right  side,  between  the  foot  anrl  the  mantle; 
\ cut  at  the  left  side. 

sJtfil  delicate,  covering  the  animal,  nearly  symmetrica), 
uliliquely  conical  backwardii,  the  base  ovnl,  more  or  le«a 
elongated,  the  apex  pointed,  bat  not  maisioal,  and  rather 
inclined  lo  the  tight  (Rang.) 

If.  Rang  observes  that  this  genus  has  been  oandiod  about 
from  one  family  to  another,  and  perhaps  would  be  so  atdl, 
notwithstanding  whai  i-*  ki.own  of  the  animal.  Howeret 
this  mav  be,  ho  adds,  it  can  no  longer  Ik.'  cUs&ed  with  the 
other  genera  oC  Mullusks  with  wl-.u-h  it  live*  in  fresh-water, 
becauso  ti  is  braachifcTous,  and  they,  on  tho  contrar}',  are 
pulmoniferous.  In  the  meantime,  M.  Rang  places  it  in  the 
family  of  Semiphyllidians,  to  which  the  disposition  of  ita 
branchisD  seems  to  call  it,  remarking  at  the  same  lime,  that 
instead  of  faavtog  tbom  on  the  right  aida  like  /Vniro(kia»> 
chut,  it  baa  them  on  the  left;  but  ha  tbioka  thia  ebanoier 
of  small  iflapenanoe^  aa  tho  anfanal  appean  to  bo  atnia* 
trorval. 

Lrx-altly  and  Hahitxof  the  G(^i«.— Frc-h-water ;  springs 
aud  strcam^i;  they  creep  on  stones  and  aquatic  plants.  M. 
Rang  atslea  that  im  had  never  teen  them  respire  air  natu- 
rally. 

LaBHMdc  placed  Aneylus  at  the  end  of  his  Calyptraceana 
rCAtimnxioji]  next  to  CrtpiduUiu  M,  i>e«bajea.  in  tho 
last  edition  of  the  Animaux  torn  Vertibret,  obeerrea,  that 

among  the  genera  uf  Moiluska  actually  known,  that  of  dtf 
cijIm  is.  without  doubt,  one  of  the  most  difficuit  to  arrange 
correctly  in  the  system.  Tliis,  he  l  ui  s  would  at  fust 
sight  appear  singular,  especiiiliy  »!>  luuu)  ..re  livin;^  in  tbo 
fre>h  waters,  and  nothing  would  appear  easier  Ibun  to  study 
Ibo  animal;  but  the  difficulty  lay  m  the  small  size  of  the 
species  aod  the  obstacle  thus  opposed  lo  anatonueal  invesiti- 
galion.  ThoM  lOologiKts  who  adhered  strictly  to  the  Lin- 
nean  iq^toai,  OOnlbuuded  the  genus  with  the  Pulell^. 
rGBKTioOMUi«CMaTA.]  JDiaparaayd  waa  of  opiaion  thai  it 
belonged  to  the  Saiiiormnehimf,  and  that  the  animal  was 
furn  hed  NMth  a  pectinated  branchia  upon  the  neck  or  in 
the  cervical  cavity,  proper  ior  respiring  water.  Firusaac  ob- 
serving that  they  c;iino  ^^ometimes  to  the  surface,  thought 
that  they  did  so  for  the  purpose  of  reitpirin:;  air,  and  placed 
them  among  the  uquaiic  puhnnnifrra.  M.  do  Blainvillc  in- 
cluded them  in  the  suiae  family  as  the  Haltolides  [lix- 
UOTis],  acknowledging,  at  the  same  time,  that  it  is  very  un- 
certain that  this  would  turn  out  to  be  the  dedoitife  arrange- 
ment. 

TItt  Rev.  Lansdown  Guilding  baviog  an  opmrtnni^  of 

studying  s|iecios  of  some  size  in  the  island  of  Bt,  Vincent, 
has  il:;urerl  aiul  <lescril)ed  two  in  the  *  Zoological  Jou I  nnl,' 
vol  i;;.  He  places  iLein  under  the  family  Patelladtc,  but 
with  a  mark  of  doubt,  lemarkmi;  that  their  smallnoas  is  an 
obstacle  10  the  accurate  use  of  the  scalpel.  Still  his  descrip* 
ti  us  and  figures  are  highly  YaluaUOiaiid  wo  prooeed  to  lay 
them  before  our  readers : — 

Animal  unise.vuai,  entirely  covered  by  the  shell;  bodysoft^ 
subdiaphanoua;  bead  diatiueti  obeeka  rounded;  mouth  be- 
low, large;  neck  etonsated,  ftee;  tonlaeica  un^  aubutate^ 
retractile ;  foot  short;  abdomen  affixed ;  eyes  under  the  base 
of  the  transparent  tentacles:  penis  oxserted  at  the  roots  of 
tho  left  tentacle  ;  anus  at  the  left  side;  branch  (jf  the  bran- 
chiaj  small,  near  the  anus  and  f  irainen  of  the  side  ;  maullu 
very  ample,  fioe,  very  thin,  extended  over  the  whole  cavity 
(cavitatcm  toiam  lambeus);  the  margin  coDtiuuoua  attd 
simple. 

Progression. — Slow, 

I'ouno-  ovate.  aAxod  to  leaves  by  three  pairs  (per  paria 

tria)  under  a  common,  rounded,  gelatinous  skin. 

SMI  patclliform,  thin,  obliquely  conical ;  anex  snbaevte^ 
inflected  poisteriorly  to  tho  right;  spertttro  ovaJ ;  tho  niaigin 
simple  and  exnaucfed. 

With  rei^ara  to  the  generation  staled  with  a  qviery  by  Mr. 
Guilding,  M.  Deshayes  remarks  that  Uie  Ancult  appear  to 
be  dicEcioug,  that  is  to  say.  that  eadi  IndiTidnai  haa  0(|nally 
the  male  and  female  organs. 

Mr.  Swttinsoii  (Malacology)  places  Ancylut  with  the 
River  Snails,  Ltmnaeiiue,  his  Afth  sublainily  of  HeUddte, 

M.  Deshayes  in  his  tablos  makes  the  number  of  species 
four  living  and  three  fossil  (tertiary).  In  the  last  edilMiU  of 
Lauian  k,  he  observes  that  the  number  of  »pe<  ies  known  is 
L  r  tli;ui  l-inuuck  supposes  (3).  He  adds  that  Fe- 
rusaAc  makes  the  number  of  species,  reoent  and  fossil,  lU, 

(b»aianimt«l  Um  tatiw  beiiig  vaij  mpU  j  nnd  IL  Deshayat 
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nUiU  his  belief  (hat  many  of  them  ought  to  bo  auppro»!iHl, 
but  that  they  bo  replaced  by  those  rcoeiilly  brought 
home  by  voyagers.  The  number  given  in  tlic  last  edition 
uf  Lamarck  is  five  recent  and  one  fo<uil ;  but  Ancyiu*  Mi- 

JiiiM.  Brod.,  and  Aneylus  Jih$us.  Conrad  (ZW.  Proc.,  Ib32 ; 
liiller.  Synoptit,  IS36),  do  not  oppoar  amon^  them. 
Examples. — Aneylus  irroratu*  and  Anrylus  rmliatut. 
Description  of  Aneylui  irroratu*.  —  Pale-yellowish,  ob- 
scurely sprinkled  with  blark ;  front  and  ab^Iomen  roddi&h; 
eyes  black  :  sole  of  the  foot  spotle&s  and  paUid. 

Siull. — Concentrically  plaited,  subdiaphanoiis ;  opidormis 
black -green  sprinkled  with  black;  apex  sulHibtuse,  poste- 
rior; aperture  roimdish-cllipliial ;  lenijlli  three  lines. 

Locahly. —  Plenliful  in  the  ditches  of  tlio  island  of  St. 
Vincent,  closely  adhering  to  dried  lcii\es  by  excluding  the 
air. 


/ 

u 


Anrjrliu  irroratui.  I.  Animal  •TN'pia?.  raaroilnl :  2.  Animal  rt-wmsl ;  3.  A, 
Hhrll:  6,  Vigatr  of  Mdc  fuut;  a,  Ijiaoi'liio'  in  itlu,  6,  Aaimal  nil'i  lUs  tlH-ll 
taken  uir. 

/fnrv/K*  »TOc/i<i/ri*.— Yellowish,  sprinkled  with  black,  with 
three  or  four  i;reat  pale  s|)Ots  on  the  back;  face  redduh ; 
abdomen  obscure. 

Shell  oval  elliptical,  (glassy,  diaphanous,  concentrically 
sub-plaili-d.  radially  Niriated,  epidermic  evanescent. 

Locality. — Found  with  the  preecdin];. 


Anrylus  rsilUliu. 

«.  ■blrnnl  rrrrpinc  ma-rniBra;   ».  luU  Irnjlli  orthetlwU:  cthrtl  Buc- 

Fossil  Avca-|.i. 

The  geological  localities  assigned  by  M.  Deshaycs  to  the 
three  fossil  »(HHics  noticed  in  his  tables  are  Paris  (  J)  and 
London  (I).  EitciMie  Period  of  Lyell.  A.  rlegunt  is  noted 
OS  a  species  found  in  more  than  one  tertiary  formation  ;  and 
Auvergne  and  Ctiital  are  mentioned  under  the  head  of 
•  Various  I>ocalitit<s.'  The  locality  of  Aneylus  depnssus, 
Desh.,  the  fo**il  specieH  lecorded  in  the  last  edition  of  La- 
marck, is  the  nei>;nhourhood  of  Versailles  (the  meultirei). 
Pleurobrnnchna.  (Meckel.) 

Gftieric  Character. — Animal  oval,  elongated,  flat  below, 
convex  above,  pointed  behind:  no  trace  of  a  mantle,  onlv 
a>light  long  and  narrow  expansion  of  the  skin  at  the  middle 
of  the  right  side.  II«'a<l  very  large,  with  the  mouth  at  the 
extrciuily  of  a  proboscis.  Two  pairs  of  auriform  teiilacle«, 
the  antc-rior  ones  at  the  extremity  of  a  muscular,  transverse, 
frontal  band;  the  posterior  ones  rather  farther  backnard, 
nnd  very  murh  separated  from  each  other.  Foot  very  large, 
more  extended  U-hind  than  before;  a  single  branchia 
fixed  at  the  right  side,  and  entirely  exposed.  Termination 
of  the  organs  of  generation  in  a  common  tubercle,  in  fn>nt 
of  the  branchiiD ;  the  anus  above  these,  and  in  the  middle 
of  their  length.    (Rang,  after  De  Blainville.) 


M.  Rang  observes  that  this  genus  is  closely  approximated 
to  Pteurot/ranchus :  for  it  only  differs  from  it  in  the  ab>t.-:.<'c 
of  the  mantle,  the  dis]x>sitioii  of  the  tentacles,  and  the  p^arc 
occupied  by  the  anus,  which  is  mure  forward  than  lu  Pfni- 
mbranchus.  and  he  is  of  opinion  that  both  might  form  onr 
division,  adding,  that  M.  de  Blainville  thinks  that  it  ts  tbt- 
Pieuntbranehux  Italearicus  of  Dclarocbo,  and  the  t)pe  of 
the  genus  (''yano^a^ter  of  Y(.\iAo\\i\\\. 

Examj)lf.  neurobranchtea  Meckeli,  PUurobranchtdtu^ 
Meckeli,  Blainv. 


r.cunibraDcSva  MccWfli. 


Pleurobranchus.  (Cuv.) 

Generic  Character. — Animal  oblong.  Ileshy.  convex  aborr, 
with  a  very  large  and  overspreading  mantle.  Fool  lari^c. 
equally  outspreading,  and  thus  leaving  a  wtdc  canal  j]| 
round  the  body.  Head  distinct,  furnishe'l  with  a  vril 
uniting  on  each  side  with  the  bordeni  of  the  foot,  and  witb 
two  tubular  tentacles,  which  are  split  anteriorly  ;  mouth  at 
the  extremity  of  a  proboscis;  branchiK  composed  of  s 
double  row  of  lamella*,  forming  a  plume  on  the  po«lrrv>r 
T\^\\X  side,  between  the  mantle  and  the  foot.  Anu<i  carried 
by  n  small  tube  behind  the  brancbiiD.  Organs  of  generation 
in  front. 

Shell. — Sometimes  a  rudimentary  membranous  sYteTI. 
with  a  tolerably  distinct  apex,  hidden  in  the  thtcknesn  at 
the  mantle. 

Such  is  the  definition  of  M.  Rang,  who  includes  Bu- 
TTikLLA  under  the  genus. 


h 

■  e 


PlanrobnDclia*,  fide  view. 

h,  *rll ;  r,  mouth  at  (he  ntninil  jr  of  a  pro1m<ri< ;  t.  lm\»r\t^ ;  f,  braa^ '^^ : 
k.  nriScv  of  Wtr  urgaut  ot  erarraUoQ:  i,  puattiaa  of  Ilia  aaw;  k.  SMta: 
i.  (wH.   (.Kane  ) 

In  the  first  edition  of  Lamarck,  but  one  species,  Ftgw 
branchus  Peronii,  is  noticed.  M.  Rang  remarks  that  lie 
species  are  numerous,  but  that  very  few  of  them  liave  k<ca 
descrilKHl.  In  the  last  e<lition  of  the  AnimatLr  tuns  I'rr- 
lelires.  the  number  of  rcceut  species  rccordeil  i»  sctcn. 
No  fossils  are  noticed. 


ricvrubraBdiiw  ivtkuladw,  M«g  bom  alwT*.  ^iHrrhi  > 
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L'Ttihly  and  Ilaltih  —  Pfeurnbranc/ii  have  been  found  at 
Ui'|'ili!<  vai>ing  from  tin-  surface  to  30  failioms  on  rocky 
ci..:i-l»i,  sioiiOA.  ai\<l  M>a-w«edi(. 

Kxaiupltt,  Pteurobranchttt  nlieulaUu.  This  •pociw  is 
got  DotiMd  in  the  last  editioo  of  Laauudc 


Slwtl  of  nMinrimnchM  mnibrawaM*. 
a.  ntofial  tUmi  ft,  temud 

Fossil  PtKUHOHRANCin. 

Grauwacke  of  th«  Taunut?  GerJ.  Trant..  2ad 
Tul.  li..  pi.  xxxiii.?  Mr.  G.  B.  Sowerby  {Genera)  raiiMrks 
tint  tbora  an  o»  ftaaib  vhiob  eaa  b«  nfcrnd  villi  Mrtainiy 
to  this  gmaa. 

Umbrella  (Lain.;  ri;istri>|>lLi\,  Blainv.). 

Generic  Charartrr. — Aiiiuial  oblong,  very  inu<-h  <le- 
{iresscd.  coiivfX  above  ve;y  Hat  and  fleshy  below.  Mantle 
nut  much  extendetl.  Head  not  distinct;  mouth .Mtualctl  at 
the  bottom  of  a  narrow  aiKl  deep  notch  in  front  of  the  fi>ot, 
which  baa  thick  edges,  and  is  raised  all  round :  four  ten- 
tacle*; two  saperior,  truncated,  slit,  and  lamellose  aait  wen 
ialMMlly;  two  Mnallir,  in  (bra  of  pediculated  crests,  on 
•adl  aidw  of  tbe  moatb.  Foot  very  large,  spreading'  out  on 
all  sides,  smrjolh  and  flat.  Brancliia)  foliaecoiis,  disposed 
ui  a  cordon  all  alon;;  ihe  right  Mile,  und  reachniK  even  a 
little  to  the  left  in  pasiinj;  by  the  fiont  Anus  in  ilu'  form 
of  a  small  tube  bebmd  the  branchis.  Organs  of  geucratiun 
\cry  muoh  tppcoxinatod,  aitiiaied  to  the  rig^t  and  for- 
wards. 

Shell  external,  calcareous,  very  much  depceetod.  nearly 
•BlireiylUt,  irregularly  eiceuUtr,  sligl^ilf  convex  above  anil 
oooeove  below ;  apex  eateentrie,  eonieel,  and  sltghtW  inlleeted ; 
eonoontrically  striated  and  radiated ;  edge  treiMaiiil»  Ised 

to  the  dorwil  pari,  which  it  covers.  (Rang.) 

M.  de  BlainviUe  dc»ctibcl  this  genus  in  tlie  '  nulK-tin 
I'nilusopliique'  ( I ami  iti  the  '  Dn'tmnniiue  iles  Scienre* 
Nalureilus,  from  ii  specinioii  )ti  Ui;tish  Mum:uiii,  which 
bad  the  sliell  attached  undei:  the  fjot,  probably  by  artifice, 
■S  be  observes.  In  his  '  Malai'olo!;io  *  ( 182  j)  he  notices  the 
error  iolo  which  h«  had  been  ImI.  Lamarck  was  startled 
at  this  stvtnge  anomaly,  and  expressed  h}i  diibdief  that 
such  oould  have  been  the  actual  position  ^tbe  shell  Mm- 
maux  tana  Vtrtebret,  1819),  addini;.  that  he  had  been 
assured  by  M.  Maltliieu,  who  hud  -i  en  the  animal  alive  at 
I.sle  of  Franco,  ihal  the  shell  wa-.  really  dorsal.  M. 
Itaii}j's  ilcActi|>lion  was  taken  from  a  specimen  de|Kj!.itt'd  by 
AJ.  Ueynaud  in  the  Museum  of  Nat  Uist,  at  I'uris ;  but  it 


had  lost  its  .shell.  M.  Deshaycs,  in  tlio  last  cdilion  of  L>* 
marck  ( 1 S  JG),  remarks  thai  he  never  comprehended  nor 
a<la;ilcd  the  opuiion  of  M.  ile  Blainville,  on  wlm-h  he  coin- 
meuts  with  some  freedom  and  \ivacity;  adding,  that  his 
own  observations,  made  on  the  Mediterranean  species, 
having  the  shell  still  in  its  plaitc,  and  those  of  Delle  Chiaije, 
had  iur  ever  destroyed  that  opmion. 

loeaUtjf  and  HMU^—uManXi  depth,  &&  mneh  tbo 
same  as  In  Pteurobranrhtu. 

Tno  species  only  appear  to  be  kDOWn,  VMrtUt  Indite 
ar'.d  Unihrella  Mmiilrrrauca. 

f  tnbrrlla  Mciltlnranru. 

Detcrijition. — Umbrella  with  u  flattened  shell;  ibc  disk 
of  the  hiwer  BurAoe  not  radiated. 


Umtiten*        IctriiM,  villi  Um  >b«U  in  lti«  ^-Dpet  ]<tm)loa.  i 

a.  »brU :  h,  i;>ii< :  t.  tawi,  visweJ  Amb  stew.  (nMlipr<0 
P.C  No.  132S. 


MnH  oTCTaibnlU  iollaa. 

n,  iniiitc ;  b,  mitiiilif. 

Mr.  Swainson  places  Umbrella, Fteurobran^mt.waA  Fteu' 
rnbranrhtrm  (Pleurubrancbaia).  under  the  f^euntnut- 
chintt,  bis  flflh  snbramily  of  ilie  Tectihranehia  ( Snt-Slugt), 
his  ilfth  tribe  of  GastropotU,  according  to  the '  Arrangement* 
at  the  end  of<his  Mn/n'  o/otry. 

Spirieella.    (Rati.'. — Fo**-!!  only.) 

Gt'iii'rir  Chiintrli-r.  —  Annual  uiikiiown. 

S/ifl/  very  miii  ii  lliitteneil,  clnn^nlcd,  bent  farqu/'O),  with 
sliar])  tidies ;  apex  spiral,  smislrursal,  horisonlal,  situated 
liackwauls  anil  to  the  left,  open  on  the  lower  tsurfacc;  an 
induiinct  imprei^yion,  but  apjiearin;;  to  occupy  the  posterior 
part  of  the  shell,  where  it  shows  itself  nearly  parallel  to  the 
border. 

M.  Ran^  established  Ihio  genua  in  the  '  Bulletin  of  the 
Linuean  Society  of  Bordenux*  (1828),  for  a  small  shell 

found  by  M.  Charles  dcs  Moiilins  in  liio  Faluns  of  Mi'rig- 
nac.  Upon  dose  examination,  observes  M.  Ka|ip,  it  pro- 
senis  sl;oii!,'  relation,  \vi;h  Pii.Korsis  (vol.  \mii.,  p.  IjTi); 
ucverlhele»s  he  hail  lemoveil  it  to  a  considerable  distance 
from  that  genus,  because  It  presents  truly  distinct  cliatoc- 
larsisucb  as  bavin;;  tho  borders  of  its  aperture  cxtremoly 
dilated,  so  as  to  form  a  vast  oUong  surface,  which  serves  a* 
a  base;  and  havinc  the  apex  turned  borisontalljr.  and  not 
entirely  posterior;  bestdes  that  it  ap|>cars  to  him  to  have 
bcloHf^'cd  1o  a  much  larger  mollusk,  which  had  socn-tcd  it 
for  ibe  protection  of  a  single  part  of  its  body,  (he  branrbiEO 
for  e\;uii|'U'. 

Tl»e  only  species  known  lo  M.  Rang  is  Spirice/la  Un- 

Siphonaria.  (Sowerby.) 
Generie  Character, — •Animal  oval,  subdcprcssed ;  tbe 
head  subdivided  into  two  equal  lobes,  without  tsntadsSt  or 
!  apparent  eyes.*  Betders  of  the  mantle  evenilatad.  A 


*  9wpiMk  M<  Qunt's  dnetbiliMi. 
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bronchia  in  form  of  a  sipKirc  nu'mbrane,  in  th« 
•t  the  right,  between  the  foot  and  the  mantle. 

Shfll  patelloTd.  elliptical,  with  the  apex  well  markc<J,- 
■lifhUy  to  the  left  and  imsterior ;  a  sort  of  canal  Dr  i;i>ttcr 
on  ttl*  right  aide;  muscular  impreuion  of  a  hur»c  shoe 
•bam,  the  right  lobe  dirided  into  two  b/  the  canal. 
(Blatnv.) 

M.  de  BbkinTille  remarks  that  altlUNIgli  Adanton  has 

]itared  thil  animal  among  the  (Lepas),  it  i»  evident 

tliiit  It  ou^ht  to  be  a  genu*  of  the  order  Movoi-lh  ro- 
uuaNC  HI  ATA ;  the  division*  of  the  head  hi'in^>  lioubtkss 
the  ti' 11  lacular  auricles :  and  Ik-  refers  it  wnUmt  '  i  il>i  to 
thoMspaciMOr  I\Uellir  on  wlm  ii  Mr.  G.  B.  Sowt  rliy  isla- 
blishM  Uit  finua  Siphnnona.  M  <le  Blainville  arT«ng;cs 
thit  OMiaf  MBordinKlv  under  his  Ihtelioidea,  between 
UmbnMamA  TgiwUna. 

M.  Rang,  who  gives  M.  de  BlainviUe'a  dMoription  in 
Ilia  'Manuel.'  observefi  that  he  doea  not  know  the  animal  of 
AjpAonoria,  bat  he  remark*  that  lie  has  seen  ynuni;  T\il>-lhr 
With  the  character  of  Sijihonariir.  llie  trace*  of  wliu  li  they 
pi«!ier\('  111  a  inure  aihaiK'ril  n^e  ;  and  it  is  only  pro- 
vi»ioiuilly  that  he  adoptii  the  genus  and  asitigus  it  a  place 
among  the  lr\ferobriinrhiata. 

But  the  rao»t  detailed  dencription  of  the  animal  i«  given 
in  the  Zoology  of  the  Astrolabe  ((^uoy  and  Oaimard),  prin- 
cipdljr  from  SijJumaria  Dumautt. 

Tba  Mplnlia  Imd  li  deaeribed  as  being  very  large,  di- 
Tldedinto  two  oauil  lobaa,  which  arc  rounded  and  provided 
above  with  aeinile  ejrea,  but  without  any  appearance  of  ten- 
tacles. The  mouth  is  heKnv,  and  the  finil  i,  i>\al  and 
separated  from  the  head  by  a  transverse  liiriow.  The 
animal  puurs  out  a  viscous  and  whiti»li  humour  at  plea-ure  ; 
it  is  overspread  by  a  mantle  with  a  contmuouA  border,  but 
eipoaing  on  the  right  a  toogUO  vhkih  raites  itnelf  in  form 
of  a  sucker  to  close  the  common  aper'ure  of  respiration 
•nd  depuration ;  n  little  in  ftont  of  this  is  the  aperture  of 
the  female  organ,  and  at  tlw  right  lido  of  tho  head  ia  that 
of  the  male  organ  at  the  point  wbflio  tho  lentaole  would  bo 
if  one  existed.  ThoM  two  opoitam  aio  to  be  aeon  with 

diflirully. 

When  the  shell  is  removed,  there  are  seen  a  horse-shoO- 
shaped  muscle  of  attachment  which  is  nut  interrupted  ex- 
cept for  a  small  space  on  the  right  at  the  place  of  the 
siphon ;  a  very  delicate  mantle  which  permits  ttie  obaener 
to  see  a  rather  transverse  branchia.  m  litUo  in  the  form  of 
S;  at  its  teiminatian  to  the  left  in  contact  with  the  dreular 
mvsele,  the  heart  surtonnded  by  a  viseoua  organ ;  and  more 
backward,  the  rectum  leoning  upon  the  uterus.  The 
branchial  cavity  is  long  transversely,  but  of  small  width 
from  behind  forwanU.  Its  aperture  is  rouu'l.  The  buccal 
mass  is  large,  rounded,  bilohated,  iHovule  i  backvvard>  with 
a  small  bladder  as  in  the  slug,  and  uitlt  a  hiigiial  ntmnd 
with  transverse  denticles  ;  two  ratlier  considerable  salivary 
glands  open  into  the  cosophagus.  The  stomach  which  fol- 
lows ia  out  little  distinguished  from  the  cBsophagus;  the 
ialaatiiM  nahoi  a  dienmvolution  in  the  lirer,  and  is  forth- 
with directed  to  the  tigbt:  the  lectnm,  which  is  always 
more  narrowed,  contrary  to  the  tuual  structure  in  the 
greater  part  of  the  mollusks,  goes  along  the  side  of  the 
branchia,  and  opens  upon  the  Imrilor  of  the  pulmonary 
tongue.  The  liver  ha*  at  le.i^i  fourlMhi  s:  they  are  dilli- 
euU  to  separate,  and  partially  emliraee  the  iiite»tiuc. 
Bntireiy  behind  and  a  little  to  the  right,  tlie  ovary  is  affixed 
to  one  of  the  lobes  of  the  liver;  its  twisted  oviduct  goes 
under  the  uterus,  which  has  a  baigpipe  form,  and  the  neck 
of  which  oftm  a  little  in  finmt  oif  the  bianohial  sucker. 
On  this  ▼iseos,  a  little  turned  upon  itself^  is  applied  the 
canal  of  the  blad<ler  proper  to  many  of  the  pulmoniferous 
mollusks,  the  use  of  v»liirh  is  unkn<)>rn.  It  i*  believed  that 
its  aperture  is  blended  vvitli  ihat  of  the  uterus.  Above  the 
digestive  viscera  and  near  the  head  is  the  Icsticlc,  a  rounded 
mass,  with  a  long  deferent  conduit  folded  back  upon  itself, 
communicating  with  a  rather  long  iniromiltent  organ  re- 
ewfcd  into  a  hook,  haTin|{  a  retractor  muscle,  and  proceed- 
ing to  the  place  of  its  out  at  the  side  of  the  tight  lobe  of 
tlM  head:  the  eieiting  organ  did  not  appear  to  the  de- 
srribers  to  exist  in  all  the  species,  or  at  least  it  was  so 
small  that  they  could  not  recognise  it  in  the  middle  of  that 
ma>s  uf  \isiera  heaped  one  over  the  other.  The  brain, 
plai'dl  behind  the  CDsopha^us,  is  formed  of  two  very  distant 
gangli.i,  united  by  an  upper  cord;  the  lower,  eotupletmg 
the  circle,  eseaped  the  obMtver ;  finom  it  passed  a  number 
«f  eofdelbrlte  hendt  two  among  lh«m.  very  dislinol*  go  to 


the  eyes ;  otfaen  tra  dtaeetad  baekwaria  Aw  tta  viaean,  the 

foot.  &c.  • 

M.  de  Blainville  had  previously  found  in  the  plates  of 
the  great  work  on  Kgypt  the  figvire  of  an  atnnial  uf  .9*- 

{ihonaria,  but,  as  it  was  unaccompanied  by  description,  it 
lad  escaped  the  notice  of  most  iisturalisU.  M.  Deshayes 
sUtes.  thst  having  been  bng  atruck  by  the  non-symni«iry 
of  the  sheila  beloiipbig  to  this  genua,  and  having  remarked 
the  particular  ebaraeten  whieb  disttngniab  them  from  the 
palelliD,  he  had  formed,  ever  since  1823,  in  hia  eolleetiun. 
a  small  gn)up  for  those  species;  but  Mr.  O.  BLSewerby 
was  the  zoolofxist  who,  in  his  Omtn,  eaiabUabed  dtla  genii^ 
uow  universally  adopted. 

Mr.  Swamso'n  makes  Sifhonaria  %  subgenus  of  PoMU, 
arranging  it  in  his  third  tribe,  '  Scutibranchia,  77k*  Um- 
pels.'  (Malacology.) 

LoeaUiu  i/a6ite.— Littoral:  depth.  &c.  much  the 
same  as  in  PTnirofirMcAii*  and  Umbrella.  Brasil  the 
West  Iudi<  s.  Senegal,  and  THatan  d*Aeanha.  (Soworbjr.) 

M.  Deshnyes,  in  his  tables,  makes  the  number  of  livtef 
spec  e*  of  Si},/in/iririii  twenty  one,  and  that  of  the  fo««il 
species  (turiiary)  three.  In  the  last  edition  of  LAmaxcik 
the  numUcr  of  living  apedaa  noorded  ia 


siM-normphsoMistiirtoi, 


Small  •pcci«t  of  SipliuMria.  »ith  Uw  iDiBal  iii  Uw  tlMU.  I.  I  aural  «w* 
%t  V«unl  vWw.  «(  bMMMaf  UMwei  I,  bsaSt « 


FosaiL  SlPHONARIS. 

Tho  number  of  fossil  species  (tertiary)  stated  in  fb« 
tables  of  M.  Deshayes  is,  as  we  have  seen,  threp  T>t 
sole  locality  given  is  Sinly.  for  one  species  only.  In  tbr 
last  e'lilion  of  Lamarck  the  number  of  footil  apccios  !»' 
corded  is  two,  both  from  Dax. 

SEMIQUAVER  a  rausicsl  character,  formed  ofarioi- 
obet  with  two  hooks  added  at  the  extremity  of  the  atoM.  aad 
iaindniatiMi  Jef  aaamibreve.  Bx.; 

SEMI'RAMIS,  p  queen  of  Assyria,  who,  according  t 
some,  reigned  about  2U00,  or,  according  to  others,  aUmt 
1250  B.C.  Her  whole  history,  as  it  has  come  down  to  m. 
is  scarcely  anything  but  a  mass  of  fables.  She  ia  said  t* 
have  been  the  daughter  of  the  goddess  DerretOi  and  of  e«> 
tiaoidinarT  beanty  and  wisdom.  (Diod^ii.  4.>  Bhebeeaaw 
the  wife  ra  Onnes,  who  served  in  the  army  of  Ninas,  tfst 
king  of  Assyria,  and  followed  herhusliand  in  thi"  exjHjdith'^ 
of  the  kini?  against  Bactra.  Scrairamis  showed  the  kinj 
how  he  miijht  gain  possession  of  the  town.  He  follo»c^! 
her  advice,  and  was  victorious,  and,  being  no  less  chareH^ 
with  her  beauty  than  with  lu  r  jmlgment,  he  made  Imt  hii 
wife,  whereu|K>n  her  former  hiuband,  in  dea|iair<  pnt  aa 
end  to  his  life.  (Died.*  iL  C.)  After  a  reign  of  ftfty-m 
veara,  Ninus  died.  or»  aeemding  to  others,  he  waa  mwMsied 
by  his  own  wife  Semtramis  (AHian,  For.  JKrf.,  wii.  | aal 
left  a  son  Ninyas.  According  to  some  writers  Semirans-^ 
took  ]>ossession  of  the  throne  by  the  right  of  succeasico 
nccotdiiig  In  others,  she  usMinu'd  ihe  «lre>s  an  1  apix-arj'jr? 
of  her  »i«n  Ninvas.  ami  deeeiveij  her  subjects  in  this 
guise,  until  she  had  arcomphshed  such  wonderful  dvuds 
that  she  thought  it  superfluous  to  conceal  herself, 
"  tohnvobiiitt  Bkbylonandto  bate adacMd it i 
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most  extraordinary  jplendour,  ami  all  tins  in  a  very  short 
ttiue.  She  also  built  several  other  towns  on  the  Euphrates 
tod  Tigris,  to  promote  commerce  among  her  subjocts. 
(Diodi,  ii.  7-n.)  On  tike  main  road  in  her  dominions  she 
HMlfld  an  obcliitk,  130  feet  high,  and  laid  out  a  magnificent 
firk  DMr  Mount  BagntaDuni,  in  Madia,  and  at  the  foot  of 
dw  noimtaiii  sfao  eaoMd  to  be  eat  on  tlw  ftoe  of  the  roek 
her  own  figure  and  those  of  a  hundred  of  her  attendanta, 
vitb  Anyrian  inscriptions.  She  is  moreover  said  to  have 
formed  a  largo  lake  to  rt'ceive  the  ovtrrllowinfr  of  the  Eu- 
phrates, to  liave  laid  out  several  other  parks  near  the  town 
ofCbaunn,  li^  have  embeiUslied  Ecbutana,  to  have  providid 
that  town  with  water  from  M.iuiu  Orontes,  and  to  have  cut 
a  high  road  thraui^  Mount  Zarcaeum.  All  these  Ihinga 
weradona  at  liar  eomiaaud.  while  she  was  ttavetaiDg  her  own 
dominions  with  a  nuneroin  army.  81m  left  moannMuts  of 
her  grMtno>s  and  power  in  every  pkce  that  she  visitod. 
(Diod..ii.  14;  Zoiiar..  Lrx..  ii  1637.)  From  Persia  she  turned 
to  the  west,  and  conquered  the  greater  part  nf  Libya  and 
ytihiopia.  She  also  ma  le  war  against  an  Indian  kiiijj.  Sta- 
broUate*.  with  a  ;^eat  army  and  a  tleet  on  the  river  Indus. 
(D.od.,  ii.  16,  &c.)  Semiramis  was  at  first  successful,  and 
numerous  towns  submitted  to  her,  but  at  last  she  was 
wounded  by  the  king,  and  eotinly  deleated  in  battlo.  Ao- 
eording  to  some  tiaailions  she  eieaped  to  her  own  oottntry, 
with  scarcely  the  third  part  of  her  armv ;  aoeording  to  otiien, 
she  fell  in  the  battle  -,  and  a  third  iraditioo  stale*  that  soon 
■ftor  hi!r  return  she  was  murdered  by  her  own  son  Ninyas. 
Some  aim  believed  that  she  had  suddenly  disappeared  from 
the  earth,  and  relumed  to  heaven.    (Diod.,  ii.  20.) 

It  IS  obvious  that  the  history  of  the  achievements  of 
Seratnimis  is  monstrously  exaggerated  in  these  traditions. 
With  the  exception*  of  her  name  and  the  Ikct  that  she  and 
her  htttband  were  the  feundera  of  the  iUayrian  nonarehy. 
then  is  scaieelv  anything  historical  in  them.  It  is  not  pro- 
bable that  the  Auyrian  empire  at  this  early  period  extended 
miK'h  fartlier  west  than  the  Euphrates. 

Herodotus  (i.  Is-J)  mention*  Semiramw  a,-,  a  (jueen  of 
Babylon,  atii!  mi}s  that  she  <laramed  in  the  river,  whicli 
berurc  that  time  overflowed  the  country.  But  according  to 
his  calculation  :shc  must  have  lived  about  two  centuries  be- 
fore Cyrus,  and  we  nuist  thaiefiNPe  eithir  Mf  nose  that  be  is 
strangely  mutaken  in  hisehnmelon'.or  that  ae  is  speaking 
of  a  latM*  qoeen  of  the  name  of  aSmSm^  (J.  SeaUgsr* 
AdCkron.  Eiaeb.  a.  dlxxxiii.) 

Remains  of  very  anticnf  buildings,  with  inscription?*  in 
ciineirorm  character*,  which  are  said  to  relate  to  tlie 
lii^tory  of  Semiramis,  are  found  at  Wan,  which  is  called 
by  the  Armenians  *  the  City  of  Somiramis.'  These  ruins 
Slid  inacriptieoa  mm  esanunad,  in  18f7»  hgr  Sehnlt  of 
Giessen. 

SEiniONS,  an  interad  in  muaie,  vheaa  mio  k  16:  IS. 
as  ccS* 

SB1U«ER.  J.  S.  [Rationalism.] 

8EMUN  is  a  fortifierl  town  in  Slavonia,  in  the  Poter- 
wardin  district  of  thr  tiuhlary  frontier.  It  is  Mtuatol  iii 
4i''  jO'  N.  lat.  and  -;o'  K.  loiir^..  on  the  riulit  bank  of 
the  Danube  at  its  confluence  with  the  Save,  on  the  declivity 
of  a  mountain  opposite  to  the  Turkish  fiwtms  qf  Belgrade, 
from  which  it  is  tepaiated  the  B&n,  It  eonaists  of  the 
inner  town  and  the  wbnili  Fsanaiiiithal.  and  haa  MOO  in- 
habitaou  (aeeqidiai  to  Jeony.  lS.«M!k  nnionff  iriMoa  aae  a 
few  Jewa.  In  the  mner  tosm  there  are  sonie  good  strsets 
With  stone  houses  hut  on  the  whole  it  is  by  no  means  a 
pleasant  place.  Thero  are  one  Roman  Catholic  church, 
four  Roman  Catholic  chapels,  two  Greek  churclns.  one 
%yn.-i{;uKUc,  u  German,  a  Greek,  and  an  Illyhan  school,  an 
b  tspiia).  and  a  German  theatre.  Semlin  is  the  seat  of  a 
Greek  protopapas,  and  the  residence  of  the  Austrian  com- 
mander of  the  district.  Semlin  hu  been  ehieSy  iwniark- 

«.  K^inj  tK«  ^i.^  jp^mf  tf  inminifflnlinitfffiii 
Austrian  and  Tariusn  dninfcins,  and  eontainhig  tiie 
latest  quarantine  establishment  on  the  Austrian  frontier. 
This  e»tabU<thiiK'iit  consists  of  a  great  quadrangle  sur- 
iDiiiidL'il  \Mlh  a  wall  twelve  feet  bi^li,  in  a  meadow  between 
Seuilui  and  }3el(:rude,  containing  stone  houses  and  lar^c 
warehouses.  At  the  east  end  of  the  town  is  the  great 
narket-place.  where  two  rows  of  palisades  separate  the 
dcalera,  to  prevent  any  haiaidooa  eoennnnication.  The 
tmnsat  trade  ia  vsfj  iapofftnnt;  the  nipeMa  to  Turkey,  Bo- 
hemia, aadHomvin  am  wtoDen  elotha,  porcelain,  and  glass ; 

the  imports  froniTiirkey  arc  c<)tton-\ am,  Muroi  po  leather, 
hjueakuu.  UnUwkms,  hooey,  and  mt«i»chaum  pipes.  The 


inhabitants  arc  chiefly  Servians,  who  s.MtlLd  there  when 
Ikl^n-ade  fell  into  liic  hands  of  the  Turks  lu  1731).  and  the 

Servian  languat^e  is  ^'cneraDy  spoksn;  theCSerman  how- 

ev>  r  is  nearly  as  gener.il. 

P.S.  Since  the  above  was  written  we  learn  from  Vienna 
that  the  Quarantine  establishment  between  Servia,  Mol? 
davia,  ana  IjVallachia,  and  the  other  Turkish  provinces, 
having  been  proved  by  seveial  ireaia'  esperienee  to  be  per* 
fectly  efficient,  the  quarantine  between  those  three  prinoi- 
pahties  and  Austria  is  to  he  abolished,  or  at  least  much 

relaxe  1  iii  strictness. 
SEMNOON.  [Pkhsia-I 

SEMNOPITHE'CUS.  M.  F.  Cuvier's  name  for  a  genus 

of  Monkeys, 

Generic  Charaeier,—Can\nQS  much  longer  than  the  in- 
dsort.  Head  round ;  facial  angle  more  open  than  that  of 
the  orang's;  Ihee  lUt  Limbs  very  lone  in  proportion  to  the 
bod v ;  anienor  thumba  very  ahoit.  CMofc-poaehai  small  or 

null.  Call  ositie?.  TUl  vaiy  long  and  slenmr. 

Dental  formula:— 

T  4        .1-1        ,  „ 

Iacuors,-r;  caunes,  ; — r ;  molars,  - — -«9Z. 
4  1—1  5— a 


TeeUt  of  ScnDopitheeui.  (  P.  Cut.) 

M.  F.  Cuvier  observes  tlrnt  the  canines  are  often  much 
larger  than  the  lest  of  the  teeth,  and  consequently  than 
they  are  here  represented.  Thia  is  exemplified  in  the  osae 
of  Semfufritheeus  Mmmt. 

We  have  often  had  oeeaaioa  to  notice  the  value  of  com- 
parative anatomy,  not  only  as  a  physiological  guide,  but  as 
a  zo<ilo^,'ical  tfit  in  the  discrimination  of  genera.  Mr. 
Onilby,  in  the  first  volume  of  his  interesting  Natural  Hit- 
tnry  of  Monkeys,  Opoisiim*,  and  Leniun*  (wc  aiixn  u^Iy 
look  for  the  second),  well  observes,  that  up  to  the  time  of 
the  ob8er\-ationB  which  we  arc  about  to  cite,  the  title  of  the 
genus  to  the  rank  of  s  natural  and  Mtentifie  group  rested 
upon  a  very  insecure  foundation ;  *bttt,*  adds  Mr.  Ogilby, 
'the  beauttftd  observations  inquMtkm  at  oneeeatablished  it 
upon  the  basis  of  important  and  inlinentiat  charaetera,and 
fully  entitle  it  t  o  thj  rank  which  it  occupies  among  tbeiMf 
tural  genera  of  the  (Uiinh  umanous  family." 

Professor  Otto  had  (  b-irvL'il,  in  the  ilissfction  of  X  wino- 
pilhrctu  leucoprymuus  ( Crrcojjilhecus  Irucirjrrymiius,  Otto), 
that  the  stomach  was  of  extraordinary  capacity.^  and  he 
referred  it,  with  a  mark  of  doubt,  to  the  genus  Ctrcnpith*' 
n^jander  vhkh  title  it  appeals  in  the  dfomisl  of  M. 

In  183S  the  dimeetion    tvo  species  fh>m  the  colleelioa 

*  lime-LteSsn. 

\  •  NoTS  Acta  <WBSWlw  CMiiMWUD,'  Tul.  xJi. 
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»f  the  Zoological  Society  of  Ix)n(ion  (Slrmnoyitheri  F.titch 
iui  ancl  /iisciculiint)  cnahleil  Professor  Owen  to  loj  before 
th.il  Siiriety  thuvultialite  paper  pttUikhad  in  llw  tint  Volume 
of  the  Z-joiogtctU  Transactiout. 

Professor  Ow«l  MDarks  that  tho  gcnu>  S nnnopithecus, 
vbieh  in  the  qntfliD  of  Cuviiur  nokt  oiily  AAii  in  tho  d«- 
Boending  setle  from  mtn,  is  of  Iste  fonattion,  and  not  on- 

liruly  tlio  ii  sult  of  lu  «ty  iliMovcred  materialii.  On  the 
contrary,  stneral  species  wuro  I'ur  m  long  time  ranked  with 
the  Guenong.  in  which  tho  stomach  is  i-f  ihu  iisu  il  simple 
construction ;  and  tho  Professor  does  not  omit  lo  naUcv  liow 
•light  is  the  essential  zoological  character — an  additional 
tubercle  on  the  last  molar  of  the  lower  jaw— which  disiin- 
guinbes  genera  presenting  sue1liridedilto«IMM»  in  tbonoat 
itoporlunt  of  ibeir  viMl  orpni. 

The  larger  of  tlra  two  ttona^  whieli  fermed  the  aub- 
jects  of  l^ufessor  Owen'a  examination  wa:^  taken  from  a 
full-crown  female  Enlellus  Monkey  {Sminofilhmit  Entd- 
lilt,  F.  Cuv. )  wliirli  in.  asuri'd  from  the  end  of  tin-  iio^e  to 
the  root  of  the  tail  1  foot  8  inches.  Tlieadmcasurt-uieuu  uf 
the  Homadi,  diitended  and  driail,  w«re~ 

Ft.  lo.  Lia. 

Length  along  the  greater  eurvaturo  begin- 
ning at  the  left  extremity  .270 

Lengiu  along  the  leswrourrature  .         .19  9 

Greatest  cireanferenoe,  a  little  to  the  right 

of  the  cardia  .  .  .10  6 

StiKi1U-<:  ciiciunn  renco  (at  about  two  inched 

fiuui  the  pyhi  us)  ,  .  .    0    J  U 

Professor  Owen  states  that  this  stomach  may  be  regarded  ai 
coiisistni^  of  tliri'f  ilivj«;oiis  :  -l-l,  a  curiliiu'  pi)iich,  with 
.snuHiih  and  huupli'  j  <tn,-lry.  'lnjliily  \i.\:d  ;it  iliu  extremity; 

a  middle  very  wuli-  umi  ^m-i  jHiriion;  and  .'trd,  a 

narrow  elongated  canul,  ssar*  ulaiod  iU  ii%  commencement, 
and  of  simple  structure  lownrds  iis  termination.  Tho  latter 
division,  from  its  greater  vascularity,  and  the  more  abundant 
diatribution  of  the  nerves  of  the  eighth  pair  upon  it,  is  ro- 
gatded  by  the  Professor  as  tba  true  digc»i ivc  suimach.  Tbe 
preeedingdivisions  appeared  to  him  to  be  prci  aratory  reeep* 
tacles  or  reservoirs. 

The  ctMiph.i^it'.  was  found  to  enter  into  the  left  or  c;ir<llac 
divi.sion,  Miiirli  separated  from  the  middle  division  liy  n 
well-iuarUv<l  cuuaU  iclion.  The  diameter  of  this  aperture 
of  communication,  when  the  stomach  was  forcibly  dilated, 
did  not  exceed  two  iiiclicii ;  so  that  it  seems  to  Professor 
Owen  highly  probable  that  when  no  distending  Hmtco 

ratea  upon  this  pan,  the  circular  fibres  which  aurround 
conatnetion  may,  by  the  art  of  contraction,  render  the 
separaiion  complete,  and  thus  render  tho  cardiac  pouch  a 
dist-.nct  cavity.  A  similar  tcndciu-y  to  a  feeparation  of  the 
cardiLic  fiijin  -liL'  ii);i:r:c  hi.'UMn  ni  the  stomach  ha^  bot^ti 
iibterved  to  exisi,  m  a  gretiler  oi  Ics-s  degree,  in  stoinac  lis  uf 
a  much  more  simple  structure,  as  in  those  of  maii  and  tiie 
Carnivora.  It  is  |irubably  the  possession  of  this  puwer  lua 
greater  degree,  conliniios  the  Professor,  that  enables  some 
men  to  regui-gitale  ut  will  a  small  portion  of  the  contents  of 
the  stoinucli,  or  to  ruminate.  [Ruminamts.  vol.  xx  ,  p.  '223.] 
Such  an  action,  ho  observes,  ia  therefore  atiU  more  likely 
to  lake  pince,  occasionally  at  least,  in  am'mah  whidi  possess 
iIm'  I' III);,;;,  aled  stonuK-h  of  \\w  Semn'.jiitfitxi  ;  and  there  i.-, 
he  iLiuai  kii,  a  provision  in  these  stonKi  lis  lor  the  passage  ut 
ru'.ninatcd  food,  or  sut  h  .is  !->  of  a  lliuil  or  easily  digestible 
nature,  directly  into  the  secoivl  or  suixulatcd  division.  A 
ridge  was  continued  alon^  the  pyloric  sido  of  tho  cardiac 
orifice  obli'iiiely  to  the  fold  in  the  middle  division,  which 
was  situiit.  il  V>eyond  tlie  i-dh^i i lution ;  a  second  ridge  u as 
eoutinuod  from  tbe  right  side  of  the  cardia  into  the  lower 

Sirt  of  the  tepiuM  thatteparatea  the  cardiac  from  the  mid- 
Ic  compartment;  and,  eonieaiiently,  between  these  ridges 
a  shallow  canal  was  eonUnuea  (h>m  the  a>!ioj>hagus  to  the 
inil  !l»'  ii;M»i..ii  of  the  stomach.  Profes-or  Owi  n  oUser\c>, 
tluit  sup)> /-111  j;  tbe  circular  fibres  wl».i;U  (una  llw  twuiidj;e» 
to  cjiiii  ii  t  Ml. ill',  iti' iMisl)  '.Mill  tlioKo  forming  the  couslric- 
luMi  ubuve,  ibe  cuuHituiiicait^i)  between  the  luiiophagns  and 
middle  division  of  the  ktuinach  would  in  such  case  be  cut 
off;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  if  those  Qbrcs  were  rebxcr), 
the  food,  and  especially  liquid  foo  l,  would  passalon^'  tho 
obli<|iie  canal  directly  into  the  middle eompartmcui.  Longi- 
tudinal fibres  were  eenlianed  Jnira  the  CMoi^iogus  upon 
the  eaidiac  dt>  i>ion ;  but  thev  gradually  converged  towards 
iuleft  extreiuitj^,  and  them  began  to  be  collected  into  tho 
yww  bnndwittcb  u»f«iaed  nanrly  th«  whole  of  Ifa*  greater 


curvoture  of  the  stomach.  Tho  extremity  of  the  ffctdiae 
division  was  thus  slightly  indented,  reminding  the  ob»ervt  r 
of  the  similar  but  more  maikrd  i!im-<i<jIi  <if  tin-  -ame  |i»tt 
of  the  stomach  m  the  hun^uf''.  wh  eh  in  other  resp*.-*  !* 
bears  a  strong  rcsemblunvu  to  thai  of  the  .SV/rr/.  ^ii/Zr.  i-a-r. 
The  length  of  tbe  cardiac  division  was  three  inches,  and  ns 
greatest  diameter  three  inches  and  four  lines.  The  sccutv! 
or  middle  compaTtment  of  the  atomaeb  was  oompuscd  ul  a 
double  seriea  of  aoecMfi  of  dMTerent  sixes,  puckered  op  up- 
on the  longitudinal  bond  above  mentioned.  Somo  of  these 
tacruli  were  three  inches  in  diameter,  othen  one  inefc. 
They  were  formed  principally  :i<  the  expense  of  ih.  ati:e- 
rior /«inV-/<'^  of  the  stomach,  and  were  tknen  in  namlMr. 
Tiwst  f  l.i  li\  whu  h  ilu  y  were  divided  from  each  other  wx-rc 
of  a  setnihinar  (otni,  and  projected  into  the  cavity  of  the 
stomach  to  the  extent  of  half  an  inch,  and  a  few  to  that  of 
an  inch.  The  length  of  this  part  of  the  stomach  in  a 
straight  line  was       inches,  and  its  greatest  diameter  6 


iuefa«i.  Tbe  third  or  pyloric  division  of  the  slomaeb  oom* 
meneed  a  little  to  the  right  of  tbentophagus,  trtiero  thee^ 

cond  UiiiKituilinal  bund  he^'an.  It  nas  a  narrow  and  almost 
cjlumiical  tanal,  gradua'.lv  diiiuiushuiy  in  diameter  to  the 
; y/oru.»,  bent  in  a  sigmo'ia  form,  and  ternunaiin^  b>  m  ik- 
ing a  complete  turn  upon  itself.  Ii  wasuiiU  this  part  of 
the  stomach  which  wius  piukered  up  on  the  two  bandj 
abovo  described.  The  taccult  thus  formed  were  however 
by  no  means  so  large  or  so  completely  separated  from  eneb 
other  aa  in  the  pcMcding  diviaion ;  and  they  beeane  gra« 
dually  leas  distinct  to  wititin  i  tnchea  of  the  mjanw.  «bem 
they  cc«uied  altogether.  A  aimibr  gradual  dMapearanc* 
of  the  succuli  was  observable  in  the  stomach  of  the  Kan- 
garoo.  The  whole  length  of  thi*  division,  tikon  midwa? 
between  the  two  mrvatures,  was  1  foot  r,  uirlies;  its  preale»t 
diameter  was  2  inehe*.  and  its  siiiullest  I  itich.  Profesmr 
Owen  guards  against  the  inference  that,  in  considering  thts 
stomach  as  beine  made  up  of  three  principal  divisions,  be  i<« 
to  be  understood  aa  auppoaing  them  to  be  equally  distinct 
with  the  different  cavities  of  a  ruminant  or  eeiaceou»  stir>- 
maeb.  They  wm  not  eharwetenaed  by  any  essential  differ 
ence  of  atruetare,  for  none  of  them  poaaeased  a  eoticnhr 
liniiij:.  Tho  three  divisions  were  however  sufficiently  t>b- 
\ious  to  justify  their  sejiarnie  consideration  for  the  fBcilitj 
of  the  de-icriptt.in  of      complieati-d  an  origan 

In  another  sj»e*;ies  {S^inopithf^m  -f^/ir?*.  the  Cfyi 
of  Sumatra,  and  S.  co»ia/«*,  Dcsm.)e\aiiiuiei!  byMr.Owcn. 
the  stomach  presented  precisely  the  s  uuo  structure  as  Ibt 
preceding.  Its  dimensions  however  wire  not  (piite  lalge 
in  proportion  to  the  size  of  tbe  animal.  The  individual  n- 
anmod  waa  younger  than  tlM  AtldAf*  whose  atoondi  ■ 
above  described. 

Professor  Owen  remarks,  that  in  fonsoquenre  of  the  dts- 
)uo(>urtionate  sute  of  the  stomach  in  tliei-c  nnima's  M.tiit 
diflerenccs  are  met  with  in  the  disposition  of  the  oiher  iis- 
<  er,i  of  the  abdominal  cavity.  The  liver,  instead  f  rroMing 
the  epigastric  to  tho  left  hypochondriac  Tej.'i  n,  exteuii 
downwards  from  the  right  hypochoiidnae  m  t!ie  right  Inuh 
bar  region,  the  whole  of  the  ojiposite  side  of  the  abdoiGBee, 
with  the  epigastric  rogMHi  bctfig  occupied  by  the  enorsoaa 
stomach.  The  Itvor  ia  pnipcrtionalely  amaller  in  SnNae- 
pitheffu  than  in  CtreimtMeHt  or  Maamn.  The  aplocn  fc 
uf  a  more  triangular  siiape,  an<l  is  attarhcd  to  the  om^itum 
continued  frum  the  left  side  of  the  sioiiiach.  The  panrrtnt. 
on  the  contrary,  h  proporiionately  larjjer  thm  in  »bi  *«.' 
genera.  Both  the  biliary  and  p.Tiui-e-alic  secreiions  enter 
the  duodenum  together,  about  three  iiu  iies  from  the  yy 
lorut :  were  il  nut  for  the  insertion  of  these  ducts.  Mr.  Oven 
observes  that  one  might  almost  anppoae  that  what  has 
regarded  ea  tbe  true  atomasb  waa  a  portion  of  tbe 
timl  cnwd* 

The  PioAMor  Ibttber  remarks,  that  wtih  ao  oomplfrateJ 
a  stomach,  it  might  also  bo  ex|>ected  that  the  inte«r.w^ 

I  would  not  be  so  lon<,'  as  in  those  Monkf^t  whfch  ha»p  a 
simple  stomnch  ;  this  however,  he  obm'rv**',  is  not  tiic  r« 
the  Muall  iiitcsiiiies  beiii>;  longer  in  jToj-oriion  to  the  b»wJ\ 
in  Semiwjai/tacut  than  in  eillier  V erajpn A fcut  or  Murw^t. 
tho  ratio  being  respectively  as  8  to  1,  64  to  I,  and  -I  lo  }. 
Professor  Owen  points  out  that  in  thu  respect  the  Untm 
K<  )iU4  evidently  manifests  its  cloeer  approximation  to  tbe 
carnivorous  type.  Aa  in  all  the  pMcedinganimnla  tlie  inwa 
tinea  were  prepared  Ibr  admeaanreBscnt  in  the  oame  —n 
ner.  Professor  Owen  believes  that  tlio  relative  prii]'ortior  . 
may  bo  relied  on,  and  he  mentions  tb»  because  tbe  wimee- 
givao  bf  M*Oti«b«fite' 
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prymnut,  voalil  Iwd  to  tho  coQclturida  that  tli*  {aleclina!  i 
CtJial  vu  inti(-li  sliortci.  ' 

'What  then.'  »«ks  Pn)ft»«i»or  Owen,  'ore  tho  natiiiat 
lialii.--  ami  (ir(>il  ot  tlu".  i;enus?  Will  futu:c  obsorxL-is  uf 
lhe)>«  ^iuti'  M'lnkeyi,  w«  M,  F.  Cuvier  tlL-liom mates  thcin,  lio 
able  to  u-.o!riai(i  that  their  natural  food  is  more  strictly  ve 
getable  than  that  of  the  CercopiUuci,  &c.  ?  And  that,  iik« 
Ibe  Sioifu  of  the  New  Continent,  so  remarkable  for  their 


fihe  cheek-poucbet)  for  itoring  away  ilt  gotten  food,  hastily 
plurkeil  from  the  cultirated  gTuuniU  wluch  they  invade,  and 
wtitcli  they  arc  thua  enabled  tu  carry  oU  tn  sufficient  quan- 
tity,  and  masticate  and  prepare  for  digestion  in  a  place  uf 
tafuty.  The  complicated  stomachs  of  the  timid  Ruminantt 
■re  adaptetl  to  a  similar  end,  allowing  them  to  accumulate 
tiwir  nqiiUile  quantity  of  herbage  from  exposed  pastures, 
vhidi  lhaj  then  carry  oiT  to  more  secure  situations,  and  re- 
■avIisBto  liftiwua.  Mow,  in  the  SmnapUhtei  it  is  »• 
ttarlndito  that  dw  ehaek^pooeliM  w*  yrj  small,  or  ara 
wanting  altogether.  I  have  often  fed  tlie  Eiitf!Iu<!  Monhei/ 
with  nuti,  and  have  observed  thatwhilu  his  tnoru  foriuciu;o 
ni'iiflibours  the  Grten  Monkey  (Cerrojiilhcau  Sabtrus, 
GtiuO.)  aud  Chinete  Ixjnfuited  Monkey  (Mucacus  Simcttf, 
Lac^p.)  were  stowing  them  quickly  away  by  the  dozc-ii  iiiio 
their  cbfl«k-poacbes,  he  could  not  cram  more  than  two  m 
the  same  situation,  and  was  equ^illy  averse  to  swallowing 
tofthtag  but  the  kariM).  la  this  case  the  oomplicaiod 
■Mmeb  did  not  mtw  him  iimtubstitut*;  but  I  think  it 
v^  nobaki*  that  it  tgwy  Mlii|{oniM»  Ibr  tbe  want  of  cheek- 
pouoheswhen  he  ia  in  a  rituation  toodlleet  together  a  quan- 
tity of  soft  frmts  or  tirrl-.-  In  the  gardens  of  the  Sunciy 
tlie  Semno}  tUuci  which  have  been  there  exhibited  aru  fed 
cxiK  tiy  in  the  same  manner  the  other  A/onA«'y« ;  atui 
kIm  kaepera  have  not  observed  anything  like  rumination  m 
them.  In  both  the  species  which  I  have  dissected  where 
illoes^  and  gradual  dcray  preceded  death,  tbe  stomachs 
Vcre  almost  empty.'  (ibix) 

Mr.  Ogttbjr  ittfiRn  to  tbo  oboemttioo  inot iootij  mad*  bf 
Wumib.  in  bia  tecriptimi  of  the  KaUm,  renarking  tbat 
Wurmb  does'  not  indeed  enter  into  any  particulars  with 
rej^ard  to  tlie  cotnplicutiuns,  but  that  bis  expressions, '  that 
th«  stomach  of  the  KaAnu  \«'as  of  uousualiy  large  size,  and 
fit  a  very  irrej(ular  form,  can  apply  only  to  the  appearanre 
sinLC  delet!led  a.-i  genuirvlly  ihuraeteristio  of  this  or^jan  in 
tbe  Stmnopitheci.  'i'ins  observation,  he  adds,  hail  been 
lately  coofiriiied  by  Mr.  Martin,  in  •  deictiptiea  of  tbe 
tioaneh  of  tbe  Kahau.  The  latter.  vlioM  ^jperwill  be 
fbttod  in  the  Pneeedmg$  qf  Utt  Zoohgieui  SooHf  (18S7). 
alto  refers  toWurmb's  sbort  Dotice,  and  fblly  describes  tho 
n>tii-,ilicatc<l  stomach  as  well  as  the  intestines,  of  which  (he 
small  were  18  feet  in  lengtli.  and  the  large  6  I'eet  2  inches. 
[Na^alih.J  M.  Ofjilby  further  observc!>  that  the  same 
structure  of  stoinacli  has  been  since  shown  to  exist  in  Svm 
^'^piUucM  Maurus,  in  ihe  Douc  (S.  Nerrutm),  and  m  6*. 
ftiodifalHW;  so  that  we  are  now  certain  of  its  being  common 
to  seven  apeoiea  of  tbe  genus,  and  may  eonelude  with  every 
probabiUCj  tbst  It  nieiidt  lo  ail  IIm otheia.  He  alludes  to 
tbe  bosom  T^^erted  bj  matiy  timveUns  to  csiat  in  the 
•intDBehe  ead  inteiliaea  of  tbe  Aaielio  monkofa.  con- 
firmatory of  Professor  Owen's  views,  and  adds  tbat  tbe 
Uiijara  pruduced  by  the  monkey*  of  the  Malay  peninsula, 
>nd  whicli  can  scarcely  beloni;  to  a  lm  v  u^  different  from  the 
i^mnopilh^n,  are  describvU  as  be luj;  suialler,  rounder,  and 
tnoro  powerful  in  their  qualitie-i  than  tlio»o  oblniiied  from 
rumiuBtin^'  animals.  '  It  is  certain  at  least,'  continues  Mr. 
O^ilby, '  iliat  tbey  are  more  highly  prized  by  Eastern  nations, 
ud  tbe  fact  of  toeir  production,  taken  in  connection  with 


the  eom|»licated  fem  of  tho  atoBBcK  in  (*o  gnmp*  of  moni' 
tiial%  in  otber  teaiMwla  M  widoty  ae|Nimtod  fton  ooo  onp 
ether,  ofTtira  a  curtoos  and  interesting  analogy  betvoen  tbo 

U'miiopitliect.  iind  ruminant!',  and  an  a<Mitional  argument 
111  fiivuiir  iif  the  supjjusiliun  advanced  by  ProfeMor  (Jwen.* 
Mr.OgiU«y  further  remarks  that  the  teeth  of  the  St  i'inoji- 
ikiri  prcMsut  analogous  modi  ligations  lo  thoie  which  luuc 
been  above  described  as  characteristic  of  iheir  stomachs. 
Tlio  number  of  the  teeth,  as  well  as  their  oomposiiion..  are 
111  leed.  he  t.ljx  i  ves,  the  same  a.i  in  all  tlte  i>imiVr,  but  their 
fiinn>b«  adds,  differs  conaiderably  fhim  tbat  of  the  other 
Biunkey».  and.  like  to  many  otber  details  of  their  etj-ucture, 
■PI  iMiii  ttos  theru  niuru  neaily  lo  tho  Kil>l>*>oai  'In  ibe 
cerwpiibuca  and  baboons,'  sajs  Mr.  Ogiiby  in  eonliDinlioo, 


'  tbe  tnoTar  or  ebeek  teeth  aie  extremely  tahereulous,  and 

present  a  number  of  mammilatcd  points,  which  are  scarcely 
Lver  Worn  down  by  the  effects  of  detrition:  whilst,  on  the 
contrai),  these  same  teeth  in  llio  scmnopitliccs  become  tri- 
turated at  an  early  \\<uiA,  so  as  to  prenent  a  bullow  cavity 
in  the  centre.  T]ii-<  betokens  a  corresponding  motion  in  the 
jaws  in  tbe  act  of  mastication,  that  is  to  my,  a  longitudinal 
grinding  motion  from  front  to  rear,  during  tbo  continuance 
ef  vhiob  the  taetb  rub  against  and  wear  one  another  down. 
Now  loeh  B  motion  i»  clearly  unnecessary  to  an  aotinal 
which  livoi  upon  nuts  or  soft  pulpy. fruita.  which  require 
only  to  be  bruised  by  opening  and  shutting  the  mouth 
alternately,  and  not  ground  by  rolling  the  jaws  ui<on  one 
another;  its  existence  therefore  in  the  semiiopitheci>  mhiuis 
to  betoken  jkome  peculiarities  in  the  regimen  of  these  ani- 
maU,  willi  which  we  are  at  present  unacquainted,  more 
especially  when  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  modifications 
already  noticed  as  existing  in  tbe  stomach  and  bowoU  \  and 
it  is  hoped  that  this  curious  and  intOiCitiag  luliject  will 
attraet  tbo  ottootion  of  aomo  of  owr  wtmoietia  eountqpnen 
twdent  !n  India,  many  of  vhom  are  veil  qnaliiiod  to  Mfoa- 
ti^ite  it,  and  who  have  already  enriched  the MOlogy  of  thai 
country  wuh  many  valuable  observations.' 

The  other  rooloKical  characters  of  this  gcntis  are  tliuR 
graphicilly  jriven  by  the  same  author,  in  the  same  work  : 
'  The  extreraitiL'S  of  the  scmnopithecs  are  of  great  lengtli, 
compared  with  the  dimensions  of  the  body.  This  iii  anothi  r 
instance  in  which  tho  scmnopithecs  resemble  the  gdibons, 
aa  well  aa  in  tbe  aionder  and  elongated  form  of  the  body 
ilaelf  $  but  then  » thb  lemarkable  distinction,  that,  whilat 
the  anioiior  pair  of  extremiliet  th  tbe  gibbons  is  beyond  aU 
proportion  longer  than  the  poeierior,  the  proportiona  are 
reversed  in  the  semnopitliecs,  and  it  is  the  posterior  extre- 
mities which  exceed  tlu>  antcriur  in  length.    Still  the  dih- 
projiortion  is  by  no  means  so  great  as  that  which  exists  in 
the  gibbons,  nor  does  it  in  the  slighte«l  Uegr&e  impede  the 
quadruped  motion  of  the  animals,  w  hen  they  are  forced  to 
resort  to  that  mode  of  progression ;  but  it  becomes  an  addi- 
tional evidence,  particularly  when  taken  in  conjunction  with 
Other  traita,  of  tne  aunerior  developnent  of  tbe  abdominnl 
over  the  peirtoral  membera.  and  tlio  consequent  degradation 
of  the  animals  in  the  scale  of  existence.    Thia  evidence  18 
still  further  strengthened  by  the  very  limited  development 
of  the  thumb  on  the  anterior  extremities,  which,  as  has  been 
alrcarly  observed,  scarcely  exceeds  the  tuberculous  funn,  and 
enters  but  sb^'htly  into  the  functions  of  prehension  and 
manipulation:  thus,  as  it  were,  preparing  the  w^  for  its 
entire  disappearance  in  the  colobs.  [CoLOBi^a.]  Toe  organ 
oooaiita  neTertbeleta  of  the  ordinary  number  ofphalangea 
of  which  it  ia  oompoaod  In  other  cases ;  but  they  are  greatly 
abridged  in  their  djmen«ona»  both  aa  lexards  thiekoeaa  and 
length,  and  form  a  remarkable  eontraat  to  tbe  rather  im- 
moderate dev  1  rill    it  vhich  marks  tlse  rest  ofthe  mem- 
ber*.    The  tails  iik.tv.i»c  are  much  longer  in  the  setiiiiopi- 
thecu  than  in  any  ofthe  ordinary  monkeys.  Though  ileniler 
however,  they  possess  a  very  considerable  degiec  of  mus- 
cular power,  and  enter  as  a  very  important  constituent  into 
tho  motions  and  progression  of  the  animals.    When  at  rest 
and  unemployed,  they  are  allowed  to  han^  down  p«rpendi 
rularly,  and,  from  their  great  loneth,  which  considerably 
exceeds  that  ofthe  animu^  body.  oaTo  a  Tery  droll  effect, 
which  is  heightened  by  tho  natntnl  apathy  and  ioDonurb* 
able  gravity  of  tbe  ereaturea  thenneliNN.  Thia,  when  on- 
employed,  IS  their  natural  position.    They  exhibit  tho  very 
picture  of  satiness  and  melancholy,  and  appear  ut>  if  j»erfeclly 
regardle-.*  of  everything  that  passes  around  them;  but  when 
roused  or  excited,  they  are  nevertheless  capable  ofthe  most 
surprising  exertions,  and  astonish  the  spectator  by  a  rapidity, 
variety,  and  precision  of  movements,  which  could  scarcely 
be  anticipated  from  creatures  apparently  so  apathetic  in 
mind  and  deliooto  in  body.   They  are  in  reality  far  from 
meriting  thenainoofSlownonhqr*.  which  some  zoologata 
have  given  them ;  their  tlowneia  ia  oshibiled  in  diapoaitien 
tather  than  in  action,  and  is  an  atlribnteof  chltaetor  tather 
than  of  structure.    When  young  they  aro  readily  donicyli- 
euie^l ;  but  being  less  petulant,  curious,  and  restless  than 
the  cerc^ipithecs  and  baboons,  arc  supposed  to  exhibit  leiis 
intelligence,  tliough  their  mental  qualities,  as  well  as  their 
physical  structure,  r.l«>»ely  assimilate  them  to  the  real  apes; 
the  old  males  become  morofle.  sullen,  and  mischtevous.' 

Prom  the  anatomieal  details  above  noticed  it  appears  that 
so  fltr  flNNB  there  being  any  ground  for  separating  liie  Ktiktm 
[Namuo]  uA  thoZ^owc  [PYeanuux]      the  (omiaSMfr- 
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nopitfi^cut,  the  organization  of  tho»o  gpecie*  thows  that  they 
uniluubte<!ly  belong  to  it.  Mr.  Ogilby,  in  the  work  above 
(juotcd,  differs  from  iho  views  of  Dr.  Horsficld  and  Mr. 
Vijjort  rcgardini»  Nittalis  rerurvm,  and  gives  liu  reasons  for 
coming  to  the  conclusion  that  the  distinction  i& really  sexual 
instead  of  specific.  BufTon,  Gcoffroy,  St.  Hilaire,  and  Lcsiion 
thouiibt  thai  the  Uouc  had  no  callosities,  and  &u  it  is  stated 
in  the  article  P\'r..KTnRix  ;  but  it  has  callosities,  though  they 
are  diminutive,  and  the  mistake  probably  arose  from  the 
early  descriptioUK  being  taken  from  im|M3rfect  skins.  M. 
Rey,  the  captain  of  a  French  rocrchant  shin,  who  penetrated 
some  distance  into  the  interior  of  Cochin>Chtna,  gives  a  de- 
scription of  an  encounter  with  this  species.  His  visit  must 
have  been  a  ternble  one  forthc  poor  Doucs,  a  hundred  of  which 
were  killed  by  his  party  bcfoie  they  reached  the  place  where 
they  breakfasted.  He  succeeded  w  iih  great  ditficulty  in  pro- 
curing living  specimens  to  carry  to  France.  The  more  the 
victims  diopiMid.  the  more  their  companions  gathered  round 
them,  endeavouring  to  carrv'  off  the  killed  as  well  as  the 
wounde«l  into  the  woods.  The  three  young  ones  that  were 
captured  held  so  fast  round  the  biHlies  of  their  dams  that  it 
required  no  small  effort  to  detach  them.  M.  Rey  describes 
the  Douc  as  greatly  resembling  the  orang-utan  in  its  stature 
and  inoffensive  manners,  and  as  inhabiiini;  the  mountains 
and  tiic  loftiest  tree-tops,  feeding  on  fruit;  and  observes 
that  the  similarity  of  this  creature  to  man  is  very  mortifying. 
Some  of  the  males  measured,  when  standing  uprii^ht,  above 
four  feet  fmr  inches  in  height.  Tliey  were  known  iu  the 
country  by  the  name  of  I'enan,  or  men  of  the  woods. 

We  now  pro(XM»l  to  lay  before  our  readers  illustrations  of 
this  genus. 

Semnupithecut  Maurus. 


Skull  and  caulM  UwUi  al  St-mBoiiillin-tu  Wsorut  ( llonr.). 

Dfieritttinn. — Dr.  Horsfleld  describes  thiss|M!ciea  as  being 
on  the  uliole  of  a  stouter  make  than  S.  melaltiphot,  and  as 
having  more  robust  extremities.  One  of  the  i>|N:cimens  in 
the  museum  at  the  India  House  measures  'i  feet  3  inches 
from  the  lip  of  the  nose  to  the  root  of  the  tail.  The  fare  w 
retjularly  circumscribed  by  hairs,  which  are  loni;,  and  closely 
applied  to  the  head ;  the  forehead,  which  is  Krudually  sto|>- 
mg,  is  entirely  concealed  by  them.  The  general  facial  cha- 
racter is  a  llatncss  above,  and  a  protrusion  of  the  maxillv; 
but  the  appearance  of  the  face  differs  f^catly  in  old  and 
youn^;  subjecta.  The  maxilLcD  become  extended  as  the  ani- 
mal advances  in  B({e.  and  in  young  subjects  the  facial  angle 
is  proportionally  greater.  The  orbits  of  the  eves  are  rather 
prominent,  and  the  bones  of  the  nose  short.  ^Iio  nose  con- 
sulk  of  an  angular  rid^o,  which  is  considerably  elevated  be- 
tween the  eyes,  and  terminates  without  any  fleshy  protubc- 
nince,  by  a  membrane  which  ii>  gradually  attenuated  below, 
and  on  each  side  of  which  the  nostrils  are  placed.  From 
the  termination  of  the  noae  to  the  mouth  a  con.Hidcnible 
space  intervenes:  ihe  lips  are  traall  and  thin.  The  chin  is 
abort  and  small;  a  citcle  of  urey  hain  encloses  the  mouth 
in  the  adult  animal ;  and  on  ihe  chin  the  hairs  have  a  dis- 
ition  downward,  so  as  to  exhibit  the  ap|)earance  of  a 
rd.  The  up|>er  port  oftlie  face  is  nearly  naked  ;  a  few 
•Uaggliug  tliff  tiairt  are  tcatterod  oo  the  cheeks  and  the 


upper  lip,  and  on  the  more  prominent  part  of  the  not*  an 

interrupted  series  is  observu<l.  I  rides  of  the  eyes  daik 
brown.  Ean  concealed  from  view  by  the  long  hair*  wbKh 
cover  the  lateral  parts  of  the  head  ;  they  aie  uiargiiu-d.  ajid 
both  in  form  and  disposition  of  external  |iartk  clos<.-ly  re- 
semble those  of  roan.  The  neck  is  short  and  considerably 
contracted.  The  trunk  is  of  great  lengih,  broad  and  robust 
about  the  shoulders  and  the  breast,  and  gradually  of  kWaU«r 
dimensions  towards  the  loins.  Buttocks  with  very  lar^ 
roush  callosities.  MammiD  of  the  adult  female  lcngthen(<d 
ancl  cylindrical.  Tail  as  long  as  thu  bmly  and  head  taken 
together:  in  some  individuals,  and  particularly  lu  vounj 
subjects,  it  excec<ls  those  parts  in  length:  it  is  cylindrical 
for  tlie  greatest  portion  of  its  length;  the  ba»e  ta{iers  gr*> 
dually,  and  the  tip  is  thickened  and  terminated  by  a  cloa« 
tuft  of  lon;^  hairs  of  an  ovate  form. 

Culour  qf  Adult. — Intensely  black,  except  the  brea«L,  the 
abdomen,  the  inner  side  of  the  extremities,  and  the  rxml  o/ 
the  tail,  which  are  grey.  Ou  the  crown  of  the  head  ih« 
block  hairs  are  slightly  tipped  with  grey ;  and  as  ajie  *i 
vances  the  grey  portion  becomes  more  cxlensive.  and  obe 
shows  itself  on  the  uiiper  parts  of  the  body  ;  but  the  e»trr- 
mities  externally,  and  the  tail,  even  in  the  oldest  subjecta 
retain  their  blackness.  The  hairs  are  remarkably  lung, 
delicate,  soft,  nnd  silky. 

Colour  uf  Young. — Immediately  after  birth,  of  a  fulvous 
or  reddish  colour;  with  advancing  at:c  a  grey  disrolouratton 
first  appears  on  the  hands,  the  forehead,  and  tnc  lip  of  tlw 
tail ;  from  these  parts  it  gradually  extends  to  the  neck,  the 
shoulders,  and  the  ilanks.  assuming  from  time  in  lime  a 
darker  hue,  until  the  coat  of  the  animal  ujcl  black  abave 
and  grey  beneath.  (Horsf.) 

This  is  the  Budeug  of  tlio  Javanese;  Luluni;  Unm 
'Maure'of  the  Malays  and  Kuropeaus;  Lototig  of  tb« 
natives  of  Sumatra. 


SciDDopilbfcua  M«unu:  adult  aadjouBf.  (Ilcnf.) 

Dr.  Horsfield  stoics  that  tlie  Rufim^,  or  black  <pgei«^  a 
inui'h  more  abundant  than  the  red  species,  or  Lutung  •* 
the  Javanese  {Srmnnpithectu  PyrrhuM);  but  the  latrc:; 
both  on  account  of  its  variety  and  coniparati\e  bcautr.  is  a 
favourite  among  the  natives.  "Whenever  an  indivi<)ua2  « 
obtained,'  says  Dr.  Horsfleld,  '  care  is  taken  to  dome<ue»l< 
it,  and  it  is  treated  with  kindness  and  attention.  The  Ba 
dcng,  on  the  contrary,  is  neglected  and  despised.  It  rfquirv* 
much  patience  in  any  degree  to  improve  the  naluml  snlltc- 
ness  of  its  temper.  In  confinement  it  remain*  durii^ 
many  months  (;nivc  and  morose;  and  as  it  contributes  n- 
ihing  to  ihe  amusement  of  the  natives,  it  ii  rarolv  fouiul  n 
the  villages  or  about  the  dwclUogs.   Thi»  docs  not  vtk 
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from  any  aversion  on  the  part  of  the  Javanese  to  the  rnon- 
key  race  :  the  mo- 1  cuninun  sjiccios  of  the  I^iland,  the 
CereoocbuH  Aygula  of  Gf  tffroy.  the  V.'^tvt  Monkey  of  Pen- 
Hnt,  IS  ^''I'v  ucniTdlls  duraesiicalcil ;  and  a  favuuiile  cus- 
I  of  ibf  native-"  is  to  as^iate  it  with  the  horw.  In 
•table,  frota  that  of  a  prince  to  that  of  a  auatiy,  or 
of  o  Vfllnge^  one  of  these  monkejw  is  found;  out  I 
.  J  obMrrad  um  Budeng  tbin  diMiocuMlMd.* 
P)od;  Habitt;  UiitUg  to  Man.— *Th9  SmnopitSeCiU 
ifaurut'  continues  the  autbor  last  cpinted,  'is  found  in 
aSundance  in  the  extenaiTe  Ibrosls  of  Java;  il  forms  its 
ij  vcllinp;*  on  trci  s,  and  associates  in  numerous  societies. 
Troops,  coniiiiiting  of  more  than  fifty  individuals,  are  oftea 
found  together.  In  meeting  them  in  the  forests  it  is  pru- 
dent to  observe  them  at  a  distance.  They  emit  loud  screams 
on  the  approarh  of  man,  and  by  the  violent  bustle  and  com- 
motion excited  1^  Uieir  morements,  branches  of  decavittg 
trees  are  not  nnfrequently  detached,  and  precipilatea  on 
•bo  spoolalors.  They  are  often  chasitl  hy  the  natives  for 
liio  purpose  of  ohtuinmg  their  fur;  m  tlie'-e  pursuits,  which 
ire  j;enerally  ordered  and  attended  by  the  chiefs,  ihe  animals 
are  attackoa  with  cuilgets  and  ^tones,  and  cruelly  destroyed 
lu  great  numbers.  The  skins  are  prepared  hy  a  simple 
pr(K-ex!«  which  the  natives  have  acquired  from  the  Euro- 
peans, and  they  conduct  it  at  pretent  with  great  skill.  It 
■flbrdis  U  Air  of  a  jet  binrk  colour,  oovtred  with  longailkv 
bain,  trbieb  k  uiefully  employed,  both  by  the  nativeaana 
Europeans,  in  pimriiig  riding  cquipa»<:es  and  militarv  de- 
corations. The  Biidong,  during  its  young  state,  feeds  on 
tender  lenves  of  pLmts  uiid  trees;  and  when  adull,  uii  wild 
fruits  of  every  description,  which  are  found  in  great  abun- 
dance in  the'  furetu  wUdi  it  inbaUtSi*  USoolt^fleai  Jtf- 

teurcfiet  in  Java.) 

Srriin'jpithfcut  melalophos. 

iteenpliofi.— BriUiant  yalloir-red  abov%  wbitub  below; 
a  tuft  of  blaek  bain  on  tbe  forehead  in  forn  of  a  bandeau ; 
ttee  blue. 

This  is  the  Simpai  of  tite  Malays ;  and  in  this  species 

tJiO  j^reat  length  of  body  .iiiil  -Ii  ihIi  niL-->  ul'  tl.o  extremities 
»o  «  liarartLTislie  of  the  j  idi-  rt  arc  manifested  lu  the 

highest  degree. 
LooaUt^. — The  forests  of  Sumatra. 


S^rooopinmiM 

Snnnnf»th»ti$  Eattitm, 

Detcn'ptim. — ^Yonn^  leniarltablefor  tbedisproportionait 

length  of  the  extreinitict,  the  dtliherate  air  of  ita  moVe> 
meiits,  and  the  tranquillity  of  its  eye  and  pliysiu>^numy 
genernlly.  Face  and  hands  blai  k  ;  IkhIv  and  htnbs  l.i^ht 
pey  or  struw-colour ;  hair  surrounding;  the  face  and  form- 
m;^  a  projecting  bandeau  over  the  eyebrows ;  a  peaked 
beard  directed  outwards  beneath  the  chin.  The  colour 
always  darker  on  the  loins  and  along  the  spine,  and  be- 
eomiog  deeper  at  tbe  animal  advanese  in  agei  till  Anally 
the  fbr.  becomiM  mixed  with  numerous  blaei  baira,  to  of  a 
ru^ty  brown.  Ine  body  at  the  same  time  becomes  more 
(}cvp1o|h;J  and  muscular,  and  the  animal,  when  at  its  full 
Jize,  is  f  jur  feet  ami  a  half  from  the  extremity  of  the  mui- 
zlu  to  the  origin  of  the  tail,  uhirh  is  considerably  longer 
tban  the  body,  of  the  same  colour,  and  ends  in  a  tuft  of 


Ne- 


bair  rather  longer  and  darker  than  the  general  hue. 

Localiliet  —omgAi   '  • 
mdi  Bootan. 

lUe  ie  tbe  Hooumtan  U^Jwtem  of  li.  Duranoel)  of  the 


tbe  HinulayuQ 


Hindus ;  Lungar  of  the  Hill  tribes;  and  istbemonkOT 
which  is  so  remarkably  micrwoveii  with  tlic  religion  of  tbe 
country  where  it  is  found.  M.  DuvauccI  has  given  an  IBr 
teresting  account  of  the  careful  watch  which  Ihe  Bengalece 
kept  over  him  to  prevent  hiskilling  this  sacred  animal,  hold- 
ing a  high  place  among  tbe  tbirtv  miUwM  of  Indiaii  iHid% 
andtoaave  himself  ftom  dying  arilnia  themei;  vUflb,  eeoocdp 
ing  to  popukr  heUeC  is  sure  to  be  tbe  Meefone  who  puts 
an  Sntelftts  monkey  to  death.  He  was  harangued  by  the 
Hindus  upon  the  danger  of  injurine;  aiiauals  which  wore 
no  other  than  priiii-»'i  ami  hereos  uiiiler  the  operation  of 
the  metetnpsyeliDsis.  Uiiin uved  by  tlieir  eloquence,  and 
eager  to  possess  a  specimen,  he  levelled  and  brought  down 
a  *  princess.'  But  the  acqttlfilion  was  dearly  bought.  The 
ill-fated  creature  had  a  young  one  on  her  back,aiM,  though 
shot  through  Ihe  heart,  tbe  mother  exhausted  ber  rameiM 
of  Ufe  in  tfiowiog  it  into  the  branches  of  a  neighbouring 
tree tben  fitH  nd  espuud  at  tbe  feet  of  U.  Duvaucel.  It 
u  but  just  to  add  that  be  DOumedoTer  tbe  deed  be  bed 
done. 

Our  limits  will  not  admit  of  our  gum:;  further  into  the 
interesting  connection  of  this  animal  w  ith  the  Hindu  my- 
thology. The  reader  will  find  much  information  on  this 
bead  cullecled  in  Mr.  OgUby's  book  above  refened  to.  M. 
F.  Cuvier  has  a  veiy  ebaiaeteriatie  llgore  of  tbti  ^paoifli  in 
hia  great  work. 

Fossil  Skmnopitheci. 

Captain  Cautlcy,  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Roylc,  dated  Saha- 
rumpore,  Isih  November,  1&36,  periniiteil  llie  auiiouiice- 
ment  of  a  fact  which  had  long  been  known  to  tlic  latter,  of 
the  finding  of  the  rcmainsof  a  quadrumanous  animal  in  the 
Sewaliks  or  aub-Utmalayan  range  of  mountains  (tertiary), 
to  the  Geulogioal  Soeiety  of  London.  An  aslragalua  waa 
first  found,  but  latterly  «  nearly  perfect  bead  wi£  ooo  lUo 
of  tbe  inelan  and  ono  orbit  nearly  complete.  It  b  added 
that  the  animal  must  have  been  much  larger  than  any 
existing  monkey,  and  allied  to  Cuviei's  Cynucephalmo 
group.  Tliis  was  communicated  to  the  Society  on  ibe  .3rd 
May,  I8;i7.  On  the  l  lih  June,  in  the  same  year,  a  paper 
was  read  "  On  the  remain*  ul'a  Ko-sil  Monkey  from  tbe  ter- 
tiary strata  ol  tbe  Sewaiik  llilUin  the  north  of  Hindooslao; 
by  Ctplatn  P.  T.  Cuutley,  F.G.S.,  Bengal  Artillery ;  lypd 
H.  Falooner,  M.D.,  Bengal  Medical  Senrioe.'  The  authora 
commence  their  paper  with  some  general  ebeemtloiM  on 
tlie  (i>ff<*reneea  in  babit  in  v.iriuus  animals,  which  prevent 
the  remains  of  tome  being  so  frequently  preserved  as  tho.-ve 
4)f  others  in  a  fd-^sil  slate,  and  they  adduce  as  instances 
birds  ami  (iu:itlrumaiK)U8  animals.  So  sjvedily  are  there- 
mains  of  tlie-e  carried  away  by  tlio  hycena,  the  chacal,  and 
wolf,  the  scavengers  of  torrid  regions,  that  in  India  the 
traces  of  casualtiea  are  ao  seldom  seen,  even  where  monkeys 
occupy  in  large  soeietiee  the  grovet  of  iiiaiigo>tinea  round 
villages,  that  the  simple  Hindu  Mievaa  tfiat  they  bury 
ibeirdead  in  tbe  night.  The  authors  were  early  led  to  aniiel- 
paie  tbe  finding  of  seme  quadrumanous  animals  among  the 
Sewalik  fossils,  and,  several  months  from  the  dale  of  their 
communication  then  before  the  Suoiety,  obtained  an  astra- 
galus of  the  rii'ht  leg,  which  they  minutely  describe,  and 
compare  with  that  of  the  recent  Semtiojiithfictts  EiiteUu$, 
which,  though  certainly  bclouHnig  to  a  distinct  species,  it 
closely  resembles  both  in  sua  and  general  form,  as  was  ex- 
emplified in  tbe  specimen  sent  with  the  AmU  astrsgalui; 
Tbia  waa  eovpletely  mioetaliaed,  baviof  a  ip.  Bk  «r  abouft 
ra,  and  appawiog  to  be  impregnated  with  byAate  of  iron. 
AkAotgbMlyttaolitary  bone  of  Ibe  foot,  the  relations  of 
stmeture  are  lo  fixed  that  the  identity  of  this  fossil  is  as 
cort  un  as  if  the  entire  skeleton  had  been  found,  but  the 
authors  deferred  making  the  announcement,  in  the  hopes 
uf  soon  fimlini;  sjiecnnens  of  the  eraniumand  teeth;  these, 
they  add,  have  been  discovered  by  Messrs.  Bakor  and  Du- 
rand  of  the  Bengal  Engineers,  who  have  obtained  a  con" 
aidemble  portion  of  tbe  fooe^  and  the  whole  series  of  moiani 
ef  one  aide  of  a  quadrumanous  animal  belonging  to  n  ■nib 
largor  spadaa  tbaa  thein.  (OML  /V«a»  trot  U4  1837- 

1838.)  ' 

SEMPERVIV'UM  C  always  living.*  from  aemprr  and 
vivo,  on  account  of  tlieir  tena(-i:y  of  life),  a  genus  of  plants 
belonging  to  the  natural  order Crassulacee.  Tins  genus  is 
known  by  possessing  a  calyx  6-  to  I '2-parted, and  occasionally 
even  20-parled;  petals  6  to  12  in  number,  seldom  20,  more 
or  leea united  at  tne  bate;  13  to  34alaaMinaor0iore,grawa 
togeth«r«tlb»bMo;MdMitr 
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•wmem  anu  pisiiis.  i  no  common  iiouse  leen 
jntttriMlly  ana  oxtcrnally,  as  a  popular  remedy 
BUM.  lu  juioe  bu  hMS  fivea  id  obronic  di* 
llifl  nneOM  tnembnnM.  when  inii«d  with 


are  follicular,  and  equal  in  number  to  the  |>«lal$.  Tlie 
ji(enu»  i«  com|io><''l  iio^tly  of  licrbtt,  sorao  uf  which  are  stero- 
leu,  and  havi?  juun.;  plaiilft  growing  from  ihi^  axils.  Olliers 
are  caulesooiit.  »'iili<ivit  young  ]il;iiit>.  or  ilicy  may  be  xliriibby 
and  Hoitby.  The  leaves  aro  u>ua)ly  rcvotute,  and  llicir 
brancliC'«  of  ry  moae  flowers  arc  di!»iio«e<l  in  corymbs  or  paiii- 
cloa.  Their  fiowen  rnn  while,  yellow,  or  purple.  The 
■peoiM  of  SenpefYivaiD,  like  tile  famdy  to  whub  they 
b«liong»  hav*  moat  af  tlinm  (hick  Aaahy  leaves  and  ^mall 
toota,  rad  «r»  adaptad  fat  growing  in  racky,  dr)  .  bnrrcn 
filaces.  Tho  arran;»ctncnt  of  their  lcave<»  i*  frequently  very 
L-lci^ant,  and  many  of  tho  species  arc  cultivated  in  our 
CI  Lun house*  and  i^idain.  Soom  an  uaid  in  tha  arusnd 

medicine. 

Semjfn-ivitm  gtutinotum,  Cbtimiy  Flouse-li  i-k :  sIliu 
fnitmceati  leave*  wedge-shaped,  viscid,  rather  scattetud, 
fringed  with  eaTUlagmous  ci\m\  petals  8  to  lo.  It  »a 
native  of  Madeira  It  baa  looaa  |«iiicles  of  golden  yellow 
flwwon,  with  a  stent  about  two  foot  high.  The  fiabermcn  of 
Madeira  are  in  the  habit  of  naing  this  speeloa  to  rub  tbeir 
nets,  which  are  however  jwroviously  steeped  in  an  alkaline 
Bolutiuii  uf  soino  kind.  They  are  nid  to  oDdure  at  long  as 

if  lhi'\  were  taiiiiL-d. 

.S. /rr/or/(vj,  Cifiiuniin  Housc-lcck :  leaves  cilialfil ;  otf- 
sets  spreading;  petal*  5  to  9,  fjwnding ;  sralus  uf  (lowers 
wedgo-shaptHl,  caruncultttc.  Ii  sv;;*  Dniiinally  a  iialivc  of 
alpine  and  sub-alpine  regions  of  central  £uropc,  but  u  has 
now  found  its  way  to  the  top.n  of  old  walls  and  the 
ibatolMd  and  tiled  rood  of  the  bouset  of  nearly  all  the 
eoootriea  of  Borape.  This  speeiea  i«  remarkable  for 
tho  cbaofe  ite  structure  nndergoea  by  evkivation.  In 
all  tlie  wild  examples  the  flowers  poaaeti  two  rowi  of 
stamens  and  one  row  of  carpels;  but  in  the  rul(iMiit-<l 
examples,  one  or  both  rows  u{  stamens  ore  constantly 
cronvcrtc'l  into  curpuls.  This  w.Ti  pointi-il  out  liy  MuLl,  in 
lt$36,  and  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  de»cribiiig  the  true 
natiueof  the  morphosis  that  takes  nloce  in  tho  formation  of 
•laaeens  and  pistils.    Tho  common  house  leek  is  used,  both 

for  many  dis- 
I  diwbarge*  from 
with  cream,  it  Is 
applied  to  bums,  and  is  also  said  to  cure  cents.  Its  general 
(rrowlh  on  the  roofs  of  houses  seems  to  have  arisen  firom 
tho  belief  that  it  h  id  the  powi-r  of  iivt  rtiii^r  the  iiithioticu  of 
lightning  fram  buildings.  On  ihi-s  arcLiiiiu  it  tsaliiu  some- 
times called  thunder-plant.  PiLjl>;i!)'iy  tliu  order  given  by 
Charlemagne,  that  it  should  he  planted  on  all  buildings, 
originated  in  this  belief.  It  is  kno^n  by  many  other  names 
than  that  of  house-ltfek,  a.s  Jupiter's-cye,  buUoekVeyu,  and 
Jauiier'i-beard. 

Abottt  thirt/'Siii  apeciea  of  this  B<>nus  nro  dowribed. 
Those  known  in  greenhouMM  are ehietly  l  iou^^ht  from  the 
Cuiaiy  l^hn  ls.  In  cultivating  them,  a  inixlurc  of  sand, 
luiin,  ainl  brick  rubbish  is  the  best  soil  for  thfiii  ;  -iiinl  core 
hl.'-'ul  l  be  laken  r.ut  to  jjivu  llicni  inucli  water  wlieii  in.il  in 
Uiiuur.  i'hu  hardy  kiudA  may  be  gruvvu  on  ruck-work,  old 
wall roofk.  &c.,  and  may  be  convcnienllf  prapagalod  by 
olfxels,  which  ihrv  fr»"li«r«  in  abundance. 
SEMUR-EN  AU.XOl.S  [C6tk  d'Or.] 
SKMUK  KN  BRiONNAlS.  ISAAeia  kt  IiDiiu.J 
SBNAC  JBAN.  was  bom  at  Lomber  in  1693.  and  ob- 
tained the  diiiloina  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  at  Rbeims.  He 
was  appointeu  flr«t  physician  to  the  king  in  1752.  and  was  a 
lumnber  ol  the  R  iyol  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Fans.  lie 
died  HI  1 7  7U.  The  present  reputation  uf  Senac  is  due  to 
Ills  great  work  on  the  htruclure  of  the  lii'art.  >is  action,  and 
its  diseiuMis,  uhich  wns  fir.si  published  at  Pans  n\  1749.  in 
two  quarto  volumes,  and  wax  afterwards  ro  ediied  by  Portal, 
and  translated  into  English  and  other  langua|;cs.  '  At  the 
tjOM  of  its  publtoation,  Ihia  work  ms  justly  regarded  as  the 
beat  anatoBical  noa(q{ra|ilk  ever  wntieu  in  rraooe;  and 
aUboagb  noent  iovestigattoiis  havedeloeted  in  it  nunefoua 
errors,  and  have  deprived  it  of  much  of  its  intrinsic  value, 
it  will  always  remain  an  admirable  monument  of  the  learn- 
it)^'  aiiil  the  !ii(iu>lry  of  its  author.  Tlio  oih.  r  writ  ii^'s  <if 
.Scaac  are  uiiuii|><  I iniit  ;  a  complete  U>t  of  thtin  may  Ui 
found  lit  Hallci    '  Hitihotheca  Anatunuca,'  t.  ii.,  p.  i:>9. 

bENA'ClA,asmall  genus  of  plout^i  uf  tlie  natural  family 
of  FiltOSporecD,  named  in  honour  of  Jean  Seiiae,  a  French 
physician.  The  species  are  natiNcs  of  the  West  Indies, 
Mauritius,  and  uf  llie  Himalayas.  The  {(enus  is  eharae* 
tensed  by  its  stBsIl  5-t<iothed  calyx.  Pttlala  i.  Siatnens  S 
bypogyuuua.   Younger  capauka  heny-lbniied.  aflerwaidi 


2-valved.  half  3-celled.   Seeds  4  to  It.  The  specie*  total 

smooth-branched  shrubs,  with  fealhcr- veined  entire  Icavvs, 
and   terminal   rorvinl>s  of  white   llowers.     Tin*  genu* 

cl  i-ely  leselrllilei  C'el.i.slUi.-.  bol  tlie  liVpOgVnuUS  lllkeit>«>fi 

of  the  stttineim  »  a  di!>tiiigui»hing  chamcler.  The  «i<'  •! 
of  Scnacia  uiidulata  (the  Celeslrus  undulatus  of  I..:iniarrk;, 
a  native  of  the  MaunUiu,  is  well  known  and  eateemed 
fur  Its  hardness.  Il  ia  ihenoo  ealled  AoA  dejeU  emur  by  lha 
French.  i 

SBNA'N,  a  Sabian  pbysieian,  astrooouer,  and  tnalbr- 
malician,  whose  names,  as  given  at  full  length  by  Ibn  .\tji 
0>aibiu  tOioun  al-Ambd  fi  Tabacdt  al-Ateibd.  '  Funiv. 
ll  :!  lit  iliuin  lie  Cla^^lbu»  McdlferuiM.' cay).  lO.  »cc.   t),  arv 
.ifii.'u  t)uid  ^emiii  Ben  Thiibet  B<>i  ('orrah.    He  wa>  b>->in 
at  llaiTan  in  Mesopotamin,  niel  his  lath  r,  ins  brothe.'. 
and  bis  son  were  among  the  moat  celebrJUii  phy^irian^  <  f 
their  time.    ri'H'^i^>-T-]    He  was  physician  in  ordiunry  i  ■ 
Hoctader  and  CklMtr.  the  eichteuntli  and  nmeteuntb  of  tiar 
Abbaande  khalift  of  Bagdad,  who  reigned  from  km,  295  to 
A.B.  SSS  ik4t.  90B<934).   By  the  lemer  of  these  prinn-s  Ik 
was  advanced  to  the  dt|^ily  of  the  Rai*  tt/ai  7-.l.v/^i, 
'chief  of  the  phy^i^:ialu,  or  '  ii  n  Iiiater.'    IIi'  w.is  .xlso  ap- 
pDlllleil  pubUr  exaliimer,  A.H.  .'I  I'J  (  \.l>.  'J'J  I  >.  ainl  llie  Lh.-h^ 
ill  cuiisc(.iuerice  111  nil  n^iiMraui  pi  aii.ii  .ner  ^  lia^n.v;  kil!fi 
one  of  his  patients,  ordered  that  no  utiv  fui  the  fulmr 
should  be  allowed  to  practise  as  a  physician,  until  h«  hud 
been  licensed  to  do  so  by  Seitiin.*    (Arab.  IVti{ou/plL  Jit- 
blioth.,  apud  Casiri,  'Biblioth.  Arabico-IIisp.  Bicttr«*  tun. 
i..  p.  437-9.)    The  anonjnoiw  author  of  this  votk  '  re> 
lates.*  as  Gibboii  says,  *a  phsasant  tale  of  an  ijpioniol  but 
harmless  practilioncr,'  who  presented  himself  before  Sviiitn 
Ibr  a  licenee  to  practise;  which  anecdote  is  told  also  wtih 
I  additional  circumstances  by  Abul-Faraj, '  Chron.  S)  r^'  p 
1S7;  and   'Hist.  DynnRt,"  p.  I'»7.     Tho  khalif  Cki.tr 
>lii>we(l   lii4  fa\oiir   tff  liitii   by  wibhiiii;  Itim  to  cuibr«'i- 
Ish'im.     This  he  refused  for  some  time,  but  was  at  Un 
terrified  by  throats  into  compliance.  As  however  the  kl.alif 
still  continued  to  behave  with  great  tererity  towaids  btia. 
and  at  the  same  time  trantferred  h»  favour  U»  aaeibcr 
pbyaicjaii,  laa  Ben  Yusuf.  he  fled  to  Kboraa&o;  be  aft«i- 
wards  returned  to  BaRdad,  and  died  a.h.  3.11  (a.o. 
The  titles  of  several  el  lus  weiks  are  ]ireKr\e<l  iuta».n 
(toco  «'/.).  relatiiiK  chielly  to  nslroimmv  ami  ;;.i'iiiel/y.  l.  t.-.- 
hi*  father  Tliabet,  he  njipeais  lo  luwe  \vi  illen  also  seU'r  . 
Works  relating  to  the  reit(;tou»  ductnnes.  rites,  an<i  rm- 
roonica  of  the  Sabians;  from  which,  if  they  could  be  rffo- 
vored,  we  night  expect  much  fuller  and  more  aecuiatr  iir 
formation  rnqtecting  this  enrious  people  thao  we  poaic^ 
at  preaent 

SBNATU8,  aeeording  to  the  etymological  meaning  </ 
the  word,  is 'an  assembly  et  e!(lei>.' ar.il  this  is  theMi^o 
which  the  Rumaii  writers  atUuh  la  the  earliest  soiiatt  i 
Rome,    'i'lie  number  of  senators  in  the  Greek  rcpublitk,  s> 
well  as  a;  Ruioe,  olways  bore  a  certain  relation  to  the  ih.\m- 
ber  of  tribes  of  which  the  slate  was  compo«ed.    IIenc«.  li 
long  as  Attica  was  divided  into  four  tribes,  the  numbet  v6 
aenetofswas  4U0;  and  when  Cleisihcncs divided  Uwcmuiif? 
into  ten  tribe«>,  he  increased  the  number  of  MNialora  to  iji. 
As  long  as  Rome  only  cumpreliended  one  tribe,  the  Laiias 
of  the  city  on  the  Palatine,  their  lenate  oonsisied  of  only  l  < ' 
members.    After  the  accession  of  a  scrond  tribe,  the  iiuii. 
her  of  senators  was  r.ii-e<l  to  '2oii :  and  when  a  th;rd  ti.^f 
i  was  united  with  them,  the  nuiiiber  of  fcnat.ir.s  was  mcresH^: 
,  to  ;!(iD.    (lliiyK.  p.  lii.j.]    Each  of  the  three  Roman  in'.*^ 
was  (iivi<ltKl  into  (en  curiffi,  and  each  curia  into  ten  aeotcv 
and  the  same  number  of  dccuries,  containing,  aeeorointf  to 
Gottling.  parts  of  several  gciites,  and  made  for  purpoeaawi^ 
presentation.  At  the  head  of  each  gens  there  was  a  dec<i;h,. 
wbow  according  lo  Niebubr,  by  virtue  of  this  office  «a«  » 
senator,  or  a  representative  of  his  gens  in  the  senate.  &<: 
Walter  {(Jesch.  dts  Rom.  Rechlt,  p.  23)  ju-ily  eb-crvc*  !h»: 
the  age  of  a  decurio,  who  was  at  the  same  t  ine  a  nnh'i.* 
officer,  and  consequently  must  always  lune  been  aymi:,- 
man  and  able  t<>  Vn'orami-*,  lioe-.  not  appear  to  b<»  consisirr: 
With  tho  aneaiid  (hiliesof  a  senator.    It  u  iiiueh  iiiofv  pr.- 
bable  that  each  decury  elected  from  its  own  bodv  oi.t  U 
whom  it  was  represented  in  tho  senate.    Each  curia  wa» 
thus  repieaented  by  ten  seoaion,  wlw  were  called  a'decwn 
scaalorum*  (tir.,  i.  7).  At  the  head  of  thiadeeoiinoiM- 
tornoi  »a»  a  eurie^  and  the  lao  heads  of  llw  deeurm,  w^ 


*  Ttis  auaitMr  of  fmm  is  ascted  ate  ««i 
•aU  ta  IwTt  uMumtea  l«  ckfiit  )ii«adit4  aod  tittity. 
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tbe  aennic  conti>t(Ml  of  only  100  memben,  or  (on  dccuries, 
were  iho  'decern  priini,'  from  among  whom  the  king  chose 
one  as  princeps  ncnatut.  It  appears  that  when  the  Ramneii 
and  Titles  b<?tamo  united,  and  the  senate  consisted  of  twenty 
dirurie*,  the  ten  dccuric*  of  the  Ramnes  with  their  decern 
pi  imi  ttill  retained  for  a  time  a  kind  of  superiority  over  the 
Titie».   (Dionys.  Hal.,  ii.,  p.  Ill;  Plut..  A'um.,  3.)  The 
••iMiators  representing  tho  Ramnes  gave  their  votes  first,  and 
ilie  princeps  senatus  was  chosen  from  amoag  them  alone. 
Rut  the  {imt  two  tribes  must  soon  have  been  placed  on  a 
fouling  of  equality,  so  that  some  of  the  decern  primi,  as  well 
a*  the  princeps  senatus,  might  belong  to  either  of  the  tribes. 
(Dionys..  /.  e.)    After  the  union  of  the  third  tribe,  the  scnn- 
titm  representing;  the  fir^t  two  are  supposed  by  Niubulir  to 
bo  the  'patrcs  majonim  geniium,'  anu  those  representing 
tlii-  ihifu  to  Iks  the  'patres  minorum  gentium.'  Giiiiling 
Kirteh.  d.  Horn.  S/ittttxi\,  p.  'j-jr)  on  the  other  hand  considers 
llie  'paires  utinoriini  [>entium'  to  have  been  the  nuble  plc- 
lioianH  wh  im  Tartjuinius  Pritcus  admitted  into  the  three  old 
Inbeii,  and  wh>i,  in  con»cr|Ucncc  of  this,  became  eligible  to 
tliL-  senate.   (Cic,  De  Hi^p-,  ii.  20.)    The  palrcs  minorum 
t;<-ntiuin  had  at  llr^i.  as  Nicbuhr  (ii.,  p.  IN)  sup]>osi<s,  no 
ii;jht  to  speuk  in  ihoscualc,  but  merely  voted  by  going  ru'cr 
t'l  cither  party;  and  he  thcrefuro  cunceivcK  that  they  were 
the  'scnaiiiri's   pedarii.'    (Gellius,  iii.  IH;   Dionys.,  vii., 
p  463.)    This  name  of  scnatores  pedarii  might  in  subse- 
qiii-nt  timcK,  when  alt  the  senator*  had  equal  ri^ht8,  be  ap- 
plied to  nil  senators  indisoi  iminalcly,  as  it  was  their  general 
cii>ioni  to  vote  by  diiicessio.or  a  division.    All  writers  agree 
that  Tarquinius  Priscus  raised  the  number  of  senators  to 
3UU,  but  the  manner  in  which  this  was  effected  is  slated  dif- 
rcrently.    Cicero  </.  c.)  says  that  tho  kin^  doubleil  the  ex- 
isting number  of  senators  (which  would  accordingly  have 
been  10')).  while  others  (Liv.,  i.  33;  Diunyt.,  iii.,  p.  199) 
slate  that  lie  merely  added  100  senators  to  the  existing 
number  of '2U0.    Niebuhr  (i.,  p.  >10l)  ingeniously  reconciles 
llie  c  two  s:aU:moiit!>  by  the  supposition  that  before  the  lime 
of  Tari|iiititu»  Priwiis  some  of  the  gcntes  of  the  first  two 
lubes  had  become  extinct,  though  it  does  not  follow  that 
the  number  of  the  extinct  gentes  amounted  exactly  to  fifty. 
Km  if,  as  wc  have  sup]>osed,  the  senators  were  not  electc<l 
by  each  gens,  but  by  a  decuria,  Nicbuhr's  supposition  must 
f.ill  lo  tho  ground.  Oi  it  cannot  be  cunccivea  how  decuries 
niuld  become  extinct,  as  they  might  Im>  formed  in  such  a 
manner  tlmt  one  large  gens  would  comprehend  several  dc- 
curies, while  sniuUcr  ones  united  in  forming  one  decury, 
and  thus  were  always  able  to  maku  up  a  certain  number  of 
diTiiries.     The  slalement  of  Cicero  appears  to  rest  upon  a 
inisconccplion.  (Gottling,  p. Sep  tus  Tullius  did  nut 
introduce  any  change  in  the  composition  of  the  senate,  but 
in  the  rei^n  of  the  loitt  king,  Tarquinius  Siiperbus,  tho 
numlicr  uf  senators  is  said  to  have  become  greatly  diiui- 
ni'^licd,  as  many  of  them  were  put  to  death,  and  others  were 
sent  inlu  exile.    These  vacancies  however  were  fillcl  up  im- 
ineiliately  after  the  establishment  of  the  republic  by  electing 
into  the  senate  the  principal  plebeians  of  the  equestrian 
'jrder.     Livy  (ii.  I)  ascribes  this  completion  to  L.  Junius 
Jirutus:    Dionysiu*  (v..  p. '2»"),  Plutarch  (Poj^L,  11),  ond 
Fc:ilus  (*.  p.  'qui  patres'K  l«  Valerius  Publicolx    The  num- 
btT  of  these  new  plulx-iaii  senators  is  said  to  havo  been  1G4, 
but  this  U  utterly  incompatible  with  tlie  sub-iequcnt  history 
<>{  Komu.  The  new  plebeian  senators  were  called  Conscripti, 
m  contradistinction  to  the  patrician  senatunt,  or  patres; 
iii-iico  the  mode  of  addressing  the  whole  senate  '  patros 
roiiscripti,'  that  is,  'patres  et  conscripti.'    llie  word  patres, 
although  in  later  times  used  to  designate  senators  in  gene- 
lal.  was  originally  another  name  fur  patricians.  (Li v.,  ii.  1  ; 
l*.v,t.,  *.  r. 'adlecii;'  Niehuhr.  i.,  p.  3.';,  &c.)    The  number 
»f  :tUU  Mnators  henceforth  remained  unaltered  for  several 
■-enturios.    C.  Gracchus  was  the  first  wlio  attcmpled  an 
alteration.    Livy  [Ej>il ,  lib.  60)  says  that  he  wished  to  in- 
''reitsc  the  senate  by  adding  600  ecpiitcs,  but  this  secins  a 
niiitrtkc.  and  the  reading  is  probably  corrupt.  Plutarch 
I '7.  Grarch.,  i.  &c.)  fays  that  ho  added  300  equites  lo  tho 
1i»»  senators,  and  transferred  to  this  body  the  Judicia  (pub- 
lica).    All  tho  other  writers  who  mention  these  events  (see 
the  passages  in  Giittling,  p.  237,  nolo  3)  do  not  allude  to  an 
.11  rcisc  in  the  number  of  senators,  but  merelv  state  that  he 
tniiitferreil  the  Judicia  to  tho  e<iuiles.    A  similar  attempt 
wnn  made  by  the  tribune  Livius  Urusus.  (Appian,  Civil.,  i. 
.)j.i    Sulla  added  300  oquiics  to  the  senate,  and  thus  in- 
rrcuswl  Its  number  lo  fiuo.  [Sulla.]     Four  hundred  scna- 
tois  w«rc  after  this  time  present  m  a  case  when  many  were 
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abs«nt.  (Cic.  ad  Ail.,  i.  14.)  J.  Cesar  incrrasod  the  num- 
ber of  senators  to  900,  and  elected  men  of  the  lowest  rank 
into  the  senate.  (Dion  Cass.,  liii.  47.)  This  mode  of  filling 
up  vacancies  or  increasing  the  number  of  senators  with 
frct'dmen  and  common  soldiers  was  continued  after  llif 
death  of  Co^ar,  and  at  one  time  there  were  more  than  luou 
senators.  (Suet.,  Aug.,  36.)  Augustus  again  reduced  thi* 
number  to  600.  (Dion  Cass.,  liv.  14.)  Respecting  tho 
number  of  senators  during  the  empire,  we  possess  no  direct 
information.  During  the  latter  period  of  the  empire  the  num- 
ber of  senators  appears  to  have  become  greatly  diminished. 

The  senators  were  from  the  earliest  times  oiccted  for  life. 
Their  name  indicates  that  originiilly  they  were  men  of  ad- 
vanced age.  but  the  vxaL't  ngc  at  which  a  ninn  might 
come  a  senator  diirini^  tho  kingly  period  is  not  mentioned. 
During  the  latter  centuries  of  the  re|iublic  however  the  ago 
seems  to  have  been  fixed  by  snmc  Lex  Aiinalis,  as  the 
DStm  senatoria  is  frequently  mentioned.  But  us  a  quiestor 
after  the  year  of  hiti  othcc  might  Ihs  made  a  senator,  and  as 
the  le:;iiimato  age  fur  the  i|ua!Hiori>liip  was  twenty- fivi; 
years,  we  have  reason  to  belie vo  that  a  person  who  had  at- 
tained the  a^e  of  twi-nly-hix  lui'^hl  be  electc<l  a  senator.  It 
might  however  be  inferred  from  Pul)bius  (vi.  17)  that  this 
was  not  the  case  till  a  person  had  completed  his  twenty- 
seventh  year.  As  records  the  election  of  persons  into  the 
senate  during  the  kingly  perio<l,  Livy  (i.  »)  and  Festus 
(t.  V.  'PriDteriti  Senatores  )  stato  that  it  was  a  privilege  of 
the  kings.  Dionysius  (ii.,  p.  8j).  though  he  involves  him- 
self in  diirtcullies  by  supposing  that  the  three  tribes  wcro 
already  united  when  the  senate  consisted  of  only  lOu  mem- 
bers, is  undoubtedly  ri^ht  in  slating  that  the  senators  wore 
not  appointed  by  the  kings.  (Niebuhr,  i.,  p.  33^.)  The 
senators  were  elected  by  the  decuries,  and  thus  were  real 
representatives  of  the  curies,  or  a  select  body  of  the  popiilus. 
The  plebeians,  who  were  afterwards  adiuittml  into  the  senate 
by  Tarquinius  Priscus,  and  after  the  banishment  of  the  kin^jg, 
must  either  have  been  incorporated  with  the  patrician 
gentes,  or  their  number  must  have  been  very  small,  for  tho 
first  instance  of  a  plebeian  senator  at  Rome  is  Sp.  Maelius, 
in  439  B.C. ;  and  a  second  is  P.  LiciniuaCalvus,  in  4uu  b.c.. 
although  the  latter  may  have  hold  the  office  of  quirstor,  aud 
so  have  got  admission  into  the  senate.  Niebuhr  (t.,  p.  627, 
&c.)  thinks  that  long  before  the  insiitulion  of  the  censor- 
ship there  must  have  been  a  time  when  the  senators  were 
chosen  by  the  curies,  and  not  by  the  subdivisions  of  tl>e 
curieii,  and  that  each  curia  elected  ten  senators.  He  founds 
this  supposition  \i]>on  the  Lex  ovinia  tribunicia  mentioned 
by  Festus  («.  r. '  Prroteriti  Senatorcs').  But  as  regards  tho 
time,  Niebuhr  is  manifestly  wrong,  which  ho  himself  seems 
lo  have  felt  afterwards  (ii.,  p,  403,  note  SBo);  for  tho  Iasx 
Ovinia  refers  to  the  consor>,  whom  it  directed  to  elect  into 
tho  senate  '  optimum  rpiemquc  curiatim.'  (Compare  Giitt- 
ling. p.  315,  Sec;  Waller.  Getch.  d.  Rom.  B.,  p.  lUO,  &c.) 
During  the  early  period  of  the  republic,  tho  right  of  elect- 
ing persons  inlu  the  senate  belonged  to  the  consuls,  dicta- 
tor, and  military  tribunes.  But  all  the  curule  magistracies, 
as  \iell  as  the  qusstorship.  conferred  upon  those  persons 
who  had  held  lliem  the  right  of  being  elected  into  the 
senate.  (Liv.,  xxii.  49,  'undo  in  Scnatum  legi  deberenl.') 
Tho  quiDstorship  conferred  this  right  probably  from  the 
earliest  limes,  as  it  did  in  the  time  of  Sulla  [Qu^sstoh], 
and  this  circumstance  explains  why  tho  patricians  opposed 
Iho  eligibility  of  the  plebeians  to  thequmsiorship.  After  tho 
establishment  of  the  censorship,  the  election  of  persons  inlo 
tho  senate  was  wholly  in  the  hands  of  tho  censors.  All  cu- 
rule magistrates,  that' is,  consuls,  prirtors,  curule  ajdilet,  and 
censors,  had  by  virtue  of  their  office  a  seat  in  the  senate, 
and  might  speak  on  any  subject.  After  their  office  was 
over  they  retained  this  right,  but  without  being  real  senators. 
Now  vacancies  in  the  senate  were  filled  up  at  every  lus- 
trum, ond  it  was  only  on  tlus  occasion  that  the  ccnsurg 
might  elect  those  ex-magistrates  into  the  senate  whose  con- 
duct was  unblemished.  Hence  we  havo  to  distinguish  be- 
tween two  kinds  of  senators,  real  senators  (senatores).  and 
such  as  were  allowed  'dicere  scntenliam  in  senatu.'  (Fest., 
*.  F.  '  Scnatores.')  The  old  decern  primi  icnatus  are  no 
longer  men  lionet!.  The  honour  of  princeps  senatus,  which 
during  the  kingly  period  had  been  combined  with  tho  ollice 
of  cuslos  urbis,  and  had  boon  granted  by  the  kings  for  life, 
was  afterwards  united  with  the  office  of  prtotor  urbaiius,  or 
w  ith  that  of  a  military  tribune  ( Liv..  vi.  G).  ond  only  lasted 
for  one  year.  After  the  establishment  of  the  censorship, 
this  honour  was  conferred  by  the  censors,  and  at  first  upoa 
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t'no  eliiwT  amon^  tho  living;  cx-coiT^urs  :  but  afterwards  upon 
any  one  whom  tlie  rcnsofji  thought  ui  ist  worthy.  (Liv.,  xxvii. 
11.)  If  the  ceiiMtrK  i)iou|{ht  a  person  who  had  held  a  curulc 
office  unworthy  of  being  a  Mnator,  ihey  passed  over  him 
CprstoribMitf  Faat..  s.  v. '  FmtMiti');  but  this  teeroa  to 
hftfe  addom  weiwrad  vitii  panoM  vha  bad  MA  a  eonil* 
offic(>.  (Liv.,  xxxiv.  44 ;  xxxviii.  St.)  Th«  plebewat  at  an 
(M'l<-r  lu  vcr  olilaiiio'l  \\m;  i  i(jht  of  beinp  fli^'iliU"  as  Minators; 
Uul  a,>i  yiym  as  liic  '^eat  olhce*  of  thn  rc'iniblir  bfcamo  ac- 
ceBjibl.'tii  tin- ilftii  i;\iis,  tbfir  Chun's  to  the  <li^;n  i  .  i  I  -  nator 
could  not  b«  tlwput^ii.  A»  theroforks  ll»e  qujcstorship,  cnn- 
ftiil!ihi|i,  censorship,  and  pratorthip,  were  one  after  the  other 
tbroirn  open  to  the  plebeians,  their  nutnbera  in  the  senate 
likewM«  continued  to  incrcaae.  At  last  (peTba{M  in  the 
year  1 3 1  b  c. ;  Walter,  p.  note  cvan  the  thbttnaa 
of  ttie  pi>opto.  after  having  before  acqotrad  the  Tight  to 
(iiiivoke  the  senate  and  to  take  part  in  its  deliberations. 
►?aine«l.by  ihe  PK-biscituin  Afiniiira  the  rights  of  real  sena- 
tors. I  ( ii-llni'5.  \  1 V.  8)  ■••riaiii  (ht.i-^ii  iiis  a  ihctator 
was  crcatud  Un  ilm  purposr  t;lecluij»  tn'w  tiu  tubers  \uU> 
tho  senate.  (Liv.,  xxiii.  2"2,  &c.)  M.  l  a'  ai^  Huieo.  in 
216  B.C-,  not  only  elected  such  men  ns  had  held  curulc 
olBirea,  but  alaofueh  at  had  been  plelieian  nslile^.  tribunes, 
qunwkMa,  and  pevaona  who  had  disiingaished  tbomselvea 
as  aoldion.  The  aenato,  wfaieh  at  firat  bid  been  the  repte* 
tentative  of  ihe  populus,  thus  gradually  berane  the  real 
f»fpre»enlnliTC  of  tho  people ;  for  althotigh  the  eensors  or  a 
diet.iior  wern  the  eliM-tiirs.  yet,  either  by  i  nstom  or  by  l;i«', 
they  always  clceto'l  such  incn  as  had  held  oHices  pven  by 
the  pei  ple.  *o  tbiu  it  vns  m  fact  the  people  who  elected  the 
members  of  tho  senate,  and  the  Koman  senators  themselves 
viewed  their  dignity  as  from  the  people.  (Cic.  pm  Serl., 
65 ;  e.  Verr.,  iv.  II  ;  pro  C/uent.,  56. »  This  also  accounts 
for  the  fact  that  the  member!*  of  the  great  college.4  of  priests. 
Uttii  (be  exoeotion  of  the  flainen  dialia  (Liv^  xitrii.  8),  bad 
DO  seat!  in  toe  lenatef  and  fbr  the  lame  reason  it  was  a 
disputed  point  whcilter  the  iirtrrcrfas  urbi  should  have  a 
vote  in  the  sonate  (Cellius,  xiv.  s).  ft»r  in  the  eollcces  of 
priest*  v.irinirK";  were  fillt-d  iiji  liy  co-ojitatui  lifihe  tnenibers 
themselves,  and  the  pra«l'eclU!i  urbi  wait  uppuinted  by  tho 
consuls,  and  none  of  them  derived  their  power  from  the 
people  In  the  time  of  Cicero  however  this  appears  to  have 
Kmi  alttndflbrwe  find  that  pontiffs  miffht  at  the  same 
time  be  aenators.  (Cie.  ad.  AU^  n.  2.)  Notwithstanding 
all  this  however,  the  senate,  dowo  to  the  end  of  the  republic 
preserved  in  a  great  mea'^uro  it»  origilMl  cbaraeler;  it  re- 
mained an  aristiieratic  bofly. 

During  the  republic  we  do  not  iimr  that  any  property 
qualiflivilion  was  require*!  for  a  senator  (Plin.,  Hi*t.  Xat., 

XIV.  1 ),  though  the  tcnatr  rs  ;iMist  generally  have  belonged  to 
the  wealthiest  classes.  There  is  indeed  a  passage  in  Livy 
(xxiv.  1 1 )  from  whieb  it  has  been  intend  that  previous  to 
the  aeoond  Punic  war  a  aenatoirial  cenaiii  was  inatiluted 
(Niebubr,  iii.,  p.  406) ;  but  the  words  of  Lfvy  are  too  vague 
to  admit  of  such  an  infbrence,  and  pcobablv  refer  only  to 
the  Ihet  that  senators  were  among  the  wealthiest  Romans, 
and  were  rnnsequfiitly  able  to  make  cjreater  sacrifiro*  Xo 
the  republic  ihuti  other  per.*"!/)!"-  (li'tihti^,'  ip.  ;!!(;>  con- 
cludes from  ("iceru  (.lii  Fbm.,  xui.  .'))  tli  U  Cx'^ar  was  tho 
first  who  instituted  u  senatorial  census,  but  the  passage  of 
Cicero  is  even  less  conclusive  than  that  of  livy.  The  first 
lo  whom  the  introduction  of  a  senatorial  ceoma  ia  expreialy 
ascribed  is  Augustas.  He  flrat  fixed  it  at  400,000  aesteraee. 
but  afterwards  mereased  it  to  800,000.  and  at  last  to  1,200,000 
testercee.  (Suet.  Aus.,  41 ;  I>ion  Caw.,  liv.  17.  26.  30:  Iv. 
I.t.)  If  a  senator  I  n!  er  spL-;it  >.<i  tinicb  <if  y.rdiuTtv 
as  to  fall  short  of  the  acuuiitrwl  census,  lie  wa-i  ubhi(eil 
to  withdraw  from  tho  senate,  unless  the  emperor  connived, 
or  supplied  the  deficioney.    (Tacit.,  Annal .  ii.  48;  xii.  52: 

XV.  28;  Hill..  IV.  42;  Suet.,  Aug,  41;  Tlftrr..  47;  Dion 
Oast.,  Ix.  1 1.)  The  senatorial  age  was  fixed  by  Augustus  at 
twenty-five  years  (Dion  Cass.,  lii.  20),  and  the'  names  of  the 
acnalora  were  entered  on  a  list  called  'Album  Senaiorium.' 
(Taeii,  Annal.,  tv.  42 ;  Dion  Cbss.,  Uv.  1.1 ;  It.  3.)  Augus- 
tus reduced,  as  we  have  seen,  the  munber  of  senators  to 
fiOO,  and  cleared  their  body  from  the  uiiworlhy  pejsons  who 
had  been  a<lroitte<l  before  his  time.  Ho  olw  improved  t!ie 
senate  by  electing  into  it  the  most  dislingui.shcd  citizens  of 
Diiiiii  -ipia  and  colonies,  and  even  provincials.  (Tarii.," 
Annal.,  iii.  55;  xi.  25;  Suet.,  Vi-spnt.,  9.)  Such  senators  of 
course  resided  at  Rome,  and,  with  the  exception  of  those 
who  belonged  to  Stctljr  or  Gallia  Narbonnenau^  the/  were 
not  aUovM  to  fiait  thwteiMr  lunMB  trlibont  a  apeeut  per- 


aaiirioo  of  the  onipeinr.  (Tacit.,  .l/m,:!.,  xii.  23  ;  Dion  Cass., 
lii.  42;  K.  ■.'>.)  At  a  l.iicr  j-enod  these  forcic"  «ei»«i<ir» 
were  re(iuired  to  pureli;i>e  u  certain  amount  et  lati'le<l  j  ro 
pcrty  in  lialy.    (Plin.,  vi.  l').)   The  cmperur* 

assumed  the  right  of  convoking  the  regular  os  well  as  ex 
traordinaiy  meetings  of  the  senate  cDion  (Jass..  lui,  1 :  hv. 
g),  although  the  eonauls,  pratori,  and  triktiiMa  conttAoed 
to  enjoy  the  same  privilcfOo.  (Tatti*  Ih'af.,  iv.  39  i  Utan 
Cajts..  Ivi.  47  ;  lix.  24.) 

Senators  were  never  allowed  to  carry  on  any  mercantile 
business.  About  the  eororoencement  of  tli«  second  Puot- 
\^nr  however,  some  senators  seem  tu  bn\e  enierc*!  ittto  met 
cantilc  speculations ;  and  a  law  was  patted,  nutwithstandni;; 
the  opposition  of  tbe  senate,  that  no  senator  should  be  al- 
lowed to  possess  a  ship  of  more  than  30O  aiapbore  in  tee- 
nage (Liv..  xxi.  63).  this  being  thought  SUiBeioiitly  krfotn 
convey  to  Rone  the  praduce  of  tbtir  posM^stoma  abnad 
(comp.  Cle.  e.  Vtrr.,  v.  18)t  from  which  pasMge  It  is  dear 
tl):>t  tins  law  was  not  always  ob?er\e<l.  No  one  more<n«- 
ciiiilcl  be  I'U'cted  seimtor  whose  parunls  were  not  fn*  men 
bv  birth  (lu.eiiin).  The  hist  violation  of  tlii>  cii»ii.ni  a-a* 
attempted  by  the  cvtiMir  Appius  Claudius  C.iecuii^  wim 
elected  into  the  senate  I  lie  sons  of  frcedmen.  (Lav.,  ix.  2* 
and  40  ;  Aiiiel.  Vict.,  D»  Vtr.  lUmtr^  34.)  But  this  elect  tan 
was  considered  ill^I.  Tbvarils  the  elOH  of  the  RtpltUw 
such  prooeodings  appear  to  have  been  ratber  eamMO. 
(Dion Cass..  x1. 63;  iti.47;  Horat..Srtf.,  Tfa«e«Mtor 
Was  siruck  froin  the  litsts  of  r-enators  by  tbe  ceimor*.  lu.-  wa« 
not  iiis.qiialifie(l  for  anv  of  the  great  state  otlircs.  but  lie 
might  still  nbtatn  thetn,  and  thus  find  his  way  bark  to  the 
senate.  (Cic.  pro  (  iuent.,  46 :  Dion  Caw.,  xxxviit.  .tw . 
xliii.  52 ;  comp.  •  Nota'  in  Dirt,  of  Grerk  amt  Rim.  Antiq.t 

The  regular  meetings  of  the  senate  (ttnatm  l^timmt^ 
duriiig  the  republic  were  held  on  the  eolends.  nooet»  and 
idea  of  ovmy  month.  (Cie.  ad  Qmi»«.  iL  IS.)  Ex- 
tiaordinary  toeetinKS  ($enaiiu  mdiehu  or  MfiSnhttI  miglil  be 
convoked  on  any  day.  provided  ii  w.w  noi  n  ili  -*  <  tniiialiv 
or  a  (lies  aler.  Augustus  decree<l  tlint  a  »cti:itii»  IcTilirnu* 
slioiiM  <inly  l)o  bclil  twice  every  month,  on  ilie  culenil*  ar  i 
on  the  ides  :  Ihnt  rhinng  the  luonlli.-t  of  Se|>ieinl>er  aim!  Li-- 
Inbcr.  only  a  stnnll  number  of  senators,  drawn  by  lot.  shotii<J 
attend;  and  that  tiieir  attendance  should  be  raffieieikt  u 
enable  the  budy  :  >  :  .ii)saet  business.  {Bia0t.t  J§Hgm  9i: 
Dion  Cats.,  Iv.  3.)  What  number  of  aemlafa  •aaiiereaevy 
in  order  to  oonslitute  a  legal  meeting  is  nneenaia  r  in 
some  occasions  however,  as  we  see  from  the  scnatus  ci>n- 
sulium  d«  Racchanalibiis  (Li«'.,  xxxix.  19).  a  decree  ct^.iill 
not  be  made  unle--^  there  woio  one  hundred  s*'!n;i>--  ^r  ,-^"' 
Sometime*  also  it  \\  a-  f.iutiii  nece%«!try  to  enforce  tbe  atl**:,- 
dance  by  a  multa.  or  a  pi^nons  c  iptin  (Cic..  I^ilip.,  1  j  . 
Augustus  increa^eil  the  u,>verity  of  tho  law  in  this  mscrt 
(Dion  Cass.,  liv.  19 :  Iv.  3 ;  Ix.  1  i.)  At  firat  he  reqoiiwd  the 
presence  of  four  hnndred  meroben  to  eomlhutoa  fkU  aa- 
sombly ;  but  he  afterwards  reduced  thtt  irambar;  aad  ai  a 
later  period,  the  presence  of  seventy. or  even  Ibwar  aMnlfln« 
was  sufficient.    (Lamprid..  Al^T.  Sfv..  16.) 

The  i^l.icesof  meeting  for  the  senate  (cnriT'  or  ser-.^ryit 
were  always  temnia,  iV.  plar-es  criTisecrnte'l  bv  the  augur*  . 
and  there  "i-re  orif,-inally  three  of  them:  ].  the  temple  H 
Concordia,  between  the  Capitol  and  the  Fonim  ;  2,  a  pJa  - 
near  the  Porta  Capena  ;  ond  .t,  a  place  near  tbe  temple  ' 
Bellona.  outside  of  the  city.  ( Fest, «.  r.  *  Senacuhk.')  S«tV 
sequenily  however  meetings  of  the  senate  wan  hcU  i&  a 
great  many  other  places.    Tho  plaeo  near  the  temple  • 
Bellona  was  prineipoUy  used  for  the  purpose  of  givrk,- 
audier.co  to  peneraU  who  returned  from  ihe.r  e.-iinptigr.i. 
ati'l  were  de^irinis  to  obtain  a  triumph  :   nl'iji  t  i  reo*-*! 
j  foreign  amba««aflors,  especially  smb  a't  were  •..•iil  i.t 
enemy,  and  were  not  allowed  to  enter  the  city.  Tow^w^ 
the  close  of  the  republic,  it  was  decreed  that  during  tba 
whole  month  of  Fcbrtiary  the  senate  should  give  aoMBUW 
to  foreign  ambassadors  on  all  days  on  which  a  tenataeaale 
be  held,  and  that  no  other  business  should  be  timnaarted  » 
the  senate  until  the  aflUra  of  the  foreign  ambaitatlui's  wm. 
settled.    (Cic.  ad  Quinl.  Fral..  ii.  13:  ail  Fam.  i.  4.\ 

In  the  earliest  times  of  Rome,  the  right  of  con>x>kiiip 
•.enate  belonged  to  the  kines  or  their  vicegerents,  and  ihe-r 
aUti  iatrcMluced  the  subject<(  for  discussion.    The  prinr*;^ 
senatus.  or  custos  urbis.  put  the  question.    Th«  parsM 
majurum  gentium  voted  flritt.  and  the  pa!re«  Tnrii««wi 
gentium  last.   (Cic.  />e  Rep.,  ii.  20.)    Duni.t;  tbe  ri  pnblra 
the  senate  might  be  oooTokwl  by  the  ooosuis.  th«  dmmmf^ 
tho  prater,  tM  tribaMa  af  the  people,  tfaa  inianim,  ar  Am 
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ptmectua  urbi:  the  defl«inTin»  inaiuiy  tribunw.  ciid  the 
triuniTiri  rai  public*  coiufiluiiiiilv.  likewiie  exenriifld  ihi* 

right ;  but  the  p«nun<  who  inliMilinl  to  convoke  iIjl-  scnuto 
genenilly  offered  saciiQces  tu  tlio  ifuds  and  consulieil  ilie 
uiisi'ux's.  (GL-lIius.  \iv.  ;.)  Tlie  a-5<.'m!)lfil  se(i;ilnrs  ap- 
bcM  U)  have  sat  in  a.  roi^uliir  and  fixed  order;  fir^t,  tiie 
Frinceps  scnatus:  ihcn  iho  LVjtigulares,  Censorii.  Prtotorii, 
/Kdilicii.  Tributiicu ;  ami  lastly,  the  Quic^torii.  In  this  suc- 
ri'«uon  they  aUo  gave  their  votes.  (Cu-.,  I'/nlip.,  v.  17;  xi.i. 
\4  ;  ad  AtL.  xiL  21.)  The  m^ority  alwa^ft  decided.  Tiiis 
mode  of  voting  romaiiied  (b«  mna  dnring  the  empire. 
t?yxiLt  Eftttt^x'm.  14;  ix.  13;  Tacit .  .'(nNo/.,  iii.  '22;  xi.  5.) 
Hm  tmsinesB  wm  conducted  as  follows :  the  nia{;istnito  who 
had  cuiiv.iki- 1  the  senate  was  always  the  president,  and  he 
laid  bef.jie  iliu  assembly  the  subjects  for  discussion,  opening 
ihe  busine;^  wali  ihe  words. '  Quod  bouum,  faustuni,  felix, 
firtuoatum  sil ;  rererimuA  ud  »os,  patres  conscripti.'  Afier 
the  subjeol  of  discuwioD  was  explained,  the  president  asked 


Ihe  senators  for  Uwix  «piakiii  in  tb«  order  iawbich  they  sat. 
(Liv.,  i.  3i ;  ix.  8.)  Ifthe  emHulfls  desigmti  were  present, 
they  had  the  precedence  even  of  the  princeps  senatus. 
(SaJlust..  Co/.,  50 ;  Cic.  Plutip.,  v.  13.)    If  any  of  the  maxa- 
bcrsdi>soiiie<l  from  the  measure  proposed,  he  might  express 
hti  opinion  i'reely,  or  propose  an  amendment  to  it.  ARer 
tito  ilisciissions  were  over,  the  president  calU-d  uputi  the 
lucmbers  to  vote ;  and  ihe  miijonty,  which  decided  the  ques- 
tion, was  ascertained  either  by  aumeratio  or  discessio.  A 
siiiini;  of  the  senate  was,  generally  speakiug.  not  continued 
lAcr  suji-aaC ;  but  iu  unexpected  or  very  urgeot  cases  the 
businc&t  WM  carried  on  by  c«ndle-Ught,  and  even  till  afk«r 
Uidni)<ht.    Aus^ttui  idtrodaeed  the  custom  that  every 
naator,  b«ifure  ha  took  his  seat,  should  offer  incense  an  I  a 
libation  to  the  gud  m  whose  teiupb]  the  meetint;  was  IjcI  I 
(Suet., /4«,if.,  35.)    During  the  inin!  of  the  empire  ono  of 
the  consuls  seems  always  (o  have  presided  in  the  senate,  and 
the  i  iii[)frQrs  only  when  they  were  consuls  (Plin.,  EpisL.  ii. 
1 U;  but  b  y  virtue  of  tbeir  trihunician  power,  they  might  at 
any  session  introduce  «ny  eubject  they  pleased  (Uiun  Cass., 
Int.  42),  and  eubdciiuenlly  this  privilege  was  granted  to  them 
I'y  an  espetrial  decree  fjut  rdetionis').  ( Vopi**"-.  /Vn6..  1 2 ;  J. 
Caiiii.d  ,  P^tin..  i ;  M.  Ant  iniri.,  6  ;  LampruL,  Alf.v.  S^  r., 
!•)   The  measures  or  priipujiUons  uiadu     siii  eiuijcior  ui  re 
iiiin>ilur,'.l  in  the  form  of  written  orations  (orationcs  ).riu- 
npuiui.  and  read  in  the  senate  by  one  of  hisquiestors.  (Suet., 
.-<«»..  f.j;  Tit.,  6;  Tacit., /<»««/..  xvi.  27.)     The  manner 
''rr^nducliog  the  bueineaa  was  un  the  whole  the  same  as  in 
Ihe  time  of  the  repuUic.  But  when  magistrates  were  eltTled 
in  the  leiMt*,  tbe  volea  wis  given  \n'  ballot.  (Plin.,  I^tt., 
iii.  So ;  li.  5.)  PrevioiH  tothe  time  of  Cwwr  the  treniwtion* 
tf tbeaenato  were  not  kept  or  ()rf.ifrve(l  in  any  regular  way. 
(Ptttt.,  Cat.  Min„  23.)    Crosar  was  tliu  first  wiio  ordained 
that  all  the  (rnnsaciiona  of  the  benalc  (acta  sonatus)  should 
^  kept  and  made  public.  (Suet..  Ceei.,'H).)  These  tran»ac- 
H.iH  wore  wiitien  under  the  superintendence  of  one  of  the 
i)ri;ors  <c«lleil  '  ab  actis,'  or  '  sk  cura  actorum').  by  scribes 
't  'Hitedforthepurposo.  (Tacit., /tftno/.,  V.  4,  &o.;  Spart., 
In  caee  the  businaM  eif  tbe  Muale  «■«  earried  on 
in  Marat,  the  aenaton  theinaalvetofieiatad  a*  eleslu.  (Jul. 
Uwilol..  Gord..  1-2.) 

Down  to  the  end  of  the  republic  the  senate  ofRomc  par- 
took more  or  U  -s  of  ilie  characti  r  of  a  body  representing 
Ibe  people:  it  was.  a...  DHitiv>uis  s-iyn  (v.,  p.  331  ;  vi..  p.  40Rt, 
llie  head  and  soul  of  ihi>  wlmli;  icpubltc,  or  the  ro.  rfiitratcil 
intelligence  and  wisdom  of  the  whole  nation.  It  u  <  liielly 
i(t  the  consistency,  wisdom,  and  energy  with  which  the  se- 
nile acted  during  a  long  period  that  Rome  was  indebted  for 
lier  greatness  and  her  aurcess. 

DttrioK  the  kingly  period  the  kings  acted  according  to 
the  determinations  of  the  aenate,  and  the  kings  liad  only  the 
<  (t:euti%*c.  The  sulijeots  on  which  the  senate  decided  before 
'fii'v  came  before  the  people,  comprehended  the  whole  in- 
'I'tnal  admiiU'itraliiiu  ol  tlie  state.  k".;i.sIalion,  finance,  ami 
*i»r.  On  the  death  of  a  kini;  tho  senate  proposed  tbe  new 
candidate  to  thecomitiahy  ine  .nsof  the  interrex.  'Liv., 
k  17.)  At  the  eatabliabment  of  tbe  republic  no  chauKe  ap- 
pniB  to  have  bean  nuida  in  the  power  and  authority  of  the 
•mala.  Thewnateand  the  people  had  the  aovereigQ  power. 
At  fliat  all  tneasurea,  whetMr  relatinf^  to  the  adminittratMn 
or  legisl.ilinii,  in  i<;inate<l  w  ith  and  were  prepare»l  hv  ihf  se- 
nate ;  but  this  jvim  or  \va>  ttfterwards  considerabl v  lilluuu^he^l 
1>T  the  attacks  of  the  tribunes  of  the  iH-ople.  In  many  ra>es 
the  orinnal  state  of  things  became  ret'eraed,  inasmuch  as 
lt«i  might  eriginite  with  the  pMpK  and  only  raquiie  tbe 


aanetion  of  thesanala;  er  mieht  have  the  power  i  f  1  lus 
ewi  without  this  sanctfiin.  [Romr.  p.  106;  'I'kihi-ni  s.] 

A  st;!!  more  foi  niiilahle  hhjiv  iiitlicted  upon  (bo  power 
of  the  seiiaiu  when  lia?  iril>iuies  ohi;nned  the  n<;lit  of  in- 
validalmf;  its  acts  by  theii  in;eues-to.  ['i  KMirM  s  i  Th«! 
power  winch  the  senate  exercised  duriuj;  the  republaC  when 
the  tribunes  did  not  intaieade,  maybe  oomprMad  under  Ihe 
following  heads:  — 

I.  The  .senate  had  the  control  of  the  public  treasury  (tw> 
rarium)  (Pblyb.,  vi.  13);  the  aeeounu  of  all  tbe  revenues 
were  laid  benwe  the  aenate,  and  no  part  of  the  public  inotiey 
could  bee\pelide<]  without  tl  eii  i  i  i.^ent.  Hr  in  e  rm  >  MtiMil 
or  magistrate  could  raise  an  army,  or  keep  ic  at  the  expense 
(if  Ihe  state,  unlaw  he  was  autluHriaed  by  the  tenatek 
[Scipio.  p.  7'J.] 

'2.  Crimes  committed  in  Italy,  such  as  treason,  conspiracies, 
poisonitig,  and  murder,  belonged  to  the  cogniMnce  of  tbe 
senate ;  moreover,  if  any  private  individuaU  or  any  of  the 
allied  towns  of  Italy  had  disputes  among  tlietnselves,if  they 
had  done  anything  deserving  punishment,  or  if  ihuy  reqiiired 
assistance  or  a  gairison,  all  this  was  wiih.n  the  p.i\sei  of  the 
senate.  (Polyb.,  vi.  11;  comp.  Liv.,  \\\.  ji;.)  In  case* 
liowever  where  a  ju  lii  Kil  sentence  was  ri  (iuiie<I,  the  lenate 
appointed  fi  per*-in,  but  did  tiol  ]M  i>iiounce  sentence  itself. 
(Cic,  Df  Of,  I.  h) ;  Val.  Max  .  vn.  3,  4.) 

3.  All  ambassadors  sent  from  Home,  and  all  commis- 
sioners charged  with  the  ICfUlatMii  of  the  affiiirs  of  a  newly 
conquered  piorinoe,  ware  neminaled  by  tbe  aenate^  and  the 
ambasaadon  themielves  were  in  uanycaaa  memberaortbe 
senate.  All  foreign  ambassadors  communicated  with  the 
Koman  senate.  (Polyb..  /.  c. :  and  Livy,  in  numerous  pas- 
sanies.)  Treaties  concloih;(l  \vith  foreign  nattons  hyaRenMin 
general  required  the  sane  ,  iuii  of  the  senate. 

4.  Tlie  senate  assigned  to  the  consuls  and  jinvturs  their 
res|>ective  provinces  [Pkovincia],  and  the  senate  might  at 
the  end  of  a  vear  propose  the  pM)!i<iigation  of  their  imperium. 

5.  Tlie  senate  decreed  all  public  thanksgivinn  (awp* 
plicatione$>  for  Ttetoiiea  obtained  by  tbo  gvneraui  of  the 
republic;  and  the  leaate  ahme  ceuld  confer  on  a  victorious 
general  the  honour  of  a  trtunph  or  of  an  ovalto.  (Liv.,  v. 
23;  Cic,  Philip.,  xiv.  5.) 

fi.  The  senate  in  times  of  great  danger  couM  iIlK  i^ate 
uulimiiod  power  to  the  consuls ;  anil  tlii^i  was  dune  \iv  (he 
formula,  *  videant  coiisules  ne<|uid  roispublica  deinincnti 
capiat.'  The  senate  had  nUo  the  supreme  Buperintenttenee 
in  all  mat'ers  of  religion,  and  decided  whether  the  worship 
of  new  gods  was  to  be  adopted  or  not.  [Sekaims.J 

During  the  empire  tbe  senate  kwt  ita  former  charaetar, 
for  tbe  emperors  became  the  sovereign,  and  Ihe  senate  woe 
a  subordinate  power,  and  little  more  than  a  hi^.;h  court  of 
justice.  [RoMK,  p.  1  ll».]  Respecting  Ihe  provinces  of  the 
senate,  see  PmiviNCiA,  p.  Tij.  Tlur  senators  however  were 
always  looked  upon  as  persons  of  the  highest  rank.  Va- 
cancies were  filled  by  the  emperor  at  discretum,  <  Im  fly  with 
i^uites,  whence  the  equites  are  cnlled  seminanum  scnatu^. 
(Lamprid.,  Alex.  Sev.,  19;  Joseph.,  Antia.  Jiiil.,  xix.  1.) 
Constantino  establiAbed  a  second  senate  at  Bysanlium,  and 
the  em^ror  Julian  oonferred  ttpon  it  Ibe  nrivilegea  which 
were  eiyoyed  by  the  senators  of  Rome.  (Zosimus,  iii.  j  i.) 
Hoth  senates  were  still  sometimes  addressed  by  the  etn- 
perors  in  an  imperial  oration  cum  ei nin^  iiBiitirrs  ol'  k•^is- 
lali  iM,  ati'l  >-afli  i.f  tbe  .senate>  Mill  co;iti;;'.n'ii  to  a  liigh 
court  of  JU--tii-e,  til  which  tlu' eUlpelMrs  lefrlled  iuip;utant 

criminal  cases.  The  senatorial  dignity  wa-.  no.v  obtained 
either  by  descent,  by  the  favour  of  the  empernr,  or  Ijy  virtue 
of  having  held  some  oflico  at  ihe  imperial  court.  The 
senators  enjoyed  many  distinctions,  but  their  burdens  were 
exceedingly  heavy,  for  they  bad  to  pay  a  peculiar  tax<fbllts) 
upon  their  Imded  propcny,  ti>  give  )iublic  games,  and  mag* 
nificeiit  presents  to  llio  einiioriji  >,  .md,  in  inncsof  need,  larjje 
donations  to  the  jieople.  Tlie  etu]  erors  therefore  colitt ivcl 
to  elect  into  the  senate  liie  \w  alilLie-!  p.  r^iih^  Iiatu  all  parts 
of  the  empire.  ( Waiter,  oWt/i.  i/.  Horn.  Hr,  hix.  p.  307,  iicc.) 

From  the  time  of  Diocletian  the  senate  was  only  a  shadow 
of  iu  former  slater  but  it  was  still  the  highest  object  of  the 
ambitkm  of  the  wealthy  Romans. 

It  now  lemaina  le  mention  tome  of  the  external  insignia 
and  the  prtvile^  of  tl^  Roman  senaton. 

1 .  The  Ai/u?  rUtvug.  or  tunica  laticluvia,  or  a  tunica  with  a 
broad  purple  striff*.  which  was  not  sewed  to  it,  but  woven  in  if. 

1.  X  kind  ol'sliort  l>ootswiih  ihi- letter  I"  on  liio  topoftl^e 
foot.  This  C  IS  generally  interpreted  tu  mean  ccaiuiu,  and  lu 
leftr  to  the  erlginal  itttnbcr  of  hundmd  (oen tutu >  scnaiom. 
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a  A  ptrlimlw  flam  fwufcwfcm)  im  tka  th wtm  *ai  am- 1 
pfcittilw.  Hii— i  fan  — ^iil  K  dw  waiL  ly  Sqp»  | 
Afnranus  Major,  b  c.  194  llir^  xxiiv.  64;  eotnp.  Ctc  pr9  , 
Cl»mi ,  47.)  In  lb*  r«ifn  o/  CUuduis  Uicj  obUboed  ibe  ' 
•MM  dutiactioo  at  ibe  >■  ifcsCiMa^  iflMtsCSbvA.  ; 

l\  ;  DkOB  CsMw.  Ix.  7.) 

4.  On  tk«  d»y  when  »r;,'i/ir<-5  »cr<?  off-Terl  l  >  J      ur,  ti:  ? 
•«n«tcn  hvl  s  pobiie  fea»i  oa  ibe  i^ynuA,  ^ad  Uus  d»Uiie-  . 
t.on.  vh:^  DO  one  eUe  b*d.  vas  railed  joB  pfybUca^pM-  \ 
Uwli.   (Soec.  .liuf 3  j ;  GelUiu.  ut. 

>.  Tbe  ju*  Ubem  leg^ioosi.  tbu  n,  itMtBti>  vttni  al- 
fawei  to  tBMl  abcMfl,  bad  •  rifht  ta  Jf  ■aJ  fiMi  the 
iftbahiiwiU  of  tlw  Iswm  or  eoontrm  thrtMigli  «ti3eli  ■ 
Irtvellcd.  all  th»t  waj  r.er<_--ii.'T  for  their  »K;i7--Tt  '.  r  .rn- 
in'xLiiioo.  Towards  e.»J  uf  Jb«  republic  luj  rigbi 
laiirb  abiisel  »^  erefore  Cioero  obtained  ibe  paMtns  a  Ji* 
which  limitvd  tbe  tiise  during;  which  a  tertator  mi^Ut  be 
ab<cnt  and  enjoy  the  jo*  libers  legation i«  to  one  yenr: 
Cx-Mr  fvj-ycrf  r  ex'e'i'tH      to  Sve.    (Diet.  <)f  Greek  and 

HILhATVH  CONSLLTUM.  [Rokb.  p.  U7.1 
SE'NECA,  LUCI08  AKNiSUS,  vn  proUbly  bora  a 
fcrw  year*  be£>ra  the  Chrittiui  sera,  ai  Oxdoba  in  Spam,  and 
«»  brought  to  Rome  while  quite  a  child  for  the  proMcution 

cfFi  ^  ,iu  h.r.aii'i  f..rhi.  h.;al-ii.  iCon.  a  4  Heir.,  U-)  He 
ti.r.  <k<r.,r.r\  vjn  of  Mjiriji  Arinai-us  Stfneca,  tb'*  rlielc*- 
ric;i:i.in'l  aii:l,or  of'  Sj.ivjria?.  Oji.tr  I>*rl3ma- 
iiuriiiio(|(ie  Excmti^iA,'  wb«»«  tneraory  was  so  strong  that  ho 
rcjuld  repeat  two  thousand  words  in  tbe  sane  order  as  he 
beard  Uim.  He  bad  tbe  reputation  of  being  a  toan  of 
taale.  bat  when  we  consider  tliat  his  taste  was  so  rotnpre- 
hwiMTe  aa  toadait  a  bondred  to  tbe  tank  of  aialocs  m  a 
aanturj  wboa*  oraton  Ibaa  Jiauti  to  llvo  or  ani.  «a  tamj 
raaaopablj  doubt  its  value  and  delicacy.  As  was  natural 
witii  aoeh  a  man,  he  assiduously  directed  the  studies  of  bis 
»'/ri  I'l  rlici'iric.  a  pruft-Tcricf  «  hu  li  Lu'-inH  srnjti  rctx-lleil 
.•i^-ii:i«t,  and.  i>la-  in;;  ^llltl^<  IT  utider  Fajuriu'*  F'lihianu*. 
Alulkji,  arifi  Suiiun,  (!c-\u"»>il  liitn»clf  to  ph.Ioviphv.  In 
cfHiimmi  wiiti  mailt  others  who  aspired  to  wisdom,  young 
Sonera  tra\elled  into  Greere  and  Egypt,  and  in  his'QuBS- 
tione*  Naturales'  (a  mnarkabU  motk,  which  shows  hiin  to 
liave  been  master  of  ibo  aeioillile  knowledge  of  his  time), 
bo  baa  juitieiena »a4  acowraio  rMoarka onBn pc  and  on 
tbfi  Nila.  Bat  bia  btlwr  at  length  tueeeeded  in  eonvindnig 
bim  that  worldly  interests  ouijlit  n  it  to  be  wrriTu  ed  to  plii- 
losophy.  and  lie  undertook  ttio  buiin.-ss  of  an  advocate, 
lie  lH  <-atii<-  qugostor.  and  uinKr  the  emperor  Claudius  r<ise 
to  dj»t.tic;iim  ;  but  \hc  jiarticulais  uf  hu  life  are  at  llna 
period  iiu.iiitr<"  irui'  ible  with  any  degree  of  certainty,  and 
we  mu«t  iiiercfore  suspend  our  judgment  as  to  the  trutb  of 
Meualina**  accusation  against  bim  of  adultery  with  Jutia» 
daoKbterofGcrmanicus.  (Tarit..  J>tR.,xiii.  42.)  Biaiatina^ 
and  eonnectioti  wit  h  her  weraoartaiuly  very  equivocal,  and  the 
nanneia  of  tbe  lime  aiill  more  so ;  but  tben  Mwitlina.yho 
vas  btlinbled  bjr  the  pride  of  ibe  pn'nee**,  and  who  nowhere 
maniresled  any  litre  lenso  of  right  .md  wruii^'.  is  iioi  wurlhv 
of  much  credit.  The  n-^uU  however  was  .Julia's  exile  and 
»iili>t'i|U>-nt  an^a-HMiiaiion,  and  Senccu'-,  laiuslitncnt  to  Cor- 
«>r  a.  Jlerts.  atxording  to  his  accotint.  hi!  !<|ii.'tit  his  time  in 
the  >tudyof  philosophy,  and  writing  hus  treatise  on  '  Con- 
solation' This  stoicism  looks  very  we'd  on  paper,  but, 
unfortunately  for  bis  credit,  we  find  him  courting  the  em- 
peror in  a  servile  strain  of  adulatioOi  and  bogging  to  be 
restored  to  favour. 

Oo  Ibe  death  of  liaMaJina  dandiot  raaniod  Agrippina, 
who  pmrailod  on  bim  to  leeal  Seneca,  and  to  bestow  on  him 
the  olBre  of  piator  (Tacit.,  Ann  ,  x  i.  8),  and  she  aflerwards 
made  liim,  with  Afraiiius  Btirrhus,  tutor  to  htT  son  Nero. 
I'd  Selii  T.i's  i  )t  fell  tile  I r i»t  riicl  i ri uf  the  ynUiiL;  jiriiice  in 
tile  pMiii'iph  s  uf  phdokophy  and  ihtt  |>rcc«|>(6  of  wi^iduiu  and 
Virtue:  vM'.ii  what  success  all  the  world  knows.  In  fart 
an  impariial  sciutiny  of  the  events  of  that  period,  and  of 
Seneca's  ■  urineclion  with  Nero,  leads  to  the  probable  con- 
dosion  of  his  being  a  pander  to  Neroli  vorat  Tteea>  Not  to 
lepeat  the  many  iloriea  current  at  Rome  of  hb  partienlar 
•Ola  (which  if  not  ftillv  attested,  are  yet  equally  so  with 
thoee  of  hie  vittne  and  uecorum),  we  will  only  msiiit  on  his 
immense  wealth,  and  demand  whether  Nero  was  a  man 
likely  to  have  bc»iu»ed  »uch  munificent  present!  (avaricious 
as  he  was  known  lo  be)  upun  one  wiio  lia  l  no  uther  claim 
upun  him  than  the  luMriiction  of  precepts  and  axioms 
wliicli  he  musit  have  laughed  at  in  supreme  contempt? 
Juvenal  speaks  of '  tbe  gatdeaa  of  the  wealtbj  Seneca.'  Ue 


gaidesa  aad  omlff  villai,  a  tuperb 
pelaeo  in  Kama;  lamp: oooaly  ftnuhod,  eoBtaining  fire 

baodred  eedar-tables  with  &et  of  ivoty.  and  of  exquisite 
workmaruhip.  His  hard  cash  amounted  to  3VU,0oo 
sestcrtia,  or  two  miUioiu  f. -r  L>.n  lrcl  arvl  t\ve:;t\-.  n« 
ihobsaod  eight  bondred  ar.  i  s«'icu(y  puuiids  sicrlu.g  of 
jr  money;  a  som,  the  m^niiude  of  which  might  writ 
excite  the  sareasiie  inquiry  of  Suiiius,  by  what  wisdom  or 
piecepu  of  pbikMophy  Seneca  had  been  enabled  in  tbe  short 
s-^reoffoar  y  ears  to  accumulate  it  ?  iTant,  xm.4-2,&o  )  We 
will  not  affirm  With  bcsenemiea  that  Le  instigated  or  abetted 
Neio  in  the  wder  of  hia  nwtbef *  tboof  h  «o  know  that 
Seneea  became  the  fce  of  btt  feemer  pratettlrem. 

S-rrv-a  however  soon  found  that  the  tyrant  who  had 
rr,a  le  ^•uch  singular  use  of  h»  pf*«-epts,  and  whose  vice*  had 
•  .  i-onched  b»  pbdosophi'-al  a  .  xte.  bad  cast  jealous  cjei 
UT  m  (bis  very  wealih.  He  liitrefore  with  consumtnaic 
aj'.'i-c>4  offered  t.j  rffjr.  i  the  immentc  treasures  which  be 
had  accumulated,  and  begged jpermtssioo  to  retire  on  a 
small  competency.  Nei9  weoUT  not  accept  this.  Senerm 
tiwa  abut  lutBaelf  Wf,  *  kept  no  mom  lerem,  dcdtned  tbe 
nanal  eirililiaa  whieb  hod  be«i  peid  to  bim,  and  nnder  pn^ 
tcnce  of  ind:4po<itiaa  avoided  appearing  in  public'  (Tacif.. 
Am  .,  xiv.  51,&c  )  Nerenowaltempted  (opoi«nn  him  bj  ratsii« 
ofClcui:  rus,  but  he  failed  m  t!ie  aitemiit.  Shortly  after  An- 
ti:ru<  N:ii:il>.  wlieu  i  n  his  xti^X  for  Lis  share  in  the  ri>n- 
spirarv  of  Pi-).  Tnerti  ni  Seneca  as  one  of  the  c»>ii>|'  r.iti.rv 
.\U  bviieca »  biogfsfvhers  loudly  deny  this.  Wishing  l« 
keep  their  Stoic  free  from  tlie  sitghteot  taint,  tliey  adopt  tbe 
most  absurd  conjeetuiea,  aseert  the  most  puetile  motiTcat 
and  suppose  anything  and  overyihiiig  that  oould  dear  bim 
of  the  ehsr?«.  One  say*  Natalia  wiihod  to  enitjr  Aie<Nir 
with  Nero  b>  naplicatlng  Senoea.  Bat «»  Nero  a  man  io 
need  such  roundabout  measures?  Another  cmifukiitly 
asserts  (upon  a  '  perhaps'  of  Brucker)  that  Nero  hunsulf  in- 
"ti^alcd  the  cliirge.  I'lHjnwhat  aulhority  i^  this  said' 
Tlitic  are  l!io  must  rea»>>rialile  of  the  juppiiMtions.  We 
dissent  fiom  thetu  all,  ami  »e  dissent  from  evei v  judgment 
of  Seneca  that  »«  have  hitiierto  '•wiy.  Seneca,  by  ooofaa- 
sion  of  (  very  a  uthority.  dreaded  Kero,  had  cottM  to  dieed 
him,  and  therefuf*  «\«n  to  save  bis  life  fhMB  impendiiig 
danger  would  bavoatrong  reason  Ibr  joioine  the  conspitocy. 
Piao  and  Soneea  wore  intimate  friends.  Natalia  bad  »a^'d 
that  bo  bad  been  aent  bjr  Pmo  to  risit  Seneca  during  ho 
illiie-is  and  to  complain  of  bis  having;  lefuscd  to  s<.e  l*i- 
an  1  that  Seneca,  in  reply,  had  said  that  fierjuerit  rruvoi**- 
t  ons  c  mid  he  of  no  st,TTice  to  cither  patty,  luit  tliai  be  trti- 
si'lered  iii^  own  ^fcty  as  involved  in  that  of  Fiso.  (Tscit, 
Ann.,  \\.  f.ii  )  CSraniuK  Sylvanus  tribune  of  the  prvtoiian 
cohort,  was  sent  to  aak  Seneca  wbethor  he  recollected  what 
named  between  Natalia  and  hinuolC  S)  hanus  procewdtd  la 
nia  ooontry-house  near  Romcb  to  whieh  Seneea  had  oitber 
neciteotally  or  purposely  (Tadtut  doea  not  decide  wbitli) 
mtumed  from  Campeniaon  that  day :  and  he  there  delivered 
his  message.  Seneea  replied,  that  he  had  rcretvrd  a  coni- 
plaiut  from  Pisi>  of  )us  lia\iti^  refused  to  see  hini.  und  tiiat 
tiie  slate  of  his  health,  which  required  rr]n>>e.  had  b««.-D  h^^ 
apo|iij;y.  He  added  that  he  saw  no  reavm  wliy  he  should 
prefer  the  safety  of  anottier  person  to  his  own.  Wedo  oa4 
see  in  Soncca's  life  anything  conlradieloiy  to  the 
lion  of  bis  being  implicated  in  any  oonapiracy 
certainly  not  in  one  agailiat  Nero. 

Nero,  aatisiled  of  bia  ttcaaon.  ordwad  bim  to  put  hnatMelf 
to  dcotb.  Ho  bore  this  late  with  Stole  fortitude,  and  opertc^ 
a  vein  in  each  arm.  His  advanced  ai;e  liowever  eau<ed  ib« 
blood  to  How  so  slowly  that  it  was  found  neee-Mrv  lo  cfvo 
nUu  tin?  veins  tii  hn  leij^.  Thii  sti.l  tu>l  Mieeee»l hp.,'.  Sialic* 
Aimi'UN  ^  i\e  huH  a  dose  t  f  poison,  l>ui,  o»»i(i;4  to  tite  fcirblc 
slate  of  hi*  vii.il  power*,  it  pioiluntl  1 1 1 1  lu  efftn't.  He  ih<ii 
ordered  his  attendants  to  cany  hint  to  a  warm  baili.  ard 
tduni^ing  into  it,  he  was  speedily  auffocated.  His  w.'r 
Paulina  is  asserted  by  bia  btographen  to  bare  'raAawid 
every  eoosolaiion  exc^t  that  of  d^iog  wilh  her  fattiJbaaA, 
and  earnestly  aolidtod  the  friendly  hand  of  the  executiuoer.* 
Dion  Ouaitts  aasertt  that  Paulina,  who  was  considrrab!* 

younger,  was  forced  to  have  her  veins  opined  uw.r.j  io  ll»'f 
stoical  exhorlatioiis  of  licr  lni>baii<),  and  la  fulfil  h«fr  fr*- 
ijuent  jirumise  of  never  sorvnint;  ium.  Tacilus  »ay>  ^ 
)' >  t)  that  her  voitis  were  opened  in  compliance  with  b«r  own 
wi:>h.  ami  that  the  blood  was  slopped  by  her  attendants  al 
he  command  of  Nero :  he  adds  that  it  is  doubtfiU 


she  was  conscious  of  her  veins  being  tied  op. 
Tha  daath  of  Seneca  has  booa  loudljr  ryirlnikinil  i  hm 
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somelime*  been  called  sublime;  but  this  is  owing  to  an 
ignorance  of  the  tiroe  and  iiiuttention  to  Seneca's  own  doc- 
trines. With  the  Stoics  death  is  nothing;  ('raorspst  non  esse,' 
Ep^  liv.);  it  IS  not  aiicvil,  but  the  absieiice  of  all  evil  ("mors 
ade&  extra  crane  malum  eat,  ut  sit  extra  oinnetn  malorum 
metum,'  Ep.,  xxx.).  TlwN  i»  nothtiig  aAer  dasth— -death 
itaelf  ia  natbing: 

■PiMtMrtMaBlUlMh  IpsaqasaniniAiL.'  (3V«*«N.MltO 
With  such  a  dofirim?  there  roiilil  be  no  fear  of  death,  and 
consequently  »c  find  that  coiirai;e  to  die  was  common  in 
Scntna's  time.    'At  that  period  of  laiijuorand  lu\uiv,"  re- 
niarkk  M.  Nisard,  'of  rount>irous  efTtfrninncies,  of  anpctites 
to  which  the  world  could  scarcely  suQicc,  of  perfumeii  Daths, 
of  easy  and  disorderly  intrigues,  there  were  duily  men  of  all 
ranks,  of  all  fortunes,  of  all  aj^cs,  who  released  themselves 
fiMB  their  evils  by  death.  How  wea  it  possible  for  them  to 
avoid  Mieide,  with  no  other  eoniolation  then  the  philosophy 
of  Senera  and  his  theories  on  tho  dclifihts  of  povcrtv? 
Maroellinus  (Sonec,  Ep.,  Ixxvii.)  is  attacked  with  a  painful 
but  curable  malady;  he  is \ouiiy.  lu'b,  lia"!  slaves,  fneiuls. 
cverylhinjj  to  make  hfc  |jlLasaiu— nu  m.itier,  he  cunteives 
Ihi'  fanry  of  the  pleasure  of  dying.     He  assembles  bis 
friewk:  ho  consults  them,  us  if  he  were  going  to  marry. 
He  discusses  with  them  las  project  of  suicide,  and  puis  it  to 
the  vote;  some  advise  him  to  (to  es  he  pleaaei ;  but  a  Stoic, 
a  friend  of  Seneca's  then  presenl^  exhoria  bim  bravely  to 
die;  hie  prioctiwl  reason  is  that  ha  is  enitafij— no  one  con- 
tradicts tne  Stoic.   Be  thanks  his  friends  end  distributes 
money  to  his  slaves.    He  abstains  for  three  daiis  fium  all 
food,and  is  then  carried  into  a  warm  bath,  where  he  (juickly 
i!ic»,  havinj;  muttered  sume  words  on  ihe  pleasure  he  felt  at 
leveling  him»elf  dying.    And  this  pleasure  was  so  littlo  of  an  I 
alTL-ciuiion,  io  much  had  it  become  the  fashion,  that  some  of 
iIr'  akl^IL'ro  Stoics  tbou)j[ht  themselves  bound  to  place  certain 
rcsiiii'tiuiis  on  it.*  (Eludei  tttr  lei  Poilei  Latint,  i.,  p.  CO.) 
And  furtfaer  on.  *Tbey  eommitted  euteide  fnim  eaain,  ftoia 
idfeoais,  ftom  want  or  patience  to  ewe  Ihenselres  of  their 
dK  fur  distraction,  much  in  the  same  way  as  they  killed 
each  other  in  duel  under  Cardinal  Richelieu.'    T)>i!^  throws 
quite  aixjiiher  light  on  the  transaction.    In  fact  his  death 
« UK  like  lais  wi  iimys,  pmiipous,  indatod,  epigrainmanr,  and 
>trikin)5      cumuion  judgment*,  but  bearinj;  no  miiveciuin. 
His  ler»e  aphuristio  style  has  rendered  liim  one  of  the  most 
frrauenlly  quoted  authors  of  antiquity,  and  it  was  Scaliger, 
ve  believe,  who  remarked  that  he  did  more  honour  to  the 
vorks  of  othera  than  to  his  own. 

Besides  his  'niysieal  Quectkins,'  *Epistlea>'  and  various 
noral  treatises,  he  is  the  supposed  author  of  ten  tragedies. 
Ori  ihts  matter  however  there  is  much  dispute,  ^otnu  de- 
chlrul^  til e?"©  tragedies  to  be  the  com|)03ition  of  five  or  si.\ 
^titecas.  Hut  (^uinidiun,  v^liose  authority  is  superior  to 
«:veiyoih(<r  on  the  mailer,  speaks  of  Seneca  without  surname 
or  quahRcatiun,  and  in  quoting  a  verse  from  the  Mecka, 
cites  it  a»  a  verse  of  Seneca,  and  not  of  one  of  the  Seocras. 
iliutU,  Orat^  ix.  2.)  Further,  Quintilian,  in  bti  list  of  the 
Roaan  poets  (x.  1)  (in  which  each  nama  ia  aeeompanied 
\f  a  distinguishing  epithet),  makes  no  mention  of  any 
■utbor  of  these  ten  tragedies ;  but  he  says  of  Seneca,  that 
ho  wrote  oralious,  poems,  epistles,  and  diuluguea,  thus  ap- 
pearing to  include  tne  tragedies  under  the  terra  poems.  The 
srgument  drawn  from  Seneca's  ohu  silence  resi)erting  them, 
or  respecting  any  (xictry  of  his  whatever,  is  but  negative,  and 
i*  nullified  by  Tacitus,  who  distinctly  aaserta  bim  to  have 
written  verses  ever  since  Nero  had  taken  to  write  them. 
{Ann.,  xiv.  dS.)  But  apart  from  these  historical  evidences, 
we  believe  intanial  avtaenea  to  be  quite  sufficient  to  con- 
vince the  most  soeptieal— evjdencaltot  only  of  stvleand  «pi> 
gram,  but  of  uniform  eoineidenee  in  thought  andexpressien. 

Of  the  iiitrin- c  nujr,'.  if  these  tragedies  there  is  as  much 
iliffertnco  of  opiuidu  ul  ibcir  authorship.  They  have  been 
landed  by  rotiiineiitutors  and  abused  by  critics.  Tbey  have 
been  judited  from  a  false  point  of  vic?w.  They  have  been 
'onsidered  as  imitations  of  the  Greek  dramas,  and  have  been 
coniiidered  oi  dramas.  Both  these  points  of  view  are  erro- 
neous. They  wcru  never  written  for  representatimii  but  fbr 
raadtog  aloud.  Tlais  simple  ftct  overturns  all  eriticisnii. 
Not  hnng  intended  fbr  ilw  stage,  any  dramatic  objectien 
tsust  be  unfounded;  nor  could  they  for  the  same  reeson 
have  been  imitations  of  the  Greek,  which  were  written  for 
represenuition.  The  proof  of  this  fact  is  to  bo  seen  in  the 
bisiorv  of  the  Roman  drama  and  literature  by  any  one  who 
k«jks  attentively,  and  is  to  bo  seen  also  by  a  scrutiny  of  the 

pieoos  tbemsdviis.  The  plot  is  often  coacluded  in  the  first 


act-,  but  still  ho  goes  on  through  the  other  four  vrith  great 
patience.  The  wenes  are  nol  linked  together ;  I  lie  incidents 
are  not  pre|>ared.  Now  Seneca  rouhl  not  have  been  igno- 
I  Hint  ol  the  common  rules  of  tragedy,  known  universally  in 
his  day ;  and  if  he  has  not  attended  to  them,  we  are  i^rced 
to  conclude  it  is  with  intention  that  he  has  done  sa 

H  is  tragedies  were  written  to  be  read»  and  they  were  read 
with  great  applause.  Thev  have  not  the  rodest  attempts  at 
dramatic  delineation.  A  storv'  is  clK)^en,  always  a  well 
known  one,  on  which  to  string  descriptions,  doclamations, 
und  epigrams.  The  dialogue  is  tlie  most  appropriate  form 
for  iuch  exhibitions,  and  consequently  he  has  liild  Lis  story 
in  dia!o;;iie.  This  seems  to  us  iho  whole  matter.  Consi- 
dered 111  this  point  of  view,  they  possess  great  merits  of  a 
certain  order.  Their  delineations  are  uniformly  Stoical; 
their  sentiments  elaborated  from  philosophy,  with  Very  littlo 
Itoctry  in  them;  their eptgrams admirable.  Seneea  wasnot 
a  poet  There  was  do  noetry  jMssible  at  his  time,  and  if  it 
had  been.  Seneca's  mitifl  was  of  a  r^tetive,  not  of  an  emotive 
Cii^t.  .'Villi  ;i!!hou<:li  inri3i  of  the  poctrv  in  these  tragedies 
iscrilical,  consi'ions,  an  1  rclleciive  — ulihuugh  we  seldom  see 
that  spontaneiiy  of  thiiu!;hl  und  feeling  which  in  true  poets 
springs  up  fium  the  ^inipiest  reflection — yet  «e  cannot  but 
bo  struck  with  certain  nassagcs  of  unquestioned  power  and 
freshness  both  of  thouglit  and  expres«inn.  There  is  a  mae- 
niflcent  flash  of  dramatic  feeluiff  and  txi  ixs^ion  in  his 
'  CEdipus.'  which  is  worthy  of  SopWles  or  Sbakspere.  and 
not  borrowed  from  the  former,  as  ai»  many  of  hb  beauties 
were.  It  is  when  CEdipus  Ims  put  out  his  own  eyes,  on 
learning  that  his  wife  Jocasta  was  also  his  mother  ( Jucasta 
has  killed  herself,  and  her  corpse  is  befoic  him  on  the 
piound),  and  delermining  to  wander,  blind  as  he  is,  fronj 
r!i>  I  'js,  tho  birthplace  of  his  woes,  he  makes  two  steps  in 
advance,  but  orreikla  himself  for  fear  qf  stumbUng  agaitut 

*  SiMs^  8*  to  autmn  toeUas.' 

Thn  is  very  palbetle,  and  shows  an  intensity  of  dramslie 

consciousness  v  h  cli  we  find  nowhere  else  in  Senera.  It  is 
in  his'Medc.i'  iLat  the  celebrated  prediction  occurs  which 
is  generally  ap]»lied  lo  the  discovery  of  America;  with  what 
critical  propriety,  any  one  may  judge  v»lio  will  take  the 
trouble  of  tuiiiuif;  lo  it.  (' Veiiieiit  aiinis,'  SicJ 

The  tragedies  id"  Seneca  were  translated  into  Kn|;lish  by 
Jasper  Heywood.  sion  of  the  epigrammatist,  bv  Alexander 
Ncyle,  by  John  Studely,  by  Thomas  Nuce^  and  by  Thomaa 
Newton;  uul  there  appeared  a  complete-  edition  in  1 581, 
entitled  'Seneca  his  Tonne  Tragedies,  translated  into  Eng- 
lish.  Mereurii  nutriees  hone'  (Collier,  Ifitt.  Dram.  I\jei., 
iii.,  p.  I  I);  but  the  translators  by  no  means  adhei'e<l  to  ilie 
original,  interpolating  line*,  speeches,  and  chorusses  as  ihey 
thought  fit.  The  editions  of  Seneca  are  very  nuinerous. 
The  most  recent  edition  of  all  his  works  is  the  Bipont,  1809. 

SKNKCA  LAKE.  [New  York.] 

SENECA  INDIANS.   [North  AwxRiCASf  Indians.] 

S£NE'CIO(Aom  sencx,  on  account  of  its  bihery  capi- 
tate seed-doam  vasemblinc;  (he  grey  hairs  of  an  old  man),  a 
genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  natural  order  Cnmpoaitso. 
The  species  of  this  genus  are  very  numerous,  but  are  not 
remarkable  for  either  beauty  or  utility.  The  common 
groundsel  (Sntecio  fulgarit)  is  one  of  the  most  common 
ofwei^s.  [Groundsel.]  The  flower-buds  and  young  tops 
are  gathered  as  food  for  young  binls,  and  especiully  for  do- 
mestic Canary  birds.  S.  taracemcm  (broad- leaved  ground- 
sel) was  used  by  the  Saracens  as  an  application  to  wounds. 
A  few  of  the  species  are  cultivated,  the  most  pleasing  of 
which  arc  ^b.  Af>ra<n/o/iW,  the hleraeium-leaved  groundsel; 
8.  pnudo-China.  the  Chinese  groundsel ;  S.  hatlatut,  the 
sptcenwort-leavetl  groundsel;  &\  eUeant,  the  elegant 
groundsel.  The  two  last  may  be  readily  prop;igated  fiom 
cuttings  or  raised  from  seeds ;  the  two  first  may  be  increased 
by  offsets,  bat  lequiia  to  he aonataotfy  kept  in  the  hot-bed 

of  a  stove. 

SENKKEI.DER,  or  SENNKFEI.DKR,  ALOIS,  the 
son  of  a  performer  at  tho  Theatre  Royal,  Munich,  was  bom 
about  1771  or  1772.  The  history  of  this  persevering  in- 
ventor, and  of  the  diffieultiea  with  which  he  nad  to  atruggle 
in  bringing  the  art  of  litbogiapby  into  auccessflil  and  pro- 
fltable  operation,  aappliaa  an  interesting  illustration  of  the 
power  of  genius  to  oveveome  the  most  adverse  circum- 
stances; it  IS  little  known  to  Ihe  Knglisli  reader,  tlic  only 
source  of  information  with  vkliich  the  writer  is  acquainted 
being  the  autobiography  included  m  the  history  of  his  invef. 

tioos,  of  which  an  Eoiglisb  traasktioa  was  published  in  18 1 9 
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ScrKifvltler,  vthen  young,  was  inclined  to  follow  the  pro- 
ftwion  or  his  father,  who  (ircferrcd  placing  him  at  the  uni- 
venit^ of  IngdUtadl.  where  be  devote'l  hiin!<>eirto  the  study 
of  juruprttdeaoe,  oceutoiully  indulging  hi»  predilection  fur 
the  m»gf»}iy  perfitrauog  at  printe  ib<Mtrea«  and  by  •mploy- 
ing  his  loiture  time  in  dramatic  composition.  In  1789  no 
wrote  ft  corncilv.  caHt-'i!  '  Dii-  ^^'ilIchenkcnncr,'  which  was 
publt»hed.  ami  Uy  wliu  '.i  liu  cU  jiv  1  fifty  tliirnis.  LownEf  his 
fiUliLT  sjjii  af;>T.  he  vKis  cijni[:i'!lf'l,  fuiii  vv.int  'if  )h.'(  uitu;y 
Tueaiis.  to  discontinue  bu  studies;  aii>l  he  tried  fur  i>ouie 
tinio  to  devote  himself  lo  the.sin^e.  Disappointed  in  his 
bopea  ofaucoMSasa  iterformer,  he  resolved  to  try  hi:i  fortune 
aa  an  atttbor,  and  published  a  second  plnv,  which  did  not 

Kbia  BxpatiMa.  Wbila  Ibia  «aa  paiaiac  tbrougb  the  praa. 
lefeldar  made  faimielf  acquainted  with  the  proceaa  of 
printing,  and  became  nt><>irrju<t  of  procuring  the  necessary 
apparatus  fur  printing  his  own  works.  Being  too  poor  to 
gr.i  il)  ilr.i  iloifL'.  lit-  endeavoured  to  discovcf  bauw  other 
mode  ut  pniitiiig,  but  was  defeated  in  several  plans  by  want 
of  means.  One  of  the  projects  he  abandoned  from  this  cause 
waa  a  kind  of  stereotyping.  [Stbhkotypk.]  He  then  tried 
etobiag  on  copper,  but  found  ditliculties  arising  from  his 
waat  or  ptaetical  knovkMlse.  and  atiU  OHwe  fiom  ilie  expeDae 
of  tb«  copper  plates,  vfaieh  bo  ground  and  poliahed  aikar 
using,  to  raako  them  available  for  more  than  000  eoeration. 
To  diminish  this  difficulty,  he  useil  a  piece  of  fine  Kellhoim 
sti>ti'j  I'lr  his  L'xtTi'ist's  ill  \\rjti:ii;  l^wkwards;  and  subse- 
Cjuciitly  iriL-d  pniiiai^lruni  It  insitiud  uf  copper,  though  with- 
t)Ui  imn  h  si.er^-s-i.  Of  this  use  of  stoiif.  luerclva*  a  substi- 
tutt;  iur  copper,  Henefelder  disclaims  the  invention ;  but  his 
experiments  upon  it  were  important,  ait  leading  lo  the  dis- 
covery of  chemical  lithography.  The  neKt  step  towards  this 
discovery  was  occasioned  by  an  incident  which  curiously 
illustiatea  the  aituatioo  of  the  ooedy  inventor.  Being  unae- 
C|uainlad  with  the  oompoittion  qmkI  by  engraver*  for  cover- 

iO((  defective  plai-cs  in  iht'ir  lichitii^-^jiouiKl,  or  onabliHK 
them  to  rectify  misiukus.  bu  hail  iuvfuicda  kind  iif chi'iniL-al 
ink  for  iho  pur|iose,  consisting  of  wax,  soap,  and  luin|)-li'..u'k. 
One  day.  when  he  liad  polished  a  stone  plate  for  etching,  hm 
mother  entered  the  room,  requei>ting  him  to  write  a  bill  for 
the  wiisherwoman,  who  was  waiting  fur  the  linen.  He  found 
that  he  hod  nut  even  a  slip  of  paper  for  the  purpose,  having 
used  alt  in  talitog  proof  iuproMions,  and  that  the  inkatand 
waa  dry ;  and  la  the  matter  waa  urgent,  ho  wioio  the  liat  on 
Ibe  prepared  atone  with  bit  ebemicu  ink,  Intending  to  copv 
it  at  leisure.  Some  time  afterwarda,  when  about  to  clean  off 
this  uriiiiij^.  it  i/i'curred  to  him  that,  by  the  a]i|ilicatnju  nf 
aquatiiriii  ;iriil  wnter,  he  might  etch  the  stone  m)  as  u»  leave 
the  vM  iiiiii;  III  Midiciifiit  iL'hel'lur  priniiiin  IVoiii.  The  expe- 
riment succeeded ;  and  as  soon  as  he  had  bruueht  this  new 
invention  into  a  practical  form,  he  applied  himtelf  to  the 
tneana  of  bringing  it  into  operatioOt  ao  as  to  gain  a  liveli- 
hood by  it. 

Beiog  uoabla  otherwiae  to  raiao  tlio  iieeenary  rapital  for 

the  construction  of  a  press,  the  putebaao  of  atones,  paper.  &c., 

Senefelder  ciilisttd  a*  a  private  in  the  arlilkry.  ;i>  suli-ti- 
tute  f  ir  a  friend,  wlm  promised  biro  a  premium  of  tsv.i  hun- 
dred lioriiis,  with  wiiu-li  Iw  hiipud  to  inuimre  the  nn-uiis  lor 
carrying  ua  his  operations  in  his  leisure  huurs,  until  lie 
could  procure  his  discharge.  With  these  views  he  went  to 
IngoUladt  with  a  party  of  rocruila.  But  bo  was  doomed  to 
diaappointroent ;  for  it  was  diseovtced  that  bo  waa  not  a 
mtive  of  Bavaria,  and  thentforo  oould  uot  serve  without 
a  apecial  licence^  While  at  IngoUtadt,  he  was  led  to  conceive 
the  peculiar  fitness  of  hi.s  new  pri>cess  for  printing  tnusic: 
and  he  suggested  it  to  a  musician  of  the  Elector's  bund, 
named  Ci^fi-snei,  wlio  was  pieiiaiui^  >oiiie  iiiu>il'  fir  pnli'i- 
cation.  In  <  .jnneetnjii  wish  ihia  persuu  a  Jew  Ut>rks  were 
published.  \«hu:h  proved  tlie  capabilities  of  the  art.  The 
elecivir  Cbarlua  Themlore  sent  a  present  of  a  hundred  Horiiis 
to  the  printOta,  and  promised  an  exclusive  privilege  for  the 
oxoreiso  oflbeir  art :  but  the  Electoral  Academy  of  Sciences, 
Vefaiv  wbiidi  S«nof«1dor  laid  a  oopy  of  the  ikat  work,  with 
an  aivount  of  tba  process,  acted  veiy  differaotly.  Ho  had 
mentioned  the  small  cost  of  the  press  as  an  illustration  of 
tlie  ei-  iinrny  i.f  liis  ;iivrhlion.  and  wa-*  t,'neVnu>lv  ili«ap- 
poinleil  «hi-ii,  iii»t(  ad  ,.l  ;in  Iionourafile  iml-uIhui  m  ihu 
•  l  i  aii>aiMi.  iiiM"  ot'  1  lie  S  (McU  ,  lit-  I  ei'ei  ■>  ed  a  pre  eiil  ol  1  w  i  Ive 
lloniiK,  with  ail  iiitiuiatioii  irom  the  vic«-prei>iUcnt  that  his 
memoir  had  been  favourably  received;  and  that,  as  the  ex- 
peii>e  of  the  press  did  not.  according  to  bis  own  Statement. 
cxcKi-<i  6IX  tlonn«.  he  bvpod  •  dottUo  oomponaMioD  would 
aatiafy  bia  expeetatioDB. 


Tlic  promising  aspect  of  alTiiirs  at  t!,i<  Unie,  aimut  1705, 
was  cloude<l  by  the  difficulty  of consiiiK  im,'  a  more  cflicrtil 
press  than  had  been  used  in  the  first  op«riiiions.  A  rolliiit;- 

'  prass  bad  been  \it*^i  in  the  first  instance ;  but  owing  lo  4 
cireumalanca  which  escaped  the  iM»liee  of  Seitcfeldc^.  be 
failed  in  bis  attempt  to  make  a  new  one.  He  tberefeto 
made  a  machine,  in  which  the  pressure  waa  obtained  by  a 
stone  of  three  hundred  |x)unds  weight  falling  from  a  hetfht 
often  feet;  a  phiri  which  produeetl  i,rfA  puiits,  hut  1  r  '-.e 

i  the  iioncs  after  a  few  impressioni.  Hivnif,-  a  narrow  e>4  a,.v 
from  being  kille<i  by  the  falling  »ti;iie  in  ihi-  pfe^s  S. n-?- 
felder  abandoned  it,  and  constructed  another  on  a  different 
principle  Sudi  ohataelea,  aod  the  diflkulty  of  finding  suit, 
able  peiaoiM  to  omploy  in  the  new  process,  brought  tb« 
ettablishalent  into  discredit,  and  prevented  the  pntprtotora 
from  obtaining  their  expected  exciusivo  pririlcgB during  the  | 
life  of  Charles  Theodore. 

Tlie  litbogniphu-  pniuin^liere  allvided  to  appears  1 3 have 
been  mechanical,  *a  S»:nelelder  iniornis  us  that  he  disci*- 
vered  chemical  priniin'.;— the  art  whah  has  smee  attauied 
so  high  a  degree  of  excelleiKC  and  utility — m  1*98.  For 
(he  prioeiplos  of  tins  lK.'auiiful  p^^>^.•>s,  we  must  refer  to  ^ 
LlTftOO&AVBy  [vol.  XIV.,  p.  44h  and  the  history  of  its  in- 
(roduetieu  must  bo  Cnalod  of  venr  brielly.   Some  of  ib«  I 
earliest  specimens  of  ibo  art,  ts  applied  to  t^tonal  aulyocli^  I 
were  executed  under  the  supefintendenco  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  ! 
Sleiner,  diro<-tor  of  the  Royal  Sch  iol  establishments.    In  , 
1799  Sencfelder  obtained  an  exclusive  privilege  for  Havana 
for  fifteen  year*,  and  earned  on  a  considerable  busines<.  | 
employing  ins  two  brothers  and  two  opprentice*.    As  the  ] 
process  was  no  longer  kept  secret,  many  per^  ns  v(»iie<I  the  ' 
uffieOb  amoiig  wiioffl  was  Mr.  Andr6  of  Ottenbacb.    Wub  I 
this  gentleman  Sooofeldor  entered  into  partnership,  and  ' 
eoamcnced  anaogeiBOOta  for  obtaiDingnUoata  and  oaio- 
blisbing  presses  in  Vienna,  London,  nria,  ud  Bedin. 
Wliile  engaged  in  this  project,  he  visited  London,  bat  with* 
rmt  siieceeding  in  his  object.    Unfortunate  circamstarcc* 
led  to  a  haaty  dissolution  of  this  prutiusini:  pa\ :ner!!i  p.  ;n 
IttUO.    For  some  time  afler*anl»,  Mr.  Von  Haril.  wtwj  ir 
described  as  imperial  court  agent,  took  an  active  part  in  pur-  , 
tooting  the  invention,  the  application  of  which  to  cott«rt-  ' 
printing  tboo  Oieited  much  attention.  A  fair  prospect  whirh  ' 
DOW  appoawd  opouiog  for  Sooefirbhir  waa  doetmyed  by  tbc 
derangonont  in  the  cotton-maouiaetute  eautod  by  tho  wa- 
pension  of  commercial  intereouno  between  England  and 
the  Continent,  by  Bonaparte ;  and  aooie  improvements  whsrb 
lie  had  efV.  eled  ill  cal in. -printing  became  useless  to  him  t>f 
bviitg  ilivul;;i.d  hy  a  persmi  e'nployed,  before  a  patent  wi« 
secured  for  iheni.    In  1-tJii  an  exieiisive  lithouraphi'-  esi:- 
blishmcnt  was  formed  at  Munich,  by  Sencfelder.  in  rvr,- 
neciion  with  Baraa  AtOtilt  and  others.   This  partnership 
lasted  about  four  years,  during  which  period  a  great  vaneij 
of  works  wore  executed ;  some  of  them  ftr  the  goremnoni. 
Several  other  lithographic  oatabliahmenio  wore  also  in  cm» 
cessful  operation  in  1609,  when  Senefblder  ohiatnod  aa 

eiij^a^'enient   \vhadi  ie\*,iided    hiiu  tor  the  \ .li ^s:■, ;.tle»  ,.f  ' 
tho  tariy  |iatt  of  his  career,  and  placed  hiia  la  <:i,au!urtable 
circuuistances  for  the  leniau.iier  nf  h.s  hfe.    A  lithographir 
otiice  was  formed  abuui  llial  liuie  tor  printing  lh<*  pl.Atis  '.T 
a  new  survey  of  the  kingdom,  of  which  a  great  number  lieie 
required.  Osting  to  an  intrigue,  tlie  supciiiitt-nd«rivce  of  tbi» 
work  was  uot.  in  tho  tiat  instance,  gtvcu  to  Scnefuldcr;  but 
in  Oelober.  16U9,  he  was  appointed  lo  tbc  ofllce  of  inapeclM- 
of  the  Royal  Lithographic  Eslabltthnout.  with  a  salary  uf  i 
fifteen  hundred  tloriiis  per  annum,  and  with  (HTmissiuii  to  ' 
carry  on  his  private  business  also.  Tlie  subse4ucnt  impro«  f^-  ' 
roents  cflectetl  by  Senefeldcr  «ne  aitnhuud  l>v  hnns^df  r  .  ' 
the  ease  and  independence  \il),i  li  ili.s  lu  iuuuablo  «ngap> 
metil  atf  oded. 

As  early  a»  1809  Sencfelder  had  commenced  a  collcvijon. 
of  specimens  to  illu!>ti  ate  an  account  of  his  invention  ,  hui 
circumstances  impedetl  the  cumpletiun  of  the  work,  wbKb 
might  probably  never  have  been  finiabed  hut  for  the  e%er> 
tions  of  Mr.  Von  Schlichtegroll,  director  of  the  Royal  Ara- 
demy  of  Mnnich.  who,  in  1616  and  1817,  published  scvcrU 
li-;ters  on  ilie  si.lijtct,  ui^^nif;  ilic  (luldiratniii  of  a  work  Xhz,l 
iiwuld  iH'rpeiuate  the  ineuior\  of  the  iiiwrilion,  and  !»et  a! 
rest  t  oe  ei  I  i/i'.ei>',is  r(iniin.rs  tlieii  p.ev  ik  nl  ou  the  j.uhjt,T.-l 
Senefelder  tiieretoro  wrote  and  pubiislied  an  acconnl  of 
his  inventions  and  discoveries,  with  a  preface  bv  Voft 
Schlichtegrull,  and  a  dedR'aliuii  to  the  king  of  B^asajTA. 
This  work  was  shortly  translated  both  into  Kreucb  tuid  Bng> 
lisb,  the  latter  translation  betog  published  by  AckcrmaBii. 
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ill  irfly.  iti  a  r(u:\rto  volume,  cnliUdi  '  A  Complete  Cour«e 
of  Lilbograph},'  ^Sc<-,  h  has  no  pretens^ni  lu  litt-rary  iu>.-i  it, 
Lutratinot  tail  to  prove  interesling  u  a  isiinpleanii  circum- 
lUnlial  recurd  of  the  experiments  and  dtfljcullies  attending 
the  invention  of  a  hii^bly  important  art.  It  COten  OliQUtely 
into  private  circumstances :  but,  as  remarked  in  the  prefoee 
b]r  hi*  IHend,  *  In  tlw  httUnrv  of  an  imporiut  iAvention, 
ninutnwM  emnot  lt«  <«Hea  ti  defeeL  How  tntereslinf; 
would  It  be  to  read  nil  tlit»  private  cireumslancci  of  the  livi-s 
of  Jobti  Gullenberg,  or  John  Faiistu*,  if  a  itui  rauvc  of  tiiL- 
orii^in  of  l\ p'lgi  aiiliy.  Mmilar  to  this  of  the  origin  of  hiho- 
graphy,  weri-  iii  uxtsteiicc'  Tim  illustrations  of  various 
styles,  sotnt-  nf  which  are  curious,  add  to  the  value  of  the 
work,  to  which  is  pretixed  a  portrait  of  Scnefelder.*  -TIm 
bitter  part  of  the  work  contains  a  valuabk>  t>«>dy  of  iostruo 
tion  for  the  pnciice  of  tbe  different  branches  of  ibe  art. 

The  rapid  extensioD  of  lithography,  even  belbre  the  pub- 
lication of  this  book,  must  have  been  highly  gratifying  to 
the  inventor,  who  observed  on  this  subject, '  1  esteem  myself 
happy  in  seeing,  in  ray  own  hrc-tiini-.  the  value  of  my  inven- 
tion no  universally  appiLciau-'l ;  ntnl  in  liaviiif^  invsclf  been 
alili'  to  nttuui  111  ii  a  (K-^tl'i'  i>f  rri'ctioti  which,  in  ii  thuu- 
■^Mtd  ttUicr  inventions,  has  not  been  reached  till  long  after 
the  death  of  tite  first  inventor.'  In  l^ilO  the  Society  for 
the  EncourageiQeot  of  Art4.  &c  in  London,  spontaneoiuljr 
voted  their  ^d  uradal  to  Senefelder,  as  Ibo  inTCOIor  of  U- 


snefeldef  married  ahont  the  time  of  hb  appointment  to 

tile  odicp  in  whicli.  wc  believe,  he  spent  the  remainder  of 
hti  liff.  Hedica  at  >Munich,  Feb.  26,  1834,  in  his  fiijnl 
yeur. 

SENEGAL  is  the  name  of  a  large  river  in  Western 
Africa,  which  enters  the  Atlantic  by  two  embouchures  be- 
tween 16"  ftO*  end  16°  30'  N.  tat.  It  is  tbe  larcest  river  of 
Sencigaiiibia,  and  drains  near!/  half  the  aatftce  of  that 
rwatrf»  Hm  aattem  and  maat  aaonntaiiioiia  nvta  of  Sene- 
gambia.  tfeeae  which  lie  between  10*  and  IS*  N.  lot.  and 
between       and  12*  W.  long.,  ore  traversed  by  numerous 


short  viistance  from  the  mountains,  until  it  joins  iht  ll.i  Fing, 
al'u  i  having  run  more  than  300  miles.  From  the  siiuih  it 
is  juiitcd  by  the  Kokorro,  which  exfeeds  200  miles  in  length. 
The  union  of  the  Ba  Fing  wuh  the  Ha  Woolima  takes  place 
near  U"  lo'  N.  lal.  and  10°  3o'  W.  long.,  and  from  this 
place  the  river  is  culled  Senegal.  A  bout  19  miles  below  the 
imion  of  iia  branches,  the  Senepl  contains  a  calaract,  ealled 
the  FeToo  Falls,  which,  aeeordlng  to  the  slalement  of  Gol< 
IjiTi y,  is  80  foet  high.  In  this  part  the  river  runs  norlh- 
wi  si,  hilt  it  s  )on  turns  to  ihc  west,  and,  nt  the  distance  of 
ahout  liio  niilos  hi-hiw  Fi'lnn  Falls,  it  is  joine^l  fruni  ihu 
liouth  by  the  Ba  Faieiue,  which  tlows  taure  than  idU  miles, 
and  is  navigable  for  a  conniderablc  distance  from  its  mouth 
during  the  rainy  season.  Some  miles  farther  down  tbe 
Senegal  is  joined  by  a  small  river,  which,  ncroiding  to  the 
statement  of  Mollien,  originates  in  a  lake  called  Tiali,  from 
which  another  river,  the  Nerieo.  tssues  in  a  sonthern  di- 
rection, and  falls  into  the  Gambia.  Thus  durini:  tlic  lainv 
season  a  natural  watcr  communicatiun  exists  hitwcLU  ihij 
largest  rivers  of  Si'n>--;aiuhi;i.  But  wi-  must  oh-erve.  iliat 
bolli  Mtinpo  Pai  k  ami  Gray,  who  travtUud  very  near  to  the 
common  oin^iii  of  thi'st-  two  rivers,  do  not  mention  such  a 
circumstance.  After  having  been  joined  by  this  small  river, 
whose  name  is  not  mentioned,  the  Senegal  leaves  the 
mountainous  and  billy  country  of  Senegambia,  and  enters 
a  plain  whioh  oxienwi  lo  its  very  emboueharss.  In  this 
plain  its  eotirsa  is  first  to  tho  north-weal*  and  aftorwaida  to 
the  west.   In  this  part  its  course  is  extremely  tortoous,  the 

w  indings  of  the  river  ''i"  'V'  =t  numerous  as  t-j  rn  iV,.  Us  course 
douhle  tho  lon;;th  v\  hich  ii  wouM  hav  e  if  it  taii  m  a  straight 
line.  In  lliat  ]iatt  of  its  course  vvhirh  lies  to  the  west,  the 
Senegal  divides  into  two  large  arras,  which  reunite  after 
having  been  separated  for  a  distance  exceeding  a  hundred 
miles.  These  two  arms  enclose  two  ialaods»  caite^I  Bilbos 
and  Morfil.  which  have  an  average  width  of  ais  miles,  and 
are  separated  from  ono  another  by  a  nanov  ami  of  the 
river.  The  northern  or  principal  arm  preserret  the  name  of 

Senegal,  and  the  souihtrn  is  ru!!od  Morfi!.  or  tlie  River  of 


nvers,  which,  by  their  union,  form  the  Senegal.    The  j  Elepluuils"  Teeth,  on  aceonnt  of  the  gre.it  number  ofelc- 


Inrgestor  those  branches  are  the  Ba  Woolima  and  the  I5a 
Fing.  TTte  last-mentioned  river  is  justly  considered  liie 
IKitii  ipal  branch,  as  it  tiaverses  a  much  greater  extent  of 
country  than  tho  mhvr  rivers  before  it  joins  them-  It 
riles,  aceosdiiig  to  the  statement  of  MoUien,  noar  10°  3U' 
N.  let  and  Ir  45'  W.  lone.,  in  the  mountain-rango  which 
aoehMes  the  elevated  table-land  of  Foofa  Jallon  on  the 
uath.  and  divides  the  waters  which  fall  into  the  Ba  Fing 
from  those  which  join  the  Kabba,  one  of  the  largest  rivers 
"T  Sierra  Leone.  Tiie  Ra  I'mu;  flows  fir?;!  Croiii  north  to 
S'julii,  but  il  soon  turiii  eastward,  and  passes  at  a  little 
dwiaiire  to  the  south  of  Tirahj.  the  cjpilal  of  Fo  jta  .Jal- 
lon. Soon  afierwarda  it  runs  north,  and  in  that  direction 
It  travor.^es  the  south-oastem  portion  of  the  plain  of 
Fooia  Jallon.  Afler  a  course  of  hardly  mora  than  30  miles 
It  enteim  tho  mountains  wbieh  divido  rcola  Jallon  fram  the 
Wildemoss  of  Jallon  Kadoo^  CSdni^,  who  pasted  it  not  far 
fma  Ba  Fits,  and  the  place  whoro  it  enters  the  mountain- 
ri-gion,  found  that  it  ran  with  great  r  •  l-  v  hetwn  n  dark 
granite  rocks  from  which  its  name  (Black  iiiveri  is  said  to 
be  ilei  iveil  At  (his  place  it  was  about  100  ftct  vvule.  and 
the  depth  varied  between  12  and  lH  inches.  Having  passed 
through  the  mountains  in  a  north-eastern  direction,  it 
turns  north,  and  enters  a  less  mountainous  country,  which 
B  traverses  in  a  north  bv  west  direction  to  its  confluence 
with  tho  Ba  Woolima.  Mungo  Park*  oa  his  return  from 
Bambarra.  passed  tho  Ba  Fing  near  12*  N.  lat„  at  the  town 
af  Manna,  by  a  bridge  of  bamboos,  of  singular  construction, 
of  which  he  has  given  a  sketch  in  the  account  of  his  first 
J  inicy.  Tiu'  Ba  Fing  is  joined  by  some  large  tributaries. 
•li  vkbii  li  the  Furkouiua  runs  more  ihar.  130  miles.  The 
foursc  of  tiie  Ba  Fing  lo  its  junction  with  the  Woohroa  ex- 
ceeds -itJO  miles.  Tho  other  groat  branch  of  the  Senegal, 
the  Ba  Woolima,  ri»es  above  350  miles  from  the  source  of 
the  Ba  Fing.  to  the  north-east,  at  the  eastern  extremi^  of 
the  mountain-range  which  sepaiBiea  Senegambia  nom 
Saodan,  and  at  nu  great  distance  from  the  baoka  of  tho 
Joliba.  or  Quorra,  near  1.1°  N.  lat.  and  C*  ^O*  W.  h»ng.  lis 
I  is  iral  to  the  north-wost,  and  then  nearly  west,  at  a 
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[jtiants  which  are  said  to  live  on  its  banks.  After  the  two 
urins  of  ilie  Senegnl  have  rcuintctl.  it  Hows,  cliipfly  in  one 
channel,  f  ir  more  than  C"  miles,  but  m  ai'proaching  the  tea, 
it  divides,  near  Faf,  into  two  arms.  The  principal  arm  con- 
linues  westward  to  the  sea.  The  other  arm,  which  is  ealled 
Sa'^nierai,  runs'i'UUth,  and  then  south-west,  and  rejoins  tho 
principal  arm  after  a  course  of  nearly  iO  miles,  sJmost  oppo- 
site the  town  of  &  Louia.  The  ntmcipal  arm,  having  ap- 
proache<I  the  sea  vrithin  six  niles,  divides  again.  The 
smaller  branch,  vvlneli  is  called  the^Marigot  de  Marigouines, 
or  the  Hiver  uf  (he  Muskitos.  runs  in  a  liurtli-vvesl  direction 
until  it  falls  into  the  sea:  it  may  be  navigated  by  small 
coasting  vessels  of  sixty  tons  burden.  The  larger  branch,  or 
the  proper  Senegal,  turns  south  by  we.^l,  and  Ilowmg  nearly 
parallel  to  tho  beach,  gradually  approaches  theses.  Between 
the  river  and  the  Atlantic  there  is  a  strip  of  low  land,  nearly 
level,  and  covered  witbsaud:  it  is  ealled  the  Point  of  Bar> 
bary.  and  gmdually  dirainiahes  hi  width,  so  that  opposite 
the  island  and  town  of  S.  I>uuis  it  is  less  than  300  yards 
across.  About  five  miles  farther  south  it  terminates  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river.  Tlie  tract  of  l.mrl  enclosed  by  ilie 
Senegal  and  Saguemi  consists  of  many  isilaiids,  two  of 
winch  are  of  considerable  extent,  ami  separated  from  one 
another  by  an  arm  wlm  h  branches  off  from  the  Saguerai  and 
joins  the  Senegal.  The  northern  island  is  eallra  Beqoio^ 
and  tbe  southern  Bifecbe.  These  islands  are  entirely  oo> 
vered  with  wood,  and  in  tho  wet  season  a  great  portion  of 
them  is  laid  under  water.  Tlie  conrse  of  the  Senegal,  as  Jhr 
as  it  runs  southward,  is  nearly  forty  miles  long ;  but  its  waters 
in  few  places  run  in  oiie  channel,  tho  middle  of  tho  river 
being  occupied  by  a  string  of  islands,  some  of  which  arc 
several  miles  in  length,  and  in  some  places  tnore  than 
half  a  mile  in  width.  Even  after  Us  junction  with  the 
Saguerai  the  eastern  banks  continue  to  be  skirled  by 
islands.  The  greatest  depth  of  the  river  is  generally  found 
to  be  west  of  tno  islands.  Its  currents  ate  very  rapid,  and 
contain  a  htrgo  quantity  of  sand,  which,  when  brought  to  the 
see.  meets  theswell  of  the  ocean,  and  is  thrown  back  towaidii 
the  land.  Thus  a  bar  has  been  furroed  across  the  mouth  uf 
the  river,  on  which  there  is  very  little  water,  except  at  ono 
plac,',  w  here  the  currents  have  forced  a  passii^e  ihiough  the 
sniuU:  this  i<  called  tho  Pass  of  the  Bar;  il  i*  generally 
about  2  >0  yards  w  ide  and  15  feet  deep,  but  these  dimensions 
aro  subject  to  change.  Only  vessds  drawing  I'i  foot  water 
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can  pus  throu);1i  tliis  entrance  of  the  river,  as  the  surplus 
is  necessary  for  the  pitching  of  the  Te»sels  which  is  produced 
by  the  strong  swell  of  ihu  sea.  The  mouth  of  the  river  was 
formerly  two  miles  fartlMr  south  thnn  it  i<i  at  present.  In 
181'i  an  unusually  exteniiTt  iiuuidatiun  oueiied  ilie  preionl 
imittlh,  tbfiMiBb  tm  nunnr  sands  of  the  Point  of  Barbary, 
»nd  lbs  old  month  was  olmait  eotinl^  filled  up  with  sand. 

As  a  navi^iMu  river  the  Senegal  »  far  inferior  to  the 
Gambia;  for  ilu<  Gambia  has  nu  such  obstacles  at  its  mouth, 
and  ihe  Senetral  is  niucli  infi-rior  tn  it  in  depth,  and  no  full 
of  shoals  tliat  It  cannot  be  navigaleil  by  large  rivt»r-barKes 
in  llie  firy  sous^jn.  Gray  slate*  tliat  at  the  end  of  tlie  ilry 
■ea»on  it  is  only  eighteen  incii«!i«  deep  near  Bakcl,  or  Ba- 
quelle,  the  fartnett  of  the  French  i«ttlcmcnts.  The  aacent 
of  the  Senegal  it  only  nnoticaUe  in  the  wet  leason,  and 
even  then  the  wnage  w  how  and  tedkMia*  partly  on  account 
of  the  nipidily  of  ibe  current,  and  vnrtly  beotUM  of  the  nu- 
neroas  windmf^s.  It  may  indeed  be  ascended  to  a  greater 
dist.ince  itian  ihe  Gambia,  to  tlie  foot  of  the  Feloo  rail-, 
wlucli  are  niure  ihnn  500  miles  from  itsmuutli ;  but  in  jjencial 
it  is  (jtily  navii;ated  to  the  ra  nilh  of  the  Falenn'.  The  river 
btigiuft  to  ii>e  sutue  weeks  after  the  rains  ba^e  tel  in,  gene- 
rally in  ibe  first  week  of  Juno;  sometimes  it  attains  the 
height  of  4U  ftiet  above  its  lowest  level  at  Bakel,  but  lower 
down  it  doea  notfiie  aohish.  It  attains  it§  highest  level  in 
the  month  of  Anguei.  and  begina  to  fail  about  the  middle 
of  Se||teniber.  In  November  or  the  beginning  of  December 
it  again  enters  its  bod.  The  inundations  produced  by  the 
rise  appear  to  be  meat  eztoneive  along  the  lower  part  of  its 
course.  eapoeiaUy  when  the  itl«nd$  of  Bllboe  aiid  Morfil 

occur. 

(Golberrj's  Travis  in  A/nra;  Muneo  Park's  Trarfh  in 
the  Inltrinr  DutricU  (\f  Africa;  Mollien's  Travels  in 
^ffica  III  the  Sourcei  fif  Ihe  Senegal  and  Gambia ;  Gray's 
and  Dochard's  Traveli  in  IVettem  Africa;  Savisoy**  and 
Correard's  Narrative  of  a  Voyage  to  Senegal ;  am  OtUli6's 
TlrawU  lArtnuA  OuUnU  j^ftiea  to  Timbuctoo.) 

SBNBGAMBIA  is  a  term  adopted  by  {tcoKraphers  to  in- 
dicate  a  part  oftlie  western  coast  of  Northern  .Africa,  but  it 
lias  not  always  been  applied  to  the  same  extent  cif  country. 
C)ri<^inally  it  was  only  used  to  indicate  the  countries  which 
lie  between  the  Senegal  and  Gambia, from  the  nsmw  of  which 
two  rncrs  the  term  iia.s  been  composed,  or  ratlu  r,  only  the 
tract  between  the  European  establishments  on  the  banks  uf 
thaie  rivers,  for  the  country  itself  was  almost  entirely  un- 
known in  Europe  nearly  to  ibe  end  of  the  last  oentuiy.  It 
is  tme  that  this  part  of  the  African  coast  waa  viaited  by 
Hanno,  the  Carthaginian  admiral,  and  that  it  waa  asain  dis- 
covered  by  the  Portuguese  in  the  fifteenth  ccnIury,T)elween 
1  t  l  lund  I  10'.'.  [Akhica,  vol.i.,  p,  1  T  l  ]  The  Purlu';ue=ea!so 
funued  several  eoiiinierrial  eatabl ishnienis  nenr  tlie  mouths 
of  the  principal  rivers,  but  they  were  neglected  after  the 
route  to  the  East  Indies  had  biscu  di<»r:overcd  by  Vaico  de 
Gama  (1497).  The  French  and  the  English  next  tried  to 
get  a  footing  there,  and  the  French  acquired  the  Senejijal 
■bout  107a.  and  the  English  the  Gambia  in  16S6.  They 
flirmeU  aettlemenu  at  the  noulha  of  tbete  riters.  and  their 
merehantt  began  to  trade  on  the  banln,  forming:  depdts  for 
their  goods  nt  certain  places.  The  remotest  Kreiu  h  com- 
mercial cslahlislimerii  was  at  S.  Joseph  or  Makannali,  not 
very  far  b»low  the  Feloo  Falls,  and  the  English  advanced 
by  decrees  to  Haracouda,  some  miles  below  the  last  nipids 
of  ihe  Gambia.  Thus  the  course  of  these  rivers  and  the 
countries  immediately  adjacent  to  their  banks  were  tixploied. 
but  nuthmg  further  waa  known  up  to  the  year  1788,  when 
an  auociation  waa  formed  in  Londun  for  promoting  the  dis- 
eovery  of  the  interior  parts  of  A  frica.  The  year  before,  the 
wlllement  of  Sierra  Leone  had  been  made  for  the  negro 
alavea  who  had  obtained  their  Aeedom  in  the  West  Indies. 
Sinei-  that  period  ihe  interior  ofWe^tern  .Africa  has  been  ex- 
plored by  several  travellers.  Houghton  traversed  it  in  )7'J0 
and  1791.  from  the  banks  of  the  Gambia  in  a  nortii-ejujtern 
direction,  but  he  di  l  not  add  much  to  the  information  then 
existing  respecting;  the>e  countries,  as  be  was  killed  in  the 
town  of  Yarrow  in  Ludamar,  before  he  had  sent  a  detailed 
aoeount  of  his  travels.  ^Vinterb>>ttom  set  out  in  I7'J4,  from 
the  Atmth  of  the  river  Nuueior  Kakoondy,  and  went  as 
Ibi  eait  aa  Timbq,  the  capital  of  FooU  Jallon;  and  he  first 

Eve  us  some  aeoount  of  that  part  of  Western  Africa, 
ungo  Park,  between  the  years  1795  and  1797,  succeednl 
in  travtr»ing  the  countries  drained  by  the  upp«;r  hi-anches  of 
the  Senegal,  and  in  reaching  the  i>anks  of  the  Joliba  or 
Niger.  Aa  he  took  diflMmtt  iond*  in  going  nd  Mttmiiig, 


a  nonsiderable  part  of  the  coiintrit*^  on  tire  Senegal  and 
Gambia  rivers  was  explored  by  him,  and  he  collecl«id  much 
valuable  infui mation  respecting  thosi;  parts  which  he  did 
not  am.  This  intrepid  traveller  considerably  enlarj^cd  our 
information  bybia  second  journey  (1909),  when  he  agjm 
chose  a  differant  route  thratigh  the  eottntriea  drained  by  the 
Senegal.  [Pahk.  Mtnmo.]  Hts  ^ih.  vtA  the  ibrealcn- 
ing  aspect  which  the  war  with  France  nssumol  at  thi> 
period,  put  a  stop  to  the  zeal  of  the  Engliiih  for  discovers  m 
Afiica ;  but  after  the  return  of  the  ikmcc.  the  Eni^luli 
(•nvprnrocnt,  « i>liin<^  to  o|  en  a  trade  l>elvM<  ii  ihc  couiiitic^ 
on  the  Jol  ba  and  the  si-tttemcnts on  the  G.iiiilu.i, sol  on  fooi 
a  great  expedition  for  that  purpose,  which  «a«  »urc«.-a»ively 
conducted  by  Pcddie,  Campbell,  and  Gray,  lliough  this  expe- 
dition did  not  aooomplish  its  ol^ert,  it  traversed  a  great  pert 
of  Sene<;nmbia  in  ailTerent  directiona  (between  I8i7-sax 
and  collected mueh  intcrestinf;  information.  Denban  and 
Clapperton  •ueeeeded  in  penetrating  from  Tripoli  thratigb 
the  Great  De-ert,  and  reaching.;  H<irnoii  in  S.wKl.m.  win  i  .\ 
thej  advanced  a*  far  westward  as  Sackaloo  (  ne.ir  j  E.  lot.g  > 
Before  these  journeys  were  accomplislied,  l>aing  set  out 
(I8i2)  from  Sierra  I.©on«».  and  reached  the  town  of  TimUi 
by  a  different  route  from  that  chosen  by  Wmterbotiura  sod 
Campboll.  After  the  return  of  Denbam  and  Cbppertoo, 
the  British  made  lift  Other  attempt  to  pcit«.<lraUf  to  the 
Joliba  by  the  dangeiotis  nmte  through  Sensmmbia,  aa  ihey 
had  ibrmed  •  plan  of  Teaching  it  by  anotber  way.  wfaien 
Willi  nearly  accomplished  by  Clapperton  and  Lander.  In 
the  mean  time  the  French  had  begun  to  explore  these  coun- 
tries. MoUiL-n.deparlini^  {  1m  I  from  St.  l>iui».  traversed  llic 
whtde  eouniry  hetwten  ilie  nuiutli  of  the  rner  Senegal  and 
the  sources  of  the  Gambia,  crossing  the  routL--.  of  ihc 
British  travellers.  He  went  as  far  as  Tinibo  The  attempt 
of  Beaufort,  in  1824.  to  reach  the  Johla  <lid  not  succeed, 
and  added  little  to  our  knowledge  of  the  oouutry,  aa  be  did 
not  go  farther  than  Bakol  on  the  SeoogaL  UalUi^  liew< 
over,  in  his  great  jmirnif,  traveraed  the  oountiy  between 
the  liter  Nun«t  and  Sierra  Leone  in  1827,  and  after  baring 
passed  the  Ba  Fing,  or  Si  regal,  not  far  from  it*  sourr«. 
reached  Timbuctoo,  nrui  remmed  to  Eurojie  by  the  Great 
Desert,  and  through  the  empire  of  Morocco. 

By  these  numerous  journeys  wo  have  acquired  a  tolerablT 
exact  notion  of  the  natural  features  and  productive  poweri 
of  the  countries  of  Western  Africa  which  are  drained  by  lb* 
rivers  whose  mouths  arc  found  between  the  embouchure  of 
the  Senegal  (IS*  30' N.  laL)  and  the  island  of  Sherfeoio 
{:■'  30' N.  Int.).  Cottsntently  witb  this  infbrmation.  «« 
shall  divide  these  countries  into  two  uni>'|iiul  [irirts,  an<l 
name  the  northern  and  larger,  ur  tli.it  wlm  h  a  iliained  bv 
the  ri\ers  that  en  I  t-r  the  sea  north  of  Cape  \  erga  ( 10*  2u' 
N.  lat  ),  Si  neg.iriibui,  and  the  southern  and  »roaller  part, 
.Sierra  l.i  <nie.  The  tli\ iding  line  between  the»e  two  coun- 
tries begins  at  Cape  Vergii,  n  bunco  it  extends  in  an  ca&t- 
iiorth-cast  direction  to  tlib  sources  of  the  river  Nufics,  and 
thence  eastward  to  those  uf  th«  rivora  Rio  Grande  and 
Gambia.  Near  the  latter  terminaies  the  defstcd  MM»> 
land  of  Poota  JaUon,  in  which  all  the  larger  rivers  of  Senr- 
gambta  take  their  rise,  and  where  probably  also  Ibe  sourr<-« 
of  the.Toliba  or  Qunrra  are  foui  d.  Towards  the  east  Sene- 
gainb^a  is  supp<i»ed  to  comprehend  all  the  ronntries  drained 
by  the  numerous  upper  branches  of  tin-  Senc^-il.  and  \>> 
extend  to  the  high  land  which  separates  them  f mm  the 
countries  on  Ihe  banks  of  the  Upper  Joliba.  A  conlinuoui 
tidge  of  high  land  extends  aUing  the  northern  side,  and 
close  to  the  banks  of  iho  Ba  Woolima,  or  osslcrn  brandl  «f 
the  Senegal,  feom  ila  source  io  iu  junction  with  the  Ba  Fine 
or  weelem  branch ;  and  this  ridge  eonsUtutes  the  north- 
eastern  boundary  of  Sencgambia.  Farther  west  the  \  -J.\cs 
of  the  river  Senegal,  which  is  bordered  on  the  north  by  ihe 
great  desert  of  trie  Sahara,  is  considen-d  to  Ik-  the  most 
'  nortliern  country  belonging  to  Sent'gauibia.  The  AtUniic 
;  Ocean  washes  its  western  shores,  constituting  a  coast-imf 
which  probably  exceeds  a  thousand  miles  in  length.  The 
countries  enclosed  within  these  boundaries  cover  aa  aim 
exceeding  200.000  square  milss;  so  that  Senegambm  any 
be  compared  with  mnco  m  extent.  Phmn  Cbpe  Verdo.  Us 
roost  western  point,  in  17"  30'  W.  long.,  it  extends  vastwari 
to  the  source  of  the  Ba  Wodima.  which  lies  near  6'  4o'  \V 
long.,  throujjh  a  sp.arc  about  -JhO  miles  in  l<  ni:ili,  Cajn. 
ViTfja,  its  iuo.st  southern  point,  is  in  10"  20'  N.  lai.,aud  U«* 
valioy  of  the  Senegal  apMtmehM  in  «»•  parte  to  tb« 
rallelof  WN.Uil.  ^ 
SeoatBakin  compnhMidi  n  kiwar  ami  n 
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higher  counln'.  Tho  lower  country  lies  along  the  tlwres 
of  tin'  hfM,  nin!  tin-  lui^hcr  extends  over  tho  interior. 
Tlw  flivirlin'^  line  belwuen  lliese  Iwo  larifo  regions,  which 
are  nc;uly  ui\ua\  in  cxiunt,  is  tolerably  wfil  diMormiiied  by 
«  line  drawn  iiom  iJap«  Vergn  to  Debukko  on  the  Nufics 
and  Kado  on  the  Rio  Grande  towards  tho  north-east,  and 
then  toward*  lha  north  lo  the  rapids  of  the  Gambia  above 
Baiacmidt,  wbenw  it  extends  again  in  a  north-eastern 
directiun  to  Biikel  on  Ui«  SenanL  Though  the  higher 
region  is  generally  the  more  fertile  and  more  populous,  the 
several  par^ii  oT  boili  regions  dtlTer  greatly  in  fcrtiiity. 

T7te  Cttinitrt)  I  rhrfen  the  Senegal  and  Gawiiia.  -  The 
N.illcy  i>f  tliol.  iwrr  SL-nognl  uonsisis  properly  of  tho  bot- 
hnn  which  extends  along  its  course  on  both  sides  of  tlic 
riTcr  from  iUnoulh  to  Bakel.  It  is  subject  to  inundations 
during  the  niny  aatson,  daring  which  the  river  in  some 
placM  riict  40  feet  above  U*  lowest  tovd*  In  some  places 
ihia  faonon  it  perbapt  not  wm  tbao  five  or  mttn  wide, 
bat  in  nthera  H  tpreade  out  to  1 5  or  even  f  0  tnilee.  At  the 
subsoil  consists  of  n  V-iihi  siitid,  whirh  is  covLtoil  with  allu- 
vi'iil  matter,  it  o]'pi>sc?i  Ultlo  resisti\n<"e  to  thu  rapul  current 
uf  tlui  rucr,  iiml  heiKc  tlie  Senegal  frequently  divides  its 
waters,  and  furniii  Vtna»  wltich  a^^i'^  reunite.  Thtis  the 
river  bottom  is  chiefly  comi'osed  of  a  »U(  Ci  s-ii)n  of  i^maUei 
and  larger  islands,  frequently  intersected  by  narrow  chan- 
nels. These  arms  of  the  river,  called  mangpt*.  are  almost 
eeantbMa  on  the  loutbem  banks  of  the  river  west  of  13"  W. 
loiif.  The  main  current  of  the  Senegal  runs  in  the  eban- 
iiel  which  bonlrrs  on  the  Sahara,  and  on  the  north  of  it  the 
mari^ruts  ore  not  lumu'i  uus,  nor  of  great  extent.  The  whole 
It  ittom  is  of  great  fcrtiiity.  In  its  natural  state  it  covered 
with  forest:*,  mainly  coniistinfj  of  trees  of  iintneiise  sife, 
which  occupy  iliu  greatest  i^art  uf  it,  the  cuUiv;>tcil  places 
being  n^iiiier  numerous  nor  extensive,  though  they  yield 
rich  cto^s  uf  ricOb  millet,  maize,  cotton,  and  tobacco.  The 
poDuhition  is  not  great,  wbiob  may  be  attributed  to  the 
uoMaltht  ne«s  of  the  dtntate  daring  and  after  the  rainy 
tCAv)n. 

Butween  tlie  muitli  of  tho  Seitcgaland  that  of  the  Gambia, 
ainl  ne.n!  V  .Tt  et|vial  distances  from  each,  lies  Capo  Verdo 
0  4'  4u'  Jsi.  lat.),  a  wide  projecting  promontory.  Us  western 
extremity  is  a  mass  of  roi  k-^  of  moderate  elevation  and  vol- 
t  i!i-c  ori^'in.  In  its  character  it  greatly  resembles  the  Cape 
Verde  I,liin<!\  which  are  nearly  500  miles  from  it  in  the 
Atlantie  Ooean.  The  northern  descent  of  this  isolated  mass 
is  rather  steep,  and  at  its  eastern  extremity  are  two  bills 
rising  about  600  feet  above  the  sea:  they  are  called  ma- 
mrliet,  or  paps,  and  serve  as  a  beacon  to  mariners.  From  \ 
tln'«e  hills  the  rocks  descend  irnuluaUy  to  the  we<t  and 
»iiUlh.  Hie  central  parts  of  this  tr.icl  have  a  moderately 
fertile  soil,  winch  is  well  cultivated,  and  produces  larye 

Juantitiea  of  cotton,  two  kinds  of  millet,  and  French  beans, 
be  itnoaltiv«iad  districts  are  used  as  paitniv-gnMUub  for 
ntlla,  or  are  eoTored  with  briars.  In  some  parts,  espeeially 
towards  the  western  extremttri  there  an  manv  large  baobab- 
trees,  and  in  others  dates  and  ptiw-apples.  This  small  tract 
contains  al>out  lO.OUO  inhabitants. 

CajKT  \'ci<lo  constitutes  the  point  of  separation  between 
lw*>  coast  tracts  which  ihfTer  -.Teatly  in  natunil  features  and 
productive  powers.  The  country  between  the  (  aiie  and  the 
mouth  of  the  Senegal  greatly  resembles  that  part  of  the 
Sahara  which  extends  from  that  river  northward  to  the  Bay 
•f  Acguin.  Along  the  sea  there  is  a  low  sandy  beach,  lined 
with  snnd-banks,  on  which  there  it  to  little  water  that  it 
nnot  be  appnmcbed  by  the  smallest  boot.  The  country  - 
.  i,iK-ent  to  tne  shores  is  a  dead  level,  covered  with  a  fine 
loose  sand,  uhi'  'i  t  is  quite  impos-ibla  to  travel  across, 
cX' ept  \vhc:e  it  h.t.  Oteii  covered  and  consolidated  by  the 
sra  dniing  llio  H  od.  It  is  quite  destitute  of  vc^;ctation. 
«Kcent  ill  a  fuw  hjtots  which  are  covered  with  a  kind  of  hard 
and  dry  grass.  During  the  rainy  season  the  soil  is  drcnchetl 
with  water. and  during  the  dry  season  is  subject  to  dens<e  fops 
lad  heavy  dews,  wbiob  fall  at  sunset,  and  moisten  and  pene 
tiata  like  the  diiiding  rains  of  Europe^  But  oa  stream  of 
nmnEuf  water  is  ibrmed  by  this  abmtdaat  moistam.  This  flat 
sterile  tract  occupies  tho  wholo  coast  to  the  distance  of  about 
two  miles  fruin  thu  sea.  At  the  back  oritrbesan  anbroken 
ridge  of  sandy  downs  of  considerable  height  and  rather 
Sleep  acclivity  They  ore  likewise  destitute  of  vegetation, 
and  seem  to  occupy  a  space  from  0  to  12  miles  m  width. 
The«e  tlowtu  prevent  the  waters  which  collect  in  the  coun- 
try lying  ffutber  cost  from  reaching  the  sea,  and  hence  ex- 
tea«v«  awampeara  lomMdattbe  base  of  (boir  eostam  do 
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clivity.  These  low  grounds  are  almost  entirely  covered  with 
water  durinc;  tlie  ritiny  seas<jn.  but  in  the  di  v  sensnn  a  pioat 
porlion  of  liic  swamps  is  dried  up,  and  as  the  alluvial  ioil  is 
of  great  fertility,  it  jiroduces  nee  and  inr!i{;o,  \uth  large 
quantities  of  maudioc  anil  yams.  For  want  of  information 
we  are  unable  to  delenninu  the  extent  of  this  swampy  region 
towards  the  east,  and  the  line  where  it  borders  on  the  tabUi- 
land  of  the  Jaloojo»ni»dovakaow  anyihingof  the  amount 
of  the  population. 

The  cmintTy  contiguous  to  the  shem  of  the  Atlantic,  be- 
tween Capo  Verdo  and  tlie  mouth  of  the  nver  fiainbia,  is 
of  a  diffi'i  cnt  dcacriplioii.  The  coast-liiie  is  well  delineil,  but 
ddcs  not  extend  in  a  siraijfht  line.  It  is  aho  bioketi  by 
scNerul  watercourses.  The  low  beach  is  covered  with  man- 
jjrove-irees.  The  country  rises  gradually  from  the  beach  to 
ttie  di!>tanco  of  30  or  40  miles,  and  probably  farther,  tbongh 
our  knowledge  of  this  part  of  Sanegambia  does  not  extend 
farther  into  the  interior.  The  whole  tract,  in  its  natural  state, 
is  covered  with  tall  forast-trees,  but  a  considerable  portion  of 
It  is  under  rultivaiiim,  pro<Uicing  rice,  maize,  nnd  m  llet  in 
ubunaancc.  The  t  attle  which  paMiirc  on  the  cleared  ^roundB 
are  of  great  s./.-.  All  these  ptodiuts,  toj^ether  with  pii;s  and 
poultr)-,  are  taken  fii>m  these  parts  to  the  French  and 
English  .selilenu'iit>,  t  .-.pecially  to  Gorcc.  There  are  several 
Muail  liiuhouis  on  this  coast,  Red  Cape,  Portudal,  Serine. 
F.itik.  and  the  inuuih  of  the  river  Joombas.  The  last- 
mentioned  may  bo  entered  by  TcsseU  of  considerable  size. 
This  part  of  Senegambia  is  rather  populous,  and  probably 
contains  from  soo.uoo  to  4oo.ooo  inhabitants. 

To  the  east  of  the  countries  hitherto  noticed  lies  the  tubk- 
hnd  of  the  Jaloofs,  which  is  of  great  extent,  o«  up\  mt:  tho 
whole  country  between  the  valleys  of  theSeiiugal  utid  Gam- 
bia from  10"  to  l.rW.  lung.  The  mteri  ir  of  this  vast  region 
kceiuii  to  resemble  the  country  which  divides  tbo  valley  of 
tho  Scnet^al  from  the  Sahara,  but  its  character  is  aot  koown. 
as  it  bos  not  been  visited  by  travellers,  and  appears  to  ba 
only  infaabitod  by  some  wandering  tribes  during  the  rainy 
season^  on  aoooatttof  the  pastures  which  are  found  there  at 
that  time.  The  most  elevated  portion  of  the  table-land 
seems  tu  be  situate  1  between  14' and  1j'  lu'  N.  lat..  and 
between  \2'  and  li"  W.  long.,  but  the  dt-ciivities  extend 
north  and  cast  to  tiie  valley  of  the  Senepal,  south  to  that  of 
the  Gambia,  and  west  to  ibo  swaatp»  ulready  mentioned. 
Towards  the  mouth  of  the  Senegal  they  approach  very  near 
to  the  river,  enclosing  even  tho  lake  of  Ober,  or  Panicb- 
Fool,  which  is  about  W  miles  cast  af  St.  louis^  and  extends 
from  &outh-was|  to  north-east  about  18  miles,  with  a  breadth 
varying  from  nne  to  two  miles.  These  declivities  have  been 
seen  by  travellers,  who  found  that  their  surface  was  altnobt 
entirely  covere<I  with  a  reddish  sand,  which  absorbs  abun- 
dincc  of  moisture  witlunit  acquiring  the  least  degree  of 
fertility.  Stiii  there  ticcur  M)me  tracts  of  moderate  ex- 
tent which  are  enctol^cd  by  higher  ground-s  in  which  tho 
waters  of  the  raiity  season  have  collected,  and  given  to  tlw 
sand  a  tiu.'iture  of  mould  wbiob  SO  &r  fertilises  these  traota 
that  millet  can  be  cultivated  on  them.  In  these  dapiMsioDi 
villages  are  aitoatod.  but  they  occur  only  at  great  distances 
fi  luii  each  other.  Water  is  only  to  bo  obtained  from  wells, 
w  hich  vary  from  20  to  80  yards  in  depth,  and  in  making 
these  wolU  It  was  found  that  n  thick  stratum  of  sand  covers 
a  subsoil  euluely  cuuipoittl  of  ferruginotis  siotiu.  Theso 
stony  masses  appear  to  constitute  the  upper  s<>i1  of  tho  more 
elevated  portion  of  the  table-land.  It  prudu(^  nothing  but 
a  few  shrubs  and  some  isolated  trunks  of  the  enormous 
boabab.  which  seem  to  vegetate  best  in  the  soil  where  other 
treeit  languish.  Where  tho  ground  is  not  entirely  composed 
of  this  famiginous  rock,  large  forests  of  acacias  are  found. 
The  most  fertile  portion  of  this  inhospitable  region  is  the 
iiorth-e.^  t  i  i  1  I '  vity.  where  the  surface  is  much  less 
level,  ami  lu  uiiiii)  places  interspersed  with  high  hdlsaiul 
short  ridges,  between  w  hich  '.here  are  many  tracts  of  eun- 
sidcrable  extent,  on  which  millet,  cotimi,  and  indigo  are 
cultivated,  and  on  the  pastures  of  which  largo  henls  of  cattle 
are  fed.  This  is  particularly  the  citse  near  the  only  two 
rivers  by  which  this  region  is  drained,  the  Saldi  and  Gut- 
loom.  The  forruginotts  rocks  bote  also  eovof  large  tracts, 
but  (he  ittfaabllanta  have  turned  'them  to  aeoount.  having 
in  many  places  furnaces  to  smelt  tliem  for  the  purpose  of 
extracting  tho  iron.  This  part  of  the  table-laud,  tliough 
much  less  fertile  than  the  adjacent  volloiy  of  the  Soiie^il» 
ajipears  to  be  no  lc?s  popnlous. 

.Suuih-cast  of  ihe  table-land  of  the  Jaloofs  begins  the 
higher  country,  «bich  docs  aot  however  immediately  j 
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iou»  liilUuiid  ithort  nd|;M,rttii)ctoaillod0nte  elevation.  A 
raii}!o  of  uiountttiiii  wnicb  run*  along  tbe  western  bonks  uf 
the  Ba  Fulerae  may  be  considered  as  the  boundary-Unc  be- 
tween the  hilly  and  mountainous  country.   The  hilk.  ron- 
siftling  mostly  nf  fc'iTiii;iiK>us  rucks,  from  which  iron  is  rx- 
tmct<^.  are  for  tbu  tao«t  part  thinly  covered  with  low 
stunted  wood,  little  of  which  is  fit  for  anyUiing  but  fuel. 
Tbe  valleys  and  level  cround»  which  are  eodoaed  hf  these 
bUk  are  hi  many  |£m»  rather  exteotive.  and  mostly 
fllearid  fiir  the  jporpMe  of  caUiTation,  to  vUali  Iba  aa^l  w 
veil  adapted.  The  beds  of  nnneroua  torteota  inteneet  the 
vulli) a  in  every  direction :  llu-v  are  dry  in  the  dry  season, 
but  during  the  rains  they  conduct  ihe  water  which  in  col- 
lected on  the  higli  grounds  to  the  ^'aluiuc  and  Gambia. 
l>unng  the  dry  seuon,  water,  except  near  theite  rivers,  can 
only  be  obtained  from  deep  wells.   Towards  the  source  of 
the  FaleoM  the  country,  though  more  elevated,  is  much 
Ibm  brokeOi  and  there  oa:ur  Aome  extensive  plains,  which 
aia  jMifly  wmnA  with  voodi  and  ipartlv  with  junslea  of 
bamooo.   A  rmj  ttttalt  part  of  tbem  i»  oidtivatea,  and  they 
are  the  hmmtr  uf  wild  beasts,  ospecially  of  elephant**  and 
lions.    Tliou^h  there  is  [leriiaps  im  part  of  Senegatnbia  uf 
equal  extent  more  populous  tiiaii  tbis  billy  re>:ion,  i«nlv  a 
small  proportion  of  its  surface  n  umler  cullivatimi.  MtHet, 
roaiie,  rice,  cotton,  and  unlico  are  extensively  euUivale<l. 
Besidai  tobacco,  there  are  cultivated  ie<l  pvpper,  \«uier-me- 
lOMh  pumpkins,  gourds,  onions,  and  pistueria  tmts.  Nu- 
ineroiM  tamsriuda,  boabalw,  r/uunntu  lotus,  and  other  fruit- 
tnaa  are  aeatlarad  over  tbe  valleys,  and  many  parte  of  the 
country  are  very  picturesque.   Tbe  inbabitanta  are  tolera- 
bly rich,  which  is  partly  owins  to  the  ciretimstanee  that 
llie  most  frequented  commercial  road  between  Soo<lan  and 
the  Kuropean  establishments  on  the  coast  passcn  ihrou^li 
this  re^mn. 

The  mountain-resion  extends  over  the  western  portion  of 
Senagambta,  iaduding  all  tbe  countries  situated  on  and 
batwaan  the  numerous  rivers  which,  by  tbeir  contluenco. 
Aval  theSenegal.  As  far  as  our  knowledge  Rooa,  thU  region 
ia  aanonndfld  on  the  louth,  omI^  and  norUi  by  a  continuous 
langa  of  mountains,  whieh  divide*  it  firom  tfaeweatern  coun- 
tries of  Soodan.  The  soiitb-weitern  portion  of  this  range 
is  connected  with  the  elevated  lublt  -iand  of  Foota  Jalloii 
between  tbe  sources  of  the  rivtMs  Ba  Fing  and  Juliba.  pro- 
bably near  lu"  W.  long.,  and  between  lu'and  ll"N.  lat. 
Fmin  tbis  point  it  extends  in  an  easi-nurth-east  direction  to 
30'  W.  lung,  where  it  declines  to  tbe  norib  and  north* 
VWt;  but  it  soon  runs  west  by  north,  in  wbu  li  direotlon  it 
oontinuaa  atovg  the  nortbam  banka  of  the  0a  Weolima  to  the 
eanflaenoe  of  tint  river  irfth  tbe  Ba  Fing  (IS*  30').  Tfaua 
this  range  forms  an  irregular  semicircle.  At  its  western 
extremity  it  seems  to  enlarge  into  a  mountain-region,  which 
extends  westward  to  some  place  nearly  due  north  of  St. 
Joseph,  or  Makanna,  on  the  SeneKal.  The  elevntion  of 
tbis  ran^e  is  not  known.  In  a  (ew  ])i;ices  n  liere  it  has  been 
crossed  by  travellers,  it  does  not  nwo  abo\'c  the  hue  of  trees. 
Tbe  highest  part  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  FuuUi<lo<> 
MooRtatOK  «aiah  lie  on  tlie  noribera  boaka  of  tbe  Woo- 
Una  Rn«r.  baC«ean  9*  and  Mf  W.  long.  The  vwtern 
boundary  of  this  region  is  formed  by  another  range,  which 
t>  <-onnected  on  the  south  with  the  mountain-region  in 
whieli  the  rivor.i  Gambia  and  Rio  Gi  atnle  originate.  Krotn 
this  region  it  bmnclius  off  in  a  nortli-iu  rib-wot  (briciiun, 
and  Its  Morlbeni  evtreniily  secins  to  terminate  in  bills  on 
the  western  banks  of  the  iS.i  Fuliiae,  out  far  from  its  junc- 
tion with  the  Senegal.  This  range  doe»  not  appear  to  form 
a  connected  series  of  heights,  as  Idungo  Park  does  not  men- 
tion that  he  passed  over  a  high  ridge  in  travelling  from  the 
baoka  of  tb«  Upper  Ba  Falioe  to  thoie  of  tbe  Gambia 
river.  The  lef^on  which  ia  enclosed  by  theee  ridges,  being 
farther  fr otn  the  coa^t  than  nny  utltcr  part  of  Senega mbia, 
is  tbe  le.tst  known  portion  of  it;  and  we  have  no  oilier  m- 
forinatum  lliaa  what  is  cntained  in  Faik  s  '  Travel-,.'  It 
hcems  that  iti^  whyle  i»  occupied  by  rocky  ridt:Lii.  which 
however  (1 )  not  attain  the  elevation  of  the  range  which  sepa- 
rate Senejjambia  fnHO  Soodan.  The  direction  of  the  waler- 
aoinaai  ihewi  that  these  ridges  extend  in  a  general  direction 
ftem  touth'«ail  to  north- w«nl  It  ia  nmarkable  thai  in 
■oeh  a  meantainons  oountry.  Yfaiob  for  five  or  tix  moniha 
is  subject  to  heavy  rains,  water  is  scarce  at  some  di?>;ance 
from  the  watercour6e»,  a  fari  whieh  is  owint;  to  these  ridges 
consisting  almost  entirely  of  iron-*tuiii'  and  slate  with  u  very 
thin  cuvwiog.    They  are  geoerally  bare,  or  only  oumed 


uritb  taolalad  itunted  thrulia.  In  the  vallc>s.  which  in  M>me 
part*  are  exIeoAive^  a  good  deal  of  alluvial  soil  i»  (ouod  ; 
and  in  these  plaem  tnilTet,  maize,  and  other  graina  are  culti- 
vated.   In  the  \.i!Ie\>  tlh  le  are  aUo  miiny  high  trevawbicb 

occasionally  e.Meiid  up  to  the  ridges.  On  the  southern  di-*- 
tricl  l^  a  wildcrnes-s  parllv  ci.vrie.l  witli  iree^  and  partiv 
with  dry  bambuis.  li  exien<ls  upwards  of  leu  iiilU>  (i.-m 
east  to  west,  uii  1  is  uibalj.ied  by  wild  beasts.  This  u^.oi, 
riob  in  metals.  Excellent  iron  i»  obtained  by  the  uegrue» 
from  the  iron  stone ;  and  there  are  several  plaoaa  whore  gold 
in  eonaiderable  qnaiKitiea  ia  eoUeetedi 

7K«  Valley (ftkt GemUaandtht  Cttmtry  tmUh  of  iL— 
The  country  situated  iiuinediately  on  tbe  baaka  of  the 
Gambia,  as  far  as  Pisania,  consists  of  a  level  alluvial  Iraet 
extending  about  two  mdes  from  the  river.  It  is  subject  Xu 
annual  iuundationn  during  the  rains.  A  great  pnrt  of  it  .* 
swampy,  or  covered  with  nlan^M<J^^^tree8;  iu  oiIkt  p.jr.-. 
the  ground  has  been  cleared,  and  is  cultivated  ttttk  ine 
At  the  bark  of  this  low  tract  the  country  rises  to  a  mo<lera',« 
elevation  above  the  level  of  the  river  when  awoUen  by  the 
rahia.  Tbe  surfaoe  of  tbia  higher  grotiod  ia  in  aomo  part* 
tolemhiy  level,  in  othen  diveruAed  with  genUe  avioencoib 
and  there  are  also  a  few  hills  and  broken  traets.  The  loil 
is  very  various.  Tboui;!i  often  .sandy,  it  is  rather  ferliU.-, 
but  !)oroetime!>  it  consists  of  a  liuril  yuUuw  clav.  luixtJ  Willi 
small  quartz  pebbles,  and  is  of  indifferent  quality.  Wuudk 
still  cover  a  considerable  part  of  tbe  surface,  tut  i!ie  %tkv\ 
are  not  lofty.  Baobabs,  tamarinds,  the  rltautiut  1  ii.s.  .nd 
other  fruitptraoa are  grown  in  several  places;  but  the  pmt- 
cipal  ot()eetaof  oultivation  in  the  cleared  grounds  are  uian* 
dioc,  maize,  oottoo*  indigo,  and  Freneh  hSm,  Wherv  this 
region  upproachea  the  tib1e>lBJid  of  the  Jalooft,  the  aoil 
consists  of  a  rni.xture  of  dark  red  sand  and  small  iron-s>oiitt 
irravel,  is  unfit  for  agricultural  purjwM;*,  and  only  coveted 
with  low  stunted  trees,  mostly  iiiiinusas  and  a<acius 

The  coaal-liite  between  Capo  St.  Mary,  situated  at  th<^ 
mouth  of  the  Gambia,  and  Cape  Verge,  it  exlremclf  Uiv, 
and  i*  intersected  by  numerous  channels,  which  form  ui>n> 
islands.  It  is  said  that  the  whole  space  between  ihcGamb.i 
and  Nuuag  ia  tweupied  by  an  archipelago  of  low  iaUnda.  and 
that  the  obannda  whieh  divkle  tbem  may  be  navigated  at 
high-water  by  vessels  of  four  or  five  feet  draught,  so  th->l 
they  may  puss  from  one  river  tu  'be  o'lier  amidst  llie  islamit 
of  this  cxlensn e  al cbijiela^o.  Tlii'  iiatAes  alliriu  this  to  be 
tbe  fict,  but  that  they  are  prevented  from  u»iuk  (las  i<avi 
gallon  by  the  hoHtile  tribes  which  inhabit  tbe  i»Iandk. 
The  mud  banks  which  surround  theae  islands  lowaid*  llte 
OMQ  sea  so  dangerous  to  larger  vmaall  that  n  vart  of 
the  coaat  between  tbe  river  Compooneo  and  urn  Ra» 
Grande  baa  never  been  turveyed,  ana  is  laid  down  on  oor 
maps  at  random.  These  low  islands  consist  mostly  of  mud. 
and  are  covered  with  mangrove  and  palm  true*.  Though 
they  do  not  contain  fresh  water,  tboy  are  not  only  inbabite.i 
but  populou.<i.  It  trnf-m*  that  ilio  inhabitants  use  the  palm- 
wine  us  a  substitute  fur  water.  Thoy  cultivate  some  ro«l* 
and  ricv,  but  chietly  occupy  themwlves  with  making  sal^ 
ail  important  article  of  commerce  in  the«e  parts  of  Afrir»,a» 
all  the  saUeonanmed  in  Soodnn  is  either  obtained  fkom  tbe 
Sahara  or  fhim  tbia  coast.  Hiis  low  arditpelairo  oonatttutes 
tlie  outer  edge  of  a  level  and  low  country  ,  which  extends  i« 
a  great  dutanre  inland.  It  seems  fur  the  most  (lart  tu  )<-• 
c<impow<l  of  alluvjai  snil,  and  the  laijje  nveiswlmh  li.nrt»o 
it  <livide  lull)  m.i:iv  anos.  >(jvtiial  of  wiuch  reach  tb»3  !*v, 
wliilst  others  re  unile.  It  i»  conjectured  that  all  tho  iivcn 
between  tiio  (iainbia  and  Coinpuuneu  aie  united  by  such 
chonnels  branching  off  from  the  rivers,  espeotally  froiB  the 
Kio  Grande.  The  whole  country  to  a  great  dutanc*  fr<Mn 
the  shore  thus  resembles  a  net-work.  It  is  of  c^reat  {ertilit%, 
btH.  in  general  very  little  euttivuled,  thuu'^h  it  produr^t  rtor, 
maize,  yams,  mandioe,  bananas,  pBpaws,guuva»,  and  uranct-* 
in  (;reut  abundaiiee.  Tlie  ^^re.iler  [lart  of  the  coduiry  i>  njvvrv  1 
wi:li  hu'ii  trees,  ami  supplies  '^u-jd  titulx-r  fur  llie  Kurui«r»a 
setilenients  on  tlie  coast.  In  soiae  placeis  there  arw  sava::ua^ 
which  iierve  as  pasture-ground  for  large  herds  of  cauke. 

At  the  back  uf  this  low  plain,  boiweLn  U'  3o'  and  I T  W 
long.,  lies  a  mora  elovalsd  oountry.  coiuIuuuub  a  kind  %i 
second  lemoa.  Ita  anrliuo  is  slightly  unduhting.  lalli 
not  beii^numeraaaexoept  towards  thesoulbera  and  eaOatw 
bonndanaa,  where  tfaia  lerraee  borders  on  ibe  muanUiB- 
region.  Tho  soil  of  this  romifry.  so  far  as  it  is  knou  i:.  !:;:»  « 
considerable  degree  uf  kTiihly.  ibe  deptessiuii!.  i  f  tin  .  Jt- 
face  are  Uke  leservoirs,  iu  which  tho  waler  collects  <lL.r  u.; 
tbe  nun,  and  at  that  season  they  are  ouuverted  uUo  swamivk 
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bot  tbe  inliabUanU  avail  themselves  of  Ibis  circumstance  to 
eultiralo  rice  to  >  givat  oxtciit.  They  al»o  gr.)W  millet  and 
inaijic.  with  cotton* iodigo.  and  several  roots  and  fruit-trees. 
TiM  iokabinuitt  am  ««idio  be  careful  and  iodtistriou*  ngri- 
Cttltursita.  Tbey  liave  also  large  henfa  of  cattle,  ^becp, 
jjool*.  and  pij;*,  and  rear  rotu  li  p mliry.  In  no  country  per- 
haps on  the  glulic  are  beeii  more  ahundaut.  Honov  and  wax 
are  great  objects  of  trade  The  Portuguese  t'X|>ijrt  large 
quantities  of  tl.e  wn\  from  tbeir  settlements  on  ttie  severni 
bninchcs  of  the  Ru)  Grande. 

The  mountain-range  south  of  tbe  Gambia  begins  a  little 
vest  of  13*  W.  long.  The  country  does  not  rise  imme- 
diatoljr  into  roount«iiM»but  a  larga  part  j«  eoveced  witli  hiUt, 
whieh  rise  gently  above  one  anotbw.  aad  are  eovered  vith 
large  clumps  of  trees.  The  vail py*  holftcon  tlu-m  have  a 
fcriilc  soil,  but  cultivation  is  not  muoli  atti-tKk'd  to.  Farflicr 
i';ist  llirre  ;u*'  s-i-vcral  mlces  of  mountains.  Between  tho 
f;.inihia  and  Rio  Grande  ihey  ap])i/ar  to  approach  13^  \V. 

\)ut  <iiuith  of  the  last-mentiuiu  d  river  tlieydo  not  pass 
much  to  the  wc»t  of  14°  W.  Ions.,  except  tliat  a  ridge  ap- 
proaches the  river  not  far  from  Kade.  These  mountains  are 
veiy  littio  known.  Tfaose  whioh  fill  ap  the  eoofltiy  between 
the  principal  bimneh  of  the  Rio  Grande  and  its  confluent 
tbe  Coomba  are  called  tbeTangui  Mountains,  and  anntht-r 
ndge.  south  of  the  Rio  Grande,  the  Badet  Mountains.  Thuir 
elevation  seems  to  be  considerabk',  liut  they  do  not  appear  to 
rise  above  the  linoof  tr«?«.  These  two  riUgcs  unite  wuh  others 
at  the  place  wbei  c  tlu'  G  itnbia  and  Rio  Grande  originate,  and 
here  they  constitute  a  mouniain-knot  which  forms  tbe  western 
andnortn^btniodarroftbe  lablo-Iandof  Foota  Jallon.  The 
mottntaint  are  noitljr  banii  their  surface  consisting  of  iron- 
stone, greyish  aibaf*  and  yellow  sand ;  in  some  places  they 
exhibit  tram  of  Toleanie  action.  Tlie  %'alleys  are  covered 
with  largi,'  trees.   The  inhabitants  are  mostly  herdsmen. 

The  took'-land  of  Fonta  Jallon  consists  properly  of  a  plam 
of  considerable  extent,  suiroundi-d  b\  liii;liL-r  j;roiiiieis,  and 
rljiedy  Uy  lofty  inumitains.    Kiom  iiortli  to  south  it  extend* 
nbout  SO  mdes,  and  |>erhaps  still  more  from  east  to  west. 
Tiio surface  ts divermfied  by  gentle  hdls.   The  elevation  of 
this  plaiia  it  not  known,  but  it  can  hardly  be  less  than  2000 
Tcet  aboisw  th«  sea.  In  the  roountaint  which  enclose  it  on 
tbe  nnth.  and  which  appear  to  be  conneeted  with  the  Kong 
Mountains,  are  the  source  of  the  Ba  Fing,  the  principal 
liruirJi  of  tlie  Seiu-e-il,  an  1  the  waters  issuing  from  tliom 
run  above  a  tlwusarxl  mile*  before  they  reai^h  the  sea.  Tliis 
fiver  iravorsoi*  the  southern  pnrt  of  the  plain,  receiving  all 
the  waters  coUccieil  on  the  surrounding  mountains:  it 
forms  many  rapids  in  its  course  through  the  tdmin  which 
'  ncloscs  the  plain  on  the  east,  and  finally  enters  tha  moun- 
' -tin- region  of  Eastern  Senegambia.    Tfa*  gnataat  part 
of  the  plain  is  converted  into  a  temporary  lake  at  the 
end  of  the  rainy  season,  bat  this  is  very  favourable  to  tho 
growth  of  ricu,  which  is  extensively  cultivated.  Iniliaii  corn 
IS  al&i>  grtiwn.  but  niiUct,  to  the  growth  of  which  liuinidiiy  is 
not  favourable,  is  seldom  seen.    Among  the  fruit-irees 
orangea  and  papaw-trees  are  most  numerous,  and  the 
bananas  arc  cultivatefl  with  care.   The  baobab  does  not 
exist,  but  tlierc  are  many  other  trees  of  prodigious  diroen- 
^'.onu.    Cattle  arc  rather  numerous.    This  is  certainly  the 
'est  cuiii«-a(Bd  part  of  Senefambia.  and  aleo  the  most 
r> 'i  nlous.   Along  the  roads  by  whieh  tbe  Bumpeans  tia- 
•  ■  llc<l  who  visited  this  eountry,  villages  and  towns  orrur  at 
auoil  distaneea  from  oni^  another,  and  in  some  jvarts  the 
plantations  were  nearly  contiguous.    The  inhabitant*  de- 
nve<l  ronstderable  advantages  from  the  commercial  road 
thn>ugh  tlu'ir  c«)untrv  which  connects  llie  countries  south 
of  the  Joliba  with  Sierra  Leone.    The  elevated  ground 
viiich  extends  from  the  south-weetem  edge  of  the  table- 
land weatward  lo  Cape  Verga  doe^i  not  appear  la  ciw  to  a 
great  «1«vation,tbe  hiKbeit  aammii!^  probably  not  exceeding 
:')00  fcot  abuvo  the  tea.  Towards  Qipe  Veiga  thejr  are  of 
luod^rdte  height. 

Rivers. — Besides  the  Senegal  and  Ganil  i  i.  m1,  eh  are  the 
largest  rivers  ot  Senegambia,  the  country  south  of  ilie 
(>ambia  is  drained  by  two  river;;,  which  arc  navigated  to  a 
con->idcr!ib!e  distance  from  their  mouth:  lliese  are  the  Rio 
Grande  und  tlie  Nunez  or  Kakoondee. 

Tbe  Rio  Grande  it  slated  to  originate  on  tho  western  d»- 
etivity  of  a  range  of  mountains,  tbe  waton  fton  tlw  eaatorn 

klopo  of  which  form  the  roost  remote  branch  of  the  Gambia, 
Dear  lo"  N.  lat.  and  1 1*  W.  long.    As  far  as  its  conrse 
wuhin  the  iiviui.vi.n  u--i.  .:\,  I:  is  joined  bynumoriiii^  iit- 
butariea^  amon^  whtcU  however  tbe  Coomba  only  is  a  con- 


siderable stream,  and  its  course  is  rapid.  Before  it  leaves 
the  mountain-region  it  is  said  to  funn  a  cataract  near  13°  20' 
W.  long.,  and  from  this  point  downwards  the  liver  is  navi- 
gaUo  for  rivar-hoats.  At  a  distance  exceeding  a  hundred 
mites  tcoa  the  sea  the  river  divides  into  se>-eral  branches. 
That  hraiu'h  which  continues  to  flow  in  u  western  direction 
is  commonly  called  on  ourmap«  Rio  Graiule,  but  tbe  native 
name  is  Buiohili.  .Small  vessels  may  ascend  it  as  far 
as  Bolula,  a  tthort  distance  below  the  bifurcation.  Its 
mouth  is  opposite  to  Bnlama  Island,  which  belongs  to  the 
group  of  the  Bissagos  or  Bijooga  Islands.  [Bissaqos.] 
That  arm  which  runs  northward  from  the  point  where  the 
bifurcaUon  takes  pboe  it  called  Joba  river.  Having  ceu" 
tinned  in  that  direetion  about  SO  uilei,  ft  turns  westward 
and  divides  again  at  ilie  Purtiirruc^c  «;ettiemeiit  of  the  same 
name.  This  branch  l^  navigalilo  fur  small  \cs>^ls  from 
.Ji'lia  to  the  sea,  and  for  larger  <.t!.ssels  froni  a  point  about 
five  miles  above  Bi!>sao.  The  iuu»t  northern  arm,  which  is 
called  the  Cacheo  river,  is  navigable  for  vessels  drawing  not 
mors  tliao  ten  (bet  water  to  the  settlements  of  Cacheo;  and 
for  nnaUer  ones  much  farther.  As  tho  country  between 
lhaaa  arma  it  exceedingly  low.  and  its  toil  mostly  consists  of 
allttvium.  whieh  is  inundated  Ihr  tome  months  in  the  year, 
there  is  said  to  he  a  great  number  of  minor  channclt  by 
which  the  principal  branches  of  the  rivers  are  \iiiited. 

Tho  river  Nunez,  or,  as  it  is  called  by  the  natives,  Ka- 
koondee. is  much  inlenor  in  size:  its  whole  course  probably 
(iocs  not  e.xceed  2o(i  miles,  while  the  RioGraiidc  runs  tnur* 
than  400;  but  it  offers  a  safe  navigation  to  a  great  distance 
from  the  sea.  It  rises  in  thatdiaio  of  hills  which  separates 
Sonegambia  fttm  Siena  litone  tMor  13"  W.  long.*  and  ila 
gencM  direetion  Ibr  about  two-thirdt  ef  iti  course  It  to  tbe 
west,  and  llie  remainder  to  the  west  of  south.  In  tbe  upper 
part  of  its  course  it  is  full  of  rapids  and  falls.  It  becomes 
navigable  for  vessels  of  moderate  sire  above  the  settlement 
of  Uebncko  or  Uebucko,  and  up  to  this  place  the  tule 
ascends.  From  this  place  downward  tlie  ^^eneral  de[itli  of 
tlie  river  may  be  stated  at  two  and  a  half  to  three  iathoms 
at  low-water,  with  a  rise  and  fall  of  about  twelve  feet.  TIjo 
river  has  three  channels  at  its  mouth,  two  of  which  are 
navigated  by  vetselt.  The  ncHTthem  adnilt  only  vestolt 
drawing  leiia'than  twelve  feet,  but  the  SOUthem  imij  bo  on* 
tered  by  large  ships.  They  are  separated  fWnn  one  another 
by  an  ivland  called  Sandy  Island.  Tlie  low  country  near 
us  mouth  is  uninhabited  for  want  of  frc'.h  water,  and  (he 
first  setilement,  Walkeria,  occurs  at  the  distance  of  70  miltt 
from  the  sea,  measured  along  the  course  of  tbe  river. 

Climate. — The  year  is  divided  between  the  rainy  and  tbe 
dry  seasons.  The  commencement  of  the  rainy  season  varies 
between  the  Itt  of  April  and  1st  of  June,  and  its  termina- 
tion is  between  tbe  1st  and  3itt  of  December.  The  raina 
in  tbe  beginning  are  neither  fWK|oent  nor  heavy;  but  to- 
wards the  end  of  .June  they  begin  to  increase,  and  in  July 
and  August  they  sometimes  continue  for  two  or  three  days 
tf-pether.  They  are  frequently  accompanied  by  violent  gusis 
of  wind,  called  tomadoei,  attended  wah  thuiider.  In  Sep- 
tember tbe  taint  an  generally  slight,  and  tornadoes  with 
heavy  rains  are  comparatively  rare.  In  October  and  No- 
vember only  slight  rains  occur  at  intervals  of  several  days. 
Tornadooa  oeenr  at  the  beginning  and  termination  of  the 
rainy  season.  The  prevailmg  wiiMa  durnig  this  teaaon  ana 
from  the  south-west  to  the  west  and  north-wost;  towards  iho 
end  of  November,  from  the  north-east  and  east,  and  they  im- 
mediately produce  a  great  change  in  the  f:ice  of  the  country. 
The  grass  soon  becomes  dry  and  wtlhercd  ;  thn  rivers  sub- 
side rapidly,  ond  many  of  the  trees  shed  their  leaves.  Ab  )ut 
this  period  tho  hamattan  is  generally  felt,  a  dry  and  parch- 
ing wind  which  blows  from  the  north  cast,  and  is  accooi^ 
panied  by  a  ibiok  smoky  hate^  through  which  tbe  sun 
appears  of  n  doll  red  colour.  This  wind  naa been  compared 
with  the  samiel  of  the  Arabian  desert,  but  it  doea  not  pro* 
diice  .such  hurtful  effects.  It  blows  from  that  side  where 
the  Sahara  is  situated,  and  passinj;  '  vrr  its  sandy  plains,  it 
acquires  an  extraordinary  degree  of  dryness,  parching  up 
everything  which  is  exposed  to  it.  It  is  however  considered 
healthy,  especially  by  the  Euro{>mns.  During  the  long 
rainy  season  the  air  is  so  loaded  with  moisture,  that  tbe  in- 
habitants may  he  taid  to  lira  in  a  tort  of  vaponr-batb*  and 
everything  wbieh  is  not  doee  to  the  Are  beeomet  damp  and 
mouldy.  The  hamattan  quickly  changes  this  slate  of  tbinglh 
and  many  persons  who  have  fallen  ill  during  the  rains,  ro- 
civver  in  asborttime.  Hut  it  pn  l  i  '-  chaps  in  the  lips, 
and  afflicts  many  of  the  natives  wuh  sore  ^es.  The 
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eutarty  wind*  of  th*  dry  s<m$on  extend  to  the  sliorM  of 
tho  MO  M  fiur  wniiIl  m  Capo  Verdo.  But  aottth  of  it. 
Caiitain  Be)«lier.  in  survejlag  tbis  coast,  found  tbot  the 

westerly  and  especially  north-westerly  winds  were  alnioAt 
continuous,  except  in  tome  places  where  there  is  a  regular 
altcniaiiou  of  Uuvd  and  sea  breezes,  tlio  laml-brceze  blowing 
wilh  great  regularity  from  10  o'clock  in  tlu!  evening  till  sun-  | 
rise.  In  these  parts  there  is  ahvay*  a  h;\ze  over  the  hunl 
duriDK  the  dry  season,  particularly  in  the  day,  by  which  the 
view  in  vcr)- much  Itmitcd;  but  in  the  rainy  season  every 
■howor  cl«»n  the  atmoipboro,  oad  di«tant  ol^eoU  are  dw- 
tinetif  wan. 

Senf^;iiml»ia  has  long  been  noted  for  the  great  degice 
of  huai  to  which  it  ih  subject  all  the  >car  round.  It 
was  con.si'leioil  to  Ik  iIk'  Loiit  ^t  country  on  the  globe,  at 
least  of  iUoac  winch  bi)r<!ci-  on  iho  sea.  Uut  this  opinion 
was  founde<l  on  impcrlect  ob-icrvation.*.  It  does  not  appear 
to  bo  subject  to  a  greater  degree  of  heat  than  other  countries 
altuated  in  the  sainc^  latitude,  except  those  tracts  which  lie 
along  tbo  butkaof  (bo  rivor  Senegal,  and  consequently  in 
tba  vicinity  of  tbo  Sabara.  Tbo  French  settlement  of  Bakel 
on  that  river  is  mure  than  300  miles  from  tbo  sea  io  a 
straight  line,  and  consequently  its  tompeirature  ean  be  little 
affected  by  the  ocean,  wluU-  it  is  iijiirh  atVLt-ied  by  the 
vicinity  of  the  desert.  In  (lr.iy\  •  Tiuvcls  in  Western 
Afrir.i'  llii-io  is  a  sutnin:\iv  accMuut  of  tlic  tein|Hr.>tm «.•  nf 
that  place,  oceording  to  whu-h  il  upinjarn  that  duung  llie 
flve  months  of  heavy  rains,  from  July  to  November,  both 
included,  the  mean'  temperature  is  82-62';  for  the  three 
following  months  (December  to  Fcbruaty)  78*13";  and 
Jbr  tba  ramaining  four  months  M'.  Tbo  aaean  annual  tem- 
poralure  appaart  tboreibra  to  bo  aomawbat  abora  83%  or 
four  dcu;i  ec4  hitjjher  than  along  the  coast.  The  thermometer 
occasiniially  rises  to  110°  in  Aprd  and  May,  which  are  the 
hottest  niinithsuf  the  year,  and  sinks  in  TlecL'niber  to  :,<',  .'.j  . 
which  gives  a  ran^^e  of  54"  of  the  thei luotuirler  duiuig 
the  year.  We  .'ire  ulni'jst  i  niireU  w ithout  information  re- 
speotiog  the  u  mju  riUmc  of  the  mountain-region.  A  few 
OHorvalions  in  City's  ira  vols  seam  to  indicate  that  the  tcm- 


GrMoretDot  far  from  tbo  sooreasof  the  Rio  Grande.  Is 
im  10  to  12  dograaa  lower  than  that  of  the  low  valley  of 
the  Gambia  near  Pisania,  .ind  it  is  probable  that  the  tem- 
perature of  the  table-land  of  Poof  a  Jallon  is  still  lower.  In 

atl  the  jiiirts  of  SeiU'tjamlua  wliieli  aie  lemiite  from  the  coa^i. 
iho  hottest  part  of  tiic  year  is  during'  the  lii'-t  months  of  the 
dry  season  and  at  the  beginning  of  tlie  rums  ,  but  on  the 
coast  the  rains  immediately  depress  tlie  tem]iL-niiuro  several 
il^rees.  On  the  coast,  the  iani:;e  of  i!ic  thermometer 
generally  varies  between  66°  and  96^  and  rarely  attains 
lOf^.  Tbo  mean  annual  tempenturo  is  79*'". 

Produelion$.-^K  countfj  with  audi  a  climate  and  OKten- 
sivc  tracts  of  great  fertility  must  bo  eapable  of  producing 
all  kitids  of  tnipical  ve^et.iljle  products.  It  dors  not  ap)ie,ir 
that  any  of  our  i;riitis  arc  cuUt^ileil,  nor  other  plants  winch 
constitute  important  objects  of  a^ii  ulturc  ui  Emope.  uaJi 
tho  exception  of  hemp,  which  however  is  not  exported,  but 
made  into  ropes  and  cords,  in  which  state  it  is  brought  to 
tbo  European  settlements.  The  gruins  which  arc  cultivated 
to  a  great  extent  are  rice,  maixe,  and  millet.  Rice  is  chieily 
grown  in  great  abiutdaboo  in  tho  valleys  of  tho_  rlvers» 
wbieb  are  all  subjeet  to  inundation  during  the  rainy  sea- 
son; but  il  is  al-io  raised  in  the  lower  ilisinets  particularly 
in  the  cuunti  y  surrounding  the  nimurous  arms  of  the  Rio 
Grande.  In  liiu  more  cle\ate'l  iiaets.  anil  espeejally  in  the 
mountain-ri'^'iori,  maize  is  ihu  prirn  ipul  ;:rain  whieh  is  rul- 
tivaleil.  anrl  imllet  is  extensively  {;io>ui  in  the  more  siei  ilo 
parts,  espooally  between  the  Senegal  and  Gambia.  Besides 
thaso  gtaina  there  arc  cultivated  for  food  tba  groond-nut. 
mandioe,  ytmt,  and  bananas.  Tho  most  oonamon  vegeta- 
bles ate  red-pepper,  pumpkins,  water-melons,  gourds,  sorrel, 
onions,  a  kind  of  Prenon  beans,  and  ginrrer.  Cotton  and 
indiijo  are  gr«w  n  in  many  place* ;  the  laMei  '  -l  ows  wild.  The 
fi  uii  tre  ■& of  Kurope  do  not  succeoil.  exee])t  ornnges,  lemons, 
fiijs.anil  vines;  thosenhich  arc  eultivjiled  are  rliamnils  lotus, 
tl.ites.  paia\v»,  {;uavas,  anil  pisUucia-iiuls.  The  forests 
contain  several  trees,  the  fruits  of  which  arc  used  as  fuod. 
Tho  moit  remarkable  is  the  butter-tree  (EltFtt  Guineentis). 
The  immense  forests  which  covor  a  great  part  of  the  country 
eonsisi  of  a  groat  variety  of  trees,  anmlg  which  lh«  baobab 
is  ihstiiigttisbed  by  its  sise^  Other  tiaaa  ara  used  as  timber* 
dyes,  or  Ibr  eabtnet-worb,  as  tlw  AfKean  teak,  the  maho- 
ganv-lrec,  the  mangrove,  an<l  otlieis.  Several  articles  of 
commerce  are  ouilcclcd  in  the  woods.   The  mimosa  from 


whteb  tho  gum  is  obtained  is  r  i:n.ion  <>u  tiie  fable-land  of 
the  Jaloofs,  though  less  ao  than  norib  of  the  Senegal.  Th«rv 
are  tome  trees  wbieb  yield  caontebooe.  Cassia  and  cards- 
mums  are  brought  from  the  interior  to  the  coast.  Orcbil.aa 
important  article  in  the  I'oriiii^uesc  settlements,  is  also  eol- 
U;rleil  in  tlio  interior.  Alonj;  the  sea-coast,  and  aUo  on  ll.c 
islands,  ami  in  ihe  low  tiat  cuiintry  liclwem  the  Rui  Nnfier 
and  thcGnmhia.  (lifTereu!  kiii'ls  (,f  pnlms  nr.;  foum!  m  grrai 
abundance;  palm-oil  and  palcu-wine  are  important  artieics 
of  tloincstic  economy.   Tho  cabb.'tue-tree  is  also  common. 

The  domestic  animals  do  not  differ  from  those  <if  Kufona, 
except  that  a  fbw  eamols  al«  kept  in  the  desert  of  the  J»> 
loofs  and  in  ibe  countries  near  the  Sahaia.  Hurses  an 
numerous  and  the  breed  is  good.  A  great  number  are 
shijipe'l  from  the  Gambia  to  the  Cape  Verde  !..!3iid»  ami 
Sierra  Leone,  lihiek  cattle  i*  verv  ]ileiililul  and  of  ffreai 
Size.  Huller  in  a  melted  slate  i>  a  eoHMilei aide  ai!:<-'eof 
inland  trade,  and  hides  ar/1  horns  are  largely  exp^irted. 
Sheep  and  goats  are  eunAiiefl  to  some  tracts,  but  pigs  ami 
fowls  are  reared  everywhere,  the  negroes  being  very  fond  of 
pork,  though  those  who  are  Muhammcdana  abstain  Awm  it. 
Among  the  wild  animals  the  depbaiU  oeeupiea  tbo  fnl 
place.  Though  not  common  in  the  low  swampy  countriM 
nlonu'  'he  co  i'-i.  in  tlie  interior,  and  c^peeiallv  m  the  wooded 
connliy  lieiwecn  tlie  upper  courses  ol  llie  (ijuihu  uud  Falp- 
me.  ninl  in  ilii'  \Vildernes.s  of  .lalloii  Kadoo.  there  arc  numer- 
ous herds  of  elephants,  and  from  these  parts  nearly  all  the 
ivory  is  brought  which  is  exported  from  the  English  and  Pur- 
tuguese  selllemenis  nn  tbeOambis,  Rio  Grande,  and  Nuuet. 
The  tusks  of  these  clephaota  however  na-  in  uoral  not  so 
large  as  in  tbocountriaa  nearer  the  line.  The  hippopotMntis 
is  namerons  in  all  the  riven,  especially  intbeSeneipil.  It  is 
even  found  in  the  •■ea  wliicli  *ieparates  the  Bi'io^'Ca  l»land« 
from  the  continent.  Theie  arc  lions,  leoi  ard<,  ;uid  pMDthers- 
The  striped  hyirnit  is  very  eomnmn.  Tlie  wild  anitnals  tihirh 
ui'ti  u«cd  for  fond  are  the  butfalo,  lliu  wild  boar,  which  is  of 
prodij^ious  size,  deer  of  different  kind*.  antelo]>cs.  ihc  bare 
of  theCupe,  and  porcupines.  There  ore  also  several  kinds  of 
monkeys,  ^otne  of  which  ore  eaten.  Tlie eynoeepbaltM  isd<^ 
struclive  ta  the  fruiU.  Alligators  frequent  all  the  riTerB,and 
the  boa  is  found  In  tho  lower  marsby  country.  Among  ibe 
birds  the  white  heron  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful.  Gu  mci- 
fowls,  turtle-dove*,  and  wood-pitreons  are  abundant.  Pluver» 
i  f  \  .irious  kinds,  w  ild  diieks  and  L;ce-e.  arc  met  with  in  iio- 
inense  llorks  on  the  edges  of  the  marshes  in  the  lo»w 
country.  On  ilif!  deiierl  islands  and  cliffs  ahm.-  the  coa.'vl 
there  are  large  flecks  of  boobies.  Turtles  are  rather  nurotr- 
ous  on  some  of  the  islands.  The  rivers  do  nut  abourvd  is 
Osh  so  much  as  tho  sea.  particularly  round  tba  Bgoeg^ 
Islundfl.  PkNihapa  there  la  no  eeuaKy  on  tb«  globe  wb<i« 
beea  are  moro  eommon  ;  honey  is  a  considerable  article  ^.f 
inland  trade,  and  wax  in  large  quantifies  is  exported.  TXm^ 
at  e  several  kinds  of  ]8rjg;a  ante;  thoir  hilto  raaaoiblo  the  bail 

of  tlic  negroes. 

\\v  kiMW  very  litlleofthe  mineral  wealth  of  Senegnmbij, 
but  It  would  seem  that  the  greater  nart  of  tlie  wauotatB« 
are  mainly  composed  of  iron-stone,  ana  that  ironoziOs  thrrv- 
in  inexhaustible  quantity.  Tho  natives  ara  alao  aeauainiMi 
with  the  art  of  axiraetiog  the  metal,  and  them  atw  fwmarcs 
in  some  parts.  Tba  iron  thus  obtained  is  of  various  qualitv ; 
some  is  said  to  be  very  malleable.  Gold  is  found  in  iho*<.- 
parts  which  lie  between  tlie  aflluenls  of  llie  I'pper  .'^enrgs.'. 
as  in  Bambook,  Foolodoo,  M.indiu};,  »kc.  Il  orcur»  ma*(li 
in  the  lijrm  of  snia'.l  L'rain  or  powder  in  an  alluvial  »»il 
P.tri  of  it  readies  the  Etiropean  setlleroenis  on  the  co&tf . 
but  tho  greatt  r  part  goes  into  the  interior  of  Africa  and  ll« 
countries  on  the  Mediterranean  by  the  way  of  Timbuctox, 

Iithahitanti.'^tht  iiiliabitaiiU  of  Sencgambia  belong  pt«>- 
perly  to  the  nagro  ntea.  But  it  appears  that  flrom  a  wn 
remote  period  tba  Moon,  who  inbsbtt  the  north-wnieri: 
part  of  Africa,  and  wander  ahout  in  (he  Sjliara.  l.jvet  a 
Wm\  Senegambia  in  considerahle  numbers,  an.!  tn  AL-^l  »  jh 
the  most  poiHihms  tribes  of  the  nojjro  ra.v  Thi>e  tnbe« 
are  known  iimK  r  the  names  of  Foulahs  or  Fooiahs,  JaWI^ 
or  Jahmf^.  Maiiding oe^,  and  Serrawollies;  and  they  orcu|iy 
the  more  eievated  part  of  Senegambia,  leaving  to  Um!'  Mlwr 
minor  tribes  only  the  low  country  which  extends  aloag  tLc 
sea  from  tho  mouth  of  tho  (Sambia  to  Cape  VaigiL.  The 
most  northern  of  tbaw  smalfor  tribea  are  tba  Sooaons  aiHl 
Fatoojl^  who  inhabit  tho  country  between  the  Gair  l  i  i»i 
Rio  Grande.  The  islands  formed  by  the  lest-ni  :i!i..i  .^t 
r  v  r  a-p  oernpied  by  ihe  Papels  ond'Balantes.  I  ho  Li  - 
daua»  iivo  iMitweca  the  Hio  Grande  and  the  river  Ni 
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lilt*  NttluOs  south  of  iV.e  Nu'ii-z,  and  tlie  Bngoes  on  the  low 
«hore*  of  th«  sea  on  both  sides  of  ilic  Nuficz. 

The  nations  among  whick  the  Mouisi  bavo  settled  hare 
parily  cmbiacerl  the  MollMDinedun  religion.  The  structure 
of  ilieir  body  dificn  also  mof  or  Im  froa  tiiatof  the  true 
negro  race.   The  inhabitaotoof  Boodoo,  who  an  fttnixtDrc 
of  FiMiista^  Haodingoes.  S«rniirolliei^  and  Jakoft,  are  de- 
■eribed  ai  «f  tniddlu  size,  wolI-n»de.  and  very  active;  tlieir 
skin  of  a  h^ht  copper  cohuir,  i-  1  ilii  ir      .js  nf  a  firm  ap- 
pro,"vrhin£r  neorer  to  the  Euruj  i  aa  l^jie  iiHiii  any  of  ibc  other 
tubes  ij(  Wf.siiTti  Ainca,  (ho  Moors  excepted.    Their  hair 
tk»o  i»  4iot  SO  shun  aitd  woolly  as  that  of  the  negroes,  and 
their  eyas  are  larger  and  rounder,  besides  being  of  a  better 
c<i!aur  and  mure  exprcstiive.   The  women  in  particular  vie 
in  ]Kiiiji  of  form  with  the  handsomest  women  in  Europe,  and 
tlii»  have  very  delicate  faatuna.  Tb«  4ifl«r«Dt  tribet  apeak 
diroront  lanijuagea;  but  tbat  of  the  Foolahi  and  Ifandin- 
goes  is  generally  undeislooil  hy  all  of  tliem.    In  point  of 
civilization  they  nre  Car  more  ridMiiicefl  lliaii  lliculhor  lilack 
tribes.    Tliev  rulliwite  iho  f^roiind  wuh  iiulustry  and  skill|: 
ihcy  arc  well  aciiiiaiiited  wuh       advantages  ofcommeice; 
they  are  ai  ine  traders,  and  they  muiiufucture  clothing, 
the  difTcrent  arliiles  of  household  furniture  which  they 
nquire.  lojsether  with  the  implements  of  husbamlry.  cat'- 
pentera't  blacktmillu't  and  laatiwr-vorlMC*'  tools  aod  kaives, 
apMir  and  arrow  heaAt,  bridle-biti.  and  a  Tariety  of  imall 
arlirles.    All  these  things,  lakint;  into  account  the  very 
rough  materials  and  tooU  that  are  employed,  are  finished 
in  a  ii;aiiner  which  slious  great  taste  and  i;i.;riiui;y  on  ihe 
poit  uf  ihti  workmen,  and  leads  to  ttio  auppoMtion  tliat  ihey 
have  practised  tha^e  arts  for  a  lung  time.    J'liere  are  schools 
in  almost  every  town  for  the  instruction  of  youths  who  intend 
to  make  the  Mohammedan  religion  their  profession,  in 
which  they  are  iutructad  in  reading  and  writinij  Arabic 
from  the  Koria.  Tbeir  babitaliona  are  rathar  tmall.  but 
tbajr  an  kept  dean  and  neat.  Thay  do  not  go  naked,  but 
are  dtc«sed  in  a  very  decent  manner.  The  women  dresa  in 
fottun  -^c^ufT.  of  (heir  own  manufacture,  except  tbat  lone 
li.no  a  few  pieces  of  sdk  and  painted  cotton,  which  they 
ol'imii  fi  um  the  European  settlements  on  the  coast.  Tliey 
always  wear  a  veil  thrown  loosely  over  the  head,  which  is 
intended  to  imitate  tbin  muslin;  and  it  roust  be  adjoaittad 
Uiat  tbey  have  bj  no  means  made  a  bad  attempt. 

The sUaller  nstnoii  who  exhibit  in  tbeir  botlily  structure 
the  true  n«gio  tjpe  of  the  JStbiopiaa  faee  [Uan.  vol.  xiv., 
p.  363],  have  remained  in  a  intiab  lowor  tlato  of  eivilifatton. 
lliGugli  r,rv  nre  much  above  the  sa%°a^e8  of  South  .Xinerica. 
TiiL'\  ci.U.'>.iic  -oinc  ricti,  but  in  a  veiy  unskilful  and  slo- 
vi-nly  way.  'I'lu'v  ila^e  plenty  of  fi^s  and  fowls,  luii  few 
i^^ille,  anil  no  other  domestic  animals.  Ti><:y  guucruli)  vvetu 
only  a  piece  of  cloth  about  their  loins.  Their  huts  ate  ex- 
tremely dirty,  and  tbeir  habili  are  improvident.  They  arc 
ferocious  in  their  manners,  iMOeheiDUS,  cruel,  and  oppiw- 
•ire ;  aod  » triba  of  (be  Bagoca  an  complele  pirates. 

M&ieal  Stef«Qf  SiKt>/sr.— We  hava  liltio  infomation  on 
this  point  respecting;  ttie  snialUr  and  less  civilized  tribes. 
It  appears  that  little  auihoi  ity  luu  liccn  introduced  among 
ihcni,  and  that  in  this  respect  liuy  iciemble  the  sava);fi 
tribes  of  America.  Tbeir  du  not  keep  slaves,  and  have 
adopted  the  practiMori^ng  tbak  priMMM  of  var  to  Ibe 
ilave>trad«ri. 

Tbe  krgar  tribet  however  have  established  regular  govern- 
moot*  In  most  of  tbe  tmall  and  independent  states  of 
Sooagambia  it  reaamblaa  tbo  governtnent  which  formerly 
existed  in  Poland,  the  adtninistratioo  of  tba  oountiy  being 
in  the  hands  of  the  king  and  an  beredilarjr  nebUHy.  Carh 
t. 'An  or  di>lrict  i.s  under  a  cliiof.  It  would  also  seetu  tluil 
te.lain  reveiuie-i,— a*,  for  uistauce,  the  preseals  received 
fr<iin  the  nuMchants  wlio  traverse  the  country  wiili  goi>d>. — 
axe  divided  among  these  petty  chiefs.  But  the  kii)|:  ha^t  ihu 
power  of  making  war  ana  peace.  In  case  of  war,  the  chief 
ofcaehTiliagja  muat  proceed  to  bead-quarters  with  his  fol- 
loveis.  AU  tbeao  nationa  keep  aoonsiderablo  number  of 
•Uvea.  The  gofomineat  of  FoeCatora  ia  a  kind  of  tbeocra- 
tiral  republic. 

PJitii-al  Divisiont and  places.— The  whole  country  alonji 
the  sea,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Senegal  to  Capo  Verde,  and 
a»  far  inland  x<i  the  western  declivity  of  the  table-land  of  i!ie 
Jaloof*.  is  subject  to  the  king  or  DSmel  of  Kayor,  who  le 
sides  in  the  town  of  Macaye,  of  wiiieli  place  we  lime  no 
information.  Tbe  iobabitants  are  Jaloofs.  'Within  the 
biHiQdary  of  thia  atato  k  the  town  of  Cogue,  which  is  a  com- 
Qeicnl  flaiee^  is  two  loada  unito  hm,  one  leading  louth- 


ward  to  liic  Gambia,  and  the  other  eastward  to  Footatoro. 
It  has  600U  inhabitants,  and  many  Moors  are  settled  there. 
The  numerous  villages  ou  the  rocky  peninsula  of  Capo  Verdo 
constitute  an  aristocratical  republic,  governed  bjr  a  aeoatet 
which  is  com|KMed  of  the  chiefs  of  the»e  viUaces. 

Between  Uape  Verde  and  the  mouth  of  tbe  Gambia  aro 
the  small  alatoa  of  Baol,  Sin,  and  Barra.  Baol  is  dependent 
on  Cayor.  Stn  eonlaintthe  small  harbour  of  Jaol.  Barra 
comprehends  the  country  north  of  the  mouth  of  the  Gambi.i. 
whert!  the  kiiiy;  resides  \n  tiio  town  of  Albieda  wiili  30U0 
mhabitaniH.  The  French  liave  a  commercial  I'slablishmcnt 
at  this  place.  East  of  Barra  is  tbe  small  state  of  Badiboo. 
The  countries  are  inhabited  by  Jaloofs.  willl  tlw  eiOOplioa 
of  Barra  and  BadtboOt  where  Mandingoea  aro  numatoua. 

North  of  tbe  tiro  last-mentMocd  auiet  ia  tbat  of  Salum. 
whicb  ontonda  veatvard  to  the  aea,  where  it  oeeupiea  both 
•ides  of  (bo  rirer  Joombaa.  Tbe  capital  Cahore  it  built  on 
it*  banks,  and  small  vessels  cnn  aseeiul  ;ii  far  as  tlie  town. 
It  ia  a  considerable  place,  and  lins  wmie  coimuei  ce  witii  ilio 
French  settlement  of  Goree.  0;i  ihe  east  S.iluin  extend-,  to 
llie  banks  of  the  Gatnhm,  and  uu  iho  nver  is  budl  ihu  town 
of  Kawour,  a  coiiiiiieM  Lul  place  wiih  8U0  inhabitants.  The 
population  consists  of  a  mixture  of  Jnloofs  and  Suusous. 
Between  Solum  and  the  ttaic  of  Wooli,  which  he*  farther 
oast,  ate  tbe  two  tmall  atatet  of  Yanimaroo  and  Kwtffbiii, 
both  on  iho  north  bank  ofiho  Gambia.  In  Katofaa  ia  the 
small  commoreial  plaoe  of  Kajnye,  where  an  £ngli<.h  mer- 
chant resides.  Tbe  inhabitants  aro  a  mixture  of  Mundirt- 
>,'oes  and  Souious.  Wooli  is  mostly  inhabited  by  P'oolali*. 
It  extends  a  considerable  distance  alon^  thfi  bunks  of  the 
Gambia,  and  .Medina,  the  capital,  has  about  IIJOO  inhabit- 
ants ;  but  til  lis  vtcuiity  iberc  are  some  still  larger  places. 

On  the  southern  bank  of  the  river  Senegal,  not  far  from 
its  mouth,  begins  the  kingdom  of  Walo,  which  extoada 
nearly  to  the  western  extremity  of  tho  island  of  MorfiL  It 
is  inlhabitod  bf  JahwGi  aud  tho  capital  is  Bnder.  The 
istanda  of  MorSI  and  KIbos,  and  tbe  country  touth  of  them 
aloiii;  ihu  Mari^ot  of  Morfil,  are  inhabited  by  Foolahs,  sub- 
ject to  a  Sovereign  called  Siiatic.  On  the  northern  do- 
clivily  of  the  table-land  of  llie  Jaloofs  is  the  slate  of  Burba 
Jaloof,  ihliabiied  by  Jaluufa;  u  is  of  great- extent,  but  a 
large  part  of  it  is  a  desert  Tho  residence  of  the  king  ia 
Wamkror.  On  the  eastern  dcclivitv  of  the  table-land  lies 
the  state  of  Footatoro,  which  comprelMnda  also  the  low  land 
along  tbe  wealorn  banks  of  the  Seiiegal,  whore  it  moa  noiUi- 
vest.  Thia  country,  which  ia  more  oxtenalve  than  most  of 
the  otbcns  is  divided  among  seven  chiefs,  who  fjrm  a  coun- 
cil, and  elect  a  marabout,  or  priest,  for  their  king,  who  how. 
ever  can  do  notlnn^  without  the  consent  of  the  council,  and 
reigns  only  during  its  pleasure.  It  frecineutly  happens  that 
this  chief  of  the  foJerativo  aristocracy  in  changed  two  or 
three  times  in  a  year.  The  capital  of  Foolatoro  ia  Chu- 
loigne.  ScHo  and  Canel  are  rather  Ill^gO  tOWM.  Tho  iBbO'* 
bitaota  ate  chiedy  Foolaha. 

Tito  ataiea  hitherto  noticed  are  aitnated  in  tbe  tower 
region  between  the  Senegal  and  Gambia,  In  tho  moutdain- 
region  and  contiguous  to  the  western  and  southern  banks 
of  ibe  Senegal  is  Galara,  uliicb  comprehends  the  conn- 
try  from  the  Fulls  of  Feeloo  (10'';;u'  W.  long.)  westward, 
but  does  not  extend  to  a  (;reat  distance  from  the  river.  It 
is  divided  into  LoNser  and  H ip;her  Galam,  by  the  Ba  Fale- 
me.  Tiic  latter  also  called  Kiijaaga.  It  is  densely  inha- 
bited, a  string  of  towns  occurring  idong  the  banks  of  tho 
river,  among  which  Tuabo,  Makanna,  and  Muttala  are  con- 
siderable plaeet.  Ataomediataaeeftomthoriveris  the  town 
of  Joag.  The  inhabitaota  are  mostly  Sermwotlics ;  they  are 
much  engaged  in  trade  with  tbe  Frencti  who  are  establuhed 
on  the  banks  of  the  Senegal  and  the  countries  which  lie 
farther  east  as  far  as  tbe  .loliba.  Tliey  are  distinj^ui^hed  by 
llieir  maiuifacture  of  cotton  stuffs,  to  which  they  give  a  fine 
ond  perniaueiit  blue  cjlour. 

Between  (ralam  and  Wooli  on  the  Gambia  is  Jkndoo, 
the  most  powerful  state  in  these  parts  uf  Senegambia.  which 
is  probably  owing  (0  the  kin& wlwsc  title  is  Alamy,  being  leaa 
dependent  on  the  chiefk  of  the  villages  and  towns.  The 
inhabitants,  who  are  ft  mlxtUW  of  Jaloofs.  Foolalu,  Serro- 
wollics,  and  Mnidingoet.  are  much  occupied  in  trade  and 
minnl'ictute".  Tbo  mitst  Iniportunt  places  are  Boolibany 
iind  P'utieiMnda.  East  of  Bondoo  anj  south  of  Kajaaga  is 
Bambouk.  winch  is  notcl  for  its  gold-mines.    [Bamuoi  k.J 

The  other  states  which  lie  farther  east  and  south  in  the 
moiit  elevated  part  of  the  mountain-region  and  between  the 
numerona  tribuUtiea  of  tbe  Seaq^ai,  ate  much  Imb  knowa 
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than  those  Uitherto  dencribcd.  There  are  probably  some  of 
whirh  we  have  no  inforroation  at  all.  The  most  cxtensire 
ara  Poolado,  the  antient  eountiy  of  the  Fodaba,  wIm>  how- 
ever ware  txpelled  fion  it  bjr  the  MandingoM,  with  the 

inwn>  of  Koeena,  Kamiooon.  and  Bangaui;  Manding,  the 
native  rauntry  of  ihe  Mandinffoes.  which  comprehends  the 
most  caitirii  ]>tirti.jn  of  the  mountain-rejjion,  nrul  ha*  several 
mtiit.>«  of  with  thf»  towns  of  Sibidouloo  and  Knmalia; 
Jallon  Kadoo.  thp  umnbuhiUd  wilderness  which  extends 
between  the  Murces  of  several  branehe*  of  the  river  Sone- 
Kal ;  Konkodoo  on  the  Ba  Ping»  or  principal  branch  of  the 
Sanagal,  which  haa  some  rich  mines  of  gold,  with  the 
townof  KonknifM;  Satadoit.  with  the  capital  of  t)ie  i^amc 
name;  and  Denlilla,  wiih  tlie  town*  of  Baniscrila  aadKir- 
wani.  which  is  inhabited  by  very  intelltf^nt  agrienUiiriatR, 
niid  whi^re  there  are  scvt-ral  smpluiig  fiirnarcs.  On  l!ie  river 
Gambia  is  tlii>  petty  slaty  of  Neola,  with  ilia  town  of  Tam- 
barunda;  and  that  of  Tenda,  wilii  tint  town  of  Jallacotta 

It  does  not  appear  that  thero  is  nny  large  kingdom  or 
slate  south  of  the  Gambia,  wiiti  the  exception  of  that  of 
Foota  Jallon.  This  kingflom  imtwd  seera<  to  have  acquired 
a  decided  auperiority  to  the  suuthern  parts  of  Senegarobia, 
more  espeeiulv  loutb  of  the  Rkt  Gnade :  Ibr  at  it  has  iub- 
iccted  the  trit»  of  the  Landanaa.  who  tnhabit  the  eountry 
iK'tw  riMi  that  river  and  the  Nunez,  and  rendered  it  tributary. 
It  may  he  s.iid  that  ils  dominions  extend  to  the  \-ery  shores 
of  the  sea.  Tlio  principal  seat  of  its  power  is  the  well  cul- 
tivated and  populous  jilaiiis  of  the  elpvnted  table  land  of 
Foota  Jnllon,  «l\ero  tlie  cajntal.  Tiinbo,  not  far  from  the 
■oarOMof  the  Senegal,  contains  Ttioo  inhabitants,  and  several 
Othar  iowna  from  '3009  to  AOOo  mhalntants.  as  Labee:  in 
fDiii«  plaMa  tb«  viUagM  aw  nearly  coiitiguoua  to  one  an- 
other. Th«  iBoanl«hi*rBiigco  whieb  surround  tbaao  plains 
are  all  subject  to  the  aovereign  of  Foota  Jallon,  who  aoems 
to  consider  also  the  wild  and  uninhabited  countries  along  the 
uppercourse  of  the  Gambia,  and  between  it  and  the  Faleme, 
B*  belonging  to  hi*  dominions.  How  far  thuy  extend  to 
the  east  ami  suutli  is  not  exactly  known,  but  they  do  not 
appear  to  reach  the  banks  uf  the  Joliba,  nor  beyond  the 

Principal  range  of  the  Kong  Mountains.  Most  of  the  in- 
abiiants  an  Foolahi,  but  in  iht  faatneiiea  of  the  monntuns 
there  are  ttill  aoino  amall  native  iribee  of  ncgfoea.  At  the 
tbortest  road  from  the  aea-coaat  to  the  countries  on  the 
ttfpcr  course  of  the  Joliba  or  Qaorra  is  that  which  traverses 
lliis  table-land,  Foota  Jallon  w  ill  ]irr>bably  rise  to  some  im- 
portance With  the  extension  of  Kuropean  coaunorce.  It 
seems  that  a  rct^ular  commercial  l  onncclion  already  exists 
between  it  and  our  tottiement*  at  Sierra  Leone,  [^ikrra 
Leohr.]  In  the  country  which  extends  between  Foota  Jallon 
and  the  ooaat* there  does  not  BPem  to  be  any  political  society 
wbieh  deiervea  the  denomination  of  a  state-  Each  rillaK* 
appeen  to  have  a  chief,  bot  there  it  no  poUtictl  oonneetion 
amoni;  the  villairps. 

Hurrrpean  SrU/e>neritt  itnd  {h>>ir  TriTdr. — The  European 
SCttk>m«nts  in  Suiiegambia  differ  inuterinlly  from  those  in 
otiier  parts  of  the  world.  They  uie  strir'tly  ciiitnemal. 
The  settlers  have  not  acquired  the  property  of  any  land, 
except  the  place  on  which  they  have  settled,  and  no  cultiva- 
tion 11  carried  on  by  them  or  their  people,  except  at  »  few 
apotl  irhich  are  rather  gardens  than  plantatiooa.  These 
■ettleinents  were  originally  established  Ibr  the  purpoae  of 
wraeuring  nep-o  alaves  Ibr  the  plnntationi  in  America. 
Tlie  cuhtry  howexer  liad  other  productions  whi'li  were 
valued  m  Kun  ite,  and  the  natives  of  the  interior  were 
desirous  uf  oUiamui^  5.e\  oral  articles  of  European  maiiul.u-- 
ture,  pnrlly  tor  tbiir  own  consumption  and  partly  to  ."ell 
tiu  iii  to  the  nati<ins  of  Soodan.  Acrordingly  these  settle- 
ments were  not  abandoned  on  the  abolition  of  the  sl.ive. 
Itadc,  like  those  on  the  coast  of  Guinea  [Gri?fKA3,  and  they 
oontinne  in  a  thriving  alate.  Bach  of  the  three  European 
nation*  which  have  nnned  wttlemeiitB  has  taken  posses- 
sion a*  it  were  of  one  of  the  three  large  rivers,  the  Krcnch 
of  the  Senegal,  the  Enclish  of  the  Gambia,  and  the  Portu- 
puc«e  of  ilu' Rio  CJianile,  F.u'di  has  built  a  fn  iress  on  an 
island  not  far  from  the  mouih  of  ihe  river,  whieh  .strve* 
as  a  safe  place  of  de];osit  f  .r  },'i>ods  which  are  imported,  and 
fn>m  which  the  productions  of  the  cotintry  are  shipped. 
The  merehanis  «ct  out  tnm  tbete  places  tii  lar^e  river  l>oats 
with  their  goods  at  oerlain  seaiions  of  the  your,  and  ascend 
the  rivers  far  aa  they  are  navigable.  They  slop  at  cer- 
tain point.s  to  which  the  nativea  bring  their  productions  to 
exchange  for  European  nuuiudeloros.  lu  a  few  positions  on 
the  beoke  of  the  riton  mmU  tortwea  or  UoekhoaMe  are 


ef«ct«d,  in  which  aome  black  soldiers  wiib  two  or  tbf 
European  officers  are  kept  for  the  protection  of  romi 
Some  neiebente,  partietilarlj  Engiiab  and  IViug^ 
have  ftmaed  eoainerenl  ealabliehtiMnte  net  far  from  tl 
fortresses  in  thote villaflet which  aieodventageotttfjaitttatiod 
for  commerce. 

The  principal  French  aetlletnent  is  St  T.ouis,  a  town  ron- 
tsining  alwut  15.000  inhabiiant*,  of  whom  about  SOO  art 
while*.    It  i«  built  on  a  sandy  island,  about  tv«o  nnUs  lonf; 
and  a  quarter  of  a  mile  w  ide  on  nn  avei  a^jc,  w  hich  ss  about 
Ave  miles  from  tlie  month  of  the  river.   Only  vessels  dffaw> 
ing  leaa  then  12  feet  of  water  can  sad  up  to  the  town,  m 
there  iem  berecroa«  the  mouth  of  the  river.  (Skwkoai.] 
The  ftreeia  ere  atraight  and  n^Ier,  hat  otherwise  the  town 
has  nothing  remarkable  In  it;  few  of  the  houiwa  are 
well  built,  and  the  negro  population  live  in  huts.  The 
French  have  also  two  small  fortresses  on  liic  bai.ks  nf  ti  ? 
SencRul.  one  at  I'odlior,  at  the  wesieni  exiri  tniiy  i  f  tj 
island  of  Morfil  [Srnbo/il].  and  the  other  :it  HjU.I.  ttt 
Baquelle,  in  the  kingdom  of  I/)»cr  (Jnlntn.  not  Tir  from  tli« 
junction  of  the  Faleme  with  the  Senegal.  Between  Podhor 
and  St:  ],<ottis  there  are  several  places  to  wbieh  the  Mooft 
of  the  tribes  of  tboTnim  and  Brokrns  hnng  at  eertoa 
seaaons  the  gum  which  the^  collect  in  the  mimoao  fiofeeta 
of  tlie  soiilh-weslern  districts  of  the  Sahara.    Snch  places 
arc  called  market"!,  and  are  only  inhaluled  iluring  the 
slay  of  the  Moors.    The  most  fre(]uenlc(i  arc  the  Ksca'e  tlu 
Desert  af.d  the  F.scalc  du  €oq,  or  Braknas.    At  Bakel  the 
French  cct  a  part  of  the  produce  of  the  gold-minea  of 
Bambouk  and  some  ivory  which  is  obtained  in  ihe  wild 
countries  farther  south,  hut  (he  largest  pari  of  the  ivoiy  ia 
carried  to  the  Gombia.  The  Fieneh  hate  alio  a  fortnaa  o« 
the  island  of  Goice;  near  Cape  Verde  [Goaisl,  where  thev 
fi  >rmcrly  procured  a  ccnsiderahle  number  of  slaves    At  j>re- 
senl  some  small  quantities  of  cotton  and  indi^^o  nrr  goi 
the  coast  between  CoriH-  and  the  mouth  of  the  (.'ambia. 
especially  at  Albrcda,  a  mercantile  settlement  in  the  kini;- 
dora  of  Barra.  The  French  have  lately  formed  an  estaldi«l». 
mcnt  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Osamann.  wbieh  ewltn 
the  tea  between  the  Gambia  and  tite  Rie  Gtaade,  hot  «• 
bare  no  infnnnation  iw|ieeting  thia  place  and  it»  trade. 

The  Cn^ish  eettlemente  are  priheipelly  en  the  (3emb«. 
Some  English  incrchaiils  have  fomed  e'tahlishments  on 
the  river  Nunez  at  three  places,  which  liowever  are  nrt 
protecte<l  by  government.  The  Foolnhs  from  Foota  Jallon 
and  its  neighbourhood  bring  to  these  settlements  gold  tti 
tlie  fom  of  rin<!s,  weighinpi;  from  one  to  ten  ounrea  eech. 
ivory,  some  slisht  nrticles  of  leether.  pooches,  rice,  end 
fruit.  The  principal  fortrow  on  the  Gombm  is  Baibunrt  act 
the  idaod  oi  St.  Maiy  CBannmart  w1.  Iv,  p.  Ml  bot  thcio 
are  aevml  tnereenine  aettlemeiita  fkrther  inland  ap  ta 
Macarihy  Islniul,  which  is  ab<iul  Ii^O  miles  in  a  straight  linr 
from  l?ai!iursl,  where  a  small  fortress  called  Fort  G^irr* 
has  liet'n  erected.  A  mercantile  settlemep.t  is  f^uii^d  still 
farther  ea^t  at  Kayaye.  and  formerly  one  exi«ited  at  FiMnti, 
but  it  has  been  abandoned.  ,Fort  St.  James  is  about  80 
miles  east  of  Bathurst.  It  doeT-not  teen  that  the  Hnlnh 
settlementt  have  suffered  by  the  abolition  of  the  da?c>tndk 
The  exportt  from  Bathurst  are  niraterooa  and  iikcroasng: 
they  eonaist  of  bee^^wax,  irorr,  AfHean  teak,  rice  and 
maize,  hides,  ^old,  i^inger,  gum.  ]  :ihn-oil,  timber.  horv*«  and 
hnllocks.  which  po  to  the  West  Inrhcs,  tortnise-shell,  bullorks" 
horns,  ground-nuU  nnd  orchil. 

The  Port«»r«ese  settlements  are  di«pi>rs*.'d  along  i\w  hanks 
of  I  he  d  den  nt  arms  of  the  Rio  Gmnde  ond  on  ilw  Cj»>- 
mnnta.  Tite  principal  settlement  is  Bit^ao,  a  well-lmilt 
fort  and  town  on  a  large  and  fertile  tsland  of  tlie  Jd* 
branch  of  tlic  Rio  Grande.  It  haa  about  9MQ  inhahitania 
and  en  excellent  and  spacious  port ;  the  population  ransMta 
chiefly  of  mulnttoes  and  blacks.  Higher  up  ihe  same 
branch  of  the  Rio  Grande  is  Jeba.  with  a  p.  |  ul:iU,<n  thort 
of  JOdO  inhabitants,  whu  h  likewise  roiiv  sts  o(  l  ' n  ks  .d 
inn1a(li>e«.  On  the  «ouihern  branch  of  the  Rio  Gtaud«>  n 
I!  ihila,  a  mercantde  estoblishment,  nnd  on  the  northef* 
or  CachtK)  branch  the  town  of  CeeheOt  a  conatderable  pbnr 
with  a  hart>onr,  which  however  ja  only  BCCOMible  to  Ttmd 
lira  wing  ten  feet  of  water,  as  a  bar  rune  actom  the  uooth  of 
the  rivor.  In  the  eountry  of  the  Feloopc  between  ih* 
Caclieo  branch  of  the  Rio  Grande  and  the  Gambia,  the 
Portuguese  have  several  Fettlenients.  as  at  Zinghnirboraml 
MahiaKnkonda  on  the Casamania  river.and  at  Vmijup  >o 
a  small  river  which  foils  into  the  Gambia.  To  all  tbsM 
pbWN  Ilw  BatifM  bring  imtj.  «ax,  hfdeib  b«ii%  wd  mm 
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cold,  till'  Rirater  part  of  which  h  sliij  i  .  il  to  Enijland  from 
Bi*s«o  add  Cacbco.  Many  PorUigue:>«  have  setUud  lu  ihts 
couiitn'  VM  aijricuUurisU  and  kave  a>arrta!U  block  women. 
Tbe  numbvr  ot  muiKtloM  in  Umm  part*  ii  eooaidwable. 

Nearly  all  Um  aitiolw  «f  flWiiMm  vhiefa  m  exponod 
rma  111*  KanopMn  MtUraMott  im  thmwaVhi  m  btwiflu 
from  tlw  iuMrior  by  Mmlt  esmvant  orc»flbf,  wlii«h  ■ome- 

liiiiL'5  jitocffd  to  die  co.ial,  but  gfiierally  slop  at  certain 
j.luif>  wlieic  cciuuucrciul  cstablis!iiueijt&  arc  fuund,  and  take 
in  excbangu  fur  llieir  iiix^ds  firo  arnij,  p<>*dt'r,  India  poods, 
roral,  otnbcr,  gluks-bvadai,  iron,  tubaccu,  ruoi,  and  cutlery. 
Tliougli  a  great  part  of  Scnegarabia  is  rich  in  iron-ore,  the 
procoM  of  obunuug:  tb«  metal  from  it  ip  M>  ruil*  and 
requires  so  much  lafaatuv  lliat  many  of  lha  nailm  pralbr 
bujiof  it  rnraa  Kumpaant. 

Cbmumn  wilk  Soodtm  and  TimotietotK—A.  eonttdcraUe 
commeroe  is  carnr  I  in  between  Sencgambia  and  tlic 
countries  farther  ca^L  Tiie  principal  articles  uf  trade  are 
salt,  tlavu<i,  and  g,^>Ui.  All  the  i^alt  which  is  ci>n$u mi  d  m 
Scnegantbui  and  biiodun  u  drawn  either  from  the  great 
valt  ileptiis  of  the  Sahara  at  Shin^arin  andToudeni,  or  from 
the  cooAt  of  the  Atlantic  between  the  moutba  of  the  Gambia 
aadCa|ie  Verga,  where  some  of  the  savage  tribes,  especially 
tha  BaipMaaoa  Balantai,  maka  large  auantitiaa  from  aea- 
vatar.  Tha  hII  viada  on  tha  Mamaat  n  oarriad  bjr  the  na- 
live  tt  aders  nearly  over  all  Sencgambia .  for  Mungn  Park  ob- 
s«rve»,  thai  lK»th  kinds  of  will  are  broui^ht  to  Booree  in 
Mending,  but  it  would  sec ta  that  the  salt  uf  llie  Sahara  i» 
consumed  in  some  of  the  countries  stluuted  on  the  middle 
course  of  the  Senegal.  Even  before  the  abolition  of  the 
»Jave*intfle  slaves  were  sent  from  Senegambia  ti>  TimbueUw. 
wlisoce  tbey  found  their  way  to  the  northern  aoanlxiaa  af 
Afriea;  and  it  i»  auppoaad  that  this  hrmoehnf  aammaMa  haa 
latfly  iBiieh  inereasad.  A  large  portion  of  tha  void  ool- 
lectc4  in  the  count rios  situaied  on  the  baiiki  of  tfie  U|i|  cr 
branches  of  the  Senc^;al  jjues  likewise  to  Tiinbuclo  i,  and 
'lieiici-  li»  the  countries  on  the  south  uf  the  Mediterranean. 
Jlte  catllas  by  whicli  ilu4  comintrrcc  is  carried  on  follu«  iwu 
routes.  The  mvivt  n>>rilieru  departs  from  the  Senegal  in 
lha  kiOK«l»Qi  of  Kajaa^^a  or  Upper  Galam,  to  which  country 
ifaattaursgo  from  all  parts  of  Senegambia.  Haooa  the  road 
nuM  aasti*aortb-«a«t  to  Yarra.  and  than  aaat  to  Banowo  in 
Ladamar.   fnm  Bknown  it  eontinoaa  aait  through  ooun- 

tries  which  are  little  iiihabilod  on  account  of  their  sterility, 
to  Walet  in  Beroo.  From  Walet  it  again  passes  through 
u.-'cris,  until  It  appriiat-lies  the  Joliba  near  Biir.ican:;;!, 
ulii  hce  It  continues  al  a  short  distance  from  the  Lianks  uf 
the  nver  to  Tttnbuctoo.  The  southern  cnravan-routu  leads 
f  oin  the  banks  of  iba  GamUa  through  Neola,  Uttotila.  and 
K^nkodoo.  to  the  great  wililamaMof  Jallon  Kadao,  whieh 
i»naK  tnvanad  frain  waat  to  aaat.  it  paaaaa  o««r  iho  aiean- 
lain-ranjm  batwaan  Kamalta  and  Banraiakoo.  At  Bam- 
makoo  the  goods  are  embarked  on  the  Joliba,  and  descend 
to  Yaniina,  Seeo,  SanMHidiui;,  Junneh,  and Timhuctoo. 

tGolberry's  Truveh  in  Africa;  Mungo  Parks  Tnxvelt  in 
th^  Inlfrinr  DittricU  nf  A/rim ;  Mollien's  Travel*  in 
Africa  to  thf  S"urceM  of  the  S^ne^'ul  n'lU  (itimfiia;  Gray's 
and  Dochard's  T rarel*  in  W'-tlern  Africa ;  CailU6's  Travels 
throuf^h  Central  Africa  to  Timhwtoo ;  Savigny's  and  Cor- 
rfard  s  Narrative  of  a  Voyage  to  iSmegttl;  Owen's  Narrative 
«r  yhyages  to  explore  the  Shortt  ^  Africa,  AraUt,  and 
Madu^atearf  Belcher'a  Extract*  from  ObiennUitm  on  ra- 
rfntu  ptanta  qf  th*  Wett  Cmil  of  Africa,  in  Lmdm  6eogr. 
J'lurrnU,  Vol.  li. ;  Hj\'->  ^iipfujsrJ  Juncti'  n  if  ihn  nimt 
i;.imhiit  and Cammtt'i:  I,  London  (iengr  Jiwria/,  vol.  in. ; 
I'fiir,  <  fih,-  A<\'icintif>n  for  Promoting  the  Dincovery 

trf  th-  Jitierior  htrtt  of  Africa ;  Brunner,  Rein  nach  Sene- 
gamOia.  Bern.  1h4U,) 

SENRvSCH.'VL.  a  word  rarely  used  except  by  persons 
who  aSuct  a  kind  of  reBncmertlofatyle  which  they  think  is 
altaincd  bf  itaint;  vocdaaf  esolio  growth  rather  than  words 
the  uatuial  growth  of  their  own  eoil,  tha  meaning  being 
precisely  that  which  i*  icpa-j-entcd  by  the  word  *  steward  ;' 
and  this  when  tbo  woid  is  applied  to  otlicvrs  bo  designated 
uf  the  ij;rejteil  eminence;  the  lurd-hmh-steward  of  Eng- 
land or  uf  Scotland  beins;  the  pfjpcT  ptirase  for  that  great 
utfic«;r.  and  not  lord-hii{li-sencMdiiil.  Hut  the  lunetiuti^  of 
the  officer  called  !«t«'%var>l  m  Hnuin  corresponding  with 
ihoae  of  the  otFiecr  ciditd  ^enoclul  abroad,  and  especially  in 
Franea»  when  the  wvrd  appears  in  Latin,  it  is  represiented 
by  «aiMaaattlM»  wiMa  roamng  '  Senescallo  Hoapitii  Regis,' 
ke,,wtonaddiMaadloihoitowaid.  lBpoati7aiidionuuiGO<- 


I  writing  it  is  sometimes  used  for  a  principal  officer  in  the 
household  of  dutiagui^hed  persons,  when  it  is  thought  that 
the  word  steward  would  be  too  familiar,  and  suggest  an 
otHcer  whose  duties  are  of  an  intaior  chisa  to  thoae  of  the 

9ciie>chal. 

I  S&NUSi  a  town  in  the  department  of  Oise  in  Prance,  2C 
'  wiles  from  Fliris  on  the  road  toCambray  and  Mons.This  town 
wa-sthe  capital  of  the  Silvanectea,  iin  niiliLni  HeljMc  nation, 
and  receivwl  from  the  Romans  the  name  of  Augustomiigus, 
which  towards  the  close  of  the  Roman  period  was  exchanged 
lor  llie  name  of  the  people,  8ilvai>«^-te»,  whence  by  corrup- 
tion the  modern  name  of  Senlis.  It  was  at  this  period  a 
walled  town,  and  some  remains  of  the  vattaktiUasiat.  The 
Carlovingian  kings  had  a  palace  at  Senlis.  In  the  middle 
age*  It  gave  title  to  a  county  held  by  a  branch  of  tlie  Curlo- 
vingian  family,  and  sometimes  united  witli  the  coum.uk  of 
Valois  and  Vermandois,  and  afterwards  united  to  the  crown. 
Ill  il73  the  municijiahty  of  Sen! is  was  established  by 
charter,  and  confirmed.  a.d'i.'OI,  by  letters  of  Phdippe 
Auguste.  The  town  was  taken  by  the  peasantry  of  Valois 
in  the  revolt  of  the  Jacquerie  in  the  fourteenth  century  ;  and 
by  the  Bourguignons  in  iho  civil  broils  of  the  Bnecntb. 
In  A.D.  1418  it  was  besieged  in  Tain  by  the  Amagnacs ;  but 
aurrendeced  to  Charles  VIL.  aj>.  1429.  It  was  repeatedly 
attacked,  iomctimes  sneceasAilly,  by  the  opposite  parties  in 
the  war  of  the  Lcngue. 

Senlis  is  on  the  slope  of  a  bill  rising  from  the  north  bunk  of 
the  Noiictte,  a  feedvr  of  the  Oi.>e  :  it  consists  of  the  cil>  (La 
Ca<^),  of  au  oval  form,  surrounded  by  boulevards  <iud  the 
remains  of  anticnt  fortifications,  and  three  suburbs.  The 
remains  of  the  fortiflcatioos.  coiutsting  ehietty  of  the  ruins 
of  the  two  gates  of  Mcaus  aod  Bdlm,  and  of  tha  eastle^ 
ahow  Uie  place  to  have  haan  vaty  stnng.  The  streets  are 
fenenlly  nanoir  and  crooked,  and  the  hoatcs  ill-built. 
One  street,  which  traverses  the  town  in  a  noiih-cast  direc- 
tion, is  wide  and  straight,  b  ut  is  lined  chiefly  wiili  gaideii 
walls.  Tliere  arc  some  pleaiaiU  prutnciiades.  Tlie  e\- 
cathedcal  i^  a  Gothic  building  of  m«xlerate  size,  of  the  ago 
of  Louis  XII.  It  has  two  western  towers,  one  of  tliem 
crowned  with  a  spire,  224  feet  high  according  to  some  autlw 
rilies,  or  about  284  acconling  to  others.  There  are  a  colleen 
handawmo  theatre^  public  baths,  an  hospital,  and  an  ax- 
abbey,  now  uted  as  a  cotton-mill. 

The  iwpulalion  in  1831  was  50C6.  in  1836  it  was  ^OIG. 
The  chief  manufactures  are  of  cotton  and  woollen  yarn, 
calico,  l.nei),  lace,  leather,  ;;1  iw-li-atlu'r,  parchment,  potato- 
starch,  chicory,  and  cliotolale.  There  are  bleacb-giounds 
for  Imeii,  vi-ashing-placcs  for  wool,  saw-mills  for  marble  ond 
other  ktune.  a  large  stereotype  priuting-ofGcc,  employing 
200  men  CDopio.  Forces  Product.),  and  a  letter  foundry. 
There  is  one  yearlj  fair  of  nine  days,  and  a  monthly  market 
fur  wine.  Trade  is  carried  on  in  oom«  floor,  wine,  timber, 
and  stone.  There  are  stone- quarries  and  extensive  woods 
near  the  town,  and  sand-pits  for  the  sand  used  in  inal.iug 
flint-yla>s;  there  are  also  some  liine-kilns. 

The  iifioaJi.'wseuieul  of  Senlis  coiuprehcuds  an  area  of 
S  \  1  square  miles,  and  includes  communes.  It  is  divided 
into  seven  eaoloos  or  disUtcts.  each  under  a  justice  of  the 
peace.  The  pc^ulatwD  ia  MSI  vaa  79.080.  fit  1836  it  was 

78.790. 
SENNA.  [CAiau-J 

SENNA  is  a  country  on  the  oastetn  coast  of  Africa,  and 
a  portion  of  that  region  whieh  on  our  maps  is  called  Hoao- 

inotapa,  and  hns  ai:(|uired  s  ^ine  fame  on  account  of  the  rich 
uiiiics  of  gold  which  It  contains.  It  is  Mlualed  between  16* 
and  20*  S.  lat.,  and  between  30°  and  37' E.  lon^; ,  and  iss 
stated  to  cover  a  surfntcu  of  43,200  square  miles,  being  only 
about  7000  Mjuuie  miles  less  than  Eni^land.  It  forms  thu 
capitancy  of  the  Rios  do  Seona,  the  only  territory  that  tbo 
Portuguaae  laallypOiaau.on  the  cast  coa^t  of  Africa,  their 
other  possess ionSt  aa  lioaambkiue.  P^mba,  &c.,  consisting 
only  of  foriiHed  towns,  to  which  no  territory  or  only  a  very 
small  territory  is  annexed.  This  capitaucy  is  bounded  on 
lha  east  by  the  sea,  on  the  south  by  the  mountains  of 
Sofala,  and  it  extends  to  the  kiiiL;doins  of  Qoite^e  and 
Barne,  which  enrloM)  it  on  llie  west.  To  tlie  noitli  of  it  is 
the  independent  kingdom  of  Muraves,  fioiii  which  it  M 
ch  efly  separated  by  the  course  of  the  river  Zaiubut. 

The  shores  of  Senna  are  low,  and  continue  so  for  some 
disunce  inland,  but  the  eountry  gradually  rises  as  wo  pro- 
ceed westwatd.  At  tbo  distance  of  150  to  160  miles  nont 
the  tea  tbeto  aio  aono  nagas,  whieh  do  not  appear  to  itaa 
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ta  a  grciit  htiigUt.  They  *etsm  to  run  |»*ralktl  ta  tW  eoost. 
and  to  bv  divi'Ud  into  t«o  ranges  by  the  wide  plain  of 
Brnna,  through  which  the  Zambui  runs.  A  great  part  of 
tb«  rmintr)  west  of  ihe»e  ranges  appear*  dw  to  be  a  plain, 
the  MTbce  of  vbuih  bow«var  h  biUj.  la  appraMbiag  the 
veatero  boundary  n«w  39*  R.  Vmg.  tlw  Mtintry  it  mvcfcd 
Willi  mouniair.<i. 

Senna  iit^oll  ■nalernl:  miinerous  small  rivers  descend 
fmro  the      H-ciit  m.jui:;a;U5,  .I'.l  iif  j  'ti  the  Z.iabi/i. 

Tim  river,  wiiate  coiif»«  |irol'.il''y  i'\rr«;il»  auu  lutks,  on- 
ginalcs  in  the  countries  west  of  Si^ima,  of  which  we  have  no 
■ecouilt.  Its  upper  course  within  Senna  is  from  south- 
M»ttt1l>irest'lo  north  nortb-ca»l.  but  it  giwllttUjr  tumi  more 
le  III*  Mat.  It  ii  not  known  whoro  it  beooiBwa»vigab)o,  but 
it  it  eertain  that  from  tbo  town  of  T«t<  downvmidt  it  it  na- 
vigaicd.  though  the  narigatian  ia  rerj  tediotit  in  tlw  vet 
season  owinj  to  the  rspidit)'  of  the  current,  atid  in  tho  dry 
»ca«>n  on  icr  unt  of  the  numerous  *ii  ,.U  :i!id  the  de- 
firienc J  of  »»li:f.  Above  Tele  the  Zanibui  uiUtrs  Uie  Mat 
country,  but  it  runs  between  hi^h  rucky  bank*  until  it 
•ntm  tho  low  country  at  the  di-mncc  of  ab'jut  5U  in.lt« 
fhoiB  tbe  ica  in  a  t^traighl  line.  In  the  low  country  it  (liTide* 
tnio  two  braochoa  al  Ifarooru.  uf  winch  the  northern  >• 
called  tho  river Qoilimai^.  and  the  ^uulhcm  Liiabo,  and 
bolb  bnnehea  mo  mvigobla.  A  lane  brancli  lOHuraiea  from 
tbe  Luabo  n«il  br  from  tbe  ptaee  ordimion,  um  biteeta  tbe 
delta  of  the  Z:kii:1'i3ti.  (^'.'.mg  into  t tie  set  at  neorlv  au  equal 
distance  from  tlio  uiuuUu  wf  the  Quilimanc  and  Luabo.  It 
IS  ralU-il  the  Mi-iambey.  fr.^m  :\  iiiai  i-  u.  u  .is  iirjuii.  Tbo 
eaibuuchuri.'s  -A  the  Lualu)  .lUil  (^uil.uiuui:  s.ic  ikli>ut  6!) 
miles  fr' in  (inc  another.  Where  ibese  rivets  How  ihi' ii  ;r!i 
the  level  iraci,  they  form  a  great  number  of  uland^t^  which  lu 
some  places  are  to  numerous  oa  lu  constitute  an  archipelago, 
and  bf  wbicb  tbe  volume  of  vaier  brought  duwn  by  the 
river  ■  divided  into  Mnnraot  nairow  cnanncU,  m  which 
the  current  ruoniog  viUi  fN«t  Telocity  itnden  tbe  natir 
gation  laborious. 

Thi'  (k'lln  nf  tlic  7.Mii1i'\zi  uiwl  llif  low  fnuiilry  titar  tlir 
»o»  iiiiiJijt  of  a  lljV.  i>  tiKi.>!n  .mil  cuvori  il  wuh 

j;r:iNi-»  to  luw  w^Llir  inaik.  llijjlicr  liii  tbo  bai;k>  aio  liiort 
clevate^I.  the  ground  is  cleared  to  a  grruter  extent,  and  tlie 
eoanliy  abounds  in  \illa{;e«:  but  towards  the  place  wlivrv 
tbe  river  div idea  into  arms,  nearly  tbe  whole  surfaco  of  the 
eoaatry  ia  covofod  vrith  ru^he«  ond  bnmboos,  lolerapetaed 
With  extensive  swamps  which  during  tbe  rainy  season  send 
up  pestilent  vapoura.  A  few  iiolaled  trees,  a  species  of 
palm,  are  tcatterv^l  over  this  unwbolcaonie  waste.  The  inun- 
clcTsled  part  of  the  country,  about  the  town  of  Seiin.i  ami 

h;L'l;cr  UJ'   tli>-  ri\i-r.  i»  .III  [lain,  wL.'-U  ilc^riMuia 

lowariLi  tlio  biuik<  <if  ttie  n^vr  v»ali  «  gentle  tiope.  Iits 
chiefly  cuxcro'i  a  furo»t  consisting  of  a  ^reat  variety 
of  Ureea,  which  are  united  by  creeping  plants  cliiubing  and 
hanging  fbom  branch  to  bimnch  in  fc» toons.  In  some  pUeea 
thcao  ireoi  tie  of  a  vigorawi  growth,  but  is  gen«ral  they  are 
ilunted. 

The  year  ><  divided  between  the  rtiiny  and  llie  dry  season. 
The  rains  commence  in  the  beginning  of  November,  and 
continue  t  ' the  i-tid  "f  ^farch.  Tlu  v  art- mtv  abundant, 
•*p«cially  ill  the  beginm  i^  of  tho-  wii  in;a*ou.  The  ri\er 
■oun  rises  above  its  bunki.  and  inuu  !aie»  the  ouniiguou» 
cttuntry  to  the  disunce  of  >vveral  inues  inland.  During  tbi* 
pen<xl  tbe  beat  is  very  oppressive,  but  not  «inw|ioIe»uue  in 
Iboh^htrMittof  tbecoontry.exeepi  in  tlie  vicinity  of  lakea. 

Hm  cultivntod  gnint  wt  rice,  mai<e^  millet,  and 
vlwait  Thm  mgar-cnno  wm  introdnoad  tooM  linw  ago. 
and  aeena  to  tnceeed  welL  Coffite  ta  ftowti  in  the  bore 
c'i  \^!«.fl  f  untry.  Indigo  f;rows  wild,  ai  ■wrM  tin-  c:>;x-  i>- 
sbrub.  v»l.:<  h  pr<»durw  coltoti  of  a  very  &m  quaiuy.  lUc 
litter  »  c>/;  I',  iio'l  by  the  bla<  ks.  but  only  for  bume  con- 
sumption. U  i*  Etuicd  that  in  koroe  parts  tjf  tbe  c<i!ony  a 
«Iet*p  scarlet  Colo u nil  roHun  i»  prmlurcd.  Vej;itabtf»  are 
grown  in  cuntnlerable  quantities,  consuting  of  cabbagt-s 
Mtlice^  aptnach,  peas  and  beana,  polatoc*.  }ani>,  and 
greund'naia.  A  kiod  of  grata  ia  culiivalcd  at  food.  Be> 
fotw  it  ia  ogilo  ripe.  It  it  pltieked,  dried,  and  husked  in  a 
large  wouJen  mortar,  and  ihcn  ground  bctwt-\.'n  titu  rough 
•t<tne«.  Tha  tocal  thus  >it>t.iiu(il  is  made  into  a  |  urridu'i'. 
which  i»  Ki-r>cr*Sly  cattn  »ith  fi'>h.  Tlic  f.'i.it-irces  arc  only 
liii)3rif>d»,  or4[r.;r«.  roriia-nuts,  p.ilin*,  mango  tret'*. 

.\  r.i  ■  th»'  fiitc«t-lri  i.  >  :«i  3  titC'  n-«  of  m; ton  tree,  uf  a  ^i^ntit  c 
aiie.  frtquestly  tWHUuring  mxit  foci  m  circumference.  The 
wood  ia  uaed  wcumm  m  p*ief«iieo  to  any  oibtfi  not 


being  »ubject  to  lim  attack  of  worm*.  Larzo  buat-  Cfi>  fi  <'l 
long  ore  ni.Tic  of  a  ainglc  iroc  bollowcil  out. 

The  wild  animals  are  fkpUania,  rhmocerfMNt*.  iimms. 
hippopotami,  alligators,  monkeys,  and  door;  but  therw  «i» 
probablj  main  olhen.  wbieb  biave  beea  overlooked  by  tW 
few  penoot  who  haw*  Tititod  (hit  eonntty.  Tbeve  ac«  tb« 


common  domestic  animals.    In  Owen's  '  NarrauvoT 
skins  are  mentioned  as  one  of  tbe  articles  of  expoft. 
IS  \t.r>  |ilL-iitifiil  in  the  nvor,  and  li  n»litiitt"*  one  of  tbo  pr.n 
cjjjal  axiiclcs  of  fu.  ^l  of  the  npgrc>  {>opuiaUuii.  iitf*  jrv 
common,  and  wa.\  is  an  .im  lo  uf  rxport. 

Cold  and  iron  arc  the  only  metals  which  art'  kunwn  ta 
exist  in  abundajioe.  Gold  is  chiefly  found  in  the  nott»- 
tmns  of  Sofula.  and  in  those  which  aoiroand  tbe  eotoay  oa 
the  we<t ;  and  it  does  not  appear  that  iJlit  article  is  broof  bt 
from  the  kingdom  of  Moravea,  but  it  ia  obluned  in  tbaawel 
Qoitere  and  Bame.  Iron  is  obtained  in  abondaaeo  trmm 
the  southern  di>tri<  ts  of  tho  c  obun.  .-iiul  nl-  i  frvim  the  kinc- 
dom  of  Mora\c^:  the  li  wlmb  the  eLives  till  the 

ground  art- in.uli^^  it  MnrbU  is  ^i>t  in  tbo  hills  vbjcb 
run  parallel  to  the  cua^t.  1  !  •>  <  "puUdion  coniusta  of  a  (ew 
I'ortuguc^e  and  muUit  I  '  givat  number  nf  I  l  i^iu. 

According  to  tbo  ttatcmeiit  of  Um  governor  of  Km  de 
Senna,  tMBUitfbar  of  tbe  wbileaaadmabtlMiia  isiedjd 
not  oxcood  MO.  Tlw  Mgtaw  putif  Awnnnd  jaMlf 
tlavea  of  the  whim  and  mnhttoea.  It  b  Ml  ataM  •bw' 
thcr  they  bflon':r  <o  >'><e  or  more  tribes,  nor  wbeiber  tb<y 
speak  one  or  tii'icc  ian|.^uacf».  The  colony  is  dividrd  loto 
several  distriri.>^.  Every  lll^lrK■t  is  povernvd  by  a  l*ortw- 
l;ucm;.  who  pays  aiinualiy  a  suiail  ta&  tu  ilm  kin^  !tm4  r«l- 
lecis  a  revenue  from  the  free  negroes  resident  on  h.»  ;iri.4 
I  Ti  ese  negroes  pay  tbo  taxes  in  kind,  con»iatiiig  of  bees  -wax. 
I  fuuU,  meat,  vegetables,  and  rice. 

I    The  only  banour  in  the  eolooy  which  ia  ricilod  bf  vtaaelt 

i is  that  of  Quilimano.  about  eight  miloa  (hmi  the  aai^  «■  lim 
nortbemann  of  the  Zambizi.  [Mozam»iqvc  voL  sr.  Tt4  ] 
Tbe  town  of  Senna,  tbe  capital  of  tbe  colony,  standa  tn  a 

I  {ilaiu  >j:i  the  biiik-.  uf  tbe  Z.uiib:/i.  alunit  I'n  miW  fo  ta 
,  the  s<a,  iue.i.>.urfi  aluni^  iW  biu  ls  uf  tbe  i.vt:  Only 
about  ten  bouses,  inhabited  by  tbe  l*.>itu>;vif m-.  Inv«  sat 
pretensions  to  the  style  of  Eur  pe.^n  l  uilti.iitr*:  iti«  Mark 
population  live  in  huts.  Tbe  uauib-  r  of  inhabiiants  prf 
bablj  doet  not  aieaed  3000.  A  amaU  p«tt  of  tho  ilosA  it 
euluvated ;  and  thn  remainder  ia  eovotad  with  n  f 
tamarind,  mango,  and  ocooa-nnt  trees.  Thn 
aeema  to  be  Tet^  which  is  about  3CU  mile*  from  tl 
of  tbo  ZambizL  It  is  ile  o:  iIh.<1  a*  MJi  cnor,  botf]  ;«  %,tt 
and  situation,  to  Senna  nvA  (^-iibinane,  aii<l  ifi  • 

mountainous  tract,  with  the  rner  floum);  t>ciieat)i :  i-.  n 
considered  a  very  healthy  place;  and  tbe  inhabitaota  area 
very  active  and  industrious aet  of  people:  tbejr  cattnitw 
tbe  •agar-eane,  and  make  sugar  and  moacovado. 

Thia  eolony  mighl  baoooe  an  onulent  nnd  €mmmmmi 
owntnr;  hBtiitha»h>aaBa|ile«iadbytlmyewriimmit,<«d 
tho  innabiiantt  have  not  availed  theniaeTvee  of  it*  fcitfc 
Soil  and  iS  iiuiMer>>u«  and  valuable  (iri'luciii  i;«  Tbe  few 
articles  of  exji^rt  arc  those  which  iiia\  bo  >  bi;iiiii-l  :Mr»»'.» 
without  labour.  Tliey  coiiM.t  f  ibe  leiiii  tf  i!.<.  b  r 
potamus,  elephants*  tusks,  rhinoceios  b  tt^v  ii|;rr--v 
noni'V.  wnx.  and  gold-dust.     The  imjv  :       ;      •  . 

(greater  part  are  sent  into  the  interior  fu<  iLu  purchMe  mI 
gold,  ivory,  and  slaves,  are  as  follow:  cotton  stuffs  of  latMwi 

Jualiliet,  coloured  and  plain,  woollens  and  stlks.  miUoawe^ 
lit*  eoral.  Urge  while  and  metal  brads,  pewter,  gwapuwdar. 
arms,  earthenwarv.  brandy,  wine,  liquors.  suKar.  suop.  mIi 
meal,  butter,  oil.  pitch,  lavender.  sali>ilsh,  spices^  uii^Gai, 
tea.  r  .!T,  r.  .Hi  t  i-hocolala.  Many  of  theot  nttidaB  taawer 
\lnt  purposes  of  mouey. 

W  hen  Vasco  dc  Guma  cnli-icd  tho  Quilintane  bminrfc  <.f 
the  Zambisi,  be  found  a  at  number  uf  Arabs  m  tike 
country.  The  Poitu^'utvc  seem  to  have  taken  peaoaeawai 
of  ihc  icxn  about  tho  middle  of  the  autleentb  erntwry  :  and 
haxinz  obtained  some  aecevbt  of  Ibo  gnat  ab«ndan<wi^ 
gold  iti  tbe  ioteriijr,  Franci*ct>  Barrvta  penetraittl.  m  i^-K 
as  far  inland  as  Tetf.  To  pruti>  t  the  commcrcv  whw  b  va* 
evriitually  opi  r^.  .!  ]  \    tl...  t  ii,  n  Ji>rti  an. 

strongbubU  were  eit«.Ii;'l  '  ii  l;io  LiuLi  uf  iS  i'  /,.«r»l»ij:  xr\--i 
lis  dei>t'iHlriit  ri>'ers  tc  t't»i!  surrouudin(^  it.l..-»  ^lat 
most  important  advaiiUges  that  Portugal  dcnvii^d  iracn  tka 
p<.>»e>-iau  wa»  an  abvirnlant  supply  of  sU>e«  for  tbe  Braal 
market.  (Oweo'a  Aarrulirw  ttf  t'ojfggm  f» 
Shorn  Atwtim,  MnhgumA 
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had  «M»  ttkklii  lllisUib  and  spean  of  a  rude  conttniction 
Tbflf  an  TWjr  expcft  at  killiDg  tii*  ciocodiie  aad  dippopota- 
niM  with  die  wme  Bpeat*  vhidi  ihejr  tm  for  •elf-defeooe. 

Hievkpeakalant^uagc  Jifiorcntfront  tbal  of  their  neighbours, 
but  tiuthing  ia  known  about  it  Thcjr  wear  no  covering, 
and  woi^lup  iliu  sun  ati<l  niuon.  Tht-ii-  sovertM^n  is  said  to 
reside  on  an  island  Ihu  Rahi-el-Abiad.  called  Abba.  Up- 
l-jsite  the  Shilliika.  on  tho  eastern  banks  of  the  Bahr-el- 
Abiad.  live  the  Dcnka,  who  were  ongiually  the  same  natioD, 
bat  they  are  now  rjuiii;  ditttoet,  and  cotistaniiy  at  war.  The 
priaeipal  wealth  of  both  aationa  eoiiMitB  of  cattle. 

The  peDimula  of  Atiwr*  ia  tha  midaiiee  of  two  powerful 
iribe»,  the  Biaharies,  or  Bisbarcen,  and  the  Shukerieh.  The 
former  occupy  the  northern  portion  of  the  country.  [Bisiia- 
REKN.]  Thi-  Sliukcr.cli  arc  handsome  men,  witli  fine  coun- 
tenanreA,  tail,  uud  uut  black.  They  are  proud,  but  more 
polished  and  less  debauched  than  ilie.  Hiblianes.  Tiiev  du 
ni>t  speak  Arabic,  but  wo  are  not  informed  whether  their 
Iniiguage  has  a  resemblanco  to  that  of  the  Bisharies. 
Ibough  tb«M  two  ttUiea  derive  tbeir  iubaialaoee  diiefly 
from  the  pradoee  of  thahr  twrdeafeaiiMb,  cattle^  aheM,  and 
goats,  iliuy  repair  to  the  banks  of  the  Atbara  imnicdiately 
ufter  the  inundation  to  sow  dhoarra,  and  rvmain  there  till 
the  harvest  !■>  ^utbercd  in.  Dnrini;  tlie  liotlesl  part  of  iho 
tunuiier.  wlieii  llie  ^ra^s  \s  driL-il  tin  tiie  desert,  ihoy  again 
(lesceuJ  to  Ie<Mi  llieir  eatlle  nn  the  lierl):ii;e  ijtl  tlie  Imrders 
of  liM  Stream,  it  a)Y|iears  that  a  small  tribe  of  the  nation  uf 
the  Adindoaa.  or,  as  Burckhardt  ralU  them,  of  the  Iladcndoa, 
who  live  on  the  east  of  the  Atbara  river,  has  settled  west  of 
that  river,  in  the  vicinity  of  Oous  Regeip.  They  are  also  a 
Dooadie  nation,  but  occasionally  cultivate  dhooira.  Theae 
trihes  are  not  subject  to  the  Ei^yptian  government. 

G •wernmrn I. —Thv  pii^lia  nfK.  ypt  maiiitiiin-,  a  regiment 
of  infantry,  coiii»ii>tii)<;  ui  -luio  nu  n,  and  two  re^'uncnts  of 
Turkish  cavalry,  each  of  idK  nu'ii,  m  IJuit'-  !-o--S  lolaa.  and 
governs  the  prurince  by  a  sMindjar,  who  resides  m  the  town 
of  Kartoun.  But  only  a  small  portion  of  the  ruuiitry  is 
iamaedialely  aubjeet  to  the  goveroor,  nearly  the  whole  being 
andtr  the  authority  of  native  dieielui  who  annually  pay  the 
rorcmor  a  fixed  sum  of  mon^.  The  territoriea  or  eome  of 
liicse  sheicks  are  very  extonDive. 

T'Wiis. — The  most  iiopuliui*  place  at  present  is  Kartoun. 
tituated  at  tiie  coiUlueiico  of  the  two  great  branches  of  die 
Nde.  Though  it  is  not  yet  20  years  since  U  was  a  miserable 
nUage.  it  had  a  population  of  I5.UU0  four  or  five  years  ago, 
in  Vonse4UL:iKU  of  being  fixed  upon  as  the  residence  of  the 
governor.  The  hoiiset  ate  boilt  partly  of  san-dried  bricks  and 
[lartlrof  dbtMwta-atalltt.  The  Ibrmer  eapital  wee  Sonnnar, 
»  bw:h  contained  a  population  offtUB  10,000  to  13,000  indivi- 
•luals,  Tho  town  wa<t  destroyed  when  the  Egyptians oceupicd 
iho  country  in  l"^-.',  and  in  1^21  it  cou-i-ted  of  a  heap  of; 
fiiins,  except  a      sv  hmiscs  which  were  mliabiled  by  some 
raerchanis.  Butm  ls:f7  it  appears  that  nearly  the  whole  town 
bad  been  rebuilt,  and  that  the  inhabitants  had  resumed 
their  manufaclurinp;  indu&try.    Among  the  manufactures 
vbteh  wen  ofierad  to  Uolroyd  were  nau  with  beautiful 
devkee  made  of  split  doom-leaves,  and  dyed  of  vartooa 
eofuurs.  conical  straw  covers  for  plates  in  encaBt  patterns, 
Silver  stands  for  eoffee-cups  in  filagree,  warlike  weapons, 
»»  spear;!,  knive?,  &<*•,  and  iimnlet>,  which  are  worn  fur 
security  frum  every  kind  uf  diNca^e  and  i  aiiially.  There 
li  a  well-Airni-lied  bazar.   Wady-Medinah  and  Mis<alemieh, 
Wtweeu  Stniiaar  and  Kartoun,  carry  on  ^mi-  cjinnierce 
•ilh  Ifa*  ad{jacent  county.    No  place  on  the  B.ihr-el-.Vbiad 
baa  rttan  into  importance.    At  Munkarah  are  the  dock- 
jfards  on  wliieh  annually  about  30  boats  are  built  Ibr  the 
Ta»hauf  E|.'ypt,  but  ii  eontaina  no  iofaabitaata  except  the 
Workmen  employed  In  their  eonstnielion.   In  the  interior 
and  withici  i!ie  in<iuntain-rej;ion  of  Jehid  Fun:;!     the  town 
ef  Goleli,  which  l*  said  U*  be  ennal  in  size  to  Seniiaai  ,  and 
to  be  noted  for  its  iron-ware. 

MtaUifacturet. — That  branch  of  industry  in  which  the 
ScnoaatMe  arc  most  distinguished  is  leather,  which  is  of 
tha  best  ^ality,  and  much  superior  to  that  made  m  Egypt 
ar  Syria.  Ilria  leather  however  is  not  froqaeolly  SKported, 
tut  worked  into  difiecoDt  artieloa,  whieb  have  an  ertensive 
ule  m  the  valley  of  the  Nile  and  in  Arabia.  The  moat  tm* 
p^rtant  of  lhe*c  arli  les  are  rarnel  saddle-i,  sandals,  and 
icithern  sacks.  The  camel  saddles  are  ofelejaiit  and  durable 
•':'rkman8hip,  ornanientml  with  many  preiiy  leathern  !;is- 
tels.  They  are  exjwrled  to  ERypt  for  the  draiuedaries  or 
r-ding  camels  and  «sll  at  a  hiph  price.  The  Sennaar  sau- 
I  dais  are  won  bv  all  weU-dresaed  Beo  and  women  throitgh- 


out  Nubia.  Thnrai*  made  with  a  neatness  which  surprisca 
all  foreigners.  Thay  generally  sell  fiir  two  Spanish  dollaia 
the  pair.  The  leathern  seeks  are  of  two  kiltas.  The  Urge 

water-skins  called  rcys  arc  niaili'  •  f  n\-hid»<.  and  are  used 
by  the  caravans  for  liansportmg  water  lUrout;h  ihe  de«?rt. 
liiey  keep  the  wiiur  nnu  h  better  than  the  smaller  ^wits'- 
skin-,  and  the  thickness  of  tho  leather  prevents  it  from  eva- 
porating so  readily.  The  guols'-skins  made  in  Kordefan 
are  much  valued,  as  they  have  no  seam,  while  the  common 
ones  are  sewed  ud  on  three  sides.  Another  kind  of  leathern 
saeks  ia  exported  from  Sennoar  to  Soakim,  and  thence  to 
Arabia,  especially  Yemen,  where  they  are  used  Ibr  carrying 
provi.4ions  in  travelling.  Minor  articles  of  leather,  v.  li  ch 
are  articles  of  coraiuerce,  are  water- tlaaks,  which  are  niai  li 
esteemed  in  Egypt,  ulr.p',  and  mpes.  Where  dates 
grow,  cords  and  tupcs  are  made  uf  thtt  fibrous  interior 
bark  of  the  palm  date-tree,  and  in  some  places  of  reeds. 
The  shields  made  of  the  skins  of  the  rhinoccroa  and  giimSe 
are  used  all  along  the  Nile  and  arross  the  mountains  BS 
fiu  as  Cosscir  and  Kcnneh  in  Upper  Bgypt. 

Cettoa-doth  Is  made  by  the  women  for  domestie  use,  but 
it  constitutes  alsto  a  considerable  article  of  trade  in  Northern 
Africa,  under  the  name  of  dauiour.  Tho  workers  in  gold, 
siher  and  iron  are  ver\  -kill.il,  rin.l  execute  their  \u  rk 
iieatiy  ftiih  Very  suiiplc  tools  Tottery  is  made  to  a  consi- 
derable extent  in  Sennaar;  in  Kordofan  are  inai'.e  lurgo 
wooden  dishes  or  bouU,  which  are  carved  out  ol'  the  root 
of  some  trees;  they  are  rubbed  with  butter,  atul  ihen  held 
urer  tho  fire  to  give  them  a  black  colour.  The  bowls 
are  phiced  along  the  walls  oT  the  sitting-nioms  as  oma 
menta.  They  are  very  nicely  worked,  and  it  is  impossible 
to  observe  the  smallest  trace  of  the  in$>trunient  with  whieh 
they  are  made.  In  some  pl  ices  coloured  straw  ii,ii>  :\rM 
made  with  t;reat  neatness*,  ami  they  are  sent  to  diiteient 
cui;ri:rie>  in  the  n>'i^hbourhoo<l. 

C'ommrt  c.— 1  he  province  of  Bcl«'-d-es-Soodfin  is  the  scat 
of  an  extensive  commerce.  Its  commercial  relations  with 
the  interior  of  Africa  extend  as  lar  as  Bogbarmi,  which  is 
situated  much  nearer  to  the  Bight  of  Benin  than  to  tho  R«(l 
8«s,  and  nevertheless  reeeives  some  articles,  especially  the 
■pleas  of  India,  by  the  way  of  Sbendy  in  Nubia,  or  by  Sen- 
n  iar.  The  caravans  which  depart  from  these  plac.  go  as  far 
a.>  CJairo.  Numerous  pilgriius  from  the  inlcriorof  .Auica  pass 
thria.[;li  Shciidy  and  Sennaar  on  their  road  toSuakimon  the 
lied  Jsea.  and  by  the  same  way  many  products  of  the  country 
and  of  the  interior  of  Africa  arc  sent  to  the  coasts  of  Arabia, 
w  here  they  are  partly  exchanged  for  the  goods  brought  from 
Hindustan  and  the  Indian  ATchipelsgo^while  European  goods 
reach  Abysainta  and  the  eastern  ooontiies  of  Soodan  by  the 
way  of  Ek>  pt.  As  the  merchants  who  earry  on  this  exten- 
I  sive  coniinerre  are  obliged  to  ]a<is  through  counlries  ia!ia- 
btied  by  iiomadic  and  predatmy  tribes,  ihcy  Uiiiie  f  jr  tlieii 
security  in  caravans,  and  alwa}s  Tiiluw  cei  laui  rijads. 

Two  caravan-routes  lead  to  the  port  of  buakiui  on  the 
Red  Sea;  one  from  Sennaar.  and  the  other  from  Shendy. 
The  route  beginning  at  Sennaar  follows  the  course  of  the 
Bahr  el-Axrek  to  its  confluence  with  tin  Rahad  river,  then 
streiehes  across  the  peninsula  of  Atbara  in  a  north-east 
direction  to  Goas  Regetp  on  the  river  Atbata.  Bast  of  the 
river  it>i  ilireciion  is  east-norlh-east.  \intil  it  strikes  the 
MJUthern  extreiniiy  of  the  mouiUain  -  laii-'e  called  Jebel 
Ds^ab.  wlieii  it  turns  nor'.h- Ilol■^ll■^>e?1,  and  runnlll^'  at  a 
sho.-t  disiance  from  the  eastern  base  of  the  tiiountaifis,  joins 
the  Ued  Sea  at  Suakim.  The  caravan-route  which  begins 
at  8hendy  follows  the  banks  of  the  Nile  to  the  idlaye  of 
Kahuushye,  a  distance  of  about  3U  mil>-~,  and  (lien  strike* 
across  a  desert  portion  of  the  peninsnLi  of  Atbara  in  an 
east-north-east  oireetion  to  the  village  of  Atbara  on  the 
river  i  f  ttic  same  na:no.  AfterwarrU  it  run*  more  to  the  east, 
and  iriiver>e-s  the  hilly  iei;uin  eal.td  Laitgay  and  the  range 
ut  the.Iebvl  Dvaak  niH  far  frisin  Suakira. 

i  lie  great  caravan  road  from  Shendy  to  Cairo  foUuws  ihe 
course  of  the  Nde  as  far  as  Berber  (IS"  N.  lat  ),  whence  it 
runs  nearly  in  a  due  north  direction  through  the  desert 
country  east  of  the  river,  crosses  the  range  called  Jebel 
Shigre  near  21"  N.  laL.  and  again  apiiroacbos  the  Nile 
near  23"  N.  lat.  but  reaches  iu  banks  only  at  the  vilhige  of 
Daraou,  about  ton  miles  north  of  Assouan,  on  the  east  bank 
of  the  river.  At  this  place  the  caravan-road  teriuiiiales.and 
ilie  g  I  are  einbuked  in  boutS  to fao  convoycd  to  Cairo 
and  other  pi.ice»  Egypt. 

Tlio  cotnnioii  nmte  between  Shendy  and  Sennaar  lies 
along  the  banks  of  the  Nile  and  the  Babr-el-Azrek,  but 
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there  .»  *  shorter  road  llirougli  \hc  ile*ort.  wbioh  runs  nearly 
due  south  from  Sbendy  to  Abonhni  ras  ut  the  cuntluuacu  of 
th«  Bsbr-i'l  AziL'k  wit^  the  Rali:i>l. 

Two  caravan-roads  lead  from  Sonnaar  to  El-Obcid  in 
Korilofan.  The  norlbem  crussew  tho  Babr^el-Abiad  at  Mon- 
karah.  and  tb*  ■outhtnt  ftt  Akia.  the  mmt  northern  place 
inhabitad  by  tbe Sbilldks.  Froa  El-ObciSl  the  route  pasKs 
westward  to  El-Tu»her.  thepreMDt  rftpital  of  Dai^Fur,  and 
thence  luKobbc  and  Kubkablyab.  SomeUmcB  tlw  caravans 
fio;ii  KlOlit'Vil  and  Kobbc  do  not  go  to  Scnnaar  or  Sh< mly 
but  pt'octwd  uoni^s  ilic  desert  weal  of  the  Bahr-cl-Abiad  and 
tho  Nile  to  the  baiik»  uf  tho  Nile  at  Dubbi^  iiMrly  q^osiie 
the  ruins  of  old  Uaogobi  (18''  N.  lat. ). 

Tbe  oommotl  cmaiMtCial  road  from  Sennaar  to  Gondar 
in  AbfwiiiiA  rum  m  en  mst-wuth-etatern  direeiion  to  Has- 
•I'Pil*  whm  the  mordiuti  of  bolh  eottniriw  nioet  and 
osebaos*  Ibeirgaodi. 

Few  of  tbe  erticlM  imported  into  Sennaw  me  brought 
from  European  markets.  The  principal  articles  itii|'or!e<l 
fiuiii  Kgypt  afL-  ilie  s(>mbil  and  mdilcb,  buih  of  which  aiu 
in  great  ri.MjUc>t  m  Si)i»'lan;  ihu  termer  iw  a  I'ciTuuu-  and 
medicine,  and  the  lulier  as  a  cundnnvii:.  Tiie  hetnbil  u  the 
Valeria  celtioa  orSpiga  celtica  of  the  Itult  ins,  and  is  chiclly 
gruwn  in  the  ^ioutbrrn  provinces  of  the  Austrian  duminions; 
it  is  sent  fruiu  \\  uicc  and  Trieste  to  Alexandria.  The 
nebleb  »  bruugUt  from  Arraeni*  and  P«ni«L,  and  shipped 
«t  Snaynia  ana  other  ports  of  Asia  Minor  Ibr  Et^ttt.  It 
appeara  to  be  tbe  Droit  of  a  tilia.  Tbeae  two  articles  are 
also  imported  into  Maasowah  from  Jidda  for  the  Abyssinian 
luaiket.  Si.|.Mi  ii  brought  from  Uppfi  F!t;ypl.  and  so.qi  frum 
fciyriii,  where  il  m  manurticJurefl.  rr.im  I'^^iypt  arc  aKo  ini- 
porled  many  niaiuiiueluied  artu  les,  a>  takav.  u  smt  ot  i-darse 
cambric  dyed  blue,  while  cotton  aIuS^  with  red  borders, 
made  at  Mehalla  in  the  Delta,  melayes,  a  blue  striped  cot- 
ton  cloth,  linen  made  at  Siout  and  Maoialuot,  and  sheep- 
skin:>  dressed  with  tho  vool  on,  wbidi  are  oflODdjed  blue 
and  red.  and  ai«  iiMd  aa  aaddlo-cbtbs  for  the  hMtsea,  drome- 
daries and  auoa  of  tbe  native*,  and  at  carp«ta  for  tbe 
vomen's  apartments.  European  nianuruciuiis  are  not  re- 
gularly imported,  thuucrh  some  htarltt  c'.oili,  \el\et,  satin, 
and  trold  einboidered  stufT*  uf  the  lip;htt.T  k;nd  frviin  Lyon 
and  t'loteuce.  and  a  variety  o<  Etiglititi  c4hi'o«;<»  or  {aniLu  les, 
are  occasionally  in  request.  Beads  are  a  considerable  article 
of  import.  The  must  common  ai-e  small  wooden  bead», 
made  by  the  turners  of  Upper  Egypt ;  others  are  made  of 
the  kernels  of  ibedauro-trce,  of  which  the  chief  manalificlory 
is  at  Oenderah  in  Upper  E(;.vpt.  A  Tat-iety  of  beads  of  a 
Ted  and  blue  colour  are  broui^ht  from  Jeru^a^•nl.  Tlif 
better  sort  of  i^lass  beads  are  sent  from  Venicu,  but  tlie 
gretitei  (  lit  lire  made  at  El-Khahil  near  .Jeiusalem,  where 
thoro  aiL  i  xu  niive  gb>s-liuu»es.  A  kind  nf  bead»  called 
re)-li  uie  L)ivni;:ht  fromSuakim  (oSenn».u-  ilitv  come  from 
the  E&sl  Indies,  principally  from  Siirat,  and  are  perforated 
balls  uf  coloured  agate.  u(  the  size  of  a  Muall  cherry  ;  they 
are  in  great  rwjue-si  all  OTcr  Eastern  Africa,  especially  in 
Dar-T  ur.  Dar-Zukb,  and  Burgbo,  where  they  fetch  a  high 

E'oe.  Tbe  raysh  are  worn  aa  necklaces  by  the  women, 
ral  of  an  inrerfor  kind,  false  coral  mailo  i'n  Venice,  and 
transparent  audx  i  uie  sdd  in  fcaull  (|u  I'li.i i.  s.  P,4fer, 
made  in  Genu*  an  1  Leyhtirn,  i;oes  to  L>jii-i"ur  uiid  oiher 
countries  further  west.  Yullovv  brass-wire  ia  in  >;ri  ;it  de- 
maml,  as  il  n  uacd  for  ornauieiit  n.;  the  lances  by  twisting  it 
round  dilfuruat  parts  of  the  *h:ifi.  Old  c  .p(H>r,  principally 
largo  boilers  a:iil  pots,  are  much  in  request;  pewter  in 
thin  bars  is  sold  iii  amall  qaauti^.  Of  hai<lware  the 
most  saleable  arliclu»  are  Oiimmva  rasws,  file>.  thimbles, 
scissors,  needles,  naiU.  steels  to  slnke  fire  with,  and  sword- 
blades.  The  aword-blades  arc  m  ule  at  SolmKen  on  the 
Rhino.  Tar  is  imported  to  ni.(ke  the  wate^•^kllls  waier- 
piouf,  and  to  rub  liie  baeks  of  the  caineU.  .SiUer  trinkets 
for  female  urnaiiiciits.  such  a>  braivlels  and  ear-nnirs.  are 
iinpirifd  in  great  lumbcri:  most  of  them  ^'.>  lo  Dar-Tur. 
S  nail  belU  to  ornament  the  bmlles  and  haltersof  the  cninels 
are  nUo  imporied  (rom  E;:)|.t.  I.o<>kin|;-glassosof  Venetian 
and  Trieste  inanufaeture,  with  gilt  corers,  are  %  consider- 
ftble  article  in  the  Kj^yptian  trade;  the  moct  common  kind 
am  about  finir  inches  square;  others,  winch  are  round  aii-I 
of  abrtut  the  same  si«e.  are  made  in  Ciiiro.  No  wum  ui 
toarriei  without  dxoratinj  hvr  ro  ni  \>::h  «uch  a  lor  km  i^-- 
gl  i.s.   Ainoni;  tho  imports  frt.ni  Ejj^pi  arc  Spanish  dollar*. 

Tiie  pniH  i|al  article  of  cxp..rt  lit  slaves.  Tliey  are  partly 
imported  into  Sennaar  from  Abyssinia.  Kordofan,  and  J)ar- 
Fun  and  partly  tak«a  firen  tba  nowdled,  or  nativ«  afat?w 


of  tlie  country.  Tlio  Abyssinians  are  the  most  valued  f  r 
beauty  and  fidelity,  but  they  nre  not  sti  strong  a^  the  ui  itcia. 
The  next  in  estimation  for  beauty  nic  tin-  tnowt'lKd.  but 
they  bare  not  a  good  character  for  honesty,  'ibe  »la\es 
from  tbe  Nuba  mountains  and  those  from  Dar-Kur  are  per- 
fect negroea,  not  good  looking,  but  honest  and  faithfuL 
CbUdnm  and  young  females  are  aold  at  tbe  highest  pnce, 
often  fin- 1 00  dollars  each.  The  second  article  is  the  dai»ow< 
or  cotton-stuflT,  which  is  always  in  great  demand,  as  the 
cottnn  manufactories' of  Sennaar  and  those  of  Bei;l  ttirai 
famihh  the  ;,'reater  part  of  north  easlern  ,\fnca  wiih  aritciet 
of  driss  Tho  third  article  in  itnpoKance  teems  in  he  gold, 
wbtcli  IS  partly  i^ul  from  the  mines  in  tbe  Fungi  and  Nubi 
mountains  and  partly  from  Abyssinia.  Tlie  tmncipal 
market  for  gold  in  Abyssinia  is  Kas-el  Fil,  nearly  italf-way 
between  Sennaar  and  Gundsr.  The  gold  is  pnncipaiiy 
bou^'hi  by  the  Suakim  traden.  who  cany  it  to  Jidda,  wrlmia 
It  is  given  in  payment  for  Indian  goods.  Other  important 
;',.-iii  le»  of  export  are  ivory,  mostly  frotn  Dar-Fnr.  rl.uiwccres 
hoiii'i,  inusU,  whips  and  other  articles  of  leaiuei.  clx.ny, 
the  i-ufii-e  hruiighi  from  tho  western  districts  of  Abyssnna. 
honey,  Miidofctnch  feaibens.  Minor  articles,  mos^tly  biuugbt 
from  Kordofan.  are  gum-arabic  of  the  best  quality,  tama- 
rinds, gum-leban,  natron  from  Dar-Fur.  sheshme^  a 
used  in  Egypt  for  diseases  of  the  eyes,  aud  ihaofhiih  m  1 
pea  of  Kordofan  and  Uar-Fur  growth. 

India  goeda  teaob  Sennaar  by  the  way  of  Jidda  and 
Suakim.  They  consi&t  of  different  soits  uf  cntnbric  from 
Surat  and  Madras,  of  coarse  muslins  from  Hen.;aj,  of  ttpk-c?-. 
c-p'TialU  (  li)\es  and  ginger,  of  Itniia  sugar.  ;fic  hi  ads  called 
reyitb,  uud  »andal-\voi>d.  A  pun  of  all  llic<o  articles  pabsct 
farther  west  to  Dar-Fur,  Dar-Zakdi,  and  Ikgbarmi.  Ba» 
!>ides  ploves,  u;old,  and  other  articles,  the  merchants  fivm 
Suakiin  expoit  a  great  number  of  horses  of  tbe  l>ongala 
breed,  and  tobacco,  which  two  artidos  And  a  ready  salo  m 
Yemen,  at  Hodeida,  Lahriha.  and  as  fbr  south  nmnvb^ 

The  inland  trade  of  Sennaar  is  very  active,  partly  in  coo* 
sequence  of  the  great  number  of  caravans  which  conttnuallT 
traverse  the  country,  and  ereale  a  v-reat  demand  lor  citBc's. 
which  are  brought  to  iliose  pl.u  es  lluciui;h  which  iLa  cara- 
vans pass,  anil  partly  on  acni^iunt  of  the  different  pr"duc;»i>n> 
of  the  sevendparls  which  constitute  the  province  of  Bek4- 
eS'Soadln.  Tner*  are  always  considerable  c&ravaoa  m  (fee 
roads  convoying  dhonm  from  Sennaar  to  thoM  pans 
which  ai«  less  fbriilo.  or  when  tha  enltivniioa  of  lha 
ground  is  less  attended  to. 

No  gold  currency  is  in  uie  among  the  merchant  s  of  Sea* 
iiaar  exrupi  inisl.ini)ied  pn  l  ei  or  nogs  of  pure  gold.  Th«'y 
au-  ol  dillVreni  ^./,^  5  frum  .in  piiir;i>  i  )  to  240  piastres  (3/.i; 
and  daiii.;^  the  ulioK-  lime  tin-  inaiLe;  lasts,  au  uflicer  ><ts 
wall  the  i-i  nle!>  bcluru  him,  and  weighs  i^old  gratis  fur  all 
persons.  Spanish  dollars  sre  current.  ^Ihe  inhabitant  uf 
Kordofan  make  an  iron  money  from  tbe  ore  wbkh  is  o^ 
tallied  in  the  deaerl  between  libe  Bahr-el*Abiad  and  Kim- 
doftn.  This  money  raiemblot  tlw  section  of  a  uusiMooSB, 
is  made  witliout  any  refbrenee  to  weiji^bt,  and  each  ymw 
pas.ses  for  one  ))iia,  fn  ly  beui^  L-rjaal  to  one  Tiiikj>Ii  [  ;;s..  n?, 
which,  according  to  Us  pithi-ui  r.ilo  uf  cm  Imiiyi'.  i>  <  ;}u*»  ii< 
^(i.  sterling.  In  some  parts  the  beads  ue  u»td  smai! 
cuin.  In  some  towns  all  money  transactions  arc  made 
reals,  an  imaginary  com.  equal  in  value  to  1^  piasliw 

History. — The  antieiit  history  of  Sennaar  is  %-ery  liltjo 
known.  It  ap|M-arK  that  it  once  formed  a  part  of  the  amun 
of  Ab}-ssinia.  and  at  a  later  period  of  NubtL  In  Ihn  imk 
loeolb  or  foorteenih  century  it  was  wrested  flmn  Nahm 
by  a  family  w  Inch  cumc  originally  from  lVy»afuaii.  a  coiinixT 
in  Sooih'iii ;  and  at  one  liuiu  that  family  was  in  pus!>eaaiu(i  >j.' 
near'.)  .dl  iNi.lii  i,  the  whole  country  from  the  secnud  cats- 
ract  to  the  tuuiutiains  of  Fungi  being  subject  to  (hem.  t)r. 
the  east  their  empire  included  Suakim  and  a  large  Itaci  .f 
the  coa.ol  uf  the  Red  Sea.  and  on  the  west  tl  e&tenUwi  W- 
yond  Kordofan.  In  the  course  of  tima  tbe  sover«(gnsi»  calM 
inukt.  became  too  indolent  to  icanioct  bnstnasa,  and  a|- 
pouitrd  avifior,«hoaoon  possesaed  himself  of  idl  (b«  power, 
though  he  continued  to  pay  outward  ret-pect  to  the  rauk. 
This  took  place  abotit  200  years  a(;o.  and  »iuce  that  lime  thr 
lN)«  t;r  of  Senti  .;ir  has  been  decri asmj;.  and  several  chwfm 
liAiu  become  nusuiuatlv  and  really  independent.  lt»  isi.: 
the  country  was  invai^ed  by  the  army  of  Muliamcd  .Ah 
under  Istuaol  Pasha.  The  vixier  made  no  rcsi^tanc-,  hni 
obiained  good  term*  for  himself,  by  which  the  somhcru  past 
of  Sennaar,  which  Ites  within  the  mountains  of  Fuam.  w«s 
left  to  him  M  a  vmal  «f  lha  paiha  of  £k>  pt,  and  thn  ank 
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ira«  reduced  (o  iho  .<itatti>n  of  a  private  individual.  As 
■tnadf  ohtemd.  tbs  SbiUiUu  an  Um  btolu  of  Uio  BabreU 
Abiad  Imt*  aulimitled  to  tli«  fniha,  whieh  ms  efbeted  hy 

the  annual  niilitary  cxpediiions  that  the  pasha's  governor 
tent  to  that  country  fur  the  purpose  of  seizing  the  inhabi- 
tanis  as  ^l.-ivos. 

(Burckhatdt's  Tiaveli  in  Nubia ;  Linnnt,  '  Voyage  on 
the  Btthr-cl-Abiad,"  in  London  (Jen^r.  Journal,  %ol.  ii. ; 
Lord  Pru<lhi>o'4  'Journey  from  (  -iro  lo  Sennaar,'  in  London 
(Je  izr  J  >"rnal,  vol.  v. ;  aiul  H  1 1  >  d's  *  Notes  on  a  Journey 
to  Kordof&n.'  in  Latuknk  Geogr.  Journal,  vol.  tx.) 

8ENNBRTUS.  DANIEL,  was  born  at  Braslan  in  1572. 
In  16U1  Iw  took  the  deme  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  at  Wiir- 
uniberg.  and  in  the  rollowinR  year  was  elected  professor 
there.  He  ilicil  of  the  ])lai;iie  m  10.!7.  Duiiii:;  his  life, 
and  tVr  many  \eais  aflci",  Sennertus  eiij  \\eil  llie  lii^hest 
possible  ri-[nii;ii.Dii  n%  a  learned  anil  skilful  {ihy>  ciaii.  Hi»  | 
works,  which  are  very  numerous  and  long,  prove  htm  to 
have  been  a  skilful  compiler  from  those  of  utheri.  He  was 
ib«  ftnt  to  endeavour  to  reconcile  ibe  then  modem  doctrines 
of  ParaoeUua  with  the  antient  ooea  «f  Galen,  which  they 
had  well-ntgh  oveftitnied;  and  ha  appem  to  have  been 
mneh  Ten  etedoloiu  than  most  of  his  contemporaries  on  the 
si.bjcrts  of  alchemy,  flie  uiiivei>,it  remedy,  and  others  of 
the  like  kind.  The  whole  works  of  Sennnrtutk  were  pub- 
ItNlii  d  III  f  1.  :ic  Venioa  in  164A» and  in  atlbieqiient  jean  at 
Plans  and  Lyoii. 

SENS,  a  town  in  France,  in  the  depariineiU  of  Yonne, 
67  mile*  aoulb-east  of  Paris,  on  the  road  to  Lvon.  This 
town  exiaied  at  the  time  of  the  Roman  eonque^t,  and  is 
mentioned  by  Gbmht  mder  the  name  of  A^pindionm. 
Ptolemy  «ritea  U  'Ayi^^adr;  and  in  the  Antonine  Itiiterary 
it  is  Agodincum.  It  was  anoruartU  called  Senones  from  the 
name  of  the  people  (u  \«huin  it  lielongcd,  and  from  tbcnce 
is  derived  llie  mudern  Sens.  Some  aiitK)U!»ric.>  di'-puie  the  , 
identity  of  Ayi  diucum  w»lh  Scnoiies,  and  cuiiteii  1  for  tlio  ' 
former  Ir'iii;!  on  the  site  of  the  inndern  Prosins  [Skink  et 
lliUiMsJ;  but  this  opinion  dues  not  appear  to  bo  well  sus- 
tained. Agedincum  or  Senones  became  under  the  Ro- 
mana  the  chief  town  of  Lugduneneia  Quarla,  or  Senonia. 
It  became  at  an  early  period  the  seat  of  a  bishopric,  and 
afterwards  of  ait  archbishopric.  In  tliA  middle  agea  it  was 
tliu  capital  (if  a  county,  which  was  uuited  to  the  crown  by 
the  ki:i^s  Robert  and  lleiin  I. 

Tl>e  Iwvvu,  tuoperly  m>  called,  is  of  an  ovnl  f'lrm.  sur- 
rounded by  walls  now  partly  destroyed.    I  be  found  iiioiis 
of  ibcsu  walls  arc  of  largo  aloltes,  five  feet  long  and  three 
or  four  feet  thick,  rising  toUlM^inl  heights  above  the  soil. 
Upon  these  ia  raited  the  oppec  part  of  the  walle,  faced 
whh  small  alonea  fbor  or  Ave  hiehea  square,  varied  with 
triple  courses  of  brick.    Some  of  the  large  stones  of  the 
tmindation  bear  Roman  in»criplions  or  fra^iucnts  of  sculp- 
ture.   Tlie:e  are  traces  of  Roman  n  ads  kadiiij;  friim  Sens 
.II  various  din-elions.  Of  the  nine  gatv^  of  ilif  city,  three  bo- 
loni;  lo  the  iui<ldle  ages,  and  the  re»l  are  tn'  dern.  Tlie  ^ti  eets, 
w  ilhtbe  exception  of  that  through  which  tli«  I'ans  and  Lyon 
tvaul  ytaiws,  are  narrow  and  crooked,  and  Ihc  hou*e.<  yone- 
rally  ill-built.  The  town  is  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Yonne. 
ot-er  wbieh  are  two  bridges:  It  is  mar  the  jnnctlon  of  the 
Vanne^i.  which  tlowa  on  the  south  side  of  the  town»  and  the 
wnt«>r!i  of  which  distributed  ihiouL;h  the  streets  contribute 
;lieir  ele.ml iiies*.    Tlie  principal  public  building  is  the 
<  aUu<h  ;il.  whicii  is  a  hige  Gothic  structure  of  various 
date:).  iL-iiiarLahte  t"or  the  size  .aid  ^fiaral  good  effect  of  the 
nave,  and  for  the  height  of  the  tower.    The  cathedral  ci^n- 
taina  n  handsome  monument  (<>  the  Dauphin  and  Dau- 
phinaae»  the  parents  of  Luuis  XVI  .  Louis  XVIII.,  and 
Charles  X   7ne  principal  modern  building  is  the  college. 
There  ore  public  baths,  a  Ifaeaire,  an  bospilaU  a  seminary 
fur  ibc  priesthood,  and  some  pirasant  public  walks. 

The  tx  puhuion  in  Is3l  'j.c:  for  the  town,  or  9J79 
for  the  whole  comrauiie ;  itv  ls36  ii  m  u,  90"Jj  lor  the  com- 
mune. The  chief  manufuri.'n  s  ure  of  giuve  and  other 
leather*  cotton-yarn,  straw  and  chip  hats,  «uulk>ii  stuffs, 
polithed  *ieel.  glue,  candles,  tin  clepsydras  or  wuier-t  Ux  k*. 
p0ia|O>apirit.  tilea^  and  earthenware.  Th(>rc  are  a  bleneh- 
grouod  for  lineUi  a  brewery,  and  some  ciijder-:niii«.  The 
chief  trade  is  in  com  and  flour  £»  the  supply  of  Paris,  teines, 
wool,  hemp,  tiles  and  hrieke.  hark,  leather,  tan.  thnber.  Ste. 
Th.  re  are  five  yeaily  fjirs.  Sens  has  a  public  library  of 
vols.,  and  a  tiuiieuin.     There  are  nursery-grounds  in 

the  III  iL^lll'Ourliooil. 

The  oichbishopric  of  Sens  is  now  untied  with  that  of 


Atmnei  The  department  of  Yonne  constitntes  the 
dieoase.  Hw  sulba^n  hiahopi^  with  their  diocesoa»  are  as 

Sm«.  Dions*.. 

Tnyea        .  .         Department  of  Aube. 

Ncvers        .  .  i,  Niivre. 

Moulins      .  .  „  Allier. 

Tlie  arriiudissemciil  (jf  Sens  c  .niprehends  an  area  of 
474  square  miles,  and  inciude»  'JUeommunes.  It  is  divided 
into  SIX  cantons  or  districts,  each  under  a  justice  of  the 
peace.  The  population  in  1 63 J  was  60.342;  In  1836, 
61,036. 

SENSATION.  [NnTous  SvaTEu.] 

SENSES.  The  senses  are  the  faculties  by  which  we  be- 
come acquainted  with  somi;  of  the  conditions  of  ourov«ii 
bodies,  and  with  certain  iiio|iert.cs  and  states  of  exiernal 
things,  such  as  their  colour,  tnsie,  u  lour.  ^ize,  form,  density, 
motion,  &c.  The  senses  are  five  in  number,  namely,  sight, 
hearaig,  taste,  smell,  and  touch;  and  each  vf  them  is  cxer* 
cised  in  the  recognition  of  an  impression  eonveyed  alone 
some  nen  e  to  the  brain.  The  particular  physidogy  of  ear n 
is  contained  in  the  article  devoted  to  ite  organ  {Eva;  Kab; 
&c] ;  here  we  shall  only  consider  some  of  the  eireamstanees 
coiiirn'^in  to  them  all. 

There  arc  no  kinds  of  sensation  produced  by  externa] 
cause-,  w  hich  we  may  not  also  derive  from  conditions  of  the 
nerves  arising  independently  of  such  external  causes.  Thus 
heat  and  cold,  painful  and  pleasing  sensations,  are  often  felt 
at  theresults  of  internal  cau^  acting  on  the  nerves  of  touch 
or  common  sensation  ;  so  also  light  and  various  colours  are 
often  perceived  in  the  dark ;  noises  seem  to  he  heard  in  the 
ears  when  no  sounding  body  is  near;  and  smells  and  tastes 
are  sometimes  perceived,  as  if  in  the  nose  and  mouth,  with- 
out any  externa!  cau^e  from  which  they  can  proc«3ed 
These  (acts  const  itvite  a  part  of  the  proof  liiat  that  of  which 
the  mind  u>  reiidete«l  coii»cious  by  any  of  the  senses  is  not 
the  condition  of  the  body  said  to  he  perceived,  but  tiie  con- 
dition of  the  nerve  through  which  the  impression  is  con- 
veyed  to  the  brain;  a  condition  which  may  result  either 
from  internal  cmaas  or  from  the  inHuence  of  aomethiag 
exiemaL 

The  same  internal  cause  acting  on  the  oigatIS  ef  IIm  ie« 
veral  senses  produces,  through  the  medium  of  eadi,  a  sense* 

tion  peculiar  to  itself,  and  similar  in  kind  to  that  perceived 
in  the  exercise  of  that  oryan'!.  iioimal  function.  Thus  a 
co;io;fs1ion  of  blood  in  llie  retina  |;ro>luces  a  scnsatio'i  of 
da.'thes  or  sparks  of  variously  coloured  light ;  one  m  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  audUoiy  nerve  gives  rise  to  ringing  or  other 
sounds  in  the  ear;  one  in  the  skin  or  other  part  supplied 
with  nerves  of  eommon  sensation  ezcitaa  itdtiog  or  pam  or 
heat ;  and  so  on.  In  like  manner  the  aame  memsl  in- 
fluence applied  to  the  several  kinds  of  nerves  produces 
through  ea'  h  a  jiec-uliar  and  proper  sensation.  Thus,  when 
Ihu  eye.  ear,  tongue,  no?ie,  and  skin  me  successively  eleetri- 
fu  i.  »on*alions  of  li^lit.  .-mind,  taste,  odour,  and  pain  arc 
successively  produced ;  and  blows  on  the  car  and  surface 
of  the  body  produce  through  each  a  sensation  similar  in 
kind  to  that  which  it  ia  the  |)ropcr  function  of  each  of  those 
parts  to  eonvey. 

The  senses  am  axenused  therefore  in  manr  eiieumetaneea 
besides  those  by  whieh  we  are  inlbnned  or  the  oendiitona 
of  external  things.  The  condition  of  a  nerve  becomes  per- 
ceptible w  henever  it  is  disturbed  from  its  state  of  absolute 
rest ;  and  it  is  perceived  as  if  it  were  being  acted  on  by  ^ome 
external  inrtueiice.  The  sensations  thus  produced  by  in- 
ternal ( «^^^e■,  ate  called  iuliJ'  Ctivt\  and  their  existence 
proves  not  only  that  by  our  senses  we  perceive  launediatcly 
only  the  conditions  of  OWT  limaa,  but  also  that  e«ch  kind  oif 
nerve  is  capable  of  eommanieatiiig  only  one  kind  of  aensei* 
tion,  which  is  always,  in  some  rorm  or  other,  pereeived. 
whatever  be  the  circumstances  by  which  the  nerve  is  dis- 
turbed from  its  state  of  rest  The  optic  nerve,  for  example, 
gives  a  heiisatioii  of  nothing  but  li;,'l.t,  Iiowcver  it  may  be 
acted  on  from  without  or  fiom  wiiiiiU  ;  even  severe  injuries  of 
it,  such  as  cuttint;  it  a.sundcr.  jiroduce  the  appearance  of  a 
flash  of  light,  but  no  pain  properly  so  called  (for  ihul  which 
is  called  a  painful  sensation  of  light  is  very  different  from 
pain  in  any  part  supplied  only  by  ner\-e8  of  touch).  And 
in  like  manner  the  auditory  nerve  under  no  cirenmstaneea 
convevs  any  aensation  but  that  of  a  sound.  A  nerve  of  one 
sen^e  iherefore  can  in  no  case  discbarge  the  fhnctfon  of  a 

ncr'.     '.if  .III',"  o'Vicr  ■^i:i--T', 

VYu  arc  tuUliy  igaoxaat  oi  what  tuc  ciicrgeuc  cuudiUon  of 
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a  n.  rvc  mnsists  in,  as  well  as  of  what  it  is  that  nnd«n«*ch 
licrve  jK.'cuiiarlyand  properly  auwreptible  of  impreuiOM fVom 
only  one  kiml  U  c\tcriinl  ci  n  o  instances,  and  of  what  are  the 
causes  of  tho  dilTercnl  impressions  exorcised  by  different 
modiGculioiu  of  that  one  kind  of  stimulus.     For  «  \LiiiiplL', 
wo  not  only  cannot  tell  how  heat  and  lighi  (wlit*»e  very  ex- 
tstvncti  we  only  learn  by  our  ecnse:*)  act  upon  tho  nerves  of 
th»  tkin  and  of  tibM  9^9,  but  we  cannot  tell  why  different 
kiniibof  light  put  tlMftlBlDSiitS  of  the  uptic  uen-e  in  such 
different  conditioqs  M  to  gtte  thimwh  ttwin  the  impreaaioni 
of  different  colours,  nor  why  the  mflbrent  teni|wnituTM  of 
bodies  )in)tlu<  f  ui  us  tin?  si-u-^atioiis  of  what  wr  c:i]\  iliffi-rmt 
degree*  ol  Iwal  and  cold.    Nor  do  wo  know  nurc  .>l'  the 
timplo  action  of  any  other  of  the  I 
Our  ideas  of  the  simple  sensible  pi  o|ieriies  of  bodies,  sut  b 
IS  their  colour,  taste,  odour,  &c.,  seem  not  susceptible  of 
■Qftlyua;  but  tbisu  not  ihu<»M  with  the  ideas  which  we 
obtua.  by  thoesmeUBof  our  senses,  of  some  other  properties 
tod  coDditi«M  of  oxiamal  things  tueb  as  their  sizob  fonn, 
tootion,  &c. 

Our  knowli  Jgc  nf  tho  size  and  form  of  a  body  $ecms  to 
bo  tho  rBMiii  til  iiur  apprccutiug  the  extent  of  sensitive 
surface  ii[)un  wlut-li  ut  any  given  iitne  it  iimkos  it-i  impres- 
sion. When,  for  example,  anything'  is  tuuclit<l  l>y  the  sur- 
face of  the  body,  the  imprcssimi  is  imdvi  vliI  liy  vm-U  of  all 
the  nervous  Alaoients  whose  extremities  he  withia  the  space 
of  contact ;  and  if  the  body  he  small  enough  to  be  touched 
at  ooee  in  all  its  parts,  we  j**^  '^^^  °^  ^® 

tent  of  snrfaee  over  which  it  is  capable  of  putting  our  nerves 
ill  a  rondilion  sensible  to  the  mind  ;  the  dimensions  of  parts 
tif  iiui  own  body  being  in  all  cases  the  standard  with  which 
we  uluitmtely  compare  those  of  other  bodii  s.  Or.  where  the 
bodv  « iiosc  size  is  to  Ho  estiinafcil  is  luo  large  to  be  at  once 
leiui'hi  rl,  then  bv  pa^siui;  u  si'ii-iiive  surface  ovcr  its  several 
parts,  aud  appreciating  (as  we  do  by  another  exercise  of  our 
■eases)  the  time  required  to  traverse  the  whole  of  tlictn,  we 
Bcquire  a  knowledxe  of  its  extent.  The  appreciation  of 
magnitude  by  the  eye  is  alwayi  leu  perfbct  than  that  by 
touch,  and  ie  pnAabty  trerjr  erroneous  till  it  has  been  fre- 
quently corrected  by  the  evidence  of  touch  in  all  the  cases 
in  which  ilic  l/itkr  sense  can  employed,  and  by  the  com- 
parison of  the  il.iia  obtained  ta  one  sot  of  ciscs.  liy  ilie  ex- 
ercise of  botli  seii^c*.  with  those  of  other  cases  m  which 
8i({hl  only  cuu  be  used.  When  a  body  or  any  number  of 
ol'jeclM  is  seen,  we  are  sensible  of  the  extent  of  surface  of 
tho  retina  which  is  ooeupud  by  the  image  formed  by  the 
concentrated  rays  of  light  pmeeedi.ng  from  it  or  them ;  and 
we  thus  obtain  a  relative  measure  of  their  sixa.  But  the  siie 
of  the  imago  being  absolutely  mneh  smsller  thsn  that  of 
iheobject,  it  is  miiIv  l>y  the  evwlenci- of  IducIi  th.it\»  e  discern 
what  rcla(ii>ii  tlie  i^izo  uf  the  body  btsirs  to  the  size  of  a  pari 
et°  'lur  <As  a  bully,  and  iheieby  what  Un,  SCCOldins  tO  this 
ultimate  standard,  its  dimensions. 

Of  the  fonn  of  bodies  we  judge  by  our  senses  in  the 
same  manner  as  of  their  size,  that  is,  by  the  estimation  of 
the  extent  in  difllueilt  directions  of  the  sensitive  surface  im- 
pressed in  different  modes  1^  different  kinds  of  light,  or  by 
iMdies  preaented  in  diflbrent  positions  to  the  extremities  of 
the  nerves. 

The  perception  of  the  locomotion  of  a  bo<ly  is  derived 
from  our  |iercc|ii uiu  of  the  m  jvemeul  of  the  impression 
which  u  prudui  es  over  a  sensitive  surface,  whether  that  of 
the  eye  or  of  tlie  skin.  And  here  also  the  evidence  of  sight 
is  more  fallaeious  than  that  of  touch ;  for  the  movement  of 
the  impression  on  the  retina  bein^  the  same  whether  the 
eye>i  or  the  objoet  seen,  is  moved,  a  person  moved  by  other 
than  his  own  efforts  oomniuiily  requires  the  aid  of  other 
senses,  or  of  his  experience  and  understanding,  to  determine 
whether  he  himself,  or  the  object  he  gazes  at,  be  in  motion  ; 
and  indei  d  (duldreu  in  such  cases  coiniiiLinly jvid^o  wnii,;:l\. 

A  kind  of  ni  itma  of  which  oite  at  liM-t  of  m.;-  stii^cb 
has  a  most  di  l.eata  perception  is  tliui  ol'  a  vibidiiig  bo<ly. 
By  (he  skin  iho  repeated  impulses  at  short  inlervuls  |iro- 
dueed  by  tho  vibrntiuii^  of  any  body  are  felt  as  a  tin'.;liiig 
or  itchmg,  Mtd  thi^  very  obscurely.  Bv  the  ear  the  same 
vibrations  ate  perpeivod  as  sound,  and  tnis  with  such  delt- 
CSny,  tliat, according  to  the  experiments  of  Savart,  a  note  is 
dist(ni;uishabU',  tliuugh  to  produce  it  the  air  vibrates  .4m,uimj 
times  III  u  second  :  and  if  tho  uiidulalory  il  . m  y  i  f  light  be 
true,  the  eye  cm  di-iuiguish  from  other  inijjfc.^sions  of  the 
same  kind  those  win-  h  rer<ult  from  waves  of  light  one- 
siKleeoHmilUoaih  of  au  iucU  io  breadth,  and  uf  uiuch  JU 
biUioos  move  in  one 


One  of  tho  most  romsrkable  results  of  the  cxercivo  of  our 

senses  is  the  anprectMion  of  the  distance  of  objects.  It  is 
jMiibalily  Diilv  bv  evperionci'  that  we  discern  that  the  b<><lw-!i 
wh.ch  beciinie  ihe  ulyoct.s  of  our  senses  are  cxietniil  to  u' : 
fi>r.  as  alrendy  slalo<l,  all  our  i'leai  uf  e\Iern;il  taings  aic 
derncd  frmn  the  condition  in  winch  the  ntrves  xwihin  us 
are  pi  icc  l  by  their  influence,  and  not  alwa)^  b\  il.eir 
direct  influence.  The  eye,  for  example,  sees  nothing  ot  tho 
object  of  sight  itself,  but  the  extremities  of  the  rays  of  light 
emitted  fiom  the  object  fi»U  upon  the  sensitiveextiemitiee  «| 
the  nerrotts  ttsments  of  the  retina;  and  so  of  sounds,  the 
bo'ly  producing  them  being  at  a  distance.  Yet  we  judge  that 
wh  ii  wf  sec  and  hear  is  neither  within  ourselves,  as  the  im- 
|ircs-iuii  i.if  il  is,  nor  ne.ir  us,  as  ttie  vet  y  *iMind  and  light 
winch  we  perceive  are,  and  as  the  bodies  vkUich  taste 
and  touch  are,  but  at  a  distance  such  that  an  appreciable 
voluntary  motion  will  bring  us  nearer  to  them,  atia  enable 
us  perhaps  to  judge  of  them  by  the  touch,  ftcm  vhich  we 
gain  our  flnt  and  least  fallible  impressions. 

The  appreciation  of  our  own  voluntary  motion  is  the  trctft 
imp  irtant  aid  to  our  senses.  Forming  the  standard  to  whif^i 
all  our  ideas  of  force  are  ultimately  referriblu,  it  is  of  Ihe 
highest  importance,  either  separately  or  in  conjunction  with 
our  senses,  in  enabling  us  to  judge  of  velocity,  weight, 
hardness.  &c.  But  this  has  been  aliesdy  oonsidend  to  the 
article  Mosclk. 

Notions  of  a  sixth  sense  have  been  entertained.  8pnl- 
lanroni  observing  that  bato  in  flying  avoid  walls  in  Ihe 
dark,  conceived  that  they  have  some  special  sense  Ibr  that 
and  other  similar  purposes.  But  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  it  is  by  the  touch  of  the  extremities  of  their  wing*  that 
they  perceive  tiic  re.-islance  of  near  ulijeets,  and  it  is  proba- 
ble that  all  the  examples  of  feufii»o.^t<i  l  eculiar  senses  arv 
rcferriblc  to  the  refined  exercise  of  one  of  ih  so  ymerally 
admilteil,  or  of  the  muscular  senstbiiit^.  Muller  (/1*y«tV>- 
logie  det  Memchen,  bd.  ii.,  pu  474)  JdStly  sa)t  on  (hi« 
subject,  *  The  essential  of  a  new  sense  does  not  otuisist  in 
external  things  being  perceived  which  commonly  do  nc* 
act  upon  the  senses,  but  in  external  dreomilaaMt  ftkcittng 
a  peculiar  kind  of  sensation  which  does  not  exist  amoni( 
the  seii^alinns  of  our  fivo  sen^es.  .\  pen;li:ir  kind  of  sen^ 
satwii  must  dejicinl  on  the  eneruies  of  (be  tutvuus  system, 
and  that  such  a  one  occurs  iii  jsirUi-ular  animals  cannot  br" 
(J  priori  denied;  but  there  are  no  facts  known  winch  pruve 
the  existence  of  a  new  and  peculiar  kind  of  scnso  :  and  it  w 
quite  impossible  to  observe  anythinK  respecting  the  uatuxe 
of  a  sensation  in  any  one  else  than  one's  self.* 

SENSIBILITY,  an  aptitude  forrsoeiving  impressions  of 
tho  senses.  This  is  its  physiological  meentnfT,  as  designating 
that  faculty  of  the  senses  whereby  lhin:;>  cxlernal  are  laade 
lo  act  upon  US.  That  peculiar  fineness  of  or^:\niZ3t:.  II  which 
renders  a  man  alive  to  tlie  iniiiresMons  of  iili\-.ical  o'.^j<.c;-, 
has,  by  a  natural  metaphor,  become  the  exprev-iun  ut  tmc 
peculiarity  of  mental  organization  which  renders  the  mii><i 
alive  to  impressions  of  moral  obiccls.  such  as  pily  for  the 
distress  of  others,  admiration  of  heroic  courage  or  pafJCM 


enduranea,  &o.;  and  thus  a  person  with  a  keen  sense  of 

grandeur,  sublimity,  nobility,  beauty,  or  pathos  in  ttatine  or 

art.  is  said  lo  possess  ^reat  sensibility.  It  is  this  mor.t! 
u->pect  uf  ^eiisibihty  \>hich  in  all  people  creates  the  love  ol 
poetry  and  fiction,  and  when  poatessod  in  a  high  degree, 
creates  the  poet  himself. 

The  theory  of  universal  sensibility  propounded  by  Canj- 
panclla  is  so  striking,  and  has  such  a  poetico-metaphyskal 
interest,  that  we  take  this  opportunity  of  giving  our  readcfl 
a  brief  outline  of  it,  as  given  in  his  work  De  Setuu  Xtrumf 
'All  itdm/e«t  (gmtwntt;  if  they  did  not,  the  wnM 
would  be  a  chaos.  For  neither  would  fire  lend  upwards  nor 
stone  downwards,  nor  waters  to  the  sea;  but  every thinj 
\v.iL.id  remain  wl'.e.i-  it  uas,  wi.oe  it  not  conscious  that  de- 
slruettun  await*  u  (i-entirrt  mi  desirucStonem  inter  or/n/ru- 
rrti)  by  remaining  amidst  that  which  is  contrary  to  ilsc-lf; 
and  that  it  can  only  be  proservcd  by  seeking  that  which  w 
of  a  similar  nature.  Cbntrariety  is  nccescary  Ibr  Ihe  decay 
and  reproduclion  of  nature;  but  all  things  strive  amiuf 
iheff  contraries,  whidi  they  would  not  do  if  they  Am  net 
perceive  what  is  their  contrary.  God,  who  is  primal  jwwor. 
wi>duiii,  and  love,  has  lie^toweil  on  all  things  the  power  of 
existence,  an  !  m>  much  wisrloiu  ;ri  i  I  c. c  ,  &  is  neces»;irv  ftjr 
their  ron.servati.  ii  during  that  laiie  only  for  which  his  pro- 
vidence has  deteiinoii  d  that  they  shall  be.  Heat  therefore 
b«»  power,  aud  icase,  and  desire  of  lU  own  beiiu :  so  Wi* 
t  all  other  things,  ledcing  to  bo  eternal  liko  Chid;  and  in 
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God  Ibay  uo  «toiml,  iSoc  noUiiDe  dm  befoe  bim.  but  is 
mif<Aanged.   BTttn  to  tho  worm,  «•  «  aentient  being,  tbo 

death  of  iu  parK  i>  ti.>  ovil,  ^ince  tlie  death  of  one  is  lln-  birth 
of  mail)  .  Breu'i  thai  is  swalloweil  dies  to  reMvi-  his  blouiJ  ; 
and  blood  dies  that  it  nniy  livt-a^'aiii  m  our  tlesh  and  bjiies ; 
and  thus  the  life  ufmau  i»  compoundeil  out  of  the  deaths 
and  lives  of  all  his  parts:  so  is  it  with  the  whole  universe. 
Chxl  iMud,  JUt  all  things ;  some  more,  some  loss,  as  they 
iHtW  am*  or  law  naees»ity  to  imitate  my  being  (et  me  imi- 
iMfHT  teMMMb);  and  let  tham  daaire  to  live  in  that  wbiob 
tbaj'undaniatid  to  be  good  for  ^am ;  lest  my  ereation  ooma 

to  D0Ui{ht. 

'Tb«.'  ^kyatul  stars  arc  eniluvTed  with  tht;  keenest  ^nsibi- 
lity ;  nor  is  it  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  they  signify  their 
mutual  thoughts  to  each  other  by  the  transference  of  light, 
and  that  their  sensibility  is  full  of  pleasure.  The  blessed 
spiuritBitbat  inform  surh  living  ond  bright  mansions  behold 
all  Ihioga  in  nature  and  in  the  divine  ideas.  They  have 
•bo  a  mofa  glonoua  light  than  their  oani,  tbiougli'iirhieh 
thoy  am  alavirfnd  to  a  aaparnatutal  beatific  Tiaion. 

*  The  world  i»  full  of  living  spirits :  ami  wlien  the  soul 
shall  be  delivered  from  thi*  dark  cavern,  we  s-hiil!  bchriM 
thfir  subtle  esscncfi?.  Hut  imw  we  caiuua  di>ci:rii  ihe  funns 
of  the  air  and  the  wiuiia  as  (Ittsy  rush  by  us,  much  less  the 

angels  and  deeuions  who  pcoplu  them  The  world  is  au 

animal,  sentient  as  a  whoM,  and  enjoying  life  in  all  its  parts 
(omiirsque  portiones  ejut  toHtmunt  gaudere  riVa).' 

From  the  foKgoingouUiiM  may  be  gleaned  a  genaral  idea 
of  this  hypotheaia  and  ita  daring  assumptions,  whish,  how* 
ever  consonant  to  a  poetical  temperament,  require  greater 
accuracy,  lanjc-r  data,  und  mora  logical  deductions,  before 
tins  hypothesiit  can  have  any  weight  with  osaot  thinkan ; 
aud  in  fact  il  has  gained  few  converts. 

SENSITIVE  PLANTS  is  a  term  coinmonU  applied  to 
those  species  of  plants  that  possess  the  property  of  vi.sibly 
moving  their  leaves  when  they  are  toucheu  or  otherwise 
atinnlateiL  Tbia  torm  it  not  appliad  geooially  to  plauta  in 
wbieh  any  movainonts  «an  bo  OMorvad;  for  tho  powar  of 
moving  under  the  iLifluuiiee  of  certain  external  stimulants 
is  a  very  general  proju-rty  of  the  tissues  of  plants,  and  e«;)e- 
cialfy  oi'  ihe  (lowers,    [Slkkpof  Plants.] 

Thore  are  a  great  number  of  species  of  plants  of  various 
families,  that  possess  the  pnwer  ol  moving  under  the  influ- 
ence of  a  alight  touch,  and  we  shall  here  point  out  some  of 
the  most  remarkable.   That  which  is  best  known  is  a  plant 
betooginy  totfa^ofdarlMiiBiooaabcallod  Aftaio«a|aiiiiea. 
It  ia  •  nttiw  oftiopkal  dinwtaa  in  notit  dlatrielit  where 
it  is  exposed  to  a  temperature  of  between  70"  and  80*  Fahr. 
It  is  in  ita  native  dutricts  where  its  excitability  is  serti  tu 
the  prx."Utest  perfection.  A  knor-k  Li|>i,in  tlio  [jniund  ut  a  short 
distance  from  llie  plant  is  suincLent  tu  pioducc  an  tnlkience 
on  tho  leaves;  and  Von  Maiuu!)  bayn,  that  at  Hu  Janeiro 
the  falling  of  honea'  faet  by  the  way  is  sutbeient  tu  set  whole 
masses  of  mimoMB  in  motion.    When  in  this  oountr)*,  the 
niotioiM  of  tba  vlant  a*a  almqri  boat  diaplajad  in  high  tcm- 
peratarea.  It  is  an  amraal.  and  baa  oompouad  digitate 
leaves,  which  are  formed  of  four  pinnules,  or  leaHots,  each 
'  t  which  IS  furnished  with  numerous  pairs  of  smaller  Icallets, 
which,  in  a  natural  state,  aio  expanded  horizontally.  The 
parts  of  tho  leaf  which  are  subject  to  the  movements  arc 
the  joints,  or  the  points  wiiere  the  petioles  an<l  sul.pctiole'i 
ara  onitod  to  the  stem  and  each  other.  At  each  of  the  joints 
there  ia  «  little  swelling  or  knot,  in  which  the  irritable  pro- 
perty 1001110  to  raidOi  If  any  one  of  tbo  pairs  of  leaflets  bo 
tooctied  or  ent,  or  eoMonttoted  l^ht  be  thrown  upon  it 
from  a  lens,  the  '  leaflet  will  immediately  move  together 
t»itli  the  one  opposite  to  it,  both  bringing  their  upper  sur- 
f  ice-,  into  cantact,  and  at  the  same  time  inclining  forwards 
yr  towards  the  extremity  of  the  partial  petiole  on  which  they 
are  seated.    Other  pairs  of  leaflets  nearest  to  the  one  first 
stimulated  will  then  c]o^c  in  succession  in  a  similar  man- 
ner; and  at  length  the  partial  petioles  themselves  fold  to- 
Mtbar  by  inclining  upinrda  and  forwards.   Last  of  all,  the 
mfloeoee  ta  tranamtttod  to  thoeommon  petiole,  whicii  bends 
downwards  with  its  extremity  toward* the  powid,iaadireo- 
tion  the  reverse  of  those  taken  in  the  tomm  oaaoa.  The 
efTeet  is  next  continued  to  the  other  leaves  nearest  to  the 
one  first  itimnlated,  and  they  fold  their  leaflets  and  depress 
their  petioles  in  a  similar  manner.'  (Henslow.)    The  mfiu- 
cnce  of  the  stimulant  is  communicated  as  easily  from  b«tlow 
as  al<ov«j ;  and  if  the  leaf  is  touched  in  the  centra,  tho 
takea  piaiiBO  above  and  bahnr  tbo  leatof  initation. 


tants,  for  if  various  corrosive  suhst.ince*;,  as  hiclihiridc  of 
mercury,  sulphuric  acid.  cau.<itic  puuish,  i^ic.  are  apjil  ed  to 
the  ktioii  of  tho  ji)iiiiv.  tho  same  phcnoriie;ia  aie  oliM-rxed. 
The  removiil  of  the  plant  lo  a  higher  tcm^ralure  will  pro- 
duce the  ^anie  result,  as  well  as  oxpooing  It  to  a  lowor  tem- 
perature or  a  draught  of  cold  air. 

The  mechanism  by  which  these  movementa  are  efleoted 
seems  to  reside  in  tboawelliogofthe  jointa.  If  oneoftbete 
swellings  is  cut  into  on  one  aide,  the  leaf  will  be  drawn  to 
the  wounded  side,  and  if  it  be  cut  into  on  the  upper  side, 
the  leaf  will  remain  permanently  elevated,  and  if  on  tbo 
underside,  it  w:il  bo  permuiienily  depre>-ed.  It  is  hkI  Vi^iw- 
ever  all  the  tissiK.s  c-onii)nsirig  ilie  joint  in  which  ilie  iri  iia- 
ble  property  re  uKs,  fjr  Datmchet  found  that  on  removing 
the  woolly  fibre  antl  kavuig  the  cortical  i^ubstancc  and  pith, 
no  irritabililjr  wnained.  whiUt  (iiis  properly  continued  if 
the  latter  were  removed.  Ho  thorefore  concludes  that  it 
is  in  tho  woodv  flbrea  add  doeti  that  this  property  residei. 
Bomett  found  that  if  a  single  leaf  with  its  stalk  was 
removed  carefully,  it  retained  its  properties  for  some  time 
afler.  Mayo  asserts  that  the  under  portion  of  the  swellings 
>  f  the  jomts  is  much  more  susceptible  than  the  upper  por- 
ii  'ii.  ai:d  produces  ooQtraettoa  nnoer  the  influence  of  mudi 
sii^liief  stimulus. 

In  the  minute  anatomical  structure  of  the  swelled  joints 
of  Mfmosa  some  differeticea  from  Ihe  structure  of  other 
plants  have  been  Jieinled  out;  but  not  greater,  it  appcaia  fo 
ua,  than  would  oocur  on  the  eompariM>u  of  the  struetuie  of 
the  aanie  part  in  anr  two  different  species. 

Another  remnrkalile  instance  of  the  rnovcraents  of  tbo 
leaves  of  plants  in  liie  order  Legummosa'  is  seen  in  the 
Hedi,.s,iruifi  ^ynius.  This  plant  is  a  native  of  Ren^'al, 
and  has  tcrnatc  or  three-parted  leaves.  The  eiul-leaf  is 
much  larger  and  broader  than  the  two  bide  leaves.  The 
motions  in  these  leaves  are  continual,  and  not  produced 
by  any  accidental  stimulus,  as  in  the  last  eaie.  Httfeland* 
who  baa  deacribed  the  ntotiona  of  theae  loam  very  cateAitty 
dividea  them  into  two  hinds,  Toluntary  and  involuntary. 

Till!  iiuolunlnry  liioveineals  are  tlM»i:  v^hich  tal^o  place  in 
tlie  lar^^e  leriniual  leallel,  aud  wlucli  are  only  observable 
during  the  inlluoncc  of  tho  sun  s  rays  upon  the  plant. 
Early  in  tho  morning  the  petiole  form»  an  acutu  Angle  with 
the  stem,  and  a-<  iha  sun's  rays  gel  stronger,  the  leaf,  which 
was  previously  dependent,  begins  to  rise ;  tins  goes  on  till 
noon,  when  the  leaf  and  the  petiole  are  on  the  aame  plane; 
OS  the  sun  declioea»  the  leaf  b^uia  to  ihll,  and  the  |ietiolo  . 
approaehea  closer  to  the  tiem,  tin  at  la8t,wben  night  comes, 
the  stem  and  petiole  are  parallel  and  enibraceil  by  the  leaf, 
which  cannot  be  sci>arated  without  des!ro>inL:  its  tissues. 
These  movements  are  sei-n  best  in  hot  weather  and  clear 
days.  The  passing  of  a  few  clouds  over  ihe  sun  wtli  intiu* 
encu  the  movements  considerably.  This  motion  is  entirely 
independent  of  mechanical  slimuU,  and  counot  in  any  way 
be  increased  by  their  applicatioii. 

The  second  kind  of  motion  in  these  plants,  called  bv  Hufa< 
land  voluntary,  is  seen  in  the  two  smaller  lateral  leatleta. 
This  movement  consists  in  the  alternate  rising  and  falling 
of  the  two  opposite  leaflets ;  when  one  is  up,  the  other  is 
down.  By  the  time  the  one  has  attained  its  lowest  point, 
the  other  has  attained  its  highest,  and  they  thus  buili  i  om. 
uieiiee  a  contrary  action  at  the  same  moment.  Tliese  inove- 
nienls  continue  day  and  night.  The  rapidity  with  which 
they  ore  effected  differs  according  to  circumstances.  In  the 
hot  native  climate  of  the  plant  tiicso  leaves  move  most 
rapidly.  Under  favourable  circumstances  Meyen  baa 
observed  (he  entiie  change  in  the  position  of  the  leavea  lo 
take  nlaee  in  one  minute,  but  it  mostly  requires  a  longer 
period  than  this.  The  youn^'cr  the  leaves  are,  llic  nioro 
rapid  is  the  rooiicm.  aiul  in  tlic  older  leaves  boih  llie  one 
aild  the  other  ni  .v euieiils  cease.  Both  Hufeland  and 
Mcycu  have  recorded  the  result  of  their  experiments  with 
electricity  on  these  movements,  and  they  found  the  mo- 
tions decidedly  inUueoced  both  by  electricity  and  gal- 
vanism. The  struotute  of  the  patioica  in  these  plants  is 
very  ainilar  to  theae  of  the  Mimosa  pudica,  and,  aa  in 
them,  doea  not  throw  any  light  on  the  peculiar  movementa 
they  possess. 

The  teseinblanco  between  the  movements  of  these  (ilants 
and  those  of  aniinal'4,  especially  of  some  of  the  lower  lornis, 
has  led  some  to  suppose  that  they  are  of  tho  b^mo  uuiure, 
and  that  lu  plants,  as  in  lower  animals,  they  may  depend  on 
a  nenrou*  system  not  demonstrable  by  the  dissecting  kniCsb 
bat  MKiMiiig  in  n  dtffuMd  ftimaad  «rlMe4  liy  id  poeuliw 
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fanetiona.  Tliis  iiifcrenoe  bowever  'cannot  be  correctly 
drawn  in  tbe  present  sCatc  of  our  knowledge.  We  know  too 
little  of  ihe  intimate  nature  of  ihoso  complicated  pbi-no- 
mena  which  are  termed  liff,  to  he  able  to  oarry  out  surli  a 
generalization.  Tlu-  difTiTemi-  bi'twi-t-ii  iho  nii>\iTiuMi(s  of 
tlieM  plants  and  those  of  ihe  lower  aniroaU  teems  to  eoii&i&t 
in  the  end  which  they  accomplish.  lo  Ittimla  the  end  or 
object  of  motion  is  always  tM  nutrition  or  raproduction  of 
tbe  species,  but  in  tbe  notumfl  of  thaM  plants  no  sueh  end 
is  effected.  In  fteV  in  snr  pfvaant  want  of  knowledge  on 
tli«  subject,  the  niottona  of  the  leares  of  planta  at  least  may 
be  called  acrideiital.  Th«?  niovcini-iUs  oliservuil  in  wnie  of 
the  lissuc^  and  in  the  AUimens  and  pistils  of  plants  have  a 
much  more  striking  affinity  vitli  tint  notion  N  nniianta  than 
those  mentioned  above. 

Besides  the  Mimosa  pudica  tliere  are  sereral  other  species 
helonsing  to  this  genua  that  possess  the  same  property, 
though  not  in  so  remarkable  a  degree.  Amongst  these 
naj  be  named  Mimow  teiuitiva,  M.  viva.  M.  catta,  M. 
tuperata,  M.  qaadrivatrnt,  M.  pmtiambueana,  M.  pigra,  M. 
humilis,  M.  peltata,  M.  ilmiieiis-.  Spcries  of  utlicM-  genera 
of  the  same  natural  onl«r  LcpuminosiD  cxlubiting  these 
movements  are  Snulhia  sensidnt.  .F.xchynomene  In  Ura. 
A-  pumihi,  uikI  Denmantkm  stii/r,rii/er.  Tbe  locust-tree 
wlii-n  Its  branches  aie  roujjhly  shaken  closes  up  its  leaves, 
and  the  same  has  boon  obierved  o(  Gteditschia  triacantha, 
and  it  is  probable  that  close  observation  during  hot  weather 
would  prove  that  other  leguminous  planta  poueti  this  pro- 
perty. 

Another  familr  of  planta  that  exhibit  sensation  when 
touched  or  stimulated  it  OxatidacctD.  The  Oxalit  senntiva, 
called  by  De Candolle,  on  account  of  its  sensitive  properties, 
Biophutum,  has  long  bcea  known  to  posseu  ibis  property. 
Averrhna  bilimhi  and  A-  carambola  are  both  plants  belonp- 
ing  toOxalidaceee,  and  have  been  described  by  travellers  as 
possessing  the  property  of  folding  their  leaves  on  the  appli- 
cation of  a  ttimulua.  But  it  ia  not  only  in  thcie  species 
that  this  pmperty  faaidei»  Ibr  Profotior  Morren  of  Liet^o 
liaa  obwnred  it  to  oeonr  imm  or  leaa  in  ail  the  species  of 
the  nntti  Oxdis.  Hia  ohMmtfotta  ware  first  made  on  tlie 
OTalit  ttn'ctfi.  which,  if  hit  smartly  on  a  \v:irm  day,  will 
contract  ili>  leaves  and  assume  a  position  .ts  in  the  ordinary 
sleep  of  the  leaves  of  these  i-hmts.  He  has  al-ni  oliNcrved 
the  samo  movements  in  O.  acetoseila  and  O.  ertrntcuiuta, 
and  many  extra-European  species.  The  movements  in 
tiiese  plants  consist  in  the  folding  up  of  their  leaver  so  that 
tbe  two  halvea  of  the  leaf  approach  each  other  by  their 
•uperior  aurlhee.  Tbe  midrib  ta  alio  alightly  bent,  m  that 
Us  inferior  surihce  presents  a  oonvexity ;  and  the  petioles 
ef  the  leaflets  bend  downwards,  so  that  the  leaf,  when  irri- 
tated, becomes  dependent.  A  full  account  of  the  structure 
and  moveinunta  of  the>e  plants  will  bo  found  in  Professor 
Morren's  paper  entitled  •  Noiis  snr  I'Exritabilit^  et  le 
Mouvement  dcs  Fouillcs  chez  k".  OxaliV  in  the  6th  volume 
of  the  '  Bulletins  do  I'Acad^mie  Royale  de  Bruxelles.' 

In  tho  family  Droferaeem,  or  Sun-dews,  are  lome  plants 
which  exhibit  a  considerable  amount  of  irritsj|Mlity.  A  de- 
scription has  already  been  ^iven  of  (be  JHviUM  mutdpula, 
or  Venua's  Fly-trap  [DiONiSA^  whose  leaves  have  the  re- 
markable pronerty  of  eontraeb'nir  upon  insects  that  may 
happen  toalight  upon  their  surface.  None  of  the  sun-dews 
oiicluse  insects  in  their  leaven  In  this  manner,  but  the  sur- 
face of  their  leaves  is  covered  with  long  hairs,  which  secrete 
a  viscous  matter.  When  any  inject  setlliit  unon  Ihe  leaf,  it 
is  entangled  with  tbe  viscous  secretion;  and  before  it  has 
time  to  escape,  the  hairs  exhibit  a  considerable  degree  of 
iiritebility.  and  curving  iouliil»  piD  tbe  animal  down  on  the 
aorlkee  of  the  leatl 

Other  inslaneea  of  vegBtnblo  iirilebiUty  oeeur  w  tha  Ber- 
beris  vulgaris,  Mitnulu^  and  Stylidittm.  [Bsnamo;  Xfi- 
uvLus ;  Stylidium.] 

Among  the  Cn,  pto^aniia  are  some  which  exhibit  motions 
more  nca;!\  re»euibliiii;  ihnstj  ot  the  aatiiul  kingdom  than 
any  we  hnvtj  n  ferre  i  tn  ab  ivo  It  appears  that  the  lower 
we  dftccnd  in  the  animal  and  vegetable  kinsi;dom,  tho  more 
Dearly  do  the  objects  of  the  two  kingdoms' approach  each 
other.  It  is  well  known  that  many  of  the  mtnute  oi^ganie 
beingi  that  require  a  microsc^^pe  to  aieertain  their  existence 
have  been  refenred  by  some  naturalists  to  the  animal  king- 
dom, and  by  others  to  the  vef^etable  kingdom.  But  smce 
the  puhlicatii'ii  of  Ehrtnbcr^'  s  ^ruat  work  on  Inliisona, 
botanists  seem  to  have  given  up  all  claim  to  the  beings  which 
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maU,  but  which  had  prevfawsly  been  looked  upon  a<  plants. 
Independently  however  of  the  duubti\i1  microscopic  ^neraof 
Baccillaria,  Syiudr.i,  &.c  ,  there  are  several  of  tin-  Cii»f«f%-a 
tribe  th.it  cxliihit  snii;iilar  uiovcraents.  One  of  Uie  foo»i 
renia,  1.  I  i  -f  these  is  the  Osi  dlatoria.  The  roovemet^:-  .1 
this  plant  were  discovered  ui  17^3  by  Adansun.  When  the 
flhrcs  of  this  plant  arc  seen  in  water,  they  are  om'^taaiiy 
moving,  now  doubling  themselves  into  tbe  form  uf  th«  loiicr 
8>  then  straightening  themselveo  and  doubling  again,  aod 
so  on.  When  a  flbre  is  btid  flat  vfon  n  plate,  it  tume  itadf 
beekwards  and  fbrwaids  like  tbe  band  in  proimtion  and  au* 
pination.  S-.imelimes  tlii's*;  motions  aie  slow.  Komelime* 
quick,  and  at  other  times  th.'y  uie  i-(VocIih1  1)>  jork*.  These 
motions  only  o''cur  in  the  young  fibres,  and  CL-ase  entirvW 
when  they  are  fully  grown.  These  plants  are  very  abundant 
in  ditches,  ponds,  and  damp  places,  and  may  be  easily  pru- 
cured  for  the  purpose  of  inspection.  T1h>  rapidity  of  ihcir 
growth  is  very  oxtreotdinuy :  they  grow  tt  n  or  twelve  iimce 
tbeir  lencth  in  the  eoune  of  as  many  hours,  Some  have 
attributed  these  movements  to  their  rapid  gnnrlh.  b«t  this 
will  hardly  explain  their  wavering  motion. 

Mcyen  describes  a  small  cryptagamio  plant,  which  he 
calls  .'^lii;iiiiUonema  tlellata,  as  possessini;  the  pj^er  of 
moving  Its  fibres  in  different  directions.  A  vt  ry  j.sculiw 
spiral  contraction  of  the  fibres  in  one  of  these  confervoid 
plants  baa  been  observed  by  link.  Tbui  plant,  if  tu  fibres 
bo  elongated  for  almost  any  period,  imwedielely  contracu 
them  into  a  spiral  form  when  the  force  is  r«noved.  It  Ju» 
been  called  by  Link  Sjdrogyra  priticep*. 

For  further  information  on  this  curious  sobieel;  the  neder 
may  consult  Mcyen's  Nettes  Syttemder I^tamttmP^ynnJftrr^, 
band  iii. ;  Dulrochel's  Mhnoit  f  .tur  la  M.iilit'-  d  i 
taux ;  aud  various  pafwrs  by  Morren,  lO  the  Metnotret  lU 
PAcadcmie  Rot/aU  de  BruxeUe*. 

SENSO'RIOM.  [Braiw] 

SENTENCE.  [Oroanon.} 

SENTINEL  or  SENTRY  (from  *  to  bwk  or 

perceive)  is  a  term  now  applied  to  an  iiiluntry  seUKar  wfacs 

£ laced  on  guard  before  the  palaoeof  a  nwal  personage^  or 
ifbresome  other  public  buildinv ;  also  when  guardiuf;  tbe 

rainjiarts  of  a  fortress,  or.  on  an  army  l«'in^  in  tin.-  Ik'.;, 
wlit'ii  lie  is  stationed  ou  the  exieriur  uf  llie  line  of  uul^",*;*- 

[PlQCKT.] 

SEPAL  (in  Botany).  This  term  is  applied  to  the  divUian« 
of  tlie  calyx.  [Calvx.]  According  as  the  calyx  is  divided 
into  parts,  it  has  received  desij^nations  expressive  of  ifaeir 
number,  the  terra  tepalnus,  with  a  Grei;k  nomersi  prefixed, 
being  used.  Thutt.  for  example,  if  there  are  twoeepela.  Use 
calyx  is  disepalous;  if  three,  trbepaioui;  if  four.  Mre< 
^c]  .ilous.  and  so  on.  Sometimes  the  sepals  all  adhere  by 
tlu'.r  edges;  this  is  called  by  iome  writers  a  mimfrfJi^ltmt 
calvx,  and  by  others  more  properly  uf^mii'isfp  ileitis  c  .ilv  \. 

SEPARATE  PROPERTY.  By  iltc  common  law  of 
Eo'^land  the  iuisban  l  ac<)uired  by  the  marriage  a  fit^holt] 
interest  in,  and  a  right  Xo  dispose  of  the  runts  and  pcuftu, 
during  the  joint  liveaof  hnuself  and  his  wife,  of  oU 
estates  of  iulieritanee  of  which  ahe  was  at  tliai  time  sesaed, 
or  mi^ht  become  seised  during  the  eorerture.  as  well  so  a 
right  to  an  estate  for  bis  own  life  as  lonant  by  the  enri««y 
in  the  event  of  his  surviving  his  wife  and  there  having  been 
issue  of  the  marriage.  By  the  ctimnion  law,  also.  marr>a^i* 
was  an  absolute  z^fx  to  ilw  hu-tjaud  of  all  the  kouIa 
and  personal  cluiticls  of  wlmh  the  wife  wa,  actually  pos- 
sessed at  that  tune  or  nui^lu  become  pu»^es^Lsi  during  \h» 
coverture,  and  it  gave  hiiua  rii;ht  to  dispose  of  ii.r  «'haii<-ls 
real  and  of  such  uf  her  choses  in  action  as  he  sltould  bavw 
reduced  inio  possession  during  the  same  |>eriod.  Thatv  wm 
no  mode  hy  which  the  wife  oould  la.ke  or  ei^oy  any  esftw 
or  propert)  absolutely  indepondent  of  her  husband. 

In  process  of  time,  li  iwt  vei.  limitations  uf  a>itli  rcjil  ai.d 
iwrsoiial  property  to  tin-  si  iiar.ne  use  of  the  wife  w,  i,- 
itli^tiid  m  t'  urts  i)f  Kijuity,  and  the  validity  i.f  tln  tii  b«.« 
U.eii  recognised  t\en  lu  Courts  of  Law.  It  wiu»  at  tm 
considered  nc  Ls.,ary  that  property  which  was  tu  bt?  en)wi«-« 
h\  a  mnrriod  woman  for  Iter  separate  use  should  be  ^mtoft 
III  tru>i(.e^  for  her,  but  it  has  suiee  been  settled  thai  wboM 
either  real  or  penonal  property  is  given  to  the  sepento  mm 
ot  a  married  women,  without  any  ap|v>iniment  of  trua  e«K 
the  husband  shall  be  considered  a  Iruktec  fur  her.  Tii>» 
principle  n|>plius  <i  /nrtiori  when  the  proiifrtv  is  e\prxs<I« 
i:i\en  lo  till'  hnsliaiid  fijr  tlie  ttcpai Lite  ii'L- of  "ii.  .  lu 
the  same  manner  tho  agro<3meut  in  writing  between  ibMS 
husband  eml  wife  beflwe  iinrrie|%that  ba  wileibnU  be  es^ 
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tilled  to  any  spef  ifiis  pTopcrty  for  her  separate  use,  oonverls 
him  into  a  trmtL-c  for  Ikt  a*  lo  thai  properly  ;  and  if  the 
subject  of  tbe  agreeoieni  be  real  estate,  and  be  such  as  to 
give  th«  wife  a  power  of  disposition,  the  agreement  will  b« 
binding  on  lier  beir,  uni  make  htm  •  truatee  far  bar  ap- 
poiiiM*.  Tlw  contid«ntMNi  of  vbat  ia  or  ii  not «  Yilid  sal- 
ileracnt  of  property  by  the  husband  to  tbe  leparaio  use  of 
his  wife  as  against  creditors  and  purchasers,  belongs  to  the 
gi'uer.ii  rJiH-tiino  of  nmrriaj,'e  sctllements.  [SkttLEiikxt.] 

Maiiv  qucsiiiins  h.wis  uriycn  upon  the  eonslruction  of 
]i:«rlirular  iii>lriitnoiits  as  to  xvhiit  word*  arc  r,fcc»ary  lo 
raise  a  trust  lor  lliu  separni';  ll^e  of  the  wife,  i  iie  result  of 
the  rases  upon  this  point  may  be  stated  to  be,  that  when, 
from  the  nature  of  the  transaction  and  the  context  of  iIm: 
iii^trunKnl.  Ibn  inMnlion  to  limit  tbe  property  to  the  wife 
te  her  Mptrnte  tiee  ii  dear,  whatever  mnj  be  the  particular 
eipreMnona  naed,  that  intention  wilt  be  earned  into  effect ; 
bul  that  the  courts  of  Eiinity  will  not  interfere  to  (lL-pi  i\L- 
tliu  husband  of  the  interval  whu-h  he  uuuld  oiherwiM-  take 
in  Ins  w  iff's  property  upon  dtuiLtfiil  inferences  or  uiiibi;»uous 
e3ipfe»»iuns.  It  has  sometimes  been  doubled  whether  pro- 
perty could  be  limited  in  trust  for  a  woman,  whetber  married 
or  sola  at  the  lime,  so  as  to  ennre  to  her  separate  use  in 
the  event  of  a  second  or  fUtttre  mirnase;  but  the  recent 
doeiSMNM  tipon  thia  point,  in  aeeoidanea  with  the  geoerai 
praettee  of  oonTejraneim,  leaTe  no  room  now  to  doubt  their 
ralidity.  Tlio  intention  to  extt-ml  tlie  limitation  to  futiiii' 
covcrturtfs  most  however  In-  clcarlx  dei'iarcd ;  for  if  tt.e 
ripl'arenl  object  bo  lo  jirott'ct  iJie  fund  agaiust  tiio  particular 
hu->l>and.  a  d«:cUr«iitun  thtii  liiu  trust  shall  continue  during 
tbe  hfo  of  tbe  woman  will  not  extend  it  to  a  future  mariai^e 
b«parate  eatate  may  be  acquired  not  only  in  lands  and 
personally,  bat  ill  the  piofiu  of  trade  earned  on  by  the 
Wife  on  her  lepKMe  neeoitnt,  in  eonnqnwiee  ettbw  of 
express  agreement  between  her  and  her  huaband  before 
marrioga^  or  bis  subsequent  permi^^iioii.  Upon  the  general 
prifldpin  applicable  to  marriage  stttlLinents,  the  agree 
i.'ii-iit  in  till!  furiner  cose  will  be  U'wid  against  crt'iliiori ;  in 
tlu-  latter.  ai;auist  the  busban<l  ouh.  In  siudi  ca?.fS  the 
sttjck  in  trade  and  property  required  for  carryin:;  mi  tho 
business  are  usually  vested  iu  trustees  tor  the  wife,  who  is 
considered  at  law  ts  their  iq|eat»uid  should  carry  on  all 
byainma  tmntaetiona  in  their  names.  But  if  no  trusteea 
should  hnvw  been  appointed,  the  rale  of  equity  before  stated 
•Ulepply,  and  the  bnaband  will  be  bound  by  bis  agreement, 
that  all  hie  wifb's  eaming^  in  trade  shall  bo  her  separate 
poroity  and  at  her  own  <lisp'i>.il. 

Wlien  pereonal  property,  whether  in  possession  or  revcr- 
>i  n,  Ii  settled  to  ihe  se]mialo  ii>l»  of  a  married  woman, 
Uje  mny  dispose  of  ii  and  the  produce  of  it  as  a  feme  sole  to 
tbe  full  extent  of  her  interest,  though  no  particular  power 
be  given  by  the  iiutrument  of  settlement.  But  n  mere 
limitation  of  real  eitate  in  fee  lo  tbe  Mile  and  aepemte  use 
of  a  married  woman,  tlwugh  it  enables  the  wife  to  dispose 
ef  tbe  rents  and  proftis  as  a  feme  sole,  ^ivcs  her  no  power 
of  disposition  over  the  e^tute  beyond  what  she  ha'>  by  the 
mmmou  law.    The  gift  to  ibo  separate  use  may  be  accom- 
|'tnic<l  by  an  expre'-s  power  of  appointment  liy  deed  or  wiW. 
Tbe  rules  of  law  relating  to  the  formal  execution  of  such 
po  urs,  and  the  cases  in  which  defective  execution  will  be 
supplied,  ere  tbe  aaroe  as  thoee  which  oro  applicable  to  the 
neftution  of  powers  in  geneml.  (Uaxs.] 
It  is  not  necessary  in  all  eaaas  w  settlement  of  penonal 
I  properly  to  the  sepaiate  nee  of  a  married  women,  aecom- 
I  |anied  with  a  power  of  ap|iointment,  that  she  should  a|  point 
in  terms  of  tbe  power.    Upon  this  point  the  foUowim;  div- 
tiJi'-iion,  are  r>[nbli>hetl : — I,  When  there  is  an  express 
iimilaliuu  of  an  eiiUite  for  life  <n  the  fund  to  the  wife,  with 
»  power  to  appoint  the  principal  after  her  death,  the  wife 
dispose  of  the  rapital  only  by  an  execution  of  the  power, 
xhieh  may  be  imnu-  Imie,  if  the  power  authorise  an  appoint- 
taent  by  deed ;  but  if  it  require  the  appointment  to  be  made 
^>  wiii  only,  then  it  eannot  lake  etfccttill  after  her  di»th. 
fbis  is  equally  true  whether  the  limitation  in  default  of 
*::poi[iiment  be  to  a  stranger,  to  tbe  next  of  kin,  or  to  the 
tt-eutors  and  administrators  of  the  wife    J,  When  the  wife 
■ikes  the  ub«olu1e  interest  in  the  propersy.  alt  hmiyh  it  should 
^  limited  to  her  in  the  fjrin  of  a  p  iwlt,  she  may  dispose  of 
it  under  her  general  jHJWcr,  and  without  regard  lo  ihu  c*;re- 
faoiue*  prescribed  by  the  instrument.    Under  the  second 
I'^kI  are  included  all  the  cases  in  which  the  trust  for  the 
*-fe  appears  lo  be  of  the  principal  and  not  of  tho  interest 
•dftand  the  effect  of  such  n  linitatim  will  liot.b«  eontnlio^ 
P.C,  No.  1326. 


by  the  introduction  of  atiy  subsequent  provisi  ms  as  to  the 
mode  of  payment  of  tho  interest  or  othei  w.m- 

The  foregoing  observations  with  respect  to  the  powers  Of 
disposition  by  a  married  woman  of  the  capital  uf  a  fund 
giren  genenliy  to  her  separate  um,  are  equally  applicable  lo 
tbe  cases  where  the  interest  or  rent  of  property  only,  or  irt- 
come  of  whatever  kind,  is  the  subject  of  tbe  settlement.  If 
no  particular  power  to  dispose  be  given,  she  may  do  so  un* 
der  that  general  power  which,  as  before  mentioned,  a  mar- 
ried woman  possesses  over  her  separate  personal  estate;  and 
oven  where  a  parlicular  mailc  of  disj  o^iHon  is  prescnl't'd 
in  the  instrument  of  seitlemenl,  she  will  nut,  it  seem^,  bo 
bound  to  follow  it. 

If  the  wife,  havinf(  a  general  power  of  di<:poBition  of  her 
separate  property,  permit  her  huabnnd  during  bit  life  to  l«> 
coive  and  apply  her  separate  estate  If  hia  own,  n  gift  from 
her  will  in  gcneml  be  presumed,  and  she  will  not  be  allowed 
at  his  death  !     1    L^e  his  estate  w':th  the  amount  so  received. 

If  the  wife.  haMug  }")\\er  to  di-poso  absolutely  of  her 
separate  property,  die  wi;hout  making  any  disposition  of  it. 
the  quality  of  separate  propt.'ily,  it  seems,  ceases  at  her 
death,  and  the  surviving  husband  is  entitled  to  the  fund. 
If  the  properly  consist  cither  of  chattels  real  or  personal  in 
possession,  he  will  b«  entitled  to  ibem  without  administra* 
tion  i  but  if  of  choses  in  notion,  he  must  take  ont  adminif 
tmtion  to  her  eatate. 

In  some  cases  where  a  married  woman,  lnu  ii  nii  ahso- 
luie  power  of  appointment  over  a  fund,  lias  cxeLuted  n,  a 
bill  has  been  file  1  in  nnier  liiat  tbe  consent  m  nuirt  of  tho 
wife  to  the  di--p..^ition  nuyht  betaken;  and  llui  practice 
oi  ca^iuiied  a  doubt  wlietliei  it  \'. as  not  neeessary  that  tbe 
wife'ii  consent  in  court  tthould  be  obtained,  especially  in  caaea 
where  the  appointment  was  in  favour  of  the  husband.  But 
unquestionably  the  appgintment  ia  valid  without  anysnelt 
eooaeiii,  and  the  presenee  of  the  wife  in  oourt,  whetl^  the 
appointment  be  to  her  huaband  or  to  itrangera,  is  eniii^jr 
unnecessary. 

It  WHS  nt  one  time  doubted  whether  the  wife's  general 
power  of  al.enation  of  her  separate  estate  could  be  restrained 
by  Hie  c.\pre>Ned  tiilcnlion  of  the  settlor,  siieli  resiiaiiU  lo- 
in^ thought  repugnant  lo  the  interest  which  she  bad  in  tho 
property  ;  but  the  power  of  the  settlor  to  impose  it  ia  noW 
eatablislied  by  undoubted  authority.  The  inlenlion  to  im- 
poaa  Ihia  raatmint  will  not  however  be  inferred  in  Iheab- 
senen  of  expreM  words  to  that  effect.  If  tbe  gift  bo  to  a 
woman  nnmarrted  at  the  time  when  it  takes  effect,  a  clause 
against  anticipation,  that  is,  a  clause  whieh  pruhibils  or  limits 
the  power  uf  alienation,  thoii}?h  itiisertcd  expressly  in  con- 
teinplniion  of  a  future  marria:;e.  is  inoperative,  as  it  would 
be  ID  tbe  ca»o  of  a  man,  to  prcvLul  al<«nalion  while  she  con* 
Unnet  sole ;  and  if  tbe  gift  be  to  a  woman  married  at  the 
time,  the  property  becomes  absolntely  dispoeable  by  her 
upon  the  expiration  of  tbe  coverture.  It  haa  also  been 
much  qumiioned  whether,  in  Ihe  easea  suppeeed,  tbe  pro- 
I>erty.  if  not  alienated  by  the  woman  while  diseovert.  would 
be  subject  lo  the  settlement  to  her  separate  use  and  to  the 
]irohibition  nyainsi  anticipation  during  any  future  coverture 
or  covertures.  The  question  has  bei  a  l.iiely  dui  i-Ud  iti  tlm 
athriiKitive,  and  may  now  b.-  considered  as  telllwl.  i'lullet 
V.  Armstrong.  4  M.  &i  C.  .iio.) 

It  has  been  stated  that  if  a  married  woman  has  property 
settled  to  her  separate  use,  witbonl  any  restraint  on  aliena- 
tion, ahe  ma]f  dispoee  of  it  ae  n  lanw  lole,  either  with  cr 
without  eonaideraiion ;  but  it  leema  lo  be  now  determined 
(though  there  are  conllicling  decisions  on  iho  point  among 
the  older  authorities),  that,  in  order  to  affect  tier  separate 
estate,  she  nuist  show  an  intention  to  charge  it,  and  tiiat  it 
is  not  liable  to  answer  generally  the  demands  of  cicdiiors. 
It  is  not  \ery  clearly  determined  in  what  cases  and  I'loui 
what  circumstances  the  latcaiigu  to  charge  the  separate 
estate  will  be  prcsuine'l.  It  seems  to  be  eslablisbeu  that 
tbe  separate  estate  of  a  married  woman  ia  liable  to  debts  fur 
which  she  has  given  a  written  leenrity  or  acknowledgment, 
such  as  a  bond  or  promissory  note.  The  extent  to  whidi  a 
woman's  separate  projierty  may  be  subjected  to  tho  demands 
of  creditors  claiming  under  parol  agre«tnents  has  not  been 
determined.  If  the  aeparatc  property  consists  of  land,  it 
Will  cf  course  not  be  liable;  becauso,  by  the  vtatute  of 
Frauds  (29  Car.  II.,  ^  3),  no  agreements  can  afl'ect  lands 
unless  they  arc  in  writing  and  signed  by  the  party  to  he 
charged ;  but  if  of  personalty,  it  is  probable  that  an  exprau 
parol  agreement  that  heraeperate  property  shouhl  be  charged 
with  the  pnynenttir  s  deht»  «t  ffvn  perfaape  •  tadt  igren- 
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ncnt  to  bo  impliud  fruin  the  cirruuutaiicc^,  as  when  llie  | 
wife  is  living  MJ|Kiratc  from  her  huabunJ,  wuuhl  be  held 
tindinij  on  the  property.  1 

It  lina  Miiuoiimcs  bueu  considered  that  upon  the  principle  of  ^ 
the  general  liability  of  the  separate  property  to  debts,  after 
the  death  of  the  wife,  in  the  adminialnilion  of  t  aro^ng  | 
creditors,  all  ought  to  come  in  p<iri  passu,  as  in  other  caaua 
of  the  adminislratitjn  of  equitable  assets;  but  the  later 
authorities  seem  to  show  that  iho  separate  property  of  a  feme 
coTerl  i»  not  subject  at  her  death  to  any  such  general  liabi- 
lity, and  from  this  it  woulil  apjK-ar  to  fuUow  that  ihu 
creditors  whose  debts  are  char>;ed  upon  it  ou^ht,  as  sjHxillc 
incuDibrancers,  to  be  paid  according  to  their  priorities. 

The  wife,  in  etjuiiy,  aa  at  Uw.  can  incur  no  personal  re- 
»IK>nsibility  by  her  enga^etuents  as  to  her  separate  property, 
and  is  liable  only  to  the  e.Meiit  of  that  property  in  the  hands 
of  her  trustees:  but  in  suits  respecting  her  separate  estate 
she  is  treated  in  all  resi>ects  as  a  feme  sole,  and  is  personally 
uiiswerablo  for  contempt  in  not  obeying  the  orders  of  the 
court.  In  such  suits,  if  she  is  a  plaintiff,  she  must  sue  by 
her  next  fnend.  and  not  with  her  husband,  who  however 
bbouM  be  made  a  defendant  to  the  w  ife's  bill :  and  if  she  is 
a  defendant,  she  must  be  served  personally  with  process  in 
the  cause.  She  must  answer  by  her  next  fneud  suparately 
from  her  husband,  who  ought  however  to  be  made  a  party 
to  the  bill. 

(Roper  On  Husband  and  fVi/e;  and  Sugden  On 

SEP.\R.\T10N  A  MENSA  ET  TORO.  [Divorck.] 

SE'riA.  [Seimauas.] 

SE'IMAD.K  ((Tf/iria).  a  family  of  Ckphaloi-oua.  Under 
this  he.id  we  shall  treat  of  all  those  forms  which  are  vulgarly 
termed  Cuttle  fisfien. 

The  genera  comprehended  under  that  term  have  been 
thus  defined : 

Animal  in  the  form  of  a  sack  or  purse,  with  or  without 
fins;  hea<l  large,  very  distinct,  crowned  with  brachial  appen- 
dages to  the  number  of  eight  or  ten;  arms  very  unetjual, 
aluuys  furnished  with  suckvrsoii  their  internal  surface,  with 
or  without  liouks  ;  branchio]  pyramidal ;  orifice  of  the  uigaus 
of  generation  opeiiini;  into  the  branchial  pouch,  which  last 
communicates  with  the  external  surrounding  medium  by  a 
sort  of  funnel,  the  tube  of  which  o|>ens  under  the  neck. 

Shell  monothalamous  or  rudimentary,  sometimes  horny 
or  cellular,  but  never  polytlialanious.*  (Rang.) 

Dr.  Leach  divided  the  group  of  Cuttles  into  two  famUies, 
tlie  Octupods  and  the  Decapods. 

OCTOPODI. 

Auimal  short,  bursiform.  ordinarily  deprived  of  fins ;  bead 
very  di^ttinct :  ei<rht  hCMtile  arms,  geiicr  lly  nearly  equal, 
and  furnished  with  simple  sm  kers;  naked  or  testaceous;  no 
internal  testaceous  rudiment,  but  only  two  small  cartila- 
ginous pieces  in  some  species. 

Prufessor  Oweii,  in  common  with  other  zoologists,  divides 
the  Octupods  into  two  groups  or  families,  iho  Teslacea  ood 
the  Nuda. 

The  Testaci'a  consist  of  tlie  genera  Ar^oniuita  [Paper 
Nautili's  and  BELLtRot'»o>].  [Cephalupod.\,  vol.  vi.,  p. 
•1J9.] 

Tlie  Nuda  fCEPHALOFOi>.\,  ibid."]  comprise  the  genera 
Ekdone  and  Octopus. 

Eledotie.    (Aristotle;  Leach.) 

Generic  C/taracter.  —  \rm^  provided  with  a  single  scries 
uf  sessile  acetabula. 

Example.  —  Eledune  ventricosa  {Octopus  venlricosus, 
Grant). 

Description. — Body  short,  round,  the  eight  arms  con- 
nected at  their  base  by  a  membrane. 

Our  cut  was  taken  by  peimissiuu  from  (he  beautiful  spe- 
cimen captured  at  St.  Just,  Cornwall,  in  li^JJ,  and  pre- 
served in  Mas.  Coll.  Chir.,  among  the  preparations  illus- 
trative of  natural  history  in  spirit.  No.  IC-1  A.  '  Its  arras  are 
compressed,  and  connected  at  their  n>ots  by  a  thick  web, 
and  in  the  contraction  preceding  death  they  have  become 
spirally  convoluted  in  a  very  elegant  manner;  the  three 
upper  or  dorsal  pairs  describing  four  gyrations,  the  ventral 
pair  five;  the  surface  of  the  integument  i»  slightly  wrinkled 
.md  granulate;  it  is  of  a  mottled  lilac  or  livid  colour  behind, 
but  IS  smooth  and  approaches  to  white  on  the  opposite  aspect 
pf  the  arms.*    (Catalogue,  part  iv.,  fasc.  1.) 

*  But  Mt«  I  Ihc  aniiBsi  uT  Sfni*  U  ■  dseapoiL  [SriavuM.] 
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Octopus.    (Lam.  voXvTtvi'i,  Polypus,  Aiiti(|.;  and  IweM.h.1 
(I'eneric  Character. — Arms  provided  with  a  duubio  ului- 
luilu  ^c^les  of  sessile  acetabula. 

Example.— Or /o/yU«  vulgaris  (Sepia  octupodia,  Ltua. . 
Sepia  uctnpus,  Gmel.). 

Z>ff«rri///ic/R.— Body  short  and  uvoVd,  the  eight  amu  cou- 
uectcd  at  their  base  by  a  wide  membrane. 
LiKolity. — The  European  seas. 

This  is  the  Eight-armed  Cuttle  of  Pennant;  the  Rntipvt 
Pii'hf  of  the  English.  Professor  Umcu  has  i^iveu  m  ven 
Kood  figure  uf  this  species,  repre.^enling  it  in  the  act  Jf 
creeping  on  the  shore,  its  body  being  Ciirned  verticaUy  ui 
the  reverse  posiiion  with  the  head  duwnwards,  and  il*  b*ck 
being  turned  tL>wurds  the  s|M:ctator,  upon  whom  it  i*  »«tp- 
pu>e<l  to  be  advancing.  iCycloptedia  i/  Anatomy  atsd 
siuliigy,  vol.  I.,  f.  2IU.)  This  is  the  ceplialopod  whirb  » 
said  to  be  luminous  in  the  dark.  Liiumus  quotes  Baxtbtr 
linus  fur  the  statement  that  one  gave  out  so  much  lighL 
w  hen  the  candle  was  taken  away, '  ut  totum  palatium  arden. 
viderelur.'    It  has  uUo  been  alleged  ijiut  the  apphcaiion  «' 
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its  suckers  up<^n  any  pnrt  of  tlic  human  brwly  occasions  in- 
flkninalinti  and  «ut>&cqiii-nt  p:kin. 
Three  specimens  of  Oclopus  '.  iilijaris  aro  pn  served  in 

spiriL  (Mus.  Coll.  CihK  No?,  nvj.  ir.j.  ir,4  ) 

It  WIS  probably  a  species  of  Octopus  that  Mr.  Beale  en- 
eottntered  while  searching  for  •hells  upon  the  rockaof  the 
ftmia  laUods.  He  ms  nnch  attoniUMd  at  seeing  at  his 
tM  •  noft  fFxtnoriimrr  tookini;  animal  crawling  towards 
the  surf,  which  it  had  only  just  loft.    It  was  rrpcpin^  on  lt^ 
eight  leffs,  which,  f:i)m  t'lmr  soft  and  flexible  nature,  bent 
con<siderably  uinlrr  ihe  weiijht  of  in  hotly;  ••o  that  it  was 
lifled  by  the  efforts  of  its  tentacula  only  a  small  distance 
from  the  rocks.    It  appeared  much  alarmed  at  seeing  him, 
and  made  every  effort  to  escape.   Mr.  Bcale  endeavoured  to 
stop  it  by  pressing  on  one  of  its  legs  with  hit  Ibot;  but 
altlMugh  be  need  eoneidenUe  Cnree  iec  that  vmem,  itt 
•trenKtii  mm  ao  amatUiatitaavenl  timet  liberated  th 
her.  in  spite  ofail  tbtiSbrts  he  could  employ  on  the  wet  and 
llipp«Tr  rocks    He  tben  laid  hold  of  one  of  the  tentacles 
With  his  hand,  and  held  it  firmly,  so  that  the  limb  appeareil 
as  if  it  would  bo  torn  asunder  by  the  united  efforts  of 
himself  and  the  creature.     He  then  gave  it  a  powerful 
jerk,  wishing  to  diaengage  it  from  the  rocks  to  which  it 
dinii;  to  fordbtf  bj  its  sookerL  This  elbrt  it  eibetaalljr 
laaiaM;  bttt  the  moOMiit  after,  the  apparently  enraged  ani- 
teal  liftM  its  bead  with  itslar);e  projecting  eyes,  and,  loosing 
its  hold  of  the  rocks,  suddenly  spraiiff  ujwn  Mr.  Bcalc'a  arm, 
which  ho  had  previously  bared  to  tlie  slioulder  for  the  pur- 
pose of  thriLStin^  't  mio  holes  in  the  rocks  after  shells,  and 
«lung  with  its  suckers  to  it  with  great  power,  ondoavouring 
to  uct  its  beak,  which  Mr.  Beale  could  now  scf,  between  the 
roots  of  its  arras  in  a  position  to  bite.    Mr.  Bealc  declares 
that  a  sensation  of  honor  penraded  his  whole  frame  when 
he  found  that  this  noustrow  animal  bad  fixed  itself  so 
tnaiy  cn  V»  ann.  He  dowtibes  its  edid  slim  y  g  rasp  as  ex- 
tranet aidtening.  and  be  loudly  called  to  the  captain,  who 
*aa  also  searching  for  shells  at  some  distance,  to  come  and 
release  him  fn  ni  his  ilis-inting  assailant.    The  captain 
qiiirkly  came,  and  taking  Mr.  Healedown  to  the  boat,  during 
which  time  the  latter  wa-  empl  oyed  in  kei  jiing  tin-  Ih  ;ik  of 
the  cuttle  away  from  bis  hand,  quickly  releaittrd  him  l>>  de- 
ltro}ing  his  tormentor  with  the  boat-knife,  when  he  disen- 
mjed  it  hj  portions  at  a  time.  Mr.  Beale  aUtes  that  this 
espaab^MM  mast  bare  measursd  serosa  its  expanded  arms 
moat  Ibor  feet,  whilst  its  body  was  not  bigger  than  a  large 
elenebed  band.   It  was  the  species  railed  by  the  whalers 
'  rock-squid.'  (iVateral  fliatory  cairf  Fukefff  qftkt  Sperm 

Dkcapods. 

.^ntmo/ gcnerallj  elongated,  cylindriforni,  having  a  thick 
Sae,  ftimished  with  natatory  expansions ;  head  very  distinct, 
erawned  with  (en  amib  MKht  of  which  are  setsiliv  shorter 
than  tn  the  ootopods,  and  romisbed  with  aeetabula  or  mek* 

ers  along  the  whole  length  of  their  internal  surface,  and  two 
much  longer  {tentacula),  which  arc  retractile,  not  situated 
r"!  the  same  line  with  the  arms,  pediculated,  and  futtiishLd 
with  suckers,  which  are  situated  (irdnianly  ou  the  enlarge<l 
and  terminal  portion  only. 

.\o  shrll.  hut  only  a  testaceous  rudiment  or  support, 
which  is  cither  cartilaginous  or  calcareous  in  the  interior  of 
the  back*  in  Uie  greateat  part  of  the  ^nera. 

Uadar  fhk  division  eome  the  TmIMC*  or  CeAmonM, 
■ad  the  true  Sfpindrr,  or  Cu///(f/«A«f,properi7  BO  called. 
Sepiola.   (Rondclctius.  Lcaeh.) 

Qenerir  CAurcr/cr.  — Head  >if  etpial  brcLi  llh  with  tlie  body, 
«ing  to  the  magnitude  of  the  eye-.    Body  M'arc<  ly  ventri- 
ci«c.  supported  by  a  thin,  f!e.\ihle,  transparent  doi  -.d  lamina, 
-tnd  with  natatory  organs  extended  from  tbo  sides  of  the 
l'..dv. 

£xaniple,  Sepiola  nJgari*. 

Detenption.—Dt.  Grant,  in  his  interesting  and  beauti- 
fun  J  illttstrated  paper  on  this  species,  describes  the  body  or 
ountle  of  the  specimens  obtained  on  our  coast  as  measuring 
p?nerally  about  six  litu  s  in  length,  and  as  murh  in  hreatlih. 
whilst  the  head  measurvs  only  four  lines  in  leni;th,  and,  Crom 
the  magnitude  of  the  eyes,  is  equal  in  breadth  with  the 
body.  The  arms  are  of  unequal  length*,  the  longest  being 
about  an  inch  long,  and  the  shortest  about  a  line  less.  The 
flrst  or  dorsal  pair  are  the  shortest,  the  second  and  fourth 
equal  in  length,  and  a  little  longer  than  the  first  pair;  and 
the  third  pair  the  lon^t.  This,  Dr.  Grant  oboanra^  is  the 
order  of  the  comparative  lengths  of  the  arms  most  eaBBOii 
■1  lha  mktd  etakatomdt.   Tbm  fluid  umI  Ibuttli  ams 


on  each  side  arc  et^nnccted  to  each  otlier  by  a  muscnlo- 
membratioiis  fold,  which  extends  to  about  a  third  nf  ilu-ir 
leniith.  and  is  covered  by  the  skin  and  subjacent  coloured 
spots.  Tho  arms,  which  are  allied  to  those  of  Oelopui  in 
their  length,  agree  with  those  of  Loligo  in  being  provided 
with  numerous  long  pedunenlated  snekers.  which  are  glo- 
bular, the  peduncles  beiof  thiek  aadeonieal,  and  arranged 
in  two  irregular  rows  on  each  am.  CtenenI  surface  of 
the  hotly  pale  rcfhlish  ;  very  dark  )ii!rple  spots,  ran-  and 
small,  extend  over  the  mantle  and  tlic  dni  sal  surface  nf  the 
fins,  the  head  and  arms,  and.  ]  over  ilic  teniai  ulu, 

and  are  interspersed  with  a  few  patches  of  larger  size,  nnd 
of  the  same  deen  purple  colour.  The  tentacula,  about  half 
an  inch  in  lengtn,aro  thin  and  cylindrirnl  to  near  their  ter- 
mination, where  they  expand  a  little,  and  terminate  in  a 
point.  Thsgr  proMso,  as  in  other  decapods,  ihtm  between 
the  third  ana  fbQTth  arms  on  each  side.  (Zoot,  TVoiw. 

vol.  i.) 

Dr.  Grant  h;i>  m  the  same  paper  deiicribcd  a  new  species 
ir.fit  ^tf')'Ki.,irti)!<n  sent  from  the  Mauritius  to  the  Zoo- 
losjical  Society  by  L'harles  Telfair,  Ksrj.  '  It.s  proportions,' 
says  Professor  Grant,  '  are  ma^-iive,  --hort,  and  broad  ;  and  its 
colour  is  a  deep  purplish  brown,  extending  to  the  point  of  the 
arnu,  and  proauccd  by  large  clos4^1y-set  .spots  of  that  colour. 
It  measures  three  inches  ftom  the  base  of  the  body  to  the 
point  of  the  arms,  beins  about  twice  the  ordinary  length  of 
the  European  species ;  tne  two  tentacula  themselves  measure 
three  inches  and  three  linos  in  length.  The  length  of  the 
mantle  behind  is  one  inch  and  one  line,  the  length  of  the 
head  is  six  lines,  an<l  that  of  the  lonjjest  arms  one  inch  and 
three  liiu's.  The  budy  measures  one  inch  and  i  iie  lino  in 
breadth;  and  the  breadth  of  the  head  across  the  pupils  is 
one  inch.  The  tentacula  extend  from  within  two  musculsr 
folds,  connecting  tho  third  to  the  fourth  pair  of  arms  in  fron^ 
as  in  the  Sep.  vulgarit:  they  are  sraaA  and  cylindrical  to 
near  their  extremity,  where  they  expand  and  present  a  vil- 
lous surface,  but  have  no  suckers  developed.  The  suckers 
of  the  arms  are  large  and  irregularly  cruw  dcd,  i.f  a  s(duTical 
form,  and  placeil  on  long  thick  peduncles.  In  place  of  being 
in  two  alternate  rows,  ns  in  .S/71.  x  ulL:aris,  the  suckers  arc 
here  crowded  seven  or  eight  doep  on  the  broadest  part  of  the 
arms;  each  sticker  is  profided  mtb  a  dark-coloured  osseous 
ring  at  lis  oriSoBw  The  arms  are  j^ioportiooalljr  much  thicker 
and  abortor  than  in  Sep.  vulgmrkt  md  hanM  they  present 
a  much  broader  inner  surfece  ftrlhe  attachment  of  noma* 
rous  rows  of  suckers.  From  this  contraelad  fhrm  of  the 
bf  wbidi  it  diflim  ao  ttiidi  fiNMH  th*  ] 
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pcan  species.  I  httTO  termed  it  Sep.  lUnodaclyla.  In  some 
mru  of  tlio  armi,  llie  crowded  arranfenMOt  of  ibe  »ur.ken 
tt  seen  to  depend  on  tbe  iS'^-t^'A  dircetioD  talwn  by  tb«  lowi 

ofjieduncles  n  i  i  itii  bi  W.  The  coloured  tnarkioi^  on  the 
outer  surface  uf  iln--  arms  are  in  the  form  of  transvone 
batids ;  in  Sep.  vulx:-"''  *  "'ley  arc  generally  minute  delaclud 
spots.  The  while  baud  around  the  upper  niari;in  of  the 
mantle,  tlie  lengthened  form  of  llic  syphun  and  )iu-  i  ^  su  oti 
of  its  valve,  iht*  form  and  iho  subdorsal  directwii  of  ihc 
fjres.  the  shape  and  position  of  the  dorsal  fmj,  and  the 
roanded  terininatioa  of  tli«  mautie,  are  lik«  ihoie  of  the 
oomnion  species.  ThU  Iiidian  apeeiea  ItowaTvr  U  more  than 
fo  il  times  Ihc  size  of  any  European  apeeiBMn  which  I 
have  sccu,  and  the  form  of  the  mantle  Is  mofe  ventrjeoM.* 

Ri><sia.  (Owen.) 
Generic  r/wr  ;  ^  i .— IJudy  veulri.  -o  ;  two  wide,  rounded, 
subdorsal  tins;  anterior  margin  of  the  niaiitle  free.  Anns 
rather  short,  trihedral;  the  acctabula  pedunculated;  the 
pedttoclea  very  thurt,  iu  two  alleinating  row&  at  the  bd»o  of 
tfae  arma,  an^regated  in  mauy  vawt  at  their  i>oint :  order  of 
the  length  uf  the  equal  arma,  1,  S,  4, 3.  TenUcuU  equal- 
line:  the  budy  in  length  furnished  at  the  apex  with  nuuiy 
vi  i  \  ^uiall  pedunculated  acotabula.  GtadiUS  Lorny»  uibe 
liiiiis  iu  lcn«tli,  a  little  ddated  below. 

Exam  I'll-.  A'  -vv/lJ  i<ih>t:l'ri:s,i. 

Processor  0*t.'n,  wil  l  t  s'.,il)ii-lu:(l  this  gciu:s  iipi  .:i  n  r:'i.l,a- 
lopo<l  brought  from  tin-  Au^tu-  n ci-.  I's  L';i|)t;\;ii  .Kiines 
Ross,  R  N  .  and  taken  near  the  bcacii  at  Klum  iJay,  Prince 
Rci;i'ai'i  Inlet,  on  the  2'jth  of  Augunt,  1832,  f^tales  thai  it 
diffeia  from  Sepioia  and  Sepioteuthit  in  the  form,  propor- 
tioiHk  and  paailum  of  its  lateral  Itns,  and  in  the  extent  ef  its 
liorny  dorsal  style  or  gladius.  In  these  reipeeta,  lie 
obsnres,  it  hoars  a  eloper  afTiniiy  to  Sepirtl,i,  hot  dilTera 
from  it  gen  rally  ia  liuin,;  tin.-  atilenor  margin  of  ihc 
mantle  free  m  :lic  mIiiIj  ui  lU  (n  cum  fere  nee ;  its  natural 
position  is  therefore,  in  b  s  i  j  ihmh,  intermediate  to  Sepioia 
and  Sepirjteulht*,  wlucit  U  caiuiccls  together,  as  v^ell  by  lis 
intermediate  size,  as  by  the  peculiarities  of  its  sfr-.u  Uir< . 

The  measurements  of  the  spe<-itaeD.  whinh,  Mr.  Owen 
observes,  had  ahrunk  in  all  iis  dimeosiottS  tD  COmcqneOCO 
of  having  been  macerated  in  spirit,  were— 

tMlmb  tian. 

Length  from  the  end  of  the  visceral  sac  to 

the  end  of  the  longest  Icnturlc  ..00 
Ditto  from  the  end  of  the  vtaeeral  see  to  the 

aoletioT  margin  of  the  mantle  ..19 
Length  from  the  end  of  the  visceral  sac  to 
the  tnters|)acc  of  the  (ii&t  or  middle  pair 
of  dorsal  brachia  .  •  * «  .  3  2 
Ditto  of  the  tentacle  ....  4  2 
Breadth  of  the  body,  exclusive  of  the  AM  .  1  8 
Ditto  of  the  bead  across  the  eyes  ..13 

Profeitor  Owen  atatea  that  the  specimen  presented  a  dull 

dusky-brown  colour  over  the  uImIc  df  \\w  dursal  and  lateral 
aspects,  and  over  the  extiMh/r  of  tho  anus.  The  pigment 
producini;  tlu^  hue  wa^-  Ji^pObL'il  m  minuti-  (.lo^c  si-t  pmnts. 
Captain  Ross's  drawing  ut  ihe  recent  auiinal  exliiUiitd  a 
greenish  metallic  lustre,  rel1ecte<l  from  these  surfaces, 
vli^ht  remams  of  which  were  still  peroeplible  in  the  sp<>ci- 
The  ventral  aurfocc  was  of  a  light  asli  colour.  The 
form  of  the  abdomen  or  vitceral  iegnent  of  the  body  was 
more  ventrieose  than  in  Stpiola.  The  anterior  margin  of 
the  manllo  prMjoctcd  slightly  forwards  at  the  middle  of  its 
dorsal  ssikti,  as  in  Sejnoteulhis,  and  was  reflected  down- 
V  inl-.  for  iilioul  h.ilf  an  inch  Itcfoic,  Lioiiij,'  roiiiiiiuoil  upon 
tiik-  biick  piu't  ol  liie  head.  Thcic  wa-.  a  irans^crsf.'  tcroove 
on  cither  side  of  the  roanile, about  a  line  behind  )i>  untefior 
margin  :  this  part  was  colourless  anterior  to  the  grooves,  as 
in  Sepioia.  I'ho  fins  were  shorl,  semicircular,  dorsal  in 
their  poaition,  but  nearer  the  skies  of  the  body  and  placed 
mem  forwards  than  in  Sepioia  vulgarit;  the  interspace 
between  Ibeir  origins  w.-is  to  lite  breaath  of  the  body  as  .'<  to 
A,  whilst  in  Si^ioia  vulgarit  it  was  as  9  to  3.  They  pro- 
jeilml  laterally  from  the  liody  w .ih  i  ■■'.i-Iit  im  Ini  ition,  ond 
mcisurcd  one  inch  in  lenglh  and  i.  n  line,  i  i  In  ■.uUh.  The 
arms  were  proportionately  shorter  ar<l  ili;<ker  than  in 
Sepioia,  more  resembling;  those  of  .'iepta,  but  not  having 
I  lie  SJinic  relative  dimensions  as  in  that  genus,  e.f!.  the 
third,  and  not  the  fourth  pair,  was  the  longest  (oounling 
from  the  dotaal  aspect),  but  the  fourth  pair  waa  |inpor* 
tionately  longer  than  in  £epio/a.    The  neMtuvnentf 


Fust  pair 
Sefond  pair 
Third  pair 
Fourth  pair 
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9 
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Tlm  v  p-.cfentcd  tho  iisu  il  llu' o-si<led  pyrriUi  nl.il  fvim. 
wsih  .IjL'  iiiioriul  fjcct  beset  with  the  svickiTS  ur  iitctabuld. 
Tlitso  vii-n-  .  !  ;i  glubiilar  flgurc,  supported  by  voiy  sip-it 
sublatcral  peduncles.  Beginning  from  the  b.l^e  of  the  an,,^ 
the  suckers  were  amiiged  in  a  double  alternate  series;  ilas 
disposition  prevailed  along  the  whole  of  the  Arst  pair,  aionip 
three-fourths  of  the  second  pair,  and  along  about  balf  uf 
the  third  and  fourth  paimof  arn>a»  beyond  wbidi  the  suekera 
were  aggregated  into  irregular  tranaterae  rows  of  from 
tluce  to  five,  diminishing  in  size  to  the  a[ic\  uf  il.c  lui.i 
111  this  resiRTt.  there  was  an  intermediate  ^uiii  ti.i  i'  lii';  .ie>.-<i 
Sepioia,  in  w  hich  the  si.<  kers  are  in  adouhlea'.l.  iuiiIl-  k«ne» 
along  the  whole  arm,  and  Sepia,  in  which  they  are  8^r«- 
gated  from  the  commencement.  The  horny  cup  in  each 
acetabulum  had  the  margin  entire  ;  and  its  diaiueior  waa 
equal  to  one-third  of  the  flaaby  sphere  in  which  it  waa  im* 
planted.  The  tenteelci  were  round,  and  alightly  dilated  at 
their  extremitiet,  which  were  beaet  fur  about  nme  Unea  by 
minitle  and  close-set  suckers ;  tht-se  diniini«hed  iu  sito 
Inwards  the  extremity  of  the  tcntaetc,  and  the  laigc^i  uf 
lh>  m  'In!  Hut  luic-tifiii  '.li  ci'  all  nicli  in  diameter.  Tlii? 

liDiiiv  cuji  of  ihfjo  atc'tabula  was  proporliuiiately  laI^e- 
ili  ui  i;i  iliD-c  rif  ilie  arms,  and  their  pedicleN  were  longer. 
A  narrow  membranous  expansion  was  extended  atuiig  ilio 
sides  of  the  dilated  extremities  uf  the  tenlacle,  Tho  tea* 
tacles  ciuuri^^cd  from  wiihin  the  membra oa  eatended  be- 
tween the  third  and  fourth  paira  of  arms,  but  tbia  inter- 
braebial  fold,  tlioughof  greater  breadth,  did  nut  cunnoci  the 
arms  together  for  a  greater  extent  than  tho  membrane  bt»- 
twee:!  tt.o  (Iiird  ;u,(I  muhuI,  or  thai  between  the  second  a u<l 
first  (Mil?  of  the  li  ;  liut  there  vas  no  corrcs])oiiding  fold 
In  iwi  i;i  till- viMiti.il  ]iiiu  of  arms.  In  this  respect /?/>«ti a 
rescuibkil  Sepntla  and  Sff  ia;  in  ail  of  which  ibetitfticw. 
Professor  Owen  observes,  the  intci brachial  membranes 
have  obviously  other  uses  than  to  p  oiect  the  ienlaelea. 
which  can  be  retraclcd  into  a  cavity  helow  the  base  of  Use 
aima.  Mr.  Owen  thinks  that  they  probable  serve,  but  ia  a 
minor  degree  than  in  Oet(tpu»,  as  a  retropulsivw  fln.  Tbc> 
eyes  of  the  specimen  wuro  i  f  lar^^r  >;/o,  forming  tl.c  al 
convexity  on  each  side  of  ihc  hcii;  ihcy  wen-  li  wvvc.- 
almost  completely  hidden  from  the  view  h\  liio  c  niracui^:i 
of  Iho  lower  eyelid  principally;  the  opening  of  iIk-  fi,;«i 
cuiTcsponding  to  the  trans|)arciil  portion  of  the  integumi-m 
continued  over  the  eyeball  (for.  Mr.  Owen  remark*.  lb« 
aiiiinul  cannot  be  said  to  p»s.M!ss  a  true  cornea)  was  of  a 
loniritudinal  figure  and  dorsal  in  ita  poaition.  In  S^te^ 
he  observes,  there  is  a  slight  fold  beneath  the  eve.  corrv- 
spondmgto  the  largely  develoi>ed  eyelid  in  Rosshi ,  Lui  lUcro 
is  a  greater  proporlionalc  breadth  of  the  head  at  tins  |  art  m 
Si'j:ii'f:i.  The  Mphini,  or  fuiiiiu!,  extend-  \i>  \ni;iii:  a  ..;  >  uf 
tlm  mic'ibracliiiil  HK-iubraiie  of  liie  veiiUal  pair  ol  arms, 
rcsenibliii,'  m  tins  respect  Sepioia  rather  than  Srpi't,  oc 
Sepioleuthtt,  where  tho  funnel  reaches  only  half-way  be- 
tween that  part  and  the  margin  of  the  mantle.  It  wa» 
dcnrcsscd  and  tapered  towards  the  axtramity  ;  within  Ibr 
tube,  and  two  lines  distant  ftom  the  end,  was  seen  the  small 
valve,  which  exists  in  all  the  Cephalopods  thol  have  U'cuuiv^- 
tive  organs  adapted  for  propelling  them  forwai^ds.  Oa 
either  side  of  the  base  of  the  funnel  there  was  an  <iblcr< 
cartilaginous  depression,  surrounded  bv  a  raiseil  iuart;iit,  ij 
which  a  corresponding  project  in  <iu  the  inner  side  »if  iKv 
mantle  was  adapted.  This  structure  for  strengtkeaing  lUt 
attaclinieni  between  the  mantle  and  the  head  is  oiet  wiife. 
Professor  Uwen  observes,  iu  all  tho  Decaeera,  er  DertapodH 
and  in  OevUiM  {Jrgmautah  but  does  not  exist  in  Ortcpm- 
The  membranoua  expanaiona  from  the  side«  of  the  tj>^«  x-t 
the  funnel,  corresponding  to  the  •  callottet'  iu  Oct-pu-. 
extended  in  R-  ixi  :  roitn  !  l!ie  aiuil  ai'crii.io.  Tlie  ruilfjiv;v 
tary  dorsal  shcl'.  or  ^rlnlms  \»;is  not  uwrc  than  nine  liuc>  u 
leiiLjlh,  and  one  Inu'  and  a.  Iialf  in  breadth  at  its  luurr  ar^I 
dilated  half;  there  was  a  longitudinal  me»i.-il  ridge  on  ita 
external  surface,  and  a  corresponding  groove  with  la  erai 
ridges  on  the  opposite  side :  tt  was  of  firm  texture  and  bl««  n 
colour  anteriorly,  but  became  ihin,  aoft.  white;  and  cartiSa* 
ginous  at  ila  posterior  extremity. 

For  the  interesting  details  of  the  anatomv  wn  mu|i 
the  reader  to  the  Append j\  to  Captain  S'.i  .1  In 
'Second  Voyage.'   Tiic  luk-bag  was  smuiied  bctvrleea  gtt 
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liver  and  the  muscles  which  gurround  the  nnn«,  close  to 
which  iu  duct  entered  the  intestine.  The  ink  was  black,  of 
the  same  lint  as  the  China  ink. 

With  reference  to  the  rcmurkable  development  of  the  skin 
turruundini^  the  eyeball  (whence  the  trivial  name  palpe- 
trota),  by  means  of  Mhirh  this  animal  evidently  pos.se»se8 
the  power  of  defending  the  eye,  as  the  pulinonated  vtrle- 
brain  do  by  means  of  their  more  regularly-formed  eyelids, 
Piufe&sor  Owen  observes  that  the  utility  of  the  provision,  in 
seas  abounding  with  fragments  of  ice,  it  obvious. 


0 


RL-««ia  pi1p«bra:a,  dor<al  aipect,  ilvowias  lh«  appeannc*  of  the  eyei  whit* 


ll'ad  niMl  armi  of  Ro*«ti  palprbroia,  nn  llic  ilonal  a<|H-rt,  taken  from  tlir 
fir^re  vbcrc  It  U  laii)  uttrii  lu  ftliim  Ihr  iiitrrtial  i>tnir|iiri*.  tl<*ri*  liv  i-yvliils 
( i.  I  ^  ar?  rf|trf  wnlnl  riiwiNt  aflcr  iWjtb  #i,  ih**  rii'Kl  .irmt.  a.on^vftlt' 
Wv-Iii^t  «ucki'r«.  ma4;tiifii.<l.  A,  the  t«o  t«olJir)e«.  b',  a  tmlartildr  ft^icker. 
^(Dillrtl.    r,  otiuca  ill  111*  ovarjTi  appvaiUnl  to  fllameuu/y  |«dK'.«.  4, 


Sepioteuthts.    (De  Blainv.) 

Generic  Charactfr. — Animal  elongated,  bordered  nearly 
throughout  its  length  by  a  natatory  membrane,  which  ia 
narrow  and  lateral ;  arms  scs.<ile  and  pedunculated,  as  in 
the  Calamarie.s  and  less  ailarged  than  in  the  Cuttlo-% ;  ace- 
tabula  as  in  the  Calamaries. 

Internal  support  or  gladius  comparatively  wide,  buthoray 
and  delicate. 

Example,  Sejinteuthit  sepiacM. 

This  species  is  figured  in  the  article  Cephalopoda  under 
the  name  of  Sej/ia  (ifficinalis,  to  which  however  it  bears  a 
very  close  external  resemblance,  so  close  indeed  that  authorti 
};cnerally  place  it  iiumediately  before  that  species. 

Cranchia.  (Leach.) 

Generic  Character.— XwmtA  furnished  with  a  bursiform 
sac,  which  is  elongated  and  rounded  posteriorly ;  aperture 
narrow:  dorsal  border  not  distinct ;  head  less  distinct  from 
the  body;  arms  sessile,  unequal ;  tentacles  peduiicublcd, 
longer,  retractile,  terminated  in  a  club  shape;  peduncles 
without  acetabula?;  caudal  fins  circular,  touching  each 
other  at  their  origin. 

Internal  support  unknown.  (Rani;.) 

The  character  as  given  in  the  Appendix  to  Capt.  Turkey's 
Narrative,  where  the  animal  was  first  figured,  is — 

Body  oval,  sack-shaped ;  fins  approximating,  their  ex- 
tremities free  ;  neck  with  a  fncnum  behind,  connecting  it 
with  the  sack,  and  with  two  other  freua  connecting  it  with 
the  sack  before. 

Example,  Cranchia  Scabra. 

Description. — Sack  rough,  with  hard  rough  tubercles. 
(Appendix  to  Tuckey's  Congo.) 


CrueliU  teakrm. 

Loligopsif.  (Lam.) 
Generic  Character. — Body  long  and  cylindrical,  termi- 
nated by  a  pair  of  conjoined  large  round  fins,  forming;  gene- 
rally a  circular  disk ;  anterior  border  of  the  mantle  adherent 
to  the  back  part  of  the  head  for  a  small  extent.  Tentacula 
very  long  and  slender  (frequently  mutilated).  Gladiut  long, 
narrowest  in  the  middle,  dilated  posteriorly. 

The  tentacula  of  this  genus  are  sometimes  enormously 
loHK. 

Example,  LoUgopsit  Veranii,  Fer. 

Onychoteuthis.  (Lichtenstein.) 
Generic  Character. — Body  and  fins  as  in  the  genus 
Loliffo;  ventro-lateral  cartilages  of  the  mantle  long  and 
narrow;  horny  hoops  of  the  tentacular,  and  sometimes  of 
the  brachial,  acotabula  produced  into  the  forms  of  hooks  or 
claws. 

Gladius  or  internal  sunport  long,  broadest  in  the  middle. 
Example,  Onychoteuthis  Panksii. 
Professor  Owen,  after  dwelling  on  Dr.  Roget's  accurate 
description  of  the  mechanism  by  which  the  suckers  of 
Octopus  are  worked  [Cephalopoda,  vol.  vi.,  p.  4'24],  ob- 
serves that  still  there  are  circumst.inces  in  which  oven  this 
remarkable  apparatus  would  be  insufficient  to  enable  the 
cephalopod  to  fulfil  all  the  ofilces  in  the  economy  of  nature 
fi>r  which  it  was  created  ;  and  that  in  those  species  which 
lave  to  contend  with  the  agile,  slippery,  and  mucus-clad 


PocliMtcil  mekets  «t  OajrlialeuUiia.  from  ipM^imea  U  >pihu  in  Miu.  Cul^ 
Citlr.  (l>]r  in-'muaalooj. 
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libflB.  mora  powrrfiil  organs  or  prphention  are  tupcrftildcd 
lo  tb«  rocker*.  Tliu*  lu  (he  Calamary  the  base  of  the 
pi«?on  i«,  ho  remmrkk,  inclo»e(l  by  a  horny  h<>u|>,  the  outer 
•ikI  anterior  roarttm  of  wliich  i>  devt-Kiped  into  a  tene*  or 
•harp-piiinted  curxed  (ecih.  These.  a»  he  stales,  ran  be 
firmly  prc«M*<l  into  thetlfshof  a  t>tru^Kl>ng  prey  by  the  con- 
traction of  the  •urroumhng  trnn»\Vrse  fibre«.  and  can  bo 
withdrawn  by  the  action  of  the  retractor  fibre*  of  the 

Ki»ion.  •  Let  the  render.'  add*  the  ProfetMwr.  '  picture  to 
iratelf  the  projeclint^  margin  of  the  horny  hoop  devclope<l 
into  a  long.  curve<l.  ftiiarp-ptunted  rluw,  and  thc«e  weaponii 
rlu«tor(Nl  at  the  exponde^i  termination*  of  the  tentacle*,  and 
arraiii;c<l  iii  a  double  alternate  scrie*  along  the  uhule  inter- 
nal airfare  uf  the  eight  muscular  feet,  and  he  will  hare 
■ume  idea  of  the  formidable  nature  of  the  carnivorous 
Onyh<4euthtt. 

'  Banks  and  Solander,'  says  ProfeiiiMir  Owen  in  continua- 
tion, '  in  Ciok's  flrst  Toyai;e,  found  the  dead  carcass  of  a 
i(iganiic  t^pecies  of  this  kind  floating  in  the  sea.  between 
Ca|)e  Hum  and  the  Pulynu«ian  I.-laiid*.  in  30"  44'S.  bt.. 
Ilti^  .l.t'  W.  Ions;.  It  wa<<  »urroun<Ied  by  aquatic  birds, 
which  were  fi-c<liii!;  on  its  remains.  From  the  parts  of  this 
specimen  which  are  a>till  preserved  in  the  Iluntenan  Cotloc- 
ttnii.*  and  whn-h  have  always  nirongly  excited  the  attention 
of  natuiali«t».  it  mutt  have  measiirv<l  at  Uast  mx  feel  frinn 
the  end  of  the  tail  to  the  end  of  the  tenlarlc!i.  The  iiatixt^s 
of  the  Polynesian  Islands,  who  dive  for  sbcll  Gtb.  bare  a 
wcll-foundeil  dread  and  abhorrence  of  these  formiilable 
rephalonoiU,  and  one  cannot  feel  surprised  that  their  feant 
should  have  perhaps  exaggerated  their  dimensions  and  de- 
atiuctive  atiribuies.' 

ProfrtKir  Owen  thi-n  notices  another  structure,  which 
a<Id«  greatly  to  the  prclieiiiiilo  powers  of  the  uncinated 
(Jnlatuaniit : — *  At  the  extn'miiics  of  the  long  teiitacli's,  be- 
sides the  unrinate<i  acetabula.  a  cluster  of  »roall,  simple, 
unarmc<I  suckers  may  bo  observed  at  the  base  of  the  ex- 
panded part.  When  lhe<e  latter  suckers  are  applied  lo  one 
another,  the  tentacles  are  firmly  locked  togutber  at  that  part, 
and  tlie  united  strength  of  l>oth  the clonKaled  pecluncles  can 
be  apphe<l  to  drag  towards  the  mouth  any  resisting  object 
which  hat  l>een  grappled  by  the  terminal  hooks.  There  is 
no  mechanical  contrivance  which  surpa'«>cs  this  structure: 
art  has  remotely  imilatiSl  it  in  the  fabrication  of  the  nl>«tc- 
trical  forceps,  in  winch  either  blade  can  be  um**!  M^parately. 
or.  by  tlic  iiilerlockinit  of  a  temporary  joint,  be  made  to  act 
in  combination.'  {C^io/x^a  Anat'tmy  and  Jfitfnnlogy, 
V  I.  I) 


•  Mat.('<>U.ntU. 


Lolico.  (Lam.) 

Generir  CMaraeler. — Ro<ly  eloni;alc<l.  cy  lindrtral.  ptoti^ImI 
with  a  pair  of  rhomboi<lil  or  triangular  flns,  shorter  than 
the  body,  and  terminal,  their  apiees  generally  converirmc  (e 
a  point,  and  united  to  the  end  of  tlM<  mantle:  anienor 
man^n  of  the  mantle  free.  Homy  hoops  of  the  iri  lib»ta 
denticulated,    (iiuiiu*  lonsc  and  narrow.    (Owen  J 

Example.  Lnitgo  vulgant. 

Pennant,  under  tlie  name  of  S^ia  mfdia,  desenliM  this 
species,  which  is  the  common  Calamary  or  Pen-flsh  Oh* 
latter  name  InMng  denve<l  from  the  form  of  its  lnin»parmt 
gtadius  or  support),  as  having  an  almost  transparent  bial? 
(which  IS  green  but  convertible  into  a  diriy  brown.  «x»n- 
flrroin!;  the  remark  of  I'liny.'  thii  they  ch.ingr  their  eolmjr. 
adapting  it.  chami  leon  like,  to  that  of  the  plore  thev  mrr 
tn).  and  larj^n  sroaragdine  eyes.  It  is  common  upon  nut 
roasts. 


l«>Il(o  Tvljwis.  a,  ill  pra  or  lolmial  anpiiOTt. 

M.  dc  Bixinvillc  gives  Lnlign  vutg<wi*  as  the  example  of 
his  genua  Ptrrnleulhit. 

Sepia.  (I^m.) 

G<nerir  Chnr,icler. — .inim  il  with  an  oblong  deprf«*e4 
bo<ly.  with  tw>i  narrow  lateral  fins  extending  its  wbvM* 
length;  mantle  free  at  it^  anterior  margin;  the  acetabula 
snp|k)rtcd  by  horny  hoops  with  the  margin  entire  ur  very 
minutely  denticulated. 

Stwll  internal.  lnd;;cd  in  a  sac  on  the  back  part  of  tit* 
mantle.  romposc<l  of  an  external  calcareous  apex  or  mmrrr\, 
ftt  a  siiccf^stun  of  calcareous  lamins  with  inlerrecin^ 
spaces  filled  with  air.  and  supportc*!  by  columns  (but  ck  i 
perforate<l  by  a  siphon),  and  an  internal  horny  l-iyer,  conw- 
spondin^  to  the  anterior  horny  sheath  in  the  BxLX.MJiiTsak 
(Owen.) 

Example. — S^j  ia  offleinatit. 
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TUi*  k  l!ic  cuuMiioii  CulUe-fi^ll,  so  wlU  known  on  our 
ci»sts,  and  wliosv  bbdi  iti  so  oi'tea  liuuwu  up  b)  il>e  «aves 
«n  llic  boach. 

Tliii  ink  (liigrn  ttuccus  loligtois'j  is  commoa  to  tliis  and 
Mber  feuecies  ut'  oepfa»lopods.  [Cephalopoda,  vol.  vL,  p. 
4'W.j  This  fluid  ii  not  o&ly  «j«atiid  u  a  dufenco  to  colour 
(he  vatvr  in  ord«r  to  finour  toe  empeef  the  aairaaU  m 
ytiki  well  known  to  tbe  auiieiits  (OppUo.  Mtttifut.,  iiL ; 
Pliny,  iVu/.  Hist.,  ix.  29).  but  as  a  direct  meaot  of  annoy- 
ance. A  gallant  utlii.'or  who  wua  lucuusaleialvly  oolleoliDg 
iimWi  iu  a  |»air  ui  luimaculale  whtlo  irowscr^,  camo  kuddunly 
upon  ouo  of  tho  naked  cephalopoda  &dU|;1}  harboLiieil  m  u 
rvcew  in  the  rock.  They  \ooktiA  ei  each  other,  and  the 
cuttle,  wbn  Ind  bia  eyes  about  bin*  md  kinnr  weU  how  to 
UM  Ibem,  upen  teeiuK  (he  enemy  edvuioe,  Mek  i^Md  nini, 
and  shot  M  true  thai  ne  cowerM  the  aaowjr  iDexpNetible» 
Hith  the  contents  of  his  ink-bag,  and  rendered  them  un- 
presentable either  in  drawing- room  or  duung-xuoro. 

That  the  juice  was  used  by  thv  aiiiicuts  a»  ink  is  evident 
from  many  pa!>6ages:  we  conleiU  ourseLves  with  a  reference 
Iu  tluu  above  ^ivc-n,  and  tu  the  tiiie&  m  llie  )j;iaphic  duacrip- 
tiuu  of  ihu  lUior  by  Persius.  (Hat.  m.,  lui.  10,  ei 

The  tic^h  of  the  tiaked  eephalopods  was  rather  ciiieemed 
of  old,  as  it  ii  indeed  now  io  Italy  and  otlus'  countries. 
Arialoile  decbune  tbet  tbeie  animals  are  in  the  higbeat 
MMon  when  pregDint»t  end  tbeie  wbo  wisb  to  toeto  •  eni- 
tUKfltb  sausage.  wiU-flnd  a  ttofipt  Ibr  nakmf  that  Mvoiity 
MM\<\  ill  AtLeniBiia.    [Ckphai.oi*oda,  Vul.  vi,  p,  425.] 

Mr.  F.  D.  Bennett  slates  that  tho  ,/>■,  or  cutile  lish,  is 
tiiii.sidi'iad  a  luxury  by  ull  classe;.  of  lb*-  SamUvR-h  Ibland- 
vti,  and  that  when  fre«h  and  well  cooked  it  la  an  excellent  i 
food,  and  in  consistonee  and  flavour  not  unlike  the  tteab  of 
a  lobs^er'-s  claw.  (Narrative  of  a  Whakng  Voyage  round 
the  G'ti'lif,  Lundon,  1840.) 

Independeutlj  of  the  cwiDDiiiie  powers  ef  the  nnhed 
ce]>hak>pod«,  and  their  iheulty  of  darting  backmrdt  in  the 

Water,  ilu'v  can,  some  of  ifu  rji  ;*  least,  tlirow  theiiiielvea 
out  of  iLti  vvalcr  aad  tuko  k<>{>s  uiuiIo^uuk  to  llighta.  Thus 
Pliny  says,  and  not  without  ground  fur  tiie  aM>eriion, 

*  Luligu  etiam  volitat,  extra  aquatn  se  efTereuit,  quod  et  peo- 
tuoouli  faciunt  sagitis  modo.'  (A'al.  HUt^  ix.  29.)  It  is 
not  improbable  that  one  of  the  speciea.  Lotigo  Siigttta, 
mar  hare  received  its  name  from  the  n^idily  Vitb  which 
thieknp  or  flight  out  nf  the  water  in  esMntod. 

Mr.  P.  D.  Bennett,  who  deaerfbea  the  aen  an  peculiarly 
anitrintt'fl  between  the  Intitudcs  -S"  and  31"  N.  and  the  lon- 
gitudes 1  j4'^  an  I  leo"  \V.,  observed  thai  tho  ship  was  eoii- 
sJ.tnth  aiteadiv!  by  ^u<•.h  vast  numbers  of  the  .Mbacore,  that, 
when  bwiiuiuing,  as>  is  their  custom,  on  the  surface  of  the 
water,  they  could  be  seen  as  a  dense  bboal  extemlnig  several 
hundred  yard.i  on  every  side  of  the  »hip,  about  which 
sword^fiahes  (Xtphia$)  frequently  came,  'making  de- 
•tntotivn  ooalaugbu'ea  the  AlbnoMraa.  More  laieij  he 
netired  the  Bameuda,  and  trantient  aheab  ef  Iwitita. 

•  Flying- fish  and  fnearly  allied  to  these  in  their  movenjents) 
HyinK-sqUid  iLoiigu)  were  also  nuinerous.    Durin'^  a  culm, 
iu  lat.  30"  N.,  the  flying-squid  apiKjarcd  in  laryer  liights 
tbnn  we  had  ever  before  witnesswl ;  jK-rsecuted  probably  by 
tiie  albaeore  (w  hicli  select  tbis  tranquil  titne  to  descend  deep 
m  the  water,  and  to  rove  far  from  toe  ship  in  quest  of  food), 
ihgy  ruse  from  the  sea  in  large  floofc^  MpiOf  over  iU 
MDOOtb  aur&ice,  much  in  the  same  manner,  and  to  the 
•ame  lieSgbt  and  dii>tance,  as  the  flying*flab.  Manfof  them 
wetw  captured  by  birds  during  their  M^a;  and  one  indt- 
▼idual,  in  making  a  desperate  eflbrt  to  eaeape  fooie  aquatic 
pursuer,  sprang  to    <•  ;  r  i  lerable  heiu'ht  above  tlic  bulwarks 
uf  the  ship,  and  feh  wnh  violence  upon  the  disck.'    lu  the 
appendix,  the /Tyirj;^-^i/;/;(/  is  a^aii)  noticed.    '  The  head 
ut  this  ceplialopod,'  says  the  autiior, '  is  a  plane  circular 
disk,  surrounded  by  long  arms,  funikthed  on  their  upper 
surface  wttb  uumj  Olfoular  suckers,  which  bold  with  a  tena- 
cious >;raap.  The  eyea  are  laige»  verv  perfectly  formed,  and 
lodged  in  apaeioHe  carlilaginons  orbita.  Tbe  mouth,  like 
that  of  moit  ef  the  eottto-ilah  tribe,  is  borny,  and  shaped 
like  the  beak  of  a  parmt.    A  .^tender  neck  connects  tbe 
bead  to  the  body,  nnd  is  received  into  tbe  latter  as  into  a 
ra;>aeii.ius  sheaib.    The  trunk  is  conical,  tapering  to  a  point 
ai  like  tail,  ^tuoulh,  and  composed  of  a  dc.>n^e  while  cartila- 
ginous structure  covered  with  adelicate  membrane  or  skin, 
beneath  which  are  depoaited  tbe  brtlliaot  colours  this  inol- 
luseeftcD  diipbya.  Naajr  the  tail  ia  a  broad  ftn-Kka  appen> 

•  llM.«Mt.*i«.  Ito. 
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da^c,  which  can  cither  bu  expanded  horizontally  on  eitiier 
side,  or  folded  nealiy  upon  the  abdomen.  Tbe  interior  of 
the  back  contains  ao  elastic  homy  rod,  or  substituto  for  the 
*  sepia  bone,'  that  occupies  tbe  some  pari  in  sooia  other 
tribesuf  the  cuitlc-Gik  It  extottds  IIm  entito  length  of  the 
body,  and  ia  flattened  at  its  anterior  entiemity,  whiUt  its 
enttoal  end  is  shaped  like  a  cup;  the  whole  bearing  some 
reNomblanoe  to  the  instrumen  t  u-^ed  for  tasting  winu  from 
casks.  This  elastic  structure  ami  tliu  membranous  expan- 
sion on  each  Bide  the  tad  are  appureiuly  the  two  principal 
agents  employed  hv  the  animal  in  its  protracted  leaps 
thiou:<h  (he  uir.  Wheiher  the  fin-like  appendage  is  also 
employed  in  swimming  is  very  qiieslionable.'  '  One  kind  of 
Luiigo,'  captured  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  in  let.  34*  N..  which 
measured  six  inches  in  its  eotim  lentctli,  must,  ftom  the 
description  of  its  hoo)»,  have  beat  an  Onvehottuthit,  This 
individual  leaped  from  the  sea  over  the  high  bulwarks  of 
the  ship,  and  alighted  on  the  deck  at  a  time  when  vaht  llucks 
of  tile  ^ame  species  were  seen  leapiii;,'  around,  and  often 
striking  with  violence  ayainsl  tho  bow>  of  the  vessel,  the 
aea  being  comparatively  smooth.  It  was  much  injured  by 
the  violent  wiib  which  it  struck  the  deck.  Another  spceies 
with  iu  two  long  tentacles  furnished  at  the  extremities  with 
rows  of  suckers  {acetabwta)  inatead  of  iMrny  booked  appeiw 
dages,  resembling  elie  nhove  in  sine  and  fiirm,  vas  obtained 
in  the  Pacific.  The  prarailiog  eolmne  wen  silver- white 
and  steel-blue,  spread  with  red  spots  and  tints  of  violet  and 
purple,  a  brilliant  and  very  beautiful  spot  of  emerald-;,' recti 
beiiit;  placed  immediately  above  each  eye,  Mr.  lietinell 
concludes  bystatini{  that  lliey  noticed  examples  of  this 
faimly  of  Cephaioitoda  from  the  equator  to  lata.  34*  N.  and 
16°  S.  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,    ilbid  ) 

Tbe  site  of  the  naked  eephalopods  varies  greatly.  Sonie 
areof  very  large  dimensions,  and  others — the  Sniot»i6r 
inatano»  tery  anall.  Pamiatit  tatatea  that  in  the  Indian 
Seas  they  are  found  of  enomoas  site,  and  states  that  a 
fnend  of  his,  long  resident  among  the  Indian  Isles,  and  a 
diligent  observer  of  nature,  informed  him  that  tbe  natives 
aliirm  that  soiue  have  been  seen  two  f.ilbuuia  bioad  i,ver 
ih«iu  ccuiro,  and  each  arm  nine  fathoms  ioiig,  adding  that 
when  the  Iiidiaiis  navigate  their  little  boats,  they  go  in 
dread  of  them;  and  that,  lenst  these  animals  should  fling 
their  arms  Ofer  them  and  ^mk  them,  they  never  sail  witboat 
an  ate  to  «ut  tbem  off.  Though  Ibece  is  doubtless  exag- 
geration hi  some  of  the  aeeonnts  relative  to  ootossal  entile' 
fishes,  there  is  no  doubt  that  some  of  the  species  attain  to 
very  formidable  dimensions.  We  have  seen  the  computed 
length  of  the  Onychotfiithix  l\iund  dead  by  Sir  Joseph 
Banks  ;  and  even  in  the  Kuru{)ean  seas  some  of  the  Se- 
jniuicp  are  very  lar^e.  Mr.  Swainson  (Malacology)  remarks 
tliat  be  sow  uiati>'  caught  on  the  sliores  of  Sicily,  and  that 
two  wonld  be  a  ^rad  Imd*  Ibair anoa  being aatfaiefc aa  tboae 
of  a  man. 

We  must  toke  with  some  ^ina  of  allowaiiee  the 

stories  collecled  by  Dcnys  de  Montfort:  such  as  that 
of  Dens,  a  northern  navigator,  who,  according  to  Dr. 
Shaw,  avowed  that  he  lost  in  the  Afruaa  seas  threo 
of  his  met),  whtlo  thev  were  eraployevl  dunug  a  calm  in 
scraping  the  sidte>  of  his  vessel,  by  the  attack  of  a  mun- 
iter  of  this  kind,  which  suddenly  apjiearcd,  seised  them 
in  its  arms,  and  drew  tbem  under  water  in  spile  of  every 
effort  to  »ave  them,  and  that  the  thickness  of  one  of  tbe 
creature's  arms,  which  was  cut  off  in  the  contest,  was  that 
of  a  miaen-mast,  whilst  the  suckers  were  of  the  sixe  of 
pot-lids.  Then  again,  another  erew,  it  «ss  alleged,  were 
similarly  attacked  off  the  coast  of  Angola.  A  pi^uutic  cut- 
tle-fish suddenly  threw  its  arm*  across  the  vessel,  and  was 
on  the  i>oiiU  of  drat;i,'in;^  it  to  tbe  bottoin,  w  hen  the  crew 
nuocewled  in  cutting  oil  its  attus  with  swords  and  hatchets. 
When  their  dan-^er  was  most  imminent,  they  prayed  to  St. 
Thomas  for  aid.  and,  in  gratitude  fur  their  deliverance,  dedi- 
cated, on  their  return  home,  a  picture  representing  their 
penloua  encounter,  to  the  »>int  in  hi»  chauel  at  Su  Maloi. 
Dr.  Hamilton  gives  an  engraving  of  tbis  aaventure  In  the 
volume  on  An^bioM  Camivora,  in  tbe  'Naturalist's  Li- 
brary,' and  beneath  it  is  printed,  *The  Kraken,  supposed  a 
Sepia  or  Cuttle-fish  (from  Dcnys  Mont  fort  i'  Dr.  Shaw  ob- 
serves that  the  existence  of  some  enorni  usly  large  bpecit-s  of 
tbe  cuttle-fish  tribe  can  hardly  be  doiibte<l ;  and  that  though 
some  accounts  may  have  been  much  cxaggcruted,  there  is 
sufficient  cause  for  believing  that  such  species  may  very  far 
snrpesa  all  that  are  geneiaJly  observed  about  tbe  ooasts  of 
Kucopaaa  aaai.  Hw  ImI  obaamtien  any  be  laAIy  «dp 
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iBitt«d;  but  tho  account  eivati  by  Dr.  Shaw  of  the  narrative 
of  Dmu  affords  one  of  tM  many  proofi  that  a  stor^  rarely 
Ions  •aylhiBg  in  iti  pngnm.  Xbat  narrMive  i»  •wfr' 
eieotly  im»TdloiM ;  bat  on  nimiiig  to  it  u  raoorded  by 

IXnyK  (lu  Montfi^rt,  we  find  that  only  two  of  Dens's  men 
aiu  »iaicd  to  bave  been  carried  off;  the  third  having  been 
rescued,  tboush  he  died  delirious  on  the  night  following  the 
encounter.  The  sackert  are  described  a»  having  been  as 
large  as  lailhrs  (cueiUer  a  pot),  and  the  arm.  at  \\>  ba<-c, 
M  bic  M  a  fore-yard  (vcrgue  d'un  mat  de  mutaine).  In 
SbMpa  liMtlttes  the  yard  is  magnified  to  a  mast,  and  the 
ladlea  m  MMSOlad  to  pol>lida.  The  notion  that  tho  cele- 
brated KnAm  it  not  to  M  eooaidend  as  a  wild  and  eiouod* 
leas  cliiroera,  but  as  either  identical  with  or  Marly  alliad 
to  a  colossal  cutllo-fish,  is  supported  in  Blaokweod*a  *M«ga> 
zitic,"  val.  ii.  A  writer  in  llic  lu  a-. irk,  vol.  iil,  attacks 
the  opinion  attempted  to  be  susUinud  in  vol.  ii. 

FofBII.  SSPIAOX. 

Profe»or  Owen  observes,  that  as  it  is  certain  thut  the 
animala  of  tl>e  Bclemmtida  [Bslbmnitk]  possessed  the 
ink'bu,  thoj  must  ronsequently  have  btca  invested  with  a 
aniaeuiar  nantlatand  we  may  therofuca  infer  that  thay 
resembled  thaDibranohiaio  Cophalopuds  in  tbair  kwomotire 
and  rcupiratory  organs,  and  consequently  in  the  general 
plan  of  their  organization.  In  the  structure  and  position  of 
ibcir  siphoiufcrous  caniemkMl  sheli,  tlicy  arc.  in  his  opmiun, 
interroediat«  lo  .S/'»r(</a  and  St-pia,  and  he  adds,  that  a.s  the 
animal  of  S/nru!  i  proved  to  lie  a  Decapod,  the  prubabdity 
is  very  strong  that  the  animal  of  tho  Belemnilu  was  of  the 
same  tvpc.   {Cffdofitpdia Anatomy  and  rhy$iology.) 

In  Ina  aeeoadary  series  of  rocks  (oolitic  group)  wo  find 
Otvif^atmtthuauguUa*  Munat.  iLoligo  pritca,  Riipp.).  and 
a  larn  Sapbitfmmt  antfigwi,  USmt ;  Riipp.)  in  ibe  Ju« 
rasaio  lineatona  of  Solenbofen.  eommonly  ealied  tho  Solen*' 
bolvn  slate;  and  the  rctnains  of  fossil  Lr/lisims,  accordins; 
lo  Dr.  Bupkland,  with  their  ink-ba^s  and  ink  preserved,  in 
the  lias  of'Lymo  Rezis.  AUo  li/ii/nrhobtet,  or  Sepia  beaks, 
in  tho  Inst-meniioned  formation  (Do  ia  B.) ;  omi  m  the  ha^ 
near  Bri»lul.  (Miller.) 

PrulcMor  Buckland,  in  his  interesting  *  Bridgewater 
Treali»c,*  aayi»*Cuvicr  drew  his  figures  of  the  recent  Sepia 
with  ink  extracted  from  its  own  body.  1  bava  dnwingt  of 
the  remainaof  extinot  species  prepared  alio  with  their  own 
ink ;  vtith  this  fussil  ink  I  might  record  the  fact,  and  explain 
thu  caufcs  of  its  wonderful  prcnervaiion ;  I  might  register 
prih)|\  (if  iiisianlaiii-yu-i  dealb  delected  in  these  ink-ba|<s, 
for  tiiev  contain  the  ttuid  which  tho  living  Se/xa  emits  in 
the  moiucrit  ol  ula:  ni ;  and  miglit  detail  further  evidence  of 
their  tminudiale  burial,  in  tho  retention  of  tho  forms  of  these 
dMended  membrane^:  since  they  would  speetlily  have  de- 
cnycd  and  have  »pilt  their  ink  liad  tbey  been  exposed  but  a 
few  hours  lo  decomposition  in  water.  Tho  animals  mtist 
tberefora  have  dted  tuddenlif,  and  been  qtaekly  buried  in 
the  sediment  that  fbrmed  the  airata  in  which  their  petrified 
ink  and  ink-bags  arc  ihiis  pie-erved.' 

l'r(jfi*'-or  .A^;a'>»iz,  .is  wl-  ba\e  staled  [Bslbmnitb,  vol. 
iv  ,  p.  17.!],  is  ut~  i)i>:nii)n  iliiit  these  fossil  ink-bags  found 
in  the  lias  belonged  lo  beicmnites.  But  still  Dr.  Buck- 
land's  argument  remain^  untouched.  The  organ  of  sight 
in  the  Ccptialopods  generally,  and  in  tho  naked  group 
particularly,  is  oxtivmely  well  dcvekiped  [Cepualofoda. 
vol.  vi.,  p.  424  *<id  wa  tberefoia  have  in  uia  ranaina  of 
tho  8opiad«.  which  are  preserved  in  tho  tirata  above- 
mentioned,  odditional  cvidom-e  that  the  anttent  seas  in 
which  Ihcy  liveil  wcto  constituted  hke  those  in  which  tho 
t  utile  nsht^>  und  SqvidtCBa  the  teberman  oaU  tho  calama- 
ru  s)  lur.v  swim. 

S.'i-  fiirllier  ihe  articles  BxLOPniU  and  BuOIXnA. 

8K'l'K)I.V.  fSfcpiAD.E.] 

SEI'iUTK'UTlllN.  [SEVUD.e.] 

8El>OY.  or  blHOY.  the  name  of  the  native  aoldier  in 
the  East  Indioa.  Bishop  Hebor  derivaa  the  word  IVom  '  si  p.' 
the  bow  and  arrow,  which  were  originally  in  almost  univer- 
sal use  by  the  native  iioMiers  of  India  in  offensive  warfare. 
Tliose  BhiL'U  and  Kh<itee<  who  are  enijilo\ed  in  Guzcmt  in 
tlic  servii-e  of  the  piiliro  and  in  pruteclmg  i:enth»men'» 
lu)',i»e-.  and  ^'ardcu*  are  ul-o  called  sciuvs,  and  w  iih  nii>re 
propriety,  as  tliey  tuU  use  tb«  bow  and  arrow.  The  naiive 
eoldiern  in  the  nay  of  the  Hntmh  go^-ernment  now  furm  a 
large  army,  well  trained  in  European  discipline,  of  a  sue 
eomevhat  less  indeed  than  Buropcan  soldierM,  but  quite  as 
btavc^  a»  hardy,  anl  ••  activ««  capable  of  nade^iog  m 


much  fetigue  and  of  iustaintng  even  greater  privations.  To 
the  attachment  and  bravery  of  thii>  artny  OrMt  Brtlata  ia 
eluelly  indebted  tat  tho  peaeanMMi  of  bar  Indiaa  empifei.  and 
it  now  taenroa  to  ber  the  vndiapuiad  aovafeig:niy  over  a  tm^ 
ritory  vastly  more  extensive  than  her  own.  and  eaparatad 
from  her  by  the  distance  of  nearly  half  the  globe. 

Bombay  was  the  first  j osscssion  which  Uie  Kncli^h  oV 
tained  in  India,  but  (he  estabU»hment  on  ihat  isUnJ  waa 
for  n  ionp  time  on  a  very  liiniicd  srali-,  und  r('i|uired  nothing 
more  than  Us  own  garrison  and  a  tew  companies  of  nntiT« 
troops,  who  were  peons,  subject  to  little  control,  to  no  fixed 
military  law,  and  who  need  tlwir  native  weapons  in  pfefermae 
lo  muskets.  The  French  were  the  first  to  set  the  example 
of  employing  natives  regularly  instrueted  in  Eompeaa  omk 
ciplinc.  Labourdonnais,  in  the  siege  of  Madrai  in  174i.  bed 
400  sepoys  well  armed  and  well  trained,  liesidcs  400  disci- 
plined negroes  from  Madagasear,  in  addition  lo  bis  Eur^tpean 
soldiers.  A  corps  of  i(in  sepoys  from  Boinbay  an<l  .leti  from 
Telliobery  ar^  mentioned  as  having  joined  the  nn.n  of 
Madras  in  1747,  but  these  were  probably  only  pt  on-  artd 
bands  of  undisciplined  natives  hired  for  the  occasion.  In 
1748  a  small  corps  of  natives  was  raised  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Madia*,  and  trained  and  dtaciplined  by  llr.llab* 
burton,  a  lieotonanL  From  174fl  to  176C  tho  eepeyi  wen 
in  separate  companies  of  )t)0  each,  commanded  by  subailars. 
or  native  captains,  though  under  the  supenntendenee  of 
Europeans.  In  176C  the  companies  were  formed  into  bat- 
talions of  1000  men  each,  commanded  by  European  officers, 
under  whom  the  suhadars  still  retained  their  rank  and  iiir- 
Uuence.  In  1 796  two  battalions  were  made  lo  constitute  • 
regiment,  which  continued  to  bo  the  form  till  aboot  llfto* 
since  whieh  lima  each  regiment  baa  been  made  to  conaiat  of 
two  battalieDa  of  MO  men  each. 

Bombay,  in  178D,  during  the  war  with  the  Mahniias.  had 
fifteen  battaliont  of  sepoys,  of  1000  men  each,  which,  at  the 
coiulnsion  of  tho  war,  were  reduced  to  six  h  itlulions 
one  of  marines.  In  17^is  there  were  tweUe  batuli.u;*. 
which,  in  Wifi,  were  reformed  into  lour  re^jnmnii  nf  two 
battalions  each.  In  1818  the  Bombay  establishment  con- 
sisted of  nine  rcgimenta  of  aatifOiofuitiy  of  two  baltaliooo 
each,  one  battalion  of  marines,  lud  a  tmall  corps  of  name 
ca^-alry. 

The  Madras  establiihiiiant,  in  1766,  eoniiited  of  ten  bel* 

taTions  of  sepoys,  of  1000  men  eeeh.  In  1770  there  wtm 
eijjhteen  battalions;  in  17S.1,  twetitv -eii;ht  ballahon^  of  »n- 
I'aiUry  and  two  of  cavalry;  in  lSl>i,  nvcnty.linir  r<v,". merits 
of  native  infantry,  of  two  baltaliuiis  euh,  ei>.'iii  rcuiaj--:  !i 
of  nalivo  cavalry,  several  troops  of  horse  artillery,  and  a 
large  invalid  establishment. 

Of  the  progress  of  the  native  army  on  Ibe  Bengal  esta» 
bUdUDCnt  we  have  no  precise  details.  It  My  be  tniMieiwd 
however  that  in  177B,  when  aesiataww  was  required  et 
Bombay,  a  eorpa  of  Bengal  native  cavalry  and  a  propoftia* 
of  artillery,  aronunlini;  to  fifiOO  native  imops.  lU3Europt«a 
ofllcers,  with  Jl.Oun  followers,  matched  fmni  Cawnpoor,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Jumna,  to  Sural,  upwards  ot  ^eo  miies. 
through  Bnndolcund,  Malwa,  and  Condciith.  whcro  they  had 
to  i  ruKuntcr  cvl  v  v  spec!i  >  of  obstacle  and  opposition.  Aft- 
other  force  of  Bengal  native  troops,  cointnituig  of  five  te|:s- 
ments,  of  two  battalions  of  500  men  each,  were  marrbvd 
about  1 )  00  miles  through  Cultack  and  the  Ni»them  Cwwari 
to  Madras,  where  their  aasiatanee  waa  required  tofreaar^e 
our  power  in  that  quarter. 

The  pay  of  the  Sepoy  is  high,  two  psgodos.  or  sev^a 
rupee;),  per  iiimikIi,  winch  i>  double  the  \\a;,;c>  of  the  cl>sa 
of  persons  frinn  whuni  tlicy  are  generally  drawn, 

I'll!'  Ind.aii  ainiv  m  ih4u,  aoooiding  to  thc 'Eiot  Intie 
Calendar,'  was  as  follows : — 

Boml/atf. 
26  regimouU  of  native  inhntry. 

3  regiments  of  native  ca\alry. 

i  regiments  of  Burepean  ioQiotiy. 
I  regiment  of  aniUery. 
1  corps  of  engineers. 

1  carp&  of  invalids. 

52  regiments  of  native  uiUntry. 
H  regiments  of  native  cavalry. 

2  raiments  of  European  iniaatiy. 
I  regiment  of  horse  artilleiy, 

4  regimcnta  of  foot  artillsiy. 
1  corps  of  engineem 

1  corps  of  invalida, 
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Beng<d. 

7-4  ri'tiinii.-!tl$  of  nativt"  infu  iiiy. 
lU  regiiiuMi  s  uf  ii.itiSL'  (avail). 
'J  ic'i;iinciiU  uf  Euaruptaii  laiaiilry. 
1  re>;iuit;nt  of  hor^e  arlillor)'. 
5  battalions  of  foot  utilkry* 
1  eorps  of  ciigitMen. 
I  eorjv  of  invalid!^ 
Tb»  nitira  troop*  in  tbo  piy  of  the  Britiih  BOTcrnment 
may  ilu-tcf'Tt.'  l»o  ruiighly  cslimatL-J  ut  1  j-'.OOO  infantry  aiul 
2l,aoii  i-iivuliv,  ihc  total  number,  i)iclut]utj4  artiUcrjr,  engi- 
neers, &e  .  Iiliul:  |iruhab)y  about  184,OU0. 
SEl'S.    [SciNcoiuKAXS,  Vol.  xxi.,  p.  76.] 
SEl'TEMBER,  the  ninth  tnontb,  as  tiie  )tar  is  now 
divided  by  £uropoao  nations.    It  ron.si^lt  of  30  days.  £ly- 
mologicallytlmnuM  h improper,        a  Latin  term  formad 
of  tejiUm,  Mven.  and  the  termioation  beri  and  Um  Muno 
iojMupriety  bclung}  to  October.  NoremlNn'. and  DoMmber. 
Tlic  Roman  year  oriEinally  rommonccd  in  March  ;  and  the 
Eiiglikh  names  of  the  montb.<,  whicli  arc  all  Latin  terms, 
appear  to  have  been  given  to  tliuin  liy  ilic  lawyers,  whuie 
writings  wore  formerly  in  Latin,  and  who  supposed  thu  year 
to  cominunce  in  March,  on  which  suppuailion  the  names 
are  right.  September  betilK  the  seventh,  October  tho  eighth, 
Ita,  when  March  ii  tbl  wat   The  legal  vear  in  Ei^luiid 
was  not  ntkade  to  flommanee  on  tba  Ut  «l  January  till  the 
alientioD  of  the  atyle  in  I75f .  Moat  of  tha  other  nations 
of  Europe  apply  the  same  or  a  similar  name  to  this  laonlli — 
Gorman,  Se/ilember  ;  French,  Seplemhre  ;  Italian,  Settem' 
bre;  Spanish,  Septiembre.    In  Switzeilaiul  Sii'ieiuber  is 
called  Ucrhttmonat,  the  autumnul  ur  liaive>t  niontli. 

UlliLT  appcUalinas  were  yivcn  to  tins  iiKjIUIi  undtT  some 
of  the  Human  cniperoris.  The  Saxons  called  il  Gerti- 
nuMoih,  or  barley-month,  gerst  being  the  original  Saxon 
name  for  barley,  which  was  the  chwr  grain  cultivated  by 
tbo  Saxooi^  and  cumtntmly  harrcstca  in  this  month. 
Gmla  ia  alill  the  German  name  for  barley,  wliicb  name 
■eemt  to  be  a  corruption  of  beerlc^h,  a  term  wfakh  the 
Satons  apptic'd  lu  tl.u  grain  from  its  ii'-c  in  making  bear. 
SliPTU.AGE'.SlMA.  (Skxu.i.sima  ] 
.SKrrUAGINT.  or  THK  ALEXANDRINE  VER- 
SION Of  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT,  the  roost  aniteoi 
translation  of  any  part  of  the  Scriptures.  It  is  in  the  Greek 
language.  The  following  account  of  its  origin  is  given  in  a 
letter  ascribed  to  Aristcos,  an  oflicer  at  the  court  of  Plo- 
lemyPbiladelphoib  and  repeated  by  Jowphus  {MUq^  xii., 
e.  »)  and  EoMbius  {Prapor.,  Evang.  viii.,  c.  '2-5).  when 
Ptolemy  I'liiladL-lphus  had  foumUd  the  great  library  lU 
Ali:.\audru  [PiOLEM.BUS  II.,  p.  lUl],  lie  w.i»  anxious  to  liavt 
in  It  a  copy  of  the  laws  of  the  Jaws.  By  ilie  aiU  ice  of  Dc 
metrius  PhalereuB,  his  principal  librarian,  Lc  sent  Aristeas 
and  Atidreua  to  Jvrusaletu,  with  valuable  j^resfinls  for  the 
Temple,  to  request  the  bigh-prie:>t  to  send  him  a  genuine 
rofqr  of  tbe  law,  and  seventy-two  elders  compeiont  to  trans- 
lato  U  into  Ofeok.  aix  oat  of  eaeh  ttiba.  Tha  biali-prieat 
Minplied  with  bis  request.  Upon  the  arrtTal  of  tno  tiana- 
Liors  ut  Alexandria,  the  king  enlerlaiued  them  splendidly, 
^nA  then  had  them  conveyed  to  a  house  prepared  for  thcro 
iO  tho  island  of  Pharos,  where,  ui  tlie  space  of  »evenly-two 
'lays,  they  finished  a  version  of  the  P«siualeuch,  to  the  com- 
;>lei«  satisfaction  of  Demetrius  and  Ptolemy,  and  aUo  of  tlie 
Jews  in  Alexandria.  Philo.  Justin,  and  Bpiphanius  repeal 
thui  atory,  hnt  axaggeiatod  by  traditionavUcn  asrribc  a  mi- 
raculomaaMuacy  to  the  Imnaktion.  DrnvianStpttvagimt 
'tbe  ToraCnn  of  the  wventy)  it  derirel  from  the  nambw  of 
I'ue  Uun-'l  atnrs.  The  genuineness  of  the  letter  of  Arisleas, 
aud  c.ii\sequeiiily  ilie  truth  of  ilie  whole  Story,  is  very  doubt- 
ful, aii"\  Is  now  t,eiieral!y  rejected.  Most  critics  imapino 
that  the  version  of  the  Pctiiateuch  wai  made  during  the 
reign  of  Ptolemy  Soter,  and  lie.we.  n  tlie  years  '2'i8  and  i!83 
i».c.,  fur  the  benefit  of  the  Jews  whom  Ptolemy  had  carried 
into  Egypt  (u  c.  320).  and  probably  under  tho  patronage  of 
tbe  king  ;  and  that  tbe  nana  Smtuagint  is  derived  from 
the  eireumstanee  of  tba  vertion  MTing  been  approved  by 
li.e  Siiihc  !r!iu  ofthe  Alexandrian  Jews.  It  is  evident  from 
the  siylu  uf  the  version  of  the  remaining  books  of  the  Old 
Te-tanieni,  that  they  were  translute'l  by  ilifft  rent  handn  and 
nt  difTcTont  tiroes.  That  tbe  translators  of  the  Suutuagint 
Here  Egvptiaus,  is  evident  ttvm  tha  Onptievovn  w&eh 
occur  in  the  vcrdion. 

Philo  says  that  the  Septuagint  was  translated  from  the 
C^aUlaiOt  by  which  he  mcatu  tha  Hebrew  Seriptnree  a«  they 
cxiatdl  after  tha  Captivity.  But  fton  aartain  poinla  of  w- 
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semblance  1  t  ,  l  ti  the  Soptuagint  and  tho  Samaritan  Pen- 
tateuch, nianv  4  ;!,iiii;nt  critics  have  concluded  that  ihe  for- 
iiu-r  wastrunsiated  Auiii  Ihe  latter, and  not  from  the  Hebrew. 
It  ts  however  quite  incredible  that,  if  this  bad  been  the  case, 
the  Scptua((int  should  hava  ha«.  as  it  was.  univefeally 
receivM  by  the  Jews. 

Tbe  eharaeler  of  the  version  varies  greatly.  By  Av  the 
best  part  is  the  version  of  the  Pentatoueb»  which  waa  evi- 
dently made  by  a  man  well  aeqnalnted  with  both  IId>rew 
and  Gri-ek.  Next  ill  Value  is  tlie  book  ofProvLrbs,  wbli-h 
is  for  the  most  pari  very  accu  ate.  am!  <lis]ila\s  uuu :ii  jioeli- 
rul  taste.  The  tian^laliJii  of  EecK'siuslcs  i.s  t  u)  hieral.  Tho 
b'.oks  uf  Judges,  Ruth,  Samuel,  and  King^  upptar  to  havo 
Ixen  translated  by  the  samo  author,  and  do  not  contain  so 
many  Hebraisms  as  other  parts  of  the  version.  In  the  book 
of  Job  nany  taleipolations  are  made  in  the  narrative,  and 
tbara  aie  considerable  otniaaiona  in  tba  poetical  parts.  Tbe 
book  of  Bather,  and  tha  Paalma  and  Prophets,  appear  to 
liave  been  translated  between  18U  and  ini  ii  c  ,  but  in  a 
very  inferior  manner:  indeed  a  prcat  part  uf  the  version  of 
the  Psalrns  is  (|uiie  uiiintellij^ible.  Jeremiah  is  the  best 
translated  of  the  piDphuls;  iiuxi  come  Amos  and  Etekifl. 
The  version  of  Isamli,  which  Ltiwih  pU.cei  one  liumJrecl 
years  later  than  that  of  the  Pentateuch,  is  the  worst  of  all, 
except  that  of  Daniel,  which  differs  ao  much  from  the 
Hebrew,  titat  tho  early  Christiana  rejected  it  altogether, 
and  aubatitated  tha  version  by  Thaadotion  in  ita  plaoa. 
Tha  Septuagint  contains  also  the  apoaiyphal  hooka  of  tbe 
Old  Testament.  [.\pocRYPn.i.] 

The  S  ,  I  ,-int  was  used  not  only  by  Ihe  Hellenistic 
Jeas,  Uui  by  all  Jesvs  who  understood  Greek;  and  even 
some  of  tho  Talmud. ineiiiiji)  it  wiih  praiso.  It  is  con- 
stantly quoted  by  Joieplius,  and  very  frequently  by  the 
writers  of  the  New  Testament. 

Soon  after  the  Christian  icra  however  we  find  the  opiuioa 
of  Ihe  Java  reapaeting  it  very  much  altered.  proMbly  in 
eonaeqnanae  of  tbe  van  aada  af  it  against  them  by  tbe 
Cbriatiani.  They  went  so  far  ««  fo  institute  a  solemn  fiut 
on  the  Bill  (tf  the  inonih  Tbebet  (December)  to  execrate  the 
memory  of  lU  luivm^  bu  n  made,  and  afiei'.vards  a  new 
versujti,  thai  of  .\t)uila,  wa-;  made  lur  the  express  purjitise  of 
superseding  ihu  uko  oi  tho  beptuagint  in  the  synagogues. 
[.AqtJiL.ii.]  Tho  fathers  of  the  Greek  church  always  quote 
the  Septuogint.  All  tbo  early  versions,  except  the  Syriao^ 
were  made  from  it.  And  thus,  through  the  Vul^tite.  it  waa 
used  in  the  Latin  as  well  as  in  tbe  Greek  church.  Its  text 
having  become  OOrrupted  by  frequent  transcription,  Origeo 
uiiilerioak  to  reraaiti  and  ptadueadhiaoelebniiled  Utxt^h. 

[OiU  GENES.] 

At  tlie  end  of  the  third  and  the  hepiniiins^  of  the  fourth 
centuries,  three  recensions  of  the  text  of  the  Septuagint 
were  produced.    The  first  was  undertaken  by  Luciaii,  a 

Kt&bytcr  of  Antioch.  who  suflercd  martyrdom,  a.d.  311. 
is  edition  was  conformed  to  tho  Hebrew  text,  and  was 
received  in  tbe  churchea  from  AniioGb  to  Constantinople. 
The  second  was  edited  at  the  eame  time  by  Hesychius,  an 
Egyptian  bishop.  Il  is  not  known  whether  be  followed  the 
Hebrew  text  or  anticnt  MSS.  of  the  Septuagint;  but  his 
alterations  api>i'ar  to  have  been  fewer  than  ilio-e  of  Liiclan. 
His  edition  was  received  by  the  cliurehes  of  Kt;ypt,  aiul  is 
Cited  by  Jerome  tu  the  Eremplar  Alexandrimwi.  I'bo 
third  was  transcribed  by  Eusebius  and  Pamphilus  from  tho 
text  in  tho  Hexapla,  with  the  whole  of  Origcn's  critical 
marks.  In  process  of  time  these  marks  became  so  altered 
by  frequent  transcription,  that  they  were  at  length  alto- 
gether omitted,  ao  that  it  is  now  impossible  to  distinguish 
Origen's  emendations  from  the  original  text.  This  edition 
wa.H  received  by  the  churches  of  Palestine,  and  bad  a  jihu-e 
111  all  hUrariei.  All  the  subsequent  cdititms  of  the  Septua- 
gint are  founded  upon  these  thn  e  reeeti^ioiis. 

Tho  principal  modern  editioiiitof  the  Septuagint  are:  I, 
ThoCorapluu-nsiun.  A  D.  1514-lil7.  [Polyolotts.]  2,  Tlie 
Aldine,  Venice,  1518.  3,  Tho  Roman,  after  the  Vatican 
Codex,  1586.  4,  The  edition  of  IJos.  after  the  Vatican 
Codei»»iih  various  readings  and  a  critical  preface^  1709. 
Mill*s  edition,  Annterdam,  im,  U  flmnded  on  the  text  of 
Bos.  5.  Craiie's  cdilif)n,  after  the  Alexandrine  C-odex  in 
the  Brili-h  Museum,  with  Prolegomena.  Oxford,  1707-172O. 
5,  Brcitinger's  cditi.-n,  reprinted  and  re-c<lited  Ironi  CJrab<''.i, 
1730-32.  C,  The  must  valuable  and  splendid  rditn^ii  is 
that  of  Holmes  and  Pansons,  5  vols,  ful.,  Oxford,  1 7'is- 1  fe.'?. 
In  all  these  editions,  except  tbe  last,  tbe  version  of  Daniel  is 
lint  of  Tbeodotion.  The  SsiptttBgInt  version  of  Daniel  was 
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!iuppi>i«i'(l  lo  have  l»pcn  lost  till  ihf  v*  ar  1772,  whon  it  was 
discovorod  luid  publi&hcd  at  Rome.  It  wji»  reprinted  at  Giit- 
tingcii  in  1773  and  1774,  and  by  Dr.  Holmes  at  Oxfonl  in 
1806.  Tha  be*t  of  the  smaUer  edilionk  of  the  SeptuogUit 
tre  those  of  Mill,  Aunt..  I7Z6;  Vatpr.  London.  1BI9;  atid 
Von  Ess,  Leipzii^.  1 824.  A  splendid  flieeimtia  of  the  Alcx- 
nndrinc  Cu(k-x  of  the  S«|>taagint  hst  been  edited  by  tito 
llcv  II  II .  B:ihcr,  I  vels.  foL,  Limd.,  1816*1880.  [Aux- 

For  an  i.  r  uunt  of  tiio  other  Greek  versions  of  the  Old 
Tej^t.-iroent.  see  Aquila;  SvUMACHtis ;  Thbodotion.  (The 
introductiom  of  Horae  end  Jebn.  and  the  aultioritics 
quoted  by  theio.> 

SEPB'LVBDA,  JUAN  GINK'S  DE,  an  eminent 
Bpeniah  scholar  nid  historian,  was  born  at  Pocofalanco 
n«ir  CordoTfl,  in  1490.  After  pursuing  his  studies,  first  in 
C'dnliiva  nii  l  \\u-n  a1  Ilu>  un.vcrsily  of  Aloali,  ho  ora- 
barked  for  llaiy  %n  Juiu-,  in  lilj,  and  reached  Bulo(;na, 
where  he  obtained  o  tuii  sum  into  the  eoUeje  finiii  lnl  by 
eordinnl  .Vlbo.noz.  There  lie  made  mpid  progress  lu  Uieo- 
lony  and  the  learned  laniiuagea  under  the  guidance  of  the 
celebrated  Pumpuniuii  (I'eler),  translated  part  of  Ari»tollc, 
and  wrote  the  Life  of  Ciirdmal  Albm  noz :  '  Dc  Vita  et  R.'bus 
Qeetis  ^idii  Cardiaali*  Albomotii*'  lib.  iiU  Romc^  1S21, 
Ibl.  Sopulveda  afterwarda  went  to  Romeb  wliere  he  found 
a  iirwtci'lor  in  car  dinal  Carpi,  who  gave  bim  » lodging  in  his 
palate.  Thcin  c  he  passed  to  Naples,  where  no  ns^i<itcd 
t-ardinal  Caeiuno  in  iivi^iiji;  I  be  Greek  text  of  ili  ■  Xew 
Testament.    In  15J'J  .Si  i  relumed  to  Roiae  and 

entered  the  service  of  cnnhn  il  Q  r,ili>nc«;  but  in  1536, 
having  been  ap|>uintcd  chnplam  »nd  histuno^rnpher  to 
Gliarles  be  quilted  Italy  and  arrived  in  Spain,  where 
hn  was  entrusted  with  thu  educationof  the  eldest  son  uf  that 
emperor,  afterwards  Philip  11.  About  this  time.  Burtho* 
lonid  de  laa  Guaa,  bishop  of  CtuatM.  lO  eetetwated  r<>r  his 
endeavours  (o  alleviate  the  suflenng*  of  the  ludtaiis,  uas 
[ik-:\i!ii\g  their  cause  at  court  with  all  tho  zeal  and  fervour 
oi  a  true  philanthropist.  Si  puUciLi,  having  been  prevailed 
upon  by  the  eneinie-s  of  Lis  (.'asa^^  lo  refute  Ins  ;ii;;ui;ii  tit-, 
wrote  a  book,  entitled  '  Deiiiuc tales  i^ei  undus,  scu  de  Justis 
■  Belli  Causis,'  &c.,  in  which  ho  undertook  to  prove  that  the 
viXT*  of  the  Spaniards  in  America  wens  just,  and  founded  on 
their  right  to  subdue  the  inhubitams  uf  a  world  discovered 
by  them;  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Americans  to  Mubmii 
to  ho  jso\'emed  by  the  Spanhods  On  account  of  their  BU]K'rior 
knowktlgc  and  wisdom  ;  and  that  if  they  would  not  volun- 
tarily ac<|iuescc  in  the  Spanish  yoke,  they  nii>;ht  and  ought 
to  bo  compelled  to  do  so  by  fon  e  n!"  arms.  He  luitlKi  de- 
clared that  his  only  object  in  wiiUu>4  that  vturL  uas  to 
establish  the  rights  of  the  kings  of  Castile  and  Leon  over 
America.  Thi»  work  howt-ver  was  never  prinleil,  for  when 
Sepulvoda  applied  to  the  R<iyal  Council  fur  lermissjun  to 

Ennt  it,  it  was  refused,  and  the  buok  itHclf  «aa  oondeniDed 
y  the  universities  of  Alcal&  and  Salamanoi,  lo  which  the 
ease  wa.s  afterguards  reftHrrod.  Upon  this  Sepulvi  da  wrote 
his  *  Apologia  pro  Libra  do  Justis  Belli  Causis  contra  Indos 
suspi'pli,' winch  apin  ated  at  Rome  in  IjiO,  8vo. ;  but  tin- 
edition  was  seized  by  onlcr  of  Charles  V.,  and  but  few  c<'pies 
were  savnl     M.  pulveda  died  in  157-1,  at  the  age  of  H3. 

Sepulveda  wa<t  a  man  of  gteat  leariiiiig.  Riasmiis  speaks 
of  lum  ill  the  '  Ci(»frutiianus,' and  classes  him  ai!tun<r  the 
be>t  writers  of  his  time.  Buj»ides  his  Latin  lianslation  of 
part  of  Aristotle,  which  appcon  d  at  Paria,  1531,  fuL, and  that 
of  tlie  Conntentarv  .r  .\lcx.iiitler  of  Aplwodtsias  upon  the 
same,  wbieh  he  li.i  !  j n  vi.iusly  printed  at  Rome,  1527,  fol., 
Seiiuiveda  lefi  ib.  I..ll,i\v n-  works:— •  De  t'.ii  t  i  l  I.  boro 
Arldtrio  Librt  llL^,'  Uouil,  1.1^0,  4lo.,  beiiii.'  u  rcluiaiion  of 
Luther's  opiniuns  an  taiis  •  ( ',UL.;,im  V.  C-ohorlatio  ul 
faci.1  cum  omnibus  ChrisUunis  i'uce,  Itellum  su»cipi»t  in 
Tun  as,*  Uolonia,  ibl-i,  4lo. ;  *  Anlapologia  pro  Alberto  I'lo  in 
FniMnnm,'  Paris  IS.tl,  4io.  (this  was  written  in  defence  of 
•  n  i  l.  il  Carpi);  *DeR It u  NuptiarttmotDispensatJoneLibri 
Tnia.'  RuDM^  1431,  and  Looiton,  l$53»  410.;  '  De  Conveni- 
et.tia  Militaris  Disciplinte  eum  Christiana  Re1i|;{onei.*  In 
mis  work,  written  in  llu'  r  rm  of  n  dialogue,  and  de<licaled 
to  the  celebrated  dukt  uf  Alba,  the  autlior  undertakes  lo 
prove  that  the  profes&ion  of  arms  is  in  harmony  with  the 
dwiriiics  of  Christiaaity.  It  was  translated  into  SpaiiUh 
by  Burba,  Sev.,  Ii4l,  4to.  '  De  Ap|H!tcnda  Gloria;'  *  Du 
Rationc  dicendi  Teiklimoniuro  in  Causis  Occulturum  Crimi- 
num.'  Vollad.,  1538,  4to.;  'Do  Regno  ct  Regis  Officio,' 
i^rida.  1A71.  8vo.  A  histoiy  of  the  loign  of  Charles  V., 
•Aotbcr  of  that  of  Philip  IL,  and  i  iwnuivo  of  tb«  Mnqucsts 


of  the  Spaniards  in  Mexico,  all  three  works  in  Latin,  arc 
still  inediti  t)  Scpulve«la's  works  were  coUeriiHl  and  f  uli 
lished,  Willi  tlu-  exception  only  of  his  Iranslatiuu*.  at  l-u- 
logne  in  1602.  They  have  since  been  reprinted,  in  1740.  at 
Madrid,  by  the  Royal  Academy  of  History,  in  four  ^ume«» 
folio.,  with  a  portmit  of  the  author  «id  an  aeooant  of  bis 
life  and  writings. 

Tbi'^re  I-  anollicr  Spinish  writer  innrn^d       i  t  l\  ; :,  T,''- 

RKNZO),  who  ilouri-hctl  ulRiUt  the  SUtUv   tliile,  mi  > 

considerable  rcputatidii  a  writer  of  romances.  He  puli- 
lished  '  Romances  sarados  de  Ilistorias  .Ani'i'iios,"  .Ani\»\, 
1551,  8vo.  .iml  1550,  fivo. ;  'Romances  <irili-  .!c  la  Hi*- 
toria  dc  Bspaiia  del  Key  I>jn  Alonso,'  Medina,  15n2,  bT«v.; 
Antw.,  158U.  'Otros  Romances  sacad  )s  de  la  IJie- 

toria  y  dc  los  Quarerita  Cantos  do  Abnsu  de  Faenlr«,* 
Burgos,  1579,  ISow. ;  'Caneionera  de  Romances,*  VaJJsfL. 

1577.  I'-'niiL 

SEgU  HSTRATION  is  a  process  by  wli.ch  the  i.vi-nue*  wf 
an  I'ccicMastiral  b.Mu  fir-  aiv  ro-i  ived  and  applied  by  per- 
sons oilier  than  liie  tucunibenl  of  it.    It  issues  imme(l:at>.'1} 
from  the  bishop  in  all  cases,  but  it  may  be  founded  up<>n 
proceedings  commenced  cither  in  bis  own  court  or  in  the 
tempoml  courts.  It  is  a  tnandato.  in  the  naturoof  a  wanant. 
addrsssed  by  the  bishop  to  tho  parties  who  arc  to  eveevte 
iL  These  are  called  soquestrators,  and  in  gnufal  are  the 
church ttardens  of  the  parish.    So  far  as  n'gards  thoir  du- 
ties under  the  scqucstnition,  they  are  a  kind  i  f  b.iilitf* 
They  colli  i  t  l!u-  friiiiv  <i|'  tlK>  bniLnce,  and  apply  thfiu  ;i<- 
cording  to  ilie  diiectioiis  tiiey  rei'cive  in  each  cii«c.    It  i> 
said  to  be  most  proper  for  tlicm  to  receive  the  f  itiic  in  km  il 
They  cannot  however  maintain  an  action  fur  the  liitie*  \n 
their  own  name  in  any  except  the  spiritual  court. 

The  ooeasions  on  which  a  scouesliation  1»  (oondcd  un 
proceedings  in  the  eourt  of  the  binbop  are  various.  Thvfe 
may  be  a  spquestmlion  where  a  living  is  \-acant  by  d«.-d:!. 
Ill  such  case  the  object  of  the  »c<jue<tration  is  to  j-rovidi- 
for  l!io  expenses  of  supplying  the  cure,  and  to  prcs-rve  tin 
surplus  for  the  succcss<jr.     Where  the  living  is  inia]. 
liia:  K  1  (It  i!.  luyman  will  be  at  the  charge  of  takinj:  it, 
the  sequestration  is  sometimes  addreaied  to  tho  curate  » 
well  as  to  tho  ebttrebwardena.  Whei*  tba  title  lea  U«tiw 
is  in  dispute,  a  ieqiMsiratioii  may  tnue  under  which  %ttal. 
third  party  colleeta  the  fhiila,  and.  after  defbying  ib« 
salary  of  tne  curate  and  other  necessary  expense's  vjf  tin 
benefice,  retains  the  surplus  fur  the  party  who  may  3{  p<-.' 
to  be  lawfully  entilletl.     Tlicii!  arf  m  any  o^casicinK  *L> 
wiieru  the  bishop  actui'j;  ji..lit  l.illj  m  ay  requester  a  Iivir.^ 
as  where  ilic'  p,u-.>nn:i;^<!  hmisc  is  m  decay,  and  the  ixi.-iiui 
bent,  after  due  adniunuion.  which  may  he  maile  bv  tb< 
archdeacon,  fails  for  a  period  of  two  months  to  rep;»ir  tt 
Under  the  statutes  17  Geo,  111,  c.  53.  and  1  and  8  Vw. 
c.  IU6,  the  bt«hop  is  also  empowered  to  sequester  a  livifk^ 
where  the  iucuinbent  fiiils  to  insure  the  p  irsonage  houic, 
or  to  pay  the  principal  and  interest  of  the  money  i»i>-'? 
on  rn:  rtgn-o  under  the  aiiihonty  of  ih act».      T  ■ 
!at;i  i    ;.i  t  also  gives  the  bislMp   Ibe  miujc  authority  y  ^ 
inaiiy  11' 111')  occasions,  as  u!uil  ihr  lucumbeiit  ha*  Wen 
eiigiiged  111  trade,  contrary  lo  the  pnivi»ions  of  that  ai  - 
or  has  failed  to  comply  with  an  order  from  th-.-  l<i»l>  j 
enjoining  residence,  or,  in  case  of  non-tesidence,  has  fiiXt^ 
diilv  to  surrender  to  tho  curate  the  residence  hi»o«e  af4 
eleSe  assigned  to  him  by  the  bishop  under  the  m  t.  &• 
The  payment  of  a  curate^  salary  may  als.i  be  cnfurcid  <  > 
seqiieslraliun.    The  si atutr  rif  contains  a  num'- 

of  regulationsus  lo  ihf  .ipi  1..  atu  ii  >)  ilio  revenues  cylU-civ  . 
under  the  sequestriUiuii 

Sot^uc-slraliuns  founded  on  proceedings  in  the  teiupi«..i 
courts  occur  under  the  following  circumstances: — Tbe  ib^ 
ritf,  the  ordinal^  miuislcrial  officer  of  those  courts,  hae  a<i 
power  to  interfere  with  ecclesiastical  revenues.  TVbeO  a 
judi^ment  therefore  has  been  obUtined  Bfaiut  a  beueAcvd 
clergyman,  and  a  writ  of  levari  or  leri  ftctaa  has  Samuei 
upon  it.  addrtAsed  tu  tin-  sljerilT  wiihin  whose  builiwick  ilw 
benefice  is, and  the«.  k  .  j,yTuaii  has  no  lay  property  up>>n  wbi"  i. 
the  sheriff  can  levy,  he  makes  a  return  that  the  dcfcoJ*:  •. 
is  a  beneficed  clerk  having  no  lay  fee  withm  his  buili»-»rk 
The  plaintiff  maytbensueuutawi'it  of6en  facias.  addroMd 
to  the  buihup,  directing  him  to  levy  the  amount  upoa  tbf 
clergyman's  eeoletiaatiad  goods.  The  bishop  upon  tlis,bj  b« 
registrar,  issues  a  seqoeatrationi  direeling  tho  sequestratao 
to  levy  the  debt  upon  the  litbes  and  other  previa  of  tbe  W 
ncficc;  or  the  plaintiff  niay  sue  out  a  scrj  ic-irari  ficJd^ 
addressed  to  tbe  bishop.   Toe  bishop,  under  these  cucom- 
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ttancci,  is  snid  (o  be  a  kind  of  ecclesiastical  sheriff;  and  tbo 
temptnal  c  urts,  ui  f.it  m  relates  to  hu  duties  as  such 
miius;i  rial  L'tlkvr,  liiivo  ll-.o  |)0\\cr  uTi-r  lum  iiri  itn  y 

liave  over  the  lahcritl,  uiid  liis  dudes  arti  iui-An^nus.  [Hhh- 
KiFF.]  The  sequestration  ougbt  to  be  foM!i«;ili  i  iibhsli.-d 
by  muling  it  in  eburob  during  divine  serviot,  and  aftcr- 
vikU  at  tna  «huvdiH)oar>  The  party  obtaining  it  may,  on 
living  propor  BieiarUy.  nam*  hia  own  ?equ«atrato'».  uud«r 
oithw  of  tlKMtt  vritt  tb*  plaintiff  is  entitled  to  the  growing 
profits,  until  the  wliote  sum  andorwd  upon  it  i»  aatisfiud, 
even  alibough  this  should  not  occur  till  after  the  time  ut 
vtbich  tin-  «rit  11  1  ftuinabli'.  Tl.f  ner-f-saty  I'Xj  inises  of 
iliu sequesiinktiun, ^c.  are  aisuluM.tblo  uivltrilR'  \«rii.  TIte 
lai)ds  ate  bound  from  the  tune  o(  llu-  ikliVLty  <jf  it  Id  tin- 
l*isiiop.  A  sentence  of  se<iue!>ti.itiijii  may  be  appcaiiMi 
ai;anist,  and  during  tbe  lawiul  [tru^ct  utton  of  the  appeal 
tbe  ineuubent  may  tha  profiu.  tiitirn'f  Eceietiasti- 
eai  Lew  ;  Rog»n'»  BackHaHtMl  Za V.} 

Soqucaiation  in  ebanoory  ia  a 'writ  iicaing  out  of  tlie 
fuurl,  directed  to  four  or  more  commissioners,  eii)i>o\K  i mg 
llu-ni  to  enter  into  a  (lufi'iul.uit'i  n-^l  i.itatL>>,  and  to  sctjiiL'^- 
'■Qf  inio  tbeir  uwn  liLiiids  nul  uuly  ihu  rt  ii!si  thereof,  IhU 
il^oall  hiHg04x!>,  ciiaitcls,  and  personal  csuitu  v  iiai-m-vtr,  to 
keep  the  same  until  the  defenuant  has  fully  answered  his 
C'iiiiewpt/  It  is  the  flT*t  process  aKuiost  peers  or  uieu)l>er!i 
of  parliament,  the  Warden  of  tbe  fleet,  or  persona  in  his 
eiutody.  As  regards  other  persoaa,  it  iaauea  upon  the  occa- 
sion of  their  oomnitting  a  eonlenqrt  agiatost  the  court,  by 
kfcpiiig  oat  of  the  way  of  the  teijeant-at-aniu  or  eirapint; 
from  his  custody,  neglecting  to  put  iii  uii  answer,  f.i  liui,'  lu 
perform  a  decree,  &c.  A  conditional  ojdiii  lui  a  sviLjut:*- 
ti.itiuii  IS  obtained  by  application  to  the  court,  founded  on 
an  atlidavu  of  the  facts.  If  a  sufficient  cause  is  nut  »Uo«n 
to  the  contrary,  within  ciirhl  days  after  stfvice  of  tbe  ocder, 
it  wdl  then  be  made  abtoiutei 

A  sequcsiration  binds  frOU  the  lime  of  awarding  it.  not 
froa  the  tine  of  MMUtioa  only.  If,  beibra  it  baa  been 
awarded,  thadolbiidant  baa  ftaudulently  eonvoyeil  away  bis 
'    1.  tha  aeqwrtntioD  may  beawatdod  against  hiraaua  his 

A  B^'qiifstratiou  in  intsni'  )iioi'>  ->,  it  it  hv  fur  a  personal 
<)uty,  determines  by  tbe  dcMtli  ut  the  party  ;  or  the  defcnd- 
iint.  by  clearing  bis  contempt  and  payinj;  tha  eu>l»,  may 
dttohargo  the  aaqueitiation.  Tbe  cummiasioners  un<ler  n 
writ  uf  aequestialion  ham  authority  to  break  upen  doors. 
Wbera  it  ia  npoo  netne  proessa»  it  may  be  executed,  in  tbe 
ease  of  land,  by  making  the  tenants  pay  their  rent  to  tbe 
iL-tratms,  r;r  Ly  .t  s.tlc  of  (jihhIs  sufficient  to  cover  the 

i  ii-ii  raiurs"  expcnais;  bat  '.he  i-aif  niu»t  be  by  ihu  court, 
ii.  1  itiLT  notice.  The  seijuestraturs  must  a<  i-uu:it  for  what 
I'  k'y  tc<-eive, and  bring  the  money  iiUo  court  to  bo  repaid  to 
I  :ie  defendant  on  clearing  h.s  c  on  tempt,  subject  to  their  fees. 
Tile  process  of  ncquestraiion  IS  said  to  have  been  introduced 
by  l>.rd  Bacon.  fCom„        tit.  'Cbanoery,*  D  7;  Y  4.) 

SEQUIN.  [Money.] 

SBrA'GLIO,  properly  xeraii,  the  palaoeof  the  eoiptrur 
of  f '.iii^laiitiiiHpk'  ;  in  this  sense  tbo  word  is  also  applied  to 
the  iMijyfs  u(  t'otL-i^;ii  anihasMidors  resident  at  his  court. 

TIlC  at'i  uV  of  Coilil.illl  mi 'I'Il-  -;;illil3  ill  .1  bruiUil'ul  >ltualp:i), 

I'll  a  head  of  land  proierling  into  tito  sea,  f«>[iii<.rly  >  ;illtd 
Chrysooeras,  or  the  Ilorn  of  Gold,  now  Seragln  1*. ml. 
Tbe  u-ulls  embrace  a  cireuil  of  about  nine  miles,  including 
rorer.il  luosaues,  spactotis  gsidom,  and  buildmgs  capable 
of  aeeomuodatitig  80,0(10  non.  Tho  walls  are  tlanked  at 
uitervab  by  watofa«towen,  and  bavo  several  gates  opening 
0  ihi-  ^ca  ur  to  the  city.  Its  outward  appoaranoo  from  tbe 
>v ;  •.■i  VLTV  tine;  but  from  the  land  side  the  demos  andgilded 
iH.Ia.s  of  itH  various  biKliIiiiLjs  are  ooneouli-'l  friuu  tlie  eve 
■'\  u  loriy  wall.  The  principal  gale,  called  Haln  Huniayuin 
(Si.UluiiL-  Parte),  is  constantly  guardeil  by  a  dtlai  limcnt  of 
tbe  bcHly-guard.  That  part  of  ilic  building  which  is  occu- 
pied bv  (lie  women  of  the  sultan  lias  been  improperly  called 
unnfio,»aA  brniee  tbo  word  has  become  synonymous  with 
Har^m,  an  Arable  word,  meaning  '  sacred  spot,'  or  that  uart 
-jI  the  lu'iNo  where  the  Woman  and  daugbtaia  of  tbe  Ho* 

liomnu  tian^  ri'^iflft. 

SKKAI.  a  lir,'c  buiMln.'  ftr  the  accommodation  of  tra- 
iollcr«,  caininun  in  E«»tern  <  nintries.  The  word  ts  Persian, 
'mI  mean*  in  that  lnnguag«',  '  a  |  ulncc',  ibo  king's  court,  a 
hrgi.  edifice;'  hence  hariviu  t^rai,  by  corruption  rata- 
•  ix^trif,  t.e.  plaee  of  rest  for  caravans.  In  Turkey  ihese 
tiuildiBga  aic  gaaeraUy  caUod  khatu,  from  khdH%  another 
Penian  word,  wluob  baa  a  similar  maaatDg.   In  Taitaiy 


and  India  they  are  simply  called  trrain.  Tin'  nn  Si  ti 
of  these  buildings  is  considered  highly  meniunous  by 
llindu!>  a»  as  Mohuinnu  lans,  who  frequently  ondow 
them  with  rent^  fur  tliuir  support.  [Skkaglio.] 

SERAMlHiRE  is  a  small  town  in  Hmdu-ian,  tjudl  on 
the  western  banks  of  the  Hoogloy  river,  about  I  J  miles 
abow  Calcutta,  in  It"  Ao'  N.  liu.  and  bW"  2f.'  K.  long.  It 
extends  nearly  a  mile  along  tbe  river,  but  in  of  very  snail 
breadth.  This  town  is  built  in  the  European  fashion,  and 
belongs  to  the  Danc^,  who  however  do  not  derive  any  ad- 
vantage from  it,  as  the  commerce  of  Denmark  with  the  East 
Indies  is  small,  and  is  in  irily  cou'i  iittnicil  i:i  tin-  t.i.vn  of 
Trunqucbar  on  the  etmst  of  Ci>i,.tn:;;i<b'l.  Si-iaiup«re  has 
.irijuiied  >iinii,'  celebrity  as  bt  iii;;  tbi*  pnnciiiii!  place  where 
the  missiuuaries  for  converting  the  natives  to  the  Protestant 
religion  bavo  been  cstabliiilicd.  They  have  set  up  a  press,  in 
which  numerous  trantlattons  of  the  Bible  have  been  printed. 
There  is  a  college  for  instructing  youths  in  tbo  Europesa 
and  Asiatic  languages,  in  matbematicB,  and  natuial  piiilo- 
sopby,  and  aUo  a  school  for  the  instruction  of  the  natives, 
wiiati-viT  ii'iigi'U  till)  pi  I  Tlss,  In  1 '21  illis  place  was  almost 
rnnu  d  by  an  cMrri'uiLuary  luundalum  of  the  Hoogley.  Tlie 
tuhabitanle  ai  about  13,00U.  The  Danes  obtained  pO!>gessiun 
of  Seramporc  la  1G76.  It  was  taken  from  them  by  the 
Engli.Nh  duniiK  ihu  \var  between  the  two  countries,  but  was 
reslorid  ul  the  iK-aoe  of  I'll  !.  fl.  ird  Valentia's  I'oyii^es 
Mild  Trui  eU  to  India,  Cri/i<  .\,  -yc. ;  and  Bishop  Helnir's 
Nurratin  qf  a  Jmnujf  through  the  Ufper  iVoniMM 
Indm.  ^ff.) 

SKR  N'riON  (  rji.aTi'uj.  ),  an  eminent  physician  of  Alox- 
anil:ia.  iii  ilic  thud  cculuiy  SC.,  who  belonged  to  the  ^ect  of 
till-  Ivniur.ri,  and  who  SO  much  exten '>-'d  anil  improved  the 
sy:iteui  lit  I'hiiinus,  that  the  invention  of  it  i<t  by  some  authors 
attributed  to  him.    (CeUus,  *  De  Medic.,'  lib.  i..  praefat.) 

Dr.  Moad,  in  his  '  Dl^!^ert.  de  Nuniis  quibiisdam  i  Smvr* 
naeis  in  Medioorum  Ilonnrem  cusis'  (p.5l),bsUeVea  thstno 
was  a  pupil  of  Kraaist  rat  us,  because  bia  namoappoara  upon  a 
medal  discovered  at  Smyrna,  and  because  the  Iblloweit  of 
that  celebrated  aiiuttimii>t  lived  in  that  town ;  but  as  the 
empress  Eudocia  (Violar.  npud  Villoisuii,  '  Anecd.  Grace,' 
tuiii.  i.,  p.  3bl)  roeiilMii-'  a  rhuti)! iciaii  of  Ailia  CniMiunua 
(Jt.rusulc'ui)  in  Pulc&Unc  wiiu  bore  liiu  same  nniiie,  une 
Would  have  quite  as  much  right  (says  SpruiiLri  1 )  tu  ii-(  k(;n 
Serapion  among  tbe  rhetoricians,  if  UadrianV  llic  founder 
uf  the  town  of  iSlio,  had  not  lived  much  later  than  the 
time  of  Serapion. 

Sorapion  wrote  against  Hippocrates  with  much  vebo< 
mence.  and  occupitd  liiuiiielf  almost  exclusively  with  re- 
•■caiclies  into  tbe  nature  of  dru^s.  (Galen,  'Do  Subfigur 
F!m);iiiic,'  cap.  1:!,  ]».  O'^,  fd.  Ha^,) 

t." 'cUus  Aureliaiius  (' De  Moib.  .Aciit.,"  !ib.  ii..  cap.  (l,  p. 
S-J)  ijuotes  his  book  *  Ad  .Secla>,'  find->  fault  with  ilic  tevcro 
remedies  that  he  prescribed  in  '  Angina  i'ectoris,'  and  ro- 
proaohes  him  with  having  neglected  (/i«/«><tc«.  lib. 
iii.,  cap.  A,  p  1 9 A.)  One  may  presume  that  in  those  early 
times  a  great  many  supersiitious  lomedies  WOrO  usod  for 
epilepsy;  for  Serapion,  besides  castoroum^  recommended 
also  the  brmn  qf  the  camel,  the  rennet  of  tbe  «ea>ca1II  irvnd 
V  .'m/;.  lie  e.xcreuivnls  of  tlic  cinr'.di'p,  the  heart  of  the  hare, 
the  blood  of  the  tortoise,  ami  the  lc-iiclt>s  of  the  wild  buar. 
((Joel.  Aurel.,  'De.M'  ib.  (  lu  n  ,'  lib.  i.,  rap.  4.  p.  312.) 
Several  authors  make  mention  ut  some  other  preparations 
and  aatidutfs.  wh:ch  bear  hi*  name,  and  which  are  *<  arc,  ly 
worth  more  than  those  above  mentioned.  (Cclsus, '  De  Me- 
dio,* lib.  v.,  eap.  28,  sect,  17,  p.  3tt7;  Aetius,  tctrab.  ii., 
serm.  ii.,  cap.  96,  ooL  296;  Mieolaos  Myi^us,  'Antidot.,' 
sect.  i..  cap.  66,  col.  375.) 

SF.R.\PIOX,  a  S\r:  in  physician,  called  by  Wiistenfeld 
('  (ic-ch.  dor  Aral'.  .4ciiie'>,  VMu  Ibn  Serapion  Ben  Ibra- 
luiii.  and  cuiiiniiiiily  called  Serapion  Scm  ir.  to  distinguish 
hitu  from  auuiher  physician  of  the  sam«  nauie,  with  whom 
he  is  sometimes  confounded.  Nothing  is  known  of  the  events 
of  his  bfe,  end  tbe  century  in  which  he  lived  is  only  to  be  cal- 
culalnd  from  biabmngouoted  by  Rhazes,  who  died  probably 
A.H.  320  (A.S.  932).  WO  are  toU  bv  the  anonymous  author 
of  tbe  'Arab.  Philosoph.  BiWioth/ quoted  by  Casin  (  Bib 
both.  Aiabl  ,  Hisp.  Escur.,'tom. Up.  28l).tbst 'duode Ro 
Medica  cdida  voUimina,  id  est  Collgettnnem  Magnttttt  IJlbtH 
XII..  et  Collecfintiem  Parvam  L.brls  VIl,  c  inicrlien  ■ 
nam,  utr<«inqiie  Svriaw:  quam  in  Arali  cuin  Scnn-cuM:!  "-on- 
vertcre  Mu-  i  Hi-n  .\lir:ilip:i  Albod-nt 'n.  d  H.  ti  }labliil.' 
We  possiiss  two  works  that  bear  his  name;  one  •itti)  m  MS, 
called  « Af^orismi  Ifapit  Ifommti  da  Msdieina  Practien* 
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(Uri,  'Calal.  Coll.  M!>S.  Orient.  Biblioth.  BodL,'  No. 
598);  t)io  other,  etiiitle*!  Kunmish*  has  been  traiulote'l 
inlo  Latin,  and  published  under  the  various  names  *  Pun- 
dacUB^' '  Aggrteator,'  •  Broviariura,* '  Practirji,"  nnd  "Tli<  ra- 
pwitka  H«tll0aill.*  Dr.  Ru.«scll  (Append,  tj  '  Nat.  Ihist. 
of  Al«n>o*)  Mja  that  tbe  only  MS.  of  Itiia  work  that  Jm  had 
teen  in  tlie  European  catalogues  thit  of  tb«  Baearial 
{Cod.  811).  which  ho\vL\oi-  i  i>ntains  only  a  inian  part  of  it ; 
and  that  ho  had  never  m-  t  with  any  of  this  author's  works 
in  the  F.ail.  'J  hc  ulijci  t  of  the  work  \s  to  <  nllcct  and  put 
together  in  ais  abridged  form  tlic  opinion:!  ot"  ilic  Grvek  and 
Arabic  physicians  concerning  diseases  and  their  treatment 
•A»  Halj?  Abbaa  (' Lib.  Re?..'  Prol.)  rcmarka,*  says  Mr. 
Adamt  (Appendix  to  Barker's  cd.  of  Lcmnrivn,  London, 
1838X  '  he  treats  of  the  cum  of  diaeasea  aolelj  aa  practicable 
by  tnedidne  and  diet,  and  has  entirely  omitted  kggient  and 
opcnUivit  surgrry.  The  list  of  the  eomptainta  of  which  he 
treats  is  far  loss  complete  than  those  of  Rhases,  Haly,  and 
Avicenna,  and  in  particuiar  it  is  itmnrkuMc  iliat  lit  m.ikcs 
no  mention  of  elefi/iariiia.nit,  ivimnsm,  aii'l  di  sfn.\/-\  q/'  the 
rhrnt  and  genital  organ*;  hi-<  dcsi  i iption  dC  \»Hi/lp'j.r, 
us  further  stated  by  llaly,  is  very  incoini'l'  ic  '  Dr.  Fremd 
rcniiu  ks  {'  Hist,  of  Physic'  voUil,  p.  42),  that  he  often  tran- 
scribes out  of  Aleaanoer  TraUianus.  an  author  with  whom 
few  of  the  other  Arabie  writers  seem  to  have  been  much  ac- 
quainted.' A  fuller  account  of  Serapton't  medical  epioions 
may  bo  seen  in  Freind  (/oc.  ci/.).  Halter  (*  Biblioth.  Med. 
Pra (  t..  torn,  i.,  p.  443),  and  Sprengel  ('Hiit.  de  la  Med..' 
torn.  II.,  p.  i'7). 

The  first  ediiirtii  of  liis  work  mentioned  by  Choulant 
(•  Handbuch  der  Biiciicrkundc  fiir  die  Aeltere  Mcdicin')  is 
iho  traoislatiun  by  Gcrardus  Cremoncnsis,  printdl  in  black 
letter  in  double  coluuns,  fol..  Venct.,  I  iri>,  by  Rainaldus 
NovioBiannsisAlenMnnus.  with  the  title.  'Jo.  fil.  Scrapionis 
Opera,  s.  Breviariam  etfli  et  (SeT»pioni»  Junioris)  Liber  Af* 
gregatus  in  Mcdicinia  Simplteibus  ex  trand.  Sim.  Januentis 
iiiior]U(.'ie  .Muaam .Tud  icviToi tiinsli'n~i, etc'  Tlielast  edition 
iii«uliunc4  b)  Choulant  is  a  tejii  iul  uf  the  translation  of  An- 
dreas Alpagus  (which  wai  first  published  in  1488.  ful,,  Kor- 
rar.),  Vcnet.,  1550.  fol..  with  the  title.  'Jo.  fil.  SLiapmnis 
Practica,'  &c.,  and  with  the  work  of  i!u>  \i)li!ii;ct  SLrapi  »n 
in  the  same  volume.  Albnnu^  Torinus  published  an  edition 
(Basil.,  1343.  fol.).  with  ilic  title. 'Jani  Damasccni  Thera- 
peulica.  Metbedi  Lib.  VIU'  &c..  which  alteration  of  the 
■nthor's  name  has  increased  the  eonfusion  that  already  ex- 
isted respecting  hiro.  An  extract  from  his  work  is  printed 
in  Fernel's  (>)llcction  of  the  Greek.  Latin,  and  Arabic 
writers  '  Do  Febrib.is.'  Vmct ,  1  jTC.  t  A. 

SERAPION,  conuiiiiiily  >;iUid  Surapion  Junior,  to  dis- 
linguibh  him  from  IhL'  piccL  lui,',  an  Arabian  pliy!,in;iu  of 
whom  nolhint;  is  kno«tu.  He  must  certainly  have  lived 
aDer  Iba  Wafid  (commonly  called  Albengiiei\t  or  Abcn- 
gueOt).  since  be  quotes  bim,  and  as  that  author  died  .\.ti.  460 
(A  O.  I0G8IK  Serapioo  may  perhaps  be  placed  at  the  end  of 
tbe  QlVh  century  afler  the  Ile-^ira.  or  the  eleventh  after 
Christ.  There  remains  a  work  by  hiin.  '  Do  Simplicibus 
'lic  uiUMr.i^,'  of  which  there  is  an  Arabic  MS.  in  ilie  li  d- 
Uiau  Libiuij  at  Oxfonl  (Uri.  'Catal.  MSS.  Oricai.,'  Pso. 
.')9"»,  but  which  has  only  Ix^cn  publi^hu  l  m  u  l^tin  trans- 
luiion.  'This  is,' says  Mr.  Ailaras  (Appendix  to  Barker's 
I.,«tnpriea',  L.uid.,  IS3S),  'one  of  the  most  important  works 
of  Arabic  medical  litciaHire,  and  contains  a  uscfid  com- 

iicndium  of  all  the  most  interesting  information  on  this 
load  in  the  writings  of  Dioscoridea  and  Galen,  with  sonic 
additional  remarks  by  himself  and  the  older  Arabie  autho- 
rities; tho  mo'.t  origmal  part  of  it  is  the  Introduction,  in 
which  lie  classinus  substances  according  to  their  medicinal 
properties,  ami  gives  an  ingenious  ilisM  ri  iti  n)  (in  I'n  ii-  a  - 
1ion».  On  the  .vholc.  lie  has  made  very  ft-w  a  l  liinjiis  to 
the  articles  in  the  Materia  Medica  of  the  Grii'k>,  and  in- 
deed somettmcs  gives  to  hts  Grecian  masters  credit  for  the 
discoveqr  of  certain  medicinal  substances,  for  which  it  would 
rather  appear  that  we  are  indebted  to  his  countr^peD. 
Thus,  in  his  diapter  on  Serina,  be  quotes  Paulas  iBginela, 
il>ut  seemingly  by  mistake,  for  no  account  of  Ibis  Jpoigatirc 
is  DOW  to  be  found  in  the  works  of  the  latter.  Where  all 
is  mostly  unexceptionable,  and  there  is  nothing  remarkably 

•  rhf  wont  Kuntuwb  U  lira*  rxi>l»iiiril  in  III*  Kmvm  i  '  KnnaiMliat  an  U«> 
losU  t»9m  wUrb  tt«  hiii.s«bM*|ii*<Ml  «kran«il«iM.*  Tlw  nwriw  «f  tha  wnr<i 
hrrt  appmri  to  IM  a  hoek  of  «alt*r«tmn  of  nrtpa*  m4  i^WrraUim  mMeh  a 

liIiy.Mn.tu  lllikr.  .t'ilin!?  H>«  rt<nt-c  lift. I.  yt  ..tin',  U-»«t  "I  l(l<!  rniiirfr*Uull 
n(  llM?  wijrk*  "f  Ihi-  r.  'Ir  (■•fit  yh}^  <'..»'!.••>  i  .n.  tf.jj.f'-ialiv,  »  lio  aio  lil.'iiti.tfrpil 
tu  tti<-  wotk  ><r  IHn  Abi  U»,<iiit«,  ntni-r>t  mut  it  mm!  Io  lian  rumjvwi  « 
Kmiviuli.  TTnf  »orlt  ti  mliaMy  <wiw«t  IwSi  <ewli>  wwlitsli —n—'IO 
otUw*.-  (>  tt«  uy  tba  lb».  Wttnsn  CanMa,lsilw' AiMic  tamil.') 


^)i•i^'iI\nl,  it  !■>  (linicuU  to  piiliit  iMit  any  $ul>j<  <  i  «luch  •* 
hanilk'fl  in  a  iii^rc  intcr<»''iiiu'  ii.aiiti<"r  than  ilp'  nilu  rv.  I 
wuulil  vufcr  limv  I",  er  U>  his  account  tit  Xjiiil!-. :  li>-  s-tw  tt..it 
the  yimm  scitlitieum  ts  given  as  a  laxitlne  hi  levers,  umI 
in  dropsy  as  a  diuretic,  to  remedy  indigestion,  fur  juundlieB 
and  tormina  of  tho  belly,  for  an  old  cough,  astbma,  nnl 
spitting  of  blood,  and  fw  cleansing  the  bieest  of  ftese  Ihw 
mours ;  and  fiirbids  llie  ttieof  it  wbea  there  is  an  ul<»r  in  an 
mtemnl  organ.*  There  are  howoTor  abundant  pruoGi  of  hm 
<:rL'<!uliiy  and  love  of  th.-  nuuu  llipus  in  bis  acc-unls  of  th« 
Iji.'/oar  (cap,  396,  p.  a.1.  (liaiuolid  (cap.  .j  'l,  p.  lH7,  k». 

a>i'lialtus  (cap.  17",  p.  117.  a.),  ficc.  "  .Anibt  i,'  »a\N  ti- 
(cap.  l'J6,  p.  160),  'grows  in  the  sea  like  oiushrooots  oa 
land.  In  China  there  arc  some  persons  solely  enzagrd  in 
fishing  for  this  substance.  That  which  lloals  on  tne  is 
swallowed  by  the  w  hale,  and  quickly  causes  its  death,  miesi 
the  animal's  body  is  openedi  iha  best  amber  is  fiMnd  naar  tlui 
vortebfsl  eolumn,  and  the  worst  in  the  stomach.* 

The  first  edition  of  ihiA  wnrk  rrwritionrd  Iiv  Cl»Mi'.aiit 
('  Hamlbiich  der  Biichc:  kuiidc  fiii  iliu  Actici  c  Mi-i!a.n  >  »i» 
puMi-lidl  at  .Milan.  1473,  fol.  in  black  letter,  uuh  the  tillc, 
'Libi-r  Ser»pu>nisai:grrgatusin  MedicinisSimphi-tbus.  Iraos- 
latioSimonis  Januensis  intcrptvto  Abraham  Judaco  Tortuo- 
siens!  de  Arabico  in  Latinum.'  The  last  edition  montiocKtl 
by  him  was  publi»hed  at  Venice,  1652.  fol.,  with  the  tiUe, 
'  Serapion  de  Simplie.  Medicaro.  Uistoria  Libri  VU ,  NieaL 
Mulono  inierprete.*  It  has  been  eflen  printed  in  fbe  same 
volume  with  the  work  of  the  elder  Serapion,  as  for  s  lunR 
time  thoy  were  supposed  to  be  written  by  the  »amo  per»un. 

SP!UA'PIS  ( Ui'rrtmr  I  \va-  atl  K^-ypliiii  liiiiint).  .Atninj^ 
the  Greuk  wriii'i^  «  h"  inrntion  Inui.  soir.i'  •■(•riMtler  htm  lo 
be  the  same  \\:\.\\  Osnis;  ntlurs  ihuik  tliat  he  waK  \\sm 
same  as  DioiivsuK,  Pluto,  Aminon,  Zeus,  or  Pan.  (Diod.« 
i.  -25  :  Plul.,  De  It.  et  Ot„  p.  36 1.  &c.)  The  name  Setn|ria 
is  probably  of  Egyptian  origin,  and  aignided,  aeeoidiDw  to 
Plutarch,  'joy'  (.xfpfioovyti}.  Macrobraa  tSat^HnAo' 
tificb  this  go<l  with  the  sun.  The  impossibility  of  rcconcilme 
the  accounts  respecting  the  antienl  Egyptian  Serapts  and 
tliDse  rc'-iiLTtin;;  a  iliviiiity  "f  the  saiiif  tianio  wlio^-c  wo:  »h(p 
bfcanu-  \i-iy  ^ciicia!  at  a  latur  periwl,  has  led  Jabbiii^Wy 
( J'linl/ieori,  i.)  Id  "listin^uish  two  goils  of  the  uamo  .f 
.Serapts,  an  nniienl  and  a  more  recent  one.  The  ontient  S«- 
rapis,  according  to  him,  represents  the  sun  in  tbe  v-iotrr 
signs  of  tbe  zodiac ;  and  at  the  same  time  the  god  of  the 
swelliitg  Nile,  and  as  such  be  bore  a  calatbus  on  hta  bmd 
to  indicate  tho  rich  harveit  produced  by  the  fertilising  h>* 
undation  of  the  Nile.  He  had  temples  tSerapcia)  in  scrtral 
parts  of  Egypt;  tho  most  antient  «as  ib.it  d  Minip};!-.  I  ■ 
others  were  erected  at  Thebes  and  Alc.xatiJrm.  Tlw  imtu 
in  which  th<!  god  w  as  i  epreseuted  is  described  by  MarrobiuiL. 

Tho  worsliip  ot  the  more  recent  Serapis  was  said  to  hatir 
been  introduced  inlo  Egypt  fn>m  Sinope  in  the  rvisn  of 
the  first  PiolcmsEUs  (Piu't.,  Zte  Jt.  ct  ()*.;  Tariff  iittt, 
iv.  84) ;  It  was  adopted  in  leversl  parts  of  Greeos^  m 
at  Athens  (Paus..  i.  Ii<.  4).  at  Cone  in  BiBOtisi.  mid 
at  Syracuse.  (Cic,  c.  Verr^  n.W.'i  When  a  tegular  n- 
terrinii-o  Ijctweeii  Egypt  and  Rome  became  esieblis.he<l 
*(>i:u'  I'lr.  ale  Romans  erected  altars  lo  Serapis  and  oib«T 
F.^;\'|'li:in  ih  iin-s.  But  in  68  n.c.  ihf  K  -ntin  't  raSe  forKnIc 
the  worship  ol  liic  Egyptian  gods,  aiul  cnderod  ilictr  aluir\ 
and  temples  to  be  dctnidishiHl.  (Dion  Cass.,  xl.  47.)  Tli« 
people  however  seem  to  have  been  so  much  taken  with  tbt 
Egyptian  gods,  that  iho  i*ummand  of  tbe  senate  wim  larf- 
fectuol.  and  new  temples  were  ioOB  erected,  so  that  in  ihw 
year  50  R  c.  the  senate  issued  a  second  decree  that  tbe  ftm- 
pies  thould  be  demolished.  (Dion  Cass.,  xln.  26  ;  VaJ. 
Max..  i.  3,  3.)  But  in  43  u.c.  the  M-naie  was  obliged  u 
al'.iiW  tlir  tun'j'lii)^  o!  a  lirw  ti-inj'lo  nf  I>:.<i  ninl  S/:  jpit  ir, 
llie  Ciivu-'.  hlamiiiius  (Ut.'ii  fas-...  xKii.  10).  a:i'l  hcn(«- 
forth  their  worshi]>  rcmaine  l  unm  ib-itd.  Tin*  leini  le  wt< 
magnificently  adorned  by  the  emperor  Alexander  S«rtefm. 
(Lamprid.,  Al.  Set:,  '2C,.)  Serapis  was  consideied  tki 
Romans  as  the  god  of  the  healing  art.  and  he  was  snniwd 
to  euro  sick  persons  if  they  passed  a  night  in  hts  teaDfis. 
(Cic.  Dti  Divtn.,  ii.  59 ;  Varto,  ttvgm.^  p,  S7c,  Bip.)  Tbe 
head  of  Serspis  is  represented  in  many  antient  works  of  jn  . 

r<  iiiires  arc  peculiarly  nidd  and  soft,  but  are  expr>?w« 
of  a  lujsterious  reserve.  On  the  Kgyptinn  monuments  ry» 
figure  has  yet  been  discovercl  ulm-b  iiii..'ht  witii  i-v::>  -Ay 
be  regavdi'd  as  a  rcprcsciitalioii  of  .Serapis.  At  Atcxaudyva 
the*  wur>liip  of  Serapts  «as  abolished  in  the  reign  uf  TItMK 
dosius  tbe  Great,  by  tbe  archbishop  Iheophilas.  iSesdi^ 
9.  V,  S^pav<c.} 
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•SKlilCNA  1)K.  a  wor^l  aili>if:c4  from  llie French  t^r'mnde, 
which  i«  dc't .M'll  rn>tn  llu'  I  ali;u)  aricl  Spanish  terenala,  » 
Icrm  formv  1  from  the  Latin  serenus,  clear,  ierenc.  A  sere- 
nide  is  propL-i  ly  moftie  pcrrormcd  in  the  opon  air  on  a 
HiMM  night,  but  it  geoerallv  iMtricted  to  a  miuical  per> 
lbrai«ac«  girm  at  night  bya  lorer  to  his  mittrcMttiidor  ber 
iriiiJo\T.  Th«  fpnagot  Mrrna-'Iea  is  little  prMtiied  except 
by  iho  Spanfsh  and  Italians,  who  generally  on  Ihmc  occs- 
smis  UM-  the  Ruit:ir  a*  an  acrn:n]iiuiimi'nt  lu  tlit'ir  sonj^s. 

SEKE'NUS,  AULUS  SEFllMIUS,  a  Roman  yoH. 
Sliiik^  of  tlio  aaticnts  call  liini  merely  Sltlmius,  ami  otlicis 
merely  Hfptttniui ;  and  from  this  ctrcum'^taiirc  :t  li  i«  been 
inforrod  by  some  modern  trholars  that  lhe$e  two  names  be- 
long 10  two  individual*  (Wernsdorf.  Ihet.  Lai.  Mtn„  ii^  p. 
217.  Sic.) ;  but  Marius  Virtorinus,  Tcrentianualfauru^  and 
StdoBiiia  Anollinarit  freqiMntlr  eall  bin  \h  hm  tva  namca, ' 
Seplimln*  Solvniai,  anil  iheralbro  iladde  the  question.  He 
a  contemporary  of  Tcruntianu*  M:iurus  and  uf  Martini 
(EpinX;  87t,  ati'l  must  cnnscviuenily  bnvc  livi-d  ni  or 
^horiiy  aft<ir  the  rtiRU  of  Vc'ipasiaii.  Of  tbe  rircntuslnnres 
•  if  Ill's  life  nothing  !•!  known  wiili  rcrtainty.  8i»nic  modern 
>'-holars  have  suppose  d  lliul  the  fifih  noem  in  the  fourth  book 
uf  the  Syh  ae  ot  Statius  ts  addressed  to  Scptimius  Scrcnus, 
iaall  that  is  mentioned  or  the  person  addressed  in  that  poem 
appears  to  be  jtut  what  might  b«  expected  in  a  poet  like 
StrenusT  But  the  MS.  reading  in  Statiitt  it  not  Betenua,  but 
Soverua;  and  conaeauentlj  the  whole  biography  of  Serenus, 
which  has  been  maae  up  out  of  that  poem,  is  uncertain  in 
till!  hi^!iL-st  degree.  The  only  lliinc^e  ki>o-,v  of  Inm  is,  that 
he  »*s  ail  c\lreme  admirer  of  cuuntryiifw,  for  ii  is  the  rountty 
with  all  »t»  charms  that  form  4  ilie  subject  of  his  pocnis,  wlm  li 
ho  published  under  the  title  of  '  Opuseula  Ruralia.'  Of 
these  poems  only  a  few  fragments  baTs  been  preserved  by 
the  aatient  grammarians.  They  arc  however  suflicient  to 
^l)uvr  that  Serenus  was  a  lyric  poet  of  very  great  talenta. 
Tbe  poem  called  'Mimtuni/  which  has  frequently  been 
printed  topiether  whh  the  works  of  Virgil,  is  ascribed  by 
Wcins<1orf  lo  Serenus;  ;iiid  '  Cop;i,'  anoihcr  work  of  (lie 
>jrae  kjiiil,  has  likewise  bec'n  altnbutt-d  lo  S>Mrniis  hy  s<jme 
modern  scholars.  Tercntianus  Muurus  {Dr  M^lriK.  p.  2  123, 
Putsch.)  mentionit  another  poem  of  Serenus,  which  is  called 
'  Falisra,*  and  which  probably  conlnined  adescriptioDof  the 
conntrj  life  in  tbe  district  of  tbe  Faliseane.  In  this  poem 
be  ued  »  peeuliar  kind  of  vene.  coneieting  of  three  dactyls 
and  warn  pifrrbie ;  and  thie  metie  is  by  Tenntianus  calud 
wmtrun  Pititewm,  and  the  poet  himwlf  Faliscus. 

Comparo  the  Essay  of  Wcmsdorron  Siri-mis,  in  hh'  Ph^(. 
Lat.  Mi/inrcs.'  ii.,  p.  247,  &c. ;  and  the  collection  offrag- 
menu.  including  th«*iIoretuiii'aiidtbe*Cbpa,MntbeaaiBe 

Tol..  p.  -254  298. 

SERENUS  S.VMO'NICUS  (QUINTUS).  sometimea 
caUed  Sammonicus  SaasiitQa,  tbe  name  of  two  petrtmis, 
Ihtber  Mul  son,  who  lived  in  the  tbtideenloryof  the  Chris- 
liaa  iBca.  The  father  wrote  a  number  of  works  in  verse, 
whieh  Gela  and  Alexander  Serernt  road  with  pleasure 
<Spartian.,  I'it.  Ant.  Gel.,  p.  l"f",,  cd.  Puis,  ito..  11,03 ; 
l.araprid.,  f'ila  Sever.,  p.  J 16):  but  ho  wis  put  10  death 
'j)  order  df  Carnfalla.  (Sp.uiinn..  I  it.  Ciiineall.,  p.  128. 
t'ompare  C«»auh ,  in  Scrifit.  ihsl.  .-fui:,  p.  'i<jo,  428.) 
Tho  son  was  tu!or  to  the  j'ounaer  Cloirluui,  to  whom  he 
left  in  legacy  his  fathers  rich  library,  consi<sting  of 
^ixly-two  thousand  volumet.  (JuL  Ospitolin.,  I'it.  Gor- 
ditm.  //.» p.  235.)  We  have  no  neaaa  of  deciding  which 
of  the  t«w  is  the  author  of  the  Latin  poem  that  we  pos- 
sess under  this  name,  entitled  '  De  Me<licina  Pr.x- 
cupta  Sulubcrrima ;'  for  while  the  more  antient  writers 
a^rnhe  it  I<>  liu!  father,  the  moremoili  i  n  {>' s;.  Murs^njini 
:>:td  Ackcrraann)  rousider  it  to  be  the  w«rk  of  tbe  ion.  Ii 
cuiisiKts  of  eleven  )iu:idred  and  fifteen  liexamcter  lines,  di- 
vided in  to  sixty-fivu  chapters,  nhicli  treat  of  various  ditieases, 
with  their  remedies.  Now  awl  then,  but  very  rarely  (says 
Spren^el).  does  Serenus  show  that  be  bad  reOeoted  on  the 
mture  and  more  remote  causes  of  diaessei,  aa  for  example 
when  he  attributes  dropsy  to  obstructions  of  the  spleen 
and  Kvcr  (cap.  27,  v.  498).  Ho  sometimes  gives  sound  ad- 
vice tipii:i  the  treaimont  of  diseases,  and  even  t;ives  Ins 
o{>inioii  against  lisc  incantations  emplovetl  in  the  nire  of 
fevers  (cap.  51,  v.  9J8).  Notwithsiaiiding  this,  he  every- 
wht-ru  sliuvrs  himself  a  zealous  dulundcr  of  tho  prejudices  of 
his  time ;  lie  allW  ts  a  particular  veneration  for  the  numbers 
three,,  eeveo»  and  nine,  and  reoommenda  tbe  use  of  magical 
cnaiaieton.    For  lbs  cara  of  tbe  spscies  of  iniermittaiit 


fever  calleil  .'j^i.rpir^iuir,  or  double  tertian,  ho  recommends 
the  use  uf  the  famous  Alnvoutabra,  of  Xrliirb  be  gives  the 
foUewIng  deseriplion  (cap.  SS»  v.  9^14.  et  teq.) 

•  Inu-riMt  cliartst.  qiiroi  ,1   ii  ir  AimtrADOim*. 
Sipj-iuii :  ot  tubier  rt- |wti.,  m^I  fletralie  Mtnuao^ 
r.K  m»:\t  ali|iM  Magit  4r«tai  »l««M«lafifaris 
.>^iniriiiT,  •|<marai|«ri«nm, «( eetm  ten. 

noorriaaarMtamMdnliitlllmtMMk  . 
in*  Um  aaaii  «alla»  M«aira  mttmW^' 

thus  IbnDing  an  equilateral  triangle  in  tiiis  manner;— 

A   B   R    A   C  A    D    A   B    R  A 
ABRACAD  .VBR 
ABRACADAB 
ABRACADA 
A   B   R   A   C    A  D 
A   B   R   A   C  A 
A  B  R  A  C 
A  B  R  A 
A  B  R 
A  B 
A 

For  further  Information  respeettnar  this  majtieal  word, 
see  Du  Cann,  Qbutar.  Med  H  Inf.  Latin.,  cil.  Paris.  1840 ; 
Hofmann,  Lex.  Univ. ;  Sprengcl,  Hitt.  de  la  Med.,  tom.  ii., 
p.  147;  C.  Steph..  Did.  Hist.,  Sce^  pi.  8»  edit.  N.  Llo^; 

Oer.  Jo.  Voss.,  Op.,  t.  5,  p.  24. 

The  flr.it edition  of  the  IVn  in  of  Sereiuii,  ncroi  rlint^  to  QlOU- 
\in\{,Handbuch,^'e.y,  was  printed  xine  Inmetanrm,  in  4 to.. or 
large  8vo..atMiIan,inblack  letter,  before  the  year  1484.  This 
edition  is  very  scarce,  and  u  said  by  Panser  {Annal,  T^ptffr., 
ToL  il,  p.  $SS)to  have  been  printed  at  Rome.  Tbe  next  cdi> 
lion  (containing  also  Rhemnius  Fannins,  *  Oe  Pionderibus  et 
Mensurts*)  is  that  of  Leipsig,  I5I5,  4to. ;  the  two  best  are 
that  li\  KeuclK'niuSjAmslel.,  1662,8vo.(reprinte<l  irOG,8vo.); 
and  ihal  by  Ackermann,  fjps..  1 78(i,  8vo.  The  poem  has 
also  been  frequently  pi  inted  with  CeUns,  and  is  roiiiained 
in  several  collections  of  medical  works,  e.g.  the  Aidtne.  Ve- 
net.,  1547.  ful. ;  that  of  H.  Stephens,  ParL<s  1567,  fol.;  and 
that  of  Rivinus,  Lips.,  1754,  8vo. :  it  is  also  inserted  with 
copious  notes  in  P.  Burmann's  '  Poctm  Latini  Minonai* 
Leid„  173l,4<o.  Mttcb  historical  and  critical  infcnaatioti 
is  to  be  fcund  in  *  J.  Bapt.  Morgagni  Epistolm  in  Serenum 
,  55amr)n:cum,'  Patav.,  I  7'.' I,  h%o..  whu  li  are  reprinted  in  seve- 
ral edition-^  of  Celsus.  and  also  in  '  Mortrapin  Opusciila  Mis- 
cillanea,'  W'nci.,  I  JTi  1,  fol.  See  al>o  C.  G.  Gruiier, '  A'arini 
Lectioiies  iii  Q.  St^reaum  Samonicuui,  e  Cudao  Vratisla- 
viensi  decerplae,"  Jenro,  1782,  4lo..  pp.  32  ;  and  C.  G.  Gniner, 
'Var.  Lert.  in  Q.Ser.  S  im.,  cx  Nicol.  Marescalci  Enchiridto 
excerpia-.'  Jena-,  I'^OJ,  4lo. 

8BUG£LU  JOUANN  TOBIA&  a  Swedish  artist,  en- 
tilled  to  a  high  rank  among  the  wmtpton  of  the  last  and 
present  century,  was  born  at  Stockholm,  Srpienil.or  ?,  1 74P. 
\le  was  originally  apprenticed  as  a  stonemason,  and  was 
eniployel  umoMf;  the  workmen  at  tho  time  the  royal  palace 
Was  luuldiii;^,  when  ins  dih  :ruf'u  and  intellitronco  attracted 
the  Iiolicc  of  I.'ArchrM'niie,  a  Freneh  sriilptof,  «lu>  titok 
bim  to  Parts  us  his  pupil  in  1756.  Wiiile  m  that  capital, 
he  assisted  hi'i  master  in  modelling  the  statues  of  Guslavus 
Vasa  andGoslavus  Adolphus;  and  in  1767  heoblainedn 
travelling  pernuen,  and  visited  Rome,  where  he  continued 
for  about  ten  years.  On  L'ArehivSque's  death  in  I77f>, 
(lusiavus  III.  bestowed  on  him  the  appointment  and  pen- 
sion  viliieh  had  hecn  cnj  ))cd  Ly  ihut  nrlist,  and  aftorwaids 
look  him  with  him  in  his  ji.uii ney  to  Il.ily  in  i7S4.  One  of 
his  earliest  works  of  note  wiis  Ins  statue  of  Otlir\ades, 
which  obtained  iiiit  reception  into  the  Atademie  des  Beaux 
Arts  at  Paris,  a  masterly  performance,  now  in  the  royal 
museam  at  Stockholm.  Among  his. other  sin^dc  statue^ 
the  most  eelebntcd  arc— Diomedcs  can)ii);;  oil  tho  Pattap 
dium  (now  in  possession  of  tbe  earl  of  Sfarewsbury);  & 
Venus  Callipyga  (in  the  palace  at  Stodibolm);  Cerea  whh 
a  torch  in  her  hand  seeking  Proserpine;  a  Nymph  rising 
from  a  hath  ;  an  i  a  Faun,  whirh  last  is  esteemed  his  chef- 
d  (i'u\re  in  his  works  of  tins  <  la'S,  so  masterly  is  the  e\pre>- 
Mi-n  he  has  thrown  into  iXoa  figure.  IIis  principal  giuups 
an  -Psycho  bending  over  Cupid  with  her  lamp;  Oxeu- 
•tjeroa  dwlating  the  exploits  of  Guslavus  Adolpbtis  to 
the  UuworHieloty;  and  Han  and  Venua.  Among  Ua 
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works  in  broaw  ar«  a  eoloiaal  (tatue  of  Gastavus  III., 
•fovcn  feet  higli;  and  the  monamrat  to  Dcs  Cartes,  exe- 
cHted  at  the  command  of  that  nonarch  for  th«  Adolph- 
Fradorik's  chtnwh  at  Stockholm^   The  «aro«  church  wm 

contains  what  it  universally  alloved  tu  be  not  only  SergcU's 
toiuter- piece,  but  one  of  the  most  aublime  and  admirable 
productions  of  modern  sculpture,  namely,  the  large  bas- 
rclmf  over  the  altar  representing  the  Resurrection.  Tho 
figure  of  Christ  rising  from  the  touib  is  beyond  all  praise- 
it  ia  superhuiaaD  and  truly  ccleittiDl.  The  sole  drawW-k  on 
tho cpeetatOf's admiration  at  c<iiiK  ii  is  thut  so  ex- 

quiaite  »  perliBf BMIIM  abould  be  only  modelled,  initead  of 
beiof  oxeeuled  in  iDwUe.  Among  a  variety  of  other  mrks, 
including  scvural  busts  of  distinguished  persons,  the  poets 
Bellman  and  Kellgren,  &c.,  may  be  mentioned  the  mauso- 
leum to  LinniL-us  in  the  calholr.il  i  f  I'p•^:^l;». 

After  suffering  from  nitLicks  of  I'uu  gout,  and  al«o 

from  continued  !  '.v  ta-s  if  -l  uiu  mil  i1( -^imndoncy,  Sergetl 
died  at  Stockhol;n,  l-V'.iruiiry  ifith,  1!j14.  He  was  never 
married,  consequently  left  no  offspring,  at  least  not  legiti- 
mate; although  Madaiue  d'Ehrenstrom  spcaka  of  bis  son 
'  M.  Oustave  do  Ser^ll ;'  but  he  left  a  auoeeMW  to  his 
talenta  and  bb  Ibaw  m  his  pupd  Byttrom,  one  of  the  moat 
eminent  sculptors  now  living. 

SE'RCIUS  I.,  n  Syrian  by  birlh,  succeeded  Conon  in  the 
SCO  of  R'liiK",  A  ll.  i,s7.  Two  candidates  for  the  see,  a  priest 
called  Tliemluri'  ati^l  u1m>  ihu  an  hdeacon  P.i cai-li  of 
whom  had  iiumuruUB  |i;irtiiiiias,  viere  on  the  puini  uf  coining 
to  blows,  when  tho  principal  citizens  and  officers  of  the  gar- 
rison, in  order  to  avoid  a  tumult,  proposed  to  Hcct  Scrgiub, 
who  had  aci^uired  a  reputation  for  i>ic(y  and  Ic. ailing.  Tho 
propoml  beiof  adopted  by  many  of  the  deigy,  iergiui^ 
eKorted  \ff  •  nvmoroua  retinue,  vaa  taken  to  th«  Lalona 
ohurch,  the  doors  of  which  Were  broken  open,  and  those  of 
the  opiMsito  or  Thowlure's  faction,  who  had  fortified  them- 
sdvus  in  It,  btiri},'  dtiMii  out,  Ser^Mis  wan  ihaired,  and 
TliL'O'ldn?  \v:i«i  one  >,jt'llii.'  fuit  tu  i;ilutc  liiui  as  jHUiliff.  Pax- 
clial  d:d  ibe  same  afterwards,  hcin^  forced  to  it  by  the  uuil- 
tiiinKv  Uefore  Cnnon'a death*  Pa»chal  had  promised  a  sura 
of  inoiioy  to  the  Exaratt  of  Rawnna,  who,  as  the  represen- 
tative of  tho  Byzantine  empwror  io  Italy,  bad  the  right  of 
giving  or  withholding  his  sanctfon  to  tm  electioa,  and  the 
money  bad  been  civen  tx  the  ptirpowof  Mcarins  his  con- 
annt.  The  Vxareh  John  tamo  lo  Rone,  and  finding  ihut 
Rv  I  i;iu-,  h  i  1  Lfcn  cl.-r;-  d  by  the  majority,  recjucsled  linn  to 
pa)  tiuu  uh.u  h.td  proinisid,  and  upon  Ser-,;ius  de- 

niurrint».  tho  Exarch  took  several  valuables  from  liic  liurch 
of  St.  I'otor.  Paschal  was  occiised  of  sorcery,  tried,  and 
sentenced  to  be  degraded  and  confined  in  a  monastery, 
where  he  died.  One  of  the  Gri»t  transactions  of  Scrgius  viis 
to  baptize  Ccdwnllu,  king  of  tho  West  Saxons,  who  had 
«om«  to  Rome  for  that  purime.  He  alio  contributed  to  the 
dimiilon  of  CiirntianitT  in  saxony  and  other  oountn'n  hr 
means  of  missionaries.  In  7'Ji  the  emperor  Justinian  11. 
aK«erotdod  a  general  council  at  Constunliiiople.  which  beiiij; 
held  in  a  hall  of  the  palace  which  wns  surinounie<l  by  a 
dome,  •trulleum.'  has  been  styled  'Conctliiiin  in  Trullo.' 
It  has  also  hccn  cnlU  i!  (J;iiin  sextum,  as  being  supplumen- 
tanr  to  the  fifth  end  sixih  atoumenic  councils,  winch  had 

BiSlialied  no  canons  of  discipline  or  leliitious  oeremoniea. 
le  eounoil  *io  Irullo'  wat  purpoiely  assembled  to  supply 
tbit  deifloienoy;  one  hnndrea  and  fitlfy  bishops  were  present 
M  it,  and  it  paaeed  mora  than  one  hundred  caimns  on 
matteni  of  discipline  and  roremoniee.  tix  of  which  being  in 
oi>pcsitii)ti  !ii  tin-  practice  of  the  Wei-tern  or  R  lu  iti  chun  h,  i 
tiie  '  iMUicil  u.is  not  approved  of  by  Scrtpua,  ulth'ni^li  liii  ' 
!i>;,';iti'  wil  l  lUti-ivk'd  tin-  council  hail  I'lHiciirn  1  in  it,  (3.'ie  | 
oi  (lie»e  canons  enacted  that  mariatd  candidates  tor  Slie 
priesthood  mi^^ht  retain  their  wives  after  tbdr  ordination. 
There  were  also  some  points  uf  dogma  concerning  the  two 
natures  of  Christ  and  the  Viigin  Mary,  in  wbieb  the  eouncil 
and  the  pope  did  not  agree.  4uatinian,  irriiated  at  the  op- 
poeition  of  Serifius,  sent  Zaehariaa,  his  proio<<pataiiu<,  ur 
|»oneral  in-chief.  to  Rome  with  orders  i  >  m  rest  Sorgius  and 
hrinn  him  prisoner  to  Coiistantinopie.  Uut  the  garrij^oll  of 
the  Hxiircli  H  rur  ;  .  k  the  pope's  part,  and  Zaiku  i  i*  was 
obliged  to  u»ku  iL'tuge  111  the  pope'*  npftrtTnirnts,  from  whclii  c 
he  wns  sent  back  Mifely  to  Gn  i  -  A  m  \  dmion.  hcodc<l 
by  l^'otilius,  one  of  his  t^enCTuU,  tuuk  [  I  u^o  at  Constan- 
tinople soon  after,  when  Juatinian  Was  seized,  niutilau-d, 
and  banished  to  the  Crimea,  a.d,  694.  Leuntiua  did  not 
lone;  enjoy  the  hviU of  bie  erimo,  tn  he  waa  aeited  Umself, 
•M  mutiUled  by  Tih«rtua  Apaimerai^  who  hecMae  emiierar, 


and  allowed  the  church  of  Rome  and  the  pope  !u  lenaain 
undislurLa-d.  Sergius  occupied  himielf  io  re^torniu  ilif 
church  of  St.  Feloft  which  had  been  greatly  dilapidaird. 
He  died  A.p.  701,  and  was  sticceedad  by  John  Vf. 

SERGIUS  11.,  a  native  uf  Rome,  was  elected  to  succeed 
Gregory  IV..  A.n.  84t.  and  was  consecrated  without  waitinj; 
for  tho  approbation  of  the  enipt  r  -r  I.o:l.;ii  ms,  v.  1.  i  v;'ut  In* 
son  and  colleague  Louis  into  Italy  wuh  ;iii  i  uij.  L/itm 
came  to  Rome,  ^^  liLic  iiL  .v  as  received  by  tl.r  |  ;  >  an4  clergy 
in  a  fncudiy  manner,  and  was  crowned  I  l  y  of  Iialy.  Tlic 
iioldiers  of  Louts  however  committed  gixnt  dev.-uiation  :n 
the  surrounding  country  and  in  Uio  suburbai  of  the  city,  but 
the  nope  at  last  induced  Louis  to  withdraw  his  troops  to  ibc 
north.  Soon  after  the  Saracens  from  Africa  came  up  the 
Tiber  and  ravaged  the  country,  plundcrin((  thechnivhctof 
St.  Pl'Il'i  nud  St,  P.i-.il.  \*  hi'  li  wi  il'  oiit»ide  of  the  walls,  but 
tiiey  could  not  enter  Rome,  I  hey  then  proceeded  bv  tho 
\'ia  Appia  to  Fondi»  which  tb^  lacked,  8eigiw  died  ajk 

847. 

SERGIUS  III.  was  elected  a.d,  904.  by  the  Tuw-an  party, 
as  it  was  called,  because  it  was  h'>id>  d  by  Adelhert.  mar^UM 
of  Tuscany,  and  of  which  two  Rjui.ui  ladies  of  liccntwae 
character,  Maroiieand  her  mother  Tlieud  m  i,  ^v.  re  the  taotX 
influential  1eaders.'They  had  deposed  and  in; :  t^unedChna* 
tiiphtr,  wli )  h.id  imprisoned  tlu'  preri'dmg  jK>pe  Leo  \\ 
and  hud  fivcc'l  him  to  re»i^;n  In-  f«e  lo  him.  Sergius  bad 
had  a  son  by  Muruzia,  who  v  rii  af;t  i  w  ird*  pope  by  liic  natn« 
of  John  X.  btrgius  seems  lo  have  been  a  man  of  .snme 
abilities;  his  character  has  been  variously  reprvsented  by 
different  writers.  Tho  history  of  Italy,  and  e*p«ctaiiy  of 
Rome,  during  the  tenth  century,  is  exttemdy  obscurv, 
though  it  til  evident  by  all  concurrent  loaiinoQiea  that  it  mm% 
•  most  profligate  age.  Sergius  died  in91S,  and  waatue- 
ceeded  by  Aiiastasius  IV. 

SERGIUS  IV..  a  native  of  Rome,  succeeded  John 
XVIII.  Ill  i^'if'.i.  He  encouraged  the  )riK-i".  of  Italy  to 
uniti'  111  nultr  lu  drive  away  the  Saracens,  »ho  had  occupi«:<I 
SL'VL-iLiI  parts  of  the  peninsula.  It  was  in  his  time  that  the 
Mui  iiians  tir^an  to  muster  in  South  Ilalv.  Seri^iiu  died  in 
III  I.',  aii  l  M  ts  succeeded  by  Benedict  VIII. 

SKRI.-V'NA,  an  entirely  tropical  South  Aiutrieaa  sad 
West  Indian  genus  of  tlie  natural  family  Sapitidar«mb 
named  by  Schumacher  after  Seijeant,  a  French  ftiar  aihi 
boiuiiitt,  but  the  genus  is  alik>  and  mure  commonly  writtcti 
Seijania.  It  is  char.ictci  i-i  •!  l>v  m-  lour  t.i  five  »«palik 
Petals  four,  each  funii>1.t-d  uiili  a  uLiyive  the 

those  of  tho  luwei  pLu;;,  fillin  g  iii  an  intlcscd  appendwt^^. 
Glands  2  to  4.  on  the  disc,  bumvns  8 ;  »l)le  tiiGd  ;  i  Ap>uip 
3-winged,  or  composed  of  3  carpels  adnata  to  the  t\  furiu 
axis.  CarpeU  I -celled,  l-s««ded.  The  spociea  consul  wf 
climbing  or  twining  shrubs  with  lendrila,  and  the  dowen 
white,  nmnged  in  raeemes.  Some  of  them  are  rewerksMe 
fur  the  peesession  of  very  poisouuus  properttea.  S.  tritecneta 
is  acrid  and  narootjc^  and  empk>yed  for  the  purpoee  of  sm- 
pif\in!i  fish. 

SKHIES.  The  roallx  III  »tii  al  niianing  of  the  word  series 
i«,  a  set  uf  terms,  finite  ui  tiiiluiit)  tn  number,  ouniiicttd  to- 
gether by  addition  or  subtraction,  and  formed  upon  so  ax 
utstinct  law.  if  it  had  been  tho  ]  Ian  of  this  wut  k  to  wnte 
treatiaseen  thevarbua  branches  of  pure  rouiheuatic^tha 
piwMDt  artiole  vonld  have  been  briaf*  and  aboundiog  la 
references  to  the arttelea  on  algebra  end  the  djfllereatisdad* 
cuhi?.  llu-  most  imj  rrtanl  results  of  which  arv  e\prtr»»ed  in 
Si'iics;  but  HI  a  uoiiv  which,  without  entering  into  suvL, 
liiU  ilria.l,  I'Ti-ifc.'.M's  lo  ruriii'h  ii'li'ttiices  to  tiie  most  itn- 
purtaut  detached  ductniieit  ot  the  cxuel  sciences,  the  pro^t.: 
article  must  extend  to  some  length. 

Series  may  be  cither  finite  or  inQnitc  in  tlie  number  i4 
their  terms.  As  lo  finilu  bL;i>  ,  ^uch  for  in:>taiii-f  aa'S 
lerma  of  I  -I*  2  +  ^  +  •  •  •  -  i'  the  only  question  uf  itaiwc> 
(anoe  wbiob  gMMndly  arises  with  respect  to  thetn  \%.  low 
to  eipreis  the  bUIU  as  a  function  uf  the  iiidcQtute  DiituLtr 
of  terma,  J?.    On  this  p  niil  we  refer  to  the  .irlu-!c--,  l>Ti 

CiUATION,  FiNlTK,  and  St'MMATlC.N;  It  K^Mllil  the  il'.c:rif^ 

of  mniiitu  tones  that  the  nialhemaiician  is  tuure  partunilarly 
r  :i(  crned  in  the  pretfcnt  article.  Agnm,  ns  lu  the  ivtanDt.-c 
in  which  the  differuntial  calculus  is  applied  to  the  deveiop- 
niciit  of  functions  in  serie>,  we  refer  to  TAYLOa't  Tmroara. 

A  (erica  of  an  infinite  number  of  tertna  may  bw  ciihnr 
purely  numerical,  aa  l-f2-|-344  +  ....^iii  whieh  \jm 
symbol  +  .  .  .,  liT  +,  S;c  .  nu  ati*  th.it  the  wrics  j*  to  W 
carried  on  fur  ever,  the  law  ul  foi  uiauun  of  the  wrutco  let sm 
being  eantinaad  through  «U  the  nnwtiilcn  ones :  «r  it  «M} 
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eonUin  literal  oxpreasiotltwith  an  obrious  law  of  fortnation, 

■fUil  +  2x  +  3T'4-          A  series  of  Uio  latter  cIom 

ii  redfleed  to  onu  of  the  rortncr  aa  woD  M  Mj  doinile  valutt 
ii  given  to  tbo  UUen  it  caalains. 

An  inOnile  torieg  may  be  either  convergent  or  divergent, 
3j  explained  in  tin-  u iii  lr  Contkkoent.  Thevari  iis  icsis 
there  explained  \v:ll  p»  rhaps  serve  lo  setlle  this  puiut  as  lo 
the  greatt  r  iiuinlier  I'f  series  actualiv  i  in plovrd  ;  but  the  fol- 
lowing (*  Dirt.  Calc."  Lib.  of  Uu-/ul  Knotcl  .  pi>.  236.  326; 
we  shall  refer  to  this  work  in  the  sequel  uiiiiL  r  the  letter* 
D.  C.)  will  kavc  no  dnublful  case,  though  its  applii-ation 
may  sometimes  be  troublesome. 

Let  }(/X  be  the  ath  term  of  a  series  +  l+  ij'2  +  i(i3  +  .... 

(thuea*"*  k  the  xlh  term  of  I  +  o  +  a*  +  ....;  xa*~'  of 

bfiii^  tl',0  (1  irirt'iitiiil  i-ic'lTii-ietU  of  i^X.  I-ct  lie  tlii'  limit 
of  i'r,  when  J  iitcitases  vmUout  limit;  then  it  a,  b*j  greater 
than  1,  the  series  is  convermnt;  if  ii„  be  less  than  1  (nega- 
tive quantity  inrludedj,  divergent ;  if  =  1,  doublfuL 

In  the  dnublful  case  of  tne  preceding,  let  P,  s  log  x 
<P,  —  1).  end  let  a,  be  it»  limit  irfaen  x  inoreeiee  wiihont 
limit.  Then  if  oi  be  >1,  tbo  cerlce  i«  eenvergent ;  if  <1, 
divergent;  if  =  I,  doubtful.  In  tbiedoubtfbl  case  examine 
P,  loK  log  X  ( P,  -  I K  if  which  let  the  limit  bo  a,.  Then 
it  </j  >  1,  ila- stTifs  isconvcrgcnt;  if  <l,  divcru''nt ;  if=  I, 
'1  iihUul ;  and  so  on.    In  brief,  take  the  set  ot  quantities 

P,=:  -«~.P.=logx(P,-  1),  P,=  U.g  losx(P,-  U 

P,  =:  log  log  log  X  (P,  —  1),  &c.  &c, ; 
tnako  X  infinite :  then,  according;  n$  the  first  of  these  which 
differs  ftom  natty  ie  gieeter  tbam  or  le«  than  unity,  tlie 
eeriea  it  eonvenrent  or  diveri^nt.  If  it  be  more  convenient 

towrilo  I  :  (pr.  instcii.l  i>f  yj- for  the  xth  term  of  thc>  series, 
then  Pb  must  Ik-  n^'.*  :  ^j,  instead  of  —xy'r-.i^s.  Nor 
iiri  il  v'.r  be  (he  (th  term;  it  may  siatul  for  the  (x /i)lh 
teru),  n  buitig  constant.    For  example,  Wt  the  series  bo 

(log  1>"  1~*  +  (log  2)'  2-*  +  (log  3)"  3"*  +  .... !  V 


(log  J)'  o  .1, 

"When  X  i*  infinite,  P,  =  6;  so  ilmi  ihu  mm^  u  convergent 
when  b  wmI  divergent  whew  />  <l,  but  doubtful  when 
ft  =  1.    In  this  last  case  1*,  is  i  isily  seen  to  be  —  a;  whence 

the  '-••lii's  :s  coi,VLi^'i  n!  if  a  Ik-  m  gative,  and  nnraerically 
;    :iMil  ili\oi-^enl  wlieu   luimei  urallv  <  I.     But  when 

,1  1 ,  we  h;i\i<  1',  zr       lif^'  r  X  0  —  0  ill  all  ca«rs  ;  uiul  0 

living  <C  I.  the  series  is  then  divergent.  Thus  the  tirst  three 
of  I M  following  eerie*  aie  eonvetgent,  and  all  the  reit  diver- 
gent. 

UogxV*   ^  (log  x."^      <log_£2   I  

»  — *%  xm  •  »         •  »  a? (log 

1  I 


1 


(log  x>" 


xt  log  .r)* 


By  tho  syisibul  S(^x  is  meant  the  series  <^.r-h</>(x+ 1 

but  when  a  number  is  written  beneaih  S", 
•a  in       it  indicates  the  value  of  x  in  the  first  term  of  iho 

99rws.  Tbiia  8«»ttnnds  for 4-(-4+6-4-  .  S^log  x  stands 

for  lot,'  «+Iog(r«-f    Some  inch  abbreviation  is  most 

wante<l  in  an  article  of  reference,  in  which  compression  is 
desirable;  but  the -.tudfiit  shuuld  write  his  seru-s  at  more 
lonyth  until  he  U  "eil  ;iccusloiiietl  tn  them.  An  exuraina- 
tiou  of  the  pifcohnii  sui  le'*  \m11  make  it  appear  singular 
Uiat  thu  first  three  should  be  convcrgeiil,  and  the  lant  ihreo 
divcriieut;  but  SO  it  ia,  beyond  all  question. 

A  divergent  aeries  is,  arithmetically  eipcakinf;,  infinite; 
that  Ut,  the  qaantity  acquired  by  summing  iu  terms  may  be 
mh>V'  n  reater  than  any  quantity  agreed  on  at  the  beginning 
of  ibe  iiroc€»s.  Such  is  evidently  the  eate  with  l-f  S-f  4+ 
. . . or  S»2'.  Nevertheless,  as  every  ,  l  .  ;  liU  knows, 
such  series  are  frequently  used  as  the  reiiresentatwe*  of 
fimie  qtuaiHtiei.  It  was  MUal  to  admit  such  series  without 
hesitation ;  but  of  late  years  many  of  the  couUnental  mathe- 
maticians have  deetared  against  divergent  series  altogether, 
and  have  asserted  in^ianccs  in  which  the  use  of  them  leads 
to  fiiLo  results.  Tbu^c  of  a  contrary  opinion  have  replied  to 
the  instances,  and  have  argued  from  general  principles  in 
ikvottt  of  retaining  divergent  aeries.  Our  own  optmon  is, 


that  the  ii)?>taneeB  have  arisen  from  a  misunderstanding  or 
miaUie  of  the  scries  employed,  though  sufScicut  to  show 
that  divergent  serieii  should  be  very  carefully  bandied ;  hut 
that,  on  the  other  hand,  no  petfeelly  general  and  indi>pnl»> 

ble  right  to  the  use  of  theso  series  has  been  eitabluhcd 

d  priori.  They  alwayss  lea  l  In  ti  un  results  when  properly 
used,  but  no  demonslmtion  lun  been  given  that  they  must 
always  lilt  so. 

Before  however  we  proceed  to  reason  upon  them,  we  must 
ditstinctly  undcn>tand  what  wo  mean  by  an  infinite  series. 
Some  persons  cannot  imagine  an  infinite  series,  except  by 
means  of  sucoeseiona  of  nnite  temia:  thin  they  have  no 
other  idea  of  l<f  t<H+8+ . . .,  eiemrt  ai  wmelhing  of 
whieh  the  ooneeption  It  &  pure  result  of  the  sneeesslve  con- 
siiloiation  of  1,  !  +  3,  l  +  2-f-'l.  H-2-|-4-ff,  S:c.  If  they 
can  get  no  funhor  t'nan  this,  that  is,  if  at  no  Mage  of  their 
contemplation  can  they  treat  1-f  2 -f4-|- . . .  as  anythin:; 
more  than  carried  to  some  enormous  nnmher  of  terms,  with 
a  right  to  carry  it  further;  we  can  then  <  ru'ede  to  them  the 
right  to  object,  in  tho  manner  dcfcribtd,  \-j  the  use  of  a  di- 
veigant  iwiM,  though  we  think  it  possible  that  even  in  this 
case  an  answer  might  be  given  to  the  objection.  But  if 
there  be  any  who  can  with  us  carry  their  notions  fiirther, 
and  treat  tho  scries  as  absolutely  eiid/enf,  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  we  art*  oblifjed  to  conceive  time  and  space  to  be  ab- 
sdliitfly  cmlle-*,  l-Mikmp  u\.(<n  the  re'iuU  not  Id  its 
anihmeiical  value,  but  as  to  iis  al^'ebrnical  fnrm  and  ca{>a- 
bility  i)f  lu-iiiL'  the  object  of  ;iij;eliiaic.il  djieiations — wo  then 
think  that  we  liave  those  with  whom  the  question  of  diver* 

Sent  series  can  be  argiied  on  something  like  a  basis  of 
emonstration.  Ihev  may  arrive  at  the  final  idea  by  meana 
of  the  aueeeniona  wuieh  the  first  elasa  of  think«i«  nj  minf 
end  somnchere ;  bat  thuy  answer,  that  this  is  no  more  tnia 
than  that  space  roust  end  somewhere :  if  it  be  granted  that 
we  are  ca^mblo  of  cotiri-i\ mi^*  a  stiait;bt  line  extended  with- 
nutliiiul,  with  ^'qtial  i  nrissel  ofl  thi  aij^liout  its  total  infinite 
leiigib,  il  must  efiuaily  be  granted  that  «e  might  suppose 
one  teitn  uf  a  scues  wntien  at  each  and  every  point  of  sub- 
division. To  this  issue  tho  question  mi^ht  bo  brought, 
namely,  tho  allernaitvc  of  allowinj;  tho  conception  of  tho 
infinite  series,  or  of  denying  that  of  the  infinite  straight 
line.  And  it  muat  ha  remarked  that  the  eoaaideiationa  by 
whieh  we  Ilmfted  the  use  of  the  word  iRFnntB  in  that  arti'* 
cle  do  not  apply  lu  re,  for  we  arc  not  reasoning  upon  any 
supposed*  nttoiniiiL'tit  t  f  tbe  otlun  end  of  the  straight  line, 
but  upMii  ideas  donvcd  f;oui  a  (iiDfrss  of  sueeci^ioiis  car- 
ried on  during  such  attempt  as  we  can  make  in  our  thoughts 
towards  that  attainment. 

This  being  premised,  let  ua  now  consider  the  aeries 
\  +a+a*-^a*+  ...  ad  if^/Mhun^  tha  last  words  being  used 
strictly  in  the  abova  tensa»  without  reftrence  to  any  parti- 
cular value  of  a,  and  only  as  an  object  of  algebraical  opcra- 
ti.m.  To  what  finite  fnnction  of  a  is  tins  .in  .nlgcbraical 
equivalent  in  all  ii'.atlers  of  operatirm ?  Let  u<  eutisidor  first 
nu  rely  results  uf  operation,  witbuut  any  qu  nil  ion  as  to  whether 
thu  gene»  o|>ot«ied  on  havo  values  or  not,  or  whether  ex- 
pressions which  appear  to  be  the  same  as  far  as  operations 
aro  concerned,  aro  to  be  the  same  in  value  or  not,  when  any 
ditlkulty  arises  as  the  valuo  of  either.  We  assama  those 
fivo  rules  of  operation  and  their  eonsequenccs,  on  which 
[Okkation]  im  teehnieal  part  of  alt^bra  k  founded.  If 
we  then  call  the  preceding  series  P.  we  find  that  P  and  1 
aV  arc  tho  same  series.  If  then  P=l-l-aP,  wo  find  P=  1  ; 
(1—0),  a  result  uhii  li  K  c.'rtainly  not  true  in  any  nriiluiie- 
tical  puiiit  uf  view,  wl»eu  a>  1  ;  for  in  such  a  case  the  series 
is  infinite,  and  the  finite  expression  negative.  leaving  this, 
let  Its  assume,  for  trial,  if  the  reader  pleases,  the  equation 
U{l-a)=S^a  i  intlMidiaDt0aiittol:a^aadadd»«bidi 

giVM 

or  1  +  8|  (J^+a"')  =  0,  a  result  which  is  again  norfectlv 
ineongrwNM  in  an  arithmetical  point  of  view.  At  Aill  length 
it  ia 

l  +  a-f -]-  +  a«+-^+....  =  0 

To  test  this  cuiiuus  result,  by  operations  merely,  ^1  it 

•  tndMdl 
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^d,  and  muUiply  A  4-  Ba  Ca*  +  . . ..  by  ii:  the  result, 
by  common  ruie«.  wiU  bo  found  to  be 

(A  +  ^  +     +  )<l^a-{.\  +  Ba+  ....)  if,a; 

aresttU  which  agntcs  perfectly  with  <f>a  =  0,  and  «ilb  no 
OtlMr  tttppnsition  w  ha  (soever. 

A  great  many  other  iu»taiic««  might  be  giveiit  in  which 
the  u«e  of  5^  s  0  nmkee  wnw.  lo  lo  wcm,  of  retuli«  in 
the  rormation  of  wbidi  tf^a  has  been  uied.  And  it  is  gene- 
rally admitted  that  divergent  i>erie«  arc  found  to  make  sense, 
in  the  same  monncr, of  a!mi>>t  iv  r^uli  iu  the  furiuuliun 
of  which  they  arc  ui^ed;  ;iu<l  al-o  tli.a  wlu  n  such  rukulis 
li.i]ilit!t\  (hcm»elves  to  b«  IVienf  li.Nc  igciii-y,  llnit;  is  veiy 
rarely  any  di-^linction,  as  to  uillier  truth  or  clcurne^s.  be- 
tween them  and  the  results  of  orduiary  algebra ;  insuniucb 
that  the  objecliuu  of  thuse  wbo  would  avuid  tbom  aliogeihcr, 
m»  usually  aiated,  amounts,  to  fur  a«  operations  QmeoDcerned, 
to  I  he  aiaerlien  that  they  tometimet  give  falM  veaults. 

If  we  then  compare  the  position  m  which  we  stand  with 
rt'5|u>ft  lo  Jivcri;:ciit  ^vrii-s,  u  iih  in  which  we  stokjil  n 
feu  year*  nsjo  with  r<:spt;ct  lo  iiui)Os>,ibk-  (|i:anlitie«,  Wc  shall 
find  a  ji<  rrcci  similarity.  The  di^tT^'t  iu  se.  iLV-,  iliiii  is,  ilic 
equality  between  it  and  a  finite  expression,  la  pci  1l<  ily  uicom- 
prehensible  in  an  arithmetical  poml  of  view;  uiulso  was*  the 
impossible  quantity.  Tho  liso  of  divergent  Kriesi  Una  been 
admitted,  by  one  on  one  cxplaiiation»Uia  by  another  on  an- 
other, almost  ever  since  the  oommooeeiQent  of  modem  al- 
gebra; and  so  it  was  with  the  inpossible  quantity.  It  be- 
came notorious  that  such  UAO  generally  led  tu  tniu  n-suUs. 
with  now  and  then  an  apparent  exception,  wbicli  must  lit: 
quenlly  ceased  111  be  such  on  fiatlKT  c'..iiHdei\iiiun  ;  tins  is 
well  known  to  have  happen*. 1  wiili  inipos-iMc  ctuaiiliiie*. 
In  both  cusui  these  appan'iit  oxceiitiuiis  U  J  some  to  deny 
the  validity  of  the  method  which  gave  ri.sc  to  them,  while  all 
wereobliged  to  place  them  both  among  those  yarU  of  matlie- 
maucs  (onoe  more  extensive  than  new)  in  which  the  power 
of  producing  rasults  had  outrun  that  of  interpreting  them. 
But  at  last  came  the  complete  exj^anation  of  the  irapossible 
<|aantity  (NsoATiTB  and  Impossiblk  Qiantitiks],  show- 
ing that  all  the  (lifHrully  had  ar.jfU  fiurii  tco  j;reat  liiiiilaliun 
uf  definitions  ;  mid  almost  abuut  llie  same  time  aniM'  ihdl  dis- 
position amijti^  tlic  c(jntineiil;il  wi  iicis.  ul"  wlndi  we  have 
spoken  above,  namely,  to  wait  no  louijer  for  llic  explanation 
of  the  true  meaning  of  a  divergent  series,  but  to  ubaadnu  u 
altogether.  But  why  should  the  divergent  series,  of  all  the 
Kialta  of  dgebfa  whidi  demand  interpretation,  he  tho  onlv 
one  to  be  thrown  away  wiihout  ftnrtbor  inquiry,  when  iii 
every  other  case  patience  and  research  have  brought  light 
out  of  darkness? 

As  far  as  the  matter  has  yet  gune,  very  little  li^is  Uecu 
done  towaid>i  tho  iutorpretation  of  u  diverl;er,t  smc*  inde- 
pendently i  f  Its  inveliipmcnf,  or  function  from  wliu  li  it  is  de- 
veloped. Wlit  u  tins  iiivelojjnu  ut  is  known,  and  the  «one., 
deduccil  from  it,  theie  an;  iinans  of  stopping  the  diver- 
gency, by  amatin^tbe  dovoUipmenl  at  any  given  point,  and 
turning  the  remainder  not  into  a  further  devclopmeiity  but 
into  a  finite  form.   Thus  if       a  gi^-en  function  of  x, 

bh-iuld  give  a  divergent  series  A,  +  A,a-  +   all  that 

part  of  the  development  which  follows  Aje*  may  be  in- 
dudediii 

fl^*'^^^ijx-Vivd»  I  l.a.3  n. 

This  will  \,v  (ii  ovcd  in  Tavi.ou's  Thkoukm,  ai;d  it  is  n  rc- 
Ruli  i.f  jjiiai  importance,  because  it  givo»  the  means  of  rc- 
m  >v  in:r  all  tho  doubtful  noints  of  divergwit  aofiet  from  the 
ordinary  branches  of  mathematics. 

Next  to  the(|ucEiion  of  convergent"  or  divergency,  comes 
tliat  of  continuity  or  discontinuity.  We  ate  not  here  speak- 
ing of  continuity  of  wluo,  but  of  Ibrm,  A  scries  is  con- 
tinuous when  for  all  values  of  x  it  represents  the  same  func- 
tion of  X.  Thus  S^'  or  a*  -f  X'  +  +..  ..i»  in  all  cases 
tho  dcrelopment  of  (I-*)"',  whether  it  be  oontergtnt  or 
divergent.  Tliose  eWB  wbo  rqecl  divergent  scries  alto- 
ttether.  Ihongh  they  would  ea}l  this  scries,  when  .r>  |,.a 
fa1-e  or  ii.a  liiiissiblo  development  of  (I  -  j)"',  would  not, 
though  they  reject  it,  luok  upon  it  as  possible  to  ariM  fn»n 
Miy  other  function.  But  the  lerieo 

nt    .v*'*''"n.  «9        ,         sin.  20    sin.  3tf 
V"''  fi — •"»-^-— ^  +  -^-.  .  . 

ndmintinneoa;  for  certain  values  of  0  it  represenU  one 
fimelion,  aad  for  other  values  another.  When  0  h  any 


multiple  of  IT  [Angi.k]  it  is  =:fl;  when  0  falls  between  -r 
and  +».  it  ii  it*;  when  0  falls  Iwtween  w  au  1  it  i. 
{0—w,  &c. ;  in  (iict,  it  s'au;!,  f,,;  '.f;-/ii,T.  A\im\  •■;  m  ii,  u 
su  taken  that  shall  fall  biHween  —  and 

.^gain,  the  series 

c  g'-f  1  X 

O         ~  '  ■    —  .   A*       ■  ■   

0  (l+a'x)  tl-fa"+ij>     (a-  i>  U-t-l)     (1  -o> 
according  as  a  >l  or  <l :  and  when  a=l,  it  is  infliiit^. 
Remember  that  by  calling  a  aeries  infinite  we  do  not  narrcK 
mean  that  it  is  divergent,  for  a  divergent  series  may  be  li* 

•development  of  a  finite  quantity ;  thus  l-f-2-f       ...  .  i»  1 

development  of  —I  fiom  lh«  form  (1—2)  '.  But 
that  tlie  arithtntticul  valu^  of  the  function  daf«lo| 
finite  when  w«  say  that  the  series  is  infinite. 

DisocmUnuity  of  Ibrm  may  be  in  many  ca«es  avotdt*!  \^ 
an  extension  of  the  modes  of  algubmical  •IplMHOQ.  TbiM 
if  We  write  down  the  expression 


IS- 


-Lf-L.  ^} 


and  consider  k  as  having  a  very  great  value,  tho  scco  , . 
term  w  ill  i.e  vtiy  siwall  or  very  near  to  unity,  arcordiii); 
a  is  >l  or  <  i.  If  we  introduce  the  symbol  as  rcprt- 
scnting  »  wlicn  a>l,  and  0  when  a<  I,  wc  have.  00  pot- 
ting u>  tM  k,  the  lopiesantation  of  Ixith  furms  of  the  prv<v<i 
int;  scries  in  ma.  Vo  shall  now  pnoeed  I0  jtoint  out  i>uu3i 
of  the  principal  modes  of  transforming  scries  into  oihi-rv, 
or  deilucing  others  from  them,  so  fara«  this  isdone  witli  ,ui 
Intel Tei iiiL,'  with  the  devehipmcnis  111  Tavlur's  Theorem. 

I.  If  can  be  developed  into  a+t(,j  -f-a,r"-|- . .  „  th,  !, 
oA-f  (j,/>,.r-|-a/,T^4-  .  <  an  be  developed  as  follows  iD.U. 
p.  239).  Let  the  last  be  fx,  and  from  b,  b^b^t^  \lh9- 
FKRgycB]  form  &e.;  then 

A*&  A*/i 

where  4>'.t,  ^"x.  &c.  arc  ilie  si.ccessive  difercbtial  codE< 
cients  of         If  b,  b„  Sue  be  values  of  a  rational  and 
tegral  function  of  n.  denoted  by  b  ,  the  preceding  1*  n^t .  j 

infinite  series,  but  a  finite  cxpressii  11.  have  not  mm 

for  examples,  and  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  Ihia  is  aa 
article  of  relerenee.  Pitrlieular  cbissea  of  instancca  we 

....  *  ^A.x       A  b.T* 


the 
Mi) 


preceding  is  a  case  of  a  moM  genani  theorem  f  D.  C  » 
}  from  which  the  following  may  also  be  deduced : — 


+ . . .  :r  ■ ,  ,   ^ 

^b=b,+mh,  vA=/',+2»/iA,+m»4,  fcc.   Bv  this  thectrs 

many  div^eut  htich  may  bo  converted  into 

oiM«,  or  tho  co«ver>;«ncy  of  coavorgant  larisa  mav  be  la 

ereasod. 

2.  Let     V(l-2 coa  tan      ^Hi^ . 
Then  b+t,  eos  0jv+bt  cos  ooa  S$jt  '-|- . . .  - 

b  AA  jr  *  ,.1 

ooa  *  -  +  coa  (t+^)  -jj-  +  «»•  W+s*)  ^  ^  J  '  +  . 
and  b,  Bin  Bjc+b,  iin  W^^b,  aia  Wje+ .. .  = . 
^  *  -fain  ^  +  ,i„  ^  ^  _ 

3.  Let  ^  be  a  rational  and  integral  f^inction  of  j-;  ihx 

itx+'}>(j-+]).a-\-f..r+2)u'-{- — ^ 

I  -a  ' 

<l-«)»'^'^(l_a)»  g  ■*'fl-«/  U  +  "* 
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Tliii  intisl  lead  to  a  flnito  e^pres^ion  for  itie  >erieR|iUkd  is 

f,  ri|uciitly  iho  shortest  way  of  oblaining  it. 

4.  Ijct  s=t*'^'" '=co80+ V-l.«infl 
and  ^x=a+a|X'"a(X^'f  ••••* 


{^(sjj— <^|^^yj=a|  sin  0..E  +  .... 

tlx  series  rcsenabling  Ihoso  in  (2).  Ftirlhcr  vnrielw*  Will 
ojtpcar  ill  Taylor's  Theorrm. 

j.  If  0<O)4-^(l).«4-^2).«'<t>  «be  the  developmeiit of 
n  perfucily  oontniuoiis  function  of  se.  Mid  if  ^»  be  a  fune- 

'   ii  Nvlii  -h  iiL'Vcr  bcrotnt's  iiil'iiite  for  any  real  value  of  n, 
siu%  u  uf  negative ;  liien  tlie  same  function  toiiy  bo  alio  de* 

Teioped  intO-^K-'). ♦("•S)'*'*-^^-'^).*'^— .. 

e.  If d»=«l,+a,j'+ajr»+  ....  and  if  p*.  ...  be 
lhoilllMR00TS0rttilil]r*thcu  (DC,  p.  II'M 


^^,J)-f...-i-^(p«x) 


'1c!?or%*e  atlention.  The  first  tlcpcnds  upon  the  numbers 
l  iillud  file  difference*  of  nijihia<:  [Nothincj,  nii  keui  \ck.» 
(m]\  thu  second  on  Ihosc  railed  Ni  MutKs  uk  15>.iiN<n  i.i.i. 

l)y  ibc  first  of  these  Miy  function  of  t'  can  be  expanded  in 
powen  of  X. 

/Ha/J+/Cl+A)0.«+/O+A)0«.  |*+...  .* 

Hero  /(I  +A)0*  is  a  symbol  of  the  caleulos  ef  opentioM 
[On«AT(ON^  whieh  expanded  it— 


fl  .0"  +  /'I. At*  +  . 


A  0 


.T,r  +  «^^^.r   ^  


and  so  on.  Also  if  we  make  p,,  &c.  the  ?ilh  roots  of 
—  t,  and  uso  the  same  results,  only  altering  the  multipliuis, 


into  Pi  "  ,  flee,  p,  ~  ,  &c.,  vo  have  the  sums  of  the 
&aiii«  eeviee  vUh  tbe  terme  elternatelj  poeitive  end  ae> 
gatire. 

7.  One  of  the  simp'o^t  modes  of  actually  fiiulinj;  a  finite 
expression  for  a  sunos,  (ioue  or  infiiiilc,  iho  cciclVuienis  iff 
Mhu-h  ;«rc  v;iU;e*  uf  a  raiiMnul  and  intef^ral  function,  llui 
'  i  iiiiuual  lauUiidication  by  I— x,  wbicii  must  at  last  pru- 
'!'>cc  a  finito  expression.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
111 ulti plication  by  l—x  nay  be  performed  by  lettiup;  the 
ti.>t  cQ«tSeiettt  cernain,  and  diminisbing  every  other  co- 
elAcient  by  ite  predeeeMor.  Thus  a-l-A£+M:^-f«'^+  •  •  •  • 
multiplied  by  I  — jrgive«a-f  (A*- aX^r+tc— a>a^-|-(0'~<i)x'*4'> 
And  aflntte  seriea  must  be  supposed  to  be  vonlinued  ud 
tufinitum  with  vanishing  roeflinit-nts.  For  example,  it  is 
rv-'|ijired  to  T.mX  a  finilu  e\iu  r-.Mi>n  tor  l'  +  'J'.r+ .1' ; 
writ©  this  as  in  iho  first  hne,  and  tuakt;  successive  mul- 
liplicalions  by  }— x,  at  in  ihe  ibllewing  linet:'^ 

1 + 8ar+  2W + 6*r»+  . . 

l+7x+|y.»-'+37a»+  «laf«+.. 

+  6x'+  Gj'+  6x*+  

After  four  tnolliplicatione,  then,  by  1— dr,  tbe  series  be- 
cuiaoa  l+'lf-l-i^;  vbence  it*  value  »^ 

l-f  ».f+.r* 

The  rule  for  d*ii;v;  this  i»  to  take  the  .sncpci^ivc  dlf- 
'i  i.-tuH's  of  tlie  <!(.«. llifients,  as  in  llic  ailit'lc  l)i  n  ;-;rknce, 
»iih  thts  addition,  ibat  the  Qrst  (vrin  uf  every  hue  is  tu  be 
rtti-ricd  on,  and  made  the  head  of  the  next  line.  That  to 

■  ri  (/!  + i)'x"+(«+J)»****+.,..  vu  mute  proceed  ii 

iniiuws: — 

3«»+  9it+  7 
.1n*+)5n+l9 


(«+!)• 


+  6 
« 
6 


!!»+»«*+•''"+  1 
— »  *> 
6n+l'.> 
6n+  IS 

-.1«'-6«'+4 
-{rJn'+3ll*-3ft+l 
-  «» 
0 


uhonea  the  numerator  requited  ia  (fit^.3Ni+3ii4-l)ii;''— 

if.'+c«»- Jtx"^'+(lii*+3«'-Si»+l)«*''^-n»x^'  and 
;!  •  den>n»inBior  is(I-.r)«. 

Itidi-J»f  ndoiitU' of  Iho  modes  ofderivinj;  series  obtained 
l<  la  Taylors  Theorem,  and  of  which  wo  aro  to  tpeak 
«;4e»h«ie,  there  are  tVD  modM  of  fiMtninf  them  which 
P.  C.  New  1326. 


it  lieii;;,'  unnecessary  logo  Airlht-r,  bLcause  A^O'rr  0  Kiben- 
evi  i  rn  i>  mcater  ihan  m.    (U.  C,  .lur.) 
The  numbers  of  Bernoulli  occur  first  in  the  development 

of  ff'->l)~~*^,  a  leriet  the  importance  of  whieh  ran  only  be 
estimated  by  itt  use  in  Summation.  Taking  the  numben 
from  the  article  cited  above,  or  making 


_  1      3B,r  IsB^r^ 


wkere  [»]  means  1 .2 .3 . . .  .n^  I .  n. 

We  shall  now  give  a  number  of  eeriea  which  are  nut  of 
very  frequent  use,  but  whieh  may  aometimet  be  tougbt  in 
a  work  of  rsferenee.  Under  the  ImI  predienincnt  we  eaa 
never  oupposc  tint  any  of  the  ftUewiDgderi'l  [  vicrttt  woiihl 

come  ;  (l-t-dP)*  ,  t'  ,  a'  ,  hv  (1+a?)  ,  lag  i^tf  ,  Bin»» 

or  r  H  r.  SooM  lermi  are  given,  and  db ....  it  omitted  to 

save  ruijul. 


tan  X  =  x-\- 


1  X 
col  9S— ^—  . 


£1 

45 

5-r« 


47SS 

■ee arsB  |  +  —  +  —  -4  +  — 

1  :  r'     .li.e  I2:x' 

cosec  X  —  h  ~r  +  -     +  rrr^  +  i — - — 

•  -1^       .   I  ir'     1.3       ,  1.3.4  x' 
am  ^=*  +  TT+«74T  +  iXb7 


1  ji'JJS 
2x' 
93«55 


tail  '.i'=  X  —  —  + 
*  un«     6  ^  ISO 


X'  £l  _ 

i  7 

x°  X* 

■*"2tl33  ■''sTiSii'*"  ' 


^''^T.ri-^  +  T2  +     +-^^^0  + 

taii.r     j'        r.r«       r,-Ji«  .r' 


4«777S 

3lj'" 


14175 


Tlic-o  lo;;»rilhuts  uio  tiie  Naperlan  iugarillimi,  as  it 
always  tliu  (:a^e  in  analy&is,  unless  the  contrary  be  exprotaod 
(Bs  It  It  usual  to  aay,  but  it  really  never  happens) : 

 1_  1  ,1    T    a?»    10  H  3x*^f.3x* 

lo<;.  (l+xj~x     2  7.'U  160~60480' 

We  mutta^in  remind  the  reader  that  tbe  lymbot  H"* 
or  — ,  &e..  it  thruiiKhout  omitted  to  save  room. 

Tlierc  is  one  property  of  series  which  deserves  pai  licular 
notice  (D.  C-,  pp.  ^26  and  649)  as  creating  a  most  rctnarkal  lo 
distinction  l"--ivvi  en  thoso  whu'li  li.ive  all  tlu-ir  terms  jmsUue, 
and  those  wbicli  havo  them  allcrnutejy  positive  and  nega- 
tive. The  former,  even  if  the  turmt  dimin  i»h  without  limit; 

a'ro  not  neeeMarii|rMnveigenl;  tbaal4-2~'+3~^'-(-  ...  is 
divergent.   But  if  the  termt  be  alternately  positive  and 

negative,  and  diminishing  without  limit,  the  scrus  \s  ahvast 
convergent,  and  ihc  error  made  by  stofiping  at  anv  w\  m  m 
less  iban  tho  fir-t  of  Ihr-  lerm>  ihiown  nuav.  Ami  ll.e  lo- 
markabic  part  of  the  property  is  that  this  last  is  true,  even 
if  the  teriet  become  divei^nt;  Iqr  having  itt  terms  inorcas* 


*  lalhcwicrfwIfaeaa^liloisllNatri.;:-;        i>n,Uive  orn.'^»uiet 
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iog  witliuut  limit,  iiiHlcad  of  dimioisbing ;  so  that  if  tbo 
Xarvai  Uimiuish  for  a  time,  and  then  bcKin  to  increase,  tlie 
porlioD  uf  ibe  aeries  duhos  wbtcb  the  dtmumtioa  lakes 
pUoe  may  be  made  use  of  in  approximatiog  to  its  atitb- 
nict  u  value.  That  is,  if  A,.  A,.  &c.  be  all  fOMtiva  qatU- 
tiuc*,  and  if  the  infinite  series  A,  -  A,+A,—  ...  be  carried 
as  far  n»  An,  the  error  is  k'St,  than  A«-|-i.  wSn'rvi  r  \hc  l.iw  ' 
of  the  terms  may  be,  or  however  rapidly  thoy  may  afioi  -  I 
TOdsioonaMw  X«t oa talu^ fflir iiwtano^ 

2     2.3    2.3.4  2.3.4.5 
|_  — I  .  -|  

Let  X  b«  ever  't,  the  i;ii>iii  iik njiisc  ul'  llie  nume- 

rators roust  btill  inikc  this  series  ultuaately  divergent. 
Nevertheless,  if  r  l  onsidcrahle.  the  first  terms  diminish 
aoiapidly  that,  wiih  tlie  ;ud  of  the  above  theorem,  a  good 
appraviniation  may  bo  made  to  the  aritfametical  value  of  the 
fbMtion  from  which  the  sarias  was  derived.  Let  jrsiuu. 
whanee  the  mtu's  become* — 

1  «  •024-  01106— -000024+ ■  00000120  — ...  . 

Alter  the  handndtli  tann  the  terms  will  begkt  to  increase, 
■ad  more  and  more  rapidly :  but  the  theorem  anablcs  us. 
when  jTBlOO,  to  make  the  fbllo«iiiK  aaaorttdos;  first,  I  k 

ti>o  ureat.  hut  not  by  so  much  as  '02;  1  -  •02.  or  -'JH,  is 
small,  but  not  by  so  much  as  •  0006  ;  "98+ '0006,  or  -9806. 
is  loosreat.but  not  by  so  much  as  -OOOO  .M  ;  '9806  -  -OOOU-.'-l. 
or  MlSOS/fi,  is  too  snsall,  but  not  by  so  much  as  -00000120  ; 
•96t»orh-f--(toii(j()l-ii),  i-r  ■ 'J-<i>j7''2,  is  tmi  i,'n-;it.  hat  nut  by 
so  much  as  the  in  \i  ti  i  iii ;  ami  .--(i  on.  It  were  to  be  wished 
tliat  a  complete  |>ri>oi  ul  ilus  theorem  could  be  ^iven, 
wliich  has  not  boon  done  hitherto,  tbougb  it  ba»  been  shown 
to  be  true  in  all  the  most  important  elaMflS  of  series. 

SEE1NA6HUR,  Srinaghur,  a  towD  of  Uindusian. 
in  the  prosidency  of  Bcncnl  and  province  of  Gurwal,  ui 
^1.  '  'i  It  is  the  cripiial.  ft  about  I-IO  miles  north-east 
from  Delhi,  m  .10'  \X  N.  lu(.  ami  7^"  46'  E.  lonjj.  It  was 
formerly  the  ii.i:<K  tiOL-  uf  tlio  raja  of  Guiw  il.  and  wa»  a 
place  of  consi'lerable  coiiimeictul  im))ortanre,  but  it  has 
much  declined,  the  firealer  part  of  the  niert-hanls  liaviiig 
abandoned  it  and  cstahlisbeu  themselves  at  Almora.  The 
%iy  IS  mivholesoiue,  and  it  is  subject  to  frequent  earih- 
^aakn,  oiM  of  which  destroyed  the  palace  of  the  raja.  The 
town  oontisis  of  one  long  principal  street,  in  wbioli  there 
is  a  bazaar,  and  a  few  other  sireet.H,  which  are  narrow  and 
dirty.  In  1821  there  were  about  6C0  honses.  The  town 
stands  on  the  loft  bank  i^^f  the  Al  ikanaiiil.i,  ,ui  aiUuent  of 
the  Ganges,  and  the  nvt  r  i>  cr  bv  a  tu  nlyc  of  ropes  240 
feet  long.  On  tie  o]>[ioMtL'  M'lf  i>  a  lliiniu  tomple^  which 
is  frequented  bv  agreat  number  of  pilgrims. 

SERINGAPATAM  iSri-Ranffa  RUana},  a  town  and 
Ibrtreaa  of  Hindustan,  in  the  presidency  of  Madras  and  pro- 
viOflO  of  Mysore,  is  sittiated  on  a  small  but  beautiful  and 
ferttla  island  in  tlie  river  Cvnrj,  in  IS?  SM'  N.  lat.  and 
76"  44'  E.  lon^.   The  fiMrtrees  is  at  the  western  extivraity  of 

the  i/ilaiid.  1  lic  sticc'ls  uf  ihe  tuNMi  are  ii arrow,  crooked, 
uud  dirt),  lull  there  arc  5A:vi;ral  piilanc^  ami  a  grciit  numbt-r of 
pagodas  ami  mo^que^.  The  imUicc  fi  'riniTly  uiliabitcd  by  the 
sovereigns  of  Mysore  is  very  extensive,  but  a  is  now  in  a  ruinous 
conditioo.  It  has  large  gardens,  with  garden-houses  and  pavi- 
IkmSkand  a  splendid  mausoleum  built  by  Hyder  Ah,  under 
wbidi  are  interred  the  remains  of  Hyder  and  bis  son  Tippoo 
8aib.  The  other  chief  public  bvildinga  «ra«^tha  principal 
mosque,  the  Indian  temple  of  Sri-Ranga,  the  arsenal,  and 
the  cannon-foundry ;  there  is  a  handsome  bridge  over  one  of 
the  branches  of  the  Cavcry.  The  fortress  is  occupied  by  a 
garrison  of  Brlll^ll  trtoi  s. 

In  ICIO  the  raja  uf  Hijanaulnu  ubUined  possession  of 
Serinf^apalam,  uliicti  for  u  lon^  time  before  hud  been  an 
important  fortress,  and  made  u  thu  capital  of  My!>ure.  It 
waa  extended  by  his  successors,  and  continual  additions 
were  made  to  the  fortresa.  Voder  Hyder  AU  and  his  son 
Tippoo  8aib  it  beoamo  a  plaea  of  gnat  wasltb  and  im- 
portanoew  and  tba  inbabitanta  vt  Mid  to  bava  amounted  to 

150.000. 

Tn>p<tri  Sai>).  in  l"S'J,  havint;  m'Izi-iI  ujmn  tin'  liTri;>iry  of 
the  r.ija  of  rravamore,  Cuat  Brilain.  who  wn*  m  alliance 
with  the  raja,  and  bound  by  treaty  to  assist  him,  declared  I 
war  against  Tijipoo,  who  then  abandoned  Travaucoro,  and 
retired  to  Seringanatam.  The  English  concluded  a  treaty 
of  alliance  with  the  Nizam,  June  1,  1790«  and  with  the 
Mabrattas,  July  7.  Lord  Cornwallis  took  Banfalovs  bv 
Msauli,  and  advanoad  acainst  Seringapaim.  On  tba  »tb 


of  May,  17f  1,  be  obtained  a  victory  which  made  luui  (uiutct 
of  the  approaches  to  the  fortress,  but  the  want  of  prurs*;or,> 
and  the  delay  of  assistiiiice  promised  by  the  Mahraiiai  cow- 
pellod  him  to  return  to  Bani^nlurc.  On  the  5ih  of  Ftbruan. 
1792,  Loid  Cornwallis,  in  ootgunction  with  Ibe  Niaam  and 
tbe  Mahrattas,  again  arrived  before  Seringapatam.  «bicli 
'  was  invested,  and  the  siege  pushed  with  vigour  till  Pe- 
I  bruary  1-,  l.''J2.  v. Ijuti  Tippoo,  finding  himself  reduced  tn 
exiriMiiiiy,  urceptod  the  conditions  iii)i'">ril  u;i  it)  hiia,  ari 
by  a  treaty.signed  March  18, 1792,  rehiuii.i.  u  i  ■>uv  Lnlf  >il 
bis  territory,  paid  a  very  large  sum  as  in  K  im.  i\,  uid  lU- 
livered  tip  his  two  sons  as  hostages  for  the  fuUUmenl  of  lli£ 
treaty.   Tbe  territories  ceded  were  ilividcd  into  tbPOO  oqnal 

Sirtieiia.one  of  which  was  given  to  tba  Nisam.  ona  to  the 
abrottas.  and  one  to  Great  Brilain.  Tl|ipe«,  in  1 7M.  d*. 
sirous  of  regaining  his  territories,  entered  into  a  ncgoeiathm 
with  the  governor  of  tbo  Isle  of  Krancc.  fWwn  whom  be  re- 
ccivi-d  a  body  ol  tri>i>|)s.  m.il  usd  .iriit  an  i'Uiba!*«\  \.<  request 
assistance  trora  Shuh  Zeuiuuii,  king  ul  Cubi-l.  Circai  Uritam. 
regarding  these  demonstrations  us  a  declaratiun  of  h^- 
tihties,  concluded  another  treaty  with  the  Nitaiu,  and  «w 
was  again  declared  against  Tippoo.  On  the  3uih  of  ApriL 
1799.  Seringapatam  was  invested  by  tbe  united  armies  of 
General  Harris  and  General  StuarL  On  tbe  4ih  of  Ma; 
the  fortress  w:h  r  irriiHl  by  assault,  Tippoo  himself  baiag 
slain  while  ri^hui:>:;  with  desperate  valour,  togolhor  wiu 
"I  UO  tiicui.  Tiji]!' c*  Sail',  u  iiu  »  ,is  <'\m-il;ii^'v  avanctou-, 
iiiiJ  acLUiuuliil»;il  ni>iiU[i>e  tro..siiri'->  iii  l.w  [wirfrc,  con»i-t- 
ing  of  money,  je^cU,  (  biV'.  tu  b  stuffi,  ^^c,  all  of  wbuli 
wore  taken  possoNSioii  of  by  the  cont^ucrors.  tits  mwams 
were  iiiteited  with  military  honours  in  tho mausolettm  of  li is 
father.    (L\'irl  de  virtfier  Uti  JMUt.} 

After  the  death  of  Tippoo  Saib,  the  city  of  My  sure  vm 
in  ide  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Mysore,  instead  of  Se- 
nngapatam.  In  1800  the  population  tit  Sciingapalam  bad 
fallen  to  20,000,  and  in  I  -'Jn  to  10,000. 

SERJEANT,  or  SERtiKANT,  is  a  non-commbsio«M 
(ifllciT  11)  ;i  iroup  of  cavali)  or  m  a  c-juiiMiiy  af  infantri . 
Ttie  duties  of  setjeaiils  are  to  dnli  or  iii»iiUL'l  in  di»ripb:.r- 
the  recruits  of  a  legiment ;  and  on  parade  they  act  :n 
markers  or  (tuides  in  the  perfortuance  of  the  evuIuiioDt. 
The  serjeanlsof  infkntry  are  now  armed  with  uiu»ket»  \A» 
tbe  rest  of  tbe  troops.  In  each  oompany,  when  a  battaiiaa 
is  in  line,  a  oovertng  serjeant  is  always  stationed  behind  iJw 
olTicer  commanding  ilu-  tMinjiany  ;  when  the  ranks  t^li 
open  order,  and  thai  utlicor  a<lvan<H-s  before  the  front  mr.k. 
the  seijoani  sle|>s  into  his  )  1  u  o  ;  but  upon  the  rank,  bcs: : 
closed,  he  falls  again  to  tiie  rear.  Four  or  six  ►ene.iu., 
are  charged  with  tbe  important  duty  of  guarding  tlie  iv- 
lours  of  the  regiment;  they  constantly  attend  tbe  officm 
who  carry  them,  and  are  called  colour-serjeants.  One  Ser- 
jeant in  each  troop  or  oompanv  is  appointed  to  pay  tbe  men . 
also  to  kee]p  the  aooounts  relating  to  tbeir  albwanees.  the 
state  of  their  necessaries,  &c. 

The  name  of  sergens  or  jtcrvtciues  was,  in  the  armies  L^f 
Franco  dmni,;  tlie  reignof  Philip  Augustus,  ti]>iil  ii^l  to  ge  n- 
tlemen who  served  on  horseback,  but  were  beiow  tbe  rijiV 
of  knights ;  and  alio,  as  a  p^ciicral  term,  to  the  infjr.tri 
soldieni  who  wore  furnished  by  the  towns.  There  was.  ht- 
side%  a  body  of  tioo|ia  oonaisting  of  I  SO  or  SQO  men  of  nnk. 
who  were  called  sargena  d*arm^  and  i»«r»  inatitutad  bj 
the  prince  just  mentioned  for  his  protection,  when  in  tht 
East,  against  the  subjcels  of  tbe  chief  of  the  .Vssussuts.  i  P 
Daniel,  Hist,  de  la  Milice  Fr.,  liv.  ui.,  cb.  7,  and  hV.  ix.,  ■ : . 
12.) 

Corresponding  lu  corps  wsi*  x\m  body  i  i  ^i-i  )•- 
arms,  which  was  iii'>uuitcd  in  England  by  Ruhml  1..  ai-l 
apitoinied  to  guard  tiie  royal  tent  in  complete  aiuiou;. 
At  first  it  consisted  of  iwentf-fcnrmen,hut  tbe  nnnibec  «« 
uAerwards  increased.  Being  aeeused  of  extortion  sind  Op* 
pression,  the  parliament  made  several  appHmiona  to  lbs 
kin;;  that  their  number  might  be  diminished,  and  in  tlr' 
reign  of  Edward  IV.  the  desired  rcductiun  look  pUr-r. 
(Grose,  Mil.  A/iti<j.,  \iL  i.,  p.  ly  i  i 

In  the  reign  of  Plnl.p  aui  Mary  tlju  se^jeant•^U^J^>r 
tbe  army  wus  un  ulfiixT  wliuse  {v>t  mrresponded  to  thai  <f 
the  modern  major-general ;  and  tbe  teijaaot-major  of  a  re- 
giment was  a  field-officer,  wbo  would  novbadea^na^  tiba 
m%jor.  At  present  tba  aeQeant-HMUOff  ia  an  Militant  to  ttw 
adjutant^  and  keeps  tba  rostar  fir  tbe  dntiaa  of  Uw  aar> 
jeatit^  corporals^  and  pnvat«L  Ibe  quartermaAtur-SNr 
jeaut  ii  one  wbo  acta  immadiatelj  under  the  qumts- 
maotor  of  •  ngimint  in  aU  tba  dataib  ralatii^  to  Ibt 
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quarters  of  tiM  offloen  iiad  men,  the  stippliet  of  food. 

dulhing.  &c. 

SERJEANT,  or  SERGEANT  (Servians).  This  term, 
m  iU  ariKioal  uguiCcation,  hsm  long  beconw  obsolete.  It 
would  hovsTBT  be  ditteult  to  trace  the  eonneetioli  between 

the  diflVreii*.  offiioni  to  whem  the  tend  is  now  apflkd 

wiihoiii  R  iiu'  U  ii  k  to  their  potDmon  type. 

Tiic  t--nii^  >v;\it_>iis  :iiul  ^cTvic;um  appear  lo  Iinvc  hnnn 
ajtjjlieJ  al  liiii  lo  all  ••LTvaiiN  nftlii-  public,  or  of  tlu-c  lun, 
a*  ihv  head  of  llh' slate,  .iiid  to  ilio  srisui!  i>-hili-ic(l  Ks 
ihein  as  an  acknottli-ilgruciit  nv  rL-nili  r  for  (lio  ian»l»  held 
by  such  service.  Rent  paid  b)  a  Icnaat  to  his  laii(ll<>r<1  is 
aiill  difitiaguisbed  by  the  name  of  reiU->ervice  [Rknt]  from 
ether  anou»l  peymetite  cbargel  upon  hnid.  &c.  The  word 
'seijeant* eotnee  to ue  ttom*tergtaC into nhieb  the  French 
lm4  modified  the  Latin  'nerTiena.*  Tbe  irord  aeiieanty.  in 
F  i'iu  li  •  >i  l^'t'IltLI  lL■.'  wa<  formed  from  * sergent,  but  was 
oi,va)6  Uictl  Wisli  itrcrenco  to  a  particular  specie*  of  sorrice. 

Tho  complete  development  o(  iSio  1euil:>l  sy>ti'iii  winch 
f<ilKiMX'(l  the  Normati  cunc]uc»l,  was  greatly  factiiUieti  bj 
tlitiso  poliiK-al  struggles  which  tcrtiiinated  in  placing  large 
portions  of  the  laode  of  the  kingdom  in  succession  at  the  di!.- 

e>Mtion  of  Ibecromi.  The  forfeited  lands  of  the  revolted 
ngli»b  erere  mnted  1^  the  Conqueror  to  his  followers 
vitb  few  exeeptlent,  oubjeet  to  tbc  performance  of  personal 
services  regulated  by  the  quantity  of  the  land  jranted  and 
the  rank  and  qualification  of  the  grantee.  The  services 
ordinarily  ii-^i'tvi"!  u\>im  ^;niiils  b\  ilia  crown,  and  u\mn 
those  inade  by  inferior  jjiiiuIuih  to  llu  ir  niilitsry  fulluuer*, 
were  of  a  military  charariLT.  Wliere  the  i;rant  w;is  to  Imlii 
by  the  service  of  a  knight's  fee.  or  of  two  or  half  a  knight's 
ht,  fce«  without eatpranin^  the  nature  of  the  service  lo  bo 
pern>TiDed,the  patty  waa  Mid  to  hold  by  knight's  setfie9,per 
efrpraiimiNjA'tart  XKitiOHT'a  ServickI;  but  where  soiue 

farlicufar  service  was  to  be  pcrfonneu  by  the  tenant,  of 
y  some  duly  qualified  person  provided  by  him — as,  to  be 
!Ui  t-arl  or  brin>ii  of  the  realm,  lo  lead  the  king's  b  i-t,  fo 
a  >^^t  in  tht  dctace  of  a  certain  ciistlu.  to  vind  a  horn  npun  i 
an  invasion.  &c  —  the  tenure  was  culle<l  tenure  by  scrjcaniy  . 
{jier  9r rjenuiiitm),  and  the  grantee  be<aine  a  tenant  by  j 
iC'rjeanly,  and  would  be  a  seijeant  (jien  tmn).    Whilst  tlic 
twu  tcnafei  were  aUva\s  distiiigiiishi.d  by  the  (wo  appellu 
tiood  of  'soijvantin'  and  'servicium  inilitare.'  the  term 
'aerriens*  or  '•oijeant'  waa  applicable  to  a  tenant  bvlooging 
to  either  etass  who  had  not  taken  upon  bitotelf  the  order  of 
krii^htbi  i*;d. 

the  tenant  by  »urje:ini\  u.v,  i  .intiioiily  distinguished 
by  some  title  deflvnl  limD  il.e  tuiiun'  i.l  lu>  service — as 
earl,  baron,  constable,  marsliiit,  Uea-iurei.  &;c. — the  name 
'  Serjeant'  wiis  usually  applied,  not  to  those  who  held  in 
sorji-ttnty,  but  to  tho-o  who  held  per  tervidum  milt  tare 
generally,  and  bad  not  been  kotgilted.    Thus  in  134$  the 

ILnr  kin<;hta  tmpanaelled  on  a  grand  assiaewera  told  by 
the  jud^o  that  they  ihould  eleet  no  serjennta  whilst  they 

t mlil  find  suitable  knights  iM.  '12  F,dw,  111.,  fo.  16) ;  and  in 
13">.'  the  four  kni^^bts  not  being  able  to  elect  twelve  other 
k'lights,  wore  allo\vc<l,  by  the  a«M.'nl  of  parlies,  to  eiert  of 
the  most  wealthy  Serjeants  (H.  16  Edw.  Ill  .  fo.  57.  pi.  I.'). 
tTlicsc  iwu  cases  have  been  strangely  misundcrsiood  by 
Dugd.iU;  and  olhcrs.  as  if  they  related  fo  an  exemption 
•f»«fjeaiit»  .it  luw  from  tbe burthen  of  tervinj;  upon  a  grand 
assise.)  So,  an  ordiuanro  was  made  in  parliament  in  tbu 
reign  of  Edwardlll.  (1362).  by  which  tbe  return  of  lawyers 
to  parliament,  as  knights  for  coutuiei,  waa  prohibited,  on 
the  ground  that  thoy  acted  with  a  view  rather  to  tbe  bencflt 
iifth.  ir  clients  tli  in  t  >  lb  if  of  tho  public,  and  the  ilicl ^(ins 
were  dircr!cd  to  bo  raiide  «if  ki:i'_'hts  end  of  serjeaiiis  of  tiie 
mi)>t  vjilur.  The  teiui  seijciui  1-  ;iis.)  aj>i  lu-d  \o  thu-e 
inferior  uiilit  jty  tenants,  m  itio  grant  of  a  subsidy  in  1379, 
in  which  sirjeants  and  franklins  of  the  county  are  assf-sed 
at  6*.  tMf.,or3«.4<f..aeconlinE  to  their  estate,  whilst  serjeanis 
at  law  ara  aasetaed  at  a  tied  attin  of  4Uf..  being  twice  the 
amount  of  tbe  asscMinent  of  baron*  of  the  reabn.  (3  A4. 
PirL,  58.) 

Tb.j  -oriiMiit  boldiii,'  pi'r  ■s'rri'  iiitn  militart,  if posacsxed 
of  suilu-ieii!  Tiiiwev  lt  bound,  when  called  Upon,  to 

fake  uiH)n  liim-^lf  lliL-nbli-ati-jUsa-.teiidaiii  upon  the  oidfi  .if 
kniiihtbood.  The  t«;nanC  or  expectant  toiumt  of  such  an 
catele,  who  wished  to  qualify  himself  bir  the  crtclii.iblo  dis- 
enarge  of  knigbily  duties,  usually  entered  upon  a  course  of 
tramitig  in  the  capacity  of  esquire  lo  some  knigbt,  into 
vhuse  service  be  was  induced  to  enter  by  eonaideratioos 
artatng  from  family  couneetiomtanun^  or  toandabip,  or  from 


1  tln'  (ipiniuii  i'iitertaine<l  of  his  military  fame.  Although  from 
tiic  lime  of  the  Conquest  down  to  the  litter  end  of  the  reienof 
Edward  III.  nil  military  tenants  who  had  not  been  knighted 
aie  desii^ated  '  Serjeants,'  we  find  that  after  tbe  llntt  yean 
of  the  reign  of  Richard  U.  the  term  soijeant,  as  applied  to 
tbe  UDkn&|bted  tenant  by  knigbt'a  service,  disappears,  and 
k  stteeeeded  by  fho  •  esqtiire,'  a  term  previously  used  not 
to  do:-ij;i::itc  a.  c\\\s■^  of  jirrMuns  oc.Mip\  ii,g  a  certain  rank, 
but  .Til  utlice  actu:illy  ].oi  f  irmed.  fAhl>.  lt"t.  Ort'giVi.,  20D,  b.) 
The  serv  ire-i  (tl'llie  seijeaut  of  tbe  foii;  lenitli  ceii!ury,  iirid 
those  of  hia  suceessejr,  the  ctquire  of  the  tifleeulh,  were  alike 
estimated  as  equal  to  one  half  of  the  service  of  a  knight- 
bachclor,  or  otie-fourth  of  (he  service  of  a  knigbt-banneret. 

A  spoelat  aervice  of  a  military  charaeteri  to  be  performed 
by  tbe  tenant  or  bis  sufficieDt' deputy,  waa  not  lesa  noble 
than  the  ordinary  knight's  service,  and  was  sometimes  railed 
cbivaleriiii)  serjeiiiiiy.  but  more  coniinviMly  ),'iiind  serjeanly. 
It  is  suid  imbed  by  Littleton  (s.  lilj  tu  bo  .1  (greater  and 
more  woriliv  ^c^v^(•c  than  the  other.  But  any  st  r\  ire,  mili- 
tiiry  or  eml,  wiuth  was  to  be  peiformcd  by  the  tenaiu  or 
In-,  deputy  to  the  king  hinis<.-lf.  was  on  account  of  the  dig- 
nity of  (he  king's  person,  acroun led  .1  grand  or  chivalurian 
serjeunty.  Thus  in  the  Oerruiitnai:  Ludy.  the  ofHce^  of  areb- 
chaneeliori  arcb-treaaurer.  arch-butier*  &c.  of  the  em- 
pire^ attached  to  particular  eleetorated^  were  of  equal  dig* 
nity  with  that  of  aieh-mar:>hal  of  the  empire  held  by  an- 
other elector;  and  in  England  the  civil  offllee  of  lord  high 
tre  isurei,  tlu'  military  office  of  lonl  hi^h  constsble,  &:c., 
unJ  the  iui.\vd  uthce  of  lord  high  steward,  &c.,  and  that 
uf  earl,  or  bai  on,  by  tenure^  are»  or  mtm,  nil  a^ully  bdd  hf 
grand  seneauty. 

Lands  beld  by  serjeanty.  on  account  of  the  entire  nature 
of  tlie  service,  could  not  lawfully  be  aliened  or  divtded.  Tbia 
however  was  by  a  species  of  ednntvance  frequently  done  in 
Ibct.  Tbe  course  was  for  tbe  crown  to  issue  a  oommbsion  to 
flx  a  rent  upon  tho  alienated  serjeanty,  or  tbe  divided  por- 
fl  ii-.  Py  iSiis  |/roccss  lenanci. i;i  seiji  ai.Iry  ^;iadiiat'y 
btAiiiiic  i.e;ii'.\  extiiicl  before  ilie  .ibol ii nm  of  ni.liuiry  iiMu.reS. 
Sometime*.  u|i  in  the  escheat  fiileiiure  nl  n  snjcanty, 
the  lands  were  icrunled  by  tiie  crown,  (u  itoid  by  knight's 
fccrvico.  whcieby  the  sjiceial  service  of  the  seijeanty  was  lust. 

Where  (he  services  re<<erved  upon  the  tenure  bore  some 
relation  to  war.  but  were  required  neither  to  be  executed 
personaily  by  tbe  tenant  or  bia  deputy,  nor  to  be  perfurmed 
fo  tbe  person  of  the  bing,  as  the  payment  of  rent  in  spurs, 
arrows,  Sic.,  the  tenant  was  said  to  hold  by  j  ftty  serjeanty, 
which  was  a  socage  (enure,  having  the  same  ignuble  or 
non-military  ineeb^^^nis  as  11  teiinie  U|ii>ii  uh.rli  an  annual 
rent  in  money,  corn,  &c.  wos  reserved,  though  cunsidered  to 
be  of  a  somewhat  more  dignified  character. 

The  tenant  in  serjeunty  was  bound  either  to  perform  the 
spicial  service  himself  or  to  provide  a  person  com|>etent  to 
discharge  it.  SometimeSk  the  land  having  descended  to  or 
been  ai  qiiired  by  a  eitiitn  or  a  burgesa.  tbe  service  was  €on< 
sidered  of  too  great  dignity  to  be  performed  by  tbo  tOitaBt 
upon  whom  the  duty  of  the  serjeanty  had  thus  devolved;  in 
which  case  he  w.<s  rei|nne(l  i  i  o  n;  a  r.iiapetenl  substi- 
tnle.  Ii  happened  iiiuic  lit^ui-iiii)  Uuttwor  that  (he  ser- 
vice to  be  pelf  irmed  was  below  the  .serjeuut'n  ntiik,  in  «bu  h 
case  It  was  permitted  ami  expected  tliut  the  servieu  slwuld 
be  performed  by  deputy.  This  he<'ttme  so  much  a  muttot 
of  course,  that  we  find  lands  held  in  seijeaniy  cumnioiily 
described  as  bold  by  tbe  service  of  procurini;  (per  servicmir 
inveniendi)  persons  to  do  the  duty.  Tbia  frequenilv  hap- 
pened with  reKard  lo  the  inferior  offices  relating  to  the  ad- 
minislra(iun  of  (he  law,  a§  in  tbe  ocdiuary  ease  of  a  tenure 
by  the  service  of  finding  bailiffs  itinerant.  "With  rc*pect  to 
tins  p  iriK  uIar  aj  i  liniment  and  some  few  other-,  tin  name 
itself  Was  transferred  from  the  appotnter  to  the  ttpp<  niiee, 
and  the  designation  of  Serjeant  was  given  to  the  pnx  n  by 
whom  the  service  of  the  serjeanty  was  actually  perloruiud. 
Hence  our  serjeants-at-mace.  and  other  similar  officers  in 
Normandy  aud  in  England.  In  like  manner,  the  sheriff 
being  the  ballivua  of  the  eoun^.  that  is.  the  pcrsMin  into 
whose  cusiodv  or  boiltwieb  Ibo county  vtbaUtdot  debvered, 
the  inferior  officers  whom  he  employs  have  acquired  tbe 
name  uf  bamlt?.  Iltmever  liuiiible  ibe  i, at  ore  of  the  ser- 
vice may  have  been,  the  leuaiil  was  luamd  to  perform  it  in 
porsoD,  in  case  no  substitute  coubl  be  obtanu  d. 

Among  the  civil  services  tho  perforui.inee  of  which  was 
provided  for  by  the  creation  of  Serjeant ics.  one  of  the  meet 
iiu|M>rtant  waa  the  adminiatratiuo  of  jusuca.  Both  in  Nor- 
mandy and  in  Enctaod  puipMoat  grant*  of  lands  wtr* 
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nuide.  to  whicli  grtinto  the  oUig^ttoo  to  ditebuse  ceriain  ju- 

fliciul  or  iiiiiiibterial  dulius  was  nnnexad  in  lieu  of  llie  unli- 
nary  Uni^Mil's  service.  In  bolli  countriei  it  would  niipear 
that  all  (Tounlios,  as  \u-.\  tln'  moio  iinprfrlant  citie«  and 
b  »ifii!''hR,  were  pla<*e<l  under  an  ollicvr  oi  tl»e  civwn  who 
h.M  1  iinist  l»y  tlic  tenure  of  atlministering  justice  in  cri- 
minal matters.  This  local  judge  was  in  En^bnd  called 
tlM  kill|;'«  ferjcanl  (servient  regis),  or  the  serjeanl  of  the 
county,  city,  or  borough ;  soroctimf  s  Mat.  \Ve-<tni.  1..  c. 
KijeanI  infeo;  •oinelimes  cap.i.ihs  scrviena  of  the  fm.nt; 
{It'jt.  Bit;  2^^)  or  of  the  handled  i'l'etia  d*  Nevil,  400  d>. 

l^nds  held  by  this  tenure  «re  commonly  described  in 
antient  records  as  lands  lildJ  pergerjeantiana  tcncndi  (l0m«- 
times  cwstodicudi)  plicila  corona?.  It  appears  from  Bracton, 
ful.  157,  tliat  this  otficor  (llu'  kiu-'s  .-njiaut)  l..i<l  a  coiirur- 
lent  juri:idicliun  wiili  iho  !»lit*ill,  uml  iUnl  llnii  leri  ala 
were  equally  incapable  of  being  conlrovertc<l.  These 
sorjeants  bail  oihcert  under  them,  who,  taking  the  de- 
nomiuBtion  of  Serjeant  from  the  hereditary  oflk-cr  whose 
UtttboritT  WM  ia  part  delegated  to  them,  were  in  counties 
known  by  the  name  of  aeijeantt  of  the  sword,  tergcns  de 
I'espee.  Kervientcs  ad  apatam.  and  in  otica  and  beieufbs, 
by  the  name  of  wrjeants  at-mace,  setirfentca  ad  claTam.  In 
the  course  nf  llinc,  ns  <  harli  r^  were  obtained,  the  citizens 
Qlid  burt;f  -^M'S  acquired  lUe  iiijlit  of  choosing  their  own  ina- 
S;istr  itL->  ;  and  the  king's  ollicor.  iIil-  si  i  u  ani.  w:issuperaede<l 
by  the  municipal  officers,  the  lo.iyi  i  nuJ  aldermen.  It  is 
said  that  Norwich  had  no  mag-.stia-e,  i  \<  L;,t  the  king's  Ser- 
jeant, uniil  the  seventeenth  )car  of  kiuj(  Sleplicn.  (Slow, 
'J  14;  Spelmun,  Gloat  )  It  uomettmea  happened  that  after 
the  incorporation  of  the  citjr  or  town,  tbe  serjeant  continued 
to  be  tbe  judicial  oiloer  dtfaeUt,  eitting  as  aisosaor  to  tbe 
municipal  magistrates.  wa«  the  case  at  Oxford.  {.TJar- 
leiati  MSS.,  i'JS,  fol.  5C.)  In  London  the  office  appears  to 
huM.'  been  retained;  but  a  charter  of  1*2  Edw.  II.  gave  to  the 
I'llizcns  the  privik'^e  of  electing  their  common  s^ij-'unt. 

Ill  count  I  OS  tlie  kitiy*  Serjeant,  as  a  jiidic;;il  odiccr.  may 
be  tracotl  lu  a  nujch  bier  period;  and  although  iheolfice  is 
now  Lcconic  ol)M  leie,  and  its  principal  functions  hove  for 
cmtuttM  devolved  upon  tbe  justices  of  the  peace,  procla- 
natltHl  Usttll  made  upon  the  execution  of  every  commission 
of  gaol  delivery,  inviting  alt  peraone  lo  inform  thia  officer  of 
any  treason,  feioniee,  or  mttdemeanors  eommitted  by  the 
prisoner  at  the  bar. 

Where  the  criminal  juri>'licliLMi  ofa  taiiicul«r  district  was 
ruincxc'l  lo  a  yiuiit  ol"  laiul  lo  a  M.il'ject,  the  jurisdiclK>n, 
tUou^li  ttii|>oied  us  a  condition  nndu  burthen,  was  called  a 
fraticltinc  [I-r.\nchisk].  inasmuch  as  it  excluded  the  ordi- 
nary power  of  tiTe  officers  of  the  crow  n.  Tlie  grantee  was 
aaid  to  hold  in  frank  serjeanty,  en  traiulid  sergenlerie ;  and 
in  respect  of  the  lands  attached  to  the  at&ce,  tikis  aerjeanty 
was  in  Normandy  somctimea  eaHed  ttue  sergenterie  gl0b6c. 
For  tbo  actual  auministralion  of  justice,  tbe  tenant  UNually 
(l«1c{*aled  bis  judicial  authority  as  serjeant  to  an  officer  of 
liii  (uvu,  ului  was  llii  it  roro  called  his  serjeant,  or  the  sev- 
y-.iul  orihi  di'.ii  it  l  {MaJ.  K.Tch.,  103;  Testa  lie  Nevil,  389). 
(II-  scrjoanl  of  llic  jica-  c  lor  the  <li>liu-l.  (Cowcll,  Inlerjir.) 
Ileuce.  tbe  steward  of  a  private  lect,  or  ofa  manor  to  which 
a  leel  is  atlaehed.  to  whom  the  lord  always  delegate*  hu 
judicial  power,  is  sometimes  designated  as  scrviens  sive 
MUescalliis.  (4  Co.,  Jtep.,  21.)  Latterly,  indeed,  it  has  been 
woaidared  Hut  a  tonura  bj  iwijeantjr  could  only  be  created 
by,  and  beU  under,  the  crown.  (Ci».  Litti  106  a.)  Tkii  was 
not  the  case  however  in  tbe  time  of  HvDiyllt..  as  appears 
by  Bracton  (35  b.). 

TIk'  t..-i:uie.  wliit  h  l.iiirl,  w.-ie  Li,''i1  1>y  u  ' Serjeant  of 
the  County,  ur  '  acrjt.-anl  sa  fte,'  uu»  aserjtanty  btl*iu'^injf  to 
that  class  which  was  called  grand  »erjeant\  ,  Ik  im^  con- 
nected with  the  adtnini»trution  of  justice,  i^diuund,  earl  of 
Lancaster,  brother  of  Edward  I.,  diod  seised  '  de  magna  ter- 
geantia  totius  comitatus  do  Dciby*'  {Calmd,  Inquis.  jmt 
mortem.  136  b  ) 

But  Um  M^aoota  of  eountiat  ««M  neither  tbe  onljr  nor 
Iba  moat  numeroui  elaia  of  ■eijeanta-at^law.  Tho-maio 
braneb  of  ibat  body  remained  in  attendance  upon  the  kin^. 
Their  duty  was  to  as8i<it  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Aula 
Regia,  the  rreat  court  ol  j'j«tii  o  uf  ihu  n  alni,  in  as>es.M)rs 
to  the  rhiei  justiciar,  nn  I  as  advocalt^  fur  lli.'  siiUar.-,,  who 
being  generally  unn 'ijnamteil  with  ihclaii^^iiai^'c  in  which  the 
pr<i«"epdings  oi  llic  couri  wore  carried  on,  were  seldom  able, 
Mi.ij  were  never  perTnitted.  to  plead  their  own  muses. 
<l  M'tt.  IM.,  4a;':  lid.  FKirl..  Mo.)  U  jion  the  breaking- 
ttp  of  the  Aula  Regia  into  the  several  courts  which  now 
aceupjr  Wcatmiaator  Uall«  tbe  ioijeanto-»t-l»w  became  the 


justicen  of  the  courts  of  King's  Bench  and  Common  Pin*, 
and  acted  aa  adTorate»  Car  the  auitora.  when  not  apiioinled 
to  thoM  offices,  and  when  removed  from  them,  while  bet 

cniiViM'l  in  judicial  si.nions.  they  were  called  »eij«'anl- 
counlois,  servientes  ii.inaUire*.  ond  banci  iiarratorcs,  rounlor 
(niirrator)  hi  inv  a  tirin  Jlmi'.c<1  (n'm  1  hi' Norman ' contour*.' 
persons  wlio*e  ollice  it  wa»  to  conili;ci  ih»<  cnii«es  of  liti- 
gant* in  court,  the  veib  'contcr' btoni:  apj  '.i.  l  tndiffi-r 
ently  to  the  pleadin-.^  on  the  part  of  the  plidinttflf  and  those 
uii  tiie  part  of  the  defendant. 

It  doe*  not  distinctly  ^iima'  whether  any  grant*  of  bad 
were  annemd  to  tbe  oflwa  of  ieijeanl-eountor;  it  nof,  it 
is  probable  that  the  GMiquoror.  or  aoOM  of  bia  cwl)f  a«e^ 
ccssors,  considered  the  fee*  reeeivable  by  the  «pi^«Bni- 

juMuc-  auil  tliC  &('iji-ar,I-i-ountor*  a*i  CijUjv.-ilcnt  tn  n  ct.:n< 
ul' lauds,  and  a.-i  cuii.siiiiitin«j  a  serjeuiiiy  nut  aitariicti  t«  s 
tenure  of  land,  or  a  »erji  uuiy  iii  ymsx.  However  this  may 
be,  tbe  kings  exercised  the  right  of  creating  both  •ciji-ani- 
justices  and  serjeant  counters.  The  appointment  of  srr. 
jeont-countor  ha*,  from  the  earlicM  perio«l,  been  cflcctcd  liy 
the  royal  mandate  tinder  tbe  great  aeal ;  bv  writ,  where  tli« 
party  to  whom  it  wa*  addrened  was  required  to  »«rve  tb< 
king  and  fafa  people  in  the  Aula  Iteifii,  and  afterwnrds  ir 
the  courts  of  Westniiiulir  Halt;  by  !ctl«•r^-]  atnit,  wub  rr- 
spect  to  Serjeants  in  Ifchnul.  Uinlt-r  tln-i  a]  iKnutinenl. t}«» 
Serjeants  were  the  ■•olc  public  pliaiU-is.  Thiy  mctl-  liieonli 
persons  in  the  stale  viii(u»ted  with  the  exctvi^iv  of  tbe 
ordinary  judicial  functions,  and  even  now  no  person  can  be 
appointed  a  justice  of  the  Queen's  Bench  orCoiumoa  Fteai^ 
who  is  not  of  the  degree  of  the  coif,  that  expresajam  being 
derived  from  the  peculiar  •pectes  of  cap  which  waa^  and 
•titt  is.  the  distinguishing  anm  of  teijeanta-aMaw.  Tbe 
barons  of  the  Exchequer,  who  were  formerly  merely  ofliccr> 
of  revenue,  arc  not  reouircd  to  be  taken  from  amunsst  lis 
i*!ji  aiii>  ;  but  unless  thi  y  he  of  the  degree  of  tbe  coif,  tho 
i.rc  not  qualified  to  oti  a->  j'l^tt^eR  of  asssxe.  Thou^b  not 
only  all  the  Serjeants  on  ihc  mcuil,  Lnt  also  the  king's 
counsel,  and  occasionally  other  barristers,  arc  included  m 
the  commieiiuns  of  oyer  and  terminor  and  gaol  delii«(y, 
and  assist  in  the  trying  of  prisoners  when  tbe  jvAgn  an 
pressed  fur  time,  orif  it  is  thought  desirable  to  raliave  lb* 
«>unly  from  the  expense  arising  from  the  detcntioli  of  pre- 
.  secnton  and  witnesses,  the  name  of  no  person  wbo  Is  not  i 
serjennf  can  be  luscr'.cil  in  the  coni:in><>''>n  of  ossixe.  ?» 
wllicli  the  power  (.f  liy.ng  civ:l  cai.>c-.  at  t.isi  priu*  is  an 
ticscd  by  13  K.]\\ .  1.,  ^t.  i.,  c.  3o.  Iki  co  ail  ci\  A  ;  i^ons  s: 
lite  assizes,  which  are  not  tried  by  one  of  the  ordtntrj 
judges,  can  be  tried  only  before  a  serjeant. 

Much  obscurity  however  still  hangs  over  the  ongtn  <^f 
tltii  connection  between  the  terms  serjeant  and  countur.  It 
has  been  auggwted  ^t  upon  the  iatroductkNt  of  the  K«r 
man  eonteura  into  Knglaivl,  they  wens  formed  into  a  lai 
bioilic.hijod,  somewhat  analogous  in  form  lo  the  rcligi^:;* 
cimumihities  bv  which  ihev  were  s  :irum.dc<l;  ibai  ili 
iiicnibcrs  of  tlui  Ijr'.'theilu.od  wcie  a  lniitted  by  royal  li-- 
tliurity,  aijil  criii  1  >\ I'd  in  difTerent  capacities  as  judge*  a.-  ! 
advocaii-s  ahmii  the  Aula  Regis ;  and  that  ;hey  probsL  !< 
derived  their  adjunct  title  of  <^crvieutes  from  the  natarc 
their  cniploymenl,  and  from  the  ciremMtance  of  ilicir  af- 
poinlmcnt  being  conferred  by  ttte  crown,  and  of  Hs  bcint 
coaaidered  that  lb»  aervicei  which  they  rendered  wete  tf 
equal  dignity  and  importance  with  services  rcserrrd  up  i> 
tlioso  tenures  by  grand  serjeanty  to  which  administrotioD  • ' 
justice  u.H  attached,  and  the  tenants  ofwbich  voro  in  flirsil 
propriety  denominated  Serjeants. 

UjMjn  the  calling  of  c\ei\  I'aibanuT.t.  ihu  judges  i*  ; 
Serjeants  are  summoned  by  writ  to  i:i\e  tin  ir  ii;?f>;uUiJ  i 
Their  principal  duty  appears  to  liu\o  been  to  :i.-i*l  ilr 
lords  in  the  trials  of  petitions.  ('Hoi  I'aih*  yutim.' 
The  writ  of  summons  issues  to  tbo  judj^es.  nut  aa  judgt^. 
but  as  seqeanU ;  and  if  a  baron  of  the  Bxoheqoer  be  at 
a  scrieant,aB  was  formerly  often,  and  still  mav  be.  the 
beianotsmnnioned.  N'<  serjeant*  have  been  required  i>> 
attend  of  late  years,  cxccjit  judges  and  king's  serjeanty.  t^^ 
formerly  other  .strjejnls  were  aUo  summoned. 

Whilst  the  Aula  ResiA  constituted  oncc'iiit.  -i  5.*s. 
rl  is*  uf  a-hr.  a'e>  was  little  ne«  >U>l  ;  aird  u;  on  r»<  ; 

beisig  aUeiv^artls  divided  into  difterent  sections  or  brsnrSc^ 
no  inconvenience  appears  to  hare  been  fell,  a*  all  th«  4iMr* 
ent  secti'jusof  the  court  equally  fullowcd  the  person  af  it' 
king.  But  when,  in  the  i et^i;  of  Kil wnnl  I.,  itie  retQlati>  * 
for  holding  eowmon  picas,  that  is,  all  ewU  actions,  in 
certain  place  to  ba  appointed  by  tbe  crown,  wa«  Mt  c 
Ibrco,  parlies  who  bad  bnsiam  in  the  court  of  Ki/»S 
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Bytu'ii,  iho  jurisdulion  of  whiili,  cvtcpl  occ:i:iiiinn]ly  as  a 
cuurt  of  appeal,  «a->  lln  u  aliiiu~i  r.n.fini'il  \<>  e-rnninal  mat- 
tcr*.  or  in  thu  court  of  l£\cli«;qucr,  ihe  juritdicliun  of  wbich 
related  to  niatlers  of  revenue,  or  in  the  court  of  Chancer)', 
were  put  to  inconvenience  far  want  of  ailvocate*,  as  often  as 
(he  king.  ^ho6e  prugr<j3.i4.s  thu^-  courts  &tiU  fulluwed,  hap- 
PMed  to  be  distent  fitua  tlie  piece  (u-tually  We«lmiDeler 
llelJ,  enil  leldom  eluewbere.  after  tbc  tei^a  of  Bdwanl 
111.)  at  wliieh  the  court  uf  Common  I'leas  sat.  To  ro- 
inody  this  inconvenience,  and  at  the  same  time  to  relieve 
parties  from  llio  bin tliciisuuie  dutv  of  appearing  in 
fi'WMji)  iit  the  court  of  Comiiiuii  Pii'a.s.  an  oidinance  was 
iiiiitli-  lu  Parliament,  in  1292,  h\  Edward  I.,  Ijv  wliiL-h  the 
king  directed  iho  selcctiou  of  a  nutubcr  (fixed  provision* 
•Iljet  140)  ftmn  the  Itighcr  cla&j  of  legal  siudenis  to  act 
both  M  ettem^e  ia  the  •tatioDeq'  court  of  Coiumon  Pleai, 
and  le  edvocatei  in  the  eompenttivety  tew  eetes  whtoh  then 
re(|ttirod  (heir  assistance  in  the  ambulatoiy  courtt  of  (he 
King's  Boncli,  Chancery,  and  Exchequer.  No  dtitinetion 
bi  made  in  the  ordmuucu  butv  i  .1  iiuji  ncys  and  appren- 
Ct'cs,  and  the  1-1*1  nppcar  to  iiavi;  acled  indiscriminately 
iJ.  Jill/.  I'.iiL,  aa  alloinL')s  and  as  advocates,  as  their 
services  iiapptincd  to  be  required.  Complaints  were  how* 
ever  felill  inada  in  Parhaiuent  (13(i4-5)  uf  the  prejudice 
arieiogtu  partiti  implirated  in  proceedioga  in  the  two  latter 
ceorlai  from  being  unable  to  procure  the  Oi&islance  of  ser- 
jeeats;  and  it  vae  prayed,  tiutwh  inmeeeesruUy.  (hat  ou 
this  ground  (heee  courts  might  alto  be  made  stationary. 

A  )>etitiun  of  the  Cotnnicns  in  1343,  tluit  pai  ili  s  to  suiu  in 
the  MoTihalsea  migln  \w  ulluwed  to  pk-ad  tlK'ir  own  l  aust;*  in 
I  rourt,  in  orderthat  iboj  nuj^bt  nut  <lflii)(jd  for  want 
of  t^i  rJujinU,  hod  met  with  a  mure  favourable  reception,  and 
tlic  IK  1  mission  was  granted  by  an  act  of  pailiameni  (2  Rut. 
J*arL,  lAitlt  which  aet  was  not  in  print  till  the  parliament 
rolls  Vera  puhlisbed  at  the  r^miiiODceiscnt  of  the  present 
century.  It  via  a  puniahabla  eoDtempt  of  the  court  for  a 
person  to  interfere  as  advocate  without  possessing  a  legal 
title  to  the  office.    {.fLb.  Phicit.  in  D;rn.  Cap.  U'ettm.,  137.) 

Il  is  staled  in  tbu  artii  li:  Barristkr  that  serjcaiUH  and 
ii]:iirL';itu:«s  at  law  wort-  supp 'seil  by  Dugdaleto  be  tiic  same 
1  .:i>i>iu.  Dugdale  it'lu'supun  Iho  cireviin^tance  liuii  111  the 
'-ocond  year  of  IlLtuy  VI.  an  apprcnlico  was  hcanl  in  the 
cjurt  of  Cumiuoa  Picas,  whore  Serjeants  alono  practised., 
But  Dui(dale  was  mistaken  in  supposing  that  the  apprentice 
acted  a»  an  advocate  in  that  court ;  for  upoo  raftrence  to  tlie 
Year-BooktM.  8H.6.  fol.d.  pi.  3),  it  will  be  seen  that  this 
apprentice  was  merely  sent  by  the  Bxcheauer  into  Ihc  Com- 
mon Pleas  to  ask  the  opiniott  of  the  judges  and  Serjeants 
in  the  hitler  court  upon  a  point  of  l.iw  ilKti  dfjit'nding  in 
the  K\i'lu(|Ui:r ;  u\xin  wlmb  tiic  judges  of  llio  L'oinnion 
Pie;*!.  i'L>nsiilteil  the  scrjeatits,  and  iIr:  point  wa»  didialcd  Ijv 
judges  and  itirjeants  indiscriminately.  Tlie  uppreixice  took 
nu  part  in  (be  discussion,  but  carried  back  the  result  to  the 
JSxcbeqaer.  tapon  which  that  court  acted.  It  has  also  been 
supposed  that  .^lowden  and  Carrek  who  are  spoken  of  as 
apprentices  in  4  Eliz.  (1562),  were  at  (hat  tine  serieants. 
With  respect  to  the  fuimcr,  the  mistake  arose  from  the  cir- 
ciiin«lance  that  a  writ  isauud  to  Plov\den  and  iV\cn  others, 
ill  Oi  i.jbi-r,  15j8,  callinf;  up  iii  ilii-m  to  be  niade  Serjeants 
ill  E  i->lff  fidlowm:;.  Mary  ilyiii;^  in  Novtuil'Li-.  1568.  the 
UTits  abated.  In  156^  fresh  writs  were  i^iiiicd  by  Eli/abclh 
to  seven  uf  the  eleven,  but  the  names  of  Pluwdeii  and  four 
01  Iters.  OS  may  be  seen  in  Dugdale,  were  omitted.  Plowden 
tlicrtfute  remained  an  apprentice  as  bcfoic,  and  he  is  pru- 
periy  so  designated  io  4  £lix.()M2).  With  respeel  to  Carrel 
tA»o,  we  have  no  distinet  proof  that  be  ever  Ion  the  dofrree 
<  r  >k  ijcant,  tliougli  it  sLi  ms  110'.  improbable  that  he  was  often 
(  .muuauded  so  to  do.  Ji dm  Cat  r*.  1  received  a  writ  requiring 
liim  to  take  the  digioo  of  a.  seijcant  111  li-10,  and  ai;;im  in 
1562  and  1054.  lii  what  manner  he  was  exuiseil  on  tlii?>o 
occasions,  and  w  lu  ll.or  he  paid  more  attenliou  to  Mary';; 
coramandia  than  he  bad  dune  to  those  of  her  father  and 
broths,  or  Whather  indeed  the  Carrel  apprentice  in  1jC2 
w«a  (he  same  persoa  with  John  Carrel,  the  serjeant  thrico 
•leet.  does  not  appear. 

The  ordinance  of  Edward  I.  onthorised  only  students  who 
bad  reached  the  rank  of '  apprentices  at  law "  to  practise  aa 
adv^>c,ii<'«  in  llio.sc  courts  in  which  tlie  a^siblatiLO  of  sei- 
naiiiu could  not  constantly  be  obtained,  but  as  llur  prai  li-  i.- 
i  f  these  courts  increased,  it  was  found  necessary,  in  the 
leiRii  of  Eliz.tbeth,  to  allou  pctwns  of  less  standing  than 
■jiprenlices  to  act  lioth  a^  udvocaie-  and  as  allonicys. 
Students  wbq,  tbougli  not  yet  apprentices  at  law,  bad 


been  Oilmittcd  I0  argue  ficluious  cases  at  tlio  moolinge  in 
their  respective  inns  of  court,  were  allowed  to  prnrtisc  as 
advocates  in  the  ambulatory  courts  of  common  law  and 
equity.  Advocates  of  this  third  clas."*  were  called  utler- 
harristers,  because  in  arguing  their  moot  cases  by  way  of 
preparatimi  Ifar  leai  forensic  debates  they  were  placed  at  the 
outer  er  altermoat  and  of  the  form  on  which  tney  *iat,  and 
which  was  called  the  *baiT.V  (Stow ;  Wnlerhous :  Dngdale ; 
Herbert. '  .Aniii]  Inns  of  Court,'  l7fi.  >  Tl;e  juni,,i-  .suulcnls 
who  sat  inMk'iice  on  the  iii.side,  were  caileii  iiiiier-L-nrrisler». 
Rut  the  latter  tci  m  lias  long  been  abuud  lieij,  and  is  sunk 
lu  the  more  j^eucral  designation  of  student;  in  conscqtirncc 
of  which  the  term  utter-barrister  has  also  given  place  to 
that  of  barrister,  and  the  student  who  is  admiUed  to  that 
degree  is  said  to  be  '  called  to  the  bar.'  This  call  Imwever 
consists  merely  in  the  presiding  beneher's  sayings  *  I  pub- 
lish you  a  barrister  of  this  Sodety.* 

The  mere  students,  formerly  called  inuci-barnsfors,  con- 
fine themselves  to  study,  or,  when  ihey  consider  iliemiiclvei 

3na1incd,  practise  as  con veyaucers, special  plearleis,  or  (  ([uny 
raftsmen,  iiiwlutii  rapaciiy  1  hey  are  recognised  byibe  legis- 
lature, being  requnel  to  takeout  annual  certificates  from 
the  stamp-wtfice.  For  nearly  the  last  twenty  years  sttideuls 
practising  as  eertiScate<l  special  pleaders  have  been  allowed 
to  praclisessadvociics  before  judges  silting  in  tlielr  privata 
chambers  at  Serjeants'  Ian,  mr  the  summary  despatch  of 
matters  of  pleading  and  pcactioob  &c 

Shortly  after  the  permission  given  to  barrislei-s  to  prnciise 
as  advocates,  we  li'>e  si^ht  or  the  older  of  a)))ireiirici>s. 
Tlioi.gli  usual,  it  wa.s  never  peihaps  ab&oluiely  ncce!ii>ary 
that  a  !.uu!ent  i-l.uulil  become  an  apprentice  in  order  to 
qualify  him  (or  being  called  to  the  degree  of  the  coif  ;  and 
when  it  ceased  to  be  required  its  a  title  to  practise  as  an 
advocate,  there  was  no  longer  any  motive  fur  taking  the 
degree  of  an  opprentice. 

The  result  of  these  inquiries  seems  to  be.  that  from  the 
ConquesltofbeS0^w.I.(l292),  scrjoant-countors  were  the 
only  advocates  ;  tliat  from  120'2  to  tbe  lallor  end  ui'  the  .si.v- 
Iccnth  century,  appreuliees  were  allowttl  to  practise  111  eer- 
loin  coiir;s ;  liiat  towards  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
the  opprtniK  cs  were  supplanted  by  &  more  numerous  oiasa 
of  junior  students  railed  utter-barristers  and  aflerwarda 
barristers;  and  that  from  the  middle  of  tlie  eighteenth een> 
tury,  mere  students  were  at  any  time  after  t)u\r  admission, 
«uid  inimedialely  upon  their  admission,  allowed  to  practise 
as  certificated  oonTeyanoors  or  cartifleated  special  pfcaders; 
and  that  such  special  pleaders  have  latterly  been  allowed  to 
practise  as  advocates  before  judges  when  aduimisiering 

tustice  iu  their  private  chambers;  which  latter  practice  may 
le  thus  explained Tlie  business  to  be  disposed  of  by  the 
courts  at  Westminster  lin  ing  far  oli^^rown  the  machinery 
provided  for  its  despatch,  luauy  acta  of  parliament  have 
directed  that  certain  judicial  acts  shall  DC  done  by  the 
court  *  or  any  judge  thereof.'  The  eoflsequenee  of  these 
provisions,  and  of  a  practice  exisling  before^  of  referring 
rnin:>r  ({tu-^iions  and  caj«s  of  a  pressing  nature,  to  be  disposed 
of  by  u  .stiii^le  joilge,  lias  been  that  a  most  important  pari  of 
the  judicial  business  t.f  the  counlrv,  in.siearf  of  being  rlL'i- 
cussed,  as  fortnerly,  111  opt:;i  court  bctoie  a.  foil  Leucli,  and 
with  the  ass;-!niice  or  in  the  presence  of  an  ii/elliLieiit  bar, 
is  commonly  duijiuscd  of  by  a  single  judqe  in  a  private  room, 
wiih  .Hit  any  assistance  exrejit  ih.a  wl.i<  h  he  tan  derive  from 
the  attorney's  clerks  on  each  side  who  attend  the  summons. 
It  not  unfrequcntly  happens  that  a  most  abstruse  point  of 
special  pleading,  involving  the  fate,  and  soraotimes  the  real 
merits  of  the  cause^  and  Miich  in  the  rei^n  of  Edward  VI. 
would  have  been  argued  by  learned  Serjeants  and  tad  ap- 
prentices nt  the  bar,  and  afterwards  debated  publicly  on  tho 
Lencli.  is  dispo-ed  of  in  fire  miiuUes,  and  vritliout  appeal,  ot 
ehambers  by  a  jud^c  who  has  never  practised  this  branch  of 
the  law,  and  who  would  when  at  the  bar  Inn  e  shrutd^  from 
the  ic.spyiiAibility  of  expressing  an  opinion  on  the  most  ordi- 
nary question  connected  with  the  science  of  spec  ial  {  leading. 
It  was  therefore  quite  natural  lhat  judges  should  he  glad  to 
avail  themselves  at  chambers  of  the  assistance  of  special 
pleaders;  and  in  order  to  prevent  the  abuse  of  the  indi!i>cri- 
mtnate  InTitation  given  by  the  legislature  to  all  l  orison^, 
llioui»h  students  only  of  a  <lay's  standing',  wl:o  are  memljers 
of  an  mil  of  court,  to  lake  out  lieiijicca  Ig  prac  tise  a^^  s|:eeial 
jdeaders,  &.e.,  the  heiK  hers  or  poverning  tiiemhor-i  uf  some 
of  the  inns  of  cnuri  now  require  (hat  upon  the  admission  of 
a  student,  he  shall  engage  not  to  practise  as  a  8|M:cial  nleadcr, 
S(c,  tdl  he  be  of  suffieient  slaodmg  to  be  called  to  tlio  bar. 
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The  scrjo»nt<i  are  however  the  only  adrocalcs  recognised 
in  the  court  of  Common  I'U^as.  In  that  court  they  retafn 
their  right  of  exclusive  audience.  This  privilege  <  xtvid'^  I  i 
trials  at  bar,  hut  not  t<>  trials  at  nisi  priii$i.  eititcr  at  the 
••sizes  or  at  tlic  sittings  in  London  an<l  Mi<hlIe<^eX. 

Attempts  have  been  maJo  to  place  the  court  of  Common 
f\e&s  upun  tliu  »ame  footing  in  tbis  respect  a%  the  other 
courts  at  Westmintter.  A  suggeAtiqil  to  thftt  «Qect  nas 
made  by  Sir  Hetlbew  Hale,  in  his ' CotMiderations  touching 
Ihe  Ammdinents  of  the  Law.'  In  1759  it  vat  propcied  by 
Sir  John  Wine«,  then  chief  juHtir«  of  the  Common  Pleas, 
that  the  court  shouhl  bo  opened  to  all  barristcis.  The  judges 
met,  and.  after  much  discussion,  expressed  their  opinion 
ac;;!  i;-it  the  plan,  "  lu  ii  w  is  strongly  opposed  !>>  I.  ji  d  Hard- 
wicke.  The  bill  wua  not  brought  into  parliament,  uiid  (he 
aehemc  was  dropped. 

The  foUoviog  representation  with  respect  to  the  abolition 
of  the  excluiive  nglit  of  tbe  Rencants  to  nuilicnce  in  tlie 
court  of  Common  Pleaa  was  made  by  the  Commiuionert 
on  Courta  of  Common  law,  in  their  flmt  Report,  1629:-^ 
'  Tliere  can  bo  little  djubt  that  such  Qlioliti  ni  of  the  exclu- 
sive privilege  would  soju  be  followed  by  the  entire  annihi- 
lation of  this  very  anticiit  tank,  the  ad\  unla;;e  of  which  to 
the  profei^sion  at  large  appears  to  us  to  be  considerable.  It 
coii'-isS  111  its  enabhn'jj  genlloiuon  of  certain  slaiidinc;  and 
character  in  the  profession,  who  conceive  theaiii«lv«s  to  have 
pretensions  to  advanccnK-nt  (e&pi-cially  on  the  eireuil!>),  but 
who  are  not  honourud  with  appomtotenls  as  your  majesty's 
eonn!<el,  to  obtain,  upon  their  own  application,  and  without 
special  bvour»  a  eertain  preredenoe^  atod  an  exclusive  right 
of  audienoe  in  one  eonrt.  attended  with  the  re1inr]uishment 
of  general  prartiir  in  cilie:?. 

'  This  change  ut'  ju»iauu  ;.s  often  attended  with  tlic  most 
beneficial  cffecis  to  liic  pi  'f.      lual  itiii  i-'-'^  i>r il»c  persons  i 
concerned,  of  which  it  would  iiol  l>e  dilficull  io  cite  satisfac- 
tory or  even  splendid  example*. 

*  With  respect  to  the  public,  one  inrunvenicnco  certainly 
appears  to  result  from  it,  viz.,  that  on  mulions  for  new 
trials  on  inuee  ariung  in  the  court  of  Coiumon  Pleus,  bar- 
rnter«*not  having  the  rank  oftergeant,  thou^^h  they  may 
have  been  engaged  on  the  trial  of  those  issues,  are  excluded 
from  audience.  Where  no  sernianl  has  been  eiuplaycd  at 
the  Iriid,  whif  li  uu  tlio  circuits  i*  of  frequent  occurrence,  (his 
operates  as  a  uuiiMileruble  grievance ;  and  the  exclusion  of 
the  only  persons  who  have  any  personal  knnivicdge  of  what 
pas<)ed  upon  the  proceeding  under  review,  give*  i  ixe  to  just 
dissnlisfariiou. 

*  Wo  are  therefore  of  opinion,  that  upon  such  motions,  if 
tlM  caiiM  haa  been  tried  on  the  circuit,  the  barriitera  en* 
gaged  on  aneh  triata.  though  without  the  rank  of  sergeant, 
ahonid  have  audienee  in  the  court  of  Common  Pleas ;  and 

as  a  compensation  to  the  gentlemen  of  the  coif,  wc  i  .  i  .  lu- 
mend  iho  abolition  of  an  established  professiciiul 
which  preiludes  any  sergeant,  though  he  may  not  l>r  om  uf 
your  timjesty's  sergeants,  from  opening  the  pleading-i  u|x>a 
the  trial  of  a  cause  at  uiti  irins. 

*  That  usage  tests  on  no  reasomble  foundation.  Upon  a 
trial  at  the  bar  of  the  court  of  Common  Fh»B»  tite  pleaiaings 
are  opened  b^  the  junior  sergeant;  aiht  the  present  usa^e 
is  attended  with  ibie  public  ineenventenee.  that  it  (>bli,;es 
the  plaintiff,  though  destnnis  perhaps  to  employ  a  seri;eant 
as  bis  junior  counsel,  lo  conler  that  eniplojiutnt  on  so  me 
barrister  of  lower  rank.  D  .i  with  the  exccptmn  tliat  h.is 
bi>en  staicil.  we  do  not  limtk  that  ilic  privilc^'c  which  is  en- 
joyed by  the  ser^i'ants  in  hi  ;iny  rispcct  iibjccluiiiablir ;  for  llic 
easy  ;i<ce>s  to  the  rank  suilic-fiitls  pr.^icci..i  the  public  from 
nil  the  cviU  «hich  nlt^iid  nionupoly,  and  iit  tin-  .sinie  time 
secures  to  the  coi.rt  uf  Common  Pleas  the  ndvantageof  n 
distinct  bar.  Of  iIih  advuiitage  we  L;tve  ulrcurly  expreau'd 
our  opinioo.  Tliedi^Uraciion  occasioned  by  the  engagemi.-nts 
of  counsel  in  several  courts  is  prejudicial  in  various  ways. 
The  interest  of  the  suitor  is  liable  to  be  affecteil  by  the  al»- 
senco  of  his  counsel  at  critical  perioils  of  his  case:  addi- 
tional counsel  an:  ■■''ten  retained,  and  consc<|Uent  expeii»e 
mcurrcd,  for  llnj  purpose  of  securing  the  presence  of  one 
who  is  fully  instructed.  Both  these  inconveniences  are  ex- 
perienced, as  we  arc  infoiwed,  iua  great  degree,  in  Ireland, 
w  here  it  is  usual  for  tbe  counsel  to  practise  in  all  the  courts, 
and  not  a  little  in  tbe  courts  of  er{uity  in  this  country :  a»<I 

•  Ttetoim'lMTlilct*  l*h«i«aH.,|,  u  ,1  tomptliari  >■  bv  \hc  IrgittaUic.  lu 
tit  popul.i  fm^,  n.  •piilltal)  r  to  »ll  per«.,u»  rrnrll.iiiif  th«  hnr  of*  tourt 
of  li*  i,r  i-q'<tly,  iii>(  iorljillu^'  »ilv,x-at„  in  rotin,  coiidur«*<l  accoHinf  tu  tli» 
•t*U  «t  ekOMs  hm.  but  wt  wmitawi,  *»  ttvm  Uw<iMjmi«a  of  Um  Mb  ^Ubt 
f*~r  ■  *i  T IH  *' —  ft-r-tfl|r  liairrn  m '  nnm  liMilsmi.' 


(he  business  in  tha  eoutt  ia  often  dcnnged.  and  ita  diapateb 

nnt  un  frequently  delayed,  by  the  endeavours  to  aeemumodsir 

(!u'  order  of  proccdii:;,'  i  iho  conTcniencc  (>f  ('tunnel,  ar"; 
by  the  neccs^ii^"  uf  revt  Uiug  to  matters  which  hnve  pasvr'j 
in  his  absence. 

'  So  \ou^  therefore  as  all  barristers  p<is»es«ed  ot'  due  qLi*- 
liHcntions,  ni,d  willing  to  dcvoto  themselves  tt>  the  praeti.-« 
of  the  Conim  m  Picas,  are  enabled  to  obtain  your  Dajesiy'ik 
^^  rtt  lalhng  them  tu  the  decree  of  tferpcanl,  we  believe  tha; 
the  characler  of  tbe  court  for  the  satisfiuslofy  Iraasaetiait  ef 
business  will  be  better  ausfained  by  the  eontinuance  tbta 
by  the  ahotifion  of  the  cxclusiTe  privilege. 

'  If  access  to  the  coif  were  less  easy  than  it  now  is  tlif 
rase  indeed  would  In  ilifT.  r.  it  ;  .unl  stijuh  sinj;  the  diflicultr 
in  obtaining  your  n».iii  st\'s  \n  it  t'l  \>e  ni'-i  -  :!*fd,  the  effiv? 
might  be  to  limit  the  nui:  !n  i  nf  pmri it.r.nri tn  lti«?  roi-rt 
of  Commnn  Pleas  in  a  manner  which  might  oprrate  r,  rr 
prejudicially  to  the  public.  The  opinion  above  expnr««J 
proceeds  therefore  on  the  asaumplion  that  the  Drrsetii  libe- 
rality  on  this  svh;^t  Is  fbunded  on  an  acknowiedgrd  prin- 
ciple of  utility,  and  will  continue  t  ^  be  observed. 

*  By  way  of  further  encouragement  however  lo  berriater*  to 
resort  to  t'n  imui  t  of  Coinfnon  Pleus,  we  recoarinend  (hat,  n 
addition  lo  the  advantnge  pr^^po'^-'il  to  be  gucn  (o  junior  *n 
gcants  of  ovcniiipplea'ltngs  your  maji  «ly'»sc,|_-i  i.m^  »hoi,!<l 
forbear  to  sign  pleadiii<;.  or  to  transact  007  other  bustoets 
from  which  your  niajesiy's  eoOBsel  in  Other  eoarta^aeeordmg 
to  established  ufas^o,  refrain. 

*  Tbe  principIe^  of  requiring  eoniwel  to  elect  eotne  one 
court  as  tbe  place  uf  their  letpitar  pnetiee.  fur  the  purpom 
of  establishing  an  appropriate  btr  in  each  court,  in  nrcra- 
sarily  applicable  (o  such  counsel  only  ns  obtain  rank.  But 
much  iiici  nveiiience  is  likewise  often  experienced  from  the 
ali'iiKf.  dm  iiii;  ;he  trial  of  causes,  of  the  jtinr  r  rour;«.el  who 
have  prepared  tlie  pleadings,  and  ad\i«"?d  upon  the  t  ise  jn'J 
ovidciice.    To  them  the  minuU  r  del  nils  of  fact,  and  the 
authorities  upon  wbicli  the  nct  on  has  been  coaitaetteed.  oc 
the  defence  founded,  arc  generally  more  fully  hnowii  thair 
(0  Ihe  leading  counsel,  who  often  receive  their  instmetieus 
a  short  time  only  before  tbe  trial.  It  is  a  very  conraws 
(hough  an  inconvenient  pmciice,  for  counsel,  having  ent;iii;r- 
ments  in  diffca-nt  places  at  the  ^amo  time,  to  plate  thfir 
briefs  in  the  hands  of  thf  r  fni';i:is,  who  rcjires^nt  thctn  :.: 
the  trial  of  causes.    But  in  aut  h  cases  the  counsel  eniru»:i"l 
with  the  briefs,  for  want  of  previous  acquaintance  with  ihv 
cases,  arc  little  able  to  afford  assistance  either  tu  the  jad:.f 
or  the  leading  counsel. 

'  It  can  hardly  be  exMeted.  nor  a  it  peihaps  to  be  wished, 
that  junior  barristers  snoaMtiontno  their  practice  lo  asiagte 
court;  and  it  may  he  impossible  for  thcra  to  anticipate  Ifav 
course  of  business  by  which  their  nllcnd.mco  upon  a  parti- 
cular cau-c  i!i  lit  1  lurt  111  iv  ] Ti. tnfed  by  iheir  une\- 
peciod  delciiuuu  m  anotiicr.  IJut  w  c  liia  of  opmiirtt  that  r. ' 
I  t;<  ri;lenian  at  the  bar  ought  to  ace  .i  1  ri' t  in  :\t.\  1 . 
upon  which  he  has  not  }{oud  reason  to  be  assuied  that  b« 
fthull  l>c  able-  personally  to  i\ttend. 

'  The  permission  to  open  phadings  proposed  to  be  ^twta 
to  junior  sergeants  will  lend  marerially  tomiriate  the  ttnOoti- 
venience  above  mentioiied.  But  w«  think  it  tight  to  call  ;r 
notice  an  anticnt  rule  of  the  court  of  CumnKm  Fit**,  ot 
Hilary  term,  in  the  Nth  \.  u"  )f  Kihu'  .Tiuiir-  the  Fir^t,  Nr 
whu  h  it  is  provided,  if  n;!)  sti  _-  .1:1;  ■  r  couns^lhif- 

.'s:  ii.u  shall  take  any  fee  to  Ih-  ..1  1  (iiiI!m  I  '.»ith  .mv,  and  1: 
bu  Wilh  him  at  any  time  certa.n  lorat»\  c.iu«c,  and  shall  • 
atleml  the  same  c-aiiso  aci  ordingly.  that  then,  up<in  rvnr;  ■ 
phiitit  made  or  information  thereof  pven  to  thejudg^noi' 
that  court  where  the  cause  shall  he  deiiending,  of  any  <it 
them,  the  judges  by  their  discretion  shall  give  otdfr  Ibr'ibe 
repayment  and  satislbetion  tbeioof  to  tbe  dteol.** 

'  VVe  think  i(  very  desirable  that  the  pciocipl*  «f  Ihil  nit 
shouM  be  lioiiuiirahly  observed.* 

In  April,  while  the  Central  Crimituil  T  r  urt  \fl\  was 

in  the  House  of  Lords,  a  clause  in!  rn  inMrnm; 
(he  c  iiiii  1.1  (Jommun  Pieai.  ll;  -  <l;ii;sc  aas  withdrawt 
from  Ihe  engrossmeift  before  the  bdl  was  sent  to  the  t.*«v» 
mons.  But  on  the  -J-lth  of  April,  in  that  year,  a  royal  mn- 
rant  issuc<I,  ordering  and  directing  that  tbe  fight  ef  pear* 
(ising,  pleading,  and  audience  in  tbe  court  of  Camiocn  rav 
should  cease  to  be  exetciaed  exaUnovehr  by  the  eeijeanta^- 
law,  and  that  barristers  at-1air  shoiila  heve  and  rtrre*** 
equal  riijht  and  privilege  wi(h  thcitj  df  j  r.i<-tis:n^-  Jcc-  m 
that  court.  The  warrant  profetued  to  give  to  »uelii  u( 
MijaMta  tliaa  in  pcaetios  as  ware  aot  ktag**  aa^jaui^  mod. 
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had  not  patents  of  precedence,  at  ati  fs]  ecial  mark  qf  rojfol 
favour,  precedence  over  any  king's  i  i  n&cl  who  might  be 
ibcrvKAor  appoiot«d.  Xbi*  warrant  vas  filed  in  the  court 
of  GDmmoii  PIcm  od  tbe  25th  Apnl,  1834;  from  which 
time,  until  Jtouatv,  1840,  it  was  acted  upoo  by  the  court. 
Duriii)^  this  poiM  Do  penooa  applied  tat  llw  coif;  except 
ihoso  v  iio  had  i«G«vad  Bii  intiiBstion  tbtt  tlugf  tnn  to  be 

niaJc  jui'.j;es. 

Oil  llu'  ari:'e>siijii  of  QiRH'ti  Victoria,  in  1^37,  a  petition 
wa»  udilrc-iMiiKi  to  her  uiaje>>ty  by  the  quecQ'ii  gorjeaiitt  and 
two  other  scrjcants  who  had  not  availed  tlienisolvcs  of  tlie 
clauM  of  prcceilencc  contained  in  tbe  warrant  of  April  24, 
18S4.  suggesting  that  tbe  warrant  «M  illegal,  and  praving 
that  the  legality  of  that  document  and  the  mpedicncy  of  ibo 
nltmtion  might  be  duly  invc»tigaled.  7%e  illegality  of  the 
warrtint  ^as  asitTtod  iipTn  the  prcscHptivu  rights  of  the  ser- 
i<54»ntt,  coeval  wiih  the  cMstence  of  the  cour  ts  themSelvw. 
The  circumstanro  that  ilu:  w.m  r:\rit  d.d  lut  j  urpirt  to  be 
countersigned  by  the  ticcretary  uf  titatt;  ur  by  any  other 
re>ipons(blti  officer  was  aIi>o  relied  on.  On  the  score  of 
ex[>ediency;  it  u  as  aUtrnd  that  the  oonvenienoe  of  a  fixed 
and  resident  bar  in  eaen  oiHirt  Ibr  tbe  satiafaotorf  deipatch 
of  biuinesa  was  known  to  all  wbo  regularly  attended  courts 
of  justice;  tbat  to  eflbet  the  object  by  any  arrangement 
amongst  the  practitioners  had  been  found  to  be  impossible; 
that  the  interruption  and  loss  of  timo  to  the  court,  and  the 
delay  and  embariaMineir.  uf  bu^tiness,  wore  the  ^.uhjcrt  of 
general  complaint ;  whereas  by  the  legal  constuulicm  uf  the 
cuuri  of  Common  Pleas  these  inconveniences  had  been 
avoided  »  long  as  the  exclusive  right  of  audience  of  the 
seijeanta  in  that  wort  had  be«n  upheld.  A  memorial  was 
at  tbe  tema  time  preiented  to  the  lord  cbaoct- llor.  in  which 
it  ttaa  aubmitted  tbat  tueb  an  altemtbn  could  only  bo  made 
by  net  of  parliament. 

Tbe  petition  being  referred  to  the  judicial  committee  of 
the  privy  cuiju'.  il  (or  ihi'ir  ndvice,  the  (luestion  of  the  le- 
gality of  the  wurraat  was  ari;ueil  btifore  the  lords  of  the 
rouni-il  an  the  10th  of  January,  1839,  and  again  on  the 
2nd  of  February  following.  A  strung  opinion  was  expressed 
by  their  lordabipa  as  to  the  Ulcgality  of  the  warrant,  but 
ibe  court  aepoiMed  without  ooming  to  any  eonetoaioo  a» 
to  tbe  ad^eo  wbieb  abould  bo  tendered  to  tbe  crown. 

In  June,  1839,  a  bill  was  brought  into  the  House  of  Lords, 

*  To  regulate  the  course  of  pri>cceding  in  the  court  of  Com- 
m  pii  P!e;i',  so  far  as  l  elutej}  to  the  practice  and  hearing;  of 
ohjiisl!  iherein  III  tirrn  time.'  The  obj<M:l  of  this  bill  w.is  to 
authorize  the  coui  t  of  Common  P.e.\s  to  hear  barrislers-at- 
law  upon  motions  arising  out  of  trials  at  the  assises.  The 
bill  i>ai>sed  the  Lords,  but  was  not  moved  in  the  Commons. 

In  November,  IB39.  a  motion  waa  made  in  the  court  of 
Comnon  Pleu  by  Wilder  aa  ibe  aeniur  practising  seijcant, 
iliat  the  exclusive  right  of  audience  of  tne  serjeants-at-law 
for  practising  in  that  court,  which  had  been  suspended  by 
tlint  court  111  oh<  uicnce  to  the  \rarr;u.t  of  1834,  should  be 
restored;  aud  at  ihe  close  of  Hilary  term,  184U.  theri::lu 
of  being  heard  ascounHel  ami  of  signing  pleadinj^!.  in  i  uum  * 
depending  in  the  Common  Pleas,  was  declared  b>  tiio  court 
tobolong  exclusively  to  the  Serjeants  at-law.  It  was  huw- 
OTcr  stated  tbat.  in  order  to  prevent  inconvenience  to  the 
etiitors,  the  court  would  bear  other  counsel  in  causes  in 
wfaieb  tbej  veto  aetualljensaged  at  the  time  the  opinion 
of  tbe  eourt  was  tbns  pronounced. 

Serjeants  had  fonueily  in  t  uiily  tr  fmive  attdieiici'  in 
the  Common  Pleas,  but  iunl  also  in  uil  other  courts 
ajw/'W/''"?  over  all  other  inhueaU  i.    They  are  addressea  by 
ihc  judges  as  brothers,  by  whicti  title  they  speak  to  and  uf 
one  another. 

Thoii|[b  the  king  was  represented  in  each  o(  bis  courts  at 
Westminetar  bv  one  or  more  penmns  aa  bis  attorney  and 
solieitor-geiMial  inoneorall  of  tboae  otMirts.  no  one  formerly 
pleaded  as  couniet  for  the  erown  except  ^tiijeanta.  In  the 
patent  of  a  kinj;'*  s,erjeaiii.  lie  '.ras  appointed  by  the  king  I 

*  Serviens  Noster  ad  Ugein,  et  iSaiiator  pro  Nobis  in  curiis  [ 
Nixiris,  m  quilH,>eijn(|ue  iiegoUis  Nos  taii'^'eiiiil>iis.  Afui- 
watds  when  the  kiUjj'»  aUoniey,  as  il  u,-ualu  h  >j'iieiied,  ua-.  ^ 
an  apprentice,  he  was  allowed  not  only  loajiiiear  ai  uUuriiey,  | 
but  to  plead  as  advocate  for  tho  crown  lu  those  cuuits  in  i 
which  up^iicntices  wore  pcnnitted  to  practise,  and  when  so 
empkyed  he  claimed  and  exercised,  tor  the  benefit  of  tbe 
erawn.  a  right  of  pre-audience  orer  setjeauU  pleading  Ibr 
ordinary  clients  in  those  courts.   Afterwards  tbe  attomey- 
geuerol  exercised  a  right  of  pre  audience  even  wben  not  1 
ai^ed  ibr  Um  orovn.   Other  king's  cuwuA  nppMur  to  ] 


have  obtained  pre-audience  over  the  Serjeants  by  a  similar 
course  of  pfoeeedbig ;  but  tbe  king's  serjeanta  still  Nlaia 
pre  audience  oTor  Ml  other  eottnaef  exeept  tbeattomey-ga- 
neral  and  solieiior-^neral ;  and  oven  over  the  attorney* 

general,  the  senior  of  tbe  king's  serjcants.  distinguished 
by  the  appellation  of  '  tbe  king's  antieut  serjcant,'  retained 
his  preeediiuc  until  ISIJ,  when  Sir  Samuel  Shepherd, 
tlu!  kiiii^'s  aiilieiJt  Serjeant,  being  appointed  soliciior- 
;:cneral,  instead  of  vacRtmy  his  ullice  of  Serjeant,  as  had 
always  before  been  done  in  such  cases,  obtained  a  warrant 
from  the  Prince- Regent  giving  to  tho  attorney-general  and 
solicitor-general  perpetual  pre-audience  of  tbe  whole  bar.  In 
the  reigns  of  Mary,  Elisabeth,  and  James  I.,  several  persons 
were  degndedt  oc  diteliniged,  from  the  dogrco  of  serjeant- 
at-law  in  order  to  eapaoitate  them  fur  accepting  tiie  oflicc  of 
.•;;i'ici'or-y;e neral,  as  it  is  not  unusual  lur.v  for  ban  isters  to 
apjily  to  be  disbarred  for  the  purpose  of  eiiabliiig  theta  to 
jMaftiae  a.s  .-mlieiiurs.  or  allunieyi  to  ]  ri\a;e  buitork. 

The  pre-auilieuce  auquiud,  lu  cuiuparuiivelv  lauiieni  timosa 
by  the  attorney-general  and  solicitor-general  and  the  other 
king's  counsel  over  tho  Serjeants  in  the  courts  of  Westmini- 
ster Hall,  has  not  otherwise  affected  the  rank  or  poiitutn  of 
the  latter.  At  the  eoronatioa  of  Oueen  Elizabeth  it  appears 
to  have  been  finally  settled  tbat  m  the  royal  proeeuion  (in 
which  those  of  irferior  rank  walk  first)  'the  alljriiey  and 
solicitoi-gtsutiral  wuiik  iiuiuedialely  before  the  ban  ii>  of  the 
F.xeiiequer,  and  immediately  aAer  the  scrjeaiii^  ut  la.\,  w  ho 
follow  the  knights-bannerets,  buchelor-kn;^his.  masters  of 
the  chancery,  clerk*  of  the  court.  Sic'  ( Kgerion  Papers,  60.) 

The  Serjeants  formerly  occupied  three  luns,  or  collegiate 
buildings,  for  practice,  and  for  occasional  rcsiideuce,  situate 
in  Chancery  Luwi  Fleet  Street,  and  Uolborn.  Xh«  Us^ 
called  Scroop's  Inn.  bas  long  been  abandoned,  and  since 
i!ie  hurninp  down  of  Scrjeaiita'  Inn,  Fleet  Street,  in  the 
Huddle  of  iTie  last  century,  that  site  liu*  al>o  been  deserted 
by  tlic  serjoants,  wli  iliave  now  no  other  building  than  Ser- 
jeuats'  Ion,  Chantery  Lane,  which  has  been  lately  rebuilt. 
Hero  all  the  commun  law  jud^'cb  have  chambers,  in  which 
they  dispose  in  a  suimnary  way,  and  «ith  closed  doors,  of 
such  matters  as  the  legislature  has  expressly  entrusted  to  a 
siiwle  judge,  and  of  mI  business  which  is  not  thought  of 
sumeieat  magnitude  to  ba  brought  before  mow  than  on« 
judge,  or  which  is  suppotad  to  bs  of  ft  Mtture  too  aigmt  (• 
admit  of  postponement. 

The  Hill  couiaiiis.  be'-ides  accommodations  for  the  judges, 
chanil  tifs  fur  fourteen  Serjeants,  the  junior  serjeaots  while 
^^altlng  for  a  TacaDcj  being  diiparwd  in  thndufltamtf 
of  courts. 


In  Serjeants'  Ion  Hall  tho  jud^s  and  scijeants,  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Society  of  Serjeants' Inn,  dine  together  during 
lemi'time.  Out  of  term  tbe  hall  is  frequently  used  sa  a 
place  for  holding  the  equity  and  revenue  sittings  of  tba 

court  of  Exchequer. 

Formerly  very  .sjileiulid  and  exj  i.  i^e  c.ilertainiuent* 
weregueii  by  the  new  Serjeants  wpou  ilieir  icceptidii  into 
the  order.  Ab  )Ut  u  reiiluty  ajjo  this  ciistoiii  was  discon- 
tinued, and  instead  of  festivities  at  their  joint  expunse,  eaeh 
serjcant  paid  100/.  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  Society  of  Ser- 
jeants' Inn  upon  his  admission  as  a  mcmberof  tbat  Society, 
into  which  the  new  Serjeants  aro  elected  almost  as  a  matter  of 
course.  The  payment  is  now  raised  to  iiUl.  Tbe  maetice 
of  giving  gold  rings  to  the  queen  and  tbe  givat  officers  of 
slate  ai.d  others  stdl  continues,  though  tho  number  has  been 
hill  ly  re  luf^.  These  rings,  with  the  rubes  and  other  ox- 
ieiiM.'S,  raise  the  3 ju/.  to  sonielhi i: 1  -  than  jOU/.  The 
peculiar  di'css  uf  tlie  serjeauta-at-Iav^',  besides  ihotr  diitii.ctive 
coif,  consists  in  four  species  of  robes.  In  term  time  the  n  of 
black  cloth  is  worn  on  ordinary  oocasions.  On  holidays  the 
seijeants  appear  in  court  in  purple  (vildat  Mloured)  gowns. 
When  they  go  in  slate  to  St.  Paul's,  they  wear  scarlet  gowns, 
as  also  when  they  attend  the  House  dT  Lords,  if  the  king 
be  present,  and  when  they  dine  at  Guildhall  on  lord  mayors 
day.  At  nisi  prius  they  appear  in  black  silk  gowns,  which, 
a-  hem;,'  ai  hand,  they  generally  wear  when  called  upon  to 
try  iai.v(.!>  or  prisoners  on  the  cin-uit,  ihoimh  for  the  latter 
purpose  the  scarlet  '^own,  uhwiv-.  accoiiipaiiie<l  with  a 
tentettce  cap^  is  understood  to  be  the  apprupriaie  costume. 

The  eiwation  of  sOQeants  wa-s  antiently  attended  with 
uumeroua  ceremonies,  a  deeoripltun  of  which  may  be  seen 
in  the  last  chapter  of  Herbert's  'History  of  Inns  of  Court.* 
Some  piactu-e>  belonging  to  an  age  of  greater  simplicity 
than  the  present,  are  still  retained  in  those  cases  where 
the  writ  to  the  sageant  elect  issues  w  Isrm  li'iM.  But 
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by  a  Inic  stalulc.  6  CJt-o.  IV,.  r;,]>.  <:i:,,  j  rrsom  weerriTig 
vrnls.  iisiif<l  tn  i\tr<iti<m,  nan .  liii l;  Vi  aii|'r,ir  \n 

tliL-  Court  of  ClnnciTj  iitid  lu  ukc  ujjuu  the 
cutaio  ai-.d  li.u.iv  of  a  t-cijoant-nt-law,  are,  npjLai  iiij; 
iK'foro  llic  li>ril  ehaiiceilor  and  lakinj;  t!ie  oaths  ii»u  illy  ad 
liiiiiistcrud  to  persons  called  to  that  dcercf  :iiid  ullirc, 
declared  to  be  aetjeants-at-law  sworn,  witliout  nnr  further 
earemony. 

Anotber  dim  of  snjemta  b  that  of  ierjeanU-at>aniis. 
irhow  nuTnber  n  Viniited,  hj  stntate  13  Rieh.  IT.,  eap.  A,  to 

tliuiy.  Their  ((!Tii:e  is  to  attend  the  pesrson  of  the  king,  to 
Qi  rc&l  (  tkuikr-,  and  to  attend  the  lunl  hi'jh  steward  when 
Rittin;^  in  judgment  upon  a  peer.  Two  of  tlu-  o  -rijvmtv- 
at-urinH  by  the  kin!»*«  permission  atlcisd  thf  tw  i  houses  of 
parliament.  la  ilie  Hou?c  of  Comnu  n-',  tlic  i>lficc  of  the 
aerjeaat<at>arrai  {m  he  is  etnphaticatiy  called)  is  to  keep 
Ibe  doors  of  the  houie,  and  to  exet-utc  such  commanda, 
aapecially  touching  the  apprehension  of  any  afTcndcrs  oKninat 
the  privileges  of  the  Commona,  as  the  houae  through  Us 
Speaker  may  enjoin.  From  these  serjeanta*at'Uiiia  the  pre* 
lent  regimental  ncrjeants  are  probably  deriret). 

The  third  fteldHillicfr  m  ;i  rcgitneiU,  ii  jw  iho  mw]  i;-,  was 
foriiK'vly  called  the  s<-'rj<i.iiit-ii»«jor  [Major],  a  term  now 

uppliL'd'io  a  nuiL'h  iiirciior  uiV.aar.  In  the  Spanish  servkc 

tltf  luujvjc  la  iiiiU  SO  (Itiigiiated. 

In  botno  oflicci  about  the  roynl  person  the  principal 
otiicur  of  the  department  ia  distinguished  by  the  appella- 
lioti  of  Serjeant,  as  th«  Wijeanl-sai^con,  &c. 

Many  of  the  doeumcni*  referred  to  in  the  present  article 
are  printed  at  length  in  the  Appandix  to  Manning*! '  Ser* 
vit'Ds  ad  lA'gotD.'  which  ia  a  report  of  tfa«  argument  before 
the  l'l  l^  V  Uiuncil  in  1830. 

Sviji.aiits  mid  other  cnuii^el  arc  inigaf;cd  In  assist  a 
parly  111  a  cause  cithiT  liy  the  lit'livtiv  of  a  liriL-l  in  that 
cause  or  by  giving  a  lotainor  or  ivtminM^  fi'c.  A  icl.iiiK'r, 
if  for  a  particular  cause,  and  for  a  pirticulnr  stage  of  that 
cau«o  is  called  a  common  retninor,  and  it  now  consists 
in  the  payment  of  the  sum  of  one  guinea  and  the  deliverin}^ 
of  a  paper  endoned  with  the  name  of  the  cause  and  of  thc 
eourt.  and  the  words  *  Mr.  Seileanl  A  (or  '  Mr.  B ').  retainer 
fbr  the  plaintiff'  (or  fbr  the  defendant).  A  general  retainer 
is  where  a  retaining  fee  of  fi\r  f;Liiiir:is  is  g^vcn  i  )  cduiui  I 
to  engage  the  assistance  of  that  c  uin'iLl  i;i  all  cau^fs  iii 
\>hK-h  tlie  p.'.rty  ri-'la.iiint;  may  bo  concei  r.rd  in  Iht;  cnirts 
which  the  counsel  retained  attends.  A  s|H.'eial  retainer  is 
where  a  largo  fee  is  given  to  counsel  to  plead  in  a  particular 
eauseonacircutton  whiebhedoesnot  usually  practise.  This 
fee,  which,  for  the  teading  counsel,  cannot  be  leu  than  30U 
niinoast  besides  the  eixpeoae  of  posting  vitb  four  bones  to  and 
from  the  place  of  trial,  is  given  and  received  partly  wit  h  a  view 
to  ri'tnutierato  the  counsel  for  the  inconvenience  <if  lnvm^j 
other  t  iiL^iyomcnts  to  come  to  a  strange  circuit,  and  i  n  il)  iui 
the  jnir|Hi-c  uf  iiiL'\cntmt;  any  u)uu•^■^!■.^:^ry  iiili-rloii'iice  with 
tho  buainesis  yf  lilt,  rt-^uhir  pruditiinnTs  of  the  particular 
court  into  which  he  is  Iruuuht,  m  casts  which  are  iit>l  of 
great  importanan  Both  thecommoa  and  the  special  retainer 
amount  to  an  engagement  on  the  part  of  the  couni>el  to 
accept  the  brief  of  tho  party  retaining,  and  to  refuse  any 
brief  offered  by  the  a-lver.se  party,  and  on  the  part  of  tlic 
ctioni,  to  deliver  a  brief  to  the  eounsel  retained  in  case  the 
cause  is  entered  for  trial,  whether  a  trial  takes  place  or  not. 
A  giMiL-ial  ritairicr  inL-rcly  nii'lois  it  imperative  on  the 
counsel  tL-ia.nL-d  i.)  ucci-pt  w  >  hr.et  or  letainer  fioin  the  ad- 
versary the  \y\T\\  rf'.iiiii  n^.  u;iiil  ho  lias  ii:>i  asu-rlained 
that  it  II  jI  tlic  mU'iiuoii  of  tho  laitu-r  to  require  his  ser- 
v;;  r^  111  ilio  j  III  cularcauiie.  The  general  retntticr  continues 
in  force  during  the  joint  lives  of  Ibe  retaining  i  lieiit  and  the 
eoumel  xetainod,  unless  the  engagement  he  cancelled  by  the 
fbrmer,  who  is  at  liberty  at  any  time  to  reoounco  his  title  to 
the  aerviees  of  the  counsel  retained.  In  the  ease  of  a  com- 
nioii  or  a  special  retainer,  the  contract  can  he  put  nn  end  to 
only  by  the  concurrent  act  of  counsel  aiiU  client. 

Ill  cases  of  iuipui  taiiro,  couii-tl  ,iic  ^'i  r.t  r  illv  retained 
before  tho  action  is  actuuil)  ciJiiitiii'iicrd ;  itiid  it  ollen  hap- 
j  LUs  thai  fur  want  of  suffidetit  inlMruiatton  as  to  the  fonn 
of  ihc  iiitendctl  proceedings,  or  from  carelessness,  the  cause 
is  not  described  in  the  rctuater  with  sutlicteiit  accuricy. 
When  this  is  the  case,  the  retainer  is  Void,  and  the  cduhscI 
IS  bjiiiid  10  iu<i-pi  tho  rc-ioiiicr  of  thoadverso  party,  if  ten- 
dered before  the  mistake  has  been  c»rrected.  the  sutU- 
rieney  of  tlicfln>t  reUiner  becomes  frtqia-nJlv  the  subject  I 
(>]■  d>]iuto  belwcc-n  the  liti-nnt  loilics,  ulnh  (h«|uiii-,  if  I 
uol  iui allied  between  tiietuselves,  u  |;encraliy  rellled  not  > 


by  tlie  oQittnsel  to  whom  the  retainer  U  given,  but  by  sot** 

other  Ir'.i'liiig  rouns-el. 

In  foiuuT  luiitts  It  was  usual,  particularly  for  great  {■«•<•- 
s-ns  and  public  lij'l  :i's,  li>r  ii-l,;.':  .^i  ii !  i>":  .ii .  i 

\n  2mnt  annuities  pro  consilio  impniiiftu  wl  itopcDii^uUu. 
SKR.JE ANT  AT  AHMS.    rSaaJKANT.  (Uw.H 
SKHII:aNT  AT-MACE.   [SaajaAMr.  (Law.jJ 
fsKll  iliANTY.  (Smjsajit.  (Lav.)] 
S&RK.  lGuiwsBY.1 

SB'RUO,  SEBASTIA'Na  no  Italiaft  aichitod.  wImm 

writings  are  consiUeicJ  of  autl'.ority  in  maUora  of  art.  waa 

born  at  TJ  dogna  in  NTi.  The  study  of  Vitnivius  in^'pined 
h. HI  with  aii  LJ-cr  of  obtaining  greater  m-'-ht  nn 

the  pEsiclKt^  ul'  tho  Biiiiciits,  liy  examining  and  ii:al.i,.i» 
drawins;*  of  what  reniainchii  thtir  slrueiun..s — :n  i.'i  ii  in;.- 
the  ouly  method  by  whicli  nn^  knowledge  of  tbetu  e«ui<i 
Oequirca;  for  although  many  buildings  were  then  to  be 
seen  in  a  perfect  state  iu  comparison  with  what  tbcy  at*  at 
present,  that  advaota^  was  oounictbalanced  by  tbero  beiH 
no  aonirate  didineatwns  pubiaahed  for  the  inatraciMa  ef 
thorn  who  could  not  visit  the  edtllees  themselves.  AAtv 
slayi'i,;  -i,inL-  time  at  Pcsar.j,  Si'ihu  I'lMCLcd-'d  i  i  'hi-  Vir,i.> 
liuii  .Sialcs,  whore  he  ctiipli.'}  1  I  luinsoll'  ui  i  \:iiui:.u)ji  ajjJ 
measuring  the  nniphitbeatre  ami  hj  .  Uc-.  .it  \  •  rana.  IU 
siibsc<jucntly  visited  both  Vicenia  and  Venice;  crecU'd  s 
theatre  in  the  former  city,  and  in  the  otl.cr  made  designs  foe 
the  church  of  San  Francesco  dcllo  Vignc.  During  hts 
residence  in  the  last-mentioned  city,  ho  beeame  aoquoortcd 
with  Sanmicbeli,  Saoaovino,  and  ctberawliitccts  of  note: 
and  bo  himself  would  doubtless  have  Ibnnd  enipioy  oiont 
there,  being  noticed  by  the  D  itrc  .\ihlj.  a  Gritti.  if  iii» 
passion  for  exploring  aiiliquiUes  hail  not  induced  li.tn  to 
pass  over  to  i'.ib,  u[  vvhose  amphithe.itto  m  !  other  lloinan 
remains  !  u  was  tl.u  first  to  publish  any  ai>  hneeturdl  ac- 
11)1111 1.  Oil  li:s  ri  turn  he  examined  those  >  f  .\u(OBa.  K|s>- 
it:to,  &c.,  and  afterwards  those  of  Rome,  many  of  viiich 
arc  introduced  as  illusi  rat  ions,  but  certainly  not  s>  eiobt-l- 
iHhmenta,  in  his  work  on  occhiteclura.  tlwy  bemc  tlierr 
I  eprcaented  in  most  eoaraoly  drawn  and  exeeuttd  wood- 
cut*. It  was  while  he  was  at  Rome  that  he  composed  u-a 
treatise  on  the  five  orders,  for  a  copy  of  which  he  was  cotu- 
pHnuMtcd  l>y  Fiaiu  is  I.  wiih  ilu' e  hundred  gold  crowns. 
Invited  to  France  by  that  ni'  nan  h  in  1641.  he  was  thrr^ 
appointed  architect  at  the  piilaie  1 1  Fonlsiricbleau.  and  »ji 
also  commiasioned  to  undertake  the  court  of  ihu  i^'uus. 
but  gaoonrasly  declined  m  favour  of  Lcsoot,  whose  de»^r4 
he  recommended  to  be  adopted  as  being  avperior  to  ho 
own.  After  the  death  of  his  royal  patioo  no  wtifcd  to 
Lyon,  where  he  remained  fur  some  time  in  cxcecdit^W 
straitened  if  not  in  indigent  circumstances;  but  Ik  ic- 
I  IniTuil  af^'aiii  to  I'uiraiin'hlfiui,  aud  ilu-l  theie  m  I5j.' 
Ills  ri  juiiaiujii  lesls  i  liicllv  up./ii  liis  writings, " Oii«ir  .1. 
An  lull  tun  a,  Libri  Sci.'which  display  more  study  andb^n 
iiig  than  tasle ;  and  which,  highly  as  they  wt-re  at  one  t.r: 
esteemed,  possess  little  real  value  at  the  prehciit  diiy. 

SER.MON.  a  form  of  the  1-atin  termo,  which  denotes  a 
discourse  of  any  kind,  and  even  common  talk  or  eotivrf- 
sntioii.    It  is  now  however  apniiod  only  toadiscourso  ^-l  i 
particular  kind,  namely,  one  delivered  to  an  assembly  cr(.  - 
sons  who  arc  gatlurcd  together  for  j>iirpi>5es  of  <lt  v..jic:i.  ; 

in  the  eharaeler  of  a  Christian  an'l  nii^iuus  foiii;fc;M  

N  ir  i-v  any  address  deliVL-iL'l  un  -in  U  i  cexsioiis  pr..j4:il»  . 
sennoii.  though  lli<?  worii  is  very  loiisily  used, ami  aiMrt.'?>  = 
delivered  dh  m.i  Ii  i  i  ,  a>ions.  w  hich  rcii  hardly  L>c  e^i;, 
sermons,  are  not  unfreqiieutiy  so  deii><iuiiiaied ;  bu'.  u 
seems  tobeonontial  to  a  sermon  that  it  sh'ill  lie  u  diacoora 
grounded  on  some  particular  passage  of  holy  8chpture  wbvi 
more  or  loss  infloenoes  tho  preacher  in  the  whole  vf  ha  d» 
course.  This  passage  is  railed  the  t'Xf,i\m\  is.it  is  i. . 
portion  of  the  tert  of  Sen)  tare,  of  v.  hich  the  sertotjo  is  ti^ 
Icn;;  I  i:a|''>ia-c  nii'l  couiuk  n'  lrv,  with  sttitaldo  appIiolMSk 
oii'l  i  Nli'niuinjii  uiSeiimxcd  ur  .ippeiided. 

'i'lii>  wo  believe  to  be  the  true  idea  of  the  word  sertuLU.  m 
contradistinguished  from  other  woids  denoting  di»co«rx« 
,  addresses,  and  the  most  antient  sermons  are  of  thaa  >ui<- 
turc;  and  of  thisstrtirture  sroalso  agycat  piopuctHMl 
sermons  which  are  delivered  in  thcrhurclm  ana  other  fiact* 
of  Christian  assembly.  When  the  text  is  u^ed  tuei  <  ly  u  » 
motto,  or  when  there  is  no  rclbrcnco  to  auy  partrcuW  p-*" 
tion  (  r  S<  ri;  nil  .  the  di-'cour^e  u.iy  be  rciy  good  aad  saty 
edifvui^.  iiui  ii  li  not  prtipcrly  a  seimoii. 

The  seir.ioi  s  dcliM-ml  m  the  Engluli  church  bv>f,.reti« 
Re&innation  were  very  shott.p robabk  seldom  icquud^  ami* 
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thin  ten  roiiiuteB  Tor  th«  dolirery  of  tl.  :i)  M  uiv  ^l  i  imena 
remain  iii  munu.-tcniit.  bu{  few  arc  ^.sittialiy  atjcesKilile  by 
havin;?  b<?en  i>rimod.  Perliaps  llii;  most  remarkable  and 
ll)f>  rnfj»t  easily  consulted  oro  the  icrmon*  at  the  opwnuig  of 
t  nil  parliament,  of  which  thcrcarenuticesialhepniited  rulb. 

Bui  Willi  the  RLfoniTir;  r ::i  gwtt  damwiatbiitespi'ci 
took  place;  and  iii  njj  v  ,  i  es  th*  miDUMn  «f  wligioti 
came lo ouititidcr  lb«mselvos axber penoDS  wbow peculiar 
duly  it  was  to  oxbort  and  prcwh.  than  t»  contiuct  the  dcvo- 
tiMM«fftGhiriitMauwniblyand  to  tninist.  i  il  ,  i,  ,i. 
Tlw  flonMqiwnot  of  Ibis  wan  that  the  »ormons  ran  out  to  a 
rao«t  inordinate  Icnsjlli.  and  as&eiulilics  wci  e  ffaihered  tcv^e- 
thiTmlher  for  the  pur|H)««  of  li^Iellillg  tu  ihem  than  of  en- 
tering into  the  duvoiion*  of  the  chiinrh;  and  the  term 
'preaching  miiiHtir'  was  invented  to  designate  those  minis- 
turn  who  cliaiigL(l  the  nature  of  their  oHtce.  from  one  which 
wasuutiiutcd  fur  the  admin iktiation  of  the  CbriatiaQ  oi4i- 
nano*  and  the  aHtistinff  ilie  people  in  (lieirdaTotiona,  to  one 
•hieh  waa  of  loachiog,  if  not  exoluajvoly.  yet  principally.  1 1 
WW  not  wry  untMiial  in  tbe  arrenteenth  century  for  c«n. 
pcfatkHM  to lialaa  to  aertnons  vhicli  orrupicd  one,  twu,  or 
e»«n  thrao  houM  in  the  delivery.  Many  of  these  »er- 
:i  ms  are  in  prioty  utA  mf  HtmtoM  bo  IWV  lOtd  Md 
J  .ilj^ed  of. 

'I'hore  a  a  sini,'ular  work  by  a  minister  of  tlio  French  Re- 
formed church  at  Charenton.  Monsieur  Claude,  entitled 
An  Estav  on  the  Composition  of  a  Sermon.'   This  was 
iraoslaiad  by  Hubert  Aobinioa.  a  Baptiat  iniui«icr  at  Cam- 
brid(«.  wbolwa  illuatratad  tbe  rulae  by  numerous  quotations 
from  Engliab  Mrmon  wriiatik  Tbia  innalBiioo  »  in  i«o 
volume*.  Bvo^  1179. 
SB'ROMS.    (IsopoDA.  vol.  xiii.,  p.  33.1 
SEROUS  MEMBRANKS  r>UM„KiNR] 
SERPENS  (the  Serpent),  a  cniisullution  uhiuh  is  as- 
tronomically dislin^ui>lied  from  OfmvcHV^,  but  not  mv- 
;li  j1  '^K  ully,  L'fui;^  the  •Msrpent  carried  by  tlio  Serpent-beart:'r. 
l  im  Winding*  of  the  figure  bring  it  in  contact  witb  Aqwla. 
Upbiuchus,  libra.  ttMHeTCiilee. 


base  sliiir,  to  n.  (be  (n-blc  clef  line,  inrluding  ererVtOIMind 
itctuiionc  beiMu«o  ibeae  exuemea.  Ur— 
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SERPENT,  a  nuaieal  inttruneot,  a  long  eonieal  tube 
t-f  wood  eovered  with  leoiber,  having  a  fnoath-|Micc. 
^'atagea,aad  keys. and  bent  ina  ser|)«ntine  f  itn  henic  it>t 
name.   Tba  rompois  of  the  serpent  is  from  u  Hat  bulow  the 

•  TSftf  «!,,,,  ur,.  t'  irul  r'  of  I-  •n-1rr>l. 

♦  M  ur  pfoMi'»  IB  floirnlrt  ih<ti  in  iMrfMS. 
ITabtitr  1*  iraUy  14  lUicalia. 
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Tlif'  11.  ,  r"  this  IS  errnfniod  to  military  bunds,  though  it 
'  '  I'  l  ■  rendered  valuable  in  the  orcbcsli a.  Thm 
ophet  itiide  howttvar,  an  instniDeDt  applicable  to  lha  aamo 
purposes,  but  of  fiir  anpnior  utility,  baa  alraady  obtained 
a  place  in  the  concert>non,  and  will,  most  probably,  >.u»ii 
[Omtclk '"."f  ^''^  Imperfect  precursor. 

SERPENTA'RIA.  [Akistolochia.] 
SERPEN'llNK,  a  rock  reganiing  whose  origin  geolo- 
fftsl*  have  liilU  rcd  and  perhup^  slil!  somewhat  disagree  in 
opiriion.  MucCuUocb,  in  his  ■  TreuiiM.  on  Rocks,'  p.  34X 
detiies  licit  It  15  ever  really  slraiified  :  iu  the  same  work,  9, 
0j2.  lie  allocs  thai  important  fact,  from  personal  examiaa- 
liori  of  a  large  tract  in  tlie  ialand  of  Uiat.  It  iadaacribed  aa 
an  irregularly  overlying  naia  ia  IbeLiXaid  diatrict  of  Corn- 
wall, as  a  dyke  at  Poctaqr.  and  aa  nodular  aggregation* 
m  the  granite  of  Aberdoenahtra.  Tlie  relation  in  which  it 
stands  lo  dmllnjje  rock  (a  compound  of  diallase  and  fcUpar) 
i»  very  intimate,  both  in  the  AlfMs,  in  the  Shetland  Islea. 
and  in  Cornwall.  In  fact  ilu-  ( otnpusjtKin  of  these  rocks  ia 
scarcely  more  differeiU  iliuu  may  be  s«eii  between  lanrely 
crvhtnllifed  aiul  tine-grained  greenstone.  Veins  and  mnnpi 
of  irapt.n  pausing  through  or  being  in  contact  with  linmloii* 
not  unfrcqiientlyebanKe  tbe  nature  of  that  rook  acttr  tbe  jane- 
iioiw  and  either  fill  it  with  lerpentinoua  liiiea  or  naaaea,  or 
prodtKO  tberain  aabettic  or  ateatitie  admixltireR.  It  is  a  very 
coinmon  cireumataneo  amon^'  the  prirnarv  I.tne.toias  to 
And  light  grMH  Veina  and  strings  of  serp<jntuie,  and  in  tiie 
Pyrenees  C8l<  aieou^i  rocka eonpatatively  of  Tory tecent  dat* 
are  itimilarlv  ^lUcitd. 

SKRPKflTS.  or  OPHIDIANS,  an  order  of  REPTiL«a 
without  feet,  and  consequently,  aa  Cuvier  oliaene*.  moM 
deaernDg  of  the  nam*  or  rtfiUta  than  any  other  order. 

Oroa.nization. 
Cuvier's  second  fninily  (ibo  first  being  tlte  Anguiant'i 
[Blindworm;  Javelin  S.vake;  SAtrniAMai  or  lliat  of 
the  True  Stfrjienls,  coniprehenda  th«  cvnora  which  have 
no  aiernum  nor  any  vertigo  ofaalioulder-blade,  but  wluise 
ribs  still  eiabrara  a  great  part  of  the  i-ircum Terence  of  the 
Irunk.  and  ihe  body  of  whose  vertebrae  ore  aUo  nrticulaied 
by  means  of  a  convex  surfuci-  winch  i>  le- cm-iI  ir/u.  a  sin  ket 
or  concavity  of  that  verttbi.i  \»  b.tli  suceeeds  ii.  They  want 
the  ihii  l  i  w  jii  aii'l  ilu-  li,infiaimm  ;  but  the  nssietrlum  nu- 
ditih  exuts  under  ihe  skin,  and  its  shaft  or  handle  (so  to 
speak)  posses  behind  the  tympanic  bime.  Many  have  vca» 
ti^e*  cif  a  posiermr  motnber  under  the  sltin.  and  the  ex- 
Iremily  of  this  niditneiit  of  a  limb  sboWB  Hniroxieriially  in 
the  form  of  a  small  huok.   [Boa,  vol.  v,  pp.  2*2,  27  ] 

Th.ise  serpents  to  which  the  liameaof  l>oniy/M  Afarc/ieurs 
or  AmphiMttfeniit^  [AMMffasxnA  and  Tvphi.oi-s]  have 
been  given,  have  the  lower  jaw  earned,  as  m  the  Ciielo- 
MiANx  and  Sauuians  by  a  t>tni  anie  bone  which  is  artinu- 
jaicd  directly  with  ihi-  cifliiium.  tbo  two  branrlui?  of  that 
juw  sol'leied  anteriorly.  ;in.!  ili  i  eof  the  upper  jaw  flxed 
lo  tbe  cranium  and  the  inlertnaxill.uy  bone,  »o  lliat  their 
mnulh  eaniiot  be  dilated,  a-t  in  Cuvier's  next  tribe  (llie  Ser- 
jK-nf,  properly  «o  called),  and  their  head  is  of  uniform  kiae 
with  their  body  J  albrtn  an<l  structure  which  enable  them 
to  make  progreaa  tniially  well  in  boifa  dtrectiuiis  head  or 
tail  foremoal.  Tbe  hony  frame  of  tbe  orbit  is  mcDmplete 
backward^  and  their  eye  is  very  small.  Tlu  a  h  j.ly  is 
eovered  with  scales,  the  anus  very  near  its  extremiiy,  the 
ti  :i<  Ilea  l.iiii;,  ■.iii'l  ilie  heart  placed  very  far  baekwardi.  Of 
;bi«  tube  111)  veiiiirniiiis  sjnH-ir-.  nr»«  known. 

The  S«ri>i'iii'i,  pr(^|ici  ly  mi  rallnl.  Inivu  tlio  tympanic  hone, 
or  pedicle  of  tbe  lo»ei  juw,  moveable,  and  nearly  alwaya 
8us|i<'iiiled  lo  another  b<inc  anabigi>us  to  the  maatoTdian 
aliachcd  to  the  cranium  by  muse  lea  and  llBamenta  whiHl 
permit  its  mobility:  the  bruncheii  of  tbia  jaw  are  not  united 
In  each  other  axeept  by  ligamentab  nor  are  those  of  the 
upper  jaw  unilod  to  the  intermaxillary  bone  in  any  other 
manner,  ao  that  they  can  be  more  or  less  scparatt  <1,  a  con- 
Ibrmation  flrbieb  gives  ihcac  animals  the  power  <>f  <lilatiiig 
(Mr  nonih  to  mob  an  muant  as  to  enable  them  to  swallov 

Vol,  XXI.— 2  N 
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IwdiM  larger  than  dieniidtrai.  Tbnr  palatine  arches  par-  { 

ticipaie  ill  liiix  inubiUty,  and  M*  wrOMd  with  pointad  teeth  ' 
curved  backward*,— ihe  most  marked  and  fionttant  eharac- 

terof  tins  inbe.  Th^  ir  trachea  U  very  I  n-  ,  iliuir  heart 
ntuatcd  very  far  back u  .11 1!-. :  and  the  ;;rLa[ci  tamiL)L»r  have  I 
ouly  one  very  luti::  i^'i't;.  ^  i">  the  vi'-iii;i'  ni  n  >ccuii'l-  'I'hcM' 
Serpents,  says  Cuvier  iit  contiiniation,  uru  titvukd  intu 
vttwmoui  uud  non-vetioniout ;  and  the  furmcr  are  subdi- 
vided into  0«iMWioia  teiih  manv  maxillary  Uetk,  and  r • 
flMMN*  HtfA  imtlated  foHgi.  in  tbe  non-vfnnmoui,  the 
branehea  ef  tlte  ttp|wr  jawa  are  Airniahad  throughout  their 
lenj^b,  as  well  as  theseof  the  tower  jaw  and  of  the  pulatmo 
brauohes,  wjth  fixed  iccth  which  are  tiol  pierct-d:  tlicre  aie 
ihL'rdbre  four  nearly  eaunl  rows  of  thuae  teeth  in  the  up|icr 
piiri  .if  the  mouth,  and  two  in  ila-  1  .wei.  |^1*ython,  toI. 
XIX.,  p.  I7j.]  Those  which  have  the  inastoidian  bones  com- 
prised in  the  cranium,  the  orbil  incomplete  backwaidii,  and 
the  tongue  ibiek  uud  sliort,  much  resmtible  the  Amphi*- 
bamda  in  the  eylindrical  form  of  ihou  iicad  and  body,  and 
havtt  Ginrier  oliMrvas,  been  united  to  the  OrveU  (Qstet]. 
in  roraequenoe  of  the  satallneas  of  their  aealea. 

T\w  If  IK, mi  I  It's  rf--ri!t  with  isolated  fanjjH  present  a  very 
pcsculwr  siU  ucuuc  ii»  ilieir  organ*  nf  mandui-ation.  Their 
Kuperior  maxillary  Uono»  ;ire  wry  >a»all.  carried  on  a  long 
pellicle  analogous  to  the  external  pteryifoVd  upophysis  of  the 
sphenoid  bone,  and  very  nioveuble:  heif  is  tlxci  :\  pointed 
tooth,  pierced  witli  a  Mnall  rnnal  which  gives  issue  to  a 
liquor  secrcied  by  a  consid«-nilil)>  inland  situated  under  the 
It  it  this  liquor  which,  when  shed  into  the  wound 
inade  by  the  bite  of  the  serpent,  oarries  havook  into  the 
body  of  the  wounded  animal,  and  pioducea  eflfaeta  moi«  or 
le«s  fatal  according  to  the  specie*  which  has  inffirted  the 
wound.  '1  11.-  tail.:  courcaled  in  a  f"t'l  ihf  '^'au\  \\\>i-<a 
the  fwrin-iu  ill.!'-  ii'it  wuli  lo  use  it  j  nml  Utcri'  .ui'  In  luuU 
it  many  grtm^  (U  stitied  to  fix  ibcmselve*  in  lluir  turn  in 
order  to  iqtlacf  it,  if  it  sitoiild  be  broken  in  the  wound  it 
makis.  Njituralisls,  Cttvier  remark.*,  have  named  lhc>u 
teeth  erochett  mobHeftW  moTeable  fangs. but  it  i*,  properly 
speaking,  the  mazillarf  hone  that  nio«ea;  that  bone  carries 
no  other  teeth,  ao  (hat,  in  the  Tanomous  aerpenia,  only  two 
rows  of  palatine  teeth  are  seen  tn  the  roof  of  the  inoalh. 
All  the  venomous  Kpccies  bring  forth  (heir  youn^  alive,  in 
consequence  of  the  ej{g  being  liatcbed  iDlernally  before  it 
is  i:i  il.  whonrL'!  their  general  name  of  Viptn,  m  eontraelion 

of  Vtviparft. 

These  deadly  serpents  with  isolated  fangA,  though  they 
pt-esent  external  characlers  of  the  same  nature  as  the  pre- 
ceding group,  have,  the  greater  ttumber  of  ihem  at  least, 
very  dibtable  jawa  and  a  very  extensible  tongue.  Their 
bead,  wide  behind,  baa  generally  a  feroeioiiis  aspect,  which 
announces  in  some  degree  their  malevglient  nature.  [Vit>K- 

A  ifiinl  tribe  has  the  jaws  ori^anisk'.l  iiml  ai  incd  iiL-arly  ;is 
ill  the  nim-venomous  serpenU,  but  liie  s{tectc:a  ii;ive  ihe 
lirst  of  their  maxillary  teeth  greater  than  the  others,  and 
))icrccd  so  ns  to  conduct  the  venom  in  the  same  manner  as 
is  effected  in  the  venomous  <>erpen(8  with  isolated  fang». 
Such  ace  the  Bumgari  and  Hydri,  (Hydbus  ;  Pai»MiYs.] 
iBcfn0  Animal.') 

Ihe  serpents,  with  one  exception  (Deirodun,  lo  which  we 
shall  presently  more  particularly  call  attcnliuu).  subsist  on 
liMug  pi'ey  ;  and,  whether  non-v i-ainnuU'i  <jr  vfiimiious, 
ilieir  leoth,  as  might  be  expected,  admirably  ron- 
siiiu'it'ii  a:iil  ariiiDgcd  for  the  ptttpose  of  aacttrtng  their 
prey  and  astiisting  ni  deglutition. 

Professor  Owen,  in  his  valuable  and  copiously  illustrated 
Oiiuntogni^jf,  obserm  that  the  order  OpJuJia,  as  it  is 
ehaiaeieriaed  in  the  aystem  of  Cuvier.  requires  lo  bo  divided 
into  two  lections  acooiding  to  the  nature  of  the  food  and  the 
consequent  modiflcalion  of  the  jaw<i  and  teeth.  Certain 
sjiecies,  he  ol>^i'r\i'-,  which  mi1;>nI  on  vwnins,  iiist>ct>,  and 
other  small  uivjiubraii- .mniiiiis,  liavw  I'.ie  iMiiiianic  pedicle 
III  liif  ^l^^L■.  j.iw  lUiiiii-'ih.iti-ly  and  inuiiM'icaljly  articulated 
lu  the  waiis  of  tiie  cranium;  the  lateral  branches  of  the 
lower  jaw  are  fixed  together  at  the  symphysis,  and  are  op- 
posed oy  the  usual  vertual  movement  to  a  similarly  complete 
maxillary  arch  above :  these,  as  we  liave  above  seen,  belong 
to  the  genera  4mjMii»na  and  Angm$,  Linn.  The  rest  of 
theOpttidians.olMerveatbe  Professor,  which  form  the  typi- 
cal membent.and  by  fur  thcgreaie<>t  jto]  oi  li'<n  i  f  xlm  (jnit  r, 
prey  u|K)n  Ijvin^  nnitnal*.  frwjucii.U  -  I  inui-h  i;rtalet  uia- 
meter  than  their  dvvii;  ai.ii  tlit-  iii,t\illaiv  a|i|<;ualus  is  as 
wc  have  alaoabu>-v  M.*vn,  conformably  and  peculiarly  modi- 


fied to  permit  «t  the  NqnMla  distention  of  the  soft  pacta 
surrounding  the  month  end  the  transmiseiiMi  ef  the  pi««  to 

the  digestive  cavity. 

But  the  iiiL'chaiii-m  hv  nu-  in^  cf  which  this  di»tL  tit  n  n  i. 
occompl^T^il(•li.  and  which  i-t  m  t'ui  t  a  dislix^ation  a  l.ii  UtI 
pari.-i  whicli  ri-iurn  Ik  tln-ir  ori^'mnl  p  'Miir.iis  when  il.c  jH 
of  deglutition  is  accomiiUshed,  requires,  to  be  wciil  umtef- 
stood,  a  more  particular  description  than  the  <»rnenilaerouni 
above  given,  and  we  proceed  to  that  presented  by  I*rof«»»or 
Owen,  M  the  best  and  clearest  known  to  us. 

The  two  anperior  maxilbuy  bones  have,  be  ob^nretw  theit 
anierier  extremities  joined  l^an  eta*tie  and  yielding  IHirmh 
tissue  with  the  small  and  "^IiiljIl'  iiiti'rrnaxTUary  bone :  tl»f 
symph  \  M  il  i  xtremitics  of  tht-  lnw  i  r  in.i\il!ai  y  rami  are  mrv- 
nccti'ii  tiii^i'^.licr  by  a  similar  li-suf.  all  iwmi;  <>f  a  viill  u  iiur 
lateral  separation.  The  opjKisite  or  posterior  exttwiiit*  of 
each  ramus  is  articulated  to  a  long  and  moveable  verlirnl 
pedicle  form«>il  hy  llu'  tympanic  or  quadrate  bone,  which  n 
it.self  attache  !  lo  iho  i  xtromity  of  a  horizontal  peditk 
formed  by  the  mastoid  bone,  so  connected  as  alao  to  allow 
of  a  certain  yielding  morrment  upon  the eranion.  Tb9 
yiTilatinc  am!  pii  iv;^-!>Yd  bones  have  nimilarly  loose  an-! 
Mi  iVLable  ail;c  I'.at;  ns.  and  concur  with  the  oilier  denti- 
^•■■ruii^  bones  of  tlic  in  nith  in  yi'  l'lmg  to  the  pressure  of 
large  bodies  with  which  the  tcftli  uiiiy  have  gnippletl 

Professor  Owen  first  describes  the  dental  peeuiiantte*  of 
the  true  scrncnts,  which,  as  he  remarks,  swallow  their  fiMl 
whole,  whetner  they  prey  on  living  animals  as  is  the  rff 
in  almost  ererv  spcctta,  or  feed  on  the  eggs  of  birds,  as  don 
Deirodon  teabtr,  O.  (Cotuber  teaber.  Linn.).  With  the 
exception  of  this  and  some  cuugeiicric  species,  in  which  the 
teeth  of  the  ordinary  bones  of  the  rauutb  are  so  minute  ai 
t  i  h.ive  lu  eii  ilocmed  wanting,  the  niav  il.iry  ;\:, (I  ( rcroin 
fibular  liiMics  in  all  true  Ophidians  are,  he  ul»*;fvi-s,  T-c 
midubly  armed  with  sharp  jiuinted  teeth ;  there  is  on  each 
side  of  the  palate  a  row  of  tiimilar  teeth  supported  by  llie 
palatine  and  pterygoid  bones:  in  the  great  Pythons  and 
some  species  of  Boa,  be  adds,  the  intcrmaxillatj^  bone  aho 
supports  teeth.  But  whatever  be  their  position,  idl  tfat 
teeth,  aeoording  to  the  Professor,  prei^ent  a  Mmple  c«>iiiail 
form,  the  cone  oeing  long,  slender,  and  terminated  J.y  »r 
aciili-  apex,  anil  the  tiiiiih  is  either  ^ttai:;!;!.  itr  more  eon- 
mi'uly  bent  a  iatle  beyoiui  ilie  l).i>e,  or  »;iiiply  r^.•eur^vd,  ' 
with  a  slight  sigmoVd  intleciKiu.  'lliu-.  the  tceih  in- 
ada[>ted  for  piercing,  tearing,  and  holding,  not  for  djvidiBs 
or  bruisi  iig.  Certain  teeth  in  some  species  are  traversad  Im  | 
a  longitudinal  gtoova,  aa  above  noticed,  for  convryuw  aii 
i  acrid  saliva  into  the  wounds  which  they  inflict;  in  etbtrs. 
'  two  or  more  teelh  are  longitodinnllv  perforated  fur  trans- 
mitting venom:  these  poison-fangs,  he  remarks,  are  ale^T* 
conlliied  lo  ihe  >.iipenor  lna\ilUu  u>,  as  w  (.■  h.n  e  aire*'!' 
staled,  am!  are  pener.illy  ji'm  ed  iie.u  the  itiitertor  exliv 
nil's  III"  I  h<wi_-  liiine>. 
i  Piulessur  Owen  proceeds  ill  the  Si's!  instance  to  notm 
the  serpents  wliose  teeth  are  all  aintpte  and  solid,  wliem  th< 
pulp  which  occupies  the  basal  cavity  is  calcified. 

In  the  genus  Deirodm  {Anodon  of  Dr.  A.  Smith)  tb 
teeth  of  ihe  ordinary  bones  of  the  mouth  are  su  smull  .is  ?  <  \ 
bo  hardly  percept ibie,  and  they  arc  to  soon  luM.  that  tt-. 
animal  !ri>  heeii  described  as  teiiihle.is,  whence  Dr.  Suiitt.  ' 
uame,  wlin  b  had  already  been  apinui  rinteil  to  a  genu*  ■ 
fresh  water  C'lir/iifera.    [ N  \i  vut-,  vul  \\ i  .  p  63.] 
oflice  of  lUi*  »erpenl  is  lo  keep  down  the  incrcue  t.>f  t>. 
smaller  buds  by  preying  on  their  eggs,  and,  as  we  si .  / 
presently  see.  the  apparent  defect  ia  in  reality  one  of  thds* 
beautiiui  iiislancaa of  adaptalionof structure  to  the  euxca- 
cies  i»f  the  ease  lo  which  every  naturaUst  ha*  so  ofken  u 
advert.   *  If.*  says  Prolbssor  Owen. '  the  teeth  had  ex.«iri 
of  the  ordinary  form  and  propovi  nu  in  the  maMllary  c: 
palatal  regions,  the  egg  would  have  been  brukeii  as  v 
a.»  it  was  -I  ireil,  ai;d  muc  h  of  its  nutritiuiit  content!,  w 
have  escapi.>d  tiuiu  lite  lipless  mouth  of  the  <>nake  in  ihft  mr: 
of  deglutition;  but,  owing  to  Ihe  almost  eih:iiuhioa  ainia  r: 
the  jaws,  the  egg  glides  aloi^  the  expauUed  upeouig  OB- 
bruken,  and  it  ia  not  until  it  hai  raaehed  the  gttUei.and  dw 
closed  mouth  |irevenla  any  eaeape  of  Oia  notiitimu  nmttsf. 
that  the  shell  is  exposed  to  instruments  adapted  for  H*  f^r 
fnratiun.    The.so  instruments  consist  of  the  inferior  *pir.o 
pn>eess«>s  of  the  seven  or  eight  posterior  cemcrv!  vertelirj 
till   extremttie*  of  which  are  r.ippcd  by  a  huer  ..f  hsr"' 
etuieiii,  and  per;elrate  the  dorsal  |iiiriete«  of  lhe«jeau|>fiAX^-^- 
they  may  be  rc.iddy  seen,  even  ui  very  young  subject*,  vr. 
the' interior  of  that  tube,  in  which  thew  point*  ara  dmclai. 
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bMkwicd*.  TIm  vlwU  l>«iDg  sawed  open  longitudiDaU/  by 
IImm  vertebral  teeth,  the  esg  i>  crushed  by  the  eDntraetwDtt 
U  tbe  Kullei;  and  it  carried  tu  the  stomach,  vbera  the  shell 
U  nodoubt  soon  dissolved  by  the  gastric  juico.' 

Tlio  i^iiiL-  .lutliot  (observes  that  the  simple  teeth,  'denies 
st'Udu'  they  ure  tL-rmcd  in  berpelology.  are  of  equal 
length  in  a  fe-v  6).ccics  of  rioii-voiiunujus  surpL'tits:  in  llie 
ISthons,  Boas,  and  Lycodons  (hey  aie,  be  remarks,  larger 
tiiwanU  the  forepart  of  the  mouth  ;  bat  in  some  Colubers 
and  Tmpidoootet  the  situation  of  the  larger  teeth  is  re- 
velled. Ill  Drjfonhit  and  Piammnphit  thero  are,  he  ob- 
ssrva«»  ft  fewvenr  long  teeth  at  tbo  iuiddle,and  again  at  the 
piMterior  part  or  the  maxillary  eeriea.  In  Xen^on,  Coro- 
tu'H  I,  ami  riiauy  si>fc  ics  of  H'>mal' pa's,  tlic  posterior  part 
ol  each  jaw  u.,  Lu  sLiIl's,  iircA  idcii  widi  a  large  and  simple 
tooth,  which  is  loii;;  ami  i(jiii()ri.-!ts.fd  iii  the  X'  nijJuu. 

Fiofessor  Owen  Uu»crtt>t^  Uiu  tucth  of  (he  Boa  Con- 
ttrictnr  as  slender,  conical,  suddenly  bent  backwards  and 
inwaiils  above  Iboir  base  of  attachment,  wilb  the  crown 
straig^  or  very  slightly  cucvud,  in  the  poeterior  teeth. 
The  taiernuxiiiUuy  bone  is  described  as  sttjiparting  four 
liBiall  teeth ;  whilst  eaeh  superior  nmxillarylione  has  eiKbt 
iBUch  larger  ones,  which  gradually  •!i  cTt'u>o  in  size  a'>  tlicy 
are  placed  further  back:  in  each  lueiuaiulibulai-  boiiL'  an- 
tii^'ht  or  nii.u  tiM'tli  of  bimilar  sizo  and  pioportions.  Wulo 
uitLTvaU  4i.'parato  ihm»i  i«eih,  and  from  these  lutervab 
oil  <  r  tiieth  similar  to  those  in  ritu  have  been  detached. 
liiii  base  of  each  of  tlie  above  teeth  is  described  as  extended 
iran^verfcly.  compicsM-d  antero-posteriorly.  and  as  anchy- 
loMd  to  •  shallow  alveolus*  extending  obliquely  acrosa  the 
sbellever  elveolar  groove.  Professor  Oweu  pomts  out  thet 
en  afUnily  to  the  Ijzard  tribes  is  manifested  by  the  greater 
clevelopment  of  the  outer  as  compared  with  the  inner  wall 
of  the  alveolar  furrow.  [Saurians.]  The  palatine  teeth, 
of  u  hicli  (here  arc  three  or  four  in  each  palatal  bone,  arc  as 
largo  as  the  superior  roaxillavu.s,  und  simdarly  attached: 
the  pterygoid  teeth,  Ove  or  six  in  number,  which.  Mr.  Owen 
remarks  complete  the  internal  dental  .sluo-  on  the  roof  of 
tbe  mouth,  are  of  smaller  size,  and  gradually  diminiab  as 
tbajr  recede  back\t  urd» ;  and  he  ohterves  that  in  the  inter> 
spsees  of  the  Axed  teeth  in  both  these  bones,  the  places  of 
altscfament  of  the  died  teeth  are  always  visible,  so  that  the 
denial  flniniila,  if  il  included  the  vacated  wiih  ihu  cK  cupied 
iockeis.  would  give  a  greater  numbe  r  of  i.^cth  ihan  aie  ever 
ill  plan-  and  in  use  at  the  same  lmi>-.  1  la-  intermaxillary 
bono  IS.  he  informs  us,  edentulous  at  the  smaller  species  of 
Boa. 

The  dentition  of  the  great  Java  Python  {Python  Amethy- 
Ii'mim)  ia  fgarad  after  Cuvicr  in  Iho  article  Python,  und 
Pl:afo«aur  OweQ  lahea  his  Bgura  from  the  same  authority, 
(ihaervitig  that  the  intermaxflhiTy  bone  is  represented  as 

KU||)oi  I  iii^  fulir  tenth,  tl-.e  ^upL'rior  maxillary  It'ir.i,'  armed 
Willi  cijjiilci'ii  (eclli,  but  (if  these,  llie  ihree  wliiili  are 
tituateil  on  the  inner  side  of  the  unteiier  ])ai  tof  the  outer 
row  are  the  suctesMiis  of  (hose  teeth  tu  wluch  lliuy  are 
c  ij^ui 'Hi.  No  serpent,  he  remarks,  has  a  double  row  of 
ft\ed  uuj  serviceable  teeth  implanted  on  (be  same  bono. 
1'h<>  (talatine  bone  supports  six  toetb :  the  remaining  eight 
ttfth  of  the  sories  are  oontinued  upon  the  pterygoid  hone. 
The  premandibular  elemeiitof tbeloirer  jaw  carrwseuihteen 
leeth.  Mr.  Owen  observes  that  in  the  Tiger  Python 
(Pijthoit  Tigrit)  thu  teeth  are  Icm  numerous  tnan  in  (he 
gi<  at  r^iltuii.  The  interron\illai  V  Ixtne  exhibits  the  plaacH 
•  ;  attai  liiucnt  of  four  (pcih,  but  Mr.  Oweu  rarely  found 
liiuie  li.an  Iwo  in  place:  these  in  the.r  si/e  and  curvature 
iCMjinbiu  tiic  poktcnur  lavih  of  the  maxillary  series.  In 
eiicli  superior  maxillary  hone  there  are  about  twelve  teeth, 
which  gradually  diminish  in  size  as  tbey  recede  backwards: 
the  niiiuber  of  s<  ckets  iii  eighteen.  On  each  palatine  bone 
are eix  sockets,  and,  generally,  four  teeth  in  place;  eight 
sockets  on  each  pterygoVd  bone,  and  five  teeth  in  place. 
Praft'ssor  Qkven  obscrvt^  tliai  ilm  nn  fle  of  6xation  of  all 
the.*e  teeth  corresponds  uuh  that  la  xhe  lioa  Corulricior, 
and  that  their  dueciuiii  prevents  the  escape  nf  ilie  ]ney  in 
which  they  are  oiico  tixcd;  uhiio  tiie  KOpatmlo  and  iiide* 
pendent  raovemvnt  of  each  half  of  lK>th  upper  and  lower 
jaw,  and  of  the  denligerous  bones  of  the  palate,  allows  of 
thi.'  different  scries  of  teeth  bciii^  buccessivcly  withdrawn, 
and  implanted  in  a  mere  advanosd  position  in  the  nniy» 
abirh  is  thus  gradually  drawn  into  tb«  gnllel,  witnont 
(he  retainiug  force  bcintt  unduly  relaxed  during  any  part 
of  tile  ciigulphin^  process.  Tna  teeth  socm  to  bo  more 
tuomeiraus,  or  there  is  a  graatar  aimber  in  friaca  at  one. 


time,  be  remarks,  in  the  yotUlg^  than  the  old  individuals  of 
Python  Tigris:  he  counted  fburteen  sueeridr  inaxilfary  and 
Aneen  premandibulaia  in  place  on  each  side  of  the  iimu!]), 
in  an  individual  of  tbis  species  six  feet  in  length.  Tlie 
inner  alveolar  border  is  rather  higher  than  the  outer  one  in 
the  palatine  bones.  Tlic  pterygoid  teeth  are  cotitniued 
ali)hg  the  middle  of  the  inferior  surf  ice  or  towards  the  outer 
side  of  tboeo  bones,  wlulst  in  tlio  smaller  colubrifornt 
serpents  they  are  placed  on  the  inner  margin  of  the  pieiy- 

golds. 

The  teeth  of  both  the  Python  and  the  Boa  consist;  aeeofd* 
ing  to  the  same  author,  of  a  body  of  firm  dentine  coaled  by 
a  layer  of  cement,  which  is  extremely  thin  upon  the  crown, 
but  becomes  thicker  towards  the  expanded  and  attached 
base  of  the  t»)oth.  Tlie  calcigerous  tubes  radiate,  he  tells 
us.  acroiduiL;  to  the  nidinary  courvo  fiuiu  tl:e  c  nirul  pulp- 
cavity  to  the  periphery  of  the  tooth:  the  superior  and  «%n* 
tral  tubes  proceed  in  the  axis  of  the  tooth ;  those  nearest 
to  them  incline  outwards,  deviating  from  (ho  axis  as  they 
recede  IVom  tbo  point  of  the  tooth,  until  they  run  at  right 
angles  to  the  axisi  which  eoursa  they  maintain  throughout 
a  great  proportion  of  the  tooth.  Their  primary  curvature 
is  sh^hl,  wilh  tlic  CuiHM\ity  directed  luuaids  llie  tin>l!i; 
thou"  secondary  uiidulalmns  are  fuiul  and  regulai'  ihiuugh 
*even-cighth,'*  if  tluir  CLUir-e,  but  the  tubus  become  beiit 
HI  stronger  and  less  siituuuii  curves  in  thu  rest  of  their 
extent,  hero  alone  they  divide  dichotoinously,  the  ter- 
minal branches  frequently  inosculating  in  loops  the  con- 
vcxity  of  which  is  dircctca  outwaids.  Thc^e  sinuous  ter- 
minations of  the  oalcigerons  tubes  give,  heubserves^  a  very 
peculiar  appearance  to  the  dentine  of  the  Python,  which, 
viowudby  transmitted  light  in  their  sections  by  a  low  power, 
scums,  at  fli  ^l  sij^iil,  to  be  invested  by  a  thick  layer  of  some 
distinct  lis.sLc. 

i*rule-(ior  Owen  ilien  adverts  to  (he  cliaracter  detected  by 
Reltius — '.he  IransmibJiiin  fiuiii  tlic  lower  or  concave  side 
of  the  main  cal  ;i^erou:  lubes  in  the  dentiue  of  the  Python, 
of  tiutiierous,  minute,  parallel,  and  nearly  straight  branches, 
directed  obliquely  outwards  and  downwards;  and  he  in- 
fiinns  ut  that  the  structure  of  the  axternal  byar  of  cement 
can  only  he  examined  in  seotions  taken  ftom  near  the  basa 
of  the  tooth,  as  its  extreme  thinness  in  the  crown  causes  it 
to  appear  merely  as  a  clear  line  bounding  thi'  pi  i  i|jheral 
loops  of  the  calcigeruui  tubus.  lie  adds  that  il  apjjuars  to 
be  more  readilv  detached  from  the  dentine  where  it  is 
thickest,  at  the  base  of  the  tooth,  and  that  it  is  a  clear  sub- 
stance, in  which  the  calcigerous  cells  are  simple,  very 
minute,  and  inconspicuous.  Under  tho  head  Coluber,  wc  are 
inibrmed  that  the  solid  teeth  of  the  smaller  non-vcouiuuus 
serpeoia  conespond  in  structure  with  those  of  the  Python 
and  Boa.  In  thefryx  TlurcKiie  the  largest  end  longest  leetb 
are  placed  at  the  anterior  part  of  tlic  series,  aiul  they 
duuiniiih  ■xs  they  recede  backwards — the  usual  di-.pojiition  : 
but  in  the  common  snake  i.Xairix  torquatui)  these  propor- 
tions are  reversed,  aud  the  lurgesi  of  the  maxillary  teeth 
arc  situated  at  the  )KM>tcriot'  part  of  the  scries;  whereas 
tho  teeth  of  CohUfer  fii\furnus  arc  equal  aud  siuaU  in 
size 

Dryintu,  Dsmmorais,  and  Heterodon  are  characterised 
by  the  disproporlionale  length  of  the  last  maxillary  tuoth ; 
but  Drj/inm  nauttut  has.  Professor  Owen  rcmaiks,  one 
tooth  in  the  middle  of  (be  maxillary  series  as  long  as  that 

winch  tertnir.ule*  it.  Ti:e  ci>Ii.",Ka >,  he  observes,  like  other 
liuir  sci]ients,  have  tvvy  luuyUudiitul  rows  of  teeth  un  ihts 
10  ^I'oT  the  iiiouili.  exieu(tiug  along  tho  palatine  aud  jitery- 
guVdiii  iiie  genus  Ohgoduii  appearing  to  fonu  (he  hole 
exception  to  this  rule.  M.  Duvuriiuy  noticed  a  few  small 
(ceth  on  the  transverse  bone  or  external  pterygoid,  as  well 
aii  on  the  internal  pterygoid,  in  Drytnui  mnUua, 

Condueting  us  now  towards  the  poisonous  scfpents.  Pro- 
fessor Owon  rails  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  certain  genera 
of  rii>n-vcnomous  se.]icnls,  as  Dnj<)}ihii,  Dij  ^'JS,  and  Huce- 
f  hulus,  in  which  ilie  supe;iur  iiia.\iUaiy  teelli  aicrease  in  size 
towards  the  posterior  part  of  the  hone,  the  large  terminal  teeth 
of  the  scries  aro  travcr«c<l  alon;;  their  anterior  and  convex 
side  by  a  longitudinal  groove.  In  the  Bucephalus  Capenti* 
the  two  or  three  posterior  maxillary  leulh  present  this  struc- 
ture, and  are  muoh  larger  than  the  anterior  teeth  or  those 
of  the  palatioo  or  pcwmandlbular  series;  they  add  materially 
thereraire,  be  observes,  to  (he  ^niwer  i>f  relaiaing  the  pn-y. 
and  may  oonduot  into  the  wounds  which  they  inflict  an 
acrid  saliva,  but  ihey  are  nut  in  couneclion  with  the  duct 
of  an  expieos  poisoD-Mland,  The  long  grooved  fnngs  are 
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eilher  fliinly  fixed  to  the  maxillary  bonos,  or  aro  slightljr 
inoTtmble,  accor<ling  to  Ibcir  jwriotl  »(  j;r>jwili ;  tlu-y  iire  con- 
tL'uk-il  by  :i  theatll  of  ihick  "(ori  i;nm.  aiiJ  their  points 
are  directed  backward*.  The  iheath  niwayi  cuntainv  \onm 
rMUUlbent  grooved  teeth,  ready  to  succeed  thoao  in  place. 

Ill  must  of  tlie  Colubcny  we  are  informed,  oach  maxillary 
and  piemandibular  bqlw  inoludes  from  twenty  to  twenty- 
flv«  tMlh :  thoy  an  Vu»  iiuiiMrDiit  in  th«  ganem  Tortrix 
■nd  tfomaloptis,  and  an  redwHid  to  a  alill  amatlcr  number 
ill  iliL'  p  iiMui'uis  serivents,  in  llie  typical  genera  of  which 
the  shall  iiiaxillary  bone  suiijioru  only  a  ungle  perforated 
faoK. 

The  transition  to  the  poisonons  serpents,  which  wa-s  he^;iin 
in  the  Bucephili,  ;in(l  alhod  genera  with  grooved  maxillary 
teath,  is,  according  to  Professor  Owen,  completed  by  the 

EiaoiHMiaaerpetils  of  the  genera  Pelamy$,  Hydrop/UM,  Etap$, 
mgarut,  aild  Hamadrgiu,  winch  lallar  genua,  as  iu  cer- 
VNal  inKRanMDt  «aa  be  expanded  into  a  hood,  constitutes 
an  immediate  link  between  the  AMffonitand  Nq/a. 

The  structure  of  the  vniom>fbRgs  of  «erpent«.  and  the 
luiu-lihicrs  h\  which  their  (lfa<l!\  agency  is  broui^ht  lo  bear 
egiiaisl  liiust;  whn  arc  -o  mifoi iunato  as  to  be  the  objects  of 
their  attacks,  an-  so  iniiTL-simj^.  and  the  subject  is  so  clearly 
trvaled  by  Prufcssur  Owen,  tluil  we  libould  bo  doing  injus- 
tice to  his  descriptions  if  they  were  not  given  in  his  own 
words,  which  wo  proceed  to  lay  before  our  readers,  only 
omuiiug  certain  notes  and  the  refervnceA  to  the  plates. 
The  whole  work  ahonld  be  canftiUv  itndied  hy  tbe  nneral 
pfayaiologUl,  ai  well  as  by  ihoee  woo  make  the  teatn  tbeir 
particular  study. 

'  The  superior  maxillary  bone  diminishes  in  length  with 
the  decreasing  number  of  teeth  which  it  supports :  the 
transver»e  or  external  pterygoid  bone  elongates  m  the  sanu' 
ratio,  so  as  to  retain  its  po>ition  as  an  abuiiiienl  aga.nst  tlio 
shortened  maxillary,  and  the  muscles  implanted  into  this 
external  pterygoid  style  communicate  through  it  to  the 
maxillary  bone  tlio  hitige-liku  movements  backwards  and 
forwards  upon  the  ginglymoid  articulations,  connecting  tluit 
bone  with  the  anterior  ftoulal  and  palatine  booea.  Am  the 
fblly  developed  poiaon-fiings  are  attached  by  tbe  same  fitn 
basal  anchyiuiis  to  slinllow  maxillary  sockets,  which  forms 
the  characteristic  mode  ul  att^tchmcnt  of  the  simple  or  siilid 
leeih,  tlioy  necessarily  follow  all  the  movcmc'iiis  of  the  supe- 
rior Iiiaxillary  bone;  wIkmi  t!ie  external  plerygoul  is  re- 
tracted, the  ^upel.or  iiiaxill.ny  rolatts  haLkwards,  and  the 
poiftun-fang  is  concealed  in  the  lax  mucous  gum,  with  its 
point  turned  backwards:  when  the  muscles  draw  forward 
the  external  pterygoid,  the iiiperior  maxillaqr  bone ia pvahed 
forwards,  and  the  recumbent  fang  witbdmwn  from  ill  con- 
oealmeot  and  arected. 

*  In  ihb  power  of  changing  tbe  direction  of  a  large  tooth, 
so  thul  it  may  not  impede  the  passage  of  f  iixl  through  the 
moiiili.  We  may  perceive  an  analogy  bctwuun  the  vi]:it  and 
the  liiphius;  but  ill  the  fish  the  niuvemerit  is  confined  to 
the  tooth  alone,  and  is  dependent  on  the  mere  physical  pro- 
perly of  the  elastic  medium  ol  altaihnicnt.  In  the  serpent 
the  tooth  has  no  independent  motion,  but  rotates  with  tlie 
jaw.  whuH*  movements  are  governed  by  tnutcular  aeliooe. 
In  tbe  Hah  ibe  great  teeth  are  ereel,  aicept  wban  pnaied 
down  by  aoma  extraneoua  fbroa ;  in  tbe  aetpaat  tbe  babitual 
paaltion  of  tba  Jbng  ia  tbe  raeumbent  one.  and  ila  eree- 
ttoa  takes  place  only  when  tite  enrenomed  blow  b  to  be 
atrock. 

*  The  pcculinr  slrut  tu.'^u  of  lha  puiaon-fang  was  first  d«»- 
Kci  ibul  by  1\Mii.iiia,  as  i(  exists  in  the  vipi  r.  and  sub^e- 
((uc-iitlv  rveui^ed  odditional  elucidation  by  Mr.  StQiih's 
c-areful  examinations  of  the  fungs  of  tIte  Hydrus,  Najo.  and 
Crotnlus,  and  by  Mr.  Clip's  illustrative  drawingaappeixlfd  to 
Mr.  Smith's  paper.  A  truo  idea  of  the  &tructura  of  a  poison- 
fans  will  be  formed  b/  auppoeing  tba  arawn  of  a  aimple 
tooth,  as  that  of  a  boa,  to  be  pieMod  flat,  and  ita  edgea  to  tie 
then  bent  towards  each  other,  and  soldered  together  so  an  lo 
form  a  hollow  cylinder  open  at  both  ends.  The  flattening 
of  the  fansr.  and  its  infla  tion  around  the  i>oison-<lucl.  com- 
nienre  immediately  above  tbe  base,  and  the  suture  of  ihu 
inflected  margins  runs  along  the  anterior  and  coinex  side 
of  the  recurved  fang ;  the  poison-canal  is  thus  in  front  of 
tlie  pulp-caritj.  The  basal  aperture  ofthapoiaon-eaiial  ia 
obliauo.  aud  its  oppooiie  outlet  is  atili  mora  aa^  pireaaatiog 
the  ftinn  of  a  narrow  ellipiieal  longitudinal  fiiauie^  tarmiaa- 
tingat  a  abort  dtalanoa  from  tbe  apex  of  the  hag. 

'Tba  ebaractar  aaaat  aommonly  adduced  ftom  the  dental 
•irMam,  aa  diattnguiahiiif  lha  vaoomsua  ftom  iho  natt'Tan*' 


moui  serpents,  is  that  the  former  have  two,  the  latter  four 
rows  of  teeth  m  the  uppt;r  jaw  ;  the  two  outer  or  m  ixillat^ 
rows  being  wanting  in  tlie  venomous  species,  and  ihe;r  pU'  o 
being  supplied  by  ttio  single  poi«on-fang.  The  exceptttmn 
to  Ibis  rule  are  however  loo  numerous  for  its  value  as  a  dt»- 
tinguishing  character  in  a  queation  of  such  practical  moaeift 
as  (he  venomous  or  non-venOBMMM  properties  of  a  serpenL 
In  all  iba  Ihmily  of  marina  aarpanta  tba  poiaan-laag  ia  aidy 
the  fortmoat  of  a  raw  of  flxad  maxillarf  taath.  In  diw  fl^ 

drop/ut  tiriiitu»  there  are  (bur  teeth,  and  in  Hydrapku  <cAt#- 
to$a  five  leeih,  behind  the  venom-fang,  of  rather  amallcT 
size  tlian  it;  the  two-coloiircd  M-B-snako  ( /W<imy#  ^eu/of) 
has  also  five  maxillary  teeth  in  addition  to  thm  ^ffbreled 
one.  The  poison-fang  in  ihih  genus  u  relatively  smaller  tli«a 
in  tbe  venomous  serpents  of  the  land,  but  presents  ttm  aame 
peculiar  structure.  The  poison-gland  present*  a  correspond* 
ingly  small  davekpmant;  it  is  pyrifonn.  and  its  •iructwra, 
according  to  Or.  Cantatt*  ia  minnialy  mllnlar ;  it  it  covered 
bjr  tbe  aponeurotic  expansion  of  tba  atlumio-maxiUan:  ait4 
transmita  a  straight  duct  horismtalljr  to  the  basal  ofirara? 
of  the  venom-fang.  Tt  a  curious  Tact  that  the  »i;  ! 
non-venomous  teeth  of  the  poisonoos  >#rpenU  all  |  revtiit  a 
trace  of  tbe  structure  of  the  functional  venom  fang,  bcmj 
more  or  less  deeply  groov^  along  the  convex  uni^rtux  ude; 
and  in  the  hydrus  this  groove  commences  by  a  depreeuoa 
analogous  lo  the  oblique  baaal  aperture  of  the  pe«ison-eaaai 
111  the  true  fang. 

' The  colubrirann  poisonous  serpeols  of  tbe  land  bavaaoa*  i 
paralivelr  abort  venom-fangs,  but  they  are  larger  than  thoM 
of  the  pelagic  serpents  ;  and  behind  the  venom -fangs  there  ' 
are  likewise  some  smaller  grooved  teeth  in  ihe  maxillary  > 
bones:  there  are  three  such  teeth  in  the  Kuni'aru*  himn, 
and  five  in  the  /lunganit  (tnntilntuM.    In  the  Hanuvir^m, 
or  great  hoodeil  poisonous  tree  si  ake  of  India,  the  viMtoaa- 
fang  is  rclalivciv  as  large  as  in  typical  poiaoooua  serpeau* 
but  three  or  four  suiailpr  giaovedteath  ait  iiiplMlaibatiid 
it  on  the  maxillary  bone. 

'  In  the  most  deadly  tenom-aiMlHa,  aa  tha  viper  (Bmnl, 
lha  pttfl^'Odder  tVipera).  the  asps  or  hooded  snakes  (Sa/ai 
the  rallle-snakes  {Crotalut},  tne  cophiaa  and  fer-de-lanee 
(TnsnnrH-i'ihiifuK),  the  poison-fangs  acquire  tbeir  largett 
Siio,  and  are  associated  only  with  their  succesMir*.  T:if«s 
are  clustered  in  greater  or  leu*  number  behind  thetn,  pre- 
senting Ihe  same  structure,  but  of  a  sue  proportiotiale  te 
their  ocgree  of  development,  and  further  diflTering  ia  beiaa  i 
looeely  imbedded  in  tba  thick  and  wide  mucous  gum.  wim 
likewise  conceals  tha  Aiad  and  fitnciioiMl  fang  in  iia  aidi> 
natry  poaition  of  retraction  and  lapaaa^  Thie  Ihng  ia  amra 
strongly  carved  baekwania  than  tha  0Tdinar7  taalh,  hal  im 
acute  and  slender  apex  \%  frequently  bent  dighllf  in  lha  ; 
contrary  direction,  as  in  the  rattle  snuke. 

■  The  mechanism  by  w  hu  ti  i:m  ilj        n  v  ii  ue  »;ij 

the  poiaoii-fuag  ure  rotated  bat  kvi.tifis  and  iorwarU»  u^oa 
the  ginglymoid  joint  that  connects  the  maxillary  with  ihe 
prefrontal  and  palaltne  bunes  has  already  been  notioed ;  sad 
as  some  description  of  the  secreting  apparatus  to  which  lha 

Kuliar  modification  of  the  venom  fiing  ia  aubeannattt  mnht 
a  ba  expected.  I  have  selected  for  ila  illuatratian  Ihk 
accurate  figure  which  PralbaaarMuller  has  given  of  tbe  salr 
vary  and  poison  glande  in  the  TrigmocephalM  laneeoiatM, 
in  his  great  work  en  the  glandular  sy»tcm.+ 

*  The  poison-glands  occupy  tbe  sides  of  the  postonoc  half 
of  the  head  ;  each  consists  of  a  number  of  elongated  narr-  * 
lobes,  extending  from  the  main  duct  which  runs  along  %tm 
I  lovrer  border  of  the  gland  upwards  and  slightly  backwards 
Each  lobe  gives  off  lobules  throughout  its  extent,  thus  tnw- 
senling  a  pinnalificd  slructoro;  and  each  lobule  i«  subd». 
vided  into  smaller  secerning  caea,  wbieb  aoaalitul*  the 
ultimate  structure  of  ihe  gland.  The  whole  gland  ia  ear- 
coitndad  by  a  double  aponeurotic  capsule,  of  which  the  outer- 
meat  and  strongest  layer  is  in  connection  with  the  muwrlas 
by  whose  contraction  tbe  several  c  n>c^  and  lobe*  of  tho  k;l 
are  compressed  and  emptied  of  their  secretion.  Tli.*  is  tb.-? 
conveyed  by  the  duct  to  the  b.i>nl  nj  erture  of  the  po;t.jo- 
canal  of  the  fang.  We  may  suppose,  that  as  the  anaiugaus 
lachrymal  and  salivary  glands  in  oiltcr  animals  are  matf 
active  during  particular  emotions,  ao  tha  rage  wtiieh  alim«* 
laiaa  the  venom-snake  to  use  ita  deadly  waapon  naat  ht 
aeeompanied  with  an  increaead  aaetetion  and  great  di«te»> 
ei«n  of  the  poison-glands ;  and  aa  lha  action  of  Im  cowprma- 

*  ■  7mi>\.  TrsDneUnDi,'  tqI.  it.,  p.  aOi. 
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iof  iB—iUa  it  ooBtaBponaeoin  with  Um  blow  by  which 
tb«  ■nrpmt  inflioit  it»  wound.  th«  faitm  it  M  tht  ttne  mo* 

■tetit  injected  wiih  foroe  into  ibe  waawl  fcam  tha  apieal 

outlet  of  the  perforated  fang. 

'  The  duct  which  cvnvfyK  the  p<ii!>on,  ali1i<ni);h  ii  l  uus 
through  the  centre  of  a  great  jiarlot  tUu  tooUi.  is  lu-verlhe- 
lo*a,  a«  we  havu  seen,  really  on  the  outside  of  tlie  tcxiih,  llie 
canal  in  wliii  h  i(  t:^  lodged  and  protected  being  fbrioed  by  t 
bngitu'linnl  itiHc'ction  of  ibo  parietes  of  the  pal|H!tvity  tr 
trot  internal  canal  of  tbo  looUi.  Tbia  infleelioD  oonoieDoet 
t  litttt  btyund  the  bate  of  the  toolb,  whtrt  iti  nature  it  rea> 
ddy  appnotttodvat  Um  wiaon^uel  theiw  rasu  in  a  slight 
groovo  or  longitodinal  indantatioa  on  the  convex  side  of  the 
ting;  as  it  proceeds  it  sinks  deeper  into  the  subniunco  of  the 
tooth,  and  the  side*  of  the  groove  meet  and  $eem  to  ittalesce. 
-  '  Ihat  Uiu  trurc  of  ihe  uitlecled  fuld  ct-aNcs  iii  soinu  sptcies 
to  be  perceptible  to  the  uaked  eye ;  and  the  fiing  appears,  as 
It  is  oomtnonly  dateribtd,  to  b*  porfintod  by  Uw  diict  of  the 
]>utdun>iknK. 

'  Tnn  m  fwl  nature  of  the  poison-canal,  it  follows  that 
tbo  trawmiM  Meliou  vt  lh«  tooth  vatiaa  in  form  in  different 
pottt  of  tbo  UMb;  at  the  baa*  it  ia  oblong,  with  a  large 

pulp-cavity  of  a  corresponding  form,  with  an  entering  notch 
«t  the  anterior  surface:  farthur  on,  tliu  traas\-erKe  section 
p!^?^«■nls  the  form  of  a  horse-shoe,  iiml  the  puip-cav  ily  lii.-il 
i(  .1  crescent,  the  horns  of  whic-li  extend  into  the  sides  oCtite 
il>:-.'|)  cavity  of  the  poison-fang.  A  hille  heyond  llus  part  the 
lection  of  the  tooth  itself  i.s  eresceutic,  with  the  horns  obtuse 
knd  in  contact,  so  as  to  circumscribe  the  poison-canal ;  and 
liong  tbo  wbolo  of  tbo  niddle  four-aistba  of  the  tooth  the 
tMlim  tbowt  Ihe  dentine  of  the  iling  enehiaing  tbo  poiaon 
cavity,  end  having  its  own  centre  or  pttlp>eanal,  in  the  form 
of  a  fltwvntie  fissure  situated  cloee  to  the  ooncBTe  border  of 
ihc  iiiflectf  1  ,.nrLici.  ■  r  t!u  !  .th.  The  pulp-r,\vity  disap- 
pears, and  ii.tj  )JuiM>n  canal  again  atiutues  the  form  of  a 
groove  near  the  upex  of  the  fan;;,  and  (ennioatti  00  the  nn- 
Irrior  surface  iu  an  elongated  fissure. 

'  If  the  end  of  each  indectod  fold  of  cement  in  the  tooth 
uf  the  Labjfrinthodon  were  dilated  tuffieiently  to  contain  a 
tube,  that  tooth  might  convey  the  doela  of  fifty  poison- 
glanda'deeply  iaabeddied  in  ita  anbataoea,  and  yet  all  of  them 
Actnally  en  the  outside  of  the  tooth  itiolf :  it  is  the  exntonce 
of  a  tingle  fold  of  the  same  kind,  but  more  simple,  inos- 
tnueh  as  it  is  straight  in!>teud  of  wavy,  which  forms  the  cum- 
pl.cati'in  of  the  viper's  fang  subasnnant  to  the eemptotion 

<>i  it«  peculiar  ofTensive  weapon. 

The  vciiom-fungs  of  llie  viper,  rattle-snake,  and  for  de- 
lince  are  coated  oniy  with  a  thin  layer  of  a  subtransparent 
t*nd  minutely  cellular  cement.  The  disposition  of  the  cal- 
cigenma  tnbca  it  obedient  to  the  genenti  Uw  of  verticality 
to  Ibe  eztental  tufftuw  of  tbe  tooth.  Since  the  inHeeted 
inrfeee  of  the  tooth  can  be  exposed  to  no  other  pressure 
than  that  of  the  turgesrent  dun  with  which  it  is  in  contact, 
the  tubes  which  proceed  to  that  surface,  ^«hile  maintaann^; 
I  heir  tisual  relation  of  the  right  angle  to  it,  are  extremely 
'^hitrt,  and  the  luMir  of  dentine  separating  the  poison-lube 
from  the  pulfi-cavity  it  proportionally  thin.  The  calcigerous 
tubes  that  radiate  from  the  opposite  tide  of  the  pulp-cavity 
to  the  exposed  surfoce  of  the  tooth  are  disproportionately 


hnm. 
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lie  pitlp-cnTi^,  following  tbe  form  of  tbe  tooth  itseK 
pretenta  in  a  transTene  taction  of  this  part  the  tana  of  a 

fissure  (tcsicribin^  fuur-fifths  of  a  rircle;  the  fissure  is  widr^^t 
»t  the  mid  die  and  at  tbe  two  extremities;  the  exterior  c;il- 
<  I  'crous  tahes,  in  quittina;  the  pulp-cavity,  fonn  a  f^racefiil 
I  'irve,  the  convexity  beutK  turned  tgword;*  the  neare-.t  horn 
1  the  crest eiit;  at  the  middle  of  the  pulp-fl.ssure  the  liihes 
i'iocoed  straight  to  the  opposite  surface;  and  ut  tlie  two 
extremities  of  the  crescent  the  central  tubes  are  nearly 
utraieht.  while  the  tattral  ones  radiate  in  graceful  ourrcs 
«bieli  heeome  holder  as  they  diverge  from  tbe  osntnil  and 
an'l  ttnightar  tubes.   Throiq^houi  the  greater  part  of  the 
tooth  the  ealcigerous  tubes  describe  their  various  inltettlions 
I  n  plane  transverse  to  the  ax  s  of  the  tix>th  ;  Imt  lowar 's 
'He  apex  they  begin  gradually  V)  ri>ii  fnini  tlinl  pUiu'i  uiid 
n>  the  pulp-cavity  reasautues,  with  the  tuuth  lt^t•H',  the  omi- 
' '  conical  (bnn  beyond  tbe  terminatign  of  the  poison- 
' mil,  the  caklgerous  tubus  extend  to  equal  distances  from 
tbu  Knear  remnant  of  tbe  pulp-cavity,  which  baa  again 
phased  to  tbe  eentre  of  tbe  (ooth»Mid  thoae  tnbet  wbicirarc 
cuntinued  from  itt  extremity  past  to  tbe  apm  of  tbe 
bng  in  a  line  parallel  with  tbe  nsit  of  the  tooth.  The  ctl- 

■mdeiy  comMim  «r  n  allghUy 


wavy  ehaiacter,  wbieb  booome  tnoiw  marked  and  imgnlv 
near  their  termination.  In  whatever  part  of  the  ceeiion  an 

entire  luW  could  be  clearly  traced  to  its  terniiiiaiion,  it 
formed  an  anaiitomolic  loop  at  the  periphery  of  the  dentine 
with  an  adjoining  tube.  The  caK igerous  tube>  pie^iinta 
diaii.cier  of  the  fthsr\h  of  an  iiu-li,  ami  (hey  are  .sepuratpd  by 
interspaces  ecuial  lo  four  ol  their  ow  n  d.amelErs.  Each  eal- 
cigerous tube  gives  ofl  many  primary  branches  in  its  course^ 
butitiaiwly  teen  to  divide  diebotomouhly  until  it  begins  to 
form  ill  irregular  tinuoeities  near  the  periphery  uf  the 
toolb.  Id  ibe  transverse  section  figured,  the  primary 
branebet  were  sent  oif  from  tbe  concave  side  of  the  lube, 
at  an  aenle  angle  with  the  trunk;  the  secondary  smaller 
and  more  numerous  hraiu  hcs  proceed  from  tlie  same  side 
of  the  main  lub«  or  of  it>  pi  Mnm  y  branches,  at  a  le^s  acute 
an^^le,  into  the  c  lear  umiiiif;  ^tubstance ;  the)  are  loroarkably 
paraliel  with  each  other  and  straight.  In  ohl  poiaon-Csngt 
llie  pulp-cavity  or  flasan  it  obliterated  byotstflcation  of  the 
remains  of  the  pulp. 

'  The  external  layer  of  cement  is  very  thin  where  it 
covert  the  erowa  of  the  tooth ;  it  it  bett  aeeit  it  the  line 
of  union  of  llw  eo-adapted  margins  of  tbe  {nfltetcd  tooth. 
At  this  part  tbe  cement  is  more  abundant  in  the  viper's 
tooth,  and  its  I rans|>arcncy  permits  a  bristle  inserted  into 
the  poison-canal  to  be  seen  tliruugh  it.  The  layer  which 
couta  the  intlocted  surface  of  the  fang  is  thinner  than  the 
outer  one.  which,  from  its  tratii^parency,  has  been  regarded 
a#  enamel.  There  is  however  no  trace  of  true  enamel  upon 
the  teeth  of  the  poiaoaous  serpents,  any  more  than  upon 
those  of  the  innoeuous  tpeeies.  The  cells  of  the  cement  an 
more  minute  and  inoonspieuout  in  the  poison-fang  tlmn  in 
the  timple  teeth  of  the  nf  thmt  end  Boa. 

'  The  teeth  of  alt  Ophidians  aro  developed  and  completed 
in  (he  original  M'at  (jf  the  tooth-germs  in  all  aniniaU,  vis. 
the  roucous  membrane  or  i^um  wivcring  the  alveolar  border 
of  the  denliB[erotis  bunt"*.  This  f^vim  presents  the  •.iirno  lax 
tissue  and  is  as  abundantly  deveiup«<l  as  m  the  Fike,  Lo- 
phius,  and  many  other  fishes,  in  which  it  likewise  serves  as 
the  nidus  and  locality  for  the  complete  development  of  the 
teeth. 

*  The  primitive  dental  panilla  in  the  common  barmleaa 
tnake  very  aoon  ainkt  into  tne  tubtUnoe  of  tbo  gum  and 

becomes  enclosed  hy  a  cap^iule.  As  soon  as  the  tn'position 
of  the  calcareous  salts  commencc.<t  in  the  apex  of  the  papilla, 
the  capsule  covering  tliut  purt  hecmne.s  ossified  and  ad- 
herent lo  the  dentine,  and  the  tw^illi  lief;ins  lo  pierce  and 
emerge  from  Iho  Rum.  before  its  mould,  the  pulp,  i*  half 
oomiiieted.  Fresh  layers  of  cells  ore  successively  added  to 
the  base  of  the  pulp,  and  converted  by  their  cunlluence  and 
calcification  into  tbo  tubular  dentine,  imtil  the  full  sise  of 
the  tooth  it  attained,  when  il»  aitutioii  in  ihe  gum  is  gra- 
dually changed,  and  itt  bate  becomtt  anehylosed  to  tbe 
shallow  cavity  of  the  alveolar  surface  of  the  bone. 

■  In  tlie  posterior  part  of  the  large  nuicous  sheath  of  the 
ptii son -faille,  the  successors  of  this  tooth  are  always  to  bo 
found  in  ditft  reiU  stages  of  dcvelojjmcnt  ;  the  pulp  is  at  first 
a  simple  papilla,  and  when  it  has  sunk  into  the  gum  tbe 
succeeding  portion  presents  a  depression  along  its  inferior 
surface,  as  it  lies  honzoiiiaUy,  with  the  apex  directed  back- 
wards; the  capisule  adheres  to  this  inflected  surface  of  the 
pulp.  But  how  tbe  cylindrical  cavity  of  the  dilated  fold  ia 
occupied  in  the  loose  Krowiug  poison-fang,  and  by  wbateon> 
trivance  it  ia  brought  into  tbe  same  relation  with  the  se- 
vered duct  of  the  poison-glatid  as  the  displaced  fan^  wlucli 
It  suc(  eeds.  IS  not  yet  cle.irly  uiideislooii.' 

For  lh«  ^Jc^cr)p^la!l  of  the  teeth  of  the  Amphislurniant 
and  Anguiant,  see  Sauhians,  vol.  xx.,  p.  •ijG. 

From  tbe  cousideraliou  uf  the  teeih  we  |irg<.ccd  to  thut  of 
tbe  uther 

Organ*  of  iVu/nVtOfl.— The  at  h^didtM  in  the  Ophidiant 
bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  that  of  some  species  of  San* 
nans  (leijAMA,  Draeo  (Dummni*  LDphnmt,  for  inttaace); 
but  the  anterior  port  is  double,  and  the  two  long  osaeont 

ni:iiiunts  which  form  it  terminato  in  pointed  curlilagus, 
whtcli  introduce  themselves,  parallel,  into  the  fleshy  tissue  of 
the  tongue,  and  are  separated  by  llie  h)  poglossal  muscle. 
The  modifications  of  tin-  muscles  of  the  jaws  are  varied  and 
admirably  adapted  tn  the  puri  '  se  assigned  to  them.  .Some 
are  appointed  to  work  the  \ euonj-fiinK»  by  carrying  forward 
the  external  pterygoi  i  and  superior  maxillary  bunes:  others 

aain  an  eniployeii  in  the  separation,  approximation,  and 
justment  of  the  mandibular  bonet  and  tbe  whole  of  die 
maxiUary  ariiculntioni  nor  are  iboae  which  not  npao  the 
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tongue  and  ot  hydides  less  complicatoil ;  whiUt  the  peculiar 
rou'<clc!i  wbkli  come  from  the  vertcbrie  and  hb«  ijl  assist 
in  tliK  pracnt  of  deglniition.  Tho  mobility  of  tte  tongue 
of  the  wrpeitle  aunt  have  ainiek  every  obterver,  and  tbey 
have  been  aeeD  to  lap  water  with  it.  Serponta  cannot  b« 
said  to  have  any  (nie  pharynx;  for  the  DOttrih,  as  wotl  m 
tho  gloUio,  open  in  the  inouth,  and  the  esophagus  com- 
mences imnic'liiilcl)  nfi<T  the  tcrmiuadiin  of  tlic  ,i;i>*s  .  and 
14  fnpaMi-'  o!'  trrt';i!  i'\'cn>-i;in,  SO  a«  to  be  i-ajmLilL-  uf  roi  oivma; 
pics  i  f  a  very  1  irj^c  <luirneU'r  eiii'.ro.  Tlii*  stomucli  iii  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  (esophaiiius,  and  the  miestincs  aru  vury 
^ort  and  with  but  little  flexure.  The  vent  or  ctouca  open* 
by  a  tranivene  >IU  towards  tbe  end  of  the  abdomen,  above 
the  origin  of  the  talt,  which  is  often  very  long.  The  liver 
con8i<il<i  of  only  one  lobe  of  an  ekmgaMd  form,  placed  on  the 
right,  or  in  the  mesial  region,  in  IVont  of  tlwloni^as'Miphai^B, 
nii'l  accompanies  the  stomach,  fvii  di-niict  lu'iiaiu- 

ami  cystic  canal*.  Tin-  l  ile  w  jjicciu^h  it  brown,  ;unl  lhi> 
cystic  canal  corai;*  dir<  i  t  (r mj  the  hvcr.  The  >plceii  is  not 
large,  and  i*  siiualctl  on  the  right  near  tli«s  iu*eriioti  of  tlie 
dtifliu  cholednchut.  The  pancreas  is  situated  immeilmtfly 
under  the  junction  of  the  intestine  with  the  atomachal  »ac 
beneath  the  ptiritODOWHI. 

The  absorbent  powen  of  the  Intestinea  of  terpenla  are 
frreot.  MM.  DumCrit  and  Bibron  advert  to  the  atete  of 
tlit  ir  dejections  as  a  proof  of  this.  Tliey  offer,  to  use  their 
t'Xi>ri.'*»ion.  the  dry  extract  of  the  animal  entire,  of  which 
iiiilv  ilii'  y\t\>  thiu  f  .ul'l  11  it  be  liqiK'fii.'fi  ri'riKi.n  iitialioic'!, 
and  ab^oluieiy  iii  liie  sain  •  MtuLiium  thai  they  oceiipit'd  ui 
the  carcass  of  the  animal  lu  (  r.-  it  had  parsed  thro^i.'h  the 
whole  length  of  the  di',;c<»iive  lube.  If,  for  instance,  a  rat 
has  undergone  this  process,  one  may  recognise  in  (he  <Iry 
and  shapeless  moss  the  place  oerupitKl  by  the  muzzle  of  the 
animal,  the  long  whiskers  of  its  cheeks,  the  down  which 
eevefed  tho  delicate  cartilages  of  its  ears,  the  hairs  of  variwis 
length*  and  eofonts  whfeh  correspond  with  those  of  the 
bni'k,  the  ,  A\v\.  :i%rive  nil,  the  Inil ;  and,  BniiUy.  even 
the  claws,  vvliuli  itinaiu  in  llieir  prisitirie  state  of  intoL^- 
rity.  All  that  was  Hcsh  or  soft  matter  in  the  body  ha*  bi  rii 
completely  ahsuibcd  ;  tho  earthy  salt,  nevertheless,  \fhtch 
gave,  by  menus  of  its  union  with  tho  gelatine,  ci>n*i«tteiice  to 
the  bones,  still  indicates  by  iti>  presence,  and  es|ic>i'ially  by 
in  colour,  the  place  they  occupied.  Dii>solulion,  coinpres- 
rion,  and  absorption  have  done  their  work  npon  ibis  desic- 
cated mass,  which  Mill  Itowever  contains  the  elements  of 
nourishment  ftir  tb«  t«(V»  of  the  inaeels  of  the  fbmily  Der- 
mmtideP. 

In  I  he  frees  of  tho  Python  which  lately  devoure<l  its  com- 
panion m  the  garden  of  the  Zoilo«rical  Society  of  Lonrlon, 
there  were  cutiic  ^''.r.cs  of  tin-  rh^i'-it'il  >vrjii-iit. 

No.  Sti**.  M>'^  t'oll.  li''^.  Chir.  iPhysiolngicnl  setit 
bibits  til  ■     i!Mch  of  a  water-snake  (iV/aOTy«M(%/or,  Daud., 
Angtat  piaturtM,  Liim  )  laid  men  to  show  its  internal  Ion- 

f;itudinal  rugtn  and  the  gradufl  contiartion  of  tbe  pylorus, 
'he  Kall-bladder,  pancreas,  and  part  of  the  small  intestine 
are  also  preserved.  509  A.  the  ossophagus  and  intestine  of 
a  Python,  is  nolianl  in  that  article  A  portion  of  the  in 
Icstiiuil  canal  of  Python  Tigris,  showing  tho  elongaitd 
poititod  cir.-u'u,  the  orilice  by  whu  li  the  >  icrniu  <  (Hiiiiiuiu- 
caU  *  wiiti  the  ileum, and  the  plaite*!  valvular  production  at 
the  lower  part  of  that  oriflpc,  i.n  preserved  in  the  same  mu- 
.M<iitn(No.6*l  A).  The  anterior  part  of  the  liver  of  a  rattle- 
Mi  ike  {Crotatm  harridm)  (No.  802)  shows  the  termination 
uf  tlie  vena  portn  and  vena  hepntiea:  the  former  is  seen 
on  one  side  of  the  liver,  oP  small  site,  having  expended 
il-e!f  ind'-ep-scaled  branches  destmeil  tosupply  theiniiteriaU 
for  the  'iilmry  secretion  :  the  latter  i*  seen  on  the  opposite 
sjilc  of  till-  livi  r. .  f  Lirjo  si/i\  increasing  liy  ihe  n-ceptuin  of 
sii))erfic)al  iiiain  !u"^.  ulut  ti  bring  back  the  blood  not  im- 
mediately  rcq.m  1  for  the  function  or  nutrition  of  the 
viscui.  No.  tivi  A  a  tho  entire  liver  of  a  Python  injected, 
fchowiuK  mora  dtstiaellj  than  Ihe  preceding  speeiroen  tbe 
characlen  poculiar  to  the  two  »}-steiiia  of  veina.  the  arterial 
sirnelura  of  the  eoais  of  the  vena  portn,  and  tbe  granular 
texture  and  eeneral  forni  of  the  liver.  No.  812  D  \i  the 
p)lone  end  oflhe  slomuch  and  commencement  of  the  intes- 
tinal canal,  togfiher  with  tho  extremity  of  the  liver,  hepatic 
duct.  «nll -bladder,  .md  cvsijc  ducts,  pancreas,  and  spleen  of 
Port  f^iytiiff.  Professor  Owen,  who  made  this  prcpaialion, 
ob<e'\i:!>  tliat  in  the  Oplmimn  reptiles  the  gall-bladder  is 
situated  at  a  di>tance  fmm  the  Uver,  in  close  connexion 
with  tbedaodenum.  This  prroaratioa  shows  the  eonsequcnt 
leucth  of  the  liepatic  duct.  The  oy»tie  duct  ii  teen  to  be 


single  at  il»  ctimmenceTTient,  and  nfierwni^l-;  tnf^videinfo 
numerous  branrhes,  which,  together  with  the  hepaiie  durL, 
|ieiietrute  the  pancreas  in  their  course  lo  the  iateitittek 
{Catalogue,  vol,  t.) 

CSreuhtioit  and  JKpjyrfralfmi.— There  is  no  rreat  diflWeoee 
bet«-een  the  hcwrt  of  serpents  and  that  of  Saurians.  Irt 
Mtu.  Coll  Reg.  Chir.  (No.  017  B).  the  heart  of  a  Pyth<m 
Tigris  is  prepared  to  show  the  tiitcrn^l  utrtjciure  «rell  n 
the  outward  form.  Profes>»oT  Owen,  w  ho  inrnie  iLi»  prep"- 
ration,  observes  that  tbe  blixx!  of  I  he  general  system  is  c»>I- 
iected  into  a  Ur^-e  cloiigaled  sinu>t,  tormcni  by  lb«  utimn  of 
the  inferior  with  the  nuht  superior  cars.  The  left  awperiar 
cava  winds  round  the  back  of  the  left  aoriclfl^  reeoives  the 
coronary  veins,  and  terminates  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
oritooi  which  leads  fWun  the  above  nnoa  lo  ttm  ngbt  aniete. 
This  oriHee  is  proteeted  by  two  semilu  nar  valves.  The  whole 
of  tlie  iiiTHT  filirface  of  the  auricle,  with  the  exception  of 
the>e  valvci  aiiil  the  opposite  valve  of  the  foramen  o^ale.  n 
rciicuialed  with  de'iKate  muscular  risciculi.  The  Uft 
auricle  receives  the  hiood  from  a  single  pulmonary-  run, 
nii<l  lia-s  a  Miuilar  reticulated  muscular  structure  :  then-  -^^ 
no  valve  at  the  termination  of  the  vein  in  this  auricle,  'lli? 
blood  enters  the  pOllerior  or  aortic  division  of  the  ventra  ls 
by  two  cieaeeDlie  apertures,  whidi  are  each  provided  with  t 
single  semilunar  valve,  extended  firom  each  aide  of  the  >t  f- 
tutu  of  the  auricular  orifices.  The  irregular  form  and  snuH 
size  of  tbenorlic  chamber  isdisplaycil  by  the  removal  uf  ib'* 
posterior  pancies  <tf  the  ventricle.  On  the  opp  i-. ie  mi!<' 
tlie  pulmoiiaty  cbiiinl  tr  ii  exposed;  and  the  J*ru/e»sor  rt 
marks  tii  cinitiniiaiion,  that  it  \'i  of  a  lartrc" -izo.  of  a  iimr.; 
regular  oval  form,  and  with  a  smoother  surface.  Tt.<- 
tleshy  septum,  extending;  from  the  base  of  thOTeiUricU-  t» 
the  space  between  the  roots  of  the  pulmonary  and  syi>lemir 
Bricriest  is  inoonplete  at  iu  upper  and  anterior  part,  and 
there  letvae  a  eoBmuiueation  between  the  pnlmonarir  and 
■OTtte  chambers:  these  also,  he  nproarks,  iittercommunicare 
by  several  rnund  n|>crtures  of  difTi  r-  iit  sizes  near  ihe  np.  \ 
of  the  ventricle,  wbuh  serve  to  ibori-uohly  blend  logeil;i.r 
the  two  kinds  of  blood  before  thev  are  c\;  cilei]  thus  mixi  l 
along  the  three  arleries  which  separately  arise  from  lU 
ventricles.  In  this  preparation  the  origins  of  the  pulmooary 
artery  and  left  aorta  only  arc  shown,  and  they  are  each  pro- 
vided with  a  pair  of  semilunar  valves.  The  carotid  arttnet 
ore  given  oiT  fiom  the  right  aorta,  which  afierwaids  umtfi 
with  the  ieR  aorta  at  some  dtgtanee  below  the  heart  Tbs 
^land  analagotis  to  the  ilnnui-  ^;iand  also  preserve*!:  ii> 
structure  is  cellular.  While  In  i-iU-v  arc  passed  through  the 
systemic  veil)*,  >iiiu>,  and  aiincle:  ami  n  blai-k  iii;c  tiiTouih 
the  pulmoiiie  vein  and  auricle.  The  two  branciie*  of  t\ic 
pulmonary  artery  which  go  to  the  two  separated  lungi  »r.' 
di«tinuM!i8hed  by  black  bristles,  which  also  indicate  tb^ 
siuiaii  us  of  the  two  ductus  artcnosi.  i,(^taloguf,  vol.  at 
1'Ue  mode  of  respiration  in  the  anrpeula  ia  thus :— ihs 
glottis,  which  has  two  lips,  and  represents  a  very  sm^rl* 
larynx,  opens  in  the  mouth  behind  the  sheath  of  the  ton?ue : 
by  means  of  the  muscles  of  the  os  hyoTdes,  which  pu»l  it. 
It  IS  r.i  sell  M>  as  to  bo  presented  in  a  dilated  state  behio-'. 
tlu  b.ick  twiirils.  The  vacuum  caused  by  the  action  of  the 
rib),  in  the  belly  tends  to  dilate  the  lung,  which,  through  tf>r 
1 1! e<ltuu  of  the  trachea,  immediately  admits  the  air  which  i 
luirodueail  during  an  inKpimiion  :  this  is  slow,  cootinuu 
fur  some  aeecuds.  This  air,  when  it  has  performed  iu 
office,  and  has  heon  doftfived  of  its  oxygen,  is  expeOcd  « 
the  same  manner,  but  by  an  inverse  mechanism,  winch  <«  en- 
tirely duo  to  the  action  of  the  muscles  which  tend  to  apprc>\. 
mate  the  ribs  tn  each  other.  When  it  is  ex{>cllcH  fx\hir 
briskly,  a  sort  of  vdnation  or  hissm?  i<;  hctird.  The  re-p  ■ 
ration  being r<duiitarily  accelerate  1  t  i ciuni..'!,  tlu  i:  ■»! 
and  vital  actions  which  result  from  U  iuu»i  be  naiurali' 
cxciteil  or  abated  by  that  cause.    (Dum.  and  Bibr.) 

In  Mu$.  Coll.  Reg.  Chir.,  No.  I08»,  is  the  antcriar  ya^ 
of  a  snake  {Cfluhrr  Naln'x)  with  the  ventral  parieUa 
removed  to  show  the  single  lung  in  situ,  ll  ii  a  aimftt 
elongated  sac,  with  the  pai  ietcs,  composing  its  anterior  flMIlk 
highly  vaMtular  and  sjioiigy,  for  effecting  the  ropirateri 
change  in  the  blood;  hut  gnulually  assuming  a  tliuj  mco- 
branous  and  slightly  vascular  structure,  to  »erve  as  a  re^.- 
voir  iif  air.  No.  lO^f  is  a  loncitudinal  section  of  the  Iwji^ 
of  a  watcr-8erj>ent  (Pclamys  bicolor,  Daud.),  sliowmg  iW- 
oontinuation  of  the  tracheal  canal  along  the  lung,  ^lle 
passage  of  air  to  the  lower  or  posterior  part  of  the  Mipr' 
raiory  cavity.  No.  1090  is  a  similar  aeotioa  fiom  lb*  Iweer 
part  of  the  Imig  of  tbe  MDeimka    New  tfti  «liiBgi- 
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tudinal  teetion  of  th«  lung  of  a  rattle-nnake  (Crotatut 
horridut).  showing  the  dflUeate  wtwniMioo  of  iu  inlarnal 
turfaoe,  and  tbe  tenaiiMtion  of  tte  tradbml  oowl,  wbieb  » 
«aaiiiauMld««adi9v«nlraUideor  ihcluiig.  A  longitudinal 
iMtionof  Uie  mpintaty  portion  of  the  lunt;  of  a  Pxeudffboa 
fOjipcI;  is  picparod  in  No.  1092,  showing  usrelicular  slruc- 
luie,  and  the  gradual  diminution  of  tho  lhlckDe«S  anrl  vas- 
ruiarifv  ui  [  n.j,  ies  as  it  rccredcs  from  Iho  traL-hiM, 

ikiiich  here  Iciminates  at  onre  at  the  commencemeni  of  tbe 
lung.  No.  1093  i«  a  portion  of  the  lung  uf  the  same  ser- 
(KDt,  minutely  ittjecied,  and  affording  a  beautiful  example 
of  tbe  houeyoomb  itrueture  of  theparwiee  of  the  nspintoiy 
wo.   No  1099  A  » IMtiood  in  the  article  PythOW. 

Ao  MMoied  10  tbo  Aonlty  of  respiration,  it  will  be  ex- 
pected that  iotntthin^  shouhl  be  said  rtlative  to  iho  voice 
of  •orptats,  whose  fasting  lias  l>ccome  proxcrinul.  MM. 
Dumiril  and  Bibroii  statu  that  they  hardly  think  that  these 
reptiles  can,  as  has  Immii  said  of  some  colubers,  produce 
hissings  (sii}lcroen»)  or  piercing  sounds  (sons  bieo  aigus) ; 
for  although  their  lungs  hare  great  ooMOiUr.  and  can  fur- 
nish air  for  a  long  time.  MM.  Dum^rfl  ania  Bibron  stale 
that  thejr  oould  nam  hoar  nofo  Iban  a  ton  of  Uowiog 
CMHifloment)  aneb  as  would  mult  from  the  rapid  inuo  of  a 
onnant  of  air  through  a  simple  pipe— that  of  a  quill  for 
instance.  White,  however,  who  was  a  very  good  observer, 
la  Kpealcini;  nf  iho  faculty  which  snakes  hare  of  'stinking 
it  ae/endrndo,' iciYiATkn,  in  his  '  Sulbornf,"  Ihot  he  knew  a 
gonileman  who  ki-jit  a  tame  snaWe,  wliich  was  in  its  pt-rson 
as  kwrei  as  any  udimul,  while  in  good  humour  and  un- 
alarmed ;  but  as  soon  as  a  stranger  or  a  dor  or  cat  camo  io, 
*f/<M  (0  hitnng.  and  filled  the  room  with  such  nauwout 
ofliovia  aa  nodafad  it  hardly  supportable.  Theae  offensiTe 
amaaatioos  eaniflh  no  doubt,  ftom  the  fetid  anal  glaada, 
which  seem,  ai  While  observes,  to  be  given  to  certain  sor- 

Esiits  as  a  dtTcnoc.  We, at  onetime,  narrowly  watcln  the 
abits  of  serpetUjj.  pythons  in  parliruUr,  and  ha\f  seen 
tln'in  c.vcitcd  in  various  ways;  but  we  never  reniember  to 
have  heard  tii«;m  hiss,  in  the  popular  acceptation  of  the 
term. 

Urinary  Sysfem,~T\\e  serpents  have  uo urinary  bladder. 
In  Afus.  Colt.  Reg.  Chir^  the  preparation  numbetod  llBl 
is  (ho  poaterior  pait  of  a  Coluber,  with  the  ventral  pariotes 
of  tbe  abdomen  removed  to  show  the  kidneys  in  titu: 

ihey  are  elongated  1  ilmhiied  ^'tands,  and  the  left  is  situ- 
ated about  one-fourlh  its  Irni^ih  nearer  (he  auus  than  the 
right.  For  the  form  in  which  the  uniic  is  toidad^  and  the 
analysis  of  it,  see  Boa,  vol.  v.,  p.  23,  note. 

(r^n^a/iW  %i/«m.— Serpents  arc  oviparous,  and  OTovi- 
viparous.  [Rkpi-ilks.  vol.  xix.,  p.  404.]  The  prolific  fluid  is 
ducharged  directly  from  the  cloaca  of  the  loale  into  that  of 
the  fenoialeb  and  tho  coiyonctioa  of  the  two  iudividuaU  is 
fteilitated  and  maintained  by  means  of  tho  two  erectile 
appendants  whiiTi  cuine  out  of  the  lateral  parts  of  the 
cloaca  of  the  in  ilo,  and  are  bfset  with  spines  or  small  rr>ii(^h 
hc  'ks,  (Ifsliiicd  (o  bi;  TLilaiiu-d  in  the  corresponding  parts  of 
thd  female.  Ill  Mu.s.  O  iL  Rf<:.  Cfur.,  No.  "2417,  is  a  pre- 
paration of  the  ii'iiU-rior  tnut  lA  the  body  of  a  snake 
{Coluber  Natrir,  Linii.)  willi  the  ventral  integuments  dis- 
sected off  from  the  abdomen  and  tail,  tu  sltow  the  testes 
•ttil  two  intromittent  organs  in  nVu.  The  tastes  are  small 
slighily  compreiaod  oblong  bodies^  situated  antorfor  to  the 
aSuey*.  the  right  about  an  inch  in  advanee  of  the  left, 
torreaponding  to  tho  difference  in  the  relative  position  of 
the  kiddcyb:  the  intromittent  organs,  uhirh  consist  almost 
wholly  of  a  (iccputium,  or  invertiblo  sheath,  and  a  small 
glans,  are  retracted  within  tiieir  subcaudal  cells  ;  bristles 
arc  inserted  into  the  outlets  of  these  receptacles,  and  pass 
into  the  cavities  of  the  inverted  preputia.  The  muscles 
which  retract  the  penes  and  invert  the  sheaths,  are  exposed, 
as  they  i>ass  backwards  to  their  origins  from  the  inferior 
Sfinoa  or  tlte  caudal  vortebrm.  No.  8418  is  tbe  tarminatioo 
of  the  abdomen  and  the  tail  of  a  laige  ooilnber.  in  wbi^  the 
lefl  preputial  she  ith  is  laid  open,  showing  the  intromittent 
organ  in  the  retracted  state;  and  tho  n^ht  preputium 
tvi  rled.  the  ^l;ul^  pr<jlruiled,  and  the  Ions  retractor  rau*cle 
dissected.  Tbe  utttliial  ;;riinve  and  rclroverted  papillse  on 
the  preputial  membranu  and  ;;!ans  may  be  noticed  in  botii 
the  penes.  The  termination  of  the  rectum  in  tho  cloaca, 
and  Its  vascular  lining  membrane,  are  displayed  b^  injeo- 
ttoa:  balov  the  leetum  are  shown  the  terminal  ortioea  of 
tbe  meterf,  intowbieh  bristles  are  inserted.  In  Na  2419, 
thr-  v»hule  thoracic  abdominal  cavity  of  a  rattle-snake 
{firotaiua  horridui)  i»  laid  open,  and  the  viscna  are  exposed 


tn  nlM.  The  testes  present  a  nom  elongatod  form,  and  ate 
situated  neaisr  to  the  anterior  entremUies  of  the  kidneya 
than  in  the  nalrim;  but  tbe  ehief  diflbrenee  in  mpeot  to 

the  generative  apparatus  is  manifested  in  tbe  sn-uciure  of 
the  intromittent  organs:  these  appear  to  be  double  un  each 
side,  from  the  ^rcat  development  nf  tho  bifurcations  uf  ihe 
glans  penis;  those  of  I  he  right  isido  are  here  protruded  ; 
1  tile  left  bii'ureato  petus  i*  reiiacled,  the  preputium  inverted, 
and  its  rotraetar  uiuacle  displayed  i»  xifu.  No.  'J420  is  a 
coluber  (Etaphi$  quadrilineatut,  Hunap.).  uiih  the  twa 
penes  everted  and  protruded,  showing  (he  urethral  graovet^ 
the  large  reiroverted  papillae  on  the  preputial  vaacniar 
membrane  whioh  eonetitules  the  body  of  tbe  penis,  and 
the  small  flattened  trrbUed  processes  which  beset  the 
glans.  No.  2^21  IS  another  coluber  (.Periapt  Ilij jKiotiUn, 
I  Bonap.),  with  the  penes  inverted;  bristles  are  pkcc>d  lu  tiie 
outlets  of  the  i>repulKil  blieaths. 

We  have  above  staled  liiat  the  true  serjients  have  no 
urinary  bladder.  No.  lAi'l,  in  the  Mme  museum,  is  a 
slow-worm  or  blmd-\u>im  {Anfpdt  fragilis),  with  tbe  ven> 
tral  parietesof  the  nl  dt^mOD  diMecled  olV.  and  the  viloesn 
diaplajed  tn  mUu.  The  teatea  are  attuated  a  little  anterior 
to  tbe  dilated  reetum,  tbe  right  in  advanee  of  the  left ; 
their  peritoneal  capsules,  which  are  Ssiiuewliat  i  olIa]i>e<1, 
present  a  brownish  tinge.  The  small  ullaiuoid  bljddtr 
which  distinguishes  the  Anguet  from  ihe  true  Scrju'iit'-ii  :i 
here  preserved  ;  the  rivjht  penis  is  retrai  icd,  the  iett  pro- 
truded; the  retractor  muscles  of  Uoih  are  displayed. 

No.  27(J7  of  the  same  eoUectiun  is  part  of  the  body  of  a 
Viper (Fmictvi  Berutt^.nigru,  D-md  >,  wuli  the  ventral 
pariotes  of  the  abdomen  imnoved.  and  the  female  orirans  of 
genemtion,  the  call*biadder,  intestine^  and  kidne)  s  exposed 
in  4i7u.  The  right  ovarium  coounenees  immediately  behind 
(he  gall-bladder;  it  consists  of  an  elangalod  thin  membra- 
nous sac,  containin);  about  twenty  vi-.il)le  elliptical  ovi^iacs 
in  different  sta^^es  of  development,  and  arranged  in  a  single 
longitudinal  series.  The  lefl  ovarium  ivmiueiiees  oi)jiosite 
tbe  termination  of  the  right ;  the  anterior  extremity  of  each 
oviduct  is  opposite  the  middle  of  its  corresponding  ovacy  ( 
the  coDMBMOcamenl  of  the  tube  is  disposed  in  a  few  wavy 
ibUs;  tbe  net  is  eontinited  etraigfat  to  tbe  ckaea,  in  the 
anterior  part  of  the  intersfMoe  between  tbe  intestine  and 
kidneys ;  tbe  latter  may  be  distinguished  by  their  regularly 
lobulated  structure;  likt;  the  ovaries,  they  aic  situated  un- 
equally, the  nght  being  place<l  more  forwards  than  the  left. 
No.  '270s  is  a  similar  preparation  from  a  coluber  in  which 
the  ova  in  the  ovaria  are  in  an  advanced  state  of  dovelop- 
nient ;  the  oviaao  nearest  tbe  expanded  anterior  orifice  of 
the  left  oviduct  is  near  the  period  of  discharging  its  contaioad 
ovum,  and  tbe  longitudinal  line  u  discernible  which  indi- 
cates  the  idaee  of  toe  fotaie  rent  by  whioh  it  would  have 
cscapeil.  The  eloaoa  Is  laid  open ;  a  bristle  is  placed  in  the 
termination  of  the  rectum,  behind  which  may  be  observed 
the  semdunar  fissure  in  which  the  oviduct.«  tenmiiute,  and 
the  hilobed  prominence  on  which  ttio  ureters  open.  No. 
2709  shows  the  urinary  and  female  organs  of  a  llatlle-snake 
{Crotttlut:  horridut).  Tho  ovaria,  like  most  of  the  oilier 
viscera  of  the  Herpent  tnbo,  are  characterised  by  then  threat 
lengtit;  and  the  ovisacs  are  for  the  most  part  developed  m 
a  simple  or  longitudinal  scriM.  The  ovaria  are  connected 
with  the  beginning  of  the  ovidnets  by  a  broad  duplicature 
of  peritoneum.  Each  oviduct  eomneness  hf  a  wine  fflasure 
with  entire  margins ;  its  tunics,  at  first  delicate  and  semi> 
transparent,  increase  in  thickness  a*  the  tube  contracts; 
the  eour»e  of  tho  oviduct  is  at  first  sligluly  wavy  for  a  short 
extent,  and  is  then  strai;;ht.  and  its  terminal  portion  is  sud- 
denly ddatwl.  The  internal  membrane  of  the  oviduct, 
prior  to  this  ddatation,  is  disposed  in  minute  parallel  longi- 
tudinal rut^  The  termination  of  the  rectum  is  seen  ante- 
rior to  that  of  tho  oviducts:  tho  ureters  communuale  with 
the  doaca  behind  then;  a  bristle  is  peased  through  one  of 
tfiese  ttdws.  No.  triO  ezhibita  the  ehwea  and  taffminaiiona 
of  the  rectum,  oviducts,  and  ureters,  with  the  two  snel 
pouches  of  a  large  species  of  coluber.  The  tectum  is  laid 
open,  showinK  the  transverse  valvular  fold  which  separates 
Its  termination  from  that  of  tho  oviducts;  bnsth's  are  in- 
serted into  each  of  these,  and  also  into  the  ureters,  which 
terminate  in  tbe  prominence  beliind  the  vulval  fossa.  No. 
1271 1  is  the  cloaca  of  a  water-snake  (Pelamys  hicolor),  v«°illi 
(he  terminadons  of  (he  reetum.  ureters,  and  oviducts.  Tiw 
following  quotation  from  the  Hnaterian  MSB.  isap|iended 
to  the  description  of  the  preparation :— '  The  wtter-snaka 
haa  tvoevklaaiib  two  9mn»,  two  hidooys,  whUhnie  placed 
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near  tbe  lower  part  of  the  abdomen,  with  uretent  about 
two  inches  long.  The  form  of  the  aniu  is  difffrcnt  from 
«ilber  that  of  tbe  Litard  or  the  Newt,  but  il  &ccms  to  be  a 
nixtur*  of  baib.  It  tBrmimlaa  in  two  like  tha  Newts, 
but  wfaieb  mrt  in  b  dwp  ■nieui,  faavinp  ■  MnieireMlar  edge 
oppo«ing  thctn.  If  ihis  had  the  hroad  ihin  scale  covering 
the  whole,  it  would  bo  somewhat  similar  to  the  Lizard  or 
Bnake.'   {Catalogue,  vol.  iv.) 

The  males  and  females  during;  coition  are  lulci  twined  with 
each  olhcr,  bearing  a  near  rcsemhlance,  as  MM.  Dumi'ril 
and  Bibron  obfterve,  to  their  representation  in  tbe  caduceut 
of  Mercury. 

Tbe  ebeil  of  tbe  egg  in  tbe  oripnone  teipenti.  eltboQgb 
cniMeeii%  It  aofL  like  the  eggs  of  the  eofltnon  Imo.  vnin 


■be  bes  not  enougb  eeleenoot  nuttier  in  bar  alimenta, 
celled  loft  eggs.  They  are  often  more  than  thirty  in  nnm< 
ber,  and  arc  conncctuil  by  a  sort  nf  viscous  mailer  wliioh 
eoagulates  and  joins  llicni  in  a  kintl  uf  chain,  as  \*  well 
known  to  ihoto  whu  have  fiuinl  the  e^;i>s  of  our  Rrilish 
common  snake  in  ihm^hills.  Their  culuiir  is  ordmarilv 
Tellowish  or  Kryyi'h  wliiie.  The  >olk  <h  viulhis  i-.  alis(jrbi!(l 
Djr  the  embryo;  and  an  abduiuinal  ci<*.atrice  indicates  the 
ttatbiticus  in  the  young. 

iCfWii,  Nervout  S^tm,  and  SenHti—TWe  enmium  of 
tbe  Bierpenu  i«  aoiaH  in  Moporlion  to  tbe  otber  porta,  elon- 

Eted.  end  narfow;  the  inletnal  auHf  is  imnll.  The  anr^ 
!«  of  the  brain  la  neerif  amooth  and  without  atnooiitiet 
or  circiimvuliitiun*.  The  lohes  are  di  tinct,  iiid  the  \»ht>Ie 
mus.s  is  clongaleil.    The  mass  of  the  sj>iiuil  noarnnv,  coni- 

1 tared  with  ilie  hrain,  is  much  more  voluniinnus  ihnti  the 
alter.  The  anterior  lobes  are  rather  (lender,  and  (he  nen-e« 
destined  for  the  seme  of  emelUng  are  elongated,  nd,  eg  it 
were,  pediculated. 

7VnmI.— This  sense  can  hardly  exist  in  a  high  slaie  uf 
developnuRtt  enong  the  raptileeof  tbie  eider;  though  there 
ii,  no  doubt,  n  siHIieient  degree  of  tt  i»  ragalMe  tbe  progres* 
sion  of  the  animal,  end  to  indieele  to  tbe  isonst riding  ser- 
pents and  ihose  which  live  in  trees  the  nature  of  the  surfaces 
With  which  their  bodies  are  brought  into  coiitsct. 

'/■(i.f/f.— -The  tongue  in  serpents  is  neatly  nlvvay*  cylin- 
drical, <lee|Wy  biftd  at  its  free  extremity,  and  rcry  narrow. 
It  can  be  protruded  fri)ni  the  mouth,  and  rapidly  vibrated  in 
til  directions,  and  is  always  moist  The  sheath  into  vhieh 
it  is  received  can  be  elongated  or  contraeled.  Aa  an  organ 
of  taste  it  cannot  be  very  suaeeptihle,  Tbe  prej  is  awaU 
lowed  entire,  and  under  circumstances  vhieb  give  little  or 
no  opportuiuiy  fur  the  gustatory  exeifiae  of  the  tongue. 
The  lower-jaw.  tonpue.  and  larynx  of  a  snako  are  preserved 
in  Mu*.  Coll.  Hex.  Chir.,  No.  11 59. 

>S'f/(r//.— The  e\iileiiro  derived  from  the  Structure  of  this 
oriian,  and  fruiu  liieir  Uabtis,  d<K;s  not  justify  tlie  ((jnclu- 
•ion  that  the  sense  of  smelling'  is  very  acute  in  •crj>eiiti. 

Hearing. — In  the  serpents  there  i»  no  external  auditory 
meatus,  nor  any  appearance  of  a  tympanum  ;  but  there  i»  a 
gulturel  canal  which  leads  from  the  pharynx  to  the  tm- 
ptnie  ewritv.  and  there  may  be  observed  a  single  OSaiettlum 

aiidatOa,  which  ia  elopgaied  and  widened  U  ill  two  ende. 
In  other  recpeeta  the  internal  ear  i*  organiaed  Nke  that  of 

the  Suuriaiis.  Sui  h  n  sii  uciuro  docs  not  indicate  the  eii- 
jOMiieiit  of  tt  very  acute  seii'-e  of  he.irinj^,  and  the  '  d.-.if 
adder'  is  become  alntoal  pruverbial  ;  hut  liiat  serpent*  liave 
a  y)ercep)ion  of  sounds,  biitiicient  nt  least  to  warn  ihetn  of 
the  a)i|)n)arh  of  thi  ir  enemies  or  their  proy,  and  8omethin<: 
more,  may  lie  concluded  trom  the  attention  that  many  of 
them  pay  to  musical  Bounds.  [Naia.  vol.  xvi ,  p.  Gl.] 

Sif^kl.—lhv  eyes  of  the  serpent  are  generally  very  email, 
and  there  is  a  remarkable  peoultaritjr  in  the  diB|iosition  of 
IhoM  «rnni»  finr  tbe  tsaaapaniBt  eornea  appareniljr  forms 
pert  of  the  skin  and  epidermis  with  which  it  ia  detached  at 
c  ieli  moult.  Tliere  is  no  appeaiance  of  a  tunica  conjunc- 
tiva, huiun  dissection  it  lus  been  Tuund  behind  the  cornea, 
and  occupii-.s  the  |>lace  of  eyelids;  the  sac  which  this  niu- 
e.ius  roeinbraiie  (onus  receives  the  tears,  ond  conducts  tbein 
iiitu  (he  nostrils.  There  being  no  eyelid,  the  eye  uf  the 
serpent  always  appears  to  be  fixed  and  on  the  watch.  The 
inc  above  mentioned  permits  the  globe  of  the  eye  however 
to  be  moved  under  tiie  anterior  part  or  epidermie  cornea. 
Some  aerpeata.  TH^ronoeepAdtf  and  CnOaU  for  inalancc. 
baveabova  tbe  ejW  eatemal  cavities,  which  have  been  eou- 
aldered  as  laehrymatory  ainuscs,  like  those  of  the  Kuim- 
nanis:  tlieir  only  analusry  however  sppeirs  to  he  that  of 
locality,  for  ibey  receive  no  tears,  and  their  cavity  ia  always 
dqr.  Viiion,«Mepi)iigfortmatiimpnTmiai«tlMdiaog»l 


of  skin  or  moult,  when  it  is  evidently! 
he  sufficiently  acute  in  this  order. 

Pragrettkn. — Serpents  can  creep,  glide,  grasp,  snspeiMl 
ihemaeltee.  erect  themselvee,  leep»  dart,  bound,  avi^and 
dive.    Their  creeping  is  a  latoralljr  ainaoaa  motfan;  hot 
their  structure  forhids  their  progreuion  by  vertical  andu 
latioiis,  as  tiiey  are  often  represienled  in  th«  older  boulu 
of  natural  histurv,  and  frcquemly    ii  li  l-  si  r;. >  uf  ih..i 
tre».    Such  are  the  figures  of  liit  Hu^iluli.  ut  C.>jt  it  atu: <  r 
and  the />r(jro  ;i I  .\  1 1 ovundus  and  Joiiston.    Tin  • 

multttudiouua  vertcbrtc  and  nbs,  and  the  prodigiona  Ibrts 
of  their  innumerable  muscles,  compensate  fur  their  vaaa 
of  limbi,  AU  tbe  vertebrw  are,  so  to  speak,  of  the  aeiM 
form  ftom  tbe  aitioulation  of  the  head  to  the  coecvx  ;  and 
an  ao  eonneeied,  both  with  the  ribs  and  with  each  other, 
as  to  eneure  the  ftteaieat  paeuble  quantity  of  prafreeM'ro 
and  constrictive  power.*   [Boa,  vol.  v.,  pp.  20.  J  I,  21.] 

(ifoiim-phiml  Dttlnbution. — Cold  latitudes  do  not  i.'ree 
with  tlio  trui:  serpents;  it  is  in  warm  climates  that  t.'ieir 
numbers,  their  venom,  and  their  volume  attain  tUeu  mav 
imum. 

RYtTRUATIC  AkKANOKMKNT. 

The  generol  arrangement  of  this  oider  wdl  be  fouuJ 
under  the  article  Rkitilks.  We  shall  liere  confine  our- 
selves to  the  more  particular  details  given  by  modern  xoob- 
gists. 

According  lo  Baton  Cuvier.  the  Ophidians  consist  of  Ihr 
genus  Anguit  (alovwonae),  tbe  YVw  Serpentt,  and  the 

.sVr/ifn/r. 

Of  the  Tiw  Serpent*  tlie  first  division  comprises  the 
Marcheur$  {.imphitbtriia  mid  'I)fphlcpti,  Tb* 

seeniifl  division,  the  Serpents  properly  to  called. 

The  Sei  iients  pioperly  so  called  are  separtted  iot*  Ibe 

non  venumoiit  and  venomoui. 

Under  the  wm  venomout  are  arranged  the  fonoertog 
genera :—  Tortrix ;  Bna,  with  the  sul^nera  Sejflale.  Mer^ 
Krix,  and  Erjteton  ;  Coluber,  with  the  auhgenera,  P^thom, 
Cerbcruit,  Xennyellii,  Heterndoa,  Hurria^  Dip$at,  DtHdn- 
f/hi»,  Dryinu*.  Dryophi*,  Oligodon  :  Arrochontvi. 

The  vriK.m  111 s  Serfjeuls  aic  subdivided  —  1st.  into  thu^ 
with  simple  l  ing*;  2ud,  those  witli  fauL's  ncconipanied  br 
other  iee'.  il. 

Ist.  Simple  fangs.  Crnlalas,  with  the  subgenus  Trtfr- 
noeephalus ;  Vij^ra.  with  the  subgenera  Auio,  £/<7  J. 
Micrura,  Platura,  Trimeretura,  Oplocephalut,  Jemmtihr- 
phi$,  Echit,  and  Langalia. 

toA.  Fanga  accompanied  by  other  teeth.  Btngtrut: 
ffydnu.  with  the  auhgenera  Hydropkit,  Mmmft,  teoA 
rhertydrut. 

The  Niikfid  Serpentt  consist  of  the  genus  Ceeeilia. 

Tlic  <'fi  •:i!>n\  su\s  C'uvicr,  are  so  called  ttecause  tl»err  e\ 
treiiiely  sm  ill  c)es  me  nearly  hidduii  under  the  skin.  vA 
siiiiietimes  are  w.iir.iuL;  altogether.  Their  skin  is  sniooi}i. 
•.-iscous.  and  furrowed  wnh  folds  or  annulnr  wrinkles.  It  i« 
naked  in  appearance  only ;  for  on  di>>ectu>n  >c,1e«  arcT^^iti-^ 
in  ita  tbicknesa.  which  are  entirely  formed,  although  d«i>- 
cate.  and  diapoted  regularly  in  many  transverse  raw*  W- 
tween  tbe  wrroklea  of  the  akin.  Their  heed  ia  diprewel . 
their  enua  round,  and  nearly  at  the  end  of  the  body.  Tbev 
nbs  are  mncli  too  short  to  embraee  the  imnk.  The  artirt- 
laiion  i)f  the  hi>dy  of  their  vertebi  iu  is  efferiod  by  facets  u 
the  form  of  hollow  cones  filled  with  ;i  nelai  moijs  i  a^-t.!*:^ 
as  111  liii)  flihes.  and  as  in  some  of  the  Ijst  Halraehiaiis.  iii 
their  cranium  i*  united  to  the  fir^t  vertebra  by  t«o  lulKrrlo. 
as  in  tlie  Butracbiaiis.  Tlio  maxillary  bones  cover  the  m  j, . 
which  is  only  pierced  in  the  form  of  a  very  small  hok-,  fitti  li' 
bonea  of  tbe  templea  cover  tbe  tempoial  fossa,  ae  that  tl« 
head  pvetenia  above  a  continuous  osaeoua  buckler.  Thar  m 
hyoules,  composed  of  three  pairs  of  arches.  lead  l<j  ilie  ixSef 
that,  in  early  youth,  they  have  supported  brancliiiE.  Thcr 
Iiia\itlary  and  palatine  leeih  are  arranijed  iii  Iw.i  c  in^-n  : 
Iillea,  as  kU  Proteut,  hut  are  ot'tell  sharp  ainl  Cl.^^l•^  ina." 
wards,  as  in  the  scrpcnis  juoperly  mi  ciiUe*!.  Then  nostr-- 
opcn  at  the  back  of  the  |w!ate,  and  their  lower  ja«  he»  v-t 
mu\x>ublo  pedicle,  wbdst  the  tympaoioboneiaeocloaadMk 
the  other  bones  in  the  cranium. 

The  auricle  of  their  heart  is  not  divided  euflicienils  Jhtf} 
to  be  re^^.irded  as  double  ;  hut  their  second  lung  as 

•  in  Ihc  ankle  PojL  (p.  26\  Ihr  iUb(,^  la  wiiiril  Ura  t»tpm  rt 
inn  Mtynla  •kimms  tkvMlt^M  by  tisMiaf  ihs  pif  u>«  Uw 
allinMlih  WhtUt  wsMt  wtiUng  UiU.  —  ■wsswtsr  Itm  vtnUM 
winch  sWfw  aiihs  Muswy  Ifpilortesl  Oaiikas  was  Umtt  to 
ewkaWilijMteoattMter^^^^^^  ^ 
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M  ii  i>  ill  the  r  tl.r  ^  rpciits.  Tlii-ir  liver  u  divided  into  a 
git'al  iiuiiilx-r  111  ii .(iisv(T!>e  fol>u:ion»;  vegelat>le  matters, 
earth,  ami  >uiirl  uri-  found  in  itieii  stomach  and  intestines. 
Tlie  only  otwiculutu  audiiUk  u  a  »iuall  plate  on  the  fenestra 
mliit  u  iti  the  salamanders. 

floiiie  have  the  muszle  oUaaa.  tb«  akia  loOM,  iltt  fold* 
nty  atroiiKly  marked,  and  t*o  tull  dlia  iotlt)  IMU  Ibe 
Manila.  fMpuAnimai^ 

The  C»dSad»  Mpfumr  to  be  totemediate  betiraan  the 
Of'hiditim  und  Batrackiant;  hence  the  expri'ssivc  iiaiue. 
Btitnu-hojihtdii,  to  which  order  this  faimlj  i*  rcfcirtd  liv  ilic 
PruM  e  o(  Ciitlltlo.    [tSlFHONOI'S  ] 

Mr.  SwamMn  make*  the  Ophidet  consist  of  the  foUoving 
fiutUivaDd  genera: — 

I.  Hydiophida.  (8v.)  WaUr'amakM. 
Ommi*.  Hydmtt  Mamjft,  Cktnfinu^  AaratkvrdiiM, 
BtrpHon,  and  J^eudo-Ooa. 

Crotalidw.  Pottmn/us  Snnkei. 
CJcuera.  (  '  f  .  ,  v,  w  .■]]  s\ibeeav»  Cuwiisonft.  Tisij  hon^, 
with  subgenuif  Vraspedocephcum.  Cojthias,  with  sub;^eitu& 
Trigonoc^phtUuM.  Certutes.  wiih  the  subgenera  Certulet, 
Herut,  Eckif,  and  Aeanthophii.  Naia,  with  the  subgenera 
.Vaia,  Sepednn,  and  Elap*.  Ptaturut,  with  the  subgenera 
Trimuurui  (Tiiuiercsurus?)  and  Optocephalm. 

3.  ColuberidsD. 
Genera.  Coluber,  with  the  8ul>(;ciicra  Coluher  and  Hetf- 
Todon.  Spilelet.  Xmodnn,  with  the  subi^i'tius  Oligrtdem. 
F.rpelodryas .  Hurria.  Lmpfiis,  with  the  subi;enera  Ca/a- 
maria,  Brachj/orrhiit,  Ltfcodon,  Xenopeitit.  ScytaU,  Dry- 
inut.  Patter ita,  and  Leptophit.  Amblicephalut.  Diptm, 
with  the  subgenus ClervAM (Cerberus?).  Boa,  with  the  sub- 
genera Boa  and  fiiiMefM.  Python,  with  the  subgenera 
Cmeknitt  Piithon,  Goitlfj^opku,  and  Brix. 

The  Ibiirtli  lbinil|r  eomitt*  «r  llw  Aafpiida^  or  S/mp- 
vormt,  and  tko  Afth  of  tbo  AupbiabBntdab  or  KmA' 
warm*. 

The  Prince  of  Canino  places  the  Ojihioaauridrr,  Anguiiiir, 
and  TtfpMoptdir  under  hm  lifth  order  of  Hepiiles,  Saurti. 

His  sixth  order.  C^rV/ii,  consists  of  the  following  families 
sud  subfamilies:  — ii'rj^ridcr,  with  the  subfamilicit  Erycina 
aod  Calamarina.  Bvidtr.  with  the  subfamilies  Botna  and 
iyiAomiia.  iferoeAoriAiibrh  with  tbo  wabbmAy  AcrorMor 
duuL  Cotubrtdm,  with  tbe  lobflunilies  CtitArina,  Dtpsa- 
Jirm,  Dfrntriiphilina.  Xalri'rina.  Ilydriiltr,  wiih  the  sub- 
family Htfdnna.  Natid^,  with  the  subfaioiiies  Bungitriaa 
T)  n  d  Xaiina,  Viperidtet  with  tbo  auhhrnttifo  CroHdinm  ond 

In  his  seventh  order,  the  Sauropfiuin,  tlic  Prince  places 
tbe  ChiroHdee.  with  the  subfamily  Chirntma;  and  tbe  Am- 
fkMttniiUg,  with  the  subfamilies  Amphiibanim  Md  7Vo- 
fomyidtinas  Md  in  bis  Kcond  subclass  (DfpmwXMo.  4ih 
{Batraekia)t  ordor  tlh(BairachophtdiO,  be  plusoa  ibofainily 
CtrciiiadiB,  vitb  ill  inbfbiiiily  C<wi^^  UlnqriUWif  fii- 

Mr.  G.  R.  Gray,  in  liis  last  arran^jLMiu-nt.  matvos  tlie 
OpfufUa  (be  second  order  uf  the  lleptiles,  and  thus  sub- 
dividoo  it:— 

A.  VenemsfL 
Fam.  I.  Croiulidte. 
a.  Croialut;  Uroptophut;  Cauditona.   b.  Cenehht.  e. 
TVigonoeephtdut.  a.  Bothropt ;  Trimeturut  f ;  Tropidolee- 
wm»i  AhropOti  Megara  (Megtera?).    c.  lMehe$i$. 

Fam.  Vi|H<rid». 
d;  Ceriuiles :  Eehit.    b.  Daboia ;  CIvfAo.    &  S^ption. 
d,  JWas;  I'tpera.  e.  AeanUwphit. 

B«  IWHOCtUi, 
Fam.  3.  Colubridte. 
a.  Coronella ;  Lyeodon  ;  Herpetodryat ;  Coluber ;  Piam- 
mophi*  ;  Tropidonotut ;  Heterodon.    b.  C alamaria ;  Rhi- 
nottoma;   El  apt ;  Bunsnnu ;  Piatitra.    c.  iViya;  Uuma 
dryoM  ;  XeniJun.    d.  lh-ndrr,j:ht%  ;  DrjfOpkii;  Lkotg^Uk; 
Trteteoput ;  Hucrjihaia.    c.  Dtptat. 

Fam.  4.  BoidtB. 
a.  Soai  JSuneetet;  Epieraiei;  S^tottmuL.  b,i^lAon; 
l£ati»,    c  Oongylaphit;  Eryx}  (MlAoina.   dL  Ugma; 

Fam.  S.  Hydridio. 

a.  I\-Tamyt\  Lapemis.  h.  Hydrut;  Lt  'palu;  Atnrin; 
HydropMt.  cAcrochnrdus :  Chersydrus  ;  Eijr'  t'ni ;  lUtia. 
d.  Honudvpttt ;  Heltoi  -  ,  H./  trops;  llyjynnna. 

lis.  Gray  makes  the  Amf»httbietna  tut  fifth  order,  at)d 
MtMttcs  under  it  the  foItowiDg  ibmilbw;— 


Fan.  h  TngonophidBi. 

Tyopo/iof.Jtii. 

Fob.  2.  Cbiralida. 

Chtotet. 

Fam.  3.  AnipbishaDnida^. 
a.  Amphitbtrna;  Anopti  Bimut.   b.  LeadoHmmans 
Cephat4)p«ltu.  iSjincpaM  ^  the  CctdtnU  ^tk»  Britkk 
Muteum,  18490 

Fossil  Serpents. 

Professor  C)\ven,  in  a  paper  published  in  the  'Transao 
tiuiis  of  the  GeiilogKMl  Sr-ciL'iy  of  lj)iidon "  (vol  vi  ,  2ii4 
serie»).  de!>cribe*>  sutue  fa&Mls  found  in  the  London  cUy  re* 
ferrible  to  an  order  of  reptiles  which  appears  to  bOfO  beim 
very  sparint^ly  represented  in  the  Fauna  of  former  petiodi 
of  the  history  of  the  earth. 

Vertebra,  obiervoa  tbo  Professor,  joined  ODorfbrodially 
by  a  deep  anterior  tiamvemly  oblong  cup  and  a  correspond* 
ing  prominent  posterior  ball,  and  fuiihcr  articulated  bf 
two  projecting  Hat  oblii(ue  processes,  \ved^Ld  like  the  car> 
peiUer's  tcni>ii  mio  ;i  mortice  excaTatol  iii  the  anterior  ob- 
liijiie  prihce^tes  of  tlie  succeeding  veitebra;  supporting 
moreo>er,  on  either  side  nf  the  fuie-jtart  of  the  body,  an  ob* 
long  convexiiy  for  the  moveitble  artuuilatioD  of  ibe  rib,— be- 
long unequivocally  to  a  reptile  of  the  Ophidlon  Older. 

Profeiaor  Owen  then  stales  that  Ibere  »  mgioupof  abont 
thirty  vortebMB  of  thia  dncriplioa,  iritb  •  nttmbor  of  long 
and  slender  riba  baving  expanded  opncave  vertebral  cxtre- 
mittes,  cemented  irregularly  toi^tber  by  a  mass  of  indurated 
clay, among  the  ros»il>  left  by  John  Ilunler.and  miw  in  the 
museum  of  the  Koyal  Collei^e  of  .Surgeuiis  ;  und  llial  a  ]>or- 
tioii  of  ihe  spinal  column  uf  apparcnily  thf  j^ame  species  of 
serpeiil,  measuring  18  inches  in  length,  and  inciudiog  28 
Tertebno.  and  a  smaller  group  of  7  vertebra),  and  a  few  de- 
tached ones,  are  in  the  museum  of  Mr.  Boworbank.  Tbo 
whole  of  these  specimens  aro  ftoB  tbe  lilt  of  Sbeppey. 

The  verloboB  in  eaeb  ifOBinoB  are  described  as  preaoot* 
in^'  the  sane  eonformattoo  and  nearly  the  same  aire,  and  as 
being  as  large  as  those  of  a  H^a  Con^ln'd'ir  ten  feet  ia 
leii);lh.  They  belong,  it  is  staled,  to  the  (jrd.iiui  v  iluixil  or 
co>ial  scries,  but  dilTet  frt'in  the  \eitebia)  of  both  Uixi  and 
Pyllutn  in  iheir  superior  length,  as  compared  with  their 
breadili  and  iieight.  The  ridge  continued  from  the  lower 
anterior  to  the  lower  posterior  processes  on  caobaide  is  stated 
to  bo  leas  developed  in  tbe  fiMSil  Ophidian.  Tbe  obliquo 
processes  themaolm  do  not  OKtoad  so  Ito  outtmrdo;  ami 
the  spinous  process  is  namwer  in  its  anton>>postorior  extent, 
but  longer. 

ProfeMor  Owen  observes,  that  in  the  first  two  uf  iLe 
above-mentioned  difTciences  the  fossil  agrees  with  the 
Linnroan  genus  C'dubrr  und  itg  subgenera,  but  differs  from 
tbe  Crotahis :  in  itie  leinaining  points  it  differs  from  Cro- 
laiut.  Coluber,  Sajia^  and  Trigonocepfialui.  The  long  and 
comparatively  narrow  spine,  the  outward  and  boekwavi 
prolongation  of  the  upper  angle  of  tbe  posterior  obliqno  pro* 
ceaiesb  tbo  uniform  convexity  of  tbo  eo«ial  protuberance^  tbe 
ttnofca  or  Sndy  vriakled  OKtomai  snriaco  of  the  superior 
areh  of  tbe  vortebrs,  are  eharaeters  vbieb  distinguish  tbe 
Ophidian  veriebriB  described  hy  Professor  Owen  from  those 
of  any  other  genus  of  the  order  with  which  he  had  been  able 
to  compare  them;  and  he  therefore  proposes  to  designate 
the  species  provisionally  by  the  name  of  Pulfpophis  tolia- 
picut.    Tbe  nbs,  as  in  all  land-aerpent<i,  were  hollow. 

In  some  resipect^,  a.i  the  conflguration  of  the  under  sur- 
liwo  of  the  body  of  the  vencbra\  and  m  the  anterior  tubercle 
tt^  tbis  surface,  Mr.  Owen  limind  that  the  fossils  sgrs^ 
with  tbe  Bom  and  /yiAofis  mora  nearly  than  witn  the 
Colubert,  in  which  the  under  surface  of  the  ubdomitial  ver- 
tebra) are  traversed  by  a  median  lon;.'itudiual  ndgn;  and 
he  observes  ihat  in  none  of  the  dilTerciices  above  noted  can 
there  be  inferru'd  any  obstacle  to  the  practice  of  the  sama 
arts  of  eiiirapping  and  modes  of  desiro>  ini,'  a  living  and 
strugKliiiR  pfi^y-  The  largest  of  these  Ophidiuities  in  Mr. 
Howerbank's  coliecium  exhibits  a  portion  of  the  vertebral 
column  suddenly  bent  upon  itself,  and  indicating  Ibe  usual 
lateral  tiexibility  of  tbo  spine. 

*  If,'  says  PtoMsov  Owen  in  ooadttsion*  *  ve  may  suppose 
the  species  to  have  bad  the  same  number  of  vertebrsD  as  the 
evisiiiig  Boa.*,  it  must  Iiave  exceeded  eleven  feet  in  length, 
and  siirb  dimensions  would  indicate  that  the  species  was  not 
pri)vide<l  with  poisoii-faugs.  Scrpi-nts  of  these  dimeUbtona 
exist,  in  the  present  day,  only  in  warm  or  tropu  al  regioafl» 
and  their  tea  is  bf  M  niiwit  restricted  to  ammaUoftlw 
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cold-blooded  (  lassos.  The  remains  of  birds  and  Matniiialiu 
art>  Uia»c  wlitcli  arc  mn^i  cuniiiion))'  found  in  tbe  utnuenUiy 
canal  uf  liuch  as  are  brought  to  (his  country  dead ;  and  living 
bird*  or  quMlrupudai  aliM>  constitute  tho  ravouriic  food  of  the 
FjrtboiM  »lld  Bcittaof  cimiltr  dhnenaions,  which  aru  exhibited 
in  OUT  imiMgwiai,  If  ttiw«for«  tbne  had  not  baeii  ob- 
tniMd  direct  «videim  of  both  Wida  and  UMmnKb  in  the 
London  clay,  I  tliould  hate  felt  persuaded  that  they  must 
have  co-existed  with  serpents  oi  suoh  dimonsioas  as  the 
species  of  which  ihe  dorisal  verlcbno  are  lure  i!e»crib«d.' 
'Description  of  simie  OpbiUioliie^  (Paleopliis  toliapicu!>) 
/r,>n,  the  Lrmd'm  Clay  Shej>pef,iitduaii9fefa»03etinct 
tjiecies  qf  Serpent.) 

PrafeMOrOwen  has  at>o  infonned  us  that,  since  the  above 
was  written,  a  boiall  Paltri'ihit  has  boon  dl^covercd  in  the 
Bocane  sand  underlying  the  re<l  crag  of  SufTolk.  where  the 
remaina  of  the  fossil  monkey  wera  mund,  and  that  hm  has 
tfxamined  vertebra»  af  another  apeciea  of  RUegOf/his  m  the 
ei)llcctiun  of  Mr.  Dixon  at  Worihiiii;.  fn.iu  the  Koceiie 
(L'lxliin)  clay  al  Bravkle»hani,  whu  li  luu^i  h;i\i' beUjujjed 
ton  li.iti  like  serpent  up\v;inl,  <il'  jti  ket  in  l>'iiy;li. 

SKItl'l'CULA  (from  v;"!,  lo  crei  p.  on  account  of  the 
eifepin);  Imbiis  of  the  spcL-.L-, i,  a  -luall  African  and  Indian 
genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  family  of  Haloragcie.  The 

Stinus  i:>  <  haraclen^ed  by  beni^'  raonwcious.  The  male 
uwem  have  the  oilyx  •mall,  quadripartite.  Petals  4.  Sia- 
mona  4  «» 8.  Stylea  4,  aterilOb  Tb*  female  dowara  huve 
the  aBlvxHaba  adbale  to  the  ovary,  limb  amall,  ouadripar- 
file.  ntaU  and  stamena  wanting.  Ovary  4  i-eilen.  Ovules 
and  6tylps  4.  Nuls  brittle,  I  ctllefl.  !-m-.  iUi1  '1  h  ■  ccie-* 
fi>riu  herlwceous  crcepiiiK  branched  ptauu,  with  »xillary 
llnwers,  ilh;  iiiii'.e>  l)v.iii>.'  p-.'il  <'el late,  and  tho  fctnalc  npgre- 
^uied  and  aloio^t  seiMle,  ihoujh  ihey  are  but  little  known. 
The  plants  of  tli:s  j;i,iuis  ari-  not  )KMi.MMScd  of  anv  rcmark- 
abio  properties,  but  liiey  must  not  be  confounded  with  the 
>Sorpioula  nowHydnlla  veriirillata  of  Roxburgh,  which  be- 
longs to  tba  natural  family  uf  Uydrocharidu{p,  and  which  is 
used  in  India  in  rafinmg  sugar,  in  the  same  way  that  clay  is 
uiuployed  in  other  counlneH.  A  layer  of  the  pbni  b(  iii^ 
spread  u|)on  tho  surface  of  the  sugar,  water  is  allowed  slowly 
to  |)or«date  thrnui;h  llie  imi^s. 
SERPUCHOVV  [Moscow! 
Sli'RPULA  ,TT-sKt.[.ii.>.;] 
SKRPU'LID.'E.  [luHtcoLiD.E] 

.SHRRA'NUS,  a  genus  of  lishes  nearly  allied  to  the 
tw'i-hes,  but  readily  distinguikhed  by  ibeir  possessuii^  nnlv 
one  dorsal  fin  and  lavatt  branehioste|raua  raya.  The 
operculum  is  deotaia^and  the  (^renlum  Ilia  one  or  more 
angular  projections. 

This  gcuu^  coniiiin-,  n);iii\  hiH  i  ies,  ond  thcje  appear  to  be 
most  numerous  lu  ihc  m  us  ut  lemjHjralo  or  wana  ilxuaic*. 

Cuvicr  restricts  the  lenu  Sfn  ami>:  m  I  hose  species  which 
have  no  apparent  StcaloA  on  eitlier  uf  liie  jaws.  Of  this  sec- 
tion tvo  >\icc)c-i  are  found  oil"  the  Briiiah  coast  (Serranus 
citbn/la,  Cuv.  and  Val.;  and  &  CoucAia,  YarreU),  and  the 
Mediterranean  yields  aeveral. 

Those  apacie»  of  the  g;ieat  fanua  Samatia  in  wbieh  both 
jaws  and  the  munle  are  provided  with  idles,  hava  the  sub- 
l^erio  title  Antktiu.  A  very  beautiful  spD  ie-.  of  tins  sec- 
tion is  found  in  the  Mediterranean,  tho  Anthun  sui-cr ;  it  is 
I'f  ;i  iiiilli.uu  umI  cjl.ii.:!.  a. ill  hi;.  \cllo«  bands  uii  the  sides 
ul  the  hcaiJ.  J iie  tilinl  dorsal  ray  is  much  elongated;  Ihe 
veiiiral  tins  ai  v  li>ii<:,  and  the  lobM  of  tba  taUoQn  are  pro- 
•lueed  iiilu  loHij  fiiumcnts. 

Another  section  of  the  Serrani  is  tennad  Jfarrt  by  Cu- 
vicr. The  species  of  this  section  have  no  acalaa  on  tba 
upper  jaw,  but  the  luwer  jaw  is  provided  with  small  scales. 
Tho  Merragigat,  an  tnhabuant  af  tlie  Mediterranean  ( whirh 
ban  been  found  on  tho  British  coast),  is  about  three  feel  ;n 
length,  and  of  a  brown  colour  c^oudi  1  w  th  decp-brown. 
Many  of  the  speciob  arc  dotted  vvuh  various  colours;  some 
are  lon^'H  ikIiiiciIU  r.ud  others  transvaiaely  Striped. 

SERRAVALLli  [Novi.] 

SERTU'RILS.  gUlNTUS.wa8a  native  of  Nursia,  in 
the  country  of  the  Sabuies.  Ho  lost  his  fatbar  vary  caily, 
but  his  mother  b^;owed  great  care  upon  bia  education, 
and  tbc  son  in  return  for  her  kindnaaa  antartainad  Ibr  her 
ibiough  hie  the  most  tender  uflisetlon.  After  bis  education 
was  rijm  pie  led,  he  tried  his  furtuiR'  ul  Rome  a*  on  orator,  and 
thereby  acquired  eonsiderabU-  intlt.,  nee.  (Plut.,  AVrA.  2 ; 
Cic.  />'rM/  .  1-  )  But  he  soon  mrm  4  his  attention  to  mili- 
tary aiiairs,  anil  the  Qrsl  Umo  that  he  distin|{uished  himself 
waa  durins  tba  emspaiso  of  If  ariua  againat  tba  Ctubri  aw], 


Tenloiies.  At  the  end  of  this  campui(;n  he  wa»  sent  t» 
•SiiUiU  as.  tribune  nnder  the  praetor  Uniiu^,  aud  Kp«iiiil  li-v 
\Muier  III  the  LehiU'ruiii  tuMii  uf  Cuslalo.  Here  again  tie 
attracted  much  attention  by  his  courage  and  ftviAttoB*. 
AAer  bia  return  to  Rome,  when  tho  Marsic  war  waa  btaak- 
ing  out,  ba  waa  made  quaestor  of  Gallia  CtreuvpidBMi  atMi 
commiaaionad  to  levy  troops,  wbiab  ba  (Plul^  8mi^  M 
accomplished  with  the  graaiatt  soceaaat  but  hia  aiorlioiM 
caused  him  the  loss  of  one  of  his  (Plut.  and  8ano%i. 

ap.  Cell.,  ii.  27.)  On  his  return  to  Rotne  he  Ma»  a  tu  4i- 
date  for  tho  tribuiu^hip  of  the  people,  but  was  dete.iti«i 
ihe  purty  of  Sulla,  bcrturius  now  joined  (he  part)  ol  Cmuj 
and  Marius.  not  kMcauso  be  up|>ruved  of  their  proccvdincs, 
but  because  he  detested  the  ruling  aristocrats.  After  iba 
Marian  patty  waa  da&satad  and  Marius  bims«lf  dmen  irua 
luly,  Cuina  and  Sartarhia  ratiad  fresh  troops  in  Ila^  and 
held  oitt  t^ainat  their  oppoMOia,  When  Marius  tctaiiavd 
from  Africa  (87  B.c.)  and  took  bloody  vengeance  upon  Vt* 
enemies,  Sorlorius  wa*  tho  only  one  of  the  i^f'-  '^^  ■ 
showed  moderalioa :  how  luucli  he  was  in  e.iriie-,1  m  i  ^ 
tiKiiler  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  aliui  lliL  vli-jtli 
of  Marius  bo  put  la  death  sbv     who  iitkiX  Im^XI  I  111 

body-guard  of  Martus  and  had  perpetrated  every  po^»iblr 
crime  against  the  cilizeua.  (PluC,  Serf.,  6.)  When  Sulia 
returned  to  Italy  in  i!'3B>C.,and  Sartorius  t>aw  that  all  n^uld 
be  loat.  and  that  tba  oonaola  Bcinio  and  Mocbanua  paid  m 
l  etjard  to  bia  adviea.  be  contrived  to  ba  made  proeonsul  wf 
Spam,  and  went  to  bis  province,  where  he  hop»d  lu  {>re]  .-k.v 
a  refuge  for  his  friendu  if  they  hhuuld  be  defeated  in  Iia).. 
(Plut.,  Sert.,  ij ;  .\iiiiiari.  CinL.  i.  lus.j  J.i  .Sj  ..  n  bo  b«.-i;..'fi 
hia  now  caret  r,  ni  Mliich  bcdtsplityed  nrudci.ce  and  cuu;;d^e 
leiupereil  with  iiuiuunity.  Spain  bad  uilherto,  with  few  e\ 
cepiions.  been  preyed  upon  by  avaricious  goven<ors>.  bet- 
tonus  listened  to  the  just  complaintn  of  tba  nativaik  atel 
attempted  to  blend  tbcm  with  tlia  Romaaaaa  much  as  pM- 
sible.  Tho  great  among  the  Spaniarda  vera  gaiued  by  lii> 
affability,  and  tba  poor  by  his  reduction  of  taxes.  At  the 
same  time  he  carried  on  hih  preiiurations  for  the  appru^ir !i- 
iit;.'  war  with  the  utmost  energy,  and  l.i  pl  both  Hmu  ins  sirJ 
^5ipilIJlar(U  111  ( otisiaiit  exercise.  Wheu  he  beurU  iiijit  SiJ:4 
was  in  pos^e-'Mion  of  Koine,  and  that  his  own  party 
defeated,  he  scut  Julius  8alinator  with  <ii<Ou  beav v-artui-J 
troops  to  taka  p«s.s«ssiuu  of  the  pas.ses  m  the  I^remw%. 
About  tbaaama  time  C  AVinius,  a  Sullunian  general.  amA«d 
at  tba  Pjraneaa,  but  tried  in  \  iixn  to  eflect  a  pa<>»age.  S.ilj- 
nator  waa  traaabarously  alain  and  bia  arm|  dtqwiaadi  and 
Annina  now  crossed  the  Pyrenees.  Sertonua.  who  waa  u* 
muchweakcned  by  ihiseveiit  toofferany  n-istaiid..  <rrre#t^-d 
to  Now  Carthmjc,  tind,  ateouipanietl  b\  a  R-*  hii.Liu\  f>ti- 
low'crs,  lie  i-niiaed  lor  a  time  in  the  Mdlitcrranenu.  He 
made  a  laudaig  iit  Afnea,  wlturo  hu  aided  one  of  the  bat;\t' 
princes,  and  defeated  Pacciunus,  ooe  of  the  generab  of  Sulis. 
After  having  had  an  encounter  with  a  large  tieel  uf  AJUuv^ 
and  alter  having  escaped  firon  a  very  heavy  storm,  be  af*i« 
landed  in  Spain  near  tba  OMath  of  tba  river  Baatia.  Hm 
he  beard  an  account  of  tba  deHf  htfol  climate  of  the  ImwL* 
Fortunatao  (the  Canary  Islands  1.  anil  w;i>  a^catly  inchru, 
to  withdraw  thither  and  to  spend  the  i  eiin  uiler  of  hi*  life  : 
quid.  (Flut.,  S'-rt..  '.i.)  llw  men  howt-M  t  involved  bmiL 
anoihtir  uiilitary  utidcrlakuig  m  Aii  ua,  and  liis  great  »u<v(->. 
induced  tho  Lusitanians,  who  were  uppresaed  by  cruel  au  J 
rapacious  governors  of  tbc  SuUaniuu  )arty,  to  inv  it«  S^-t'.ai 
to  the  supremo  command  ainung  thein.  This  inviu:k.a 
came  just  at  the  moment  when  he  waa  considering  wbittar 
he  should  retire.  (Plut.,  Sert^  10.)  Sulla  waa  now  deal 
■nd  Sertortoa,  bain|;  at  aueb  a  diatanca  from  Rome 
little  acquainted  with  the  raal  state  of  affairs  therr,  n*. 

ci'ived  Hew  hopes  of  ultitiiute  Nil'.  .uni  ;:la'll\  ;>oplii 

tliL,'  iiivitiitioii.  Oil  bis  ajiiK'araiicr  m  Liiiila:ii:i.  the  Rcma.'- 
.IS  Well  as  thi'  SjiaiiuiMU  iinuieiliatilv  <le'  laiL-<l  I  .r  hirs 
He  now  began  tu  make  war  upon  four  Roman  ^vuerals  «t» 
were  in  possession  of  the  greater  part  of  Spam,  and  bai 
great  armies  at  Uicir  command.  Serlorius  lUfratod  C«ta 
near  Mellarla  in  a  sea-fight,  and  AuGdius  m  Baalicn.  wbaa 
his  legate eooquaied  Domitiua and  L, Manlioa.  Thwasaaa. 
a  legale  of  Metenos,  was  libewisa  defcaiad.  Aboot  ti» 
lime  Sertorius  was  joined  In  l'i  r(K-i  iia  w  ith  the  uuro.  r. 
remains  of  the  Marian  pariv.  ami  Metellus  P. us,  m^: 
the  comm.-im!  m  Hactica,  w,i-,  i;radu;illy  d.iien  to 
extremities  [METEi-LUsj,  that  L.  Lollius  came  to  his  aauts- 
anco  from  Gaul,  and  tho  senate  at  Rome  thought  it  D«r«»' 
sary  to  send  Pompey  with  a  huge  foiea  la  auyport  Malalkia. 
'  [PbMniui,  p  mj 
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A»  soon  a*  Sortonus  had  firmly  Mtablished  himself  in 
Spain,  ha  fonuu<l  the  design  of  uniting  Ihc  Romans  anil 
Sp.-'.ni  iril'i   in  surh  a  manner  that  the  Spaniards  should 
bAve  all  the  MlvmnlagM  of  Roman  civilizalKtn  witlKMit 
iMMig  their  iMtionil  cliataeter.    At  Osca,  the  modern 
HiMtet  in  CMaloniSt  he  eslvblubed  «  kind  of  academy, 
ililo  whidk  h«  reeciiTed  the  sons  of  di^itinguisbcd  Span- 
iards, and  bad  them  instructed  in  Gn-tk  and  Roman 
■  iteratun?.     Tlie  ndtntrable  discipline  of  ihis  o>^tabl^sb- 
rnoiit.  the  manner  in  wlncli  ilie  \oiitbi    wore  dressed, 
fur  he  gave  them  the  Roman  buJla  and  the  prteterla 
(which  only  the  sons  of  noble  Romans  u»ed  to  wear),  the 
priiee  which  were  distributed  aroon];  then*  and  the  pro- 
iniae  that  these  young  men  should  one  tby  be  Roman 
eitiloa*  and  be  inveated  with  bwh  honmin— alt  tbeae 
Ibinga  were  in  the  ht|;bett  def;ree  flaltering  to  ihe  parents 
fjf  the  y(Mith<,  anil  l  ouM  n-jt  fail  to  gain   far  Sortorius 
the  affections  of  tlie  nation.     It  was  a  (■u><tom  of  the  young 
w  irriors  ninnng  tlie  Sjianlards  t.'  patlier  around  a  favourite 
general,  to  aroonii  atiy  him  everywhere,  and  to  vow  not  to 
survive  hitn.     The  number  of  men  who  became  in  this 
manner  attached  to  Scrlonus  was  greater  than  had  ever 
been   known  before.  (I'lul.,  Sert.,   I  J.)     Serlorius  also 
worked  upon  the  imagination  of  tha  Spaniuda :  bo  bad  a 
tame  wbile  tkwn  whieh  aoeonpanied  bim  eTcrjrwbera.  and 
which  lie  saiil  was  the  gift  of  Diana.    TIid  Spaniards  thus 
lo^ikfd  up  to  him  almost  as  a  being  of  a  hiuher  order, 
who  had  intercourse  with  the  |;ods.  It  may  be  that  this  was, 
0.5  Plui:«rch  thinks  a  piece  of  imposition  upon  the  credu- 
lous Spiiniards.  but  wc  have  no  reason  to  suppo-e  that  Sor' 
lunus  himself  did  not  share  tbe  belief  of  the  Spaniards  on 
this  Kuhjcct.  (Qmvd^.  Gelliut,  Xt,  HI.)    His  object  was  to 
eaiabUab  an  iiide|iendent  power,  or  to  raiee  a  new  Roman 
republie  in  Spain.  For  tbia  purpose  he  formed  a  aenate  or 
membeni,  consisting  partly  of  exiled  Romans,  and 
jarily  of  dUtjneui>hed  Spaniards  ( Appian.  Civ.,  i.  108 ;  Plut., 
Sert..  22),  and  also  appointed  several  otlkers  analof»oiis  to 
those  of  Rome.    Scrtorius  wm  wilh  Ihe  Uoinans  and  Span 
iaids  ilic  object  of  lo\e  and  ndniiialion.    Pef|ierua  liad  idj- 
served  this  slate  of  things,  ever  since  his  arrival  ia  Spain, 
with  Mcret  jealotuy  and  envy.    He  would  hava  liked  to 
carry  on  tbe  war  against  Metetlut  in  bis  own  name;  but 
when  the  newa  came  that  Pompey  waa  advaneing.  hia  own 
•oldieft  compelled  bim  to  join  Swtorini!*  and  to  aubmit  to 
bim. 

On  the  arrival  of  Pompey  in  Spain,  many  towns  declared 
for  him.  and  amonir  others  Lauron,  ihouuh  it  "lis  at  the 
tin;"  liesii  jjed  1>\  Serturuis.  Pnitipcy  lia>lencd  to  its  as- 
siviance.  but  could  do  nothing,  and  wuii  oblii{cd  to  look  on 
wliile  Scrtorius  rnzed  the  town  to  Ihe  ground.  (Plut.,  S#r/., 
18:  Appian.  CimLti.  109.)  TheGr>>t  great  battle  withPnnf 
pef  waa  near  Bucra.  Ifetollua  here  defeated  that  ftart  of 
the  amiy  which  was  emnmanded  by  Perpema,  nnd  pat 
him  to  flight;  but  Scrtorius,  who  commanded  another 

Iii'>ti  of  the  army,  wounded  Pompey,  and  cmi  "N  l 
bun  lo  retreat.  A  second  battW  was  iougbt  m  ibc  ^jl.iiiiH 
<  f  Sai^uiitum,  in  which  Pompey  ^as  again  defeated,  and 
cgitipt^Wud  tu  withdraw  to  the  Pyrenees.  It  was  in  tlte 
summer  of  the  year  74  &c.  that  Mithridatcs  tent  am- 
bassadora  to  Scrtorius,  to  propose  an  allianee,  and  to  offer 
money  and  ships,  on  condition  that  all  tbe  countries  of 
Aaia  whieb  he  bad  been  obliged  to  currender  aboald  be 
restored  to  him.  Sertoriua  eoneloded  the  alliaiHie.  aikd  en- 
>  ijLir:i;{ed  tbo  kin>;  airain  t  >  take  up  amis  against  Rome,  but  he 
fccrupuluusly  avoided  ibiiii^  lii^own  country  more  harm  than 
his  own  safety  re(|uircri.  (Plut..  SitI.,  '2S;  Appian.  /  7  ^ 
Mtthriti.,  68.)  'l  iiis  ttiiiainf,  o^mg  to  the  crenti.  v.  li.cii 
felluwed  it.  had  few  or  no  results. 

Pompey,  in  tlie  meanwhile,  was  reinforced  by  two 
legions  from  Ilalf ;  and  he  and  Mctellus  again  advanced 
frov  tbe  VyienMB  towaide  tbe  Iberua.  In  Uiia  campaign, 
6ioQgh  many  of  the  aoldleta  of  Serteriwi  began  to  deaert, 
nu  ^real  advantages  were  gained  by  Pompey  or  Mctellus, 
and  the  former  was  no  more  successful  in  the  siege  of  Pal- 
laniia.  than  bjth  together  in  that  of  Calai^uns.  Metellu*. 
de-'<pairiit^  of  victory  over  Serton us  in  an  honourable  «ay. 
offereil  to  any  Roin.m  citizen  who  <ibouM  kill  Sertonu*  one 
hundred  talents  and  -^0,000  acres  nf  land.  If  tbe  mur- 
derer should  be  an  exile.  Mctellus  pionused  OuA  hnabould 
b«aUow«d  to  letum  to  Rome.  The  whole  aumnMr  of  tbe 
year  73  sx.  paated  withotit  anjr  mat  battle,  tboagh  the 
Roman  peny  seemn  to  haife  fafaied  some  advantagee. 

Tbe  diabonourable  eondaet  on      part  of  tlw  J^aawnit 


and  tbe  inercasing  desertion  in  the  armv  of  SertaHva,  aa 
well  as  Ihe  manifest  envy  of  others  ebont  hi*  own  pefWMli 

Eroduced  a  change  in  Ihe  rundtiet  of  Sertoritts  also :  he  lost 
wconBdenee  in  thoM  who  surrounded  him,  and  ptinisiu  d 
seterely  wherever  he  found  reason  for  suspicion.  A\'bii,. 
he  was  in  this  state  of  mind,  lie  cnimnittcd  one  act  wbicb 
will  ever  be  a  litain  on  his  <lIlle^\vl^e  lihunelevs  eliaracter : 
I  tbe  young  Spaniards  aswnihled  at  0.-.ra.  wiio  were  in  some 
iiiuaiuro  ht.s  hostages,  were  one  day  partly  put  to  death,  and 
partly  sold  a^  slaves.  Theimmcdiatecauscof  this  is  unknown, 
but  the  effect  produced  on  the  Spaniards  may  eaaily  be 
conceived.  In  aildition  to  all  this.  Perperna  now  fomid  an 
opportunity  of  giving  voat  to  btt  hostile  foelines.  Ue 
kirmcd  a  conspiracy  of  some  Romans  who  servei!  under 
Scrtorius,  and  in  order  to  gain  associate'!  amonir  tbe  Si  an- 
ianls,  and  provoke  tbem  stdl  more  a'^-amst  Sertoriua.  ihe 
conspirators  mllicted  severe punishtneir.s  forslight  otfenci-s. 
and  exacted  beavy  taxes,  pretending  that  ibev  were  nnlv 
executing  liic  commands  of  Scrtorius.  Ek-seri'ion  and  in'- 
surreciion  among  the  Spaniards  were  the  natural  results. 
According  to  Appian,  several  of  the  conspirators  Were  dis- 
covered and  put  to  dealb,  but  Plutarob  does  not  mention 
this  circumstance.  Perperna  at  last,  seeing  no  poMibtlity 
of  attacking  Scrtorius,  as  he  never  appcurc<l  without  an 
armed  body  guard,  invited  him  to  a  repast,  ostensibly 
given  on  account  of  some  victory  f:.iin!'d  by  one  of  his 
lieutenants.  At  this  repa»i  lie  was  iicacberously  murdered 
by  the  conspirators  (72  B.C.),  and  I'oi  perna  placed  himadf 
at  tbe  head  «f  his  army.  [Pompeits,  p.  .'JUi.] 

Surb  was  tbe  end  of  uiie  nf  llie  noblest  characters  that ap* 
pear  tn  the  pages  of  Roman  bistofy  during  the  last  centlliy 
of  the  republic  The  war  which  be  had  carried  on  in  Spein 
was  not  dtieeled  against  his  eoontry,  but  only  against  a  party 
who  wished  to  annihilate  him.  How  little  he  was  actuated 
by  any  hostile  feeling  towards  the  republic  itself  may  be 
keen  from  the  statement  of  Plutarch  (Sert.,  2i),  that  after 
<  verv  victory  «  bich  Sertoriua  gained,  he  sent  to  Mctellus  and 
P  mpey,  oireani{  to  lay  down  his  arm.-*,  if  they  would  but 
allo  w  hi:n  to  return  to  Rome,  and  to  hi-e  there  in  peace  and 
retii-eroent,  declaring  that  he  would  rather  be  the  obscurest 
person  at  home  than  a  monarcii  in  exile.  As  long  as  his 
mother  lir«d;  it  was  principally  in  order  to  comfort  berold 
ago  that  he  wished  to  return  to  Italy;  but  she  died  a  fow 
years  Lefuro  her  son,  to  his  great  grief  If  we  rej^ard  Scr- 
torius as  a  general,  it  was  surely  no  vtilgar  flattery  that  his 
eonleniporaiie*  ciiini'ared  bim  with  Hannibal.  Tbo  details 
o(  bis  wars  in  Spam  are  very  little  known,  fur  the  account 
of  Appian  {('in/ .  i.  lus-ll-l)  u  excessively  meaf^re  and  in- 
coherent ;  and  Pluiarcii,  in  writing  the  life  of  Sertorius, 
had  other  objects  in  view  thao  to  pveeont  to  bis  raoden  a 
clear  description  of  bis  military  operationa.  Appian  aaya 
that  the  wif  in  Spain  lasted  eight  years,  whieb  ia  ineor* 
neti  whether  we  date  the  commencement  of  the  war  from 
the  time  when  Scrtorius  left  Italy  in  the  consulship  of 
Seipio  and  Norbanns  (sln  c  l,  or  from  tbe  time  lliat  be 
was  invited  by  llie  I.usitanians  to  take  tbe  command  ("S 
n.i.). 

SERTULA'RIA,  a  Linnean  genus  of  Polypiaha.  now 
the  tyt>e  of  the  nnmerous  hmnj.    ^BrntmuaaMk  and 

POLYPI*E»A.] 

SERTULA'RID,S.  one  name  of  a  fomily  of  Poly 
piario.  including  the  geoma  Sertuhuria  otLiDBsaa,  [POfcy- 
FIARIA.7 

SERTITT.ATIM!:.\.  De  Blainvillo's  name  fir  flie  f.nnily 
of  Polypiana.  founded  on  the  Linnaan  genus  Sertulana. 

[POLYPIAHI  \  1 

SKHIj'M,  the  name  given  to  the  essentially  I'lqu'id  part  of 
tbe  bl  mkI,  .nnd  also  to  the  fluid  socrcled  by  certain  membranes 
in  the  human  body,  such  as  the  pericardium,  pleuni.  perilo* 
neum,  &c..  which' are  thenea  denominated  •  Serous.'  The 
serum  of  the  blowl,  which  separates  from  tbe  cnusamentum 
during  the  coagulation  of  that  liquid,  has  s  pole,  straw- 
coloured,  or  grwnish  yellow  colour,  is  transparent  when  care- 
fully collected,  has  a  slightly  saline  taste,  ami  is  somewhat 
iiiu  tuous  to  the  touch.  It  has  a  spcrilic  i^ravity  of  l  ii  jr  to 
1  (130  at  50".  It  usually  constitutes  abi-iut  tlireo-fourths  of  the 
blood,  tbe  pressed  coa-.;nluiii  forming  about  one-fourth.  It 
has  a  slight  alkaline  reaction  with  test-paper, slowly  redden- 
ing turmeric,  and  rendering  the  blue  of  vMets  green:  the 
readiest  teet  of  its  alkalinity  is  litmus-paper  reddened  by 
aeetie  add.  to  whkh  it  immediately  restores  the  bine  colonr. 
This  ia  owing  to  the  presence  of  soda,  which  some  chemists 
belieea  to  be  comibined  with  carboaio  acid,  and  others  with 
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albumuii :  l!ic  last  opinion  ilic  more  pi-oLaLlc,  since  serutn, 
vhcn  agitated  wiih  carbonic  ai  id,  absorbs  tliat  ga«  in  cnn- 
■idenblo  quantity.  Like  other  albuminous  liquxl^.  it  is 
eoaguUled  by  heat,  Mids,  alcol>ol,  and  all  other  sub»tance» 
which  coajzuUte  anntOMn.  Wh«n  the  serum  is  heated  to 
•bout  it  bMomw  •  loft  aoli4  eoi«alating  into  a  trans- 
liw«nt  niM.  whieh.  upon  the  conliotianBe  oriiMt,  beoomcs 
more  opaque;  and  upon  being  subjected  lo gentlo pressure, 
givu^  uui  a  small  quantity  ot  a  yellowish  alkaline  liquid, 
which  has  been  termed  'strosiiy.'  Tlii';  r  intanis,  m  canluin 
to  Dr.  E«ti>ck,  about  l-.'lOth  of  its  weight  of  aiumal  ruatior, 
tuL^etlior  Willi  a  liiile  chloride  of  sodium.  Of  tin*  anin:.il 
mutter,  a  portion  is  oibunion,  which  may  easily  be  roaL  ulaie  1 
by  me«ns  of  galvanism ;  but  a  Hroall  quantity  of  somu  utlu  r 
principle  is  present,  which  difTors  buth  from  albumen  and 
galatiba.  (Mtd.  Chir.  Trans.,  ii.  ICB )  The  composition 
of  the  aoraiBi  aeeoiding  lo  the  analyaia  of  Lacanu»  najr  bo 
•een  flnon  hk  anmlyna  of  the  btuod,  aMlraethig  the  eeloanng 
rnattt  r  and  flbrin,  which  are  foreign  lo  it.  The  following 
table  exhibits  the  results  of  two  careful  analvses: — 
Water       .  .  .  780-14J  78i-500 

Fibrin        .  .  »  2Hi(i  3iti.i 

Cuiuuiing mntter  .        .  uaixio  ii9-G26 

Albumen  .          .          .  65  0'»0  69  -1I3 

CrystuUine  fattf  matter     .  '2  430  4-3(io 

Oily  matter          .         .  i'SIO  2-270 
Xitractive  matter  lolaUe  in  water 

udakolMl       .  1*7M  l-»20 

Anramen  eombined  with  wda  1*S«S  S'OIO 


Chloride  oT  so<liutn  . 
Cttlunde  of  (jolassium 
Carbonates  | 

Pho^iphatei  >of  potash  and  scxla 
Sulphate«  ' 

Carbonates  of  lime  and  magnesia 
Phoeithatoi  of  liuM^  ntaf  neaia, 

end  iron 
PeioKido  of  iroik  . 


2' 100 


7-30-1 

1-414 


1000  000      1000  000 

The  late  Dr.  Marcct  Tound  that  luuo  parts  of  llie  serum 
of  human  bluud  are  coniiwsfd  gf — water  9t}tt  parts  ;  a'.lninicn, 
86*8;  muriate  of  potash  and  sodn,  6  6:  luucu-e.Mniciuu 
matter,  4;  carbonate  of  soda,  1-65;  sulphate  of  pnt.isli, 
0*3A;  and  of  earthy  phosphates.  0*60.  This  result  ati;rce» 
vony  nearly  with  that  obtained  by  Berzelius,  who  state*  that 
the  exliactive  matter  of  Marcet  ia  laotate  of  aoda  unitod 
vilh  animal  natter.  {Mtd,  CSltir.  TVane.,  iti  2Sl.) 

The  llttid  secreted  by  seioQa  membmnea  in  general,  auoh 
aathe  pericardium,  pleuro,  and  nertioneom,  ia  very  »imilar 
to  lynipli.  According  to  Dr.  l5.istock,  100  parts  of  the 
liquid  ol'  iliL'  pericardium  coniiisi of — «  ator  92  parts ;  albumen. 
S'i  ;  imu'ii-*,  '1  :  and  chloride  of  sciduim,  U  j.  The  sorou* 
fluid  exlialed  within  the  ventricles  of  the  bniiti  iti  If^drttce- 
phalui  internut  is  composed,  in  1000  parts,  !>t'— water  989*3 ; 
albumen.  1*66;  muriate  of  potash  and  aoda,  7-09;  lactate 
ofaodtiand  its  animal  matter,  *2'32;  aoda,  0-'23;  and  animal 
metier  aolnble  onlf  in  water,  with  n  tmee  of  phoapbaies, 
d*3«.  (Beneliua.  in  BM.  CMr.  Tratv.,  «o1.  p.  352 : 
Turner's  £/«mn«l»q^Cikeiiitery;  tnd  Bnndeli  Afamiaf 
Chemittry.) 

SERVAL.  [Tigers.] 

SERVAN.  ST.   [Malo.  St.]  , 

SKRV.ANDO'M.  JEAN  JE'ROMK.  was  born  at  Flo- 
rence in  1695,  but  he  may  be  reckoned  among  the  artists 
and  architects  of  France,  as  he  established  himielf  in  thai 
eountijr.  where  he  aignaliaed  himolf  by  hia  extraordinary 
tdenta.  Hia  6nt  InttmeloT  in  painting  was  Pbnini.  under 
whom  he  became  an  expert  artist  in  landieape  and  archi- 
taeturat  scenery,  and  many  of  his  productions  of  that  period 
are  pn-M-rved  in  various  culU'ctioiiR.  Ho  afterwards  applied 
himsvlf  to  architecture  undur  Do  Ro«;<,i.  After  ]iusMn>,' 
some  time  at  Li>bim,  where  he  was  cmpl  iyi-d  n*  sceiie- 
painiar  and  in  {getting  up  the  perfurniaiices  of  the  Italian 
upcru,  he  proceeded  lo  Paris  in  1724,  and  was  engaged  in  a 
similar  capacity.  He  bad  now  opportunities  of  exercising 
hia  talenta  on  tho  moat  extensive  and  eten,  ptodigal  scale, 
mad  ho  not  mmely  impinved  the  former  ayatem  of  theatrieal 
doreniiion,  bat  prodneed  an  entirely  new  aneciea  of  it.  in 
which  the  scenic  illusion  and  effect  were  aided  by  machinery, 
and  buijbtened  by  every  possible  artifice.  For  the  reason 
ebowlwre  QBcMrB<FAiifTifre]  the  ftme  «r  bis 


achievements  of  tlii*  cla-s  i^i  now  merely  traditional .  but  if 
We  moy  believe  the  te>.liuiony  of  couteniporai ie>.  ibcy  tT)u»I 
have  been  ma*-!  e.Mrnoidirmry.  .Xiiii.n'.;  tlletI^l^l  iH  lcln.i'..fd 
of  ihcm  was  the  rt'pre«eiitation  of  the  fable  of  Paudorv  («t 
theTuilciies  in  1738),  and  of  the  Descent  of  .£iteas  into 
the  Infernal  R^iuns.  These  and  other  seenie  exhibitienib 
as  they  may  properly  be  denominated,  were  reeeived  ertth 
enthusiasm  by  tne  puUie,  nor  were  the^  least  of  all  ad- 
mired by  those  who  were  capable  of  appreewting  the  poefical 
iiiventiiiii  and  till-  proroimd  nlu'.sioal  study  di, played  by  ibr 
artiat.  Even  m  las  must  magnitircnt  architectural  fancirs 
Servandoni  never  outraged  prcjbabiliiy  by  exbibiiitiij  mere 
gnr^eou<i  chimeras,  as  many  otbcrs  have  done,  all  hu  com* 
po>itions  of  the  kind  beit^  9»  t«|gtilaf|y  pUooad  as  if  uh 
tended  for  evoniiion. 

As  may  be  i>uppi.<.(>d,  his  talents  were  greatly  in  reqoevt 
upon  all  extrnoruinary  public  festivities,  and  he  diseeled 
those  which  took  plaee  at  Fans,  in  1739.  in  honovr  ef  the 
marriage  of  Philip  v.  of  Spain  with  the  Princess  Elizabeth. 
Unfortunately  sttch  triumphs  are  so  exceedingly  fugitive 
and  ejiliemenil.  that  liow'over  much  they  may  cjiitrihuie  to 
an  arii>i's  fame,  iliev  are  atleiidcd  with  iiu  beiitlit  U>  art 
iise'.f.  It  wnulri  liave  been  more  to  tt)e  advantage  of  art, 
if  .Servandoni  had  bet-n  affuided  the  opportunity  of  re- 
alising some  of  his  projects  for  the  improvement  or  embel- 
lisbmcnt  of  various  parts  of  the  capital,  including  oti«  far 
an  extennivc  pLice  or  amphitheatre  fur  public  fcsumli^ 


rounded  wiih  areadea  and  gallerins  capable  of  MataiBinK 
twenty*lTe  tbonMiid  penona.  The  ehiefstraetviv  •secwfed 
by  him  is  the  facade  which  be  added  to  the  church  of  Si. 
Sulpire  at  Paris,  erected  by  Oppcnord.  Alihoujih  not  alto- 
geibcr  unexceptionable,  this  work.  bc;;un  about  1T32,  it 
{.'really  superior  to  almost  every  oilier  of  its  kvnd  of  tf><» 
s.ainc  period.  Unlike  the  frittered  and  unmeaning  frtjui.j- 
]  ie<-e>  ubirh  it  was  then  the  cuftom  to  ma&k  the  ex- 
t<>riur  of  ebuicbcs  the  facade  of  St.  Sulpiee  pniirisri  a  tmr- 
tain  degree  of  simplicity  and  harmony.  The  aitangcmcat 
of  the  loggia  formed  by  the  Doric  order  behiw.  where  the 
columns  are  coupled,  not  ia  front,  bat  one  behind  the 
olber,  is  good,  and  combines  ligbtnem  with  solidity ;  hat 
this  merit  is  in  a  great  mcastire  coiintera<  tt>d  by  the  ini«rf- 
columiiB  of  the  »econd  order  boin^  filled  lu  with  areaocs 
and  piers,  wliereby  that  portion  is  leiidored  mmwielidni 
luavier  in  appearance  than  the  one  beluw. 

Servandsdii  died  ul  Paris  in  1766,  leavinj;,  instead  of* 
splendid  furlune,  as  was  expected,  scarcely  aiiy  piopetty  at 
all  behind  him;  for  though  be  might  easily  baee amtmoel 
wealih,  he  waa  too  grsat  a  eotarjr  of  pleasat*  m  pai  any 
restraint  upon  hia  ubila  of  profusion,  nor  wan  acaaWBj  a 
word  admitted  iota  hia  roeabnlaty,  or  area  nudeiitaad  ay 
hitn. 

SERV.VNT,  one  who  has  contrarted  to  serve  another. 
The  person  whom  he  ha*  contracted  to  serve  is  stvlcd  isat- 
ter.  Scivaiusare  of  vnri ms  kinds;  apprentices  [.A i>PKi^ 
tice].  menial  or  domestic  servants  who  reside  witlun  iha 
house  of  the  master,  servants  in  husbandry,  wut  kmco 
artificers,  and  clerks,  warehousemen,  &c.  From  the  nte' 
tion  of  master  and  serrant  a  variety  of  rights  and  dafcca 
arisen  Some  of  these  are  bunded  on  the  oommoa  law,  aad 
some  on  special  statotory  enaetments. 

A  contract  of  hiring  and  service  need  not  1>e  in  ir't 
unless  it  be  for  a  period  Ioniser  Iban  a  jcar.  or  t.  r  j  \eir  to 
rotniuence  at  some  future  tune.  If  m  writing-,  ii  i-  r  : 
liable  to  any  stamp  duty,  unless  it  apply  to  tiic  stijK-.ar 
classes  of  clerks,  ki-.  To  ail  5uch  contracts  the  law  ai  \  yi  L*s 
an  implied  undertaking  on  the  part  of  the  servant  faith&Hf 
and  carefully  to  serve  the  master,  and  lo  do  his  lawfUlMt 
raasonable  eommanda  within  the  scope  of  the  tiutplttmsal 
oontracled  for  ;  on  the  part  of  the  master,  to  protect  and  tUrit 
remonentethesenrant.  This  implied  undertaking  to  rvn^.- 
nerate  maybe  rebutted  by  circumstance*  showir^e  ''a: 
never  was  contemplated,  as  wbere  It  appears  th.it  the  ^tx-.  :.- 
merely  came  on  trial,  or  where  a  part)  has  bruu^^ht  Su  ^i^^ 
laud  a  person  w  ho  was  Ins  slave  abroad.  In  all  hirinirs  when 
no  time  of  duration  is  expressed,  except  those  of  menial  ser- 
vants, it  is  a  rule  of  law  that  the  contract  shall  continue  ftr 
a  year.  In  the  case  of  menial  servants  it  is  detena^aMs 
by  a  month's  warning,  or  the  payment  of  a  month's  u 
Senranta  in  butbendiy  caa  only  bediaehaiKtd  or  quit''.^ 
service  upon  a  qoanet^  notioB.  This  rule  as  to  time  tut 
of  course  also  be  rebutted  by  any  circum>.tarire^  «n  i!*i 
contract  inconsistent  with  its  existence.  In  the  rase  of  tm- 
aoiali^r  «  any  kind  ef  < 
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meanor  committed  during  the  time  of  the  scrTico,  or  of 
cjiitinuod  neglect,  or  determined  disobedicncf.  a  ficrvatit 
may  be  immediately  discharged.  If  ihe  Krvan:  it  a  meninL 
bu  IS  nevertheless  eoUtleil  to  wage*  for  tLe  lime  during 
which  be  has  lenred.  But  in  otfaeroaM*  wbara  the  con-  [ 
trut  it  •ntira  fiir  t  yenv  ill*        woot  bt  apponioned,  | 
ud  the  Mrriee  havinf  bMO  4alMmiii«d  before  the  txpira- 
tiun  of  the  time  coatraeted  Ibr.  in  coniequence  of  the  fault 
of  the  DcrTant,  he  is  not  entitled  to  claim  wa^s  for  any  per-  ' 
tion  of  lliu  tirae  duiint;  wliifli  liu  has  servcil.   The  coiiliact 
iuW  c  jiitinufi  (u  fxiat.  noiuiilistaiiUiug  liiu  dtiuLihiy  uf  tiic 
6i-rvuiit  to  pi-rform  his  duties  from  illness,  and  lie  It  there- 
fore still  entitled  to  receive  his  wages.  The  master  however 
is  not  bovnd  to  |wy  Uie  charges  incurred  by  medicine  or  at- 
iendenae  upon  hia  sick  seivant.   In  case  the  goods  of  the 
amter  we  loot  or  broken  by  the  carelessness  of  the  tervaot, 
the  master  k  not  entitled  to  dedoet  tbeir  value  fiou  the 
wages  uf  the  servont.  nnless  ffiere  hat  been  a  special  eontnct 
bi  iweL'ti  them  to  that  cfi   t     His  only  remedy  is  by  an  ac- 
li  >a  at  law  against  the  servant.    Where  u  tuiisler  hcj-ome*.  j 
baukrupl.  tlie  commissioners  are  authorised,  on  proof  (hat 
they  are  due,  tu  pay  six  months'  wsgei  t(;  hi«  clerks  aud  m!1- 
vants.    If  the  wages  for  any  longer  ]ieriod  are  due,  they 
must  be  proved  for  bks  other  debts  under  the  fiat.    If  a 
semut  hee  Mi  bit  wrvice  for  •  considerable  time  without 
making  any  denand  Ibr  ^ngtu,  it  will  be  pretunsd  that 
they  are  paid.   A  master  may  ebastite  hu  appreotiee  for 
oeglen  or  miiCMnducl,  but  he  will  not  be  justified  in  strik- 
ng  any  other  descnpiioii  of  servant.    Sor\'unt$  who  steal  or 
imbezzle  their  master  s  goods  are  subject  to  a  greater  de- 
cree of  punishment  than  others  who  roiiimit  lho>e  crimes. 
iLaRCeny.]   Musters  are  not  comi>cllable  to  give  a  charac- 
ter to  servants  who  leave  their  cmpiuyraent.   If  they  choose 
to  do  so,  and  they  give  one  which  is  faUo,  they  may  be  liable 
to  en  aetiott  at  the  wit  of  the  servant ;  but  in  order  to  re- 
cover in  meh  an  action,  the  aervant  must  prove  that  the 
character  was  maliciously  given  for  the  ptirpote  of  iiyuring 
him.  If  the  master,  merely  for  the  purpose  of  eonfidentially 
roiiuiiuiut  atint;.  ^r>r/(i  //<i«  state  what  he  believes  to  be  the 
truth  rcHpcciiiig  a  servant,  he  is  not  responsible  for  the  con- 
io*|iieiicc3  of  his  (•ommuiiicatioii. 

iiy  a  great  variety  of  statutes,  the  provisions  of  which  arc 
collected  and  explained  in  Bttrn*aJb«lti0f^tit.*8er«aots,'aspe- 
etui  jurisdiction  is  given  to  nagiatialee  over  aannnta  in  hua- 
bandrr,  and  also  in  many  rlaaaee  of  mannlbetiume  and  other 
tmplo'ymenti.  None  o^  these  mlee  of  law  apply  to  menial 
servants.  The  object  of  then,  as  relatea  to  servants  in  hus- 
bandry, is  to  compel  person*  not  havins;  atv.  nsihic 
nieans  of  subsiitence,  to  enter  into  service,  to  n.i^ul,itu  llie 
iiiui:  ami  mode  of  llieir  service,  to  punish  neghneiico  and 
refusal  to  .nerve,  tu  dcturraino  disputes  between  masters  and 
wrvanbt.  to  enable  servants  to  recover  tbeir  wages,  and  to 
authoriw  magistrates  under  eartain euettmataneaa  to  put  an 
end  to  the  lervica. 

Those  statutes  which  relate  to  servant*  ittoanufactures  and 
other  employments  prohibit  the  payment  of  wageain  goods, 
aud  provide  for  their  payment  in  money,  and  for  the  regu- 
l  ilioii  of  disputes  concerning  them.  They  also  contain 
various  onactineiits  ap|)l. cable  to  ihe  cmms  of  \»  .iki:i.  n, 
iic.  abscotiding,  nejjlectiiig  or  Wisiii;inai.'iiii^  their  work,  m- 
juriii^  i>r  etnb./zzliug  the  iiiateriuls.  tt>oN.  kc.  cninisteil  to 
them,  and  fraudulently  receiving  those  entrusted  to  others. 
With  respect  aUo  to  this  classof  servants,  magistrnics  havu 
authority  to  put  an  end  to  the  contracts  of  hiring  and  ser- 
vieo.  TFm  CGeoi,  IV,, &  129.  provides  for  tbe  eases  of  eom- 
binationa  amonf  naalers  and  workmen  lelative  lo  wanes, 
tiraeii  of  working,  fee. ;  and  9  Geo.  1V„  e.  31,  for  these  of 
conopicndea  amfaasanlla  forth*  parposo  of  attaining  sueh 

Bv  reason  of  the  relationship  which  exisU  betvieoti  a 
master  and  a  servant,  aud  tbe  protection  which  is  thereby 
due  frum  the  farmer  to  the  latter,  a  master  is  not  held  lo  be 
guilty  of  the  offence  of  maintenance,  though  he  maintain 
and  atipport  hie  eeirant  in  an  aettea brought  by  him  agamiit 
a  third  party.  When  a  semnt  is  assaulted,  his  maeier  is 
juvtified  inaeibtjng  htsavrrant,  and  repelling  tbe  eetevlt 
iiv  force,  although  be  himself  be  nut  attacked ;  and  under 
similar  circumitances  a  servant  may  jus  ify  an  assault  com- 
mitted wi  defence  of  his  master  A  lurtster  u.  un^vveiable. 
both  civilly  and  cnroinally,  for  those  aci>  of  his  servant 
wbteh  are  done  within  the  scope  of  hii  einidoymcnt.  Huis 
a  mastnr  is  indictable  if  a  senraat  ounuait  a  nuisance  1 
bgr  tlii«iring  dkt  «n  tha  highway;  and  n  hookseller  «r| 


ncwsvender  is  liable,  crimiimlly  as  well  as  civilly,  for  libels 
wtiich  are  lioid  by  his  servant  in  his  shop.  This  liability  of 
the  master  doe.H  not  release  the  servant  from  huown  liability 
to  puniitbmeat  for  the  same  offence.  Tbe  serrant  is  also 
liable  when  he  commit*  a  treeoaas  by  the  command  of  his  nias> 
tcr.  A  master,  althoitgh  iiabi*  drilly  for  any  injuries  aris- 
ing from  tbe  neitligenee  or  un«kiirulnewi  of  liis  servant,  is 
not  responsible  for  the  conseijuences  of  a  v^ilful  act  of  his 
servant  done  without  the  dneclwu  or  asktint  of  the  master. 
T  1  NUfh  case  the  servant  abtne  is  liable.  Where  a  servant 
iij.i)  be  considered  lo  be  in  the  employment  of  two  persons, 
didiculties  have  sometimes  occurred  in  determining  whioh 
person  is  responaible  in  the  character  of  master  for  aamagea 
done  to  third  penens  by  the  servant.  The  foUowbig  is  an 
instance:— When  a  coachman  ia  sent  by  the  owner  of 
horses  let  out  for  tbe  purpose  of  dimwing  a  private  carrisge, 
and  afterwards,  while  driving  the  hirer  in  his  private  car- 
riage, the  coachman  does  some  damngo  to  a  third  party  ;  in 
this  case  it  has  been  held  that  the  owner  of  tiie  hoisch  wag 
liable  :  and  it  seems  but  reasonable  that  lie  w  l:o  possessed  the 
power  of  selcctine;  and  discharging  the  strvuut  should  be 
rospor.sible  for  his  acts.  Where  a  servant  makes  a  con- 
tract within  the  seo|c  of  his  employment,  wliat  he  does 
will  be  binding  on  his  master,  just  as  if  he  bad  eaocessly 
authoriiod  the  servant.  But  in  all  eases  where  them  m 
no  ospresa  evidence  of  the  delegation  of  tlie  master's 
Buthenty,  there  most  be  IkeM  ttom  which  such  delega- 
tion can  be  inferred.  Where  a  servant  obtains  goods  for 
his  ma.Hter,  whicli  the  master  uses,  and  ho  aUerwards 
t^ive.s  money  to  the  servant  to  pay  for  them,  the  master 
vmII  be  liabiti  to  pay  for  them,  even  though  tbe  money  sliould 
Ituve  been  embeszled  by  the  servant.  If  a  coachman  go  in 
his  master's  livery  to  hire  horses,  which  his  master  after- 
wards uses,  the  master  will  be  liable  to  pay  for  them,  though 
the  coachman  has  received  a  laign  aalaiy  for  the  express 
purpose  of  providing  horses;  nnlMS  indeed  that  foct  were 
known  to  the  party  who  let  out  the  lioriH!s.  If  a  roaster  is 
ill  the  habit  of  paying  ready  money  for  articles  furnished  to 
his  family,  and  yive»  money  to  a  servant,  on  a  jiarticular 
occasion,  for  the  purpose  of  paying  for  the  articles  which 
he  is  sent  to  procure,  the  mauler  will  not  be  liable  to  the 
tradesman  if  the  s«nanl  should  embeszle  the  money. 
Where  articles  furnished  to  a  certain  amount  have  always 
been  paid  for  in  ready  money,  and  a  tradesman aUows  other 
articles  of  the  lame  ehaiaeier  to  be  delivered  without  pay- 
ment, the  maaier  will  not  be  Uable^  unless  tiie  iradesmao 
ascertains  that  the  artieles  are  for  tbe  master's  own  u»e. 
Where  a  tradesman,  who  had  tiotlHT  ire  been  em|doyed  hv  a 
master,  was  directed  by  a  servant  to  do  some  work,  and 
afterwards  did  u  without  any  romraiinieation  vnih  tho 
master,  it  was  held  that  the  master  was  nut  liable,  though 
tile  thing  upon  whieh  the  work  wsa  done  was  thopraperty 
of  the  master. 

By  the  contract  of  hiring  and  servloe  the  master  obtain* 
a  right  to  the  service  of  the  setvant.  Any  one  therefore 
who  tnterfores  with  that  r^ht  doee  him  an  injury  for 
which  he  is  responsible  in  an  action  for  damages.  A  ruas- 
ler  may  be  deprived  of  the  services  of  a  servant,  eiilior 
1  ;  iiie  hurt  done  to  tht;  servant,  or  by  his  beiri;;  eniice<l 
oui  ui  the  service.  All  action  thereiure  may  be  brought 
by  a  m:isler  where  a  servant  has  received  some  pvrM>nal 
injury  di$i|ualif|ing  him  from  the  discharge  of  his  duiii>9 
a.<t  a  servant,  as  where  he  has  been  disabled  by  the  ovcilurn 
of  a  coach,  the  bite  of  a  third  person's  dog,  &e.  Tbe 
anion  by  a  parent  against  the  seducer  of  nis  danghter 
is  of  this  clasa,  and  purports  to  be  brought  to  recover 
tbe  damages  inenrred  by  tlie  parent  fbr  the  loss  of  his 
daii<:Iiter'»  services;  and  although  in  practice  the  damages 
are  never  really  im-aAurod  by  the  injury  occurring;  fiuni  tlie 
mere  loss  of  Service.  n'mI  (luia  the  form  of  the  acii  iii.  tho 
only  one  which  can  be  brought  in  such  case,  it  ii  necessary 
to  give  some  slight  evidence  of  services  performed.  Any 
kind  of  assistance  in  domestic  offices  is  suiGcient.  £PAnKliff 
AND  Child] 

In  order  to  sneecad  in  an  action  for  enticing  a  servant 
oat  of  his  serviea,  the  master  most  wove  that  the  party 
enticing  away  the  servant  knew  of  the  previous  engage- 
ment at  the  time  when  ho  enticed  him  away,  nr  that  he 

lias  refuMvl  to  restore  the  servant  upon  sub»e(|ueiit  applica- 
tion. I'lus  actMii  IS  maintain;ib,«.  where  the  servant  is 
hired  to  do  \Jork  by  tiie  piece,  as  well  as  where  the  ftcrvant 
IS  hired  A>r  a  definite  time.  But  no  action  lies  for  ioduciog 
aMmmioqnit  bit  anrvioe  at  the  period  trtmtthadeftnila 
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time  for  whirh  lie  wot  hired  expires  althoagh  the  scrv  .t 
btd  no  previous  intention  of  quittin?  the  service  nt  such 
period:  IMither  will  an  action  lit-  ni;ain-»t  a  party  for  cnlu  inn 
«wtv  ft  MrvanU  if  the  servant  haa  paid  lo  the  raaitLer  tbo 
penalty  slipttlaMd  for  by  the  a{;re«roent  of  hiring  and  service 
in  case  of  hta  quitting  hit  ma««r'»  aervice.  Where  a  «er- 
vani  has  been  enticed  awmy  hem  lh»  service,  an  action  liw 
BKBill^t  him  for  his  breach  of  contraot,  •»  w«ll  M  •glWWt 
the  p«rty  who  ha«  enticed  him  away. 

It  is  not  inooiiMstJTit  wiih  ihc  duty  of  tlio  serviinf  of  n 
trodesroan  to  solicit  his  raastfr's  custamcni  to  mve  him 
buftinesg  after  be  shall  have  Iffl  tlic  serviot;  of  his  master. 
Wber*  a  workman  discovern  a  new  invenlioii  dunn-;  the 
tioM  of  bb  mvicc,  the  invention  is  the  property  of  the  ser- 
Mntt  unloM  porhaps  he  were  especially  hired  for  the  pur- 
pOM  of  nskiox  now  inventions. 

By  the  statute  33  Goo.  IIU  e.  46.  'for  prsvmtiog  the 
oounterfeitins  the  rertifleatet  of  Iho  ebanetonof  wmnta, 
majiisiraii's  are  etniiowLrcd.  upon  information  bein^  laid 
bciure  tliem,  t"  intlirt  certain  f>«»nalties  and  puniihnent* 
upon  partits  who  iicrsonato  masters  and  give  false  cbarao- 
lew  with  aervaiU*;  and  albo  up<iii  those  who.  though  they 
IMlly  btve  liecn  masters,  wiltulU  make  faUc  statements  in 
writing,  at  to  the  time  and  particulars  of  tbe  service  or  the 
cbaraDter  of  the  servnnU  and  also  upon  those  who  personate 
•ervanU  or  (alaelv  atale  that  they  have  been  in  particular 
MTvices,  or  deny  that  tboy  have  been  in  such  eroploymenu 
thev  rca  lU  have  flUed.  Independently  ei  the  froviaiont 
of  this  statute,  a  person  who  wilfhlly  gives  a  fMie  ebanoter 
with  a  servant  is  liable  to  an  actum  at  the  huit  of  the  party 
who  has  been  indiwd  bv  tiie  (alsc  character  to  employ  the 
servant,  for  any  d;imaKOs  which  ho  nun  suft'er  inconsequence 
of  employing  him.  Thuswbere  one  was  imluced  by  a  fal-e 
ehartoter  to  employ  a  servant  who  afierwards  robbed  him 
to  a  Iwt*  BODOunt.  end  was  eonvicted  of  the  robbery,  tbe 
master  held  to  bo  entitled  to  recover  to  the  extent  of 
bi>  loai  from  the  futtf  who  Rtve  the  false  ebeiaeter. 
Formerly  a  Mttlement  was  gamed  by  nskWaee  in  a 
arisb  under  a  contract  of  lurinj^  and  service  ftr  a  year,  but 
_y  the  Poor  Law  Amendnit-iil  Act  no  aettlement  can  iir  tbe 
future  be  gained  by  such  means.  [Poor.]  (Bl^  Com^  book 
i.,  c.  14  :  Burn 'a  Jiutice,  tit. '  SerTOnts.') 

SERVETUS,  MICHAEL  (who-e  family  name  was 
Revea),  was  born  at  Villanueva  in  Aragun.  in  the  year 
IMS.   He  was  the  son  of  a  notary,  who  aent  lum  while 

Cmnf  to  tbe  univerai^  of  Touloose  in  order  to  study  the 
«,  instead  of  which  bowever  he  appears  to  have  devoled 
his  attention  principally  to  iheolegy  diirinc  the  tbroo  yaata 
which  he  spent  in  that  city. 

In  his  twoniy  flrst  year  hequlttcd  Toulouse,  and  journey- 
ing into  Itnly  in  the  suit©  of  Qu;iitima,  confessor  to  tlic  em- 
peror Charle-,  v.,  was  present  at  the  coronation  of  that  mo- 
narch at  Bologna,  in  February.  Id.lO.  The  death  of  Quin- 
tanaiOM  left  him  at  liberty  to  travel  into  Switzerland  and 
Germany,  where  he  became  acquainted  with  many  of  the 
reformers.  'In  the  course  of  1^30  he  took  up  his  residence 
•t  Biate^  and  than  he  flrtt  broached  thoae  opiniooa  which 
afterwards  drew  down  upon  him  the  peraeeiition  of  Oalvin. 
He  probably  met  with  few  persons  who  were  disposed  In 
embrace  In*  iioiwns,  fur,  in  the  course  of  the  same  year,  or 
early  ui  1531.  he  lefl  Basle  and  went  to  Strasburj;.  His 
stay  in  Strasburg  however  was  short,  since  lie  li\ed  a( 
Hns^uenau  in  AUact-  during  the  printing  of  his  treatise  on 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  This,  his  first  work,  was  pub- 
lished by  a  booksellof  of  Beale  in  1631,  but  tbe  opinions 
which  it  contained  were  so  contrary  to  those  usually  re- 
ceived, that  tbe  man  Jba'red  to  print  it  at  Baale,  and  pro- 
cured its  publication  at  Uagnenaoi  the  name  of  which 
place  ap|)ears  on  the  title-i«)^.  In  the  Mlowing  year  Ser- 
ve) us  NM'o;e  a  serond  treatise,  in  the  form  of  dialogues,  on 
the  -ianic  subjM^  ;  in  whieh  he  corrected  some  errori  in 
his  I'lrincr  work,  hut  without  retnictm^'  any  of  ilic  opinions. 

We  arc  unaifjuaintud  wiih  exact  lime  when  Serviitu^ 
qaitled  Hagnenau,  but  we  next  find  him  at  Lyon,  where 
haremahwd  three  years,  occupying  himself  nrincipally  with 
the  atwdy  of  medicine.  It  is  probable  that  daring  this  time 
ha  aupported  biroself  by  eoneeling  tbe  praia.  and  by  other 
liferarv  laboors,  among  whieb  Was  the  publication  of  an 
impr  ved  ediiinn  of  Pirkbeimer's  translation  of  Ptolemy's 
G(  o^Tiphy,  wbieb  apponred  in  the  year  1 535.  On  leaving 
I.\on  he  visited  Pan*,  where  he  took  the  degree  of  M  .\  , 
and  a/terwania  of  doctor  of  medictiMi.  Ue  was  likewise  j 
a  pidbMor  aftbatwifwai^.  anddalifand  laoMwaal 


on  tbe  mathematics.  He  was  in  Pans  in  15."^:.  In  which 
year  he  published  an  essay  on  «yrup».  the  onl\  no  dr  work 
tliat  he  wrote,  but  his  un^^overiuible  leiuper  ii;\.i'ah1  bim  m 
dt.tpute^  wilii  lite  tucdicat  furuUy,  which  cusupvii^d  lum  I' 
leave  the  cily.  It  is  mnst  likely  that  lie  ai^aiu  returned  )«. 
Lyon,  fur  in  1640  we  find  mentiOB  of  bim  as  praotiainf  m- 
di'cine.  in  tho  immadiala  neiehlNMirboo<l.  at  the  village  <■? 
Cbarlien.  Uia  attampt  to  obtain  practice  there  aoama  le 
bava  been  nntoecetsful,  and  takimt  up  his  abode  once  ntcer 
in  Lyon,  he  su)iportu<I  lumself  by  correcting  the  press  for  Uis 
Frrllons,  the  printeiiu  lie  likewise  superintended  a  nrw 
•  ;i  of  the  Uible.  which  was  published  in  I  j  iJ.  ir.  l  i]u 
nole»  which  he  added  afforded  materials  to  streufjllurn  tlit 
cbarg<!  of  iioresv  afierwards  hrouyhl  against  lum 

In  the  year  1543.  Pierre  Palmier,  archbiithop  of  Vionn* 
in  Daaphin^,  meeting  with  Senretus  at  Lyon,  induced  inoi 
to  return  with  him  to  hia  see.  Scrvatua  devoted  biniaelf 
to  the  practioa  of  me^ne  fn  tbia  plaoa,  whaia  \»  f- 
maiaad  until  bit  trial  lor  beicqr  ten  yean  afterwevda 
Theology  however  was  still  a  fiiTourite  pursuit  with 
and  for  many  years  he  carried  on  a  controversial  correip-.ti- 
denco  witl)  (Jals  in,  in  the  course  of  which  he  ««ni  bins  » 
portion  of  a  mutuiscnpl  containing  many  <>f  the   .r  .: 
which  subsequently  appeared  in  his  '  Cbristianismi  He*:.- 
tutio.'   Their  private  correspondence,  never  very  friendly, 
degenerated  by  degrees  into  qnarrelling.  and  at  \mKih  uu« 
scurrility  {  and  Sarvataa  having  replied  to  a  violent  letier  of 
Calvin  eonoMtttng  Itia  own  fl^ni0Bi»  braandinf  «  liai  of 
what  be  called  amts  and  absnrdttiea  in  Gwvtn'e'lnstitutea. 
the  latter  angrily  broke  ofT  all  commuuirition  with  him. 
In  the  same  year,  l.'>4fi,  t'aKiu  wrote  1l>  K;>rti  ai.d  \'irvv 
saying,  that  if  ever  Servetus  i  amc  to  Geutva.  he  would  take 
care  that  he  should  nut  escape  ui  safely,    lie  is  state^l  b) 
Bolsec  even  to  have  denounced  Serretus  to  Cardinal  Tuur- 
non  as  a  heretic ;  and  tbe  same  authority  adds  that  tlie  car- 
dinal laughed  heartily  at  one  heretic  accusing  another. 

Serretus  in  a  letter  to  one  of  hia  friends,  bad  eaaiwsasri 
the  presentiment  that  he  should  anffer  death  for  nia  opi- 
nions ;  and  he  did  not  publish  the '  Christianismi  RcstiSntu' 
without  taking  every  precaution  to  conceal  the  fact  of  lt» 
being  the  autU'ir.  He  had  etuleavoured  to  get  the  we, > 
publi«he<l  Bt  Hasle.  but  no  bookseller  would  undertake  il:< 
dancerous  engagement,  and  he  eventually  had  it  punted  jj 
Vionno  in  1553.  but  witltout  hia  own  name  or  ihal  of  :1>^ 
printer,  or  even  the  dale,  or  name  of  tho  place. 

The  work  caused  a  great  sensation ;  but  the  author  w«nU 
have  remained  unknown,  bi^  not  Calvin  recognised  in  thr 
style,  and  in  the  abuse  of  himself,  tho  hand  of  SacvMlM. 
Ho  immediately  procured  one  William  Trie,  a  dtiacn  of 
Lyon,  but  a  recent  convert  to  tl>e  reformed  n'l  c  on.  anc 
then  resident  at  Geneva,  to  write  letters  t  >  the  uuthociiiM 
of  the  former  city,  containing  many  senous  imputatiofi* 
against  Serveius,  and  charging  bim  with  having  written  lu 
•Christianismi  Restitutio.'  The  archbishop  of  Lyon.  Car- 
dinal Tournon,  wliose  diocese,  from  ita  proximity  to  Qmtf*. 
wax  peculiarly  exposed  to  the  iofluenee  of  htntf»  U9  MOnw 
reenived  this  intMligence  than  he  wrata  la  urn  §fmimu 
ffeneml  of  Daaphin».  acquainting  him  with  what  he  bad 
heard  concernincr  Sorvetus.  In  eon>.eriiif»ncr  of  the  su»f  i- 
cion  thus  tbi<>wn  upon  him,  Berveiu«  was  arrested  and  tm 
prisoned,  hui  he  would  in  all  nrnh  ibility  have  been  arquiti>> I 
for  want  of  erideiice  against  mm.  had  not  Calvin.  ibrouirL 
tho  medium  of  Trie,  forwarded  to  tho  Inquisition  at  Vienn' 
a  portion  of  manuscript  and  several  private  letters  vtb*^ 
lie  bad  received  from  Serveto«.  Mr.  Sootu  in  his  '  H.» 
tory  of  Oalvin  and  the  Swim  Reformation.'  Leodan.  lasi 
chap,  xi.,  andaavoara  lo  extenuate  the  guilt  of  tbe  refginwv 
and  denies  that  these  letters  were  pruduced  on  the  tr.al 
That  in  this  however,  as  in  ftome  other  of  his  statvinciu.s 
Mr.  Scott  is  mistaken,  appears  (i  iiu  the  fac:  tlinr  lu  tbe 
demnation  of  Scrvctus  by  the  Inqm&iiujn  of  Vwnnc. '  letten 
and  vv  i  itinga  addremad  to  Mr.  J.  Oalvin*  ara  aspeciait>  aM» 

tinned. 

Serveius  escaped  from  prison,  where  he  had  not  ban 
strictly  guarded,  but  was  burnt  in  effigy  at  Vienna,  est  Jm 
1 7.  1 553.  Ho  fled  to  Geneva,  in  wl^b  mwn  ha  Ium  b» 
self  cleaely  concealed,  but  was  arretted,  th rough  OUr,*'* 
inHoenee,  on  the  day  belbre  that  on  which  lie  wa«  ahmn 
start  for  Ztirich  on  his  way  to  Italy.    He  wn*  arretted  nn 
trary  to  law.  the  ciiy  of  Geneva  having  ii  '  a  i-honir  «vr 
hiin.  "ho  was  meiely  ji-uriieving  throuiih  il  :  «  Ik-o  -n  rr^ 
son,  he  was  treated  with  the  greatest  cruelty ;  atid  be  9m 
tianiad  the  niiinaaaa  cf  cannaak  Hiapttmia  rnpaa^aai* 
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volume  of  Calvin's  *  Institutes,'  in  vhtoh  he  had  made  some 

noma  with  his  own  hand,  were  broueht  in  evidence  against 
haw.  Calvin's  o^ti  servant,  one  La  Fontaine,  appeared 
Hi  tlie  accuser.  C'lilvin  not  carinp  to  submit  to  the  lex 
laliunis  of  Geneva,  winch  inipri!.one']  tlio  accuser  as  well  as 
the  accuied;  though,  indirect  opposition  to  ibis  law,  La 
FanlailM  WW  leleued  tfter  liemg  only  one  day  in  prison. 
S«rveti»  VM  bfoogbt  to  trial  on  August  1^  1663 ;  aud  on 
that  dtay,  and  on  savenl  days  foUoWiag.  be  «a«  esaniiMd 
publicly  before  his  judgOi.  Ollvin  drew  up  the  article*  ef 
xccuMttion,  in  which  the  cdumnies  against  himself  ere 
Lliigeil  lis  part  uf  the  crime  of  Servetus;  and  further  he 
rcMitved  to  himself  the  office  of  disputant  upon  theolo<^iral 
■  abjects  with  the  pri«oiior.  Many  of  the  charges  a^jauist 
hiio  were  fnvolous  aud  vexatious  in  the  extremo,  but  it  is 
eutain  thai  ho  did  not  anticipate  so  severe  a  sentence  as 
wae  uaaaBd  upon  him;  for  when,  on  August  26,  the  vice- 
bailiD  ef  Vienne^  having  eomc  to  Geneva,  requested  that 
Servetus  might  be  gltwo  up  to  him  in  order  to  uadetgo  the 
sciiteucti  passed  upon  him  by  the  Inquisition,  be  tbrew  him- 
self a;  liu-  ft  ei  <if 'lis  ju(1.;es,  bejiging  that  lliey  would  rather 
liV  liiin,  and  pass  on  liim  whatever  seulciicc  they  might 
think  lit. 

On  September  1,  Servetus  was  called!  before  his  judges 
and  ordered  to  be  ready  to  reply  in  wntiny  lo  a  set  of  writ- 
ten charges  which  Calvin  was  instructed  to  draw  up.  On 
Scptciubcr  15  he  wrule  a  touching  letter,  complaining  of 
the  bar»h  treatment  he  bad  undergone,  begging  that  his 
casemi){ht  speedily  be  decided,  since  be  bad  oeen  already 
dpiained  five  woeks  in  prison,  and  appealing  from  the  pri- 
\;tie  iuiiied  ofCiiivin  to  the  decision  of  the  rouiicil  of  two 
hundred.  Thi>  ajipeal  iiowever  was  rejecled,  and  Servelus 
ua»  ruriu!shcil  with  u  copy  of  tlio  charges  iigaint>t  him  drauii 
up  by  Calvin.  To  these  he  sent  in  a  brief  written  answer, 
and  It  dues  not  appear  that  after  September  16  he  defended 
himself  in  open  i°ourl,  whore  he  was  much  inferior  to  Cal- 
vin as  a  disputant.  Calvin's  refutation  of  Servelus's  reply 
^icatly  I'.xasperated  him;  he  did  not  atlemfitany  regular 
answer  to  it.  but  contented  himself  with  adding  a  fiiv  aiOte» 
lu  liie  margin  grossly  abusive  of  Calvin. 

h  was  n  j\v  iccrotly  determined  in  the  council  of  Geneva 
to  put  Stirvctus  to  death,  but  the  matter  being  one  of  great 
importance,  and  Servetus  having  appealed  to  the  judgment 
uf  utherts  it  was  thought  advisable  to  send  copies  of  his 
works  and  of  the  evidence  against  him  to  the  clergy  of  tho 
iour  Protestant  cantona  of  2iirieh,  Basle,  Berne,  and  Schaff- 
haasen.  and  to  ask  their  opinion  concerning  his  guilt. 
Tlicse  letters  were  dispatched  about  the  end  of  September: 
the  reply  from  Ziirich  was  received  on  October  2 ;  tiiat  from 
Basle  and  from  SchafTiuusen  on  October  KS,  and  the  date 
o{  the  arrival  of  the  answer  from  Bern>.  is  not  stated.  They 
ttll  concurred  in  condemning  the  writings  of  Servetus,  but 
(lid  not  rcoommond  that  the  author  should  be  put  to  death, 
though  Calvin  dune  to  pat  that  construction  on  their  re- 
plies. As  aoon  aa  tbeso  atttven  had  anrived,  the  council 
«a*  once  more  convened,  and  aentonoed  Servatut  to  be 
Iramed  to  death  by  a  slow  fire.  Servetus  had  MM  friend  in 
the  council.  Amadous  Gorrius  by  name,  who  in  vain  endea- 
i>uured  to  oh'.ain  a  pardon  for  liini,  or  at  least  lhat  liis  case 
«hould  bo  brought  before  ttie  council  of  two  hundred;  but 
iho  violence  of  Calvin  and  his  part)  prevailed.  CuUnj 
bovvuvur  di<l  attempt  to  obtain  fur  him  the  favour  uf  a  less 
painful  death,  though  without  success.  Accordingly,  on 
October  17.  ISSr),  Servetus  was  brought  to  the  stake,  and 
•ufferiu;:^  aj,e  siute<l  to  have  bean  unusually  severe  and 
pcotraoted.  No  act  of  barbarity  perpetrated  by  the  Ro- 
man Catholics  ever  surpassed  the  burning  of  Servetus,  in 
which  C  itvin  a]i]fear3  to  have  bin-ii  ac'.uaied  li\  (a  ivate  lia- 
Ired  quite  as  niiicli  as  hy  reliL;ioU5  fanaticism,  anil  ui  winch 
be  tilled  all  ilie  palls  of  iiifo.  nier.  prosecutor,  and  judge. 

i  lit-  'ika  of  bcrvelus  have  had  an  adventitious  value 
uupai  ted  to  them  by  their  exiietue  rarity.  With  the  cxccp- 
twn  of  tiio  short  casay  on  Syrups,  published  while  Servetus 
*aa  at  Paris, they  are  tiieologieal  and  metaphysical  treatises 
en  tho  most  abatraae  sul^eeta,  aoch  as  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity.  llfCr.  Ballam  ia  of  opinion  that  the  notions  of  8er- 
T«tus  eolicci  liing  the  Trinitv'  were  not  Arian,  but  rather 
what  aru  callud  Sabellian.  The  '  Restitutio  Christianii-mi ' 
'--•miains  a  passage  which  ha>  led  ^unle  to  say  that  Servetus 
well  nigh  dt!icovered  the  circulation  uf  tlio  bloud,  and  that  i 
consequently  the  merits  of  our  illustrious  countryman 
Harvey  are  small.  Such  however  is  by  no  means  the  case,  t 
BervatnakiMir  thai  the  eeptum  of  the  heart  is  not  patA^  I 


rated, but  that  the  blood  in  the  right  ventricle  communicate* 
with  that  in  the  left  through  the  medium  of  the  pulmonary 
artery,  and  the  circulation  through  the  lunj^s.  Hut  t]iouj;li 
liu  formed  a  perfectly  correct  conception  of  the  pulmonary 
circulation,  he  \*as  quite  ignorant  of  the  greater  circulation, 
or  of  the  exiatence  of  any  means  by  which  blood  from  the 
left  vmCrldB  ie  Mturned  to  the  right ;  nor  does  he  appear  lo 
have  aean  the  neaeasity  for  any  suob  provision. 

The  anthoritieaftom  wldeh  the  above  Life  of  Servetus  has 
been  compiled  arcAllwoerden,  'Historia  Michaelis  SerNcti.' 
Helmstadii.  4to.,  1727;  the  '  Biographic  Uiuvctselk  and 
the  notices  furnished  by  Mr.  Hallam,  in  bis  '  Inlroduction 
to  tho  Litciature  of  F.iivope.'  vol.  i.,  p.  607,  and  vol.  li.,  p. 
10",  The  famous  passage  relating  lo  the  cii Ciilalion  is 
given  entire  byDutcns,  •Origiiie  desD^couvertch  ailribufiea 
aux  Moderne*,'  4to..  London,  1796,  p.  163. 

SERVIA.  a  principality  nevlvooaatituted  auder  an  here- 
ditary prince,  tributary  to  the  Ottoman  snltan,  lint  which 
was  an  integral  part  of  the  Turkish  empire  till  the  begin- 
ning of  the  present  century.  The  boundaries  of  St  rvia  are. 
on  the  north  the  .Austrian  lerniorier^  uf  the  Bannal  and 
Slavonia,  on  the  east  Valachiu  and  Bulgaria,  ou  the  south 
Rumili,  and  on  the  west  Bosnia,  from  which  it  is  separated 
hy  the  Drma,  an  affluent  of  the  Save.  The  length  of  Scrvia 
from  ea.st  lowest  is  about  170  English  miles, and  its  breadth 
about  fill)  miles.  It  lies  entirely  in  the  basin  of  the 
Danube,  which  river  runs  along  its  northern  boundary,  and 
is  joined  by  the  Savei,  wliicb  oividea  Servia  from  AuMtrian 
Slavonia,  and  afterwarda  by  the  Morava,  which  crosses  the 
centre  of  Servia  from  south  lo  north,  receiving  numerous 
atflucnisi  those  on  iis  weatern  or  kfl  bunk  come  from 
the  Mounts  Slalatz,  an  offset  of  the  Dinaric  Alps  which 
divide  the  waters  of  the  Morava  from  those  of  tho  Urina, 
and  ihu.'^e  on  its  eastern  bank  from  the  Bulgarian  mouD« 
tains,  which  are  offset*  of  the  Balkan  range.  Servia  ia  a 
country  of  mountains  and  valley%ia  great  part  covered  with 
antieni  foresta.  The  eountry  ha*  eieelleiit  puturet.  in 
which  are  reared  autoeroua  herd*  of  cattle.  The  population 
of  Servia  is  roughly  reckoned  at  about  half  a  mdlion  of  in- 
habiianis,  who  arc  mostly  of  the  (>reek  or  Eastern  church. 
Tho  Servians  aru  a  buuich  uf  ihe  L'veat  .Slavonian  race,  and 
their  language  is  one  of  the  mo^t  polished  dialects  of  tho 

Slavonian.      [SLAVONIAN   LaNOI  A(;k  A.ND  LiTeRATURK.] 

i'raveUcrs  have  observed  a  resemblaucc  between  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  Scrviana  and  tlie  oative*  of  the  Swlai  high- 
lands. The  country  ia  ia  t  aiate  of  progreaa, 

Tlie  principal  towD*  oF  Servia  are— l,8emaidria.er8aBt 
Andriya,  ailuated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Jes»ava  with  the 
Danube,  a  forttfled  town  with  about  1:!,U00  inhabitants,  and 
the  residence  of  the  archhi^hop-primate  of  Scrvia,  ami  tlie 
place  of  assumbly  of  the  seiia!«;  2,  Bklghaok;  3,  Zabats, 
or  Seliubacz,  near  tho  Save,  a  fortified  town;  4,  Usiczu, 
near  the  holders  of  Bi>snij,  a  town  of  60VU  inhabitants,  car- 
rying on  a  considerable  trade  ;  \'allievo,  a  place  much 
frequented  for  its  markets;  6.  Krogojewalz,  a  small  town 
in  the  centre  of  Servui.  where  a  diet  of  the  rcpresentativea 
of  Saniia  pteclatMed,  to  IWt,  ICilescb  and  bis  heirs  princaa 
of  Servia.  The  anpniav  eenrt  of  justice  of  the  principality 
MU  at  KiagigawatSt  wlihdi  ia  alio  the  oominoD  reaidenee  ef 
the  prince. 

Princo  Milosch  lia.s  opened  a  w.dc  mad  at-rohS  Servia 
from  Nissa  on  the  nuntiers  of  liuuiili  to  UuigruUo. 

The  county  of  Si  rvia  under  the  Roman  eiupire  formed 
the  province  of  Muisia  Superior.  It  was  invaded  by  the 
Goths  under  the  emperor  Valena,  and  some  eantiuries  later 
by  the  Servi,  a  tribe  of  Slavooiaaa.  le  wlwtn  wn  allotted 
some  ground  south  of  the  Danube  by  the  emperor  Leo  VI., 
in  order  to  oppose  thein  to  tlie  Bulgarians,  woo  threatened 
the  very  exi^ience  of  the  empire  in  ihe  tenth  century  oi  our 
mra.  Jly  decrees  tlie  Secviatis  eii.ruaclievl  aUo  upuii  ihe 
territories  of  the  cmpub%  aud  ui  the  twelfth  cciiiury  iho 
emperor  Manuel  Comnenus  was  obliged  to  fight  ai^unist 
them  in  onler  to  check  their  incursions.  During  the  sub- 
sequent decay  of  the  Eastern  empire,  and  its  comjuest  and 
partition  by  the  Latin*,  the  Servians  established  themstlvea 
firmly  in  the  eountiy  of  MoBsia,  forming  an  independent 
priucipaUty  under  a  prince  styled  Despules,  in  the  same 
mauner  as  the  neighbouring  Slavonian  states  of  Bosnia  and 
Croatia.  Murad  1  ,  sullan  of  tlic  Ottomans,  married  a 
I  UttugUlcr  of  ihc  D«a.p  'tes  uf  Serv  la  ;  but  several  years  after, 
ihe  Servians,  Hunganan.s,  and  other  Christian  ii.uiuris  near 
1  the  Danube,  alarmed  at  the  progress  of  the  Turks  iu 
I  Albania,  eoUaeledataige  ferae  mSn  Jmhm,  Devotee  of 
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Servitt,  and  marched  agsinst  Murad,  who  met  tlu'  Christian 
army  in  the  jiluiii  nf  t  tB>>uwa,  near  the  fronlitrs  nf  Albania, 
A.DW  1389t  and  d»rualed  it  with  dreadful  ^l<iii^liier,  but 
wos  himtalf  killed.  Lannu  was  taken  |>ti^Luer  and 
killad  by  the  Turk*  in  iwrnige  for  the  deatii  of  tlwir 
own  sultan.  In  the  ibllowing  eentury  «ultai\  Murad  II., 
uho  liud  luanicd  tlic  lister  nf  0 1'orj^u.  LK'.-poics  of  Sirvia, 
turiK'd  In.t  :iriiis  af;aii\si  Ills  bro;lifr-iu-l;i\v  iibuul  ilic  >far 
\4-i0.  o\iTiiui  Hctvia,  timk  llie  fortress  of  Scmt'inlriii,  \ini\ 
obliged  (reur^e  to  lake  refu|>c  at  Ra;;usa,  fr>'m  wliL'ii'-e 
he  made  hit  way  to  Hungary,  where  he  juiucd  the  gallant 
Hiinnyades,  and  through  hi*  aaiulance  recovered  patt 
«f  hi»  territories.  At  iMt  MDhammed  II .  after  taking  Con- 
•(teoltaople,  finally  conquered  Servia,  which  be  annexed 
to  his  enipin^  wiin  ibe  exception  of  Belgrade,  which  was 
liravi'lv  defended  by  the  Hungarians  under  Hiutnyades, 
and  wa»  only  taken,  in  1522,  by  Solyroan  the  Great  Servia 
continued  a  province  of  tlie  'I'uikisli  etui  "  '  1717,  when 
PrinTO  Eugene,  at  tin-  head  uf  un  i\uslri,.;i  .umy,  took  Bel- 
giarle  and  conquero'l  a  part  of  Servm,  wlm-h  «ns  ei'ileil  by 
Itic  »uUan  tu  Austria  by  the  peace  of  i'a&isarowiu,  171^. 
But  in  the  subiie({ucnt  war  of  1739,  the  Auatrians,  being 
wonted  by  the  Turks,  lo»t  Servia.  and  gave  up  Belgrade 
nUobylfMty.  MubHbI  Laudon  retook  Belgrade  in  |7h^. 
but  Austria  gavo  it  «p  again  to  the  eultan  by  the  peace  of 
Sxislova  in  1791. 

About  the  year  IS04  the  Servians,  availing  themselves  of 
tliO  icvoUuf  Passttun  Oglu,  pasha  of  Widin.  rose  in  arms 
throughout  the  count rj'  against  the  Pone.  Tbo>  ch  ise  for 
their  Iradcr  George  Pelrowitsrb,  »urnauicd  Kaia,  or  ihtj 
'  black,'  a  rountrymuii  \v  hi>.  Imviiif;  taken  a  part  in  a  former 
unsuccessful  insurreciiuii  m  17b;,  had  tied  into  the  Austrian 
territories,  and  stn  ed  m  the  Austrian  army  in  the  campaign 
^  1788*9.  After  the  p«ace  in  1791  Kara  George  had  rc- 
tnmed  to  bWeountry  and  reaumed  bis  profession  of  herds- 
man and  Mttier.  He  tena  atcra  and  taettttrn*  but  cou- 
rageous and  robast.    In  January,  )H06,  two  nunerous 

Tiirki-h  armies,  one  from  Hosiiia  iiniler  Bekir  Pasha,  and 
the  other  frum  Ni>s.a  in  Uiiniih  iiiider  Ibi.ihiin,  pasha  of 
Scutari,  eiitcre<l  Servia.  Kaia  Geuiye  had  no  more  than 
10,000  men,  but  they  uere  dcteniuned,  uud  knew  well  the 
country  atid  the  intricacies  of  its  forests.  Ho  kent  in  check 
both  armies,  and  in  the  month  of  August  defeated  the  Pasha 
of  Bosnia,  and  drove  him  back  across  the  Drina  with  great 
ktd.  He  then  tvraed  rapidly  againat  the  Pai>ha  of  Scutari, 
who  proposed  a  truce.  But  tbe  truce  not  being  ratified  by 
the  I'ortc,  George  surprised  and  took  Belgrade,  except  the 
citadel,  whieh  surrendered  in  I8U7.  Servia  was  now  free 
from  the  'I'urkH.  A  xirt  i>f  nuhtarv  ^oxernment  wa.*  formed, 
consisting  of  thewajvudes,  ur  chief  proiirieior?!  of  the  vanuiis 
district»,  e.ich  of  whom  «a'i  at  tlio  head  of  a  budy  rf  cavalry 
formed  of  his  tenants  and  friends.  Tbe  wavvodes  assembled 
once  a  year,  about  Christmas,  at  Belgrade,  to  deliberate, 
voder  the  presidentship  of  Kara  George,  upon  the  affairs  of 
the  country.  A  eenate  of  twelve  membeiik  one  oieeted  by 
aaeh  diairict  of  Servia,  oonatitated  the  peraiaiMat  oseoutive. 
Mutnal  jealowtiec  and  diMeneione  aeon  broke  out  between 
tlie  principal  wayvixles  and  Kara  George.  Tlie  latter,  in 
order  to  strengthen  h:»  power,  underlixjk  the  invasion  ul 
Bosnia  in  I SUO,  whilst  Russia  was  at  war  with  the  Porte. 
He  proved  unsuccessful,  and  was  obliged  to  retire  into 
Servia,  protected  by  a  diversion  made  by  a  Russian  corps  on 
tbe  side  of  the  Danube.  In  18  lu  be  defeated  Curschid 
Pasha,  who  had  advanced  from  Nl^  :i  \^.L;t  JU.OOO  men,  and 
aeon  alter  be  routed  another  army  ftom  Boania,  and  drove  it 
haek  acioaa  tlie  Drina.  He  availed  bioiMir  of  Ibeee  fae> 
eowa  to  efataiB  from  the  diet  of  1811  more  ample  powers, 
and  a  sort  of  ministry,  which  resided  continually  near  his 
person.  The  Porte  jiroposed  to  acknowletlge  Kara  Geurfe 
as  HospiKlar  of  .Scr\)n,  on  condition  that  the  '1  inks  should 

farrisun  all  the  forues.sts  and  kei'p  the  arsenah  aiid  arms. 
I  was  easy  for  peritons  ae«|uatiiieil  m  tib  Ottuiuau  poliey  to 
foresee  what  would  be  the  results  of  such  an  arrangement. 
The  negotiations  lasted  till  1813,  when  the  news  of  the 
success  of  Napoleon  in  Germany  freed  tbe  Turks  from 
tbe  fear  of  Russia,  and  alimulated  tbem  to  make  a  last 
effort  anuMt  Sertria*  Two  Turktsb  armies  advanced, 
drove  before  tbem  eooie  Servian  corps,  and  carried  several 
strongholds.  Kara  George,  lo»ing  on  a  »uddcn  his  Arin- 
ncss,  u'ossed  the  Danube  ami  td.ik  refuL'e  iii  the  .Austrian 
terrifffries,  uliere  bv  wa^.  cunfiLed  m  a  |.  i;ie»s  in  which  he 
riiid  sdine  vears  afier.     Unueisal  (i;scuurar;eniLiit  foll  iMtil. 

and  the  Turks  occupied  the  whole  country  and  enuted 


Belgrade.  Servia  became  aymii  a  pastlialik.  The  way  odi- 
Milosch  Obicnowilsch  aluiie  ki  |'t  up  lh«  in&ur.et  tiun  abt  u*. 
Jagodtoo,  in  tbe  soutli«rndi»iiici<k,  but  was  at  la»t  obligi^d 
to  accept  the  amnesty  oflcred  by  the  pakha  for  himself  aod 
followen.  Tlie  Turks  however  having  contrived  le  fprt 
into  their  bands  the  leaders  of  this  last  insurrection,  shot  a 

lujliiler  of  them,  re(;ardte«s  uf  the  amne.>t) ,  and  empaled 
ibiriy-&ix  i^f  tbem  at  BLlj;rade,  lu  frwul  uf  the  pa»ha's 
I  alaee,  in  If^i:.  MiIom  Ii  himself  had  the  good  luck  to 
u.>ca|)e;  ite  ran  to  the  mountains,  and  the  insuncctioo 
began  afresh.  Having  assembled  the  Heyduks.  a  kuid  of 
Slavonian  Klephia,  and  tlic  fugitives  and  emiLrnnft  of  tii« 
former  inturiection,  he  attacked  the  kiaya,  or  bewUnctiit  o| 
the  pasba.  who  had  advanced  aninat  him  from  Belgrade  at 
the  head  of  IMOO  men.  The  naya  waa  defeated  with  tbe 
loss  of  his  arldlery  and  baggage.  The  pa«ha  rsme  oat  of 
Btslgradc  with  the  rest  of  his  troops,  and  was  likewise 
feated,  and  obUged  to  retire  to  Kciipn  ni-.ilt  r  an  e>«oi( 
given  hira  Ijy  Milosch.  Cuischid,  pasha  of  Bimuia.  inent 
another  army  under  his  beulenant  All,  w  ho  \>  as  di  fi  ai.  1. 
taken  prisoner,  and  sent  bark  to  his  master  with  picsciiu. 
Milosrh  ufierwards  went  liimself  to  the  camp  of  CuiscbM 
Pasha  to  undertake  negotiations  of  peace.  The  only  article 
upon  which  tbof  eonla  not  agree  was  that  Milosch  wished 
the  Serviana  t9  remain  annra.  to  wUeh  th«  pasha  would 
not  oonsent  When  Miloeeb  rose  to  tnotint  bis  hone,  tho 
pasha's  janizaries  fell  upon  him,  but  AH,  who  had  been  ia 
generously  treated  by  MiIom  h,  intcrpoMd,  n  prcM-nling  that 
iMilosi  li  liad  eome  spontaneously  and  under  a  >afc  conduct, 
wlmdi  ouj;bt  not  lobe  broken.  .Mi  s  Griiiiie>s  faved  MilttwK. 
who  was  allowe<l  lo  de)  art.  The  negoiiaiions  r..niriitn  ;i  , 
Servian  deputies  were  sent  lo  Constantinople,  and  at  last  m 
flrmaun  of  peace  came,  appinnting  another  pasiha  firieodlj 
to  the  Servians.  Belgrade  and  the  otbct  fwrtreasea  were  I* 
remain  in  the  hands  of  the  Turks,  but  the  Serriaoa  tt* 
tamed  the  adminiatraiion  of  the  coimiry,  their  ecBaie,  acd 
they  alone  taxed  themselves. 

.Mi!o-eli  ies!(iU'd  uiih  sjmc  modiflcation  the  etn^stilut' 
esiabli^licd  by  K.ira  (leorge.  He  created  a  pioviiicial  a<iuii- 
iiistiiiiion  ;  every  (b^trict  or  kncf  lui>  its  kucven  or  ciitl  ufli- 
cer.and  every  great  d:vi--on  or  proNuue  iisobar-kncveo, 
all  of  whom  are  paid  b\  the  iie;iM.i\.  Jud.cial  c<iurt>>  are 
established  in  the  various  districts,  and  a  court  of  appeal  »^.u 
at  Kra^ojewala  for  the  wliole  principality.  A  code,  ba*«d 
mainly  on  tbe  French  code^  has  been  conipilcd.  Tbe  clergy 
are  subject  lo  the  same  lavrs  and  amenable  to  tbe  same 

courts  Us  the  laiiy,  and  the\  receive  a  salary  from  the  stale. 
Eleineiilarv  .scljonlii  ba\e  been  esli.b,ished  in  the  tjrKtu 
dl^tnels.  "Every  able-bodied  man  is  a  soldier,  and  ba»  in* 
own  arms.  Belgrade  has  a  ftuiuU  Tnikisb  ^ariisnn,  aitd 
IS  the  residence  of  a  pasha,  who  has  no  dneri  aLil.  intj  in 
the  affairs  of  the  country.  Servia  navs  a  fixed  amount  of 
tribute  to  the  Porle,  which  is  yearly  oelivercd  bv  tbe  prim 
into  the  hands  of  the  pasba.  The  nativea  of  Servm  are 
allowed  to  trade  all  over  the  Ottoman  cmpiro,  when  fkr- 
oishcd  with  Servian  passports.  Socli  ia  the  aetilement  ef 
the  aflairs  of  Servia  since  1830. 

(Balbi;  La  Marline,  VofOgt  en  Orient,  1833;  Pinh. 
Reine  in  Srrvien  in  1829.) 

SKUVILE.  (Law.)  [S^kv.^m.] 

SERViCE,  ilie  name  given  in  English  cathcdr^il  xj  u>ic 
to  the  TV  Dnan  and  Junlate,  the  Mugnijlmt  and  Sum 
Dimiltit,  the  Caniate  Domino  and  Dfui  Misrreatur,  col 
leciively  or  lepuMely ;  and  sometimes  apphed,  very  crro- 
neoosly«  in  our  eanoert  books,  to  the  whole  or  portiow  «C 
tho  mats. 

S£R\1TES.  or  Servants  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  a  reJigiom 
order  first  instituted  in  Tuscany,  ad.  J  J  by  ><\tn  Flo- 
reniine  merchants.  This  order,  ilioi:L,'h  ■.nbjei  ted  ii» 
rule  of  St.  Austin,  was  iuvertbelL'»  em  led  in  cuUiuit  UMrt- 
lion  iif  ihi'  iinrst  holy  widow hoLxl  of  the  blessed  Virgin,  U< 
wliK  b  rca»un  its  monks  wore  a  black  habit,  and  obsettwi 
se\eral  rules  not  practised  in  other  monasteries.  "  nrlirt. 
bishop  of  norence,  having  given  bis  approval  to  the  imlt* 
tuiion  of  this  order,  pope  Clement  VI.  granted  it  a  bwUsf 
conflrmalion  in  1188.  UIMteont  V.  took  measures  to  ab«;dail 
it;  but  dying  before  be  had  completely  effecte<l  his  uttns- 
tions.it  was  again  taken  iin<lei  papal  protection  by  Ilenonus 
IV.  m  1.286.  in  the  fifteenth  century  Martin  V.  and  Ibskt- 
cent  VIll.  dcdaied  that  tbe  Servitea  formed  a  Afhh  mandi 

cant  order. 

Tosvaid  the  cloiie  of  the  si.xteenth  centBIJ  it  was  Ibcwd 
that  Ike  Serviies  had  Allien  off  from  thtir  early  «neta«is 
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an^l  in  1503  the  onlcr  was  ro-ostaWisbed  li  lljk^lMMl 
a  Kienty  in  ibe  liennitancs  of  Mi>nte-ScnalAki''WllilM'u« 
r  t'jniiL'd  brothers  look  ihc  title  oTfifrrMM^jTMldM;  IbU 

oiJvr  rorr  i'^'ien  to  c^isl  in  ll»ly.     ■     '  •  ' 
F«:h.T  I'  Vs  Sarpi,  the  well-known  aulhOT «f lb* *Hillor^ 

of  the  Council  of  Trent.'  wa*  a  Sen  ile. 

(Mosheim,  Kcclfis.  Hitkt  4ta.,  LnwA.  KC),  vol  i..  \>.  fiS.T ; 

Hitt.  det  Orgbtt  MdHgieit^  fix  M.  HmrUn,  8v<k,  Bnix., 

1838.  p.  ur  ns.)  •  •  '  •  - 

SRRVITOR.  rSiTiAR-l 

SE'RVIUS  TU'LUUS,  the  sixth  king  of  Rome.  rcif»nc<l 
from  578  to  531  n.c.  Thu  history  of  his  birth  was  handed 
dottTi  by  tradition  in  three  tliiTcrent  ways.  The  most  mar- 
\illous  anrl  i>robably  the  most  aniienl  leijeml  represents 
him  asth«  son  of  Oi^risia.  a  slave  of  Queen Tanaquil,  and  of 

•  COdiWho  according  to  some  was  Vulcan,  but  mrDrdins;  to 
otneK,  om  of  the  household-gods  of  ihc  royal  fimuly,  (Ovid, 
Ftut..  vL  625.  8m5.  ;  Dionys.,  iv.,  p.  207.  Sjlburg.)  A  fecond 
legend  dcicribes  his  mother  0*  a  skm  of  the  Btnueut  lown 
of  Tarquinil,  nnd  h»  father  as  %  rHftnt  of  tkiquinittt  Prni- 
cus;  and  Servius  hin>self,  according  to  the  .«nnio  account, 
wa*  in  hiH  youth  a  slave.  (C:c.,  Di'  B/jnibl ,  u.  '21.)  1  lie 
'bird  account,  wiiich  however  s<;enis  U>  be  merely  an  arbi- 
trary interpretation  of  the  second,  made  with  the  ititeniion 
of  giving  to  the  Htoi  v  a  somewhat  mure  vrolwbio  appearance, 
represents  Scrvttu  Tuliius  as  the  ion  of  a  nnn  of  tlie  'amo 
name,  who  wm  of  Mjal  descent,  lived  at  Corninuluin,  one 
of  tfaa  Latin  towna.  and  «u  tlain  vfaen  bis  native  place 
va«  taken  by  the  Ronaits.  His  wifa  Oerisia,  then  in  a 
slate  of  pregnancy,  was  conveyed  to  Rotne  and  assigned  to 
t^  jeen  Tanaquil,  who,  considering  her  rank,  soon  restored 
Ikt  to  liberty  and  treated  her  with  gn  at  rc^j.ird.  (I.iv  ,  i. 
•Ty ;  Diony*,,  iv ,  p,  'iOCi.)  Oerisia  w.'s  delivered  of  a  son 
whom  she  c;\l!od  Servuis  Tuliius,  after  the  name  of  her 
hunband.  One  day,  continues  the  siory,  when  lliu  boy  was 
atleep,  bis  head  was  seen  sumunded  with  flames.  The 
<^ueen,  being  inlarmed  of  the  wondrous  sight,  said  that  the 
"-Inld  was  destined  to  do  great  things,  and  forbade  the 
dpinaa  to  be  MUinguished  ^  when  Ibo  child  awoke,  the 
4aiBe  diaappearod.  He  was  henceforth  brought  up  and 
^''lucated  as  the  kinj^'s  own  chil  1.  If  in  the  cour>o  of  hid 
education  he  became,  ivs  Ciclto  suppixesi,  acquainted  with 
the  affivirs  of  Greece,  this  would  in  snme  meaMire  .irc.iunt 
lor  the  auaiogy  between  the  consrtitiiiion  of  S<iloii  nnd  that 

•  hich  Servius  afterwards  gave  to  ttie  Ri)ui;ins.  Tortunc, 
who  bad  so  signally  favoured  Servius  in  his  childhood, 
ojtitinued  harpwtMitj  for  him,  raise<l  him  to  the  hi(;hc.<^t 
hotkiufs  that  nan  can  attain,  and  even  made  him  th«  object 
of  hor  loTO.  (Ovid,  FiiSt^  vi.  d70.  &e.)  He  made  a  gnte- 
ful  return  by  de<Iicating  to  her  a  temple  outside  of  4ha  city. 
fVarro,  De  Ling;.  Lat.,  v.,  p.  56,  ed.  Bipont.) 

When  Servius  Tulluis  had  (jrown  iij)  to  manhood,  hodis- 
tiiit;ui*hed  himself  in  several  battles  ayiiiiist  the  Ktruscans 
ami  Sabines,  and  he  was  also  a  useful  counsellor  ui  the 
■".tfairs  of  the  administration.  Itie  king  not  only  rewarded 
ill*  services  with  the  hand  of  one  of  hi*  daughters,  but  in 
iiu  (lid  ago  frequently  entrusted  him  with  the  management 
<'l  bis  private  as  well  as  public  alTairs,  and  in  the  dis- 
chatge  of  tliesoduliaa  Sanrins  evinced  such  wisdom  and  j  ns- 
fi(v.  that  he  aaon  boeamo  the  Ikvourito  of  the  people. 
Whi  n  the  king  was  murdered  by  the  sons  of  Ancus  Mar- 
fjii,,  and  Tanaqiiil  concealed  his  death  from  the  people,  they 
Willingly  submitted  to  the  n-(;e;icy  of  Servius,  whr>m  the 
king  wa»  said  to  h;ivi-  apfhiuited  to  govern  in  his  sJead  until 
I  s  recovery,  which  |ira!iiibly  means  that  he  w,is  appmiited 
'  usioa  nrbi<«  (priefectus  urbi)  in  wltich  capacity  iit)  had  a 
ri  j;hl  to  hold  the  comilia  for  a  new  election,  as  he  afterwards 
•hd  ipaputim  mn$uluit  da  te).  Wlien  the  death  of  the 
binf  beeama  known,  Servius  was,  as  \Jnj  (i.  4l>  su)$. 
made  king  hf  the  senate,  but  without  a  decree  of  the 
i  'lp  ilut  ;  but  a««ordmg.to  Cieero  and  Dionyeiua  (tv..  p. 

lie  fmiiul  his  chiLf  suiiport  in  the  populus,  who  gave 
hiui  the  itii[i<  r[uin  by  a  lex  curiata.  The  sons  of  Ar.cus 
Mircius.  seem;;  tt-.eir  hupes  frusiralcd,  wotit  into  exile,  an'l 
S-rviiiu  Tullui)!.  to  prevent  any  hostile  fL-t-hnc;  on  the  jurt  of 
l.>ioiu»  und  Aruns  Tarquioius,  the  son*  of  his  pii  iK  te--*or, 
g■«^e  tbcin  his  two  daughters  in  marriage.  The  inconsi'st-' 
ency  of  this  part  of  the  legend  with  cbf«nolagy  baa  been 
peiatcd  out  by  Niebuhr. 

After  Servius  bad  thoaaalabKBhcd  himself  on  the  throne, 
he  made  a  succo.'>«ful  war  anintt  the  Veientinea  and  tMne 
other  Etruscan  towns,  whteh  DionjaiiM  reprasenta  aa  a  war 
with  all  Etruria.  This  is  the  only  war  wbidi  ia  caid  to  have 
P.  C»  No.  U31. 
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I  Mfiutied  during  his  reign,  which,  like  that  of  Nutnn  Poni- 
]iQilM.  W«s  !>  reiirn  of  peace.  The  nio.st  tiienioraijle  events 
of  the  reiijn  of  Servius  Tullins  arc  hi.s  fortifK-ation  and  e  x- 
tension of  Iho  city  [lloMK,  vol.  XX..  p.  100,  Sci  ],  .unl  the 
new  constitution  which  ho  is  said  to  have  i:iven  to  the 
Roman  state.  Sereral  of  the  L.ntin  towns  :dready  lu  lnnjjcd 
to  Ktraiei  and  had  grown  up  with  it  into  tine  luilniii,  .Tiid 
this  nation  wae  leu;ued  with  the  other  independent  Latin*. 
Servius  eH^eted  a  Jbdenl  union  amdiig  these  tntiena,  and 
induced  tlw  Latins,  who  had  hitherto  held  their  ^jeiieral 
niceti[i{,'s  a*  the  fbtiiilain  of  I'erentiiia,  to  build  at  Rintie,  on 
llie  AMMitiiie,  a  temple  of  l>i3n;i,Qs  the  coiiiinon  picper;y  of 
the  Latins  and  Romans.  The  Lvtms  nj.'reed.  aii<l  tins  was 
on  their  pint  a  tacit  ui  ktiuv\ Icdijement  oi  the  Mipicmaf)  of 
Rome.  (I. IV.,  i..  jj;  Dtonys.,  iv ,  p.  230.;  The  Sabines 
appear  to  h,ive  likewise  beeit  included  in  this eonftdera^, 
and  to  have  joined  the  Latins  and  Romans  in  the  wordtip 
at  the  eoanioti  sanctuMry  of  Diana;  fiw  the  stor}-  is,  thntn 
Sabine  attempted  to  gain  the  supremaqp  for  his  own  nation : 
he  poesesMtd  among  nis  cattle  a  cow  of  extrttordinsry  riaei. 
an(f  the  soothsayers  declared  t!uit  ihi!  -j;uVfriuiietii  slujuld 
belong  to  that  miliou  wliose  ritizioi  shuuM  s:icnf:ce  this 
cow  to  Diuna  on  the  .Avciiime,  lie  thcrcfDie  I'l'ik  the 
aiiiin.il  at  an  opporluin;  li-iic  lo  Kojul'.  15, it  ilie  Riiinan 
pM(?st,  who  had  hoc  u  iiiroi  niL'<l  of  toe  prip;ilu;cv,  reprniKitulcd 
the  Sni'i  tor  aiiempung  to  inruliLO  v  ;i  li  ui;i.  k'aii  haiuls, 
and  b  ide  liira  go  down  to  the  Tiber  and  wash  them.  The 
Sabine  obeyed,  and  the  Roman  in  the  meanwhile  •acrifleed 
the  cow  to  Diaiub  According  to  Liw  it  was  not  until  tbia 
time  that  the  popoliu  uttanimoualy  dcdaied  Setviua  their 
king. 

Bill  nllhouch  Servhis  was  the  favourite  of  the  pi  iplc,  a 
storm  w  ;<!  gathering  over  his  head,  which  iiUiniate?y  tei  mi- 
nuted his  life  in  the  tra^ju-  i:i,in:ior  so  inimitably  ciL  .cnbtd 
by  Livy  (I.  47).  Lucius  Tarquinius,  the  son  ofTar(|umtua 
rriscus,  had  never  given  up  the  hope  of  occupying  the 
throne  of  hii  father ;  and  stimulated  by  Tullis.  the  wife  of 
his  brother  Aruns.  he  agreed  with  her  to  murder  hiswiJb 
and  his  brother,  and  to  unite  himself  with  her,  tint  ibus 
they  tnight  be  able  the  more  energetically  lo  proneeoto  their 
ambitious  and  criminal  d*  s  gi.s.  L  u  us,  m  w  ur.  ud  on  by 
his  unnatural  wife,  one  da\  ;ippcaied  m  iliu  sci.atu  with  the 
b:idf,'es  of  royalty.  As  seon  as  the  a-ed  kiii:;  h-j.uii  i>f  the 
rebellious  not,  be  hastened  tu  the  run:i.  aud  rebuked  tho 
traitor,  but  he  was  th-ou  ii  down  the  siutic  steps  of  the  cuiia, 
and  on  Ins  way'  home  be  was  murdered  by  the  servants  of  bis 
son  in-law.  Hi«  body  was  left  lying  in  its  blood.  Tullia.  the 
wife  of  Lucius,  anxious  to  learn  the  issue  of  bis  undertaking, 
rode  in  her  chariot  to  the  curia;  but  her  more  then  brutal 
jtqr  at  hia  succna  Induced  even  Taniuin  to  send  her  home. 
On  her  way  thither  she  found  the  corpse  of  her  father,  and 
ordered  her  servant  to  drive  over  it.  Ti;e  l  Uo  e  wIomc  this 
look  place  was  ever  after  termed  the  Vicus  Sceleratus 
(Ovid,  Fa^t.,  vi.  598;  Dionya..  iv.,  p.  S42;  Varro.  Deling* 

Lai ,  IV.,  p.  44.) 

.Such  are  the  legends  which  were  curi'ent  among  the  Ro- 
mans about  Servius  Tullins ;  and  although  they  hiay  be 
b.i-('d  on  some  historical  groundwork,  yet  in  the  form  in 
which  they  are  handed  down  th^  are  little  more  than 
Action.  The  existence  of  a  king,  Servius  Tullluo,  cannot 
however  be  denied.  The  Etruscan  traditions,  as  wo  learti 
from  an  antietit  inseri|>tion  (ap.  Gruter,  p  un.)  which  con- 
t:iiried  a  '-])ccp!i  ofthe  ein]"-ror  Claudius,  gta'i  d  (ha;  Si  ;  \  ius. 
'iri'^iuaD)  ciilk-d  by  the  KtrnsiMii  name  <  f  M astai na,  was  a 
follower  of  (,'ifles  V'lvenna  ;  and  that  alicr  being  ovcr- 
wlitliued  by  disa5ier»,  he  quitted  Ktruria  wuli  (he  remains 
of  the  army  of  Cwles,  and  went  to  Rome,  where  he  occupied 
the  Ceelian  hill,  and  afterwards  obtained  the  kingly  power. 
(See  Niebuhr,  Hitt.  J7ani«,  i,  n.  381,  frc^  But  it  is  not 
improbable  that  this  version  ofthe  story  merely  aroso  frcn 
the  cireumttance  of  Servius  being  received  at  Rome  among 
the  Luceres  or  Etruscans  (Giitthng,  Getch.  d.  Ii'"rn.  V;,; 
p.  '231),  for  two  other  legeiid.s  tlescribc  him  as  a  Laiui ,  and 
the  whole  spirit  of  his  leg:>lation  sceniH  to  warrant  the  con- 
clusi.iii  that  the  man  who  tlcvisefl  the  <'  uislilulion  ascribed 
to  hiiii  could  not  have  been  iiu  Klrii^cun,  tint  must  liovc  been 
a  I..ntin.  How  much  i  f  )Im>  ir,i;'ic  siory  of  his  death  may  be 
historical  cannot  be  decided,  nur  is  a  of  LM'^ii  importance. 
This  however  seems  to  be  clear,  that  at  (bo  end  ofthe  career 
of  Servins  a  counter-revolution  took  phioe,  which  fruslralvd 
all  the  bimefieial  workings  of  his  new  constitution,  and 
ahowcd  its  frnita  in  the  tvranntcat  nile  of  his  !tupce!ssor. 
The  constitntioa  of  Smina  Tull  is  w  s  i.i  .m.vs  toaked 
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upon  by  tbc  Romans  as  the  basi«  of  thair  civil  and  political 
institutions;  and  ihtru  is  no  doubt  thai  io  aubsequeat  agt's 
iBUcb  more  was  aUnbuteJ  to  bim  than  he  actually  did.  and 
tliat  the  plebeians  in  particular  considered  kim  a»  tlit*  gi'cat 
protootor  of  ttwir  order,  wbo  bad  granted  lh«m  alin  isi  nil  j 
tlM  rigbli  vhidi  tbey  afierwards  regained  one  bvone  iniliuir 
«D«Mriid  ttragBiM  viih  tbe  patricians.  What  Servius 
Mtoally  did  Ibr  tM  BoortW  baa  been  the  subject  of  much 
discuMion  atnong  the  continraUkl  acbolMB  ever  the 
time  that  Nu  buhr'a  work  appeared.  We  ibeUiHiljp  ghre  a 
sketch  of  the  constitution  oiSgrviuA,  and  rate  enrmders 
to  the  boat  modiTn  woi     on  llic  subject. 

Survius  is  said  to  have  commtMHid  his  legislation  by 
dividing  the  public  land  wbidi  wa«  tak«u  from  the  Latins 
among  ihoae  ritil^f  (of  course  plebeians)  who,  owing  tu 
tbeir  nanttf*  were  eompelled  to  work  for  wages ;  and  by 
fiBTnitjnffiag^  tbioiisb  tbe  Com  ilia  Curiala.  about  fifty  laws 
relating  Io  OODllMli  Md  uvuriee  iftiim  eapaXXttcrucot  Mi 
w*pl  riv  iiutmiirmv:  tKoiiyi..  iv..  O.  SIS),  wfaiob  Vere  pro- 
bably inteii : !  to  rou;u1atc  the  reiatioM  betveea  the  two 
estates.  Ul  Lvided  tlie  city,  with  the  eXollUKMl  of  theCapi- 
loline  and  Aventme,  into  four  n-M  [is,  three  of  which  an- 
swered Io  the  three  oriiij^inal  lownalups  or  tribes  of  which 
Rome  oonsisted.  All  the  phbeians  who  divtll.'d  m  any  of 
these  rai^ioiia  formed  a  Iribus;  an  that  all  lUu  pk-beiau*  of 
the  city  were  divided  into  four  local  tribes  (iribus  urbanjo). 
Tbeir  oeiMe vere TribuaSuburana,  Palatina,  E^^quilina,  and 
OolliM;  eod  tbeee  tribea  continued  tetbe  time  of  Augustus. 
The  plebeians  wboinbehtled  tbe  ooeltfty  around  and  aubject 
to  Rome,  were  divided  into  twentT^aix  local  liibee  (tribuarus- 
ticw).  w  hu-h  are  sometimes  also  called  re^i  .ni.  This  divi- 
sion of  the  country  plebeians  is  not  nn:iiiioiied  by  Liv}'  at 
all  ;  and  Diuny>iu»  found  different  and  coiiir.nhcloiy  ac- 
cuunta  of  tl,  but  be  preferred  the  statement  of  Fab, us  i'lCior, 
who  mentioned  the  twenty-six  rustic  tribes.  The  sulijeci  liow- 
ever  mitjht  still  seem  to  be  involved  lu  dithcuitics,  >nai>much 
as  Ltvy  (11.  16)  states  that,  in  tbe  year  495  B.Q.,  tbe  whole 
number  of  toibea  was  ealj  tweotyHNia.  Thia  difficulty  how- 
ever la  removed  bj  tbe  plauaible  oomeeture  of  Niebuhr 
(L.  p.  416,  &c.)^lluit  in  the  war  against  Porsenna  Rome  lost 
a  third  of  its  territory — that  is,  tea  re^jions  or  tribea ;  n  that 
there  reniaiiied  only  twenty,  to  which,  after  the  immiL;r;iiiuii 
of  the  ^eiih  Claudia  with  its  numerous  clients,  tbe  IweiUy- 
finit  tribe  (inbu.s  Cluudia,  ufierwards  tribus  Crustumina)  wai 
added.  Tbe  nameb  of  iliu  bixtean  rustic  tribes  which  con- 
tinued to  exist  afiur  the  war  with  Poraenna  are:  tribus 
iBmilia,  Camilia,  Cluentia.  Cornelia,  Fabia,  Galena,  Hora- 
tia,  Lsroonia,  Menenia,  Papiria.  Pullia  or  Pubhlia,  Pupiuia, 
Somilia,  Seigia.  Veturiotaiid  VoUioia.  (Niebubr.  L,  p.  419 ; 
GBttlinff.  p.  238.)  To  tbew  ware  added,  to  387  BXw  the 
tribu»  Stcllatini^  Troracntina,  Sabatina,  and  Arniensis:  in 
iiiit  u.c  ,  the  tnbu.t  h)>:a|iiiai  in  3 IS  B.C.,  the  tribus  Ufen- 
tina  an<l  Kalerina  ;  in  JUl  u.c,  the  tribus  Teronttiui  and 
Ani«nsLs;  and  lastly,  iti  241  B.C.,  Uie  tribuii  Ve'iiiu  and 
Quiniia.  The  number  of  tribes  thus  amounted  to  thirty  fi\>e, 
and  it  was  never  increased.  Tbe  number  of  thirty  tribe:* 
illumed  by  Servius  Tullius  waa  equal  to  that  of  the  patri- 
eian  curiae;  both  divisioos  however  exiated  iode^dent  of 
eecb  olber,  die  one  oompreheuding  only  tbe  paindaoa,  ami 
tbe  other  tbe  ^beiaoa.  Tbe  dienu  were  probably  not  con- 
tained in  the  Servian  tribea.  (Niebuhr,  i..  p  421 ;  Walter, 
Geteh.  d.  Rom  ' /  ,  p.  3o,  note  a.)  Gotthng  (p.  J.!'') 
ftwume*  iheconiiai},  i>ut  his  ar;;umunts  are  uoiconvuuirih'. 
Tliu  divisiuii  of  the  plebeians  into  a  number  ot  luciil  iribes 
vta»  tiolhiug  beyond  a  regular  urganiaation  of  the  body  ol 
the  plebes,  of  which  they  had  indeed  been  in  need;  but  it 
did  not  confer  aay  other  lights  upon  ibem  than  what  they 
possessed  biJbre.  At  tbe  bead  of  each  tribe,  in  the  city  as 
well  as  in  the  oouMiy,  Via$  a  tribuoe  (^e^ipvec))  wbo  was  I 
ap;K>iuted  by  tbe  membem  ef  hi*  He  bad  to  keep  a 

register  of  all  his  tribeameikandbe  levied  the  troops  and 
taxes  in  his  tribe.  The  plebeiaiu  now  held  their  own  meet- 
ings according  to  their  tribes,  as  the  patricians  held  iheiis 
according  to  tnoir  curiae.  Tbe  tribes  had  also  ihctr  common 
festivals :  those  of  the  city  were  called  tbe  CottpitaUAt  and 
those  of  the  country  the  Paganalia. 

Tbe  first  step  by  wbich  Ser>-ius  promoted  the  liberty  of 
tbe  people  was  the  tnatituttOD  ofjudKea  for  private  actions, 
vhjdi  uad  (brmerljr  been  part  of  tbe  jariidioUoD  of  the 
luB|k  (Dteofa,  IT,  p.  &c.)  Theae  judicoa  were, 
aenording  to  tbe  snppoution  of  Niebubr  (i.,  p.  426 ;  cump. 
notiling,  p.  L'4  1,  .V  I,  the  court  of  the  Centumviri,  for 
which  three  mciubcis  were  chosen  ttQfa  every  tribe.  The 


number  of  the  eomt  b««««*r  would  tben  be  enly  miusiy . 
Rut  see  DM*  qfOntk  «mI  Somm  AnUq^wtdm  'GeatMUp 

vin.' 

Hut  the  chief  i)art  of  tha Servian ojiissh in wj»  h  s  cen- 
!>us,  according  to  which  be  divided  the  whuLe  UmI)  oi  Ruuisn 
citizens,  both  the  patricians,  with  their  clients,  and  lUv  ple- 
beians, into  five  elaMea.    The  first  claM  comprised  tbo»e 
whoso  properly  amounted  to  at  least  luO.t^OO,  it,  aerordin;^ 
to  ulbcra.  at  least  to  1 1  U.UOO,  I  -20,000, or  18A.«0a  iAa.] 
(Liv..  i.  43  ;   Dionvs..  iv.,  p.  221 ;  Ptu.,  BiH.  Hai^  XXIIIL 
13 ;  Gellius,  vii.  13 ;  Cio..  De  HepubL.  ii.  n.)   The  second 
class  included  those  wbo  had  at  least  76,000  as»«a ;  lbs 
third,  ihose  who  had  at  least  50,000;  the  f.iurili  cUsv.  tt.u»* 
who  had  at  least  25,000;  and  the  fifth  clas>.  tlu.sc  uliu  had 
at  least  r2,500.  ur.  aorordin^;  to  Livy,  ll.Ono  u»t».  Hit; 
members  of  each  of  ihe»e  classes  were  divided  tntn  juniuict, 
ernen  from  bwumeen  to  forty-five  yean  old  ;  and  seuiores, 
or  meu  bow  forty- five  to  sixty  years.   The  iatier.  tbov^ 
they  bad  atill  to  perform  military  service,  remained  el  Rome 
for  the  proteetioo  of  tbe  eity ;  wbik  tbe  former  went  out 
into  the  flehl,  and  ecrved  in  the  regular  armies.    All  bad, 
Bccordiiii.'  ;  1  ilii  r  hiHlier  or  lower  ^i  ri-  .?   to  etjuip  them- 
selves wiia  u  uiore  or  ius*  complete  »uu  of  ijjm,j«ir.  •■Ml 
public  burdens  for  tbe  maintenance  of  the  slate  and  the 
uriuMw  werta  distributed  among  these  classes,  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  tbe  heavieat  duties  fell  upon  the  wealihtesL,  wbu 
liad  at  the  same  time  practically  the  greatest  influence  in 
public  affairs.    All  Romans  whose  properly  did  not  cume 
up  to  that  of  tbe  iftb  ebiea  were  bepi  apart  mm  tbe  claatoa. 
Dionysiua  indeed  aaya  that  tbey  were  formed  into  a  aeparate 
clas-t.   Tbey  were  Iiowi  ver  subdivided  into  capite  ccnsi  and 
proletarii ;  among  the  for (uer  were  rerkuiusd  ,/tU  those  vnhv 
piL-'sessed  no  more  than  375asae8t  and  among  (he  latter  those 
who  poMosaed  from  375  to  1500  assea.  Tbeae  two  divi»iob* 
were  exempt  from  the  tnbuium,  and,  wuh  tew  exceplioita 
also  from  servtoe  in  the  army ;  but  they  bad  to  |iay  a  hvau 
tax.    It  IS  a  very  ingenious  supposition  of  Ni«buhr, 
all  tlioao  wbo  poHOMed  more  tbau  1699  awte.  but  leea  ibait 
the  ceneut  of  tbe  fifUi  e)BH»  Ibrmed  tbe  aocenti  and  ttfab 
in  the  Roman  army,  that  is,  a  class  of  retcrvea  who  ««m 
into  the  field  without  arin«,  and  stepped  into  the  plact:«  ol 
those  who  had  fallen,  wh       i  [ijoor  ihcy  ;iU->  ti.^  k.  \ii 
the  citizens  who  were  cuuipi  isc'd  m  the  cta»»e*  weie  caiW4 
assidui  or  locupletes,  in  conlradislinclioo  to  tbo  teal.  (Ge« 
De  RepubL.  ii.  22;  (^llius,  xvi.  10.) 

After  the  taxation  and  the  mihlary  dutieiaf  Uw  !!«■■>• 
were  thus  regulated  by  the  census,  Sorvini  proceeded  m 
determine  their  riKhts  by  tbc  same atandard.  rer  tbia  pvr^ 
pose  he  subdivided  each  of  the  five  el8s»es  into  centunes, 
esch  of  wbieh  waa  to  bave  a  vote(suflragium)  in  ttie  ^i«:ai 
national  as-emljl-.  vili  I  tfiev  were  to  form  cotiut.i  cento- 
riala,  or  coniitiulu-  Ui.ii.iiiui» :.  Tiie  number  of  ceuturics 
bosvever  was  not  the  suine  m  all  classes.:  the  fir>t  ria*a, 
tlutu^'h  the  smallest  lu  nuiubeni,  receive<i  the  t^iciilcst  nuia- 
ber  of  centuries  or  suffrages,  in  order  that  thoie  who  bad  bj 
bear  the  heaviest  burdens  might  also  have  tbc  greatest  la- 
tluence  in  public  affaira.  Tbe  first  elass  was  thus  dividol 
into  eighty  <«nturiea;  4be  aeooodf  tbifd,aiid  fiMutb  rlata 
into  twenty  oenturiea  eaeb;  and  tbe  trtb  elaaa  into  ibitty 
centune».  The  whole  number  of  centuries  thuH  amounted 
tu  one  hundred  and  seventy.  This  division  was  osde  with 
a  view  to  foim  t!»e  Roman  army,  and  the  whole  number  of 
centuries  icpn-senled  the  Roiuau  ciiiiCtiusai  a  iuilitsr>  body 
Hence  half  ihe  number  of  centuries  in  each  class  cunsi»ief? 
of  tbe  seniorcs.  and  half  of  the  junioies.  The  Mii:on», 
though  fewer  in  numbers,  had  thue  equal  liitluctjcv  with 
the  junioreik  M  that  all  poliuoal  power  wm  disuibuled  uttk 
a  due  regard  l»  age  aa  well  aa  to  pn^Mrty.  (Odliui,  v*. 
27.)  But  to  tbeeu  one  hundred  and  aeventy  oenlurie«.  fht 
other*  were  added,  independent  of  tbe  census,  partly  to  gi*e 
ilii'in  a rompcnsati- in  fur  theuctive  part  wh^ch  their  membe.~> 
tuvjk  111  ihe  army  ;  parti),  perhaps,  that  tbey  might  b«r  lie 
means  of  formiii^^  a  majoiuy  in  cases  where  opin  .jUs  wct 
equally  divided  belweeu  the  senion^  and  jiuwores.  T^ 
first  two  additional  centuries  were  the  centuriir  fsbrona^ 
which  Livy  deeehbeeaa  being  assigned  to  tbe  eighty  ea» 
turies  of  tbo'dnt  clBm»  and  IXonysius  as  belonging  to  thee* 
of  the  aecottd  etaii.  Otoaiu  tmtm  tbe  fcbri  to  tbe  ini 
class,  but  only  aa  one  eentory.  llie  difieoKv  erMng  fruiK 
these  different  accounts  maybe  removed  by  the  s>..py-..>Lt 
that  of  the  two  centuries  of  the  fabn,  one  wiu  a?sij;i,e<l  ^ 
each  of  Ihe  first  two  classes;  and  if  tli.s  hUppi>Mlii)n  be  c>lf- 

rcet.  It  M  highly  probable  that  tbe  ibrue  other  »'<«tttmH 
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centurioA,  vie.  xhose  of  the  acccnsi,  cornicincs,  and  litkines 
or  tubirines,  were  likawiM  Mi^iffned  one  to  each  of  the  three 
itft  cUmm.  Oionjntm  sayi  that  the  five  additioaal  cen- 
tum* vert,  like  the  one  bniidNd  end  eeventf  olhen»  divided 
tato  miorea  and  juniont. 

Thete  one  humlred  and  leventjr-Gve  centuries  Ibrmed  the 
viliolo  body  of  infantry  in  the  Roman  arnij.  The  ca^-alry 
^vas  likewise  represented  by  n  number  of  centuries.  Twelve 
.  enluriesof  equite8existe<l  before  the  line  of  Scr\  ius  [Rumf:, 
vol.  XX.,  p.  1043.  and  to  these  he  added  six  new  ones.  Dio- 
nysius  nieaka  as  if  Servias  bad  created  eighteen  new  oen- 
lunM  orequilea;  and  Livy  (provided  the  reading  in  i.  43. 

correct)!  fai|!BttiDg  the  aix  centuries  of  equite*  made  by 
laiquimui  Pmew.  etatae  that  Semue  inade  twelve  new 
etnturiea  in  addition  to  the  exbtinf^  aix.  Tlie  twelve  oen- 
turies  <if  cqmie*  wliii  li  existed  i  rctious  to  the  Icf^islation  of 
Scrvvvis,  bLli)iit;eil  lo  the  paJricians.  and  li;»<l  iheir  digniiy  as 
etjuilcs  iii'k-j.endeiU  of  the  census,  though  tliey  naturally 
belui)|;eU  to  the  wealthiest  class.  The  <tix  new  (H<ntiirie«  of 
Servius  wero  formed  of  the  waalihie»t  pleUMans  vf  ilie  fust 
clasK.  and  were  called  the  sexauffragia,  as  ihey  had  s«x  vote» 
m  the  s^mbly  of  the  centutieaa  (Gottlin^.  p.  253,  &c.) 
Cicero  reckoiu  all  tlie  eighieeQ  eeatoriea  of  equite*  na  be- 
longing to  the  clea*  wlii«b  had  the  highest  censua,  wbemae 
Dionysius  seems  to  distinguish  between  titose  et)uites  who 
bclunsed  to  the  flrat  class,  and  the  patrician  equitcs.  The 
only  distinriinn  between  the?o  two  clu&se*  of  cijuitcs  in  the 
coraitia  ee:itui iiila  was  ibut  tln>  iinincmns  nave  their  vote 
lioloro  the  pliUciun  equites.  We  do  not  know  whether  tiieie 
Hcie  a:iy  other  distinctions.  They  were  however  in  so  far 
p'iieed  un  a  footing  of  equality,  that  all  of  them  received  a 
i»orsc  from  the  alata  (equua  f ubiicua),  or  nooej  to  purciiage 
one.  together  with  an  annual  ram  for  ila  aupport,  waieb  aum 
waa  raised  by  a  tax  on  the  umiiKriad  «ooieii»  iridovMib  Uid 
orphans  (aa  nordearium). 

The  whole  body  of  the  Roman  people  who  perfornipd 
service  in  the  army,  and  had  a  risht  to  vote  m  the  great 
issfinbly,  was  ilius  contained  in  one  hundred  and  nincly- 
lUi^ee  centut)e«,  of  which  one  hundred  and  eighty-one  had 
been  newly  created.    The  eighty  centuries  of  the  first  class, 
together  with  the  ais  aufffacw  of  i>lebeian  eijuite*  and  one 
oentuiy  of  fabri,  IhRDod  m  oeekled  naiority  in  the  oomitia 
eeatttri«ta»  Ibc  tb«r  aiBoanted  to  eigoty-aeven  centuries ; 
*heraB«  all  the  other  elasses  together  had  only  eighty-four 
centuries.     TIio  votes  in  the  s:reat  comitia,  which  weru 
always  held  in  the  Campus  Martius,  were  first  given  by  the 
twilvc  eenturies  uf  patnciaii  e<|uitcs;    next  came  the  six 
suffrai^ia  of  plebeian  equites :  and  then  the  centuries  uf  the 
ieveral  classes,  beginning  with  those  of  the  first  class.  If 
tlierefore  tiw  equiies  and  the  eenturte*  of  the  first  class 
agraed  among  themselves  in  lh«  eavilii*  aqwetiott  was  de- 
cided ai  one*^  witheat  being  put  to  the  vote  of  the  reoain- 
log  eenturiwi.  The  eenterie*  of  the  last  elaatea  tho*  bad  in 
theory  rqual  ri^hls  in  their  comitia  with  thoso  of  the  first 
class;   btit  practically  they  sicldum  exerciseil  ihese  ngbts, 
as  in  most  caso<>  the  majority  was  tnanifegt.  before  a  question 
came  to  be  i»ut  to  their  vote.   The  comtita  of  the  centuries 
now  received  the  rights  which,  until  then,  had  been  tlic  ex- 
cluatva  |iosaa*sion  of  the  curise.  that  it,  to  deoide  on  peace 
and  war,  to  eleet  the  kings,  and  aobeeqiienllp  the  chief  ma- 
giatralaa  of  the  repiiblioi  end  to  pna  near  ttmar  abolish 
old  OHM.    (Dionftioa.  fr^  p^  SS4.>  Bat  ttiftuaainbUeaof 
the  curia>  still  existed.   New  laws  were  not  often  brought 
befure  the  centuries,  on  account  of  the  firm  adherence  to 
.-tiiticcit  usa^cii:   and  vviiLiiever  they  ware  brought  hcfore 
them,  it  could  only  he  done  ufier  they  had  obtaaifd  the 
<u»nrtiou  ol  ihe  sonuie.    The  election  of  :i  king  was  confined 
to  those  caiididaivi  who  wore  proposed  by  the  senate  through 
an  inierrcx ;  and  such  an  event  could  not  happen  fluently, 
w  the  oUiru  of  tlie  king  «•■  for  lile.  It  wa*  a  further 
check  upon  the  eoedtia  eentnriata,  that  when  a  question 
was  decided  by  them,  it  Btill  required  the  aanotion  of  the 
Camilla  curiala;  to  that  in  point  of  (krt  the  natricians,  in 
tiie  senate  and  ilicir  comitia  curiata,  po**es*cu  n  very  great 
pix'pondoraiicc  over  the  comraonalty.    The  only  advanin^c 
iborefbro  which  Serving  hud  f^wvn  to  tho  plebeiaiiH  was, 
that  the  wealthy  members  of  their  onlei  had  un  opportunity 
of  isewting  the  patricians  on  a  footing  of  equality,  and  tho 
way  to  tbu  honour  waa  of  eonrae  open  to  every  plebeian. 
As  we  arw  not  intbrmed  tiiat  SenriaaJMlina  admitted  any 
of  thit  plebeians  into  thih  lentlii  itaeeut  to  have  been  bit 
ibttfution  to  exclude  them  from  all  ibe  offloea  whieh were  in 
the  aaeloaive  poMMium  of      patneiani.  1km  abovi  at 


the  tame  time  the  improbability  of  the  ttory  according  to 
which  Servius  intended  to  resign  his  royal  dignity,  ai^  to 
appoint  two  consols,  one  of  whom  ahoald  be  a  plebeian. 
Niebabr  I*  inclined  to  think  that  almoet  all  the  right*  whieh 
the  plebeian*  aeqaited  in  the  course  of  time,  had  been  ori- 
srinally  granted  to  them  by  the  constitution  of  Servius  Tul- 
hr.',  id  it  :ir  tbey  bad  been  deprived  of  them  durinp  the 
reigii  ui  1  ijiriiuiniUB  Su^ibii!?.  But  this  theory  seems  to  be 
supported  rather  by  tho  stories  which  in  subsequent  ope^ 
became  current  of  the  good  king  Servius.  than  by  what 
must  be  consiaere<l  as  hiitaiieaHy  established  in  regard  to 
hit  constitution.  Nothing  is  more  natural  than  that  tiw 
benefiu  which  Servius  actually  oonfierred  upon  the  plebeiam 
should  in  aner-time*»  when  tbey  were  abolbhed,  have  been 
greatly  miignified,aa  if  be  had  placed  the  plebes  on  afooting 
of  perfect  equality  with  the  patricians. 

Respecting  the  reign  and  constitution  of  Servius  TuUius, 
the  reader  may,  besides  the  work  of  Niebuhr,  consult 
Huschkc,  Die  Verjautung  dtu  Kotrigi  Serviut  I'uiiitu, 
ah  Gruniifage  zu  einer  Romiachen  Ver/asMungsgttefiiehte 
entwickeit.  Heidelberg,  1 838,  tivo.,  a  work  which  is  more 
ba«ed  on  speculation  than  on  an  accurate  examination  of 
the  antieat  authoritica;  Zumptt  (Mtr  Jbatimmmtg  dm 
XSmifekm  VoUttt  in  CmtmrM  CmriHen,  Berlin,  1837, 
4to.;  Gottling,  Gfiehiehte  dtr  RomiKhim  Staatm.,  p. 
S3(»>267  :  Walter,  Gmrh.  d.  Bom.  R^kU,  p.  29-37 ;  Rubino. 
Uebgr  (le'i  l\tUtni  kf''ii7ii:\saii<r  f/''r  iViw.iKh.  Verf.  bi*  zum 
Hok^  ut'kt  (ler  Jir-f  ti/n'ifi.  \o\.  i.,  Mtirburg,  IJ'.IO,  Rvo. ; 
1 1  ill  iinanii,  Homt^r/iP  Gnnt/fpr/a'fun^,  3oi\u,  \b'S'', 
and,  by  the  same  aiithoi-,  Ur^priiiiffe  dtr  Hmnisdien  f  'er- 
faiiung  dutch  Verglrt'  huui^en  erlautert,  Bonn,  1837,  8vo. 

SE'RVIUS.  MAU'RUS  HONORATVS,  a  Roman 
gramaiarim.  The  time  at  which  he  lived  n  not  quite  oer* 
lain,  for  MMne  writers  place  him  in  Ihe  reign  of  Valeotinian, 
and  olhera  in  that  of  Hadrian ;  but  it  is  almost  beyond  doubt 
iliat  lie  lived  towards  the  close  of  the  fiurth  century,  per- 
haps 111  tlie  reimi  of  Tbeodosius  I.    (Macrob.,  Sat.  i.  2.) 

The  principal  works  of  S«"'r''  'i-  ri:r3  hi*  Commentaries  on 
the ^neid,  lh«  Goorgics,  and  the  Eclogues  of  Vin^il.  These 
eommentaries  are  not  only  usefiil  for  a  correct  understand- 
ing of  the  poemi^  of  Virgd,  but  they  are  rendered  ttill  more 
valuable  to  at  by  the  vast  stores  of  leamiag  whkh  their 
author  pQiieMed;  tbn  contain  iafonnatioii  on  a  variety  of 
subjects  eonnented  with  the  hhtory,  Mitiqoitrei^  and  religion 
of  the  Roniann,  and  of  wliicli  we  should  otherwise  be  totally 
if^noraiit.  Many  valuable  fragments  of  other  writers,  whose 
works  are  now  lost,  are  preserved  in  the  commentaries  of 
Servius.  It  is  however  to  be  lamented  that  these  commen- 
taries have  come  down  to  us  in  a  very  interpolated  condition, 
so  that  they  cannot  be  used  without  preat  caution.  Besides 
these  commentaries,  we  possess  of  Servius  three  smaller 
gramniaticai  wwka:  'In  Seeundam  Dooaii  Editionem  In- 
terpretaiio  ;*  *  Da  Rationa  UltiBarant  Syllabanni  liber  ad 
Aquilinum and '  A»  da  Ftdibaa  Venttui,  aiva  da  Ont' 
tum  Metris.' 

The  commentaries  on  Virgil  arc  printed  in  aereral  of  the 
eariy  edition*  of  this  poet;  but  the  best  modem  editions  are 
that  of  Hunnann,  111  ins  edition  of  Virgil,  and  a  scpur  ntu  1  ;io 
by  II.  A.  Lion,  under  the  title  'Servu  Maun  Commentarii 
in  Virgilinm ;  ad  fldem  cod.  goeUiert)yt.  aliorumqne  recent, 
et  potior,  var.  Icct.  indicibusque  eopiosisa.  instruxit,  &c. 
Gottingen,  1825-26,  2  vols.  Bvo.  Compare  Burmann,  'Pne- 
lat.  ad  Virj.,'  p.  ;  Heyne.  'De  Antiquis  Virg.  Inter- 

pret.' p  536,  &c. ;  Fabriciua.  *  Bibliolll.  Lat./  i.,  p.  319.  Tba 

j  three  smaller  works  of  Senia*  am  printed  IB  *Paleehii 

I  Grnmmatici  Latini.' 

SE'RVIUS  SULPI'CIUS  RUFUS.  [SiLficius.] 
SE'SAMUM  (oifcrrt^cof),  agenusof  plants  of  the  natural 
broily  Sesameoi,  sometimes  called  PedalinesD,  containing 
only  few  genera  and  spectet.  Tho  name  Sesamon  occurs 
in  Greek  authors.  (Herod.,  i.  193  ;  iii.  117;  Xenophon, 
AmalK,  U^.i.y  £6iVMia. or  Smimnvh  i*  the Bgvptian  and 
Arabian  name  of  one  of  the  tpeeiea,  remarkablo  for  the 
quanlity  and  quality  of  the  oil  expretsed  flrom  it*  ieed% 
which  I*  employed  as  an  article  of  diet  in  Eattem  Bationt, 
on  whuh  account  the  seetls  form  an  article  of  commerce 
from  India  and  Egypt  in  the  present  day.  The  genus  Se- 
samum  is  distinguished  by  havinj;  a  S-paried  calyx;  corol 
vrith  a  short  tube;  hell  shaped  throat;  and  the  lirobquin- 
quifid,  somewhat  bilahintc.  Stamens  four,  didynamous, 
with  the  rudimenta  of  a  fifth  atamen.  Stigma  bilamellate. 
Gapraleoblo«i«,4-«eQed,S«v«lved.  Seed*  nnmeng*.  Tha 
•peoiei»  tliouKb  b«w  aollivated  in  many  eeantriea,  are 
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posed  lit  luvf  litiii  wiijjuu'iiy  iialivc*  of  Imlia.  They  form  I 
aiiiiuul  plains,  with  oppo>ite  ami  aULvniiie  iLMves,  atiil  a\- 
lilary  sulitary  tlowers.  Tlio  specie*  aiu  by  sumc  loii^iikrfi! 
to  l>c  five  in  number,  that  S.  orientalc,  indicum.  luu  uin, 
Uoioiatum,  wilti  S.  radialum,  taid  to  be  a  native  of  Guinea. 
Otb«n  ootitider  tbsin  all  to  be  varieties  of  one  gpecic:^. 
Tbcse  are  cuUivatcd  in  various  oountriea.  but  Mpc«uUlj  iu 
India,  E^typt,  and  Syria.  They  have  aUo  bees  taken  to  the 
West  Indies,  wlicre  the  plant  u  called  bangle  and  oil-plant. 
Se^amuni  seedii  are  tome  I  iutee  added  to  broths,  frequently  to 
cakes  by  lliL'  Jew*,  ^unl  Ikowise  in  theEft-.t.  Tlu-  ml  which 
is  expres»t.(l  Irom  ihcui  is  bland,  and  t»f  a  fine  qualiiy,  and 
Will  keep  many  \  ears  without  bt  r.jnim^  l  aiirid,  and  i»  often 
used  iu  India  as  a  svlad  oil.  It  is  known  by  the  name  of 
Sewmum  and  of  Ginglie  oil ;  also  til  he  tel.  or  meethu  tel, 
that  ii, tweet  oil.  TIm  leaves  of  the  ]i1;iiit  are  mucilaginous, 
sod  employed  for  po«AtiMa.  Of  the  ^cuds,  tno  varieli^  are 
known  ui  eomiDeree*  one  white  and  tbe  other  black.  The 
former  is  called  tafed  (or  while)  til  in  India.  Of  thn  the 

{ilant  is  smaller  and  straightcr,  wiih  fewer  branches  and 
eaves,  and  is  not  so  common  as  the  kcUa  (or  black)  til.  01 
thi>  tl:i.'  iiliuit  IS  iiKiie  ^)>reading  ami  leafy;  also  hir^er, 
being  someUiues  four  or  live  feet  high,  wiili  llie  Iwvvlt  Uaves 
three  lobetl,  and  the  upper  entire.  The  kala  til,  »r  Lluck 
sc&amum  seed,  must  not  bo  confounded  with  anolbcr,  to 
which  ibc  &aine  name  is  applic<l,  a<  this  is  the  )^>d  of  one  of 
tlMCoinpo«it9.aonietimet  culled  Vesbesina  sativa.  but,  more 
eerieelljp.  Guiiotia  eleifera.  Of  til  seed  there  was  exportol 
from  Calcutta  of  bazar  nattndeteaeb  ^iUbe.),  in  1837.  i8.ft$9. 
and  in  1839,  38,637 ;  and  of  lil  or  teel  teed  oil,  1354  and 
3613|  maunds  in  iI^l- uliovc  jeais.  Se^amuni  st-eil  is  ;i;><> 
impurted  into  (his  ri;uii  ii  y  fi  am  E«ypt,  and  i»  kaiil  to  W 
gviu  iL.lly  Iff  a  fniL-r  c)U[dii_v  ;  biit  tiiiro  is  no  reason  why 
India  should  not  produce  and  e\)Kirt  llie  niicsl.  if  care  is 
taken  in  tbe  selection  of  the  seed  fur  cultivation,  and  in  tho 
subsequent  cleaning  and  packing,  in  which  Indian  producU 
are  usually  di-fective. 

SKSBA'NIA,  a  Eentie  of  |ilanla  of  the  natural  family  of 
I<«ftimino«D,  which  it  m  named  from  the  Arabic  name  of 
thf  sjX'i-iL'i  which  is  indigenous  in  E<;ypt.  The  rest  arc 
fuuud  m  llie  equinoctial  |  arts  of  tho  wuild,  but  the  most 
remarkable  in  India.  The  ^nus  is  <  htiraeleriscd  by  having 
a  5-rlefl  or  5-loothed  calyx,  'llu'  standard  of  the  rorol 
roundihh,  larL'<r  than  ilic  kcd,  wlmii  is  uSitusc,  ■.'-c<];^l'<1  at 
the  Imm.  Siaiuuus  duidclpiious  CJ  and  t),  with  the  sheath 
•tirieled  at  tho  base.  Legume  elongated,  slender,  toruluse, 
many-seeded.  Tbe  species  form  shrubs  or  herbs  with 
abruptly  pinnate  leaves^  many  pair*  of  leaflets,  cauline 
stipulas  lanceolate,  and  the  petiole  ending  in  a  brittle  point. 
Flowers  axillary,  racemose,  usually  yellow. 

6'.  irgyfttiaca,  the  Egyptian  spines,  fouinl  also  in  India, 
forms  a  small  and  very  elegani  tree  ;  Us  wood  is  employed 
ill  tiial.iiif,"  ihu  hi->t  ch  irooul  for  t^uiipowder.  .S.  cannuliirttt. 
the  Dhancht  of  Ikii^al,  u  not  ibuml  wild.  It  is  cultivated 
on  ucrount  of  the  fibres  of  its  bark,  which  aic  <  uane,  but 
more  durable  than  some  other  substitutes  for  beinp.  cspp- 
cially  when  exposed  to  wel;  sud  are  therefore  geuerally 
•mpli^ed  Ar  the  drag-mpci  and  otbuc  cordage  about  fisb- 
ing-neta. 

The  soil  in  which  it  is  grown  is  generally  low  and  wet, 
and  does  not  require  much  preparation,  as  the  plant  is 

hardy  and  raj  i  l  in  growth;  tins  reniU'rs  it  advui\laj;cous 
til  <*iiiliv(\t",  cs]  1  rLiiK  as  it  18  considered  a  liielioratiiitc  cmp. 
Ti  e  tiuic  oi  sawing  is  when  the  has  heeu  mi)i>ienud 
by  tliu  Iresii  showers  in  May.  About  thirty  pounds  of 
seed  arc  allowed  to  an  acre.  The  crop  is  ready  to  cut  in 
Sciilewbcr  and  October,  though  the  fibre  does  not  suffer 
if  left  standing;  till  the  teed  is  npe  in  November.  The 
pfoceta  of  steeping  and  clcanio|(  the  fibre  is  similar  to  that 
required  for  tmt  {Crotataria  juhcm).  The  general  pro- 
duce of  an  acre  is  from  one  hundred  to  one  tlituisand  ■ 
pounds  of  ill-cleaned  fibre.  The  current  price  ts  somewliat  ' 
k^i  tu;i;i  that  <)t  J'a  i!  I  f  'wrr/i  iru.i  •,/(/. i/  iii.y  and  ca},su- 
l  uu  expense  of  cultaalioit.  ujeliidiiig  laud  rent,  IS 
ab.iui  iiiiie  rupees. 

bE'SI.\.  y.\L  DI.  or  VALSESIA,  a  province  of  the 
rontincnial  Sardinian  states,  is  also  called  in  the  admiiiis- 
Iraltve  language  '  i*ioviiioia  di  Varallo^'  from  tbe  name  of 
the  beau  town,  it  consists  principally  of  an  alpine  valley, 
about  30  milet  long,  and  from  Itf  lo  U  wide,  through  wbidi 
runs  the  river  Sesia.  wliirli  has  its  source  at  the  foot  of 
Mvjiiiit  R.-a.  u!i<!  fl  •'.  J  ;'i>i  insi,  and  then  s>nuh-ea^t.  ■ 
leaves  the  highku.U  ana  uuters  the  plain  of  Vcrc«Ui  to  j 


join  the  Po.  Tho  province  of  Val  di  Sesia  is  bounded  on 
ill.'  Mnrih  liy  thf  Sv»is.s  ratiion  of  the  Valais,  liuru  which  it 
1^  se[  ,irato(i  by  the  lofty  ^ri-'lip  of  MuUiil  Hu^a,  west  h)  tlif* 
proMiices  of  Aosta  and  l\rea.  suiilh  hy  those  of  BielLi  an  I 
Novara,  and  east  by  that  of  Palianza.  1  he  p<.tpuiatton 
amounii  to  iMOO  individuals,  distributed  among  4i 
parishes  or  communes.  The  principal  town.  Varallo,  with 
about  S70U  inhabitants,  has  an  old  collegiate  rhurd^ 
renarhabto  fornbaantiAil  altar-meee  by  Oaadentio  Ferrari, 
a  native  painter  of  the  sixteenth  mntunr,  and  a  pupil  of 

both  Lcniiiir<lj  da  Viiii  i  and  Raffacllo,  who  is  lillle  km^wa, 
thuueh  lie  deserves  tn  hv  ktiiimi.  A  sanrtuary  (jn  a  utu^si- 
b.iuriiig  hill. called'  il  S.u-ro  Monte,"  is  much  fiecjuented  by 
pilgrims.  It  consists  of  a  succession  of  ihap«ls,  forly-tWL^ 
in  number,  containing  a  scries  of  fresco  paintings  and  of 
sculptures,  which  represent  the  life  of  our  Saviour.  Many 
of  the  paintings  are  by  Gaudenzio  Ferrari,  and  biapupiw 
Slalla  and  Luini ;  others  are  by  Ftammenghiao^  Morainoc;. 
and  Baignola.  The  whole  is  verr  intaneting.  hut  unfor- 
tunately the  frescoes  are  decayed  through  neglect.  The 
engraver  Bordiga  at  Milan  lias  published  plates  of  tbos«  by 
Ferrari  in  his  work,  'Nolisie  inloniu  allu  Oi>ore  di  Gaudeo- 
zio  Ferrari,  Piitoro  •  Pbntitatore,'  Ho..  Milan,  A 
convent  of  Franrisran  fnars  is  at  the  fout  tT  ihe  l.ill,  and 
the  church  is  also  adorned  with  paintii^gs  by  Ferrari.  Tbe 
plan  of  tbe  sanctuary  was  ttmd  by  ruiLer  Bematdo 
Cairoo  of  Milan,  who  bad  been  naidtan  of  tbe  convent  ef 
the  Sepulcbie  at  JenMfan  in  tM  lidi  eaotwy.  FeMtsw 
a  tmfdl  town  in  the  Benntains.  aboiu  ton  mika  from  Va- 
rallo. is  remarkable  for  tbe  comeliness  of  Ibe  women.  Bor- 
^'ose^ia.  a  town  of  2300  inha))itants,  on  llie  high  rtad  fioai 
V:\iallo  to  N'encUi  and  No\;ira,  cartas  i  n  considerable 
tiat'ic  Tho  nature  (if  the  sdiI,  and  ihc  hcil>it»  cf  li  r 
)<cu|tle  of  the  Val  di  i>ckia  are  similar  to  thos«  of  the 
neighbouring  valleys  of  Nuvara.  [Novara,  Valli  di  } 
Many  of  tbe  men  leave  their  country  to  »eek  for  aubsi«ieiir« 
by  varioua  tradw  in  other  countries,  and  some  tetmn  home 
with  money,  to  spend  their  old  age  where  they  were  burn. 
Tbe  Val  dt  Sesta  retained  its  independenoe  during  tkw 
middle  ages  till  1415,  N^ien  the  people  voluntarily  paid 
allegiance  to  Filippo  Mana  N'l^couii,  duke  of  Milan,  on  tht; 
cumliui  n  of  nut  bem^  subject  to  any  taxation  or  pcrsor.sl 
sciA  ue  wiihoiil  their  eonsent.  They  retained  thi»  f>fivi!epe 
vui'ler  the  Spanish  mnernors  of  I.ntiib.irdN  till  the  wiar  uf 
the  Spanish  succession,  when  the  Val  di  Scsia  was  given  t» 
the  Mttie  of  Savoy.  The  people  even  now  seldom  bave 
recourse  to  the  judge  who  reside <t  at  Varallo;  but  tf  an* 
diabule  oceurs.  arbitrators  ore  appointed,  called  by  tbeneme 
of  Biedetalonti,  Moyat  nun.'  to  whoso  jadgmeiii  tbefifije* 
submit  (Bertolotti,  /Vn^'jinort'oni.) 

SESO'STRIS  (Dindorus  r.ills  hini  SevxiMs,  s.  ni.t.n'w 
he  is  called  Rain-es  the  Cireati,  the  grc.ilest  of  lUe  e»ily 
kint;s  of  Esrypt.  He  is  ilie  thml  kin«  uf  the  tWf-lAb 
dynasty  of  Manet  ho,  and,  according  iu  ner<KK.ui4  (ii.  \0'iX 
the  successor  of  Moeri*;  but  Diodorus  n.  j  ii  place*  bias 
seven  generations  after  Moeris.  I  he  exnri  time  of  ka 
reign  is  uncertain,  but  the  most  commun  epmion  is  tbai  A 
was  abont  the  year  1500  »c.  What  has  been  handed  dewia 
to  ut  as  tbe  history  of  Besottiia,  eontaint  an«1)  exaggerateA 
accounts  of  bis  military  exploits,  that  we  muiit  <upposc  the 
achievements  of  several  kings,  who  {ivriini"-  bore  iIm  same 
Uiinie,  to  be  ascribed  lo  one.  There  is  lio«evcr  na  rea-  u  t«» 
iKiuliL  Ins  peisutial  existence,  and  as  his  hisioi'v  »ctv«:»ii> 
explain  niiuiy  of  the  remains  of  Egypimn  art  and  arrhitec-^ 
ture,  il  will  be  necessary  to  relate  the  antient  traditions. 

The  father  of  Seso>»tris  had  all  the  male  children  «hc> 
were  born  in  Egypt  on  the  same  day  with  Sesostrts  educated 
wiih  his  son.  and  gave  them  a  regidar  mtliiary  training  Ifias 
they  might  beeonM  attached  to  their  king  and  be  enah*^ 
to  endure  with  him  all  the  hardships  lo  whidi  they  might 
be  expo'.  d  diiriiii^  Ids  eari  er  us  a  eoiujiiaror.  (Diod.,  l.  J.*  i 
His  11 1  si  Lxpeditiuii  was  duriiii;  the  lifetime  of  his  father, 
into  .\iabiu,  sslueli  he  i  orimieied.    IK  reupun,  tht.>L^*h  > 
a  young  man,  he  was  sent  by  his  father  into  the  cou(iir«» 
West  of  Egypt,  and  made  himself  roaster  of  the  greater  psrt 
of  Libya.    At\or  tbe  death  of  bis  father,  when  he  catne 
the  throne,  he  deteminmt  tonalizc  a  prophecv  according  to 
which  be  was  to  become  master  of  tbe  whole  innabiied  enitk. 
But  before  be  set  out,  be  eudeavouted  to  secure  the  |eaa4 
willof  llie  Egvptians.  for  he  is  represented  as  king  of  ail 
Egypt.    He  divided  tbe  country  into  36  districts 
e.ich  under  the  governmeiit  of  a  iiotnairh.    He  ilmi  tu 
an  iurmy  of  600,000  foot,  24.000  horse  and  27.000  beasU  of 
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burden,  gtvinj^  the  command  of  iti  numerous  lubdivikions 
tu  ihosu  nart  iurs  who  had  been  etlucaled  with  him,  and 
whoM)  number  was  above  1700.  To  these  men  he  also 
tLvMgned  tliu  best  portions  of  the  land  (Diod.,  i.  54),  fur  he 
It  AUid  lu  have  divided  the  whole  counliy  into  e<)ual  |iart.s, 
and  lo  have  assigned  one  tu  every  Egyptian.  (IIerod.,!i.  lO'.K) 
lii!>  tlrst  attack  was  directed  against  the  Ethiopians,  who 
were  subdued,  and  compelled  lu  pay  annual  tnbute,  consist- 
in;;  of  elK>ny.  cold,  and  ivory.  He  then  sent  out  a  large 
llevt  of  400  long  ships,  the  Hr^t  that  were  built  in  E^ypt. 
Ttiis  deet  sailed  down  the  Red  Sea,  and  lound  the  whole 
cuasl  of  A.sia  as  far  as  India,  and  all  the  nations  on  the 
coasts  were  conquered.  Sesostris  in  the  meanwhile  tra- 
versed Asia  with  an  army,  and  penetrated  as  far  as  the 
eajitem  bank  of  the  Ganges,  nay,  even  to  the  coasts  of  the 
eastern  ocean.  (Comp.  Plin.,  Hitt.  Nat.,  vi.  34.)  Whcnall  A.tia 
was  thus  rendered  subject  lo  him,  he  returned  in  a  north- 
western direction,  and  reached  Scytlna  on  the  banks  of  the 
Tanais.  Traces  of  the  conquests  of  Egyptian  kings  in  In- 
dia are  still  visible  on  some  Egyptian  monuments.  (Egyp 
Unn  Atiliquitiei,  vol.  i.,  p.  391.)  Prosecutini;  his  plan, 
the  king  crossed  the  lunais,  and  marched  thiuugh 
Thrace,  where  however  he  met  with  great  difficulties, 
partly  from  want  of  pruvisions  and  purily  from  the 
difficult  nature  of  the  country,  and  he  therefore  ceased 
carrying  his  conquests  any  farther.  In  all  countries  witich 
hu  had  conquered  he  is  said  to  have  erected  columns  with 
Kcyptian  inscriptions  recording  his  conquests  ;  in  some 
places  he  erecte<l  his  own  statue,  four  cubits  and  oDo  foot 
high,  for  such  was  his  own  natural  stature.  The  columns 
erected  in  Palestine,  and  two  Bgures  of  the  king  cut  into 
the  rucks  in  lunia,  were  seen  by  Herodotus  (ii.  luO)  him- 
self, and  in  yfithiopia  ihey  appear  to  have  been  known  in 
the  days  of  Strabu  (xvii.,  c.  I,  p.  42U;  xvi.,  p.  386,  ed. 
Tauchnili). 

This  vast  campaign  had  lasted  nine  years,  and  tlic 
king,  after  having  settled  the  tributes  to  be  paid  to  him, 
collected  hii  prisoners  and  spoils  and  returned  lo  Egypt.  On 
his  arrival  at  I'olustum  he  was  nearly  burned  in  his  lent  with 
his  wife  and  children,  through  the  treachery  of  his  brollier, 
whom  ho  had  entrusted  with  the  roijoiicy  of  Egyplduring  his 
absence.  The  huppy  escape  of  ihe  k  ing  and  fuur  of  his  child- 
ren, fjr  two  were  burnt,  was  ascribed  tu  Ilephnostus,  the  great 
gud  of  Memphis,  and  the  king  afterwards  dedicated  in  his 
temple  of  that  city  statues  of  his  wife  and  himself,  each  30 
cubits  high,  and  statues  of  his  children,  each  'iO  cubits  high; 
and  eacb^of  these  statues  was  made  of  one  solid  block  of 
stone.  (Herod.,  ii  ,  IU7  and  110;  Diod..  i.  67.)  After  he 
ha  1  punUhed  his  brother,  he  adumed  the  temples  of  the 
gods  with  magnificent  presents,  and  rewarded  his  warriors 
according  to  their  desert  At  this  time  Ki^ypt  was  in  a 
state  of  the  highest  prosperity,  and  the  inhabitants  enjoyed 
a  kind  of  gulden  age.  The  king  himself  however  continued 
in  his  restless  actixity.  In  each  town  of  Egypt  bo  raised  a 
temple  to  the  greatest  local  divinity.  But  in  the  e.xecution 
of  these,  as  well  as  his  other  great  works,  he  did  not  employ 
hiH  Egyptians,  but  the  prisoners  of  war  whom  ho  bad  brought 
With  hiin  to  Egypt.  The  Babylonian  captives,  unable  to 
endure  the  hardships  imposed  upon  them,  gathered  together 
and  look  possession  of  a  fortified  place  on  the  Nile,  from 
whence  they  carried  on  a  war  with  the  Egyptians:  at  last  how- 
ever the  Babylonians  were  not  only  parduned,  but  received  the 
[<lace  which  they  occupied  as  their  settlement,  and  bence- 
torth  they  called  it  Babylon.  Sesostris  surrounde<l  many 
cities  of  his  kingdom  with  high  mounds  to  protect  them 
u^ainst  the  inutidations  of  the  Nile,  and  many  traces  of 
such  mounds  are  still  visible  (£;>f;/T>'.  Ant.,  L,  p.  45);  he 
.ilso  intersected  Egypt  north  of  Memphis  with  numerous 
eauuls,  which  carried  off  the  superfluous  water  of  the  Nile, 
f.icilitated  the  intercourse  of  his  subjecu,  and  were  a  pro- 
ti'clion  against  foreign  invaders.  Another  protection  of 
Ei;ypt,  especially  against  the  Syrians  and  Arabs  was  a  wall, 
I  jOO  stadia  in  length  (according  to  Diodur.,  i.  57),  which 
extended  from  Pelusium  to  Heliopolis;  but  the  actual  du- 
tutiee  is  unly  about  »eventy-Qve  geographical  miles  in  a 
>traight  Ime,  and  modern  travellers  have  found  that  the 
«dll  runs  past  Heliopolis.  To  the  principal  divinity 
•jf  the  city  of  Thebes  Sesostris  dedicated  a  roagnifl- 
cent  ship  of  cedar- wood,  290  \ards  long.  The  la.st  of  his 
^reat  Works  were  two  obelisks  of  hard  stone,  each  120  cubits 
hi^h,  on  which  he  recorded  the  greatness  of  his  power,  the 
amuunt  of  tribute  which  he  received,  and  the  number  of 
ooD<4Ucrcd  oatiotu.   lo  the  reign  of  Augustus  an  obelisk 


116  feet  high,  and  said  to  have  been  erected  under  Sesos* 
tris.  was  conveyed  to  Rome  and  set  up  in  the  Camjiiis  Mar- 
tius.    (Plin.,  Hist.  Nat.,  xxxvi.  14.) 

All  the  subject  kings  and  pnnccs  appeared  every  year  at 
stated  time.->  in  Egypt  before  Sesostris  with  presents,  and  ha 
travelled  with  them  in  a  sort  of  triumph  through  his  couii* 
try.  On  all  other  occasions  he  treated  them  with  great 
resjicct,  but  when  they  approached  a  temple  or  a  city,  he 
made  them,  four  at  a  time,  draw  his  chariot  (Diud.,  i.  58; 
Plin.,  Hiit.  i\'at..  xxxiii.  15.)  After  Sesostris  had  icigned 
33  rears,  or,  according  to  Manetho,  66  years,  he  was  seized 
with  blindness,  and  put  an  end  tu  his  life.  (Compare  Wil- 
kinson's Mannem  atid  Custom*  f\f  the  Autient  Egi/ptiant, 
i.,  p.  63,  &c.  and  99,  &c.,  who  places  the  epoch  of  Sesostris 
about  the  year  1355  B.C.) 

SESQUIALTER,  Ihe  name  of  a  stop  on  the  organ,  oon- 
taining  three  ranks  of  pipes,  thus  giving  three  pipes  to  each 
organ  key.  which  are  tuned  in  different  but  harmonic  inter- 
vals. Sometimes  the  Mixture  stop  is  considered  as  part  of 
the  Sesquialier.  in  which  case  the  latter  is  said  to  contain 
five  ranks  of  pipes,  all  tuned  in  harmonic  intervals. 

SESSA.   [Lavoro.  Tkrra  di  ] 

SESSION.  KIRK,  is  the  lowest  judicatory  in  the  sys- 
tem of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  having  jurisdiction  only 
over  a  single  parish.  There  is,  or  ought  to  be,  a  kirk  ses- 
sion in  every  parish,  composed  of  the  minister,  who  is  ex- 
officio  moderator  or  chairman,  and  of  the  lay  elders,  who 
must  bo  at  the  least  two  in  number.  The  moderator,  as  in 
all  thu  other  Scottii'h  church  courts,  has  onlv  a  casting  voto. 
Meetings  of  the  kirk  session  may  be  called  at  any  time  by 
the  minister ;  but  they  are  commonly  held  at  stated  intervals, 
such  as  once  a  week  or  once  a  fortnight.  It  is  not  unusual 
for  the  session  to  meet  on  the  Sunday  nAcr  divine  service. 
It  would  rather  appear  from  Ihe  '  First  Buok  of  DiscipUne* 
(eighth  head),  that  the  nomination  or  election  of  elders  was 
originally  in  the  congregation  ;  but  the  modern  practice  ii 
for  the  session  to  supply  vacancies  in.  uiid  to  make  additions 
to,  its  number  by  iis  own  selection,  only  submitting  the 
names  to  the  congregation,  that  any  legal  obieciions  may  be 
made  nnd  inquired  into  by  it ;  and  in  ctises  where  there  hap- 
pens to  be  no  session  in  existence,  one  is  appointed  by  the 
presbytery.  In  some  of  the  largest  town  parishes  there  are 
as  many  os  fifty  or  sixty  elders ;  but  in  most  cases  the  num- 
ber doe^  not  exceed  five  or  six.  In  country  parishes  the 
elders,  or  at  least  those  of  them  who  do  the  duties  of  the 
office,  are  commonly  re.tpectable  tradesmen,  shopkeepers, 
or  mechanics,  although  persons  of  higher  station  occa- 
sionally get  themselves  a]»pointed.  principally  with  a  view 
to  qualifying  themselves  fur  scats  in  the  (general  Assembly 
or  the  other  church  courts.  The  law  liowe\er  is.  that  an 
elder  must  be  resident  in  the  parish  at  least  six  weeks  in 
the  year.  He  is  elected  fur  life,  or  so  long  as  ho  remains 
qualified  to  bold  the  office.  Every  kirk  session  is  repre- 
sented by  an  elder  both  in  the  presbytery  and  the  synod; 
the  same  member  being  deputed  to  both  courts,  and  hold- 
ing his  commission  fur  six  months.  The  ciders  sent  to  the 
Asitembly,  like  the  other  members  of  that  supreme  court 
(except  the  representatives  of  the  royal  burghs  and  the  uni- 
versities), are  nominated  by  the  presbytery.  The  kirk 
session  may  be  regarded  as  the  council  of  the  minister,  who, 
strictly  speaking,  is  scarcely  authorized  to  jierfurm  any  act 
in  the  aiiministration  of  the  spiritual  affairs  of  the  parish, 
beyond  officiating  in  the  services  of  religion,  without  the 
concurrence  of  his  elders.  In  practice  however  the  clergy- 
man very  rarely  encounters  any  opposition  in  the  kirk  ses- 
sion. The  ordinary  business  of  the  session  is  to  exercise 
spiritual  discipline  within  the  parish,  by  inquiring  into 
scandals,  and  punishing  delinquencies,  which  is  done  by 
suspension  from  the  benefit  of  church  urdinances,  by  public 
or  private  rebuke,  and  by  pecuniary  fines  (exacted  of  course, 
like  submission  to  the  other  penalties,  only  as  the  price  of  re- 
storation to  communion  with  the  church,  for  the  session  has 
no  power  to  force  any  person  even  to  appear  on  its  sum- 
mons). The  evidence  in  all  cases  that  come  before  the  ses- 
sion (at  least  after  the  inquiry  has  fairly  commenced)  is 
taken  upon  oath,  and  is,  or  ought  lo  be,  carefully  recorded 
by  the  session  clerk,  who  is  a  paid  officer,  not  necessarily  a 
member  of  the  c-ourt.  There  is  in  most  cases  an  oppeal 
from  the  judgment  of  the  kirk  session  to  the  presbytery; 
and  some  graver  ofl'ences  can  only  be  tried  by  the  presbytery 
even  in  the  first  instance.  The  distribution  of  the  ordinary 
collections  made  at  the  church  door  for  the  support  of  the 
poor,  is  also  iu  the  bands  of  the  kiik  session ;  and  the  m*- 
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nas^eoiont  uf  all  other  ftinds  snd  asseMin«nts  allotled  to  the 
Mine  purpose  is  conjointly  in  that  body  and  in  the  heritors 
or  landed  proprietor*  of  the  |iiin>li  Indrcri  iIid  lu-ntors  are 
also  by  luw  entitled  lo  a  vflu  p.  ;iithi)ui,'ti  il»y  ngiit  is  ^flldoro 
exer»*i8e»i,  evi-it  m  ri  tjar'l  I  i  lln-  tiKin;i);«nient  of  tlie  wi-ekiv 
colUtclions  at  the  church  door.  In  royal  hurt;ht  the  ma- 
IMg0loent  of  the  poor  is  rested  M>lelT  in  the  tnagiHtratet ;  but 
tb«y  uaually  derolve  ibc  gnater  part  of  the  business  upon 
the' kirk  letsinn. 

(Principal  Fim^tkt  CimHUiitiem  f^Uu  CAmek 
»f  Seofland ;  Dr.  A1«Xftndar  Itin*fl  Pn^tM  m  tke  teviral 
Ji4(itralnrie»  nf  Ihf  Church  nf  Scotland;  Dunlop's  Tr^ltBf 
im  the  Ijitt  rif  Srofhind  relative  to  tht>  Pitnr ;  Re/iort,  trith 
^f,'^t^!^'<  ./ !\riil-rirr,  fro'n  S<'/rrt  fommttlee  iff  the  Hmse  of 
Cotiiiiimit  on  Church  Futr<i>iage,  Scfithnd,  1^34.) 

SESSIONS.  A  sesiiion  is  the  period  durinf;  which  any 
court  of  l»w  sit.4  for  lh«  trtnuKiliotl  of  judicial  hu»ine«« ; 
but  the  term  fieuions  it  eoniDonfy  u«cd  to  denote  the 
oieeting  of  the  justieat  of  •  county,  or  othw  dntriitt  which 
has  «  se|Nir*f«  comniiMion  of  iho  fwaee,  fbr  tho  Mweation 
of  ihe  authorities  conferred  by  the  crown  by  that  VOainiMion 
und  other*  created  by  art  of  parliatnent. 

('riitittj  SV  f vf on.T.- Ttjr  nmitiii-Miin  (if  thi"  jH-nre  isnicd 
!iv  'Am-  ciown  ;o:m1i(-  juiipose  <it Cte al iir^  counlv  iiia^M-ttratfi, 
<•  it'^ssis  (if  two  liirimho^.  'ilif  loiincr,  )claiiiii:  ill" 
powers  lo  be  exercised  by  justices  individually  iuhI  sepa- 
rately, bat  been  already  set  (inih,  [JonTtCKf  ]  The  second 
branch  of  the  coiomiBiioa  cmlM  the  poversof  ihejuatioea 
when  amembled  in  wnionfl.  It  it  m  Ibllowt:-^  Wa  hart 
alto  attigned  you.  and  avarj  two  or  more  of  you  (of  whom 
anronoof  Toa,  the  tfbresatd  A.  B.,  C.  D.,  R.  F..  kc  we  will 
shnll  he  one),  our  j(i*iii  cs,  tn  in(|iiiic  the  tniili  mute  fully, 
by  ihooalh  of  good  ami  Inwdil  imii  of  ihe  nfuresnl  rounlv, 
by  whom  the  truth  of  ilu'  in  \ttiT  shtill  be  beiti-r  k;;  r.vn.  of 
all  and  all  manner  of  teloiiies,  poisonings,  inchanttnents, 
wircfries,  arts  magic,  trespasses,  forestallings,  regrntings,  in- 
grossings,  nnd  extortions  whatsoever,  and  of  all  and  aingoUr 
other  crimes  and  offences,  of  which  the  Jovtioes  ofolir  peace 
may  or  oof  bt  lawfuUjr  to  inquire,  by  whomaoever.  an<]  after 
what  manner  loever.  in  the  said  eounty  done  or  pcr|>etratcd, 
or  which  shall  happen  to  be  there  done  or  ni!»  tii|'ttd,  ami 
also  of  all  those  who  in  the  aforesaid  county  m  comprin;i  s 
a^ain't  our  pnuo.  m  rli^sturbance  of  our  pcDplc.  with  armed 
force,  have  gone  or  r.ulc,  nr  hereafter  sliall  [110111110  tojjo  or 
ride,  and  nUd  of  ;ill  ihi  so  who  lui\c  thiTt  Inm  in  wait,  or 
hereafter  shall  presume  to  lie  111  wail,  to  inaiin,  or  cut,  or 
kill  our  people;  and  also  of  all  victuallers  and  all  and 
•ingulor  other  persona,  who  in  Ihe  abnse  of  weixhia  or  mea- 
turta,  or  in  wiling  Tictuals.  against  the  form  «f  tho  ordt- 
natleea  andalatateaiOraiiy  one  of  them,  heretofore  made  fir 
tho  common  benefit  of  England,  and  our  people  thereof,  have 
off  nded  or  attempted,  or  tier.  Lift  -i  *hall  pre»umc  in  llip  in! 
county  to  offend  or  attempt,  au  i  wV<s  of  all  !»her!fTs  hailifl-. 
stewards,  coiulahlcs,  keepers  nf  f;n  A<.  and  ■itluT  <Hu'n  -, 
who  in  tho  execution  of  their  oil. les  nbuut  the  premisf^  or 
any  of  ilietn.  !•  no  unduly  behaved  themselves,  or  hereafter 
shall  presume  to  behave  themselves  undulv,  or  have  been 
oraball  ha  ppen  hereafter  to  be  careles*,  remiss,  or  negligent 
in  our  aforeaaid  county  and  of  all  and  singular  anirU's 
and  eirenmataneot  and  all  other  thinga  whaitoercr.  that 
ooncem  tho  pmnitea,  or  any  of  them,  by  whomsoever,  and  , 
after  what  manner  soever  in  our  aforesaid  county,  done  or  1 
perpotiMrcil.  nr  wiiidi  hvu'.ifio:  vIimII  tluTf  hnpjim  to  he  d  iHi> 
or  nttfui]  %-i|.  Ill  wil  l!  ni  ii.iuT  m  rvi"^;  and  in  mspci't  nil  in- 
dictments, wliai^  rv.  i-  M  Ik  I  ti'  >.ui  iir  .iiiv  uf  you  taken  or 
lo  bu  taken,  or  before  oilier*  iaic  our  justices  of  the  peace 
ill  the  aforesaid  county  made  or  tnken.  and  not  vet  deter- 
mined;  and  to  make  and  continue  processes  thereupon 
againat  all  and  singular  the  pcrwns  so  indicted,  or  who 
beforo  you  hereafter  shall  happen  to  be  indieted,  until  they 
can  bo  taken,  anrrander  ihemselret,  or  be  outlawed  ;  and  to 
hear  and  determine  all  and  s;ngiilar  the  felonir  ,  pi  i>iniiigs. 
iflchaiitinents,  sorceries,  arts  miigie,  trespassc**.  f  i:c>inllin>;8, 
ri'Lir  itiiiijs.  ingrossings,  cxtoi tiiiir^,  iiiil;>wfiil  a-vriiil,lies,  in- 
d  t  iiuK-iiis  aforesaid,  and  all  andsingiihu  uiht  r  the  premisfss, 
ncrurding  to  the  laws  and  statutes  of  England  n:i  in  tho  like 
Case  it  bos  been  accustomed,  or  ought,  to  be  donoj  and 
Iho  aame  ofl^den  and  every  of  them,  for  their  ullbnece,  by 
Anea,  raniana,  amoreianianti,  forMttiiw.  and  other  meanyi, 
at  aceordinff  (o  the  law  and  custom  of  England,  or  form  of 
the  oidiiLinces  and  statutes  aforesaid,  it  Itn  lioen  accus- 
toiued,  or  ought,  to  be  dune,  to  chastise  and  punish. 
*  ProTidad  always  ttwt  if  a  caao  of  dUBonlty  upon  Iho  do- 


I  termination  of  any  of  the  premises,  before  yon,  or  any  tweet 
'  more  of  you,  shall  happen  lo  arise,  then  let  judgment  m  no 
I  wise  be  given  thereon  before  you  or  any  t  *  i>  or  iu<>r«  of  you, 
I  unless  in  Ihe  pre^enrp  of  nne  of  our  justices  of  the  «me  or 

other  heiK-h,  or  of  one  o(  our  Justieea  ap|NNntad  lo  bold  tho 
assizes  in  tlie  aforesaid  county. 

'And  thereftwa  «o  eemmaiid  you.  and  erery  of  you,  that 
to  keeping  the  peace,  ordinances,  statutes,  and  all  and  atn- 
f^lar  other  the  premises,  you  ddigently  apply  yoaraohiai; 
aud  that  at  oortaM  daya  and  plaoat  whim  yon.  or  mf  onob 
two  or  mora  of  you  «a  ia  afuaoaaid,  shall  appotat  fat  tlteao 
piirpD^ci.  into  the  premises  ye  make  inquiry,  and  ail  and 
Miij^iihir  the  premise*  hear  and  detoi  mints,  and  perform  and 
fulfil  them  HI  I  ha  aforesaid  f  inn,  <l  mi'^  therein  ^rii:  tn 
justice  appertains,  according  to  the  law  and  eastoa  of  £oj|- 
land,  saving  to  us  the  aBartiamauia  and  othot thitft  to  wa 
therenrom  Monging. 

*  And  wacommaDd,  by  the  tenor  )>f  these  presents.  u«r 

ihariff  of  thai  il  oartain  dtya  and  Blacce.  wbiaii 

you.  or  any  auch  two  or  mora  of  yo«  m  ia  awraaaid,  OhaM 
make  known  to  him,  he  cause  to  come  before  you.  or  sarh 
two  or  more  of  you  as  aforesaid,  so  many  and  such  good  and 
lawful  mtn  of  his  bniliwick  (as  well  wiihin  lilierties  aswiti;- 
oiii  i  \\y  wlinni  ihc  truth  of  the  matter  in  the  premise*  ^h;!;! 
be  the  belter  known  and  inquired  into, 

'Lastly,  wo  h«vo  nssicned  to  you  the  nforetaid  A. 
kecpT  of  the  rolls  of  our  peace  in  our  *.nd  county:  aod 
therefore  you  shall  cause  to  be  broogbi  before  you  and  ytonr 
said  fcAowa,  ai  Ihe  days  and  {daeaa  afpiawiil,  tho  wnia. 
precepts,  processes,  and  indictments  aforesaid,  that  fhe%' 
may  be  inspected,  and  by  a  due  course  determined  aa  i% 
aforesni'l 

'  In  w  itiii's«;  wlioreofwe  have  fsuscd  the*e  our  Vitirs 
patent  lo  he  iiiaHr.     Witness  oiirself,  at  We:.tnim>:er.'  J«;r 

The  word*  'of  whom  any  one  of  you  the  atoresaid  A.  M., 
C.  D.,  E.  F..  &c.  we  will  shall  be  one,'  constitute  Ibequorum 
clause,  so  called  because  when  Iho commiasion  main  Ijiliiv 
tho  clause  ran  'quorum  A.B.  «al  C  D.  «al  B.  P«l(c.  mnna 
esse  TolumiUw' 

The  atatote  1  tfarr.  aeaa.  2,  e.  8.  s.  %  proMbita  ahoiiib 

from  exerciiiinj;  llio  ofl'ice  of  justice  of  the  (lejce  durini»  the 
Itmc  that  they  a*'!  ai  •sheriffs.  Tlirv  nu^jht  otherwt*©  K» 
ri)lh-d  upon  to  act  in  tin' •^ame  m  u n  i  iil.  aii  jud-'t-^  ji.  ! 
oHicers, — to  execute,  as  siheriiT^h  preeepi*  «hich  tbcy  kasd 
issued  as  justices.  It  has  been  supposed  that  where  a  jus* 
ticc  IS  elected  coroner,  he  is  discharged  of  his  Mtlbenty  «f 
justice.  But  if  he  be  crealerl  a  duke,  arrhbialiop^  01 
earl,  viaoount,  baron,  bishop^  knight,  judga,  or  aar^ 
law,  his  anthority  as  justice  of  the  paaoe  temalni.  (1 
VI.,  c.  7.)  By  5  Geo.  II ,  c.  IS,  s.  2,  Btlorneyii,solicitor«,«nd 
proctors  are  pMhibited  from  acting  as  justices  uf  ibe  p-ar» 
for  any  county  durini^  the  time  that  iliHyroniirun-  n  j  r  jeiire. 

A  inM«tin5  of  the  jntlires  held  for  ilio  pnr[io>4.-  .>f  acting 
jiol  cKillv  for  the  whole  diT,trirt  conii  riM-'i  v\iiiim  i heir  com- 
mission constitutes  a  court  of  general  sessrm  of  the  pea<v. 
By  \1  Rich.  II..  c.  lOk  aeaaiooa  art  requirctl  to  be  beM  m 
every  quarter  of  tho  year,  or  oAonor  if  need  bo.  Tho  femt 
sessiunt  to  hold  aro  atyted  eonrta  of  gootfal  quarter  sosaion 
of  the  pcaeob  o^*  in  common  parianotb  'quarter-se«»i'^nK* 
Ry  difmvnt  statutes  the  nuartef>-aesaiona  nro  directed  to  be 
heldat  uniform  periods.  The  times  at  which  they  are  :  1  ;■<-'.  I 
lobe  held  are,  the  fir«l  week  nfter  the  llth  of  iVtu'o.-.  th« 
(ir-t  «eok  after  tho  'isth  of  Dcreinher.  the  (\rst  ne.  i  afWr 
the.lUlof  March,  the  llr«l  »««k  after  the  ■24tb  of  Junf. 
Though  the  justices  act  irregularly  in  omitting  to  eonvvne 
the  quarter-sessions  at  the  presctribed  periods  (except  tho 
April  sessions,  in  rcspeet  of  which  power  is  expre«ilv  gi«««i 
to  the  justices  to  altar  the  inne  10  any  dar  betweoo  the  nh 
of  March  and  the  S2nd  of  April),  sessioija  bald  as  qoarter* 
sessions  in  other  periods  of  the  quarter  are  les;-il  'i  -arter- 
sessions.  When  the  business  to  bu  transacted  a!  n  <  l  uri  uf 
qisnrier-i<c-^ii>n8  is  not  completed  before  tlie  imie  a-  n^U  >li 
it  n  thiiULrht  desirable  for  the  justices  to  s«p.ir«te.  >li«3  cwurt 
is  usually  adjourned  to  a  subsequent  day ;  so  where  tbrfw 
is  reason  to  expect  that  new  mallei  s  wiU  trise  which  it 
be  deairablo  lo  dispose  of  beforo  tiie  nost  go  a  rial  aaanii 
Two  juatiee%  ono  of  them  being  of  the  quorum,  may  &t  i_ . 
time  convene  a  general  aaaaion  of  the  peace;  but  at  sucfi 
additional  session  no  business  can  be  tran^artt'd  wliioh  » 
directed  by  ony  act  of  parbamcnt  to  be  traiis.ictei!  at  qu  \  {ut 

SCSm'iUis. 

Both  general  sessions  nn<l  eeneral  quarter>aca8ioaa  am 
bald  by  Tiituo  of  a  pioeopt  trnto  tbo  r    ~  ' 
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namniiy  tlio  8b«riff  to  isUm  m  gfiaa  jury  httm  Uimb 
mm  ibetr  fdlow  jumioM  at  adaf  ceruin,  not  Ion  tlun 

fifuen  lUyi  after  llto  daU  of  the  precept,  at  a  certain  ]  luce 
within  the  diaincl  tu  Mbioh  tbe  cuiaoujAioa  extends,  uii<i  lu 
Siiuiiiiaii  all  coruIiLTs,   hctpLls  of  ^'a^ls  and  in,'U.M:.i  <  I  cur- 

CUt!>B]  Ultliin  the  ooiicil)  . 

P«!r»on«  bouud  Ut  uliend  at  lb<»  tei>»iun^  oro  : — First,  all 
justice*  of  the  peace  fur  iba  county  or  dmtnut.  Secondly, 
the  cttslo*  rotulorum  of  the  couoty,  who  u  bound  lo  at- 
tend by  himaelfer  hi*  deputy,  with  the  rolls  ot'  the  miioiu. 
Thifdly,  tbo  sberifl*  by  hiiaMsIf  or  his  under-sbefiff,  to  reiui  n 
the  precept  and  li&ts  of  persons  liable  to  ner^e  od  the  grand 
or  petty  jur_\,  t  >  \ll  uto  procf^s,  l  I'juiihl),  ilii;  m'.  li 
corunerii  of  ihu  county  nr  iii»tric;.  I  jUIjI),  ihc  con.iluijie> 
of  buii(liL-ds  or  high  constables.  Sixliilv,  ull  bailiU'o  of 
hundreds  and  iiberiies.  Sevenihly,  the  ke«p«ni  of  gaol«, 
to  bring  and  receive  prisonera.  Eighthly,  the  keeper  of  tlie 
house  of  correction,  to  give  in  a  calendar  and  account  of 
p«rM>n9t  lu  hi»  ciuioi]}.  Nmibly.  all  per$ou»  rctaned  by 
tbe  •betrilf  u  juion.  Tootbly,  all  persona  wbo  li»ve  entered 
iolo  m  raeopiiiaooa  lo  •mtNT  diargea  to  bo  mode  against 
tbom.  or  to  ptoMCiito  or  give  ovidomo  npoa  dnrgM  Rfuitoi 
others. 

Persons  summaiied  on  grand  cir  i>etly  juries  oui^lit  lo  ht 
males  betWti^ti  21  and  6(*  year*  (>f  a^c,  \\lio  ui  o  |Ho»eaaed  of 
10/.  a  year  in  land»  ur  rLiiio,  or  '^uL  year  iii  U'asehulds  for 
au  unexpired  term  or  terms  of  H  years  or  more,  or  who  are 
bouse  holders,  rated  to  the  poor  OOftVolliOOrilot  less  than  20/. 
(w  KiddJesez  39/.)  or  •no  ocoupj  bomoa  oouuinmg  not 
low  tiioo  SAooa  ^oilewi,  ond  wbo  oto  not  paen,  judge*  of 
the  superior  courts,  clergymen,  Roman  Catholic  pne>t^ 
disaeuiing  miuislers  following  no  secular  employment  but 
that  uf  sctiool masters,  seijuuiils,  r  t<urn»t«r»-at-law, 
doctor*  or  advo«;«i(es  of  civil  law  actually  practismg,  officer^ 
uf  courts  actually  exerc^m^  ilie  duties  of  tbiiir  rLspeciivt: 
offices,  coroners,  gaulurs  or  keepers  of  liuuses  of  correc- 
tion, members  or  licenlialea  of  the  college  of  physicians 
netuaUy  pncliaioK,  menben  of  the  royal  ooUeges  of  sur- 
gaooa  in  London*  jBdinburgb,  or  DobUo,  and  aetually  prao 
lilting,  certificated  apothecaries  actually  practising,  othcei,-s 
in  the  army  or  navy  in  full  pay,  pilots  licensed  by  the  Trinity 
iiou»e,  uiaslcrit  of  vcKicls  iti  the  Buoy  atid  Li^lit  korvii  e, 
pilots  hfcn.-cU  hy  ihc  loid  waulcii  of  the  Cinque  Pons  or 
Uluicr  any  act  of  parliauicrU  or  charter,  liouseiiuiJ  scrNunl!, 
uf  the  crown,  officers  of  the  customs  or  excise.  sheiitU' 
utUcers,  high  oooMables.  or  parish  clerks. 

Tbo  juotioat  in  aoMtoaa  have  criminal  jurisdiction,  to  be 
eiorciaod  partly  aoaording  to  the  ruloa  of  oommon  law  and 
partly  in  a  course  prescrtbad  by  diffaroat  Mtt  of  pariiaBani: 
ibey  have  also  jurisdiction  incerttin  elvil  natlen  ereatea 
(iitrfcoiil  biaiutcs ;  tliL*  li.i'.r  ;in  admiriislrat  a  |'i in 
I'crlaiU  couuly  uiatlcrs  ;  and  llicy  iiave  |)uvver  lo  hi.c  a;i(l 
ieipriBuu  for  c^jiuempt. 

JL  The  criminal  jurisdicttoQ  of  justices  in  sessioits,  avcord- 
In^  to  ibe  course  of  common  law,  enables  them  to  try  felo- 
Oioa  ood  iboao  misdemeanor*  Wliiah  are  not  directed  by  any 
sututo  to  ba  triad  in  a  summny  my-  It  has  been  said  that 
tbey  bnvo  no  juriidiotioo  in  eaaaa  ef  paiiuiy  and  forgery ; 
but  this  opinion  aaania  to  bavoariiao  from  tnoeiMiiaiaianao 
ijat  ai  cuiiiiDun  law  these  crimes  were  only  misdemeanoKw 
j.nd  tlie  a  u  iho  r  iiy  ot  ilic  justices  extended  only  to  such  mis- 
doim  auors  *s  were  specially  mentioned  in  tlwir  coiumishiun, 
ur  which  came  wilhui  the  description  of  trc&(iasbv»;  mid 
ihuugh  m.o»t  species  of  forgery  have  !,iiice  been  made  felony, 
lUtf  upinian  that  courts  of  quarter-sessions  have  no  jurisdio- 
tton  in  cases  of  forgery  is  still  commonly  entertained. 

Tba  juriadioiioa  giwo  by  tbo  oommiwian  of  the  peace, 
in  Toapeot  of  Monia%  iaoxpraatad  in  voiy  general  terms, 
.ind  in  former  times  numerous  executions  for  felony  took 
juacc  at  the  quarter-sessions.  Tlie  practice  during  the  pre- 
»ent  aiul  the  greater  part  of  the  last  century  has  been  how- 
ever wot  to  try  at  the  sessions  persons  charged  wiih  ca- 
pital crimes  b«tto  lenvo  ibiB  fx  trial  by  tbo  judgaa  ai  the 
assiaes. 

Pr«vioiuly  to  tbe  6  and  7  Will.  IV.,  c.  IN.  it  was  in 
tbo  diooi«tion  of  tbo  magiatrate  before  whom  ibo  depo!>i- 
tiODO  wer*  labao.  wbotlMV  ht  would  allow  tliem  lu  be  in- 
spected ;  even  tb«  party  aoaaaad  bad  no  rigbi  to  danand  a 
copy  of  the  depositiooa.  tiiough  in  eaaaa  oftraaion  ar  felony 
be  was  entitled  lo  demand  a  list  contoining  the  names  of  the 
•gitnaMstta  tta  tba  prosecution.  But  by  that  act  (s.  3)  'all  persons 
iwfH  to  Kail  ae  wMawitUd  In  primn  fat  m  " 


tboriaad  tonqoire  nnd  bafo,  an  demand,  from  the  penon 
who  bat  the  nwfbl  eualody  thereof,  copies  of  the  cxainina- 

tiuns  of  iho  wiiiiei'ies  reBpeclively  upon  wliose  di'pu-,iiiun« 
[Jiey  were  held  lo  bail  orCommiitod  tO prison,  on  I'ayiuentof 
a  ica^iinublc  ^utn  tor  ilic  .".iiiic,  nut exceediii^^  iliive-half|venoe 
im  eytch  i'uiio  of  iiineiy  words;  subject  to  a  proviso,  that  if 
such  demand  be  not  made  beforu  the  day  appointed  for  the 
commencement  of  tbe  sessions  at  which  tbe  trial  of  tbo 
person  on  whose  behalf  audi  demand  is  tnado  ja  to  lako 
placo,  aueh  paiaon  ia  not  lo  bo  entitled  to  bavo  any  oopy  of 
taeh  oxamioation  of  wilnemes,  nalasa  tha  person  to  presido 
at  such  tiial  be  of  opinion  that  such  copy  tnay  he  n:udi'  :ind 
dehvcred  williout  delay  or  inconvenience  to  !.u<  li  tnal.  The 
iiairman  is  liowever  uulborised  to  po-;i<oiic  ihe  triul  on  ac- 
count ui  sucli  cupy  of  \hv  examination  oi  Witnesses  not  hav- 
ing been  previuunly  had  hy  the  party  charged:'  and  by 
sec  i,  all  persons  under  trial  are  authorised,  at  tho  time  of 
their  trial,  to  insjiect,  without  feu  or  reward,  all  depositiona 
(or  copies  thereof)  which  have  been  taken  against  ibeoit 
and  returned  into  the  oourtbafore  which  auch  icial  ia  bad. 

A  prisoner  or  dofendant*  ebatged  vitb  a  felony  or  a  «nit- 
denieanor,  eanitot  have  tha  aisistaneeof  eonnsd  to  examine 
(he  witnesses,  and  reserve  to  himsetf  ihe  riglit  ofaJ  li 
(lie  jury.  Uul  il  he  conduct  in*  <lefenc  e  iiiuisell,  aiivl  any 
poiiil  of  law  arue^.  which  he  |)rofe»ses  himself  unable  to 
Mi^ue,  the  cuui  I  wiil  hear  it  aigueU  by  counsel  on  his  behalf. 

II.  Tbe  quarter-sessions  have  an  original  jurisdiction  m 
all  matters  required  to  be  done  by  two  or  mora  jusucei^ 
except  in  eaaaa  in  wbieb  a  power  h  givan  of  nppaoling  lo 
tbeaoaaiona. 

UL  Statatot  which  give  summary  JoriadiMion  to  ono  or 

more  magistrates,  in  must  cases  allow  their  decision  to  be 
broui;ht  before  the  suasions  by  way  of  appeah  Notice  of 
a|'|/eal  IS  Ktiiei  ailj  re(|Uii  ed,  and  the  court  is  precluded  fu.ia 
eiiierlatiiiiii;  any  objeeUons  uol  specified  lU  the  notice. 
Subject  to  this  restriction,  the  case  is  heard  as  if  the  question 
were  raised  lor  tho  first  time.  Upon  the  bearing  of  an 
appeal  in  which  several  counsel  are  employed,  the  rowno  af 
prMtkM  OtunUy  ta  this :— the  aanior  eounael  for  tbo  roapon* 
dent  (die  party  rosisiing  the  appeal)  alataa  bis  eaaa  iaao- 
cordauoe  with  the  decision  appealed  agauul  Tbo  witneiaao 
and  documents  in  support  of  that  case  having  been  on^ 
duccd  and  examined,  the  '  :i  1  i  '-.usel  for  the  res}>oiident 
addies>es  the  court,  and  leniurks  upon  the  evidorin- \\  Lieli 
hat.  been  given.  Tbe  senior  counsel  for  the  afiiicliant 
then  addresses  the  court;  and  il  uo  evidence  is  itntducvd 
on  the  part  uf  the  appellant,  the  case  is  closed,  and  the 
order,  coiiviciiun,  or  oUier  matter  appealed  against  is  con- 
firmed or  dibcbaifod.  aeoording  to  the  view  which  the  ma- 
jority of  tbo  justices  present  at  the  moment  of  the  dccjsiua 
take  of  tbe  ease,  they  being  the  judges  in  oaacaof  appeal, 
both  as  to  the  law  nnd  t:.e  fact.  Where  however  questions 
of  ditliculiy  la  matter  of  law  present  themselves  upon  tbe 
heaiuiL,'  of  an  appeal,  the  party  a>!ailibt  whom  tlie  ^e^Mon» 
decide  trequeiilly  applieii  foi  leave  to  state  a  siteualcai>o  fur 
the  decision  of  ine  court  ot  King's  Bench:  the  majority  of 
the  justices  may  aitber  grant  or  reieot  tha  application  ;  and 
if  no  apoolal  caaa  bo  atatod,  tbo  Jodgmant  of  the  quarter- 
seasiona  upon  an  «ppaol,or  upon  any  other  matter  in  which 
they  proeaod  in  n  eouno  pmoribad  by  atatute,  different  from 
the  ooune  of  theoomaonlaw.cannollioioviowadby  any  oihar 
court.  Where  tbe  quartcr-taarions  aet  aa  a  eoort  of  eriminal 
juriidicliun  under  the  powers  j;ivcti  h)  tbo  coininissiou,  aiid 
iuxuidinj;  to  the  course  of  common  law,  awni  uf  error  lies 
upou  the  jiulfjiiient  of  the  sessions  to  the  court  of  Kind's 
Bench,  and  from  that  court  lo  the  Kkche()ucrLhaniljer,  and 
ultimately  to  the  House  of  Lords. 

IV.  The  quartar-iaaaiooa  bava  jurisdiction  over  the  appro- 
priation of  tbo  flonnty  alooki  an  annual  fund  raised  princi- 
pally by  county  rataa.  Tbta  part  of  tbo  buaiooas  of  tho 
court  ia  usually  dispoaed  of  beforo  any^  otbar.and  in  p»Miao 
the  first  day  of  the  sessions  is  exolttaivaly  dovotod  to  what 
IS  call'il '  the  county  business.* 

\'.  Ill  common  with  other  courts  of  record,  ju^lice^  oflho 
peat  e,  wiiether  assembled  in  sessions,  or  sitting;  as  individual 
magistrates,  may  vindicate  their  authority  by  fiiiini^  anil  im- 
prisoning for  contempt.  No  superior  court  can  inquire  luto 
ihc  existenee  or  non-existence  of  the  fiict  which  has  been 
to  treated  aa  a  eontompt,  or  into  tho  toaaonableness  of  tbo 
fine  imposed  or  impriionaiant  awaidod.  The  court  of 
quarter-sessions  baa  bowiwr  M  powor  of  puniafaiog  OOIIp 
tempu  or  other  offiiMaa  oemmittwd  by  oim  of  tbatr  own 
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Tlie  justices  being  assembled  in  sessions  elect  a  eliair- 
man.  A  panel,  or  li»t  of  persons  returned  to  servo  on 
ilic  alid-jui  v.  Ih'Mh;  f  a'ili.-<l  over,  t  won ly-lhri  L',  if  so 
many  u|i|>«'ai,  i»i4s  ewoin  t^l  inquirL-  of  ihw  Uullt  of  lie 
ronticrs  whirh  will  be  lnoii:{hi  befure  them,  and  not  to 
disclose  what  is  broughl  befure  them.  If  iwcniy-thrco  do 
not  appear,  the  court  may  pivcevd  with  a  smaller  number ; 
but  nulhm{;  can  be  done  by  the  grand-jury  witJiout  the 
emicurrence  of  twelve  of  its  raembets,  and  ii  is  not  iMual  to 
tftke  Imm  tlitD  thiriMiit  Uwugb  twalra  owy  hm  wmoto,  if, 
nfter  wktiing  •  mtemU*  time^  mow  do  noc  tttcnd.  ThoM 
persons  in  (he  panel  wlie  do  not  annwer  to  their  names  are 
habit*  to  be  fined  ;  and  where  it  is  thought  desirable  to  en- 
^\n.'  full  attendance  in  future,  the  wb>!c  )iniu'l  is  calli'd 
o»er  lor  the  purjwse  of  discoverinij  ami  (uiiusliit)^  all  the 
defauUer«.  The  grand-jury  beui;^  >\vorn.  tlw  ruvul  |'ro(  !n- 
loation  against  vice  and  immorality  is  read  by  the  cierk  of 
the  peace.  The  chairman  deUven  his  charge  to  the  grand 
jury,  in  wbiob,  u  b*  U  in  ponwiioo  of  the  depositions 
taken  when  the  prisouen  wareoomiBilted,  be  calls  their  at- 
tention to  Huch  cases  as  appear  to  pfwentanj  difflculty,  and 
explains  such  points  of  law  as  are  tieeetaaiy  for  tbeir  guid- 
ance. Tfie  ;;iund  jury  tiieii  retiri.'  tu  tlieir  room  to  receive 
such  bills  of  imlifttment  as  mat,  In-  liumulu  bofoielhem. 

When  llie  bu>.iiic->s  of  tlie  ^f  s'^iiins  is  such  us  to  be  likely 
to  occupy  one  court  more  than  ihreti  dn}^,  it  l^  usual  in  m»- 
point  a  iiccond  chairman  to  preside  in  a  st'iianiic  rouit. 
under  the  autboriljr  of  S9  Geo.  UL,  c.  i'i.  llic  bills  of 
indietmeni  for  offences  to  be  pioMeuted  at  ilu^  !<e>sujns  be- 
ing prepared,  tbo  witnoMoa  in  fupport  o(  tbe  charge  are 
iirom  in  court.  The  bills  of  indietaienC  on  parebment,  vith 
the  names  of  the  witnesses  indorsed  tlicreon,  are  taken  to 
the  grand  jur)',  who  call  in  and  examine  the  witnesses  in 
surrosiuit,  no  other  per*on  being  prt-'^i'nt.  TIk-  i;\arnina- 
tion  being  cancUi'it'd,  if  a  roajunty  f-onsislmg  of  iiol  less 
tlian  twelve  are  of  opinion  (bat  the  ehurgc  is  supported  by 
the  evidence,  the  bill  of  indictment  is  indorsed  'a  true 
bill,'  or  the  indorsement  may  slate  that  the  bill  is  true  in 
such  and  such  parts,  and  not  true  in  otbets,  or  the  grand- 
jurv  may  themselves  strike  out  or  alter  nnjr  part  of  the  bill, 
and  latum  it  in  its  corrected  form  as  n  true  bill  generally. 
If  a  majority  of  the  grand-jury  think  that  the  party  is  not 
guilty,  or  if  the  number  that  think  him  guilty  be  less  than 
twelve,  ihey  indorse  'not  a  tiuu  bill ;'  though  in  the  latter 
ease  the  old  form  of  indorsement,  •  igiioramus '  («e  do  nm 
know),  seems  to  be  more  correct.    It  iiui  uitlit-queiuly  hap- 

Sens  that  grand-jurors  return  '  a  true  bill '  where  the  cvi- 
ence  \t  hich  has  been  brought  before  them  is  such  as  merely 
to  raise  in  their  minds  a  strong  suspimon  of  the  ^uili  of  the 
parly  accused,  acting  under  an  impression  iliat  it  >•  not  their 
duty  tu  try  the  guiU  of  the  party,  and  that  the  inquiry 
which  has  taken  plaee  in  the  ctand'jury  room  is  in  the 
nature  of  a  precosrnition  little  dtflering  from  the  preliminary 

exarnluatiou  \vlii(  li  takes  ])lace  before  a  in;i^istrate.  who  is 
bound  to  coiumit  or  to  require  bail  if  a  ji.obable  cause  of 
{j'liilt  be  made  out.  By  the  common  law  of  Kn>,'liind,  a  man 
IS  not  liable  to  piinisliniun t  until  tiie  taei  ibaigisd  against 
li^iii  iij!i  bei'ii  found  to  Ik;  trut-  by  the  oath  ol  twelve  men 
(whether  i^rand-jurors,  Icct  jurors,  or  jurors  impanelled  to 
try  an  issue  in  a  civil  cau^e  involving  a  chartie  of  crime), 
nor  until  aneh  finding  ha*  been  afterwards  confirmed  by  the 
verdict  of  twelve  otlten^  Ibnoing  the  petty-jury,  or  by  the 
confession  of  the  party  by  pleading  guilty  in  onen  court.  The 
judgment  oftheeourt  ooght  in  slricliiciui  perhaps  to  be  con- 
sidered a"  f  unded  upon  llic  pri-iiMiitin  ni  of  the  grand  jury, 
and  IIh*  |)ii(ceedin«;s  whicli  Like  [  lace  l)e fore  the  pelly-jury 
may  bo  said  to  be  '.ess  a  trial  of  the  guilt  or  iiinorcnceof  the 
prisoner  Ihaa  a  trial  of  iIk!  truth  or  fnlwhowl  of  the  indict- 
ment. The  grand-jury  Hrt'swoui  to  uuiun  e,  not  whether  the 
BCf-u^ed  ought  to  be  put  upon  bis  trial,  but  whether  the  matter 
in  respect  of  which  they  are  to  make  theirpresenttnent,  con- 
tainea  in  the  bill  of  indictmenlt  which  diraetly  and  uner|uivo- 
oallyaaserta  that  a  crime  bnbeen  committed  by  the  party, 
laor  is  not  true.  To  roturn  a  bill  as  true  upon  less  evidence 
than  that  which,  if  uncontradicted,  would  be  satisfactory 
pri>of  of  guilt,  seems  to  bealvarianre  with  an  oath  toiiicsent 
the  whole  truth  and  nothing  bui  the  truth.  There  ajii)«  ais  to 
iie  |M>  -^iibstaiiiial  iii>tuiclio[i  belueen  a  riiidiiii;  b)  tiie  trrand 
jury  that  the  party  has  commuted  the  oUence  charged,  und 
a  verdict  of  'guilty*  pronounced  by  a  pelty  jury.  The 
finding  of  a  true  bUI  wuerv  the  evideace  i»  not  sufficient  to 
convict,  is  a  wrung  to  the  party  accused.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  jttstieoof  tbo  eouotty  is  not  unfrecinootly  defiwicd 


by  fiirnng  on  a  erimioal  charge  to  its  final  dmiaioD  at  n 

time  when  evidence  sufficient  to  show  the  real  character  ai 

the  transaction  has  not  lici^n  oblMtu  d  ;  ami  b\  i;,e  incousi- 
derate  hnsle  of  grand-jurio*  in  fi(i<hng  bdU,  ihe  irio««  *tn>- 
rious  trirnes  have  no:  unfrerjueiuly  obtaiiie<l  a  lot^I  ex- 
emption from  punishment,  Muw«U.  Slate  Trtais,  b^\, 
836.  838 ;  Burn's  Ju*lio!,  *  Indictment  V.*) 

The  bill,  being  indorsed,  is  brought  into  court  by  the 
grand-jury,  and  mlivered  to  the  clerk  of  the  pence.  »bo 
reads  tbo  indomnnent  v  itb  th  >  name  of  the  nriaoocr  and 
the  nature  of  the  charge.  iU  tlnding  the  bin  to  be  true, 
eiilier  generally  or  m  part,  the  grand-jury  are  b<.-r<.>rDe 
indiciors,  atid  the  party  charged  the  indictee;  but  iIjcmj 
terms  are  nearly  ob»olcle.  The  indicfee  is  Itroufhi  I  i  tiie 
bar  by  the  gaoler  if  in  custody,  or  if  uul  «a  bait,  he  rutnca 
of  li;>  own  accord  in  discharge  of  his  bad.  He  is  then  ar- 
raigned, and  tlie  trial  proceeds  in  the  same  manner  as  at  ibw 
assizes.  [Triai..]  If  the  prisoner  be  found  not  guilt  v.hiaia  im> 
mediately  aet  at  liberty,  unleM  there  be  some  oimr  matter 
beforothe  court  upon  wttiehhaought  to  bedalained.  Ifftvef* 
diet  of  goil^  be  returned,  the  senteneo  it  pronounced  by  th* 
chairman,  imch  sentence^  wliere  Ihe  amount  of  puniahmeot 
attached  to  the  offence  is  n»t  fixed,  bem^-  first  dctcrinilicd 
I  by  ihe  opinion  of  the  majoriiv  of  the  Justite^  present. 

The  sessions  cannot  be  held  without  the  )  ri  «eti<  c  of  two 
jiisiiccs  at  least;  nor  can  ihey  be  adjourned  by  one  justice, 
thiiiiifh  two  or  more  may  previou&ly  have  been  present. 
{  Every  act  done  as  an  act  of  sessions,  before  two  juntMrcs  ha^-w 
'  met,  or  after  two  ham  eoaiad  to  bo  present,  is  void. 

The  etown  may  grent  aeommimion  of  the  ^eaee  not  only 
ftir  an  entire  ooonty.  but  alto  for  a  pamctthv  diatrJct 
within  the  county.  In  order  however  tu  exclude  the  in- 
terference of  tho  county  justices  in  the  particular  dUtnct. 
it  is  lucessary  either  to  introduce  into  the  commission  of 
the  pt  aro  for  the  particular  di.slrict  a  clause  excluding  the 
jurisiliclioii  of  the  county  matjistrnlcs,  \»hi'  h  is  called  o  i  >• 
intrumittant  clau»e,  or  to  grant  a  new  commission  to  the 
county  magistrates  excluding  the  pariu-ular  d  >tnct.  If  ibe 
former,  which  is  the  usual  course,  be  taken,  the  county  laa- 
cistrates  may  still  hoM  their  NHWns  within  the  paniealar 
diltriet,  though  thq^  eanoerme  im  jariadietioii  la  respeet 
of  mattera  arising  within  the  diatriet 

I^'tty  and  Special  Seinoni. —  A  me<;tinp  held  by  justicvs 
j  for  the  transaction  of  magisterial  bu^me^s  unsing  wiibin  a 
particular  district  forming-  a  subdivision  of  tlie  e<  out*  rr 
district  comprise<l  in  the  commission  of  iho  peart .  i»  rallt^l 
a  petty  session  ;  and  if  Ihe  meeting  be  con%eiie<I  fur  »i)m« 
j  ])articular  or  special  object,  as  the  appointment  of  o\trr>tx-r» 
of  the  piwr,  of  waywardens,  of  examiners  of  weigbt*  aud 
I  mcasuriM,  (he.,  it  is  called  a  special  esesion.  A  neeUoK  of 
magistrataa  cannot  legally  aet  asa  anecial  seaiioii.  aidew  aQ 
I  the  magistrates  of  the  particular  oiviaien  are  preaest.  ar 
'  have  had  reasonable  notice  to  attend. 

li'iriiugh  Setnoin.--T\)e  Municipal  Oirporalion  .\ct  (i 
&  fi  Will.  IV.,  c.  70  I  directs  that  llie  recorder  "f  am  city  pi 
borouirii  lo  winch  a  separate  coiii  l  of  ijuarte; -•e^>  on*  is 
I  granted  under  the  provisions  of  that  act.  shall  b«  the  «>k 
judge  of  such  court  [Recorobr],  leaving  the  ordinary  duties 
1  of  magistrates  out  of  sessions  to  be  performed  1^  the  Juktieaa 
'  of  the  peace  appointed  by  the  crown  for  auch  city  or  bo> 
'  rough.  The  nworder  is  required  to  bold  a  court  efyrter- 
sessiom  once  in  every  quarter  of  a  year,  or  at  aoea  eth«» 
and  more  fretiuent  tiroes  as  he  may  think  fit,  or  as  tin:  now  n 
may  diix-ct.  Borough  quarter-sessions  arc  not  however  hk« 
county  (piartcr  M-ssions,  appointed  to  be  li»-bl  in  paitim'.j: 
Weeks.  In  c^ise  of  sickness  or  unavoidable  ab»ence.  ibe  iv-- 
corder  is  authorised,  with  the  consent  uf  the  lo»n  ru unci >. 
to  appoint  a  barrister  of  five  yeank'  standing  to  act  as  dc^ti 
recorder  at  the  next  se.tsion,  but  no  longer.  In  tbe  abacMa 
of  the  recorder  and  of  any  denuty  reoMdar.  the  eovrt  mew 
be  opened  and  adjourned,  ana  the  meegnisaaeee  rcsprts^ 
by  tbe  mayor;  but  the  mayor  ia  net  autherisod  to  do  •ui 
other  judicial  aet  Where  it  appears  to  the  recorder  iti: 
the  sf  >^ ions  are  likelv  to  last  more  than  iVr^  v  I.tyis  lie  bjt 
appoint  an  '  losistaiit-barrister*  of  file  )  eais' standing 
hold  u  <iec'  nd  ei.urt,  f -r  the  trial  of  such  f>  oiuc*  an<l  tt,:».U- 
mcanurit  as  aliail  be  ivferrLtl  lo  him,  |kn>vidcd  it  luMi  txuK 
cer;i{ied  to  lite  recorder,  by  the  mayor  and  two  aldenM^ 
thai  the  r-ouncil  have  resolvesl  that  such  a  couna  is  «mm> 
dient,  and  the  nume  of  Ihe  intended  ewiaiant-faatriater  im 
been  approved  of  Inp  a  seeretaij  of  state. 

Bvety  buigcM  of  a  beraugh  (er  eitiwn  of  a  ri^).  lust  >^£g 
a  court  of  ^uarlarHManeit  (uulma  ecumpt  et  d^im!M 
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otbei  n-iso  than  in  respect  of  property),  if  UaUa  to  wrv»  on 
grand  and  pettjr  june«.   Mamben  of  the  to«ni<OQiKi)»  and 

the  jiKtieM  of  the  peace.  treMurer.  and  town-^lerk  of  the 

I  are  r\pm|it  aii'l  ili-qii;iI/;oil  fiom  serving  on  juries 

Witliiii  she  boioiigli;  ami  tlu'v  and  all  1 1 ii ru'esscs  of  boroUglis 
having  separate  quartir— c-^^nni^  aie  rxnnpt  from  Uabuiiy 
to  *ervu  oti  pelty  juries  at  the  county  ses^unis 

Under  the  lO^ih  section  of  the  Munu  i]nil  Corporation 
Act,  the  recorder  has  jurisdiction  in  resp<>ct  of  all  criroci 
cognizable  by  courts  of  quarter- session  in  cDunttea;  but  he 
if  oxpienly  restricled  finm  making  or  levying  any  rate  in 
the  nature  of  a  county  late,  or  granting  any  Itoenee  to  keep 
an  inn,  &c.,  and  from  exercising  any  of  the  powers  vested 
in  the  town-cuuncil.  Other  matters  rc<iuired  by  statute  to 
bi-  '1'iiie  at  quarlcv-foMiiii*,  and  not  espres»ly  trtin^lVncil 
to  ihe  town-council,  duvolvc  upwn  ihe  recorder,  as  llie  ap- 
pointment of  inspectors  of  weij^lits  and  measures,  &c.  Per- 
fona  tmpristuird  in  a  borough  gaol  by  county  magistrates, 
un<!«r  «  and  :  Will.  IV.,  cap.  lO't,  may  bo  tried  ol  the 
borough  seMiona  for  ulTcncet  committed  out  of  the  borout;h. 

All  criminal  juriadietion,  wbich,  before  the  passing  of  the 
Municipal  Corporation  Act,  existed  in  any  borough  to  which 
no  foart  of  quarter  sessions  hng  since  been  granted,  is  taken 
away  hy  the  MJ'tli  st  r'tl  in  r.f  t!i:it  act. 

SESTE'RTIUS,  .i  R  <-ii\n.  "  huh  originaiiy  consisted 
of  2^  till'  iiaciii'  i.niilio-.  ffti^rtius  being  a  contrac- 

tion iif  xt-rnit  tfrtiux,  the  third  a-hatf,  which  is  the  Roman 
w..y  ..f  i  xprc«j'ing  Ueo  and  a  half.  The  sestertius  belonged 
bolb  lu  the  brass  and  silver  coinage;  and  in  both  it  wan  of 
the  lane  value,  nameh,  one-fourth  of  the  denariua.  This 
valve  itgreed  with  its  value  in  asses  so  lonir  as  tba  denariua 
eonai<t«d  of  10  asses.  But  at  an  early  )>eria(l  the  as  was 
rt  dint  :1  in  viilu. .  and  16  a.sses  made  equal  to  tho  denarius 
[.\sl.  :ui.l  then  the  sestertius,  its  value  with  reference  to 
If:.' (Ifiiarius  remaining  the  s;uni',  luT;un<' of  coui^l'  oqual 
to  4  ua&cs.  On  Mr.  Hussey')»  com|iutaUo:t  the  vuiuu  uf  ilt« 
denarius  aflcr  the  reduction  was  hl^.  and  therefore  the 
sestertnis  was  worth  After  the  time  of  Augustus  tiie 

denariu  s  wa.s  reduic-d  tu  the  eighth  of  anounee,  and  was 
worth  7^,  and  iber^foie  the'  aesterliua  was  worth  lid. 
The  testertioB  of  the  brass  coinage  was  made  of  the  same 
nielal  a  !>  the  As. 

The  Konians  generally  reckoned  sums  of  money  in  ses- 
tertii, ultlioui;ii  the  com  u^cd  in  inakiiij;  jtayuifM  is  was  com- 
monly till!  tleiuuiuji.  Latgcaums  ilu-y  rrckoiuvl  by  setter- 
ti  i.  that  is,  sums  of  O /^M*rt«(/ *»'v/'T.'(/.     It  i>>Vlt>  liii|M,rt- 

ant  to  attend  to  the  phrases  ut^ed  in  such  compulations. 
The  coin  itself  Vnts  called  m/^r//u«,  or  tesleriius  numnms, 
or  aimpiv  tuimmtu.  The  sum  of  a  thousand  lesterlii  was 
expressed  by  nu'tf  teHtilii,  or  if.  tetfertium,  or  M.  nummi, 
or  Af.  nummtim  or  nummontm,  or  M.  $e$terlii  wtHtimt.  or 
.V.  setter  Hum  nummum.  The  singular  $e»tfrtftm  is  never 
U5(  il  IVir  n  t!iou-nnd  sestertii,  but  tlic  ulr.ial  j.r^f'  rlia  is  used 
f;r  all  niiiliiiiles  itf  a  thou-aml  sfstLiiii,  iiji  to  ;i  thousand ; 
■^PIl:l■t I iiics  tliL-  word  "ii/Z/  i  (llviusaiuls)  is  usimI  itistt  iid  of 
ti^xlerlia;  &oiH«3liinc»  ueuiier  word  is  txurcisoil ;  und  imu)G- 
times  nummum  is  added.   Thu-  ^  Ud.oini  scsiLiiii,  or  600 
sest«rlini  might  be  expressed  by  any  of  the  following 
pbraa«S :  saceswbl  tetttrth,  ttteenta  millia,  tetcenta  alone, 
or  Mseenlff  mUrtia  nmmmm.    Sums  of  lOtiQ  Httertia 
and  opwards  were  expressed  by  the  nnmcial  adveibs  with 
tho   termination  t>»,  which  implies  that  the  number  to 
which  it  is  affixed  is  to  be  multiplied  hy  100.    Thus  deeiei, 
'luJrrirfi.  dw>decif.i.  vicies  tricii's,  tricte*,  qutnquies,  stand 
^i.3|»ci  t i\ fly  for,  i?»Oi>,  I  HMi.  i.'iia,  2000.  .300U,  JiOO  sesler- 
tta.     TH''^'-  t'ornii  arc  ho\vo\(r  hoiiiiM imcs  varied.  Thus 
Cicero  (in  l>rr.,  ii.  I,  3'J)  use:>  qunterdeaef  for  NOO,  and 
dectt^s  et  ociingenta  niiHia  for  ImiO  ^cstcriia.    When  two 
such  adverbs  come  together,  if  the  larger  is  first,  they  must 
be  added  together ;  but  if  the  fmallw  if  first,  they  roust 
he  multiplied.   Thus  we  have  in  a  passage  of  Suetonius 
I  Aui^  .,  lot),  millie*  et  quinfffntif»  tor  1  SO.OdO  sestertia.  ami 
iniiiiocliatc'ly  ri(:on\ anl-;  ijualrrdiri''^  vii'/tt  -!  for  1, 400,000 
*o«ter»i.i.     fill  tlip  latter  t^i.HC,  caiu  musl  be  taken  Uol  lo 
ri»<  1.  >:i  ill-- tcnnm  ition  if«  twice  over  m  moHiplying;  itis 
not  I  400  X  lou.i'iNi,  l)iit  14X  1000X  100). 

The  aytnbol  HSor  US  is  often  used  bnth  for  sestertii 
and  far*  Mterlia.-  It  stands  for  libra  libra  ttmis  (two 
pounds  sind  a  halO*  When  applied  to  tetiertii  its  meaning 
■4  rie:ir  cnongli,  since  the  as  Was  originally  a  pound  (A'Ara^ 
tif  brass.  When  anplicd  to  tntmrtin  it  meant,  nrconlint;  to 
Oioiiovius  (Pf.-.  r*-,' ,  i.  -I.  \\\  f.u)  )n,iiiir1s  alwl  a  Inlf  uf 
kilver,  which  he  cntnilatcs  to  have  been  oiigiiiaiiv  equal  lo 
P.  C  N«.  1332. 


1000  sestertii,  and  therefore  to  have  repraaented  that  valna 
ever  aOer*  It  is  often  difficult  to  determine  whether  the 
symbol  HS  slan<ls  for  sestertii  or  sestertia.    When  tho 

niiuu-ral  :>  written  in  <'_\]>1h.t.  nml  !i;is  a  lino  o\<'r  it,  it 
tJaiids  for  tiio  ad',  crli  in  iiiid  the  HS  mesum  Sfyl'Tlia 
thus.  HS.  tx(  i>  qnadrinsetities,  or  forty  thouiaiid  .v-»a'- 
terlia.  Sotnetiiitos  liie  numeral  is  found  with  the  suigulnr 
of  sesterlium,  as  sestertii  decies,  or  sestertia  decies.  Gro- 
iiovius  explains  these  forms,  and  also  tho  use  of  seclerftims 
with  the  adverb  in  ies  (which  he  considers  to  be^  in  this 
ease,  an  accusative  singular),  by  understanding;  with  them 
the  wunl  pfjudus,  a  pound  (of  silver),  according  to  which 
senterlium  in  these  forms  nicaiis  two  iioniids  and  a  half  of 
sih-er,  or  1000  scstL-rlH.  lience  if  these  form*  are  iisel 
with  a  numeral  m  (  >|i1ilt,  they  mean  the  number  ol  sfstfli" 
tia  roprchcnted  i-y  ttie  adverb  in  ies  of  that  numeral.  Thus 
seslertio  X  is  decies  or  lOCO  sestertia. 

Acconling  to  the  ^laluc  given  above  for  the  sestertius,  the 
sestertium  was  worth  8/.  \7s.  I  J. 

The  word  tettertim  is  often  used  indeflnit>-1y  for  any 
verr  small  sum.  (Hussey  On  tht  AiUient  H  fights  and 
Moneg,  c  x.,  $  i, .'),  c  ) 

SESITNI,  DOME'NICO.  horn  at  Florence  about  WiO, 
studied  classical  literature,  and  applied  hitn  olf  chiefly  to 
arc bri«olo!»y.     AI>out  he  went  to  bRily,  where  the 

Pntii  i;  ui  Ijiscan  rt  laincd  him  for  his  librarian  anrl  keeper 
of  his  rah  cabinet  of  aiitir|uities  at  Catania,  in  1778 
Sestini  proceeded  to  Con^isiitinople,  where  he  became  tutor 
to  the  sons  of  Count  Ludolfl,  the  Neapolitan  ambassador  at 
the  Porte.  He  made  several  Journeys  with  bis  pupils 
through  varioua  provtnoetof  the  Ottoman  empire,  lie  was 
after«*ards  employed  by  Sir  Robert  Ainslie,  the  English 
ambasisailor  at  the  Porto,  to  collect  roedaK  Tir  Inm.  Sub- 
sequently ho  went  wiih  Mr.  Sullivan  as  Jwr  as  Busiiir,  and 
riLtunu  ii  to  Constantinople  in  1782.  The  published  narra- 
tives of  his  journeys  are : — I,  '  Letterc  scrittcdalla  Sicilia  • 
dalla  Turchia  a\  divorsi  amici  in  Toscana,'  7  vols.,  12ai0k. 
Irannlated  into  French  at  Paris  in  1809;  2,  'Lettere  Ode- 
porichob*  1 785,  translated  into  Frcndb  under  the  title  of 
'  Voyage  daaa  la  Grace  Asiatione,  ft  la  Ptoinsttla  de 
Cy  z  ique,  i  Brosae  et  i  Nieie,'  with  a  Flora  of  Mount  Olym- 
pus, Pans,  1789  ;  3,  'Viaizgio  da  Costantinopoli  a  Buch- 
arest,* Rome,  1794, ;  4,  *  Viaggio  da  Costantinopoli  ik  Baa- 
sor.i  c  ritoriio,'  aho  translated  into  Frcneh  ;  5,  '  Viaggi 
cd  Opuiculi  Diversi,'  h\o.,  IJerlin,  \htf7.  This  work  con- 
tains the  ai  coi.iU  of  a  jdurney  inaile  by  the  author  in  1781, 
from  Vienna  to  Ruksciiiuk  by  the  Danube,  and  from  lhenc» 
by  Varna  to  Constantinople;  an  account  of  the  sect  of  the 
Yczidi.s.  wbich  was  aAerwards  inserted  by  Sylrostre  de 
Sacy,  in  bis  *  Description  du  Paehalik  de  Bagdad a  Ina- 
tise  on  the  'rourex'  of  the  antients,  &c ;  6,  Viaggio  Curi- 
oso,  Scientiflco,  Antiquario,  per  la  Valachia,  Transilvania^ 
ed  Unghena  sino  i  Vienna.'  Florence,  isio;  7,  '.^Kti- 
coltura Prodotti  e  Commerrw  <lella  S.eiha,'  uf  whicii only  uae 
Volume  was  published,  at  Florence,  1777. 

From  Constantinople  Sestini  returned  to  Italy,  where  be 

tublished  several  of  his  works.  He  saileil  atfain  for  the 
«vant  in  1793,  and  went  to  Salonichi,  where  be  betane 
acquainted  with  Cousiner}'.  the  French  consul  and  anti- 
quarian ;  he  thence  nturuti<l  to  Tuscany,  and  from  Tuacanr 
toGermany.  He  resided  many  veara  at  Bei1in»  which  he  left, 
after  the  battle  of  Jena.  He  then  repaired  to  Pferis^and  ilk 
I  b  1 0  he  returned  to  Florence,  where  lie  was  appointed  an- 
tiquarian to  the  (^rand  di:('hesf$  Elisc,  Napoleon*s  sister.. 
AHertho  rcstoraium  in  lsl4  he  was  appointed  by  the  grand- 
duke  Ferdinaiiil  honorary  professor  in  the  iiniverMty  of 
Pisa.  Ho  afiorwaids  repaired  to  Hungary,  where  he  re- 
mained some  time  occupied  in  arranging  the  rich  collection 
of  uoUalsuf  Count  Wiczay  at  Uederwar,  of  which  Father 
C^ronnit  a  Baniabite  and  an  antiquarian,  who  went  over  part 
of  the  same  ground  as  Sestini,  but  was  inferior  to  bin  ia 
judgment  and  expetrlence,  had  published  an  imparlb«t  eato- 
loguo  in  1812,  Tlio  prLscnt  grand-duke  of  Tuscany,  Leopold 
11-,  appointtjd  Scstmi  to  the  olficeof  royal  antiquarian,  and 
after  his  death,  which  ti>ok  place  at  Florence  in  Ib32,  he 
purchased  his  valuable  library  and  numerous  MSS..  among 
the  re>;t  his  great  work  on  numismatifla*  *8ifttiiiaNumia^ 
matico,'  14  vols.  fol. 

Among  the  published  works  of  Scriou  his  favourite 
Bcicnro  uf  numismaticst  which  he  illustrated  by  meaiu  of 
geography,  and  rire  vtrtA,  the  following  deserve  especial 
111'  nil  ;i :— 1,  'Classes  geuerales  Geographito  Numismntir©, 
seu  MoueliB  Urbium,  Puiiulorum,  et  Reguni.  ordine  geoicrft* 
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pii.io  f  t  rlir(jML>lui>ic^  dispusslaj  secundum  systcma  Eckeli- 
anuin.'  4to.,  Leipzig.  1797.  a  work  more  complete  than  tli  ".e 
of  Eckel,  I-ip»ius,  and  Pinkerton.  In  tlio  first  pari  S«.atiai 
gives  a  scries  of  racduU  of  more  than  a  lOUU  citios,  ntul  of 
240  aoT«r«ien>;  and  in  iho  second  is  a  list  of  cities  to  u  hich 
OoltS  and  Ligorio  have  attributed  a]>ocryphal  medals,  and 
of  VMOJ  more  to  vrhich  medalst  bavo  been  crroncoubly  dis- 
trllMMMand  misapplied;  2,  'Cioasiderasioni  sullaConfolera- 
siotie  degli  Aebei,'  with  pitte*  of  dl  Ibe  iD«d»l»  of  the  con- 
fcderale  cities;  3. ' Relazione sa  i  Moderni  Fabifleatori.'  in 
which  he  I'xpo-fs  the  trick*  of  those  who  i-  in  nii  il  i!-  wbirh 
they  pas>  f  u-  antient;  4,  '  DMscripiio  Nuuiiviuruin  Vete- 
rum  ex  Mvi^^oi-  Aiiislie,  BfUuu,  li  .u  l^m  ii,  BoryMa,  C.i>  1i, 
C<>»^iiii'rv,  Giitdoiiigo,  San  Ultjiuwiif,  SchoUersiieiin, 
ViniA."  ic,  fol.,  Leipiig,  1796  ;  5,  *  Dc«Mri/i  ■lu-  degli  Sla- 
tcri  Antichi.  illusti-aii  culle  lleilaglie,' 4to.,  Florence,  1^17; 
a,  'Lettcto  Nuniisniaticbe,*  9  vols.,  published  at  different 
periods,  and  eoniaining  unity  valuable  diaaorlationa.  !>uch 
as  upon  Armenian  eoini,  vpon  tlio  mm.  of  tbe  An^acida}, 
ujwn  a  rare  set  of  medaU  of  Ptolemy,  son  of  Juba  11., 
upon  a  medal  of  Aeropu*  III.,  kini;  of  Maccdoni.i,  Sic  ;  7, 
•  Dcscriiiono  di  alcunt  M<.  Ki^lie  Grecbe  del  Mu*eo  Fm- 
tana,*  .1  toU.  Itn.,  Flutesice,  IS.'J  'J;  8,  *  De*crizione  di 
aleune  Medaglie  Grecbe  del  Musco  di  1  H  ii  ue  di  Chsutloir,' 
4to.,  Ib3l  ;  'J,  'Calalogus  Nunimoruni  Veierum  Musei  Ari- 
goniani,  di«po«ttus  secundum  si»tema  geo;;i'aphicum,'  ful. ; 
10,  '  DosPi  izionu  dolle  Mcdagbo  Grucbo  e  Romane  del  fu 
Benkowitz  ;'  11.  "  liluiilrazione  d*un  Vaao  di  Vetro  con 
«diftti  e  legKeade the  vase  waa  feand  at  Populonia  near 
Piombino;  12,  *  Diaaertaxione  inlorao  tl  Vireilio  di  Ap- 
roniano,  codico  piczioik)  della  Laurentiaiia;'  ibis  is  an  ii<-- 
eount  of  a  MS.  copy  of  Virgil  on  parchment,  which  exis:- 
in  ibo  T^aurentian  or  Mcdici  library  at  FiiTciice.  written  by 
a  c«riaiu  ApriMuanu.i,  who  is  ^uppt>4ed  to  be  Turciiis  Rutins 
Astenus  .\  jr  .minus,  who  was  consul  ad  I'M;  14,  'A 
Catalogue.  «ub  illutilraiions,  of  the  valuable  Museum  Ile- 
derwar  in  Hungary/  in  3  voh. 

Se«iiQi  nnka  among  the  first  numiamati^ts  of  any  age  or 
raunlry.  He  waa  in  correspondence  with  the  most  learne<l 
«f  bia  contenmirariea.  and  was  intimate  vith  Eclwl,  Neo- 
inan,Oudinal  Ber|na,Oi>i)sin(!i-y,  and  others;  and  wasniera- 
bcr  of  tbe  academies  of  Piins,  Petersburg,  Munirli.  &c. 
( .\'ecrolnfrta  di  Lhmenico  Settini,  in  the  Aniologia  of  Flo- 
rence. July,  1  h3'2  » 

SESTOS  (Xi7ur<'>c>.  tbe  chief  ctty  of  the  Thracian  Cher- 
lionesus,  was  s,ii!a;u'l  on  the  Hellespont.  In  very  romutc 
timea  it  was  under  the  same  government  as  Abydix.  wbirb 
ma  on  the  opposite  Asiatic  coast,  [.\hydoi  ]  Tiicopum- 
pus  says  that  Sestos  was  a  small  but  well-fortifled  to«n> 
which  was  connected  with  the  port  by  a  wall  (mrfXec)  of  two 
hundred  fret,  in  length  apparently ;  and  that,  owing  to  its 
position,  and  tbe  eunrent  Tn»m  the  Pro]M>ntis,  it  commanded 


tlii'  cliatiiit'I.     At  tbe  r!iKi-  nf 


CTuat  I'ersi.in  war,  sotue 


of  such  a  course,  it  was  enacted  by  2  Goa  II.,  c.  22,  s.  IS, 
tiuU  ■  wluTi-  there  are  mutual  debts  W-twcn  the  jj'jmwff 
and  deluDiJaiit,  or  if  cither  party  sue  or  U'  su.-d  a.o  .-xcit  ui./r 
or  adminiitlrator,  whcri"  theri'  aiv  tnulual  iliUi-  I><.-i*>^<mi  the 
testator  or  intestate  and  either  pany,  uue  debt  may  b«  set 
af;aiti»t  the  other;  and  such  matter  may  b«  given  in  evi- 
dence I'pon  the  general  issue,  or  pleaded  in  bar,  as  tbe  na- 
ture of  the  case  shell  recjuirv,  so  as  at  tbe  time  of  pleading 
tbe  general  iasiWi  wliew  anv  tucb  debt  of  the  idaiotifl;  b* 
testator  or  intestate,  is  intended  to  he  insisted  on  in  evidence, 
notice  shall  be  given  of  ilie  l  a:  liriitnr  w.m  or  dell  lO- 
tended  to  be  insisted  on.  and  u(i  ni  wlut  acciunl  it  l  i  canie 
due;  or  i.iiiioi  w  i-^e  siu'h  iiiattL-r  »la!l  in'l  In;  all(.\M.-<l  .:i  <.•>]- 
dctico  upon  the  gt.iietul  itsue.'  To  rcruove  ttie  duubUi  wiucii 
existed  whether  uii<ler  this  statute  debts  of  a  different 
ture  could  be  set  off  against  each  other,  it  was  aflet«ftrd^ 
by  the  statute  6  Geo.  II.  c.  'J4,  s.  4.  enacted  and  declued, 
'  that  b^  virtue  of  the  said  clause  mutual  debts  maj  be  set 
off  against  eeeb  other,  either  by  being  pleaded  in  bar  er 
^tvon  in  evidence  on  the  general  issue  in  the  manner  therein 
nienliuned.  notwithstanding  that  surh  debts  ar«i  deemed  ia 
law  tl)  be  of  a  differt'tit  i.alure;  utili.*'.  i:i  (Mil>  m  1  r..  either 
of  the  saiti  debts  sfi  ill  Ijy  rt:a<>ori  ol  a  pet.iiiiy  con- 

tamed  III  any  ImupI  or  viin  ia'.iy  :  and  m  all  cases  where  eiiher 
the  dulit  for  whu  ii  tile  m  lioii  ha<  been  or  shell  Ik;  brou^b^ 
or  the  debt  intended  to  be  set  ogsinst  the  saiiio  hath  ucciiMid 
or  shall  accrue  by  reason  of  any  such  penalty,  the  d«bt  i&> 
tetirlfd  to  be  set  ofi*  shall  be  pleaded  in  bar;  in  which  caee 
plea  aball  be  shown  how  much  is  trulf  and  juaijy  oa 
either  side :  and  in  case  the  plaintilT  snail  recover  in  anj 
Mii-li  artion  or  suit,  judgment  >li.i11  \}e  entered  for  n  >  iuur« 
lliaii  !,liall  appear  lu  be  truly  utid  ji.Hlly  due  tobim.  afier  oii« 
ilcbt  being  set  off  against  tbe  oiix  r  as  at"  .l4.^a;.l.■ 

U|'oli  these  enactments  is  founded  liie  v.  bule  ta«  ou  tJn* 
subject,  and  the  defendant  may  avail  himself  of  bis  set  uCf 
in  actions  of  debt,  covenant,  and  assumpsit  for  the  uoif|^y< 
inent  of  money,  provided  the  subject-matter  of  tbe  set  off 
is  a  liquiibited,  that  is,  an  ascertained  sum,  due  and  reeoven* 
blc  at  the  time  of  the  eommenoement  of  the  aetieii.  end 
might  have  been  the  subject  of  any  one  of  the  kind  of  ac- 
tions above  named.  A  claim  for  damu^c»  uot  ascertained 
cannot  be  set  oflT,  even  although  they  relate  to  tin  >4bject- 
matter  uf  the  action  itself.  For  instance,  in  au  a^uon  fi<r 
goods  delivered,  the  deftiulaiit  i  anii  Dt  set  off  tho  losa  which 
he  has  suffered  by  their  non-delivery  at  the  proper  tiioe^ 
&:c.  There  rount  also  be  an  entire  mutuality  betwwu  the 
debt  si:i-d  fur  and  the  set  oC  Thus  a  debt  due  fttm  ihm 
plaintitT  together  with  other  pertiet  cannot  be  set  ofTsgoiart 

a  debt  due  to  tbe  phimttff  «1mm  \  nor  cm  n  debt  im  «•  Uw 
deibndant  personalty  be  set  off  fo  a  demand  against  Ida  ns 

executor,  &c,  :  and  ll.e  rulo  of  law  i-,  llic  same  for  the  ;i- 
Verse  of  these  cases.    Il  is  CL>!i>;3!L-iit  tliii«  rule  vI.il 

when  an  action  is  brou|^lit  !■)  in  ai;aiii>t  a  tiu>too.  u  >*i  >.u 
may  be  made  of  money  duo  to  or  iruui  the  |>skrty  for  wttoia 
he  is  trustee. 

A  plea  of  setoff  must  describe  the  debt  intended  to  be 
set  on  with  the  tame  eertaintjr  and  ^articulantv  as  would 
be  neoeiaujr  in  n  dedontion,  which  wdeed  sucii  •  flea  im 
several  respecta  much  resembles.  If  tot  instance  a  plea  of 


I'l.'riuu!^  under  Oeobazus  and  Ariayctt-s  took  refuse  in  Ses 
tns  on  hearing  of  tlu-  a)  proach  of  tlu:  Grn  ks  tn  vaids  the 
Hellespont.    The  toun  was  besieged  by  llie  Aliieiiians.  and 
the  inhabitants,  after  being  reduced  to  tho  greatest  straits 
by  famine,  opened  the  gates.    Artayctos,  who  bad  escaped 

from  the  dty  before  tbe  surrender,  was  caught  and  cruci-   _.  ._.  

fled.  The  capture  of  Seslos  (b.c.  479)  terminated  this  grsttt  {  set  off  contains  several  parU  stating  diatlucl  deUs,  these  are 


campaign,  which  was  signaliied  by  tbe  victories  of  Salamis, 
Fletaeo,  end  Myeale:  and  with  th  is  event  the  lii>to;v  of 
Herodotus  closes.  (Strabo,  p.  i'ii ;  ilorod.,  ix.  I;ii ;  l  liu- 
cyd.,  i.  S9.) 

.SESTRI.  [SPKZIA.] 

SESTKI  DI  LEVANTE.  fCniAVARi.l 

SESTRI  pl  PONENTE.  [Gknov] 

SKI  OFF.  Ill  Law,  is  the  amount  of  the  debt  due  to  a 
defendant  from  a  plaintiff,  which  the  defendant  is  entitled 


analoi^UB  to  distinct  counts  in  a  declaration,  and  one  may 
be  sustained  although  tho  oilicis  may  not.  Tlie  »amv  - 
grec  of  certamt)  lia=i  been  iW|uirLd  in  a  notice  of  set  off.  liui 
by  a  griural  nilo  ol  Hilary  ii nn,  I  Wilt,  IV..  which  onlers 
that  'set  uQ  and  mutual  crctlit  must  be  pleaded.'  itelxmid 
seetn  that  notice  of  set  off  is  now  abulisheil.  (Mootagtto* 
Set  Off;  Tidd's  Piaetiee ;  Chitty  on  Pleading.) 

By  the  Bankrupt  Act  (0  Geo.  IV.,  c  16,  a.  SO)  k  » 
enacted  '  That  where  there  has  been  mutual  credit  givM 


to  act  off  in  iinswer  either  to  the  whole  or  part,  OS  the  case  by  the  bankrupt  and  any  other  person,  or  where  tberr  at« 
majf  be.  of  the  plaiatilTH  demand.  At  eomroen  lav,  if  the 
pUmtiir  was  indebted  to  the  defendant  in  an  ascertaiiitd 
tmm  in  respect  of  tho  same  tramuiction  conr  iM-nin^  inch 
theoetion  was  brought,  the  defendant  wasenUilu  l  loiK  iurr 
at  tbe  trial  so  muib  fr m  ih.-  plamtiff's  demand.  Hut  if 
the  debt  due  from  ihe  |)l  iiiuill  accrued  in  respect  of  another 
transaction,  the  dtlVmi  uit  had  no  such  power;  and  he  was 
eilher  compelled  to  bring  an  attion  against  the  plaintiff  for 
what  was  due  to  bitn,  or,  if  he  wished  to  avail  himself  of 
his  orots-demaud  without  bringing  another  action,  to  apply 
after  tbe  action  had  been  eommenced  against  him  to  a  court 
of  emit^  ibr  the  paipose  of  adjustii^'  the  claims  of  himself 


mutual  debts  bftwotii  the  lankrui  t  aiiJ  .aiiv  i.tlur  j.er 
tbe  cominissiotiL'rs  ?h ail  >;aic'  ihu  aciuma  bciwe^fu  tbea^ 
and  one  debt  or  (ieinaud  ina)  b^'  m  t  against  another.  njS- 
witlHlaiiding  any  prior  »ct  of  bankruptcy  committed  bt 
hUi  II  bati'i>rnpl  before  tho  crcditgiven  or  the  debt  cuuliaclaj 
by  bim ;  and  what  shall  appiar  due  on  either  sule  on  the 
balance  of  such  account,  and  nu  more,  shall  be  claimed  er 
paid  on  either  side  respectivel>v  and  every  debt  or  demand 
heiebv  mode  provable  against  the  estate  of  the  bankru|>t. 
may  ajsn  be  set  offm  manner  aforesaid  ajain-t  ?.  ,u  h  o^t^  v  , 
provided  that  the  person  claiming  ilic  Unctii  ui  »utli  ioit 
iiff  liar!  not,  will II  su  -ii  nobt  was  t;ivt  n,  notice  of  an  act  at 


platQljfll  To  obvkto  tbe  expeiu«  and  inainvonience  I  bankruptcy  by  such  bankrupt  cow  muted.  Various 


qae*-' 
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SET 


tMiu  hsTe  txken  uii  iisr  this  cUose,  with  resMOt  both  to  the 
wends  *  mutoAl  erwiit '  aod  '  d«bt  or  demand.*  TIm  *  debt ' 
■iitt  be  tn  aieertained  ton  et  Ibe  time  of  the  tankniptcy. 
If  it  ia  a  debt  aruing  in  respect  of  waie  dMling^  auch  as 
ecn»tgnmcQt«.  the  amount  of  which  it  not  ascertained  at 
the  time  iif  ihr  h.iuki  >,  but  is  a9ccrtain<'<1  afici  wards. 
6U<-h  (Ifbi  !•>  tu:  w  'Uvbl  vMihin  the  meaning  of  iliu  act  i)f 
parliauKiit. 

SETA'RIA,  a  genus  of  Grasses  containing  a  few  species 
CUUivgtod  it  corn-grains  m  some  countries.  The  gt  nus  is 
aimed  Arom  Mla.ft  biisUe,  oo  account  of  the  bristly  Datuie 
•f  the  inwluenm.  The  speeies  arc  fouod  in  both  ibe  bot 
tad  temperate  parts  of  the  world.  The  gSDlM  nssrly  cor- 
responds in  character  irith  Panicum.  under  wbieh  it  is  sotne- 
tinifs  included,  but  it  is  aUo  com!  iiU'd  vthh  Pciiiiisotuiii. 
It  IS  characterised  by  ba\  iiiy;  the  s.)  iki  lets  'J-tlow cic'l,  bi:p- 
P'>rtLvl  by  two  ur  more  bustle?.  Tlie  lower  \aUo  is  the 
smallest.  The  lower  Dower  m  neuter  or  male,  wtih  the 
valves  of  the  corol  coriaceous  and  indurated.  awnle«»,  the 
lower  one  embracia|t  the  other,  petaloid  scales  very  obtuse 
aod  sub&lcate.  Oeruso  SttMpDila.  Sssd  indudsd  within 
thsMrsislBnt  gluaiM. 

The  ipeeies  are  (bund  both  in  the  bot  and  temperate  parts 
of  the  world.  Two  arc  indigenous  in  England,  verticel- 
lata  and  ^'  viridis,  ami  called  bristle-grass.  The  first  is 
found  also  in  India  and  Amciica;  birns  are  ]iarliril  to  tlio 
seed  ol'  llie  biter.  Uermanica  is  cultivated  in  Hungary 
as  food  for  horses,  and  is  preferred  for  thi»  pur^Kiise  to  many 
other  grasses.  S.  italiea  is  eullivated  in  Italy  and  other 
parts  of  Europe,  sometimes  eslled  millet  (i^cu'/j  I/i/.m- 
cfiHR)  aod  employed  for  the  isiiie  purposes.  It  may  be  dis- 
tingtttsbed  by  the  name  of  Italian  millet ;  though  it  has, 
no  doubt,  been  introduced  from  Eastern  regions,  perhaps 
from  India,  where  it  is  extensively  cultivated  as  one  of  their 
dry  or  small  grams,  aiiil  f  jrais  an  article  of  oiei  wiili  ilie 
natives.  It  t&  called  k.ira  and  kuni^ni  ■'.  and  tlic  nuitiuk 
•  T  the  Arabs.  It  requires  an  (^^K'\ac>  d.  I'^liU  and  tolerably 
dry  hot!  It  is  sown  in  June  and  July,  and  the  hurvv!>t 
gathered  in  September;  the  produce  being  about  fifiy  fold 
m  a  favourable  leasoD.  A  second  crop  may  be  bad  from 
the  »>ame  ground  betwesa  September  alia  the  end  of 
Jsnuary, 

SETON.  [Isiri.] 

SETTER,  the  name  for  tint  variety  of  tlic  D-.;:  wliVh 
partakes  of  the  cliar.icters  of  the  r(MNTi;it  ami  Si'amel, 
CiUih  _/'iimilitim  Imiei  of  I'ai'.s. 

The  setter  i»  le»6  iiabte  to  be  t\H>t-!.ure  than  the  pointer; 
bi]t  18  generally  considered  more  diflicult  to  break.  When 
however  a  well  broken  well-bred  setter  is  hunted  fiec^ucnlly, 
no  dog  trained  to  the  gun  does  bis  work  better  or  u  more 
•tmnnch.  Tlie  breed  oriipnatetl  in  all  probability  between 
the  large  English  spaniel  and  the  Spanish  pointer. 

Tliis  variciy  |)os-,es»<'s  a  Ii  :;h  i3e;;ree  of  intelligence,  and 
IS  cajiable  Iff  the  strongest  allacUuient.    Mr. Bell's  account 

of  ;i  fiivoiuue  of  this  breed  is  so  inteiestiqg  thetwe  gjve  it 

m  bia  own  wor»ls: — 

•  By  far  the  most  inti-iesiing.  and,  if  1  may  jo  on)i>loy  tbe 
term,  emiabla  animal  1  have  ever  known,  was  a  bitch  ot  this 
kio^  fitrmerly  belonging  to  my  father,  which  he  had  from 
*  pttpmr,  and  which,  although  never  regularly  broke,  was  the 
beet  dof  in  the  6eld  that  he  ever  pomewed.  The  very  ex- 
proi»!«ion  of  poor  Juno's  countenance  was  Aillof  sensibility 
and  affection.  She  appeared  to  be  always  on  the  wateh  to 
evince  her  love  and  gratitude  to  those  who  were  kind  to 
her ;  and  the  in<<tinct  u(  attachment  was»  ui  lici  .so  powerful, 
that  it  showed  itself  in  her  conduct  to  other  animals  as  well 
as  to  ber  human  fhends.  A  kitten  which  had  been  lately 
talMli  from  its  mother  w.is  »ent  to  us  and,  on  Juno's  ap- 

Sroaeli.  abowed  the  usual  horror  of  the  cat  towards  dogs, 
lit  Juno  leened  determined  to  conquer  the  antipathy, 
and.  by  the  most  winning  and  persoreriiig  hiodneas  and 
forbearanne,  advancing  or  receding  as  she  Ibuod  the  way- 
wardness of  her  new  friend  s  tetnper  required,  she  com- 
pletely attached  the  kitten  to  her ;  and  as  she  had  lately  lost 
her  puppies,  and  still  had  some  imlk  left.  1  have  often  seen 
them  lying  together  before  the  tiru,  the  kitten  sucking  her 
Igty^  JbelMVmother.  who  was  licking  and  caressing-  her  ax  her 
own  of&pring.  Sbe  would  also  play  with  great  gentleness 
witli  some  teme  rabbits  of  mine,  ead  weuNfentice  them  to 
faniainrity  1^  the  kindness  ef  her  nMBoer ;  and  so  fond  was 
she  of  Mreasinc  the  youne  of  her  own  species,  that  when  a 
spa.  'd  biteh  of  fntl  cr*  had  puppies,  of  which  all  cx- 
mp,  og  one  vera  destroyed,  Juno  would  take  evety  oppor- 


tunity to  steal  the  remaining  one  from  its  mother's  natt  «HI 
carry  it  to  her  own,  where  she  would  lick  and  fondla  it  witli 
the  g:reateM  lendernets.  Fm>r  Busy,  the  raodtor,  also  n 

good-tempered  creature,  as  soon  as  she  had  ihscovered  the 
theft,  hastened  of  course  to  bring  back  her  litile  one,  which 
was  a'43iii  to  be  sloleu  on  tlie  first  t'aTourahle  opjiortuiiity ; 
until  at  Ien.;ili  the  two  btwhtia  kdlcd  lite  [K>or  puppy  be- 
tween them,  as  ilicy  were  endeavouring  each  to  pull  it  from 
the  other;  and  all  this  with  the  most  perfect,  mutual,  good 
undersign  ling.  Juno  lived  to  a  good  old  age,  Ul unspoiled 
pet,  sAer  ber  master  had  shot  to  her  finr  iburteeii  semooe.* 
iBriU'th  Queuk^upedg.) 
SETFLE.  [YoHKSHtRK.] 

SETTLEMENT.  A  settlement,  in  tho  most  general 
sense  <i('  the  \\  :ii(l.  i.^  ;i  (li-pM»iiJun  of  indjuTty  of  any  kind 
luailc  I'mt  certain  piirpo^us  by  tli«'  owner,  vtrliu,  in  reiatioti  to 
such  ili-iiositioii,  IS  called  the  settlor  or  gian^ir.  A  settle- 
ment in  this  scut^;  may  be  made  either  by  deed  or  by  will, 
but  the  term  w  most  commonly  applied  to  such  lettleoMats 
only  as  aie  made  by  a  deed. 

A  eonsiderstioii  is  not  nccesmiy  flir  the  validity  of  m 
deed  at  bw.  Though  s  deed  may  in  jat^aj  esses  be  void 
as  against  strangera  for  want  of  eonstderaiion,  it  is  valtd 
as  between  the  parties.  [nEED.]  Scillcinents  by  ileed 
thcrelore  luav  be  either  luai'.e  up.in  vnli.aljle  or  ^^^K>^l  con- 
suleratKin,  or  they  may  l>e  puiely  voluntary. 

The  most  itiiporlattt  speciett  of  sMillleiueals.  to  which  in- 
deed, in  strict  legal  language,  the  term  is  exclusively  applied, 
are  marriage  seitlenenu ;  and  these  may  be  either  stMh  as 
are  msde  previous  to  and  in  eoosidentioa  ef  nwnii|gtk  er 
subsequent  to  it. 

Settlements  of  property  arc  frequently  made  by  wilt,  with 
reference  to  an  existing  or  future  marriage.  The  forms 
and  provisions  containea  in  such  instruments  are  of  course 
(  lien  very  siiiiilar  to  llnj-e  in  ilcetU  uiaile  for  hWe  purposes. 
Dui  disi-osition-s  of  th.s  kinil  are  to  be  legarded  in  all  re- 
spects as  wills,  atxl  a:  e  ^i.vciiicl  hy  the  same  ruks  M  Other 
in.struments  of  the  like  nature.  [Will.] 

Settlements  in  consideration  of  marriage  include  not  only 
such  as  sre  selusUy  made  and  executed  before  nisrri^, 
but  also  such  as  are  executed  after  Efiamago  in  pursuance 
of  artides  In  writing  drn'^  ■  '  i^  and  signed  before  marriage. 

I.  First,  as  to  the  «.;>  i  porfbnnanee  of  articles  and 
agreements  to  settle  [iruiicrl}  — 

In  E^juity  no  re:;aid  is  p.uil  t<j  i.ie  form  of  marriage  arti- 
cles, un<l  ibe  construction  of  them  depends  entirely  Upon 
the  intciuioas  and  ubjticts  of  the  parties. 

When  the  intended  husband  and  wife  arc  both  of  full  ago 
at  the  time  of  the  mnrrta>;(>,  they  are  of  course  competent  to 
enter  into  any  ogrcetueut  for  the  aeltlement  of  their  respec- 
tive estates,  end  all  such  agreements  will  be  enforced  in 
Equity ;  but  if  the  parties  are  one  or  bodi  of  them  minon 
at  the  time,  tho  case  is  different. 

When  the  husband  is  adult  and  the  wife  a  minor,  if  the 
subject  be  real  estate  of  the  wife,  tiie  husband  will  be  bound 
bvtlio  ariicks  in  respect  of  his  manial  interest  tti  iIm  lands; 
that  iS,  for  the  estale  u  hit  h  lu-  takes  durine  the  joint  lives 
ol  himself  and  his  wife,  a'nd  us  tenant  by  the  curtesy  if  he 
survive  her  and  there  have  been  issue  of  tho  marriage: 
but  the  wife  w  til  not  be  bound  by  them ;  and.  if  she  die 
during  infancy  or  after  attaining  majority,  but  without  having 
eonOrmed  the  seulement  iu  the  mode  preacribed  by  the  lav 
for  dispontion  of  real  estate  by  mairiea  women,  ber  beirwitl 
take  the  j  r  <p^  rty  unfettered  by  the  articles.  Again,  if,  in  the 
case  supp  sed.  the  property  be  personalty  of  tho  wife  (which, 
in  the  absence  of  a  settlement,  would  become  the  property  of 
the  husband),  the  articles  will  be  valid  as  resspects  both 
husband  and  wife,  being,  in  effecl,  llie  seUlement  of  tbo 
husband*  And  this  is  true  slso  as  to  chattels  real  and  chotet 
in  action  vhieh  become  reducible  into  nosscssion  during 
the  coverture;  but,  as  to  pnmerty  already  settled  to  the 
separate  use  of  the  wifab  mm  eAtMsr  in  action  which  do  net, 
in  event,  become  reducible  into pceaension  dniing  the  oovet^ 
turc,  tho  wife  will  not  be  bound  by  the  articles. 

If  a  male  intant  marry  nn  adult  female,  he  is  bound  by 
the  articles  entered  into  by  ber  fur  (be  !-eltlement  of  her 
estate,  and  must  exccnte  them  when  be  comes  of  a^'e,  what- 
ever be  the  nature  uflhe  property:  but  a^  to  his  own  estate 
he  will  not  be  bound  by  them. 

When  the  husband  and  wife  arc  both  minors  at  the  timo 
of  the  marriage,  the  articles  are  absolutely  null  as  respects 
them,  unlets  eonSrmed  after  the  atiainmeot  of  m^ortty. 
In  wifih  B  ease  s  eonlnnntoi  «f  the  aitklesbr  the  wijb 
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tnust  be  eKprc"^^,  nii<l  made  in  the  same  manner  as  any 
other  alienation  uf  properly  by  a  married  uoman;  bui  <  oii- 
finnation  on  the  part  of  ilic  husband  will  ofien  be  im]ilied 
from  circttaMlanc<»,  such  an  the  aucupt&uce  him  of  any 
property  under  the  articlec*. 

It  ban  Mmetimes  been  thought  that  the  eoniMitof  parents 
or  guardians,  and  the  nnetion  of  the  Court  of  Chan««r>-, 
might  give  effei't  to  >cltleinL>nl.i  nfihuir  property  h\  u'\\:iu\-., 
which  would  not  bave  been  othei  wiae  biudinz;  but  u  may 
now  be  considered  asaattkd  that  thoreu  DO  feuodation  fur 
such  a  doctrine. 

Marriage  is  regarded  by  the  law  oi  a  valuable  considera- 
tion, and  will  support  a  covenant  entered  iiKo  by  a  thiid 
party  to  settle  property  upon  the  iiuttbaud  and  wife  niid  thuir 
uma,  whether  the  tettlor  be  one  under  a  natuni)  ublt^atiuii 
to  make  a  provieien,  as  in  the  eaae  of  a  parent,  or  merely  u 
stranger  ;  and  such  a  covenant  will  be  eiifurced  not  only 
against  the  settlor  him&clf,  but  against  his  heir,  devisee,  or 
personal  ri|nx-.cnlati\.'. 

Settlcmetiis  ti:;i'lr  .d'U'r  raarrin'^i',  Nvlien  iiu  v^luublr  con- 
sideration, tlml  i-i  tij  a;\y,  iin  c  'iisi(lo;iitiiin  in  money  ur 

Sperty.  is  given  fur  them,  are  frenerally  called,  in  cuiUra- 
lioetion  to  those  made  upon  marriage,  voluntary  scttte- 
neola,  and  the  panoiit  who  take  under  them  are  called 
voluntaere;  thaugh,  aa  such  setilement»  may  have  good 
comkleattiona  lo  support  them,  tlie  a|>plication  of  the  term 
u  not  alwafs  strictly  arcunile.  By  a  Kood  considention,  a:^ 
distineui>>hed  n-itii  a  \\itu;i1>Iu  i  n  -,  is  here  meant  that  love 
&nd  affection  whicli  is  uuiur.ilh  su|iposed  lo  subaisl  between 
near  rel.ui  ^ucli  j  ai  eni-i  and  cluldreDi  blOlben  and 
Slaters,  unelei  and  ticphc»>  or  nieics. 

Specific  performance  of  ^oUuitary  covenants  to  settle 
property  will  be  enforced  in  Equity  only  in  favour  of  those 
persons  for  whom  the  covenantor  is  under  a  natural  and 
moral  obliRation  to  provide,  that  is  to  say,  in  &vour  of  bis 
wifc  or  ebildren,  but  not  in  fiivoor  of  any  othar  do»  of 
voIunlMnt.  If  however  any  valuable  consideration  has  really 
been  given  either  by  the  person  who,  by  himself  or  \m  re- 
])resentative.  clulms  execution  of  the  articles,  or  by  a  third 
person,  iii  la\i,iir  of  the  object  of  the  limitation,  specific 
perform  nice  will  li  -  decreed,  and  nu  objeriiou  can  bo  made 
on  accouul  of  want  of  rtfiatioitship  between  the  parties: 
and,  fur  this  purpose,  it  is  sufiicient  if  the  fuel  of  a  considera- 
tion being  given  can  be  inferred  from  the  circumsiaiices. 
Though  a  person  whose  cluira  not  supported  by  a.  good 
or  valuable  consideration  caonothmiself  oompel  the  eaeou- 
llon  of  artiekis  in  his  favour,  bo  may  yet  have  the  beneSt  of 
a  suit  instituted  by  another,  for  ilt  decreeing;  spcciAe  per- 
formance the  eotirt  executes  the  entire  articles,  though  they 
mrty  eiubroce  liniilaii  iis  to  persons  in  whose  lavour  >l 
WMuld  nut  have  orif;iu,illv  interfered. 

Ne\t.  as  tvttlie  va'.i  UtyofmMTiage-fletllomeiita against 
creditors  and  purchasers. 

Marriage  being  a  valuable  coniideratiOD,  the  circumstance 
of  the  settlor  bcine  indebted,  or  even  insolvent,  nl  the  lima 
of  the  execution  of  the  settlement,  can  have  no  effect  on  its 
validity,  even  though  the  parsons  who  have  Uie  benefit  of  the 
aettlement  should  bave  full  noliee  of  such  insolvency.  A 
conveyance  or  ussignmeut  of  property  in  considerasion  of 
marriage  stands  on  the  same  ground  with  a  F.dc  for  muncy. 
which  is  nut  a Ifected  by  the  insolvency  of  the  vendor.  If 
howL-vcr  the  settlor  h«  a  trader,  and  a  fiat  in  bankruptcy 
has  i^-uod  against  l.itu  priur  lo  the  execution  of  the  settle- 
ment upon  which  tie  is  afterwards  duly  found  a  hniikrupt, 
such  settlement,  like  all  osher  conveyances  of  tlte  bankrupt 
under  the  same  circumstances,  will  bo  void ;  and  it  would 
«eem  that  a  settlement  tnust  in  all  caxcs  be  void  iw  respects 
Ihe  wife,  if  she  had  notice  of  a  pno%aet  of  bankruptcy,  and 
a  flat  issues  within  twelve  eaiendur  months  alter  such  act  of 
bankruptcy.  (2  &  .T  Vic,  c  ■."(,  and  1  fc  3  Vic.  c.  It.  s.  13.) 

Thi.'  niamo^i;  t;  iU3idi,'r.)ii  11  docs  not  extend  <ir  ljjvo  iho 
characler  of  purchascis  !o  all  iicrsiins  m  uhn^e  tavimr 
limiiations  may  have  been  uu nniuceU  into  ihe  stiUemcnt. 
In  reUnuu  to  any  other  persons  than  the  husband  and 
wife  and  the  issue,  the  settlement  is,  it  seems,  to  be  oon- 
sidered  as  voluntary,  and  subject  therefore  to  the  rules 
applicable  to  voluntary  giAs  and  covenants. 

Setllements  made  after  marriage,  it  is  obvloua,  can  derive 
no  aupport  from  the  eonaidetation  of  marriage,  and  their 
validity  or  invalidity  must  therefore  dei>ciid  ujwn  other 
circumstances. 

A  p(»tauptial  s«Ul  eiuent  by  the  husband,  of  nny  sp^'cies 
of  property  made  in  MiiwqiitQco  »f  a  valuabU  eotiaidention 


moving  citlier  f  ini  tbc  \Mre  herself,  who  gives  up  an  interest 
that  she po^  L  -M-^  in  jin'iici  i)  uver  which  !>tie  ho*  a  di«[vj!,.nK 
jwwer,  or  h  ni  Ikt  icl  iiajiisor  friends,  is  guod  a^aiu«t 
persons  wli»t«oovek-,  if  ihc  consideration  be  not  to  lutidcquai* 
as  to  raise  the  presumption  of  fraud,  Andeven  inc«a««f  »j- 
adcQuata  oonstdetation,  the  settlement,  it  seeme,  wiU  be 
good  to  the  amount  of  the  consideration.  It  is  euflleivBl  if 
ihe  I  oil-.,  leiation,  though  not  paid,  is  properly  seciavtl. 
CaiiU  uiiioraueous  setlleuienis  will  in  genera!  be  presuruc^l 
to  have  been  made  la  i  unMilcraii  .n  nf  c.u  !i  i/i'icr;  a. id  it 
seems  that  parole  evidcijcc  ul  coiiatduiatiou  is  adtuissibte, 
though  none  n|  ]>Lar  upon  the  mstrumeiit  itself. 

The  statute  13  Ehz^  c.  a,  enacts  that '  ail  runviyuDCi-a, 
Sic.  of  lands  and  lenemente,  goods  and  chattcK  uutU>  of 
malice,  fraud,  covin,  oollttsion.  or  guile,  ior  the  mtcnt  or 
purpose  of  delaying  or  defrauding  creditors  and  otbcra  of 
tboir  just  and  lawful  nctinns,  suits,  deb1%  &c,,kbaU  be 
deemed  and  taken  (only  as  against  those  persons,  their 
heirs,  successors,  c\i-cliuii>,  \.c.)  to  bo  cu  arly  .r.id  utterly 
void,  frustrate,  iind  ul  nuuu  effect;  any  pi eii  :ice,  culaur. 
leii^iiefl  consideration, expressing  of  use,or  any  i  i;jcr  tuailor 
or  thing  to  the  contrary  nolwitiislanding.'    Hut  the  act  i» 
expressed  not  to  extend  to  any  interest  or  estate  made,  coo* 
veyed,  or  assured,  upon  good  eontideratian  and  bond  Jide,  la 
any  penon  or  persons  *  net  having  at  the  time  of  any  such 
ooaveyauoe  or  asauraiKa  to  them  made  any  manner  of 
noliee  or  knowledge  of  such  eovin,  ftand.  or  collusion  as  u 
afore  said.'   Upon  this  statute  it  has  been  dcterniineil.  (}) 
That  if  the  .-ettlor  be  not  indebted  at  the  liiiie.  the  settle- 
ii;v  it,  I \eti  iL  i:^h   entirely  \olui)tary,  is  gixid  u^a<n>'. 
sub,-»c(jiuent  crc«lilors ;  (2)  Thai   the  mere  existence 
debts  at  ilie  date  uf  the  settlement  wdl  not  mvnlidav 
it  if  the  sctlitir  be  solvent;  that  is.  if  ho  be  )vussoti»«jd  vi 
pr<)|  erty  suHictcnt  fjr  tlie  ]^aymciit  of  his  debis  inciep^O" 
dent  of  the  properly  so  alieuvd;  (3)  That  a  tctUeoicni 
whieh  might  have  been  invaltdaled  in  the  bands  of  tbr 
donee  will  be  good  againit  the  creditors  of  the  dam  in  ibt 
hands  of  a  purchaser  fh>m  the  donee  for  valuable  eonsid«ra- 

tuill  \\idM:it  lUilice. 

VuluiUavy  cl>li;;auju.-.  tiul  uffectitig  particular  properly, 
such  as  b<>inl-.  tlMii^h  tiie  grantor  shoula  l.avr  lieen  »olren'. 
at  the  time  ol  making  them,  will  nut,  it  seems,  entitle  ti.? 
grantee  to  coiue  in  j  ari  f  astu  with  crcditurs  fur  value,  «L  ) 
will  always  bo  ureferred :  but  ilio  cancellation  or  release  *d 
a  voluntary  obligation,  if  mitainied  by  frand»  may  Jbna  a 
valuable  cunsideruiioii  for  the  conveyance  of  properly  or  (at 
a  substituted  engagement. 

Jiy  the  '27  Eliz.,  e.  4,  all  conveyances.  &c.  of  Ian<K  tcno 
inents,  ur  hereditaments  are  declared  void  when  made  «iih 
intent  to  defraud  subsei|ucnt  ]iuichascrs  fur  luuiiey  <>r  cttbpr 
Hoixl  consideration;  'any  ptolcnco,  colour,  fe  gncd  con- 
nideratiun,  or  exprc»sin|_'  >>(  any  use  or  uses,  t>j  ihe  coiiinrv 
notwitlislanditi^.*  There  is  a  s.nving  of  all  convey aucx:! 
made  upon  good  cnusuieration  and  bonA yUf,  It  abo  o  >Lr!> 
void,  m  against  the  same  persons,  all  conve}ancQS '  witb 
any  clause,  provision,  article,  or  condition  of  fflTOCattODu  de- 
termination, or  alteration  at  (the  gmntor'a)  will  or  pWakt  no,' 
wlieiher  such  clause  extend  to  the  whole  intemt  eooti-y  t-d. 
01  filly  1  aiti  illy  .ifTccl  it  ;  but  then  follows  a  proviso  •  ihjj 
iioku^t'ii!  inarlt^a^e  uiailc  bond  fid'i  un<l  wilboul  fr.-iud  u* 
covin,  upon  good  consideration,  shall  bo  impeached  or  ira- 
paired  hy  force  of  this  act.'  This  statute  ha»  Ix^n  cvo- 
strued  tu  extend  to  all  voluntary  conveyances,  though  ii  in 
fact  made  with  intent  tu  defraiftl.  and  though  the  pur- 
chn«orhad  notice  of  the  prior  conveyance.  The  con<tfv|ttenat 
»f  I  his  \>,  though  probaMjr  not  intended  by  the  firatners 
the  act,  that  it  is  impoesible  lo  make  an  irrevocable  ftw 
gifi  of  lands  or  tenements.  As  to  what  ts  a  voluntary  ^«l• 
lleraent,  and  what  iss  good  consideration  lo  sustain  a 
ib  ment  nTOinst  a  subst  iiiu  ut  puichaser  under  ihis  act. 
Siij;f1on,  On  Vemlnrif  and  Pi.trhatfrs,  vol.  ii.,  p.  IGl,  rl 

1  be  >lalule  'n  Eliz  ,  c  i.  docs  not  apply  to  porvii'ii 
esitilc.  It  has  been  determined  on  tins  act,  by  analogy  'm 
the  deteruiinatiuii  on  the  last-menlionc<l  act  us  tu  cr^ 
diturs,  that  a  purchaser  from  a  vuluntary  gmutee  will  to 
preferred  lo  »  subsequent  purchaser  fium  the  grantor. 

good  consideration  mentioned  in  ibis  and  tlio  preceding 
siatale  muil  be  a  valuable  cotnidetalion  (that  is  to  say  k 

either  a  property  or  iunrriaq;e  consideration.  Tlie  coiiMder» 
lion  of  wood  has  no  applicutiun  to  either  uf  liie.-ic  >tuta'«^>. 
Olid    therefoic   a   r  .iiveyunto    uuelc   itt    cunMdv."a:  lou  ^! 
'  iiatural  love  und  atl'tseliou,'  as  iti  the  c«t»e  uf  a  ywai- 
nnplial  ccitlcmont  upon  a  wife  and  ohiMrcn,  i* 
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«idm<1,  Tor  the  purposes  of  tlu  ^o  kt.ilulL's  as  voluntary. 
It  ha-.  Ihl:!  (k'cided  tiuuc^ut'  ilinl  u  hu>b:iu  1,  having 
nuiile  a  x.iluuiaiy  sutlleiiitiiit  on  his  wife  aii<l  ehiltlrcii, 
ha«  nu  m\mly  (o  compel  iipccitic  pcrfottouiuo  ut*  l>i»  contract 
with  a  bul>se(|UL-iit  purchaser;  bul  he  can  sell  the  piopei'ty 
which  ))c  ha»  m>  settled,  and  llio  puKb*«er  will  bate  a  giMd 
tide,  and  can  enfurce  perfermMifiD  of  tbe  contniet  for  ule^ 
if  tlie  husband  xltoulil  rcfuiM  toconvs;  tbe  proper^. 

By  Stat.  91  Jac.  I.,  c.  19,  all  voluntary  Mttloments  of 
traders  wore  invalidnteil  by  llieii  bankruptcy,  thougli  tlicy 
iiU(;ht  h-Ave  been  M>lveiii  at  iliO  tune  of  making  Ihcm ;  Lul 
the  «ta!.  i.  Gv  '.  c.  |r,,  r.i.  h  II  tihuLMj  the  »eillemi;nts 
of  traders  on  ihe»utiiti  fuoUiig  wah  \uluiiiiiry  uUcnntiuu!>  in 
gciicr.d. 

Property  cnnnut  be  settled  so  tbat  ibo  interest  taken  by 
any  pentOti  Umlcr  tlie  sc-tllenic:)t  shall  Iw  UliaircctL-d  by  hi>< 
liankrupley;  but  it  may  be  gtven  to  a  man  until  be  shall 
become  bankrui.t.  jaDvided  ibcre  us  gift  over  or  Cbe  iiru- 
perty  on  that  evuitt.  In  the  same  manner  tbe  property 
romtiik;  frfUi  the  wife  may  be  settled  on  tliebufband  so  as 
t;)  1m:  i!i  Vo--'.c  !  I  II  iii.^  ba;ikniiiti  \ .  Bi.i  \\':\<^ii  ihv  jiuvju'i '._\ 
:>  tlic  liii»lrjriil  s  iiwij,  ii  Ihj,  lit'ttii  iloleriiuiicd  tliat,  tiiou^it  thi: 
rlaiir.s  ul  iIri  liii-band's  creditors  might  have  been  defoaletl 
by  a  trust  of  Uib  whole  for  the  scparale  uso  of  the  wife,  a 
liinitalion  of  tlie  property  to  the  huabatid  until  his  baiik- 
ri>|itcy,  with  a  gill  over  in  that  event  to  the  wife  or  any 
other  person,  is  void.  Upon  the  .«ua)e  principle,  a  bond  or 
other  obliffatim  given  by  tbe  buKband  upon  bis  marriage, 
conditienal  for  tbo  pAvmetit  of  a  mm  of  mone)'  fo  trustees 

forhis  wife  ail'i  rliiMi  iM  i,i  Uic  iM-  nl  i>r  li  s  lianl.vni'cv ,  59 

void  as  agaiii-t  lii-,  ci-r  liiois  «lio  (.-laiui  uii'ki'  iIjc  lial,  W  he 
has  rect'ivfd  no  p  al.Mii  wiih  wifi^;  but  if  he  has  rccei\ed 
:t  i>i>i  '.i<>n  vilh  her,  tlio  ubiigatiui),  bciuj;  considered  so  for  us 
:i  s.'ttK  ment  of  the  wife';  property,  will  be  ^lod  against  the 
crcdiiur»  lo  the  extent  of  it. 

3.  As  to  secret  aeitlements  and  agreenenta  in  ftaod  of 
the  marriage  contract. 

Secret  settlements  of  her  pro|  t  iiy  mado  by  the  vifo 
pending  the  trenty  fur  marriaee,  withLiul  the  privily  of  the 
niutband,  are  void  a<i  ngaiiHl  hiin,  if  made  in  dcrui;atioii  of 
hismi'ilal  liirlits;  am!  this,  it  m'cu^.  isi(|iia'.U  tiiir,  uUc- 
tber  liio  Ituabaiid  knew  of  the  cxisitinjc  ol'  iliu  projitity 
before  the  tnarriago  or  not.  Th«  rule  applies  to  every 
»pccies  of  gratuitous  incumbratuc  created  by  the  wil'u  upon 
berproperty  under  such  circumstancus. 

The  courts  of  equity,  upon  tbe  iteneral  principles  oo 
whidi  they  aet  in  eases  of  fhiod,  will  set  aside  alt  secret 
oofooantaor  agreements  cuieicd  into  contrary  to  the  guorl 
fUth  of  tbe  marriage  treaty,  and  not  with  the  privily  of  all 
the  parties  to  the  >4^tlk':aLtit.  Rt-li  Tin  sacli  (-a-cs  wjH  not 
be  refused  uvcu  '.o  a  uIki  was  a  party  lo  tlie  Iruudu- 

lellt  traiisa<  ti;i:i  uf  \»liii'li  lie  ("inplains. 

U|>on  the  s;<mc  pntiriple,  if  a  creditor  or  holder  of  any 
security  or  charge  on  the  estate  of  one  w  ho  is  cnj^agcd  in  a 
treaty  of  marriage,  misrepresent  thu  amount  of  his  debt  or 
tncunibranre  to  any  of  the  parties  to  tiie  contract,  whether 
for  the  purpose  of  nromotinjj  the  marriage,  or  for  any  ulher 
purpose,  he  will  be  bound  by  such  misrepresentation.  Money 
which  has  been  lent  to  a  woman  for  the  purpose  of  being 
re|ircscnted  as  her  ovn.  cannot,  after  the  marriage,  be 
c!  iniu  d  a«.  a  debt  fr  jiu  the  husband. 

4.  tieltloiin'iitb  iif  ii'al  property  usually  con»;«t  of  limila- 
TioiKof  ari  istaif  111-  rhtali  s  f  i.  ble  to  oiin  or  move  persons 
i.r>.  (where  th<i  seltlemcat  is  made  uii  marriage),  to  one  or 
both  parents  and  the  survivor  of  them,  \vith  roiuaindm  over 
to  their  chddren.  When  surb  settlements  are  made  previous 
to  tbo  marriage,  and  theehiMfen  arc  of  course  unborn,  the 
romainderB  to  them  are  eouiin|»nt>  and  tbe  tenants  for  life 
would  therelbre  bare  it  in  their  power  to  destroy  such  re- 
r.ia.i;ilM>.  [REMAiNnER.]  It  has  accordingly  become  tbe 
tiuiVfual  jiraetire  to  insert,  after  the  limitations  of  life 
futales  to  tliL>  pai'-iits,  a  liimtat.<i:i  tu  '.ruaiies  to  preserve 
rontingenl  leiuaiiukrs,  lollovvcd  by  rcuiajiidern  lo  the  first 
and  other  sons  of  the  raarria;;o  severally  in  tail,  with  re- 
in ainders  over.  This  Is  wh.it  is  called  a  liuiitaiion  ill  strict 
H-tilcmcnt.  By  this  method  theestate  is  rendered  inalicna- 
M«  till  the  eldest  son  of  tbe  marriage  attains  tbe  age  of 
twenty<one,  when  be  can  join  with  hia  Ihlher  in  barring  bis 
own  estate  tail  and  all  tbe  remainders  over,  whereby  a  new 
estal<?  lu  fee  simple  is  arquircd,  and  the  property  may  bo 
ktltled  again.  [1'iiimo(,km  ri'i  i, ;  Ri.m  vimikr.]  ThiBWu> 
foruittrly  wfitwtcd  by  means  of  a  common  recovery  [llitco- 
TBav>  W  ii  i»  mm  eflbcted  by  »  doed  ex«euied  under  tlm 


provisions  of  3  &,  4  Win.  IV.,  c.  7J.  By  this  act  fines  and 
recoveries  arc  ab  jlishi-il,  and  lln;  libjcri.s  of  thusc  old  modes 
of  assurance  oil-  now  obtained  li\  a  <lt.'.  J  whirh  must  be 
enrolled  in  Chancery  within  six  nioiUiis  after  its  esovu lion. 
As,  bcforo  this  act,  a  tenant  in  tail  expectant  on  a  particular 
esialisof  freehold  could  only  have  barred  bis  own  issue  by 
a  line  [Fink],  unless  he  eoutd  obtain  the  coneurreoee  of  the 
owner  of  the  particular  cslatu  in  sutTerin|<;  a  recovery,  se^ 
under  the  new  act,  his  power  is  equally  bmitcd,  unless  Iks 
i-an  iibt.iiu  tilo  I'oiiciiiTi'iicc  of  lliL-  owner  of  the  fii>t  vx- 
j^iUi:^  L'aUil«  ur.dtT  iLc  st;!UcuK'nt  (whc.ber  it  be  fur  lite  i^r 
lives,  or  any  greater  estate,  hi  ui^  an  t-taio  lor  VLars) 
prior  to  tho  estate  lull,  who  is  culled  ilie  proiuciur  of  the 
settlement.  Thu  act  conlnins  several  provisions  for  tbe 
purfMSO  of  oscertsiainf;  who  shall  be  protector  in  the  cases 
uf  joint  ownership,  coverture,  and  the  eMstemc  of  estates 
for  years  or  in  dowwj  and  it  provides  for  tbe  cases  where 
the  protector  is  a  lunatic;  or  convicleil  of  treason  or  felony. 
Tlie  act  alio  nives  ihe  settlor  power  to  appoint  by  the  deed 
a  nrotcctor  of  liiesetllenunt,  in  lieu  o(  the  person  who  would 
oilu-rwi^f  have  been  tb'j  pi Dterajr.  Tlu- 1  i).im.iii.  ot'  ilio  piu- 
luctur  must  bo  givt-n  i-ubir  by  liie  rlcfit  ot'  ,i-M;i,-aicu  or  by 
a  separate  deed.  \»lnr!t  b.  l  uvubaii  .u  tl.o  same  man- 
ner as  ti  c  ns^iiiaiuo  Uself.  Tho  satiic  act  repeals  (except 
as  to  M.'UlL';hi  UN  made  before  the '.:bth  of  AoglMl,  1833} 
the  statute  of  U  Hen-  Vll.,  c.  20,  whereby  women  wlio 
were  i<ei$ed  of  estates  tail  of  the  gifl  of  their  ousbands  {«t 
provinQtu  viri)  vwe  probibited  ffom  alienaling  them. 

The  estates  limiied  in  settlements  of  teal  property  may 
be  caber  le^al  nr  tr|uitable.    [Uses  ] 

When  charges  aie  intended  to  bo  ciiaicil  upon  real 
i:K-at.\  a,  lor  jointure>  ur  p'iili.,ii>  lb.-  i  lublrcii.  it  is  usual  to 
liiuu  terms  of  years  out  ot  the  eslatu  to  trustees  for  securing 
payment  of  the  charges  by  perception  of  the  rents  and  pro- 
dts,  ur  by  sale  or  mortgage  of  the  estate  for  the  periods  so 
limited.  These  terms  are  inserted  at  proper  places  in  tbo 
Ketilement,  according  to  ibeir  objecta,  among  the  other 
limitations;  and  so«-h  limitations  as  are  subsequent  to  these 
terms  of  years  m  the  order  of  urraiigenrent,  are  al^^o  made 
subject  to  them  in  point  of  Ic^al  and  equitublu  interest.  It 
li  t.sual  to  provide  ib  t  t'nc  terms  shall  ccasu  when  their 
objects  are  acc  unplished  or  becoroo  unnecessary  or  inca- 
pable of  taking  cflecl. 

Eatates  fur  lives  and  terms  for  yean^  are  incapable  of 
being  entailed ;  bul  they,  as  well  a*  personal  properly  of  any 
kind,  may  be  settled  in  trust  as  effectually,  and  so  as  to  be 
iualienablo  for  as  tons  a  time  as  estates  of  inborilanop.  Tbo 
property  in  sueh  settlements  is  usually  assigned  lo  trustees 
111  trust  for  the  husband,  or  for  the  husband  and  wife  (br 
his  or  IliL'ir  life  ur  lues  and  tlio  lifo  of  llu'  Mir\i\or;  and 
then  ill  tru.sl  I'.ir  the  ihst  niul  other  sons  suverall) ,  ami  ihtj 
hfiis  of  their  bodies.  Tins  liuiilatioii  vests  the  absolute 
interest  in  tho  eldest  sou,  who  will  be  entitled  to  dispobo  of 
the  property  upon  his  attaining  the  age  of  twenty-one;  but 
ill  order  lu  provide  fur  the  event  of  the  eldest  son  dying  under 
age  and  without  is4ue,  in  which  case  his  interest  would 
otherwise  veal  in  bis  father,  if  alivob  as  bis  heir  or  next  of 
kin,  it  is  usual  to  introduce  a  proviso  tbat  the  proporty  shall 
not  vest  absolutely  in  any  son  dying  under  the  age  of 
twenty-one  years  and  without  issue ;  and  it  has  bettu  d«- 
termin«Ml.  Ihal,  ni  cor.slruiii;^  (•eUlcuients  uf  bolli  rciil  ami 
personal  pii)]ii'ity,  wbeti  tbe  real  e>,taU  s  aie  Hin^leil  lu  sinwt 
settlement,  and  tin;  iit'r>.jnal  prupeitv,  aecur  iuig  to  a  forui 
frequently  adopieJ,  upon  and  lor  the  sanu'  tro.sis,  estates 
and  purpose^!  as  the  freeholds,  as  far  as  the  l.vw  will  peiniit, 
a  proviso  of  the  kind  above  mentioned  is  to  bo  understood. 

There  is  no  restriction  as  to  the  number  of  life  oilatcs 
which  may  be  limited  in  settlemeatt  to  take  eiiBftt  in  sue< 
cession,  provided  tlie  persons  be  all  in  exUtenca  at  tho  dtt« 
of  the  scttlcmc.U:  for,  i;i  potrl  of  fact,  this  amounts  lo OA 
more  than  aa  tutlule  lor  the  l  ie  ot'  tbe  survivor. 

Thus  it  appears  that  real  or  personal  property  may  be 
settled  so  as  to  be  inalicnabiu  for  a  life  or  any  number  of 
lives  in  bcin'^,  and  tweniy-one  years  after.  To  this  must 
be  added  a  poriod  of  nine  months^  which  is  allowed  for  the 
birili  of  a  posthumous  cliild  in  eases  vbere  gestation  exists. 
As  the  period  of  twenty-one  yosrs  was  no  doubt  adopted 
originally  with  reference  to  ina  term  of  minority,  which 
must  elapso  before  an  estate  tail  could  be  barred,  it 
was  formerly  thought  that  this  period  could  not  at  all 
events  bo  added  to  un  exet  ntor)-  trust ;  bul  it  is  now  seilted 
otherw  isu.  All  restraints  on  ulioiialiun  beyond  the  auove- 
roentioned  Units  are  vrnd,  as  tending;,  to  wnat  is  ealM  is 
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Jaw  n  poi  petiiily ;  and  all  the  sub^icriucnt  limitations  if  con- 
lin^pnt,  are  also  void.  The  same  rule*  are  applicable  to 
exei  utniy  deviaet,  snd  »l>ring:ing  and  shifting  U80«  [Wills; 
Usssji  bat  not  to  remaiodera  limited  to  take  eflect  after 
Mlntes  tail,  which »re not  tubivct  to  any  restriction ;  because, 
u  such  limitations  may  he  aefealed  tt  any  time  br  barring 
the  estates  tail,  they  can  hate  no  tendency  to  a  perpetuuy. 

The  forms  uf  scttU  mcuis  may  be  varied  according  to  the 
objecli  niul  iiitciuioiis  of  lln-  parlies,  and  the  construction 
of  the  arliclfs  upon  which  they  arc  fuundeil.  The  principle 
upon  which  a  Court  of  Equity  acts  in  cxfcutmy  marms-o 
articles,  is  to  look  rather  to  the  intentions  uf  the  parties  :i> 
ditducible  from  the  circumstances,  than  to  the  literal  inmning 
of  the  word*  employed  by  them.  Thus,  when  tlie  wurds 
nud  in  Mttictes  coneerntiw  the  •elUement  of  real  eOatu  are 
■neh  «  would  fn'v*  the  ftther  »ii  eelale  tall,  and  thereby 
enable  him  u>  d<  feat  the  settlemeDt.  the  court  will  in  general 
dire<!t  liniiiuiiDui  in  strict  settlement  to  be  executed,  under 
whii  h  the  father  will  take  a  life  estate  only.  Upon  the 
same  principle,  even  though  a  deed  of  si  itUiment  has  ac- 
tually b«-eii  executed  after  marriage,  if  U  appcir  to  be  in 
any  respect  inconsistent  with  the  letter  or  spiiii  ul  the  ante- 

3'  lial  articles,  the  court  will  rectify  it. 
uestione  ficquently  arise  ae  to  what  powers,  covenants, 
pravlaoa  are  to  be  iotradaeeil  into  mamagc  settlements 
made  in  pursuance  of  eixenitoiT  tnuti,  whether  created  by 
arlielee.  wills,  or  other  instninmls.  The  determtnalmp  of 
these  depends  entirely  upon  the  rulee  of  oooatnietion  aa  ap- 
plied to  e.ii  h  parl'.ciilar  euso. 

Of  the  powers  vi^u;illy  introduced  into  settlements  of  real 
estate,  the  most  luipoi  taut  are— power*  of  jointuring  and 
raining  portions;  poncrs  of  leasing  and  nanvgementj  and 
powers  of  sale  and  exchange. 

WiMro  the  wife,  upon  whose  tnan-iage  the  settlement  is 
made,  does  not  tike  a  life  interest  in  the  estate  in  the  event 
of  attrriTiaKber  huaband.  provision  is  usually  made  for  her 
by  war  of  jointure  in  bar  of  dower.  [JoiNTOSa;  Dowik.] 
In  addition  tu  this,  powers  are  frequently  introduced  to  en- 
able the  Ini.shuid.  in  ca*o  of  his  surviving  his  wife,  and 
iiiairymi^  agnin.and  r^omctimes  also  the  other  tcnaut.n  for  life 
under  the  sctilemeiii,  to  imiko  pi-ovision  for  their  widow-, 
by  way  of  jointure,  which  the  nature  of  their  estate  would 
not  have  otherwise  entitled  them  to  do.  Powers  of  join- 
turing, and  powers  for  charging  the  estate  with  portions  for 
tholwnotttof  dm  younger  children  of  the  then  existing  or 
a  Aituro  marritte^  will  not,  it  aaems,  he  insertsd  in  settle- 
loento  exeeoted  nndev  the  direction  of  a  Court  of  Equity, 
without  clear  authority  for  them  in  theairtietea;  Ibr  without 
such  authority  the  court  can  have  no  data  by  which  to  re- 
gulate the  quantum  of  interest  to  bo  taken  by  the  ilonres. 

Powerti  of  leasing  for  the  usual  term  of  twenty-one  years 
are  essential  to  the  rean.igetiieni  of  an  estat<',  und  will  ba 
oonsidered  as  authorised  by  the  use  of  the  must  general  ex- 
ptomiion  in  the  articles;  or  perhaps  introduced  as  a  matter 
of  course;  but  a  |>ower  to  grant  building  leases  will  not,  it 
seems,  be  implied  without  express  authority. 

Pswera  of  sale  and  oxebange  are  also  considered  as  usual 
powers  in  a  Mttlement,  and  will  be  auUioriaad  by  the  use 
of  very  sliL^ht  expressions  in  the  articles. 

In  settlemeiiis  of  personalty,  where  the  property  is  as- 
lipned  lo  trustees,  they  are  empowered  to  mv.  st  and  1  .y 
out  lli«  fund-,  and  also  to  vary  the  sccuniie-.  fiKin  tune  to 
time.  After  the  declaration  of  tnisis  for  the  hu-hand  and 
wife  and  children,  such  settlements  usually  contain  powers 
of  providing  for  the  mainteaanra,  advancement,  and  e<luca- 
tion  of  iIm  children  who  are  or  may  become  entitled  to 
shaioa  in  tho  ftinds  under  the  preoediuK  trusts.* 

$otUemonta  both  of  nal  and  penonal  estate  usually  eon* 
elude  with  what  are  called  trustee  dauses.  that  u  to  say, 
clauses  which  enable  tho  trustees  to  give  effectual  receipts; 
lo  provide  fur  the  appointment,  when  needful,  of  new  trustees; 
for  the  iii>leiunity  ol  the  trust<>es  ai^inst  involuntBiy losses ; 
and  tor  tiie  payuicnt  of  their  expoii»«s. 

Marriage  settlements  sometimes  contain  covenants  to 
settle  particular  lands;  covenants  to  settle,  or  to  purchase  and 
settle  lands  of  a  certain  value,  or  future  real  estate;  cove- 
nants to  nettle  oreient  or  fatuio  personal^;  and  oorananta 
by  parents,  on  the  marriage  of  one  of  their  children,  to  leave 
to  that  child  an  equal  or  aomo  porportkinale  share  with  the 
rest 

The  covenant  to  settle  particular  lands  of  course  binds 
•  WaWir  dsiMii  alt  «ai»lM4  ia  wol— ats  «f  imt  wtal^  wbsw  ftsu  m 


heirs,  devisee*!,  and  all  into  whose  hanrls  tho  lands  COIDe, 
except  a  puruliawa'  far  valuahle  coiiMileration  withotH  no- 
tice;  and,  in  case  of  the  lands  heing  so  ul  (•iiiiil<1.  s.itufar- 
tion  may  be  claimed  out  of  thegen^nil  asseu  of  liie  oatr- 
nantor. 

Questions  fieqnenlly  arise  vpon  eoeeiianu  to  settle^  or  to 
pniehaae  and  settle  lands  of  a  partieular  value,  aa  te  vtei 

amounts  to  performance.    On  this  point  the  following  foti' 

tions  appear  to  bo  established: — I.  Where  the  rovenenSar 
has  110  lands  at  the  time,  any  purcha»e  be  may  afterwif-!. 
make  wiil  he  prenimed  to  haw- been  innde  in  purMianct!  m 
the  ro\oiialit  ;  J,  It  -eetus,  lhoii;^h  there  are  ciui II iri i r.g  au- 
thorities upon  ibe  point,  that  if  the  eovoriiint  1*  to  *Htl^. 
and  the  covenantor,  having  at  the  tune  lands  adequate  to 
tho  porfonnaneo  of  the  covenant,  die  without  making  nay 
purcbass^  the  lands  which  he  bad  at  the  time  w3l  be  boand 
to  the  extent  of  the  oovenant;  3.  Where  the  aseanaot  ia  to 
jmrdutu  and  »etUi>,  it  seems  that  no  lands  of  which  the 
covenantor  is  bci^ed  at  the  time  will  ht:  iifTccted,  but  all 
aftor-purchased  hinds  will  be  alfected  to  the  extent  of  the 
covenant. 

Ojveitantii  tu  settle  future  real  estato  uf  vthich  tLto  hut- 
band  shall  become  seised  during  the  marriage,  or  duniic 
his  life,  do  not  affect  lands  of  which  the  covenantor  is  thet; 
seised,  but  extend  tu  all  after-ac(juired  lands,  even  to  such 
as  eome  to  the  husband  under  the  provisions  of  the  deed  of 
settlement. 

Covenants  to  settle  present  or  future  personalty  are  eon* 

sidcrcd  as  applying  to  capital  only,  not  to  income.    If  real 
estate  should  have  h<-en  purchased  with  llie  j-e;-i>nalfy  ii  b 
je«-t  to  such  a  covenant,  the  land  is  not  bound  in  gpecie  ty 
the  ojvenant.  hot  ia  ehaigedwith  the  money  inveated  » 

the  purchase. 

Covenants  to  leave  one  child  an  equal  or  proportionate 
share  with  the  rest,  attach  only  upon  that  portion  of  tfas 
settlor's  property  which  may  remain  at  the  tineof  his  deelh. 
The  parent  may  therefore  make  an  absolttte  gift  of  any  fart 
of  his  property  in  hto  lifotime  to  another  child  witheut  eaa- 

rniltitii;  any  hre.ich  of  his  i-ovenant  ;  but  a  gift  re*er^"inf 
any  iiituresl  tu  himself  is  a  breach  of  it.  The  benefit  of  attcfe 

a  covenant  ia  conAnad  to  children  living  at  the  death  of  the 

parent. 

^.  Marriage  is  not  an  absolute  gift  to  tho  husband  of  tb; 
Wife's  personal  estate,  but  only  entitles  him  to  so  much  of  ft 
a^  he  may  have  reduced  into  po.sscssion,  assigned  or  rekaasJ 
during  hiis lifetime.  Accordingly,  queslionalcequentlj  ansa 
upon  settlements  as  to  the  title  of  the  husband,  nndertMn.  «e 
the  whole  of  his  wife's  fortune.  Upon  this  point  the  following 
propositions  ap^iear  to  be  established: — i.  The  antenuptuti 
seilU'iuent  of  properly  made  by  the  husband  ujht;  \\x  w\fr. 
in  cun-ider  iUoii  of  her  fortune,  entitle*  lum  unly  to  bcr 
then,  and  not  to  the  future  personal  property;  2,  That  if  i 
part  only  of  her  fortune  appears  to  have  been  stiptiUtc-ii  for, 
the  residue  of  what  »>he  then  has,  or  what  may  at:-  rwuili 
accrue  to  her,  will  not  belong  to  the  husband ;  3,  That  when 
it  appears  from  the  settlement,  either  expressly  or  by  ta- 
plieation,  that  the  agreement  was  for  the  whole  of  the  «ifr  « 
present  and  future  personal  estate,  tho  husband,  or  his 
sonal  representative  (in  ra-e  of  h[>  ]  rvde<  i-a-mg  ln>  w.fc)i, 
will  bo  entitled  to  i  i.iun  the  vsludi'  under  tlie  cuiiiract. 
!  When  the  husbai.d  has  n^.t  .  niiiU  d  Imuself  by  contr*rt 
to  the  rhotet  in  actton  of  ilie  wife,  there  i»  no  bar  to  b:» 
getting  possession  of  such  of  them  as  are  recoveraWe  a: 
law ;  but  if  he  require  tho  assistance  of  a  Court  of  Equ(i« 
for  the  recovcrv  of  them,  and  the  wife  docs  not  consi>;Qt  xn 
his  obtaining  the  whoile,  that  court  will  not  lend  its  ai4 
except  upo  the  terms  of  the  httsband*s  making  a  pravvma 
for  the  wifo  and  her  children,  by  wav  of  st.  ti  h-ment,  out  of  tbt 
fbnd.  Most  frequently  one  half  of  the  fund  is  directed]  to  b^ 
settled,  but  the  proportion  Kivcii  in  each  case  dei  en  !» 
the  cirrumManees,  though  it  never  amounts  lo  the  «hoir 
The  1  ides  of  the  Court  of  Equity  in  dneeiing  settlemctiti 
out  of  the  wifi;'»  equitable  chotei  inaction  are  the  smn^ 
whether  the  application  to  it  is  made  by  the  husband  kim* 
self  or  by  his  creditors.  Settlemantaout  of  the  wifo*)s«fai. 
table  chotes  in  action,  when  made  by  the  husband,  we  we 
lass  valid  against  his  otedilors  than  when  made  under  tbi 
direetlon  oflhe  court;  and  even  a  settlement  by  him  of  ib* 
entire  fund,  which  the  court  would  not  hue  d n- :<j<l.  has 
in  some  cases  been  held  \ahd  against  liis  creditors ;  ibcMgh 
the  <!er:-i,.n-  in  iho>e  cases  seem  hardly oonsiSlaat VilhttB 
law  iu  laid  down  under  the  13  Etic,  «,  A. 
,  {awMin  Um;  Craisok  JDigui,  voL  if.;  Mapm  On 
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Biubatidtaid  Wife;  Martin's  Conveyancing,  by  Davidioll* 

Tol.  i.,  art.  •  Settlement.') 
SETTLEMENT.   [Pooh  Laws  ] 
SETTLEMENT.  ACTS  OF.  [GeougkI] 
SETUBAL.orST.UBE8,  a  iiea-purl  town  of  PortuBal. 
in  ibo  province  of  Extreiiuidura,  i»  situated  in  ii  bay  of  the 
Atlantic,  at  tba  mouih  of  the  river  Sandao,  with  an  <;xa»l- 
knt  barboor  capable  of  receiving  ships  of  any  burden.  It 
»  fthflea  milea  wutb-eatt  of  Lisbon.   The  town  is  suppoMd 
10  bavo  been  buOt  out  of  tbe  ruins  and  on  the  site  of  the 
untwnt  Cedobrisa,  which  was  destroyed  bjr  the  Moon. 
The  environs  abound  in  corn,  wine,  and  oil,  and  above  all 
\u  aali,  of  uhicb  Inst  article  a  laiu'e  (|vuii>tily  is  annually 
i-xjMrted.    The  streets  are  Wtll  jKivud  and  lolerably  clean, 
Btiil  ihi- t juii  la  UL^^ft'ij<led  bycle\i'n  ba^tioiin,  ami  stviral 
outworks,  livsjide*  a  very  strong  cilauul  callcil  San  Felipe, 
and  a  fort,  the  Outao,  which  serves  as  a  lifjhlhouse,  and 
defends  the  mottth  of  the  harbour.    Setuba)  contains  fivu 
i^rish  cburchea,  MV«ral  eonvuuU,  now  shut  up.  and  one 
M»|MilaL  It  bad  onoa  an  academy  tat  the  study  of  mathe- 
aatie*.  called  *A  Aeademia  problematiaa,*ftniod«dby  John 
V.    The  P  I  ul.ini  n  is  estimated  at  about  18,000. 

SEWVJKH,  siirnained  /?o»/«»,  tbe  founder  of  the  Mah> 
ratu  power  in  Imlia,  was  born  ill  May,  If.  J  7.  at  Poonah,  tile 
jagiwer,  at        of  wljjth  was  held  bj  bis  fat  Ivor  Sbnhjee, 
under  the  kingdom  of  Ahracdnuggur,  and.  afiur  its  <lis>  i- 
lutioa,  from  tho  BeejuiKHir  monarchy.    II  is  ^e^,tlL•^•>  and 
anbitiona  chaneter  appears  lo  have  devebjped  it-.)-'.f  at  a 
TM7«arlyoga,aa  in  1647  U  had  suppUntod  his  faibeir  at 
Foooah,  and  in  (be  following  year  poMeased  himaelf  of  all 
the  Northern  Concan.   Tlio  Beejapoor  govcrnroeot  was 
then  fuUy  uocupied  in  guarding  against  the  aKgrcs«ioiW  of 
the  Delhi  M  i^uK ;  and  Sl\  ijee  continued  for  several  yeai» 
to  extend  lui  puwiar  by  piogre»sive  encroachments  witliuiil 
coming  lo  an  open  rupture,  till  Uia  spoluuions  bt  t  aino  so 
darinx  that  in  1C58  a  lar^c  force       sent  aguiiis>t  liuu  under 
Alkol  Khan,  a  leader  of  reputation.    He  succeeded  how- 
aver  in  assasaiuating*  tbe  general  at  an  interview ;  routed 
and  dispersed  faia  army,  ana  tnuintained  himself  in  tbis  field 
tUl  166-i.  when  m  peace  with  Beejapoor  left  him  in  posies- 
lion  of  his  acquisitions.   But  be  now  came  into  collision 
Miiii  the  foriuiduLlo   povver  uf  .\uriui|4zebe,  with  who»c 
ijiiiic-*  in  the  DekWan  lie  \va>  unable  to  lopc ;  and  though 
be  succeeded  by  a  hudileii  irruption  I .lanuai  v,  U.<'<1)  in  ^ui- 
)in>iug  aud  sacking  the  distant  emporium  of  Sural,  trom 
which  he  broui^ht  off  au  immense  booty,  he  fuun  l  it  expe- 
dient in  tbo  following  year  to  make  his  submia^sion  to  the 
emperor,  and  cooperating  with  tlie  Mogul  troopa  in  llK-tr 
^a.ion  of  Be^apoor*  did  diatioguished  aervioe  in  the  cam- 
;.>.i;!i.    He  was  diigiwted  however  bv  the  haughty  rccep- 
v.jii  which  he  met  willi  at  the  court  of  Delhi;  and  having 
ui.^de  hisi  escape  with  ditliculty  from  the  capital,  he  reoccu- 
hiJi  furmer  ternlories,  whicli  he     - Mil.  ■  i!  irjed  at  the 
expense  of  the  falling  kingdoms  of  Beejapoui  uun  Uolconila, 
avoiding   for  some  years  to  renew  hostilii-es  wuh  liie 
Moguls.    This  interval  be  employed  in  seiilmg  his  di»- 
iinmoni,nnd  introducing  a  atriet  system  of  discinlina  into 
lus  army  ;  and  when  tbe  war  with  Aurungxebe  broke  out 
anew  (1670),  he  not  enly  tnvi^d  the  country  with  his 
lifc'iit  cavulrv,  and  inflicted  a  second  saak  on  Su»t,  but  m 
is:.'  for  tiie  first  lime  engaged  and  defeated  a  regular 
Mm^miI  lore.,  Ill  a  pitched  batile.   To  this  period  is  also 
«.igued  lb«s  caiiuiKnceniciit  of  the  chaut.  a  sort  of  tribute 
or  blackmail,  cuii:.isliiij;  of  the  fourth  uf  the  revenue,  un  Uie 
i livmoot  of  which  aoy  province  was  exempted  from  dovaN- 
ution,  nod  whieh  long  eentinoed  a  priMripM  aonree  ef 

MabretiA  raveose* 

He  bnd  fbr  teverat  yenn  previous  assumed  the  title  of 
-J  1.  nud  the  toval  prerogative  of  coining  money;  but  m 
he  was  solemnly  crowned  at  Rayghni'.  with  all  the 

ptimp  of  tho  Mo.j;ul  ceremonial.  sigiialiMiij?  his  accession  by 
Ml  inroad  m  vhich  he  f-r  the  fust  time  can.ed  hiS  artiiS 
liurlh  of  the  Nerhud  ia.  lll^  uext  ex;  « 
direetiol) :  having  secured  bi»  icai  b)  an  alliaiKe  witn  Ool- 
roilda.  be  boldly  crossed  the  peninsula  (16761  to  the  oa^tern 
coast,  poaeessed  himself  of  the  strong  frtsof  Velh.ie,  Gmgi. 
and  Waodiwasb,  between  Madra-  un  I  Pondichuiry  ;  and 


'the  iovMlonef  Golconda  by  tlie  Moguls;  and  though  his 
plana  weie  for  a  time  disoencerted  by  the  deierliMi  of  his 
son  Sambajee  to  the  enemy,  be  compelled  Anrnngxebe'i 

v'cerov  of  the  D^-Ukan  to  retire  from  Golconda,  aiul  to  raise 
iiie  Mege  of  Brej;iiioor,  while  he  exacted  fmiii  llie  latter 
slate,  as  the  price  ol'  his  aid,  the  ce^^ion  ut'  ail  tiie  coutitry 
between  tho  Tooiubuddra  and  the  Ki>biia.  iiis  power  was 
now  predominant  throughout  Soir,he;n  India,  none  of  tho 
shattered  sovereignties  of  which  wero  able  to  oppose  any 
cheek  to  bis  progress ;  but  his  further  schemes  of  aggran- 
disement were  eut  abort  by  a  sudden  illness,  of  which  ha 
died  April  5, 1680,  aged  nearly  Itfty-three.  His  son  Sam- 
bajee ( who  had  previously  resumed  his  allegiance)  succeeded 
liim ;  but  neither  his  abilities  uur  bis  fortune  were  equal  to 
those  of  fail  htharf  «m1  be  waa  taken  and  put  to  dwtb  in 

1C89. 

St  vitjee  (III  the  words  of  Mountstuart  Elphinstonc)  'left  a 
ehataeler  which  has  never  since  been  equalled  or  appi'oai;hed 
by  any  of  1^  countrymen.  The  di»tracted  stale  of  the 
neighbouring  countries  presented  openings  by  which  an  in- 
ferior leader  might  have  proQied;  but  it  rctiuired  a  genius 
like  his  to  avail  himselr,  as  he  did.  uf  tbe  mistakes  of 
Aurungzebc.  by  kindling  a  seal  for  religion,  and  through 
that  a  national  spirit  ainotij,'  tho  Mahrattas.  It  was  by 
the!*e  feeliii(^s  iViai  hi-,  g.jverniiient  was  upheld  after  it  had 
pa.ssed  into  li  t  ble  liaiids,  and  was  ki  pt  to^tlhei-.  in  spite  of 
nuini  rou-i  inienial  disorders,  until  it  bad  established  ita 
5uprenia»  i     ;^:i  aicr  part  of  India.' 

S  K  V  A  STO  POL.  [Skbastopou] 

&FVENUAKS.  fKEprr.] 

SEV£NIli.  in  Musib,  a  dissonant  interval,  of  which 
there  are  three  kinds,— tbn  winor  or  ordinary  aeventh,  from 
G  to  f;  the  diminished  seventh,  from  c sharp  to  n  flat;  and 

the  major  or  sharp  seventh,  f^om  C  to  n.  Ex.: 


•vorran  jircat  part  of  .Mysore,  to  which  he  laid  claim  from 
ill,  fklhcr  Shahjee  having  held  a  jagheer  there  at  the  end  oi 
Vcom  these  oonquests  he  was  recalled  (1678)  ny 

a4M  •  ItNr's  ctow.«llii»kirii  tUs  auudti  ww 
amorilitlCMftlaila  OwFsay 


i 

Ilia  Ulta. 


For  tbe  chord  of  tbo  seventh,  its  inversions  and  trcat- 
uient,  see  Cnotu>. 
SEVER.  ST.  [LA>ri>ES.] 

8SVERITB  oceurs  massive,  in  pieces  from  two  to  Ove 
inches  in  diameter.  Fmctore  uneven.  Fractured  surfaces 
dulL  Hardneea  1*  lo  yields  easily  lo  tbe  knifSi. 
Brittle.  Poluhes  by  friction.  Adheres  elrong^y  to  the 
tongue,  but  emits  no  argillsceoni  odour  when  breathed  on. 
(.Colour  white.  Streak  -ihining.  Dull.  Slightly  traiulu- 
rent  Found  near  Si.  Sever  in  France,  in  a  gravelly  soil. 
Severite,  as  hhown  by  the  annexed  analysis  by  I'eiletier,  is  a 
hydrated  sihcate  of  alumina:— Silica,  50;  Aluimua,  22; 
Water,  2r,  ;  Loss,  2. 

SEV£RN  AND  WYE.  Tlie  Severn  is  the  finest,  and, 
next  to  tbe  Thames,  tbe  largest  and  most  important  of 
British  rivem.  The  river  Wye,  being  one  of  iU  chief  trip 
butaries.  will  be  tnelnded  in  tbk  artide^anwoU  M  son* 
notii  e  ui  tlie  Bristol  Channel. 

The  orn^iiiai  name  of  the  Severn  was  Haften,  ef 
which  8e\ern  i-  only  a  corrupiion  It  was  subsequently 
called  by  ilie  Romans  Sabriiia,  a  name  given  to  it,  us 
it  is  said,  in  consenueiice  of  the  fate  of  S  ibru,  or  Sa- 
biina,  who  was  the  daughter  of  Locrine.  king  of  Ihnam, 
by  Esirildis,  a  captive  virgin,  to  whom,  in  order  to  unite 
himself,  Loorine  had  dtvoroed  his  former  queen  Gwendolen. 
Un  the  death  ef  the  king^  Cheendolen  assuroe<l  euroinand, 
and  caused  Sabrina  and  bar  mother  to  be  drowned  lu  the 
Hiifren.  whi  ch  from  that  tine  reeai*ed  her  name.  Milton, 
in  hi>  -Coiuus,'  luus  made  hsr  tho  goddess  of  the  river.  Tbe 
attt-iid.uit  spinl  says: — 

' '[  1  I'll'  U  a  Eca'l«  uym]>h  Dot  ta  from  lu^nee. 
Thai  with  inoi,*  cut!)  swayi  ihe  iBujulb  S«v«1»  aUcaiD, 
Sabfim  i«  Iwi  bboi'-.  a  \  Kt%\Xi  pure  ; 
Whilonio  (h*  waa  Uie  aau^liter  or  Locniir. 
Tlia!  Uaa  tu«  aeaptre  tnm  hit  tadMr  Bmi*.'  *«. 

Suiue  antiquariaiw  derive  the  name  Bdnina  from  mhr, 
'  saiid,'  or  mbrin,  '  sandy ;'  and  others  derive  the  present 
name  of  the  river  from  its  Saxon  appellation  saferne,  '  sea* 
Mowing.'  Severn  bowevw.  aa  already  staled,  ia  tbe  same 
word  as  Hafren. 

The  Severn  rises  on  the  western  border  of  Montgomery- 
shire, from  a  dialybeate  spring  on  tlie  eastern  fido  of  Plin- 
limtnon,  at  a  very  considerable  elevation,  and  within  a  very 
■taort  distaneo  fkon  Ibo  lounai  of  the  hvers  Wyo  and  Rhie- 
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dol.  I(  fljwi  c.islward  r.I  >■,;:  luoho  niil.  s  (o  IJanidloos,  as 
far  a*  wliifh  place  it  swi;  rci.i::ii  ihu  wij^uiul  iiriiish  tiamt' 
of  Ilafreti.  At  Lti'ii'll'i'  S  the  Severn  receive*  the  wult-rs  of 
tlie  Clywe'log;  and  llienco  it  inclines  to  the  norlh-vasl  by  ; 
Nou'luwn  and  Welshpool ;  near  the  latter  place  it  becomes 
navigable  for  small  buaU  and  barges.  Some  difttance  bcluw 
WeUhpool  it  is  joined  by  ttaeyfrnwy,  a  conitidatable  streutn 
vbieb  rises  «n  toe  ni>rtb-we»l«m  edge  of  Montgomerjshire. 
Prnvinuslv  to  this  accession  Ibe  Sei'ern  roceives  in  Mont- 
^  Muiy  hir.'.  cm  i's  rii:tit  bank,  ihc  Mule  and  the  Camlet, 
(iti  lis  Itfit  llie  'lii:i!Uion,  the  CSarno,  and  ihc  Rhiw. 
A'kiiiI  <ino  urle  IkIuw  the  cvjnflnence  of  the  Vymwv,  i!n.' 
Severn  quits  Moni|;ijn)ei yshire,  uf  which  county  tltisi  rl^er 
and  Its  tnluitiuiL's  form  Ihc  chief  drainuge.  Tm  lefigtb  of 
its  coarse  lu  this  point  is  about  &I  miles. 

Fremiie  to  entering  Sbropthiro,  the  Severn  inclines  to 
the  cMt,  and  this  U  its  genetal  diieotion  ibroagh  tb«  val« 
of  Sbrewsburf ,  which  lo«n  it  nearly  anrround*.  From 
Slirewi^bury  it  lakes  a  suuth-castem  eoune  (its  extreme 
noilhcru  point  beins;  a  few  miles  above  Shrewsbury), 
tlm.uuli  C.inl!>r.  i:k  Dale  to  Brul^i;:ni!i,  ami  i  uIlm-  W'or- 
ei'»K'uliire  a  sliorl  <listancc  above  ihc  Uhwi  mni  puit  of 
Bewdlcy.  The  principal  tributaries  of  the  Severn  in  Shrop- 
shire arc;  on  the  ri<,?ht  bank,  the  Menlo  or  Utd-brotjk,  which 
enteri  at  ShroWflmry :  the  I'ouiul,  MarhmoU,  !in<l  Bore- 
brook ;  and  uu  the  lift,  the  Perry,  Tern.  Hell-brouk,  and 
Worf.  Tiie  Severn  n  ceivcs  tb«  vbole  of  the  waters  of  the 
foterior  of  Shropshire,  and  ita  course  ihrougb  that  eounty 
is  between  60  and  7ft  miles.  From  Bewdley  the  river  runs 
80Ut1ivvai<l  from  .Slourport,  where  it  receives  the  Stour  on 
the  lefl,  and  abimt  eii;ht  miles  lower  duun  the  Salwarpe 
joins  it  on  the  same  side.  Five  miles  farther  it  reaches 
Woicester.  Two  miles  btdow  this  city  the  Severn  receives 
a  cousidei  able  ncce-^sioit  of  water  from  the  rijjht  bank  by  the 
jauctiun  of  lhi3  rivor  Temo,  the  principal  part  of  whouc 
OMirsa  is  ill  Wonestersltue;  but  which  lists  in  Radnor- 
abire,  and  lluws  through  poitiuns  of  Herefordsbiru  and 
Shropsbtro.  Sitll  tlowmg  nearly  south,  the  Severn  parses 
Upton,  and  quits  Wiucestarafaira  at  Tewkesbury,  wliere  it 
receiTes  the  Avon,  and  entera  Gloueestetshire.  [.\v(>n, 

I  :. 1:1  1  i-vv (iCiLury  the  ri\er  agam  clianfjes  it.s  direciioii, 
ail  1  ^1  idtially  inclines  to  the  soiith-soiiih-west,  which  direc- 
tion iich  eliy  fidlows  fui  the  remainder  of  its  eounie.  One 
mile  above  the  city  of  Gloucester  the  stream  divi<lcs  inio 
two  channels,  the  left  and  main  branch  liowmc  by  Glou- 
cc^li,!,  and  the  right  receiving  the  L«dden.  Tliese  two 
branches  unite  a  little  below  (iloucestar,  forming  the  rich 
tract  of  land  called  AIney  Island.  From  Gloucester  the 
river  ]nirsues  an  extremely  wiudinR  course  to  Newnham, 
previously  receivini;  the  river  Frome  from  the  lolt.  A  short 
di-'aii''.'  ln'Knv  TSv' A  .iliriiii  iis  cliimnel  widt-ns  consider  il'U  ; 
aipl  r.lilwiij^U  U  returns  liic  iiaim>  of  »•/>•''!•  as  far  ,\^  liuj 
r.i  '  nil  of  the  Briittol,  or  \m%\vv  A\i>u.  it  is  in  lari  khIkt 
the  ohitiiary  of  the  Severn  than  nver  itself.  The  width 
it(  tills  Kstuary  between  the  v  illage  of  Frelliern  below  Ncwn- 
ham  and  the  mouth  of  the  Avon,  where  the  Hristol  Cliunnel 
nay  be  said  to  commence  or  tcrminale,  varies  fnjiu  one  to 
three  miles.  I'he  total  length  of  the  Severui  from  ita  source 
in  Montgomeryshiro  to  the  Briatol  Ghaonel,  is  about  200 
miles. 

Ill  the  anticnt  division  of  Britain,  the  Severn  appears  to 
ha^L-  l.aiii'  d  tlif  l>  imi(!;u y  bi:;\veen  the  territoih  s  uf  i!ie 
Sduits  aad  ilsu  Onloviev,  <it\  ilic  West,  and  the  D  ibuni  an 
the  cast.  In  the  substfqu^nt  .1, visions  of  counlie-.  11  has 
scarcely  anywhere  been  employed  as  a  line  of  sc|>aratioii 

In  the  oommencemeiil  of  its  course,  the  vniley  or  iii  - 
Severn  is  narrow,  and  supplies  litile  pasturage ;  below 
iJanidloes  it  tjradually  opens,  and  is  from  one  to  two  miles 
wide,  and  tolerably  produciivc.  The  range  of  the  Piinlim- 
mon  hilln,  whieh.  extending  west,  comprises  the  Lont;  moun- 
taiii.  and  Icrminati's  in  the  Hri  /l  lcn  IhIN,  >L  |  ;u.it.--,  ilie 
draiiuij;c  of  the  Severn  fi'jui  llic  l.  iul',  (_  li.n.  ^:L•. 

B)  tiiis  ranije  also  the  course  of  ih'  Suvi  rn  1-  <lt  tlfrtu'd  in 
tiie  tiL>r!li.  On  the  west  and  north- west  the  Berwya  moun- 
tains separate  the  tribiuarica  of  lb* Severn  fkom  those  of 
the  Doveiy  and  ibe  Dee. 

In  mpect  to  navigation,  the  Severn  lias  \wg  been  of 
veiy  great  ttsportance.  It  supplier  the  means  «f  transport' 
ing  the  prudnce  of  mines  and  manuraelories  of  various  d«> 
scnpli'iii-  lyinj;  in  the  vicinity  of  the  river  to  the  sea,  to 
North  Wales,  and  the  towns  and  remote  dutricts  of  thu 


counties  through  which  it  flow*.  The  river  beinp  navi^'aW* 
for  bar2!cs  from  near  the  t.twn  of  Welshpji  I  111  Montgo- 
nurjshire,  •  there  ^ee^1>,'  siy>  >!  .  T<  l(  mh  I.  '  y,ix>A  rea*(  n 
to  infer  that  water  conveyance  was  prartistd  in  tins  district 
at  as  early  a  purm  I  us  in  any  part  of  Great  Britain  situafrd 
at  an  equal  distance  from  th«  »c,'i '  In  coii-equence  chiefly 
of  this.  Shrewsbury  has  for  btvc.il  centuries  pa>t  b«ren  a 
sort  of  moiropolia  for  North  Wales.  In  Bbropahire  thm 
am  extensive  iron-trorks,  as  well  as  laijgo  manuliietofies  of 
china,  Wedgwood,  and  other  earthen  wares,  nearly  the  entire 
produce  ul  wlrch  is  dtstributc<l  by  barges  and  boat^  on  lb« 
ri\  ei .  The  transmission  of  coal  Mid  tin*  IS  ilao  ftcilitaiad 

by       aame  means. 

The  importance  of  the  Severn,  in  consequence  of  the  me- 
dium of  tntorcourse  which  it  alTonU  between  the  lar2;e  towns 
on  its  banks,  such  as  Gloucester.  Worcester,  Shrewsbury, 
&c.,  is  very  considerable ;  but  io  estimating  the  advantacaa 
which  a  navigable  river  iwesents,  care  should  be  taken  to 
distinguish  between  its  ne^und  and  artt/leMU  importance. 
Under  the  former  may  be  classed  those  advantages  we  1bv« 
jusi  enumerated,  viz.  the  exportation  of  those  pru<!uctvon». 
manufactured  or  unmanufactured, which  exist  independently 
0!'  iuiil  unassisted  by  the  river,  while  to  the  latter  toutt  Le 
j  referre<l  those  advantages  derived  by  the  inhabitants  i.f 
cities  and  towns  which  were  oiiiiinally  iu<lebted  for  their 
vciy  formation  and  existence  to  tlieir  situation  with  re*Mcl 
to  the  river.  In  the  latter  case  the  river  supplies  tMf« 
demands  which  it  was  originally  the  mennaof  cieattiuc. 

Along  the  greater  part  of  its  course  the  use  of  the  sevein 
as  a  navigable  river  has  been  much  impeded;  tttt,  by  tlic 
fords  and  fchoals  which  ore  fr»-<iueni  in  a  river  the  hd  of 
whurh  ha-.  ;i  i'jm^uU'I iihU'  <lrcli\Lty  ;ihil  <-.>ti»i-k  •  f  iu:i;t>:r  n( 
such  diffcrtriit  qualities;  and,  secondly,  by  the  dcticietiry 
water  in  drougu^  and  the  supeiabnndlaDoeof  it  during  imiDy 
seasons. 

Itis  said  that  the  inMQvenience  arisini;  from  the  lattr-- 
cause  was  much  increased  by  the  embankments  raised  10 
protect  the  low  lands  in  Montgomeryshire  and  in  the  ujiucr 
parts  of  Sliropabiro,  Previottaly,  when  t  he  river  was  flooded^ 

it  overllowcd  tbe«o  low  lands  to  a  great  extmt,  and  tbey, 

opcruiiii':  ,is  a  M  I.'  i(  -ii'i  \ ',ur,  t.iok  (ifT  ilie  t.  p  v'"atcr< ;  and 
on  the  oU.iT  hunil,  ilir-<;  '^railiuilly  returning  mid 

their  foiTiK-i  1  lianr.t  ls  I'ur  hvIh  'I  .i  ~ui'i'Iy  for  the  purposes 
of  navigation  alier  Itu'  lin  l  Miiiside<l.    It  has  b»"»-^ 

suggested  thot  these  iiiipLriiuKMts  inij^hl  be  removed  ■  y 
ileepeniii;;  the  bed  of  the  stream  where  the  hhwllowa  oevor. 
and  by  the  erection  of  locks  anrl  weirs.  The  finrmcf  a«|!- 
geation  baa  been  partially  carried  into  effect,  but  11  is  rv 
tnarkable  tttat  there  is  no  lock  or  weir  altmg  the  wh^U 
ctfursc  of  the  river. 

The  full  of  the  river  from  Buildas  in  Shropsiiji^.  tj 
Glouceat«r»  is  as  follows:— 


From  Buildas  to  Bridgnorth 
Briil^jiiorih  to  Siour-  | 
port  in  Worcester-  > 

shire  .  .  I 
Stourport  to  Worcester 
'Worcester  to  Glouccnier 


DiMaaca 
tMariMi. 
11 

fSIL 

n.  km. 
so  6 

a.  Ml 

i.  • 

1ft 

41 

i  4 

13 

23 

0 

1  9 

•  30 

lu 

u 

0  4 

72 

104 

.1 

Total 

Ves&els  of  no  tons  can  ascend  to  Gloucester :  tboie  »>f 
80  may  go  to  Worcester ;  of  no,  ns  far  as  Bewdley  bridge ;  Utd 
il..-tso  of  30  Ions  may  ascend  to  Coalbrook-dale. 

The  barbarous  and  expensive  custom  of  hauling  Iw*^ 
by  men  instead  of  hone*  is  gradually  loaiiw  greuivd,  Vni 
such  a  beneRciat  change  has  been  retardeaowing  10  iW 
want  of  an  act  of  parliament  on  Ibeaohieet,  witlmut  «hi>-ii 
it  »ei>ms  impossible  to  obtain  the  consent  of  the  uvrners  if 
)ir.  jieriv  ciri  ilic  Icinks  to  the  establishment  of  a  hvr<* 
lowtiij^-i' I'll,  TliL'  wli'ile  of  the  Severn  iiavi-/a'ion.  cxtctiJ- 
ingupwaiiU  of  ir.ii  iiiilo*.      fici'  fM m  \.,]\ 

The  commercial  imp»aiaijct  ut'  the  SiM-m  Ins  bci-n  iawt% 
increased  by  its  connection  with  st^'  '-A  1  inU,  whirh  at* 
here  enumerated.  The  Stroudwater  Canal,  which  cmm* 
mences  at  the  Severn  near  Fraraiload,  between  Giottcmmsv 
and  Newnham.  and  terminates  in  the  Thames  and  Scrm 
Canal,  thus  uniting  our  two  grvatest  navfgnble  rir9t%.  TW 

Strnuilu  :r  I  r  (_'  ;nnl  •■^iri>. •iii'iiced  in  17' i'.  :  \  the  Istimr 
(the  Xbiiuiea  aud  ^cvcru>  m  iT&J,  mud  opcucd  m  1799. 
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Hm  GfamoHtar  and  JJmkvlqr  C'iubU  wliidi  aliorlens  Ibe 
DftvigntiMi  fron  tlw  Sunm  owrBwlMhij •  to  GloooMier, 
*u  oi>in|>leted  in  1828. 

The  GJouce»l«r  avA  Lctiliury  Canal,  which  Utbouttobe 
vxiciicled  from  the  I.iUlt  tinvii  to  lien  r-rfi. 

The  \V<)r(e>tor  and  Hii  riunKhaiu  Canal. 

The  Droilwich  Canal,  uhich  runs  aloug  the  valley  of  the 
Salwarp«. 

The  Staffordshire  and  Worncstenhire  Canal,  which  com- 
BCnces  at  Stourport,  on  the  Severn,  and  following  the 
wane  of  Ui»  Siour.  joint  tbe  Bimiogbaai  and  Iiv«r|iool 
Jttnetwn  OwaL 

The  Shropshire  Canal,  which  with  its  branches  is  used 
for  transporting  ilie  prixluce  of  the  manufacturing  district 
m' Codl brook -dale  tu  tho  Severn,  whiclk  it  joiM  at  MWlport. 
Xtil*  caiuil  \v;is  <-uniplet«l  111  1792. 

Thu  Shrewsbury  Canal,  originally  formed  to  eoDTCJOMl 
to  that  town  from  Keiiey  in  Shropsbiro,  has  since  bMQ  «x« 
tended  by  a  branch  through  Newport  to  the  BimiiqBfaam 
and  liverpool  J  unction  duial  befine  nantiom  d. 

Too  Moiitgomeryshiro  Canal  commenoM  in  the  fltavem 
at  NowtOWn,  and  pa&»ini^  WeUhpool,  comnuiiurftto  wiih  a 
branch  of  the  Elie»mere  Canal;  but  as  ihi:  Sevtjrn  is  not 
navigable  as  high  as  Xewiown,  ilus  camil  can  haidiy  be  in- 
rluded  ns  one  oi  the  coniife-ciiiig  huks  la  the  Severn  uavi- 
gaiion. 

The  Worcester  and  BirmingbaiD  Canal,  hilhcrfo  one  of 
the  njo6t  important  in  oonneetioairitb  tboSoreru,  has  been 
natenaUy  diminiahod  in  value,  as  n^juAt  tha  traffic  between 
Gloufleater  and  Biraungbam,b7  tbelineof  taflroad  lately 

epcned  from  the  former  city  through  Cheltenham  to  Bir- 
mingham, and  passing  within  a  short  distance  of  Worcester.  : 
A  hill  was  however  lulrodured  into  itar'.Min^nt  duimi^  the 
Ia»t  session  (  February — July.  I8<tl>fur  imnrovm^  iho  navi- 
gation of  ihi;  river  between  Gloucester  and  Worcester. 

The  fish  fouuJ  m  the  Severn  are  salmon.  *had.  lampreys, 
roach,  dace,  gudgeon,  bleak,  flounders,  eiLs,  lamimrus, 
elrefa,  chub,  caiiv  trout,  giayliog,  tenob,  aud  perch.  Sal- 
■on  «aa  fennartjr  an  plentiful  tbat,  a«oording  to  Dr.  Nasb, 
a  dauio  vao  oeatmoalj  inserted  in  tbe  indentutes  of  the 
Wpteotleaa  of  Woreeater.  that  they  should  not  be  fcrl  upon 
uiat  flsh  oftcncr  than  twice  a  week.  The  St  »li  n  >aliii.m  is 
IHJW  huwevur  a  soiree  fish,  aliluiu^h  thire  aie  im  weirs 
Uyn  ibu  iivor  t^.  mijiede  iheir  usceiil. 

Hftvuig  tiuced  ihu  Severn  iu  the  poitu  where  it  merges 
in  th<3  Bristol  Chiinnel.  a  short  distance  above  which,  on 
the  Munmuuthshire  coast,  is  the  mouth  of  the  Wye,  our 
attention  is  culled  to  the  latter  river,  wbicb,  allhuuKh  in- 
^mur  in  its  aiie  and  the  length  of  its  course  to  the  Severn, 
u  tnach  superior  in  point  of  picturesque  scenery. 

The  Wye  has  its  rise  on  the  buider  of  Montgomeryshire, 
infl  on  tbe  niouniainof  Plinlinimun,  about  two  miles  south- 
I' e»t  from  the  s  uii.c  uf  the  Severn.  Taking  a  t ml h  east 
I'rectwn.  it  r^  .  li\c-,  a  number  of  little  tnbiuuru-,  uw\  ijuils 
Monlipimer)  .\iid  enters  Radnor»luie  beiuL.  ii  ti  e  vil- 
l-^^'e  of  lJat)g«  ri>r  and  the  town  of  Rhayader,  at  lite  diotance 
e:)^ht<.-cn  miles  from  its  source.  At  IJaiis^erm  the  river 
i^t'liucs  to  the  iouth.  The  Marteg,  a  Radiion>Liire  stream, 
jjins  >t  from  the  let^  bank.  Below  Rlinynder  it  receiven 
I'^  m  the  right  tba  water*  of  tbe  lomaatio  Elan,  and  at  the 
^mie  place  oecoinea  the  boondaiy  betereen  tbe  eountiea  of 
Radnor  and  Brecknot  k.  Its  tributaries  from  the  Radnor- 
^re  side  are  the  Ithon,  Edw.  and  Bach-howey  ;  from 
Ureeknockshire.  the  Ii%i<ii  :ii  Bi.itth,  and  sevui.il  imlcs 
I  ■vter  clown  a  stream  Iruta  Talgartii.  The  m  t  iu  i  v  liDiii 
Ruilih  to  Gl.iMbury  and  Hay  is  e.xtremelv  lie.miLlni.  At 


rich  valleys.  From  Ross  the  river  has  a  gtiur  il  incbiiiiiian 
Brst  to  the  south,  and  ihen  tu  the  south-west,  pu  sn  .;  unclei* 
the  beautiful  ruins  of  Goodnch  Ca.slle.    Frwm  iii«>  cliS* 
&kUecl  Syiiiond's  Yat.  a  fine  view  is  obtained  ui'  ihe  winding 
river  and  hanging  woods.  The  Wye  makes  a  singular  bend 
here,  for  although  the  direct  distance  by  land  from  one  part 
of  the  river  to  another  is  not  more  tlum  aix  hundred  tarda, 
the  courae  bj  water  exceeds  four  milea.  Tbe  river* fiir  % 
short  distanced IV t')e«  llerefordahifo drat ftom  Gloucester* 
shire,  and  tobscqui mly  from  Monmmitlishire,  and  then 
enters  the  laWer  ciuiniy.  At  Muxnuiuth  the  Munno^v  joins 
tile  Wye  fi'im  tlie  nuiil,  and  a  tiiiie  iu\*er  down  th««  >ni,iller 
-Stream  oftjie  Tiotby  enters  Truin  the  same  .side.    'I  he  river 
h  ngLim  dotieeted  to  the  i>uuth.    At  Redbrowk  it  forms  the 
boundary  between  Monmouthshire  and  Gloucestershire,  and 
continuM  lo  divide  them  to  its  mouth.   At  Brook's  Weir 
tbe  river  ia  met  bj  the  tide,  and  this  is  the  point  wbcie  the 
maritime  and  internal  navigations  nve  eenneeted.  Vessela 
from  thirty  to  ninety  tons  reach  tbia  spot.  Flowing  past 
the  village  of  Tintern,  to  the  magoiBeeot  ruins  of  whose 
abbey  [Monmoutksiurb]  it  lends  additional  beauty,  the 
n\er  fliiws  under  Wyndcliffe  and  lliruui^h  ilie  r<;niariiio 
t.'ri)iind»  of  Piercefield  to  Chepstow.    [Chei'stovv,  1  The 
uppeiirance  of  the  river  from  Tmiem  to  its  mouth  is  greatly 
deteriorated  by  the  muddy  and  turbid  stale  of  the  tidal 
water.    At  Chepstow  the  river  is  crossed  by  a  massive  iron 
brid<>e.  and  about  two  miles  and  a  half  south-west  of  tbat 
town  the  Wye  falls  into  the  SE>stuary  of  tbe  Severn. 

The  spring-tide*  at  Chepstow  ri»o  to  a  grant  height 
Large  veiiels  aioend  to  Chepslow-bridge,  and  steamers  ply 
re^-ularly  for  the  conveyance  of  passengers  between  that 
port  and  Hristol.  Above  Cbep»tow  largo  vessels  reach  as 
far  a>  the  tide  will  e.iirv  llieiii.  W-ssels  varviiig  I'rDtii  IS  to 
.iO  tuns  gu  as  lur  as  lleteford,  bui  tbe  progress  of  eveu 
these  small  vessels  impeded  by  sbuUuWi.  Tbsj  an  letved 
against  the  stream,  generally  by  men. 

The  length  of  tiie  cuurseof  the  Wye  is  about  130  miles. 
The  part  of  the  Wye  moat  usuallv  visited  bv  tourists  is 
that  from  Chepatow  to  Monmottth  ana  Rosa,  and  this  is  tlio 
finest  and  moat  pietureaque  portion  of  ila  course^  Tbe  tour 
of  the  Wye,  as  well  bb  of  most  rivers,  should  be  eom- 
menced  at  the  tnouib,  iiiid  the  stream  ascendeil,  al:hL.ugh 
in  the  contrary  dneclioii  tliere  aie  \iews  ^vblcll  in  tbe  a.sei-lit 
are  either  lost  or  seen  (ruiu  a  less  t.ivourabie  p<Jliit  :  uud 
liieretore  lo  see  the  u  ludo  of  its  spleiiUid  seeiieiy  to  the  heal 
advantage,  the  Wve  should  be  traversed  in  both  directions. 
The  view  from  W  yiidclifTe.  comprising  the  icsluary  of  the 
Severn  and  the  BristuI  Lhanuel,  with  the  Somersett-hiio 
coa»t  in  (be  distance^  and  the  Wye.  aud  town  and  easlle  of 
Chepsiuw  beneath,  is  not  excelled  perhaps  in  tbe  wbdio 
world,  and  certainly  not  in  Great  Britain.  . 

Although  not  so  much  frequented  as  the  lower  part,  the 
whole  ccHa>e  of  the  nver  abvive  Ro.^s  will  amply  repay  a 
visit.  From  liiat  town  lo  lieret'ord  ihe  rucka  and  uatiow 
ULn^es  are,  it  is  true,  lost;  but  in  their  place  the  traveller 
hiids  the  beautiful  wouds  and  wide-spreading  fertile 
valleys  of  Herefordshire.  The  scenery  again  on  the  Welsh 
bolder,  between  Rodnorshiru  on  the  right,  and  Bre'cknoek* 
shire  and  Herefordsbire  on  the  left  side,  may  almost  rival 
thu  most  oMinbite  portions  of  Monmouthshire ;  while  ytt 
higher,  and  where  tbe  Yfn  is  nothing  move  than  •  mouo- 
lain  torrent,  there  is  much  le  gratiQr  >nd  reward  the  tiiao 
and  toil  expended  in  the  excursion. 

Owing  to  t!ie  iithmus  or  neck  of  land  .nlwive  li  e  mouth  of 
thfiWye.  aiiil  the  prujeciioii  of  Aust  ClilT  on  ihr  cpposilo 


lore,  the  width  of  the  Sestm  is  lieie  onl,  one  nu'<',  while 
he  river  inclines  to  the  iiorlli,  but  on  euicring  |  lu,;herup.a»  was  before  staled,  it  expands  to  between  two  and 
~  three  miles.  At  this  narrow  partof  thete»tuary  is  the  princi- 

pal pns*a<.'e.  called  Aust  Ferry,  or  Old  Passage,  fruin  .Sonier- 
setshiie  to  iMonmoulhshire  niid  South  Wales.  About  four 
miles  lower  down  is  the  New  ftssags^  which  is  oimsiderabl j 
wider,  and  not  so  much  Ihquentcd. 

The  v^tuary  oftlic  Severn  receives  the  drainai^e  of  about 
j9U0  square  iui:*4.  vu. :— the  Severn.  4500 ;  the  Wye,  1 400. 

The  Severn,  with  its  inbuianes,  im  luiles  ibo  greater  por- 
tions of  the  counties  ot  Moniguiu!  ly,  Salup,  Worcester, 
Warwick,  and  Gloucester,  and  small  parts  of  Radnor  and 
Hereford,  while  the  latter  effects  almost  tlie  entire  drainage 
of  the  counties  of  Radnor  and  Herefi  ril,  and  parts  of 
Montgomery,  Brecknock,  Gloucester,  and  Monmouth.  In 
the  former  river  is  included  the  Tonie,  one  of  its  principal 
tnbutaries,  whieh  dtaina  a  groat  portion  of  the  land  Ijutg 
bfltwoon  ^  SiTom  aitd  Wto. 


Oi;\sI)iiry 

IKnefoidshire  (lows  south-east.  The  extent  of  surface 
■h allied  by  the  Wyo  from  the  south  side  between  Hay  and 
XI  >amoul|i,  •  distance  of  forty  miles,  is  very  inronsidecable. 
Tbe  fine  imago  of  the  BbMsk  Kouniaiiia  throw  tbo  waton  on 
tbe  south  into  the  Usk  and  Munnow  and  tbeir  several  tri- 
liutaiies.  From  II  ly  llio  vulley  <if  the  Wye  opens  tn  t!n; 
Itrfi  into  a  wide  tract  uf  fertile  land,  which  continues  to 
Hereford.  The  river  is  navigable  as  far  a«  thiseuy.  aiid 
indeed  in  the  winter,  and  whenever  there  i»  a  depth  of 
«>'iter.  barges  ascend  to  vs  iihui  a  short  distance  of  Hay.  for 
tlie  cunveyaneu  of  timber.  &c.  About  four  miles  below 
Hereford  it  is  joined  from  the  north  by  tho  X<ug.  which 
rises  in  Radnorshire,  and  is  increased  in  Herefordshire 
by  the  water*  of  the  Arrow  and  Fromc.  Tbe  geiteral 
course  of  tbo  Wye  betwoon  Hereford  and  Roes  is  south- 
east, hot  with  fceqwent  «ltd  cotuidenibie  bend*  through 

P.     Nob  lass. 
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In  examining;  the  fltiperflcial  depositt  ot  the  dtttrieU 
tlin)L)^;li  «l>u-li  ilie  Si-mtu  iind  its  tiibiiuuies  flow,  Mr. 
M uri  liisoii  La»  dr^wii  sume  very  luipin  um  atid  intcrentm;; 
CDiuluiiuiis  re«pectniv;  the  ;uiU>  ai  »;;itc  and  position  of  thir. 
UtatncU  In  Hercrurdisture,  putl^  t>f  Shropshiru  and  Wur- 
cciftenhiro,  and  tho  adjoining  WeUh  coinuies.  the  loo»c 
detritus  covchn}(  the  Burface  is  found  to  be  of  local  oriuin, 
or,  in  other  wortU,  dcnred  from  iho  rocks  in  the  immediate 
iiaigli|iourliood»  but  tati^ing  the  aetion  of  Vftt«r  I'lom  the 
norlh-wwt  to  th«  loiittiteMt.  Th«  drifted  niBttar  being  of 
local  origin,  the  inference  it,  that  the  action  of  the  water 
prt'ducmc  it  was  also  local,  and  unconnected  with  any  vaat 
or  general  delui^e.  From  tin-  sometimes  t  '.i:rat(. il  p  ^ition 
of  ihf  prnvel,  8iidotheri-iicauisiiMi?'f«.  it  nnlio  tu  \h-  -.liierrcd 
lliat  tin-  liifih  coombs,  as  well  1-1. s,  ui  ic  [.Lrinancnlly 

under  the  level  of  the  sm»  The  nnture  ut  the  excavatton 
•Iw  tndicales  tte  MtiOQ  of  water  prupel!e«l  at  different 
tiiQfls  by  Tturiovi  ctOMt.  This  tract  is  exempted  from 
ibraiRli  drift. and  ia  in  a  great  measure  circum^ribed  by  the 
<mn«e  of  tbo  Sercm ;  but  altbousb  tbe  diractioo  in  vhtoh 
this  deirltw  baa  novid  eonratpoiida  wHb  the  general  dirto- 
tion  of  the  present  drainage  of  the  couniry,  it  is  impossible 
that  It  can  be  the  rL-<iuU  of  fluviatile  action ;  and  accord- 
in','ly  whenever  tho  rivers  quit  tlif  main  course  of  this 
drift,  the^o  coarse  materials  are  m  lon».:er  found  upun  their 
banks.  Tlie  Severn  presents  an  oxamji'.c  1 1  il:.^.  It 
been  before  ob-tcrAcd  that  this  river  lu  its  course  through 
Montgomeryshire  into  Shropshire  is  defleotedto  the  north. 
The  materials  of  tbu  drift  do  not  aeoomoanT  the  river  in 
tliia  bead,  but  are  '  atrewed  over  bill  ana  dale  in  a  touth* 
outet^  difeettoD.*  Fartber  weet  bowcver,  and  in  large 
traels  of  LaMatbiT*.  Cheshire,  Sbrop>ltirc,  Staflindabire, 
and  Worce«te^'^hirl:■.  llie  i!<'tritus  is  derivcil  fiom  various 
centres,  and  is  ovcisi  1  l.y  a  great  drift  from  the  north. 
'The  country  from  «ht  b  this 'drift  proceeded  is  clearly 
shown  by  its  coiilentiti  lor  none  of  the  varieties  of  granite 
and  other  rocks  winch  it  contains,  occur  in  Walt*!!  or  the 
adjacent  parts  of  England,  but  they  are  nil  well  known  to 
eMsl  in  Cumberland  and  Scotland.  This  granitic  dctr.;i:> 
ia  fiirtber  proved  to  bare  issued  from.tbe  nortb,  not  onlj  by 
ita  ijTeater  volumo  in  tbat  direelion.  but  also  by  ibe  blocka 
diminiidiing  gradually  in  aise  aa  they  are  traced  from 
north  to  south.'  The  wesrtem  «Me  of  tbi»  tract  appears 
ti>  ihi'  c  1  (*  of  the  high  land?"  of  Denbii;hshire,  aiul  .ui 
irri'L;ul;ii  liiie  from  tlieiicc  to  Oiwestry,  and  smuili  t  i-.t 
tow.a  U  Shi'e'»sl)urv,  and  from  ihrnco  remlv  ril  jH^'  ihi> 
rietii  1)  ink  of  the  Severn  to  the  valo  of  Worcester,  i  lie 
ca-tt  in  -i'l'j  lias  no  woll  dediifd  limits  as  yet  observed, 
until  it  reaches  the  val«  of  Won  cstar,  where  it  occurs  in  the 
Ibrm  iif  a  delta,  included  between  the  Malvern  and  Cottes- 
irold  bilU.  The  wvstern  boundary  appoara  to  follov  the 
junelion  of  tho  members  of  Ute  Silurian  ayaten  with  the 
newnd-nndstone  and  otiier  more  recent  depiieilB.  tbe  latter 
being  the  portions  covcied.  Tlie  valley  of  the  Kevern 
arrii'Iy  ]iri>vi'^  llvii  tlio  present  ri:l:.li\','  pn>itiini  iif  liili  riT;:' 
pliuii  li.i'l  11  1  fi.iiiu'cii  )ti  with  the  bouiiiiiivv  of  ihis  nnrtiicni 
drift.  It  !  11^  111  .  ;i  -I  ii.  fl  that  the  ed-,-*-  thi  i  drift  is  from 
Oswestry  tu  .Siirewsbury  ;  now  betwei'ii  Uiose  pl«<i'S  '  there 
are  no  continuous  rid>;es  ninging  from  east  to  we^t  whu-h 
could  oppose  tbe  aoutbwanl  course  of  thiadriA.  On  the 
eontrary»  the  ridge*  of  Silurian  rock  trending  from  thf 
aottth'weat  expoae  their  north-eastern  esLttemiliea,  leavmi; 
between  them  a  aaoeeeiton  of  tont^itudinal  valtoya  whiob  are 
open  te  tbe  tract  nbioh  ia  aliewed  over  «itb  tbe  granitic 
bowlders.*  The  moat  atrtking  of  these  valleys  if  thai  of  tbe 
Sevf  rn ;  fnr  nlthoiigh  the  n^  '  lfii  vii  drift  occiii  ii-  ii  'i.:liS 
norsh  of  ami  several  hundrc  i  t.  .  t  ihovo  this  vul.ty.  uut  :i 
trace  of  it  ocrurs  -i  inh  ui  tin-  liv.v  ui.nindi  beyond  tlie 
Breidileii  hiil^,  wiueii  would  have  been  itic  ca<«o  if  the  pre- 
sent relative  positions  had  exintcd,  for  then  the  norihern 
dr  ft  in  11 -.t  have  been  propellwl  fur  into  the  low  depression 
fr.jiii  «!ii.  h  the  Si'Vern  issues  into  the  plain  of  Shrewsbury. 
Mr.  Alurebiaun  naturally  infers  Ibat  giuat  changea  have 
taken  plaee  in  the  relative  level<i,  and  that  *  while  the  coun- 
try aboot  Shrewsbury  was  sea.  the  Severn  of  that  epoch 
must  ba^-e  terminaitrd  at  the  Br«-MMen  hilU,  by  einpt}  m;; 
itself  into  u  hay  in  which  ihi'  u  n  tlicrn  drifi  wa*  accutnu- 
liUint,'.  This  liypoilii-sis  is  JmiiuT  sui-tajipd  h>  traL-insf  the 
pre«icnt  line  of  the  Sovcrii  to  the  south,  aftfr  it  has  escaped 
from  the  gorp;e  of  BriiUnnrth.  Tiirou[;liout  this  porli  >ii  of 
its  coiiri'e,  the  river  llow*  m  the  same  dneclion  as  the  great 
nrrthern  drift,  and  thus  the  eltiow  made  by  tbe  Utivr  from 
Oswestry  to  Bcid^ortb  can  be  explaiind  aaliabielotUy  by 


infbrring  that  the  SHtirian  ftgten  eoosliliited  an  anticnt 

lino  of  shore  durin;;  ihu  jilti  id  when  the  whole  of  the  pr^- 
lieiit  valley  of  the  iSijVLiii.  Uxna  the  BrcidJens  to  the  mvjutfi 
of  tin-  rm-r,  was  submarine.'  Fr.iiu  ilir  f:r<  N  here  sta!«ii, 
and  from  a  variety  of  other  curroboraiive  evidence.  Mr 
Murchi*^)n  is  le<l  to  believe  in  the  existence  of  a  gri.at  chan- 
nel of  the  koa.  exiendtug  aouihwardit  through  Worroler  and 
Gloucester,  the  eastern  and  western  sliores  of  which  we«e 
the  Cotteawold  and  Malvern  hilla.  Tbo  former  ebaia  pro* 
scuts  sloping  esearpmenta  to  the  valley  of  tbe  Severn,  witb 
salient  and  re-entennp  angles,  prcci«-ly  like  the  hesdlan.i* 
of  a  shore  formed  by  the  ai  tion  of  a  sea  upon  tive  soft  an  1 
bard  moti  riai".  (in  the  i.|i|OM'.-  m.I..'  ti  o  i!;.irp  rnl^-  of 
the  Mnlvetiiiit  siiaittlis  uul  Iikc  a  liiui.M  Ijuilit^  on  the  |{ji:k 
of  the  .Silurian  region,  reiuiiMiii  i;  tin.'  traveller  of  rocks  <■{ 
similar  form  and  comi  Oiiaioii  on  the  sides  (4  slrajt*. 
Elevations  of  this  n'gion  must  ha.e  subscqueotly  takea 
pluce,  and  reduced  the  Bristol  Chaniitl  to  its  present  btm. 

Tho  Severn  ia  ebarged  « ith  a  \nr^<x  amount  of  tstbwl 
sediments  than  any  other  river  m  Buiope^  tbo  lesnlt  of  (to 
own  Iftn?  oooneand  of  thoseof  itstritnitari8Stbro«mb  uwris 
of  marl  and  soft  sandstone.  Richapl  of  Cirencester  notir«-» 
this  peculiarity  in  his  treatise  '  IX?  Situ  Brit.,'  lib.  I.  cap.  vi 
'HaH!  erat  celebraU  lUa  regiu  Siluruni.  tribus  \ahd;«'.)n«i* 
hubitata  populis,  (}UOS  inter  pm  reliquis  cvluUree  Silurea, 
proprie  sic  dicti,  quim  ab  oro  relieta  ttiriidim  SaHvuf  fr^ 
turn  distinguit.' 

Sbakspere  aleo-> 

•Thr»T'  »iinr»h«th  Itin-y  Bo'io;:l>rar.l«»  mml*  h««4 
Ai:iiii»l  cnj  pt.wi'f :  llinir*  ft..n>  llit  l.jni..  of  W|v* 
Aiul  n*j*ilu  buftifind  .Sfrm,  liii*.*  1  hiia 

HoutlvKt  hcsi.'-  i.'.l      ii-.v      .\-.  •.,     ..  .  '    ,  3  fry  If.') 

This  fine  sc<liment  is  in  some  places  denosited  on  -r? 
banks  toward the  mouth,  .ind  tl;e  quantity  Uiiia  drpositrd 
is  increased  by  arlifteial  means.   The  mud  ts  encouraged 
accumulate  upon  lines  of  pile  and  osier,  which,  as  tbe  uAt 
I  reircaiit.  retain  the  sedimenL   Upon  those,  otbcc  linoe 
I  osier-frnring  iire  placed.  Until  the  new  land  is  raised  te  a 
(•  ii^idiTuble  hc-^hi.    This  plan  has  been  veiy  efffctua'.'i 
juactised  by  Ivord  Segrave.  ()n  the  other  hand,  (he  »ndii'.  n 
rising  of  tho  tides  has  occasioned  preaf  damage  to  the  I'  « 
lands,  to  i^iiard  ugainst  which,  seu- walls,  (ulcs,  niid  rtLc 
precautionary  means  have  been  adopteil.    The  Miui>dai>  "  \ 
in  the  years'  1606.  16b7.  17«3,  and  1737,  arc  record*.! 
have  pvoduct^l  givat  <1evaslation. 

The  Bristol  Channel,  eommeneing  with  the  mtoaxy 
the  Severn,  seperalea  Monmontb»btreand  South  Walea  nwm 

the  counties  of  Somerset  and  Devon,  and  tcnniRates  m  Sv 
(Jeorge's  Channel.  Itswidth  from  King's  Road,  the  mculh 
of  the  Ixiwti  Av,  n,  to  the  opposite  coast,  is  a)';iut  (1,9 
miles.  It  then  lapidly  widens  lo  about  twelve  mi!<N,  bul  • 
au'^in  slightly  contracted  between  the  i<  uiliern  p-  tiit  r 
CilarnorgHiishne  and  tho  western  part  of  Sonicrvtshire  It 
again  expands,  foinitng,  on  the  WeUh  coa«t,  Swa;i«c3  .r;l 
Carniartlion  briys.  and  on  the  roast  of  Uevon^hirc.  Bam»  v 
pie  or  IJidei'iJid  Bay.  Tlie  width  at  its  termmaiicMj  it:  Si 
George's  Channel,  taken  froiu  St.  Gowan'a  Heed  on  tb; 
coast  of  Pembrokeshire  to  llartlnnd  Point  m  iOsvoaebirc  .« 
about  forty  miles.  The  coast  line,  both  on  the  Welvb  ar.d 
Devonshire  suK-s.  i«  extremely  incgutar.  Ltindy  f^hnd  » 
KitunlL'tl  between  In  and  1 1  mile  norili  nortli  wi*!  of  Hntl- 
Kind  I'oint  in  l)i^voti>ti'ro.  Its  l.'ii^:h  from  niTiS  t'^  *oti»h 
is  two  m  les  Bijil  a  h.ilf.  and  its  widlh  from  ea«l  tu  wt.-- 
about  one  mile.  It  is  composed  of  gruniie.  ^I>|tvo^sJ^lK^ 
Osldy  I-laiid  is  about  four  miles  ott  iI  l  I'.  mtiioVe^hi-v 
c">ast.  Tlicro  are  several  smaller  rocky  i>leis  in  duT.-  . 
J  u  ts  of  the  channel. 

The  relative  limes  and  beighls  of  tbe  tides  of  the  Bn*l«' 
ClMnni.4  are  lakl  down  aa  fottuwe:^ 
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From  Harllati'l  Point  to  Kina'f  Road  about  ninety 
iDilex  ;  tt  a|i|H;uttt  that  the  tide  iraveU  over  this  disluuce  m 
about  aa  iMut  aitd  a  baU.  Tbi  tide  inenuw  w  it  ad- 
vances. 

The  high  tide  at  Chepttow  i»  acroiinted  ftr  m  'the  prin- 
ttpl*  of  the  cenwrvation  of  fotco,'  When  any  quantiijr  of 
matter  is  in  notion,  its  moUoii  ia  eafable  of  carrying  every 
particle  uf  the  niaae  to  the  height  flruin  which  it  must  faave 
fallen  to  acquire  ita  velocity,  but  if  the  motion  be  employed 
ill  r.»i«iiiir  II  iiiKillcr  iiuanti.y  of  nintti-r,  it  i<  cuiiaiiK'  i  f  ran- 
iuu  It  ki  a  iR-ii^lii  pri>|H)r[ionally  {;icaler.  in  l).i>^  aiul 
ehanncU  winch  iMrrow  consiilcr;ib',y,  iiie  quantity  of  water  | 
raiteil  in  tiio  narrow  |>:ul  h  than  in  thu  wiiier,  ami  liiuij 
the  rise  in  such  cases  iii  greater.  Thu  nuijmiiule  of  the 
tides  will  aliio  bo  incrcuiicd  by  the  bentts  acting  aa  the  por- 
tion of  a  &hore  in  wliicli  there  IS  apoiotof  eunfeRcnee  of 
tides  which  always  piuduces  an  aii^a«Btation.  The  great 
title,  at  Chepstow  doss  not  allbet  the  nvar  as  high  asTuitern. 
its  force  heing  absorbed  by  fkietion  and  >arious  other 

caucus. 

Tlit>  B"re  which  enters  the  Srvcrn  is  nine  fi-et  lii^li,  ainl 
is  pro'lu(i-il,  as  in  (■i!u  r  jiliu'iv-,,  h\  tlu'  depth  and  ijiiaiitit)  ol 
water  on  tie'  inland  m  Iu  nut  allowing  thu  Muiaie  there  to 
be  immediattily  ran>vcl  hy  means  of  the  tramkiniitcd  pics- 


Hie  greatest  velocity  of  the  tidal  current  through  the 
*shoot^  or  New  Patuge,  is  firaiteen  miles  an  hour.  Thi« 
oeetHB  lower  down  two  hotm  after  high«waier,  but  as  the 
Severn  is  spproaehed  the  diflfbrenoe  of  tiiM  is  diminishecl, 

accordnis' ti>  the 'genera!  .di-urvatious 00  this ettl|ieet.  (Whe- 
Wi-ll  'On  Tide»,'  III  J'/iiL  Tiiun  ^ 

Aci ordiiiL;  to  Mr.  Ham  '  f  1!  .-inl,  the  water  of  the  clian- 
nel  19  of  a  hiniier  tctiipcmtme  cui  the  Welsh  coast  than  on 
the  Somersetshire  side,  bcin^  at  Ii7"  Fahrenheit  on  the 
furiiier,  when  ^i"  near  the  mouth  of  the  Avon.  The  cause 
is  probably  the  fact  that  tlie  bed  of  the  dwnnd  on  the 
Welsh  aide  is  much  more  ■hallow  than  <Ni  the  opfoatie 
eeeat.  and  canieqaeiitly  a  greater  apaee  of  the  bottom  k  ax- 
posed  to  the  rays  of  the  sun  on  that  side  at  low- water ;  but 
these  experiments  should  be  rejieatcd  and  conflrmed.  The 
iiictcair'ud  quantity  of  mud  held  in  sus)  eii-*ion  on  the  \Vi  Uli 
Side  IS  also  attributed  to  the  shallowness  ot  the  water  there. 

or  five  !$amples  takan  ftom  the  rorflwa,  the  fiilhiwiiig  were 

the  results : — 

ParlafwOallM. 

At  the  mouth  of  the  Avon  the  water 

coiilaiii^  .....       2C'3  gra. 

Ill  the  deep  part  of  the  Channel   .  6 

Advancing  fsrtber*  where  the  water 

begins  lo  shsUow     ...  35'0 

On  the  opposite  eoeat  ...  lf% 

Mouth  of  the  Usk     .  ^  .      .  S9'6. 


6)  201-3 


Average  40*3 

Tbm  <|iMntilf  of  mnd  in  an  area  of  Sift  square  miles  (the 
evtent  to  which  theee  date  are  supposed  to  apply,  and  tab- 

in^'  the  above  as  an  average  at  tlM  depth  of  000  fathom) 

\i  ill  Ih«  nbiMit  70i»,lHI0  tons. 

SK  V'KKl  s,  MARCUS  AURELTUS  ALEXANDER, 
a  itinnan  enip'  fiir.  wa-i  the  son  of  .lulia  Mnmmipa,  the  sister 
of  Sooinis,  w  ho  was  tlu'  in  ither  of  El  >i;alialu«i.  lln  wjvs 
liorii  at  Area  Cresarea,  in  Phaniicin,  in  the  teiii|de  ol'.Mex- 
ander  the  Great  (after  whom  he  was  called),  a.d.  208.  In 
early  years  he  was  brought  up  at  Rome,  and  durin:; 
therwiKnof  his  cousin  £la£;abalus  was,  by  the  advice  of 
(trandtnother  Julia  Mass,  Iwed  ia  strict  aeelueioo  ftom  the 
court.  In  his  education  his  mother  showed  great  care  and 
discretion,  and  withdrew  him  froni  the  temptations  and 
piTila  thrown  in  his  way  by  the  emperor.  In  his  twcinh 
star  ho  was  ajuwintcd  consul  witli  Ela^alniius.  and  was 
styled  Cajsar,  tho  usual  title  of  the  sueccsior  to  the  i-nipirc. 
He  became  very  iKtinilar  with  the  army.  \0io  believed  him 
to  be  the  son  of  Caracalla.  a  not  ion  which  he  appears  to  liave 
a/kerwards  encouraged.  The  particulars  of  the  revolt  in  which 
Blagabalos  was  murdered  have  already  been  given.  [Ela- 
OABAI.TTS.]  On  hie  death»  Alexander  was  nia  le  emperor, 
A.o.  ■22  i.fir^t  bv  tho  proelamatiaiiofthe  army,  and  afterwards 
more  formally  by  the  senate.  Htoreiin)  may  rather  be  celled 
the  reoiMiey  ol  his  nioil'.er,  who  conducted  the  chief  business 
of  governiuent  with  great  firmness  and  discretion.  She 

laadn  ithetflntoan  loiefairtfaa  ram  eanead  by  thaas- 


ceises  of  Ela'^ahnhis.  Slie  restored  the  tomiilc^  which! 
been  prof'aiieii.  telectid  a  et>uiicil  of  16  from  the  senate  for 
her  uiiiustry,  and  a|i|io;nted  the  jurist  Ulpian  pra^fect  of  the 
I'rtDtorian  guard.  Under  her  ^juidaticc  Alexander  led  s 
hfe  of  strict  but  not  aseelie  morality,  giving  free  access  to 
his  friend^  applying  himself  closely  to  the  business  of  the 
state,  and  in  his  laiattre  boun  to  litetatora.  - 

The  attemipta  ef  the  etnfirees  mother  to  retorm  the  dimo' 
lute  army  were  frustrated  by  their  turbulent  spirit.  The 
I'ni  lDiian  {guards  revolted  and  murdered  I'i i  ;  i:i,  aiid  such 
was  the  wx-akiiess  ol  the  (government,  that  V,\  aj;aiiui-,  llieir 
rilii^le.ider,  wa-^  st  iit  to  l\|i\|it,  that  he  mi.:ht  llieie  lilideipo 
the  iniiiislitnent  which  it  was  not  thought  safe  to  inllict  at 
home.    Dion  t'us-ius  informs  us,  in  the  fragment  of  bisLUil 
of  Alexander,  that  his  own  life  was  threatened  by  tlie  tnxma 
which  he  commanded,  but  saved  by  the  management  of  toe 
emperor.  In  the  latter  part  of  his  reioo  (about  S31  A.iK, 
aeeording  toBehhel,  'Docirina  VetNum.,'  from  the  evi- 
dence or  a  coin),  Alexander  undertooic  an  expedition 
ai^inst  Artaxerxes,  the  founder  of  the  dynasty  of  the  Saa- 
saiiidie,  who  threatened  to  i  xtcnd  liis  enip.ri'  o\(  i  .\sia 
Miliiir,  ami  treated  the  ctrihassies  from  Hume  witli  disdain. 
The  ncrouiitb  of  this  war  differ.     I..ampridiu^  (Ui*l.  Aug, 
Scnjit.),  in  his  Life  of  Alexander.  Eutropius,  and  Aurvlius 
\  u  ior  speak  of  the  great  victory  obtained  by  Alexander, 
and  their  testimony  is  oonfirmed  by  a  coin  deecribed  by 
Eckbel.   On  the  other  hand,  the  narrative  of  Uerodian 
(hb.  iv„  13.  ScaK  note  cauisteot  throughout  with  ilseli; 
with  the  ondtacipUiMd  ilate  of  the  army,  and  the  nnwarlike 
cliaraeter  of  theempavor,  records  the  defeat  of  the  Reoail 
forces  in  t'nree  separate  divisions,  the  sickness  of  Alexander, 
and  his  retreat  to  Antioch.  whither  however  he  was  not 
followed  by  Artaxerxes  whose  resources  were  so  mueb 
weakened  hy  the  war  that  he  remaiiicil  quiet  for  several 
years.   The  em|  eror  was  i^hortly  aAerwards  roused  from  a 
state  ef  luxurious  inactivity  liy  the  news  of  a  revolt  of 
the  OenMns.  who  had  pas»ed  tlieir  boundariea.  He  pro- 
eeeded  to  qnell  this  insnrreetion  in  patsoUt  but  having  n> 
course  to  bribery  to  buy  off  the  rebels,  he  iaeurred  the 
contempt  of  his  troops.   This  feeling  was  (faatered  into 
mutiny  hy  the  arts  of  M.iXiinKius,  who  had  been  cntmslrd 
with  t:reat  piivs  er,  and  the  te-lllt  was  a  Beditiuu.  in  w  hich 
Alexander  and  his  mother  were  both  killed  at  a  phiee  calU-d 
Sicila  in  Gaul,  a.u.  'i'<5.    As  lar  aa  we  can  gather  from  a 
Comparison  of  the  exaseeralions  uf  Lampridius  with  the 
scanty  statements  of  other  writers,  Alexander  seems  to  have 
been  of  a  gentle  and  peaceful  disposition,  ill  suited  fbr  the 
command  of  a  turbulent  soldiery  and  eonapt  people,  net 
leas  fl-om  his  tender  age  and  the  oontrol  to  whieh  he  waa 
subjected  by  his  mother,  than  from  an  effemtnaer  and  want 
of  firinnoss  natural  to  his  race  and  country.    We  have  in 
Laili])riduis  a  very  iiitrn  slmj;  account  of  his  jirivatelife  and 
of  the  liuinner  in  winch  he  l  a^sed  his  day.    He  iM'siuwcil 
great  eare  in  adorning  and  iniproviiii;  Rome.   The  '1  hermv 
Alexandrinip  were  built  by  hiin.    His  reform  in  the  cur- 
rency is  alluded  to  by  a  coin  bearing  the  inscription  '  Resti- 
tute Moncta.'    11  is  other  coins  record  his  bounties  to  the' 
people,  his  expedition  to  Persia  and  triumph,  and  his  eon- 
siHTotio.   He  had  three  wives:  liemmia,  the  daughter  ef 
Solpicius;  Orbiana,  who  ia  known  by  her  eoins;  and  an* 
other,  who  was  banished  by  his  mother,  and  whose  name 
has  not  come  down  to  us.  ( Uorodtaii,  lib.  vi. ;  Dion  (jasstna 
lib.  Ixxx. ;  il^lius  Lampridias,  in  the  HiMsrte  Angtufa^ 


BtiiUh  Mnienm.    Ijirjfp  Bms. 
IMrrtiiii  tvMKvAi  xx*iri>rL«v« 
wS«vrr'i4  UurrlKsl,  nnd  witli  llM| 
roiiTir>iAXTiiri)ra<r«>c 
rfHto^wtlh tw# alsfla'aw SsMtsf  ta Ut  altbatMal 


SEVF/RUS  ALEXANDRI'NUS.  a  Greek  rhetorician, 
who  lived  about  a.d.  470.  There  are  extant  under  his  name 
■uNamitiml^iiY^IMrBXaiideifljhtBthfqpeei&M'H^uTaCsiOi. 
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Tb*  sixnamtimMe  menttooed  by  Ii-iart«  ubein$;  among 
the  Greek  MS8.  of  th«  EteiiiMl.  Tb«  ElhopodB  are  printed 

in  Gale's  *  Rhetures  Selceti,'  wbidl  Wm  edited  bj  J.  F. 
Fischer,  Lcijizi^.  17  rl. 

An  Etbopoeia,  of  wliicli  alloculio  is  tlic  Tjitin  equivalent, 
is  defined  by  Pri»cian  to  be  *  an  loiilalion  ot  a  spcceh  (tirwfo), 
adapted  to  the  character  and  to  the  suppObed  pcr&ans  ;  as, 
for  inttance,  what  Andromache  might  have  uiid  on  the 
death  of  Hector.'  The  Ethopoeim  of  Severus  contain,  among 
alhem,  the  fbUowinK  eut^tt:  «b»t  ^achinee  might  tMj 
on  going  into  bfttittDmeDt  upon  DemmtbeiMi  fluiiiebing 
'him  with  means  for  bis  journejr;  vbatMenelaus  might  uy 
upon  Helen  being  carried  awray  by  Alexander;  what  a 
painter  riu^lit  say  uii  having  painted  ;i  gii  l  iuid  fallen  in  love 
M  iih  hor.  TiiL-  iVi^id  cominonpiaces  oi  tbc»e  abort  pieces 
arc  meiely  cunon«  utt  speeilBeiu  of  tlie  lUsnlUTS  of  tlw  Oge 
to  which  ihev  belunz. 

SEVE'RUS.  CORNE'LIXJS,  an  epic  poet  of  the  time  of 
AoKuelua.  ReapectiDg  tbecircuoMtaoccs  of  his  life  nothing 
u  fnown.  exoept  that  he  died  very  young,  guinctilian 
(X.  1, 4  69)  nyi  that  ha  tmu  mure  a  vcn.ifler  tban  a  poet, 
though  he  ellows  that,  eotiridering  the  early  age  at  which 
he  wiote,  lie  shnwud  very  great  talents.  IIis  poems  were: 
■Belliiin  Siciilutn,'  the  first  book  of  which  was,  accordini; 
to  (^imictili  111,  of  coiisiilt-'niblo  iiiunt.  W'lurli  S.<  iiian  war 
lie  dewribed  in  tins  pin-in  is  uul  certain,  luit  it  is  Mij>- 
posc'il  ili.u  il  was  the  wur  which  SextUB  Ponij  uinM  earned 
on  after  he  had  gained  po».«eMian  of  Sicily.  |^Pomi>kius, 
f.  3is6.]  There  \i  a  poem  stilt  extant,  called  VEtna,'  which 
containi*  ia  <40  hexameters,  a  dcM:ription  of  Mount  Mian, 
and  ao  aooonnt  of  the  causes  of  its  eruptions.  Now  .lii 
SoDeea  {t^pitt,  79)  call*  Cornelius  Severua  the  authof  of  a 
poem  *  Atsa,'  it  baa  been  supposed  that  thti  poem  ie  the 
work  of  Severus.  But  the  language  in  the  extant  poem,  as 
well  as  several  allusions  t(\  events  which  happened  in  the 
reigns  of  Claudius  ami  N'ero,  phu  e  it  bojond  doubt  that  the 
extant  poem  is  not  the  wurk  uf  tsevL-nu.  The  description 
of  Mount  ^litua  lo  whicii  Seneca  all u ties  was  piohjblv  only 
a  part  uf  the  'Beltum  tiiculum.'  A  second  poem  ot  Cor- 
nelius Severus  contained  a  description  of  the  death  of  Cicero, 
aod  a  firagment  of  it,  wbieh  proves  the  great  talents  of  the 
jwiikg  poet,  baa  beeo  praserred  by  llareua  Annalua  Sene- 
ca. ▼iU  p«  49.) 

(Burmenn,  Anthotog.  Lai.,  il  15S;  Wernsdorf^  P»»t 

J.iii.  Minor.,  torn.  iv..  (i.  and  ji.  217,  &c.) 

SEVE'RUS,  L.  SEl'Tl'MlUS.  was  nativoof  Leptis  in 
Africa,  where  he  was  bum,  a.d.  146,  of  an  i  (|ui->ii  kii!  family. 
It  is  impossible  to  give  more  than  a  rajud  ukelcli  uf  the  life 
of  this  enterprising  man. 

After  bis  eighteenth  year  Severus  came  to  Rome  for  his 
improvement,  and  received  the  rank  of  senator  from  M. 
Aurelioa.  He  etudied  law  in  company  with  Papinian,  who 
WU  a  ralatloil  of  bis  second  wife,  under  Q.  Cervidius  Sco!- 
wU;  aiid  be  nceiTad  fton  Anrelius  the  olBee  of  advoeatua 
fled,  in  wbieh  be  was  aueeeeded  by  Papinian.  In  his  yoath  he 
Wu8  of  licentious  habits,  niid  he  had  todefenil  hinisi.  iragain?>l 
'a  charge  of  adultery,  of  which  however  ho  was  ucquutuj 
before  the  proroii!,ul  Didius  Julianas,  wliom  he  afterwards 
supreeded  in  the  empire.  After  tiUui)^  thu  qutpstorship  and 
Diher  jinbhe  ulliccs,  ho  was  ap|>uinted  proconsul  of  Africa, 
his  native  country.  Under  Aurelius  bo  alto  filled  the  tri- 
Imnate,  an  office  of  which  be  scrupuluukly  dlscliarL'>  4  the 
datiM.  About  this  time  be  married  bis  first  wife,  Marcia. 
Alter  tba  dealk  of  Aureliut.  he  visited  Athens;  and  when 
he  beeana  Mapemr.  he  showed  the  cUiaaaa  that  be  bad  not 
fbrgotten  certain  slights  put  upon  hira  dttiring  bit  residence 
there.  Under  Coinm«i<lus  he  held  the  uflice  of  le<;alus  of 
the  Lu^duiicnsis  Proviiicia.  Oa  Iwiiiig  his  wile,  be  looked 
out  lor  another  whose  nativity  was  favourable  to  his  ambi- 
tious vitiws;  for  Severn*  appears  to  have  bci*n  a  believer  in 
astrology.  Ho  beard  of  a  woman  in  Syria  whose  destiny  it 
was  to  marry  a  king,  and  accordingly  be  solicited  and  ob- 
tained in  marriage  for  bit  aeeond  wi(b  Julia  Domna,  by 
vbom  he  bad  children. 

Sevama  vaa  at  the  head  of  the  army  in  Germany  when 
newa  cana  «r  the  deatli  of  Commodaa,  tehieh  «aa  feUowed 
by  the  short  reign  of  Pertinax,  and  tho  aeeesslon  of  Didius 
•fulinnni,  who  pufliaM-d  the  itnpcnul  title.  Tho  army 
proclaimed  Severu*  fuiperor,  and  the  ambitious  genorul 
pronijiily  advanced  upon  Runif  tu  s>riirc  Ins  Ijh,-.  .luli- 
anns.  alter  a  fruitless  attempt  to  stop  the  pru^re^s  of  Seve- 
rus by  derlarin'r^  bim  a  public  enemy,  and  an  equally  un- 
attoeeMful  attempt  to  get  bim  assassmated,  caused  a  seoa- 


tiiB  eomultum  to  be  jwwed  far  a«oeiatiag  fleiena  Km 

in  the  empire.  Julianus  howiTTer  was  shortly  afterwarda 

murdered  in  his  palace,  and  St  vems  entered  Rom.-  witlibia 
8ol<lier»( A.D.  19.T),  where  In-  v.-a>  ut  know Liijje.i  mijicrar. 

Rut  S.  vol  119  hiid  a  fLirnudable  rival  in  the  East,  wlo  ie  ti  ■• 
legioui  had  ]ir(if!ainied  I'esc  nnai*  Nij»«?r.    Aftur  arttui^Hit* 
aflaira  at  R  ;nu'.  lu-  .set  out  to       use  Niger,  witom  be  d«- 
fcated  near  Cvkicus.   Tbo  emperor  banished  the  wife  and 
children  of  Niger,  arid  pnniabed  both  inditiduaU  and  cities 
that  bad  favoured  the  eanae  of  hts  rival.  He  also  e4iraae«d 
still  further  into  the  Beat,  into  the  sandy  plains  of  Meeop»- 
tania,  in  order  to  aeeure  the  empire  on  that  aide  and  l» 
punish  the  adherents  of  Niger.  The  Parlhians  and  Adio- 
boni  were  reduced,  and  ,Sevenis  was  hnnoun.-d  n.ih  U»o 
titles  of  Arahicus,  Adiabciucu^.  and    Parili.cu*  In  thv 
Si'iiare.  who  al-o  (iffeiLMl  lain  tliL'  h  •nour  ul  a  ii  ^iuij.a^ 
wbtch  bo  r«fa»t.'d  on  th^  gcuuuil  iliai  a  triiunph  \\a<>  utA  duo 
to  a  victory  gained  in  a  civil  war;  ami  Ik-  als<>  decWmMl 
adopting  tho  title  of  Partbicus  H  >ni  apprehensiun  ol  pro- 
voking sucb  (brmidable  enemies  as  t!te  i' iniians. 

On  his  road  to  Rome  Severus  beard  of  the  revolt  of 
AlbinuB  tn  Gaol,  and  he  dhreeted  Ua  nareb  to  that  pm- 
vince.  After  the  war  bad  been  carried  on  for  some  utatr 
with  various  success,  a  great  battle  was  fbught  atTnnurtium 
or  'rinuiiinni,  not  f.ir  (roin  Luiii,  in  whu  h  .Mbinu«  wa^t  de- 
Itittlcd  and  lost  his  lifV.  D:\  this  <>^  ca>iiiti  Scvems  disgraces! 
himself  by  that  brutal  ferocity  which  was  so  pn>mii)etit  a 
feature  tn  his  character.  He  utdeied  the  head  of  Albinus  to 
be  cut  off  lieforo  be  was  quite  dead,  and  be  made  bis  horiio 
<  raniple  the  body  under  bis  feet.  Even  the  wile  aodrhiklrm. 
of  Albuiui,  according  to  tome  arcouata»  mtie  pUtUdeallu 
and  tbetr  hodiea  thrown  into  the  Rhone.  Nttaaemim|Mitisaoa 
of  Atbhiua  were  put  to  death,  both  laen  and  women.  «1wm» 
property  enriched  the  srarium.  Spartianus  bas  fil'.  d  m 
chapter  with  illustrious  names,  who  were  the  victims  of  the 
emperor's  cruelty,  either  imoMdiaMly  oit  thtt  tiifeat  of  AJk 
binus  or  shortly  after. 

Tho  restless  tuin)ier  of  tlie  emperor  led  him  again  intcs 
the  East.  From  Syria  he  marched  against  the  l^rtbiaas* 
and  took  Ctesipbon,  their  capital,  after  a  campaign  ia  Thith 
the  soldiers  sufiered  greatly  fur  wmnt  of  proper  pravjei«aa> 
From  Purihia  ho  returned  to  Syria,  flom  whidi  coUBIty  b* 
marebed  through  Paleatine  to  AlautMlria  hi  Egypc  Sw 
made  many  changes  in  the  inatitotiensof  Judsa,  and  bt^ 
bade  under  severe  penalties  the  making  of  Jewish  converts^. 
Spartianus  adds,  that  he  made  the  same  enactment  witb 
respe<  t  t  1  the  Christians,  thi(U.,h  we  cani.ol  eertainh  i.  !V  r 
from  the  context  that  thi»  took  plttco  ml  the  satuc  litoe  »  ua 
the  enaciincnt  at^auisi  Jewish  converts.  The  allusion  how- 
ever appears  to  be  to  the  edict  promulgated  in  the  ttm«  of 
Severus,  which  was  followed  by  a  persecution  of  the  Chne> 
tians.  He  gate  the  Alexandrines  a  kind  of  seaaia  QuB 
buleutaninX      made  many  changes  in  tbetr  institotioML 

Sefcnw  returned  to  Roiu«  au.  203.  He  declined  the 
honour  of  a  triumph  which  was  offered  to  him,  on  account 
ofhii  inability  lo  stand  in  u  cliariot  owing  to  the  ^'-ut.  Bet 
UiA  victoiy  was  commemorated  by  the  erection  u4  a  trioas- 
pbal  arch,  wbiob  alill  fuiuaina  aad  beact  hie  bubu.  fSoHs. 

p.  98.] 

In  the  year  a.o.  208,  Severus,  with  hU  two  sons,  CaraetB^ 
and  Geta,  set  out  on  their  British  campaign.  The  olgaeft 
was  to  reduce  to  obedience  the  Caledonians  and  other  inhlk 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  iabuid,  who  disturbed tbe  Roaaa 
dominion.  Ghtta  was  left  with  an  army  in  die  eomoMnd  of 
South  Britain,  and  the  emperor  undertook  the  campaign  in 
Ibc.  north  with  his  son  Caracalla.  He  made  his  «-ay  mih. 
great  diU'ii  iiUy  through  a  country  caverctl  "iili  i.-u-v.^  in  : 
witbooi  mads,  and  though  tbe  nativus  tied  b«iWi:  bim.  u*» 
R.  )niaii  army  sufiered  yivaily,  and  tlie  loss  of  life,  owing  lo 
privation  of  various  kinds,  was  inuiieitse.  Severus  attempud 
to  secure  the  limit  of  bis  ronqm^ts  by  constructing  tbr 
great  rampart,  which  is  known  by  the  name  of  tiie  wnali  ef 
Severn^,  arro«s  tbe  neck  of  land  that  separate*  tb»  OTl»> 
ariea  of  the  Clyde  and  the  Forth.  [Bmtanmi 
_  Tbe  last  <lays  of  Severus  were  embittered  by  the  disac n- 
tions  of  his  *on%,  and  mure  particularly  by  the  utidutiful 
eondnri  of  Caracalla,  who  is  even  accused  of  consptruvs 
against  tbo  l-.i'e  of  hi>  fithcr.  He  dieii  at  York  (Etii>racum» 
.\.t>.  J 11.  in  ihu  «<i^Uu>i;nth  year  of  his  reign,  leaving  oelv 
two  chil  lren.  Geta,  and  Qir'ucalla.  who  is  ajto  called  Ant>- 
niiiuii  Haskianus.  His  body,  or,  according  lo  other  ^—vr^^ 
tho  urn  which  contained  hi<ia'<beii,  wasoaitied  toRoHNMlA 
placed  in  the  tonb  of  tbe  Auiouioi. 
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Sevenu  was  ono  of  Ibc  niost  distinguished  atnonc  the 
Roman  emp«rors.  He  has  been  coniparo<l  viih  Julius 
(.'a?«i»r,  whom  be  resemliled  in  the  cncrjry  of  fharacter 
niid  in  his  ta«te  for  letters.  He  was  through  life  the  fuith- 
fu!  friend  of  the  great  jurist  Papinian,  wh<»m  he  made  hbcl- 
loruRi  maffi«ter  and  pricfccius  pratorio,  and  to  whose  rare  he 
rvcommend<?d  his  two  sons.  Ho  was  well  aoqunindul  with 
Greek  and  Latin  literature,  and  he  left  behind  him  memoirs 
of  his  lift-.  Hi*  habitti  were  plain  and  simple.  Ho  sought 
out  and  rewarded  merit,  and  he  loved  juHticc.  But  he 
puniiihecl  with  mexorablo  severity,  and  his  great  qualities 
were  sullied  by  cruelly,  for  which  it  seems  ditiiculi  to  And 
any  apology  or  palliation.  He  embellished  Rome  with  vari- 
ous works,  surh  as  the  Septizonium  and  the  Thermic 
called  after  his  nanic,  and  he  ropaire<l  the  public  edifices 
which  had  been  erected  by  hi$  predecessors. 

(Ael.  Spartinni,  Severut  Intfferator;  Hcrodian.  ii.,  iii. ; 
Dion  CasMus,  lib.  7G,  &c.> 


BrItUh  Miueam.    Actual  liitk 
•  KflBTCriTt  AvaFHTirxii. 
Ilcail  ofS.  ScTcrui  Uonllcd. 
ruaiiitviHtscTxc. 
CaauBfmonlion  of  tha  c»lrbratioQ  of  the  Ludi  Sucubm . 


SEVERUS'S  WALL.  [Britannia.] 
SE'VIGNE'.  MADAME  DE.    Marik  de  Rabutin 
C'haNTAL  was  born,  aceonlmg  lo  her  own  arrouiit.  Febwiary 
0.  1627,  npp.Troiitly  at  the  ch'iienu  of  Buuljilly  in  Burgundy. 
Her  father,  the  Baron  de  Chantal,  was  killed  in  defending 
the  Isle  of  Rh6  against  the  English;  and  her  mother  also 
left  her  orphan  at  an  early  age.    The  charge  of  her  educa- 
tion then  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  maternal  uncle,  the  Abbe 
de  Coulanges,  an  excellent  and  judicious  person,  whom  ^he 
warmly  loved,  and  to  whom  she  owed  and  owned  j^rcat 
obligation.  Possessed  of  great  personal  advantages  and  con- 
siderable fortune,  she  married,  Aug.  I,  1644,  when  not  yot 
I    the  Marquis  do  S^>vi[;ne,  of  an  autient  bouse  of  nnttany. 
This  connection  did  nut  prove  happy ;  it  was  dissolved  in 
1651,  by  tlie  death  of  her  husband  ma  duel,  leaving  her 
wiih  a  dilapidated  fortune  and  the  charge  of  a  son  and 
<lniighter.     The  fortune  she  soon  retrieved  by  retirement 
nnd  a  judicious  economy :  and  in  1G64  shore-appeared  in 
Paris,  where  her  beiuty  and  talents  placed  her  at  once  in 
ilic  first  ranks  of  society.    The  Prince  of  Conti,  Turennc, 
Fouquet,  superintendant  of  finance,  and  many  others  of 
b'-is  note,  in  vain  enrolled  themselves  her  admirers ;  having 
<->rapi.-<l  the  yoke  of  her  first  ill-assorted  marriage,  she  was 
never  tempted  to  contract  a  second  ;  nor,  in  that  gallant  age, 
was  her  conduct  tainted  by  the  prevalent  laxity  of  morals. 
Her  rliildten  were  throughout  life  her  chief  object,  and 
especially  her  daughter,  lo  her  affet-tion  for  whom  we  owe 
liic  greater  part  of  that  admirable  collection  of  letters  upon 
which  the  fume  of  Madame  de  S^^vigii/I  is  raised.  That 
d.iiighter  in  IG<i9  married  the  C\)mle  de  Orignan.  who  held 
the  government  of  Provence.    Madame  de  Sevigni^  died, 
ader  u  t'cw  i\ay»  illness  at  the  town  of  Grignan.  in  1696. 

As  a  letter  writer  she  is  unsurpos.sed,  perhaps  unequalle<l. 
Unstudied,  and  not  always  correct,  she  po^K'Ssed  a  natural 
«it>quenct},  an  ease  and  liTelino<>s  of  expression,  which  will 
never  cea.->c  lo  attract.  The  merit  of  her  style  is  said  by 
Fretirh  critics  to  be  too  delicate  to  be  readily  appreciable 
bv  fureiRner.s:  ncvortbeleiui  its  charm  cannot  fail  to  be 
luanifest  in  a  greater  or  Ict^  dcirrco  lo  all  her  readers. 
•  i  ho  loiters  <>f  Madame  de  S<'vigii6,'  says  La  Harpe, '  are 
iliR  book  ol  all  hours,  of  the  town,  of  the  iHiuntry,  on  travel. 
Tiiev  are  ihe  coiivursation  of  a  most  agnHialile  woman,  to 
wiiioh  one  need  contribute  nothing  of  one's  own;  which  is 

a  creat  rharin  loan  idle  person  Madame  de 

N<'-MgnJ^  tells  a  story  excellently:  the  most  perfi-ct  models 
of  narralion  are  to  bo  found  in  her  letters.  Nothing  comes 
U|>  lo  ibe  liveliness  of  her  turns  and  the  happiness  of  her 
i-.\pics»tv>ii» :  for  she  is  always  touched  by  what  she  relates ; 


she  paints  things  as  if  sbc  saw  tbera.and  the  retidcf  believcc 
that  he  sees  what  she  paints.  She  seems  to  have  had  a 
mo»t  active  and  vcr»alilo  iroeginalion,  which  laid  hold  of  all 
obji^cts  in  succession.' 

Her  letters,  originally  published  in  dctaebod  portions,  bjr 
different  persons,  are  printe<l  collectively  in  numeroua 
editions.  The  most  complete  is  that  of  M.  dc  Monmerque. 
Pans,  1818,  II  vols.  6%-o.,  and  13  vols,  l-^mo.,  containing  a 
text  corrected  and  restored  in  very  numerous  passages,  and 
including  ninety-four  letters  not  before  published.  The 
edition  of  M.Grouvelle,  8  vols.  8vo..  Paris,  lHur>,  is  also  one 
of  the  best,  containing  memoirs  of  Madame  de  S^vigne  her- 
self, her  daughter,  and  other  persons  closely  connected  with 
her  history,  and  other  auxiliary  pieces.  These  collective  edi- 
tions contain  many  letters  addressed  to  Madame  do  S£%-ignc 
by  her  correspondents. 

SKVn^LE  iSeviilu)  is  the  name  of  a  province  of  Spain, 
which,  acconling  to  the  late  division  of  the  Spanish  terri- 
tory, extends  from  the  Sierra  dc  Cazalla  in  the  north,  to  ihe 
Scn-ama  de  Ronda  in  the  south ;  and  is  bounded  on  tha 
east  by  the  province  of  Cktrdova,  and  on  the  west  by  the 
frontiers  of  Portugal  and  the  ocean. 

SEVnXE,  the  capital  of  the  province,  is  a  large  and 
handsome  city,  situated  in  a  beautiful  plain  on  the  banks  of 
the  Guadalquivir  (the  Baetis  of  the  Ilomans).  The  name 
Guadalquivir  is  a  corruption  of  the  Arabic  Wada-l-Kebir, 
'  the  great  river.'  It  is  in  37°  12'  N.  lat.  and  C  b'  W.  long. 
Fable  has  ascribed  its  foundation  to  Hercules,  but  there 
can  be  no  doubt  of  its  being  a  very  anlicnt  city,  perhaps  of 
Punic  origin.  It  is  mentione4l  by  Slmbo  (lii.,  p.  141,  Ca- 
saub.).  Pomponius  Mela  (li.  6).  Pliny  (lii.  I),  and  Silius 
Italicus  (ill.  .392).  Its  Ph(£nician  name  was  Spali  or 
Sephala,  which  in  that  language  means  a  plain.  Of  this 
word  the  Romans  and  Greeks  made  Isnalis  or  Ilitpalt* ; 
the  Arabs  JMilia,  and  modern  Spaniarus  Sfvii/a.  Under 
the  Romans  it  became  a  Roman  colony  under  the  name  of 
'Colonia  Julia  Romula,'  as  appears  by  many  of  the  coins, 
and  from  the  statement  of  Pliny  ('Hispalis  Colonia  cog- 
iiominc  RiiniuloMsis')  ami  Slrabo.  Hispulis  gave  name  to 
one  of  the  four  juridical  conventui  into  whieTi  the  Roman 
province  of  Baetica  was  divided.  Julius  Crosar  visited  it 
twice,  once  as  qumstor,  and  a  second  time  as  prntor,  when 
he  was  instrumental  in  relieving  the  citizens  from  the  im- 
positions and  tyranny  of  Motcllus.  It  was  for  some  time 
the  rc9idcm:e  of  the  luccessors  of  Alaric,  and  in  582  took 
part  ill  the  rebellion  of  Hermonegild  against  his  father 
Leovigild.  In  712  Seville  opened  its  gates  to  the  Arabs, 
who  made  it  the  seat  of  their  empire.  Abdu-l-aziz,  sun  of 
Musa  Ibn  Nosseyr,  held  hia  court  in  it,  and  it  was  not  till 
the  time  of  Ayub  (others  say  Al-horr)  that  the  scat  of  the 
A  rob  government  in  Spain  was  transferred  to  Cordova  on 
account  of  its  more  central  position.  Seville  continued  to 
be  the  second  city  of  the  Mohammedan  empire  of  Spain 
until  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century,  when  a  revolution 
in  Cordova  detached  it  from  the  empire,  and  Seville  became 
the  capital  of  a  separate  kingdom. 

Moorish  Kings  n/  SiviUe. — In  the  year  1023  the  citizens 
of  Seville,  having  revolted  against  Al-Kiisim  Ibn  Hamiid. 
who  then  held  the  supreme  power  in  Spain,  apiwinted  threts 
of  their  number,  namely,  Alohammcd  Ibn  Al-alebani,  Mo- 
hammed Al  ziibeydi,  and  Mohammed  Ibn  AbU'td,  chief 
k^idhi  of  the  mosque,  lo  administer  the  government  and 
provide  for  the  security  of  the  place.  The  latter,  having 
soon  after  rid  himself  of  his  partners  in  power,  assumed  the 
insignia  of  royalty,  and  took  the  title  of  king.  Having 
marched  a£:ainst  Yuliya  Ibn  Hamiid,  Al-k&sim's  nephew  and 
successor,  he  defeated  his  army  and  put  him  to  death  near 
Camona  in  1U.35.  and  thus  was  enabled  ;;reatly  to  extend 
his  dominions.  On  his  death  in  1041,  Mohammed  wa.s  sue- 
ceerled  by  bis  son  Mohammed  II.,  sumamed  Al-muttuihedh- 
billah  (bo  who  implores  the  help  of  God),  and  .\bu  Amru. 
who  made  hitnscir  master  of  Cordova  and  the  greater  part 
of  Mohammedan  Spain.  He  wos  an  able  and  warlike  prince, 
but  verv  cruel.  Grief  for  the  loss  of  a  favourite  d:iughler 
caused  his  death  in  1U68.  His  second  son.  Mohammed  III., 
I  surnanicd  Ai-mu'lamed-billah  (he  who  places  his  reliance  in 
;  God),  inherited  his  dominions,  which  comprised  nil  the  ter- 
ritories between  the  Guadalquivir  and  tlieTagus.  The  limits 
of  this  empire  were  however  considerably  narrowed  by  tho 
victiiries  of  Alfonso  VI.,  the  conqueror  of  Toledo,  who  gra- 
dually took  possession  of  his  best  proviixcs  and  slron^icst 
castles.  Mohammed  then  c;illed  to  his  aid  the  Almoravides 
of  Africa,  who^c  king,  Yusuf  Ibn  Tiishcfiii,  crossed  th« 
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straits,  and  gained  in  1086  the  raoniornMi^  bnttle  of  Ziilura.  ' 
Th«  cDiiquoror  soon  liirnctl  Ins  :ir:ii^  ;i^;iiuist  tlu'  ;illn">  u  liuui 
he  cuuiL'  lu  dofuiid.    Suviltc        hiki  ii  in  li\  .Svr  Al.ii 

Bi'kr,  one  of  his  gfUcruls.  M'  liiUUiiiLtl  uua  M.11I  lu  thu 
turtle  uf  Ai^hiiinl  in  Africa,  whem  lie  cndvd  his  days  in 
109$.  Scvdiu  continued  tn  hih  iLindb  of  thu  Ahnoravidc*. 
Mid  alter  them  in  th<>s«  oi  1  Ik' A  Unohades,  wlio  succec<le<l 
them.  Abii  Yuauf  Yakub  Al-manadr,  tlie  third  sultan  of 
thtt  fattier  dyniuty,  who  reigded  from  1 163  to  1 1 78|  fixed  his 
naiilcnre  in  Sevillo,  which  he  greatly  embellished  by  laying 
the  foundations  of  the  i^reut  mosque,  rcpairinf?  the  Roman 
)K|ue<luct,  i-LiU.-'l  till'  •CinMsdi!  C;.jhiu.;ih.'  ilm.AiLv^  11  bridge 
of  hiiul^  dvi'i-  tliL'  (ivi.i'l.ilci.in  ir,  si rt'ii^;llu  nil: ^  ihf  furlltl- 
catitiii-..  ;itii!  idlifi'  vi<-  -ihl  wurks,  AlKT  Ai-iiiiuiiii:i,  ihe  lunl 
bultnn  of  till'  Aliuotiadea  uiiu  ruled  in  S|min.  Sevdlc  wn.s 
reduced  Ity  Abii  Abdillah  Mohammed  Ibn  Hud,  who  resided 
fur  some  Inne  in  it ;  but  on  the  death  of  lhit>  chief,  who  was 
assu<i»inated  nt  Almerm  in  l°2:t$,  llie  city  was  besie^sed  by 
Ferdinand  IUh  king  of  Ga«Ulo.  aud  lakun  aftw  fifteen 
laonlhi,  on  liie  S3rd  of  November,  1S48.  From  ibat  period 


from  the  Moors.  The  other  chapels,  in  all  about  K;  eoolain 

many  trea«iiii  s  nl  :irt.  b  ith  paiiilinc;*  and  exquin'e carving*, 

bv  till'  1h'-1  |il:;~I(/r>  lit"  1  he  S>.  SI  1 1, ill  si-lh.-l,  '■it  Miiui'i,  d. .  :• 

barau,  Koelu,  I'aciieco,  tJuuo,  Muratu*.  \  uij^.-^-.  Nii  .  ii  ikic, 
and  othent. 

The  Giralda.  a  lofty  square  tower  of  Arabian  arcbiteclore. 
nbirh  originally  formed  part  of  the  antu-nl  motique.  iiwee 
note  M  •  belfry  to  tbe  aMacdral.  Aocordintf  to  the  acoouais 
of  all  the  Anibian  writen  (Al-makkairt.  'Mobam.  Dyoao,' 
T0I.  i..  p.  S6*S25)  it  «aa  built  in  1 160  by  an  architect  na«a»d 
J.'(bir  (Cever),  to  whom  the  di»cov«r)'  of  algebra  has  beea 
ci  i"ii'-'ii.sly  atlriiiuled.  It  was  orii^inally  only  hm>  Lundi-cd 
and  liltv  tc.-i  IukIi  ;  but  in  \:>6S  Kernondo  Ruiz.  :ui  .irrbi- 
tect,  rai.-i  il  It  hundred  feet  higlu'i  On  ;tu  1  p  »*> 
placed  a  statue  of  Fnitb,  of  |>ilt  bronze,  wbicb.  tiiuugn  four- 
teen feel  high,  and  of  the  enormous  weight  of  3(iOV  |iouii<ia. 
turna  one  nivot  and  nets  as  weathercock*  thua  givmg 
name  '  Giiefda*  to  the  lower.  Tins  tower  and  the  court  uf 
the  onnge-lneea  (Patio  de  loe  Nereiyoe)  eie  tbe  onif 
remains  ef  the  antieat  HoorUh  inoeque,  whieh  io  yeintoir 


Seville  always  made  put  ef  tbe  demiuieiuof  the  lung  of  '  5i/.c  and  matiniOccncu  equalled  that  of  Cordova.  Attached 


Io  the  catlie«lrul  is  a  very  valuable  library  called  BiUkitecna 
Columbiana,  from  the  tv.\nn:  of  the  founder  Kenlinaod 
Columbus,  the  «i>n  of  ilu'  Lru.it  nnvi^ttlor,  who  Wquealbril 
to  It  upwards  ul  -Jti.OHM  vulunu  s.  Dun:,.,'  li^c  l'et)(ii»«>l*r 
War  lt:<->  treasures  of  the  catltedral  were  removed  U>  Cwi^a. 
and  thus  saved  from  the  French.  Tbey  consist  of  thftCa^ 
todia,  or  tabernacle,  in  which  tho  host  is  carried  in  pmcve- 
■ton  through  the  city,  made  of  solid  silver  by  tlie  eelebnlad 
•rtiet  Arfc :  it  is  twelve  feet  bigh  end  of  enonneiis  wwight ; 
a  eroM  and  pair  of  eandleatteiu  made  of  tbe  flret  guM 
bioiiu'Iit  from  America  by  Columbus;  several  picns  of  gold- 
pUiie,  aad  many  vestments  for  Ihe  priests,  inVcrjV!»;iii.«i  witb 
precious  stones.  Rcvilli  lias  liU  •  2^  parish  churches,  ■i>d  >t 
contained  once  09  ronveaU,  iiti  men  and  29  for  wonot-D. 
besides  four  Beaterios,  a  species  of  foundlinR-ho^piials  for 
the  education  of  orphans  and  poor  cbddrcn.  Wiih  one  uc 
two -exceptions  the  buitdingi  exist,  tboush  tlie  ccOlBamiliM 
which  occupied  them  ere  now  dispenra.  The  convant  wf 
La  Mereed.  founded  by  Ferdinand  in  lt49.  is  one  of  the 
moat  remarkable  far  its  rate  and  arehitecturc.  It  has  teteiy 
been  deslined  10  receive  aU  the  pictures  and  book^  ctdl«?c«c^ 
in  the  convents  of  Ihe  r;i|  and  other  town-  1:1  ttrepr 
vince.  with  a  view  to  the  lonuaiion  of  a  pri>*ui4i«i  hbrsj-. 
and  -gallery  of  pointinii^^t.  The  hufpiiul  of  La  Sanjrrf.  s:i 
immense  building,  with  a  Iwouliful  facade,  h.is  accommc- 
dation  for  300  patient*.  That  of  La  (  andad  which  r<ifi- 
laincd  the  finest  pictures  by  Miirillo,  '  Moses  sink mir  Ch« 
Rock,'  and  the  •  Parting  of  the  biavest'  before  ibct  wtm 


(JaHlile. 

S>-\ilIe  i.s  alwiost  circular,  and  tlir  i  ln  uii  is  frma  five  to 
8i.\  KuKlifh  iiiilun.  It  is  surioundol  by  walU  larlly  of 
Roman,  piully  of  Moorish  construction,  flanked  by  nume- 
rous lowers,  and  has  fifleen  gates.  The  suburbs  are  eiglit 
In  number,  San  Heriiuido,  San  Benito.  San  Roque,  Mbc.v 
l«na,  lo«  lluineros,  hi  Cestorta,  Populo,  and  Triana,  which 
lost  IS  supposed  to  derive  itetiame  either  from  three  antique 
eiehea  which  its  gate  once  had,  er  from  the  emperor  Tnjan,, 
The  sIreotB,  as  in  most  cities  built  or  inhabited  by  the  Moors 
durint^  their  occni'.niinn  of  the  Peninsula,  arc  crooked,  ill 
paved,  and  cxcceduij^ly  narrow.  Seville  howovcr  conlains 
M'Vi'iiil  fil  l*  squares,  such  as  S:in  rratu'^si  u.  iio«  c.iUed  'de 
la  Constitucion,'  El  Duquc,  Salvador,  :>ii'l  srviiuii  others. 
Tho  houses,  which  am  unl  to  about  I'J.tiDO,  arc  perhaps  the 
most  piotureeque  in  Ihe  world.  Tliey  have  generally  a  large 

Eed  court,  ornamented  witb  running  Ibuniainit  flowers, 
.  and  eurrounded  by  marble  ecdurana  aupporting  gal> 
loriea  or  rooma  above.  It  is  uiim)  for  the  fundy  to  inhabit 
tlie  gnnnd-  door  in  aummer.  and  tbe  upper  stories  in  winter. 
In  tbe  summer  a  canvas  awnmf  is  thrown  over  tbe  whole 
court  during  the  heat  of  the  day,  and  removed  at  ni^bt.  and 
there  the  family  usually  sit  to  receive  their  visitors.  The 
public  walks  in  Seville  aro  tniu  li  .iilmired.  The  principal 
are  '  F.l  Pasco  de  Cluristina'  and  'Las  UeUeias;'  the  latter, 
whu  h  f.  tastefully  planted  with  ederilbreua  abrubs.  was  not 
completed  till 

Seville  contains  many  buddings  remarkable  either  for  their   ,   ...   _  ^   ,     

antiquity  or  arehitectura.  '  L»  Torre  del  Ovo'  (tbe  tower  j  taken  Io  Madnd.  is  another  very  intareeting  buildins.  Bw« 
of  gold)  issecaltedtheysay  beeauee  tbe  sbipa  laden  witb  that  the  ediflee  which,  after  the  cathedra),  moat  attiarts  Ow 
menl*  at  the  time  ef  tbe  diaevvacyof  America,  deposited  'attention  of  travellers  is  the  AWzar  (Al-Kasn,  or  tin-i 
their  cargoes  there.  'La  t,onjB,*or  Exchange,  is  n  mag-  j  palnco  of  the  antient  Mwiish  kind's,  which,  ihou»h  ti»,> 
iiificent  Imildini:,  i-rcclcd  by  Philip  11.  in  IC'-l.i,  o\\-t  which  |  dcrriiM  il  ;ui<l  .-|M>i,i:.i  by  tl,.'  (  It  -imh  biUf.--,  still  pr^s^-nri 
luo  tlio  auLuts  ul  the  colonies.  The  'Ca.sa  dc  I'ikitos,'  or  j  much  «l  tJiisiiwl  Uuuly.  In  itt.  piestnt  state  il  •«  a  tr»rr. 
palace  belonging  to  tho  dukes  of  Alcala:  the  lown-liull ;  the  1  nound  of  Gothic  and  Arabic  architecture.  Tbe  pi^  -j^td 
naval  college  of  San  Tclino;  tbe  cannon-foundery  ;  tiie  to-  1  hnll,  called  Sala  de  los  Embi>jadores(Hall  of  Aliiba;>nd'jr»i 
bacco-manufactory,  an  immense  building,  6uo  feet  in  length  1.  u>-  tl  :  e,  though  nut  so  delicately  worked,  as  that  in  tbe 
bv  nearly  3U0  in  breadth,  enclosing  twenty  oourU;  and  tbe  j  Alhambra.  It  is  fifteen  Taiib  squam,  and  thivo  timea  thM 
f;un  us  aqueduct,  built  or  repaired  by  the  Mooia,  are  among  height.  Tbe  pavement  isof  marble,  theecilingispaiwtHi  in 
tlie  chief  edifices  of  Seville.  ■  blue  andf(4d,uid  thepannellingof  the  wainscots  >s  ffrmesi  of 

The  cathedral  was  (bunded  in  tbe  year  t4(H,  on  the  site  ;  painted  ttles.  The  gardens  which  surround  the  yal  »ci:  aiv 
of  the  antient  mosque,  but  was  not  completed  until  1S19.  >  very  beautiful.  In  one  of  the  nmins  on  the  yroun*!  t1(>:>r  ar« 
Externally  it  presents  a  strange  mixture  of  Arabian,  Gothic,  several  statues,  inscriptions,  and  other  remains  of  annqoitv. 
and  Oici  .  Roman  an  lnii  i  uro;  but  upon  the  whole  its  ;  whi^i  have  been  Hmnd  on  the  site  of  the  antient  IiaU-L 
gimeisd  apjiearance  is  very  laniosing.  The  intcri<ir,  which  [  the  birth-place  of  Tr.  jnn  and  Hadrian,  which  is  «^MMym 
is  exclusively  (iothic,  is  li  >th  n<  li  and  grand.  Iirs  diiiu  11-  to  Sevdle.  Excavations  are  now  being  made  Umw  at 
sions  are  4'iO  Spanish  feet  in  length  by  'J'.M  in  breadth,  and 
it  is  the  largest  cathedral  in  Spain.  Four  rows  of  enormous 
clustered  columns,  ei^ht  in  each  row,  separate  the  aisles. 
Tbetoof  of  the  centre  nnve  and  transept  is  134  feet  above 
tbe  pavement {  tbe  roof  «f  the  side  aisles  is  -t^  feet  lower. 
The  centra  aisle  oontaina  the  choir  and  tho  grand  altar. 
Above  the  choir,  which  is  a  large  clujrrh  of  usi  It",  nini  i«, 
only  separated  from  the  body  of  the  cimn  li  by  a  ii4ty  and 
richlv  wi  rk'  d  L'niiiiigof  iron,  is  t'  e  ').<,'  in,  which  contains 
pi|  I  -  Willi  1  Hi  stopi,  benti;  .Vo  luun-  than  those  of  tbe 
celeb  rail  I  oiu  at  II  liul,  m.  llio  hii^b  altar  is  ornamented 
With  tho  richeai  uisirbk-s,  p  uiinn'js,  statues,  and  a  profusion 
•f  gilding.  On  grand  festiv  als  u  is  ikcurated  with  immense 
■ili'Wr  mirrors,  made  in  the  form  of  staiaand  crowns.  Behind 
the  hi}^  eltar  is  the  '  CupdU  Real,*  a  large  gloomy  chapel, 
ruining  iba  tomb  of  reidtMiid  Ui»  who  took  Ihnoitjr 


being 

expense  of  the  Spanish  government. 

Seville  is  the  see  of  an  archbish<ip.  It  has  a  atiiv^rv:n. 
Ibunded  in  1402;  an  academy  of  painting,  eeulpiare.  aoi 
arehitecture ;  a  society  called  Amigos  del  Pats  ((heMb 
the  counlr>);  a  literary  and  scicnliflc  inst:tulh>n.  na-'aci 
Lyc^o.  and  several  e^Jablishnunts  for  the  dilTusiun  of  krow 
li'ii;jc  and  l  i  iiMiion.  lis  present  jhipulation  is  i>4iim>i«^: 
tl!  li-htr  111 "ic  ihon  100,000  inhabiiants.  The  trado,  wh^l 
was  very  cin-nk nibb>,  ^;rr;ii'.y  iln  at  the  separali^n  of 

the  Spanish  colonies  from  the  mother  country ;  but  it  itae 
somewhat  revived  of  late— oil,  wine^  Com,  bettipv  §a.\, 
liquorice,  but  above  all  lemons  and  otangea.  are  nnnnnU} 
exported  in  qreat  quantities  by  the  Guadalquirir.  wlocb  1* 
navigable  Ibr  vessels  of  one  hundred  tons.  Throe  siratacrt 
leave  Seville  dally  Ibr  Cbdia,  and  as  many  go  from  tjtwiui  i>* 
Seville^  tho  eUmnlo  «f  Sevilla  »  boik  but  heolilij. 
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•nrrounmng  country  to  r  ronsiderablo  fli-tnnc(>  is  =o  low. 
llinl  it  i*  frequently  inundated,  whenever  the  river  ovcr^ 
i' banks  which  happens  on  an  average  once  every 
live  )car«.  ThiTc  are  Ihreo  good  histories  of  Seville: 
M'irf,'a<lo,  Uift;riM  <U  Sn-Ula.  Scv..  15^57,  fol. ;  Ro(lri!{0 
Can..  AntisuHjdes  »  Jprincifodo  d«  StoUla,  W4,  foLj 
Orti«  y  Ziitiiga.  Aaatn  Eeffgiattieot  ta  CHudad  df  Se- 
viUa.  A  dc^rnption  of  Rivillo  has  lately  appeired  in  this 
country  by  Mr.  Standi,h,  Smflr  and  Us  Vtcinittj,  Lend., 
184<».  Hvo. 

SKVRES.  DEUX,  n  department  of  France,  bounded  on 
th.'  I  i»rth  by  that  of  Maine  et  Loire,  on  the  ca^t  by  that  of 
Vn  iiii.'.on  the  vxjlh-caMtby  that  ufCharente,  oa  theaouth- 
Uv  that  of  Chaientc  Inflation  re,  and  on  the  west  by 
that  of  Vend^.  The  form  of  the  department  apptminales 
to  that  of  an  oblong  quadrangle,  having  it<«  greatest  axleii* 
•ion  ftoQ north  to  soutb.  The  greatest  U-ut;th  ts  from  north 
hyweat  to  south  by  cast,  from  thcbank*  of  the  Thoii6.on|ho 
northern  border,  to  ti  c  iuuci'Mn  of  iln-  ihrr  -  ilcpartraents  of 
Deux  Sevres,  Cbarmto,  aiu!  (."haiuuie  liii.'neiire,  "''TnilM; 
the  greatest  brcadiii.  at  ri -ht  an'^los  to  the  Ici  uih  i*  from 
near  Mau^f  to  the  Unk  ut  Uic  Uivc,  on  the  border  of  the 
dLj  arttnent  of  Vicnno.  41  miles.    The  area  of  the  depart- 
ment IS  estimated  at  2.151-  3  square  miles,  being  nearly  the 
average  area  of  the  French  department*,  ana  rather  loM 
than  the  conjoint  areas  of  the  fingliah  counties  of  ChoMor 
and  Satop.  The  population  in  183]  was  294,«93Q ;  in  183«  it 
wa>  394IOSi  abowtng  an  increase  in  fi  .  •  yors  (  f  i?55.  or 
nlharmoro than  three  per  cent.,  an<l  t:ivin^' l  .'Miiliabiiants 
to  a  fi|ii:iii'  mile.    In  nroouiu  wvA  i!i'ii-tiv  i>f  pnpulalion  it 
ii  very  far  Iil-Iovv  the  avera  •«•  nf  tlu'  di  i  nriMumts,  and  also 
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ti.ive  compared  il.  ISMrt.  tbu  chu-riuwii.  is  ou  the  Sfivre 
-Nioiiui-e.  217  miles  SOU  til- Wist  nf  Paris  in  u  diteet  line ;  or 
261  miles  br  th*  road  through  Organs.  Bloia, Toucii  CbA- 
tclhcrault,  FbitifliB,  Ltitignan.  and  St.  Btaixant 

The  depanment  ia  traversed  by  a  chain  of  bills,  which  ex* 
tetida  from  the eentral  group  of  Auvcrgtio  to  the  mouth  of  the 
unre.  bearing  in  iiart  of  it*  course  the  name  of  the  Hcipht.s 
ofUatine*.  These  lulls  enu-r  the  department  from  thcdepart- 
nti.  nt  of  Vi'  iiiic  .m  tlic  MJnih  cast  side,  and  extend  into  the 
department  of  Veudi'e  on  the  west  side;  they  seporute  tha 
basin  of  the  Loire  from  the  basins  of  the  Chareiile.  Sdvrc 
Niortaisc.  and  Lay.    The  average  height  of  these  hills  is 
alK>iit  450  feel.    That  part  of  the  chain  of  hills,  and  indeoil 
of  the  whole  department,  wbieh  lies  nortb-vest  of  a  line 
drawn  ftoia  Fontenay  in  ifae  department  of  VenAfe  east- 
ward to  St.  Maixent,  and  from  then  o  ii  i  thward  hy  l»ar- 
thenay  and  Thouars.  is  occupied  by  tht;  pi  r.tsary  and  lower 
spcoiKlary  formation-:  ti  c  rest  of  iho  depariniont  isoi  i:- 
J>.e<l  by  the  f  irmatn.iii  iff  the  oolitic  group.    There  arc  no  ' 
Ci  .l-pits.  and  m  IS3j  there  was  only  one  iron-work.  wLii  h  ! 
hnd  a  furnace  fcr  making  pig-iron  and  thrco  forges  for  pro-  j 
diicmg  wrmiKht-irun.    Marbia,  flroeiton*  for  building,  and  ' 
tuiiUtunes  are  dug.  There  are  aome  mineral  waters,  but 
Don«  of  great  repute. 

Tbo  jwrtion  of  tbe  departmpnt  which  be1on;;s  to  the  baxin 
of  lb*  Loire  is  drained  by  the  Sdvre  Nantai^c  (one  of  the  two 
strontiis  which  s^ivc  mime  to  the  depdrlmeiil).  the  TImhiA,  :uhI 
Ino  Dive,  which  la^t  sk.rts  the  eastern  border.  Neither  of 
tliesi!  is  navigable,  except  the  Dive  for  a  i>li.-irt  iU>tanri-.  The 
'J'ljouc-  receive*  the  Cebron,  the  Thourt,  the  Aigenlon,  and 
•some  other  !^trcaui<t.  Tlie  rest  of  the  department  ts  drained 
by  the  Boutouno  and  one  or  two  other  feeders  of  tlie 
C'hareOte;  and  by  the  Sivro  Niorlai^e,  and  its  feeder  the 
jkf  ti;non,  which  aro  both  navigable.  The  oavigalion  of  tbe 
Rivre  Nionaise  begins  at  Niort,  btit  is  impeded  by  shnl* 
Ji»«r»  and  by  the  win  ling  course  of  the  river.  The  ollicinl 
atatement  of  the  navigation  is  as  fKllmts: — DiVc  unlci; 
Sicvrc  Ni  rljl  c.  j.'  ui  ic? ;  Migimn,  7  miles:  total,  37  miles. 

T  here  )»,  accui  Ju.g  to  the  same  »talement,  one  navigable 
canal,  viz.  that  from  Niort  to  Rochelle;  but  we  believe  this 
to  b«  iclcniiral,  so  far  as  it  helon.'s  to  this  department,  with 
tlnj  navigation  of  the  Sevre.  Thcic  are  a  great  number  of 
poola*  9apeciaily  among  the  hilla;  also  a  number  of  marahes. 

Tberw  wore  on  J.tnuary  I,  18.37.  »ix  Routes  Royales,  or 
Kttvsfroncnt  roads,  having  an  a;;greeate  length  ofJ79 miles 
TIE,  147  mites  In  goed  repair,  «i  rotretout  of  repair,  and  26 
rules  ucifinished.  The  prniripal  x\y.\i\  is  tl\at  fr  in  I'aris  to 
H  ..4;lu-f>jrt,  w  hieh  enters  the  ili-partineut  on  the  ea*t  side 
Crom  the  d<'parlmeiil  of  Viem  .  :ii  1  ]  li>-o«  t'trou;;h  St. 
&Iaixeiit»  Niurt,  aud  Maugi^.  at  which  town  tho  rood  to 
Htfcbell*  brandhM  olT.  A  nwd  Iraa  Lnstgnan  (dapaitmenl 


of  Yicniie)  to  St  Jean  d'Anj;>^ly  and  Sainics  (department  of 
Charente  Inl^rieure)  crosses  tin*  Uepanmeiit  through  Mellc, 
in  the  south-eastern  part:  and  a  road  from  Sauinor  on  the 
the  Loire  (department  of  M  nne  ot  Loire)  runs  s^uihw^trd  by 
Thouars  and  Ihirlhcnay  to  Si.  M.iixent,  where  it  joins  th* 
road  from  Pans  to  Rocbefoit.  Roads  run  Anmb  Niort  lo  Su 
Jean  d'Ani^ly,  and  to  Nantes  (department  of  Loire  lo- 
f^rieure).  The  dep.n  tuicnl  il  nnds  hud  an  aggregate  length 
of  181  miles,  viz.  lu  tiules  iii  good  repair,  3  oiilcs  out  of 
repnir.and  I6it  unflnisliad,  11i«bye'roail»liad an agyrsgaie 
length  of -iD.UUO  mdes. 

Tlio  temperature  in  the  northern  part  of  the  department  is 
colder  than  in  the  southern ;  ibui  is  UM-nbed  to  its  not  being 
so  wdl  deared  of  wood,  and  totta  having  a  greater  quantity 
of  water,  whether  atanding  or  running.  Tbe  summer  is  net 
so  long,  and  tbe  boat  is  tempered  by  thick  Ibgs.  In  tiie 
boutbern  part  the  winten  are  raild,  the  thermometer  •careely 
ever  falling  more  than  3"  or  4"  below  xero  of  Reaumur, 
or  23*  or  I'j"  above  zci  >  of  Falin  i  !nnt.  The  south-eastern 
p«U"t  is  Considered  tliu  Uealiluc-i;  iii  the  north  fevers  and 
inll,iniui!i:ianuf  tho  lungs  are  c(<:uim xi ;  and  the  iuhulii; :\:iis 
of  (he  marshy  parts  are  atfeuted  by  ^(^lrbutlc  oompiaiuts, 
rhcumati:4m,  erysipelas,  or  cancers  in  the  limbs. 

The  soil  varies  much;  part  of  it  is  unpcoductive,  and  tbe 
backwaid  state  of  agriculture  tends  further  to  diminish  the 
etopa;  one-third  of  tlw  best  land  ia  eoiutanily  in  fiUlow ; 
yet  with  these  deductions  the  grain-barvest  exceeds  the  eon* 
sumption  of  the  department.  Tlie  area  of  the  department 
may  bo  calculated  in  round  numbers  at  ),50U,U0U  acres  uf 
which  l.ouu.ouo  acres,  or  two-thirds,  are  under  the  pli>u,h. 
Tho  chief  pnxluctions  are  wheat,  rye,  barlev.  otit-,  tlii\,  iiiitl 
hemp.  The  tine  is  grown  clm  lly  in  llie  s  d.iiIi  pmt, 
where  the  vinlagc  is  converted  into  brandy,  in  the  liuiih- 
eastern  part  about  Thouars  some  tolerable  white  wiue  is 
grown,  but  in  small  quantiqr.  The  vineyards  of  the  whole 
department  ate  oomputedteoeoopy  about  ao.ouo  acme;  the 
gaidens  and  orohatos  about  t4>0€0  aeras.  Fniit-treea  sue-- 
coed  very  well  exeept  among  the  hitls ;  the  walnut  is  exlen- 
sirely  cul(tv*ute<l  f  r  tlio  sake  of  its  oil.  Tho  meadows  and 
other  grass  lands  n  .  up  .  ahuul  ISO.UOtior  liio.uoo  acres,  and 
the  heaths  and  uiicn  ji.islvirc  snu  U  aii:>ve  aii.cuit  acres.  A 
considerable  portion  of  healii  is  in  llio  Viilley  of  iliu  Sevio 
Nuntaise,  where  the  land  is  very  poor.  The  meadows  aHurd 
pastum'.^r<  to  a  great  number  of  cattle,  which  coiiKtitulc  a 
consitk-  ttilc  part  of  the  wealtb  of  the  dopartineiit.  Tbe 
breed  of  horned  cattle  is  very  good,  and  a  considerable  nvm- 
ber  are  sent  hito  Normandie,  there  to  be  Ibltencd  for  tbe 
markets  w  hich  supply  Pans.  Sh<*cp  are  alto  numerous, but 
the  wool  is  of  oidinury  quality.  The  asses  and  mules  which 
.ire  bred  in  tho  neiifhboiirhood  of  Mcilc  .iic  considured  lo 
be  among  the  bc>*t  m  Europe;  a  i  iiri^i'K  raliU-  number  a;o 
sent  into  Spain.    S\\ini'  and  poultry  ;iic  nuiin  rou*. 

Tbe  woodlands  amount  to  about  'JOiHOU  aeio*.  Soiall 
gome  is  abundant:  the  deer  and  the  wild  boor  are  t.  iiinl ; 
uiid  wolvt'^  have  became  of  late  yenri  inori^  numerous  than 
befKre.    The  riveCS  and  pools  are  full  uf  ti^h. 

The  department  is  divided  into  four  aiTondisMmanta,  as 
follows 


Arm  in 

Mil.-.. 


Mara*. 

Ni>rt  S.W.  fjyj 

Brcssuiro  N.  632 

Melle  8.B.  5.1t»>5 

VarlhenayCenttal  635-5 


I  r.ii- 


9t 
9i 
79 


lu 
6 
7 

unk. 


TV,l,:....ru-. 
l^'l.  C. 

■J7..'-'-J  liiii..'('S 

73.710  75,5!<a 
63,09:1  65.307 


2351*5  3S( 


S94,65«  904,103 


A  later  return  makes  the  whole  number  of  canton*  er 

distriels.  each  under  the  jurisdiction  of  a  justice  of  tho 
peace,  thirty-one. 

In  the  airondisscment  of  Nif>rt  arc — Niort,  pop,  iii 
IS.i-^.'  for  tliotown.or  lf»,l  75  for  the  whole  c  .nnuitu  ;  in  lo.iC 
I8,l".»'  for  the  commune  [Ninnr].  and  St.  Xlaixoni,  pop.  AM"}. 
on  thcSiivreNiorlaiie;  MauztS  p'p- 17'''"  'or  the  town,  or  I7'.)7 
for  the  whole  eominune,  on  the  Mignoii;  Benuvoir.  Rxdmn- 
Rohan,  CherTcux.  Chatnpdeniers,  and  Coulonyoj.  St. 
Maixent  is  on  the  slope  of  a  bill  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
8<tvre.  It  is  til  laid  out.  and  the  houses  are  tll-buiU,  but 
the  piiblte  walks  arc  agreeable,  and  the  neighboorfaood 
abounds  with  picture«que  wencry.  It  derives  its  name  and 
origin  from  u  lu  nmi;  ^c  c-ial  livi';i-l  hero  by  St.  Maixent  in 
the  time  of  Clovis,  whicii  was  soon  replaced  by  a  Bent- 
diciine  abbey.  Tke  town  suffuted  mueb  in  tbe  religious  wars 
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of  the  uitoenth  cmtiuy.  and  in  tbe  Vandeaa  «w  nt  tlie 
e!oM  of  th»  eigtiteentb.   It  liiis  «  chamber  of  insnaAwttiRs, 

a  high  SL'Iiool,  ;in  ecclesiastical  scIuk)!,  .'irul  an  hoBpital. 
Serge,  liohiery  nnd  oihcr  wooUuiis.,  unci  IcatlitT  are  msule; 
arid  tradi!  is  carrit<l  on  in  coin,  niuslarfl,  «ui>l,  liDP^es,  ami 
mult!»:  UierL-  arc  eleven  yearly  fairs.  At  Mause  iIk-  towns- 
men carry  on  ctmsnierable  irade  in  wine,  brandy,  ami  in 
uses,  which  are  bred  in  considerable  number  round  the 
town :  there  are  thirteen  yearly  fain.  Holian-Rohan  is  on 
an  derated  site  b«Mr««n  theGuinuid*  and  tbe  Cou ranee, 
two  ilmni*  flowing  into  the  Sivie  or  tbe  Mignon:  ihere 
an  twelve  yearly  fairs.  Cherveux  has  cooaiderable  nariuitfc 
At  Champdcniers  hats,  tiles,  and  leather  aiemade;  there 
are  eight  l  onsulerablc  yearly  fairs  for  callle,  resoi  led  to  by 
dealers  fioiii  Nnvarre,  tbe  Uii&que  provinces,  and  other  parts 
of  Spain.  At  Coulongea,  distinguished  ns  Gjulongi-s  lev 
Royaux,  swanskin,  drugget,  bata.  and  leather  are  made ;  and 
trade  is  carried  on  in  wina^  timber,  and  wori:  there  are 
twelve  yearly  fairs. 

In  the  arrondissemMltof  Bressuire  are — ^Brcisuirc.  pop. 
in  1836. 1B94  [Bu«»Vi»ll  1m  Aubien.  and  Lea  Ecbau- 
bfolgnet.  on  or  near  the  atmni  vhieh  flow  Into  tbe  Ar- 
genion;  Argenton.  upon  the  Ai^nlon;  TkMiar^pQp>>23l4« 
on  the  Thoue;  Oiron,  between  the  Thou*  and  the  Dive: 
and  Cerisay  and  ChfiiiUon->ur-Scvre.  on  ur  ne;ir  the  Sevre 
Nantaise.  Tiles  and  fine  Imen  are  made  at  Lls  Aubiers. 
Argeiilon,  distinguished  as  Ar^eiUon-le-Cli 'i;eaii,  was  almost 
destroyed  m  the  Vcudcan  war.  .Ser^^o-s  and  llaniicls  are 
made  in  the  town,  and  some  good  led  and  wluu-  \vine» 
are  grown  in  tbe  neighbourhood.  Thouars  was  a  place  of 
strength  in  the  lime  of  Pepin  in  the  ei);hth  century;  and 
the  fingliib.  when  maalera  of  Poitou.  made  it  yet  stronger ; 
il  was  however  uken  ftom  tttem  by  DuguescUn.  a.o.  1372. 
It  waa  much  injured  by  the  revocation  of  tbe  Edict  of 
Nantea,  and  was  taken  by  the  insurgents  in  the  Vendean 
war.  Tlie  town  is  on  tlie  slape  of  a  hill,  iifar  the  right 
bdnk  uf  ihuThuut ;  it  is  suirounded  by  wall*;,  partly  ruinetl, 
and  lias  two  handsome  cimrclios,  a  college,  two  lid-ipiKils, 
one  of  them  for  children,  and  a  hiindsome  castle  or  mansion 
built  by  the  duchess  of  La  Tri'mouiUc  in  tbe  time  of  Louis 

XIII.  :  there  are  three  public  walks.  WooUeoa,  linens,  hats, 
andeuUary  are  nanie;  and  tisdaia  earned  on  in  corn,  hemp, 
horses,  mules,  and  oxen:  tbem  are  eight  jrearlyfiurs.  CNron 
has  an  hospital  and  the  ruins  of  a  naniion  bnilt  br  Lonis 

XIV.  tot  Madame  de  Montcspan ;  trade  is  carried  on  in 
wine:  there  are  three  yearly  fairs.  Tiles  and  linens  are 
made  at  Cerisay  or  Cerizay  ;  and  linen,  cotton  yarn,  and 
]i:i|ior  at  ChiliUoii-sur  Sevre.  Tliis  latlur  mus  formerly 
railed  Maul6un;  it  was  a  place  of  strength :  it  was  destioyeil 
iu  liie  religious  wars  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  aguiu  lu 
the  Vendeun  war. 

In  the  arrondissementof  Melle  are— Melle,  pop.  in  18.11, 
2H2  fur  the  town,  or  2S12  for  tbe  whole  eommune  ;  in  1 8.ir., 
27-24  far  the  commune;  on  the  Benmne.  a  feeder  of  tbe 
Boutonue ;  Cbefboutonon,  Brioax  or  Birmn.  and  C9ui4  on 
the  Botttonno;  8aat£-Vaiusay,  on  a.  small  feeder,  of  the 
Charente;  and  La  Moihe  Sainie  lUraye  or  St.  H£ray,  pop. 
2r50  for  tbe  town,  or  '2r,73  fui  the  whole  commune,  on  the 
S^vro  Niorlaise.  Melle  a  ui  a  beautiful  and  fertile  country, 
of  which,  from  its  situation  on  a  lull,  it  lias  a  c> jniniaT:ding 
prospect.  The  little  stream  on  wliicii  it  suinds  btconiei  dry 
in  sumuic-r.  The  houses  are  old  and  ill  built;  there  are 
some  remains  of  the  antient  walU,  and  an  agreeable  public 
walk  near  tbe  town.  Dru(;gets  and  other  woollens,  and 
leather  are  made;  and  trade  is  carried  on  in  com,  tu-foil  * 
and  lucerne  seed,  cattle^  and  wool :  there  are  twelve  y  early 
fkin,  Melle  has  a  court  of  jiutice,  &  ttamp-olficc.  an  agri« 
eidtnral  society,  a  departmental  nursery ,  and  a  collcije.  At 
Chefboutotine  are  manufactures  of  ser^e,  druj.'-.'et.earlhcn- 
ware,  and  leaiiier;  and  considerublo  catile-market!i.  At 
Brioux  or  Brum  there  is  a  tilo-work.  At  Sauzc  or  Saiue- 
Vaussay,  costive  linens  are  manufactured :  there  are  sixteen 
yearly  fairs.  I.a  Mothi  Sauite  Ucraye.  or  St.  Heray.  is 
pleasantly  situated.  Coarse  woollens  and  leather  are  made, 
and  trade  is  rarried  on  in  fitelbil  and  Inceme  seed,  flour, 
cattle,  bones,  and  mnica :  there  are  tlnrtMiit-early  fairs. 

In  tbe  Miondisaeinent  of  Parlbenay  are— nrthenay,  |>op. 
in  1831*  SBOe  for  tbe  town, or  402 4  for  the  whole  commune; 
in  1830,  Ai99  for  tbe  eommune ;  Second  igny,  St  Loup,  and 
Air^aull,  ]5op.  llli  for  the  l»)wn,  or  for  the  wli  ile rora- 
luauc,  uii  llie  Thou/! ;  St.  Jouin,  nenr  the  Dive  :  and  Mon- 
coulant,  on  the  Sri.  re  Nantaisi*.  Pirlhcnay  sufTeud  iniUe-  < 
iwUy  iu  ibu  English  wais,  the  icligious  wars  of  the  u^Lteenth  ] 


centum  and  'the  Vendean  war.  It  ia  on  a  m  thn 
right  bank  of  the  Tbottfc  Tben  are  several  fenrernmMK 

offices,  a  college,  an  agricultural  society,  and  a  Ibnlni 
there  are  some  manufactures  of  woollen  yam.  eoane  weel- 

lcn«,  and  leather;  and  considerable  trade  in  com  and  cattle 
is  carried  on.  Secondigny  has  tlie  ruins  ol"  itj!  antient  wslle 
and  uf  .'in  olil  cinttle.  Coaise  woollens  are  manufacturrJ ; 
aases  are  bred ;  and  trade  t&  carried  on  ici  wine,  wood,  ikwl 
iron.  There  are  tilo-works  and  stone-quarries  near  the  town. 
At  St.  Loup  trade  is  carried  on  in  coarse  woollens,  leatbo; 
wine,  and  sheep :  tlMR  are  four  yearly  fairs.  Airvault  is  a 
tolerably  bandseme  town;  it  has  tbe  ruins  of  an  antjent 
castle,  and  of  a  monaatety  dettroyed  in  tbe  leligieiis  wars  ef 
tlie  sixteenth  century.  Woollen  stuSs.  hempen  cloth,  linen, 
and  leather  are  ni u nu fact u rod ;  and  trade  is  carried  on  lo 
clocks  and  watclies,  sheep,  wool,  wine,  brandy,  corr.,  jh'I  dai. 
St.  Jouin  has  five  ) early  fairs  for  corn,  (lax,  and  licinp. 
Good  wliilo  wine  is  produced  round  the  town.  NVooUlft 
stuffs  are  manufactured,  and  ihrt"  ue  ten  > early  fairs. 

Thisdepartment.  with  the adj.^c>  III  :  i  arttuenl  of  Vicnite. 
fimna  tbe  diocese  of  Poitiers,  the  bishop  of  which  is  a  suftrt- 
gan  of  the  archbishop  of  Bortleaux.  It  is  in  the  juriadirtioa 
of  tbe  Cour  Royale  and  tbe  Acad6mie  Univnrsitaire  of  Piu^ 
tiers.  There  are  Protestantconsistorial  eburcbes  at  Kiort  8l 
Maixent,  Mcllo,  La  Mothe,  Sainte  H''^ni>(i,  an>1  Lezay.  near 
Melle.  The  department  is  in  tho  lwell<ii  uithuuy  diviuoo, 
tbe  bead-quarters  of  which  are  at  Nantes.  It  return',  ln'.r 
members  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  In  respect  uf  udu- 
caiion  this  department  is  just  above  tlie  average  of  France. 
Of  the  young  men  enrolled  in  tbe  miiilary  census  of 
1828-29.  41  in  every  100  could  read  and  ante,  the  aventgn 
of  France  beiiig  a  little  more  than  39  in  every  100. 

In  the  earliest  historical  period  this  part  of  France  was 
indnded  in  the  territories  of  tbe  Pictonea.  or  Pieiavi.  and 
the  Santones,  two  Celtie  nttions;  but  the  Santones  pos- 
sessed only  a  very  small  porlioii  on  l!ie  ^outhelIl  !•  i  ler  of 
the  depailnient.  Both  were  ouiuurebeiHled  ni  iL?  K  jiuau 
provuK  e  of  Aquitania  Secunda.  There  were  >ti'.  f' ■*  L.  ',i  . 
or  Ruiuan  towns  within  the  hmits  of  the  departmtstil  %>iiu»v 
names  have  been  traiisimited  to  us  D  .Viiville  is  inclmetl 
to  fix  tlie  Segora  of  the  Peutingcr  Table,  a  station  beiweeo 
Lemunum  or  Limonum  (Poitiers)  and  Portus  Naiunetum 
(Nantes),  at  firesswira.  Tbe  Rauranum  of  the  Antwaine 
Itinerary  (Ranmna  b  the  Peutinger  Table)  may  be  ilxed  at 
Rom.  a  vilUin  on  the  Dive,  in  the  arrondiasement  of  tIeUe; 
and  the  Bri^oeum  of  the  Table,  at  Brioux  or  Rrioo.  Both 
these  stations  were  on  tho  road  betw  een  LimonuiJi  ( 1'  itiert) 
and  Mediolanum  (Sanues).  In  the  nuddlc  ajjes,  iLj  depart- 
in<'iil  lornied  part  of  I'oiiuu.  [Poitou.] 

SEW'AliD,  ANNA,  was  born  lu  I747,  of  good  patents; 
her  father  being  the  rector  of  Eyam  in  Derbysliire.  preU-n> 
dary  of  Salisbury,  and  canon  residentiary  of  Licb£cld. 
Mr.  .Seward  was  a  writer  of  poems,  which  are  priiit«J  la 
Dodsley's  ooUection  j  and  in  1750  be  published  an  aditaun 
of  Beaamont  and  Fletcher.  Ha  anooursged  tbe  poetiral  in- 
dications in  his  daughter  with  all  tbe  gratified  pride  of  a 
parent.  Pope,  Younj:.  and  Prior  were  her  favout.te  au- 
thors, and  she  exccUeiJ  .iUd  in  ornanientiil  lu.-i  <Ili.  ■.'  iri,— m 
accomplishment  siie  carried  into  her  poems,  winch  tiiar  iitc 
iiiao  ulatu  ii  lo  poetry  as needlework doct  ta  art — mjeiti- 
ous,  pretty,  and  trivial. 

She  had  the  ftoiiety  of  Dr.  Darwin,  Mr.  Dsr.  aciLor 
of 'Sandford  and  Merton,' Mr.  Kdgeworth,  .md  occasion.iMy 
that  of  Doctor  Jolinson,  whom  she  c i.i:ld  not  hem.  la 
1 788  she  puUiibad  ber  poetical  novel  of  *  Louita,'  whicb 
met  with  immemo  anooeia  and  rapidly  exbanstcd  tbrve  or 
four  editions.  In  1799  she  published  a  collection  of  -  5^ou- 
nets*  intended  to ' restore  the  strict  rules  of  the  U-ijitimatc 
sonnet.'  They  aro  now  very  little  known.  In  J -i  J  *t>« 
published  her 'Life  of  Dr  Darwin.' written  iu  an  aat-cit^ 
style;  destitute  of  nil  reijuisile^  f'j\  biot^raphv  ;  wanitDg  .a 
penetration  and  delineation  of  chaiacter  ;  puerile  in  jmd^ 
ment  and  wor»e  in  criticism ;  nevertheless  tt  contains  eont 
pleasant  literary  anecdotea,  and  is  not  without  interuit.  In 
it  she  lays  claim  to  the  authorship  of  the  first  fifty  liuesin 
the  '  Botanic  Garden,'  wbieb  she  bad  written  oat  of  (wp> 
pUmeoi  to  hun,  but  oiP  which  be  mad*  no  awntioii. 
continued  to  pour  forth  little  poems  of  qiMationable  i 
but  still  maintained  her  popularity. 

After  a  lingcniiit  ilUicsi,  ^be  expired  in  M;irch,  ISO? 
quealhinK  lo  Sir  \VaUcr  Si'ott  ber  liirt.4iy  performsao«>s 
;iiid  particulnrly  the  works  slu-  had  h<  r^elf  intended  for  tb* 
press  i  and  to  Mr.  Coostable,  the  publuber,  her  *  Lad 
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'ir.>tl  executed  his  trust  by  the  publication  in  1810  of  her 

*  Poeus,'  anJ  threa  vuluiao*  of  literary  correspondence, 

a  bM)gn|ihiakl  ptebe*.  Mr.  Constable  alio  pnbliabad 
ber  *  LMtait^  m  tlx  ToliimvB.  They  afTard  naterialt  for  the 
study  of  her  character,  but  tlioy  are  saiJ  to  exlubit  it  in  no 
pleasing  hfht — vanity,  bad  tOsle,  atlcctation,  and  pedauiry 
bemt;  mostly  protuineiU. 

Posterity,  frum  who^e  jiidgmenls  there  is  no  appeal,  and 
with  whom  tliu  fiicuiiuus  causes  of  {Kjpularity  nave  no 
weight,  has  consigued  ber  poenin  ta  oblivion,  and  there  is 
no  ground  for  proMtttDgagatn^t  tins  judgment. 

SKW£R»  a  plaM,  aecordiug  to  Ltivd  Colw,  wben  trater 
iiMMa.  or,w  it  nid  vulgarly.  'auM**  wbmoe  tbtwoid  aiiera 
or  sever.  Callis  suggests  its  derivation  from  '  sea '  and 

*  weir.*  and  defines  it  to  be  a  common  public  stream,  com-  ' 

Easscd  by  banks,  le^s  than  u  river  and  lBri;er  than  u  gutter ;  | 
Ut  this  derivation  is  di'vuid  i)f  foundation.  The  word  lia»  i 
acquired  nolDnely  ;is  givini;  the  title  to  "The  law  of  Seuern," 
an  tmportant  branch  of  Eniili^h  law.  According  to  ihat 
laV»th«Siiperinta«dence  of  the  defences  of  Ihe  laud  uguinst 
the  tea.  aod  against  inundation  by  laad-li«wd«.  and  of  the 
tw9»  course  of  navigable  rivan.  bat  been  imneiBor tally, 

*  Inm  the  banning  of  lavi,'  eaya  Cal)ii»  a  matter  of  pub- 
lie  eoncem :  «nd  from  very  early  periods  comniMiioat  under 
the  comrr.  ;;  l,v  iiise  from  time  to  lime  Lecu  i>i-.mul  by 
tin-  ciDwri,  mil  l>ersons  to  enforce  the  l.iw  on  sucli 
tubjects.  Maiiv  statutes  luive  been  p.is.^eJ  rehuiii;;  to 
sewers.  The  first,  sceordmg  to  Lurd  Coke,  is  '  Magna 
Cliarta,'  c.  23.  which  provide*  for  the  takini;  down  of  weir*. 
Bat  the  moat  inportant  of  tbeae  is  23  Henry  VIII..  c.  6. 
colDBlMlly  called  'The  Statute  of  Sewers.'  by  which  the  law 
vaa  eKlanded.  explained,  and  MUled.  Sevenl  etatutee 
have  been  since  passed,  but  the  noet  eomprebeflflira  ia  of 
recent  date,  3  and  4  Win.  IV..  c.  22.  Prom  these  two 
aiaiutes,  the  dectiions  especially  on  that  of  Henry  VIII., 
and  the  lexl-W)kK.  the  jrcneral  law  of  ^ewer*  rausi  be  aseor- 
tained.  The  act  of  Wm.  IV.  does  not  affect  an  y  private  or  local 
act  for  sewers  concerning  any  county  or  district,  kc.  or  any 
CPiamiuion  of  sewers  in  the  eouQty  of  Middlesex  withm  iu 
wiles  of  the  Roval  Exchange,  MUtpi  such  aa  lie  vitbin  an^ 
commiieioD  of  sewers  of  IM  tmmlj  of  Esaax,  or  aay  navi- 
gable river,  caoal.  &e.  under  tbe  naoafcnicne  of  trustees,  hf 
virtue  of  any  locsl  or  private  art.  or  any  law.  cusloiB,  &c.  of 
Romiiey  Marsh  or  Bedford  I^vel.  The  objeoU  of  the  law 
of  sewers  b  v.  >  b.!en  aheady  stated.  How  iho<sc  objects  are 
accomplisheni  will  most  ooiivt  nientlr  appear  by  showinjf 

1.  The  mode  of  appointment  and  qiialificatiuii.s  of  com 
niaaioDeraof  sewers,  the  duration  of  their  coininission  and 
of  ntlwr  aels  done  under  it.     2.  Tbe  extent,  subject- 
matiar,  and  natnn  of  tbeir  antboriiy.  3.  The  mode  by 
whidl  Ibeir  autboritf  mwf  ba  onlbread  or  questioned. 

I.  The  appointment  of  coromisstoneraof  savanby  tbe  lite 
act  is  vested  in  the  lord  chancellor,  the  lord  treasorer. 
and  the  two  chief  justices,  or  any  three  of  them,  of  whom 
the  chancellor  must  be  one.  Such  as  have  not  acted  us 
•Minmiisiimers  before  the  passing  of  ■.l  i  »,iaiute  of  Wm. 
IV..  roust  be  po«»e»sed.  in  tbe  same  county  or  the  county 
adjoining  that  for  which  the  commission  i.-sues,  of  landed 
•aUte  in  foe.  or  for  a  term  of  60  years,  of  lou/.  yearly  value, 
or  of  a  term  of  21  years,  10  of  vhieb  are  unexpired,  of  2uo/. 
yoorlj  valna,  or  bo  boir  apparent  to  an  estate  of  200/.  yearly 
value.  BbAes  eorporato  and  abeentoe  proprietors  t>o»- 
■essed  of  a  landed  citate  of  30Uf.  yearly  value  taxed  to 
<;ewers  may  qualify  an  agent  to  act  as  commissioner,  pro 
vide<l  such  nt^ent  is  named  in  the  comnussion;  pcrsuns 
named  ex-otlicio  in  any  commission  as  mayor,  &c.,  inuy 
art  without  any  further  qualification.  Calhs  states  that 
m  woman  may  bo  a  commissioner,  for  which  be  says  there 
is  warrant  in  Seripluro;  iir  in  the  first  commission 
which  over  issued,  toe  oounisoioa  of  dominion  in  the  first 
ebttlor  of  Gonotis,  tbe  woman  nas  coupled  in  commission 
witb  Ibo  man.  Ho  adds  also  that  Ibt  anytbiog  whieb  appean 
to  the  contrary  the  tiuoen  of  tbo  South  wbo  visltedSolonon 
was  a  sole  igiieen.  A  minor  above  the  age  of  fourteen  may 
be  a  commissioner.  Coincidently  with  every  commission 
there  issues  from  the  crown-offiee  a  writ  of  dedimus  potes- 
tatera  addr«s§ed  to  a  list  of  persons  therein  naineil,  who 
are  part  of  the  commi&sioneni  named  in  the  commistiiun, 
s  nd  authorised  to  administer  the  oaths  to  the  commissioners, 
previous  to  entering  on  office  each  commissioner  lakes  an 
oath  before  these  perties  for  the  due  perfimuanee  of  his 
Autf,  and  thai  be  is  posessseil  of  tha  reqaisUe  qualification. 
A  opmmission  contiiuiei^  in  fbfoo  In  ten  yesn  ftont  tbo 
r.  C,  No.  i3J-4. 


date  of  it :  and  the  laws,  decrees,  and  ordioanees  made  under 
it.  notwithstanding  the  expiifatian  of  the  oommi»»ion,  cou- 
linue  in  breo  until  they  are  repealed. 

?.  Commfssioners  may  be  apiminted  to  act  in  any  j  art  of 
tlip  kingdom  of  England  and  Walt's  or  the  islands  within 
tliai  kiui^doiii.  The  English  seas  are  also  said  to  be  in- 
cluded w  ithin  the  kingdom  of  Knglaiid.  Each  commission 
specifies  the  district  to  which  it  applies.  The  authority  of 
the  commissioners  extends  over  all  defences,  whether  natural 
or  artificial,  situate  by  the  coasts  of  tbo  sea.  all  riven^  WUtet^ 
courses,  &c..  either  navigablo  Of  entered  by  the  tide^  or 
which  directly  or  indirectly  eomnunioate  with  such  rivers, 
fte.  But  they  have  no  jurisdiction  over  any  ornamental 
\vorts  situate  near  a  house  and  eacted  previous  to  the  act 
of  Wm.  IV.,  except  with  the  consent  in  wntinij  "f  the 
owner.  They  have  power  to  repair  and  reform  the  defences, 
and  to  rcTOake  them,  when  decayed,  in  a  different  msnaer,  if 
tths  can  be  dune  more  commodiou»ly.  They  may  also  eavsa 
rners,  &,c.  to  be  cleansed  and  deepened,  and  remove  any 
obstructions,  such  as  weirs,  mill-dam^,  and  the  like,  wbien 
have  been  erected  since  the  time  of  Edward  1.:  or.  if  such 
antient  olwtnietions  have  been  Unee  ineressed,  they  may 
remove  the  increase.  And  if  any  navi^.iMe  river  is  deficient 
in  Wfiti  r,  they  may  supply  it  from  Ruoihcr  where  there  is 
an  excels.  But  the  object  lie  atla;iied  by  all  these  actg 
iiiu-t  ho  of  a  general  nature,  an^l  have  fur  ils  purpose  the 
furtherancw  of  public  j;eiieral  defence,  drainage,  or  naviga- 
tion. The  commissioners  have  authority  aUo  to  make  and 
maintain  new,  and  to  order  the  abandonment  of  old  works, 
and  to  determine  lo  what  way  the  expenses  of  ibe  new  works 
shall  be  contributed.  Bat  tbey  cannot  undertake  any  new 
work  without  the  oonsenl  in  writing  of  three  f  urihs  .,f  the 
owners  and  oecapiersof  tbe  lands  to  be  chui  ;;e  1  Thev  tuay 
also  contract  for  the  pvirchasc  of  Iiiiid'<  where  uecesiary  to  the 
aceoniplishinciil  of  their  objects  ;  (he  price  of  which,  if  not 
a^reeil  on,  must  be  delerinined  by  a  jury  summoned  for  that 
])ur|iose.  In  them  invested  the  property  in  such  lands,  and 
1(1  all  the  works,  tools,  materials,  &c.  of  which  tbey  aiW pos- 
sessed by  virtue  of  tbeir  office.  The  commissioners  naTe 
power  to  make  general  laws,  ordinances,  and  pravisiena 
relating  to  matters  connected  with  seweis  in  tboir  distriel, 
as  wolf  as  to  determine  in  |wrtieutar  instances.  Tlieee 
laws  are  to  be  in  accordan««  with  the  laws  and  customs  of 
Roinney  Man>h  in  Kent,  or  *  after  their  own  wisdoms  and 
discretion*-'  '  Discretion,'  says  Callis,  '  is  that  herb  of 
grace  thai  I  could  wish  every  comniissioiier  of  sewers  well 
stored  withal.'  The  nioniion  of  it  occurs  very  frequently 
in  the  statute  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  would  seem  to  vest,  as 
in  truth  it  does  vest,  a  very  large  and  undefined  power  in 
the  hands  of  the  commissioners.  Notwithstanding  bowovor 
this  reference  to  I  heir  disoretion,  it  must  always  be  under* 
stood  that  they  bavo  no  authority  to  do  anything  which  is 
not  both  just  and  ressonsble,  and  also  in  aeoordance  with 
the  laws  of  the  land  ;  or,  as  Lord  Cote  expresses  it.  every 
commissioner  ought  to  have  '  duos  s.iles.  viz.  salem  ^apien- 
tiie,  ne  sit  insipidus,  et  salem  conscienlia",  ne  sit  diabolus.' 

To  ucconiplish  the  purposes  for  which  they  are  created, 
the  commissioners  have  power  toappoint  a  clerk,  and  various 
otticers  called  surveyors,  collectors,  bailiffs,  &c. ;  and  they 
themselves,  or  any  six  of  them,  when  duly  assembled,  con- 
stitute a  court  ol  record.  By  their  own  view*  or  tbo  report 
of  their  survoyor,  tb^ may  aseerlain  what  old  deftneei  need 
repair,  what  new  ones  aco  noeeaaary,  what  impediments  or 
annoyances  require  removal,  what  money  or  materials 
must  he  provided  for  such  ]Hirposea.  To  form  a  court,  ten 
days'  notice  lo  lUc  owners  or  occupiers  of  lands  within  tha 
district  who  are  required  to  attend  ure  necessary,  except  iti 
a  ciiM  of  emergency,  when  it  may  be  summoned  by  two 
commissioners  immediately.  It  is  the  duty  of  tbe  WOttft 
on  receipt  of  the  precept  of  tbe  comOMSeionors»  to  ianoMlk 
a  Jury  from  the  body  ut  the  coun^to  attend  in  tboir  oonrL 
Befoio  aojr  charge  can  bo  lau^  the  otmimissioners  must  Air- 
tber  inquiiw.  through  neain  of  the  jury,  by  witnesssa 
examined  on  oath  before  them,  where  it  is  that  any  defence 
is  needed  or  any  nui»anco  exists;  and  by  whose  neglect  or 
default,  if  any,  such  thin^i  have  occurred,  and  what  parties 
are  liable  to  contribute  to  the  expense?  of  putting  all  in  a 
proper  condition.  The  gor.eral  fundamenlal  criterion  by 
which  tlie  liabilities  of  parties  to  contribute  must  be  ascer- 
tained, is  the  circumstance  of  their  deriving  benefit  or  avoid- 
ing injury  from  tbe  works  of  sewers.  When  a  party  has 
been  once  presented  as  liable  by  a  jury,  he  is  presumed  to 
oomintte  Uabla  duiing  tbo  ezisteuco  of  that  commisaidiL 
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Tlie  ti  iljiliiies  of  parties  to  contribute  may  nrisc  cllhcr  by 
tenure,  that  n,  by  holding  lands  on  condition  of  contributing 
to  rej*air9  of  a  bunk,  &f.;  or  by  custom,  or  prescriniion,  or 
by  covenant.    If  a  man  holding  lands  charge  them  by 
covenant  for  himself  and  bis  heirs,  and  the  lands  de&cend 
to  tba  b«ir,  he  is  liable  to  tboir  kmount.    Fbrlies  also 
naj  lie  ebart;ed  by  rcaion  of  tbeir  owiwrtbip  of  the 
bank,  &c.  requiring  repair*,  or  because  they  have  the 
use  or  profit  of  it;  or  because  they  arc  frontager*,  that  is, 
havr  !;iii(ls  joiiiini;  tlic  sti  wIici  l'  ihu  defences  aii'  lU'cdcd. 
If  no  ijiii'  a|i]ii'urs  U)  Iji-  IkiIj'.i;  for  any  of  theic  cuu'-i's,  ihc 
expL-ii-cs  ;iro  t!;cu  to  \iv  impus.jil  ua  all  llu'  k-vel,  Uial  is,  nil 
the  land  lying  up  ^n  the  i-amc  level.   The  reason  for  this 
impoiiiion  is,  Uiat  :>ll  such  land  is  linblo  alike  to  suffer  by 
aiky  ityuiy  to  the  defences  against  the  sea,  or  by  any  defect 
in  the  drainage,  and  benefits  alike  by  their  restoration  and 
nafnienuiee}  tbevbolsof  it  tbererue  ought  in  justice  to 
contribate  towarda  tta*  expenm  incorrBd.   Bwn  in  those 
cases  where  a  special  liabiliiv,  such  as  has  been  above  stated, 
re>ts  on  particular  individuals,  the  whole  level  is  still  i 
bound  to  cdiiirihute  in  any  ciiso  (if  jmniediate  dan(;or ;  or 
where,  in  spite  of  the  due  repurs  h;ivin<r  bwn  doiu-  by  tde 
jiarty  liable,  an  injury  has  OLCcrrL'd,  by  s  inie  suddon  and 
inevttable  aeddeot,  as  b»  extraordinary  tide  or  flood,  or 
wboM  the  land  liable  \»  inaulBcieDt  for  the  cx|)eniiea  neeoa- 
eaiy.  Any  new  work  aba  must  be  made  and  maintained  at  < 
the  expenae  of  the  vhde  level;  and  vhen  exttaurdinary 
repairs  are  neceesary  to  a  great  port  ef  the  em,  net  the  level 
only,  but  the  whole  county  is  liable.  The  parties  liable  within 
the  level  are  all  tli  ist-  wlio  liavi-  wilhin  il  ;iti\  lands  or  tt'iic- 
inenls,  or  jirulU.s  <i  f.nnJre,  such  as  rij^lits  ot  i-oniman,  of 
fishery,  &c-,  provided  they  receive  bonulu  by  the  repair  or 
injury  bv  the  non-repair;  but  a  party  may  bo  cxriiipled 
fioin  coiilriliui ing  to  a  general  assi'--.siui:nt,  lid  the  >;riniiid  uf 
a  special  custom  under  which  bo  is  bound  to  do  some  par- 
ticular act.  such  as  repairs  of  a  bank  for  the  general  aervice. 
The  duty  of  the  jury,  after  hearin^f  witneaiea,  ia  to  present 
tiie  partiea  liable  to  repair;  and  in  caaee  where  ibe  whole 
level  is  liable^  to  j»reaent  the  fartienkr  quantity  ef  land  or 
other  profit  that  every  one  baa  who  is  liable  within  the  lerel. 
It  is  sufficient  to  chargo  the  ostensibk-  osviu  r  or  (icruiiifr 
These  presentments  may  be  traversed  i>r  ronii  s:tMl  hy  the 
party  wliom  thev  charge,  and  iu'iii.iy  atii  injii  to  di-.|iriiv.>  1 1n- 
facts  stated  in  tliero,  and  >iu  show  thai  he  i»  not  luibie  to  Uie 
ext«^nt  charged,  or  not  liable  at  all.  Af^er  the  neccsjiaiy  facio 
are  oarerlained,  the  commissioners  make  a  decree  fur  the 
esMasmciit  of  every  person  in  the  proportion  to  which  he 
appeara  to  be  liable.  Iho  apportionment  muat  be  made  by 
the  oommissionen :  it  is  not  sufReient  for  them  to  aasese  a 
certain  sum  upon  a  township  or  other  distrirt,  leaving  it  to 
the  parties  themselves  to  apjinrtion.    Where,  by  reason  of 
iniiuediale  necessity,  works  have  lir<  ri  d.  i.,-  u,:;iri;t  nti\ 
presentment  of  a  jury,  the  c-umui.M.^iiers  ntjy  iiUerskunU 
make  a  ra;e  lo  <lr;V-jy  the  expenses.    In  cases  of  emergency, 
the  comnitssionera,  by  their  order,  may  compel  the  service  of 
carts,  horses,  and  labourers:  they  may  take  soil,  &c.,  and 
cut  down  timber  within  the  level,  if  necessary  for  their  pur- 
poses, subjeot  of  course  to  a  proper  remuneration,  which 
mey  he  leeovered  before  them. 

3.  After  an  aaieasment  has  been  duly  made  and  demanded, 
the  rommtssioncrs  may  hy  their  warrant  direct  their  b  iililT" 
to  dislniin  and  sell  the  goods  of  those  who  neglect  lu  pay 
(il;r  disir>'is  may  be  made  without  tlic  di-iru  t  nl  ilu-  coni- 
nii>*ijueri) ;  or  the  parly  maybe  amerced  for  non-payment, 
or  the  lands  thctn-i  lvvs  which  arc  liable  may  be  sold.  In 
case  iif  su(  h  a  salt  ,  a  (.crlifieatc  of  it  must  be  made  by  the 
coiiuji?K;jii(  r^  into  Chancery.  Constables  within  the  dis- 
trict are  bound  to  obey  the  orders  of  the  oommissioaers. 
In  cases  where  an  obstruction  or  impediment  has  been,  after 
presentment  by  the  Joiy.  ordered  to  be  removed,  the  party 
causini;  it  may  be  amerced;  or  If  he  is  unknown,  then  the 
nersoii  who  mi  st  sufTuis  by  the  injury  may  lx>  empowered 
by  thts  cyiii;ui>si<imMs  toritii'Vi;  it;  or  the  surveyor,  after 
notice,  may  dn  what  ri  pairs,  &.c.  iire  nucfssary,  at  tliu  ex- 
pense of  the  parlies  making  the  default :  and  tbr  any  act  of 
negligence  or  default  or  misfeaxance,  an  amercement  may 
be  impr««»d  by  tbo  jury.  The  coromis-sioners  themselves 
may  cnfoicc  parties  to  fulfil  the  duties  lawfully  imposed 
upon  them.  Thus  they  may  line  a  juryman  who  refuses  to 
act,  or  n  Aheriif  who  fails  to  summon  a  jury ;  and  they  may 
maintain  order  in  their  court  by  fining  and  imprisoning 
those  persons  wlio  attempt  openly  to  disturb  iU 

If  ^Um  eonauMoiMn  mkiDMiflid«r  mftiuttn  oot  «C 


their  jurisdiction,  the  order  may  be  removed  by  certiorari 
into  the  court  of  King's  Bench,  and  tlu  rc  q«ia«hp^d  ;  and  the 
commissionersare  flneabic  furconlcnipi  if  tl  l  y  pi  ii  ccd  sftiT 
a  certiorari  has  been  allowed.  But  a  i  <<rtiorari  cannot  bv 
demnndcd  of  ri^bi;  it  is  within  the  d^^cretion  of  the  oonrt 
of  King's  Bench  to  reftise  it.  and  the  impieprieiy  of  the 
order  most  be  made  out  eery  distinefly  belbra  a  cerlioiaii 
will  be  granted.  Where  the  order  is  for  rmairs,  ar.d  m 
made  upon  an  inquisition  before  a  juni-  who  find  that  a  psrU 
ought  to  repair,  tlie  nuiit  mW  m  t  pr>i(<-<  il  in  tl  r  mailer 
unless  the  pa:  ly  cliar^;! d  <  ini-i-nls  ti)  rrj  iir  in  ll.r  raeati 
time.  If  It  alterwards  appic-ars  thai  lie  mi^lil  i,"t  •■.  repair, 
he  will  beentiUed  to  reimbur-»ement,  w  hich  mny  be  award'd 
to  him  by  the  commissioners.  An  order  which  is  g»xvj  m 
part  may  be  confirmed  for  so  much,  although  it  is  (juasLtd 
fur  the  remainder. 

An  nrtinn  nny  be  bronght  against  the  eommiaionen  tor 
anyihing  dine  hy  them  beyond  their  authority.  Th^y  ma; 
sue  and  DO  sued  in  the  name  of  their  clerk,  who,  nevcnbe- 
less,  may  be  a  witness  for  them.  (CaWis  On  S/'irert ;  Alntt.  . 
Corayns's  Dii^fiit.  '  Sewers;'  Viner's  Abr..  '  SiNvir  'i 

The  ^cniTs  of  the  rity  of  London  and  ils  hU.rties  are 
under  the  care  of  commissionrs  appointed  by  tlie  corpori- 
tion,  who  were  first  empowered  to  make  the  appointmeni  b« 
the  19  Chas.  11..  c.  31.  tbeaet  for  rebuilding  the  city  afi<^ 
the  great  fire.  They  were  entmstod  with  this  power  n  that 
oct  for  seven  vcsrs  only.  A  ftiw  yeam  aJtorwatdi  it  «aa 
made  perpelual;  and  by  7  Anne,  e  9,  the  eommiaeiesien  ef 
sewers  for  the  city  of  London  were  invested  witliin  the  city 
and  its  liberties  with  all  the  authoiiliss  paaisseed  hf  the 
ordinary  commissioners  elsewhere. 

SEWERS.  In  treating;  <>n  the  cvpiisUuciivin  and  manntv 
fncTit  of  sewers,  the  name  will  be  use<l  in  the  luuitf  ii  a«si^ 
in  uhieii  It  IS  etitninoiily  applied  to  the  subien aueou*  |>».«- 
sages  formed  for  the  drainage  of  towns ;  and  the  seware  e< 
London,  being  the  most  imporfent,  and  those  respeetin^ 
which  most  information  eanbeproettradt  will  fotmiM  pnn> 
cipal  subject  of  this  notiee. 

Covered  drains  or  sewers  of  great  size,  and  of  very  t*A:A 
ronstrnction,  still  exist  under  the  strecU  of  some  autu-ij-. 
RiHiian  eitli'S.  and  especially  of  Rnine  itu  lf  The  i  ;oc.!<r» 
(II  -ewer-  nl  Riime  are  so  rnpacious  thai  h,iri;f-s  an'  Miid  \j 
have  l)i?eti  lldaicd  through  them;  and  tluir  inijjnitide 
led  to  tiic  conjecture  Ibui,  eltiiou^li  their  origin  i»  bauaih 
attributed  to  the  time  of  Tnrqiiin,  they  are  in  raelitf  Ike 
reniiiins  of  some  older  city;  their  dimensiDIN 
sidered  disproportionate  lo  the  extent  of  the 
dty  of  Rome.  For  a  particular  aeeonnl  «f  the 
remains  of  these  works,  see  Cloac.w.  voL  irii„  p.  tM. 

In  modern  times  the  sewers  of  London  stand  uhn.->"'*d 
for  extent  and  excellent  construrlion,  alth'ni^-ii  in...- 1 
yet  rrliKiir;H  to  he  di.r.e  to  roniier  liieiii  adeqiintc  1^.  "be 
iiccvssilie^  of  an  intnu  ii^e  and  cuiistiinlly  iiicretikiiig  pupois- 
tion.  It  will  be  s<  en  (r  in  the  preceding  article  that  i\m 
early  legislativp  i  iin>  um  nts  relating  to  8eweni»Sofer  as  Ihn 
provide  for  drainaL^.'  at  all,  da  so  for  the  draiMf  of  itfc 
surface  only;  while,  from  the  practice  aoeoBBesiw  Left- 
don,  of  building  not  only  cellare.  but  habitable  aipaelincssu 
alaik  nueh  below  the  level  of  ibc  ground,  convenient  n)««.e« 
of  orainase  to  a  considcraUe  depth  are  essential  to  iLc 
health  nnd  comfort  <>f  the  inhabitants,  and  the  dr>:  e»»  ji>  1 
stability  of  the  ho\ises  iheroselTe«.  .'\ithinigb  aiidtttosia! 
powcra  Inn  e  heen  fVnni  time  to  lime  nniK  rri.?*!  upon  somr  v" 
the  Commissions  by  which  the  sewage  of  the  metropoln  m 
managed,  this  defect  is  far  from  being  completely  remnl<cd. 
A  little  consideration  as  to  the  ctreamstances  uitdcr  wbsA 
the  duti<-s  of  the  commisiioneia  have  gradually  changed  mtt 
extended,  will  tend  te  aoeount  flw  im»t  ef  the  deiicsa  *i 
the  existing  system,  which  doflerrea  admiratlen  for  its  eo«a- 
pnrative  excellence,  rather  than  rails  for  any  expr.  s»ian  .  ' 
dissatisfiiction  at  its  odmilte<l  dekit:..  Mr.  \Vall.»:-r,  tt  = 
engineer,  in  e\  Ideiiei-  befure  a  pai  luum  iit.uy  ci-:iniii!tt«-  ^ 
18.14,  slated  that  when,  in  tlie  prt-viuba  year.  Mtfou  Frmr. 
engineers  were  '■ent  over  to  Kn^hvnd  by  their  govemaa«st 
nothing  seemed  to  attract  their  attention  more  than  rr- 
sewage  of  London,  the  drainai>e  of  Paris  being  a  muU^  ■ 
then  under  coiuideration ;  '  biit.'  ho  adds,  *  theur  id«mm 


the  proposed  drainage  never  eatonded  to  aore  dian  taiili  ^> 
away  the  tnrllMe  OrninaMi  and  they  seemed  astor.u&b* 
when  t  toUthem  that  the  water  ftoin  onr  ]owe»t  cx>li,^ 

drums  into  thi.se  j;rral  sewers.'    It  is  verv  eurtijus  lo  t^.-. 
the  eftect  of  the  exiension  of  population  in  and  aboai 

don  ^^eooratioi  wtet  mM^  &  fttr  < 
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of  pare  «at«r,  into  rMBptacTv  mA  AuauSt  Car  tlia  filth 
•ntl  nfuse  of  a  deasely  inbabilcd  dUtrict.  until  they  have 
l»c«>ineso  olTcnsive,  and  ta  inadequate  to  thoofTtccs  required 

'■rilii  111.  ;i>  ru  iLiidcr  necc&sary  the  substilutioii  of  iKlj)  lhhI 
u  i  K'  -.ib'.oi niiioiis  pbnnnt'lsi.  or  arched  sewer*,  fur  llic  once 
hi  Mlthy,  but  iiiAv  |iostilenlial  rivuK'ts.    This  has  bf<'ti  limic 
b_v  the  wiitur  of  a  papcir  m  Knigbt't '  London  '  (No.  XUi.). 
to  which  Nvi'  are  indebted  for  tlie  following  particulars 
mpeeliog  the  watarcouTiie  now  known  as  the  Fleet  Diich 
or  Sewer,  which  affords  the  moat  striking  example  of  the»e 
chancek.  Stow  telU  ua  that  '  Antieatly,  ttnlii  Uie  time  of 
the  CoiM|Tien>r,  ind  two  hundred  ye«n  later,  thUi  city  of 
Lmdun  was  watered  (bt  -i>bvs  iln-  fattKnts  river  of  Thames 
on  ihc  south  part)  with  the  nvcr  oi  ih<i  Wolls,  as  it  was 
then  cul'h'l,  on  tlu-  west;  wilh  a  wnlor  cilloil  Wa'.broik 
running  ihiou'^'h  the  niuKt  of  the  ri;y  mlu  llio  nvir  of 
Tharaea,  sevenui;  tt.e  hfuit  llierint  ;  ami  \\:\U  a.  fuurlh 
Water,  or  bourn,  wbich  ran  wiibm  the  city  thiiiiii;li  Lmg 
bourn  Ward,  watering  that  part  in  iho  ea»t.    In  tlu-  s\cst 
suburbi  «M  «1m  toother  great  water,  callud  Oldborn. 
wbich  bed  its  fUl  into  the  tint  of  Wells.'   In  this  piauige, 
Wbieb  enunieiates  the  principal  natural  water-eouwet  of 
the  old  city,  the  Fleet  is  designated  by  a  title  iodicatiTe  of 
the  '  cliTucc  fountains  of  «.i;tr,  sweet,  wholesome,  aiifl 
«U;ar,"  whi'-h,  from  tl.e  noi  UiLin  siibi.itis  tif  the  city,  coulii- 
liuied  tht'ir   tribut;nv  nlU  Id  iho  mam   btreaiu,  which 
(k'scended  from  the  hijzh  ground  about  tiampstead.  How- 
ever clear  and  sweet  this  rivor  may  once  have  been,  it  was 
early  reodered  otherwise  by  the  i  xtuiision  of  population  on 
iU  banks.    The  paper  allude  l  to  above  tells  us  that  '  Su 

early  as  1290  the  monks  of  White  Friars  conplsined  to  the 
kins        parliunent  that  the  palrid  exbalatioos  arising 

from  it  were  so  pawt  rfid  as  lo  overcome  all  the  frankincense 
burnt  at  their  aiiai*  tlurin;5  divine  service;  and  even  ocra- 
s  II  - 1  t!;i'  ili  atbsof  many  of  the  brethren."  Many  attempts 
Uk  iu  nia'le  tu  cleanse  the  Fleet  rivfr,  aiiil  restore  it  to  its 
aTilient  comhtutu  itf  utility  as  a  navi|;ablo  i>tri,am;  but  they 
l>!"n<?d  unavailing,  and  tht-  .stJiam  wliidi  formerly  coii- 
t,'d  resseU  with  merchan<Ii/.f  a^  far  as  Fleet  Bridge  and 
Old  Born*  foow  Holbont)  Briiigt;^  if  not  fiutber,  became, 
10  the  language  of  Pop«^ 

■  Tlw  kint  or  d>k««  t  tiMa  vboa  no  tlnlc*  <f  Mi 

Tlw  total  rarfkee  wbleh  is  drained  into  fhis  itieam  in  the 

Hoibern  and  Finsbury  districts  of  sewage  is  stated  lo  be 
aboBl  444  4  acres,  of  which  about  178S  acres  are  now  covered 
with  street.s  mid  houses;  while  in  1746  the  surface  so  bmlt 
upon  wjis  only  about  -too  arre».   This  incrva&u  of  buildings, 
bs'-i'les  greatly  augmentintj  the  ordinary  drainage  from  th« 
turfac«.  by  reducuig  its  abkorption,  has  rendered  necessary 
some  provision  for  carrying  off  the  refuse  water  and  Hlth 
from  thousands  of  habitations.  The  Fleet  dyke  or  ditch 
has  thereflm  been,  Ibr  several  years  oast,  in  course  of  oon- 
venioB  into  a  great  arched  sewar,  of  wnteh  only  a  small  por- 
tion now  remains  incomplete.  In  18t6  it  was  determined 
to  i?nlnri:o  this  scwer  f  r  a  Icrtrth  of  nearly  in.ooo  feet, 
from  H'llborn  to  Kentish  Town ; — the  expense  wa.s  estimated 
at  -Jt",.(ss.'/.    Tile  greater  part  of  this  work  has  been  already 
•  xeeutcil,  the  reinainm^j  leni»lh  bein^  chiefly  in  ihv  direc- 
'i'>n  of  the  intendeil  new  street  norlb  of  Karnngdnn  Stteet. 
The  coronuseioners  make  it  a  principle,  wbtircver  it  i«  prac- 
lieable.  to  Iblto  their  covered  sewets  under  the  pavement  of 
atreeto;  a  eireumstance  which  occa!>ionally  deters  them 
fjrooi  oovwring  sewers  in  districts  where  the  arranfemcnt  of 
iIm  atowto  is  not  Ailly  derided  on.  alUwugh  the  inevease  of 
poptilstion  may  render  the  open  ehanneb  a  great  tiui- 

aanec. 

The  Qames  of  the  sfvcn  trusts  or  commissions  into  whicii 
thft  seweni  of  LonduTi  and  its  suburbs  are  divided,  and  si-ine 
f'irthor  particulars  respecting  them,  have  been  ^-iveti  lu  a 
i  fevious  volume.  [Loxnon,  vol.  xiv  ,  ji  i  j  i  ]  It  has  long 
i  -  vn  ct>nsidered  that  the  system  of  management  is  capable 
1  eon&iflerable  improvement;  as  the  want  of  uniforniiiy  of 
|48n.  and  of  eocdial  eo>«p«ration  in  the  seTeral  districts,  is 
ffabi*.  in  various  ways,  to  lead  to  Inoonvenienee.  A  select 
I  tmmittoe  of  the  House  nf  Commons  was  appointed  in  1834 
'  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  law  rc«|K:cting  sewers  in 
and  iii'.ir  tlio  iiietrrij.ol and  into  iho  adniiniitra'ion  of  ihe 
s.^niu  by  the  various  K  iar<ls  of  C'unrnissioners  of  Sewrrs  ; 
with  a  view  to  siia:.;est  surii  aniendments  in  both  as  shall  be 
deemed  advisable and  this  committee,  after  a  careful  in- 
I  vesligatioo,  ]Woii«uiMa4  thdr  opinion  lint  thahw  is  capo* 


cially  deGcicnt  in  three  points.  These  defects  atf,  lit,  • 
want  of  unifi>rmity->the  law  itself  rarvit^  in  diflkrent  dis- 
tricts ;  or  if  not  so,  being  variously  mtorpreted  by  their 

ri  speclivo  commissions  ;  ^nd,  the  want  of  ptiblicitv  and  re- 
I  s|iwu»ibihty — there  being  gomo  of  the  trusts  in  whu  h  ilm 
I  courts  are  tiot  ojieii  to  the  publir,  and  where  the  riglit  of  tho 
ratepayers  to  iiisi)e<  l  tlie  luicuuuts  is  not  adruitlud;  and,  .kJ, 
equality  of  raieagi',  wiih  inequality  of  a  l\antages — it  being 
the  usual  practice  to  rate  all  houses  which  either  receive  a 
benefit  from  the  sewers  or  aN-oid  a  daiDa<;e.  On  thi»  system 
very  few  booses  are  exempt,  as  all  may  be  considered  to 
derive  benefit  more  or  less  mm  the  Bttrfaoe  drainage  of  the 
strccu.  Su  long  as  merely  the  surface  drainage  of  the  tow  n 
was  att«;mpted,  this  principle  might  be  considered  equitable ; 
but  as  liie  sewer«  ale  now  used  for  other  important  })ur- 
pt><ii'«,  and  It  is  iiiv'lily  desitaltio  that  every  house  should 
li.iveaii  under^'roiimi  cunununicalii  ii  nmiIi  them,  it  appeared 
'.'>  ih''  comuiiiU-e  unjust  tiiat  ihe  «auie  rate  should  be  levied 
upi  n  houseii  j>o&sessii)i^  this  advantage,  and  upon  such  as 
neither  have  it,  uor,  without  great  auditions  to  the  present 
sewage^  can  he  supplied  with  it  In  some  caara  tha  cmnmtS' 
aioners  appear  not  lo  be  poasesied  of  neeesaary  powers  fur 
makinf  new  sewers,  or  even  covering  in  OKisling  open 
se\v<''« ;  while  tlie  law  provides  uo  means  of  compelling  iho 
builders  of  new  ttlreets  to  provide  them  with  proper  drain- 
age, or  eveii  of  enfurcm^'  CLiiainunication  with  a  sewer  when 
ujade.  A  bill  fur  ri  giilatiiiL;  the  drainage  of  towns  wait  i(t- 
tro<liu'e<l  in  the  laai  se^>U)n  (Is  11),  wliudi,  if  pas&ed.  Would 
have  dune  much  lu  reuiove  these  defects;  but  it  was  lost  in 
consequence  of  the  abrupt  lerraiualiun  of  the  se&i>ion.  A 
striking  illustration  of  the  evils  arising  from  the  want  of 
unity  of  plau  among  the  various  couimissions  is  afbrded  by 
tie  fact  Slated  in  evidence  before  the  eommittoa,  thattM 
improvement  and  enlargement  of  the  sewers  in  the  Hdbom 

and  Kiiishiiry  divisioJH,  wlueh  foliinuinieute  w  itli  the  Tltames 
ihrougU  iboae  of  ihe  City  uf  London  coiuuiiisioji,  occasioned 
so  great  an  iiiUux  of  water  to  the  latter,  that  they  became 
totally  uuable  to  Uii>ehargo  it;  and  consequently  tlieir  con- 
tents were,  during  heavy  fulls  of  ruin,  forced  into  theneij^ 
bounug  houses.  This  circumstance  has  rendered  necessary 
the  coUBlructiun  of  enlarged  sewers  through  the  city  at  great 
etpaoie;  'but,' as  observed  lu  the  Report, '  if  anything  Uka 
combination  had exiiitcd  previously,  the  impmyemenls  would 
have  been  carried  un  simultaneously,  and  the  inconvenience 
would  never  have  occurred.'  Notwithstanding  the  liability 
of  the  pieieiU  svsteiu  to  abuse,  llie  coinmUtee  reported  that 
the  lawb  apiieared  to  have  been,  of  lale  years,  administered 
wall  f^ood  faiih  and  inlegiilyon  the  pail  of  the  conimis,- 
.M  II, CIS ;  and  their  investigation  did  not  lead  them  to  recom- 
mend a  consolidation  of  the  various  trusts  into  ooa^inea* 
sure  which  had  been  suggested  as  a  probable  impcovemant. 
The  evidence  given  on  this  occasion  proved  that  mttoh  was 
being  done  to  remedy  the  dafeeto  of  the  sewage,  both  by 
deepening,  uiitarging,  and  otherwise  improving  old  sewers, 
and  by  making  new  ones.  Mr.  Daw,  chairman  of  the  City 
uf  I.iuul  111  c  inmiiiiMon,  stated  that  full  one-third  of  the 
sewi  r>  HI  the  cty  h  id  been  iiiaiie  iti  tlie  ten  years  preceding 
15*31.  A  return  mada  by  the  otbeem  of  the  Westminster 
divi-.iiiii  shows  that,  between  1807  and  1834,  there  bad  been 
built,  v  iiiim  the  Ranelagh  Level,'  2692  feel  of  open  and 
u^Hi,  feel  of  covered  sewers,  making  a  total  length  of  967i( 
feet,  at  the  cost  uf  the  commissioners ;  while  tim  iengtli 
made  during  the  same  period  by  private  persons  wat  9I,7M 
feet.  From  a  letter  printed  in  th«  Appndix  to  the  Report 
of  the  Oommittee,  respecting  tlie  district  drained  by  that  por- 
tion of  the  Fleet  diti  li  whieh  is  within  t&e  jurisdiction  of 
the  coiiiiiiibsiuiieni  lor  the  Holboru  and  Finsbury  divisians. 
It  appeals  that  no  Icaj  thiui  31,000  feet  of  nevf  seskers  were 
inadti  III  that  district  between  1822  and  tb^l,  ul  a  cost  of 
mure  than  23,000/.  Since  the  year  1834,  improvements 
have  been  going  on  rapidly  in  »oine  districts.  In  the  Tower 
Hamlets  division,  as  appears  by  the  evidence  of  the  snrvifor 
before  the  Seleel  Committee  of  liie  House  of  CeoiiDoaa  on 
the  Health  of  Towns,  in  IMOi,  nearly  3S,Ouo  Aet  of  new 
seweii  were  proposed  in  1834  or  ifOS,  of  which  fbur-fiabs 
were  completed  by  1840.  There  do  not  appear  to  bo  pub- 
lished data  fr  nil  whieh  the  (o;  m  >  \'ent  of  llie  sewers  in  the 
raetropuluuii  dutncla  ean  be  ascertaiucd ;  but  by  the  courtesy 

•  i«  ■<!  ■rtiitrnrr  Irrm.  cTi|iaa11y  ai.pKr'l  tS  (ha  Attrtcl  dr*liM>d  « 

p»rtie>it«t  •^•»r ;  iitftwmrh  thrre  an-  niiirv  fi I  oullrti  for  Ihf- i1r^ln->|ff  m 
inuiy  iliilrlcU        l)''ir  ilif  nanvr  o'  li>irli,    la||i«  Raaal.igii  ■li.tiiri,  fu<  in. 
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of  Mr.  Roc.  Mir>CTororihe  Holbom  anil  Finsbury  divisions, 
HO  are  inialiU  J  lo  fUic  lh»t  the  loial  Kniiili  of  the  main 
iMivered  sewera  in  l)t«m  di»tru:U,  down  to  April,  1841,  was  as 

rtrU  Mile.. 


Holborn  division  •  ■  217,666 
FiMbory  dhrision  .      .  iio.bSi 


4ii 
41| 


Wfstmm»lCT  commiMion.  the  rommoB  Mvm  tn  baitt  if 
tlio  f'urin  rt-prMcnlfd  li>  llic  iinmxed  tr«nsver»e  M>rlioo, 
which  repreMsnts, on  a  scale  of  a  quarter  of  an  inch  to  a  foot, 
a  acwwr  of  the  lugtr  nrt.  tlM  giMMM  bMght  bHi«  llw  tec 

Fie-  1. 


Total    .    433.45  L    ....  83 
Of  these  main  sowers  nearly  one-lialf  h«TB  be«n  BMde 

\vitliu>  ilio  last  twenty  years,  and  lOf  miles  in  the  three 
years  from  January,  1838.  to  Duceraber,  l»40.  In  addition 
to  these,  there  nic  16  indcs  of  smaller  sewers  to  r:»rry  off  the 
surfafL-  water  from  the  ttreeU  and  roarU,  and  Hi  miles  of 
drains  leading  from  hoiuM  to  tlM  main  Mvan.  iLomdom, 

While  aueh  JheU  M  the  ebore  abow  that  much  has  been 
done  of  late  ycai*  in  extendiiiR  the  benefits  of  underp-ound 
dminagc.  there  are  itill  mtnv  aeniely  peopled  diatricts.  both 
in  London  and  in  some  of  the  principid  piofiiMMl  loWDa  of 

the  kingduiu,  >vlr.rh  are  cither  entirely  without  iewera.  Of  in 
whi.h  ilu;  >ewago  is  extremely  (lerc(li\ c.  The  witnesses 
c'Xiimineil  iii  IS  JU  by  the  Comiiiittce  «Jii  the  lleallh  of  Towns 
brought  forward  numerous  instamei  of  this  kind,  in  which 
the  worst  cfTccis  were  pro<luci!d  on  the  hculih  and  morals  of  I 
the  people  by  the  contaminated  atmosphere  and  the  filthy 
ooDdition  of  the  house*  in  which  they  are  compelled  to  live. 
A  Report  oo  the  Sanitary  State  of  the  Lebourinit  Cin»e$,  by 
Dr.  Southvood  Smith,  enrenee  •  very  atfODK  epinion  m 
to  the  injuriona  efllNi  of  delleieitt  dniiDBge;  ena  lo  intSmate 
dues  that  gentleman  conccire  its  conneetion  to  be  with  the 
jiresom  e  of  disea'-e,  that  ho  observed,  in  his  evidonee  before 
the  <  ..itiuni' l(  e  alli.ili  il  tu,  *  if wore  to  take  a  map  and 
mark  o\it  the  di-.lri(  ts  which  are  the  constant  Mat*  of  fever 
III  l^iiiduii,  as  asrcriaim-d  by  the  records  of  the  Fever  Hos- 
pital, and  at  the  same  time  compare  it  with  a  map  of  the 
Hewers  of  the  metropolis,  you  would  be  able  to  murk  out  in- 
rariebly.  and  with  absolute  certainty,  where  the  sewers  are, 
and  where  they  are  not,  by  observing  where  fever  exists ; 
•0  that  «e  can  always  taU  when  the  aonnniaaioncn  of 
sewer*  have  not  been  at  work  by  the  track  ofs  fever.*  For 
instances  tu  bear  out  thi^  assertion  the  reader  is  referred  to 
the  evidence  itself,  in  which  many  accnca  are  described  that 
are  too  fiUhT  and  disgusting  for  repetition,  and  ahuu! mt 
proof  IS  i^iven  that  the  evils  complained  of  are  a*  dcliasiiij; 
to  the  character  as  they  must  be  (K  strudive  to  the  heallli 
of  the  poorer  classes :  for,  as  remarked  by  Dr.  Arnott, 
'where  flitb  is  unavuidable,  it  makes  people  careless  of 
making  a  little  addition  to  tt ;  it  does  not  shock  their  feel- 
ings aa  if  alt  wna  clean.' 

As  seven  are,  f^on  their  peenliar  aatnation  and  nas^  more 
diffieuU  to  examine  and  lepair  than  many  other  atroetures 
of  brickwork,  while  a  defect  may  be  productive  of  very 
serious  injury  bcfi>ro  it  attracts  notice,  it  is  especially  de- 
sirable tiiat  they  should  be  constructed  in  the  most  perfect 
and  durable  manner  ;  while  the  necessity  of  providing  lor 
the  passage  of  water  from  existing  branches,  and  from  such 
as  may  be  constructed  at  a  future  lime,  requires  great  care 
in  adjusting  the  dimensions,  inclination,  and  IsvmT  All  the 
sewers  constructed  by  the  metropolitan  oommiaaions  of  late 
years  aro  of  such  dimensions  as  to  allow  a  man  to  pass 
thraugb  them,  for  the  purpose  of  inspecting  or  cleansing 
them.  From  a  statement  in  the  Appendix  lo  theltepori  of 
the  parliamentary  committee  of  1834,  it  appears  that  the 
smallest  sewers  in  the  City  of  London  division  are  about 
fnir  feet  throe  inches  hij;h  by  two  feet  three  inches  wide, 
the  dimenitions  beini;  increased,  according  to  circumstances, 
up  lo  eight  feet  six  inches  by  ?e\eii  leet,  which  are  the 
general  dimensions  of  the  new  sewcr  from  MoorfieMs  lo 
London  Bridge,  although  at  the  mouth  it  is  increased  to  ten 
feet  by  eight  feet.  The  water  brought  down  by  the  Fleet 
Diteh  is  eondnetsd  from  Holborn  Bridge  by  two  sewers, 
from  tvdve  to  iburteen  feet  hwh,  and  sU  tict  six  inahes 
wide,  one  on  eaeh  side  of  nrringdon  Street  These 
•ewers  unite,  towards  ihc  m^uili.  into  one  jmssage  about 
eighteen  feet  by  twelve;  uiid  cm  n  that,  the  surveyor  states, 
is  somctimt'S  insufficient  to  ca:iy  utl'  the  water.  When  a 
storm  occurs  at  high-water,  the  (juaiility  brought  down  by 
the  Fleet  Ditch  will,  he  says,  raise  the  water  m  tlie  lower 
part  of  the  sewer  five  feel  almost  instantaneously;  and 
under  such  eireumtttancssb  Ae  Water  has  been  oeeasionally 
forced  up  through  the  eommnnieatinc  drains^  so  as  to  flood 
thesnrJaeet,  In  the distriot  under  the mansgementef  the 


six  inches  and  w  idili  t1m>o  feet.    Smaller  sewem  are  maJo 
of  the  same  form,  Imt  culy  five  feet  hi^h,  and  two  feel  %ii 
inches  wide.  The  regulations  for  building  sewers,  issued  by 
the  commitaioners,  require  that  the  bricks  used  be  *  good, 
aquare,  haid,  sound,  and  weU-burnt  stock  bricks,  and  be 
properly  laid  in  weU'Compenndedmertar,  made  of  one  part 
of  good  atrong  stone  Hm«  and  tve  parts  of  clean  river  sand ; 
the  workmanship  to  be  of  the  best  deeenpiion,  the  brseke  of 
each  arch  to  be  well  bonded,  and  the  bricks  of  the  arrh  at 
the  bottom  of  the  sewer  to  be  laid  close  at  the  top  edge, 
and  to  an  even  curvature  on  the  upt'cr  siirrin  c,  VcM-jd  in 
mortar  and  grouted.'    It  is  further  urdccd  that  ■Alien  Ro- 
man ccnienl  shall  be  used  in  the  work*.  '  il  shall  he  A  liie 
best  quality,  and  shall  not  be  mixed  with  more  than  one- 
half  of  dean  river  sand.'    This  form  of  sewer  has  been,  we 
believe,  generally  adopted  in  London;  but  Mr.  Ro^ sur- 
veyor to  the  H«boni  and  Finsbnry  cemmisiien,  sHm  ha* 
introduced  several  important  improvements  intheeeHsM^ 
lion  and  mannj^ment  of  sewera,  has  suggested  tiiat  it  is  a 
form  not  calculated  to  give  the  gT<'a'est  strenijth.  and  stages 
that  in  Wiiuc  casts  the  sides  have  ^i\cn  way  to  the  prr»»urr 
(if  the  earth  behind  thetn.     He  therefore  prefers  an  o'^ 
lurin,  as  lepreieiited  m  Fi^s.  J  and     which  are  copied  fn«« 
the  re.;ulations  recently  issued  by  the  commissioners  for  liia 
construction  of  new  sewers  and  drain*.   These  are  drawn  to 
the  same  scale  as  iVf.  1.   The  part  in  which  the  jotnu  ate 
marked  in  the  out     aaeordinig  to  the  diceotioni^  le  be 
worked  in  bloeks  with  i 


Tli^        of  t1>r*»  wnrttslbfW 
ihr  line  «  a :  Ihv  radiiu  Itar  Ihr  Infvr 
of  Utc  •malter  ta«  tn  |itvputtioa. 

The  regulations  of  this  eommtwion  require  that  weety 
main  or  nading  sewer  *  winch  may  neeiTe  tbe  eewagw  ftwR 

sireeu  and  piseeseontainiog  more  than  two  hundred  Imiwafc 
shall  be  of  an  oval  form,  Ave  feet  in  height,  and  threw  Cssk 

in  viidth  in  lh>  I  '.car;  the  invert  thereof  to  )>e  worked  OD* 
buck  in  sub-uim  c.  and  the  sprinKin^  walls  thereof  to  b* 
worked  one  buck  ami  a  half  in  substance,  and  bondcl.  ir  : 
the  crown  thereof  one  brick  in  substance,  m  two  xp^ratsi 
half-bricks,' conformably  with  the  transverse  section  cvpfC^i 
,n  the  preceding  cut.  Fig.  2.  All  branch  senerv  whirls  OM* 
receive  the  sewage  from  streets  containing  lv»s  ihaa  two 
hundred  hoosos,  are  required  to  be  four  feet  six  inrhna  tn 
height,  and  two  ftet  six  inches  in  wtdlli  in  the  dear;  An 
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wbole  being  wnrhed  on*  liriek  in  tnbttanee,  fhe  botton  ind 
•printing  walli  being  bonJed,  and  ihn  cmm  worked  in  two 
Mpante  half-bricks.     The  section  of  thi*,  which  is  called 
tbfl  second  size,  ii  represeuied  in  f)^.  3.    Mr.  Roo  stales, 
in  tlie  paper  in  which  thia  new  tuituof  »cwcr  i*  recomiucnded. 
that  ;t,  a  t  peion  would  effects  Mving  of  one  shilling  and 
»ix.p«nco  Dcr  lineal  foot  in  sewers  of  the  first  size.   The  ex- 
pensc  of  building  sewers  of  course  varie«  gmUy,  aecwrding 
to  tbeir  d«pUi  and  other  eontiiicant  otrotmutMiONi  but  in 
1834  OwlbrB  Mr.  Roe*s  inprovviiMnts  wvra  mlroduMd).  tbe 
Average  ctMt  of  the  larger  sewers  in  tbe  Holbom  and  Fius- 
bury  divisions  was  stated  to  be  ttom  twenty  to  twenty- five 
sliilhngs  per  f  i ot,      1  of  the  smaller  mvtm  from  twelve  to 
llflten  ahiUin^i.  per  foot.    In  the  Tower  Hamlets  district, 
tbe  ordinary  dimensions,  m  slated  to  the  l  omiu  tii  «  of  the 
H ouM  of  (Jommons  in  1834,  are  four  feet  six  inches  by  three 
f'oi.-i  fur  the  larger,  and  four  feet  by  two  feet  six  inooes  for 
the  smaller  sewers.   The  inverted  arch  which  forms  the 
bollomef  ••ewer,  besides  adding  to  tto  strength,  is  useful 
in  increasing  the  IwB*  of  the  cumnt,  and  coabUBs  it  lo 
carry  away  the  ponilaratli  matter  tint  nould  otberwiw  Mtlte 
■ad  cboke  up  the  sower.    In  the  evidenoe  before  the  com- 
CBittMOn  the  Health  of  Towns  (p.  127),  Mr.  Newman,  one 
e#tb«9Urveyori  in  the  Surrey  div:-i n,  stated  that  tbe  bad* 
Data  of  tbe  soil  in  that  district,  and  the  existence  of  qutek- 
aand*,  increased  the  difficulty  and  cxiiens^>  of  constructing 
the  sewers,  and  rendered  necesiarj  the  adoption  of  cast-iron 
bottoms. 

The  ioeUoatioD  of  aewcrs  muit  tmt  gMttly  ia  diAmit 
diMrieti»bat  thould  always,  if  poaribte^to  aaiBeient  toanaMa 

the  walBr  to  ran  freely,  and  to  carry  off  tbe  solid  matter 
that  uaually  enters  with  iL  The  regulations  of  the  Holbom 
and  Finsliiii  V  i  >  miniisioners  require  tliat  the  inclination  'be 
not  less  iii.ia  unc-fourth  of  an  inch  to  every  ten  feet  in 
kn;;th.  and  as  much  more  as  circumstances  will  admit,  in 
thme  portions  that  are  in  a  straiitht  line ;  and  double  that 
fall  in  portions  that  are  curved.'  Those  issued  by  tba  West- 
mijister  commission  in  1836,  state  that  tbe  current  re- 
quiMd  for  »e\vcr:>,  in  all  cases,  is  one  inch  and  a  quarter  to 
amy  ten  feel  io  leufths  but  pnbaUjp  tbia  baa  been  ascei^ 
tatoed  to  ba  a  fgnMrnt  inelinatfon  than  is  necessary,  as  tbe 
more  recent  regulations  order  'that  the  current  of  all  sewers 
to  be  built  be  regulated  by  the  commissioners  according  to 
tho  surface  ro<iuired  to  bo  drained,*  without  speci h  n^^-  msy 
particular  inclination.  These  also  require  tiiat,  where  the 
aituatiuii  w  ill  admit  of  ample  fall  and  depth  of  sewer,  there 
shall  be  at  least  three  feet  of  depth  between  tbe  upper 
part  of  tbe  «mni  of  tbe  arch  and  the  surlhce  of  the  road. 
In  MMia  caaa*  it  k  van  difficult  to  obtain  sufficient  indim* 
tion  io  a  wwer,  aodatiu  to  make  it  deep  enough  to  drain  the 
baaement  story  of  neighbouring  houses;  which  may  b« 
readily  conceived  from  the  fact  that  some  parts  of  London 
are  below  the  level  of  hitjh  water.  Considerable  portions  of 
till'  ih.itricl  comprised  in  the  Surrey  and  Kent  commission 
of  .sewers,  by  w  hich  the  draiiiaRc  of  the  whole  of  London 
^uib  uf  tbe  Thaiuus  is  efleeted,  are  below  that  level;  and 
I  he  surveyor  of  tbe  Tower  Hamleta  oommisaion  states  that 
in  aoBM  parts  at  Wappiog  tba  pavement  is  five  feet  below 
lha  bigh-wMer  mark  of  tba  TbaiBas.  (Report  on  Health  of 
7IM0IM,  n.  12M  l^in^jpiinortbadiatiiotdiMiiodbj 
the  Blaekvall  orPbptar  oommtsaion  would  ba  inundated  but 
fur  the  river  walls,  so  that  in  this  division  the  duties  of  the 
<*uiumiMioners  consist,  as  intimated  by  the  old  laws  relating 
to  scweis,  as  much  in  the  maintenance  of  embankmenls  as 
ui  tuakutg  provision  for  drainage.  To  prevent  the  tide  from 
entering  sewers  that  drain  low  ground,  it  is  necessary  to 
cloee  tbeur  lower  ends  with  heavy  flaps,  whicli  are  opened 
by  tba  aUoodania,  or  llay>k«apor%  at  plOfor  times,  so  as  to 
aUow  Dree  exit  for  tbe  levaie  at  low'wator.  Wboiover  it 
ia  praotteabla,  new  aewert  are  buflt  at  a  cooMdaiabIa  depth 
Avm  tba  aorfcea.  Tbe  depth  of  tbat  ia  WatliafH^eet,  in 
the  City  of  London,  which  i«  an  extraordinary  eate,  is  fham 
thirty-three  to  tbirty-Dve  fu.  t  Some  difficulty  not  unfre- 
((uent)y  occurs  in  ciuwUed  districts,  wltere  deep  and  capa- 
cioiK  !icwcrs  arc  especially  needled,  owing  to  the  danger  at- 
tending their  construction.  In  many  cases,  particularly  in 
the  omr  atreetH  of  tbe  city,  it  is  necessary  to  shore  up  the 
bouses  bv  a  massive  frame-work  of  timber,  to  prevaat  their 
falling  while  the  sewer  is  in  progreu ;  and  in  iiniin  iaitanwil 
it  bas  been  coDuderad  unadvinbla,  aoMy  on  thia  aocoaat. 
to  ait^'mpt  their  construction,  even  where  they  were  much 
T'-t'ded.  Tl  .  ^vant  of  sewcrs  in  some  parts  of  Ixn  l^n 
obliges  tUu  mhabitanta  to  use  force-pumps  to  relieve  lUcir 


cesspoolt ;  a  praellee  which,  besides  being  very  expensive,  ia 

injurious  to  liealth,  as  the  fittliy  water  m  pumped  out  runs 
along  the  upea  gullcrs  until  it  reaches  a  gully-bole.  This 
operation  ii  performed  at  night,  by  which  tbe  evil  is  ren- 
dered less  uppareiit;  and  it  has  been  proposed,  in  somo 
cases,  to  lay  an  itoii  pipe  beneath  the  foot  pavement  to 
carry  off  the  water  so  pumped out|  that  it  m^ht  not  run  on 
tbe  surface- 
It  is  highly  deairable,  mbun  a  lavor  moat  deviala  fnm  a 
straight  1  ino  of  difeetiooi  to  aflto  aoeh  dovtation  by  meana  of 
regular  curves;  and  also  to  make  branch  sewers  enter  the 
main  line  by  a  curved  instead  of  an  angular  junction.  Mr. 
Ro*j  ascertained,  by  experiment,  that  the  time  occupied  in 
the  passage  of  an  equal  quantity  of  water  along  similar 
lengths  of  sewer  with  eqaoi  Mia,  «a« aa  llillows : — 
Along  a  straight  line  ^  .  .  .90  seoonda* 
With  a  true  curve  .  .  »  .  100  „ 
With  a  turn  at  ri|dit  ancloa  •  .  140 
It  is  therefore  evident  taat  the  oeeamnoe  of  angular  or 
in^fiirmed  turns  in  a  sewer  must  hava  a  ainailar  offtot  to 
dininishing  its  capacity,  as  snch  narltof  tbe  sewer  will  not 
pnss  so  mcrh  water  as  tlie '•'raight  parts;  and  it  also  has 
the  disadvantage  of  occasioauig  the  deposition,  in  the  form 
of  sediment,  of  matter  that  would  otherwise  pass  off  with  the 
water.  This  evil  may  be  met  by  giving  a  greater  fall  to 
curved  than  to  straight  portions  of  itie  sewer.  The  new  re- 
gulations of  the  Holbora  and  Finsbury  commiaaionera,  in 
which  tbe  iroprovemonli  of  Mr.  Roe  ato  ombodiod,  roiiaira 
tbat  tbo  eunoa  ia  aowen  pataing  from  oao  stnot  toanotbor, 
or  wbeia  a  tvra  ia  nquirod,  ahall  bo  IbraMd  with  a  radiua 
of  not  less  than  twenty  feet,  and  also  that  the  iaoliBalaon  or 
fall  shall  be  increased  at  tbe  junction. 

Where  private  drains  are  to  be  laid  into  a  scwcr  f  r  the 
purpose  of  draining  housea,  it  is  necessary  that  the  lowest 
pavement  or  floor  of  the  building  be  at  h'usl  four  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sewer,  measuring  to  the  bottom  of  tiie  side 
wall,  or  commencement  of  the  invert;  because  the  house 
would  otherwise  be  liable  to  be  flooded  with  water  from  tbe 
sewer,  when  unusually  fulL  Tbo  togulationa  for  pri\-ato 
drainib  iiMMd  by  tbo  Weatmia^or  commiiaion,  require  that 
the  bottoms  of  euoh  drain*  shalt  be  twelve  inches  above  the 
bi>tt'"im  of  the  sewer  w  illi  which  thoy  arc  intcn  'i  '"  *  i  mn- 
municate,  and  iccwromend  that  they  have  a  fall  ul  ai  least 
a  r|unrter  of  an  inch  in  a  foot.  This  Ia!l,  in  a  length  of  sixty 
feet,  amounts  to  fifteen  inches,  by  adding  to  winch  thirteen 
inches  for  the  height  of  tbe  drain  and  bncW  nrch  over  ir, 
eight  inches  for  tlie  depth  of  ground  and  paving  over  the 
upper  end  of  the  drain*  and  twolvo  inohea  between  ita 
lowor  oadand  the  bottom  of  tho  aewar.  «o  obtain  tbo  no- 
eeasary  total  Ibtl  of  four  ftet.  Tbo  Bolboro  and  Finsbniy 
commissioners  require  a  space  of  two  feet  between  the  bot- 
tom of  the  drain  and  the  bottom  of  tbe  sewer;  but  tbe 
total  difference  of  level  between  the  sewer  and  ihe  base- 
ment lloor  IS  only  two  inchw  greater  than  that  mentioned 
tlio  prescribed  fall  boing  only  a  (jUiirtcr  of  an  inch 
in  a  yard,  or  five  inches  in  a  length  of  si.xty  feet.  To  pre- 
vent injury  to  the  sewers,  it  is  always  rt^uired  that  tbe 
brirk  rings  at  tbe  junctions  of  private  drains,  and  about 
three  feet  of  tho  drains  themselves,  shall  be  made  by  the 
oommiaeionora;  a  flxod  prioe  being  paid  to  them  by  tbe  in- 
dtvidoal  for  whom  tho  drain  ia  eonatrueted.  The  netro- 
potitaii  commissioners  of  sewers  are  required  to  furnish 
builders,  on  application,  with  information  as  to  the  lowest 
level  to  which  they  can  supply  the  means  of  drainage ;  but, 
under  tho  present  slate  of  the  law,  they  have  no  power  to 
prevent  tho  excavation  of  ground  for  buildings,  or  the  for- 
mation of  oese-poots.  to  a  greater  depth  than  can  be  drained 
by  the  sewers;  although  they  may  refuM!  perminuoa  for  tho 
oonatnielion  of  ptivale  drains  opening  into  the  sewer  in  such 
caoea.  Tbo  disindination  evinced  by  many  proprietors  of 
houaea  to  avail  themselves  of  the  facilities  offered  by  the 
eonitnietion  of  new  sewers,  for  improving  tlie  drainage  of 
their  property,  is  truly  surprisiru  i  1  shows  how  imper* 
fectly  the  advantaizes  of  good  sewtitijiti  are  appreciated-  A 
remarkabk'  t  uie  'a  is  inentioncnl  to  the  committee  on  the 
Health  of  Tow  ns,  lu  which  a  new  scwrr  nearly  a  mile  and  a 
half  long  had  been  made,  in  the  parish  of  Camlierwcll,  on 
tbe  urgent  application  of  the  inhabitants,  and  yet  only  one 
application  had  been  made  for  a  private  dnin  in  tbe  whole 
diataaeo.  Diaioa  loading  ftom  private  houioa  aio  uanally  of 
a  dieular  Ibrm,  and  nmo  inobea  in  diameter,  tfaottsb  aomo 
are  nf  greater  siae.  In  this,  as  in  aImo>t  every  other  point 
of  detail,  the  various  metropolitan  commistiona  an  fiu  ftom 
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lieing  uniform.  While  ibc  Holbom  and  Finsbury  coiftfnia- 
biuiiurs  Will  not  allow,  except  in  h(Kt  iul  ca«e*,  a  private 
«Irnin  ol  more  than  :iiae  im  hL*  in  (liaiiK  t<  r.  thi>4c  for  the 
Tower  HauUuta  division  allow  iiotbiag  umlcr  tweho  inchc!<. 
aiul  admit  AniM  of  AAmd  «r  vww  eighteen  inchei  din- 
iiielcr. 

The  construction  of  gully-holes  and  shoots  for  conducting 
the  attiiiuse  drumugu  of  the  streets  into  tho  sewers  and  a 
VKriety  of  other  tualtcri,  vary  considerabl)  in  the  different 
eoromuuons.  It  hu  been  usual  in  »U.  until  rai;y  rocently, 
to  make  apertures  or  man-holn  Rt  convenient  dtilimeeii,  to 
enable  pcr^ns,  when  neces>  i;  v,  to  enter  and  cleanse  the 
.tewers.  In  the  r»!gulalions  »{'  ilio  Wotmmstcr  coininissioii, 
it  IS  ordercil  tli:it  ihoe  iii't-Tluro^  Ijl-  formxl  at.'ir  ucm  la, 
every  intersecliun  ot  Uie  iievieiii,  and  alsio  llml  tlifv  bo  at 
distances  not  exceedinji;  180  feet  from  each  other,  l  in  y  arc 
built  in  the  form  of  oblong  sliarti  of  brickwork,  up  to  within 
about  oighie«n  inches  of  the  surface  ofihe  road,  and  covered 
Vith  CMt-iron  plata«»  om  which  the  roadway  is  made  good. 
The  inoonTOoienoo  attending  the  um  of  thoM  apertures,  in 
order  tu  open  which  it  Is  nere>sary  to  break  Op  the  carrieoi- 
way,  niifjnt  be  nvoided  by  the  general  adoption  of  siae- 
enlniiicis,  wli  cli  f  rns  an  imi«irtiinl  feature  of  tlif  improved 
syslt^ui  n  i»  l>eiag  iiiiroduceu  in  the  Holbom  iiiul  Fin.«ibury 
tii:nun<siua.  These  are  passiigis  i\;ciidinj,' from  the  side 
ot  the  sewer  to  the  foot-pavement,  ihrouj^h  which  they  may 
at  any  lime  be  eiilcred  by  unlockinij  and  opening  a  r  .vcr  or 
trap-door,  consiiiting  of  piecv»  of  riag-slone  mounted  in  an 
ifOD  frame.  When  a  person  enler*  tho  sewer  by  one  of  these 
openiug«,  the  enter  is  held  open  by  a  lelf-acting  catdi,  and 
an  iron  eraiing,  whidi  edmita  light  and  air,  rtaee  into  its 
place,  and  serves  to  prevent  any  paaMUgw  ftoin  aecident- 
aJIv  falling  in.  It  i*  prapoaed  in  sone  eetet  to  eombine  the 
»i(fc  cnlrauces  with  the  gully-holes,  by  which  some  ex|>ense 
niuy  b«  saved.  Tho  advantages  of  an  eaRV  access  to  the 
M'rti'ib  ai  all  tiiiii'N  iiro  \i'ry  great;  ami  the  puMlive  saxiiig 
ol  «.-.\peiiie  by  tiio  adojuion  of  this  system  is  e.\jiectt'l,  a* 
appears  from  the  Report  in  which  it  is  recommended,  lo  Lc 
considerable.  U  is  proposed  that  there  «hall  on  an  average 
be  one  sid0-«ntrane«  to  every  aix  hundred  feet  of  sewer. 

The  last-mentioned  impnivenieni  in  intimately  connected 
iriih  another,  vhkh  ptomiwtto  be  of  great  valua— a  method 
of  cleaii»ing  sew ers  by  using  water  in  JluttUi,  A giMl quan- 
tity of  solid  matter  enters  the  scwern  with  the  water  which 
tii'jy  aiX'  intended  toc.un  nff;  aivlas  iluir  cinTLMit  is  lunally 
veiy  Uitliii^,',  it  IS  deposttt'd  in  luc  furui  of  a  siMlmieiit.  This 
Uikei  [iLici'  especially  at  the  points  of  juncioii  uf  branch 
sewers,  guiiies,  and  private  drains;  and  it  has  oAen  hap- 

Kened  tbat  the  deposit  has  gone  on  accumulating  until  it 
as  reached  the  level  of  tho  private  drains,  ihe  conseijucnt 
choUnig  up  of  which  has  given  tho  flrst  intimation  of  the 
■tale  of  the  main  sewer.  Bc»ide«  the  injurious  efTect  of  this 
aeeumolaiion  of  lllth  upon  the  health  of  pereom  residing 
near  the  sewer,  such  a  stale  of  Ihingt  {■  uroduotiTe  of  great 
expense,  it  being  sometimes  necessary  to  br^k  op  the  road, 
:iiid  ui«-ii  autl  rcixiiM  bi'th  the  sewer  and.  occasionally,  tho 
dititiia  optfiitng  iiiiu  ii.  But  the  evil  does  not  rest  here;  for 
it  has  been  a  common  practi<  c  \o  >pread  the  deposit  of  filth 
oil  the  surface  instead  of  carUni^  it  away,  whereby  its 
noxious  ellluvia  have  become  productive  of  disease  to  (he 
neighbourhood.  Although  in  general  the  current  of  water 
in  tile  sewers  is  not  suflicienily  rapid  to  carry  off  this  solid 
matter.  Mr.  Roe,  eonceivinc  that  it  mkht  be  made  eo  by 
darnminc  it  up,  and  then  letting  it  off  in  flushes,  tried  a 
»eries  of  experiments  on  the  velocity  of  water  in  sewers 
when  dammed  up  lo  various  heights,  by  which  ho  found 
that  ho  could,  by  i  lioail  of  water  varying  from  ii-n  uir-hesto 
four  feel,  obtain  a  vc'.ixii)  of  from  thirty  ti  cii:!ii\  bix  inches 
l»er  second.  The  powei  of  running  water  at  \aitous  vcloci- 
ties  has  been  treated  of  in  tho  artice  Alujvii'M  [vol.  i.,  p. 

where  it  is  stated  that  a  velocity  of  three  inches  per 
•econd  is  sufficient  to  enable  a  current  of  water  to  tear  up 
flneelay;  and  that  a  stream  running  at  the  rate  of  three 
Ibet  per  second  will  tear  up  beds  of  loo^e  stonet  of  the  sise 
of  an  egg.  It  is  tlterelbre  ertdent  that,  by  a  moderate  head 
of  water  in  a  scwtr,  a  m: nut  may  be  produced  of  suHicient 
force  lo  lear  up  and  car:  \  ,1  \\  ay  a  consi(ierable  deposit  of  scdi- 
nutitary  matter.  The  jim  t  i-l  .111:11.. il  di'ir-n  1-  staler!  tpbe 
iit  arl)  an  inch  and  a  hull  m  llmkness  -u  quantity  which 
iiui;hi  i>c  readily  rtniuvcd  by  flushing  once  a-year  only  ;  but 
f.ir  better  by  repeating  the  operation,  as  it  is  ppiposed  to  do, 
three  or  fi>ur  tunes  in  a  year,  which  will  prevent  its  ever 
accumulating  in  considerable  quantity.  To  show  the  efliect 


of  the  o]ieration  in  pnellee,  we  quote  the  partienlara  «f 

three  experiments,  from  a  report  presented  by  Mr.  Roe  la 

the  comroi»!*i<i!uTs ;  — 

Ist  Exp^THuciit.  Water  ba.  ktd  up  To  fivt ;  head.  11 
inches;  qua^!l(^  ,  •.''">  Iih^'sIilmiIs  ;  wbu  b,  wIicti  l>-(  .tfl  <  ;,  arcj 
away  rather  ntort;  than  t.^  inches  of  iie|>>»«irl  tiom  .J7tf  feet  of 
sower,  having  n  fall  of  o  quarter  of  an  inch  in  each  19  fee^ 
and  beiniz  t!ie  whole  length  that  needed  clcansmp. 

.'nd  Ikad  ofwalor,  18^  inches;  quantity,  Ai  It'igBheods; 
cleared  away  1^  inch  of  deposit  tnm  3M  Ceet  of  eewcr;  |iart 
of  the  bottom  on  a  dead  level. 

.trd.  He.id  of  water,  10  inches;  quantity,  20  hogshead* ; 
dcjHjsit  heavy;  flufh  cleared  away  I J  inch  fa^m  330  feet  i.f 
sewer. 

The  necessary  head  of  water  h  yiroduri  d  by  sira(  ly  iwru- 
mulatins  the  ordinary  cu  ii  tits  .  (  iln-  --fWer.  wliith  mav  Lv 
done  either  by  a  ca»t-ii«n  i^ale,  titling  closely  to  d  fmnic- 
work  built  into  the  sewer,  and  rising  to  the  he:ghi  tbat  th<j 
head  is  reqiitrcfl  to  be.  or  by  a  drop  plank  or  gale  of  tb« 
same  materia),  sliding  lip  and  down  in  nearly  vcriieit 
gnovet.  I  n  either  case  the  amaraiiw  nay  be  managed,  by 
neons  of  the  side  entrancei  heftre  allvaed  fo,  with  the 
greatest  facility.  The  drop  plank  may,  it  is  Mated,  he 
drawn  up  in  two  seconds  and  a  half,  end  ibe  j;  ite  tn.iy  be 
thrown  (indi  in  b'ss  than  one  second  ;  niid.  us  ibi-  br;;;ht  uf 
each  bead  is  ri'f;iilflt(»*l  hy  the  level  of  the  private  drains 
near  it,  lui  iiijui  y  is  done  if  the  water  rite  lo  the  top  of  the 
gate,  so  as  to  run  over  it,  before  the  attend«it  is  ready  to 
let  It  off;  so  that  one  person  is  enabled  to  set  a  number  of 
stop-gates,  and  return  to  let  them  off  hi  loec^ion.  la  the 
report  alluded  to,  Mr.  Roe  gives  a  detailed  eelnilaf  ion  to 
prove  the  enperier  eceii0B;r  ef  Ifaia  pbm  of  lilecniittK.  and 
oonelttdet  his  reoommendation  ef  it  he  tAaervhig  *  that  irre- 
spective of  any  savm-^  fo  be  effected  by  fliishiriR  the  sc  wers 
with  water,  ho  cmisiders  ilial  the  ]iieveiiiK-n  uf  a  l.nr^'c 
quantity  of  foul  deposit  from  lenia'inii^'  in  a  .•*:atc  f.^niier-- 
I  talioii  for  years  tos^ethcr  beneath  the  streets,  and  lh«  cun- 
sequcnt  removal  of  a  yieit  cnnse  of  offensive  eflluna, 
together  with  avuidance  of  large  quantities  of  slop  Inilic 
lairl  out  on  the  surface  (as  is  the  case  in  the  ordfawry  aMtia 
of  deanau^),  would  be  bonellui  of  soeh  worth  as  lo  warmai 
the  Qtmoet  use  of  stop-planks  and  water.  Ibr  keeping  aeweie 
flree  from  deposit'  The  ordinary  ruu  of  water  in  tho  sewcn 
has  hitherto  been  found  snfficicnt  for  the  purpose;  but  m 
ca»c  of  its  proviiij;  oiberwi^e,  a  supply  of  «rater  for  flusMtg 
might  be  reaiiily  prooure<l  from  the  wnfer  corapaiiiea. 

Of  the  numerous  jdans  that  have  been  suggested  for  in- 
proving  the  sewage  of  the  meli()|>olis,  a  few  claim  a  bnef 
notice.  Amont;  these  is  that  brouc;ht  forward  a  Ihvymm 
since  by  Mr.  .lohn  Martin,  of  wbleb  the  partieolMV  MW 
given  in  the  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  Ml  Bewill^  in 
1M4.  and  weie  also  publiahed  in  the  form  ef  « |i«maUil. 
The  mitn  foatnre  ef  thia  plan  was.  that  the  water  eeltoetai 
in  tho  sewers  should  not  be  emptied  imnir  1  ^t.  h  n  -a  ihr 
Thames,  but  info  spacious  receptodcs  ru  n  its  U  i.ks,  w 
whicli  ilie  «v)',id  mailer  nu^dit  ^ubMde,  --o  as  to  become  bv- 
ful  as  manure.  To  «>ff<»ol  ibis  u  w,i*  proposed  to  construct 
a  (:i  eat  sewer,  jiniinpally  of  iron,  along  each  honk  of  ih* 
river;  into  which  the  existing  sewers  should  empty  !ti«ai- 
selve.*,  instead  of  into  the  river  itself.  Mr.  Cubitt  sfatorf  |» 
thfe  committee  on  Ihe  Health  of  Towns  that  he  did  Sal 
think  Mr.  Martin's  jdan  went  Ihr  enough :  and  tl«l  the 
sewage  should,  in  bwopinioo.  beeendneted  aeeenl  mdca 
below  I^ndon  befbre  It  Is  allowed  to  enter  the  ntw :  «> 
ttiat  it  mn{ht  not  be  liable  to  be  driven  bock  to  the  town  br 
tho  incoming  tide.  The  ^,'ieat  ini|iortuticc  of  tl>e  ol»j»fi 
oimed  at  in  this  sncsresiuni  will  Im  adrniited  bv  all  who 
redeci  that  a  gnat  ]Kir(ioa  of  the  inhobiunts  of  London 
are  snpi  li.  d,  with  wkIlt  from  tho  Thames,  which  u  netseO' 
sarily  coiiiununale  I,  under  tho  present  system,  by  thw  in- 
flux of  Ihe  entire  sewage  of  the  metropelifc 

Very  different  opiuions  have  been  expmmed  aa  le  Ae 
■dvimbflify  of  preveniing  the  escape  of  the  efllntia 
leipen  bytlie  nii]y>he1ee;  and  it  baa  mdee«l  been  cuiitex»l«tj 
that  they  are  oy  no  means  so  nostions  as  to  render  swrh  s 

measure  dc-iiable  a  »anilnry  prerantiiin.  Altb')U|:li  :r.^ 
cvwlenco  laid  bofure  tlie  eiiniiini!ee"i  mi  Sewi-[<  .mil  i  r,  ti-f 
Ilealib  (_>f  T:jwn»  tends  'jerierully  t.)  piv.v.-  the  inmri 
(  Imrai  (er  ef  Mich  cxhaliUKins,  it  dovs  not  appear  Crxim  •! 
Ill  it  the  ]ii  rsfiiis  employed  inandaboutihe  sewers aiwa  paf^ 
licularly  unhealthy  clai>s  of  men ;  and  even  open  nemfttK 
whirh  inalmoat  nnfversallv  condemned,  do  not  appear  tft 
be  alvnjH  pmluetive  ef  visible  unbeatahincM^  The 
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VWor  of  tlm  Tawor  IlamlolH  division  lays,  in  his  ovifloncc 
before  the  latu-r  cumniictcc  (p.  125),  '  in  Hackney,  whu'li 
one  of  the  roost  healthy  disilricH,  we  have  more  thun 
three  aiiles  of  open  wwars ;  it  is  the  filth  of  the  inhabitants, 
more  than  aii>  thine  «l>e^  which  affects  their  health.'  The 
d«grM  of  inwlubn^  OMMiooed  bj  ibm  exluktions  from 
wewtn,  wbMlier  elowd  or  apua,  dmnds  much  npon  the 
velocity  of  the  ir  cu rrcnt,  and  may.  unoer  some  eircaniBtanceg, 
be  trilling,  although  in  otfaert  it  is  an  evil  that  demands 
re[nc<ly.    It  is  abM>lutcly  necessary  to  nroviile  somis  mean-* 
for  the  escape  of  the  aases  ongendoreil  in  the  sewers,  and 
this  IS  cuiiiinouly  dune  oy  the  gully-hole.s  in  the  streets,  the 
entrances  to  private  drains  being  usually,  in  the  better  sort 
of  houMS>  aecured  by  an  apparatus  called  a  stink-trap, 
which  prevents  the  escape  of  tite  etUuvia.    But  even  the 
vent  provided  by  the  gully-holes  to  tOIBctimes  insufficient ; 
and  the  gaiea  not  unfrequently  aoeiunnlmte  and  explode  in 
the  aew«n»  thereby  endangering  thfl  non  vhoM  duty  it  is 
lo  enter  tlicm.   Mr.  Fuller,  a  medical  gentleman,  in  present- 
ing a  plan  for  ventilating  sewers  to  the  parliamentary  com- 
niitleo  of      I,  stated  that  of  a'l  the  cases  of  severe  typhus 
that  he  had  seen,  eight-tenths  wore  in  houses  cither  untrap- 
pcd  fioHi  the  sewcr>,  or  whirh.  Lcin;;  trnjiped,  were  situated 
Opposite  to  gully-holes;  and  he  mentioned  cases  in  which 
iennratt  sleemuj^  in  the  luuer  rooms  of  houses  so  situated 
wofo  inTOriably  attacked  with  typhus  fever.  Instances  were 
alflO  adduced  in  whieh  it  had  been  found  necessary  either 
to  trap  ur  to  remove  guUy-holea  in  the  vicinity  of  butcher*' 
•bops,  owing  to  the  ii\iurious  effect  of  the  efflavia  upim  the 
meat.    Many  varieties  of  air-trans  or  stink-trapt  have  been 
fiuggested,  and  tried  on  a  limited  scale,  for  diminishing  this 
eviL    A  very  simpK-  iilan,  introduced  by  Mr.  Cuff,  is  lepre- 
»tiolc4l  in  i»eciioa  by  Fin-  1.  In  thi»  cut  a  represciiu  the  giai- 

Fig.  4. 


ing,  wliich  is  fmheddod.  Muraal.  in  the  pavement  of  the 

street,  and  b  i*.  the  pasHai,'c  leading  to  the  sower.  The  ver- 
tical shaft  or  well  is  c  arried  down  below  the  level  of  this 
(ii^sn-io.  the  bottom  beui^'  for;i;L-il  iulo  a  reteiitaclc  for  the 
hoJid  uiaitor  that  enters  with  the  water;  and  winch,  Witig 
ill  a  quiescent  «tate.  and  constantly  covered  with  a  consuler- 
ablo  depth  of  water,  is  not  likely  to  emit  any  iiijurioa» 
amell.  This  receptacle  may  be  cleared  out  om  e  a  iii  inth. 
or  liirtener,  the  operation  being  the  work  of  a  few  minutes 
only:  nnd  Mr.  Cuff  proposed,  in  some  caiics.  to  have  an  iron 
voM^  flitinc  tha  bottom  of  Ibo  veil,  so  diat  it  might  be 
drawn  op  by  a  crane  attached  to  the  eart  that  carries  away 
the  solid  matter,  and  retumefl  to  its  pUrc  when  emptied. 
The  curtain-wall,  or  dipping  valve,  at  c.  extends  a  little 
below  the  level  uf  the  ei'.tiai.ce  to  tlu'  -i:  a,  i,  so  that  while  it 
ttilows  water  to  lluw  freely  iiil.i  the  siucr  wlien  it  has  lllled 
the  WoU  lo  the  level  of  the  lucln.eil  p;i-sai^f,  it  efTLi  lually 

f rovanta  the  escape  of  air  from  the  sewer  lo  the  gully-hole, 
t  ia  a  defect  of  tins,  in  common  with  many  other  kinds  of 
trap,  that  ia  dry  weatlai  the  water  sometimes  becomes  too 
>  jw  to  proventtbe  pa.?:^j^-  of  air;  but  this  inconvenience 
!  I  n  1 1  s  o  f  easy  remedy.  The  leeent  toeceeaful  inlroduction 
ui  tlii>!iin;^  renders  one  ftatnre  of  the  plan.— the  OKeloaion 
..(■  i^olid  matter  from  the  sewers. — Icss  important  than  for- 
latitly.    Mr.  Cuff  stated,  in         that  bis  traps  had  beun  in 

^' tlw  Tovoc  lUnkU  diviiion  fK  Mm  jeai%  mlirilh!- 


standing  tho  opposition  of  the  coram  issioiuis ;  rln- Pavcmrtit 
Trust  havini?.  in  that  district,  an  iii(K  (>L'n<leiit  p'.wer  over 
the  gully-hules.  Tiiey  Iia\e  also  been  use<l  in  St.  James'a 
Park,  whittfobapel,  and  other  parts  of  London;  and,  we 
believe,  in  several  provincial  towns. 

Before  any  ^stem  of  trape  «an  tie  exteniively  ado|»led  with 
safety,  means  must  be  provided  for  producing  ventilation  in 
the  sewers.  The  plan  recommendctl  by  Mr.  Fuller  was  to 
have  alaige  furnace,  with  a  bi^h  chimney,  elected  as  near 
as  convenient  to  the  highest  point  of  every  miini  ^L-'.ver.  and 
so  connected  with  it  that  the  fire  should  be  sui  jilied  with 
air  fiijiii  the  sewer  only.  The  lower  end  of  the  Mjwer  was 
to  be  closed  w  iih  a  trap  that  would  allow  water,  but  not  air. 
to  pass ;  so  that  air  could  enter  only  nt  the  gully-liules,  of 
which  a  sufficient  number  should  be  left  open  to  supply  Ibo 
draft  of  the  furnace,  all  the  rest  being  trapiied.  Bycare« 
fuUy  a^iuating  the  number  and  situation  of  toe  open  gully- 
holes,  it  was  ooneatved  that  a  sufficient  ennrent  of  air  might 
be  produced  in  all  the  sewers  to  prevent  any  emission  uf 
foul  air  into  the  streets  or  houses,  as  the  open  gullies  would 
ha\e  a  current  setting  into  instead  of  escaping  from  tlu-in ; 
w  liiie  the  air  draw  n  from  the  sewers  by  the  furnace  would 
lie  purified  by  jia^iiig  through  the  fire,  and  wuuid  finally 
escape  at  such  a  hcij^ht  as  to  avoid  any  ri^k  of  becoming  a 
nuisance,  A  similar  plan  has  been  suggested  in  America, 
and  also  in  Pans.  (Gill's  Technical  Jiejxjsilory.  vol.  iiL, 
p.  85 ;  and  vol  vii.,  p.  35.)  The  opiniuiis  of  scientific  mon 
aa  to  the  praeticabihtir of  inln>duciussuch a ayatom of  vei^ 
titation  on  a  targe  leale,  and  at  a  nmleiently  modenta  ex« 
pense,  are  not  very  decided ;  but  the  importance  of  aoBM 
such  improvement  is  obvious.  For  further  particulars 
respecting  Mr.  Fuller's  pl,i:i,  and  eNporiracnts  to  ascert^iiii 
the  net  easary  dimensions  of  tin-  climincy,  Sic,  the  reader  i* 
refi-rred  to  the  Ri.port  of  the  Coiaiiiitleo  on  Sewers,  espe- 
cially to  the  cvKleme  of  Me.'vsrs.  Fuller  and  Walker.  It 
has  been  suggested  that  occasionally  the  large  fires  used  in 
manufacturing  establishments  might  he  taken  advantage  of 
in  introducing  audi  aqrslem  of  ventilation. 

The  great  impirtanoe  of  having  every  drain  thataslena 
dwelhng-hooBoseenredhyan  air-trap  may  be  conceived  f^om 
tho  fact  slated  by  Mr.  Fuller,  that  in  several  houses  in  which 
heine;isured  the  current  of  foul  air  emitted  from  the  drains, 
lie  found  it  set  into  the  hoi: m  s  at  the  rate  of  from  six  lo  ten 
feet  per  second.  SubjoitiL'd  ate.  hLctu)iial  representations  of 
two  simple  kinds  uf  trap  suitable  T-r  iluiueslic  use,  the  ac- 
tion of  which  needs  but  little  e.\;>lanalian.  That  repre- 
sented in  FSg.  5,  which  is  vcr}  n  inmonly  usod  in  London,  is 
made  entirely  of  motal,and  is  tulcnded  for  use  in  sinks ;  the 
apparatus  being  fitted  into  the  stone,  lo  as  to  Iw  flush 
with,  or  sunk  a  little  below,  its  uppM  aurfueb  The  grating, 
to  which  the  inverted  cop  tlmt  acta  aa  a  dipping-valve 
IS  aita  :i  d,  and  which  is  distinguiabed  to  a  lighter  colour 
in  the  engraving,  may  be  screwed  oat  Wlten  neee-ssary,  in 
order  la  eusBOM  the  trap,  Ttie  water«  after  paaaing  undez 


the  edge  of  the  dipping-valve,  and  rising  to  the  top  of 
the  vertical  pipe^  runs  off  through  it  to  the  drain.  The 
second  plan,  shown  in  Fig.  6,  is  copied  from  Uebert'a 

Engineers  anil  Mechanic's  EncycloptediOt  art.  *  Air-trap.* 
This  trap  is  adapted  for  insertion  in  kitchen  floors  of  stone, 
brick,  or  pavin(,'-tiU's.  It  is  nia^le  of  CDmnion  rivl  j  i;tcr\ , 
and  occupies  a  space  of  nine  iticlica  sciuaie,  liie  saiuc  as  a 
common  paving-tile. 

A  patent  was  taken  out  in  1^22,  by  Mr.  Williams,  for  a 
plan  which  he  proposed  in  order  to  remedy  the  inconve- 
nience uf  breaking  up  the  streets  in  older  to  repair  or 
cleanso  the  sewers,  to  lay  pipes  for  water  or  gas,  &e.  This 
desirable  object  was  to  be  effected  by  building  a  subalaaUal 
tunnel,  or  itfftmw.  along  the  centre  of  every  street,  tho  mid- 
way being  lighted  and  ventilated  by  gratings  in  the  carriage- 
way, and  entered  by  side  passages  at  convenient  intervale. 
Xm  Nwec  vtt  to  bo  atUMT  Bbrnfuds  or  in  tha  Ivwar  {act  of 
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lh«  •ubwfty.openinK  into  it  by  apertotM  wbieb,  when  clowJ, 
would  nut  ppmut  the  empe  ofeffluvh;  and  the  iron  pip«« 
foi  iI)L-  suppiy  uf  water  and  gas  ucre  to  be  leid  Bloog  the 
>i(]es  of  tho  iunncl.  or  suspended  by  iron  Mrapt  from  the 
Urch.  Sunh  a  \>]im  would  uflTer  great  facilities  for  offcclinR 
eiiy  nece*<ar)  lupulis  or  l^iynig  new  pip«!» ;  and  would  also 
favour  iiiipriivi'mcut  i<f  slieet  pavenu'tits,  as  tlifir  fre- 
quent diituibnitrf  under  the  preiient  t>y»iem  tenth  Ui  di*- 
MUnge  tbe  adoption  of  durable  methods  of  paving,  and 
oeeailiims  eon«lant  and  enormous  expense.    Mr.  Williams's 

Inlan  is  Adly  detadcd  lu  an  octavo  volume  published  by  him 
D  182S,  entitled  'An  Uiatorie*!  Account  of  Subwajwia  the 
British  If eiropolii.*  fce. 

(Rf  jm-tt  of  the  Piirliameniary  CommUttet  Oft  Sewen 
ami  1,11  the  Hmlth  of  Towns :  fhijyert  printed  for  tht  Com' 
mif'svmcrii  uf  Severs  nf  the  JVesttiwuim'  Wd  HMom  and 
J^mfiun/  Dirhinni  ;  fee.  &c.) 

SKX Afi E'SIM  A,  ilu:  sucaufl  Sujulay  before  Lent,  or  the 
next  lu  tSliiuvu  Tuesday;  so  named,  m  Ueine,  not  exactly, 
but  about  the  sixtieth  daj  before  Easier.  Brady,  in  his 
*  Cbvis  Calendaria,*  vol.  i..  p.  1 75.  says,  '  The  name  of  the 
flnt  Sunday  in  Lent  haTing  been  distinguished  by  the  a|>- 
pdlMion  of  Quadra^ima.  and  the  three  weeks  proeediug 
tiarinjf  been  apprupnated  to  the  gradual  inuodttekion  of  tho 
T>  iit  fast,  it  was  consistent  with  propriety  to  ealt  the  throe 
;Siiiul;iys  nf  (heso  weeks  by  names  significant  of  their  situa- 
tion ;  and  nikotung  by  Doc.ules,  the  Sunday  prepediiit; 
Qu.i(lraj,'i'sima  rivi;i\t(l  its  )>rL"-i.'iit  title  of  Qttinquugehma, 
the  «'i-<>nii  Sf.rii^rituiiu,  aiul  ilic  tliird  Sr]ilua:;«timu. 

SliXAGESlMAL.a  name  given  to  the  system  of  rc<^kon- 
ing  in  which  each  unit  is  the  sixtieth  part  of  the  ptcocding. 
to  which,  in  our  day,  we  are  only  accustomed  by  the  method 
of  measuring  angles  and  time.  The  Greeks,  and  Ptolemy 
in  iiartkular»  brought  Ibis  method  into  use  in  aaliononical 
matters,  and  their  •aeeetcors  seem  to  have  attempted  to 
make  it  a  general  mo<le  of  rorkonini;.  Thevo  exist  treatises 
of  arithmetic  fa?liiom;d  on  this  sysleni,  one  for  instance  by 
Barlaam. 

Ill  the  sexagesimal  arilbinetic,  17  i!G'  -lb"  53"'  'J stand* 
for  17  units  2fi  sixtietlis  of  a  unit,  or  26  iiuiuite*  or 
tn  itpula  }/rima  [ScRUPLg]  +  49-sixtieths  of  a  minute,  or 
48  seconds  or  9enipula  secunda  +  53-sixtieths  of  a  second, 
or  &3  thirds  or  tcrupula  tertia  +  9>sixtieihs  of  a  third,  or 
9  fiNiHlit  or  tcrupula  quaria. 

Addition  mid  subtiaetioa  are  easy  enough  in  this  qrstem ; 
muUfplieatiOB,  division,  and  the  cxtraeltim  of  roots  are  more 
r  implicated.  If  wo  hnd,  forexample,  to  inullijdy  7  21)'  43" 
al"'  by  11  47'  16"  50'",  each  term  of  one  factor  must  be 
multiplied  by  evn  y  ^  rm  (  (  the  other,  and  the 'ionoraiiialioii 
of  each  proiliict  must  be  as  hi^h  as  those  of  both  fai-lors  put 
togLtber.  Tbui  when  we  oome  to  43"  X  56'",  the  result 
must  be  in  fifths  (i  -f  3  =:  5) ;  and  43  X  56  being  2408.  we 
S408*,  or  40<^  8*.  This  process  was  aided  by  a  large 
mulliplieation  taUe^  which  may  be  seen  in 
DeluDbre,  Attronmiit  Jbldtmu,  vol.  ii..  p.  33.  There  is 
also  a  iawe  sexoentenatf  taUo,  constructed  hj  John  Ber- 
noulli (Ilf ).  and  published  (or  republuhed)  by  the  British 
Bonrd  of  I^ngidnle.  There  i-t  littloneod  tOgifOUiy  fiiaher 
account  of  soxugesiinal  processes. 

SEXR.S  OK  PLANTS.  The  existence  of  se\cs  in  the 
vegetable  kingdum  is  now  generally  admitted  by  all  bo- 
tanists, hut  it  is  only  lately  that  it  has  been  adopted  in  its 
full  extent.  By  the  word  sex  is  represented  a  collective 
idea  of  two  individtiala,  the  one  producing  fruit  and  the 
Other  being— onlial  to  tho  produetion  of  frnit  in  the  first. 
Thb  distigetioa  of  ssx  ui  much  mere  marked  in  tho  animal 
than  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and  whilst  in  the  former 
it  has  been  reeognised  at  all  times,  in  the  latter  it  has  been 
the  result  of  aecuniuiated  observation  and  experiment. 

The  question  as  to  whether  the  anticntt,  were  a«;ire  of 
the  sexuality  of  plants,  hrw  befii  one  of  i^ieat  difTerence 
amongst  botanists,  and  much  learning  has  been  broi:i.'bt  to 
the  disciis.sion.  DeOuidolla,  in  hi^  '  l'bysi()b;.;ie  \'i^^ 'lalc,' 
tomeii  , hasquoted  manypassa^sframThcophrastUK,  I'hnr. 
and  some  of  the  Roman  poets,  which  furnish  evidence  of 
their  having  distingttiahed  mile  and  Iboulo  plants.  Hero- 
dotus (i.  193}  also  mentions  the  (bet  that  in  his  time  the 
Babylonians  *  applie<l  the  fruit  rbo  |n>>bibly  moans  the 
flowers)  of  the  male  palm<!.  a-,  iIil  C.iieks  call  them,  to 
the  rnii;-be.u  tiiL'  p:ilni».'  Tins  o|.crati;iti  lie  supiiosi  rt  to 
be  of  the  >!iine  n.iUirc  as  thai  called  caprirumtioll,  wliich 
is  practHiil  on  ilu-  This  consists  iii  procuring  the 

hcaacbcs  of  the  wild  fig,  and  iiokling  them  over  tbe  fruit 


of  the  eultivated  fig,  which  afterwards  arrives  qui^Lly 
at  maturity.  These  two  processes  however  are  evwu- 
tially  different,  and  proves  that  Hemdotos  bad  no  dear 
idea  of  what  he  deeeribod.   The  fiisl  Is  a  real  instance  <  f 

ve^'otablc  impregnation,  as  the  wild  branches  of  the  dut* 
bear  the  male  flowers,  whilst  the  cultivated  trees  bear  oijy 
female  flowers.  In  the  last  instance  the  ra>i!.o  ..f  maiunnt; 
the  fruit  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  culuvnted  I'n^  v.  \\  uo: 
produce  its  fruit  in  perfection  unless  puncture!  by  »  l..  ;.e 
insect  called  *.e^ipi,  which  abounds  upon  the  wii<l  dg.  at.a 
the  bringingtbour  branches  together  ooannnicates  the  nm  rt 
from  the  one  to  tho  other.  Whatever  may  have  been  tii« 
suspicions  excited  in  the  minds  «f  Heiodotu*  and  other  an- 
tieni  writers  from  these  ikct^it  isvoivdcur  that  no  attempt 
was  made  to  identity  the  processes  of  fertnisation  in  |Wutii< 
and  animals,  and  to  regard  it  cquiill'.'  m  cicli  :i<  tbe  rf»tilt 
of  a  union  uf  sexes.  Amongst  mo<leui  'i'>  i  itcri  Cnalpmu* 
and  Zaluzianhky  scorn  to  bave  been  among  the  ««rlietl  to 

Kiat  out  the  f  ict  tbat  plants  with  female  Howent  did  not 
ar  firuit  unless  brought  into  contact  with  plants  bearing 
male  flowers.   Clusius  states^  in  a  work  published  as  cari* 
as  1611,  that  the  female  Uowen  of  Carica  Papaya  produced 
no  ftutt  without  the  male  flotpcn.  Sobsequently  to  these 
obserrera,  Sir  Thomas  Millington.  Grew,  and  Kay  suted  m 
a  very  distinct  manner,  in  their  writings,  tbe  functions  of  jbe 
>iaraens  an'!  pistils.  Camera  however,  a  physician  at  Num- 
buiR,  was  the  first  \\\\n  svrot^i  i'Xpres>ly  on  tin'  ix;>tii  ?t 
of  sexci  in  plants,  and  drew  the  cspetijl  atteiii  '.n  of  Ikj- 
j  l;iin!>ti  to  the  l\ict.    But  ^\h;itever  mi^ht  Lo  the  inlLicst 
ailaelied  to  this  subject  by  previous  i)otan>ts.  it  \ia>  luit  till 
the  time  of  the  great  Linnirus,  who  made  I'  e  -im  s  of  planii 
tho  foundation  of  bis  celebisted  artiRcial  svttcm.  tbat  theu 
existence  and  importance  were  generally  admitted  by 
seicntille  men.  It  baa  been  aeuaf  to  give  linnmua  the 
honour  of  tho  discovery  of  tho  existenee  of  sexes  in  ftlanis. 
i  hut  in  his  own  works  he  hai  given  the  credit  to  whom  i'. 
'  was  line,  and  his  great  reputation  would  gain  little  hj 
\  ascribing  tn  bin  this  bonour,  which  to  deerly  hdtonct  i« 

others. 

Although  tbe  doctrine  of  the  sexuality  of  plants  «a> 
generally  admitted  after  this  time,  it  has  yet  had  oecoMoual 
opponents  to  the  present  day,  but  the  arguments  linMgbt 
egainsi  it  are  too  weak  to  need  serious  rafutaiion. 

We  tball  ennmerate  liere  a  few  of  tbe  Ibele  oeevrrinK  m 
the  vegetable  kingdom  on  which  this  doctrine  rests.   It  baa 
been  mentioned  already  tbat  one  kind  of  date-tree  reQwim 
the  presence  of  another  in  order  to  produce  fruiL    If  *t 
examine  the  flowers  of  the  two  treei,  wc  shall  find  tbat  rtn. 
kind  possesses  pistils,  and  tliat  the  oilier  pu»se^-es  *i«tnrp», 
and  it  is  not  till  the  latter  come  in  contact  with  the  forn.*r 
tbat  seeds  are  formed  and  the  fruit  comes  to  perfecli 'ii. 
\  This  was  remarkably  exemplified  in  ^  year  I  sou.  m  l^wer 
j  Egypt,  when  the  Uussulmans,  being  at  war  with  the  Fivck^ 
1  were  unable  to  go  into  Om  woods  to  ebUin  the  wild  stanea^ 
j  bearinir  flowers,  and  the  eonseqnetteawaaa  total  Ihilafw  tls* 
I  year  of  the  date  crop.    Tlie  same  thing  occurs  with 
plants  which  have  their  pistils  on  one  plant  and  thu- 
stamens  on  another.    There  is  at  present  a  sperimen  of  tl.i 
Chinese  pitcher-plant  (.Vcpe^M'-'  ilixliHtit  imo  in  the  Edit 
burg  Botanic  Garden,  ^viih  piiiiUifurous  tlj«<-r>,  wh  '^ 
never  produced  any  seed  or  fruii  till  its  pistils  were  fimu^ln 
into  contact  with  the  stamens  of  a  specimen  tbat  watgiuwtn^ 
in  another  part  of  Scotland.   Monoeeious  plants,  ar  iboae 
which  hare  tboir  stomens  and  pistils  on  different  fkmvrt  k 
tbe  same  plant,  exemplify  the  same  tbin^.  If  we  take  a 
cucumber  plant,  which  is  monfecioos»  and  ettt  away  earN  is 
ilu'ir  }>r(>\ah  the  stamen  hearing  JloWen^  tbe  pistU*been'n( 
(louers  Will  pro<lucc  no  fiu.t. 

The  staiiifiis  and  the  pistils,  that  are  placed  in  diflerKi 
llowfis  in  the  dale  and  the  cucumber,  are  placed  tr-cotl*' 
in  the  same  flower  in  many  plants,  which  are  ihenc*?  r%'\ ; 
hermaphrodite.  If  wo  take  tho  flower  nf  one  of  these  pIsKX 
say  an  applc-hlossom.  and  cut  out  of  it  the  starotEna.  it  wH 
be  found  that  tbe  pistil,  instead  of  incieesiog  in  at«w  tti 
heromiiig  an  apple.  Will  die  away.  Another  proof  is  seen  ts 
what  are  railed  double  flowers.  Tn  lhei>e  flowers,  which  i-t 
Very  common  amongst  tbe  cultivated  species  of  plants,  tt» 
pet.ils  nre  incieiiM'il  in  iiuniber  and  ':r>  .Tt  the  (■xv^-".v  :.' 
tlic  atanieiis  :  tlie  ittunuii-,  tn  fart  beiiii;  iuetam<>rp.^<k>pi 
into  petaU.  In  ib(  <e  (Ihvhts  ilieyunu-  thing  uccurs  a»  S 
tho  stamens  had  been  cut  away;  the  pistd  is  not  to- 
tihsed.  and  Beitber  sooda  nor  Aniit  are  the  lesnlt  «t  itm 
I  growifa. 
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"By  the  prodttction  of  what  are  called  h)'bri<U  among 
plants,  the  fact  of  the  cxutcneo  of  sexes  is  still  more  satis- 
factorily proved.  It  ii  well  known  that  if  two  animals  of 
dilferant  speeiet  bre«d  together,  the  pnxluro  ia  a  tHird, 
irhich  it  like  neither  parent.  And  this  is  the  com  with 
plants.  If  the  Ktamcns  of  one  species  be  applied  to  tlie 
j'istil  uf  another  at  the  proper  period,  tbt;  socil  produced  on 
the  ripening  <>f  the  pistil  will  produce  a  ylml  with  iliu  chu.- 
ra  Il  l  s  if  tilt'  two  parent  plants  mixuu.  This  property  of 
producing  L^brids  is  much  more  common  among  plants  thoti 
animals,  and  frequently  occurs  in  the  wild  state.  It  will 
not  however  occur  between  all  »e«ies»  but  only  sach  a»  are 
TOiy  nearly  allied ;  and  h  wMoai  luraim  to  take  plaoe  at  all 
batwiwn  ditrerent  geneia. 

The  movementfl  of  the  itanent  and  piitila  at  the  period 
of  imprr((nation  an;  proofs  of  tlu-  iK'Cf-.stty  of  contact 
between  these  two  orgaiia.  In  many  hUact'ous  planti^  m 
^11(110  of  the  saxifrages,  and  in  the  parna^sio,  the  stamen:!, 
v  liii'li  are  placed  almost  at  right  angles  with  the  pistil  in 
ihc-  111  -t  staijo  of  their  growth,  rj-e  up  and  place  llicaisclves 
it)  imwcdiate  contact  with  the  piHtiL  In  the  geraniums  and 
the  kalmias  the  filaments  curve  down,  in  order  to  bring  the 
aummit  of  the  »tanien»  the  anther,  into  connection  with  the 
pifltil.  In  iome  cases  the  aanmit  of  the  putfl,  the  stigma, 
wbioh  la  the  part  on  which  the  influence  of  the  stamen  is 
exerted  flMfUEuVATinv],  is  carried  towards  the  stamen,  as 
in  the  )i.T>i>ioii-tiowoni,  the  ii'i^i-ll.i,  uml  the  c|)ilal)iums.  In 
other  instances  the  stigma  dilalc»  iii  a  fuinurkuhlc  iiiaiuicr, 
as  in  the  tulips  and  the  gratiola.  The  relative  position  also 
of  the  stamens  and  pistila  in  hermaphrodite  plants  is  such  as 
to  Mcure  the  influence  eftbaatanicn  on  the  pistil.  In  thoito 
oaaee  in  whteh  the  slaraena  ate  longer  than  the  pislil,  the 
flower  ia  alwajr*  upright ;  to  that  the  pollen,  which  ia  the 
iiirttliaing  agent  of  the  stamen  [Pollbn],  falls  directly 
upon  the  stigma.  On  the  contrary,  when  the  stylos  of  the 
pistil  .-iri'  longer  than  the  stamens,  the  flowers  droop;  to 
that  tlic  pollen,  when  tt  is  disrhnrged,  is  cfTeclually  curried 
1.1  the  .-iiyiua.  Th  s  ls  f.ecii  in  the  Campanulas  and  Fuchsia. 
Many  other  plants  exhibit  arrangements  of  this  nature  for 
the  uccomplishmcnt  of  the  same  purpose. 

Another  curious  set  of  arrangements  for  eSiaeting  of  the 
fertilisation  of  plants  are  those  which  sccorO  the  appli- 
ration  of  t  ho  pollen  to  the  atigma  in  a  perfect  state.  If  the 
£;rains  of  pollen  are  exposed  to  water  or  too  miKh  moisture, 
they  In:- 1,  ii.!  th.  ir  fecundating  power  is  lost.    Tins  is  the 
reason  uliy  lieavy  ruins  do  i-o  much  injiii  )  to  crops  in  Mos- 
som,  lis  tlu'V  break  the  arithr-r-casp ;  and  the  jiollen  heiug 
exp«)!«e(l  to  the  action  of  water,  it  cannot  fertilise  the  pi^lil, 
and  no  fruit  is  produced.    In  some  plants  there  is  no  pro- 
tection against  this  cause  of  sterility ;  but  in  others,  as  is 
well  known,  the  flowers  dose  previous  to  rain,  and  thu.s  the 
eibet  of  noistura  ia  picvsnted.   In  aquatie  dant%  there 
are  several  mesne  Ihr  proteeting  tho  pollen  fton-  the  in- 
tt  ieiic  e  of  the  water.    In  the  Zostera,  which  grows  at  the 
byt:oin  of  the  sea,  the  flowering  takes  placo  in  a  doubling 
of  the  leaf,  which  contains  a  certain  (pianlity  of  secreted 
air,  and  the  influence  of  the  water  is  thus  kejit  off.    In  many 
plants  that  crrow  at  the  hi)tIom>5  of  lakes  and  rivers,  llic 
tluwcr-stems  are  always  elevated  above  tho  surface  uf  the 
rater;  and  no  ftrtilization  of  tho  iiistil  lakes  place  unless 
the  flowoni  leach  the  air.    This  is  tlio  case  in  tho  white  and 
yellow  water-lily.  In  the  Myhophyllum.  Hippuris.  &c  The 
\jtricularia  possesses  a  complicated  apparatus.   It  remains 
fur  the  most  part  of  the  year  at  tho  bottoms  of  di(che«  and 
)>i>n'U  :  l>ul  at  the  s«'a^oii  of  tli)\veriiig  it  ascends  to  the  sur- 
face, and,  after  Ceilihzation  is  accompliilicd.  descends  again. 
Tins  i^  effected  hy  its  leaves  and  stem  beiiiLf  suj^plietl  uith 
u  iiutaber  uf  bwall  vesicles,  which,  when  the  plant  i!>  at  tho 
LoKurn  of  the  water,  are  filled  with  mucus,  which  by  its 
weitfht  keeps  tho  plant  in  its  position ;  but  as  the  season 
of  floweriof  approaehos,  these  vesicles  become  filled  with 
3ir :  the  plant  Dclog  thus  rendered  apceiflcally  Ugblcr  than 
the  water,  it  b  tom  up  by  tts  roots,  and  floats  to  tho  top. 
When  for;  '.;7iMon  is  cfiecled,  the  vesicles  again  fill  with 
roucu«;  iinii  the  plant  sinks  to  the  bifom,  and  matures  ils 
seeds  in  a  situatinii  fitted  for  their  future  germination. 

With  all  ihu  evidence,  proving  the  necessity  for  two  ticls 
of  organs  for  the  reproduction  of  the  species  of  plants,  it 
wtU  not  be  necessary  to  culec  into,  the  objections. toat  have 
been  rmtsed  i^inst  the  doctrine  of  the  i^xuality  of  plants. 
These  objoctioos  hara  been  generally  foundtid  upon  the  oc- 
caciooal  obsenratkm  of  the  Iket  that  aeadi  and  (hitt  batra  been 
undneetl  where  stamens  coold  tiol  btfo  bsoo  piaMDt;  but 
If.       No.  1335. 


it  might  m  wcU  b«  urj^cd  against  tlio  i>anie  theory  iu  an, 
maU,  that  in  some  species,  as  the  aphis,  reproduction  lakes 
pUoo  without  the  concurrence  of  two  individuals.  A  ques- 
tbn  bol(evor  of  some  interest  baa  been  recently  raised  by 
SMM  anunent  German  botanisia  aa  to  the  correctness  uf 
eollmg  the  stamens  the  male  and  the  pistils  ihe  female 

oru'ans.  Sclileideii.  who  has  ](aid  ^,'ieat  alii'iili  ai  (o  llie 
luicroscojnc  iiive--Ii^,'ation  of  \e^<':al)i(;  tissues,  luailiiuilis 
that  the  pollen  j;raiii  ia  thi' true  oMiIurn,  '  if  the  ovuluui,' 
ho  says  (Lindlcy's  Jnlrmiuclton  to  Botany,  p.  346),  '  be  un- 
derstood in  physiology  to  represent  that  material  foundation 
from  which  the  new  being  becomes  immediately  developed, 
and  if  we  term  that  portion  of  the  organism  in  which  this 
material  oMBncooement  i&  deposited  befine  it  becomes  de- 
veloped, the  female  organ ;  whilst  thst  part  which  rafts  into 
action  or  promotes  t!ie  dc\elopmcnt  of  the  j;crm  by  means 
of  Its  potential  cfl'ecis,  is  teimwl  the  Walu  organ,  it  is  evi- 
dent tliat  the  anther  of  the  plant  is  nothing  but  a  female 
ovarium,  and  each  grain  of  pollen  the  germ  of  a  new  indi- 
vidual. On  the  (fiher  hand,  the  eiubryo-sac  only  works  po- 
tentially, determining  the  organiiatiou  and  development  of 
the  material  ibundalion,and  for  this  naton  therefore  ought 
to  be  termed  a  mala  prineiplOi  were  we  not  to  oeowler.  per- 
haps mors  correctly  (without  embarrassing  ourselves  with 
lame  analogies  taken  from  the  animal  kingdom),  that  tho 
embryo-sac  merely  conveys  new  organizablu  fluids  by  means 
of  trnnsudatioti.  and  thus  only  serves  tho  office  of  nouruh- 
mcnt.'  Endlu  hci  aiul  some  ulher  botanists  maiiitaiu  simi- 
lar views. 

The  possession  of  sexes  by  Cryptogamic  plants  is  at  present 
only  matter  of  iniironaa.  The  satHtenco  of  female  organs 
in  roost  of  tho  orders  seems  tolonbly  clearly  made  out;  hut 
various  parts  have  had  the  Amction  of  the  male  oqnn  as- 
signed to  them.  Madi  light  may  b«  expected  to  bo  thrown 
on  ihis  department  of  botany  by  fUrthor  inquiry. 

Tho  structure  of  the  organs  oi'  the  sexes  is  explained 
under  the  articles  Anthkr,  Poi.i.kx,  St\mbn,  Stigma, 
SitmrLK,  SpoRANcifM,  and  Thkc\. 

SEXTANS  uho  Sextant),  a  (xinttelhition  which  Hevehus 
had  tho  singular  bad  taste  to  place  on  the  back  of  Ibe  Hydra 
and  at  the  feet  of  tho  Lion.  It  comes  directly  between  tba 
bright  Stan  •  Ijoonia  (R^gulusx  and  «  (or  Ciir)  Bjdrm. 
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SEXTANT.   Tho  history  of  the  sextant  was  iuvolred  in 
doubt  until  the  late  Professor  Rigaud  undortaofc  Io 
inrestigale  the  subject.    The  result  wdl  bo  found  in  iIm 

*  Nautical  Magazine.*  vol.  t„  p.  351,  and  No.  xxi.  The  fol* 
lowing  account  i>  a  biiefouthtje  of  his  iiKpiiry, 

The  early  modern  imvi^Mtors  nse.l  the  cr/>vr  sAf/T";  tins 
Was  afterwards  e\chali^'e<l  for  DaMs's  /lurk-.tln/f.  <:illi  d  by 
the  French  quartter  anglm*.  liooko  prupoticd  an  iii»liu- 
merit  for  the  purpose  of  taking  altitudes  at  sea,  which  is 
very  ingenious;  the  sun  was  seen  relteetcd  front  a  pl.inu 

Vol..  XXI.-2  T 
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glasc  vlnla  Uie  borison  «m  viawod  directif  .*  Hodke  dors 
not  seem  to  hav«  esteemed  hb  tiiTeotioa  m  highly  an  it 
deserved,  fbr  in  a  subsequent  lecture  on  astriinoni)'  mid  na- 

vi^'atioii.  in  i'/J  ),  hi-  m:ik.  -i  no  mention  uf  this  bul  df^rnbcs 
B  quiitlraiit  of  a  diSlorLMit  »>nsln!ft,>irr.  In  \u'Mi  Nowioii 
exhibited  an  iustrii[iKnl  to  th'j  Ru.al  Society,  whicii  )«  de- 
scribed as  'the  oUi  in^trurnt-iit  uK-n<ic-<l  of  mmc  faiillr>:' 
and  at  some  later  time  he  commuiiicaied  to  Dr.  IlalUry  a 
aeheme  for  an  in&tmment  which  was  pmUnbly  never  i^xc- 
CUtOila  but  of  which  a  droving  and  deicnpiiim  nuru  fuund 
among  Dr.  Haltoy's  paper*  after  bis  d«M(li  in  1742.  iP/ui. 
Tranf..  toI.  42,  p.  155.) 

The  dtile  (if  the  iMVuntijii  of  llaillcy's  (juudrant  was 
provrd,  nil  cxniiin.aliuii  b)  Uju  Koyal  .Soi-n'iy,  lo  have  been 
iMt  I. Iter        ;he  summer  of  1730.  A  ni>iice  of  ii«  a>  given 
ttt  a  ini.  cting  of  tiie  SocietVi  May  13,  17J1 ;  and  the  instru- 
ibitad  Hay  27.  Tbe  memokr  is  pubU«h«(^  vol.  37, 

p.  147. 

Atlbemeeting'of  thcSociety,MaY.'  .  D  IIa]lc^ezpraiKd 
■D  tmisiioa  lint  the  prinoi|)le  of  lladley'«  uew  iiMtnniMat 
bad  been  discovered  and  proposed  by  Newton,  and  d  warch 

\»as  made  into  the  minutes  of  the  Si>cicly  to  asc.  rt  iiu  llse 
fact.  The  only  notice  which  could  be  found  was  ihut  ah  cady 
mentioned,  viz.  in  lO'J'J,  and  this  was  clearly  an  improve- 
ment of  an  old  instrument,  and  not  the  proposal  of  one  i:ew 
in  principle.  Halley,  at  a  meeting  on  the  Ii  tii  nf  ihe  fo!- 
lowini(  December,  expreSMHl  himself  satisfied  thai  Uadley's 
inisiruiuent  was  much  diDerMlt  from  that  formerly  invented 
hf  Sir  laaae  Newton.  It  Memi  not  unlikelf  that  Ualley's 
Taeollections  were  of  tbe  inatniment  vbicb  Newton  Lad 
proposed  to  him,  and  tbe  deseription  of  wblcb  waa  found 
amuns:  his  papers  hut  that  bo  Lad  forgotten  the  manner  of 
tl'.v  i  D'.nntuaication,  and  crjufuimdi'd  the  lait>  r  iii-truinent 
v.th  '.h  it  which  NuWton  h-id  I'xhiUited  to  the  ICiiyul  Society. 
Tins  IS,  ur  rhink,  a  very  pr  ihable  laihire  m  the  memory  of 
a  man  of  seventy-six,  and  wlmt  many  younger  persons  ex- 
perience daily.  That  Halley  did  not  immedialeif  ttO  tba 
adTantoses  of  Newton's  latter  proposal  majp  appear  a  liCtla 
itrange,  bat  Halley'a  forte  etearlj  did  not  bo  in  meebanieBl 
construction  or  astronomical  observation. 

A  little  after  Iludlcy's  invention.  vi«.  about  October  or 
November,  17oO,Tlionin  r...!frey  of  Plislaililiiliiii.  a  j;la/iir 
l>y  trade,  proposed  and  liad  oxcciited  an  ius'.rumeui  which 
lie  c  '.'ilid  a  bow,  very  muLh  rest^nihhni;  Hadley's  earlier 
constrnctiiin.  This  was  described  tn  a  letter  to  Dr.  Halley 
from  Janus  L  igan,  Ewj.,  dated  '25th  May,  17.12.  Mr.  ha- 
can  had  put  off  writing  more  than  twelve  months  after  the 
Instrument  was  placed  in  his  hands,  and  this  neglect  threw 
some  doubt  on  the  onguuility  of  the  inventioo.  which  could 
only  be  satufkctorily  catabfished  by  additional  evidence. 
After  examination  the  Royal  Society  came  to  the  conclusion 
tliat  Godfrey's  discovery  was  aUo  original.  We  think  it  is 
clearly  proved  that  the  priority  is  due  tn  11a  llcy,  and  that 
there  is  no  pretence  fir  dmjlt^iti^  Cii)dfri'y's  origmality. 
Some  hasty  writers,  ad. ipt III i;  im  rL'  ht-arsav  fi.r  their  guide, 
have  attempted  to  give  the  subject  a  national  and  fMitriotic 
eolour,  which,  unpbilosophical  at  all  times,  is  a  simple  ab- 
surdity when  the  eunlending  parlies  arenas  in  this  instance, 
of  Ihe  same  race.  We  have  tntis  tried  to  give  a  hasty  sum- 
mary of  Profrasor  Rigaud's  statements  and  conclusions, 
which  we  entirely  adopt.  The  perusal  of  tbe  ori!4itial  me- 
moir-- \viil  t;ralify  the  lover  of  f.-\,i'-i  and  d.sci  iiiiiii  ii  re- 
search, ll.illuv*  second  construction,  winch  is  mcompa- 
rably  sui  on  u  to  b:s,  fu-st  and  to  Godfrey's  bow,  scarcely 
diflers  from  the  present  sextant. 

The  sextant  is  figured  and  described  in  almost  every 
Ixxik  of  iKivigation,  and  is  so  commonly  lo  be  met  with, 
that  we  blmll  be  very  brief.  A  i^  a  plane  glass,  called 
the  index  glass,  silvered  behind,  and  parpendieulor  to  the 
Ikce  of  the  inBtrunent  It  is  fixed  on  a  centte  perpendi- 
cular to  the  iiistrunient.  and  moves  with  the  ind'W  b-ir  AH, 
tho  end  of  wlmdi,  B,  slides  over  the  gra<luutcd  arc.  C  is  a 
phvue  glis>j,  the  loner  half  of  which,  next  the  instrument, 
is  silvk-red,  uud  tlie  upper  half  let'l  clear.  It  is  culled  the 
/<  '(  gUisa,  and  should  lie  parallel  lo  the  index-gloss 
wiiini  ihe  index  p<iints  to  0"  at  the  beginning  of  tho  ate. 
D  is  a  telescope  lor  viewing  tiie  objeetj.  ol)*crscd.  This 
should  b«  of  good  quality  and  with  an  itn  erling  oje-picce. 
2a  tbe  common  ciuadranis  there  is  merely  n  pluM  with  a  small 

*  TW»  Is  dvwriM  (■  HoukrV  ■  I\>it1.<iniuii>  Work,,'  p.  fioS,  sad  two- 
Vabt?  fr^Md  to  iIm  Koftl  SodatT  Is  lu  pnirtic*.  bttldra  ttm»  Ml-  ■ 
ubirrii  n  wvM iMm  INM  iwatwiMn  t*  mmmsim  iJm  Csdto  fmrla Uim 
CvaMtuduMl. 


bote  for  directfi^;  tbe  tigbt  Bt^ipoM  •  ray  of  liKbt  to  pr»> 
ceed  from  tho  eye.  It  will  proceed  in  iho  direction  of  tli«  tW»- 
.scopc.  and  if  It  ialU  un  the  upper  or  unsilvered  part  of  the 
borison-slass,  it  will  pass  fiirwasd  in  n  caatintted  ttmgbs 


Una  until  it  Ml*  npam  con*  exterior  objast.  Bat  if  ihm  nj 
Ms  upon  tbe  silvered  part  of  the  borisiw-flast.  it  wdl  be 

redectcd  to  tbe  index-glass  (the  horiton-glass  is  so  plac«(l 
as  to  OMlke  equal  angles  with  lines  from  the  eye  and  iihWx- 
glass).  and  aL;<uu  lelkctrd  iVutii  tho  index-gla-s.  oui  w ■  U 
(I.e.  from  the  ubaervtT),  until  it  meets  some  vxten>»l  ubjecl. 
Now  instead  of  suppi  -iuij  the  ra\;»  to  pass  fi-om  ibe  eve, 
suppose  them  to  come  from  external  objer(<^  to  the  eic>:  then 
there  will  be  two  images  presented  at  the  same  time,  one 
formed  by  tho  rays  which  pass  throucb  Uie  uusilvatad  part 
of  tbe  borison-glass.  and  another  foraad  by  tbe  ray*  «bi^ 
have  been  previeoslv  redacted  by  the  two  glasses ;  and  tt 
is  easily  shown  from  Ue  elementary  principles  of  opi  tcs.  thst 
v  liLii  two  objects  are  thus  appanntly  ^eLll  in  <oincidcncf. 
the  aiu;lc  which  they  sublend  at  the  p  >itit  i)rnns«iling  is  cx- 
Bi  :l>  ilouWo  the  an^h-  \i  Inch  i*  cutiUutii-d  bt  t\i  (•en  the  planer 
of  tho  index  and  honzou  gla«t>«is,  it  tii«»«>  bo  supposed  lo  \t» 
prolonge<l  until  they  meet.  Hence,  if  the  index  be  at  i 
when  t  lie  glasses  are  parallel,  and  if  the  an  be  divided  < 
Imir-degrees  which  are  numbered  and  subdivided  asi  _ 
degrees  the  arc  aetually  read  oO;  after  my  such  obscnutiraB 
OS  is  here  described,  will  measure  Iwiee  the  inclmaiion  b*. 
tween  the  }^;as*es  (for  (his  incliniilmn  is  c  vidcnUy  the  saree 
as  tho  angle  between  thu  parallel  jms  tion  ,  f  ihe  cidpx-glaw 
and  Its  new  posiiiiin  i.  luid,  m  (•..r.M'i|ii.-iii'f  ..I'lhe  dpiical  prm- 
( iple  above  mentioned,  this  will  be  the  ii  un  iu*i*»nr*i  of  tbm 
angle  between  the  objects  when  they  are  so  distant  Uiat  tba 
place  of  the  eye  and  the  intcr^cc(ion  of  the  rays  maybecen* 
sidered  to  be  the  same.  The  sextant  tharafoin  rainiiibas 
the  roeaas  of  measuring  the  angle  between  any  two  wdl' 
defined  objects,  in  whatever  direction  they  nay  be  fUmA 
(60  that  tbe  angle  does  not  cxreetl  I  AO"),  and  without  r«» 
quirintr  more  steoiltness  than  is  necessary  for  6«eint(  (he  ob- 
jects dihtiiiclly.  K  and  F  arc  s*  ts  nf  dark  glusses  of  variinc 
intensity,  which  may  be  turned  before  either  the  ludei  it 
horizon  glass  when  required;  G,  a  tangent  screw  for  givmc 
slow  motion  to  the  inlexbar ;  H,  the  reading  microscope  and 
reflector.  The  handle  below  is  visible  in  the  drawing.  an4 
there  is  a  !!crcw  behind  the  collar  of  the  telfseope  Ibr  SHVim 
an  up-and-down  motion  to  the  telescope,  which  altoii  itodi^ 
tanee  from  the  plana  of  tbe  instrument  withont  affsMiM  rta 
parallelism  thereto. 

The  adjustments  of  tlu^  s»  \tanl  may  he  divide^l  into  iWt^ 
which  more  properly  concLrntl  e  uiiiil  and  lli<»e  whicb  ^rr 
lo  be  attended  to  by  thf  uhMiver.    1',   h    id  i..-  •ll^^mcll• 
utitlcrstoiid  that  no  other  iiittiruiuent  n  quires  to  much 
and  skill  in  its  constiui  tioii  and  use  as  tlie  sextant.  Tbria 

are  scarcely  half  a  d.izen  makers  in  England,  and  

nut  double  (hat  uurobcr  in  all  Europi^  wbooiw  0t  to  1. 
out  a  sextant ;  and  thotagh  akilfol  iMtaiit  observers  are 
somewhat  Wore  plentiful,  they  are  still  exeeadinclv  m*. 
The  fabrio  of  tbe  sextant  should  ho  strung  and  light.  A 
blow  which  would  not  seriously  danwjjp  a  tl.cwbdet  or  r,f»-w. 
where  thr< f  ui  laorc  readings  cmis  :  i  .  ii,m-;>  «^ 
errors  which  arise  (root  such  injury,  wuuid  cuurely  ruin  ■ 
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sextant;  but  while  giving  strength,  tho  malier  must  he  on 

hiii  KUard  toa\oi(l  noij;lil.  Trur,:'.!;  m  itiil  S.miu^'-s  ilyiiWf- 
frame  ftextanl^  if  b  iiswhes  latluis  aiu  u  vcr)  gjLil  luodi-l, 
those  of  10  inches  uro  too  larg*;;  single-frame  sextants  tnay 
be  had  of  7.  G,  or  5  inches  radius.  All  thc»o  sizes  havo 
muy  have  tlio  same  teh*scope,  glosses,  and  shades.  Those 
wbidi  «o  have  hitherto  seen  seem  to  admit  gf  wme  im- 

rTanleat  in  their  scheme.  Mr.  DoUond  casts  his  lextiots 
SIM  f  i«OB  of  hmcA  metslt  wlikli  is  an  tmprovcmsnt,  and 
very  betutifat  irotruments  ihuf  are.  Tbe  limb  of  tbe  initra* 
mcnt  sliuLiIil  lir  pL'rfL'ctly  plaijc,  and  the  axis  on  which  the 
indc!(  glus>&  tuaii!  e.varily  i)Lr|icndicular  to  it  If  a  purchaser 
IS  Rulficiently  confident  vn  lus  osm  juilgiin  tit  lo  n  Sy  i>n  that, 
rather  than  on  the  reputation  ul'ihc  luuker,  hu  ahuUtd  release 
the  clamp,  observe  whether  tho  index-bar  moves  easily  and 
wtthniit  shake  along  tho  whole  arc.  and  aUo  whether  the  ver- 
iiiur  %cums  to  press  equally  in  v^-^'v  position.  The  tele^eopi.- 
should  be  of  tlw  best  quaUly,  witb  a  lugs  apertitn  aud  of 
as  short  a  focal  lenieth  sa  theao  eonditions  pectoit.  It  should 
show  the  edge  of  the  sun  and  moon  quite  sharp  and  distinct 
With  the  highest  powers  employed.  TIm>  index-Kla^is  is 
generally  iliu  most  faulty  member  of  a  comiiiLMi  >e\Uinl; 
the  fu(*e«  art'  iMt  ^  aiailel,  and  consequently  \\\wa  ruys  lull 
very  obliqnl>  upon  ii  (m  \vii;ih  oasc  iluj^e  tcllected  from 
tho  front  suriuce  are  nearly  as  copious  as  those  from  the 
silvotcd  back),  there  are  two  faint  and  separated  ima<;es  seen 
instead  of  one  bright  one.  The  artist  tries  his  index-glasses 
by  the  following  test :  The  sun  iai  viewed  with  a  high  power 
anervffy  oblique  reflectioa  firom  tlis  index-glass,  and  those 
glsMSS  only  are  retained  hi  irhieb  the  image  is  single  and 
sharp.  TliL' rejected  glasses  find  ibc  ir  \iuy  to  tlit- second-rate 
makers.  Tho  horizon-glass.  wh;i  li  it  smalk-r  uii<!  on  which 
the  rays  fall  at  a  larger  ani;lu,  duos  nui,  if  uupL'rfL'ct,  allVct 
the  images  so  much,  but  it  too  should  be  examined.  Tlie 
sliailes  or  dark  glasses,  which  are  either  interposed  between 
tbe  glasses  orplsced  be&co  tbe  horizon-glaas*  are  next  to  he 
eiarained.  Toe  two  images  of  the  sua  are  hioagbt  into 
proper  contact,  after  applying  tbe  highest  pow«r  to  tbe  tele- 
scope and  putting  the  proper  dark  gla-u  on  tho  eye  end. 
Oiii-  of  llio  ligliifsi  sliuili.'s  IS  tlit'll  inlerii<j>L'il  between  iho 
infli'\  and  hoiizoii  t^iuiso,  and  if  iIil-  cuiituci  is  slij^hfly 
(iL>iuil)fil.  ilii-s  shows  ihf  luriii  of  ilu-  shade  to  be  prism, (1r-. 
I  he  shade  is  turned  ta  Us  cell  until  the  eflecl  is  perpen- 
dicular to  the  plane  of  the  sextant.  The  <:ori'C8pun(linir 
fthsda  before  tho  horison-glass  is  now  interposed  and  tried 
as  tbe  former  one,  and  lliroed  round  exactly  as  before, 
until  its  el&sct  is  aUo  perpendieular.  to  Uw  plane  of  the 
instrunnent.  Leaving  this  latter  shade  untouched,  and 
liliu'j;  tliu  uc'M  ibik  sluido  in  jihuo  uf  lliat  Pr^t  fin- 
pio)  cd ,  ihc  pruccas  13  ai^iim  iL'(jf;ili;iJ.  vvit li  tiiii  f.itiii.iii,  ili.it 
the  crim,  if  any,  caused  by  tho  prismatu  form  dt  ilu-  kisi 
shade,  is  to  be  made  exactly  contrary  to  tiial  of  ttie  first 
shade,  as  well  as  pi^rpondicular  lo  the  plane  of  the  <i«xtunl. 
In  this  way,  changing  when  necessary  tite  dark  ghii-i  at  the 
eye  end  of  the  tele»copi-,  all  the  ilai  k  hliu  ka  iire  carefully 
exAmtOied  and  set  right*  and  it  need  out  be  said  that  those 
which  are  very  prisnatie  or  whieh  affeet  the  sharpness  of 
tlif  iuia.ri-'s  .uc  lo  bo  rejected.  The  index-glass  is  now  to 
bt!  sri  ai  li^lii  annles  to  the  plane  of  the  in»tnimcnL  Thin 
is  doiu-  liy  liiakiiiL:  ^<•ry  (i'iil;i|iu  Is  iii  llic  wiu'ti 
the*  ol^eof  ihc  liiubur  Uie  tii\ Kicd arc nctJii  by  icUtitiiou  vtill 
ftirm  an  uninterrupted  con(inuatiuii  tu  that  ficeii  directly,  if 
tlio  glass  is  perpondioulor ;  ii:hurwi<se  the  arc  WiU  appear 
broken  where  tbe  direct  and  retleeied  iniagea  meet;  by 
toucliius  tbe  screws  seen  in  tbe  Aicure,  this  error  may  be 
eorreeted.  Repeating  tho  olweraiidn  at  different  parts 
of  the  limb,  will  show  wlielber  tbe  axis  has  been  set  at 
right  angles  lo  the  limb.  The  horizon-gla^'i  is  la  be  made 
p:»r.ilU  1  U>  llu-  iiii!f\-i;l:i>s  1j\  l.rinj^.h^;  llnj  luo  iiiiages  of  the 
sun  I"  i  viiiH-idc.  wlii'ii.  ;f  lln'ti-  IS  any  laieial  uvirrlapping,  ii 
may  bo  n  iiudicil  Ijy  liiiniti:;  a  sirow  (nhowil  ill  tiit-  ii^urf) 
which  is  iu  the  tuounting  of  the  liurizon-glass.  Tlie  index 
•rror,  as  U  is  called,  is  of  no  importance  whatever,  though 
BMoy  obisn'ors  are  afraid  that  when  Uq|e  il  vitiates  the 
obMrvatjon.  This  is  an  idle  prejudice,  but  cue  which  the 
maker  is  compelled  to  respect.  Having  ascertained  the 
diameter  of  the  sun  by  measuring  it  forwards  and  back- 
V.  ,.rd-.  Ill'  s^-ts  the  index  to  iiu-  pri'iu-r  aiinle  uiul  then 
flies  away  u  uf  <i:ii.-  uf  tlie  puis  .i^;aiiisl  wliK-h  the  iiidex- 

(jlass  is  prcjfsed,  u.ilil  lie  brint^s  the  imat'es  iie.irlv  lut  )  euii- 
tiicC.  CJuiitacis  should  now  be  fumed,  tiist  by  turning  ilie 
taiigeut-screw  so  as  to  separate  tbe  images,  and  then  by 
bariuj(tug  them  together.   If  tbe  t«»diu|{s  do  net  Siceey  ^ 


the  centre  moves  too  stitlly  or  the  !ndox-bar  is  too  weak. 

Finally,  tlio  telescope  is  to  be  set  p.-u-allel  uilh  iho  plane 
of  the  iiisirument.  There  arc  two  parallel  \vin>  in  the 
fueiis  of  the  [elescoiie,  which  arc  to  he  placed  f  ai  ille',  to  tbe 
iti»truiuciit,  and  then  as  large  an  angle  as  pussible  is  to 
be  taken  between  two  distinct  objcet.s,  making  the  contact 
exactly  in  the  middle  of  tho  wire».  The  contact  must  now 
be  examined  w  hen  the  objects  are  first  at  one  side  and  tboa 
at  the  other  of  the  field  of  view.  If  they  separate  equally 
when  at  equal  distances  from  Ihe  centre,  the  position  of  the 
teleaco))e  is  correct ;  if  not,  there  are  adjusting  screws  in  the 
collar  which  carries  the  telescope  by  which  this  error  may 
be  corrected.  For  some  of  these  latter  adjust m.-iils  me- 
chanical means  may  be  and  sometimes  mu  appUcd.  Tiie 
instrument  should  hL>ise\t:r  comply  with  the  foregoing  testa, 
vlnt  h  any  one  eau  try  who  imderstauds  the  use  of  the  in 
stnunent, 

We  will  noirstippoM  aa  observwr  equipped  with  such  » 
sextant,  who  wishes  to  make  the  best  use  of  it.  Before 

taking  a  series  of  observations,  tho  index  error  should  bo 
ascertained.  The  telescope  is  fixed  and  set  to  focus,  and  the 
paralU  l  wires  placed  l  aialK  l  with  the  plane  of  the  in- 
slruuicnl.  if  the  sun  is  \isiblc,  a  dark  ^lass  for  the  eye- 
end  of  tho  lelesciipc  is  selected,  wh.L'ii  shows  him  clearly, 
but  without  distressing  tho  eye,  and  the  direct  and  retleeied 
images  are  made  equally  bright  by  muring  tho  acytistiog 
screw,  which  niisee  or  depresses  tlie  telescope.  The  con- 
taet  is  first  made,  bringing  the  reflected  imsge  apparently 
below  tho  image  seen  directly,  and  the  angle  is  read  off  on 
the  supplemental  or  back  arc :  suppose  this  reading  to  bo 
33',  whiL'h  rviiisider  positive  or  -\- .  U  heil  liialve  the  rolitact 
again  With  the  retleeied  image  appiaicutly  ahovc  lliat  seen 
directly  (the  rellectcd  image  is  that  >sliieh  moves  mi  ni(i\  ,ag 
the  index),  aud  read  off  again:  suppose  this  is  32'.  whica 
call  — .  It  is  evident  that  at  the  middle  position  tho  two 
images  ooiDcide^  and  tlie  index  and  horizon-glass  are  pa- 
rallel ;  that  is,  the  reading  on  the  buck  arc  is  3u"  when  tho 
glasses  are  parallel.  Hence  3U"  must  bo  added  to  every 
other  reading  to  give  the  true  angle.  If  the  algebraical 
si^iis  ari.-  used,  the  rule  is  very  simph- :  Add  the  two  read- 
ings to;.'!  thi-r  and  halve  the  result;  this  with  its  ;/ry  tr  si^ti 
1^.  ihe  )//(/,.■, r  f-.ni  r'i  -n  to  he  applied  to  all  o'user^  ati.iiis. 
ii  the  .suu  is  hot  visible,  Uie  moun  may  be  used  lu  the  saino 
way.  If  neither  is  to  be  seen,  then  bring  the  two  images  of 
a  bright  star,  or  tiie  sea  horuon,  or  any  dntaui  well  deUued 
object  into  eunUlct,  and  the  reading,  if  on  the  back  arc,  it 

to  be  added,  if  oA  the  Surwaid  arc^  is  to  be  siditraetcd  front 
all  other  observationR.  Tlie  ann  U  always  to  be  prelbrred 

\*lieii  v.sible,  and  the  uli-rrvation  is  to  Lo  i'e|'.eatrd  luTore 
or  .itler  uhnersaliuii.  If  the  itaUeies  uvi  rlap  hiierally,  t.i'.  if 
tho  liorizon-glass  is  noi  jiaiallel  to  the  inile\-i;las-,  tin-  must 
be  [iieviously  adjusted.  The  next  caution  is  with  renpect  to 
dark  glasses.  When  it  is  po^iblc  (as  in  observing  altitudes 
of  tbe  sun  at  land  iu  a  mercurial  horizon,  &c.)  to  make  the 
observation  with  a  single  dark  ulass  on  tlie  eye-end  of  the 
toleseope,  wilbont  uaing  any  shade,  this  should  always  be 
done,  for  ihe  error  of  this  dark  glass  does  not  affect  tbe  eon- 
tact  at  all.  and  the  distortion  caused  by  it  is  not  magnified, 
whereas  any  fault  in  the  dark  shade  between  the  index  and 
horiz  <n  i;::isM  »  produces  uetual  eiior  in  the  observation,  an 
the  di»toruuii  is  magnihed  i.ub»v<jauiuly  by  the  telescope. 
The  images  are  to  tie  brought  tu  equal  brightness  by  tho 
screw  which  raises  or  depresses  the  collar  carrying  the  tele- 
scope, and  tliat  wnhoontidorable  nicety.  In  observing  distan- 
ces uf  the  sun  and  moon,  or  altitudes  of  tbe  sun  at  sea.  dark 
shades  are  necessary.  The  fainter  object  is  to  be  observed 
directly,  and  a  proper  shade  interposed  between  tbe  index 
and  horizon  glasses  tu  reduce  the  two  objects  to  something 
like  the  satne  bnghlnc-s--.  The  final  ei iiiuli/ati'.jii  is  to  1>a 
eliectcil  by  the  up-and-do«u  utoiion  ol  tho  teU's'  ojie.  The 
ai  curacy  of  the  observation  depends  a  uood  deal  upon  Ihe 
nicety  with  which  this  equal  toning  of  the  two  images  is 
effected;  with  a  little  experience  this  is  readily  learned. 
From  the  construetion  of  the  sextant  the  faiut  object  is 
easily  vie  wed  dii'raef^r  when  the  brighter  object  is  either  above 
or  on  tbe  right  hand  of  the  Jkinter,  but  not  so  if  the  brtgbt 
object  ia  to  tho  left  of  the  Ihinier.  when  the  handle  side  of 
the  instrument  is  uppormost.  For  these  observ at,' ms.  the 
instrument  should  have  a  second  handle,  vhu  U  may  ho  aj>- 
piied  when  wanted;  pcrluiis  >»heii  the  disi,iiice between  the 
moon  and  a  bright  star  or  planet  is  to  be  ob-iervcd,  there 
may  be  no  difiiculty  in  viewing  the  moon  directly,  after 
nlaoiog  a  dark  shade  before  the  borixoo-glass.  tiiough  the 
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irhieh  ontcn  ibe  eys  wilbout  iNMing  tlmwiglh  the  telc- 
•eo|)6  mu«t  deaden  the  ratios  eoniiderably.  A  bltrkcned 
etrd  »cre«ii  slipped  over  the  tube  of  the  teleaoope  would 

)>roba1)1y  l>e  found  useful  in  this  case,  and  abpoiutciy  nccM- 
iiai  V  if  the  sun  were  obscrvdl  ilircctly.  Tlii^  latter  oliserva- 
lion  camiot,  we  conceive,  be  sau^lacionly  inaili' m  any  case. 
When  the  sextant  is  IwM  in  ihe  liaiul,  ii  slioiild  imt  be 
£ra»ped  tightly,  as  this  causes  trcinor.  The  liaudle  should 
be  flttod  to  the  obierter**  hand.  Tberc  is  scarcely  ever 
bold  enough  given.  When  ol^rving  an  altitude  at  sea, 
tliere  n  a  little  diffieoUy  in  bringing  down  the  object  to  the 

SDtnt  of  the  horizon  immediately  under  it.  Hutaslheahartcsl 
istance  is  the  true  distance,  by  runniui;  alung  the  horilon 
and  ki-epin^'  the  otij.-rt  in  the  field,  the  diref  n  ,ii  in  which 
the  object  should  be  obiies\.  !  is  easily  f  iund,  and  the  con- 
tact made  there.  In  observiti';  lutuu  distances  the  great 
art  is  to  turn  the  instrument  round  the  line  of  sight  exactly 
as  if  the  telescope  were  un  axis  of  rotation.  The  index  is 
•et  to  the  approximate  distance,  and  the  fainter  object 
vievred  directly;  when  the  plane  uf  the  instrument  passes 
thiowb  both  4^>iect«,  tbe  blighter  will  eome  into  the  field, 
and  the  contact » to  be  made  by  the  tan^nt-MWW,  or  nearly 
so.  Wr  tliink  it  is  better  i:i  ;ill  rjises  where  the  ant^lc  be- 
tween I  lie  uiijccti  IS  iiuTL  a^iui;  or  decreasing;,  to  ninke  Iho 
contact  open  or  elti^e.  an'l  then  trv  to  seizi'  i  n  llie  inoiiieut 
when  till'  cotitaci  is  perfect,  or  the  two  uuiuieala  uhcii  the 
contaet  l)L'f;iiis  and  wlicn  you  conceive  it  to  end.  Tlic  mean 
Will  probably  be  near  the  truth.  All  conlactn  must  be  made 
scrupulously  in  the  centre  between  the  two  jtarallel  wires. 
When  the  a'nglo  is  large,  inattention  to  this  point  will  caaao 
eonsidenble  errar. 

On  shipboard,  the  obierraiions.  except  those  of  lunar  dis- 
tance, are  necessarily  rnde  and  imperfect,  the  sea  horizon  is 
Ci  uerally  ill  ilefiiied  and  badly  -een,  ilie  dip  i^  somewhat 
tiiirert  iiti.  arid  ;is  the  sin'^Ui  rvltitiide  is  uhseiAed,  all  the 
error  t.iinuiitti-  l  l«-ri>  ui'.iii  tlio  tliial  atii;!e.  The  iieeiinev 
of  obsertaliaii  is  however  cfnial  In  the  wants  of  i^  n  ii  iii 
in  onlinary  circuniKlances.  (A  dip  ccc/cr  might  lie  n  >  tul 
where  more  than  usual  accuracy  i«  ie<|uired.)  On  laud,  where 
the  altitudes  are  taken  from  a  mereonal  luiriion,nnd  tbe  sex* 
taut  fixed  on  a  stand,  the  obeorvation  is  capable  of  great 
aoenracy,  and  doet  not  require  mneh  skill  or  delicacy  in  mere 
handling.  There  is  i>ne  peculiar  atlvantagc  in  sextant  <il>- 
Servaliuns,  that  \\\icu  the  iiiereury  i*  (iniet  enough  lu  relleet 
a  well  deli  lied  inia^e,  there  is  iiu  need  id"  any  further  ale.iiii- 
nessnr  uf  a  seeonu  ubserver,  tine  of  which  cuiuiili.tiis  i«  ab- 
solutely lu-eevsary  in  every  oilier  instrument  in  common 
use  whieh  ts  adjusted  by  a  plumb-line  or  level.  We  think 
the  capabilities  of  the  sextant  as  a  geographical  iiutrumcnt 
have  not  been  generally  appreciated  by  Engliah  tiavellers; 
certain  it  is  that  few  nave  lued  it  With  all  tbe  profit  they 
uiieht  have  done. 

'the  niereurial  horizon  is  a  shallow  reetanjulnr  wooden 
rir  iinn  tri)Ui;Ii.  into  which  a  small  quantity  uf  iiierenrv  is 
ixjiir-.l.  If  there  jH  any  wind,  thetion-h  must  be  covert  il 
with,  a  penlhoii-e,  the  slopin;»  sides  of  \\ hicli  are  i^lazed  \Mih 
pl.Uk-:i  uf  |;la>>s  ground  very  liat  and  true.  Any  ubjecl  seen 
in  the  mercury  ap)>ears  to  be  just  as  much  bciow  the  hori- 
mnlal  plane  ns  it  is  really  above  it;  hence  if  the  angle  be- 
tween any  heavenly  body  and  its  reflection  be  measured,  tliis 
angle  is  just  twice  the  actual  altitude  of  the  body  at  that 
time  above  the  botiioti  of  the  place.  Suppose  tbe  allftiide 
of  the  sun  is  to  be  observe<l  in  order  to  determine  the  time: 
Tlie  trough  is  pl.ired  with  its  largest  dimension  towards  the 
sun,  and  the  roof  so  that  the  sides  cast  no  ■-h  idow,  the  pro- 
|i«,r  dark  glass  i*  afrited  lo  the  telescope,  the  images  brought 
to  equal  brighine-,s,  the  index  error  ascertained,  and  the 
telescope  is  then  directed  to  the  imago  of  the  sun  in  the 
mweury.  Holding  the  platie  of  the  sextant  vertical,  and 
moving' the  index  forward  gradually,  tho  image  of  theaun 
velieeiwl  by  tho  index-gtaae  will  appear  to  enter  the  field 
Arom  below.  If  the  sun  bo  rising,  the  index  should  be  car- 
ried furwarrl  until  the  two  images,  having  crossed,  are  clear 
of  each  r.th  r,  and  then  tlic  index  is  clamped.  The  two 
jma'^e*  will  gradually  rl<K«.  and  the  exact  roomeni  liv  the 
eh..Mioroeler  ts  lobe  tinted  when  the  c:  tilnct  1;iKe>  pl.iee.  If 
the  sun  is  risin";  with  tolerable  rapidity,  the  contact  of  Ihe 
up])cr  limb.  i.*.  the  separation  of  the  two  images,  should  be 
noted,  exactly  as  before,  wuhont  touching  the  damp.  The 
index  if  than  read  ^fT ;  u  may  then  be  mit  foniMda,  and  the 
ebservalion  wpealed.  If  the  interval  between  tbe  eontncis 
«f  tbe  lower  and  upper  timb  la  found  to  be  in  both  cases 
iteaity  U)taame»  tbe  obearver  may  U  wItsOad  that  h$  baa 


committed  no  groat  errar  in  noting  tbe  morocnUof  eootwct. 
Where  the  greatest  aeeuney  is  required.it  ia  naual  to  tut 
the  index  to  a  whole  number  of  dagtwlbr  tbe  Bi«t  pair  of 
observations,  and  to  put  It  forwnd  l*S(»'or2*flsr  the  second 

p:iir,  and  so  on  till  the  observer  is  satisfl -J  or  «earie«l;  and 
then  in  ll»e  afsurinxin  to  >et  tu  the  ln^ln  si  rta.ling  for  thr 
first  pair,  and  so  oti  (/urfitpardt  till  v.mi  arrive  at  the  first 
reading.     Collecting  the  corresponding  pairs,  you  li«»c 
an  approximate  time  for  apparent  noon,  which,  after  beini; 
corrected  bv  the  e^mtitm  to  eqmi  attiiudt*  (ot  the  change  of 
the  sun's  dedination,  gives  tbe  lime  of  appartnt  nuon  try 
the  chronometer;  and  this,  when  eorraeted  a  aecood  time 
by  the  equation  qf  time  taken  and  interpolated  from  the 
•  Nauiicul  Alr.iaiiar,'  ;^ives  the  timcof  fn«wi  noofi  by  the  chro- 
nouieier,  and  cuiisenueiilly  the  error  of  the  chroni>mefer 
on  mean  time  at  the  place.    If  the  altitudes  are  very  low. 
and  the  barometer  and  thermometer  have  changed  con»ider- 
nbly  between  the  observations,  a  corrc^pondiHjj;  cornvlK>n 
must  be  applied,  but  in  most  cases  this  is  nut  re  jnt^iie.  Tbe 
time  may  in  this  way  be  generally  got  as  at  euiaiely  as  tbe 

chronomotar  will  ka^  it  during  the  intenwL  When  ebser^ 
vations  of  the  aan  ara  made  nir  the  latitude,  the  altilodes 

should  be  taken  continuously  for  several  minutes  bef  ire 
and  after  apparent  mwn,  observing  tho  upper  ond  lower  hmU 
alternate!)  ,  or  at  lea^t  an  equal  number  of  each  :  thus  get- 
ting n  1  of  the  sun  s  semidiameter,  besides  bringing  m>:r>> 
div.sions  into  play.  It  is  not  easy  to  give  a  definite  rule  fL.r 
the  extent  of  these  observations  on  each  side  noon ;  but 
when  the  time  ia  known,  and  the  altitude  of  the  sun  not 

Sreat,  we  have  never  scrupled  to  go  aa  6r  as  the  7bMf#  tjf 
edueHon,  is.  a  good  half  hoar  on  oaeb  side  the  meridian.  It 
is  of  great  importance  however,  when  the  observations  aro 
pu.shed  so  far,  that  the  number  of  obserraliatis  on  earli 
side,  and  the  times  at  whiih  they  are  taken,  •h  n:ll  ncailv 
corrcsponil.  If  this  |ireeaiition  be-  observed,  a  eili^hi  »,iror  in 
the  r.etu;il  time  of  iMoti  "loo*  not  matter.  When  time  i« 
determined  by  absolute  altitudes,  the  roof  of  the  raervunal 
horizon  should  be  reversed  afler  half  the  obscnatKms,  and 
the  same  precaution  aliould  be  adopted  when  obacivatioiia 
.are made  nr  the  latitude.  Fur  equal  altitudes  it  ia  necsssary 
to  keep  tbe  aame  |^ition  of  the  roof  in  both  cases. 

Tn  tlie  obten'ations  already  described,  and  fur  lunar  diit- 
laiii  ei,  a  stiiiul  for  the  sextant  will  indeed  add  greatly  to  the 
aetui.iey  uf  the  i>bservation«,  but  is  not  absolutely  ncre*- 
sary  for  a  |ii.u  tised  <il)server;  mi  far  iia  our  own  e\p<  r  «ner 
has  gone,  good  observations  uf  the  stars  can  scarcely  tie 
made  without  a  stand.  Uy  lying  on  tho  ground,  an«l  resting 
the  edge  of  the  sextant  on  a  book  or  some  convenient  mj» 
port,  the  observation  may  undoubtedly  be  made;  bot  tt 
moat  situations  and  in  many  elimatea  t6i«  would  expose  the 
observer  to  mora  inconvenience  and  risk  than  he  ean  pro- 
dently  encounter.  With  a  stond.  and  a  !iltle  e\Ne;  ;i  -,.  e  n 
setting  it  up,  the  observation  of  a  st  ir  is  juit  a>  uiat^ 
y  that  of  tlie  sun.  The  time  is  noted  when  thi-  iinagos  form 
a  fif;nre  liUe  this  pniallel  to  the  h.'irt.Trjn  ;  and  itar*  of 
the  third  u:a;^nitu(!e,  or  ewii  1  iwer,  are  (jiiite  bright  enough 
for  the  purpose.  \Ve  have  observed  Polaris  very  tolerably 
with  a  -snuff-box  sextant  when  ihe  instrument  rested  OB  a 
book ;  tbe  telescope,  though  of  extra  aiie  Jbr  tbe  lastra- 
ment,  was  of  much  smaller  apertura  than  these  attar  bed  to 
Otdinary  sextants.  It  is  rather  steadiness  which  is  r»>;iu;red 
for  these  observations  than  light.  Equal  altitudes  of  the 
same  -lar  ^ ive  tho  ni'niient  of  ils  meridian  pa^&ai^e  bv  tl-,? 
chionouitter  \vi:li  nil  cniputotion ;  and  as  this  is  the  R..\. 
of  tho  star,  tiie  error  of  the  chrnnomeler,  if  it  Iw  sidcif  iL 
is  obtained  at  once;  if  >l  should  be  a  solar  chrm  tr^e.'er. 
tho  computation  is  very  easy,  i.*.  merely  coinjiuti  th-s 
mean  solar  liroe  of  tho  star's  trannit  of  that  day  from  the 
R.A.  of  the  star  and  the  lons^itude  of  the  place.  Tlw  eooH 
pulation  of  ctnOKHtiHenc/mri  altitudes  of  a  star  for  tbe  bti> 
tudeis  rendered  mora  simple  by  using  a  jiidercat  rhrunoft>r~ 
ter.  for  the  hour  ongles  ob'^ervnl  wnh  il.e  '  dar  chronorncur 
must  bo  retluced  lo  sidori-al  tune  l  i  foie  tiiLinj:;  out  the  r^'. 
rertn'iis  t>>  the  meridian  fiotn  the  Ta' le>  .  [  }(,  [v.r\...  \  , 
Theie  are  certain  faults  either  usual  or  ineviiable  m  'h» 
I  se\i:uit,  which  are  now  to  be  pointed  out.  and  the  inoile 
t'liminaling  their  effeol  from  the  final  result.  KirO,  tb« 
determination  of  index  correction  is  always  somewhat  errtw 
naoua,  and  thia  enw  runs  thmugh  all  tbe  absolute  ob^^  r  vi. 
tions,  and  aSleeta  the  mean  with  iU  whole  ammmr.  A  a  n. 
if  the  telescope  ht?  not  parallel  to  thn  | '  n  •  t'  '  c  iii>tnj- 
ment,or  if  the  conlact  be  not  made  exactly  nmiwav  iKiwc^n 
tlM  wims  tbe  uigle  raad  off  ia  too  ktiff^L,  tod  cseecda  tli« 
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truo  sngle,  and  Uioiv  i*  no  principlo  of  eomponration ; 
tlin  olau  of  eTTon  1i»s  ilwayit  the  name  sign.  FtnBlly,  as 
scxUnU  art-  nuw  iliviilnl.  iIil-r'  is  no  i  <.TUiiily  that  Ihe  axis 
Iff  llic  itxlcx  L.  exa'-tly  cnn  fiano  wi'.li  the  divided  arc.  It 
i>  dillicull  to  say  wnhiii  what  ImiiU  this  eirnr  i>  confined, 
but  MP  iliiiik  it  nniounts  iiut  unfrcquentiy  to  lo",  15", 
cr  even  Cu"  ni  the  ti>ia:  ;:;c  •  This  is  not  However  propor- 
luitial  to  the  are.  tbuuuli  it  is  generally  smaller  in  the 
staallerares.  H«nce  if  raitetTcci  of  cxccntricity  lie  the  same 
itay  w  iIm  otfaef  man.  sa  ii  easily  nay,  the  moit  careful 
uhserver  wilt  mak*  a  eotutd«cab1e  miaiake  in  taeuuring  a 
lari;e  angle-  If  wo  further  suppusc  t\\\!  criLrof  the  lunar 
tables  to  be  in  the  same  direction  iiliu  best  tnoridian 
»t)'*ervations  show  that  she  is  not  unfrequcntly  from  lo"to 
I  j"  out  of  her  tabular  place),  it  will  be  seen  that  the  longi- 
tude, dutornuucd  as  it  ^lonerally  is  by  distances  between  the 
muiin  and  sun,  or  the  moon  and  a  fi'i^te  star,  may  differ 
much  more  fruiu  tliA  truth  than  lunar  obiervan  uaoatty 
iliink  p«Msibltt.t  . 

Mat*  insifumentat  error  is  got  rid  of  by  eombininf;  ibose 
aliMrvalions  which  they  nflect  in  C(jiitrary  uavs.  Tlnis  in 
equal  a1t!tu«1c9,  \hc Jhrd  error*,  such  as  index  error,  e\ce:i 
lurity,  1(1(1  iii\  i-,io:i,  iiii'hti:itimM)f  the  !;la4scs  ur  ti'lcsc.ipv, 
lusf  <  Tiir  iry  i  ttf -ts  tn\  tiie  morning  and  afternoon  sight*, 
ail  1  ill-  ivt  i.i-  11)  vduvi  on  the  mean.  Making  the  contacts 
out  (if  fho  middle  of  the  wires  i*  a  casual  error,  and  just  as 
iskiily  to  lia|>)>en  in  the  morning  as  in  the  evening  observa- 
tions; so  that  at  tba  angles  are  the  same  in  both  caset, 
errata  of  tbU  kind  will  have  pratty  much  the  same  mfluenee 
on  the  mean  of  several  pairs.  Hence  the  great  excellenco 
of  the  metltod  of  equal  altitudes  for  determining  the  time, 
so  r.ir  iiiNtt  uiiii  Mi.il  (.ri-jr  is  concerned:  it  is  an  luldi- 
tnHial  .uUaii'.a;;''  tliai  liu  error  in  the  suiip'.'^il  lutiiurlo  t» 
a\*o  wiiiiout  se!;-:!.ij  iiitluence.  Attain,  if  imic  is  ilc'lured 
ly  ab-<duto  allitudes  ot  a  star  risin;.^  in  the  east,  the  result 
Mill  bo  nir.'cted  one  way  by  the  errors  above  describcil ; 
it  a  aceond  star  be  observed  at  nearly  the  same  altitude 
■ettinsin  the  we»i.  the  altitude  will  bealTeeteil  to  the  same 
amount;  and  if  the  stars  have  declinations  which  do  not 
Widely  differ,  the  result  deduced  from  the  second  star  will  \ 
be  alfccted  lo  ihe  same  c\t<  lit,  but  in  ;i  ci  iitnity  way  fi  iiii 
ilie  ftrsi :  a  mcnn  of  t\u-  twn  ri'snlis  will  bi-  nenrly  lici- 
f(f.  \  .i;iy  f>rri>r,  i'\(  c;<i  llio  cmuil  t>rror  of  obsiT\'.iUi>n.  A 
htiiiulu  by  lliu  sun  or  a  ».'nr  lo  thu  south,  which  i»  cirunoous  i 
fri»m  the  above-mentioncil  (■:iii~i.  s,  will  be  l>alance<l  and  cor-  ! 
n-cied  by  a  star  of  nearly  the  same  altitude  lo  the  north;  ' 
or  a  ittar  to  the  north  may  be  balanced  by  two  to  the  south.  | 
one  of  higher  and  tlie  other  of  lower  altitude.  It  is  scarcely 
ere«1ib1e  how  nearly  the  time  or  latitude  may  be  tbun  de- 
t<  riniiied.  Wo  have  a  scries  of  such  IntitipUs  v  itii  an  '<• 
imdi  sCN lint,  observed  by  Mr.  Lassell  at  KLXorpool,  wlucli 
^--nrccly  dillV'r  more  than  2"  or  3"  fnmi  i-:u  li  oihi-r,  ilmugh 
(l.  dooed  from  different  pniups  of  Greunwirli  .-ilaiii.  When 
the  longitti'b'  IS  I.J  l>e  obtained  from  lunar  distances,  a  con- 
<ii(leraLle  luiinber  of  observations  silould  be  taken  from  the 
<'Hj(>cis  cast  and  those  west  of  the  moOH.  If  a  pair  can  be 
seteetad  on  different  sides  of  the  moon,  and  nearly  M  the 
Mine  disianee  fhim  ber,  the  result  will  be  liable  to  the  effect 
nf  ensual  crrcr  only,  and  to  the  error  of  the  lunar  tables. 
Tliis  latter  error  cannot  be  i;ot  rid  of  at  the  time  of  obser- 
vation:  but  nn.  r  tho  0,1  ciiivu'li.  CAii)I)n<l;,'i'.  E>lmluir^li, 
(  .1  Jul  of  Good  llo[H'.  ;iu(l  Oxfniil  obsei'vatiuiiS  for  ihc  \i  ar 
::  iv<'  lieeii  published,  it  will  ^^fm-rally  bo  possible  to  timi  tlic 
caov  of  tiie  moon  ut  tin'  time  of  observation  with  consider- 
sbh'  ficfumcy.  Thi"  mu-'.  lie  done  whenever  a  sure  longi* 
ludo  ill  to  be  deduced  from  lunar  distances,  and  lunar  obser* 
vations  mutt  be  taken  in  great  numbers,  so  as  lo  deattoy 
en^iinl  error,  to  settle  niee  poinu  in  geography. 

When  a  few  more  fundatncnial  points  in  longitude  are 
fi\o'I,  it  will  not  bL'  iioces-iary  to  use  luinr  di^tiincus.  r\rcpt 
i:i  loti;^  voyage*.  <ir  in  the  centre  of  large  au  l  ii!ici\ ili/.i d 
r-'iiinlrre*.  Tin-  rcci-iit  iiiiprovemcnts  in  chrMiionu'lers. 
mid  the  reduction  in  tlieir  price,  have  ftreatly  superseded  this 
kind  of  obiervalion  alreMy,  and  will  continue  to  dn  so 
mere  and  more. 

*  Mr.lHisau  iio(  Ufilnlun  tltut  witli  n  iliiutinx  rnsjiaeafa  beltttOMwUiK 
£«Ni.  ihiaaffarornflralrlriir  may     mlnrr-l  tuSTof  9*. 
t  Wm  ihish  «M»|ifaileiit  ,<  miuu  wouM  tri,  nym  tiuMr«HttaM>M*ltMt*a 

«r'ii-'4'r  ij  Miitliy  itijii  tine  UtiM  *tf  Ai\firv^^.  Al  lutiil  ii  i^.ivO  o|jM-rtf*r  ..livuM 
■ .  .  1,,.^  b..  «.n|  nH>r,i  than  an  r  •'■'Ma  dpjjrrp  ;  it  n  l.iiir  in-t«,  o'  c^ri  V^tl 
I.  '...ktjti.iu^.  rtirwirj  •nT  i;»r  fffur*  <»f  ihm  htnar  liidlrt,  uiijilU  |i«rli.«|-*  C'>iii«i 
III*  kiil.  rlltli  oi  tii-lilU'lll  aC  »  •Ir^'rrr  Tlli  t  (rrSM  lO  VS  slami  II  « 
ttaiitaf  vh  .t  i>  lu  <>r  i-xi'iTloil  fiotn  liin>r  >IM.in>v(,  jtnd  It  tatrHtt  in  m.-ii- 
rii  >  u  CM  Avoarsbl*  tOMT  inaiil.  wUh  ■  lulrMhl*  iM««(«r*- a pWdllcU 
eti—im,si>4  m  wwufsedlag  ^bimitse   - 


I  When  the  ar^!  of  the  instruinonl  is  limited  lo  90", 
which  is  usually  the  case  in  iLc  cuniiuon  woivIlh  instru- 
ment, it  is  called  a  f(ii,iiii  .ml  (and  sometimes  an  (  ri  n.t.  as 
beins;  in  form  an  eiglali  of  a  circle),  and  a  second  lioi  izon- 
glass  and  sight  are  :Mimolinu  s  appended  for  the  bark  obser- 
vation. A  sight-vane  ta  plate  of  brass  pierced  with  a  small 
hole)  is  placed  below  the  ordinaiy  horizon-glass,  and  a  se- 
cond boritton-glass  is  fixed  near  this  vane,  so  that  lineafiom 
the  centre  of  the  index-glass,  and  fh>m  the  latter  vane, 
moke  equal  angles  with  its  plane.  The  plane  of  this  s«  c.ind 
horizon-glasii  should  be  at  right  angles  with  the  iMdex-gIa>!<. 
whr:i  till-  itnli'x  IS  at  z-.ti.  This  adjii-triUMil  be 
veril:LMl  by  m  ikuig  the  »t -1  li(ir.zo:i , -oi'ii  <lir<'r  ,1\  llirough  the 
secoiul  v  ine  and  uniilvi-t cl  j  irt  nf  the  m  cond  horizoti- 
glass  c<iincide  with  the  soa  huriz  mi  at  the  b.atk  of  the 
observer,  which  is  seen  by  two  rclici-tions  from  the  index- 
gla>s  and  silvered  part  of  the  second  horizon -glass.  Tlio 
ongle  between  the  fore  and  back  sea-horisons  is  evidently 
equal  to  IW"  -t-  twice  the  dip  of  the  horizon.  The  dip  is 
known  from  the  observer's  height  aoore  the  sea -level. 
Suppo.«e  it  to  bo  4',  n:i  1  that  the  reading  on  the  back  arc  is 
5';  it  should  be  twirc  the  dip,  or  h':  therefore  the  zero 
i  Dsiii  n  vi'  the  index  for  the  back  observation  is  at  3'  on 
the  fi.rwar  1  are.  This  nviy  h<>  corrected  by  altering  the 
second  honzuii  glass.  If  there  nre  the  means  of  adjustment, 
i.f.  by  imikiii;^  tho  front  and  back  sea-horizon  coincide 
when  the  reading  is  8' on  the  back  arc.  By  moving  the 
index  forward,  the  redeoted  tun,  which  it  bdiind  the  ob- 
server, can  be  brought  to  teach  tlie  tea  hornon  in  fhmt; 
and  the  reading,  when  the  index  error  has  been  corrected, 
is  180''— tho  sun's  dislanc«  from  Ihe  front  horizon.  Now 
this  latter  angle  is  evidently  1  Su'-f-  j  x  il  j)  —  sun's  altitude ; 
hence  it  is  clear  the  angle  ivail  oil'  la  tlie  sun  s  altitude  nbovo 
the  horizon  — 2 X dip.  Hence  sun's  altitude  — dip  (the  alti- 
tude required)  =  angle  read  off-J-dip.  If  the  index  error  be 
not  a^iisled,  the  angle  must  be  corrected  for  the  index 
error ;  in  the  pneeding  inttanee  Ihe  3'  must  be  added  to 
the  sun's  altitude.  The  back  observation  however,  thoiq^ 
utieful  in  certain  oireumainees,  is  not  much  used  at  present^ 
and  many  quadrants  are  fitted  up  without  the  second  vane 
mill  lii,ir,z*iti  L'hiss. 

If  ,1  -e\l  irit  lie  userl  m  the  manlier  we  have  altempfed  to 
dLiCtil'e.  the  results  will  he  fdiiiwl  lobe  xrry  sate  f.telurv. 
The  atluiilive  reader  will  i^ee  thai  lite  principle  to  bo  seized 
upon  is  thai  »f  ulways  making  two  observations  at  nearly  the 
same  time,  in  which  Ihc  eri  or.«,  except  the  casual  errors  of 
making  the  coniucts  and  of  reading  off,  are  the  same,  but 
the  effects  of  which  on  the  linal  result  are  diffinvnt.  It  it 
not  always  convenient  to  afford  the  time  whieli  these 
balanced  observations  require;  and,  in  fact,  ihoy  nre  fHcii 
impracticable.  It  will  therefore  be  well  worth  the  eircfnl 
observer's  while  Id  determine  the  con^UiiU  errors  of  Ins 
sextant,  at  dillercnt  nnn;los,  where  he  has  a  good  oppor- 
tunity, and  to  Ui^c  this  LiiDwK-dge  where  eireitnutanees do 
not  allow  hini  to  make  a  balnnml  set. 

Very  smalt  »exlnnlB  are  sometimes  fitted  in  a  box.  and 
arc  called  muff  box  sextants.  These  admit  of  considerable 
accuracy,  but,  except  in  particular  easoa,  Ibey  are  net 
carefully  ailjustcd,  Ke.  The  principle  is  of  course  the 
sameaa  in  the  larger  sextants,  and  they  have  a  small  tele* 
scope  and  dark  Lilassi-s.  It  is  dc-irable  liiiit  the  box  should 
bo  wide  enough  to  admit  u  fiiigur  lo  uijiu  the  glasses,  espe- 
cially when  tho  siiufT  box  sextant  is  used,  as  it  frci|iieiitly 
is.  lor  maritime  surveying.  The  salt  spray  very  soon 
clouds  Ihe  glas^.es,  and  there  is  no  light  to  spare.  For  oil 
sea-going  purposes,  except  taking  lunar  distances,  and  for 
military  and  nMcilimo  anrToying,  the  snuff-box  aexttntwjll 
be  found  very  convenient  and  sufKciently  aoeuxale.  If 
made  with  the  ntmost  care,  and  skilfully  used,  we  think  It 
capable  of  determining  the  latitnde  within  l',  and  Ihc  timn 
lo  3'  or  4» ;  hut  an  injirumeiit-roaker  could  not  be  expected 
to  take  M>  niui'li  trouble,  u.ilo^s  for  a  faVOUritO  CUttOmcr  Or 
for  au  cxpctliiiun  of  oiiie  inipor>ance. 

After  the  invcniujii  of  Burua's  repcatint;  reflecting  circle, 
TrougUlon,  who  was  averse  to  the  pi  ir.cli<le,  produced  a  non- 
repenting  eirele,  which  lu-  >  idled  the  British  circle,  but  it 
more  commonly  goeb  by  his  name.  This  may  be  nitder- 
stood  by  conceiving  Ihe  circle,  of  which  the  sextant  it  a  part, 
lo  be  completed,  and  that  while  Ihe  telescope  and  glasses  ara 
nl  the  front  of  the  instrument,  tlw  divisions  and  three  equidis- 
tant verniers  attached  to  ihe  index  glats  ate  at  tin-  h  u  k. 
The  observatiuns  ought  always  tu  bo  made  in  pairs,  mid  for 
this  purpose  then  we  tiro  ftaitdleii  «n«  lo  iw  ftont  and 
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anolber  at  ihe  back.  Thus,  suppose  it  were  required  to 
Uk«  the  allitude  of  the  sun :  this  is  first  observed  exactly  as 
vith  the  MXtaul,  and  the  three  verniers  read  off.  ihe  iiulcx- 
glats  being  above  tlie  line  whieb  Joiu  the  telescope  and  hori- 
ton-glaas.  Let  the  itistrument  be  conceived  to  turn  round 
this  Imc  thruu^h  180'.  then  the  index-glau  it  belov,  and 
ttiili  the  la<e  ilownwards.  By  moving  the  index baekwirds 
to  zero.  It  i)ccame  pjirallcl  to  the  horizon-glass  and 
continuing  this  motion  until  it  i«  at  the  original  angle,  but 
on  ihe  back  arc,  the  sun  will  hv  brought  do*n  exa>  ily  a>  in 
tbe  former  obsen'alion;  when  the  contact  is  to  be  mmle 
witb  tbe  tangent  screw,  and  the  indices  again  read  ofT.  By 
combining  tbe  obiemtiona.  it  is  clear  tbe  index  error  is 
destroyed,  and  tbia  it  om  p^nt  of  superiority  to  the  sextant. 
Aj;a  1.  the  three  reading*  wholly  dmtrov  aoy effect  of 
t  uiirn  ity,  ami  very  greetly  diminitb  thoee  error*  vhidi 
may  arise  from  accidental  injury  to  tlic  Hgure  of  the  circle: 
while  Iho  SIX  rcailinys  greatly  rwluce  the  errors  of  division. 
The  errors  caused  bf  defects  in  the  dark  glasses  and  horizon- 
glass  are  eliminated,  and  such  as  arise  from  a  defict  in  the 
index-glass  are  diminished,  and  this  too  by  the  priuc.()le  of 
tbe  instrument,  using  it  independently  upon  uno  object. 
These  advantages  are  undoubtedly  very  great,  but  the  ad- 
ditional weight  of  tbe  circle  and  trouble  in  handling  it. 
the  trouble  of  reading  three  vernier*  fcr  every  observation, 
the  bhorincss  of  the  radius,  and  consequent  necessity  of 
limitini?  the  suinlu ision  to  20",  seem  to  overbalance  thero 
in  the  opinion  of  most  seamen.  We  think  that  an  intelligent 
observer  wdl  get  results  of  nearly  cfjual  value  from  tlio 
ewt^nt  or  firom  Troughton's  circle,  but  that  the  sextant  re- 
quites much  care  in  selecting  and  balancing  observations 
whidl  the  circle  does  not.  Wbenever  time  or  ktitude  is  to 
be  deduced  from  observations  of  one  object  at  one  time,  as 
trhera  tha  sun  alone  if  lued  on  geographical  expeditions, 
or  when  lunar  dtstanee*  are  taken  from  tlie  sun  alone,  or 
from  one  star,  tbe  sextant  cannot  enter  into  comparison  with 
ihe  circle.  Avery  excellent  S|:ii.i-h  observer,  Don  J.  J. 
Fencr,  determined'  the  obluioitv  ul  the  ecliptic  with  one  of 
Troughton's  circles  more  accuialcly  than  the  Greenwich 
quadrant  could  do.  at  a  time  when  that  quadrant  was  still 
Ue  principal  declination  instrument  in  the  Royal  Observa- 
lory.  And  if  frequent  reading  off  is  nut  too  great  an  objec- 
tion, Troughton's  cirole  may  m  recommended  as  the  safer 
and  more  independent  instmrnant*  and  as  damaodiog  less 
thought  and  care  from  the  obeen-er. 

Wo  have  already,  in  the  article  Repkatino  CirCLB,  ile- 
scribod  the  original  discovery  of  the  principle  by  Tobias 
Mayer  and  hi>  fust  application  of  it.  After  M.iycr  hail 
greatly  improved  the  lunar  tables,  he  proposed  the  l<illow- 
ing  construction  for  measuring  the  angle  between  the  mo.in 
and  any  other  object  with  the  greatest  exactness.  (  TaduUe 
mohtam  Soli$  «t  Lunar,  uuclore  Tobias  Mai/ir,  London, 
1770.)  Tho  iostrameat  is  an  entire  circlet  on  the  centre  of 
whfeb  the  index-bar  turns,  the  inde«<g1ast  bmng  over  the 
centre.  Tlie  tclcM  opo  and  horizon-glass  are  txed  on  a 
second  bur.  which  alsu  tunu,  but  excentrically,  on  the  tame 
centre.  The  two  bars  can  Ik  (Ir.iijicd  indcpenlently  of 
each  other,  and  each  in  any  p.iMiiun,  uiul  there  is  an  index 
or  fiducial  line  to  each,  by  winch  the  division-,  of  the  circle 
may  be  read  ofl".  Now.  suppose  a  distance  between  the 
moon  atiil  sun  to  be  re»|iiire<l  (the  dark  shades.  &c.  may  be 
undwstood  from  what  has  been  said  on  the  sextant) :  First, 
having  fixed  the  index-bur  at  lero.  bring  the  horixon-glass 
to  be  parallel  to  it  by  observing  tho  tun  (as  to  determining 
index  correction) ;  then  move  forward  the  index-bar,  and  oU- 
^crv^!  till!  distance  between  the  moon  and  sun's  nearest 
limb',  as  Willi  the  sextant.  If  the  ani;le  were  now  read  off, 
wo  should  have  the  Muiple  di-tam  e  alTecled  with  llie  wli  )le 
error  of  graduation,  and  obtain  no  advantage  over  the  sex- 
tant. By  moving  the  horizon-bar.  bring  the  two  glasses 
to  be  parallel  exactly  as  before,  and  make  the  measure  be- 
tween the  limb*  of  tbe  moon  and  sun  also  us  before^  by  mov- 
ing tbe  index-bar  al  <ne.  The  angle,  if  read  off  now.  would 
be  twice  the  an^le  K(|uircd.  but  the  errors  of  division  and 
leading  off  wo.ild  l>e  only  those  which  affect  the  llrst  and 
last  pu!«itiun  ul  ilie  i:uli  x-ljar.  In  this  way  the  angle  may 
be  /■'■/■r  .i.V  /  olicii  as  \ou  |llea^e,  until  the  burs  have  tra- 
velled once,  iwu-c,  or  even  oiii  iier  round  the  circle,  and  it  is 
evident  that  liie  error.s  of  division  and  readini;  off  are  lli  bc 
at  the  lirat  and  last  p>o»ilion  of  (he  index  bar.  and  tliuse 
alone;  which  may  be  as  inoperative  on  the  nu  asurement  ofkhe 
angle  as  the  olwerver  please*  or  ha*  patience  for.  This  would 
•sea  a  grea(  advaatage^  but  whon  wid  was  aideied  to  naka 


a  circle  on  this  model,  the  divisions  were  fum  1  t  >  I  c  ^ 
good,  that  repetition  added  litiU-  to  the  accuracy  of  uh  '  h  , 
single  obsi-rvtttion  «as  capalib-.  and  lln'  fn  ~li  detei  inmati<.-, 
of  a  position  of  parellelism  after  i\cry  r,b-ervatiu!i  wa*  |.,> 
much  trouble  to  be  taken  when  nut  aI>solute!y  ccssary. 
The  reitecting  eirde  of  Mayer  was  not  adopted  in  Englaod, 
but  great  patn*  employed  im  emMtructing  and  dividing  the 
saxtant,  in  whieb  o«r  artiste  ware  eminently  sueeaaaftiL 

in  France  It  Is  probable  that  the  art  of  instranMac-makinc 
was  nt  this  time  lc«^  advanced,  and  therefore  the  mi-ri!  .  ■' 
Mayer's  priii(  i|'le  more  readily  appreciated  The  celebratL.i 
Borda,  wliu  \ki>  a  seaman  and  navitjaior,  I'lr^l  had  an  im- 
proved instrument  on  this  coiutrui  imn  maiie  about  17 75.* 
and  published  a  full  description  of  its  form  and  um?  in  l''»r 
iJDeieription  et  Utage  du  Cerclr  Hi  flexion,  par  !e  Cht- 
VttUtrat  Borda,  Paris,  1787).  to  which  wa  leftr  the  reader 
as  a  stoodard  and  elassieal  work.  The  aoeompaaying  figure 
wQl  ax^n  Baida^  inslrumont,  tboiwh  it  is  not  pteetacly 
similar  to  that  whieh  ha  neonmended. 


Bor<l»'»  RrfleclUi^;  i'tT<-li-,  hy  riL.i..;lil<  n  anJ  Masnii. 

The  index-glits-s  with  ils  bar,  vernier,  and  lanirent  s*rew. 
and  tbe  excciitnc  bar  wb.ch  c  um  s  the  leliscupe.  li  Tiiuii 
glass,  with  its  vernier  and  langenl  screw,  rcquiie  iu>  v\- 
planation.  The  telescope  has  a  parallel- ruler  mottoo  to 
brirtt  the  imagsa  to  eaual  brightne**,  which  is,  we  b«lie^«, 
Krf  s  eonstmelion.  Borda  holds  bis  teleacopa  by  two  »*rv 
each  of  which  can  be  raised  or  daprasaad  SSfiwately.  and  be 
has  a  i;raduatiou  for  each,  so  as  to  move  tma  equal  quw 
tities.  DoUiMid,  in  bis  very  beautiful  repealing  circle*.  Lit 
an  up-an<l-<b)\\  11  (nece  uliofe  the  bar.  Tho  iniiwrtant  ai.^ 
essential  c.iudiUonsot  the  repvaiiiig  circle  are.  llial  m^v.ri; 
one  index  shall  in  no  woy  affect  the  other;  that  the  clampa 
when  fixed  shall  not  be  liable  to  move  from  l<x«M'ni"»*,  bad 
balancing  or  bad  centering  when  the  position  of  the  cucl« 
is  changed;  and  finally,  that  the  axis  of  tbe  mdk^x-jtl&s* 
and  tlie  collar  on  wbtdi  the  horixon-bar  turns  abail  Woik 
be  so  true,  and  of  sueh  a  length,  that  the  motioiM  of  cech 
bar  arc  parulh  1  lo  the  plane  of  the  divided  eircla.  Tlte  satae 
precautions  nuiit  be  taken  as  in  the  sextant  in  trying  lU 
index  ami  lionzuii  ^lu>^^•^.  m  placing  the  prismatic  «.d,'c»  ■- 
tho  dark  glasses  up  and  down  aiteniaiiU,  in  --citics 
glasses  perpendicular  to  the  plane  uf  ihe  eircle,  atld  il.s 
telescope  parallel  to  it ;  and  U  is  scarcely  ocoeasary  to  jiua 
that  tho  directions  given  above  for  using  oark  gbsso.  t  ^  uaK 
iiiiw  hrigjitneas.  fce-.  apply  to  one  rofiectinff  instrumctit  a* 
welftt*  another.  The  cell*  into  which  tha  dark  glesac*  arr 
inserted,  when  wanted,  are  seen  between  tha  two  gVlaS* 
and  also  in  front  of  the  horizon-glass. 

On  lo.jking  at  Hoi d  i  s  urde  ais  it  it  here  rcpre*cr,i<?J, 
the  opening  of  the  .ingle  lu  lwccn  the  two  i;la>.M?»  is  lowir I. 
the  spectator:  hence  an  4>h-i  r\er  loukiiii;  ihitiu.{li  ibt  ti .. 
scope  would  see  an  object  direcll)  in  the  line  of  ihc  irl«-»c-. 
and  some  oilier  object,  call  it  A,  which  lies  towards  ihe  >s*<- 
tator.  by  rellexion.  Now  suppose  tlie  index  bar  to  be  msMtl 
through  the  {Hieition  of  parellelism  and  untd  the  gla>»«4ma&a 
the  same  angle  as  before,  but  wiib  ilu  <m  ening  flromtlMaf«>- 
tator,  it  is  clear,  first,  that  the  .l.^'.c  read  off  bet«r«M  tl# 
first  and  seron  1  p.  -itiMiis  will  be  t« uc  ihe  original  aosU  . 
and  Mjcondly,  that  llu  o'o.scrvur,  still  bKikuig  at  the  »^ssm. 
object  as  betote  M  i  ll  .// /><•,';'//,"  >11  see  b\  rcllevi  in  JTi        ,  . 

on  his  right  hand  (eall  it  H),  which  makes  the  nw  -  x • 
with  the  axis  of  the  tclescoiic  as  A  did,  but  on  liie  >  a., 
side.   Now  if  we  suppose  the  whole  instruiueni  u>  lut-s. 

•  B«fdii'*  »H»r»l<on«  »«•  m»p»r»BilT  »'nr  MinrV:  1»»  ilr»»  xf^t  \  • 

Weird Itryuod  U.kUil  ba  carrlail  lli«  l>eiuuo  i:l-uu  iumi4  aln^i^t***  *  ** 
•r  til*  «iMliw  wUdi  Mwn  yiuMuA  cUr  UCm  M>  i«(mcvv».  I  1m  .  « 
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'^iitr  round  upon  tlie  folmeope  as  tn  «!•,  ft  w  ertdmt  OuA 

.\  .m11  be- si'i'ii  I'xac-tly  as  al  fii>t,  wliilf  tlit;  iiulcx-bar  has 
h-  c-.i  iriiivi'i!  I'lu'UDnl*  twice  ilu-  au^lc  hfUvci  ii  A  and  ihc 
BM->  "i  il>i:  U'U-sco|io  jiroiliLci'il.  TI11&  ts  exactly  llie  coinplfie 
ul«-.-f valioii  Willi  Tioiiclitoir*  cin'li',  and  thus  wliilu  wo 
Ujvc  ^ot  (I'jublo  the  an;:l»>  by  two  obsorvationh,  we  h;ive  i;nt 
nd  uf  index  error,  aud  have  only  two  rLmdiiicii  to  which 
error  ttf  divisioa  •Btd  reading  ui?  cun  apply.*  Now  suppose 
ibe  inairmncnt  to  be  lotnnit; J  to  its  origianl  poMlion.  find» 
leaving  Ibe  index-bar  Meuri; I y  clamped,  moratho  horison* 
bar,  whicli  ■  iuru'-  tin'  Icli  sc.pc  huniiiu-glass,  through 
iho  same  rm-Iu  and  in  tUc  sauiu  «l.i\i:!iuii  as  the  index-Lar 
has  travi-lUii.  If  iln:  original  object  ml-swA 
throui;])  tlic  tcle!<ojp«,  and  the  contact  belwevu  thut  and  A 
perfticiod  by  the  tangent  screw  of  the  horizon-bar,  it  is  elenr 
Utat  evervthiiig  ii  exactly  as  at  starting*  except  that  tltc 
index  BDu  horiton  bur  haw  each  luovea  over  the  ilnided 
cin-lo  exaoily  twice  the  angle  to  be  inoasured.  htt  tbe 
o|)L'ration  whicb  baa  been  dewnbed  be  repeated,  and  eTerr* 
tiling  will  be  as  at  sinrting,  cxrcpt  that  ilie  itnlires  will 
have  inwved  orer  four  iuucm  ilu-  :uigk-,  aticl  u  is  evuient  iluit 
there  i>  ii)  l.init  to  thi^  iimiibi-r  nf  rfjiftitious  exccjit  tlio 
Will  of  iliti  ubscrvcr.  So  timi,  iheurt^ltcilly  at  leii-'t,  iiio  in- 
Ihicnceorbad  divi.sion,  bad  centering,  ami  bad  reading  off 
up'  11  the  final  an^le  tuav  be  reduced  bi  low  any  sensible 
qu  .!it  ty.  Tbere  14  aoother  very  considerable  advantage, 
vu.  that  ihera  are  onl;f  two  readi^ga  off  of  eaoii  verniaKt  ftr 
any  number  of  rapeUtioni. 

On  luoking  at  the  figure  again  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
rays  of  light  which  fall  on  the  index-glass  pass  between  the 
telescopo  and  the  horizon-glass,  atul  (biru  is  a  particular 
angle  at  which  they  pas*  ihrouph  ibo  luinz'Hi-i^la'is  before 
filling  on  the  index-gla->.  l  lns  ocraniuiis  s.jnio  incmnc- 
nittnce,  as  the  rcflvcted  image  in  that  case  i.h  scarcely  ever 
^uite  perrect.  and  if  tbe  tun  be  the  rellot-ted  object,  the 
interpoaed  dark  glata  iuewRaei  tbe  imperfeotioa.  Wbea 
Bmnda'a  circle  ia  uacd  in  tbe  band  fbr  oMervinff  altitiide<> 
the  iDBtruroent  it  to  lie  beU  alternately  in  the  leA  and 
right  hand  for  the  crossed  observations,  but  in  taking 
lunar  distances  there  is  liu  s^auie  (litlh  ulty  as  in  ilie  m  x- 
!ant  when  the  face  is  d^wnwaid*.  A  handle  with  rurvi  d 
t i  ll.'  II, a\  li.iuever  beapii|ie<l  pretty  much  as  in  Tronziiion  s 
<  irr  le,  and  if  it  is  fixed  into  a  collar  which  turns  on  the 
rent  re,  it  may  bo  kept  out  of  the  way  of  the  telescope.  &c. 
Theie  ia  a  part  of  thia  circle  whieb.  tbougb  not  actually 
neceaNcy,  will  be  found  of  great  eonTontenoe,  tbe  graduated 
tetnicirculsr  aro  wbich  is  attached  to  the  horizon -bar. 
The  index -bar,  either  by  its  edge  or  by  a  fiducial  line, 
iMints  in  t  ilie  reading  on  the  semicircle,  and  shows  0  on 
each  <»i.Ic  vhi'ti  the  gia«?»eR  aro  parallel.  By  the  help  of 
lit  -  It  Is  to  sot  roui,'bly  Im  any  aiiule  on  one  sjde  or  tbe 
uiher.  and  thus  save  the  (rouble  whictt  nice  setting  would 
require,  or  seeking  for  an  object,  which  is  still  more  trou- 
klesame.  In  some  circles  two  small  pieces  which  slide  eaaily 
can  be  fixed  on  tbi«  aemicircle,  and  the  proper  opening  is 
KtVen  by  the  toucb  alone^  ibot  ta,  when  tlie  index  bar  ju it 
feeU  the  slop.  But  there  it  always  a  riok  of  fbrvni^'  a  clamp 
Hfnch  IS  !<upp05.ed  ti  lie  fixed,  by  the  sliylilesl  touch, 
and  ihercl'ore  we  prciiT  ^eitin;^'  by  a  cuar&t-  reading.  As  tiie 
c'iroiiKiiii'U'r  iim-l  bi'  imIi'cI  .mil  read  of!'  at  eviT>  obsfr^a- 
iioit.  (hcie  \\\\\  generally  be  ti^ht  enough  lur  this  purpose. 
B  I'lla  s  unginal  eircleik  were  much  too  large,  and  very  weak 
and  ii-^Iy.  Six  inches  diaiueter  seema  to  us  ouiie  sufli- 
eieiit  lor  au  ;:uirunaent  of  thia  eouatinetioni  wnich  is  in- 
leiuiod  to  bo  used  arcording  to  ita  |irineiplo.  The  teleacope 
:tiid  g!a!(«eB  are  nearly  tbe  name  Ibr  all  aitea.  and  tbe  repeii- 
tiDii  reduce*  the  vrrnrs  ofdivr-inn  aii'l  rcadiiif,' iifT ,so  rajmily 
that  U'u  ^hou]d  prefer  rather  a  coarse  division,  which  is  easily 

ficeo,  to  a  line  one^  A  boMlj  out  diviaion  to  M''  would  po- 

•  Soior  f  hvrtTM  <i'c  thr  n*p»«linu  circle  ■»  »  •«xi*i<t.   Tdvy  ehaB(«  lli* 

ri  ,h1  utt*  fl^'Ui  iiin**  tu  lim.-  \tj  Allrntig  eie  pofilutn  of  tt)«  IturUon-ljar  and 
6*\rtnin<oM  t!ip  A'  To  po^itkHa  uf  lb»  tii'l4>x-h«r.  TIih  rnxlo  of  ob*<>mng  will 
i«u4"ul>t«<4W  U'lxl  lu  ilrtiruT  rrttir*  oftkitiiiKU  mrl  excriiiiHriiy.  but  it  iaa  ram' 
j»I'-:f  »^,'itfirrof  lh«»  li«**i  i|unlil;r»  ui  «  rr|^d*tT  i:  <     t*"     At  .-ny  rjii<*  ii>d'-x 

rj.-oi  |).o:|[tl  Ik- tlcstrtnL'illD  lli«  H  ;iy  iTf        L  ;kkli1,  1  u  t,     li  i-ll  s,i:ijc 

'.vimiM-ti..-«tii>i)  r^ir  th**  rnlw^itl  Fiuii.ii  of  (he  iSivwlrtl  arc.  Ikinl4  calU  Uic  pair 
tri.rii'^tf'ii  cttMirtt,  or  er<Mf4  uhimtMif^t. 

I  rii«  iii<l<-i-T*ia.<>r  U  udull)  irail  iiirawl  Um  hoifsMl  meWr  WglwMI. 
I-iv'il'-nAtit  R»i»  t  1>«»  IwiiiU-a  <«it  ih»  futluwiui!  ii-r  of  Oie  Htvail  'n^nkrr. 
l'U'-t>  the  KtAsM>«  pml'rl  and  rvul  uff  botit  Trrni^v  j  Ui'*ii  ir  Ton  wt^'i  in 
"••ware  Iwo  iinKk'*  r.i|ikUv.  o1n«rv«  ikw  by  tooTing  lli«  iuilrx  lxr.  uiiU  ilir 
•llift  hf  movin.'  Ihe  liiir'toii  bnr.  iu  nbxTtiuif  ulliludrt  uf  two  «Ui>  in  uo- 
mtAlil  «rr.-ii)irr astt  lo  matiuin*  (urrryinir.  llii>  rrr<>ntrerii<Utioii  maybe  of 
Jt:e<it  avtirlc*.  i^i r ji.<;  anfle  be  flrst  meAwin^l  by  rouviiig  lh«  tprtft- 

li;ir,  thru  Uia  uigle  i:iu'..-<l  utri  bs  lh«  Index  iMr  i>  Uu-  i.''e«l«c  «UKt«,  uj  I  ilir 
ikStnac*  betwmo  Uin  angla  niwl  tUat  iaat«d  mtt  b;  ib«  iM»iji)ii-b«i  ii  tta« 


bably  be  best  for  general  purposes;  tho  circle  should  be  al 

light  as  is  consistent  with  *tri'ri.;th,  but  the  main  pt  iuli  n 
be  liKikcd  to  are  the  iniK'jjeiidence  of  tlie  index  and  h  ii  izon 
bars,  the  truth  and  poi peiidiculariiy  ot  tite  cenlerint;<,  and 
Ihe  firmness  of  the  clamps.  Whether  the  want  of  balance  lu 
both  bars,  and  especially  the  horizon-bar,  is  wholly  iunuxiuus, 
is  a  noint  of  some  doubt,  otberwisa  there  would  seem  to  be 
no  theoretical  objeetioo  to  a  well-made  repealing  cirol«i 
Hitheito  tlue  iastrament  baa  not  been  much  used  in  Bng- 
land.  By  aone  tt  may  have  been  thought  more  trouble- 
some than  (he  sextant;  it  has  ^•emrrall>  hctii  made  \<v\  largo 
and  cuinbcrsomc,  and  perhaps  pvcjuiluo  nia>  be  added  as 
k)iH.'  of  tho  causes  why  it  has  nut  bcLii  ino(:Lily  valued.  Mr. 
Dollond  has  however  made  several  of  late  (stmicwiiat  vary- 
ing from  that  hero  described),  of  a  beautiful  model  and  wiih 
very  convenient  stands.  At  the  same  tioie,  tliough  warm 
partizana  of  the  repeating  principle,  we  conceive  that  tiie 
teaulta  witb  a  lepeatiog  circle  will  noi  be  auperior  to  iboao 
wbich  may  be  attained  by  tbe  aexiant  or  by  Trou|g^ton*a 
circle  when  m  the  b  hands,  but  it  is  more  mde|ieiident, 
rc<(uires  less  ihouglit  and  care  and  skill  than  the  sextant, 

and  is  neitberio  tvouUiaeme  hoc  lo eunAroua  aa Troti^ 

ton's  circle. 

An  alteration  was  proposed  in  Troughton's  construction 
bv  Mr.  Hosslar,  director  of  the  survey  of  tho  coast  of  tbe 
United  States.  Tbe  circle  turns  freely  round  the  ceulis,  and 
it  ckun|ied  at  pleaaure  either  to  tba  frame  wbieh  aapports 
the  honson-gMsa  and  teJeseope,  or  to  tbe  index-bar  wbieh 
carries  the  index-ylass.  The  arrangement  is  exicedingly 
ingenious,  but  wc  !-uspcct  thai  the  clamping  and  unchimp- 
ing  must  affect  each  other,  notwithstandni^  the  heaiuy  of 
the  workmanship.  They  are  also  made  much  too  hi  avy  for 
the  hand,  and,  eonnidering  the  priin  iplo,  uiiiiccc.s>.anly  so. 
Mr.  }Iaj>»lar  has  employed  them,  we  believe,  111  In-i  nurvey, 
but  we  have  not  heard  of  their  use  elsewhere.  The  idea  of  a 
moveable  or  fqmg  oirele  waa  probably  taken  from  i>e  Men- 
den  RioB,  who  propoaed  a  flying  vernier,  aa  well  aa  enrcla 
('  Phil.  Trans..'  1801,  p.  362.)  The  complication  oftbiaoon- 
siruotion,  and  the  practical  objections  to  it,  were,  we  pre- 
sume, fatal  to  its  adoption  ;  fur  \vc  aro  not  awari'  tiiat  il  has 
over  been  stucef.>fiill)  used.  In  observinp;  aliitndes  at  sea.  it 
is  presumed  thai  the  horizon  is  ahvuys  vimUU-,  «  Im  li  in  hazy 
weather,  or  in  daik  ni^^hts,  is  fiequenlly  not  the  case. 
Tlicro  have  been  several  proposals  for  overcoming  the  difli- 
culiy  by  adapting  a  i^umbhline  or  level  to  the  sextant  when 
renuired. 

Several  modifications,  additions,  and  aupposed  improve- 
ments have  been  made  in  this  class  of  instruments,  but 
iiune  of  siillii  ienl  importance  to  require  not i<  e  here.  Tlio 
sexUiU  and  circle,  sui-h  as  we  have  do->(.ribod  tlicin.  are  sut- 
ficiont  for  the  cases  which  (uaciu-ally  oc  cur ;  and  withuut  dis- 
puting tbe  ingenuity  and  even  utility  of  certain  UHKliliea- 
lions  in  peculiar  and  exceptional  cases,  we  believe  that  there 
is  little  to  be  gained  bjr  such  allerationa  aa  have  been 
hitherto  propos«L 

For  veduetng  observationa  wade  with  tafleeting  inatriK 
mentA,  we  moat  refer  to  tbe  tuoal  works  on  nautical  astro- 
lumiy.  The  tables  of  Thompson,  or  Uiddlo.  or  Inman,  or 
Raper,  will  afford  sufficient  information.  Borda's  nii-mon-, 
already  mentioned,  should  be  lanrluUv  stiidu-  l  liy  every  ■aie 
who  prupuses  U>  usie  a  repeuliiig  circle;  mtd  'liuu^^lUun's 
article  Cikclb,  in  Brewster's  '  Edinburgh  Kncyclopa>dia.' 
will  be  found  of  great  value,  especially  as  a  guide  to  the  circle 
known  by  his  name.  Wo  have  ventured  very  freqnenily  tv 
modify  their  opiniona  and  direetbna,  and  tbe  intelligeBt 
reader  may  deeide  Ibr  himself. 

SKXTUN,  an  oflir  er  of  the  church,  «hnfc  name  is  sup- 
poserl  to  be  a  contraction  <d  \acrittaH.  llic  name  of  the  per- 
son who  in  uiUient  tunes  had  the  euro  i.l  tlu-  ^aclCl!  ^e^^e!K 
and  other  things  used  ui  reiigiuusi  iierviees.  The-  giealer 
simplicity  of  Protestant  ceremonies  has  rendered  this  duly 
one  of  small  imp«)rtance,  and  it  is  now  usually  perlutmed 
by  the  parish  clerk ;  so  that  the  sexton  has  sunk  into  an 
officer  wluiee  obief  buainess  it  is  to  see  to  ib«  prcparaiioo  of 
gravea  and  to  aaaial  in  depositing  the  curp««s.  To  hin  alao 
belon;:8  the  care  of  aweepii^  tbe  church,  and  other  ainilaT 

menial  offices. 

SEXTUS  EMPI'RK'TIS,  a  fiicek  philosopher  and 
ph)»ician  of  cekbnty,  wlw  tiuur>i>iied  about  A.i> 
Tlie  particulars  of  his  life  are  um-eriaiii,  and  the  only 
two  indications  on  which  we  can  rely  are  those  given 
m  his  own  works,  that  he  was  the  pupil  of  Herodotus  of 
Tanui^  and  that  ho  Kvod  about  the  perkid  befen  neatMned. 
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DiogMi«s  (nt,  f%MMt)  tiroply  sayt,  S«xtiHh  tba  Empiric 
(6  iitxiiptKi>s),  was  the  pupil  of  Herodotui  of  Tftrsus:  he 

wrote  the  ten  books  of  Sceptics,  and  other  excellent  works.' 
Equal  uncertainty  exists  a*  to  iho  place  where  lio  lived  atnl 
tnught,  although,  from  the  only  existinir  evukiirc  <if  vn'.uc 

(vi?.  Ir>ini  a  ]in^sii^(:  in  his  own  work,  llroijwriin 't  s-nriiri'/Tii';, 

iii.  1 6 ),  It  n|ipear!>  thut  he  lauKht  philosophy  arid  exercised  his 
«rl,  al  least  during  one  period  of  his  life,  in  the  same  place 
n  hia  uuuter.  But  bia  very  identity  has  been  a  matter  of 
of  dispute.  Suidas  (SlCroc)  apeaks  of  Scxtus,  a  native  of 
Libya,  to  whom  he  Mtribuiec  •  work  entttkd  '  Seeptica.*  io 
ten  books ;  but  he  alio  attributes  ten  book*  of  'Seeptica*  to 
S.'xUis  uf  Cliaor-iiKM,  whom  lie  calls  a  fullowcr  of  Pyrrho. 
though  il  is  Well  known  ihut  thu  Scxtus,  Iho  dciiIrmv  qI' 
I'tutarch,  anil  oui-  »(  the  preceptors  of  M.  Aurclius,  w  ;is  a 
Stoic.  That  the  philosopher  uf  Chacronea  and  Sextus  Em- 
piricus  are  two  different  persons  is  clearly  shown  by  Kustcr, 
in  a  note  in  his  edition  of  Suidas  {in  v.  Sijroc  xa«P*»»'«''f )• 

His  surname  of  Empiricus,  prefixed  to  his  works,  and 
given  hini  bj  Diogenes  iJiertiu^  iulimalea  that  he  belon|{ed 
to  that  aehool  of  rocdioine  wbioh  atjrled  ittelf  ifae  Bminrie; 
and  he  himself  conflrms  this  in  hi*  treatise  wpit  roix  Ma^9- 
pariKovQ  'Avr  f^fiijruroi,  Adversus  Malhematicnt,  lib.  i.,  IC!. 

His  works  arc  amon;;  the  most  valuable  of  tlio-o  extant 
in  atiticnt  philosophy,  and  have  been  largi'ly  i-dtisuliod  by 
fill  subsequent  historians.  The  '  Pyrrhonian  II>i  uin  pi  sis,'  | 
in  ilireu  li  loks,  contains  all  the  celebrated  aiguuieiits  ot  llie  i 
anticnt  i  i  ^  [Scepticism.]  The  first  book  is  a  com- 
plete analysis  i  t'  sctfpticiim.  He  divides  .pbilusophcrs  into 
dogmatists,  academics,  and  •icentics,  and  tueil  classifies  the 
MeptiiGS  tbeneelves.  Ncact  ruUowa  ati  eipoaition  of  the 
nature  of  soeptieisni,  its  method,  endeavours,  and  aims : 
with  a  learned  and  pi'eci>e  account  of  all  the  cclebrnled 
terms  in  use  amongst  sceptic*,  such  as  iir'xw,  *I  refroin 
from  jii'l^iii},' ci-'ty  i'lM.'iw,  *  I  define  iioili,!)^  ,*  and  others. 
This  btHik  IS  jit'cuhaily  \ahiable  a-,  an  t'\]Kjsitu)ii,  but  is  per- 
haps infcMiar  tothe  two  suiTL-tilin^  lj,i;>ks,  w  liu-U  arc  d-.ncifil 
against  the  dogmatisi",  wlicre.  uficr  suiin};  every  subject 
of  belief,  he  opp  ises  l;u  !i  of  them  with  a  string  of  sceptical 
objections.  Morals,  religion.  logic,  nothing  escapes  his 
doubt;  and  this  is  done  in  a  manner  at  once  peculiar  and 
•ubtki,  and  aiTonU  an  intensting  expoaitioQ  of  the  insufli- 
tinatif  of  bwnan  raaaon  la  aoltla  tfaoia  ilinritaUa  inquiries 
of 

which  have  ever  formed  the  *  veMt»  iIQMlionea*  of  philo- 
sopliers.  [ScEPTtc] 

The  other  work  of  Scxtus  Empiricus,  which  is  cntitlc«l 
'  Adversus  Mathematicos,'  is  only  another  form  of  tlio 
Pyrrhonic  Institutes  above  mentioned.  It  is  directed  against 
•U  who  admit  the  poasibiliiy  of  a  science.  This  diacussioD, 
tbongh  oondueted  on  vbrjr  diiferent  principles,  has  been 
much  in  voguo  amongst  the  German  and  French  mclaphy- 
sicians.  and  indeed  involves  the  whole  philosophy  of  human 
kiiowle(li,'e.  What  science  is,  w  lu  ilier  science  be  possililo, 
wlRthci  jciencc  be  positive  or  psychological,  these  are  ques- 
tions eternally  runL".v«i.  M.  Auguste  Comte,  in  that  vast 
aystem  which  he  has  elaborated  in  his  'Conrs  de  Philosophic 
PDeitive,*  denies  altogether  the  possibility  of  a  psycholngical 
leienoe:  white  the  Germana,  on  the  olhor  baud  (led  thereto 
by  the  nindatnental  princtple  commoQ  to  them  all,  that  the 
extenial  imivene  reeeivaa  ila  laira  fiom  the  laws  of  the 
inlnd),  contend  that  all  science  mnst  necessarily  be  psyeho- 
lo;;ical.  Hut  Sextus  K mpii ious  >\veLiis  a','.a\  L)l>i!i  [larlies. 
ar.<l  \\\\\  aduut  no  scieiico  whatever  tu  be  posoible,  T/ie 
first  book  of  his  'Adversus  MalhcinalK  as'  undcrlukrs  to 
refute  grammarians  .tnd  historians;  Iho  second  annihilates 
the  rhetoricians ;  tlietlur  !,  the  geometricians;  the  fourth, 
the  arithmeticians i  the  titth,  the  astrologers ;  and  the  sixth, 
the  musicians. 

Thofo  aitt  five  mora  hooka  alwajra  added  to  tlic  work,  all 
direeied  against  logiciaoa.  nonliit^  and  physicians  ((iiNrtroi, 
in  the  Greek  sense) ;  but  to  maku  them  part  of  the  same 
work  as  the  first  five  books  can  only  have  arisen  from  the 
ignorance  ami  earele.-.sMe.-s  ul'  liis  fust  e  liiur?.  They  have 
no  real  (  unneeiMn  wjih  iliciii,  but  iiia\  raiber  be  regarded 
as  a  su]i|'letiieiit  to  the  teconil  and  ilunl  bin  Us  til'  ilie  'Uypo- 
t^poses.'  to  which  they  belong  in  intention  as  well  as  spirit. 
Tbe  two  works  are  indeed  closely  allied  in  spirit,  and  are 
only  various  forms  of  ilic  sane  philosophy  and  the  same 
purpose. 

Such  m  they  have  come  down  to  u%  these  two  works  form 
an  eucydopMa  of  mptkiiBtiiohMeoti  bo  found  nowhere 


otso.  Tlnqr  uo,  u  11  AnelDoii  well  oboeiroi^  *  a  |mmIIi«» 
arsenal  of  every  ^edea  of  doubt  ntethodically  amuifed.aod 

from  whiifh  the  sceptics  of  succeeding  limes  have  anaed 

llicni&olvcs.  cbuosiiiK  fr  irn  hi*  iiiiiitcnte  roagu/.nc  thearaa 
suitable  ti)  their  iniiiils  ur  to  ibc  B^turo  of  their  s ii b j irctk. ' 

The  itilluetue  i  f  SeMus  F.mpiricus.  except  as  a:»  histo- 
rian, has  been  very  smull.  The  Alexandrian  phitosophy  and 
the  Christian  religion  alike  combined  by  their  succcm  to 
prevent  his  forming  a  sect  of  any  consequence ;  and  allbpo^ 
modem  sceptics  have  availed  themselves  of  bis  argomelils 
Io  prop  up  their  own  ineredtility,  yot  them  is  ■  tendency  m 
the  human  nind  at  variaaco  with  Ibis  barren  phik)sophy. 

which  tiu  iiigeuuily,  however  SUbUo  Of  pfaUHlhlSb  ha>  CTCS 

been  able  to  overcome. 

There  are  few  eiiitious  of  Scxtus,  and  none  wh:  !i  t  .ui 
callirtl  c  ritical.  Thts  fir&l  tianblaliou  <il  the  '  Hvf  siv  |MiiA.3'  wn* 
by  Henry  Stephens,  1562,  8vo.  The  first  edition  of  tht 
Gack  text  of  both  works  was  published  at  Pari^  foL 
This  ciliiiuii  is  accompanied  with  a  Latin  version.  An  edi- 
tion of  the  Greek  text,  also  with  the  Latin  veruun,  waa  piib- 
liahod  bv  J.  A.  Fabrieius.  Leipzig,  1718,  foi. 

SEXUAL  SYSTEM.  [Rkxks  or  PtAjna.) 

SEYCHELLE  COCOA-NUT  is  the  fruit  of  one  of  tbe 
])alms  (L^fffnimt  Sfi'hi-!!iinirii\,  respeduiL;  wbi,'!!  znaiiyfi- 
inibjus  accounts  weru  foimtriy  relale'l.  sueii  n-.  that  U  w  i» 
prnduccdat  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  i!ie  nut>  be.n.;  u-.Ay  fouiia 
thrown  up  on  the  coasts  of  the  Maldive  Uiands.  Tb<^ 
were  called  Coco  de  Maldivia  or  Coco  do  Salomon  by  ih> 
early  Portuguese  navigators.  Many  marvellous  tDc<dica2 
virtues  were  a&cribed  to  theio  nots  by  the  pbysi^uini 
of  the  age,  both  Asiatic  and  EuKMieaOi  aad  they  teeiw  Con- 
sequently sold  at  a  high  price.  At  present  tbey  form  only 
objects  of  curiosity,  and  are  well  known  under  the  name  o' 
double  cocoa-nuts,  llie  tree  yielding  them  was  first  diaco- 
ver<  (1  by  IJan  e,  a  Kreiii  h  oflicer  of  engineers,  in  1 7GJ,  then  li: 
sciii)''  i  by  Soiiiierat,  but  for  the  first  time  accurately  Lf 
Labillardierc,  '  .Ann.  Mus.,  Pari>,' is.,  p.  MtJ,  t.  1.1,  Aver, 
full  description  and  illustrative  plates  have  been  given  by  P.. 
Hooker,  in  the  *  Botanical  Magaxine.'N.S.,  No.  iv.,  v.,  ^lA 
vi.,  1 827  ;  and  a  ]>aiier  on  the  subject  was  lately  r«adat  11* 
Royal  Asiatic  Societv  by  a  resident  of  the  SeychcUa  lafaadik 
To  the  inhabitanta  the  tree  is  useful  for  iu  timbeiv  abu^  m 
bard  externally,  and  employed  in  building  their  huts  asd 

for  jiusts  ;  the  leaves  and  their  fo«)l>:alks  are  i;>e<l  fin- lir 
foot,  wuHs,  and  partition*,  ond  for  tnaii>  v  ther  "Kiu.citK-  {•i.r- 
poses.  The  nuts  weigh  in  ni  ■2V  to  L'j  ]ioi.;;(U  lai-h.  ar.  i. 
when  fresh,  contain  a  white,  traiis)  :iieiit,and  jelly-hkosi.!' 
stance,  which  is  edible.  The  sbells  areeniploxtd  lu  maiw 
in:;  vessels  and  dishes  of  various  kinds,  and  the  entire  aut> 
form  articles  of  commerce,  as  they  are  esteemed  to  other 
countries  both  iiir  Ihoir  faUed  virtues  and  as  eoriositiea. 

SEYCHELLES  ISLANDS  are  a  group  of  talandaato. 
ated  in  the  In  dian  O.  eiui,  north-east  of  Madag-jM^r.  br 
twcen  3  and  6"  S.  hit.  and  53"  and  56'  E.  long.  Tli<-«« 
islands  rest  on  an  immense  baidi  uf  s-nid  and  coral,  whtrk 
ij>  »uid  to  extend  I'luiu  uuilh  vvckI  ta  south-east  more  th^r: 
'240  miles,  and  in  width  between  30  and  I'u  miks.  It  t>  i 
kmdof  vast  platform  in  the  sea,  un  which  the  su|  cr>in.«?- 
ture  of  the  islands  has  been  raised.  The  general  fii-pih  <if 
water  on  the  bank  varies  between  t2  and  41)  faihotns,  Jt  i* 
free  from  dangers,  but  the  groond-awell  is  very  great  ou  it. 

The  number  of  islandik  tneladiag  the  smau  islands,  u 
nearly  thirty,  of  which  howerer  only  fifteen  are  of  any  ast- 
poi  tuine  from  tbeir  aizo  or  produce. 


I  «  '  .^odia. 

Artvi. 

l>luul>. 

;Uah6 

• 

• 

Sl>.<J'HI 

Marianne  • 

* 

s>a 

Prasliu 

• 

• 

8.000 

Conception  . 

• 

ISO 

Silhouette 

• 

• 

5, 7  CO 

Feliritd 

* 

MO 

La  Degue 

• 

• 

'2,00!» 

North  Island 

• 

M* 

Curieuae 

• 

* 

l,OUi» 

Denis  , 

« 

sto 

8.  Anna 

• 

• 

Vaeho  . 

tfa 

Cerf 

• 

• 

400 

Arido  . 

• 

Frigate 

300 

The  other  islands  are  small,  and  only  occasionally  v  isiied  n 
obtain  cocoa-nuts  or  turtles. 

The  surface  of  the  i-l.itids  |^  irregular,  ptvaeuting  »  dt«<r 
sity  of  hill,  rock,  uu  l  ravme.  without  any  extent  of 
land.  The  rucks  are  granitic;  the  soil  is  iu  svums  part/i 
scanty,  but  good ;  it  produces  abundanoe  of  wild  finiitseuBi: 
veseublcs.  Cultivation  is  carried  on  only  in  tbe  nina* 
valleys,  the  soil  there  being  deeper  and  richer  thaa  «■  kW 
higher  gniunds,  from  which  it  is  often  washed  down  bv  Li>-- 
raitis.   The  island  of  Malit^,  which  u  tim  largc^l,  and  lU 
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teiiilcnce  the  government  a^cnt,  is  sixteon  miles  lon^ 
uu'i  from  tliree  to  four  broacL  The  rugged  cliain  nf  ijranitic 
hilU  which  p:ij:>ci  throoghits  centre  a  about  4  '<  i  i  ^bove 
the  tMi  in  the  higbaat  puis.  Thts  i«ka4  hat  much  vvlttAbla 
Toad,  specially  on  (be  man  elevated  spot*,  whieh  Yam  not 
bMnelmred  ft^r  cuUivation.  The  Seychelles  contain  many 
excsllvaf  harbours,  wliich  arc  never  visited  by  tornadoes, 
ill  1  niny  a       times  be  ixinsidercd  pcrftctly  satb. 

The  ilii  iii.  is  fine  and  Iveulthv,  and  the  lieat  is  niner 
oupressiivc.  The  IliermomelLT  i^enerally  varies  between  84" 
64^  and  the  oioan  antiual  temperaturia  is  between  70° 
.-ind  72".  The  sea  and  land  breezes  are  regular,  but  feeble, 
except  ia  tb«  mooth  of  Aueutt.  wben  atrang  breetm  o«cur. 
Oatos  of  wind  «N  tdoon  Mpecieneed,  ud  burrieoBM 
vt  mikowwa. 

Tbe  grain*  vhUb  ara  moit  euliivatod  «i«  rioo  and  maix*. 

Mandiuc  is  also  grown,  as  well  as  cotton,  cufTce,  tobacco,  and 
the  sugar-canc.  There  are  a  few  clovc-trocs.  Aroon^  Iho 
productions  found  in  a  wild  stale  arc cocoa-nut^t,  pine  apples, 
cucumber*,  and  red  pepper.  But  the  mo*t  rwmarkable  ]h>j- 
ihiclion  is  the  coeado  mar,  whii-li  for  some  centuries  was  t-on- 
sidcrcd  ta  1h?  the  fi-uit  ot  a  tree  which  grew  on  the  bottom  of 
liie  sea,  whence  it  took  its  name.  [Sivcbellr  CxKo^-Nl'T.] 
The  inhabitants  of  the  islaiuU  dflijra  great  advantages  fioni 
tbis  tee*.  Besides  the  fruit,  ivUeb  w  aaten.  tbough  it  is 
tafttalcH,  tb«  wood  i»  uaod  Ibr  many  dooMMtie  purposes ;  the 
cabbago  wbicb  it  fband  at  the  minimit  of  ihetvee,  though 
li.ttcrer  tliati  that  of  the  ronimon  patiu,  makes  an  excellent 
pickln.  AVilli  a  humlretl  ut  lis  leaves  a  limisu  may  be  built, 
•  1.1  the  mojurity  of  liie  houses  in  Praslin  are  made  of  them. 
J'he  down  of  the  leaves  is  put  into  ruattiesscs  and  pillows; 
till'  stalks  are  forme<l  into  baskets  and  brooms;  and  the 
1-earl  ot  the  joun^er  leaves  is  cut  into  narrow  stripes,  from 
>thich  hat>  ior  bgihMSMare  made,  and  generally  worn  in 
tbe  island.  Tbe  fibnua  corwing  of  (he  nut  ia  manufactured 
into  roMa,  and  tlie  tbell  ia  univenallf  vied  aa  a  pitcher, 
many  or  them  eoataining  aix  or  eight  poita:  divided  longi- 
tudinally it  makea  p1a(««  and  disnee  for  the  slBve»;  and 
when  small  it  forms  drinking'  cups.  A'.l  i;:ti  m)its  to  tr.uis- 
jiiant  this  tree  to  t!ie  othur  ialuiuLs  liase  liUlu-rto  proved 
fruitless.  Another  produclion  which  secm^i  to  be  |n<-oliar 
is  called  but  a  rnimc,  or  bott  de  Mahi.  It  w  not  uiierior  in 
beauty  and  solidity  (o  mahogany,  and  is  well  adapted  for 
cabinet-wock,  but  it  is  not  found  in  sufficient  quantity  to  be- 
come a  gteat  article  of  export  Cattle  and  abeep  arc  rather 
itumeroua,  and  very  good.  Alligatnn  are  found  in  the 
wide  mouths  of  aerenl  htwka.  Tbe  flying  fox.  a  large 
kind  of  bat  of  hideona  aipeet,  ia  euca^  and  la  conaidcnd  a 
dainty. 

I'hc  population  ia  eoapoaad  of  whilM  and  nagraM.  In 

i^'li  It  consisted  of 


White  persons  • 
Ffee  evloured  peiioaa 
Siavai  .  -    .  • 


M2 
323 
6058 


Total    .  69 

The  town  of  Vahd  Is  aitnatad  on  the  north>eaat  aide  of 

tlio  island  of  the  same  name,  in  a  small  glen«  irregularly 

b)iitl,  and  contoininc  only  a  few  good  houses  inhabited  by 
yi-M'sons  of  respe>  l.iliiliiy.  who  generally  prefer  living-  in  the 
'  tivirons.  It  t"  nut  far  from  a  deep  boy  enclo-ed  In  a  senii- 
rirelo  of  toIiTiibly  liip;!!  Ijinl ;  but  the  inacrnio^t  pm  t  of  the 
\>:\\  is  occupied  by  shuaU  and  coral  rocka.  winch  arc  partly 
•li  y  at  low  water.  The  number  of  small  trading  vcMcls  be- 
longing  to  the  island  may  be  fen  or  twelve ;  they  sad  to  the 
islaiida  of  Mauritius  and  Bourbon,  and  to  India.  They  have 
al«o  many  laige  achoooer-riggfld  boati^  which  they  empky 
in  coDmnnicatini|  between  the  iihinda;  and  nnmeroua 
c.inocH  built  and  ntled  witli  mneh  skill  and  neatness,  llie 
i  ihabilants  get  ihu  few  ailjclet,  of  European  manufacture 
VTliich  they  are  in  need  of  from  Hifauritius  and  H'jinbon,  to 
vibii-h  mlutids  Ihcy  send  their  produce,  as  also  Mahe  wood, 
tis»\,  and  tortoise-shell. 

It  ia  probable  that  these  islands  were  kiwwxi  to  tlio  Por- 
tntcoeae  under  the  name  of  the  Amiianle  lalandi,  a  term 
ibieh  now  belongs  to  a  much  smaller  noup  lying  aontb 


weec  of  the  Seychelles.  con$i!tting  of  several  low  amalfitlonda, 
which  HV  uniolaabitedi  and  only  vinted  oceaaianally  for  the 
turtles  and  eoooa-nnta  with  which  they  abound.  Tbe  Scy- 
■  lie-,  were  )nrtia11y  i'\-pl. .rtil  by  I-t^^^arus  I*:cault.  in  I'-l.l, 
i'^  onlcr  ul'  2^Ialii'-  di;  hi  Uourdonnnis,  then  govto'Uor  of  tbe 

,uf  Mauritius,  ibeimnoof Si|yefae)laaiadairivedAoni 

jp.  (;..  No.  i3a&. 


Moreau  dc  Scychellcw,  who  .  :  m  ofheer  of  rank  in  tho 
French  East  India  service  when  tliey  were  fust  explored  by 
the  French.  About  the  \ear  17CS  the  French  formed  a 
eotoay  on  tbe  iaiand  of  Jiaiii ;  and  a*  about  that  time  Poivre 
took  mueh  paina  (o  tranvplant  the  apieoa  ef  the  Molur^na 
into  the  French  colonies,  they  were  also  cultivated  in  Mah^; 
hut  they  did  not  succeed,  wiih  the  esccption  ofcloveii,  of 
which  there  are  sttll  a  few  trees.  The  Sc\c!u  lli>  capitu- 
lated to  llic  Kuglish  in  l/'J-l.  but  were  not  taken  i  MS-4'-i»ioii 
of.  On  tbe  capture  of  Mauritius  liowever  in  i8io,  ibey  weic 
occupied;  and  by  the  peace  of  Pans  formally  ceded 

to  England,  together  with  Mauritius. 

(Prior's  Nitrra/iv*  a  Foyoige  m  tht  Intiian  Settif 
Oweti's  Narniiiv;  •J't^ajfogMtoo^fiontheSkarMt^iiftiat, 
Afobia,  and  Madagtuegy.) 

SEYMOURTbDWARD,  First  Duke  of  Somerset.  [Kd- 
WARn  VI.) 

SEYMOUR.  THOM.\S.  Lonl  Seymour  of  .Sudiev. 
[EnwAHo  VI  ] 

SKZANNE.  [MvKNrrl 

.SFDH/.A.  .JaVoI'O  An'K'XnOI.O.  hornalwul  the 
middle  of  ttie  tourieenth  century,  ui  Cotignula,  a  village  near 
FaenzR.  of  humble  parents,  forsook  in  early  yotllhliiaoc- 
eupatioii  of  a  labourer  to  enlist  in  one  of  tliose  eompaniea 
of  adventurerit  winch  were  tlien  numerotta  about  Italy,  aiul 
wbieh  served  for  hire  the  higheat  bidder  among  the  ])ctiy 
princes  and  rvpubltes  of  that  age.  Jacopo.  having  di!tplu>  eu 
great  coiirai^e  and  pi'r'-ever.incL',  acquired  a  cuiisidcrablo 
reputation  in  that  turbulent  nnlitia.  After  serving  under 
sev  eral  '  condoHieri,'  or  leaders,  he  attached  himself  to  Al- 
ber.co  da  Hai'bianu,  a  captain  superior  to  the  rest  hcith  by 
birih  and  the  loftiness  of  his  views.  Alhcrico  helon^^ed  to 
the  farody  of  the  lords  of  Cuneo^  and  a»pired  to  the  glory  of 
delivering  Italy  from  the  foreign  mercenarie^i  and  forming 
a  Daiional  mililia.  Having  eolToeted  a  force  of  I  men. 
all  nativeaof  Italy,  he  gave  it  tbe  name  of  the  Company  of 


St.  George.  In  the  year  1376.  pope  Chr^^y  XI.>  who  was 
residing  at  Avignon,  sent  an  order  to  liia  legate  in  Italy  to 
endeavour  to  restore  the  authority  of  ll.e  Papal  see  uver 
tiie  towns  of  the  Roniat;na,  w  inch  had  revolted  at  the  insti- 
gation of  iho  Florentine:).  The  cardinal  took  into  bis  pay  a 
body  of  toie^^n  mercenaries  called  the  Iketoii  Cumpiiny, 
coniiniinded  Ij>  John  Hawkwood,  whom  the  Italians  called 
'  Acuto,'  a  valiant  condottiero  of  those  times.  These  troops 
havingentcrcd  Faenta  without  opposition,  bc^an  jdunduriag 
the  town,  and  kiUed  many  of  (ha  people.  In  ine  following 
year  (he  cardinal  of  Oanevn  vaa  aent  Ann  Fkaaee  to  the 
pone  with  another  body  of  foreign  mereenariMh  ehiaOy  ca^ 
valry,  from  Brilannyand  other  parts  ofFVance ;  and  having 
attacked  Holouaia  without  success  he  winlL-red  at  Ccsena. 
Here  the  aoldiei-s,  having  come  to  blows  with  the  ciliicns, 
were  driven  away  w  ith  the  loss  of  tix  liundreil  of  their  num- 
ber ;  but  soon  after,  having  again  got  adiuiisioii  iiiio  )he 
town.some  say  under  a  general  amnesty  granted  by  the  legate, 
they  let  about  sacking  it.  killing  ail  the  men,  vi  dalmi,'  the 
women,  and  not  sparing  even  the  nana.  Four  ihousand  of 
ihc  unfortunate  inhabitantaof  Ceoenawete  killed  on  (hat 
day  ( I  St  of  February,  137?),  and  eight  Ihoinand  ewapad  to 
beg  their  subsistence  in  tbe  ncigbboniing  tovnaand  viljagea. 
The  report  of  these  enormities  spread  indignation  all  over 
Italy  ;  and  Alhcrico,  sup)K>rtcd  by  Raniaho  Visconti.  lord  of 
Milan,  the  Flononlines,  and  by  the  people  of  Bolotrna,  Forli. 
and  other  towns,  marched  to  iillack  the  fon  .yn  tro  ip^, 
which  he  met  ui  Marmu  in  the  Papal  titatc.  J>te4>po  At- 
tendolo,  and  Braccto  da  Monione.  another  distinguished 
pupd  of  Alberiro,  fought  under  him.  After  a  desperaio 
comhat,  the  foreign  mercenaries  were  olterly  defeated  and 
nearly  annihihttcd.  The  Rre(on  Company  waa  entirely  dia- 
banded,  and  Italy,  at  leaat  for  a  time,  waafieod  (hrm  foreign 
mercenaiies.  Alhcrico  was  called  the  *  Liberator.'  and  he 
ossunieil  cm  his  standard  the  motto  *  Liber.  Ital.  ab  Sxter.' 
.\ttendolo.  who  had  greatly  contributed  to  the  victory,  re- 
ciiveil  from  .MU  rico  the  surname  of  *  Sfurza,  by  which 
name,  unil  no  other,  he  and  bia  diwcendanta  havo  heeeme 
known  in  history. 

Sforza  subsequently  entered  the  service  of  Gian  Galcuz/o 
Viwonti,  lord  of  Milan.  Aflerwnrdu  ho  ei?',;.i^e.l  himself 
to  (be  republic  of  Florence  aguiin^l  the  rnal  repuM  r  of 
Pisa,  which  bad  in  i(a  service  Ai(noki  della  Pvixola,  ou« 
other  celebrated  eondoltiere^  Bfutaa  defeated  hia  anta^ 
ironisl,  and  the  Pisans  were  obliged  to  sue  for  pence.  Tho 
Flurcniines  made  Sforia  their  captain-general,  with  an  aii- 

ftoat  salaiy  of  twatvn  hvndrod  golden  ducats,  lie  aiteiH 
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triir'l-.  iTitiTcd  the  service  of  the  tnuifjuis  of  Ferrara  aftainit 
O'UiUuudu  d«  Tci/.i,  tyrant  of  I'  lnna,  whuui  ho  dufcsted, 
uad  lreai:heruu>ly  siabljod  to  i]eath  at  an  inlerTiew  at  Ru- 
biora.  Such  waa  the  virtue  of  the  condottiori.  The  mar- 
quis of  Fcrrara  obtained  by  thi*  mi;ans  the  dominion  of 
Parma  uid  of  RKgio,  and  be  rewarded  Sfom  bgr  giving 
him  the  estate  of  Modteoebio.  Sforaa  anerwarde  lerrad  the 
Florentines  against  Ladi-slaus.  king  of  Naples,  whom  ho  de- 
Feated  near  Areiio.  Ladu>lau>  made  large  oWen  to  Sfbrza 
If  liiIlt  his  service,  vhich  he  acctple*!,  and  the  king  dying 
man  utter,  Slorsa  became  great  coiiblabte  or  commander-in- 
chief  under  his  xistcr  aii<l  successor  Joanna  II.  At  ber  profli- 
gate court  the  brave  but  blunt  condotliore  was  exposed  to 
the  intrigues  and  cabala  of  worthlesa  lavoiiritot,  and  be  lost 
(he  ^imm]  ^nir«":  of  hw  sovereign,  and  was  imprisoned.  But 
hu-  wu^  nci  L-biiar)-  to  her,  and  he  finally  triumphed  over  hii> 
rivals,  la  the  year  1417  be  waa  sent  by  Joanna  to  Rome 
to  reeover  poseeasion  of  that  city  for  the  Holy  See.  The 
people  of  Rome,  taking  advantage  uf  the  schism,  hurl  li.-on 
in  arms  and  asterted  their  indopL-ndenco,  and  the  ntw  pupe, 
Mariin  V..  wlui  had  just  btfii  elected  by  tho  couiuil  of 
Coiistatu  t;,  was  far  away.  The  popular  paiiy  had  called  in 
tlio  celehrated  cuiidulticro  Hraicio  da  Monloiie,  how- 
ever ItitX  tbe  town  on  the  approach  of  Sforza.  After  restor- 
iug  tbe  Rspal  authority,  Sforza  returned  to  Naples  vbere 
be  was  again  banished  firom  tbe  oourt  by  tbe  intriraies  of 
Oianni  Caraeeiolo.  the  Iben  favourite  of  Jloanna  U.  ^Ibnca, 
St  tbe  bead  of  bis  trusty  men,  took  poaaeision  of  Naples, 
and  obliged  the  queen  to  banisb  Csiaeeiolo.  Shortly  after 
ho  was  sent  again  to  Rouw  to  as«ist  pope  Martin  V.  against 
his  luciious  buiijeris,  wlio  Were  supported  by  Braccio  da 
Montone,  whom  he  defeated  and  obliged  to  ask  for  u  U'u<  u. 
At  this  time  tbe  pope  gave  to  Sforzu  his  native  village  of 
Coti{{ni>]a  in  fief,  with  tho  title  of  count.  Having  returned 
to  Naples,  he  anin  incurred  tlie  displcaNure  of  the  fickle 
Joanna,  upon  Wmeli  be  took  the  part  of  Louis  of  Anjou, 
count  of  Provence,  an  heredtuiy  claimant  of  the  throne 
of  Napleik  Tbe  queen  railed  to  her  auislanre  Alfonso, 
king  of  Aragon  and  of  Sicily,  whom  she  a[<{>' inte  l  her 
heir  and  successor.  AlfoiiM  came  wiih  n  ileet  and  an 
army,  defualed  Sli'r/a,  ami  cx-cupied  liie  riU  (if  N.ipie^. 
But  Alfonso  aljust'd  las  victory,  and  liealcd  tlu'  qiiut;!! 
as  his  prt>itjiier.  Sturza  came  to  the  a&sistaiice  of  his  mis- 
tnistt,  and  drove  away  Alfonso,  in  the  meantime  Braccio 
da  Montonc  was  ravacmir  the  nortliern  provinces  of  the 
kiagdom.  Sforza  marched  into  the  Abruisi  in  the  midst  of 
vinter,  but  in  fording  the  river  Peieara,  vbieb  was  swelled 
by  heavy  tains,  his  horse  was  carneil  along  by  the  rapid 
eutent,  and  Slbrta  was  drowned.  Tlius  ended  the  restless 
career  of  this  Ijravc  but  illitcrnii-  soldier,  \* lio^e  >urnamc, 
acquired  oil  the  lieid  ol  haltlc,  became  that  of  a  sovereis^n 
dynasty. 

FKAfCBSCO  Sforza,  bofii  in  1401,  sou  of  Jaropo,  h  nriit 
the  art  of  war  under  his  father.  He  received  fntin  Qiu  en 
Joanna  the  title  of  count,  and  scleral  domains  in  the  king- 
dom of  Naples.  He  aflernards  entered  the  service  of 
Fiiippo  Maria  Viaeon(i»  duke  of  Mdao.  fieing  ill-rewarded 
by  tM  duke^  be  arcepted  the  ofleis  of  tbe  Venetians  and  the 
Fuiontinca,  ond  KhI  their  allied  forces  oguinsi  the  Miluiie^.  , 
who  were  eommandcd  by  Fucinino,  a  celebraietl  condot- 
liere.  wh.iiii  he  dete.uecl  in  several  rainpais;ns,  a.d.  1  i  t'- 
41.  The  duke  <>f  MiUm.  in  gri>ai  ahirin,  offere<l  Sforza  his 
only  daughter  Biaiu.i.  wtih  (lie  i  iiy  and  territory  of  Cre- 
mona for  a  dowry.  Siorta  as!>eoted,  concluded  a  peace  be- 
tween the  belligerents,  and  the  marriage  was  solemnised  in 
Oeleber,  1441.  But  soon  after  the  duke  Filippo  Maria, 
•gain  becoming  auspicious  of  his  son-in-law.  excited  against 
bim  pope  BageniJia  IV^  who  sent  Piccinino  to  deprive 
Sftwia  or  bis  domatna  in  tbe  March  of  Anooiw.  Sforza  re- 
paired thlthiT,  and  for  several  years  fought  against  the  troops 
both  of  the  pojH.  and  of  Alfonso,  kini;  of  Naple».alid  conquered 
the  greatest  pait  ol  the  March  of  Ancoiia.  Hut  the  diath  of 
the  duke  his  fatheiMn-laM'  u|>ciied  a  new  field  to  his  ambi- 
tion, and  ho  aspired  to  the  sotereignly  of  the  dm  hy  ot  iSlilan. 
There  were  other  pretemlers,  who  allegcti  that  Bianca  was 
an  illegitimate  cluld  of  the  late  duke;  and  the  people  of 
Milan,  considering  thcViaoonti  dynasty  as  extinct,  pioelained 
the  republic.  But  Pavia  and  other  towna  which  had  been 
anbjeeted  bv  Milan  deUclied  lbemf:elvis  fr>  >tn  it,  tissertin" 
an  equal  right  to  their  independence,  Sforza  turnetl  Ihe^e 
dissen»ii)iK  to  his  own  acciumi;  lie  acrepled  the  coniraand 
of  the  Milanese  troops,  with  which  he  delcated  tbe  Vcne- 

tin%  vbo  wiabtd  to  di»n«ailM»  tbe  diiohj;  but  tanvtng  »•  1 


fused  to  obey  tlie  (liiectionn  of  the  eoimnissioners  front 
Milan  concerning  Ins  military  nioveineiits,  he  suddenly 
concluded  (>eacc  with  Venu'e,  and  the  \  eneiians  ai;ie«d  lu 
give  him  60UU  auxdiary  lr(.Kjp»  to  take  (»OKsessiun  ot  Milaii. 
In  February,  U50,  tho  people  of  Milan,  reduced  by  faniincw 
and  distiaolod  by  anarchy  within  their  walls,  opened  tbe 
gates  to  Sfoitt,  who  was  solemnly  proclaimed  tluke  of 
Milan  in  the  following  March.  In  bia  now  dignity  be  acted 
with  prudence  and  miidnesa.  He  promised  to  raise  no  new 
taxes,  to  employ  none  but  Milanese  for  civil  oOj>  c^,  ai.d  he 
enforced  the  laws  for  the  protection  of  persons  and  prupv.-iv  ; 
he  made  alliunce  with  the  Fioreiitincs,  conciliated  tlie  l'  ^- 
and  Alfonso  of  Naples,  and  was  acknowledged  by  Luuia  AI. 
of  France.  The  Venetiaiu  and  the  Duke  of  Savoy  dcclaivd 
war  against  Sforxa ;  but  after  a  desultory  warfare,  peace  waa 
luade,  by  which  Brescia.  Bergamo,  and  Crema  remained  to 
I  Venioa,  and  the  tvm  Scaia  vaa  flxod  aa  tbe  beundaiy  bo- 
'  tween  tbe  doeby  of  Hilatt  and  tho  itetes  of  the  heuaa  of 
S.ivoy.  Tlic  diichy  of  Milan  under  Duke  Sforza  embrmevd 
the  following  towns: — Milan,  Pavia,  Cremona.  L<Ah,  Curki. 
Novara,  Alessandria,  Tortona.  Valenza,  Hidilno,  Pia-  t-t.zi, 
Pai  iiia,  Vigevano,  Genua,  and  Savona.  Thu  la^ttUoCiUes 
were  conquered  by  Sforza. 

Duke  Sforza  restored  and  embellished  the  ducal  palaco, 
tailed  the  castle  of  Porta  Giovia,  terminated  tbe  magnifloeot 
structure  of  the  gieiLt  boqiiial.  one  of  the  most  inlamatiog. 
buildings  of  Hilui.  and  ooostructed  the  navigablo  eaoal*  or 
Naviglio  della  Martesana,  which  communicates  between 
Milan  and  the  river  Adda.  Tbe  reign  of  Sforza  laste  d  six- 
teen years.  He  died  of  dropsy,  in  March.  1466,  at  tbe  .i^  e 
<if  si\ty-fivo,  generally  regretted.  In  hi*  private  life  he  *ms 
frugal,  Miber  and  continenl,  iiflablo  and  humane,  llis  LaCa 
has  been  written  by  Simonetta.and  Corio  and  tbe  other  ku»- 
torians  of  Milan  record  his  virtues. 

Gai,b4U0  Mama  Sfoiua,  son  of  Ffaaoaaoo,  who  b»q> 
oeedad  bin  on  tho  ducal  throne,  was  very  aniike  bis  Ibthor: 
bo  waa  svspieioa^  oowardly.  lieenlioui*  and  croeL  He  quar- 
relled with  his  mother  the  duehem  Bianea,  a  most  men  ton* 

I  lls  woliiiin,  who  retired  to  Marij^nalio,  where  she  died  ufu  r 
a  *liort  illness,  not  withuut  i.ome  rumours  of  fiui«*jn.  IK  p  ;; 
to  a  cruel  death  several  innocent  perboiis,  and  dis!io:i..utiii 
uiiiuy  wuiiicu  of  ail  classes.  At  last  a  conspiracy  was  form<H| 
against  him,  and  on  the  day  after  Cliristmos-day.  1476,  be  was 
slabbed  wbiUt  on  hisvay  to  cbureb.  Tbe  people  took 
part  with  the  conspirators,  who  Were  put  to  death.  His 
infant  son  Giovanni  Galeaiiowis  proclaimed  duks^  nndcr 
the  guardiaitship  of  his  mother  Bona  of  Savor.  But  Ludo* 
vico  Sforza,  styled  '  il  More,'  on  account  uf  his  dark  com- 
plexion, and  brother  of  the  deceased  duke,  took  poMes»k>n 
of  the  ri'geiu  V,  arrested  the  dowager  dnehe^.s.  put  to  death 
hiT  fiuililul  niinisiiT  Simonetta.  and  at  lentil  usi.rped  the 
snxereign  ainliority.  eoDflning  hi*  nephew  iind  hi«  » ifc  ta 
ihtnr  nparlmcnts.  The  young  duke  had  married  a  grand* 
daughter  of  Ferdinand,  king  of  Naples,  who  rcmon»irakrf 
wuh  Liidovico  on  bis  conduct,  but  to  no  effect.  Fordin*pit 
armed  against  him,  and  Ludovico,  to  avoid  tbettotin,  in* 
filed  Cfaarhn  VIll.  of  Ftanee  to  undenako  the  runque^t  of 
the  kingdom  of  Naples.  This  vaa  tbe  origin  of  all  tho 
wars  and  calatniiies  of  Italy  in  tlie  sixteenth  cfiit'jr\.  m;,! 
tho  toss  of  lis  political  indepi  iidence.  Charles  cju-t  liU^ 
Itiily  assisted  by  Ludovico,  mid  took  Naples,  but  was  suou 
obliged  to  retire  in  conse(|ticuce  of  liie  gciivral  hatred  of  tbv 
people  to  the  French  for  their  insolence,  rnpacitv.  as4 
oppression.  Meantime  the  duke  of  Orleans  seixea  opaa 
Novara,  and  laid  some  bataditary  claims  to  tbe  ducbyof 
Milan.  Ludovico,  who  nov  aa«  tho  daqgpr  of  bottsv 
troduced  tbe  foroigoen  into  Italy*  Ibrmad  s  k^gaawiih 
the  Venetians  and  tna  non%  and  dmn  a««y  dw  FnuA  om 
of  Italy. 

After  tbe  auspiciouH  death  of  Duke  Gio\ttnnl  Cilea::  i. 
which  happened  in  I4»4,  at  the  early  ago  uf  tive  an<l  twcary 
years,  I.udoMoo  was  proclaimed  duke  ol  Milan,  and  cua- 
firmed  by  a  diploma  of  tbe  emperor  Maximtliaa  L  Baa 
tho  duke  of  Orleans,  having  become  kingof  FhMM  i^Cbo 
name  of  Louu  XIU  sent  an  army  to  ihn  IMWQWWI  ibo 
duchy  of  ISilan,  under  Trivultio.  a  Mdanase  noiUs;  anl  • 
personal  enemy  of  Ludovico  Sforta.  The  Venetians  and 
pope  Alexander  VL  having  joined  tbe  French.  Sfiun 
obh-ed  toyiaUtotbaatoiiB,  and  ha  took  niagt  in  C 


manv. 


The  In  I  h  entered  Milan  in  1 4iO,  wiiliout  oppM»»tioti 
and  ioui*  Xli,  was  procbumed  duke  of  Mtlaa.  Tbe  Fns^ 
w  odious  in  X«iDbiii^_ag  tlw^knl 
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heen  at  Naples,  and  insurrections  look  plarc;  in  several 
towns.  In  January,  1500,  the  {vwplu  of  Milan  revolted, 
and  in  the  f  Uowing  February  Ludovico  Sforza  re  enlcreci 
his  capital.  The  French  hoirerer  kept  their  ground  in  tlie 
fortresses,  and  new  reinforcements  coming  from  France, 
I<iidovico  marched  aeaiaal  tli«m  to  Novara,  but  being  foi^ 
taken  by  a  body  of  Sviu  tn  hit  pav,  vho,  through  an  in- 
trigue of  the  French,  had  received  orders  from  their  govern- 
ment not  to  tl^'ht  iigainst  their  countrymen  who  were  in  the 
opposite  armv,  he  was  defeated  and  taaen  prisoner,  and  sent 
to  France,  where  he  was  imprisoned  in  the  castle  of  Loches 
till  1  jos,  when  he  died. 

Ludovico  had  sc-veral  gooil  qualities ;  he  was  generous, 
fond  of  the  arts  and  of  learned  men ;  he  was  the  friend  of 
Braroante  and  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  with  whose  assistance  he- 
vrabellislMd  MQan,  built  the  laxzaratto,  instituted  the  public 
adKMbi,  protMtad  Jt«ndi|  Caloboml^lMi,  tiid  otimr  diMin- 
gaiihed  scholars,  md  Ibnnded  ebairt  of  Oreek,  gouoieli'?, 
and  aslrfiniiniy.  LurJovico's  polley  was  Rrtful  luul  erookeu  ; 
he  had  ot)t;iiiii'J  the  dueal  throne  by  unfair  tneaiis,  but 
it  was  unTirlunale  for  Milan  that  he  lost  it  to  make  room 
for  strangers.  After  niatiy  year*  of  war  in  Italy  between 
French,  (iemians,  and  Spaniards,  dunnjT  wliuli  his  two 
sonii  Maximilian  and  Francis  8foria  were  for  short  ptirioda 
seated  on  the  Ami  eboir.  being  puppets  in  the  hands  of  their 
Smm  or  German  aaxiliarie^  LAmbanir  became  Anally  an 
Auatrian  dependency,  and  th«  iwaM  of  SfoRt  batame 
•xUnet. 

"SGRAVESANDE,  WILI.TAM  JACOB,  a  Dutch  ma- 
thematician  and  philosopher,  whose  family  name  ^as  Storm 
Tan  '$  Gravesande.  was  born  at  Hertogenbosch  (IVds-le-duc), 
September  17,  ICss.  On  thf  side  of  his  e:i  n  n  1  rriui  li  rr  he  was 
descended  fn)m  (he  celebrated  physicmn  Jean  Ueumius, 
and  some  of  let  am  estars  had  been  maglatiataa  af  IMli  in 
the  beginning  of  the  flUteentb  century. 

He  recci\«ll  hit  aarlie^t  education  in  his  father's  house, 
and  while  varjr  young  be  abowed  a  dacided  praditaetlon  ftr 
adentifie  reiaarclMii.  When  lixteen  yean  old  ho  wai  aont 

to  the  Univcr>ity  of  Leyden  to  slmly  tlie  law,  and  before  tlie 
endof  1707  he  look  (he  iK  gree  of  doctor.  Hi'?  leyal  studies 
did  not  however  prevent  bun  from  tipplying  hlnl^elf  to  ma- 
thematical subjects,  and  bi-fure  he  was  nineteen  years  of 
atfe  he  publi»hcd  his  'Esisui  Mir  la  Pers.|n-eiivc .'  a  Wdik 
which  tvaa  favourably  noticed  by  Joim  Bernoulii.  and  cun- 
taina  a  dav«Iopaient  of  the  ingenious  idea,  that  if  a  hon/on- 
tal  or  an  equatorial  dial  bo  viewed  through  a  plane  inclined 
in  any  manner,  by  an  eye  at  the  extremity  or  the  gnomon, 
the  perspeotiTO  representation  of  the  dial  on  that  plane 
will  constitute  a  dial  for  the  same  plane.  (Montuela,  Hitt. 
de»  Mu!/iniiati'jiici,  Imii.  i.,  p.  7.'!  I.)  'SGravesande,  on  his 
return  to  ihe  ll.i^iue.  foUuwe  1  fur  u  time  the  profession  of  a 
b.irri'-ier,  but  in  1713,  a  >ocu'ty  of  young  men  of  talent  hav- 
ing undertake  u  a  work  entitled 'Lu  Journal  Litteraire.'  he 
became  one  of  its  must  xealuus  contributors,  and  furiii<<lR-d 
for  it  numerous  extracts  from  works  relating  to  mathema- 
tics and  natural  philuaaphy.  He  also  published  in  the 
journal  a  V>Par  on  tbo  eonttruetion  of  the  air-psmp  (in 
^ieh  maebine  Iw  bad  made  aone  improveraenta).  one  on 
the  theory  of  the  collision  of  bodies,  and  several  other 
original  dissertations.  The  work  was  afterwards  carried  on 
Ot  Lcydcn  under  the  title  uf  '.Journal  de  la  lUpllUiqtM  des 
Inures,'  anil  it  terniiaated  in  the  year  1733. 

■.S^;ravL.^ande  ucrutn paiiied,  as  secretary,  the  deputies  of 
the  Slates  General  when  they  came  to  London  in  i7i:<,  in 
order  to  congratulate  George  I.  on  his  accession  to  ili<< 
throne  of  England.  Here  be  became  acquainted  with  Dr. 
Burnet,  bishop  of  Salisbuiy«  and  vaa  made  a  Fellow  of  the 
Royal  Sooiety;  and  afltor  bia  votum  to  the  Hague  he  was 
made,  in  1717,  proftetor  of  malhematUa  and  aitronomy  in 
the  univfrs;ly  uf  I^yden.  During  the  vacations  of  the  years 
l.'-'l  antl  172.:  he  made  t«o  jnurtieys  to  Cassel.  in  conse- 
<jU«;ino  of  invifali'Jiis  from  the  landf^rave  of  Hcsso,  who 
Vkibheti  to  luvu  il,e  Leiielit  wf  his  advice  tes[)ecniij;  a  ma- 
chine which  was  supposed  to  be  eapable  ofperpetuul  mulinn. 
and  who  besides  had  manifustcd  an  enlightened  taste  fi»r 
experimental  philosophy. 

In  1724  'SOravetande^ea  quilling  the  chair  of  mathema* 
Ika  at  Lqrden,  delivered  an  oration  arbiob,  nnder  tbe  title 
'  Do  Evideiitia,'  he  afterwards  printed  at  tbe  bead  of  the 
third  edition  of  his  '  Elcmons  do  Phyfioue.'  In  this  he  as- 
Ci  ill  15  iije  pie  eminence  to  matlieniatieal  evidence,  consider- 
ing it  as  ttte  only  critenou  of  truth:  and  be  maka  the 
•anelion  of  noial  airiilBiie*  tXMUift  In  tlw  irUt  of  dw.Dvity* 


by  whoso  law  ho  supposes  that  man  Wieves  the  testimony 
of  ]m  mimt»  and  trusts  lu  the  oouclusions  drawn  from 
analogy. 

In  1730  'SOraveiaade  added  mil  and  military  arebi- 
tecture  to  the  tulijeeta  vnieb  be  taugbt,  and  fbor  yeus 
afterwards  be  mdactook  to  give  instruct  iona  in  a  eonmn 
wliieb  compidiended  togie^  metaphysics,  and  noral  nbilo. 

sophy.  From  attachment  to  his  country  'SGravesanae  de- 
clines, in  1724,  an  invitation  f^om  Peter  the  Great,  who 
wished  him  tf  <>  :uc  a  member  of  the  Royal  Academy 
then  recently  luiuinl  at  St.  Pelorshuri; ;  and.  in  17-lu,  a 
similar  invitation  from  the  kiiifr  of  Prussia.  He  was  occa- 
sionally employed  as  an  engineer  in  superintending  tbe  hy- 
draulic operations  which  were  executed  in  Holland.  He 
was  also  ooiuulted  by  the  ministers  of  the  Statea  when  mea^ 
sure*  rdating  to  finance  were  in  contemplation; and  batriiig 
a  float  ftteiltty  in  diaeoferiDf  Ibo  key  to  eacMt  writiag^  ht 
was  of  great  aarviee  during  tn  war  « tba  SneaatiioB  iada« 
eypheriii^  sucb  of  tbo  fliWDy'adaapatohaa  aahapiwDad  toba 

iiilerceptu  1. 

This  distint;uislied  professor  was  the  first  why,  on  the 
Continent,  publicly  taiiglit  the  philosophy  of  Ncwtuii,  and 
he  thus  cynlributed  to  brini^  about  ii  revidution  in  the  phy. 
8ic»l  scieiici^'s,  but  he  is  «aid  to  have  been  more  akilfill  in 
making  observations  and  e.\[>enments  than  in  OOUlnoliaig 
transcendental  raeearches;  and  liUliag  into  an  error 
specting  tbe  nature  of  foree,  by  eoubunding  trbal  ia  ealled 
living  or  active  force,  wbicb  is  represented  by  the  product  of 
a  body's  mass  multiplied  into  the  square  of  its  velocity,  with 
simple  force,  which  is  prujKirtional  to  the  velucity  merely, 
he  was  led  to  adopt  the  opinion  of  Leibnitx  on  ilus  subject, 
in  opposition  to  that  of  Newton.  It  is  further  observed  that 
'SGravesande,  whoso  philosophical  lectures  aredisttuguuhed 
by  a  simplicity  which  is  the  true  language  of  science,  was 
not  always  consistent  in  tbe  development  of  his  ideas.  Hia 
'Introduction  to  Philoaopby*  ia  toe  work  of  a  disciple  of 
Looker  yet  be  neither adi^ted  the  parlieiUardoctrioeaof  tbat 
writor,  nor  did  ka  piropoie  any  system  of  bia  eva,  but  ko 
borrowed  by  tnm  iha  priaeiploa  aamaMd  tqr  diftfanl  phi< 
losophers. 

He  married  in  1''20,  and  had  two  sons,  whom  he  had  tho 
misfortune  lu  los<>  within  ei^ht  days  of  each  other,  w  lien  the 
eldest  wa!<  fourteen  and  the  other  ihirieen  years  of  age. 
lie  supported  this  heavy  attiiclion  with  the  fortitude  of  a 
Christian  philosoplier ;  and  after  a  long  sickness  he  died, 
February  9S,  174%,  being  then  in  the  fiAy-fourth  year  of  hia 
age. 

The  principal  works  of  'SGmtreeandiB  are  the '  Essai  do 
Perspective.'  I'll ; '  Phy s ices Blemenla  Mathematica,'  &c 
of  which  the  first  edition  was  published  at  the  Hague  in 
1720.  and  the  sixth,  which  is  in  English,  by  Dr  Deiaguliers 
in  1747;  ■  Philo*<i[:'i,;r  N i. '.^  i' n;  iv  1  i.-:uuliones  in  usus 
Aeademicos,"  an  abridgement  of  the  preceding  work.  Ley- 
den.  t7-.j3;  'Matheseus  Universalis  Elementa,*  Stc,  Ley- 
den,  1727  ;  'Introduciio  nd  PhiloMiphiam,'  &0.:  of  this  the 
first  edition  was  published  in  17Jti,  and  the  Inat  in  I7M. 
He  alio  edited  a  ooUectiun  of  tbe  worka  of  Hamm,  and 
tbe '  AritbwetiM  Uoiteraalia'  of  Nnwton. 

SHAD.  [Cllpeid.k] 

SHADDOCK.  (CiTRUs-l 

S  H  A  D\V  ¥.L  L.    [.VI  i  hplkskx.] 

SHADWKLL.  THO.MAS,  a  dramatic  author,  well 
known  as  the  hero  of  Dryden's  aaliru  of  '  Mac  Fleoknoe,* 
was  born  in  Norfolk  in  t04u,  of  an  aniient  Staffordshire 
family.  He  was  bred  to  the  law,  but  disliking  the  drudgery 
of  an  office,  he  quitie<l  it  and  travelled  abroad.  On  hia 
return  to  England  he  became  ttttimato  wltb  the  reigning 
wits,  and  particularly  vitk  BoobMtar,  Otuqr,  and  Dryden. 
Ho  shortly  after  produced  hia  Ant  eomedy  of  '  Tbe  Sullen 
Livers,'  whieii  was  so  well  received  that  ho  continued  in 
this  dramatic  career,  and  became  So  notable  a  man  as  to  be 
set  up  by  the  Whigs  as  a  rival  of  Dryden.  In  If.jss,  on  the 
secession  of  Dryden  from  llie  poet  laurtutship,  Kochester 
reconimeiuled  Shadwell  to  the  place,  lie  died  iti  i6'.i.',  it  is 
suid  rn  consequence  of  too  lari^e  a  dose  of  oinum,  whic  h  ho 
was  m  the  habit  of  taking.  His  dramatic  works  are — '  Tho 
Sullen  Ltivera,'  1968  ; '  The  Royal  ShephecdasSk'  1669;  'The 
Humourist,'  if 71;  Miser.'  167S;  *Bpaom  Wells,' 

1673;  'Psyche^'  ItfS;  *  Tito  JLibertbie,' 1(7*;  *TheVa«- 
tuoso,'  1676;  'Hmon  of  Atbent,*  1678;  *  A  IVneWidoer,* 
h".7'i;  'The  Wiimn;;  c'lifnin.'  IfiSO;  '  Tlic  I.ancashire 
Wltcho^'  16a'i ; '  The  ."juutru  of  Alsatia,'  ICHH; '  Bury  Fair,* 
1M9 :  «  TlM  AmVOS  Bigol^'  IMO  :  *  Iha  8oowerer<  ; 
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been  repr««entcd  in  very  oppoiite  lights ;  but*  it  appears 
that,  without  tnurh  knowledge  of  law,  hi*  natural  sagacity 
embtod  bim  to  do  substantial  justice  in  most  cases  that 
cane  bcfara  htia.  and  to  acquit  himaalf  to  ih«  aatiabction 
both  of  the  puMio  and  the  profeuion.  Roger  Nortli.  in  bis 
'  ExaiiK'ii.'  a>st'rLs  that  he  began  by  trampling  on  all  tbe 
fofin}  uf  111-,  cuurt,  and  cutting  and  slashing  after  his  own 
fancy;  biil  lliu  bar,  he  adils,  '  soon  fuutid  his  liumour,  an<l 
lot  hiin  have  his  cai)ncu,  ami  after,  upuu  jwtico,  moved  hiiu 
to  ilischargo  h^s  orJe rs  ;  and  iliLioupon,  haviii^,'  tbe  advaii- 
tage,  upon  the  opening,  to  be  beard  at  largo,  they  showed 
bun  biit  fac«^  aod  that  what  bo  did  was  against  common 
justice  and  uma;  and  this  speculum  of  his  own  ignorance 
and  presumption,  OMBing  to  he  laid  before  bim  every  raolign- 
daf,  did  ao  intrieata  and  umbartaaa  hii  nndaratandtD^  tlwt 
in  a  sbort  time,  tike  any  haggard  bawk  that  ii  not  lot  doepk 
hu  wa^  entirety  rtdaitiu  d.'  So  that,  as  Roger  expresses  it, 
.11  the  Life  v{  his  br^jih^r,  the  Lord  Keeper  Guilford,  he 
ramc,  as  is  said  of  tbe  month  of  M&rcb,  '  in  like  a  han  and 
out  like  a  lamb.'  It  is  assort(;d  however  that  nuiie  uf  lnh 
derroe*  were  reversed,  T!ie  tribute  which  Drydrn  lu 
both  his  iulogrity  and  bis  abdity  as  a  jud^je,  tu  tbe  other- 
wise severe  obamoler  be  baa  diawn  of  bin*  in  bia*  Abaaletn 
and  Aehiiuphel,'  is  well  koown:— 

•  Id  (snuil't  <»urt<  na'rrut  an^AtiftMlll 

Witti  m»rc  ili^crruiiu,'  pyrt,  '-^r  ImtiLU  nwiiaslw; 
riil>lll>«),  lllMilKht,  tlir  »  KM  iicil  Ui  l(4MHi 

>t«  ifi  of  tlJ«=p«ttrluaU'-l  eii*)  uf  i»rf«»«.' 

Shafto-,bury  rt-taiiied  the  seals  liU  rvu^eutbcr.  1073.  when 
be  ««as  •U>tiji^>*Ml  I'mm  office,  no  doubt  by  the  iiiliiK'ni  e  uf 
tbe  Uuke  of  York  and  the  popiiih  party  in  the  cabinet, 
whose  confidence  or  good-will  lie  had  never  been  able  tu  c^a 
ctiuite,  although  tbe  ready  and  cordial  manner  in  which  he 
had  lent  his  support  to  some  of  the  most  unpopular  Dea- 
aunja  of  tbe  court  bad  at  the  same  time  gone  Jar  lo  deprive 
bim  of  tbe  JkTour  of  tbe  public.  Among  tbe  aioai  Nn»rk- 
able  Mriaof  bia  politic  al  conduct  while  cbancollor  era  bis 
i-utnplianoe  with  thu  king's  commmid  to  is»ue  writs  for  tup- 
iilyiii;;  Yuoaiicies  in  the  House  of  Cummuiis  duiiii^  ihe  pio- 
rogalioii  of  parliament;  hi*  strenuous  u'iv(K,i(  y  .j|  the  war 
w:ih  llullund,  to  wbicli  in  his  sjiecch  delivered  at  the  iipen- 
uig  of  the  session  in  February,  1673,  he  applitd  the  fuiuous 
espre»!>ion  of  Cato, '  Uelenda  est  Carthago.'  calling  further 
upon  hk  heareia  to  remember  that  tbe  alates  of  Holland 
vere  Bngland'a  etetnal  miemy  both  by  interest  and  inclina- 
timi;  ana  bia  eager  and  eibetaal  auffgrt  of  tbe  Teat  Act. 
which  tnii  pasaed  in  that  awion.  Of  the  Gorpontion 
Act,  passed  twelve  yean  beftn^  it  diaUGea  tbal  be  bad 

bei-ii  a  d«cided  OJUHineiit. 

Oil  lii>  diMnissal  fruin  ofCce,  ShaflesbuiT  at  "tire  openly 
juuied  the  rank»  uf  opposition,  and  applied  ail  his  activity 
and  talent  ui  intrigue  to  thwart  the  measures  of  the  court. 
By  taking  up  the  cry  of  No  Popery,  and  holding  himself 
lip  aa  Ibe  martyr  uf  hi«  zeal  for  Protestanliam,  be  apvedity 
Kgained  bi*  obi  popularity;  and  ia  tbe  aeaaien  wbieh 
began  in  January,  1674.  toe  Hoose  of  Omnmona  abowed 
from  tba  fintday  of  ita re-assembling  what  a  powerful  party 
bia  frienda  eonstituted  there.  Indeed  they  proved  to  be 
the  majority  uf  the  House,  tliu  proceedings  uf  which  the 
ministers  could  fiml  no  way  of  checking  except  by  re&uituig 
to  a  prorugatKJii,  «hich  they  continued  funn  time  to  time 
till  It  had  laiited  tor  the  unprecedented  space  of  fourteen 
mouths.  And  when  the  Uouve  was  found  to  bo  in  no 
better  humour  after  parliament  had  nt  length  been  sutll-red 
to 'meet  again*  in  April,  1675,  it  was  prorogued  anew  in 
Jttoe^  anil  tlian,after  another  altort  session,  which  began  on 
the  I3lb  of  October,  «aa  at  once  prorogued  to  the  1 5th  of 
February,  1C77,  or  fur  above  fifteen  months.  When  it 
re  a.>>»eiubled,  ShaAoabury  contended  in  his  place  that  the 
p.irliatiu'llt  had  been  actually  disstilved  by  bein^  so  loiij; 
k«pt  111  a  state  of  ituspeiisiun ;  upon  winch  il  wa^  voted  that 
li«  Khould  acknowledj^e  hi»  errur  and  be^-  tin-  kind's  pardon 
OH  his  knce«  at  ibe  bar,  and,  when  he  refused  lo  do  this,  he 
tvas  euuiiuiiteil  to  thtt  Tower.  II«  applied  to  the  Cotirt  of 
King'a  Bench,  and  repeatedly  patitieaed  both  the  king  and 
the  UeuM  «f  Loida;  but  be  «aa  not  rebated  till  he  at 
length  oonaaDtnd.  after  an  imprisonment  of  above  a  year, 
to  make  tbe  tubmiaaion  originally  required.  In  Norember. 
16^0,  the  House  of  Lord>,  resolved  that  tbe«e  proceed ir.);* 
wwrw  *  unparliamentary  IVurn  the  beicinnini^  and  in  ibe 
utiule  pr.jk{re*s  (hereof,*  and  ouiered  ihetu  ail  tu  be  ubti- 

teratcd  Irom  the  joumaU  of  the  House.  The  Earl  uf  Salia- 
bnqr,  Lud  WbarlMV  ^bA  thn  Duka  of  Biwkiagham,  who 


had  commiltod  tho  same  offence  in  the  delisti-  on  t1;<?  rr>. 
rogation,  had  been  all  sent  to  tbe  Tower  along  witb  ShafW» 
bury;  but  they  were  liberated  en  petitionim  bit  mnieiiy 
after  a  lew  montha'  detention. 

The  oppfeesive  uiage  be  bad  been  aul^aoted  to  at 
embittered  ShalUtabury's  hostility  to  the  COUtt  and  i 
htm  more  formidable  than  ever  by  the  aeeetiion  of  piAlie 
favour  winch  it  procured  him.    Soon  aOer  hiS  reU-  i««  oc- 
curred the  strange  affaT  of  Tllu^  Oales  and  liie  iu!"«jk1 
Popish  Plot;    when  Shafle^bury  look  lui  ea^er  a  y.i.l  ..i 
maintaining  tbe  truth  of  the  story,  that  somts  vtrutrn  tio«e 
been  inclined  to  suspect  that  it  was  all  a  contrivam-e  of  h.* 
own.   But  even  tho««c  who  acquit  him  of  this  chaiK«  arw  fax 
from  unanimous  ai  huUhug  that  be  actually  belieied  in  tbe 
exiatenee  of  the  plot,  although  he  turned  it  loiaurhaepQWUl 
in  tbe  pramotion  of  bia  party  or  pcrwnal  ubjeetsi.  Wbm 
Ihc  new  conned,  consisting  of  thirty  membersi — ftficttn  tbe 
exuttini;  chief  officers  of  stale  and  of  tlie  househuhU  ten 
other  member*  of  tliu  House  of  L  irds,  and  fue  vd.  .  i  *! 
(rum  tlie  llmiso  of  Commons — wa*  tilabluibed  in  the  cany 
part  of  \C>7':i,  Shaftesbury  Was  made  its  president.  It 
immediately  afler  being  placed  in  this  position  that  li« 
drew  up  and  carried  through  parliament  the  famous  a<'i  W 
tbe  better  Mcuring  the  liberty  of  tho  subject,  now  knvwu  a» 
the  Habeaa  Corpus  Act,  but  in  those  dava  oomnoniy  called 
Lord  Shafkcabury'a  Aet.  In  October  fMlowtnc  boeevwr  be 
waa  dismteeed  firom  his  office  of  preaident  of  tbe  eounetl ; 
aiu!  ^oun  after,  by  Ids  advice,  Lord  Russell,  Lord  Cavendi*(>. 
and  two  utlier*  of  hi*  fiientlx  resigned  their  seali  :it 
liuard.    Sliaflesbury  iiuw,  un  the  '.Jiiih  of  Jur;e.  lo^ii.  r,-  ,, 
the  htild  Step  uf  ap}>«iiiiiig  at  tlio  Ixtr  o(  situt^iuutt  uf  iwiiii:  ■» 
Rcncb,  and  formally  presenting  the  Duke  of  York  lu  \\\»: 
grand  jury  as  a  Popish  recu»«nt.  The  grand  jury  were  «vut 
for  by  tbe  court,  and  disiuiKiMsd  while  they  were  con»i<lcna]C 
the  indictment;  but  when  tbekin|  found  it  expedient  tw 
allow  Ibe  parliament  to  meet  again  in  October,  after  having 
been  prorogued  since  July  of  tbe  preceding  year,  tbe  hi'A 
for  excluding  tho  Duke  from  the  throne,  which  hail  bvri. 
brought  furuard  in  the  last  session,  was  again  pas«el  b*  I'sc 
Comniuns;  ami  a  new  pron<gfttion  was  huA  recour-c  to  m 
January,  ItjSl.     Tiien  followed  the  0\r)nl  parl.isnent, 
which  was  found  equally  intractable  with  its  pred«ce»Mni» 
and  was  put  an  end  to  in  the  aame  manner.    For  some 
time  before  this.  Shafiesbury  had  been  in  close  alliance  wuk 
tbe  Duke  of  Monmout  h ;  and  it  is  said  to  have  been  by  hia 
advice  that  Monmouth  had  recently  returned  from  HoUattd* 
in  defiance  of  his  father's  injunctions.   It  (s  «uppo*«d  that 
Shaflcsburv,  in  his  hiitte<l  uf  the  Diike  of  York,  or  his  imci- 
Tiction  of  (he  daiijjeis  to  he  dreaded  from  his  acc«*ior\.  Lji! 
inu<le  up  his  uiind  lo  support  tbe  pretensions  of  Monmuuih 
to  the  throne,  on  tho  ground  of  an  alleged  marriage  lictM^vn 
his  mother  and  Charles.    Alaruud  by  these  desi^s.  the 
court  resolved  to  niuke  a  bold  cffLirt  to  destroy  the  puwerful 
demagogue;  and  c::  il     *.:nd  of  July,  IG81,  Sbaflekbary 
was  neiaed  by  an  order  of  vouncil  at  Tbanet  Bouae^  in  Ah 
dersgale  Street,  and.  being  brought  belbfe  the  kms  aftti 
council,  was  committed  to  the  Tower  on  a  charge  of  bt|Ek 
treason.     But  when  the  bill  of  indictment  was  prcfertcd 
ayainst  him  at  ihe  Old  Hadey,  <in  the  Mtli  of  N  nctiSer, 
the  grand-jury  ignored  it.    U  U  mii  that  thi;  apj  Uu'mj  iii 
thu  court  upon  this  anivouncement  lasted  a  full  hour. 
Dryden,  who  had  a  short  time  before  celebrated  the  un>oa 
of  Monmouth  niid  Shaftesbury,  in  bia  *  Absalum  and  .\rlif 
tophcl,'  now  wrote  his  muobmoreaerimonioua  aatire  of 'The 
Medal,'  in  reference  to  a  medal  which  waa  alniek  in  he>wi.r 
of  bia  krdabip'a  deliveniice. 

Shaftesbury  howerer  aeemt  now  to  have  ibtt  that  Jhar 
was  no  safi  i)  for  Iiiiii  under  Ihe  j^re^enl  system  of  lliini;^  ir. 
Englaiir] — tlinl  he  h.id  lavohLd  biniticlt  too  dce|dy  la  tin: 
cuiilest  with  llie  ynvernnient  to  h'  pc  that  thev  would  f^tt 
rest  till  tlicy  had  elTecied  his  destrurtioii.  In  tlicsc  circuta- 
stances  he  attempted  to  prevail  upon  his  frietid»  to  j 
hun  m  an  ai  uiud  nisurrectton ;  and  upon  their  refu*^!  Im 
lied  to  Holland,  on  the  18th  of  November,  16a-2.  Ui-rr  Iw 
took  up  bia  reaidenoe  in  Amaterdam,  when  an  attack  ef  tW 

5 out  in  hti  atomadi  put  u  end  to  bia  Ufa  on  die  flat  «f 
anuary.  IG83. 

Lord  Shaftesbury  wat  three  time*  married,  and  Icfl  a  too, 
who  suci  ceded  him  in  his  titles,  by  his  second  wilb  iVaaecai. 
daughter  ot  David  Cecil,  third  carl  of  Kxt>ter. 

Few  losses  of  the  kind  are  more  <  >  N  ri%;i.tli-<l  ihan  ik»i 
of  tbe  Memoira  of  bia  own  time,  which  Sbaftesbtaty 
•aid  to  lum  tnilteo,  and  Locke,  to  whom  ba  liid  ( 
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(h*  manuMript,  to  have  destroyed  in  the  fri^^ht  mtovliMi 
he  was  thrown  by  the  excculiun  of  Algemun  S)ilnoy.  Tlicro 
it  a  short  biographical  account  of  Shafu.-<bury  lu  Locke's 
w  irks;  but  the  most  compii'lo  LiiV  of  hiiii  is  that  drawn  up 
under  the  direction  of  hi*  urt  at  grandson,  the  fourth  earl, 
by  Mr.  Benjamin  Marlm  and  Dr.  Kipni*.  an  iiniirc!.sion  of 
whieh  wtm  phot«d  tomrda  the  end  of  the  lait  century,  all 
lbs  oBpiM  of  vhieh  ara  aaid  to  have  baao  deitioj^ed  except 
Pn,  Amn  «M  of  vhiili  tlw  twk  «m  innpt^  'S.l!?^*" 
9  ToU.  Svo.  utidsr  the  tapaTintMnbiMe  of  llr.  C  W.  Ooolw. 
bv  whiisc  name  it  sometime*  pasws.   

SllAn'ESBURY.  ANTHONY  CXX)PER,  THIRD 
EAHL  OF,  born  at  Exeter  Hou&e,  Lon  lnii,  in  Fibruory, 
1671.  wa*  the  son  of  Anthony  U^ipcr,  secuiul  e.n  l,  iumI  con- 
sequently the  Krand»on  ol  tlio  .-.ulijeet  of  ih.>  pn-ctdm- 
articl«t  whose  favourite  he  was  from  childhood,  and  w  ho  is 
Mid  to  Imvo  himself  superintended  his  education  in  his 
MlliMt  jmn.  The  method  he  took  to  instruct  him  in 
Or«ek  ond  Ulin  VW  to  place  him  while  yet  very  young 
under  the  chaige  of  a  female  of  tbo  nam*  (»  Binh,  who  ia 
atlirined  to  have  had  so  (jreat  •  knowlodgo  of  tbeiO  lan- 
^(la.'i  i  that  she  spuki'  both  wiih  considerable  fluency,  and 
enabled  the  boy  to  read  ihem  wilh  ease  by  tbo  time  he  was 
eleven  years  old.  lie  »a«  afierwartls  sent  to  Winchester, 
and  then  apent  some  yvar^  in  travellini;  un  the  Continent, 
whence  be  returned  to  Kni^land  in  I6b<J.  In  IG93  he  en- 
tered parliament  as  one  of  the  roeroberii  for  Poole,  and  look 
a  ounsiderable  share  in  the  business  of  the  house  on  the 
Whig  aide;  bat  bit  bealtb  wSiBring  firom  bis  close  attund- 
■neo,  bo  iwaigiied  bto  mt  in  1MB.  and  mot  over  to  Hol- 
land, where,  assuming  the  ebwraeter  of  •  atudeot  of  nodi> 
cine,  ho  made  the  acquaintance  of  Raylfl,  l«  Qerc  md 
r.thfr  distinguished  literary  iiersons.  His  father  dying  the 
I  tllowing  year,  he  rotumcJ  humo ;  and  he  made  a  consider- 
iblu  figure  in  the  House  of  Lord*  during  the  short  re- 
mainder of  the  reign  of  King  Wilham.  Soon  after  the 
•cccssionof  Anne,  however,  he  again  relire«l  to  Holland; 
ond,  although  bo  canoe  back  to  his  native  country  after  an 
•baonce  of  two  jroan^  ho  never  again  took  any  part  in  public 
life.  Hia  laat  yean  WRO  oolirely  dedicated  to  literaltire. 
In  I70B  ho  pubffabed  bia  'Latter  on  Enthnsiaam  f  in  1709, 
his  *  Moraii-ts.  a  Philosophical  Rliap«>dy;'  the  aOBW  year 
111*  '  SeiiAUs  C^nuinunis,  or  Essay  on  Wit  and  Humour,'  in 
winch  lie  announced  his  famous  doctrine  of  ridicule  being 
the  test  of  truth;  in  1710,  his  'Soldoquy,  or  Advice  to  an 
Author;'  in  I'll,  a  collected  edition  of  all  these  wurks. 
Tbe  state  of  bia  health  had  now  become  so  alarming  that  ho 
wna  faldoflod  onee  more  to  leave  England  for  a  inilder 
climate;  be  proceeded  to  Naples,  and  was  enabled  for  some 
timo  to  rowne  hia  pen.  bnt  at  last  sunk  and  died  there  on 
tbo  ISth  of  February.  1713.  A  oomplolo  oolleetion  of  his 
various  pieces,  which  he  bad  employed  hia  1aat.days  in  pre- 
paring, apjicared  soon  after  his  d^th.  in  three  volutnoa. 
under  the  title  of  '  Characteristics  of  Men,  Manners,  Opi- 
nions, and  Times.' 

Lord  Shaftesbury's  writings  excited  great  attention  and 
admiimtion  in  his  own  day:  and  his  name  still  remains  a 
Moaiderable  one  in  the  history  both  of  English  philosophy 
and  Bnglisb  eloquence.  He  appears  to  have  bestowed  un- 
weoried  pains  upon  his  dictum;  ^ 
ingenious,  Ibieible,  and  •  •« 

attain  the  crowning  art 

position  has  for  the  most  part  ,   ,    ,  • 

affertation.  His  phdosophy  as  a  system  has  little  claun  lo 
onjjinality;  but  it  is  animate«l  by  a  lofty  spuit  of  ant  lent 
\vi»dom  and  be;uitv  :  and  is  full  of  glimpses  and  hints  of 
important  aild  sometimes  new  truths.  '  The  noble  author  of 
tbe  •  riiaiMllfiHii  II  " '  Warburton  has  said,  while  express- 
inc  bia  npaRnanoe  to  tbo  geoeml  character  of  Shaftea- 
bary'a  pbiloaopbf.  *  had  auy  owoUent  qualities  both  as  a 
mmm  and  a  •tttor.  Ho  waa  temperate,  chaste.  honei>t,  and  a 
lover  of  bis  ootmtiy.  In  hb  writings  be  has  sJiown  how 
nituh  he  has  imbibed  the  deep  aonao  and  hev  aaturalljr  be 
cnuld  copy  the  gracious  manner  of  Plnto.' 

Ljrd  Shaftesbury  married,  in  in  ',  hi^  relation  Jane, 
daughter  of  Thomas  Ewer.  Esq..  of  I.oa  in  Hertfordshire; 
and  by  this  lady.  «ho  survived  till  lie  left  one  n, 

Anthony,  the  fourth  earl.  Hia  own  mother  was  J^d> 
Dorothy  Hanaon.  danghMr  of  John,  int  dnka  of  Rut- 


diction;  but  although  he  abounds  in 
i  ovan  brilliant  passages,  he  fbilod  to 
t  of  ooneeaUng  bia an.and  hia  ooom 
lost  part  an  air  both  of  aibiC  Mid 


eoforad  vitb  small  roand  pimples  or  projoctlona.  ft  la 

very  bard,  and  is  used  as  a  covering  for  small  case«  uml 
boxes,  and  for  other  purposes.  It  is  prcpaie<l  in  lius^ui. 
especially  at  Aslraciian,  in  Poland,  and  in  various  parts  of 
the  Levant.  It  is  made  chicll)  of  the  skin  of  hoiscii.  assits, 
and  mules.  A  pii  co  u{  the  skin  of  the  back,  imroedialely 
above  the  tail,  is  tin-  part  selected  as  most  suitable.  Tb« 
skin  is  soakeil  in  water,  scraped,  and  stretched  on  irai 
while  soft,  small  weds,  auob  aa  mustard  seeds,  are 
into  it,  and  is  is  then  dried  Vitb  the  seeds  in  it.  I'be  i 
are  afterwards  beaten  out,  and  the  aUn  haa  then  that  pim- 
pled graining  which  is  paeoliar  to  tbe  leather.  It  Is  after- 
wards polished,  soaked  m  a  ley,  and  dved  nf  various  c  ili  urs. 
Though  very  hard,  it  ia  easily  softened  ui  waier,  and  is 
thirefureeasy  tuwurk.  Tho  bait  kind  ia  laid  to  bo  bfoogbt 

from  Constantinople. 

SHAH-ALIM  1.  (also  called  Sultan  Moazim  and  Kaha- 
dur  Shah)  succemled  as  emperor  of  India  ou  the  death  of 
Aurungzebe,  of  whom  he  was  tbe  eldest  surviving  son  (a.Oi> 
1 707.  A.H.  1U»).  During  tbe  life  of  his  fistbor  be  bad  bean 
entruatod  with  Tarioiu  important  comuMnda;  bnt  hia  nni* 
formly  WMMawninf  doportment  failed  to  disarm  tbe  jealoua 
suspicions  with  wbieb  Aurungzebe  habitually  regarded  his 
ROUS,  and  he  was  at  one  period,  for  nearly  seven  years,  kept 
under  restraint.  At  the  outset  of  his  reign  he  had  to  sus- 
tain a  contest  with  his  tuu  brothers,  Azim  and  CainbakliNh. 
who  were  dissatisfied  with  the  splendid  appanages,  the 
kingdoms  of  Beejapoor  and  the  Dekkaii.  bequeathed  them 
by  ihoir  father;  but  these  ambitious  princes  were  sue* 
ces&tvcly  defeated  and  slain,  leaving  Shali-Alim  without  a 
rival.  The  remainder  of  his  short  reign  presents  few  i 
of  imnortanoe,  being  chiefly  occupied  by  ,  ' 
tbe  Sikhih  who  had  Mtolj  oiobangad  tho  ohwaataf  of  { 
ful  devotoaa  Ibr  that  of  amod  ninat>CB,and  bad  oformn  the 
Punjab  and  a<!joining  provinces.  He  died  in  a  fit,  in  his 
camp  bcluro  i^ahore,  at  the  age  of  seventy  (lunar)  years, 
Feb.  1712  (A.H.  ir24).  and  was  succeeded,  after  a  short 
civil  war,  by  his  eldest  son  Jehandar-Shah.  His  eliaractcris 
summed  up  by  an  able  native  historian,  Meer  Hutscai-Khaii, 
Willi  a  I'laiikiiess  which  singuUrlv  contrasts  with  the  ailula- 
tioii  usual  in  Eastern  writers:  'Inis  emperor  wu  extremely 
good  natured*  and  mild  even  to  a  fiuiU;  but  very  deficient 
ibr  which  qualilj  indeed  tho  prinoea  of  tlw 


t  havo  novae  beam  wmarkablo  ia  latar 


SHAG.  ri»Bt«cairiD*  vol.  xvii..  p.  384.] 
SHAGREEN  (French,  dmrw ;  German.  SeAaffnii; 
Hosaian,  Schagrim),  asort  oT  loather,  gramod  loaa  to  bo 


in  firnm 

house  of 
times.' 

SIIAH-ALTM  11.  succeeded  to  the  nominal  rank  of  em- 
peror on  the  murder  of  his  father  Alimglur  by  the  mzkt 
Ghazi-ed-deen,  Nov.  17.V)  (  a  h.  1173);  a  fate  wlin  li  I.e  limi- 
self  had  only  escaped  by  tlyiiig  from  Delhi  some  time  pre- 
vious. Ho  spent  several  years  in  the  vain  attempt  to  es- 
tablish his  authority  in  some  of  the  provinces  of  tbe  dia- 
traoted  empire,  and  is  often  mentioned  bv  English  writera 
of  that  poiied  aadar  tho  namo  of  thai  Slummilek,  or  prince ; 
but  in  17SS  ho  waa  compoUod  to  threw  hinadf  on  tbe  pro- 
tection of  tbe  British,  who  avignad  him  tbe  city  and  dis- 
tnct  of  Allahabad  for  bis  maintenance,  receiving  in  return 
a  formal  ^lant  of  Bengal,  Bahar.  and  Oris&o,  the  original 
ti tie-lit etl  of  the  Anglo-Indian  empire.  His  impatience  tu 
return  to  Delhi  however  led  him  to  throw  himself  into  tho 
arms  of  tbe  Mahraltas  in  1 77 1 :  but  ho  found  himself  merely 
the  tool  of  his  new  allies,  and  after  various  vicissitudes,  ho 
waa  seised  and  blinded  (I7»»)  by  a  Kohilla  chief  named 
Gholam  Khadir,  who  had  taken  Delhi.  Tho  recovery  of 
tho  oaattai  bjr  Madaiee  Sindwb  rastored  him  to  libertv,  but 
bo  eontinuod  vvtaally  a  captivo  of  tbe  If  abrattaa  till  Iho 
capture  of  Delhi  by  Lord  Lake  in  1803,  when  he  waa  reacoad 
from  the  miserable  and  degraded  state  to  which  lie  had  been 
reduced, and  assigned  an  annual  pension  of  I'JO.OOo/.  for  hia 
support.  He  died  in  lhU6,  ai^eil  eighty-seven,  and  was  suc- 
ceeued  by  his  son  Ak)>ar  Shuh  II.,  who  continued  an  En- 
glish state  pensioner  all  his  hie,  and  never  exenused  autho- 
rity beyond  the  palace  walls.  Akbar  died  at  the  age  of 
eighty-two^  Sept.  1637.  and  bis  son  Mohammed  Baha- 
dur Shab,  istbe  present  iiiular  niouareh. 

SUAB  NAHfiU.  [FiHDUSi.] 

SHAHABAD,  a  eonsidarahlo  town  in  Hinduilan.  in  tho 
territory  of  the  king  of  Ondo.  in  S7*  40'  N.  lat.  and  79* 
E.  long ,  about  86  miles  north-west  ftrom  Lacknow,  and 
about  1  •>  iiiiUs  south  fioni  Shahjrhanpoor,  direct  d.^lancat^ 
There  ari'  m  uiy  large  houses  and  remains  of  fortiiitations. 

.SH.MIKE,  Lake.    [.Azkeiuijan ;  Persia] 

SHAUJEHAN,  or  King  qf  th*  H'orU,  tbe  title  aa- 
aaned  bjr  Khumm-Shab,  tho  Jifttt  «f  tbe  Magd  ompami 
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«f  Ittdw.  vbo  sueeeedttd  his  father  Jebangutr  Selitn  Shah,  ] 
A.n.  1627        1037).  H«  b«d  borne  «  ^tinguialMd  part 
in  the  trannetimw  of  hm  fiilhei'*  nt^,  and  hu  the  glory  | 

(1614>  of  flnt  itJiiciiifi;  tlie  Ranu  (if  Oo<lipoor,  the  rliu  f  of 
the  R«jpoot>,  to  subniission ;  uml  iii  IGIC  lit-  was  dcviared 
heir  to  the  throne,  though  he  had  then  iwo  older  brother* 
hving,  both  of  whom  huwuvcr  (lied  before  Jehan^hli'.  He  was 
afterwards  employed  against  Cnndahor  and  the  Dekkan,  and 
difttingai»b«d  bimstir  by  hia  braveiy  and  military  akilt ;  but 
th*  Intrigaet  of  the  famoui  aiprMi  Noot-Jehan,  who  fa- 
voundtbe  pretonaiooaof  a^^iUMarpiiBoenunedShahriyar, 
ted  to  hia  disgrace  tod  iMdL  H*  «M  mm  drivon  tx  •  tlniB 
(1623)  into  open  rebellion,  and  was  new  entirely  reoonetled 
to  his  father.  On  the  deoth  of  Jehanghtr  however  the  ancces- 
aion  was  secured  to  Shahjchati  by  ihc  (Idelity  of  the  vizier 
Azof-Juh.  and  Sbahriyar  was  taken  and  put  to  death.  The 
revolt  in  the  following'  year  (ICS)  of  a  powerful  chief  i 
named  Klmn  J«han  LuUi,  who  tnuk  refuge  with  ttie  inde- 
pendent Mftklem  kings  in  the  Dckkaii,  gave  rise  to  a  war 
in  that  (|ttutn  which  lasted  several  years,  ud  ended  in  the 
total  subjogslioil  of  Che  kingdom  of  Ahgndntiggnr  ( 1 63 1 ), 
while  the  more  powerful  etaiM  of  Bot^spoor  and  Golcooda 
were  eompcUcd  (1G36)  to  pay  tribute  to  the  eooit  of  Delhi. 
A  war  Willi  the  Uzbeks  in  Balkh  (16-54-7)  was  nltendcd 
with  Utile  n>siiU;  and  C\induhar  (which.  afl4jr  fulUng  latu 
the  liandi  of  the  MuguU  in  IC37,  liiid  been  recovered  ten 
years  later  by  llio  Persians)  defied  all  the  effarts  of  two  soc- 
oesftive  armaments,  le<l  by  the  princes  Dara-Sheko  and  Au- 
ruogzebe,  to  retake  it.  I'he  war  in  the  iXkkan  was  renewed 
in  1655;  and  Aurungs^ie,  who  was  viceroy  in  the  south, 
gauud  great  advantages  over  the  two  kiDgdouu  which  re- 
iBkiiied,  Beeianoor  ana  Gokooda.  But  a  daugemii  iltnese, 
which  eeiRed  Shehjiehaii  in  IW,  led  to  a  prematute  eivil 
war  b«tw«en  ht»  lour  Mm  Ibr  the  succession.  The  eldest, 
Dara-Sheko,  had  been  destined  by  liis  father  for  the  heir; 
but  he  was  overthrown  by  the  united  fr.rces  of  Aurungzebc 
and  Murad,  who  entered  Agra  (Itijs),  ami  deposed  their 
father,  while  Aurungsobc,  speedily  (i;etting  nd  of  Mourad, 
proclaimed  himself  emperor.  Shoojali,  the  fourth  brother, 
was  abortljr  after  defeated  and  driven  out  of  India ;  and 
Dan,  being  taken  prisoner  the  next  year  in  a  ft«th  attempt, 
Wat  out  to  death  by  older  of  Aurungiehe;  Fran  thia 
jieriod  Shahjehao  was  oooflned  hj  hts  ungrateful  mb  to  the 
citadel  of  Agra,  though  constantly  treated  with  respect  and 
allowed  an  ample  establishment.  He  died  there,  Dec. 
1G66  (a.h.  1076),  in  the  seventy-fourth  year  of  his  age. 
The  reian  of  Shahjehan  was  the  epoch  of  the  greatest  splen- 
<>onr  am!  prosperity  of  the  Mogul  dynasty,  though  its  terri- 
ttmj  was  afterwards  greatly  extended  by  .\urunz;;:ebe.  The 
wise  regulations  introduced  by  Akbnr  for  ftecuriiig  impar- 
tial  justice  to  all  classes  of  Lis  subjects,  Hindu  as  well  as 
Moslem,  were  still  in  fliUfiWDe;  an'l  ravernier,  who  visited 
India  during  this  nign.  says  that  SbabjehM  'fmgiied  not 
so  much  as  «  king  ovar  bis  subjeets,  but  rather  as  a  fhther 
over  his  fitmily  and  children.*  Tlie  nirignineence  of  his 
court  was  unequalled  even  la  thu  tale^  uf  ur.ciital  pomp. 
The  famous  ptacijck  throne,  the  jewels  composing  which 
worn  valued  at  CjUU.OOO/.,  was  construcicd  by  his  orders; 
but  the  most  durable  monument^i  of  lii.';  irieatness  are  the 
numerous  and  splendid  public  buildings  which  he  erected. 
The  city  of  New  Delhi,  or  Shal^ehanabad,  with  iu  fortified 
imperial  palace  and  noble  moaqiM,  was  built  uniler  hisdireo* 
tion;  but  the  superb  maosoleom  of  the  Taj^Mahal  near 
Agra,  whieh  he  built  for  the  aepulehre  of  bis  lUvourite  auecn, 
and  in  whivh  he  himself  lies  interred,  is  unsurpassed  per- 
haps by  any  1  T  o  eitlier  in  Ettrope  or  Asia  for  cha.«te' 
elegance  of  dc^.^n  and  beauty  of  execution.  Notwith- 
standing tins  Mist  expendiliuc,  his  finances  were  'o  \<ell  re- 
gulated, that  after  dufrayuig  tho  nuiil  of  iiis  military  expcw 
ditions,  and  maintaining  an  army  of  2U0,000  men,  he  left 
the  treasure  of  24,000,000/.  (Khafi-Khan).  the  savings  of  an 
annual  revenue  of  from  25.000,000/.  to  30,000,000/.  But 
all  this  pnmieri^  greatly  declined  under  Auninnebe,  whose 
bigotry  led  aim  to  renew  the  oppreisioa  of  the  Hindus,  and 
whose  resources  were  exhausted  by  the  civil  wars  to  which 
this  gave  rise,  and  by  his  insatiable  thirst  fur  co  iquest. 

SHAHJEH.\NI'OUlt.  a  town  of  Hindustan,  in  R  dnl 
<*und,  in  il"  54' N  lat.  ami  79*50'E.  long.,  nhout  iOU  miles 
north-north-west  from  I.uckivjw,  dinvt  il. stance.  It  is  in 
the  British  Territory,  and  ts  the  residence  of  a  British  jud-ie. 
It  is  seated  on  the  Gurnirk,  a  quiet  winding  stream.  The 
town  is  largeii  and  contains  about  fto,000  inbabttanls.  There 
» tcaittobtad  ■onw  itaMlyold  aoaquc^  dumI  of  which  wo 


ruinous:  but  tho  hooNS  arc  in         condition.  Ittd  <h* 
harnaia  hvm  an  appoaraBCe  «f  activity  and  ^olaaea. 
There  ia  another  town  called  SBsainuiifoaik  in  Malwa. 

in  23°  -id'  N.  Lit.  II,  1  n  "  ib'  E.  long.  The  name  of  both 
the  town.s  isdenM  i[  I  lui  the  emperor  Shahjehan,  by  wboD 
they  were  foun  li  d 

SHAII  ROKH  BEHADIR.  calld  :dso  Sh.Jtr 
Mtrza  (Behadir  signifying  *  a  champion,'  and  Mtrxa  ' 
prince*),  was  the  fourth  son  of  I'arocrlane.  The  nwwa  at 
his  birth  was  brouxbt  to  his  father,  it  is  said,  while  he  was 
playins  at  cheas»  and  when  he  bad  just  given  check  t«  the 
king  (Shah)  with  his  caslle  (Rokh) :  fkom  these  two  vrords 
the  name  of  the  son  was  formed.  Ho  atMCBeded  his  father 
A.H.  &07  (A.n.  1405).  and  was  encaged  during  the  gn'Otcr 
part  of  his  hfe  in  wars  with  Cam  Yousuf.  aTuroomau  prinr, 
of  the  dynasty  of  the  Black  Shwp.  and  with  lltcmni  ilu* 
potctitnle.  He  defeated  the  father  in  three  ilil!ciL;it  biitlle:*, 
and  was  equally  successful  against  his  two  koasi  Jehaii»hah 
and  Iskender.  He  however  restored  the  province  of  Azci- 
b»an  U>  Jthiinsli.ib,  whom  he  made  his  tributarv,  and  U-ft 
Iskendtr  to  wander  from  province  to  iirovinco.  (n  A.H.SiS 
(A.a  1416).  Shab  Rokh  laatorsd  the  bOMNia  fiwtresa  of  ibc 
city  of  Herat,  whieh  bis  fhther  had  laid  in  ruins,  employmc 
upon  this  work  7CO0  men.  He  also  rebuilt  the  walls  uf 
Herat  itself,  as  well  as  those  of  Mcrou ;  the  latter  had  been 
in  ruins  since  the  irruptmn  of  Gengis  Khan. 

Thechildrenof  Shah  Rokh  were:  UIuKlSe^j.whogoTpmcd 
Mawaraniiahar,  or  the  country  beyond  the  Oxus  :  AbL*- 
fatha  Ibrahim,  who  governed  Persia  during  the  iifeiiim*  at 
his  fhther,  and  died  twelve  yean  before  him,  leaving  behind 
him  many  pubtic  workii,  amongst  others  a  oollcge;  b« 
bad  desiervedly  the  reputation  t4  a  liberal  patron  of  Uteta- 
ture;  Mirza  Baisankar,  or  Baiaangor,  who  also  died  in  bis 
father's  lifetime,  a  yoarbefhre  his  brother  just  raeotia«ed. 
leaving  threo  children,  who  rciyne^l  scpaiately  or  joiotly. 
and  wa>;cd  the  most  blnody  \>arb  with  one  auoiiier;  Soynr- 
patnusii,  who  commanded  under  his  father  in  India  and  th* 
countr}'  of  Gazneh,anddied  a.h.  b30  (a.o.  1427) ;  and  Mirts 
Mohammed  Jouki,  who  died  a.h.  84S  (a. a  1445).  Tb<r 
Tramozan  provinces  given  tuUlug  Beg  had  l>een  prcvioiHh 
held  by  Mirza  Khahl  Sultan,  grandson  of  Tamerlane  aaii 
nephew  of  Shah  Rokb»  who  oonSnned  him  in  tbia  govin^ 
ment  Bat  of  this  tie  was  despoiled  by  a  rebel  eonrtiir. 
who  kepi  him  prisoner:  and  on  llie  death  of  the  rebel,  ilio 
provinces  uf  Persian  Irak  and  Azerinjan  were  given  to  tl>? 
restored  prince  in  lieu  of  his  original  ierntor\.  Shah  Kokii 
himself  aied  after  nn  ilUisirious  reign  of  forty-three  ye*n. 
at  the  a^o  of  seventy-one,  at  Ray  in  Bsrsia.  (IKflafbcbi; 
BibHotheque  OrienlaJe.) 

SHAH-ZEMAUN  {King  nf  the  Age)  became  kii^  of 
Cabul  and  Afghanistan  on  tho  death  of  his  father  Tlw 
Shah.  AJi.  1793  (a.h.  120S),  in  spite  of  the  oppositwn  of  b» 
dder  brother  Huroayoon  :  another  brother,  Mahntood.  ti» 
alio  defeated  in  battle  and  driven  into  Persia.  Tlie  Duj-  I 
rauni  kinj,'duin  liad  f.illen  into  great  disorder  durin,;  the  in- 
dolent reiijn  of  Timour ;  but  instead  of  bending  his  iffurtt 
to  re  establish  .subordination  in  his  dominions,  tie  bocaoe 
possessed  with  the  ambition  of  emulating  tho  Indian  n'D- 
quests  of  his  grandfather  Ahmed  Shah,  expelling  thoH^ii- 
ratlas  from  Delhi,  and  restoring  the  ascendciiev  of  tku 
Moslems.  With  these  views,  anf  cneouragcd  br  tne  ianita- 
tk»n  of  the  Robillaa,  he  three  times  (in  l7<»5-9C-9^)  mvwM 
thePuigab  and  oeoapied  Lahore;  but  though  nme- 
ments  ucoesioiie<I  considerable  alarm  to  the  Mahrsits* 
(who  remembered  their  f  irmer  defi  au  by  the  Af^;han»».  mJ 
even  to  the  British  m  Hon-al,  wlvi  ns-einbled  f.i,  v  :i 
their  fiontier  to  check  his  progress  in  caie  ol"  misl.  ht  w^* 
in  each  insiame  recalled  by  the  altarks  of  the  Persian*  trni 
Uzbeks  on  the  mnili  and  wesf.  .ind  by  tho  renevod  attcm^  ■ 
of  his  brother  M  iliuvjud  on  the  crown.  The  unpopulanlj 
of  tho  vizier  Wuffadar  Khan  detached  maaynoblea  ftoa 
the  kini^'s  party ;  and  the  desertion  of  Ftaiteh  Klwn,  iJ* 
powerful  chief  of  the  Barukzvcs,  enabled  Mar.iu.K.>i  ii 
1800,  to  possess  himself  of  Candahnr.  A  fune  sent  *j»aii.-st 
him  was  dispelled  ;  and  Shab-Zemaun,  flying  lowanli 
Cabul,  was  trcachvruuiily  »(.>Me<l  and  L,'iven  up  lo  his  brother, 
by  whom  he  wn»  blinded  and  irepris'Tu  d.  Mahruoud  »>• 
became  king,  but  wn!!  f1cthrf>iird  m  In- lurn,  after  two feauL 
by  Shah-Shoojah-al-Mulk  nhe  atelv  re-:><red  prineeik 
wa:i  full  brother  to  Shah-Zeinaun.'  Tiie  latter  WM  MS 
released  and  treated  with  hindiiess;  but  whan  Shomah  was 
driven  fmni  hia  throne  in  l  («i><\  the  blind  8hah>AaMV 
aoooiii|«iii«d  hi*  lligbt»  and  died  lu  e:ule. 
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SHAKE,  in  Music,  llic  alternate  and  lapiJ  iteration  of 
two  tounds  which  nre  nut  h-^s  than  a  semitone,  or  more 
limn  «  whole  tone,  apart.  This  srace— for  as  sucli  it  u 
eomidend— u generally introdueeaM •  pkose.  and  should 
somiiMnee  raiber  slowly,  ud  inciCMa  in  npiditjr  at  it  pn»* 
cMds,  al  wajrt  eondudioK  with  •  tun.  Sx. : 


The  $ign  of  the  Shako  is  a  t  and  ait  r  coiyoined,  the  two 
flm  letters  of  tha  Italian  tftilo,  or  the  Ffaodi  In'Uv,  boUi 
;  the  aame  as  the  Soglisb 


'SKAKBRS.  a  religious  sect  wWeh  aniM  in  the  English 
aoitnto  of  Laoeashire  about  tba  fmx  1747.  Aa  tha  indi- 
viduals of  whom  it  at  first  eonsistad  had  pravionsljr  been 

Quakers,  lliey  were  sonuijnics  called  Shaking  Quakers, 
but  more  commonly  Sliake!>,  from  the  violent  shaking  of 
their  bodies  in  their  n  ligiuu'!  exercjites.  In  ITjH  they  were 
joined  bv  Ann  Lee.  a  native  of  Manchester,  who»e  reputation 
gradually  ntcreaaetl.  toi;elher  with  the  nuiuburs  uf  ilie  sect, 
taU,io  1770,' she  laid  claim  to  divine  int>pir»Uon,  and  called 
iMnair  Ann  the  Word.  In  1774,  in  consequence  of  the 
pmrinnnttoil  to  wbich  Uiajr  ware  lobjected,  she  and  some  of  her 
ftttowati  aat  aafl  ftws  livarpool  for  New  York,  where  they 
arrived  in  safety.  Ann  Lea  fixed  bar  iwidanee  at  Watar- 
vliet,  on  the  Hudson,  not  (kr  from  Albany.  Her  labours 
w  i-ri-  \  Lrv  succe&sful  in  increasing  the  numbors  of  the  sect. 
She  died  at  Watorvliet  in  17i5>l.  In  1832  there  were  6000 
.Shaker*  in  the  United  Staler,  comprised  in  fifteen  '  families,' 
as  their  cotntnunitios  are  called.  Tlio  pruperty  of  each 
•fumil)  '  IS  hehl  in  common;  and  as  the  member*,  who  are 
both  males  and  fenwiea,  aie  all  single  persons,  celibacy 
being  atrieUy  oqiainaik  the  numbers  can  onlv  be  kept  up  by 
opBVWtah  Thaf  at*  gooKaUy  distinguished  for  gowi  con- 
dnek  in  tba  oommon  (uiiiM»  of  lib.  They  agree  with  the 
Quakers  in  their  abhorrence  of  war,  thair  objaalian  to  take 
oaihs,  and  ui  the  belief  of  the  diract  influanoB  of  tha  Holy 
S|.iiii;  but  of  their  peculiar  religious  doctrines  it  is  im- 
possible to  give  any  intelligible  account.  Instead  of  the 
original  violent  siialiuig.  they  now  move  round  their  hall  of 
worship  in  a  regular  and  uniform  dance  to  the  singing  of  a 
hymn,  clapping  their  hands  in  unison. 

SHAKSP£RB.  WILLIAM.*  One  of  the  editors  of 
Shakaoara^  fltaatinj  wytt  '  AH  that  is  known  with  any 
degree  of  eertainty  coneaming  Shakapcata  i»— that  be  was 
born  at  Siratford-upon-Avon>4Barriad  and  bad  rbihiren 
tlierc— went  to  London,  where  ha  aomtoenoed  aetor,  and 
wrote  poems  and  plays — returned  to  Slrallbrd, made  hbwill, 
died,  ail  1  uas  li.iriL  L'  This  is  not  'all  that  is  known  with 
any  degree  of  certainty.'  There  is  indeed  a  latncntable 
ileflciency  in  the  materials  for  Sliakspere  s  life,  such  a*  per- 
bape  exists  in  no  similar  instsnce  of  a  man  so  eminent 
mmongst  his  contemporaries.  Mr.  Ilallain  has  jiislly  ob- 
MrvsNl.' All  that  insatiable  curiosity  and  unwearied  diligence 
have  detected  abinit  Shakspeare  serves  rather  to  disappoint 
end  perptes  US  tbn  to  Airnish  the  slightest  illustration  of 
hi*  character.  It  li  not  the  register  of  his  baptism,  or  the 
draft  of  li;s  will,  or  the  orthography  of  hia  naoM.  that  we 


•k.  No  letter  of  his  writing,  norecoisd  of  hh  conTersa- 
lioii,  n.)  character  of  hitn  drawn  with  any  fulness  by  a  con- 
temporary, can  bo  produced."  But  if  wc  have  nothing  but 
re;;isters,  and  liilt  deeds,  and  pedigree*,  and  wills,  we  must 
ba  content  with  these  *  spoils  of  time,'  in  the  absence  of 
oMttarawbleh  bring  naoaarar  to  tbe  individual.  Wolwva 


•  Ip  th»  »rtlcl«  EitCLlM  Dat«A  thit  nine  hu  Wn  ii iMsa as SSMnantjr 

priouJ— s*,i»,^rr.  ThU  onhacrmphT  «•»  •«'»P«^  ^1  •"■•■»••"»» 
tl>«  belief  lh»  port  h«a  »o  trftifru  liU  uirae.  Tlil.  »m  «n  tmt.  and  nc- 
koowlrJsiMl  a.  .uth  by  Mali  m-  ( •  Iiirpiinr.'  ice  ,  p.  120.  Sir  Frwlirir 
1^  ihawa.is  •  Irtter  pultlifhrU  la  ibc  '  ArcliiBalugu,  to],  xitii.,  Uiit 
le  lbs  sAeeelstaa  asaalas  •»<»>•"••  in  rklilfncf. '  Ihr  poet  atvajorrolc 
kl«  ■«■•  SnAKflKllB.  sad.  c»a«eqiicaUv.  that  Ihuuwbo  tin*  imtUd  >o 
t  .fUr  the  ».  or  IB  «  in  the  iwoBd  .rllabW.  do  not  wrile  Um  aam*  (m  £u  «• 
»•  are  kbia  to  judir)  lo  the  Tm.mr  maoner  ••  lh»  p«t  hJmMH  waArmlT  voald 
•uUwiiM  lU  lo  <fci.'    I  n  th«  Stralfonl  R»gi»<*r.  Imtli  at  hit  bapUun  and  but  UI. 

^Ir  V.  HsMsa.  tte  osa*  tpcll  SS<iA>p<Tf.  Wa  tnar  imM  ih.l,  111  Ihe 
•UM  MftMfta.  Um  mUHm  of  th«  ba|i«i*m  ol  hi*  thtca  elil'l<1r.'D.  nod  of  lh« 
burial  of  lii.       i  <»bi -h  er.in«  •»«  mo-l  probably  Mada  aaiWt  hi* o»B  ja- 

..-■rti.in),     -i-it  ^Kxki,^^<-   Ti.f  r"'>'"»  Iweewa-*""" 

(ba  faUior  ie£i,  aprU  bu  naiaa  8bak«>p«ar«. 
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however  the  possibility  left  uf  throwmt;  .<!onic  liL'lit  Ujiuu  ilm 
iibsi'urit\ ,  by  griniping  lhe.-,e  reconi-,  aninKt  ihe  inas^  uf 
circumstances  of  wiiicli  they  form  to  biuall  a  pail.  We 
Inve  the  '  tombstone  mforinalion,'  as  such  facts  have  been 
ciUed;  but  we  have  something  more.  The  life  of  Sbak- 
•pate  has  to  us  a  value  above  that  of  all  other  values  in 
connexion  with  bia  writinga.  Whatever  difleienoa  of  opiabn 
there  may  ba  aa  to  tha  dataa  of  partinilar  worka,  there  ia, 
upon  the  whole,  sufficient  avidaiioa  to  enable  us  to  elaaa 
those  works  in  cycles.  Thit  apecies  of  inquiry  forms  no  un* 
important  part  of  the  biography  of  Sbakspere  ;  and  new 
views  may,  without  impropriety,  be  based  upon  the  new  cir- 
cumstances connected  with  the  poet's  literary  iiistory  which 
have  been  opened  to  us  by  diligent  inquirers  during  the  last 
few  years. 

In  the  register  of  baptisms  of  the  parish  church  of  Strat- 
ford-opoD-Avon  we  fina,  under  the  date  of  April  26,  1664, 
tbo  entnroT  the  biwticm  of  William,  the  aon  of  John  Shali- 
tpara.  The  anlry  n  fn  Latin — *  Gulielmoa  filiua  Johannaa 

Shakspere.'  The  date  of  William  ShakspereV  birtli  has 
always  been  takon  as  three  days  before  his  baptism;  but 
there  is  certainly  no  evidence  of  this  fact.  Who  was  John 
Shalcspere.  the  father  of  W'llham?  The  same  register  of 
baptisms  shows,  it  is  tL-asunably  conjectured,  that  he  had 
two  daughters  baptised  in  previous  years — J  one,  September 
12th,  1558;  Margaret,  December  2nd,  15G2.  Another 
brief  entry  in  nnotner  book  closes  the  record  of  Margaret 
Shakspere;  she  was  buried  on  tite  30th  of  April,  I  jC3. 
iWo  iavary  little  doubt  that  tlie  elder  daughter.  Jone^died 
alio  in  inlkney ;  for  anolber  daughter  of  Jahii  Sbakqnn^ 
also  called  Jone.  was  baptised  in  1569.  WilUam  waa  in  all 
probability  the  first  of  the  family  who  lived  beyond  the 
periotl  of  childhood.  From  ihese  riT(jr<l-i,  then,  we  collect, 
that  John  Shakspere  was  man  led  and  livmi;  iii  the  ])arie>)i 
of  Stratford  in  1  He  »iis  no  doubt  settled  there  earlier ; 
for  in  the  archives  of  the  lown,  by  which  his  course  may  be 
traced  for  some  years,  we  find  that  he  was,  in  1556.  one  of 
the  jury  of  tbo  cowt-leet ;  in  1667,  one  of  the  ele-tasters ; 
at  Micbaalnwa  of  that  year,  or  very  soon  afterwanb,  he  was 
eleotad  a  bnqpiaa or  junior  aaember  of  the  oofpamtion;  in 
1558  and  1SS9  ha  served  the  oflke  of  oonataUob  wbieh  doty 
appears  then  to  have  been  imposed  upon  the  vounger  mem- 
bers of  the  corporate  body ;  lastly,  in  1561.  he  was  elected 
one  of  the  chainbcrhiitia.  Here  then,  previous  to  the  birili  of 
William  Shakspere,  we  find  his  father  passing  thiuiigli  the 
regular  gradations  of  those  municipal  otiiecs  which  were 
filled  by  the  moi>t  respectable  inhabitants  of  a  country  town. 
What  the  occupation  of  John  Shakspere  was  cannot  be  very 
readily  detanained.  Aubrey,  the  antiquary,  who  lived  till 
nearly  tbo  and  of  the  seventeenth  century,  end  whose  mans* 
scripto  are  preserved  in  tbo  Bodleian  Libraiy  at  Ox£ird.aayi^ 
'  Mr.  William  Shakespear  waa  bom  at  StvaifbrdHipon-Avoo. 
in  the  county  of  Warwick ;  Aw  father  teat  a  butcher,  and  I 
have  been  told  heretofore  by  some  of  the  neighbours,  that 
when  he  was  a  boy,  he  exerci!>ed  his  father's  trade;  but 
when  he  killed  a  calf,  he  would  do  it  in  a  high  sivle,  and 
make  a  speech.'  There  li.i-^  heuii  recently  puhlitliuil  u  leiier, 
wliich  was  formerly  in  the  possession  of  the  lamily  ot  l>ord 
de  CliiTord,  written  by  a  member  of  one  of  the  inns  of  court, 
and  giving  an  account  of  the  writer's  visit  to  Warwickshire  iu 
1693.  AAer  coming  the  inscription  on  the  poet's  monu* 
ment,  lie  aays,  *  Tito  elark  tbal  abowod  mo  tbia  eburob  waa 
above  eighty  yeaia  eU.  Ho  aaya  tbot  thia  Sbakaapaaro  waa 
formerly  in  this  town  bound  apprentice  tn  a  butcher,  but 
that  he  ran  from  his  master  to  London,  and  there  was  re- 
cci\ed  into  tlie  playhouse  as  a  servitour,  and  liy  tliis  means 
had  an  opportunity  to  hoHliat  he  afterwards  proved.  He 
was  the  best  of  his  family  ;  but  ihe  umIc  ln.e  is  cxtinguislied.' 
Aubrey's  anecdotes  of  Shakspere  are  supposed  to  have  been 
collecte<l  about  16B0.  The  letter-writer  from  Warwickshire 
was  gratifying  hia  honourable  curiosity  about  bini  w  hum  he 
styles '  our  Sngliah  tragedian '  in  1693.  The  parish  clerk 
•  above  aigbty  yean  w  waa  probably  the  informant  of  both 
parlies.  Ho  would  ba»o  baan  about  thiao  yaataold  when 
Shakspere  died,  and  the  period  of  Shakspere'aapprenticesliip 
winch  he  records  would  have  been  some  forty  years  earlier. 
The  QccMUiiis,  It  will  ho  seen,  materially  ditVer.  Auhn-y 
says,  ■  His  falher  was  a  bulcher,'  the  parish  cleik,  '  He 
was  bound  appreiilico  to  a  butcher."  To  the  iihiiLii  oi" 
Shakspcre's  works  published  by  Rowe  in  17(J'J.  v>as  iMLtixed 
a'  Life.'  Rowe  acknowledges  '  a  particular  obligation  '  Iu 
Bettartoo,  tbo  oalabratad  actor. '  for  the  most  considcrablo 
■ait  of  tbo  MMBflaa  idatinc  to  this  life,  which  I  have  bait 
^        ■  V«b.XXL->2X 
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trantmilted  to  the  publifl:  his  veneration  for  the  inemory 
of  Sboktpaore  havin;;  engaged  him  to  maito  •  journoy  ioto 
Warwiekthtfo  on  purpose  to  gaiher  up  wbol  ramoim  bo 

could  or  a  name  for  which  he  had  so  greol  ft  veneration.' 
Betlerton,  then,  thus  speaking  ibrougn  Rowe,  saj^i^  '  He 
was  the  son  of  Mr.  Jnhn  Shakspeare,  and  was  born  at  Strai- 
ford-upon-Aton,  in  \\  arwickshiro,  in  April.  \o(>i.  His 
family,  as  appears  by  the  rcgisler  and  public  wrilings  ro- 
laitng  to  Uiat  town,  were  of  good  figure  and  fashion  there. 
Mid  are  meniioned  as  f^ntlemen.    11  is  father,  who  was  a 
eonsitUrabU  deattr  in  wool,'  &c   But  Malone,  in  his  post- 
humous 'Life'  of  the  poet,  has  published  a  document 
vbiob  ii  bdd  to  be  decniTO  o»  to  Out  queatioD.  It  it  a 
tooerd  of  pmeeedings  in  tboBoiliirtOiMrt  in  195$,  in  whieh 
some  process  is      )«n  to  have  been  taken  against  John 
Shakyspcre,  of  Stratford,  giuver.   Malone  has  argued  that 
this  was  a  considerable  branch  of  trade,  and  no  doubt  it  was. 
But  we  ore  by  no  means  certain  that  Ji>lin  Sluikyspert'  ilie 
glover  was  the  Ramu  persan  an  tlie  poet  8  father.  There 
wu  another  Joba  Sbakspere  living  in  Straiford,  who  has 
boon  npaolodlf  niMokon  for  the  more  intt  resting  batebor, 
woolnim.  or  gnvor;  ond  tbo  nittobe.  wo  believe,  has  gone 
loiBOwbat  Ibithor  tbtn  boo  boon  oeknowledged.   He  was 
a  J0llll|0r  man  than  the  fiither  of  our  poet,  for  ho  married 
Ul  18M.    He  was  a  shoemaker,  as  is  proved  by  repeated 
entries  in  the  books  of  the  corporaiion.     Might  not  his 
father  have  been  (he  triover  in  1  . 050?    .Shakspere  appears 
to  have  been  one  of  tlie  mi^st  (-oinmon  names  in  llu»  town  of 
Stratfnid;  and  we  have  also.  a»  w«il     John  the  shoemaker, 
Thnmus,  a  butcher.  About  the  same  period  William  Shak- 
spere's  father  is  called  a  yeoman  in  one  of  the  deeds  relating 
to  his  pwporty.    We  believe,  as  we  shall  presently  show, 
that  bo  woo  originallj  of  the  rank  which  is  denominated 
MR  ot  tbo  pnoODt  day ;  ho  WOO  subsequently  legally 
id  OS  a  gontletBon,  in  tho  tonse  in  which  tho  word 
in  Ibrmer  doys.   It  was  not  incompatible  with  thia 
opinion  that  he  should  be  either  a  butcher  or  a  clialer  in 
wool.    Wliother  he  possessed  any  patrimonial  property  or 
not,  ho  undoubtedly,       m  rnage,  became  tlic  propriolor  of 
an  eiiate.    He  luarricil.  a.<s  wo  ihall  ice.  an  heiress— a  lady 
of  antient  family.    It  was  after  this  marriage  that  he  was 
dMignaled  by  some  a  butcher,  by  others  a  dealer  in  wool. 
Tharo  is  a  osodo  of  nooneilmg  these  contradictory  state- 
nonts  which  boo  boon  ovoitookod  by  tbow  who  havo  been 
anxious  to  prevo  that  Sbahspora  woo  not  tbo  ton  of  o  botcher. 
In  Harrison's  '  Description  of  England.'  we  hare  an  ex  art 
notieo  of  the  stale  of  society  at  the  precise  time  when  John 
Shakspere,  the  possessor  of  landed  property,  was  either  a 
butcher  or  n  wonlman,  or  both.   We  have  here  a  rornplaint 
of  the  exactiomi  of  landlords  towards  tlieir  tenants,  p;ir- 
tiruhirly  in  the  matter  of  demanding  a  premium  on  leases; 
niui  It  thus  proceeds : — '  But  most  sorrowful  of  ^  toundor* 
stand  that  men  of  great  port  and  oouotonanoOOlO  10  Ikr 
from  suffering  their  farmers  tO  bow  aOf  gam  at  oll«  that 
iAqrrtgoiwtow  btcome grazier t.  BUTCnERs,  tannert,  shxkp- 
tlAtmki*  IDOOAlMil.  and  deniqwt  quid  non,  thereby  to  ennch 
thoimolves,  and  bring  all  the  wealth  of  the  country  into 
tbetr  own  hands,  leaving  the  commonalty  weak,  or  as  iin 
idol  with  broken  or  feeble  arms,  which  may  in  u  iitne  of 
peace  have  a  plausiWe  show,  but.  when  necessity  thall  en- 
furci',  have  an  heavy  und  bitter  sequel.'  The  term  'gentle- 
man-farmer '  was  not  invented  in  Hairisoo'a  timo.  or  wo 
should,  we  believe,  have  o  prot^  OOROOt  doKtiftion  of  ibo 
occupation  of  John  Shakspere. 

But  wc  have  now  to  inquiro  wbo  was  Iho  notbor  of 
WiUiam  Shakspere  ?  Hit  Aitbor  diod  in  ISO  I .  Onihe  9th 
of  SoptoiBber,  1608,  wo  ba*o  on  cnfrif  In  the  Stratford  re- 
gister of  burial, 'Mary  Shakspere,  widow.'  It  i^  stated  m 
a  bill  in  chancery,  of  the  date  of  November  24th.  li"7.  that 
John  Shakspere  and  Mary  Ids  wife  wen;  '  lawfullv  seised 
in  their  demesne  os  of  fi-e  a»  in  the  right  of  the  said  Mary 
of  and  in  one  messuatre  and  one  yard  land,  with  the  appur- 
tenances, lying  and  facing  in  Wvlnecote.'  In  the  will  of 
Robert  Arden,  datod  Novoiober  24(lr.  1556,  we  find.  *I  give 
and  bequeath  to  my  youngMt  daughtoc  Mory  alt  my  land  in 
WiUmecote,  called  Asbyeo,  and  tM  crop  upon  the  ground,' 
&e.  Wo  ahall  iireaently  have  occasion  more  partu  ularly  to 
rrtfer  to  a  gram  of  arms  made  to  John  Shaksjfcre  in  1569, 
and  ronfirmed  in  KVio.  the  latter  document  ii  in  recited 
that  he  '  had  marri.il  ihr  daughter  and  one  of  Iho  heiri  of 
Robert  Anlen.  of  Wellmprote.'.'  The  tri  nnrlf ithur  of  Marv 
Arden  was  groom  of  the  chamber  to  Henry  VU.,  and  b« 
vao  the  noplMV  «f  Sr  John  Aidon.  tqniM  of  iho  body  to 


the  same  king.  Sir  John  Aiden  was  a  ton  of  Walter  Arin, 
and  of  Eloanor.  tbo  dougbior  of  John  Hampdoo  of  Bucbiatr< 
bsmthire.  Tboro  woro  Ihns  tbo  lies  of  a  cominen  Mtiod 
between  William  Sbakoporo  and  ono  of  the  mo>.i  ditim- 
guished  men  of  the  next  genoration — John  Hampden.  «  Vi 
was  a  student  in  the  Inner  Temple  when  the  poft  d->-l 
Marv  Arden's  property  bus  been  Com)iulcd  to  b.j  worth  fow 
hundred  and  ten  pounds  of  the  money  of  )i't  tirr..'.  Ii  w 
probable  that  Mary  Aideii  became  the  wtfeof  John  Shak- 
spere  soon  oltoT  her  fiitlier's  death,  which  was  in  liiC. 

Of  these  parents,  then,  was  Willwm  Shaksp«.Tii  bora,  m 
1664,  in  the  town  of  SirotfiMd.    In  that  town  there  is  a 
atroot  letuoiog  iia  antiont  aaniei  Hooloy-otioot,  boaq(  iht 
food  to  Honloy-in-Ardon.  wboro.  in  1$74.  stood  too  hpoaos 
wiiti  a  garden  and  orchard  annexed  to  each;  and  (he>« 
houses  were  then  purchased  by  John  Shakspere.    It  mh! 
liiat  William  Shakspere  was  boin  m  one  of  these  houses. 
His  father  may  have  inhabited  the  house  before  lh«  pur- 
chase; and  it  is  more  than  probable  tint  he  dui.  tor  ata 
conrt-leet  in  1556  there  is  an  entry  of  an  assignraeot  to  him 
of  the  lease  of  a  houso  in  Honley-slreet,  and  of  anuther  hi 
GreonbiU-streoU    ThofO  is  nothing  topiwro  thai  tho  pssi 
was  nef  bom  in  thobonoo  in  HonUgHitrset:  and  tboro  ihtt 
house  still  stands,  altered  aesotdinf  to  lBod«n  Ibahioa.  its 
gable  roofs  destroyed.— dividod  ana  sobdmded  ioto  asaUir 
tenements, — purt  converted  into  a  little  inn,  part  t{te  rt»i- 
deuce  of  a  female  who  shows  the  room  where  it  i*  alk^cd 
that  Sliakspere  first  saw  the  lit;ht,  and   the  U>w-nj.jl«d 
kitchen  where  his  mother  taught  bim  to  read.    The  waii*  of 
that  bedroom  are  covered  literally  with  thousands  of  naoMi^ 
inscribed  in  homage  by  pilgrims  from  every  n^oo  wboro 
the  glory  of  Shuktipere  is  known.   At  the  timo  wboB  Sbaki* 
spere's  father  bought  this  bousa,  it  wa^  nodottbt,  a  mnnaion 
as  compared  with  tbo  majority  of  bonass  in  Buatihrd.  Tbao 
is  an  order  from  the  Privy  Council  to  the  bailiff  of  Slratfotd. 
after  a  ^rc:it  fire  which  happened  there  tn  1614,  pomtir:^ 
out  that  fires  bad  been  very fre<]uenily  ocra»ioned  ibcre  In 
means  of  thalclitid  cottages,  stacks  of  straw,  lor/e*.  ai.il 
siit  li  like  combustible  stulT,  which  are  nufTered  In  hf  erecloi 
and  made  cnnfusedly  in  most  of  the  principal  parts  of  ib< 
town  without  restraint.'     Stratfbrd.  like  nearly  every  otb« 
town  of  England  in  that  day,  closely  built,  imperlKilj 
drained,  was  subject  to  poriodioal  visiiations  of  tbo  pla^oa. 
From  the  average  annual  number  of  birtho^  aad  buiahioo 
may  infer  that  the  usual  number  of  tbo  inbobAonta  was 
about  1200.    When  Will  mm  Shakspere  was  aK  .oi  two 
months  old.  the  pln^'ue  broke  out  in  this  town.  a;i  1.  iq  ib« 
short  space  of  six  months,  -.'its  persmis,  u  Giih  of  tic  popu- 
lation, fell  victims.  The  average  annual  muttality  wks  about 
furtv.    No  one  of  the  family  of  Shakspere  appears  tu  hate 
died  daring  this  visitation.    In  1566  another  son,  Gdbari. 
was  bom.   Tho  head  of  this  growing  family  was  ooMOOlf 
ongagod,  no  doubt,  in  privato  and  puUio  dntioo.   In  IM* 
John  Sbaksporo  beeamo  tbo  baililT,  or  ebiof  mogisiralt.  (f 
Stratford.   "This  ofiire,  during  the  period  in  which  be  hvM 
it,  would  confer  rank  upon  him,  in  an  age  when  the  iit]<t 
and  d.-i;rces  of  men  were  attended  to  witli  great  eaaetrtc*. 
Malone  6ay»  that,  from  the  year  I5f>'-',  the  eiitrie*,  «»iihcr 
tlie  corporation-books  or  the  parochial  ref;ister>i.  ri-f.-r  rinj 
tho  father  of  the  poet,  bear  the  addition  of  matter,  and  iM 
tills  honourable  distinction  was  in  consequence  of  biokflmno 
•orvod  the  office  of  bailiff.   We  doubt  this  ioferooeo  «a- 
Coodingly.   John  Shakspere  would  not  bovo  acqotrod  a  per* 
manont  rank  by  having  fllled  on  annual  oflkM.   Bnt  bo  d»i 
acquiro  that  permanent  rank  in  tbo  yeor  1S69,  fn  the  oe!« 
way  in  which  it  coi.td  be  lecally  acf|uired.    A  sr^xn!  /  «rrw» 
was  then  m:ole  to  Hmi  by  Robert  (Jooke,  (  larenr-t  uv  Tir 
irrant  itself  is  lost,  but  it  was  coulirnied  by  LVihi'  k  I'.^ir  <»: 
Kin:^ul  .Arms,  and  Camden,  in  I  Tii.it  ctnitifiB*i;  i 

Clint. uns  (he  following  preamble  ;  '  Bein^  solicited,  and  !i 
credible  report  informed,  that  John  tShakspere,  now  of  Stni- 
ford-upon-Avon.  in  ilie  county  of  Warwick,  gent,,  wKw 
parent  and  great-giand&thor.hkto  aateeoMar,  for  hia  ftilbU 
and  approved  servieo  10  tbo  lata  moat  prodont  pnn«>«,  Kam 
Honiy  Vll,,  of  fiitBOU*  memory,  was  advanced  and  rewarLci 
with  lands  and  tonemenis,  given  to  bim  in  those  part^ 
Warwicksliiro  where  they  have  conlinoed  by  »■  lue  defrr.'t 
in  good  reputation  and  credit :  ami  r>r  that  t he  Jf*bn 
Shakspere  liuviilj;  nun  ried  the  dauLililcr  .-ind  one  oi  the  i  .  t* 
of  litibtrt  Arden  o(  WelJiuKcotc.  in  the  said  counrv,  %oi 
also  produced  this  his  anliont  coai  of  arms,  heretu^re  s> 
signod  to  htin  whilst  ho  was  her  m^oaiy'a  ofBoot  and  baiU 
of  that  town;  in  considentioo  of  tbo  promiki^*  fM^  |f»> 
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thing,  wo  liiould  imagine,  could  be  clearer  tban  thii*  Jolin 
Shakspere  produces  liM  aijtient  ooat-oF-arms,  assigned  to 
bitn  whilst  be  was  bailiff  of  Stratford;  and  he  recitca  aUo 
that  ho  married  one  of  the  bein  of  Ardcn  of  Wcllmgcote. 
Garter  aod  Clar^^neicux,  in  coo«equeneo,  alli^w  hiui  to  ira- 
Wile  the  ar^^fihiikaperei  with  the  antiaBtakatt  9f  i\rden 
«r  W«lUilf0aM.v7^  ^''"^  wewiVftliaUjrderived 

ftxNB  tltol^^rBiaafiv  «^  th»  iiaiMd  «m»  ttwd  ia 
the  mrI  clflRmtkitB  8flHilw|i«i«'^  d«ui;hler.  Y«t  Ifalotie 
);,!'<  a  iiKiist  elaborate  argument  to  pri>ve  that  tite  griint  of 
aims  Wit?,  made  entirely  with  reference  to  the  circu instance 
(hat  John  Sliakspcro  had  married  one  of  the  daugliters  and 
ht'irs  of  Arden  of  Wulimgcolo.  Such  (questions  nmv  uppcar 
frivolous  and  unworthy  to  be  diM'U!)S4^d  in  the  notice  af  a 
mio  M«len.t«i  abovQ  .tb«  aecidcnis  uf  birih  and  station. 
Yet  tlMllil^kii'ilB|MrtiUlt  iO  connexiun  with  tiie  educa- 

tioa  of  SMliqpank  A  great  deal  of  what  would  uppcur 
littia  Imb  lUo'iBinwdloai  in  bto  writings  c.s|ieoially  witti 
reCorence  to  the  almost  bounclless  uinuniit  ot  knowledge 
which  they  cotilaia  on  every  subject,  will  raise  in  u*  not  a 
vulgar  womltT,  but  a  rational  adniiratiLrn,  when  wc  look  ut 
him  as  a  wf  .l  iiui  tured  i:liilii,  hrou;^'ht  up  by  paieiits  livini^ 
III  comfort  if  not  in  alUuciico,  unil  (rained  in  thiise  fi:elings 
of  honour  wliich  were  nit>ie  e.'^jK'fJuUy  lield  the  possessioti  of  * 
those  of  gentle  blood.  His  fktber  und  mother  were,  wc  lia\  c 
no  doubt,  educated  penoitt:  not  indeed  faaidi&r  with  many 
books,  but  knowing  Mnne  tbofodcbly;  obwUtung  a  kuidly 
love  of  nature  and  of  rural  enjayneiittfaiidit  tlw  beftutifiil 
Bnclkti  MBiiery  hj  wtucli  ihey  wnii  MmouDded;  admitett 
Mil  culUvtton  M  nuic,  at  all  pacioiit  above  the  loweat 


rank  were  in  those  frunl  and  orderly  in  all  their 

boubeliold  arrangements;  of  habitual  benevolence  and  piety. 

Malune  assures  us  that  Shakspere's  father  could  not  write. 
Wo  have  taken  some  pains  to  examine  the  evidence  whtctt 
was  produceil  for  this  assertion.  Putting  the  higher  coiud* 
derations  of  the  poet's  odttMlioa  out  of  the  question,  w« 
thuui^lit  it  scarcely  coniMaHI  #ilh  bi«  habitual  reverenre 
tm  dtoee  thiugB  wnidit  w«  are  ealled  tipoQ  to  honour,  that 
luruiotild  nan  lUt  o^n  ititKer  this  nibjael  df  his  tattre,  and 
that  duriiif;;  his  father's  lifelime,  in  the  praise  which  Jack 
Cade  bestows  u|K>n  llio-e  who  *do  not  use  to  write  their 
name*;,  but  have  a  mark  of  tltcir  own,  like  b  idain- 
di  aling  iiiun.'  Malone  Iclls  m  that  Jolm  Shakspere  had  a 
mark  of  his  own,  and  it 'nearly  resembles  a  capital  A,  and 
was  )vi'rhai>^  cho9i<jii  iii  hoii'iur  of  the  lady  whom  ho  bad 
majTied.'  He  I'uriher  says,  'Out  of  nineteen  pcrsoni  who 
9if(ned  a  pa^  relativo  to  oa«  of  their  body  wiw  bad  beeb 
t'leeied  baUiff',  ten  of  whom  were  aldermen,  and  the  rest  bnr^ 
gcsses.  seven  ortly  ™uld  wnto  their  names;  and  amoni^  the 
twelve  marksiut^n  i«  touud  John  Shakspere.'    Thts  paper  to 

which  he  reform  i«  aa  ocder  of  a  eommonrhall,  dated  S*p> 

teml'cT  '-'7,  lj6-l. 

Malone  talks  ai  If  .Tohn  Sliakspeic's  use  of  a  mark  was 
a  coiiitnon  thuii^.  TiifH-  is  not  ar.jtliur  i-xuniple  in  the  cor- 
porati>jii-book>  m  wjiich  tlu;  natm.-  id'  .lulm  .Shakspeie  is 
allaclicd  la  any  order  of  '<\  <  iiunin>n-ball.  Suidi  orders  were 
vi,-ry  jaiely  sicaedby  meinbiTs  of  the  eorpuraiion  who  weia 
nmeott  but  the  entry  to  which  the  name  of  JohnShakspeie 
ii  afixad  waa a  vcj  y  special  one.  In  this  special  order*  ineo, 
of  whiiob  a  fte-aimiio  i»  before  us»  there  are  two  Aarka  mad* 


near  the  name  of  Jnhtt  S/tackyper.  but  not  alllxcd  to  u, 
^vliich  tiraily  re«rMjble  a  i-iii  lUl  A.  Tiie  first  of  these 
<*liich  IS  ill  till.'  t'lrv!  ci/amn  of  Uauii;*,  ijhackspt.  i 's  bring  in 
t'K' second)  fulluus  (lie  iiiiry  of  the  sij;n-manual  ol  ■  (ieorge 
VV'lietely,  liigh-badirt ;'  and  twenty-five  years  afterw  uds,  wc 
Ond  111  the  corporation  books  (te<»rge  Whotely  ^tdl  ususy  jiro- 
<^y.v]y  the  satne  tign-iaaaual.  But  there  is  another  mark 
:1  >o  near  the  oaiua  of  Jobn  Sbacksper.  It  ii  not  much  like 
^  1  A.  but  i»  tb«  exaet  nqifviaiiiatica  of  an  open  pair  of  etim- 
I  is^es,  sueh  as  carpeuiers  and  bivikbindm  me.  bavin:;  a 
'ijudrant  upon  which  ilic  le^  n  'Vr-.  TIic  ni  i-on  or  car- 
s  nltr,  no  duubt,  used  ihi*  »i^;ii ;  .i-^  annilu-r  nf  itio  corpora- 
I  'It  drew  .1  \i'r)i  ^^OL»d  giidiron.     The  <  a.-f  nn^r,,:- 

i'dU'ly  opfjiMiie  the  name  of  Thomas  l>yxun,  above  vihojsa  [ 
^ii  irk  ataiids  the  name  of  John  Shaksper  separated  by  a 
upoov  birite  enough  for  the  lotorlioo  of  a  third  uaote.  There  1 
ate  twalv*  marki«ea»  Si-o  «f  wbom  bear  Ibe  name  of  John,  * 


C^^^^Q^^  ^^^^ 


All  ibesu  Johns  aie  uiiltcn  Without  doubt  by  the  same 
pen — J/ion;  but  tin-  Jhi^n  id  our  pi)i't  s  failicr  ii  ni:ii  ki"l 
dilferenre:  in  ihe  live  the  fi  is  most  d is tun-ily  separated 
from  the  foilo'.viiii:  lelier;  in  Iks  it  is  as  (ii^linrlly  connected 
with  It.  There  are  two  marksmen  whose  names  begin  with 
a  capital  S.  The  t  beginning  the  name  of  Shacks|)er  is  en- 
tirely dtlferent— it  cannot  be  called  a  capital,  beint;  the  phun 
iong  a,  the  same  that  is  found  in  the  si-cond  syllable  iper. 
These  facts  arc  to  be  weighed  against  Malone's  anartioD. 

William  Shakspere  then,  we  think,  had  a  mother  wbocould 
read  and  a  Liiiur  who  could  write.  They  probably  could 
do  someiliiii'^'  uioie  in  the  way  of  mlvarH  ing  the  intelligence 
of  their  sDii.  Hut,  at  any  rule,  when  lie  heruinr  ol<i  enouj;li, 
they  would  send  llieir  boy  to  the  endowed  uraniniar-si  hool 
of  the  town  in  which  they  lived.  He  |irobalily  went  iliore 
about  Hlif  when  hia  Ather  hod  become  chief  uldermao  of 
tb«  (own. 
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Tl:e  ri.  >!--vlii  ol  i.r  Sti:itronl  was  fouticlLil  in  the  reign  of 
Hoiii>  VI.,  aiid  luioiviil  a  charter  from  Kdward  VI.  It 
was  i)\>en  to  all  hosi,  native*  of  the  buroii^'h;  and,  Itke  all 
the  grainiiiar-ichoois  of  that  a^.  was  innlcr  the  direction 
of  men  who,  as  graduale-.  nf  (lie  univcr>Uios,  wei  u  qualified 
to  diffuse  that  sound  •choiar^bip  which  wa*  once  the  hua»t 
of  England.  We  have  no  record  of  Sfaakspcn>  having  been 
•t  tbi»  icliool ;  but  thero  o«n  be  no  ntional  doubt  that  b« 
waa  ediie«l«d  there.  Hia  Ikther  eeuld  not  bave  procured  for 
bim  a  better  edueation  anywhere.  It  n  perfectly  clear  to 
ibote  who  have  studied  his  works  (without  being  influenced 
by  prejudice*,  whirh  hH\c  bocn  most  circfully  churi^herl, 
implying  that  he  liml  rt'ceivcd  a  very  narrow  educatiun  :  lhal  , 
they  abound  with  i-vuk-tices  ihut  lie  mn>t  have  been  soiidly  \ 
grounded  in  the  learning,  prufwrly  so  lallfd,  which  was 
taught  in  craromar-schools.  As  he  did  iiui  adopt  any  one  (jf 
the  learned  professions,  he  probably,  likt-  many  (jthcrs  who 
have  been  forced  into  busy  life,  cullivalcil  his  rarly  st  lmlar- 
ship  ooly  >o  far  as  be  found  it  practically  useful,  and  hod 
littw  leieure  fbr  unneeetMry  display.  His  mind  was  too 
large  to  make  a  display  of  anjrtbmg.  But  what  profeaied 
!ichular'has  ever  engrnfted  iMm  worn*  upon  our  vernocular 
En^Ii^h  with  more  facility  and  correctness?  And  wliai 
schuiar  has  ever  shown  a  better  comprehension  of  the  sjuiit 
of  antiquity  than  Shakspere  in  liis  Roman  plays?  Tlie 
masters  of  the  Slratford  school,  from  I57'2  to  15!^7,  were 
Thomas  Hunt  and  Thomas  Jenkins,  'l  lu  v  an-  unku  iwn 
to  fame.  They  were,  do  doubt,  humble  and  pious  men, 
aatiiiied  will)  the  duties  of  life  that  were  assigned  lo  them. 
Hiiat  was  the  curate  of  a  neigbbonring  village,  Luddington. 
It  ia  most  probable  that  the^  did  tbeir  duty  to  Shakspere. 
At  any  rate  they  did  Dot  spoil  bis  manrelloua  intcUeet. 

There  are  local  assoriationi  connected  with  Slratford 
which  cdulil  nut  be  «  ithoiit  ilicir  intlin-'iici-  in  the  fijimalinn 
of  Sl^uk^licl•e'»  miiul.  VVitliin  the  rm:tr<.'  <if  sinh  a  b^jj's 
curiosity  were  the  flne  old  historir  tow  ns  Wurwick  and 
Coventry,  the  suniptnous  palace  of  Keuilworih.  the  grand 
monastic  remains  of  Evesham.  His  own  Avon  abounded 
with  spots  of  singular  beauty,  quiet  hamlets,  solitary  woods. 
MerwasStTatlbraillUtOlltfrainlbe  general  world,  as  many 
couDtry  tovm  are.  It  uma  a  crtat  bigbway ;  and  d«»h»rs 
witb  eveiy  variety  of  merehanaiae  reemted  to  ita  flilra.  The 
e^es  of  Sliakspere  must  always  have  been  open  for  observa- 
.tion.  When  he  was  eleven  years  old  Elizabeth  made  her 
ctU'bralLd  ino.'rcM  to  Lor  )  Li  icftter's  c:istle  uf  Kenilworlti 
and  ihcra  lie  might  even  have  beun  a  \i  ttnc>sto  some  of  the 
*  princely  plciisniei'  of  masques  and  mummeries  which  were 
the  imperfect  uticranco  uf  the  early  drama.  At  Coventry, 
too,  the  antient  nsystenes  and  pa^jeatils  were  still  exhibited 
in  the  streets,  the  la^t  sounds  of  thofiO  popular  exhibitions 
vbieh,  dramatic  in  their  form,  were  amodgst  the  most  taste* 
leaa  and  revoliin^  appeds  to  tbe  senses.  Mors  than  all, 
the  players  aoiMiiiBes  oven  cum  to  Slratfiwd.  What  Ihey 
playcil,  and  with  what  degree  of  CMellenct.  «o  tbaU  pre- 
sently have  occasion  to  mention. 

A  liclii'f  has  oblaiiiiMl  that  William  Shaksporc's  family, 
abuut  hii>  fuurtfcnili  yt^ar,  became  embarrnsst-rl  in  their  cir- 
cumstances, and  subsequently  fell  into  tjrcal  poverty.  The 
question  is  not  uninteresting,  looking  at  the  probable  influ- 
ence of  such  a  state  of  his  father's  circumstances  upon  the 
future  de<>tiny  of  the  great  poet.  A  passage  in  the  poet's 
'  Life'  by  Rowe  has  led  to  the  pains-takings  by  which  this 
thoory  has  been  aought  to  be  established:—'  Hia  father, 
«ho  was  a  considerable  dealer  in  vool.  bad  to  large  a 
famiW.  ten  clilhiren  in  all,  that,  though  ho  was  bis  eldest 
son.  ne  could  nivc  him  no  belter  education  than  hi*  own 
employment,  lie  had  Ijiu  t  h:ra,  it  i»  true,  for  n<wi;  linio  ai 
a  free-school,  where,  it  is  pmhalilc,  lie  nequirerl  what  Latin 
he  was  ni:i-.ii-r  of:  luit  the  niirrovnuss  of  his  orcumslances, 
and  the  wnnt  of  iii-i  assistance  ai  hume,  forced  his  father  to 
withdraw  l.ini  from  thence,  and  unhappily  prevonlcd  his 
further  proAciency  in  that  language.  It  is  without  contro- 
verity  that  in  Ins  works  we  scarce  find  any  traces  of  anything 
that  looks  like  an  imilation  of  the  sntMOls.'  Rowe  then 
gOM  on  to  assume  that  because  be  did  not  copy  from  the 
antient.%  he  had  ntver  read  them  ;  lie  Ikis  mven  us  no  facts 
to  prove  tlie  n.-itruwnes<s  of  his  fuhi't's  circumstunces. 
?\Ta!H:,o  ii  ■•.^^■^or  ^:l> there  is'abundaiil  pn  of  ttiat  when 
our  audior  wa<,  about  fiturlcen  ycarit  old  hit  father  was  *  by 
no  moans  in  aflluent  or  even  easy  rin  umstances.'  This  may 
be.  11c  supi>lies  however  certain  extracts  f'om  the  Cor- 
poration and  parochial  books  to  show  that  Jobtl  8hak8|)eic 

was  '  in  dtsUeased  cinumstaacea.'  These  ai^  «•  think. 


sll  capable  of  another  intifrprelation.  T?ut  there  is  one 
entry  which  would  be  decisne  if  u  couM  be  proved  to  spply 
lo  the  poet's  father.  In  1366  a  return  is  made  into  the 
Builifl^s  Court,  upon  an  action  for  debt,  upon  w  hu  h  di»tratnt 
was  ordered  against  John  Shakspere;  and  the  rciurn  m'.s 
forth  that  he  has  nothiji^  upon  which  disticss  can  li«  Icvwd. 
This  would  indeed  imply  a  breaking  up  of  the  family,  a 
aeallering  of  all  their  worldly  goods.  But  MalonOj  who  baa 
taken  very  laudable  paina  to  show  that  there  waamoMsr 
John  Shakspere  in  Slratford,  a  shoemaker,  who  married  m 
1684,  and  actually  received  a  loan  out  </  a  charity-fipxi 
aboiu  tliat  time,  does  not  su.'gest  ihe  possilnlay  ihnt  /^/r 
mi^hl  be  the  Juhn  Shakspere  «hu  iiad  im  ^'>l«Iji  to  I^L?  fi 
in  oxeciituin.  Ttie  return  in  the  UtitlitfS  (Jourt  due*  jiol 
dttsignate  tbe  debtor  by  the  alderuiau's  received  title  of 
master,  or  magisler.  The  rise  however  <f  'ir  jfoci's 
father  must  have  been  as  rapid  as  bis  foil— if  he  Lad  Ullvn  ; 
fur  there  is  a  memorandum  afflied  tO  the  grant  of  »rro«  in 
l£96->'  h«  hath  lands  and  leoeinentai  of  good  wcalib  a»d 
substanoe,  SOO/.*  Malone  assumes  tlwt  tba  ia  a  tetkn  of 
the  Heralds'  Oflicc.  Why  cannot  we.  who  read  ihf  pa»i 
thus  darkly — who  even  know  so  little  of  the  present — L< 
content  witli  wlwt  is  obvious  in  private  or  public  history  * 

IiKjuiries  sucli  as  tliese  would  be  worse  than  U!>ele*s,  un- 
less they  hail  some  distinct  boarin<;  on  the  prol^able  carrer 
of  William  Shakspere.  Of  Ihe  earlier  part  of  lhal  carei.r 
nothing  c«n,  probably,  ever  be  known  with  certainty.  Hut 
father  added  to  bis  independent  means,  we  have  no  doubt, 
by  combining  sereral  oeeupations  in  the  pnncipal  one  of 
looking  aAor  a  Uttlo  land ;  exactly  in  tbe  way  wJucb  iJam- 
son  haadeseribed.  fibakspere's  youth  was,  in  all  ptobabih'tr, 
one  of  very  desultory  employment,  which  afforded  bim 
leisure  to  make  those  cxtiaordinary  acquisitions  of  penctal 
knowledge  which  could  ^curcch  ba\e  l»een  made,  ur  lail  ir. 
tlio  finmdation*  of  which  could  mt  liave  been  e-i :lbh-^lll.d. 
durint^  the  active  life  which  «e  believe  he  led  liom  about 
bts  twentieth  year.  It  is  in  this  manner,  we  are  incliued 
to  think,  that  we  must  reconcile  the  contradielory  tradiiioiH 
of  his  early  employment.  Aa  his  fotber,  carrying  on  tran- 
ous  occupations  connected  with  his  little  pro^riv,  migbt. 
after  the  lapeo  of  years,  hare  been  a  woolman  ui  tno  inper- 
feet  reeolleetlon  of  some,  and  a  butcher  in  that  of  otben^  m  I 
his  illustrious  son,  having  no  very  fettled  ompb-y  m<  iit.  il  * 
have  been  eillier  reputed  an  assistant  to  In-  father,  a  law  vL;  » 
I  !i  .k,  a  schoolmaster,  or  a  wild  »ca]icgra(e.  accordinj;  to  the 
imperfect  chroniclers  of  a  country-lown,  who,  af>cr  he 
returned  uinoiii;st  them  a  rich  roan,  would  rejoice  in  gos*i}~- 
ing  over  the  wondrous  doings  of  the  boy.  It  is  thus,  m« 
believe,  that  old  Aubrey,  having  been  amongst  tbe  paruh- 
clerks  and  barbers  of  Stratford  somo  ffty  years  after  Shak- 
spere was  dead,  tdh  va,  *  ftom  Mr.  Beeslon* — *  tboogb.  ai 
Ben  Jonson  aaya  of  him,  that  be  had  bat  little  Latm  A 
lets  Greek,  be  understood  Latin  pretty  wdl.  for  he  bs  l 
been  til  hix  ynunf^er  yeart  a  srhoolmaster  in  the  ■  rji  ' 
His  precocious  gravity  a^  a  schoolmaster  roust  h.ive  b^e.i  ji 
wonderful  as  h.s  poetical  power;  for  Aubrey  also  tolb  us, 
'  this  William,  beiug  inclined  naturally  to  poetry  and  actm;. 
came  to  I.<nidon. IglMBS  about  eighteeny^aA  did  act  cX(-««^ 

ingiy  well  He  began  toriy  to  make  caaass  at 

dramatic  poetry,  whieh  at  that  ttnw  was  vary  low,  uj  bis 
plays  took  welL'  Henab  ibink,  is  a  ataicmeiit  Bot%«rt  for 
from  tbe  trath,-~a  •tatement  derived  flom  Aalrrey*s  too- 
don  information.  The  stories  of  the  butcher  and  the  school- 
roaster  were  Stratford  traditions,  perhaps  also  wiih  somv 
shadow  of  reality  about  them. 

The  earliest  ronnected  narralnc  of  Shakspere 's  Ufe.  thji 
of  R.we,  thus  briefly  continues  the  history  of  the  boy;  — 
'  Upon  his  leaving  school  he  seems  to  ha\'e  wsmn  enurciy 
int<j  that  way  of  living  which  his  f,  I  i  Apposed  lo  bin;  and 
in  order  to  settle  ia  the  world  after  u  famdy  ouinnar,  he 
thought  fit  to  marry  while  he  was  yet  very  young.  Kn 
wife  wu  the  daughter  of  one  Hathaway,  said  to  have  bora 
a  substantial  yeoman  in  the  neifrhbourbood  Siraifeid' 
The  information  which  Betlerton  thus  ridlerfcd  as  to  Sh»*- 
spcre's  early  marriage  wrs  perfectly  accurale.  He  d-i 
marry  '  the  daughter  of  one  Haihaw.iy,"  and  he  wms  r.- 
doubt  '  a  substantial  yeoman  in  the  iici^hbourhoo<l  of  Sirat- 
ftird.'  At  Shottery,  a  pretty  village  within  8  tnile  of  lb* 
town,  there  is  yet  a  farm  house,  now  divided  into  two  teoe> 
ments,  where  it  is  affirmed  that  Hathaway  dwolL  By  a 
copy  of  Court  R«1l,  of  the  date  of  1^431,  it  a|^e«ns  ttel 
John  Hathaway  then  held  a  «o|i)rlMld  aataia  at  8bell«T, 
Xho  idoatioal^rm-hoiiN  ar  coiti^  vfthiti  little  fguAm 
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tad  oichuil,  noMimd  in  th*  ponoMiiio  of  tiM  daweudaiiti 
«r  tbs  Uatlwway*  till  1B38.-  It  wu  then  «aM.  Willikm 
Sluik«[Wre  ms  marrietl  to  Anne  Hathaway  before  the  clo«e 
of  ibt  vesr  1 582.    He  wu  Uien  eighteen  years  and  a  half 
<>U1,    Tills  was  unkft]  an  early  niarrinj^c.    His  »ifi-  \Aai 
considerably  oMcr  ihan  liim»«:)f.  Her  tombsl  iiie  states  that 
siie  d  fd  '  oi>  ilio  tith  day  of  Aueuiit,  162.?,  tji'in-;  of  the  age 
of  itixty  seven  years.'   In  IC23  6hak$p«re  wouUl  have  been 
fifly -nine  years  old.    The  marriage  bond  and  licence  were 
discovered  anoonRfst  ihe  papers  of  the  Consijitcriat  Court  at 
Worcester,  in  1530  ;  aiul  were  published,  by  Mr.  Whuler  of 
Straifbrd»  in  tlw '  G«iiU«inui*i  Msgwino.*  The  bondanwn 
•re,  Piitk  SandelK  ofStimtlbrd,  Iwnwr.  mdJofan  RicliBrd- 
son,  of  iho  saioo  place,  former,  and  they  are  held  and  bound 
in  the  sum  of  Wl.,  &c.   This  bond  is  dated  the  28th  of 
November,  in  the  2."jtli  yi  ar  of  Ehiabeth— Uut  is,  in  Ij'-  J. 
The  boncUroen  subscnlji-  liielr  mark*.  The  lirrtire  aflixcd 
In  ibi'  boii'l.  ;in'l  llio  rt'miirl»nble  pnrl  of  (his  document  i?*, 
tlt.ti  (hoy  were  tu  be  married  *  viiih  otKe  asking  uf  tbo 
bnii> ;  liii  y  wi  re  not  to  be  married  '  without  lb*  caiMtlll*  Of 
Aiinc's  friends.    There  is  no  record  where  they  were  mar- 
ried.    Ill  liH3  an  entry  of  the  baptism  of  '  Susanna, 
daughter  to  WfllUai  Sb»ktmn'  i»  foand  in  the  Slrallbrd 
regieler.  The  entry  is  the  nrarth  of  the  month,  the  word 
May  being  atturhol  to  llio  first  entry  of  the  mDnth.  A 
comparison  of  the  dates  uf  the  marri.ige  liPence  and  the 
baptism  of  Shokspcru's  fi^^t  child  li  <  1   '  3  thu  obvioun  con- 
clusion that  tl)u  sime  fault  into  uli.ih  ihe  courtly  Ralci^h 
and  the  high  born  Elizabeth  Thro';m<jrton  had  fallen  had 
dulurbed  the  peace  of  the  humble  fiimily  of  the  Hathaways, 
ami  hid  no  doubt  made  the  mother  of  the  imprudent  boy- 
poet  weep  bitter  teari.  But  there  was  instant  reparation— 
a  reparation,  too^  that  mact  htw  haen  the  Toluntary  act  of 
him  who  had  committed  the  error.  The  trath'pliebt  bad 
nA  doubt  preceded  the  legal  marriage,  lliere  was  however 
ji  iLIic  ^bamo.    William  Shak"^;"  i'         an  inhabitant  of 
Straiford,  and  his  wifi;  is  dcnoletl      bU<  h  in  tb«  lirciice; — 
and  there  they  dwelt  when  they  were  tnarra-d  ,  -  n  1  tliere 
their  children  were  bora ; — and  there  they  lived  in  their 
Inter  years  in  opulence ; — and  there  they  died.  We  can  see 
no  useful  purpose  to  be  served  in  drawing  inferences  un- 
tuTournble  to  the  general  character  of  Shakspcro's  wife 
from  the  document  which  has  been  diaeovend»  and  aspeci* 
all;  in  assuming  thai  domestic  nnhappinem  baatslied  him 
from  Stralfiwd.  Early  in  1585  twin  children  were  born  to 
him, — and  they  w«re  baptized  on  the  2nd  of  February  as 
*  Ilamnet  ;ui'l  Jiifletb.' 

The  causu  vtliich  drove  Shak^perc  from  Stratford  is  thus 
stated  by  Rowc: — 'He  had,  by  a  misfortune  common 
enough  lo  young  fellows,  fallen  into  ill  company,  and, 
ainon$(st  ihcro,  some  that  made  a  frequent  practice  of  deer- 
ate^iug  enga«d  him  more  than  once  in  robbing  a  park  that 
b«h>n^  to  Hir  ThMBBS  Lucy,  of  Charlecote,  near  Straiford. 
For  thu  ha wsa  prosecuted  by  that  ftnliainan,  as  ha  thooght, 
somewhat  too  eererely ;  and  in  order  to  rerenge  that  ill 
iisn^e  be  made  a  ballad  upon  him.  And  though  this,  pro- 
bably the  first  essay  of  bis  poetry,  be  lost,  yet  it  is  said  to 
liave  boen  >o  M  ry  bitter,  thai  it  1 1  loubled  tin-  prosecution 
agniint  him  to  tint  decree  thai  Le  was  oblit;cd  lo  leave  bis 
hti-iiif-s  mill  family  tn  Warwickshire  for  some  time,  and 
«lieiter  himself  in  I.xindui).  All  thui,  ainongjtt  a  great  deal 
of  falsehood,  probably  contained  some  tissue  of  the  truth — 
«uch  as  the  truth  appeared  to  the  good  old  folks  of  Stratford 
in  Bctlerton's  time,  who  had  heard  stories  from  their  grand - 
fathen  of  what  a  wild  joung  fsltow  lha  rich  man  was  who 
bought  the  largett  hoose  «  Strstfbrd.  Halone  gravely 
uiiderlakcs  to  get  rid  of  the  deer-stealing  tradition,  by  tell- 
ing that  there  wa^i  no  park,  propcily  so  called,  atCharle- 
c«i!c.  It  IS  more  materi.i!  tliat  tin-  .statute  of  the  ,')!h  of 
Iiziilieih,  which  Maldtie  also  ree;ti"«,  )»li'i\vs  i  li  arly  c-iion^h 
I  bit  the  liimtinj;,  kilUiij.  or  dr.v.n^  out  deer  from  aii)  park 
was  a  trespass  puniiihed  at  the  most  with  thrtse  roonth»'  im 
prisonnent  and  treble  damages.  Sir  Thomas  Lucy,  lio 
was  on  terras  of  intimacy  with  the  respectable  inhabitants 
of  Straiford,  acting  as  arbitrator  in  their  disputes,  was  not 
very  likely  to  have  punished  the  <ion  of  an  aldetmwi  of  that 
town  with  any  extraordinary  seventy,  even  if  bis  deer  had 

1 n  taki-n  ;i\vay.  To  k:ll  a  buek  "as  then  an  olTenee  not 
cju.tt;  so  furniidjblc  as  (he  shootint;  of  a  p.irtridije  in  our 
own  times.  Hut  we  may  judjje  of  the  value  of  ihe  traditKHi 
from  some  papers,  onjimally  the  tnnnuscnpis  of  Mr.  Kulman, 
an  antiquary  of  (be  seventeenth  century,  which,  with  addi- 
tions of  his  own,  were  given  to  Corpus  Cbristi  College,  Ox- 


ford, on  th«  daeaasa  of  the  Rev.  Riehard  Dsvies,  rector  of 
Sandlbrd,  Oxlbrdabire,  hi  1707.   The  gosatp  of  Straiford 

had  no  doubt  travelled  to  the  worthy  reetor  s  locality,  and 
rare  gossip  it  is: — '//tf  (Shaksperej  was  mueli  given  to  nil  un- 
lui  kine?*^,  in  stealini;  venison  and  rahbilit,  particular^  from 
Sir  Lucy,  U'/*o  him  ukt  ulnj'l,  utul  snHKTiHES  imprt- 
s'trird,  and  at  last  ma  le  bim  lly  bis  native  country,  to  his 
great  advancement.  But  bis  revenue  was  so  great  that  ho 
IS  his  Justice  Clodogtt;  and  calls  him  a  grakt  man,  and 
that,  in  allusion  lo  his  name,  bore  tbree  low9U  nuaMnt  Air 
bis  arras.'  Is  it  necessary  to  do  more  than  Re&«  sneh 
legends  to  fUrnish  the  best  answer  to  them  ? 

Although  John  8bak»pere,  at  the  time  of  his  6on'.«  early 
marriage,  was  not,  as  we  think,  '  in  ilisiiesscd  cireumstutu-es/ 
his  means  were  not  such  probaidy,  at  any  time,  a«  to  havo 
alio" I  II  him  lo  ba\e  burne  the  chaise  of  his  son's  family. 
Tliat  Willmm  Sbakspere  maintained  them  by  some  honour- 
able course  of  industry  we  cannot  doubt.  Scrivener  or 
sehfwlma'ster,  he  was  employed.  It  is  on  every  account  to 
be  be:ie\ed  that  the  altered  eiroumiitances  in  which  be  had 
placed  himself,  in  connection  with  the  natttnil  ambition 
which  a  young  man,  a  husbaod  «nd  a  ddHn;  would  enter* 
lain,  led  him  to  London  not  very  lang  nfter  bis  marriage. 
There,  it  is  said,  the  author  of  'Venus  and  Adonis*  ob- 
tained a  subsistence  after  the  fullowiiij,'  inijenious  fa^hloll  : 
— "  Many  came  on  liorsebaek  to  the  play  ,  and  when  Shnk- 
«I>on!  (led  lo  I-  u  1  n  from  the  terror  of  a  criminal  prosecu- 
tion, hib  first  expedient  was  to  wait  at  the  door  of  the  play- 
house, and  hold  (he  horsi-s  of  those  who  liad  no  servants, 
that  they  might  he  ready  again  after  the  performance.  In 
tliis  office  he  became  so  eonapienoos  for  his  care  and  readi- 
ness, tliat  in  a  short  time  erery  man  as  ho  alighted  eallsd 
for  Will  Sliakspoare,  and  scarcely  any  other  waiter  waa 
trusted  with  a  notse  white  Will  Sbakspesro  could  be  had.* 
SteeTens  objects  to  this  surpassing  anecdote  of  the  horse- 
h  11  nij,  that  the  practice  of  ri'ii'i-'  fi  tl-.e  playhouse  never 
Licj^aii,  and  was  never  continued,  and  ihat  Shakspere  could 
not  bft\e  held  horses  at  the  playhouse- door  because  people 
went  thiiher  by  water.  We  believe  there  is  a  stronger  ob- 
jection sull :  until  fFill  Shaktpere  converted  tbo  English 
drama  from  a  rude,  tasteless,  semi  barbaroiis  entertainment, 
into  a  Ugh  intellectual  feast  for  men  of  educatton  and  re- 
finement, these  who  kept  horses  did  not  go  to  the  puhlia 
theatres  at  all.  There  were  representations  hi  tba  vrlrtte 
houses  of  tbo  great,  which  men  of  some  wit  and  scholarship 
wrote,  with  a  most  tiresome  profusion  of  unmeaning  words, 
pointless  incidentii,  and  va^Mie  ebaraclenzation, — an<l  liiesc 
were  called  plays;  and  there  were'sioiial  sliuws'  in  the 
public  theatres,  to  which  tiie  C'^arsest  inelo  druuiii  that  is 
now  exhibited  at  iiartbolomew  Kair  would  be  as  superior  as 
Sbakspen;  is  superior  to  the  highest  among  his  contempo- 
raries. But  from  1580  to  1585.  when  Shakspere  and  Shak* 
spore's  boys  are  described  as  holding  hursies  at  iheplayhousa- 
door,  it  may  be  affirmed  that  tha  English  ibwua,  snob  u 
we  now  understand  by  the  term,  hsd  to  be  created.  Wa 
believe  thai  Shakspere  was  in  the  most  eminent  degree  its 
creator.  He  had.  as  we  think,  written  Ins  'Ven<is  and 
Adonis,"  perhaps  in  a  fragmentary  shape,  before  lie  left 
Stratford,  ll  was  first  printed  in  1  j93,  and  is  dedicated  to 
Lord  Souihnmpton,  The  dedication  is  one  of  the  few  ex- 
amples of  Shakspere  mentioning  a  word  of  hitnself  or  his 
works: — '  I  know  not  how  I  shall  offend  in  dedicating  my 
unpolished  lines  to  voar  lordship,  nor  how  the  world  will 
censure  me  for  choosing  sosttong  a  pnp  to  support  so  weak 
a  burden ;  only  if  your  honour  asam  hut  pleased,  I  aeaoimt 
myself  highly  praised,  and  tow  to  take  advantage  of  all  idle 
hours  lilt  1  have  honoured  you  with  some  graver  labour.  But 
if  Ihe  first  heir  of  my  invention  prove  deformed,  I  shall  be 
sorry  it  bad  so  noble  a  ^twlfaiber,  and  never  afier  ear  so  bar- 
ren a  laml,  for  fear  it  yield  me  slill  so  bad  a  har\  e!it.  I  leave 
It  to  your  honourable  survey,  and  your  boiunir  lo  your 
bean's  content,  which  I  wish  may  always  answer  your  own 
wish  and  the  world's  hopeful  expectation.'  Thu  dedtcatkm 
is  simple  and  manly.  In  1593  then  Shakspere  bad  an  em- 
ploy ment^nfaeogolisdonf!— for  ho  spanktof 'idle  faonm* 
to  be  davoted  lopootiy.  He  calls  this  nam  too  *th»flnit 
heir  of  my  invention.*  If  it  'prove  reformed,*  ha  will 
never  after  ear  (plough)  so  barren  a  land.'  Wtll  he  give  up 
writing  fur  the  s(age  then?  It  is  a  remarkable  proof  of  the 
\  low  reputation  of  the  dratna  that  even  the  dijiniatic  works 
w  hich  Shakspere  li^  uiiqucsiioiialdy  produceil  in  I  j9;i  were 
not  here  alluded  to.  The  drama  scarcely  then  aspired  to 
the  chancier  of  poetiy.    The  'some  graver  labour '  wluch 
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lie  rnntemplatcd  was  another  form  ;  and  lie  did  produce 
ttiiuUier  the  next  year,  \ihu  h  Ir-  -.iUu  dcdi'  dU'il  to  Uiu  humc 
friend.  This  was  the  '  R.ip.'  <i('  I-ucrccc'  Perhaps  these 
pocuu  wore  pubUshcd  to  vindicate  his  reputation  as  a  writer 
a);iiiii»t  the  jealousies  of  !>uiuc  of  the  contemporary  drama- 
tists. But  w«i  still  think  thai  be  used  the  term  '  first  heir  of 
my  invention'  in  its  hieral  sense;  and  that 'Venus  and 
AdoHi»' — or  ;it  iL-.ut  •  tlwlch  of  it— «M  (be  first  produc 
tion  of  bU  ill)  i^M nation,  hit  iDvention.  It  beanewiy  mark 
of  a  youthful  cuni)io'>ilian ;  it  would  have  been  luoic  easily 
pro<luced  by  the  Shak»pcrc  of  eighteen  or  twunty  than  auy 
of  his  earliest  dramas.  He  had  models  of  such  writing  as 
the  *  Venus  ami  Aduiiis'  before  him.  Chaucer  he  must  haxe 
diligently  studied ;  Spenser  bad  i>ult!islied  his  '  Shepherd's 
Calendar,*  hii  1I>  mas  to  Love  ami  Beauty,  and  other  poems, 
when  Sliak^pere's  genius  was  budding  amidst  his  native 
fields.  But  when  he  wrote  '  Henry  VI.'  or  the  fiisl '  Ham- 
let,* when  could  he  seek  for  models  of  (Iromatic  blank 
vene.  ef  aatural  dialogue,  of  atrong  etid  conawleat  cbarac- 
ter?  He  had  to  «or1(  witbout  model* ;  end  tbts  was  tlie 
real  'graver  Iabiiur">if  Iiii  ...irly  iii.iiilioud.  It  hm  Lllii 
covered  by  Mr.  CuUht  tli!u  m  l^'-'^,  wliun  SliLikspi-ro  was, 
only  twenty-five,  hf  \\as  a  jamt  iiro;iiu'i'ir  iii  ilu-  H.a'  kfciars 
theatre,  with  a  fourth  v(  iLc  itilmf  itruptictuis  buiow  ium  in 
the  list.  He  had,  at  twenty-five,  a  stundinj;  in  society ;  he 
bud  the  means,  without  doubt,  of  maintaining  his  family; 
as  be  advanced  in  the  prtiprietorship  of  the  same  theatre, 
he  realieod  s  fiirtUDe.  How  bad  he  been  priacipallr  occu- 
pied ri:om_  the  time  be  left  Stnlfotd,  to  have  become  aome- 
vhat  rapidly  epeiMB  of  importance  amongst  bis 'friends 
and  fellowsr  Wo  think,  by  making  himself  useful  to 
tbi.nii,  liL-yniid  all  Luiniui with  others,  by  his  writing;*. 
It  ain>t  ;ns  tu  us  11)1  iiiijnulmlde  that  even  before  Sliakspere 
lutr  Siralt.ild.  liu  had  ,i('..!ini>tod  some  pla\  or  pl.iys  whiiJi 
had  become  ktiuwu  lu  i he  Luudon  players.  Thomas  Greene, 
who  in  I  j&6  was  the  fourth  on  the  list  of  the  Blackfriars 
shareholders,  was  said  to  be  Sliakspere'a  fellow  lowiistnan. 
But  the  vuunK  poet  might  have  CtraoduotLcr  and  more  lUi- 
porlant  frietiu  in  the  Bbwkfirian  company :— Rksbanl  Bur- 
hige,  the  great  actor,  who  in  his  own  day  was  oalkid  'the 
English  Koscius,*  was  aUo  of  Shakspere's  county.  In  a 
*etler  of  Lord  Southampton  to  the  Lord  Chancellor  Elles- 
mero  (wriiti  u  .ilmut  iOus),  iiilroduciiiu'  Biirb.i^i<  and  Shak- 
spere  to  iIk' ( luiucellor,  it  is  said; — ' Tlicy  are  boili  uf  niiu 
coutiiy,  and  indeed  almost  of  one  town.'  It  is  pctlLtily 
clear  thcieloie  that  Shakspere,  from  the  easy  access  tiiai  he 
Wight  have  procured  lo  these  men,  would  have  received  in- 
viting offers  to  join  them  m  London,  provided  he  had  maju- 
fested  any  ability  which  would  be  useful  to  them.  That 
ability,  we  have  no  doubt,  wea  manirestpd  by  the  produc- 
tion ef  original  plav*  (m  tnU  as  by  aeimg)  some  time  be- 
fine  he  bad  atuined  the  rank  and  profit  of  •  abercfaiDlder  in 
the  Blackfriars  compaiijr. 

Tim  ihi  ui  v  that  Shakspoio  hnd  not  pruJuced  any  of  lu» 
dramas  till  several  year^  atV  r  liu  \va>.  a  hharcholder  in  tlie 
Blackfriars  theatre,  is  geiiL-rally  uphold  by  the  assertion  that 
be  is  not  noticed  by  any  caiuemp«rary  writer  till  uRer  the 
period  usually  assigned  to  the  commencement  of  his  career 
as  adrantalic  author ;  that  is,  about  1^92.  There  iaao  aUu« 
eion  to  'Hamlet'  by  Nashe,  in  1589;  and  thenrnt  raason* 
able  belief  ia,  ibatthit  wa»  Sbajtapere'e  Hamlet— an  earlier 
•kaldi  than  the  early  one  which  exists.  Vfe  believe  with 
Dryden  and  Rowe,  that  a  remarkable  passu^'u  in  Spenser's 
'Thdiia'  applies  to  Shakspere  (Slore  o/  Knowledge,  No.  2). 
and  that  \,<miui  «.h  ))ul.li>lud  in  The  application  of 

iLicsi;  passages  tu  iiiiiksi»«;ftj  is  Strongly  disputed  by  thuse 
who  assii^n  the  first  of  his  plays  to  I6H3.  In  un  age  when 
tbe»  were  no  newspajiers  and  no  reviews,  it  must  be  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  tMce  the  course  of  any  man,  ho.v\e\er 
eraiiient,  by  the  notices  of  the  writers  of  his  limes.  An 
author  s  fame  then  was  not  borne  through  every  (quarter  of 
the  land  in  the  very  hour  in  which  it  was  won  More  than 
all,  tbe  reputation  of  a  dramatic  writer  could  scarcely  be 
koowii.  cxce;it  io  a  resident  in  Ljiidon,  until  his  works  weio 
committed  lo  the  pres..  Tlie  first  play  of  Shakspere's 
wliah  waK  primal  w  as  "Tho  First  Pari  of  the  Conleiilion' 
(' Ucnrv  VI.,' Part  ll.i.  and  that  did  not  ap|iear  till  Ij'J  I. 
Now  Maloiie  Kays.  'In  Wcbbe's  'Discourse  ef  Bnylisb 
Poetry,'  published  m  i  jsi'i,  wu  meet  with  the  name  of  most 
ef  (he ceUbruied  poetii  of  that  time;  pirticalarly  those  of 
George  Wheialune  and  Anibooy  Uanday»«he  were  drama- 
tic writers ;  but  we  And  no  liaee  ef  our  author,  or  an;  of 
bis  works.'  But  Halone  does  not  tell  uc  that  in  Webbe'e 


I  •  DiscourNS  of  Poetry'  w  e  meet  with  the  foUowins;  pasM^o  — 
i  '  I  am  humbly  U)  do>irc  pardon  uf  the  learned  company  of 
^'L-iitlcmen  schiilars,  and  siudi-nts  of  ULnersities  mai 
inns  of  Ci>urt,  if  I  umit  their  several  commcridaiic>t!«>  in  tbii 
place,  which  I  know  a  great  number  of  them  have  v\\r;tli;|y 
deserved,  in  many  rare  devices  and  iiuMular  inventions  uf 
poetry ;  for  neulicr  hath  it  been  my  gtwd  bap  to  have  acvA 
all  which  I  have  beard  of,  neither  is  ray  abiding  m  »ecb 
place  wberel  can  with  fticility  get  knowledge  of  their  etirks.* 
'Three  years  afterwards,'  continues  Malone,  'Puttenh&Q 
printed  his  'Art  of  English  Poesy  ;'  and  in  that  work  ai>o 
We  luitW  ill  vam  for  the  name  id  Sliak-.pcic  *  Tli,  Ii>jI 
speaks  uf  till.'  (Jiu-  ar.d-thu  ly  )  cars' spai-ij  <jf  F.li/sbelh'i 
reiyii ;  and  ihiis  puis  tlio  date  of  the  wntitii,'  a  > '-ar  earlier 
than  the  pruiiiu};.  But  we  here  look  in  vain  far  iome  orlter 
illustrious  names  besides  ihuse  of  Sbaktperc.  Maione  faaa 
nut  told  us  that  not  one  of  Shakspere's  early  dramatic  cun* 
temporaries  is  mentioned — neither  Marlowe,  nur  Grc«iMi^ 
nor  I>eelet  nor  Kyd,  nor  Lyiy.  The  author  evidently 
rivcshis  knowledge  of  '  poets  and  poesy*  from  a  mudi  car- 
Llt  period  that)  that  in  which  iif  ]iubh>h<-s.  lie  djes  nvl 
uiL'iHiuii  Spenser  by  jtuuif,  but  lu-  diji's  '  that  olliiii  gcntlt- 
man  who  wrote  the  late  '.Shepher  I's  Cain.  lar.  The  'Shep- 
herd's Calendar'  of  Spenser  was  pubiiahed  u>  the  ; ear  ITS. 
Malone  ^oes  on  to  argue  that  the  omi»ion  of  Sltak«p<Tr'» 
name,  or  any  other  notice  of  his  works,  iu  Sir  John  Hsf^ 
riii};iuu'»  '  Apology  of  Poetry,'  printed  in  U9t,  in  which  be 
takes  oocasioo  io  apeak  of  the  theatre,  and  mentione  fone 
of  the  celebrated  dtamaa  of  that  time^'  is  a  proof  that  none 
of  Shakspere's  dramatic  eom^ilioDs  bad  tian  appeamL 
Does  he  mention  'Torobnrlaine,'  or  'Fausius,'  or  'Thm 
Mii.s,.icri-  lit'  Paris,' or  'The  Jew  . if  Malta  "!'  Asltedui', 
not.  n  mas  be  assumed  wuh  e<|ual  juaiue  \LiLl  none  vt 
Mailuue  >  eoii)pi»>iiirjns  had  appeared  in  1391  ;  and  yot  «« 
know  that  he  died  in  1593.  So  of  Lyly's  'Galatbcx' 
'  Ale.xanderaiid  Canipaspc,' *  End)  mion,' &r.  SoofGrev.  -:'> 
'Orlando  Furiosu,'  'Friar  Bar  •n.'  'James  IV.'  So  of  \t4 
'  Spanish  Tragedy'  uf  Kyd.  The  truth  le,  thai  H«tTingt«.l« 
in  his  notice  uf  celebrated  drama*  was  even  mere  ctiti- 
ijualed  than  Puttenbam ;  and  hi*  evidence  therefiire  ia  tiu* 
matter  is  utterly  \viir;lile>s.  ]5ut  Malunc  h.is  ({iveo  bit 
crowning  proof  that  Shak'-iiere  hail  nm  wntien  b«tfore  I  j?!. 
Ill  the  h<llii\ving  words :  Sir  I'liiUp  Sidney,  m  hi-,  •  I>cfertt 
u(  Poe»ie,'  speaks  at  suiue  k-tiglli  of  the  iovk  stale  of  dn 
in.itic  hteratuio  at  the  time  he  composed  his  treatise,  be: 
has  not  the  slightest  allusion  lo  Shakspere,  whose pJay%  hai 
they  tlieii  appeared,  would  doubtless  have  ralcuea  l&eEa* 
elub  stage  from  tbe  contempt  which  is  Ibrewn  upun  it  k\ 
the  accomplished  writer;  and  to  which  it  was  justly  eapoted 
by  the  wretched  compositions  of  those  who  pr<  <  e  JvO  -j.t 
poet.  'The  Defence  of  Poesie' was  not  publiatied  u!!  Jiji, 
ljut  innst  have  been  wniien  Mime  years  before.'  Tb«T«  a 
one  ^h^jhi  ubjeeiion  to  tins  ai|;uinent :  Sir  Philip  Sidtci 
was  lulled  at  ihe  baiile  of  Zutphen,  in  the  year  arJ 
It  would  really  have  been  somewhat  surprisuig  if  ibr  lila*' 
trious  author  of  tbe  '  Defers  of  Poesy*  could  bate  ut> 
eluded  Shakspere  in  his  account  'of  tbe  low  atateuf  dt^ 
matic  literature  at  the  time  he  composed  this  ttoattte.* 

If  tbeinsiancea  of  the  mention  ef  Shakapere  by  his  a.r- 
temporaries  during  bis  lifetime  be  not  numerous,  we  ip. 
compensated  by  t!ie  fnlne?'-  and  e.s]ilteiii!e»s  vi'  oot  uuUi-«, 
— that  of  FraitCiia  Meres,  lu  Ij'Js.  Shurt  as  his  noliev  l*. 
it  i>  by  far  the  most  valuable  contribuiiMii  whu  li  w,  ys - 1 
tuwurds  the  'Life'  of  Shakspere.  Meres  Wiut  a  master  "i 
arts  of  Cambrid(;e,  and  subsequently  entered  llie  cbotrL 
In  1566  he  published  a  book  called  'Pulladt*  Tamta,  Wd's 
Treasury.'  It  is  a  collection  ut  nigral  serttetices  ituui 
anlient  writers,  and  it  is  described  by  Anthony  Wood«k'a 
noted  school-book.'  PieBxed  lo  it  is '  A  Cnnparative  Vh- 
coumeof  our  BnglishPuela.'  Nothing  can  be  more  <U(i~.^.: 
than  this  *  Comparative  Dieeeurae'  as  to  tbe  rank  w  h.fi, 
I  j'j'^,  Shakspere  had  taken  amongat  the  moat  *niirmt  A 

his  contemporaries. 

•  A^  tlie  (iieek  ti  ni;ue  is  iiuide  famous  and  cle<]u«-ii!  ^« 
lionier,  llesiird,  Euripides,  ..'Esihv  lu<.  Sophocles,  PiodatsiL 
Phocyltdes,  and  Aristophanes;  lu.d  i ha  Latin  league  h* 
Virgil,  Ovid,  Horace.  Silius  lulirus^  Lueanua^  Luctetiiu. 
Ausunius.  and  Claudianut;  so  the  Engliab  loogne  ts 
mightily  enriched,  and  getfeously  investeu  in  raiv  orr.^' 
nents  and  reaptendent  liabiliments,  by  Sir  Phiiip  Suicu^ 
Spens<  r,  Daniel,  Dmyton,  Wanier,  S&akespeanb  Maile*. 
and  Chapman. 

*A»  the  soul  «f  Eapborhuf  waa  thought  lo  line  in  P|iha 
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ra^  '■II  the  tweet  \vinvsi>ul  of  0\  iil  lives  in  mellifluous 
hikI  honey  longued  Shakespeare;  witneit*  bis  '  Venus  ami 
Adonis'  his  '  I.uoiM*,* hk  sugkiwl  MDiMti  iiDong  hiipri- 
Tati*  fnendi,  fce. 

*Ai*  I'hiutiu  tnd  Scowa  are  accounted  the  best  for 
coBetly  snd  tragedy  anoiig  Um  Latioa*  n>  SbakmpMrtb 
unoag  ih«  Engluh.  w  tha  nrait  axcvllcnt  In  both  kinds  fbr 
the  KtaKe ;  fur  comeily,  witness  hit "  Genllamoaor  Verona," 
his  "  Krrort.-  bin  "Love  labours Lo«t,"  his  *'  Love  Labours 
Won."  his  "  Mid*uniiinT"*  Nii^lit  Dri  atu,"  nml  fiis  "  Mer- 
chant of  Venire:"  lor  ir.iRi  iU,  his  "  Richard  11. "  "  Richard 
III  ."  ■  il.-nry  IV  ,  '  King  JobO."  «*Iit1ia  AndVMluim," 
and  bis  "  liomeo  and  Juliel." 

'As  Epius  Siolo  Mid  that  the  Muses  would  speak  with 
Plautus's  loagua.  if  they  would  speok  Latin;  lo  I  say  that 
tba  If  QNt  would  speak  with  Shakaipeara'a  Bna  filed  phrase 
if  tbay  wmrid  taaak  Englisb.' 

Tba  list  of  Sbakftpera's  plays  vfaieb  llarflt  gives  in  1598 
can  scarcely  hf  Huppo^eil  to  be  aconipleto  one.  Previou<i  ti> 
there  had  been  only  ^m/*flf  the  two  Parts  of  the 'Coo- 
Ivntion'  (now  known       tlie  '  SrcDiul  iind  Third  Parts  of 
'Henry  VI.'I  'Richar  l  111..'  '  Ricliard  ll..'  and  •  Romw 
and  Juliet.'    Of  iho  six  comedies  raeiitioiieJ  hy  Mi'h-s. 
not  uny  hml  been  pnl>li-iied ;  neither  had  '  Henry  iV.,' 
•  King  John,'  nor  'Titus.  An Jronicus;'  but,  in  1597, 'Love's 
Labour's  Lost.'  and  tbe  *Fint  Part  of  H«;nry  IV.,'  had 
been  aniaTad  to  Siaiionatfa'  HalL  Without  tbe  list  of 
Mere*  tberelbre  va  conid  not  have  abiolnteU  ahown  that 
tbe '  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,*  tbe  *  Comedy  of  Error*,' 
the  'All's  Well  that  Ends  Well' (which  we  liavc  every 
reason  to  think  wtw  desi^^nated  as  '  I^ova  Labours  Wmi  'j 
the  '  Midsummer   Nii^ht  s  Dn  am,'   lf»«  '  Merchant  of 
Vonice,' the  'King  John,'  and  the  'Titus  Andronicus,* 
were  written  and  produced  before  1S98.    The  list  of  Meres 
omits  tbe  ocigioal  'Hamlet'  and  the  'Taming  of  the 
Shrew,'  whieb  m  may  beliere  were  produced  before  1598; 
but.  lookinc  at  Uarea'  list  alon^  bnv  gloriouily  had  Shak" 
apere  eamM  <bat  raptttatioo  wbieb  ha  had  thus  acquuwd 
in  I69S!    He  was  tben  thirty-four  years  of  age,  but  he 
had  produced  all  hi*  (^rcat  hisloricAl  plays,  with  tbe  ex- 
ception of  •  Henry  V.'  and  '  Henry  VHL'    He  had  given 
us  •  Romeo  and  Juliel,'  and  had  even  'corrected  and  aug- 
nienied  '  ii  ;  the  sta^e  wns  in  possession,  and  tlic  fame  ac- 
knowledged, of  SIX  of  his  most  delicious  comedies.  Before 
the  t-'loae  of  that  centunr  we  have  little  doubt  that  he  had 
also  prodnoed  *  Henry  V.."Tbo  Merry  Wires  of  Windsor.' 
and  *  Hneh  Ado  about  Nothing.' 

or  the  playa  thna  pvodueed  babm  tba  eloea  of  the  six> 
teenth  eentury.  «a  would  amign  several  "(not  fbwer  lhaa 
nine,  including  the  douhtful  plays)  lo  the  period  from 
.Shakspere's  early  tnnnhood  to  I.'j'JI.  Some  of  those  dramas 
rn.iy  pos'iibly  l)<r:\  hii  been  created  in  an  iraperfect  state, 
vervdififerenl  froiu  that  in  which  «e  iiave  received  them. 
If  toe 'Titus  Andronicus'  and  'Pericles'  are  Sliaksperc's, 
they  bdong  to  this  epoch  in  tbeir  first  state,  whrnever  it 
might  have  been.  Wo  hate  no  doobt  that  the  thn-e  plays, 
in  their  oriffinal  ftarm.  which  we  now  eall  the  three  ParU  of 
*  HanrvVL.' were  his;  and  they  aUo  belong  to  this  epoch. 
That '  ISamlct.'  in  a  recv  iniparfitct  state,  pcobaMy  more 
imperfeet  even  than  the  sketeh  in  the  possession  oflhe  duke 
of  Devonshire,  is  tbe  play  alluded  to  by  Na«lie  in  i6S9,  we 
iisve  little  donbt.  In  ihe  duke  of  LKnori- hire's  eopy,  datwl 
I'.iiJ.  llieie  arc  passage*',  afterwards  nmilti'l,  whieh  ileci- 
fledly  refer  to  an  early  &tate  of  the  utage.  AtntmL'-t  the 
comedies,  '  The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Veronu.'  •  Ijove's 
Labour's  Lost,'  'The  Comedy  of  Errors,'  and  ' The  Taming 
of  the  Shrew,'  contain  very  strong  external  evidence,  espe- 
eially  in  the  atcuetura  of  their  veniOeation,  tba  they  belong 
to  tbe  Miet'e  earliest  period.  When  fba  tuna  arrivid  (bat 
he  hud  fully  dedicated  himself  to  the  groat  work  of  Ilia 
life,  lie  rarely  vetilurcd  Upon  cultivating  the  oRshoots  of 
hi*  early  versification.  Tlie  doggerel  was  entirely  rejected 
—  the  nlternate  rhymes  no  longer  tempted  him  by  their 
musie  to  introdure  a  measure  which  is  f-rarcely  akin  with 
the  dramatic  spirit — the  couplet  was  adopted  more  and 
more  sparingly — and  he  finally  adheres  to  the  blank  verse 
which  ho  may  almost  be  said  to  have  created— in  his 
banda  eartainlv  the  grandart  aa  watt  the  sweetest  form  in 
which  the  higbael  thangbta  van  <«ar  unfiddcd  to  lutenini^ 
humanity.  Wa  bava  only  om  dramn  to  add  lo  this  cycle, 
and  that,  we  believe,  waa  'Ramaa  and  Jnliat*  in  iU  origpoal 
form. 

Tba  'MUMmnar  Kigbi't  "  * 


I  apprehend,  as  a  conneclint;  link  between  tbe  dramas  which 
bel'>;i^  ta  the  fin>t  cycle  and  those  whici)  may  be  a&signed  lo 
the  remaining  years  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

We  have  little  difllcnlty  in  determining  the  plays  which 
belong  to  Shaksperc's  middle  period.  The  list  of  MaiiH.  and 
the  datca  of  the  original  edititNM  of  those  playi.  aie  our  bast 
guides.  The  exaet  years  hi  whieb  fbey  first  tppeared  can 
only  bo  determined  in  one  or  two  cases:  am!  it  is  nf  littio 
conse<]Ucnce  if  they  could  be  dctcrmine<l.    l  iie  cariiesi  of 
tbe  historical  plays  of  tins  c} do  wen?  those  which  eompletcd 
tbe  great  story  of  the  wars  of  the  U(><!es.    "Richard  III.' 
naturally  termiiinteil  ihe  eveniful  his'i  iy  of  the  house  of 
York;  'Richard  II.'  commenced  the  more  mngniflcent 
exhibition  ofthe  fortunes  of  tho  hou»e  of  Lanc.isler.  Roth 
these  plays  were  printed  in  1 507.    The  two  great  bistortcat 
plays  of '  Henry  IV.*  which  succeefled  them  were^no  doubt; 
produced  beforo  1M9.  *  Henry  V.'  undoobiedly  belongs  to 
that  year;  and  this  ^reat  song  of  national  triumph  grew  cut 
of  the  earlier  liislury  of  the  '  mad-cap  l*rince  of  Wales.'  The 
tliree  latter  hiitonvi  aru  uiuhl  temarkahle  for  the  exh.biti4)U 
of  the  greatest  comic  power  that  the  w  orld  has  ever  seen. 
When  the  genius  of  Shakspore  produced  FaUtafl',  its  most 
disiingutshing  charactenstics,  his  wit  and  humour,  had 
attained  tbeir  extremeiit  perfection.   There  is  much  of  tha 
same  high  comedy  in  '  King  John.*   This  was  the  poflod 
which  also  produced  those  comic  dramas  which  an  molt 
distinguishea  for  their  brilliancy  of  dialc^ue— the*  fine  Bled 
l^mae*  which  Merea  deseribea— '  The  Merry  Wives  of 
Windsor.'  'Much  Ado  abont  Nothing,'  and  'Twelfth 
Night.'    Tlie  '  Merchant  of  Venice,'  and  '  All's  Well  that 
Ends  Well,'  belong;   to  the  more  romantic  tlass  The 
'Twelfkh  Night'  was  originally  thouL^Iit  to  have  been  one  of 
Sbakspere's  latest  plays;  but  it  is  now  proved,  beyond  a 
doubt,  that  it  was  acted  in  tba  Middle  Tempk  Hail  in  the 
Christmas  of  If.Ol. 

The  cloi>e  of  the  lixteenth  century  brings  us  to  Sbaki- 
pore's  thirty-fifth  year.  Ha  had  then  been  about  fifteen 
yearc  iii  London.  Wo  are  not  willing  to  believe  that  his 
whole  time  was  passed  in  the  capital.  It  ii  not  nere^sary  to 
beheve  it;  for  the  evidence,  such  aS  it  is.  juvrtly  gos.sip  and 
partly  documentary,  makes  for  the  contrary  opinion.  Aubrey 
tells  us 'the  humour  of  the  constable  in  *  A  Midsummer 
Night'.s  Dream  "  he  hapi'otu  d  to  take  al  Grendon  m  Hueks, 
which  IS  the  road  from  London  to  Stratford,  and  there  was 
liMng  that  constable  about  lG-12,  when  I  first  came  toOxon,* 
The  honest  antiquary  makes  a  siijgbt  mistake  here.  There 
is  no  constable  in  '  A  Midsummer  Nighl'e  Dream  ('  but  he 
probably  refers  to  the  ever-famoue  Doghoity  or  Verges.  In 
the  same  paper  Aubrey  says,  *  be  was  wont  to  go  to  bis 
native  eoiimry  once  a  year.' 

Hut  we  have  iiioie  trustworthy  evidence  than  tliat  of  .lohn 
Aubrey  for  belieMn;;  that  Shakspere,  however  indisjwn- 
sahlc  u  protracted  residence  in  London  iuight  be  to  his  in- 
terests and  those  of  his  family,  never  cost  aside  the  link 
w  inch  bound  him  to  his  native  town.  In  1596  his  only  son 
die'l.  and  in  Stratford  he  was  buried.  The  parochial  regiller 
gives  OS  the  melancboly  record  of  this  loss.  This  event; 
afflicting  as  it  nuat  bava  been,  did  not  render  the  great 
poet's  native  town  laoi  dear  to  him.  There  hia  &tlier  and 
mother,  there  hie  wife  and  daughters,  there  his  sister  still 
lived.  In  1.'17  lie  purchased  the  principal  lio\iso  in  Strat- 
ford. It  was  lunlt  by  Sir  Hugh  t'lojilon,  in  the  rci^ti  of 
Henry  and  wns  devised  by  him  uiider  the  name  of  the 

MrvtU  liiuuse.  Dugdnic  describes  it  as  'a  fair  house  built  of 
brick  and  timber.'  It  appears  to  have  been  sold  out  of  tbe 
Cloplon  family  before  it  was  purchased  by  Shakspere.  In 
ihe  poet's  will  it  is  described  at  'all  that  capital  messuage 
or  tanemeni,  with  the  appurlananeee;  in  Stratibrd  atere* 
■aid,  called  tha  Naw  Ilaaa.*  Tba  Lrodon  midanoa  of 
Shakspere  at  this  period  ie  stated  to  have  bean  in  South- 
wark,  near  the  Bear  Garden.  It  is  now  inconteslebly  proved 
that  in  the  year  previous  lo  Shakspere  lu-ld  a  nuicli 

more  important  rank  as  a  sharer  in  the  lilacklriars  Tliealre 
than  in  Ijs'i;  ami  th.it  the  C< lobe  Theatre  also  belongcfl  to 
the  body  of  propiiotutii  of  which  he  was  one.  A  petition  to 
tho  privy  council,  presented  in  1596,  was  found  in  tlie  State 
Paper  OfTice  a  few  years  a^,  in  which  the  names  of  tbe 
petitioners  stand  as  follow.s  : — 

'  Tho  bumble  petition  of  Tbomaa  Pope,  Riebaid  Bur* 
bagc,  John  Hemmings.  Auj^ustina  PbillipiLwiiitam  Shakea- 
peare,  William  Kempe,  William  Sly.  Nicholas  Tooley,  and 
others,  servants  to  the  Right  Uoooui-able  tho  Lord  Cham- 
borfaiiiilobarlliaaetj.* 
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TIi»re  n  a  tntditkn  lluit  the  valotbla  eitate  of  New  Place 
wai  purehaaed  by  SImkspero  tbrouglt  tto  uuniflettataaii&t- 
anee  of  Lonl  Southampton.   It  is  pleasant  to  believe  luch  a 

tia.lilinii ;  but  it  is  not  aecessary  to  acc  juni  Tor  SliiksjiorL-'s 
projiorty  in  the  thcaircs,  or  even  fur  lus  purt  li.isL'  of  Nlw 
Piiu  i!  at  Slratfonl,  tliut  wo  should  imagine  iliai  Miinu  i-Mia 
(.rUui.'iry  prodigality  of  bounty  had  been  Uvijiliecl  uti  hitu. 
lie  obtained  liis  property  in  tho  theatre  by  his  honest 
labours,  steadily  exerted,  though  with  uneqtialled  facility, 
fnmi  bis  earliest  manhood.  The  prolits  wlurli  he  received 
not  only  enablad  him  lo  mainiaia  hia  fanilv.  hut  io  eraata 
•a  estate ;  and  his  was  not  a  solftan  eaao.  Edward  Allmrn. 
who  wn<!  a  rontcrrtporary  of  Shakspere,  a  plajer  and  a 
thealrirnl  prujinciut,  realised  a  fortune;  and  he  Ibonded 
Duhvicli  College. 

It  has  been  held,  esp.  i  ially  1)'  the  German  critics,  llmt 
the  Sonnets,  of  Sliaksiiore  buve  not  lu'cii  sufficrenlly  ro- 

Kded  as  a  store  of  materials  for  Im  biography ;  and  a  has 
n  very  ingeniously  attempted  by  a  recent  writer,  Mr. 
Brown,  to  show  that  the  whole  of  these,  with  a  few  slight 
exoeptions,  are  to  be  taken  as  a  continuous  poem  or  poems. 
He  ealla  tiiem  Shakapere'a  '  AutobioKcapkieal  Poems/  But 
we  would  ask,  ean  these  one  hundred  and  Aftf  •four  Sonnets 
be  re^eisoil  us  a  c  iitiiiuous  poem  upon  any  other  principle 
than  thai  the  auilior  had  written  them  continuously?  If 
there  are  some  pari->  ^vhlcl;  ure  ael;iio»'ledgcd  interpolations, 
may  iliere  not  be  other  parts  tlut  are  open  to  the  same 
belief?  If  there  are  parts  eiiUrely  ilifTerent  in  their  tone 
from  the  bulk  of  these  Sonnets,  may  we  not  consider  that 
one  portion  was  meant  to  be  arlillcial  and  another  real, — 
that  the  poet  sometimes  spoke  in  an  assumed  ehatactcr, 
Mioetimas  in  a  natural  one?  This  theory  weknowemild 
not  bold  if  the  peet  had  hintelf  arranged  the  iei|nenee  of 
these  verses :  but  as  it  is  manifest  that  two  stanzas  hare 
been  introiluceil  from  a  poem  printed  ten  years  c:ir!icr — 
that  others  aio  ackno\v]e<l^ed  to  be  out  of  order — and  other*, 
jjosilivelv  draggtHl  in  wuhout  the  slightest  coiineciion — may 
wo  not  carry  tl»e  separation  still  furlher.  and  believing  lliat 
the  *  begetter'  (by  which  name  some  \V.  II.  is  honoured  by 
the  boukxeller  in  a  dediealiun)— the  getttr  up — of  these 
Sonnets  had  levied  cantributioni  up»n  nil  Sliaksperc's  '  pri- 
vate fkrieuda'— assume  that  he  was  indifferent  to  any  ar- 
rangement whieh  mi^'ht  make  each  portion  of  the  poem 
tell  ita  own  history?  We  do  not  therelbre  take  up  these 
poems  to  *  seice  a  elne  whteh  innumerable  passages  give  us, 
and  suppose  that  they  nllude  to  a  youth  of  high  rank  as  well 
personal  btauty  and  arcomplishment,  in  who»e  fa\<jur  and 
intimacy,  aecordii'.^  to  the  base  prejudicos  of  the  woild,  a 
player  and  a  poet,  though  lie  were  the  author  of  ■  Macbeth," 
misht  be  lliDught  honoured;'  and  we  do  not  feel  '  the 
Strangeness  of  Shakspearu's  humiliation  in  ad(lres.sing  hiin 
as  a  being  belbre  whose  feet  he  crouchc<l  -  whose  frown  he 
feared— whoee  injuriaa,  and  tboee  of  the  moat  insulting 
kind,  he  felt  and  bewailed  without  resenting.'  (Ballam's 
Hitt.  ^  Eunpe.} 

The  view  which  we  take  of  the  probable  admixture  of  the 
arlillcial  and  the  real  in  tlie  S  jnncts,  arisini;  rr>Jtu  llu  ir 
aupposcd  original  fragmenlaiy  state,  necessanlv  leads  lo  ihe 
belief  that  some  are  acemale  illustrations  of  tlie  poet's  situ- 
ation and  feelings.  It  is  collected  from  these  Suiuietii,  fur 
example,  that  Ins  profes>ion  as  a  player  was  disagreeable  to 
him ;  uimI  this  complaint,  be  it  observed,  might  be  addressed 
to  any  one  of  his  family,  or  some  honoured  friend,  such  as 
Iiord  Southampton,  as  well  as  to  tlie  princi|>al  object  of  so 
many  of  those  tyriM  whieh  contain  a  'leading  idea,  with 
vniiationa:*— 

•  O.  for  my  •»kf  do  jrou  with  Fortune  tUiUe, 
Ttir  giitlty  ^aidpu  iilmy  titnnrul  ilooli, 
Ttiai  dul  IK'I  brtter  fxr  my  lirr  pmvids 
Tliao  pubUc  means  «liich  )>utiiie  nwumts  bncdi. 
TVuee  eaaw*  II  tti  it  ny  cam* iMvifW  abraii4, 
A»<l  ntmrHt  iVirlirc  my  n«tiir(>  t«  inMo«d 
Til  rtli.il  U  »  oi'^.  in        Ika  <l)cr°*  Imml ' 

But  if  from  hi-*  professional  occupation  his  nature  was  fell 
by  him  to  b«  subdued  to  wliat  it  worked  in, — if  thonee  his 
name  received  a  brand,— if  vulgar  scandal  sometimes  as- 
Mliled  him, — he  had  high  thoughts  lo  console  him,  such  as 
vere  never  before  imputed  to  mortal.  This  was  probably 
written  in  some  perkid  of  d^fe^ion.  when  h'n  heart  was  ill 
at  case,  and  he  looked  upon  the  wirrld  with  a  <-!i^iit  inii;e 
of  indifference,  if  not  of  ilislike.  Every  man  of  lii;;h  .;en:iis 
has  felt  ^omfthiliL,'  of  IIiin  It  wns  reserved  r>r  the  highest 
to  throw  it  off^ '  like  dew-drops  from  the  lion's  mane.'  After 
•  TOf  AlU  cmnideratioii  of  ShnkapeM'*  tbumath  mtkh  «• 


ate  come  to  the  eondnajon  flmt  he  po  wasie  it  abote  nil  edwr 

men.  so  completa  a  aunen  over  Ike  taodency  to  eahm 
general  roprasentatiooa  of  hfe  and  ehatneier  with  perMrasl 

views  and  circumstances,  that  he  invariably  nent  t>ui  ot 
himself. —  that  ho  saw  nothing  throu^il  tnson  ii  indmUoaJ 
(eelini;s, — and  that  thus  none  of  his  purtrails  are  alike, 
because  none  are  |>ersoniflcations  of  hi>  own  nature— hi« 
own  life — bis  own  self-conaciousncst    If  there  are  some 

Iortions  of  his  Sonnets  which  are  conceived  in  an  entirelv 
ifliMrent  spiirit,  we  think  thqp  are  not  very  namerous,  ^  d 
most  be  leceivcd  ai  erideaeea  ef  penonal  dmneiar,  habiiah 
and  MHnp  with  great  sernpuloatiiesa. 

Shnkspere  during  tho  last  year  or  two  of  the  si.Yt<«n(h 
eeniur}'.  and  the  opening  years  of  the  seventeenih,  was  fvr 
the  must  part  in  London.    In  1598  we  find  his  luansruaii. 
Richard  yuiney,  writing  liim  a  letter,  ref|ue»lifi!»  (Im*  loan 
of  thirty  |vound>.    Mr.  .\lderman  Siurlev,  »nh  riferenc»? 
to  some  public  business  of  that  pcritMi.  not  only  ujs  in  a 
letter  that '  our  countryman,  Mr.  William  Shak^pere.  wuuld 
procure  us  money,' but  speaks  *uf  the  friends  A«  oaa  make.* 
Such  notices  arc  dectsivo  as  to  the  position  Shakimfe  then, 
held  in  the  estimation  of  the  world.  In  1601  nia  iuh«r* 
died ;  and  his  burial  la  icgisteted  at  Stratftird.  He  ap- 
pears then  to  have  had  three  brothers  living, — Gilbert. 
Richard,  and  Edmund.    Gilbert,  the  luxt  to  himwif,  re 
sided  at  Stiatforil,  and  probably  munaj;ed  W  lli  ^Ifjurs 
there  while  he  was  in  London  ;  for  in  lOuj.  when  ili«  pros- 
perous poet  bought  a  considerable  quantity  of  land  Dear 
Stratford,  of  William  and  Juhn  Combe  (10'  acrcsj,  iIk* 
counterpart  of  the  conveyance  (which  we  bare  seen)  con- 
tains an  ni  knriw1t;d<;rDent  of  possession  being  given  tu  Gil- 
bert Shak&pere.  to  tho  use  of  William.   It  is  probab\c  thai 
Gilbert  died  before  WtUiam  {  for  no  oieptioo  is  made  of  him 
in  the  poet's  will.  The  younger  son  ef  the  fiimtly.  Kdmand. 
bom  in  1580,  followed  tlie  fortunes  of  his  illustiioos  broi^.vr 
It  was  probably  intended  thnt  he  should  succeed  him  in  ui» 
proprielin shiji  of  the  theatres  ;  but  the  rej^isler  i  f  the  liur.j»I» 
of  St.  Mary  Overies.  in  Southwark,  closes  bts  history  ta 
1  r,() 7 :  '  Edmund  Shakspere,p1nyert  in  the  ebwclL*  Kieaasd 
Sliakspere  died  lu  lAUf. 

In  160.1  James  I.  ascended  the  throne  of  England.  L^rrl 
Southampton,  who  bad  so  imprudently  partioipated  io  tbe 
conspiracy  of  Esses,  was  a  frvowitn  w  w»  now  king :.  sad 
one  almost  of  the  Hut  note  of  the  reign  was  a  grant  af  a 
patent  to  the  proprietors  of  the  Bbickfriars  and  Globe  Thas* 
Iris,  In  this  patent  the  name  of  Sliakspere  »ia:id»  ibc 
second;  the  names  menliuneil  lieitifj  '  La«  reui-e  Pi?tch«r. 
AViili.im  Shak-jH-re,  Richard  Biirhage.  Aug^l^^;nl•  l^hiTups 
.lohu  Heinmuiiis,  Henry  Condull,  VViliiam  biy,  Kotwrt  Ar- 
myn,  Ru  hard  IJowley.' 

It  woukl  a^jicar  that  at  this  period  Shaksnete  was  <!»> 
sirous  of  relinng  from  the  more  laborious  duties  of  bis 
profession  at  an  actor.  He  desired  to  be  appointed,  than 
IS  little  doubt,  to  the  ofBee  oTMaater  of  the  Queen%  Rerrls. 
Daniel,  a  brother  poet,  waa  appointed;  and  in  a  letter  ro 
the  Lord  Keejier,  Sir  Thomas  Egcrton,  he  thus  speaks  ^ ! 
one  of  the  coiupctiiors  for  the  oflicc : — •  It  seemeth  to  tn« 
humble  judgment  lliat  oiio  who  is  t!ic  author  >if  play*  r>ir 
daily  preseiiied  on  the  public  stages  of  Lniuhin,  and  lb* 
pos^essor  of  no  smalt  gains,  and  moreover  huuvelf  an  acic* 
Ml  the  King's  company  of  comedians,  could  not  with  rra^oti 
pretend  to  be  master  of  the  Queen's  Mi^esty'a  iwck.  (oca*- 
much  as  he  would  sometimes  M  asked  lo  approve  aad  alh*a 
of  his  own  writings.' 

But  Shakspere  oonUnued  fo  held  bis  property  iq  thr 
theatre.  In  1 608  the  Corporal  ion  of  London  again  3t:'nip:»>J 
to  ^^te^(i^ro  with  the  actors  of  the  Black  fnars ;  ajxl  Hkt. 
being  little  chance  of  ejecting  ihem  des|v>tr.  ai.\ .  a  ijf^ocj- 
tion  was  set  on  lout  for  the  purchase  of  their  propt-flv.  A 
document  found  by  Mr.  Culln'r  umongst  tiie  Rgerton  |np«^ 
at  once  determines  Sliakspero'a  position  lu  regafil  to 
theatrical  proprietorBht|h  It  ic  a  valmtioo*  eoatatasng  ila 
following  item? — 
'  Item.  W.  Shakespeare  asketh  for  the  wardrobe 
and  propertiee  of  the  aame  ptayhoaie  MtL, 
and  wr  his  fbnr  shares,  the  same  as  hb  AHows 
Btttbidge  and  Fletcher,  viz. 'i.Tl/.  tt.        .  MlJts' 
With  this  document  was  found  another — utique»tu>iiaklf 
the  most  inletestmg  pajicr  ever  published  leUMos;  toSbsJt- 
sp>  re:  It     a  letter  from  Lord  Southampton  to  Lucd  FMir 
mere,  the  lord  ohaoeeUor;  aad  it  ooolaias  tho  (bUwwaq 
passage :  — 

*The«eb«umarat«»ora»clritrefl]i»aoMpa^;  mi 
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of  there  by  name  Richard  Burbidge,  wlio  humbly  siielh  Ibr 
jpoar  LoitUhip's  kind  haip^  for  ihst  bo  is  >  man  fomotit  u 
our  Eoi;li«b  Roaeiui,  ono  vbo  Sitoth  tbe  oetioa  to  tlM  word 
ond  the  word  lu  the  aetioD  mott  odiBiialily.  Bjr  the  oseieife 

of  bit  quality,  indujitry,  and  gow)  betiovioor,  Iw  hMbbeeonw 
pt>».scs»*;d  of  ihr  Hinc-k  Friai>  plnyliuiise.  whic-h  bath  been 
employed  for  jilajs  hiiicc  ii  uas  built  by  Ins  father,  now 
near  OAy  year^  u^'n.  Tlu-  uiIut  is  u  innti  no  wliit  de- 
serving favour,  and  my  c!3|j«M:4i>l  frii.-iHl,  till  uf  Into  an  actor 
of  ({ou'J  accouitt  III  the  company,  n.^w  n  •.luircr  in  tbe  name, 
and  wnior  of  some  of  our  best  English  plays,  which,  bh  your 
lyordalitp  knowcili.  were  mott  OUtgularly  liked  of  Queen 
Elinbeih,  when  Ibo  eoDi|itny  wu  callod  upon  to  perlbnu 
belbM  b«t  M i^otty  ttoourt.  at  Christaiu  and  Sbrovolide. 
Bb  noat  graoious  Majesty  King  James  also,  since  his  com- 
ing to  the  crown,  hath  extended  hi»  royal  favour  to  the  com- 
pany in  (liver*  vv:i\>  nnd  at  sumlrv  tiiiU's.  Tins  iitlit-r  fi:ith 
to  name  AVillium  Shakcspcari'.  ami  tlu  v  an;  b  >lli  I'f  oin- 
eiiunty.  ami  iixit-i'ii  aluii)-t  uf  (  iiuI  avm:  botli  arc  r.ulil  fa- 
mous 111  thcif  quultutss,  thuugti  It  longeth  nut  to  your  Lurd- 
suip  >  giavity  and  wisilotn  to  report  unto  the  places  where 
thoy  ore  wont  to  delight  the  public  ear.  Their  trust  and 
suit  now  is,  tiot  to  be  raoleiited  in  their  way  of  life  whereby 
tboj  mainiain  theraseUea  and  their  wivea  tad  fttmiliiM  (b«- 
injl  botb  married  and  of  gfiod  npiriaiion),  at  w«n  the 
HMOaniand  orphaiu  of  some  of  their  dead  fellows.' 

Tbe  mode  in  which  Southampton  speaks  of  Sbakspere  is 
most  noble;  it  is  almirst  iiiDre  than  could  have  been  ex- 
pected friiin  a  <  tiurtiir  ii<bli«»sing  a  minister  of  state.  What- 
evi'r  Soutlium])t<iii  inii;lit  feel  towards  Shaksj  trL-  iii  private, 
it  wa^  s  '(uutbiiig  like  a  breaking  down  of  aristocratic  dis- 
tinction', thus  to  write  of  a  'poor  player:' — 'The  other  is  a 
in  ui  nu  whit  leu  deserving  favour,  and  tny  etpeeiatjirieitd.' 
Who  can  doubt  tbe  estimation  in  which  Shaktpere  miMt 
hare  been  held  by  all  men  when  hit  |ieiMMiiil  character,  aa 
well  aa  his  surpassing  gcniaii  bad  tmis  brohea  down  the 
observance  of  the  diMinctions  which  in  those  days  were  most 
rigidly  clune  to?  We  learn  from  thit  letter  that  in  I6U8 
Shakspi  re  had  ceased  to  be  aa  aclor;  bat  lie  was  aiiU  a 
shaiur  tn  the  company.  ' 

We  may  now  suppose  that  llio  great  poet,  llnii  hmidurcil 
and  esteemed,  had  rrni\.-<l  to  Stratford,  retaining  a  property 
in  the  theatre— regularly  writing  for  it.  There  is  an  opinion 
that  be  c«a«od  to  act  after  1GU3.  In  that  year  hit  name  is 
found  amoopt  theperformcrsof  oneof  Ben  Jonson's  plays. 
But  tlie  yean  from  ICM  to  hia  death,  in  the  April  of  Ifijfi, 
were  net  idly  tpent.  He  waa  a  practical  fhrmer,  we  have 
little  doubt.  Jn  1G05  he  bought  a  moiety  of  the  tithes  of 
Stratford,  which  he  would  then  probably  collect  in  kind. 
He  'irnipit'd  the  best  house  of  the  place ;  be  had  there  Ins 
•curious  Ivliutled  |;arilen'  to  amu<»e  lum  ;  and  his  orehaul 
hail  mail)  a  pippin  i  f  bis  'own  •.'rad'ni,','  Jatne.s  I.  icconi- 
i.uudfi!  thf  culuvtttion  of  mulberry-trees  in  England;  and 
ubu  ba<>  not  heard  of  Shakspere's  mulberry-lree  ?  Vulgar 
tratlitioa  at  thiii  time  represents  him  as  writing  a  bitter 
epitaph  apoO  his  friend  and  neighbour  John  Combe,  as  bo 
had  aatihaad  Sir  Thomaa  Luey.  He  wa*  doing  aomeihing 
better.  To  the  fret  half  of  tbe  period  between  1604  and  bis 
death  mav  bo  assigned — '  Lear,'  '  Macbeth,*  'Cymbeline,' 
•  The  Wiiitcr's  Talc.'  and  'The  Tempest'  The  very  recital 
if  tile  n.iiiie>  of  l!ii'-e  j;lo!i;m5  wolki.  a«.siiciale'l  as  tliey  aie 
v\i!li  ill  it  mmt  cutiiUt}  luvvu,  I'a  be.-iuliful  Avun,  ils  iiiea- 
<l<i\\s.  and  it^  woodlands,  is  cnini^li  to  make  Stiaifjid  a 
name  dear  aitd  venerable  in  every  ago.  But  there  are  others 
t  u  be  a  id<  1  lo  the  wondrous  list :  and  these  probably  belons 
ti>  the  lixliir  half  of  the  period: — 'Troilus  and  Cressida, 
'flenry  Vlll..'  'Coriolanus.'  'Julius  Ctcsjir,'  'Antony  and 
Cleopatra.'  Tbe  direction  of  Sbakapera'a  mind  to  Roman 
aubjectt.  in  hiselosmi^  ]ieriod,  and  the  mervellooa  accuracy, 
the  real  suhstanliol  U  aniinif.  with  which  he  has  treated 
them,  would  lead  ma  tu  believe  tliut  he  had  renewed  the 
Studies  of  htij  boyhood  in  the  last  vi  ji>  >jt  his  letueuie  n. 
Alfieri  learned  Greek  after  h<»  was  ttl'.y.  li  u  our  upmion 
that  Sbakspere  c  iitihiipd  to  «nte  till  ho  was  rcmovetl  by 
death ;  and  that  ilie  lioman  plays  were  the  beginning  of  a 
series.    Who  wdl  flni>h  tliat  series? 

In  1697  Susanna,  the  oldest  daughter  of  Shaksperc.  mar- 
ried •  phyneiaa  re:<ident  at  Straifurd — a  tnan  of  high  pro- 
fieiisional  emliMenee— Dr.  Hall.  In  16W  hia  gnnd«daiighi«r 
Elisabeth  wai  bom.  To  this  child  he  bequeathed  a  sum  of 
inonev,  and  all  his  plate. '  except  my  broad  silver  and  gilt 
bowl.'^  Siiakspcre  was  a  graudfather  al  forty-three.  In 
hia  mother  died— the  raothecj  doubtleM,  of  his  atdeot 
P.  C.«  ^o.  1338. 


love.  There  it  a  curious  record  of  Shakspere's  later  years, 
which  was  recently  discovered  in  the  library  of  the  Medical 
Society  of  I^ndoii.  contained  in  tbe  'Diary  of  the  Rev. 
John  Ward.  Vioar  «f  Siratford-npen-Avon.'  The  Dietj 
extend*  ft'om  to  1679  ;  and  it  contains  tbe  following 
very  eliaracteri-tic  e;itiy  :-- 

'I  have  lieaid  tliiil  Mr  Rhakspcare  was  a  nati:ial  wit, 
With  >ut  any  art  al  all;  he  freqiuiited  tbe  pla\s  all  li.s 
y.iuiigur  lime,  but  m  itis  elder  da>s  livi  d  al  Stratford,  and 
Mipplied  the  stage  with  two  plays  eviM)  )ear:  ond  for  il  had 
an  allowance  so  large,  tint  be  spent  at  the  rate  of  lUUtt/.  a 
year,  as  I  have  heard. 

'  Shakapeare,  Drayton,  and  Ben  Jonaon  bad  a  merry 
raeetius;  and,  it  Monn. drank  too  hard,  for  Sbahapearedtea 
of  a  fever  there  eootraoted.* 

Shakspere^s  annnal  expcndttarc,  and  the  merry  meeting, 
and  the  hard  drinking,  are  probably  exaggerations.  They 
however  show  that  our  opinion  il.at  iihuksperc  continued  to 
write  for  tile  s:af:e  afiei  be  bad  ceased  to  bo  an  aetur  has 
some  foundaiiuii ;  and  that  his  residence  in  comfort  and 
allluencc  at  Stralfoid  did  not  necessarily  imply  an  aban- 
donment of  all  bis  former  pursuita.  'Henry  VllL,' upon 
every  ration.il  construction  of  evidenca^  waa  nrodneed  at  Ibo 
Globe  theatre  in  1613,  and  waa  then  a  new  play. 

We  appvoaeh  tbe  end.  Shakepere.  aceording  to  the  re- 
gister of  Stratford,  was  buried  m  tbe  25th  of  April,  161ft. 

He  trarvived  the  raarnu^'e  t.f  his  daughter  Judith  to 
Tlmiii.Ts  Qainev  diiIv  twn  nionibs,  and  ho  made  In  ^  '1 
prubably  u|"iii  tLc  oera^ion  <if'  iliat  inarri»pe.  It  is  ilikied 
tbe  25th  of  Mareb,  but  ui  llie  dueuinent  ! 'r.'.rtinn/  \\:is  fir^t 
written,  and  afterwards  struck  out.  By  this  will,  which  is 
long,  he  gives  his  real  crstates  to  liis  eldest  dan)>hter.  Ac- 
cordiug  to  the  received  interpretation  of  bia  will,  Sbakspere 
trmis  his  wife  with  neglect  and  'bitter  aarcatmi'lbr  which 
estranged  affseliona  would  have  been  no  warmnty ;  and 
eonsigna  her,  with  n  aolemn  avowal  of  eontempt  aadbatieit, 
to  a  miserable  dependence,  not  even  recomroended  or  im- 
plied, upon  tbe  bounty  of  their  common  childten.  Accord- 
ing lo  till!  diciunt  1)1'  Maloiie,  who  fir-t  liiay-ed  tin's  part  of 
niti)  nol lee  ^^ixty  veais  ago.  '  11  is  wile  ba<l  nut  wholly 
escaped  bis  in  inory ;  he  bad  forgot  her,  — bo  had  recoi- 
Iccied  her. — but  DO  recollected  her  ns  nu  re  strongly  tn  mark 
bow  little  be  esteemed  her;  he  had  alreud>  (as  it  n  vulgarly 
expresjKsd)  cut  her  nff,  not  indeed  inlh  a  thtUing,  but  trtlA 
an  old  bed.'    It  was  the  object  of  Shaksperv  by  tliis  will  to 

SerpetuaM  a/amUy  ftate.  In  doing  ao  did  be  negteet  the 
Illy  and  amctioD  which  he  owed  to  nia  wife  ?  He  did  net. 
Hia  estatee,  with  the  exception  of  a  copvhbld  tenement,  n- 
pressly  mentioned  in  his  will,  were freenoM.  Hia  tallb  waa 
entitled  til  (l"Wrr.  She  was  provided  for  amply,  ijfthttttar 
and  lUHpiiiahle  oj  crti'.ion  (if  thf  I'jviilnh  liiu\ 

SHALE.  Any  argilla-eous  depf>sii,  naturally  divided 
into  laminio  parallel  lu  the  )dane  uf  de|)OSilion,  is  rightly 
so  called  by  gcoUigists.  These  are  sandy,  calcareous,  purely 
argillaceous,  and  carbonaceous  shalea.  G«ologists  some- 
times, very  inconveniently,  call  finegrained  very  laminated 
shales  by  the  title  of  Slates.  A  aynonym  in  the  north  of 
Encland  minin^-dislricls  is  Plate. 
SHALLOIT.  [AfcLitm.! 

SUAMOU'L.  or  SAMOU^L  called  by  Abnl  FanjCBiat. 

Dvnasl.,'  p,  in^)  .S'.w  fJ'  Ih'n  Yehoudn  al-Maerebt  al-An- 
dit!iiu-ti :  by  llin  AL;  0?nibi,»  (Oi'oiin  ttl-Amhd  fl  Tubacdt 
id-.ltflhd,  '  Ki'iit«-s  Helaliuniim  <b-  Idas'-ibiis  Mcdieonim,' 
cap.  xi.,  ^18)  Hiimoui  Ben  laJiiu  litn  Afli<h  <il  Mo^rchi  ; 
and  by  ihe  anoitytoons  author  of  the  '  .\rab.  riuiusopb. 
Bibliotb.'  (quoted  by  C'asiri.  '  Biblioih.  Arabicu-Hisp.  Es- 
cur.,'  lorn,  i.,  p.  4Avt  Shanioul  lieu  le/midti  al-Audalou$i, 
an  eminent  Jewish  pbyaician,  who  taa  hit  name  impliea) 
waa  born  in  Spoin.  aim  waa  deacended  firom  an  Afriean 
family.  He  came  with  his  (bther(who  waa  also  n  i!<eat 
phttosopber)  to  Aferb^&n,  and  .settled  hfmielf  at  Mmiigha. 
I  (lie  iifierwards  tamuu^>  in  oriental  geojiraphy  for 
the  obfcL'rviUjiy  of  the  ceUbrated  astronomer  Nnsireddin 
(born  A.II  A.I)  IJ'  II ;  liieii  \.ii.  f>7.i,  a  l>.  I.T!).  He 

particularly  studied  astronomy,  georaotry,  maihcnuitics.  und 
mcdic-ine,  and  wrote  several  works  on  tli  ivc  se:ence»,  of 
whirh  one  exista  in  MS.  in  the  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxfurd 
(Uri,  CutaLt  p.  409;  Nicoll  and  Puiey.  Catot .  p  t.o3). 
He  was  fur  some  time  attached  to  the  aervice  of  the  Pelde- 
wanidea.  anAtabck  dynast v  of  Aaerbfjan^  Ibunded  by  li- 
deghia  about  the^middle  of  the  sixth  century  after  tbe  Hqjra, 
or  the  twelfth  of  oar  mra  (see  Do  Guignes,  'Hbt.  dee 
Unn^*  ice.,  UVt  13|  torn.  iL,  pi.  14; ).    lie  embmced  the  m* 
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ligion  of  Miihararaed,  and  wrote  h  work  against  the  Jews,  I 
in  whicli  lie  ac  usi'tl  uJ  httvium  intc'i  |K(latf  J  the  Mosaic 
ScrijiitiU's  His  chilihi^n  belonged  alsn  lu  tlu:  miMiical  pro- 
feftakon.  He  died  at  an  advanced  a%e  at  Mami^iia,  ac- 
eordtag  to  Abul  Farej  and  the  anonymous  author  quoted 
above,  about  a.ii  670  (a  o.  1 174-d);  Moording  toUajji  Khalfa 
(and  luuie  probably).  AM.  yjH  {MM.  1201-21. 

SHAN  FAR AU.  u  Atabnn  pMl.  who  UT«d  bdura  Mo- 
hammed. He  was  a  vtty  swift  rnnner,  ami  his  n»in«  iMeame 
pnr.i'il)  i1  in  Arabia.  Having  sworn  vengeance  af^ainiit  the 
tuiiiilv  of  unolher  Arab 'railed  Salman,  be  surprised  and 
kilk-d  UMI1V  of  Its  niftiiliers,  but  was  at  UinI  lakfH  liini-clf 
and  put  10  death.  A  beaulifid  |ioera  of  Slianfarah  is  iMaiii, 
whirh  IS  entitled  '  I^miyatu  1-arab.'  li  has  bLcn  tiaiis- 
late<l  by  De  Sucy,  and  published  in  his  *  Cbresiomathie 
Arabo'  (Paris,  1806).  with  excellent  remarks.  It  is  one  uf 
tli«  oldwt  poems  extant  m  Arabic.  Lamiyat  niean«  any 
poem  rhyming  in  the  letter  Au» ;  and  it  was  called  Lnmiyat 
of  iho  Anb,  to  dielinj^aub  it  from  «  later  poem  by  Tagiic«i, 
a  Ftnian  poet  who  wrote  another  poem,  which  bears  the 
title  '  Lamiyatu-l-ajem.'  or  that  of  the  Persian. 

SHANG-H.\E,  a  sea-|H>rt  in  China,  situated  near  31* 
N.  lat.  ami  urE.  luii<;.,  is  tuiili  un  tiic  left  bank  of  the 
river  Woo-suiig.  whu-h  is  projit-rlv  only  the  chunnvl  by 
whifli  the  waters  of  i lie  L;ikc' Tahno  or  Tai  (the  Great 
Lake)  are  diacbarged  into  the  sea.  Though  the  course  of 
the  rifer  ptobably  does  not  exceed  (iny  rodes,  it  brings 
down  a  great  volume  of  water,  and  i»  vecy  deep.  Opposite 
the  town  of  Shang  hae,  which  is  about  teii  miles  from  its 
mouth,  the  depth  id  the  middle  of  the  etmm  mries  from 
•ix  to  eli^ht  Attnoms,  so  that  the  larj^t  Tetsels  can  come  up 
to  the  hurbour.  and  iiiiloail  a!isii:,"*iilf  of  the  coQimo<lious 
wharfa  and  large  warehouses  which  occupy  the  batiks  of 

the  river.  At  tWa  plaoo  the  liver  ia  iwirly  half  a  mile 

Widf. 

Tile  town  i!§  M.ry  larRc.  The  stiiicts  are  narrow,  ami 
many  of  tbcni  are  paved  sviih  small  liles,  similar  to  Dutch 
elinhefs,  which  maae  a  more  a.rieeable  footing  than  the 
■lippoiy  Krmnite  with  which  other  towns  in  China  are 
paved.  The  shops  in  the  eiiy  are  generally  small,  but 
wares  of  all  descriptions  areexhibited  forsale;  many  of  them 
eontain  European  (roodn,  especially  woollens.  Du  Halde, 
in  his  '  Description  of  China,'  s.iys,  that  in  this  town  and  its 
neiphbijuiliooj  '200,00t)  weavers  are  occupied  in  making 
pla  n  cotions  ami  nui-^Uns;  and  Lindsay  add>.  that  the 
nanketiii  cluth  from  Shang-hae  is  said  to  be  the  best  in  the 
empire. 

Tiiis  is  all  that  wc  know  of  a  place  w  hich  it  the  principal 
emporium  of  Eastern  Asia,  and  whose  commerce  is  as  ac- 
tive as  that  of  any  other  place  on  the  globe,  not  oven  Lon- 
don eioepted.  It  ia  eertetnly  a  very  remarkabla  dreum- 
atanoe  that  aneh  •  eommereial  town  has  only  once  been 
visited  by  a  European  vessel,  and  that  not  before  I 
when  the  .Amherst,  under  the  coiiunand  uf  Capt.  Liiidsa\. 
entered  the  Woo  siin^  liver.  It  is  only  fiom  l.'upt,  Lind- 
say's statement  that  \nc  know  an\  thing  of  tlie  threat  coiii- 
merce  of  this  place.  He  nays, — 'On  our  arrival  at  Woo- 
sung  (a  small  town  only  a  mile  above  the  mouth  of  the 
river  of  that  name),  I  was  so  stru<;k  with  tho  vast  quantity 
of  junks  entering  the  river,  that  I  caused  them  to  l>e 
counted  lor  several  sueeesaive  days.  The  re'«uU  waa»  that 
in  seven  days  upwards  of  400  junks,  varying  in  site  from 
100  to  400  tons,  pas.sed  Woo-sung,  and  proceeded  to 
Shan^^hac.  Durirtg  the  first  part  of  our  stay,  most  of  these 
vesgeU  wc'u-  tlu<  north-country  iunks  with  limr  masts,  fiom 
Teen-f*m  iTIusin-tsin  on  the  I'eilioi  and  various  purls  of 
Mam  liovv  Tartary,  Hour  and  pi-as  (r  un  \\liu-li  place  forirsed 
a  great  part  of  their  cargo.  But  during  the  latter  part  of 
our  stay,  the  Fokien  (Kukain)  junks  began  to  pour  in  to  the 
number  of  ,10  or  40  per  day.  Many  of  these  were  hora 
Formosa.  CaiUoii,  the  Baotem  Archipelam  Ooehln-China. 
and  Siam.'  Now  if  wn  Buppoee  thai  the  oommene  of 
Shang-hao  is  at  aettve  the  whole  year  round  at  Capt  Lindsay 
fttund  it  to  be  in  the  month  of  .luly,  we  cotne  to  tti ' 
eoneliitton  that  this  port  is  annually  vi»itHl  by  shippioj; 
to  the  amount  of  5,000,000  tons.  In  I  S  id  the  slii],pin!5 
that  entered  the  port  of  London  did  not  ijuite  amount  to 
4.000.O0 u  tons  ;  luun.  ly.  1,00,923  Ions  employed  in  the 
foret<;n  trade,  and  2.908.176  tuns  in  the  coaiting  trade. 
[LoNtx*!*,  vol.  xiv.,  p.  ViK]  But  as  Capt.  Lindsay  observes 
that  the  wiolers  in  tbete  part.<i  are  rather  severe,  and  tl>at 
the  snow  somelimea  liea  ttcveral  feet  deep  for  more  than  a 
ttonth.  «•  floay  SQ|ipooe  that  the  navicatioa  of  the  Woo- 


«un{»  it  annually  interrupted  for  four  or  six  weeks,  and  tbui 
ihe  commerce  of  SIi^hl'  hae  wi  uld  be  reduced  nearly  lu  a 
level  with  that  (»t  Loii'Lii.  But  though  the  <<i:miii  T.>«  t»( 
Shang-hae  It  pei'hap^i  niort- active  than  thai  of  inc  Bt'iii.'>h 
metropolis,  its  sphere  )s  much  more  limited,  a^  the  mau 
remoie  countries  wiUi  which  it  is  connected  towaids  tb« 
;>outh  arc  Siarn  and  the  Sooloo  ArehipalafO,  towards  the 
east  Japan,  and  towards  the  north  the  preeinM  of  Lraote<i( 
and  Mandsbooria.  whilst  Londoa  NOMvea  neiehMaiae 
from  all  the  world. 

It  certainly  excites  some  surprite  to  find  thai  ao  aetivn  a 
cnninciee  is  earned  on  in  a  pliicc  which  hai*  banlJy  arry 
C'limuoi'cial  relalum  \v ith  forcii;ii  coiuiMics.  But  oar  sur- 
prise will  ceaM.'  if  we  coiiMder  that  there  is  no  l?;trh'>:.r  n 
the  Chinese  coast  between  and  J^"  N.  lat.,  ur  i>ciwee:i 
the  bay  of  Ningpo  on  the  south,  and  the  penuisula  of 
Shantung  on  the  north.  On  thw  tract  of  coast  ibt-  two 
largest  nvera  of  Cbtna,  the  Yellow  Rivecaod  the  Yant- 
ae>kiaDg»  enter  the  tea,  and  they  bring  Meat  quantiiiea  of 
eerthy  matter,  whioh  they  deposit  alunt^  theeoaal,  and  tbm 
render  the  whole  tract  iiMcoetsible  to  boats  beyond  the 
sise  of  a  fishing-bar;^.  TheWoo-sun^;  is  the  first  mf«f 
south  of  the  Yant-se-kian^  wlncli  is  deep  enough  for  the 
pur|i.iscs  uf  niivi^atuin,  and  hence  tho  whuie  mnntime  corn 
inercc  of  tins  Iruct  is  concentrated  at  ."sliLitij,'  liae.  The 
country  which  lic>  at  tbu  back  ut  ttie  cuavt  u  the  nViU 
populous  f^rt  of  China,  and  contain*  many  very  Xtu^ 
towns,  among  which  those  of  Soo-tsiteou-foo  and  Haajc 
t»heou-roo  probably  contain  •  million  of  inhabitants  each, 
and  tiiere  are  others  whioh  may  vary  between  IIM,1MM  nod 
500,000.  amonj^  whieh  Is  the  antient  capital  of  China.  Nan- 
kin. [Nankin]  Accoidui^;  to  tho  Chinese  cemus.  thv 
country  between  30"  and  3  >"  N.  lat..  extending  frora 
the  sea  about  'Joil  miles  inland,  and  ciniprt-licndi i ig  \ht 
iinticiil  pruvincc  of  K;-an-f;nan,  or  the  present  jirovmce? -i. 
N\Mn-lioe  and  Keaiij;  soo,  coniauis,  on  a  suif-n  v  r»ot  exccr«l- 
ing  70,U0U  square  miles,  a  (topubtiuu  of  luut  u  than  4U,ono,ttiia. 
or  about  600  inhabitants  to  each  square  mde.  Sadl  « 
population  cannot  tnbsist  on  the  produce  o(  (be  eod 
even  in  the  high  stale  of  agriculttiTa  by  wbkh  thn 
refpon  isdistinguiHhcd  above  idl  ether  parte  of  Cliiaa.  A 
eonsiderable  supply  of  provistona  mtisS  be  reqntttrf  e«ein 
year.  Such  an  infeiencc  iinist  al-o  be  drawn  fr.>ni  what  is 
stated  by  Capt.  Lindsay,  namelv.  tl.at  the  iiurihcin  cuunfry 
vessels  bring  elnefly  corn  nn  1  peui  :  ;ind  thon,;li  he  do« 
not  mention  thecav^oes  of  the  I'u  kiau  vessels,  which  comr 
from  thiiKasttnii  Archi|  elu'o.  ( ochin-China,  and  Siam.  i: 
is  a  known  fact  that  the  principal  article  of  export  (rvui 
thu.se  C4>untries  to  China  is  rire.  The  immense  quantiTy  al 
grain  whidt  is  oarried  into  the  port  of  Shang-hM  la  pebs> 
Ely  not  consumed  in  that  town  and  the  neighbowteoo:  hot 
apartof  it  reaches  the  centre  and  even  the  weatarsdiMiwts 
ofChina  Prupcr,  by  being  convevcdon  the  nuroerooacaaal* 
which  are  connected  Willi  the  Imperial  canal  or  Yoon-b- 
and  ihti  two  ijreat  rivers  ahtive  mentioned.  The  eijyri* 
probably  consist  of  inannfLicturcd  ^oodi,  and  the  .iihabit 
ants  pay  for  the  food  which  they  obtain  from  other  oa«a 
tries  by  supplying  dwir  inhabitants  iritb  cotton,  cilk,  saA 
linen  fabrics. 

The  islands  of  Cbeusan  are  situated  abnit  t^<>  orMmdss 
to  the  south-east  of  Sbang-hae,  These  laianda  wee*  mien 

pi>si«ession  of  by  the  British  in  Jnl^.  t)l40.   On  this  9tm- 

of  this  event  consternation  spread  to  Peking.  The  Chiee!< 
government  came  forward  wiih  proposals,  and  seamed  et- 
treme'.v  unxioit^  l>i  ti  rUKlliite  tiie  wai  hy  ptMce  .>n  ali\  teim^ 
proviiii,>d  the  i-Iaiids  (il  C'h-u.ii\ii  wort  reUoivd.  'l"l»i*readin«rs« 
on  the  purl  of  the  (  iiuu  se  w  is  certainly  not  in  accvrdance 
wiih  their  former  pohry,  and  the  obvious  concluMOO  ww* 
that  they  were  alarmed  at  tho  progress  uf  the  British  aima 
Now  however  it  is  said  that  the  Chinese  have  rvtamcdlhair 
former  behaviour:  they  have  retracted  their  proiiosak;  that 
have  resieied  the  meet  moderate  demends.  and  are  piepeiid 
to  repel  Ibree  by  foree.  What  bat  produced  thi«  rbaare* 
Tile  Islands  <T  Cliensin  have  been  ab.indotied.  it  t>  s'.^'fd, 
uii  aecijuiit  cf  t.'iea'  unhealthmess.  It  is  ev;flc:;t  th  a  J' 
Chinese  government  feared  le«t  the  Bnti-h  shi>.i'  i  mcitt 
these  islands  and  fortify  them  against  all  Htiack«.  I:; 
possession  of  these  islaniU  a  few  vessels  of  war  and  «>l<«t> 
bonts  would  have  been  tufficiont  to  prevent  any  Bupp>  ri 
grain  into  Shaog-hae,  and  thus  the  Bngtish  would  bav«  kai 
it  in  their  power  to  starve  the  great  pitpulaiioil  whiaik  4a- 
petids  annually  on  these  supnhes. 
(lindsay'a  *V«yag*  of  Um  vernal  iUDhonC  alo^f  tti 
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C)nst  (sf  CI) in  I.'  m  Parliamfniary  Report,  1831;  Du 
HbMl-  s  lbs!,-!/  nf  China:  SmuhIoii's  Acanmt  iff  am  Em- 
bug.li/ Jiiim  sJiH  King  of  F.n^i!,iiul ;  i<.c.) 

SilANNON,  Hot  cnil\  iini'  I'l  liiL-  Uirgc^l  rivers  in  Irc- 
1an<l,  but  likewise  m  tliu  BntUli  ctapirc.  It  runs  for  ilo 
mile*  from  its  sourco  to  the  tea.  Mid  sObrdi  m  aMigabie, 
tbougb  at  pKaent  inperfoet  line  of  communicmtion,  which 
nnrly  intanaeu  Ireland  from  nortli  to  south.  It  riies 
within  «ights«n  vbSHm  of  BUga,  and  espandiiMt  inMmtls 
into  lake^  falli  into  the  te«  between  the  Lmp  and  Keny 
h<  I'U,  fifc)  -s  X  tnilc-i  bflow  Limerick.  Tho  Sliannon  ii  Iho 
uiuitfi  f<jr  lUc  u.iU  Th  of  an  miinonse  tract  of  country,  and  it 
give*  fttctliiie>  I  'T  niuintuiniiiK  t'ommerci;il  iini-rrourM'.  init 
only  by  its  cominutiicalion  with  the  sea,  but  uKo  \miIi  ihv 
metropolii  by  mcaii»  of  two  canals.  It  divuks  Inlniil 
nearly  into  two  parUs  sei>nrating  the  province  of  Connaught 
from  the  re»t  of  the  kingdom.  Thw  river  roust  be  viewed 
under  two  diatinet  beads,  as  it  ia  locally  known  under  two 
ditiinet  name^  Mmelv.  the  Lower  Shannon,  ineludinir  that 
portion  of  the  river  below  Limeriek*  which  it  eonnected 
with  the  external  commerce  of  the  cgiiatr^:  and  Ibe  Upper 
Shannon.  fr'<in  iis  sQurr>-  (1c<wn  lo  Linencki  whleh  ie  eoii- 

necied  wilu  us  irueriial  t  uiniiiL'n  i'. 

Tho  source  of  tliis  iiobU>  sircatii  is  f>cni'rally  rorxidiTwl 
to  bo  a  ciri-ular  basin  of  about  twenty  feoi  in  diameier  (urui 
aaid  to  have  been  bounded  with  2U0  yards  of  line  withoul 
Bnding  botlom),  situated  at  the  soulbern  base  of  the  Kul- 
keagh  Mountain,  whence  it  tlows  in  a  deep  dead  alugRish 
ureant  into  X^ush  Allen,  in  the  county  of  I<eitriai,  a  small 
baain  about  eight  nflea  long  and  tbteo  to  fbur  broad.  lyinK 
in  tiic  midst  of  a  coal  district,  and  1 1  i  feet  below  the  level  of 
tho  source.  Other  small  streams  fall  into  thi«  lake,  any  one 
nf  wlr.i  h  may  be  considered  ihe  pareni  nf  ilns  i;rcal  i  ivcr. 
Of  llii-si?  ihe  largest  are  thi-  Oweumnio.  ihc  ;\rign,i,  wliirii 
joins  Uii>  Sh.nniu.iu  before  fsiUm^  mlo  ihu  l.iko,  iii;il  llio  Dur- 
bally.  'i'lio  mountain  sceijtif  v  iirountl  I^jUjjIj  Allen  is  very 
Giic.  The  land  slopes  genily  to  its  side.-!,  is  well  woo^led. 
and  cultivated  to  nearly  baif  the  height  of  the  niouniains. 

Leaving  Luugh  Allen*  the  river  la  ao  obsirucled  by  shal- 
lowB,  that  a  eanal.  paosinf  to  the  eaatwwd  of  it,  has  been 
(tut  from  its  Mttthem  extremity  near  Drumshambo.  to 
Battle  111  I  'f^i',  a  distance  of  nearly  live  mdcs.  In  this  dis- 
tiinf  c  iiiLTi-  Ii  a  fall  of  twenty-two  feet,  which  is  overcome 
li\  tuo  1.1  k>.  oiic  at  Druroleat>ue.  halfway  ahn^  iho  rjuial, 
auU  ati^^Uiet  ut  Battle-bridge,  where  the  rivi-r  i^iiti(.iii  is 
resumed.  From  this  point  the  river  runs  in  a  s oiuiit  rly  di- 
recliou.  betwueu  chores  gttnerally  low,  with  a  luid-cliaiinet 
depth  varying  from  five  to  twenty  feet,  for  six  miles,  when 
it  receive*  Ibe  waters  from  two  amall  lak««  called  Buylc 
Wafer  and  Lbugh  Key,  which  contmunieate  with  the  town  of 
Boyle.  A  mile  below  thia  point  standa  the  town  of  Carrick- 
Ob-Sbannon.nnd  two  miles  farther  occurs  a  small  expansion 
called  Coiry  Li)iij;li,  wlicMct'  iliu  courMj  of  tbi-  i  imt  is  loli'- 
rably  straight  luid  ^^utid  ah  [,h  :h  j!im»»»towii,  ;i  li  -iiHino  of 

two  miles.     Hi-re  ,i  jw  r'.cruiluiis  bi'iirl  I'-  -iMiidod  l>y  n 

canal  two  miles  lu  lon^iti.  which  cuioniences  jii!«t  iibovu  J  uines- 
(own.  and  terminates  about  a  mile  and  a  half  bel»w  Drumsna. 
On  thia  cunal  there  is  a  lock  with  a  fall  of  six  feet  eight 
inehM  on  the  sills.  From  a  mile  below  this  canal  nearly 
down  to  Ruakey  are  a  aeries  of  amall  lakea  aurrDUnd«d  by 
low  hilli.  with  divertMed  and  in  aame  parU  wclUwuoded 
scc-nery.  and  a  tolerably  free  navigation.  Tbew  lakea  are 
calle<l  Lough  Tap,  Lou^h  Boedarrig,  Lough  Boeffin,  and 
Luugh  SlmhiiuU. 

Ai  liuskey  15  a  stone  brid::u  over  Ihe  Shannon,  which  i* 
hero  very  shalKiw  and  ninrh  ubslructod  by  eel-weirs.  The 
navigation  is  earned  on  by  a  canal  ihrce-fuurlht  of  a  mile 
king,  on  the  north  side  of  the  river,  with  one  lock  on  it, 
having  a  fall  of  4  feet  1 1  incbea.  Two  miles  and  a  half  below 
Riukey  the  Sliannoii  enters  Lough  FuiU^.iiniiudiaiLly  above 
which  the  river  is  nearly  dryinaumnier.thiHigb  the  bed  of  the 
river  b  aufficiently  broad.  Tliialake  is  an  irregularly  shape<i 
basin  ttt'o  uuks  1  iti^;  and  from  a  half  to  three-quarters  broiid : 
the  wai.  r  is  ol  the  average  depth  of  seven  or  eight  feet. 
e\'  c(jiiii:,'  a  ^hoal  o;  small  extent  near  the  centre,  wliere  the 
lakt)  lacoiUiaciwl  to  a  breadth  of  only  35U  yards.  Lough 
Forbes  IS  almost  surroundid  liy  Vv  i^;  land,  L-xct-pt  wIiliu  a 
|>ur(ioii  of  thtt  dem«»ue  of  Lord  Forb«;s  comes  down  to  its 
eastern  sluire.  From  the  southern  extremity  of  Lough 
Foibu  the  navigMion  by  the  river  beoomea  impracticable, 
and  eontinuee  ao  below  Tarmonbarry,  a  auaU  village  three 
mile*  lower  down,  where  the  ShuaoB  is  nnmed  by  »  atono 
briilgn  built  on  a  raeky  fad.  Hw 


fore  carried  on  by  the  tributary  rivir  Camlin,  which  empties 
il^^•lf  iiiio  tlu'  .Sliaiiimu  liy  uvo  moutlis,  tlic  upptT  uiie  at 
tlu- inuUiern  extrciiiit)  of  Ltii^h  Furlw*  aud  ihe  lower  one 
lii  low  Tarmonbarr) .  'I  he  luw.  r  inouili  of  the  Camlin  ia 
however  so  shallow  that  a  short  canal  about  half  a  mile  in 
length  and  with  one  lock  on  it  has  beoneul,  and  near  tho 
point  of  its  junction  with  the  Camlin,  near  the  village  of 
Cloondrah,  is  the  erand  dopOt  of  the  Royal  Oinal  Company, 
called  Richmond  Harbour. 

Between  thia  and  LBnesborough,  a  distance  of  aeven  milee, 
some  ffw  didlci-.liies  occur;  the  ri\tr  is  uf  hh  avda^jo 
bread  ill  of  Jjo  jards,  nut  very  tortunus,  and  ilu-  df|iih  is 
lii'tiuently  20  feci,  tli  ur^h  there  are  snine  spois  wnli  only 
four ;  the  shores  arc  of  bog  and  very  ilat.  except  wheru  a 
(V \v  is'il.iu-d  hills  of  good  land  stand  near  tho  river.  At 
Lanesboruugh  the  Shannon  ia  crossed  by  a  stono  bridge, 
built  at  inual  «ii  a  ford  of  roelt  nbd  ^vel,  which  obstruc- 
tion it  evenjoma  by  a  abort  canal  a  i|aartar  of  a  imk'  long^ 
on  tbe  Roaoommon  aide  of  the  river,  and  merely  sopirat^ 

i  from  it  by  an  embankment.  This  canal  has  one' lock.  Wa 
here  enter  LouKh  Ree  (tho  second  expansion  of  the  Shan- 
non in  point  tif  maiinituiii;  as  it  is  in  order  from  the  mouth) 
which  exluuds  ITi  miius  in  a  north  and  south  direction,  and 
vai  ic*  in  brea'lth  from  thrce-quai  Icrs  ot  a  milf  tu  thrive 
iiiiU-s;  It  reaches  waiiin  two  miles  of  Atblone.  About  half 
Way  alon^  itseasteni  shore  i;*  a  deep  indentation,  called  Derry 
Bay,  at  the  head  of  which  tho  river  Inny,  the  only  one  of 
any  magnitude,  falls  into  the  lake.  The  depth  of  water  in  the 

I  lake  it  very  irregular;  the  greatcat  depth  is  I20  feet,  but 

I  thia  ocenra  only  in  few  plaeea,  and  the  average  depth  n^uy 
hi>  constdere<l  at  from  20  to  30  feel.   Tbe  bottom  ia  a  slate* 

I  coloured  mud.  except  where  gravel  beds  rise  and  form  shal- 
lows, wliirh  are  very  numerous,  and  alw.us  contain  lar'^e 
mas-OS  (jf  linicsioiie  id<  k,  whu  ii  probably  forms  the  Ijusis  of 
llio  shoal,  as  all  tin-  strata  »f  tbe  siirrouiiiliutT  c<juiitry  are  of 
that  description.  ITe  scenery  of  the  lake  is  diversified,  and, 
studded  as  it  is  with  so  many  islands,  frequently  bei  oiiK>« 
picturesque.  There  it  a  tcarcity  of  wood,  and  the  land  doe« 
not  III  any  place  CKCead  SSU  feet  above  the  surface  of  the 
lake;  the  ahoreaaiw  unfavourable  for  landing,  being  ahal- 
low  and  atony.  Not  a  aingle  village  it  vitible  flrom  the  lake. 
Two  miles  above  Athlonc,  the  rlv\r  becomes  narrow  and  ia 
very  much  obstructed  by  cel-weirs  uiid  »liallows ;  and  under 
Aihlone  bridge,  which  is  of  stunc,  there  is  a  consulerable 
full  and  rapid.  These  impediments  are  surmounted  by  a 
canal  on  the  Rosconiinoii  side,  one  mile  and  a  half  in  lenKili, 
with  one  lock  on  it  having  a  fall  of  four  feet  four  inches. 
Between  this  place  and  ]x»ttgh  Derg  the  nver  makes  two 
largo  bcndi^  and  dividing  itaelf  into  varioua  branches  forme 
isUiida,  mma  of  which  im  nTconaidciahlcaiie.  Eight  milea 
below  Atblone  atanda  the  Seven  Cborches,  a  place  which 
still  relaint  much  of  its  former  sanctity,  and  between  these 
tuo  pn  nts  the  liver  is  free  from  any  serious  obstruction, 
as  imleud  it  couuuues  to  be  us  fiir  as  the  mUltary  pott 
eallnl  Shannon  bridge,  five  miles  and  a  hall  farther.  Here 
tho  occurrence  of  a  shallow  ford  with  the  advantage  of  firm 
ground  on  each  side  has  led  to  the  choice  of  the  place  aa 
tho  site  of  H  stone  bridge  over  tbe  river,  and  as  there  ia  a 
fall  of  seven  inchee  over  the  ahallow,  a  side  canal  about  2flO 
feet  long  haa  been  eut  on  the  eaatern  aide  with  a  lock  on  it, 
and  juat  befow  (where  the  river  Suck  iUlt  into  the  Shan- 
non) a  smaller  one  of  about  the  same  length  has  been  made 
through  a  sharp  project! II,;  p  nut.  The  Suck,  which  forms 
the  di\ iM  jri  In  twtcii  the  Counties  ofGahvayanil  Hoscom- 
iii  ii).  13  a  very  line  rner,  and  .ippears  at  its  junction  scarcely 
inlerior  to  the  Shannon  itself.  U  rises  near  Castleieayli  in 
the  county  of  Roscommon,  and  has  a  circuitous  course  of 
about  6U  roller  receiving  in  its  passage  a  number  of  tribu- 
tary streams.  It  passe*  near  the  towns  of  Roscommon, 
Athleacue,  Mount  Talbot,  Ballyforan.  Ballygill.  and  through 
BalUnaaloe,  and  ia  the  larnat  of  the  tributariea  of  the 
Shannon.  Prom  the  Jonetton  of  the  Suck  down  to  Shan- 
non Harbour  tho  river  is  of  equal  and  con*iilernblo 
breadth  with  few  obstructions.  At  Shannon  Harbour 
the  Hi'Usna  falls  into  tlic  Shatiiion  on  the  east  side,  and 

jiist  at  litm  jMiiiit  i»  the  junction  of  tite  Grand  Canal 
\uih  tho  Shannon:  imnu-rl.ately  opposite  is  another  canal 
running  up  to  Hallinasloc,  and  for  tho  facdity  of  com- 
munication and  transporting  boats  (both  canals  belonging 
to  the  Grand  i^al  Company),  a  wooden  bridge  ba» 
h'ei-ti  thrown  aerots  tho  Shannon  from  one  to  the  otlier. 
To  Banagher.  two  nilea  low«r»  then  ia  a  food  mid  uittDiar< 
rupted  navigation.    Hmv  man  ii  mBUflf  aiona  Inidga 
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Mton  the  Shannon,  built  on  a  bank  of  gravel ;  and  the  fall 

of  one  foot  nine  inches  occatsioncd  by  il  is  avoided  hy  a 
Mnal  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  iti  length  on  the  Galuay 
iid6  with  one  lock  ujioa  it.  About  three  miles  below 
Banagluv  the  nuv^^auon  beeomes  greatly  impeded  by 
shuaU  and  falls,  to  avoid  which  tliere  is  a  canal  two  miles  in 
length  on  the  I^inslcr  bido  with  one  lock  on  ii.  This  has 
been  cut  to  avoui  the  f  ills  of  Meclick.  and  Killoguoa,  w  hich 
are  the  greatest  ui  ihe  whole  line  nhove  Killaloe,  uioounting 
tu  seven  feet  three  inches.  At  tlur  pjiiit  wliare  the  river 
navigation  is  again  resumed,  the  Lower  Brusna  falls  into 
the  Shannon,  which  again  olTers  a  wide  and  uninterrupted 
obannel  into  Lough  Dttigt  a  distance  of  nine  miles,  witii  a 
V»t«r-caurse,  matked  Mit  ttf  jpiles,  which  generally  exceeds 
SO  feet  ID  d^tb.  One  remark  iriU  auffice  on  the  nature  of 
the  ahoree  between  Loughs  Ree  and  Derg:  they  are  uni- 
formly very  low,  consisting  of  lands  of  a  rich  calcareous  nature, 
always  overflowed  dunng  tho  winter  season,  and  produc- 
ing' III  till'  siiiiitiu  r  largo  crops  of  rank  coai^  grass,  and  uf- 
fordiiig  pastuiajjo  for  cuttle.  These  rich  lands  are  generiilly 
backLil  by  bog-land  elevaied  fr.iui  2(i  tu  f(-i-t  ubuve  lin- 
river,  and  towards  Atblone  by  low  roundeti  ujluted  iime- 
slone  hills.  There  ure  few  places  where  good  flrni  land  comes 
down  to  the  river's  cil.^e.  At  tlw  town  uf  Porlumna  is  a 
wooden  bridge  with  siuiie  pieis,  uw,-  m  cuuiie  of  erection, 
aerOM  IheSlumnon,  and  about  a  mile  below  this  we  enter 
Lough  Deii;,  which  is  34  milea  in  length,  lying  about 
north-north-east  and  soutli-sauth-west,  and  varying  in 
breadth  from  tbrcc-quarters  to  three  miles  direct  distance, 
though  llieie  are  some  lur^'e  bays  on  butli  snks  w  hicii  in 
some  plactss  cauMi  an  expau»e  ok  ttevi  u  to  ei^'lii  miles.  Tlie 
scenery  of  this  lake  is  very  beautiful,  i  sjn  i  luUy  tu\v.ii«ls  the 
•iiuthern  extremity,  where  it  lies  between  bills  ut  (miMilvr- 
ablu  elevation  terminating  abruptly  on  the  lake.  All  the 
iiorih-western  sliore,  which  forow  part  of  the  county  oi  Gal- 
way,  are  low  and  abound  inbog^and.  In  this  portion  lie  the 
Balljrihrule  and  Woodford  rivon^streemii  >  r i  uusiderablc  size 
and  navigable  fbr  large  boats.  The  TipiH^^''a>^>  »bore,  whieh 
forms  all  the  eastern  side  of  tho  kkf.  is  gn  atly  divcrsincd 
in  appearance  and  character:  to  t^ie  iiurih  u  consists  of 
rounded  liine^>tuue-liiUs,  wlueli  are  cliiclly  used  for  pasture, 
while  to  the  south  ibe  mountuins  aie  hii^lier,  more  abrupt, 
and  con-ist  of  slate  formation,  winch  is  svorki  d  to  j^reat 
advantage.  The  opposite  shore,  part  of  the  county  of  Clare, 
is  of  like  formation.  Lough  Derg  contains  few  islands,  but 
it  abouudu  in  rocks  and  daneeruus  shoals,  and  the  shores, 
lib*  tlUMOOf  Lough  Ree,  are  dilticult  of  approach  flrou  being 
to  ihaUow  and  slooe/.  The  greatest  depth  is  ISO  Ibet ;  the 
iOQtbem  portion  is  gonerally  much  deeper  than  that  to  the 
northward.  The  Lottoiii  is  uf  mai  l,  wlncli  is  dre  l^td  up  in 
Kreat  quautiln'S  for  mani-Hrf.  On  this  lala-  a  steamer  uf 
horse-power  plies  daily  bulvMiLMi  KiUalut-  and  Portumna, 
for  the  purpose  of  luvviiig  the  lumber  boats  which  go  to 
Dublin  by  the  C! rand  Canal  across  the  lake.  A  consider- 
able passeugor-tiade  is  also  carried  on  by  (bis  route,  especi- 
ally  in  summer.  At  Killaloe  is  the  chief  depot  and  dork- 
yard  of  the  inlsad  department  of  the  Dublin  Steam  Navi- 
gation Company. 

About  a  mile  above  Killaloe  the  chaonol  becomes  vary 
narrow,  although  it  is  free  from  obstructions  till  a  little  war 
abuse  theLiid^e,  wb.eii!  a  LtjJ  uf  rocks  impedes  ttie  i;a\  ij;a- 
tion,  as  Wi  ll  as  iiuiiir.'ous  ei-1  weirs  which  are  l^imul  at 
all  the  bnil[;i-s  abuiL;  ilif  Siiaiiiioi).  .\  serics  of  fails  con- 
tinues Lid  ;vv  killaloe  bridge,  so  that  a  canal  t»L<  iniies 
long  has  been  cut  close  by  llie  rivcr  on  the  Clare  suIl-.  On 
this  canal  there  arc  three  locks,  the  lowest  of  which  U  a.  dou- 
ble one,  with  a  fall  of  22  feet  in  tho  whole  distance,  afUrr 
which  the  navigation  uf  the  Shannon  is  again  resumed  in  a  ' 
clear  bfond  stream  with  unU*  one  difficulty  aii  far  oa  O'Brien's 
brid|{0,  five  miles  b«»low  ILillaloo,  where  the  river  Is  again 
eroMed  by  a  stone  bridge.  About  a  mile  below  this  oom- 
mcncL-s  ar.otlier  series  ol  fall'-',  pnssitig  iIk  beau ii fully-situated 
Tillage  of  Casllc  Connell,  and  e\Ii  iid  iiif,'  Uj.  ub  iut  7  miles. 
The:  t;iMal  f.»r  avDidiiii;  ibcie  falls  is  als.j  uii  the  Clare  side: 
it  has  1*0  double  and  (quv  siii^dL-  1  ..cl^s  vn  it,  uhicli  i.>\cr* 
i-iuiie  a  fall  of  62  feeU  Jkd.iw  ihi^  il;e  iiin  li^at.iiu  i^f  the 
Shannon  is  resumed  for  one  mile  and  a  halt,  and  the  cointnu- 
Dtcation  with  the  Lower  Shannon  at  Limerick  is  finally 
OOmpletcd  by  a  (bird  short  canal  a  mile  long,  with  two  locks 
and  a  fall  of  13-4  feet  Along  tho  navigable  parts  of  this 
portion  of  tho  Shannon,  the  land,  though  gpod,  is  ganoially 
SO  low  that  it  bflMinei  neoessaiy  to  mako  use  of  embrnk* 
ateott  to  keep  out  iho  watar.  ImmediUely  aliov*  LiMWiek 


i  I  the  river  divides  into  two  branches,  forming  Kind's  '"Vni, 
.   on  which  the  old  town  stands,  with  Ihe  rathedial,  rasUi^ 
and  othrt*  public  buildings.    Just  above  tba  IWOAWII  of 
theso  two  branrhes    the  last  fall  of  the  river. 

In  reviewing  the  Upper  Shannon,  the  IblteiHiig  gonsial 
obiicrvulions  offer  ihenisilves.  This  river,  which  >«cm*  by 
nature  formed  to  facilitute  t)ie  agricultural  and  commercial 
imptovrmeiit  of  the  kin;(doRi,  instead  uf  ii.iv  in 
by  ait,  has  been  rendered  almost  ii-elujs;  fU.t  by  a  eon- 
tiacteil  canal  navigation  made  witbv'ut  any  regard  to  the 
dimensions  of  the  locks  or  the  level  of  their  siUs;  svooodly, 
by  the  improper  conslraetion  of  the  sever^  bn4gei^  wteb 
choke  up  the  river's  course,  not  only  by  their  BMIDflOiii 
piers,  but  by  the  mills  erected  in  the  aifilws  tlMMMol«ea: 
alio  bv  the  mill  dami»  which  In  ioaie  pirts  oceitpy  aearly 
the  wbolo  breadth  of  the  river :  the  nureefons  m1  weif  s,  a  n  ci 
the  total  neglect  of  dn  d^^ing  away  smalt  shi.aU  .  tLirdiv, 
by  the  want  of  proper  beacons  and  Umdmarks.  Ai:  tti, 
delliieiuiis  not  only  render  navigation  dill5<.\ilt  an  1  dav. 
pi'ioiis,  but  tito  obstruction  thus  arisini;  to  tho  free  CMurwe 
ut  the  wmtor's  IKiods  causes  larj^e  tr.ic;s  of  the  adjacent 
counlrv  to  be  inundated  during  that  season.  To  leoiovo 
these  dcrecis  it  is  proposed  to  do  away  at  certain  points  with 
Ihe  useless  canals  and  locks,  to  deepen  the  bed  of  the  nvor 
where  reituisito.  at  the  same  time  to  oioet,  at  proper  plaeaik 
watrs  so  nigulated  as  always  to  koep  np  a  oertein  level  of 
water  daring  the  summer,  while  they  would  sflow  the  sw- 
perlluous  waters  of  the  winter  lo  pass  r-fT  fieely  ;  aU.,  f,.  ,'ut 
new  canals  with  lockage  on  a  more  exlerisue  mmU-,  m>  as  t  i 
admit  i/fthe  i>assai;<!  of  steamers.  I'ur  this  /lurjvse  .in  ui  i 
uf  parliament  bus  been  piissed.  and  a  siiui>  t  mi>  tu-v  ^rrii>rvj. 
and  the  CoDlemplated  iinproxements  an-  nuw  m  piugrci*. 

Uf  the  rivers  which  fall  into  tho  Lower  Shannon,  tbM 
Woodford.  Ballyshrulo,  I..ow«r  Brusna,  and  Snek, migbt  be 
made  navigable  at  little  expense,  and  would  o|>en  a  gre»t 
disinci  of  country. 

Under  thanameof  Lower  Bbsnnoo  is  comprehended  that 
part  of  the  river  below  Limerick  which  is  navigable  for  •««- 

going  vessels.    This  test  nary  is  ea>y  of  of  ce».s,  aii-1  iLs  jp- 

r roach  is  Iree  from  dangers;  ihe  entrance  belwer-a 
Mop  and  Kerry  Heads  a  ^eveu  miles  wide,  aii<l  on  tie 
furiiier  stands  u  hghtbuuse,  siiuwmg  a  bright  tixed  iii(bt  xt 
tlie  height  of  270feet  above  high-vsater.  About  lOmdes  U» 
the  eastward  is  a  kind  of  second  eutranee  between  Kslkadiaa 
and  Beal  To  nils,  whieh  is  contneted  tonne  mile  and  a  half; 
and  oil  Bcal  Point  a  dangerous  ssnd-bank  exiood*  neariy 
half  a  mitti.  which  still  fuither  reduces  the  navigablo  chan* 
noL  On  Kilkadran  Point  is  a  tigkihouso  which  exhibnu  a 
fixfid  red  litrht  133  feet  above  the  sesi,  and  intido  this  |M»n( 

is  the  small  l  ay  of  C.ii  rij^al^U,  whieli  afToidi  1  .iii.-li^r 
tor  .saiall  vessels.     Above  tbefe  is  aiiclioiage  in  e»«T» 

pari  of  the  Shannon,  tliougb  Sealtery,  Tarbert,  L-t I ■  a*hedi, 
and  Foynes,  are  the  only  places  which  oiler  ^t^rl  shelter 
from  the  prevailing  westerly  \iinds. 

Five  miles  above  Kilkadran  Point  i.<.  Scstterj  Isiaad,  <m 
the  Clare  coast,  about  three  (|iiariers  <  I  a  nilo  long,  ratbar 
low  and  marked  by  one  of  the  Round  ToWei*;  it  bee  abat- 
tery  on  its  southern  point,  Tu  the  esstwaid  of  this  isfauid 
there  is  good  anehomgo.  On  tho  Clsio  sbora  oppeailo 
Seatterv  stands  the  village  of  Kilrush,  whirb  is  mnrb  ftw 
auentcd  as  a  wr.tering  piace  by  ilie  inhabitan;*  .  f  L^insrick. 
A  good  stone  ]>ier  lins  been  bmlt  for  the  acc  innii -i.".uo«  of 
vessel--  loadiii;;.  as  well  as  fur  landing;  pas~en.'ers  :  -teui>«T 
plies  daily  boiweua  this  place  and  Limeiick,  calling  at 
Tarbert. 

About  five  miles  to  the  south-east  of  Scattery  h  Tarbert 
Peninsula  (formerly  an  island),  at  the  north-eai>t  poiot  «C 
'  which,  on  a  rock  connected  with  the  mainland  bv  a  hw%a. 
is  a  lighthouse  showing  a  brilliant  fixed  light  59 'fat  ahov* 
the  sea.  To  the  south-east  uf  this  peninsula  then  is  r\e«lWat 
an^fU'age.  and  a  lotnpurary  pier  has  tvcetitly  been  er«rc«\!. 
The  village  of  Taibert  is  about  a  mile  fi.  in  the  laiiiJ.n^ 

filace,  across  the  islliinus.  Abo'>e  this  the  ri\er  C  'atract*  u 
i-.-s  lluiii  a  mile  in  widlb.  Oi  pi-sile  Ta:beit  a  y.;-  in»i.» 
stretches  out  leaviiij  m  the  norths  aid  of  it  a  dcvp  ba«  rat,~ 
ning  up  about  three  miles  to  the  village  of  CluonderU*'. 
which  gives  its  name  to  the  hw,  nnd  lying  as  it  doco  bmk 
in  the  diroetion  of  the  Shannon,  is  Mroetimes  mistahM  far 
the  true  course  of  that  river  which  he:e  turns  nmw  to  riko 
south-east-  To  the  outward  of  this  iieninsula.  and  ^howt 
Ibur  miles  flrom  Tarbert  is  Labatboaa  Bay,  another 
aDehoraRe.  well  sheltered  fimn  westerly  winds ;  and  atacut 
Ibur  mim  AtrtlMr  op^  on  tbo  Unmkk  Mm,  io  F^pM 
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Ikiai-d,  between  which  and  Uw  iminland  dtenk  igood  bar* 
hwtu  thottgh  lb»  flatnuiee  ia  nther  intrieala. 
A  litllfl  abo?e  Fo^ncs,  on  the  oppotitn  eoaat  of  dare,  are 

a  iiumh<»r  of  small  islanH^.  n  liirh  t'  rm  !^■J  ivr-.iei  n  ontrance 
of  the  river  Fergus,  and  lie  more  iliaii  iiait  «u)  up  th« 
Stiantion  towanis  Liiucnrk.  Below  ilm  tlic  river  presents 
afJiHerent  appearance  from  iLat  alwve  tlic  confluence  of  the 
Fer{,'us ;  the  land  on  both  sides  is  hi^h  and  bold,  with  a 
beach  either  of  shingle  or  gravel  beneath,  and  the  channel 
free  from  danger*,  whilst  above  this  point  the  land  ia  so 
flat  and  low,  that  with  little  •xoaptioo  th«  w\uS»  than  on 
each  side  is  one  oontiDtied  line  of  eaiWnklMeiit.  vitb  the 
nrnd  dryiogoff  in  BMttv  ptaeea  to  the  extentof  half  to  three- 
qnarter*  of  a  nil*.  Bnidea  thia,  there  is  throughout  this 
portion  a  number  of  islands,  rocks,  und  shoals,  down  the 
roiitre  of  the  river,  which  diMd(>  ii  into  Iwu  channels. 
iHo^l  of  these  islands  are  coverexl  at  high-water,  a  circum- 
siuiice  which  gives  to  the  Sliannon  n  very  different  appearance 
at  tlio  different  tinas  of  tide  ;  and  the  river,  which,  at  high- 
water,  has  often  been  called  mighty  and  majestic,  becomes 
at  low-water,  a  very  insignificant  and  unnavigablo  stream. 
For  e^ht  or  nine  miles  below  Limerick  the  river  it  ao 
ahallow  that  at  bw>wat«r  emj^Meel  nntt  lieainnind; 
•nd  even  ihr  below  this  there  is  not  a  ipot  where  a  landing 
can  be  efleeted  except  through  the  mud.  In  addition  to 
these  natural  ditliiultius  this  part  of  the  river  is  in  an 
et)unlly  neglected  state  with  the  Upper  Shannon,  being 
Without  beacons,  buojs,  or  land-marks, 

At  Limeru'k  a  very  One  range  of  quays  is  now  in  course 
of  conitriiction  furnished  with  cranes,  &c.,  and  it  is  pro- 
poaed  to  construct  a  weir  across  the  river  below  the  town, 
with  proper  ntai  to  admit  vessels  at  high  water,  so  as  to 
cionKtitnte  a  Boating  dock  of  the  whole  river  above  the  weir. 
Thia  woold  be  a  noet  valuabte  impiovement  to  the  port, 
ftr  all  vessels  are  now  obliged  to  lie  aground  at  low  water, 
much  to  tlieir  injury  when  deeply  laden,  as  there  is  uot 
more  than  five  feet  water  off  the  town  at  low  tides. 

Several  rivers  join  the  Lower  Shannon,  among  which  the 
Fergus  deserves  some  notice,  as  it  is  navigable  for  vessels  of 
300  to  260  tons  at  high  watei-  aa  far  m  Clare,  nine  miles 
from  its  confluence  with  the  Shannon.  At  this  part  it  is 
very  Barrow,  but  about  two  miles  lower  it  begins  to  expand 
to  a  eoneideiablv  widiii.  though  the  navigable  channel  still 
iwiaajna  vary  eonftued,  the  reniaiBiog  space  being  filled  with 
•xtemive  mud  bank*  and  low  fdaDoa  whieh  are  covered 
witli  the  flood  tides. 

AUjut  nine  miles  below  Limerick  the  Maigue  falls  into  the 
Shannon  on  the  Limerick  side ;  though  narrov^',  it  is  free 
from  obstruction*,  except  a  rocky  bar  across  the  entrance, 
and  IS  freely  iiavij^able  for  boats  of  40  to  iO  tons  deeply 
laden  m  far  as  Adarc,  about  eight  miles  from  its  mouth. 
The  Askealon  river,  which  also  enters  the  Shannon  on  the 
Ifimerick  sidu.  ia  not  to  large  as  the  Mai;Tuo,  but  is  still 
navigable  with  eomediilenltjr  Ibr  boats.  There  are  also  nu- 
neroBs  other  ainanii,  aaaajr  nearijr  diy  at  low  watery  thoitgh 
Beeewible  at  high  water. 

llie  spring  tides  in  the  Shannon  rise  from  seventeen  to 
cighleen  feet,  the  neaps  about  fourteen  feet ;  the  velocity 
winch  at  the  inouih  does  nt  i  i  \  1 1  :'.  .i  mile  an  hour,  in- 
rro^Mss  a*  the  river  becomes  fiuiiuwtr,  to  upwards  of  three 
tliinng  the  ebb  at  springs;  in  cunse<(Uonce  of  which  the 
vount;  tlood  has  so  much  resistance  to  overcome  that  when 
It  dues  so  It  rushes  up  alrooat  like  a  bore,  and  the  water 
rises  during  tbo  first  liour's  Hood  oa  nodi  as  aeveR  or  ewht 
fwaC  bj  which  time  a  great  portion  of  the  Mud  bank*  M»- 
eone  eevereil,  and  from  having  a  nere  expanded  naee 
to  vent  Itself  in,  the  velodty  beeomes  very  much  dini- 
pished. 

The  following  i^i  a  hst  of  public  bridges  over  the  Bhan- 


Litl  qf  PuMe  Bridget. 
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10 
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7 
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11 

0 
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8 

2 
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10 

7 
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10 

4 
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13 

4 
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15 

5 
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8 
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0 
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6 
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0 
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4 
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4 

10 
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3 
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n 
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11 
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8 
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10 

3 
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11 

9 

40 
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{Parliamenlary  Report* ;  Recent  Surveyt.) 
SHAPOOR.  [PmvLSiK—Hittory} 
SHAPUR,  or  SHAPOOR.  fPaBsiA.] 
SHARK.  [Sqoalidjb.] 

SHARP,  a  charaeler  in  Hnaia  (8X  to  raisa,  bv  the 
degree  of  a  lemiioiie,  anf  note  in  the  natiuat  icale.  Belbte 

the  character  of  the  nalurai  was  introduced,  the  sharp  was 
also  employed  to  contradict  the  flat.  When  aharpt  are 
placed  nt  the  clef,  ibcy  ate  oUvuiiS  taken,  occoiding  lo  * 
numbijr  icijuired,  in  the  fuilowiug  order: — 


I 


I 


C      G      D      A      E  B 

The  Dot  iii.K  sif  VHP.  the  ehaiaeter  Ibr  whieh  is  aerots 
(X).  ii  used  in  cbromalio  musie,  and  raises  a  aole  two 
semilones  above  its  natural  state.  Thvs  c  dbtiMs  sharp 


is,  practically — though  not  strictly  so  in  theory — n  natural. 

[Fl.*T.l 

SHARP,  JAMKS,  archbishop  of  St.  Andrews,  was  born 
in  May,  ir,\!^,  in  ilio  casile  of  BanlT.  where  his  lather,  Mr. 
Wiitiaro  bliarp,  resided  in  his  quality  of  sheriff  clerk  of  the 
county.  Sharp's  paternal  grandfather  had  been  a  merchant 
of  considerable  eminence  in  the  town  of  Aberdeen,  and 
was  the  younger  son  of  a  gentleman  of  landed  property  in 
Perthshire.  Sharp's  mother.  Isabel  hnlf,  a  oanghter  of 
the  Isitd  of  Kinninv^,  and  nearly  related  to  the  fkmily  of 
the  earls  of  Rotbea,  is  described  as  having  been  an  extraor- 
dinary woman,  honoured  by  all  for  her  wisdom  and  piety. 
She  survived  to  a  great  age,  and  lived  to  see  at  least  King 
Charles's  restoration,  and  her  son  fairly  mounted  on  the 
ladder  of  adfaiM«ment^  if  Mt  hiB  aotaal  elevatioB  to  the 
primacy. 
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Sharp  was  educated  at  the  univeraityof  Aberdeen,  where 
h«  u  >aid  to  bav«  di»tingui«lied  himMir  in  the  itudiea  then 
in  vogn«.  On  leaving  college  b«  paid  •  virit  to  Bnfdand. 
but  soon  after  returned  to  hia  native  country  on  being 
choaen  one  of  the  reKenls.  or  professors  of  philosophy,  in  St. 
Leonairi's  C<illL'<;e,  St.  Aixlrcwn,  upiHjiiitiiiLMU  fur  wliicli 
he  IS  saiil  t(j  have  been  iiiticblcJ  lo  tlu;  iiiloie?.!  of  lu*  rela- 
tion the  carl  of  Ro'lius,  to  whom  he  had  got  luiu  (  iJ  .hini- 
duced  whilo  in  tbe  iiauth.  His  wholu  history  lvuicc^  the 
nmittaU'iu  lie  had  in  insinuating  himself  into  tho  favour  of 
tnc  great.  After  a  short  time*  he  exchanged  his  professor- 
ship  for  the  office  of  minisior  uf  the  parish  of  Crail,  no 
doubt  a  bailor  linns,  lo  whioh  bo  vaa  appoioted  by  his 
friend  John,  otil  of  Crawlbnl  aiid  liindawf . 

These  facU  are  given  on  tho  authority  of  a  traet  entitlod 
'  A  True  and  Impartial  Account  of  the  Life  of  the  most 
RfVLTi-'ii'i  Failu'i  in  God,  Dr.  James  Sharp,  Archbishop  uf 
St.  Aiidrewu,  wliuli  is  usually  (nKiitd  ;is  (irmleU  jri  1723, 
nllhoui^h,  accordmi:  to  Watt's  *  Bibl  iDiluca.' it  wus  first  pub- 
lished in  1*19.  The  object  of  tlie  m  i  tS«r  u  to  make  it 
appear  that  Sharp  was  disinclined  to  Presbytery,  or  at  least 
opposed  to  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant,  from  the  bei^in- 
ning;  but  ho  must  at  auy  lute  have  complied  with  both 
orhon  ho  accepted  hii  professorship  and  hit  living  in 
the  ehnreh.  Indeed  it  ia  evident  that  he  atauniBd  the  ap- 
pearance of  great  nsl  far  tho  eceloaiaattcal  system  now, 
after  the  commencement  of  tho  eivtl  war.  eaiablished  in 
Si-oilanrl.  and  «  itli  surti  sucoi.ss  as  to  tukc  in  its  firmest  and 
ablest  IjieiiJs,  s(i  tlmi  he  eiijuved  the  tuil  cunlidence  and 
took  part  in  all  the  i xunc tis  i>i  tiic  leaders  of  the  church. 
His  affability  mnd  takuis  m.iiiiiers  also,  we  are  lold,  ma<le 
hiin  a  favourite  among  his  parish, oueis  ;  so  that,  acconhn;; 
to  hie  panegyrical  biographer,  he  in  a  sinEular  manner  e%- 
•mplifled  the  evangelical  pcoeept  at  to  loa  teiedon  of  tho 
aarjioDt  and  tho  iaooeenoy  of  tho  dove. 

In  Angoet,  1651,  aeeoidtng  to  Sir  Jamca  Balfour's 
*  Annala,*  8hup  waaoneof  a  namberof  miaialtn  who  were 
eeited  and  put  on  board  ship  at  Broughty,  on  tho  Tav.  and 
carried  off  prisotuis  la  Hn^land,  by  order  of  General  Sfonk. 
who  was  then  overriuuiing  the  eounlry.  This  remnt  kahle 
pasna^e  in  his  history  is  not  niitif'e<l  in  the  poiuinoii  aecouuis 
of  Sharp;  but  fri'(|\ient  allujiions  occur  lu  tiie  Prcsbytenun 
invectives  to  rernun  haw  cuinpliances.  by  which  he  is 
asserted  to  have  purchased  the  favour  of  Cromwell  on  some 
oeeatiaa.  and  to  hare  obtained  his  liberty,  while  hia  eoni« 
paniooa  were  left  io  bondage.  Uo  appeart,  at  all  ovoots. 
to  have»  after  aome  timo,  found  hia  mj  bach  to  his  charge 
at  CraiL 

Some  yem  after  this  we  bear  of  Mm  hemg  snu  up  to 

London  with  a  commission  from  the  i  ai  ty  in  the  church 
r»||i*d  the  Resolutioncr*,  to  plead  their  euisi-  liefure  the 
Proierlor  aLMHist  Mr.  JaiDes  (Ju;liric.  r.iiiiisier  ol  Siirhii:;, 
the  deputy  ot  the  opposin.^  fai  tion,  ciilird  the  Protestors  ur 
Remunstralors ;  on  which  oerasion  he  is  said  to  have  so  dis> 
tin;;ui»hed  himself  by  his  management  and  address  thnt 
Cromwell  remarked  to  the  byestanders,  'That  genileroun, 
after  the  Scutch  way,  ought  to  be  styled  Sharp  uf  that  ilk.' 
Ho  was  no  doubt  selected  for  this  mission  portly  on  account 
of  tho  eonnoxiooe  ho  bad  formed  in  Bnglaod.  Bunot 
Mya.  he  'bad  been  long  in  England,  and  was  an  active  and 
eager  man;  he  hii<l  a  verysmitll  proportion  orie  irnin^.  and 
was  but  an  inditterenl  preacher;  btit  Iiumh^;  some  ar(|uaini- 
ancn  with  iho  Presbyterian  unnisters  in  London,  whotn 
Cromvu'll  was  then  coiirliiiL;  tnuch,  he  was,  In  an  error  that 
proved  fatal  to  the  whole  party,  '•ent  up  in  their  name  to 
London  ;  where  he  continued  fur  some  years  sohciiing  their 
concerns,  and  making  himself  known  to  all  sorts  of  people ' 
Burnet  adds,  that '  he  seemed  more  than  ordinary  aealous 
for  Presbytory,*  and  that  when  Dr.  (afterwards  Bishop) 
Wilkine  oxpraasod  to  him  hia  belief  that  it  would  be 
■try  for  the  Protector  to  set  vv  Episcopacy  again  (apparently 
meaning  both  in  England  and  ScDthmd),  if  <jri!er  v^.is  ever 
to  bu  restored  to  the  kingdom.  '  Sharp  eould  not  hoar  tlu' 
discourse,  and  rejei  ted  il  with  horror.' 

It  IS  t'imracterislicot  Sharp  thai,  aUhonuh  thus  the  agent 
of  the  Resolutioners,  he  always,  according  to  his  friendly 
biographer,  kept  a  good  understanding  with  tho  chiefs  of 
their  (ipponents.  the  Protestors.  Wlide  ingratiating  him- 
eelf  with  Cromwell  alao.  it  seems,  ho  maintaiioed  a  oorre* 
ipondonce  with  Charlaall.  iuriua  all  tho  time  of  hia  exile. 
Gooenl  Monh  «aa  okaeily  tho  obaiMlor  for  such  a  man 
to  fjtt  into  hia  bandt  at  tha  eiittoal  tMBant  of  the  R«aiu- 
latton.  Il  ia  eertaia  tb«^  wbalam  may  hat*  aftanrarda 


been  thought  or  said  of  the  acts  by  whkh  ho  bad  obtained 
hia  release  ftom  Qnomwell  when  his  companions  were  left 
in  confloaiiient,  be  had  either  never  lost  or  bad  comoWteily 
regained  ibo  ooofldaneo  of  bw  bvetbrem  ia  the  dinicli.  ftva 
of  whom,  minietert  of  Edinburgh,  and  tho  leading  nioa  of 
their  piirty.  when  Motik  hegan  bis  march  from  the  North 
of  England  upon  Londoti,  ui  January,  1660,  applied  to  bim 
til  receive  Sharp  as  their  representative,  and  as  u  |»erti>n 
fuUy  kistructed  m  their  views  nml  wishe«.    Amoti-.^  ih« 

Efrsona  by  whom  Sharp  wa*  thus  coniimssiuned  w«rv  Mr. 
obert  Douglas,  Mr.  John  Smith,  and  Mr.  Andrew  Km, 
who  had  all  been  carried  along  with  him  to  SnglMd  in 
captivity  e^ht  or  nine  year*  botoro. 

Tho  eevoo  mootha  that  followed  Aim  the  portJoa  of 
Sharps hialory  •bieh  ia«f  tha noei  imMrlaiiee  to  the  appre- 
eiation  of  his  ebaracter.  He  praeaeoed  to  London,  wiierv 
he  arrived  IMh  February,  set  out  for  Breda  4tbMay.  ir- 
turncil  lo  London  26lh  May,  and  appears  to  lia^a  retuaiD«~(l 
there  till  ubout  the  middle  id'  .Xu^jiisi.  Dunni^  all  this  iitnc 
he  vvuH  111  cUtac  roriiTniinicatiun  with  all  the  It^ding  |>ersor>s 
and  parties  of  the  day;  uiili  Monk  and  ibe  chief  uf  thir 
Kn'.;li.'»h  and  Scottish  nohdiiy  then  in  London;  with  both 
the  Presbyterian  and  the  Episcopalian  mtniaters there *.  tri,Ul 
Charlea  htmaelf  and  the  members  of  hia  eawi;  and  bo  alea 
kept  up  an  activs  oorrospondenco  mtb  Donglaa  and  tho 
ether  auDiitan  in  Beotland  by  wbon  ho  had  been  deputed 
Tho  nunorotM  brttora  which  passed  between  hitn  at>4 
DoiiL'ias  hare  been  preserved;  they  are  now  iU-po<,iitd  m 
the  library  of  tliu  utuver»iiy  uf  Gla^^ow.  and  ,i  k  m  IhA  ab- 
stract of  them  has  been  given  by  Wodr>  in  rlir  ;riir<^xl  >ir- 
tion  lo  his  'Hixtory  of  the  SufTehngs  ut  ttte  (.  ituich  of 
Scotland  from  the  Ktstoration  to  the  Revolution.'  Mt-  1.'^ 
Kirkpatrick  8harpe,  in  a  note  to  Kirktou's  ■  Secret  and  trsw 
History  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  from  the  Rcstoraiion  to 
the  year  1G78,'  observes  that'Wodiow  ia  aoouaedof  graos 
injustice  in  gaibling  Bliarp'e  letteia  to  Douglas;*  but  tbsa 
writer,  whose  partManship  ia  very  decided,  neiihcr  ventunas 
to  warrant  the  truth  of  this  aeeuaation,  nor  piofei<K!9  to  han 

evaiiliiierl  the  orii4 iikiI  letters.    On  iheollier  iimd.  l  Ik  J^trv 
;  Dr.  Burns,  of  Paisley,  the  moilem  editor  ol  \\  u  !ro»  »  His- 
tory, having  compared,  as  he  tells  us.  the  leiierawiib  ihf 
abstract,  asserts,  'without  hesitation,  s^    ^erieral  result 
the  inquiry,  that,  while  the  biatoriaD  does  hv      mean*  co» 
oeal  his  design  of  exposing  Sharp  s  treachery,  he  bad  tt  n 
hie  power  from  these  documents  to  have  held  him  up  to  de- 
testation in  still  blaekor  eoloura.  had  hoqiwtad  all  tbo«a- 
pressione  of  effoetod  devotion— oil  the  solemn  praceatatfont 
of  attachment  to  Presbyter) — all  tl;e  sperinte:!*  nf  m«a 
adulation,  and  all  the  bitter  vituperaiiuu»  agtiurst  bi«  op^m 
iienls.  rtliu  li  these  letii-rs  eontam.*    Dr.  Hums  pn>taJvtT 
Would  not  vush  to  hi-  ronsidi-ri>'l  ?>  le** rpfilous  partisan  lltir 
Mr.  .Sharp;  hut,  besides  ilii-  authoniy  In*  >;alerDent  demr^ 
tfuiu  his  having  actually  S4*en  and  read  the  ongtaal  iottera 
il  appears  to  us  to  Im  probable  in  itself.  Wodiva 
not  a  critically  exact  historian,  had  a  most  ntnutol 
extensive  acquaintance  wiih  the  times  of  which  I 
and  ia  a  vwy  flaraful  eoapiUc  ftoin  tbovaat  atoiw  of 
docunantooii  which  hia  work  ia  almaat  e«laaivaly  fouudc  * 
and*  although  not  a  porsun  of  much  enlargement  ^  f  rr.  i-t. 
heeannot  with  ju^iticc  be  called  cither  a  violent  or  a»  mufat; 
writer.    We  In  lieve  iinn  to  have  been  entirely  incapablr  ef 
any  designed  irarldiiii;  of  ihe»«!  letters  of  Shaip's.    Ht»  a'r- 
siraei  ceriaii.ly  liMves  a  simn^  impression  of  Sharp'*  Jl,-v 
ruugh  dissimulation  and  treachery.   The  opinion  «h>(^ 
Douglas  afterwards  formed  was,  it  seems,  that  h^  hod  t>e«« 
eornipled  and  gained  over  to  tho  Bpiscopaiian  aide  dwsMf; 
hia  viait  to  Breda,  where  ba  waa  probaUy  much  with  Hyrto, 
and  where  Cliarlea  himaair  Itwtad  bim  with  the  mi^s  Ov. 
taring  bvour  and  Ihwiliartty :  and  In  this  view  of  thr  mi'.  ^r 
Wodrow also  appears  to  coincide.  To  us  his  r         t  ij«if»* 
air  of  intrigue  and  dishonesty  from  the  romm.  nn  ns^nt 
hts  mission;  he  may  nut  imvo  made  up  Ins  m  nrl  »  h«>n 
left  home  to  sup]>ort  tlu-  resloiation  of  K]Msru|>arv  in  Sc^:- 
land,  hut  we  helieve  he  set  out  fully  determ:ned  to  tskotl* 
course  as  to  that  matter  which  promised  most  for  hiiowmad- 
vanccment,  and  that  what  he  saw  of  the  curmit  hi ' 
things  weto  running  after  bo  got  to  London  vary  ai 
termincd  bim  aa  to  Ibo  part  bo  should  act  BorMt 
thaw  maa  yaata  auheaquant  to  tha  Restoration.  bi«  ni<rne 
Lotd  tandordahi.  *tooompleto  hi*  disgrace  with  tb«  Lm^. 

got  many  of  his  letters,  whirh  he  had  writ  to  the  I'rt'-U- 
toriane  after  the  time  in  which  the  king  knew  that  b«  «i 
for  EpiBHipMy,  m  wbiob  be  had  ( 
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pnHwt  with  what  imI  h»  vbi  solioiting  thoir  cooMTniw  not 
without  drmdftil  impcMstion*  on  biaw»lf  if  b«  piwv»- 
rtcaiiii);  with  th«i»  ind  l«id  th««»  tefbn  the  king,  w  ti»l 
th»  kiug  lookad  on  him  as  one  of  the  wortt  n(  tnen.' 

Some  of  Sharp's  defenders  huwever  lake  up  other  ground, 
Btnl.  \villioul  tli>|)uiin-.5  ilie  f'irr»-ciiiB»8  of  Wo»lrow'»  abstract 
of  the  kuers,  lioiiy  Iftut  Uicy  atTortl  »ny  evidence  of  his  in- 
sincerity, or  that  wo  have  any  utlier  roasi  ;i  i  v  l  '  aovint^  iliat 
he  was  tinrailhful  to  ihecau^uur  i't&sbyiery  m>  lung  a«  tie 
was  employed  on  ibis  miMion.  When  he  returned  to  Scot- 
land, he  brought  with  him  a  letter  from  the  king,  directed 
'  to  Mr.  Robert  Douglas,  to  be  communicated  to  the  Pres- 
bytei]|f  of  Edinburgh,*  in  which  hi«  oiajMty  daeland  hiaie- 
■alutwn  *  to  protect  nd  proaorvo  tho  gOTornmont  of  the 
church  of  Scotland,  at  it  4$  tetttmi  if  law,  without  viola- 
tion.' Tliis  letter  Sharp's  enemies  wilt  have  to  have  been 
of  his  compoisition  :  iu  m<>'1e  of  expression  was  at  least  in- 
^eniou4.  The  Scottish  parliament,  which  met  1st  January, 
1661.  inii'n-d  an  ulI — Mi^'iicstfl,  according  to  Burnet,  at  tho 
councii-tablo  in  a  drunken  bout — rescinding  or  repealini; 
ull  ai-i<i  paswd  si nco  the  year  1633;  and  thu  at  once  abo- 
lished any  kgnl  otrtabtishment  that  Pr«»bytery  bad  ever  re- 
eeivodi  Hid  nado  *(ho  rhurrh  as  it  is  settled  by  law'  to 
mom  tli»t44  MpiMopnl  ohucch  which  hnd  booa  nvarthrown 
I  n  KM.  Dartiif  hia  l«f«  abMnoo  fton  Bootland.  Sharp  had 
been  elfcted  professor  of  divinity  in  St.  Mary's  college.  S/. 
Andrews;  he  was  also  appointed  his  majesty's  chaplain  for 
.SroiI:ui<l,  with  an  annual  salary  of '20U/.  sterlii^g  ;  and  now, 
hiivmi;  !;oiUe  up  again  to  Ixindon,  on  the  rising  of  parlui- 
iiiem.  iiloii^  wiiii  C;ii-iu-airn,  ihu  cliauccUor,  anil  Rot(u'<.  llip 
{iiesKleiii  of  tho  couiii-il.  he  wait,  iii  a  council  held  at 
Whitehall.  noininntt.(i  nrclibishop  of  St.  Andrews.  He  re- 
turned toScDtiand  with  the  same  two  nobleroen  on  th«  31st 
of  Augttat,  and  left  again  for  England  on  the  18th  of  Oc- 
tober; ud  nbont  the  middle  of  December  he  and  three  of 
hie  brethien  were  eonieetnted  with  ftreat  pomp  tt  Weat- 
minslcr  by  tho  bMhops  of  London  and  Worcester. 

The  history  of  Sharp'*  gov«rnmentof  the  Scottish  church 
oiiniMii  be  Ihtc  iletailed.  He  certainly  did  not  allow  any 
recuitectionii  of  bis  own  very  recent  renouncement  of  Pres- 
byterianisro,  or  of  the  extreme  zeal  he  had  been  wont  to 

Erofess  fur  that  sygtom  ot  ecelesiastica)  governnienl.  to  check 
is  activity  and  ardour  m  the  maintenance  of  the  opposite 
order  ef  things  that  had  been  now  aet  up.  The  party  he 
Ind  deaeiled  ch  arge  bim  with  en  namlontinK  persecution  of 
his  bid  ewoeintea.  of  eU  who  wonid  not  «po«tatiM  lihe  him- 
eelft  ea  well  as  with  the  moot  oveiheerinff  deportment  even 
to  those  of  hi*  uwn  communion  who  were  his  inferiors  in 
station,  am!  wuh  an  uisniiable  ambition;  and  il  cannot  be 
denieil  tliHt  many  well-authenticate*!  facts  lend  strong  couii- 
teuauce  to  these  imputations  He  may  have  eonscientiouftly 
believed  such  a  pohry  to  be  nei  e»sary.  or  to  be  the  wisest  and 
beat ;  but  whatever  were  his  viewn  or  mouves,  it  is  certain 
that  we  find  him  on  all  occasions  the  advocate  for  measures 
of  ligoor  and  eevetity.  end  eonatiuitly  eiainouring  Ibr 
tho  more  tiriot  exeention  of  the  kwi  ngtinet  noneoa* 
fiMrmiale. 

In  1663  he  left  the  declining  iliterMl  of  the  earl  of  Mid* 

(Ilcton,  to  whose  support  ho  bad  been  mainly  inrJebted  for 
hiH  nomination  to  the  primacy,  and  attached  himself  to  his 
<A(\  ndveisary  the  earl  of  Lwideidalei  bwt  tbatr aweaintion 

scarcely  lasted  two  ye«r^. 

In  1664,  on  the  fleatb  of  the  earl  of  Gleneairn,  he  niaJo 
atrong  application  for  the  office  of  lord-chancellor,  but  with- 
oat  success.  In  tbo  beglanuig  of  the  year  1667  be  was 
eommanded  to  oome  no  more  to  the  council-table,  but  to 
remain  within  hia  dioceao;  bnt  this  restraint  was  taken  off 
before  the  end  of  the  year.  On  Saturday,  the  Mb  of  July, 
1 668,  be  was  shot  at  as  ho  was  entering  liis  roaeb  in  the 
>tri*«-i4  nf  E'linbiiriili,  hy  one  James  Miielioll,  a  conventicle 
III  «.-;i<-lier  ;  Imt  the  ball  was  in'erci'iileil  by  the  arm  of  the 
bi-'lii)]'  i>f  Orktu  v,  wlio  was  fMllowm:;  lum  into  Ilie  coach.  I 
The  hi»hnp'6  arm  wan  shattered,  but  nobody  atlem pled  lu 
apprehend  the  assassin,  who  was  discovered  however  five 
yoara  afterwards  and  executed  in  January-,  1678,  after  a 
swrfeaof  proceedings  which,  at  least  according  to  one  ver- 
oion  ef  tM  alory*  ate  little  ereditable  to  Sharps  magna- 
nlmity.  At  last,  on  Saturday,  the  3rd  of  Mey,  1679,  tha 
archbishop,  while  travelling  with  his  eldest  daughter  from 
Konnoway,  where  he  had  passed  the  night,  to  St.  Andrews, 
was  attacked  In  a  hand  of  nine  enlhusiaets  on  N(agus  Mnir. 
witbin  three  mdes  ot  that  city,  draj^ed  from  his  coaclw  and 
dAOi^Mand  on  the  apat  mih  cUciibiiuhmm  «f  Ihn  aieai 


furious  and  pitileaa  haibarity.  Various  narratives  of  tUa 
murder  base  been  eolleetad  vf  Wodraw,  and  one  haa  bean 
added  by  Dr.  Burai.  in  hia  iaieadilloa  of  that  hialorian'a 
work  (4  ToU.  Svol,  Glaigow,  I8S9);  bet  the  most  detailed 
and  in  all  respeets  Temarkable  account  of  the  affair  is  that 
drawn  up  hy  James  Russell,  one  of  the  actors  in  it,  which 
has  been  fur  tlie  first  time  ("i  inied  by  .Mr.  Sliarpe  attlieend 
of  his  edition  of  Kit  l.ii  i  -  llirtory.  Tlie  same  volmiie  also 
contains  a  letter  fram  Sir  William  Sharp,  the  archbishop's 
son,  givsnt;  an  account  of  hia  Ihlhai'a  mvidar,  dated  6c.  An* 
drews,  the  10th  of  May. 

Wodrow  and  Bomat,  in  particular,  are  very  full  of  noClcea 
of  Sharp ;  and  a  aaparala  life  of  him  »aa  lately  ^bUabad 
by  the  Iwt.  J.  P.  Lewaon ;  but  the  ampleat  matamla  Ibr  hii 
history  still  remain  in  manuscript.  Hesiden  the  Life  pub- 
lished tu  lliu  beginning  of  the  laitt  century,  ilieie  is  anoiht-r 
old  memoir  of  an  opposite  strain.  ^vhIcll  )iu»  also  Iteeii 
printed;  and  Mr  Bharpe  qitctes  a  MS.  bioRrapbicaUibel, 
entitled  '  A  t,'haracter  of  the  Monster  of  Inhumanitie, 
who  IS  the  Ureat  Reproach  of  Maakyud.  kc.  Avhich  i»  in 
the  Advocates'  Library,  and  is  perhaps  the  Life  of  tho  arrh- 
bishop '  until  his  arriving  at  tbe  top  of  his  ambition,'  which 
WodfOV  lays  he  had  read, '  written  by  one  of  the  afler^ttl^ 
ferara.  n  worthy  {pmtlaman.'  Spaehnana  of  the  aqrie  in 
whieb  hia  eonrae  waawont  to  be  aaelebad  even  by  sober  and 
serious  Presbyterian  writers  may  be  seen  in  Kiricton.  i.  fll- 
84,  and  in  Wodrow.  i.  236  (Glasg.  edit.).  In  the  inidsi  uf 
some  Strang;.'  stones,  Kirkton  says,  ■  He  was  a  man  of  parts 
and  a  scliolar,  as  he  showed  himself  when  a  regent  in  St. 
Andrews,  bnt  a  scltolar  rather  cautious  than  able;  rurelv 
would  bo  ever  engage  in  a  di»Dut«,  iest  he  might  fall  under 
disadvantage,  and  never  woula  he  be  the  opponent,  which 
he  knew  was  the  most  difficult  part  His  great  gift  waa  hia 
prudence,  dissimulation,  and  industrv.'  Wodrow  spaaka  of 
a  iHTopoaal  he  made  te  Ctomaralli  *  nniah  made  tha  vanrper 
very  pnbltely  aamrt  him  to  be  an  atheiitf  and  Kirkton 
af!irTiis  that  he  was  taken  to  hfl  no  better  than  a '  flat 
atheist'  by  all  that  knew  him.  On  tho  oiher  liand,  it  is 
asserted  that  his  moral  demi niiMur  was  alwa\s  at  least 
decent  and  regular;  that  he  wag  a  patron  of  learning,  and 
that  his  sei-ret  pecuniary  ch«niy  even  extended  to  the  de- 
posed Presbyterian  clergy  and  the  other  poor  of  that  per- 
suasion. 

By  his  wife  Helen  Monoi-ief,daaghtar  of  the  laird  of  Ran* 
derston.  Archbishop  Sharp  left  a  aoo.  Sir  William  Sharp, 
and  two  dati^Maia»  both  of  wham  weio  maiiiad.  the  youngaat, 
Margaret,  to  William,  aloveiith  Lord  Sdmnn,  the  aneeater 

of  the  present  lord.  Hi»  portrait,  from  a  painting  by  Leiy, 
IS  engraved  in  Sharpe'<i;  Kirkton,  and  also  in  liie  last  edition 
of  Wodrow.  Ti  l  -  1  :  where  he  was  murdered  on  Magus 
Nfnir  is  still  mamed  by  a  stone  erecteil  to  the  memory  of 
Andrew  Guillan,  one  of  the  only  two  of  the  party  who  were 
brought  (o  justice,  whose  body  was  there  hung  in  chains; 
it  is  now  an  open  apace  in  the  midst  of  a  fir  plantation,  the 
course  of  the  anliant  high  road  having  been  cuauged.  Thava 
is  a  aBagniflaanl  marble  monament  erected  to  the  ardl- 
hiahap  I9  hiaaan  orar  the  plaaa  where  hia  lemaina  aww  In* 
•orraa  in  the  pariah-dioTch  of  8t.  Andrawa.  exhIUtiiig,  be> 
sides  a  representation  of  the  murder,  a  long  and  highly 
laudatory  inscription,  a  copy  of  which,  with  a  short  account 
of  the  archbishop,  may  be  found  in  ilie  *  Reliquin>  Divi 
Andrew' of  Mr.  Georije  Martmc,  who  is  snpposed  to  havo 
been  his  secretary  (4to.,  St.  Andrews,  1  797). 

SHARP,  JOHN,  archbiiihop  of  York,  was  born  at 
Bradford*  IStb  February,  1644;  his  father,  Mr.  Tliomaa 
Sharp,  waa  engaged  in  trade  there,  but  is  said  to  have  been 
deseended  from  the  Sharps  of  Little  Norton,  a  Ihmily  of 
great  antiouity  in  Bradftra  Dale.  In  166U  he  was  admit- 
ted of  Chrisfa  Oollage.  Cambridge ;  in  July.  1667,  he  was 
ordained  deacon  and  priest;  and  in  Octi.berof  the  same  year 
he  became  domestic  chaplain  to  8n  Henea>;c  Fhk  h  (then 
attorney-general,  afterwards  chancellor),  and  tutor  to  hix 
sons.  Having  taken  his  mnsier's  det<iee  at  Oxford  m  1609. 
he  was  in  1672,  on  the  recomraenilaiion  (jf  Kiiich,  nomi- 
nated by  the  crown  to  the  archdeaconry  of  Berkshire.  When 
Finch  was  appointed  Ihe  same  ycarloMhkeeper.  he  devolved 
the  ex««iwof  hia  ehurch  patronage  upon  Sbarpi 'whoio 
eonaHenae.'  aaya  Nalioii,  in  hia  £(/!r  i/iV.  BM,  'he 
charged  with  an  taaparttal  aerultny  in  this  metier;  adding 
withal,  that  he  would  prelbr  none  but  those  who  eame  re- 
commonded  from  him  :  and  that  if  lie  led  him  « l  ou;,'.  ilic 
blamo  should  fall  upon  his  owQ  sout.'  In  i6?6  Sliarp  wss 
inatallad  a  prabandair  of  N«rwialii  and  in  \W  b«  naa  in- 
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5  ui  1  (1  lo  the  rectory  af  St.  Giles  in  tbo  Field*,  London,  on 
ho  ceaiicd  to  rmide  iritli  his  (valron  the  chtiiicuUor, 
utid  took  a  house  for  himself.  In  \f>''J  ho  ruiiuninuL'd 
D.D.  at  Cambridge,  and  that  year  sUim  he  arcepted  the 
leciuroship  at  St.  Lawrence,  Jewr}-,  which  he  held  till  1683. 
In  1 GB I  he  was  mado  dera  of  Nonrieb.  M  »p|ioinlBient  for 
which  he  was  again  indabted  to  tin  iolorwt  of  Hit  tteady 
frand  tbo  ehanmilor. 

Hairing  boon  ebaptun  toCharlMllMbo  wure-tppointed 
to  the  same  office  on  the  accession  of  James  11..  but  gave 
great  offence  and  involved  himself  in  some  trouble  by  a 
sermon  which  he  soon  after  preached  m  lus  own  church 
as^ainst  popery.  Sharp  seems  to  have  h:»<i  no  intention  of 
provoking  llie  roysl  tlisplea'-ure ;  liis  sermon  was  preached 
in  reply  lo  h  written  argument  in  support  of  the  right  of  ihe 
Church  of  Rome  to  the  style  and  title  of  the  only  visible 
catholic  church,  which  had  bwD  put  into  bis  hands  as  he 
was  descending  from  ibe  pulpit  on  Uio  praeeding  Sunday ; 
and  be  showed  every  dupoaUion  lo  mako  up  for  anjr  olbnce 
ha  might  have  given.  On  Ibo  I4tb  of  June,  1686.  James 
addressed  a  letter  to  Corapton,  bishop  of  London,  in  which 
he  observed,  that  notwitastanding  the  late  royal  letter  to 
the  two  arcbbtshops,  and  the  directions  concerning;  preach- 
er* issued  on  the  15th  of  March.  ifihS.  \et  Sharp  Irad  in 
home  of  the  sermons  he  had  since  preuched  '  presumed  to 
make  unbecoming; reflections,  and  to  utter  such  e.\pre»sions 
as  were  not  fit  or  proper  for  him  ;'  '  endmvouring  thereby,' 
oonlioaed  bk  nti^|Mty,  *  to  beget  in  the  minds  of  his  hearers 
•n  ovil  ojpinioA  w  v»  and  our  governmont.  by  insinuating 
ftura  andiaalwialw,  to  diipoio  tbam  to  diaooniont,  and  to 
lead  them  into  diwbadionea  and  febellion.'  Ami  tbs  bishop 
was  commanded  immediately  lo  suspend  Sharp  f  om  fur- 
ther preaching  within  the  diocese  of  London,  iiiihl  lie  sbculd 
have  given  salihfactioii  to  1ms  majesty,  and  In*  majesty's 
further  pleasure  .should  be  known.  Complou  replied,  that 
he  should  alwnys  couni  ii  hi>  doty  to  obey  the  king  in  what- 
ever he  could  perform  with  a  safe  conscience ;  but  (hat  in 
thii  ease  he  humbly  conceived  he  was  obliged  to  proceed  ac- 
cording  to  law,  «nd  therefore  it  was  iropiHsible  fur  him  to 
oooiply.  His  hwdsbip  ho«ef er  advised'  Sharp  to  abstain  in 
tbo  meantiiM  htm  pieaalting;  and  on  the  SOth  of  June 
Sharp  bimself  proeeeded  to  Windsor  with  a  petition  to  the 
king,  in  which  he  assured  his  majesty,  :1  >•  so  far  had  he 
always  been  from  venting  in  the  pulpit  iuiyilun;^  tending  to 
schism  or  faolion,  or  any  way  lo  the  disturbance  of  his  ma- 
justy's  government,  that  he  had  uikjii  nil  occisions  in  his 
sermoni,  to  the  utmost  of  his  p:i\ver,  set  himself  n;;aiiist  uU 
sorts  of  doctrines  and  principles  that  looked  that  way. 
'  But,'  the  petition  went  on,  '  if  in  any  sermon  of  his  any 
words  or  expresaionn  have  unwarily  slipped  from  him,  that 
hafo  haan  capable  of  &uch  oonstruetioos  as  to  give  your 
mmatr  eame  of  olEmoe,  as  ha  solemnly  ptofessas  bo  had 
no  ill  uitontian  in  those  words  or  expressions,  so  he  Is  wry 
sorry  for  them,  and  renoUcs  for  the  future  lo  be  so  careful 
In  Uic  discharge  of  his  dut\',  that  your  maje>ty  »hali  have 
reason  to  believe  him  to  be  your  most  faithful  subject. 
And  therefore  he  earnestly  prayeth  that  your  majesty,  out 
of  your  royal  grace  and  clemency,  woultl  bo  plea-sed  lo  lay 
aside  the  dwpleasure  you  have  conceived  against  your 
humble  petitioner,  and  restore  bin  to  that  favour  which  the 
reel  of  the  clergy  enjoy  under  your  majesty's  gracious  (p>* 
vernmont.'  James  would  not  even  hear  this  petition  read  ; 
Upon  whieb  Sharp  left  town  and  wont  down  to  Norwieb, 
where  he  amused  his  leisure  in  flolleeling  old  British, 
Saxon,  and  English  coins,  till  at  length,  in  tlie  bcuinning 
of  January.  1687,  a  letter  from  Sunderhini!  informed  him 
that  he  might  return  lo  Ins  function.  Keniiet,  in  his  '  Com- 
plete History,'  says  th:it  lie  was  iiidebled  for  his  recal  to  tht: 
intercession  of  IVpys  (the  author  of  the  '  Diary'),  who  was 
applied  to  'as  a  guvHi-iiaturcd  man,  with  wife  and  children,' 
and  who  •  went  freely  to  the  Ung*  and  proTBtled  with  his 
majesty'  to  remit  bis  displeasure. 

Ill  August,  1688,  Sharp  drew  up  the  reasons  on  which 
the  other  anbdeaeona  and  bimaalf  declined  to  appear  before 
tbo  eedeshfeitical  eommtsatoners  to  answer  for  not  obeying 
tbo  king's  orders  in  rei;ard  to  the  leadiii^^of  llu'  declaraiion 
for  liberty  of  conscience.  On  tlio  'jrth  of  JanuRrv.  liis:>. 
ho  preacheil  before  the  Prn  ce  of  Oiangc,  and  on  the  ."^(i I  h 
before  the  Convention  :  on  both  dccasions  praying  (or  King 
James,  although  on  the  -.'Mh  tlie  Cointuons  had  vo;eil  that 
the  kin;;  had  abdicated  and  that  the  throne  was  vacant.  It 
wa«  not  Mil  after  a  long  debate  that  tbo  House  agreed  to 
thank  him  foi  his  setOMm*  and  lo  Nquest  that  ho  would 


f  r i  it  1:  ,  anil  lie  thought  it  best  to  decline  complying  with 
liial  injuesl.  After  the  set! letu I -fit  of  the  new  jjia  ei  nnier.l. 
Sliarp  was,  in  SeptemLicr,  \r,y',i.  piotnoted  to  tlie  <;t..irier\  of 
Canterbury.on  the  removal  of  Tiitot»on  to  that  of  St.  I'ltur^. 
He  was  pressed  to  accept  the  place  of  one  of  the  dcptnol 
bishops ;  but  this  his  feelings  would  not  allow  him  to  do^ 
and  he  ran  some  risk  of  losing  the  favour  of  King  Williaai, 
till  his  friend  TiUotsoo  put  it  mto  bis  bead  to  offer  l»  aco^ 
dm  aichbisboprie  of  York,  on  the  psttext  that  such  oa 
rangement  would  place  him  in  bis  native  district,  as  suoa 
as  it  should  become  vacant  by  the  death  of  Laraplugh,  wIm 
w  ii>,  then  very  ill.  He  died,  in  f.ict,  w  ithin  ;i  lortui^ht  if.f 
aucl  Sharp  was  consecrated  archl  isliop  on  tlic  jtli  .ii'  .1 
\''<'M.  Sharp  acfjuiictl  a  very  high  character  in  ini.jif  ijt 
oihce,  which  ho  retained  till  hii  death, at  Uath.  *ju  (iiv  ;,'ji<i  of 
February,  1714.  He  enjoyed  coniiiderable  inlluenccai  court 
during  tbo  rei^n  of  Anne,  and,  amont;  other  thmgi,  le  Sftid 
tohavehnd  attharc  ui  preventing  the  e!e\ationof  Bwdttofbe 
E  p  iscopal  bench.  A»  a  pieacher  he  bad  »  clear,  easy,  eosmt 
style ;  and  bis  senDoos^  whieh  make  eeven  octavo  volume^ 
only  one  of  which  however  appeared  during  his  lifettoe, 
have  been  repeatedly  printed.  The  last  edition  wa«  pub* 
lished  at  Oxford  in  lh4(i,  Mr.  SiKater  Ons'i  w.  in  a  «uic 
to  Burnet's  '  Hislory  of  his  Ow  n  Time^.'says  uf  .Vrchbtkhuf' 
Sharp,  ■  Hi'  was  a  great  le.uler  of  S  liakspeaie  Doctar  Maii- 
gey,  who  had  married  ins  daughter,  luUi  tuu  thai  bo  u»cd  i>i 
recommend  to  young  divines  the  reading  of  the  Scripture* 
and  Shakspeare.  And  Doctor  Lisle,  bisliop  of  Nurwidi, 
who  bad  been  chaplain  at  Lambeth  lo  Archbishop  \Vailc. 
told  me  that  it  was  often  related  there,  that  Shar|i  slMwld 
my  that  the  Bible  and  Shahspearo  made  him  airhbiabop  of 
York."  The  '  Life  of  Archbishop  Sharp."  by  bis  sou.  Dr. 
lliomas  Sharp,  archdeacon  of  Northumbctbnd,  which  bad 
boon  ill  tlie  hatiils  of  the  compilers  of  the  '  Biograpliia  Bn 
tannica,'  wii»  uublisiuil  at  London  iu  i  vols.  8vo.  in  \  hi<>. 

SHARP,  ABRAH.XM.  an  iiigenions  lIu•Lllani^l  .u.  I  » 
laborious  calculator,  wii.s  born  at  Little  ilor:o)i,  neiir  Brad- 
ford in  Yorkshire,  in  the  year  1051.  After  bavmg  retswvcd 
I  lie  best  education  which  a  country  school  afforded,  lie  wia 
placed  as  an  apprenlico  with  a  merchant  or  tradeeman  at 
Manchester;  but  feeling  Uttio  incUoatioo  foe  comawtve, 
and  being  strongly  dispi»ed  to  scientiAe  porsoils,  he  prs- 
VBiled  on  his  inasier  to  c  uicel  his  indenture*  before  the  toru 
of  his  serv  ice  was  exjiired.  He  thou  established  htUiscU^: 
Liverpool,  and  there,  while  in  order  to  ubiiiiii  ibe  mrar.t  of 
subiiisteiico  he  kejit  a  scliool  for  ihe  i^^Inu•lI.l^.  of  persons  ;3 
humble  life,  he  applied  himself  to  the  i-iudy  of  niatbemaiiCN 
particularly  of  lulronoray.  and  to  the  formation  of  iu*t:w- 
mcnts  for  purposes  connected  with  the  sciences.  It  u  pr»- 
bablo  that  the  school  was  aoon  given  up,  for  RMMd«« 
tho  celebrated  optician,  who  was  hts  grsno-nophow,  rdsJes 
that  in  bis  youth  ho  held  tho  pest  of  an  excL^craantOad  that 
he  ouitted  that  employment  on  obtaining  poaseseiait  ef  a 
small  y-atrinionial  estate. 

Buuig  thus  enabled  to  consult  his  own  la-^te  in  tin.- cbo:<x 
of  an  occupation,  Sharp  came  to  l^iiidjn.  where  he  tt 
first  hired  himself  a?  a  book-koeper  lo  a  niercliant :  bul 
having  procured  an  intioduclion  to  Flamstead.  tliu 
tronomer  engaged  him,  in  August,  ]CHii,  in  mounting  i'^ 
instruments  which  had  been  provided  for  tho  R<^al  O.^ 
servatory  at  Greenwich.    He  afterwards  constmoiied  oad 
graduated  for  the  observatory  a  mural  sector  vhoeo  ndiu* 
waasixfoet  seven  inehes  and  a  half,  and  whoee  arc 
tained  140  degrees:  the  degrees  were  subdivided  by  mo.-* 
of  diagonal  liiies,  nccordini;  to  the  methi  d  iu  l^c  at  lb*: 
lime,  ami  by  a  iniciouieler  screw;    and  FLiiii-friid  »Jai«-K, 
in   the  prole^ouuiia   lo  his  ■Hl^t:lrla  t'il>-.tiv,'  liiat  lh<: 
Zenith  puint  vi&a  determined  by  obii«rv<iig  tUo  tctuih 
lances  of  stars  with  the  insirutuent  indirect  and  >ii  !v\*r--.-i 


positions:  in  order  to  accoropli.sh  the  revur>ion, it  wm 
capable  of  being  placed  alternately  on  the  eeAtcm 
on  the  western  side  of  the  walL  Sharp  also  mi  Modi  bw 
friend  tn  observing  the  righl*ascensioos  and  iltrtilinaliims  d 
the  sun,  moon,  and  planets,  and  in  forming  the  femsHi 
catalogue  (the  British)  of  >2884  fixed  stars. 

Firidint;  that  fiequent  exposure  to  the  ■  ol  1  w'.r  bv  nii^t 
mjiiied  hi5  lu-allh,  he  loijjuod  hi*  |)05t  at  the  R<.-t^  CC- 
>ervatinv.  and  letired  i.>  hi?  iiai.M'  to  vr,  wliere,  ou  hi* 
covery.  ho  lilted  up  au  ub»eivalory  for  himself,  for  ■nhiri, 
with  hi»  own  hands,  he  formed  the  lenses  of  the  lelcvCHfA 
and  graduated  ihe  arcs  of  the  in»truments  fur  mrsAuncf 
angles.  SItarp  is  considered  by  Smcaton  as  the  fin*  ' 
brought  handf  taduatioa  far  on  tho  vajr  to 
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lb«  art  vu  rabM^Miilly  imDroved  by  Smeaton  nnd  Bird,  but 
it  bia  aiiiM  bMD  aapetKdad  by  the  um  of  diriding^ngineit 
the  tiUNintion  of  wbich  is  das  m  RaDudan. 

It  ilk  however  as  an  accurate  calculator  thai  Shaqi  is 

Earticularlychstinguisbe'l:  after  bis  retirement  to  Horlon, 
0  continued  to  assist  Flamstead  in  hiK  Ubours.  aiul  lie- 
computed  for  him  roost  of  the  tables  in  Uie  seconrl  volimic 
of  llie  ■  llisloi  ia  C'njle>li-s:'  liewjs  also  I'mviloycd  frequently 
in  making  inutrate  calculations  for  &ir  Jonas  Moure,  Dr. 
Halloy,  and  other  mathematicians.  ]n  1717  ho  )iubli«hed 
a  trwtitOi  ia  4lo.,  entitled  '  GtM>metry  Improved,'  wbieh 
coittabn  M  extensive  and  accurate  (able  of  circular  sogmenta, 
vith  an  aeoouniof  its  um  in  tbo  solution  of  probloms;  abo 
a  table  of  the  logarUhms  of  ntnifaen  from  I  to )  00,  and  «f 
the  prime  tiumbors  to  tlOO  (all  computed  lo  the  extent  of 
sixty-one  decimal  pbc«s),  toother  with  subsidiary  tables  to 
b.'  usoil  111  furniitiLi  fiuin  ihera  llic-  lugarilhras  of  o:licr  num- 
Ihhix,  Tilt'  prijccss  of  comi'Utiug  lagaiilhuis  uas  then  far 
more  laborious  than  it  would  bo  now,  the  fonnuiro  by  wh-.oli 
the  operations  may  be  i^reatly  facilitated  not  having  been 
discovered ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  those  forraulie 
were  not  known  till  after  the  labour  which  they  would  have 
spared  had  been  undergone.  Their  utility  iur  (be  purpoacs 
of  eoai|iatatioD  consists  tiiarefnre  chiefly  ia  ihoir  hotng  the 
tnoaas  by  whieh  the  mmibcr^  givon  in  tho  sarKost  taUos 
nay  easily  be  verified. 

Mr.  Sharp  calculated,  besides,  a  table  of  natural  and  lo- 
garithmic sines,  tangentt,  and  sc(  ants  to  every  second  in  the 
first  minute  f>f  a  dc'jree ;  and  he  dctcnnintHl  to  seventy-four 
places  of  decimals  ilia  length  of  the  cirruiiifo:enie  of  a 
circle  by  means  of  the  series  expressing;  liiat  of  an  arc  in 
terms  of  its  tangent,  which  bad  been  discovered  by  James 
GrBipjcy  in  1671.  llie  series,  when  the  arc  —  36^  git-es 
CiiAer  Ming  mtdtiplicd  by  6)  for  the  length  of  the  balf-cir- 
CUmtawiee^  when  the  scmidiameter  i^  equal  to  unit/, 

n:i<l  in  this  state  it  was  employed  by  Mr.  Sharp,  who  uiider- 
weiil  tiie  immense  lalyiur  of  rk)iQpating  tlio  values,  nnd 
taking  (he  snm  of  loO  of  the  terms  within  the  bnirei*, 
besides  that  of  extracting  the  square  root  of  3  to  76  decimal 
plncc«i. 

Tta«  health  of  this  inganiens  bma  had  alwars  boon  deli- 
cate ;  and  afkar  ho  qnittad  London,  lia  lived  in  a  very 

retired  manner,  reeeiriRg  only  the  oceasioonl  visits  of  two 

fi'tcnds  from  Bradford  ;  even  nis  senrant  had  seldom  access 

to  hiin.  and  lb"  lourl  for  Ills  meals  was  ]ilaccd,  tliroviK'i  » 
hol.^  i!i  the  wall,  m  a  cloM  t  adjoining  his  uludy.  It  u  stated 
idat  i>ricii  (kirinK  a  whole  flay,  when  dix-jdy  eii^afjci!  in  c;iK 
rulaiK>its.  he  took  no  refreshment :  \et  lie  found  time  to 
keep  up  an  extensive  corrcspondemc  uiili  the  great  malhc- 
matioisns  of  that  i^<e,  and  he  n^i;  ubi  ly  a(tended  (be  services 
of  religion  at  a  chapel  fur  di><ciiter:s  in  the  town.  Ho  was 
never  nMUTied»  and  be  died,  July  18,  l74-i,  at  the  age  of 
ninety-one  years. 

SHARP.  GRANVILLE.  «aa  the  son  of  Dr.  Thottiafl 
^Iisro.  who  held  a  prebend  tti  Durhatn  cathednt  and  iras 
;i  1  rinU.ncon  of  NortmimUerian  1,  Dr.  Tliomas  Sharp  was 
lilt.'  author  of  several  work  .,  |)iid>>lo^ical,  antiquarian,  and 
rvlif^iou*.  wliirli  \n!re  coUeeied  and  ]iubU:ihed  in  6  vols..  8vo. 
Ivjndon,  l<'(j.i.     He  was  liotii  about  IP>9.1,  nnd  died  in 

Ciranville  Sharp  was  born  in  1734.  He  was  educated  for 
tlic  bur,  but  ho  never  practised,  and  iiuiltcd  the  study  of 
the  law  for  a  situation  in  tbe  onlnanoe-oiBee^  which  bowevor 
iu»  tesigned  en  the  bieahingontef  the  AnMtioaa  war,  being 
upposod  to  those  principles  and  measures  of  the  Britiitb 
uo\'iTnment  which  led  to  that  war.  He  than  took  ebsra- 
l.ori  in  (he  Temple,  with  tlie  inlenlioD  ef  puiMiiag  his 
St  udieH  as  a  private  gentleman. 

CJriiiville  Shjip.  ihoii^^h  a  man  of  considerable  liloiary 
ac(|uireiuent4.  and  the  anli..r  >.t' several  wur.>.s  in  plalolus^y, 
l%yt,  theology,  and  polila'>,  ii  ciuelly  kno\ui  for  ilie  buld- 
nees,  the  abliiiy.  and  ilicc(rect  with  which,  ho  stood  forward 
an  the  opponent  of  nei;ro  slavery.  In  he  pubU»hed 
•  A  ^  " 
eitcy  _ 

the  Opinions  given  in  1729  by  the  then  Allomey  and  Soli- 
citor General.'  London,  8vo..  with  an  appendix,  1772.  His 
.-'iivliii-t  liovvi  ver  in  a  caso  of  individual  oppression  first 
brougiit  bun  coii<t|>.ciiously  beforo  tbo  public.  A  negro  of 
tim  name  uf  SouuMset  hid  bMB  biwight  to  LMMlim,  and 
V.  C  No.  1339. 
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falling  ill,  was  turned  out  ef  doors  by  bis  master.  Sharp 
found  him  in  the  street  in  nMate  ef  the  utmost  destitution, 
and  took  him  to  St.  B(mbolonew*s  Hospital,  whete  he  was 

restored  to  health,  and  Sharp  then  procured  him  a  situation 
a»  a  servant.  About  two  years  nllerwards  Sonstisei  was 
nrrested  by  hi';  old  master,  and  iui);ii>  jned  in  thcl'ouhn 
tiirapifr  as  a  runaway  slave.  Homersei  applied  lo  bis  for- 
mer friend  Sharp,  who  brought  the  raio  be'oie  the  lord 
mayor,  liy  whom  it  was  decided  that  Somcr^i  i  >iu)uld  he 
»et  at  liberty.  The  master  howeear,  in  defiance  of  this  deci- 
sion, seized  Somerset  in  tho  prcionoe  of  the  lord  mayor  and 
of  Sharp,  and  insisted  upon  his  right  to  bis  slave.  Sharp 
then  hranght  an  aoiion  against  the  master  Ar  sssault ;  the 
case  wan  tried,  and  was  Anally  relbrred  as  a  question  of 
law  to  tho  twelve  judges;  it  was  argued  at  threo  Kil- 
lings, ill  January-,  in  February,  and  in  May,  17  72.  and  l»y 
an  unanunou'j  doeision  the  hiw  <if  Eii<^hin(l  «as  dn  hiii  d  lo 
bo  thai  as  soon  as  a  bbve  sets  foot  on  Englibh  territory  he 
becomes  free. 

•  Pl3!(>«  rnntrni  >iTi'Stt<i'  In  F'>i$Iiio<I :  If  tlirlr  longs 
10'(  •  IM-  [>  ir  iiir.  ill  \l  niuuit'i  t  lIlPV  UTt  txT*. 
Tttty  luwb  uKix  ouuutt},  tixi  tl.rir  Asuert  Ulu' 

Sharp  coutioued  to  exert  himself  in  behalf  ef  the  negtees. 
He  wrote  ftmr  pampUeM  against  alavcnp  in  1776.  At 
length  t>be  Asaoetation  9»t  the  Abolition  of  Negro  Slavery 

was  fornie  l,  tlie  first  niettlint^  ofMliich  was  held  in  London, 
on  lUc  iJnd  of  May.  17»7,  when  Giauvdie  SI;aL|)  w.ts 
appointed  chairman  of  (he  twelve  persons  of  whom  n  eon- 
sistwl,  most  of  whom  were  London  merchatus,  aiid  ull  Ltil 
two  were  quakers.  In  this  great  cause  Shuip  continued  to 
labour,  as  well  as  in  others  fiivourabla  to  )H>pular  rights  and 
political  (Irecdom.  He  was  opposed  to  the  impressment  of 
seamen,  and  a  citizen  of  London  having  been  seized  and 
carried  le  the  Nore^  Sharp  had  him  brought  back  by  a  writ 
of  hahsaaoorpus  from  the  Court  ef  Kin^sBeneh.  and  he 
was  set  St  liberty.  He  sent  ent  a  number  of  negroes  whom 
he  found  in  the  streets  of  I»ndon  (o  Sierra  L<.'one  at  his 
own  expense,  and  al-;o  drew  up  a  'Skelcli  of  'leniporary 
Reirolutions  for  the  inleiideil  Settlement  on  the  Gram 
Coast  of  Africt).  near  Sierra  Leone,"  and  tiius  may  bo  said 
to  havj  been  the  I'oundcr  of  the  setllenR-nt  tiicie.  Ho 
was  an  advocate  of  parliameniary  rcfuriri,  bav  ia^,  as  early 
as  1*78,  published  *  A  Declaration  of  the  Peoples  Natural 
Righu  to  a  Share  in  the  Legislatura.  which  is  the  funda- 
mental Principle  of  the  Britidi  Ceostitotion  of  State ;  also 
a  Declaration  of  Deftofle  of  the  ssme  Dootrine,  when 
applied  particularly  to  the  People  of  Ireland,'  London,  Svo. 

.11 J  Sliarp  continued  lo  pas*  b;--  time  in  those  and 
Mmnar  benevoluiU  lubttuia  till  July,  when  he  died  at 

the  atfo  of  79. 

Sharp's  writings  were  numcroua.  an<i  had  many  readers 
at  llie  time  when  they  appeared,  but  as  most  of  iheiu  ate 
pampiitets.  and  acre  wi  itleii  for  tciiipirary  purposes,  ibcy 
are  i\ol  much  referred  to  now.  Amoni{  them  houorerara 
iMimo  laborious  and  useful  investigstious  into  the  gieet 
principles  of  the  English  constitution,  porticutsrly  bis 

*  AeeoiMit  ef  the  Aneieat  Divisions  ef  the  English  Nation 
into  Hundreds  and  Tiihings.*  London.  17B-I,  8v.i.,  and  his 

•  Account  of  the  Engli»h  Politv  of  Congregational  Couii>i, 
more  particularly  of  ihe  grreal  Annual  Court  of  the  Peo|<le, 
called  Frank  Pled^'e,'  I^in  lon,  s<\o.  lie  «as  a  zeal- 
ous member  of  the  ^^Iabll-lle<l  ciuireh.  and  hud  a  great 
di^hke  to  tlie  Uotnan  C'a:iu  iie  religion,  but  Waa  liberal  to 
Protestant  Dissenters  of  all  classes. 

{Meinoiri  nf  Granville  S/iarp,  lixq.,  comjMsed  from  hit 
own  MamttawUmd  other  authentic  DtxumeuU,  Ihiftt  4tu.> 

SHABPt  WlLUAM,  an  cmiiiunt  engraver  in  the  line 
mannmvvMkom  on  the  SSthef  January.  1749.  in  Bayden 
Yard  in  the  Minories,  where  bis  ftther  carried  on  the  busi- 
ness of  a  ?un-iiia'<i  r.  He  was  early  .ipprenticcd  to  an  en- 
graver of  plates,  dLnir-plales,  ami  uihe.'  such  artielcs  being 
what  IS  termed  a  bri);lit  eni^raver.  At  the  e\pirat:on  of  his 
indentures,  Shar(>  married  a  Fi  encii  »  oinan.aud  eommiMtced 
bui-ine.ss  in  the  s>ame  line  m  Harthohmicw  Jjiie  ;  but  he 
soon  exercised  his  talent  in  tlie  higher  blanches  of  ihe  art. 
His  earliest  effort  was  an  engraving  of  (he  old  lion  Hector 
in  the  Tower  of  I..ondon,  from  an  original  drawing  by  him- 
aelt  In  1782  he  sold  his  shop,  ana  removed  toaiim-ata 
houso  in  VattithaU*  where  he  bena  t«  engrave  from  pietuies 
by  the  old  masters ;  and  toon  aner  he  was  engaged,  in  con- 
junction witli  .^tl^;u»,  Heath,  andCoUyer.  in  decorating  (ho 
'  Novelist's  Magazine'  with  (.lutes  after  the  designs  of  Slu- 
thoriL  Here  be  also  eenpleled  the  Landing  of  Charles  1I« 
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after  WMt,  ft  work  which  Woonett  hail  i  fi  ui  rnished:  nnd 
he  ennrared  some  plates  for  Cook*  Wiyano^-.'  atui  a 
beautiful  oval  work,  after  Beiiii;^ll.  of  the  Childien  in  the 
Wood.  The  proflts  nf  his  professional  eiuploymcat  and  a 
Icga^OlMblM  8har|>  to  take  a  larger  house,  and  Iw  accord- 
ingly MDOTed  to  Charles  Street,  MiddloMX  Uotpital.  In 
1814,  witen  enjoying  bi«  highest  reputsMoo.  Iw «M  eloeted 
n  mcmbiT  nf  the'  Imperial  AcodenT  of  Vimoa,aiMl  of  the 
Rjyal  Academy  of  Munich.  Sir  Joslnia  Roynold*  ottered 
to  propose  him  as  an  associntt*  of  the  Royal  Academy  of 
London:  but  Sharp,  coinciding  in  opinion  with  Woollctt, 
Hall,  and  other  t-nj^ravfrs,  ihnt  ih«  art  wa«  sligliteJ  hy  the 
rule  which  precludes  the  election  of  its  professors  to  tlic  rank 
of  academician,  declined  the  preferred  ooroplimrnt.  From 
London  bo  wont  to  rotido  U  Acton,  and  finally  at  Chiswick, 
irtMfO  be  difld  of  droplf  in  the  chest,  on  the  2Sth  July. 
18t4,  AoMN^t  tho  many  works  of  tbio  Mninont  •ofiavor 
Doybe  onumcratod  tlw  Doolan  Diipoting  on  Ibo  Imaiacu- 
lateness  of  the  Virgin,  and  the  Ecce  Homo  aftor  Ouido; 
St.  Cecilia,  after  Diimenichino;  the  Virgin  nod  Child,  after 
Carlo  Dolci ;  Dit.^i  n.  '-,  after  Salvattir  Rosa ;  the  Sortie  from 
Gibraltar,  after  Ti  uiiilmll ;  the  De&ti  ucSion  of  the  Floating 
IJalicryal  GihroUar.  nlior  Cnpli'v  ;  and  the  -oitrait  ot  John 
Hunter,  after  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  Tlie  ioiit  engraving  t» 
conaidorod  to  be  one  of  tbo  Bnett  specimens  of  the  art.  Ho 
alto  engraved,  in  some  instances.  ^:;>tre<;  in  the  landscApo 
plttea  of  other  persons.  As  an  insMnc«  of  Ibis  may  bo 
nMRrtiooed  the  group  of  Niobo  in  the  phnt  by  Samuel  Smith, 
after  Ibeorii^inal  picture  by 'Wilson,  iimr  in  tbe  National 
Gallery,  a  group  which  is  justly  oonsidered  aa|Mtior,to  that 
from  the  hand  of  the  painter. 

.Mr.  Slmrp,  ih.ni<;h  ui  tln'  oriliinry  transaction*  of  lift;  n 
man  of  threwdne^fi,  wna,  lu  matti^rs  of  acienco  anrl  ti-W^nm, 
■  visionary  nnd  an  enthusiast.  No  imposture  was  too  ^ross 
for  his  belief,  and  no  evidence  <»tiffit  iently  strong  to  disabuse 
his  minil.  The  doctrine;!  of  Mesmcr.  the  rhapsodies  of  the 
noloriotis  Riohaid  Bcotben,  and  the  still  mora  disgusting 
•xbibitimia  of  Johanna  Souihoott.  in  tarn  fixind  in 
Hm  a  warm  diiciple;  and,  in  the  last  cast,  an  easy 
and  liberal  dupe.  Hy  that  impostor  and  ber  oonfcderstes, 
Mr.  Sharp  was  swindled  mit  of  the  bulk  of  his  savings, 
under  the  delusion  that  bu  was  purchasing  estates  in  the 
Now.Ierusalcm.  So  confldcnt  was  ho  of  her  divine  niission. 
that  alihontjb  »hedicd  several  )'ears  before  him, he  believerl. 
up  tn  the  li  uir  >>f  his  own  dissolution,  that  she  Vns  only  in  a 
trance,  in  the  caxc  of  Brothers,  he  had  so  strong  an  opiniuii 
of  his  prophetic  powers,  that  he  engraveil  two  plates  of  his 
portrait,  leit  one  should  not  be  sullkient  to  produee  the 
nqniaite  number  of  impreaaions  whicb  would  M  eallod  flir 
on  tbo  arrivsl  of  tbe  predicted  Milleniiim.  Upon  these 
plates  be  inwribed,  *  Fully  believing  tbis  to  be  tbe  man  ap- 
pointed by  Ood,  I  engmve  his  likeness,  W.  Sbsrp.*  [Bro 

niERS.} 

The  general  sfylo  of  Flliarp's  i  ii^ra\ int'  wa^  formod  from 
n  jiidiciuus  selection  of  the  mcnU  of  all  his  craineiit  prede- 
ressoM  and  contemporaries.  fi"oro  none  of  whom  he  ."servilely 
borrowed,  but  improved  upon  all  by  a  comparison  of  their 
works  with  nature.  The  half-tints  and  shadows  of  his  best 
anfraWngs an  pscnlisrly  rich  ;  and  bis  lines  combine,  with 
tbe  ntmost  ftnedom,  a  regularity  snd  accuracy  of  position 
rarely  attained  without  mcchnntcal  aid.  In  no  quality  df 
bis  art  was  lie  more  distinguished  than  in  the  power  which 
lie  fi(Kk.i>"('f1  orimitiitiiiK  tiie  var  lou--  textures  of  the  different 
part^  of  in-,  sulijert.  a  i-ircumfilance  wlni-h  is  most  obvious 
in  a  line  imjin'^ii'in  of  Ihp  porlrail  of  .Tolm  Hunter  hefnir 
nlluded  to.    i  Annual  Biogrnp/iy  and  Ohitmry,  kc.) 

SHAW.  THOMAS,  was  bom  at  Kendal,  in  Westmore- 
land, about  the  year  1592.  He  entered  at  Queen's  collc>;c, 
Oxford,  where  took  the  degree  of  master  of  arts  in  I7I<); 
and,  after  raceiving  holy  oraera,  was  appointed  chaplain  to 
the  English  fliotory  at  Algiers.  He  held  this  post  Ibr 
twelve  years,  and  did  not  return  to  England  until  17.14. 
During  his  absence  ho  was  chosen  a  fidlow  of  hw  collece. 
Ill  17  !*  he  took  the  iIi  ^:roe  v.(  I)  1).,  and  was  elected  a  ft  l- 
ii)W,- of  th**  Rovfil  Sfictfiv.  In  ir?>  he  inibli^hiwl  the  first 
eflition  of  hi<  Ir:ivpU.  nnd  iire«eiiied  liis  roileolioi:  of  natural 
euriositics  aiul  an'iciil  tuedals  ond  busts,  which  he  had 
r>riiii  ii  wlu  ii  ahi  f„i,  to  the  university  of  Oxford.  On  the 
death  of  Dr.  Fellon,  his  college  nominated  bim  principal  of 
St.  Edmund's  Hall,  nnd  at  tbe  same  time  he  was  presented 
to  tbe  living  of  Kramley,  in  Hants.  U«  likewise  held  the 
ebair  of  tbe  regius  profliasoribip  of  Greek  in  tbe  university 
until  biidaatb,  erliioh  todk  plaee  io  I7S1. 


The  travels  of  Shnw  extended  through  countries,  son*  of 
winch  were  previously  litlh-  known.  He  trav«n»ed  the 
niiole  of  iinliunt  Nuninlta.  and  visited  Syria.  Palestiae,  and 
the  north  ot  Kgypt.  His  ge^raphical  deisiU  are  etad 
and  ver^  valuable,  since  they  furnish  us  with  infnrntatiaq 
concerning  theantMotand  aodani  condition  of  Nusidi^ 
and  Mauritania  rBmi'ianris  Hia  daieiipiious  of  manum 
and  eualenia  arasury  interesting,  and  appears  to  Utic 
ncxleetsd  nothing  sralch  could  enhance  the  value  of  \u% 
work.  In  a  supjiU  nient  lo  liis  Irrtvels  he  puhli-lu  .i  an  ar- 
coual  ot  Cut*  |)ittnts  which  he  had  collccle<i  ;  l-li  uJ  wbirii 
were  previously  unknown  to  iMnamsis.  His  e\trem«  ar<-ij 
racy  and  strict  adiierence  to  truth,  form  one  of  hi*  rlii.^f 
merits,  and  to  this  Bruce  bears  abundant  testimony. 

The  best  edition  of  his  travels  was  piihlisbed  w  I7i7,  ail 
yaais after  hu  death,  in  one  volume,  quartOb  wbiah  *"tttlTm 
various  mps  and  plates,  and  tbe  auppleuHmt. 

SHAW.  CUTHBBRT.  was  bom  in  IfSft  at  Ravens- 
worth  in  YerkabirBb  Ho  was  the  son  of  a  sboewakef,  bot 
received  a  good  edueation,  and  became  usher  in  a  srltool  at 
D.irIin>;lon  in  Yorkshire.  He  afierwatds  rame  to  Loodvxi. 
and  wa>  lor  some  time  an  actor,  hut  ahnininiipd  the  piof<r«- 
<^ion  ior  that  of  an  author.  He  ('i)nirihiii(.'d  lu  the  punodt- 
i-ai  literature  of  the  day,  and  aKo  wrote  *  Liberty,  a  I*opia,' 
175fi.  4to. ;  *0<les  on  the  Four  .Seasons.'  L9nd„  I7CU.  4iau, 

{ublished  under  the  name  of  W.  SoynKHir;  'Tbu  Four 
arthing  Candles,  1762.  4to.;  *Tfan  Rnea,  lyCt,  4Ml.<llir 
two  last  are  satiret  di(«el«d  aipmwt  eonteniMswy  umtann 
'  A  Monody  to  tbe  Ifaniory  of  a  Yoon;  Lady  who  died  is 
Childbed,  to  which  ia  added  .\n  Fvenirr?  Address  lu  a 
Nightinealc.  by  an  Afflicted  Hushand.  L  nd..  I7»",»t.  I7;j. 
■110.:  '  C\irru))tu)ii,  a  .'Satire  '  I  7it'.».  Ito.  Siiaw  died  at  Lxir- 
don  in  1771.  at  the  early  ace  of  t luriv- three,  of  a  diM-»w 
ot  eaMoned  hy  his  dissipate'!  hatnts  The  '  Monody '  ur J 
'  Address  to  the  Nigbtinftaie'  aru  somettues  met  witb  ti 
collections  of  English  poetry,  and  show  that  the  UUtbor  bad 
some  skill  in  versification,  but  little  else. 

SH  AW,  GEORGE,  the  younger  son  of  tbe  ReT.Timetb* 
Shaw,  was  boro  at  bia  ibtber's  vieerage  at  Bierton,  ia  Buck- 
inirhsmshifB.  on  the  1 0th  of  December,  t75l. 

Durini;  his  ehildhood  ho  discovered  gre.it  fundness  foe  liu- 
study  of  natural  history  :  in  the  cultivation  i.f  winch  scteni? 
he  iifierwards  attainuii  j^-ri-at  ihstincii  iti.  il  is  energies  bo« 
ever  were  not  engrossed  hv  that  subject,  but  his  laVnt  fwf 
the  ae<misition  of  all  kindH  of  learning  was  su  grtrml,  thtt 
when  only  lliirteen  veers  old,  lie  was  fully  qualifiodtaeaM 
at  the  university.  lie  was  admitted  at  Magdalen  HnllfOl* 
ford,  in  1766,  where  be  took  bis  baebetor's  degreu  in 
and  that  of  master  of  arts  in  1772.  In  1774  be  took  4c«ea'« 
orders,  and  during  a  short  time  discharged  hia  cieixeul  datui 
at  two  chapelries  connected  with  Bierton. 

.An  increasing  love  for  the  ciiUivatMn  of  natural  scu^r. 
inriuced  him  to  repair  to  Filmhiirfh,  m  onler  to  pursue  r» 
fiivoisiite  studies.  He  rontiiuied  at  Hdinhurph  for  th.er 
years,  where  ho  studis*!  medicine  under  Black  and  Calk's, 
and  afterward'^  returning  to  Oxford,  obtained  the  afpoiiit' 
ment  of  deputy  botanical  lecturer.  In  ibe  diarhatge  itf  ti» 
duties  of  that'  office  be  obtained  a  high  rapalntioo,  and  m 
tlie  death  of  Or.  Sibthorp,  wet  choaea  professor  of  botan<  xt 
bii  stead.  It  was  discovered  howm-er  thai  by  an  old  statui* 
of  the  university  clcriiymen  «eri'  (h  rTnu  d  i;i«>h|;ibl«  for  ibs 
office,  and  Dr.  Shaw  consequenth  1  ist  the     point  men ». 

In  tlu'  aniumil  of  IT'-r  lie  tnok  the  (hvice  ..f  doCor  ' 
modin  ne.  and  in  th*"  'our^e  of  the  «inie  year  rctno\«d  :  ■ 
I.  uidon.  where  lie  sttitled  as  a  physici.m.   On  the  fonnati« 
of  the  I  .innsDfln  Society,  in  1788,  Dr.  Shaw  was  a|>iH<tutt<L 
one  of  the  vice  preaidsilts,  nnd  he  aflerwardH  ennvhed  it* 
transaetions  witb  many  valnable  papeis.   He  now 
to  deliver  pubtie  leolures  at  tbe  Leverisn  Kaoeum,  «W*9 
were  always  attended  byaunmerous  audienre.    N»r  *> 
he  less  popular  as  a  writer  than  as  a  lecturer,  and  a  ;  or^^:  - 
cal  entitled  the  '  Naiurnlist's  Mim  illanv,"  whieh  he  •• 
on  foot,  was  continued  tdl  hi*  dvaih     In  l"t>'»  he  vr- 
<  lnjsi'ii  II  I'l  ll.?*  (if  till-  Roy«l  Society,  luid  it  was  noi 
Iwibre  he  gii\e  up  the  practice  of  his  profession  and  A<!\v:eL 
himself  exclusi^'oly  to  scientific  punuits.    In  I79|  tb>  ><> 
riinrcnrc  of  a  vacancy  at  the  British  Museum  induced 
Shaw  to  become  a  candidate  for  the  office  of  •  libranas: 
and  on  his  reeeivitig  tbe  appointment  of  assisieni  k'V7<'' 
of  natural  history  in  that  inatitutkm,  be  entirely  i; 
medical  practice.    His  time  during  the  la^t  t\T  .iiti  s,-ar>  .. 
his  life  was  occupied  with  leclurtng  oo  natural  hisiurv.  p«^ 
liabintworiM  on  aeientile  anl(fao«B,and  •iitisf  onq}aa^ 
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with  Dr.Hutton  and  Dr.  R.  Pearson  '  An  Abrtdpineiitof  the 
Pbiiotophical  Tnin»actioD!i.'  On  the  death  of  Dr.  Gray  be 
WM  appointed  kwper  of  the  natural  hutury  in  the  Britiab 
Mmmdi.  »hieb  omc*  bo  fa*l4  duriog  tha  iMuiaiaf  ttz 
yMffi  of  bn  lUb.  In  Iba nidttflf  U»  vmAiI  labooisMw* 
•ver  be  wm  ailaakad  hy  an  illnata  vbMi  MnaiHlad  Ibtilly 
in  the  roufM  of  a  few  days,  on  July  S3.  IBIS. 

Di.  Shaw,  at  ibe  time  of  hin  deatli.  wan  in  hi*  *ixty- 
kei'outl  yc  ir.  Ho  wa»  as  much  beloved  for  his  luoral  quali- 
ties, as  it  Hpc-oic^i  for  his  intollaatml  acqoifaiBaoliib  vbieh 
MvtP  of  a  very  high  order. 

Hiii  priiu-i;Kil  wurks  ara:'Tbe  Naturalist'!  MiMellany,' 
trbieb  bad  r«aehed  iu  SMtb  nambar  wban  ba  diad ; '  A  Ca- 
UlogM  af  tba  Lafarim  Muauni.  illoaMMd  wMi  Coloured 
Plalai.*  whieh  appoofad  baCwaan  1799  and  17M;  and  bia 
well  known  tyttematle  work  on  'Zoology.*  Re  flitiiiabad 
till-  l.ner  prf'i'i  to  a  very  masnifi"'*"''  work,  coTHainitif;  sixty 
bfauiitul  prints  oT  plants  and  aniniah.  whidi  Milii-r,  the' 
editor  of  the  '  Gardener's  Dictionary,'  hnti  pubUshed.  but  ■ 
vrhich,  firoiii  the  want  of  an  accurate  description  of  the  ( 

Elates,  had  not  mot  with  a  ready  sale.  'Hie  must  UMsfiil  of 
14  works  howuTer  was  bis  '  General  Zoology,  or  Natural 
Ilifttory.*  This  appeared  in  parts,  and  eight  volumes  were 
published  durrne  tbe  lifetime  of  tba  autbor.  wbo  left  a  niotb 
aolttioe  preparad  Ibr  the  press.  AAar  Dr.  Sbaw'a  daath  tba 
work  vaa  oontinued  by  Mr.  Stawoa,  aod  new  Ibraw  four- 
teon  oetaTO  Tolunics. 

SHA^VKll,  oricinallv  a  Mainluke  in  the  iiouse  of  the 
▼iiier  of  Efjypt,  Talai-Ebri-Razik,  by  whom  ho  was  ap- 

Kiinled  governor  of  the  Saul.    The  attempt  however  of 
nzik-al-Adel,  son  and  successor  of  his   benefirior,  to 
n>movu  hiro  from  this  province,  led  to  a  civil  »ar,  ui  \\\uch  i 
Razik  was  tlaio;  and  Sbawer  compelled  tlie  helpless  Fati- 
mitu  khalU^  Adbad,  to  appoint  him  vizier  aiid  oommatider- 
iBHrbieC  a.d.  1163;  AM.  MS.  He       bowever  expalbMl  in 
a  few  months  by  atiotbar  ehief  named  Dorgham,  and  lied 
into  Syria  to  the  sultan.  Noor-ed-deen  [Nooreddin].  whom 
he  persuaded,  by  a  promise  of  a  third  of  the  revenues  of 
E^jpt,  lo  send  a  force  under  Shirakiili  [SHlH^Kon]  lo  rein- 
stale  liiiu  :  but  he  broke  his  enjjngeineut  wlieii  iliu  service 
was  fulflllcd,  and  called  in  a  French  army  from  l'alo»tine, 
which  drove  bhtrakob  out  of  Egypt.   A  second  invasion  by 
the  troupi  oTNoor^-deen  (1 166),  whavas  now  Dinverteii 
into  an  enamT,  was  lapaked  by  the  same  aid.   But  the 
Cbrifttlana  In  tneir  turn  thfoatened  to  seixe  on  tbe  country, 
and  Sbawer  wa<<  compelled  to  throw  UmMlf  on  tba  mercy 
of  the  sultan  for  help.    SMrakoh  »  third  time  entered 
Efc'vpt  (Ilfi!*).  and  expelled  tlu'  Fr.KikN :   bi.t  I'l r  r  iiKii; 
i>u~;)irii»u<i  of  the  yaixl  failh  of  Sli;irter,  suon  seized  Imn  aiiil 
jun  Iiiji  I'l  (le.itti,  himself  ;is5uiu]ir4  the  vacant  di.;iiiiy  ot 
vizier.    The  t  ill  uf  the  Kaiiinile  dynasty  followed  wiibiii 
tliree  veaV'.    [Salaii-ed  UK  J 
SHEA  TREE.  [Bassia.] 
SHEARWATER.   [PxtSBU;  voL  sviti.,  p. 41.] 
8HBBA.  rSABASi.] 
8HEEN.  TSinmtY.] 

SHEKP.  The  Sheep,  accordintr  loCuvier,  belongs  to  the 
class  mammalta,  the  young  being  nourishe*!  with  milk  fnnn 
the  mamma*  or  teats  of  its  mother;  to  the  order  rumiuantiu 
witu  foo'  stomachs,  and  the  organs  of  digestion  disposed  Iu; 
chewing  ihe  cud  ;  to  the  tribe  ra;<n(/f<'.  with  lion  s  jh  tmn 
tent,  and  placed  on  an  osseous  nucleus;  and  to  the  genus 
Of/*,  wilh  or  without  horns,  but  these  when  present  uni- 
foraily  (akioz,  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  a  latersi  and  spiral 
direction.  Tim  fotabead  of  the  abeep  ia  arebed,  and  |iri»- 
truded  bcfure  the  base  of  tbe  borne;  tberaaia  no  lachry- 
mal ducts,  the  nostrils  are  lengthened  and  oblique,  and  ter- 
iiiiii.i'e  witliuut  a  niurzle ;  there  is  no  beard  properly  so 
called,  llie  ears  aic  stuall,  and  the  let;*  slender.  The  ban  ' 
is  of  two  km']-,  one  hard  and  elose,  ami  the  other  woollj  — 
the  >vu,)l  preponderating  in  ppip  jrtion  as  the  animal  do- 
Uieslicated.  The  sheep  is  principally  distniguisheil  from 
the  goat  by  bis  cotive.x  forehead,  by  hu  spiral  horn  not  pro- 
jecting posteriorly,  and  moie  especially,  and  that  in  propor- 
tion to  tbe  eate  which  it  bestowed  upon  him,  by  tbe  prepon- 
deranre  of  wool  over  tbe  hair,  with  wbtdi,  in  deipito  of 
v\erv  effort,  the  Cashmere  goat  ia  cofered. 

Tiie  h.-.iory  uf  the  sheep  may  be  Traced  to  tbe  Tomotcit 
iintiqui;y.  f  >r  the  cure  of  it  was  r  imtnitted  to  the  yoiui-rr 
son  of  the  fir?l  man.  '  Abel  w.is  a  keej  er  of  sheep.'  What 
other  aimnaLs  were  then  domesticated  is  not  known  ;  but 
une  purpose  to  which  the  sheep  was  de^-oted  is  recorded  in  1 
ibo  iwuad  volume:  •  Abel  bioiight  m  mi  oMng  tothaj 


Lord  the  firstlings  of  his  tlock,  and  the  fat  theieef.*  Net  a 
word  is  said  of  this  animal  being  used  for  human  food  until 
after  tbe  Hood.  Man  ale  of  *  tha  herb  of  the  field.' — *  in 
tbe  aweat  of  bis  Cue  he  ate  bread;'  but  to  Koab  it  waa  fint 
aaid.  that  *  every  thing  that  livath  ihall  ba  meat  for  bin.' 
Tbe  probability  boweveris,  that  tbe  ttesh  of  the  sheep  and 
other  animals  formed,  even  in  the  earliest  period,  a  portion  of 
human  food;  uiid  it  is  rn-oriled  nf.Iuljal.  a  sun  of  Cum.  that 
ho  '  was  the  fallu-r  ul'  -ucli  as  lI'a  eii  in  tftils  and  have  cattle.' 
The  tents  were  liirmeil  ui'  the  skins  ilu-  animals  which 
they  bred ;  and  it  can  scarcely  be  imagined,  that  when  the 
»kins  were  thus  disposed  of,  the  llesh  would  be  enluely 
thrown  away.  Tbaabeeo  mentioned  in  holy  writ  were  bornea; 
for  when  Abrahaa  baa  led  bia  son  Isaac  to  the  mount  of 
aaenlloa^  ba  waa  arvaelad  by  n  beavaoly  voioa.  and  aaw  b«- 
bind  bim  a  ram  caught  in  a  tbiokel  by  his  homa. 

There  is  a  breed  of  sheep  now  exlerulintr  over  the  noith 
ond  south  of  .Asi.i,  and  Palestuie.  aiui  lliM-ia.  and  of  which 
the  [li»(  k>  of  ilic  Calnuicks  and  Tartais  of  the  present  day 
are  almost  entirely  composed.  They  arc  distinguislied  by 
two  lieimspheros  of  fat  eoiumencmg  at  the  loins,  gradually 
swellin-;  into  a  considerable  mass  towards  the  rump,  and 

E resenting  behind  two  enbuniamonta  of  a  more  or  lesji  glo- 
ular  form.  Tbe  ownera  or  Ibo  modern  improved  btwda 
wmU  find  naat  fenik  with  aooaa  pointo  about  them;  bnt 
manj  of  their  doflmto  hnva  doubdaaa  bean  tha  nauUof  oa- 
gleet 

Some  naturalists  have  traced  the  orighl  of  the  sheep  to 
the  Argali  or  the  M  lulloii.  The  Argal!  is  a  species  of 
nionntain-sheep,  found  m  •uiall  (locks  on  the  liigli  grounds  * 
of  Asia,  extending  Irom  the  precipices  of  Khamlclialka  in 
the  north,  to  those  of  Mongolia  in  tlie  centre,  and  of  Gau- 
eaaae  in  Western  Asia.  Tbe  Mouiion  ia  an  inhabitant  of 
Sovthem  Buiope,  Oonin,  Orotic  and  tbn  ialauda  of  tba 
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Grecian  arcbipelaeo.  They  eongregate  in  large  gvoupe,  aod 
possem  all  the  wildncaa  of  tbe  ArgaU.    Neither  el  theaa 

however  has  ih**  ^li;^')it'-st  claim  to  being  the  original  paiant 
of  tbe  sheep.    Tiiey  are  descendants  of  those  who  have  ee- 

caj  ed  from  the  dominion  of  man.  and  are  retreatmg  from 
deMjrt  to  desert  m  proportion  as  the  ji  ipulatioii  of  the  coun- 
try increases. 

Il  will  bo  most  satisfactory  to  the  reader  to  commence 
with  the  history  of  the  British  «heep,  and  then  compare 
wilh  them  the  breeds  and  management  in  other  countries. 
The  records  of  olden  lime*  are  very  unsatisfactory  with  re- 
gard to  the  aiiitenee  of  the  ■heap  in  Britain.  Noearlfbia- 
torian  mafcee  the  altgbtett  mention  of  them.  Even  Cmsar. 
\'1i(i  describes  so  much  at  length  the  employments  and 
habits  of  the  British,  never  alludes  in  the  most  distant 
niunuer  to  the  >hei  p,  or  the  employment  of  its  wool.  Tlw 
subjugation  however  of  Britain  being  eompleied,  the  eon 
qaoom  taiMd  thalt  mratin  to  Ik*  impiwomvnt  of  the 
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country  ;  and  among  other  tilings  tiiey  cstaolislicil  a  woollen 
manufttctory  at  WincUealer,  siipphetl  hy  Ihe  nativf  lli><'<:fs 
of  ihe  country,  for  from  no  oilier  source  coulil  it  1";  ol>- 
taiueil.  So  well  did  this  <'i)rcuerl,  ibat  the  wuullcn  (-l<jih» 
€l  Britain  toon  begin  to  vu-  with  and  escoll  the  pn  Uuc- 
tieas  «f  flvtiy  ntbor  part  of  Uw  Roman  enpiw.  The  fiuei>t 
aiid  most  expemiTe  draiM  oied  oa  days  «f  Itaitivity  or 
cercnviny  wct  c  procured  from  Brilain.  The  sheep  employed 
in  liiiajshiiii,'  the  raalorial  of  these  productions  were  the 
thort-woollei  hrn-d.  \Vlnclll.•^to^  was  situated  in  the  cciure 
of  a  pountry  whicli  ilicii,  as  now,  caiild  support  sliurl-vvu  jlk'd 

Alicr  this,  history  is  silent  as  to  the  sheep  and  its  pro* 

dnciions  for  sutue  centuries^  until  an  idd  chronicler  gives  a 

plMiioe  picture  of  tbo  maoMd  ol  the  age  wheo  Alfred 

rsigaed,  of  whom  it  k  taid— 

•  tIkiwieiMlwr  uta.nssl  oHm  to  lita  sb*  Uli^  Mw 
Vor  ta  tow  aMii*  ]>1«,  mmI  tok*  «pMi  U*  Mm 

Tliis  f^odniotlicr  in  described  as  being  «kille<l  in  tho  spin- 
iiiiii;  nf  waol  lu  rHL'ir.  and  busied  in  traiuing  her  daughters 
to  the  fauie  cm plDMiinit. 

'Il  vvuuhl  np]H;ar  tliis  llial  ihe  long  wonl  h.u\  ;i>>«' 

bofjun  II)  be  ciniilu)eil,  nllliiiuf;li  llu-  ii);>iiufai'tiiie,-  of  tlio 
Winchester  rodU  continued  Id  bo  duly  vstiroatcU,  and,  in 
point  of  llMt,  lha«iU{Tiition  uf  the  various  breeds  of  sheep, 
and  the  mnnufnt'ture  of  the  Uceco  into  ninny  different 
kinds  nf  rioih.  had  begun  to  constitute  the  chief  ciuploymciU 
and  wealth  of  the  eountry;  and  to  it  baa  contmued  to 
the  prewnt  day. 

DitVcrenl  names  arc  given  to  the  sheep,  according  to  ite 
BCX  and  BRc.  The  male  is  culled  .i  ram  or  /«;>.  After 
weaning'  lie  is  said  to  be  a  /u>g,  n.  h'it:f;rt.  or  hn^'^ri,  !.  a 
lamb-ho::,  or  (ujt'hn;^,  or  Btiit  il'  riisUated,  a  wether 

hog.  Alter  slioaniii;,  mill  \» lien  !io  is  jnubably  a  vcar  or  a 
year  and  a  half  old.  he  is  called  a  s!u-ir  ho;;;,  or  thearling, 
or  dinm'/nt,  or  tup;  and  when  castraii  li.  n  shearing  toethrr. 
AHer  the  ucona  tbearinoi  ha  ib  a.  two  shear  ram,  or  tup. 
or  teether.  At  the  espiTation  of  another  year,  heb  a  ihret- 
«AMr  rant,  &e. 

The  fitmale  is  a  «te  or  gimmer  lamb  nnfil  weaned,  and 
then  a  gitumer  or  etce  hog  or  leg.  After  being  shorn,  ^lu• 
\s  A  thcaring  ett^  or  gimmer,  or  thi-av-  or  double- looilml 
cvre ;  ntiil  nficr  ih:U,  a  t;r  i  or  three  or  foi'r  ihear  cicf  or 
thetiv.  The  ngc  of  the  slu'ep  is  rrrkoneil,  not  from  the 
period  of  their  being  dropi'i  il,  hut  from  llie  fii  it  slicaring. 

Tihe  teeth  give  certain  indications  ua>  tu  ilic  age.  The 
fihcep  has  no iaciaof  teeth  in  the  upjicr  jaw;  hut  there  is 
adonae  elastic  eiubion  or  pad,  and  the  herbage,  firmly  held 
botwoon  the  fient  teeih  in  the  lower  jaw  and  this  cushion, 
ia  partly  bitten  and  partly  tarn  aiunder.  The  aheep  baa  ibo 
whole  oT  the  incisor  (eeih  bjr  tbo  titno  that  be  is  a  month 
iiM,  mill  lie  retains  them  inilil  the  fourlecntli  or  six^ruih 
iiii  nili.  '1  hey  then  begin  to  diiniiu>h  in  Si2,e,  nml  aie  ih-<- 
I  1  K-ni.  Tho  two  cenliul  ones  urc  first  shed,  and  tliL'  nt-r- 
inaiiunt  oneii  supply  lliciv  place,  and'altain  their  full  growth 
when  the  Hiiiiua!  i'*  Iwo  years  olil.  Between  two  and  three. 
Ihe  next  j  nir  iire  elmnged;  the  third  at  three  years  old  ;  uiid 
at  Jbur.  tiic  niouih  is  oempletc.  Alkr  this  there  is  no  cer- 
tain mle^  until,  two  years  more  having  passed,  the  teeth  oi:i. 
bjr  one  booomo  loosened  and  are  lost.  At  sitt  or  aeven  yea ii 
of  ngo  the  mouths  of  the  ewes  should  be  occasionally  exa- 
mined, and  the  loose  teclh  remov^,  and  then,  by  p>od 
pasture  air'  jrn  id  mir»in^  in  iho  witiier,  they  ni:i\  jint  lui  c 
lamb*  uiit;»  tlicy  Imve  reached  the  ninth  or  Icntli  m  ir,  u  lm 
ihey  bei;iii  ruitidly  to  deilme.  S  iiie  favourites  lia\e  lin- 
gered on  lo  ihu  liftcenth  or  ^ixtecnih  year;  but  tiie  u«ual 
and  the  mo^^t  prodiuble  method  is  to  fatten  and  dispo&e  of 
the  ewes  when  they  aii^  five  or  six  years  old,  nnd  tu  supply 
their  places  by  some  of  ilie  bc^t  shearing  ewe*. 

The  rioga  at  the  baj>c  of  the  horna  afford  verjr  ioiperfect 
iodieationa  of  the  age  of  the  sheep.  When  vnloorlwd,  they 
are  little  lo  be  depended  upon,  and  their  natural  irregu- 
larities are  too  often  flled  uwuy  by  dishonest  dealers. 

The  history  of  the  Britibh  »h>-cit  ttiil  1e  ni  '^t  iritiiran\  di- 
vided accordin'4  to  the  quantity  and  (|i!aliiy  ot  ilie  WLiuloi'  ibo 
dilTeroul  breeds,  the  uses  of  the  skm,  and  llie  quantity  and 
quality  of  itie  tte^h.  The  covcrinji;  of  the  orr.;inal  sheep  con- 
siiitcd  of  a  mixture  of  huir  and  wool ;  the  wool  being  short 
and  line  at"!  forming  an  inner  coit.  and  the  hair  of  greater 
length,  projecting  throii[;h  ibe  wool,  ind  constitutin;;  an 
eKleroal  ooverine.  When  theihoepam  neglected  or  ex- 
pofad  lo  a  eoaaiderable  degrc*  of  cold»  Ibta  degeneracy  is 
•Bulf  tiaced.  On  IIm  DevoDehira  ineqn»  the  nioiintatna  of 


Wales,  and  the  highlaiKls  of  Scotland,  the  wool  1*  dcterioratcrl 
by  a  considerable  admixture  of  hair.  KvcQ  amoug  she  South 
Downs,  tlie  Leiceslers,  and  the  Ryelands,  too  many  hrmj^n 
occosioDally  lessen  the  value  of  the  fleece.  It  is  only  by 
diligent  cultivation  that  the  quantity  of  hair  has  been  g«o^ 
rally  dimioiahod,  and  that  of  wool  incwaied  in  mu  hmi 
bleeds. 

The  Blomeuts  of  wool  taken  from  a  healthy  sheep  pre«rnt 
a  beautifully  poli&hed  and  even  glittering  appearaaee.  Thsi 
(if  the  neglected  or  half-starved  ummal  exbibiik  a  pai^r  hur. 
Tins  i5  one  valuable  indiratii^n  Ly  which  the  wtnil  stiiplcr 
enabled  to  form  an  accurate  opinion  of  the  \:tlue  of  ilic 
fleece.  i  he  mixture  of  hair  in  the  wool  cau  often  be  de* 
tectcd  by  close  cxaroinalion  with  Ibe  naked  «f«k  btttflMet 
readily  by  the  assistance  of  a  niicroscnpe. 

Among  the  qualities  which  influcucu  iho  vsioaof  the 
wool  tMjbuneM,  and  the  omfatmity  of  ibat  fioeoMi  ts  ibw 
single  fibre  and  in  the  eolleeted  flaaoa.  This  tneneaa  Immt* 
ever  differs  materially  in  clifTercnt  parts  of  the  I1e<:r«.  I( 

rrevaik  on  the  ivcck,  tbe  tliouldors,  lh«i  nb.s,  and  tti.-,  hark. 
t  In  !es»  on  ihc  legs,  tiiighs,  and  bamuh.  and  coarnr 
on  Ibe  neck,  the  brPBSI,  the  Iwlly,  aii<l  ibo  lotttr  pari  of 
le^s.     I  be  fiiu'iicsi  uf  tiic  wool  is  e  iniiiderablj  inttocnccd 
by  the  temperature.    Sheep  in  a  hot  dimate  yield  a  < 
paratiralycoaiinwiaal:  inaeoM«Umnls,tbsyenri]rft< 
but  a  warmer  fleece. 

The  fineness  of  the  fleece  is  also  mueh  iaflneMad  \iy  the 
kind  of  food.  An  abnndanoa  of  nutriaMnt  wUI  iaeioase 
both  the  length  and  the  bnik  of  the  wool  HiIa  ie  an  i»- 
portam  coii-.itlLralion  w  ith  tlie  slieep-breeder.  \x  i  ihc  ci>\\ 
of  wiiiler  (■  jnie  — let  It  <  uLiliuDe  lor  a  euus:<kralilc  j  cu<>d. 
yet  if  tiie  ibcep  is  \\\:\\  kept,  :iltlioiJ^ll  the  lleetp  may  lo**  a 
iiiile  Weight. ihiS  will  bo  more  than  e.umpeu»3icd  by  ii»  fisi<v- 
iicss  and  increase  uf  value.  If  ihe  sheep  however  i!>  ii^'i 
starved  wbile  be  i«  exposed  to  unusual  cold.  Ibe  fibre  «»/ 
ibo  wool,  although  perhaps  somewhat  linar,  will  b«  M* 
cicnt  in  weight  and  sirengtb  aud  usefulness. 

That  which  is  called  tneiteu  qf  ttapie,  or  iba  flbrta  bsint 
of  an  e(|ual  sixe,  isof  much  importance  in  the  maiiufacturf 
of  wool,  fur  whenever  the  wool  assumes  an  irT«;;ular  irt^i 
sbagi^ed  or  //reach'/  appearance,  there  is  a  weakneT>>  in  ti« 
fibieand  will  be  an  ii  i egularity  in  the  luatiurartmc,  opi:- 
t  i  iily  il  tbe  Ikoce  is  subiuiUed  to  the  Operation  of  tbc  cosk. 
Connected  wiih  ihu,  und  a  most  im|)orlaiU  quality,  u  Uk 
eUislicity  of  ibe  woolly  fibre— the  disposition  to  yield.  <t 
submit  to  some  elongation  of  substanesb  aome  aliontiea  «4 
form,  when  it  is  distended  or  pressed  upon,  and  tba « 
by  moans  of  which  ibe  original  form  is  issnmed 
Ins  external  Ibroe  is  removed. 

Referrible  to  this  elasticity  or  yielding  characlcr  of  tu< 
wool  i«  its  pliabilttif  and  to/lnegg,  and  without  which  ■ 
tnanufaftuie  of  it  (  an  l  i-  <,arin;  1  to  any  degree  uf  pcri«<teui. 
'Ibe  la-t  i(ualily  which  tl  is  iiuccssarv  lo  men  lall  l»  o« 
/r/lnii'  pioiierly,  tint  quahty  by  which  it  tn.>v  bcai«n 
|ire«sed  logelher  and  worked  into  a  soft  and  plubUreiiV- 
sinnce  of  almost  any  size  and  form.  Il  would  seem  that  It* 
process  of  feliinq;  is  of  far  older  dale  than  that  of  naatia*. 
and  It  is  still  runtinued  not  only  by  iho  nmnndie  ttibn»«f 
s'  liib-oaiiteni  Europe  and  of  Aiia,  but  it  is  mada  i 


any  to  vie  with  the  llnett  prodnetions  of  the  loom. 

Home  lale  Uii'To-ciiinc  nbse;  v,aioii-  liave  u  i . :  avelled  lUr 
whole  mysli  iT  ol  iVluui,-,  and  .d  the  viiipbi)  H""'tl  of  •' 
;itiii  i3i  i:\ i  :  y  lu;  in.  J  jie  libre,  examtiietl  uiidcr  a  |K»wcrl  : 
lu  ciux  jpe,  appears  hku  n  coiuinuous  \ege:able  i:ro«;^.. 
from  w  huh  thoro  are  sprouting',  and  all  lending  ori*  Wii, 
from  tho  root  to  the  other  extremity,  numeiuu*  ks^cv 
asMimiUg  the  appearance  of  colicea  or  eupt,  and  caob  tcrni. 
naiing  in  a  sharp  point.  It  is  aasy  to  ooncciv*  how  rcwdili 
one  of  these  fibres  will  move  in  a  airaetion  from  tha  vast  u 
tbo  point,  while  its  rslraetion  must  be  exceedingly  dilAcHli 
if  not  impossible.  It  was  a  fibre  of  Merino  wojI  that  vi. 
first  subniiiii'd  to  micros^  ipn-  ob-ervalion,  and  the  numVc- 
of  these  >eiiai.oiis  <>r  projeeiinn^  rountetl.  There  wereStt- 
HI  t(ie-|ii;-e  (  f  an  lucli.  A  fibre  of  Saxon  whmI  fi:i<r 
that  oi  ihi!  Mcnno.  and  uf  acknuwlo<lged  su|iertor  W.-.-n; 
quality,  was  substituted.  There  were  '.Tio  serraitootk  .*. 
fibre  of  S  uth  Down  wool,  in  lis  fialtiiig  power  wall  koown  ti 
bo  iuf  i'i  .>  r  to  that  of  ihe  Saxouy  and  the  Merine^ «na pbcrl 
in  the  field  of  vision.  Tbemvaro  nnlj  Tirntt  an  f  ml  ism  is 
the  space  of  on  inch,  or  C40  leas  than  tbeSasony  c«h4«kid. 
The  Leicester  wool  is  acknowledged  to  pos$c$!«  u  !  n>  f^^l.s< 
property  ilion  the  South  Dona.  Then  were  ouly  u 
ihaspocaof  an  inab. 
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Than  on  b*  no  doubt  ai  to  Um  ftroetuto  ^  the  woolly  sharp  on  the  \mk,  tb*  fibs  flat  but  good  in  Um  la^mllhoqgli 
ibci^    It  wmallM  of  tt  canlnl  iIobi  or  atalk.  rrom  which  having  big  booai.* 
there  tpring  at  different  dktancM  dnMt  oT  Imf-llMipod 

projections,  poasessini;  a  eertain  degTCOof  naiatnioB  or  of 

oiilans^leroent  with  othur  fibres,  in  pro|)ortion  as  these  circlets 
■re  multiplied  and  they  project  from  liio  stalk.  They  are 
>lirirpor  and  more  nuraeroin  in  tlio  u  liin?  wool-,  and  in  pro- 
poriiDii  a<>  the  felting  properly  cxi-sis.  Thev  aru'  ouniieclec! 
witli,  or,  It  limy  be  confidently  nistrtcd,  tlicy  give  to  the 


wool  the  pover  of  felting,  and  regulate  the  degree  in  which 
that  power  is  poaaeued. 

Tbe  skin  or  tbo  ihaop  it  often  mrliallf  lannod,  and  then 
nsod  in  tliooomaion  tart*  of  book-biadiog;  or  it  is  nana* 
IbotUMd  iMapatralmient.  and  becoaoa  oxacadiimlj  vnluable 
on  Bcoonnt  or  it*  dorability.  Iromanso  nomben  of  Iamb- 
akinH are  drc^-ed  in  pccnliur  way,  and  converted  into  gloves 
with  iho  wool  remaininuon  them,  or  used  in  some  countries 
for  the  linings  of  viihi;il)l«  Rnrmenls.  It  is  srnrccly  credible 
to  what  det;ivc  vanity  and  cruelty  are  mimetimes  carried. 
Tl.e  ewe  it  slaii>;hiered  a  little  before  ihe  time  when  her 
pre»naiiry  would  have  expired,  and  the  lamb  is  taken  from 
llie  wutnb  and  immcdialoly  dediroyed.  It  in  »uppo$ed  thai 
I  ha  fur  nearest  to  tbo  skin  i*  aora  baautiAil  than  oould  ba  ve 
boon  obtaiood  fSioai  tho  aant  animal  aftaf  birtb. 

At  ftr  tiao  oarana  of  the  sheep,  it  is  comparatively  lately 
that  o««n  in  Oreat  Britain  it  has  been  rei^arded  in  tho  li^ht ) 
ihat  it  de^el^e^.  In  many  foreign  countries  it  is  disliked, 
or  at  k'oitl  rarely  eaten.  The  (Jalinucks  and  Co&&acks  seldom  | 
(ouch  it.  Even  in  sime  paiis  of  America  there  i»  a  prejudice 
against  it.  It  is  an  object  of  little  ur  no  value  in  Spain ;  and, 
except  amonfr  tho  poorest,  it  is  not  there  conaidaied  fit  fur 
food.  Sinco  tbo  British  sheep-roaster  lias  bet^n,  and  judi- 
•io«aljr»  to  look  nora  to  the  prufit  to  be  derived  from  tlie 
cawiua ' '  aine e  tbe  ityatem  of  artiCaiat  Csading  baa  baan 
breonltt  to  so  great  porlbeiien,  and  a  Gur  graaiarnnntbac  of 
sheep  can  bo  fed  and  perfected  on  the  same  number  of  acres, 
perhaps  the  wool  may  have  somewhat  altered  in  character. 
It  h:i>  prown  in  len^ili,  and  it  hn*  increased  in  bulk  of  fibre. 
Jt  h.v*  not  deteriorated,  but  il  has  cliai»ii;(?d.  If  no  longer  fit 
foi  ilio  purposes  to  which  it  was  once  devoted,  it  lia.s  become 
suited  to  oilier-'.  I'he  inereaxe  of  iho  number  of  tteeces  and 
the  inrr(^a<j  of  weight  in  each  Uecce  go  for  to  oompeiisale 
far  the  diminution  oif  prico,  vbilo  Ihe  intpiavaaaant  of  the 
eareasa  mora  than  avpfdiaa  Uwdateiaii^,  if  in  ttntb  tbare 
vaa  aitf  doBeianay  lo  anfiiiljr. 

It  has  baan  pnvad  hf  authentic  dooumants.  that  the 
number  of  sheep  in  tlic  united  kinj;Join  has  been  more 
than  trebled  in  the  last  1  ju  years.  How  was  this  ma:;nijed.' 
I')r  1'  '1 ;  -  supposed  that  no  nioro  liian  a  ^iveti  iiuinbi  r 
ill"  slieep  could  lie  kept  on  &  cerliiin  »|NM.-e  of  ground.  Tho 
<|iuiniity  uf  ground  w.is  rapidly  increased,  and  much  that  was 
turmeily  (leuiiied  unworthy  of  cultivation  was  rendered  pro- 
iluctive  ;  but  more  effective  tlian  this  was  the  now  system 
uf  husbaiulry  that  was  introduciMl— the  artificial  or  turnip 
hitabandry.  by  which  a  raRular  supply  of  fiiod  eonld  be  pro- 
vided for  evaty  season.  With  this  was  oonneeted  tho  at- 
tompt  to  fatten  sheep  slill  UMire  expeditiously  than  could 
l»«  oe-.implished  by  any  foiraer  method.  This  >U(Ccedin^ 
beyuiid  Ins  luo^l  s-ingnino  Lxpeclatioii*.  llie  %liccp-master 
next  atlciuptei  lo  increase  the  si/e  of  the  breed.  He  had 
i(ot  however  sutllcicnily  lukeii  into  accoiiiit  a  cunse(|Ucnce 
i.f  ihi>i  As  the  carcase  mcrease  l  m  size,  tlut  wool  became 
iungor,  heavier,  and  coarser.  The  breeiler  would  uot  see 
lliiaatlirst;  but  bo  soon  began  to  find  that  the  tnanufnc- 
itircr  would  not  purchase  it,  fur  it  could  not  be  used  fur  the 
purposes  to  whieb  it  tvaa  formerl]^  applied.  Hia  stoek  accu- 
iniuaiad.  It  wnidiad  hanviljr  on  lua  hand.  Still  ho  would  nut 
beUore  that  hi*  once  favourite  and  )wt  taloable  wool  wa.* 
deleri  )tated,  allliou^h  he  was  com|HrIIeil  to  :^cll  it  at  a  duni- 
Iiislied  |ince.  .And  wh  il  wu*  llws  con^ei|ueiice  ?  Why  thui 
he  ii.id  III)  ju^t  rexsoD  to  complain ;  for  the  early  maturity 
ot  the  sheep  and  the  continued  value  ot  the  wool  for  many 
important  purposes  rendered  bis  profits  greater  than  tlley 
were  before  he  had  befpw  tO  alter  his  siystem. 

it  will  now  be  proper  la  Cake  a  rapid  survey. of  tbe  dif- 
ferent hreeda  of  abeop^  oommeacinig  with  tho  St»i4k  Jiownt ; 
for  bv  them  or  theiT  oomtaners  the  llrat  manuliietory  at 
Winchester  wa«  supported.  The  South  Dorns.  and  the 
llampiihiro  and  Wiltshire  bnteils,  were  ibrmcrly,  according 
to  Mr.  Ellman,  of*  a  very  small  site,  and  far  from  posse8sin<< 
a  good  ushape,  being  luni;  nw\  thin  in  the  neck,  hijjh  on  the 
i>houhler»,  low  beiiind,  loxv  on  the  loins  and  on  llie  rniup!<, 
the  tail  set  very  luv,  perpendicular  from  ttio  hip-boDCit, 


It  iapleaailm  to  omraaiB  tbia  with  the  aeooont  given  hj  itw 
same  breeder  of  tbo  Sooth  Downs  of  the  present  day—the 

chnnge  being  cfTccted  hy  him  and  a  few  spirited  individuals. 
■  The  head  .small  iitid  hornless  ;  the  face  speckled  or  grey, 
and  neither  too  Ion;;  nor  too  hhorl;  tho  lips  thin,  una  the 
spaces  between  the  nose  and  the  eyes  narrow;  the  under- 
jaw  fine  and  thin  ;  the  ears  tulorably  wide,  and  well  covered 
with  wool ;  tho  foriihead  .ilso,  and  the  whole  space  between 
the  ears  well  protected  by  it,  ai>  a  dcfenee  aiaia-st  the  fly. 

*  The  ejaa  fall  and  btiKbt,  but  not  prominent ;  the  portion 
of  tba  ftontal  bonaarchmg  the  eye  not  too  prominent,  that 
it  mav  not  form  a  fatal  ofastade  in  lambhig. 

'The  nock  of  a  medium  length,  thin  towards  the  bead, 
but  enlarging  towards  the  shonhkrs,  whcro  it  should  be 
broad  and  high,  and  Straight  in  its  wluile  course  above  and 
below;  the  cliest  wide,  deep,  oiid  piojecting  lelwecn  tho 
fore-legs,  indicating  a  good  oonstitutioii  and  a  disposMituti  lo 
thrive.  The  shoulders  on  a  level  with  the  back,  and  not 
w  ido  above,  but  bowing  outward  from  tho  top  to  the 
1  :   i^t.  leaving  room  for  tho  springing  rib  behind. 

'  The  hha  coming  out  horiaootally  from  the  spine,  azlend- 
ing  far  baekwards,  and  tha  hut  rib  prniecUng  mora  than 
the  otben.  Tbe  back  flat  from  the  shoiudcrs  to  the  settini; 
on  of  tho  tail ;  tbe  loin  brond  and  Hat;  the  rump  long  ana 
broad,  and  the  tad  set  on  hi);!i,  and  nearly  on  a  level  with 
tlic  spine  ;  the  hips  w  ide  ;  the  space  between  them  and  llie 
last  rib  ori  cither  side  as  narrow  possible^  and  the  rifan 
presenting  a  circular  form  like  a  barrel 
'  The  belly  as  straight  as  the  back. 
'The  legs  neither  too  long  nor  too  short;  the  fore-legs 
straight  from  the  breast  to  tlie  foot,  not  bending  inward  at 
the  knaOf  and  alandioji  fiir  apart  both  befora  and  behind; 
Iho  hooka  havitif  a  dmwtion  outwards,  and  tho  meetinf;  of 
the  thighs  being  particularly  full;  the  bones  fine,  but  hav- 
ing no  appearance  of  weakness;  and  the  legs  of  a  speckled 
dark  colour. 

'  The  l)clly  well  dofen'leil  w  ith  wool,  and  the  wool  coming 
dow  n  before  and  l>ehind  to  the  knee  and  to  the  hoek ;  the 
wool  shurt,  close,  cuiied,  and  free  from  spiry  projecting 
hairs. 

*  The  South  Down  is  adapted  lo  almost  any  situation  in 
tbe  midland  part  of  England.  It  has  a  patience  of  occa- 
aional  abort  keep,  and  an  endurance  of  hanl  atoekim;  oi|iial 
lo  any  other  sheep  ^  an  early  maturity  searedy  infirior  to 
tlio  Lciceatei^  and  tba  lleau  ftoAf  Rifled,  and  of  good 
llavotir,' 

These  sliecp  occupy  the  whole  of  the  upper  and  under- 
hill  grounds  ol  Su;!^L.\.  Mr.  Luccock  calculated  that  within 
a  certain  distance  from  the  downs,  ihero  weic  .'^fU.dOn  sheep 
of  this  breed,  a  number  which  is  only  to  be  accounted  for 
by  the  great  quantity  of  artificial  food  that  u  raised  on  tho 
arable  part  of  every  farm.  It  ba*  often  been  attempted  to 
introdoea  tboLeiooaton  into  (he  neighbovrhoad  of  the  Sooth 
Dawwh  but  they  could  not  ho  driven  two  or  three  miles 
twice  every  day  from  the  pastnte  to  the  fold,  and  the  fold  to 
tbe  pasture. 

According  to  Mr,  Elhuail,  the  arlii  ial  food  resorted  luat 
the  bi.'f;jnuiiif;  ofsptin^'.andsoon  after  lamlung,  i5  f;recn  r)'e; 
but  It  m;ist  bo  xery  cautiously  Kt\en,  on  account  of  its  occa- 
sionutiy  pn  ducm^;  diarrhcea  or  <ly,-etiicr)  .  This  bad  oflccl 
however  may  be  pievented  by  removing  tlie  ewes  once  in 
the  day  to  old  iia&iure-ground. 

Tbo'i}'e  being  fed  off  or  running  to  Kccd,  the  ground  is 
ploughed  in  Hay  for  turnips  ot  rape.  Rye  grass  succeeds 
to  the  tvn  tmtil  tba  UOat  end  of  June,  wdkhi  the  winter 
tares  w3l  rone  in,  and  which  ahotild  be  sown  from  the  bo- 
ginning  of  Octoberto  that  ofMay,  in  onlcrlhat  0IMer0|»nay 
tullow  analhor  in  proportion  as  it  is  wantcil. 

T.iros,  clover,  or  ra;  e  next  take  then  turn  ;  the  tares  per- 
luipii  are  somewhat  inferior  to  the  others.  As  a  w mter  food, 
the  Swedish  turnip  comes  in  until  liunbin^'  time;  hut  not 
after  that,  lest  it  should  produce  purging  in  the  lambs. 

About  tbe  middle  of  October  the  rams  arc  admitted  to  the 
•ewes,  and aaientifiil  allowance  of  nutritious  and  stimuhi* 
ling  food  win  havn  considerable  inlluence  in  increasing  tba 
number  of  lambs.  Much  to  the  credit  of  the  breeder,  great 
care  is  taken  of  the  sheep  durins  the  himbing  time.  Tba 
ewes  are  either  driven  home.  Or  Uwie  araahaiMiad  phieaa 

coii-itrucleil  ill  the  iiulds. 

The  average  dcad-wciL;ht  of  tlio  South  Down  wether 
varies  frotu  t)  lo  1 1  slooes  ^  but  at  the  Cbrislmas  show  Ibeie 
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are  usually  f^ome  pons  iti  which  the  weight  is  double  that. 
The  average  wutgiu  uf  iho  fleece  used  ttt  l»e  2  Ibi*. ;  but  from 
the  allereif  system  of  lUAiiaiiemoiil  it  is  now  at  least  :i  lbs.  m 
the  hiU-&he«p,  and  nearly  4  ibs.  in  the  luMtantlitlimip.  l  iiut 
VOvl  bat  likewiM  changed  its  character.  It  has  become  a 
wtttbin;;  inalead  of  a  cwding  wool.  Formerly  devoted  to 
the  nicnafiietim  of  fervaau*^ud  aiaiy  eloibiuz.  or  being 
sparingly  muMd  urith  other  wool,  U  is  now  used  n»r  flannels 
and  baise«.  and  worsted  goods  of  almott  ovary  daaeripiiou. 
thus  becotniii'.:  of  (■oii*iderably  increased  vaU"!.  The  hogget 
wool  is  v'lriicutarly  improved;  it  is  finer  than  tiie  other 
lon^;  w<      and  is  applieabto  lo  amaj  Mv  and  valuable 

purposes. 

The  South  Down  sheep  have  succeeded  admicabiy  ai  all 
the  southern  diHtriuts  of  tb«  kingdom;  but  the  noriberu  lull -> 
have  occasionally  b«en  toooold  ibr  them.  Croues  between 
the  South  Down  and  almoat  avary  hraad  of  middii»-woul 
Rheep  Iiave  antwarad  wM ;  whiia  in  oauntiaa  wbara  it  eould 
have  been  least  expeetad,  the  old  bcaad  is  in  U  gDSUt  Btei- 
sure  supericded  by  the  South  Downs. 

In  iLl-  a<lj  lining  county  of  Kent  many  South  Downs  arc 
ki  |)t,  aiL<l  nuich  prized;  but  in  others,  and  ou  the  marsbc;:. 
and  tia-ir  uci^hliourhoud, thoy  huvo giMB  wuy  10  thtRom- 
nev  Marsh  sheep. 

'riio  South  Down  differ  materially  in  the  differeut  dis- 
tricts of  Surrey.  In  some  of  tfio  lofty  and  barren  heaths  a 
small  and  ptvGtable  siieep,  di^ungui»lied  by  the  name  of 
•  tlia  fiagshot,'  atttl  pravails.  '  Tbo  old  Wiltshire  aheap'  are 
oooatioiially  mmii  hare,  while  *  tba  Doipata*  hava  poaMMed 
themselves  of  many  extensive  districts,  and  aia  employed  in 
supplyiii<i;  iho  Li>ndon  market  with  early  tambs>  Still  how- 
ever the  South  Downs  are  numerous,  and  via  With  any  of 
the  olhnr*  in  exr*'llcnc«  nnd  profit. 

The  i>;d  )M'i-k-.hiio  brci'd  i.s  now  ravely  scun  ;  the  South 
Duwiii  have  u^urjie'l  their  place,  uiid  tw]H>cially  in  the 
chalky  districts.  In  Hampshire  we  can  inmuine  that  we 
recognize  some  of  the  old  and  valuable  breed  ibat  supplied 
the  Wincheiiter  manufactoty.  They  are  in  a  great  measure 
the  South  JOowns  of  the  j^asant  day.  or  are  trery  deeply 
eroesed  by  them.  The  West  Counties  Down  sheep  la  an  im- 
portation friHii  s'lmc  vif  the  \\L-stL-i'n  cijiintios,  particularly 
from  SouU!i>Ltslutc ;  but  il  i>  ^jradwally  yielding  to  the 
Soutli  Down-. 

Tbu  uM  Wiltihirf  breed  of  sheep,  the  largest  and  the 
luaMt'i  'f  tlie  tiii>?-woolled  sheep,  has  gradually  pa^ed 
away.  Tliey  were  crosi>ed  by  the  South  Downs  until  every 
trace  of  tho  old  breed  had  vanished,  and  a  useful  variety 
teniained,  which  would  have  been  called  true  Susses  sheep, 
mily  they  were  of  a  .somewhat  larger  aiio,  and  lighter  colour, 
aad  a  lighter  finer  Meaoa.  Thia  bread  ia  new  lamdly  yielding 
to  the  true  South  Downs.  In  the  lower-lann  pastures  of 
Wilts  a  breed  is  found  cvidi  nlly  derived  fnim  the  South 
Downs,  but  larger  in  »Ui\  and  wilh  u  beavn  r  llt-oro. 

Wo  pa>!i  into  Dorselsturi',  and  we  tind  a  \<.i  v  dilVfiLiu  and 
valuable  breed  of  shwj>.  Tlifv  are  wlnio  ;  the  lut«  lung  and 
broad,  with  a  luft  of  wool  on  tlie  foiL-hcad;  the  shoulders 
low  but  broad;  the  chest  deep;  tiie  loins  broad;  and  the 
bone  small ;  a  hardy  and  useful  sheep.  Their  chief  peculi- 
arity is  ihe  forwardness  of  the  ewes,  which  supply  the  market 
with  lamb,  when  it  produces  the  highest  price.  If  thay  have 
plenty  of  nutntious  food,  the  ewes  will  be  in  lamb  as  early 
as  April,  so  that  the  young  one  will  drop  in  September, 
and  be  leaily  Cor  the  market  at  Christinas. 

A  very  iirutilabli;  \arii'ly  is  found  m  n  cross  hutweea  the 
•South  Down  and  tiie  Dorset  >hee;>.  'ihe  eau-a^o  is  in- 
creaiied,  and  lite  vnnti  is  rendered  more  valuable.  Tho 
greater  part  of  DL>rsetshire  is  however  occupied  by  the  South 
Down  sheep,  and,  on  the  whole,  it  is  a  far  more  protiiable 
sheep  than  tho  pure  Dorset. 

Various  bieeds  of  sbor(»woQl  shaap  still  pfovail  on  the 
hiUa  of  Datroosbire  and  Oomwall.  Iliey  are  evidently  al- 
lied to  or  denceudad  flrom  the  Dorset,  although  it  must  be 
confessed  that  ihe  resemblance  is  not  verv  flattering  to  the 
luttei.  The  fleece  is  sliort,  and  iniiiLj^ed  uiih  loo  many 
keiu^i-i,  but  tho  niiUiuu  i»  &uii]K.-ed  to  |)./s^ess  a  peculiarly 
flelicalo  rtavour.  a;iil  great  quaiiiiiies  of  it  are  sen;  to  tho 
L-.uidoti  maikei.  They  are  much  improved  by  a  cross  with 
llio  Leiceslcrs  The  South  Downs  have  rarely  succeeded  in 
either  couniy. except  in  the  most  cultivated  parts.  InUorn- 
wall  especially  Iho  varied  and  humid  cUoMte  has  been  very 
uafavourablv  to  them. 

Returning  through  Samafsatahire,  we  agaiu  meet  with  the 
South  Downs*  either  puM  « tnauriailj  imnpoving  lha  nalivo 


breeds.  Tho  WilUhirea  and  tlu!  Docsets  have  aUo  eaU- 
bhshed  themstdves  with  advanUt;«i  in  many  parts  of  the 
county.  Thewj  brei'ils  have  even  penetrated  lo  ihc  iio.t 
Meiidip,  and  the  wild  sbkiept^l  iiiu  district  lia\eiic»(i>  wt  4^*^ 
disappeared.  In  Glouceatershire,  except  on  the  hilis  on  ibr 
uorlbiiru  and  eastern  parts  of  ihu  couniy,  ilie  sburt-wwoUrd 
sheepk  avaa  thoM  belonging  to  the  RyeUud  bre«d«  have 
girau  way  lo  the  Got» wolds  or  the  Leioestcn.  lu  Mim- 
mouthsbira.  with  the  «xu<.ptiou  of  the  small  oatrve  btwad 
on  the  lulls,  and  a  few  (locks  of  South  Downs  witich  |«t 
remam  in  different  parts,  tbo  shori-woolled  breeds  hat* 
materially  diminished. 

In  iKrelorJ=lnre  we  aldl  meet  wilU  a  lew  lloeks  uf  ih:.; 
breed  ot"  ^heeIl.  whxh  was  in  formfc:  times  tlie  jiridf  oi  lue 
ugn>  uliuri>L — ilie  Ryclands.  They  are  small.  poiiw<l.  wiiti 
wJiite  IdcrN,  tilt  vmcA  growing  close  to  andalmoii  ouvenng 
the  eyes,  the  carcase  round  and  compact,  the  aiumal  quickly 
fattening,  and  the  superabundant  fat  accumulating  wuhia. 
Tliey  are  hardy,  and  |ieeuliutiy  fiea  IcoB  disaaaeb  Thay 
aiu  particularly  di^tiri^ui^hed  by  thefinenaM  of  thmrwooL 
The  number  and  lin-  i.jituru  of  the  <.errationa  pUr«  it 
I  i>reci.v,ly  wiiere  ihu  ui^iiuraciure  had  lon^;  done.  Il  m 
decidedly  5U|;enor  in  tiueucss  and  in  luUne>»  U>  liu-  Sj- 
Down,  but  yields  in  both  of  these  quaiiiies  tu  the-  .\ieiruKi 
wool.  It  was  attempted  to  croas  the  Ryeland  she«  p  with 
the  Merino,  in  order  to  increase  the  value  of  the  WitoL  le 
a  certidn  extent  this  was  accumpluhed,  but  il  wao  M  Ihe 
expense  of  the  carcase.  The  Merinoa  wane  than  anasad 
by  the  Ryelands»  with  a  view  to  tha  impiawmant  Of  fiwm, 
and  greater  tendsney  to  fatten,  but  this  also  failed.  Whih 
these  experiments  were  proceeding,  arrived  the  period  wbes 
the  lletco  of  the  short  -  woolleil  ^heel).  bviih  the  Smii.. 
Douii  and  the  Kvelaiid,  was  inaleriuUy  changed  by  ilie  t.- 
luied  system  of  sheep-husbandry  thai  was  luUuduceU.  i»i 
the  wool  cif  both  waa  lejectcd  by  the  maiiufactuntr  lor  tha 
purposes  to  which  it  liatl  hitherio  been  applied.  The  aa> 
thor  of  '  She^,'  puhliabed  by  the  Society  lor  'he  DiguMso 
of  Useful  KiMwledge,  sates,  that  in  the  year  B«m> 
fonkhire  eontainod  699,999  ahoni*wuoUad  ihaap.  fnmiihin^ 
4,2t)0  peeks  of  wool,  the  weight  of  the  lleeee  bring  iwc  IK 
No  long  wool  was  then  to  be  found  in  '1  r  .  .  :v.  lo  Isis 
the  number  of  |iucks  of  abort  wool  haa  Uuiui..iiicd  10  ittw, 
but  no  fe\^er  than  6530  packs  of  lon,^  wool  were  grown,  snd 
the  average  wei^^ht  of  all  tho  tleeces  was  lour  iba.  Soch  au 
the  effect  produced  in  the  very  territory  attd  domicile  of  ta> 
nuest-woul1«>d  sheep  lliat  England  could  produce.  Thai  ls(C 
speaks  voluinee  as  to  tho  revolution  that  ia  goir^  feswai^ 
and  plainly  points  out  the  fiurmaf's  intatast  and  duty. 

Shropshire  coca  oontainadsaveial  var)e*iaao#tfaosfcati.ir 
middli^woolled  breeds  of  sheep,  and  among  tiwin  were  ihr 
4dd  Shropshires,  the  Mountain  sheep,  the  diminutive  8haa- 
berry,  the  Myn33  or  Muiina  »hei-p,  uiid  more  {laritcularly  itM 
Morfe  Commuii,  whose  tleece  was  once  scarcely  eT)uaiU'i 
even  by  the  Hyeland.  It  was  the  country  of  ihc  ^hort•woc4^ 
but  now  they  have  rapidly  diminished,  or  aimoet  d^p- 
peared  before  the  Couwolds  and  the  Leiceaters. 

It  is  the  same  with  the  Cannoek-heath  hraad  in  SiaSM- 
'shiro.   Even  the  Tedderly  hraad  has  shared  iba  aamalhte. 
Soma  Aw  shert-woollad  ahaap  nmain  on  lha  eommoos,  ar-d 
soma  valuable  flocks  of  the  South  Downs  are  spenD^li 
scattered  o\er  the  country. 

The  Delainerc  r^heep  i.s  the  only  short  wooUed  br^«»l  4e 
serving  uf  notice  in  Cheshire.  The  wi><.l  i!>  short  and  flo.. 
and  siiU  u-ed  by  some  manufacturers,  but  it  is  qo  lonrrr 
U.^ed  lor  any  of  tho  line  elotlis. 

The  diifercnt  distncU  of  South  Wales  afford  a  small  ajo4 
valuable  breed  of  sheep,  principally  used  for  the  supply  «f 
the  London  market,  wliere  the  Welsh  mulMa  ia  tn  ean» 
derable  request  Thasa  shoap  8s«m  aoaicaly  to  haw  dmngai 
their  aharaotar  Ihr  many  o^luriast  but  some  croaaes  c/ 
South  Downs  have  been  lately  introduced,  and  even  too* 
fl  icks  of  this  shec]i  lia\  e  bet^uii,  and  with  much  pra»pr<t  iif 
uds;.nla':;o,  to  spread  vwr  llie  lower  part  of  the  couiitrv. 

Ill  Noiih  Wales,  and  jiartu  uiaiJy  in  Anglesea,  iLe  •'id 
Souili  Down  re-appears,  or  a  sl.ecp  whose  Ukaoaas  lo  iht 
unimproved  .Soulh  Down  is  tuj  sinking  to  aoMpo  ataawn- 
lion.  The  piuest  and  best  blood  that  the  moantam*  A 
Wales  are  noW  CUppose<l  lo  be  capable  of  prudunn^  * 
found  at  Ihe  foot  or  on  lha  declivities  of  CuArr  Idru^  A\X 
lha  hills  of  North  Wales  are  covered  with  sheep,  vi  bich 
sent  in  the  spring  from  all  parts  of  ilu-  li>«  loimirv.  Ilv 
strongest  wethers  remain  ou  the  laouniams  dunng  tW 
tor,  and  wttbout  thaalighaat  anilcHa  frnvUMiiiBr  ibiit  «r 
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port.  Tlie  othori  are  brought  dofrii  to  tlie  liw  irMaid 
atout  Miclmeletim  to  be  returned  in  the  spring. 

Laucuhire  contains  few  sheep.  The  priiwi|»l  middle* 
woollcd  breed  it  the  Woodland  homed  ftheep.sprMding  from 
the  Yorkshire  side  of  the  county  to  the  very  extremity  of 
Somlnad*  iatsiiBingliiig  vitb,  and  inipfwring  «r  dsterion- 
ikag  •fvrj  olber  bncd,  md  thmteltM  iDMMed  fcr  their 
liWt  qwllties  to  the  Soulti  Downn  or  the  Lcircsti  rs.  The 
•hort-wtwlled  sheep  of  Wc-tmoreland  scarcely  do^crve  no- 
tK«,  uxrept  a«  connected  with  the  Herdwicks  and  tliu  Cho- 
riola.  Tlio  former  art*  of  Scottish  oriijin.  Thev  \vcn->  broujjhl 
by  a  ship  l>.im  tiie  iiorih  wlncli  was  >tr;iti(le(i  di  the  eitastof 
Cumberland.  They  were  said  to  be  small,  active,  polled, 
with  Bp«cklcd  legs  and  face,  of  a  finer  fleece  than  the  com- 
mon black  sUaepw  berdy,  and  defying  maj  degree  of  cold. 
This  peculiar  qiMlUy  was  etrly  notioad*  and  gave  them  a 
nloewliiiib  TCsmt  overrated.  By  dqgraaatlieiy  spread  over 
the  nwvDiatnoiu  ditlrirts,  and  other  breeda  were  eroaMd 
by  them  on  arrouni  of  liii*  v.tlnable  properly. 

At  thte«  or  four  yearn  old  ihey  weigh  nine  or  ten  lbs.  per 
(imrtcr,  and  iho  ii«ol  »  tttn  than  that  of  tba 
tilick  sheep. 

TAe  Ch'^n  >tt  cxttMid  Jr  un  Westmoreland  far  into  Scot- 
land. Tiicir  Inrtli-place,  or  where  they  were  oripiiially  ob- 
M'rved.  and  me  t»ii|l  found  in  their  Rroatcat  purity,  is  the 
Cbaviot  liilli«  iiv  ^ianht||||beflMld.  Tbqr  diflbr  cMem ially 
fna  balh  the  htaek  and  th«  dmt-fiwed  braeda  by  which  they 
are  ■ummoded,  but  iraither  history  nor  tradition  has 
Kivon  the  elightett  clue  to  their  oripln.  The  following  is  a 
'lesoriplion  of  tlio  jum' brcod,  itiirly  )oars  nqo,  l-cfore  tlie\ 
k-gan  to  bo  crn^sed  by  thf>  Ltiicfalers : — 'The  heiuJ  jiollcri, 
bore  niitl  rl«.Mii,  wub  jau-baneof  a  gOud  !fr)f;lb  :  nais  not  Iod 
shrirt,  atiii  couiiteitnncis  of  not  too  dark  a  colour;  nock  full, 
ruiind,  and  not  loo  lon^,  well  covered  with  wool,  but  with- 
out any  coarse  wool  dcpJiiding  beneath  :  <ihoulders  deep,  foil, 
and  wide ;  chest  full  and  open ;  ohine  lonu,  but  not  too  much 
ho:  atnigbt* broad,  and  wide  anaaa  the  AUela;  homa  nmnd 
and  Aall ;  the  body  in  general  round  and  fblt,  and  not  too 
deep  or  Hat  either  in  the  ribs  or  H.inks;  the  fleece  fine, 
close,  short,  and  thick  set,  of  a  medium  leniyth  of  pile,  witli- 
I'tii  Jiuirs  nt  tlie  botioin.  mid  n  .t  curled  <n\  the  >h«>ublcrs, 
ami  Willi  vcrv  lilllc  rr>.ii-M-  v.o  ii  on  llic  b  p-,  lail,  i>r  Ucllv.' 

Sir.Juiiii  SiiicUur  adils  tlic  dilln',  ik;;  [kcimuI  <if  ihcm  ;  — 
'  Perhaps  there  is  no  part  of  the  whate  island  where,  at  first 

'xht,  a  fine-woolled  breed  of  sheep  is  le^s  to  be  expected 
■  iian  among  the  Cheviot  Hills.  Mnny  parts  of  iheabeep- 
'>alk8  conaiat  of  nothmg  bat  peat-bo^'H  and  deep  monMses. 
During  winter  the  bill*  are  covered  with  snow  ditnitg  xvo, 
three,  or  wen  (bar  months,  and  they  hare  «n  ample  pio- 
jM'iiiun  ciT  liml  weather  duri^i;  tlic  nijior  «:ea«<*ns  of  the 
><.'ar,  aii<l  yet  a  sh-  pp  is  to  hr  f'i>uml  Uiat  wiil  thrive  even  in 
ilic>  wildest  part  nl  it.  Their  ^hape  i»  excclb-iit,  and  their 
.'■Me  quartcrfi  in  pnrtn  ul»r  are  distinguished  by  xiirh  jiist- 
iipm;  of  prupor'.i  ni,  as  to  be  equal  in  height  to  the  hinilcr 
ii'K'S.  which  enables  them  to  pass  ovcr  boj;*  and  snows 
ri.rouph  which  a  shorter  legged  nnimnl  could  not  pcnetrnle. 
I'hey  have  a  eloser  fleece  ttwn  the  Tveeddale  and  Leicester 
breeda.  whieh  fceepa  them  warmer  in  cold  weather,  and  pre- 
M  nu  either  rain  or  tnow  from  incommoding  them,  lliey 
no  excellent  snow-trarellerti.  nnd  are  accustomed  to  nroewre 
rJioir  food  by  srrnpin;,'  llif  ■^•inw  off  the  r: i>uiid  witii  t!iiiv 
i.'i^f.    They  have  never  anv  iMhcr  f«K)d  In.l  tiie  ati  I 

II  itnrnl  hay  of  thetr  (>\mi  liidd*,  i  \'  i>[  t  when  it  is  >]■  i-'  d 
1..  fjitlcn  them.  They  weigh  from  twelve  to  eighteen  lbs. 
iH  r  quarter,  and  their  meat  fs  fblly  equal  to  atiy  that  tbc 
{iii>hl*nda  can  produce.' 

The  wool  i>  interior  to  that  of  the  South  Down «.  It  is 
not  ao  fine  as  before  the  attempted  iinprovement  of  the 
careaae,  and  the  me  of  it  ii  abandoned  in  the  manufacture 

of  fill*'  <  lotli. 

There  are  many  flocks  of  pure  Cherlots,  bnt  in  the  roa- 
Jcv  i\-  lit  the  rtiwks*  there  IS  a  cross  of  Ix-.ru  tfji- Mih  il 

The  other  breed  of  short  -  woolU-d  sbi  oji  wlm  h  <  ntend 
with  the  Cheviots  in  number  nnd  \ahiiv  .s  ibo  Uarh-fared 
Sciitt.  TlifV  extend  from  Liniashiro  to  the  very  north  of 
Si'Otlnt.  l.  I  be  males  are  mostly  hiirm-il.  the  horns  of  a  spiral 
tomi,  but  lh«  females  ore  frequently  withoti?  !ii>riis.  The 
facce  and  ICR* always  black  or  mottltsd  :  tl^c}  nrecovered 
will  wool  about  the  forehead  and  lower  jaw:  the  fleere  i* 
luMj;  and  sompwhat  coarte.  The  Bareaieispecoliarly  compart ; 

.  tQU«-b  t'liif  on  nnount  of  the  shortness,  roundno^», 
tirnincsjt,  and  handiomciie)^  of  the  carcase,  it  is  called  the 
thort  abeep.  in  oppoeitian  to  'the  Gbevioti  or  fonfiheep. 


!  GrMt  mimbprs  of  ihc<c  stieep  nrr  sent  to  the  T>ondon 
market.  The  weight  of  the  carcase  does  not  differ  male* 
rially  from  that  of  the  Cheviot,  and  the  fleece  weighs  aboBt 
tltroe  pounda  after  it  ia  washed.  These  abeep  Imto  been 
impcovid  \n  leleetion,  but  have  derived  little  advantage 
fiUQt  any  «f  die  crosses  that  have  been  tried. 

Aa  theae  are  the  prevailinir  breeds  in  the  northern  parts 
of  the  kingdom,  if  not  to  tbc  oxclusinti  f>r  tlm  slmrt  burns 
and  the  Leicesteis,  yet  bciu};  far  more  nunii'mus  tlmn  tbev, 
it  niay  nm  br-  interesting  to  institute  a  brief  comiuii  isr.n  of 
ihcir  rcspeciivo  merits.  The  three  important  points  with 
respect  to  sbccp  in  such  luculities  are  tJic  weichi  and  valoa 
of  the  wool,  the  carcajse,  and  the  degree  of  hardihood. 

As  to  the  wool  there  can  be  no  question.  The  weight  of 
the  individaal  fleeeemay  faeaomewhat»  butnot  agreatdea).  in 
favour  of  the  Uaefc-fbeed  hieed ;  hat  in  point  of  vehie  and  the 
price  whidi  the  wool  will  obtain,  the  advantage  is  most  deci- 
dedly in  fbvear  of  the  Chevfot  s.  As  to  the  carcase,  the  Cheviot 
is  ready  fir  tbi;  market  a  full  tweUcmomli  boi,*ri-  i  he  other. 
If  sornaiiv  siit-ep  cnnnot  be  kept  on  tbo  <.riini-  ijuimiitv  of 
ground,  ibo  qiinntity  of  mftit  tb;it  can  be  iTiidu. 'cd  i<  <,'rc;ircr. 
and  const  qnently  the  profit  of  the  larroer  is  greater ;  and  as 
to  hardihood,  they  are  both  of  them  cxcolletil  bree<ls.  and 
It  might  be  difficult  to  decide  which  wool  would  most  sor- 
cessfuUy  endure  the  hard>hi;)s  of  a  Highland  winter.  The 
adjadteaikin  on  the  whole  ia  moat  d<  cido  !ty  in  ftvour  of  the 
Cheviot  breed,  with  thitexeeption  p>rb;iiis,  that  on  thewlld- 
est  of  the  Grampian  or  other  similar  hills  the  black-faced 
mountain  sheep  may  have  the  best  chance  of  domp  well; 
and  the  acknowledged  fact  is,  that  in  alnnist  cmm  v  n  I  'lu  rn 
di'trirt  the  Cheviots  arc  rapidly  snp<  i-.^i  iIuil:  ibc  luiiiw 
1  ! :  I  r  'nrc<l  ^liocp. 

Une  other  breed  of  shorl-woolled  sheep  nn  st  be  men- 
tioned before  wo  rclnrn  to  the  southern  )»ort  of  tlie  k  ii'^- 
doia — those  which  inhabit  the  Shetland  Islands.  They  fra- 
freqnonily  wcizh  not  nonihan  seven  or  ei^ht  pounds  a 
qnartor.  and  yield  from  one  and  a  half  to  two  pounds  of  ffne 
and  voft  wool,  either  of  a  white,  or  grey,  or  even  black 
colour.  It  is  the  finest  wool  which  Great  Britain  can  pro- 
duce, and  i-»  used  for  the  betler  sort  of  stockings,  and  for 
Severn!  liiiht  lu  d  rMciisivc  manufactures. 

In  Northinnbi'i land  th.  muss  sheep,  so  called  from  their 
f.ici's  bo'ii^r  rinnjli'lfiy  rove  crl  with  wool,  have  disappeared, 
in  Durham  tli«ic  are  low  bt-sides  lonf;-woolle<l  sheep.  Tlie 
eastern  and  western  moorlands  of  Yorkshire  contain  many 
short-woolled  sheep — the  Clieviots,  the  blackfacod  .Scots,  the 
South  Downs,  and  some  flocks  peculiar  to  the  m^o^  lauds,  aa 
the  Penislone  sheep  with  mottled  or  coloured  facc>andl<^ 
In  Linenlnshire  cnme  floclts  of  true  South  Down  sheep  are 
still  to  Ihj  found,  in  tlic  n'  ribi ni  nnd  western  districts,  but 
the  greater  part  of  [liL  ni  Imve  luinplerl  with  or  given  way  to 
the  long-woolled  sheep.  Tlic  beautiful  little  slieep  ov.  Shir- 
wood  Forest,  not  yielding  more  limn  eight  or  nine  pounds 
to  the  quarter,  ond  the  delicate  fleece  which  covered  them, 
have  passed  a^ny  In  I)«-rhyshirc,  LeiccMcr, Rutland,  War- 
wick, Nortb  un'.'ti  :i,  Hnntiiit.'don,  Cambridge,  Bedford, 
Hertford,  Buckingham,  and  Oxford,  some  flocks  of  the 
middle*woolled  sheep  nre  to  be  fouitd,  and  many  %'aluable 
cnMses  between  the  South  Downs  and  the  Norfolka,  but 
on  the  whole  the  ahori-wonllcd  sheep  have  declined. 

Norfolk  nnd  Suffolk  used  to  possess  their  pcniUar  breeds, 
will)  the  face  long  nnd  thin.  Hut  on  the  forehead,  nnd  flal- 
iencd  at  the  muzrlc.  tbe  b     long,  the  face  and  .cgs  mottled, 
.  r  i;t-cd  ll'p  more  if  ilie\  an  of  a  ptno  Ijl.ick,  the  fore-qiiar- 
k;-  il.  "i  ii  111.  1 'iL-  bind  line- -iiflicieiitly  develdpt'd  ;  fattening 
rcsidiiy  at  two  years  old ;  U-aring  without  fatigue  a  journey 
to  a  di'^lant  ibidi  and  thfrcfnrc  of  great  value  to  the  farmer 
in  renderins  many  a  plot  of  land  productive  by  occtuionally 
allording  almoeit  the  only  manure  that  could  be  obtained. 
These,  together  with  the  diaposttion  to  feed  even  on  the 
coarsest  pastures,  were  qunlitien  Which  rendered  ihc  Nor- 
folk* gnat  favourites  in  their  n-  n  counirj'.   Prcseiiily  how- 
ever came  the  ci>mparis<in  '.vitb  iho  nuMlern  Souih  Downs, 
who  wcr.'  reinnikable  lortbe;!-  i]iiii  :  nnd  (M;iii'nied  ili-j  o^ii- 
tion.  compared  vulit  the  wild  und  t«-*ttf!ss  fimtactcr  01  the 
Norfolks ;  the  smaller  quantity  of  food  which  they  were  thus 
enabled  to  consume  in  proportion  to  their  size  ;  the  superior 
weigllt  which  they  acipiired  in  proportion  to  the  food  wliieh 
I  they  consumed  ;  the  greater  quantity  of  wool  which  th^ 
I  yielded;  the  superior  quality  of  that  wool;  tlie  greater 
]  number  of  laml^  that  wen  produced :  the  tender  arm  more 
j  attentive  nursing  of  ibesa  lambs;  all  these  circumstances 
I  tmited  te  piove  the  aapariorlty  of  the  Seoth  Dowtis.  It  was 
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ftUempU''!  to  cro.^s  the  rival  hrccJs,  nnd  tlic  oxfM'ritiient  was 
atlenaed  by  evident  advantage  to  the  Norfulks ;  but  by  de- 
grecii  tlis  pure  brce<l  wan  valued  as  it  deserved  to  be.  an<l 
tbo  breed  of  the  old  Nurfolka  avicUoiljr  and  extensively 
diininishud. 

Mom  of  tb*  Norfolk  floelu  ham  now  booo  enoMd  by  ibe 
8«ath  Dosmf  or  the  Leieotton.  Tho  oniiiMt  bi^  in  oone- 

qucriov.'  nftliit,  increased  in  size  and  in  early  lNrfi)etion»  tnd 
wcighi  of  (K  ecc;  and  that  fleece,  more  useftil  Tor  many 
purpoM's,  li  almost  doubled  in  vaUu-.  Lord  Weslui  ii  lias 
obtaiiifil  a  cross  of  tbo  South  Down  and  llumii-iluie,  onu;- 
tinsf  entirely  the  Norfolk,  ami  wiih  apuaretn  ailvnuta  jc. 

Wo  HOW  arrive  at  the  Long-Wnolled  Shefp.  llitu-  eaily 
bistory  is  obscure;  bul  in  the  Iwolilh  century  lhi;ri-  arc  &o 
counts  ofexportations  of  wool  and  of  abetp,  evidently  belong- 
ing to  ibc  long-wooUod  VBitotyitt  appeara  from  the  manufuc- 
ttttes  in  wbieb  IboM lloaoM  wareompMyod.  In  the  thirteenth 
century,  certain  Florentine  man»anta  ««re  permitted  to 
e\porl  to  Flanders  nioro  than  a  thousand  sacks  of  Oonil>* 
uig  ur  luiig  wool.  In  the  fourteenth  century  the  tbooaand 
had  cxtende^I  to  a  hundred  thousand,  and  that  continued 
during  mar.y  years :  and  in  the  flrteenlh  century  Edward  IV. 

[leriiiiiiLMl  hii  sister  Margaret  tooxport  aiuuially  iluriii'^  liur 
ife  20UU  raws  to  t' landers  and  HuUand.  Ihis  well  e\- 
plaina  the  rcsctnblanrc  between  the  sheep  on  ihu  two 
shores ;  and  the  traveller  will  c«aM)  to  wonder  that  uti  the 
northern  coa^at  of  France,  and  through  nearly  the  wliole  ul 
Flondan.  ha  faaciaa  that  ba  rooogniieii  the  identical  sheep 
af  ibe  Kenttah  paatnrai.  In  im  aamo  oontury,  a  royal 
pre!«(nit  (>r  C'otswold  wool  was  sent  to  Ibe  king  of  Portugal. 

'i'ta-rij  IS  iikkIi  more  similarity  between  the  i-arfeties  of 
the  long-wixilk'il  slu'op  tlim  ihdso  of  sliurUn'  fibre.  Tlie 
dcQciency  ol'  iMirns,  llio  form  nf  ihu  hcarl,  ilie  exprLssiun  of 
the  countenance,  and  thi'  \\\uie  fapo*  ami  li^s  show  ihat 
they  had  one  common  origin ;  while  the  colour  utid  wm^ht 
and  ii!>t>s  of  the  wool  speak  their  common  origin. 

The  following  description  of  the  new  LHretter  by  Mr.  (Jul- 
ley  will,  to  a  very  considerable  th  ijrei;,  scr\  e  for  nil  the  varie- 
ties of  tiM  loiig-wuolle<l  slieen.  Tue  lieadabouldbe  hornless, 
lone,  amall.  tapering  tuwaioa  the  maikl%and  projecting 
liorizunially  forwards.  The  eye*  prominent,  but  vilb  a  quiet 
expression.  The  ears  thin,  rather  lontr,  and  directed  Inck- 
wards;  the  nock  full  cxinl  broail  ul  ils  b.iso,  liot  i:tailually 
laperini;  towards  the  head,  and  particularly  fiiieat  tlicjuucuon 
of  iIk-  head  ami  neck.  The  neek  slliuiiio'  to  project  straight 
Irom  the  rhesL,  so  that  there  is,  with  the  slightest  po«sible 
de\'iation,  one  continued  horizontal  line  from  the  rump  to 
the  pull.  The  breast  broad  and  full ;  the  shoulders  also 
broad  and  round,  and  no  uneven  or  angular  formation 
wbora  ttia  thoulden  Join  either  the  neck  or  the  back,  par- 
tienlarly  no  rising  of  tbe  withen,  or  hoUov  babiod  tbe  si- 
luaiiun  of  those  bones.  The  arm  flesby  tbnmgb  iti  wliolc 
extent,  and  even  down  to  the  knee.  The  bones  of  tbe  legs 
small,  standing  wide  apart,  no  Kiuschlss  of  tlio  skin  abunt 
thuni,  and  comparatively  baro  of  »i>ul.  The  cliL'>t  :iiul 
biiirel  are  at  once  docp  ami  round  in  the  ribs,  lorniui.^  :i 
coniiidcrablo  aixh  from  the  spine,  so  as  in  some  coses,  and 
eiiMScially  when  the  animal  is  in  good  condition,  to  make 
the  appireiit  width  of  tho  chest  even  greater  than  thedepth. 
TIm:  Ittrret  ribbed  well  huroe.  No  irrc<;ubritiea  of  line  on 
tba  baek  or  the  belly;  but  on  the  aims  Uw  careaaa  very 
gradually  diminiahing  in  wtdlh  towarda  tbe  ruotp.  The 
quarters  lung  and  full,  and  as  wide  as  tho  fbre-legik  The 
muscles  extcn<ling  down  to  the  back,  the  thighs  also  wide 
and  lull.  The  legs  of  a  niodoiato  icnsftli ;  liio  pelt  aKo 
innik'iuii'Iy  ibai,  but  soft  and  clastic,  and  covere<i  «vith  a 

^'Kui  ljuaii'tity  of  white  wool,  not  ao  long  as  ia  tome  biaeds, 
but  cotuiUcrably  finer. 

Such  is  the  Lciccslor  nhecpas  Bakowell  made  him.  He 
found  bim  as  different  an  animal  a<i  it  was  possible  to  con- 
eaiva—tlat -sided,  largo  boned.  to.u^v-woollod,  slow  to  fut- 
taa,  and  his  flesh  of  little  vulue.  Waio  tbaro  room  for 
its  inaerlion,  a  detailed  htttory  of  iho  dilTerent  steps  of 
the  changes  would  bo  most  interesting  to  the  reader. 
The  means  were  simple,  and  the  effect  was  almost  ma- 

Seal.  Tho  principle  was,  that  Mike  pi  U  s  like;'  and 
icrefore  he  selected  a  few  sheep  with  aptitude  to 
fjiti-n,  \Mth  a  Jispusihon  to  produce  an  unusual  (|uan- 
iii^-  of  \alii  iblo  meat,  with  little  bone  and  offal,  and  with 

Imulb^ss  of  icinper;  and  from  these  he  exclusively  bred. 
|,s  cared  not  about  near  or  distaot  affinities,  but  Ms  object 
was  to  increase  every  good  poinU  and  gradually  to  get  nd  of 
«voicy  bad  QUO.  Ibeyvm  not  diOacwt  MMs  of  abeep  that 
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amisioiuctl. 

His  sheep  were  smaller  lliaii  those  of  li'  lUI  inr^.  but 
they  retained  every  good  point,  atul  bad  ^<Jt  lid  k>uiy  of  ib«- 
bad  ones.  The  alteration  was  rapid  as  well  as  great  lu  bt> 
own  dock,  and  the  practice  which  ho  inlroduceu  of  ieUmg 
some  of  his  rams  quickly  extended  the  benefit  of  hik  tyataa 
tw  and  wide.  Tbe  Ant  nun  wbieb  ba  let  was  in  lb*  year 
1760,  at  17r.6dLfi]rtbeoeaaoa.  In  t7ft9he  IctOMfnoiCw 
U>00  (;iiiiiea-s,  niiJ  he  cleared  more  than  GOOO  guineas  in  iLc 
same  \  ear  by  the  loliin»  of  others.  After  that,  so  greot  «a« 
ihe  mania,  or  rather  tlu!  desire  (or  iinjnovi nicnt,  ibet  Mr. 
Lttvvience  cak-iilato.-i  that  UiO.tulo/.  we: e  auuuilly  Spent  by 
the  niidlantl  fnniicrs  in  the  hirinj;  of  latas. 

Such  was  the  origin  and  the  eventual  triumph  of  (he  now 
LaiOMtar  bieed  of  sheep.  They  have  spt^ead  tbem^ciNe-  sa 
every  part  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Ttiere  aaa  iew  wihar 
varieties  of  long-wuolled  sheep  which  do  nut  Ow*MlH^  of 
their  oseelleaea  to  tba  new  Leicaatan,  and  oimd  aoM  «r 
tbe  short'wooned  floeks  are  deeply  indebted  n>  tbo  bf««d 
introduced  by  Bakewcll.  Tliere  is  no  other  specie*  lT  s^  k-  p 
that  possesses  so  decided  B  pr"pefi«ily  to  tiiSltu — oi  Ikal 
is  prepaix-d  for  the  butcher  ul  so  i  I  'v  in  age.  It  wdl  OA 
however  tbiive  on  a  poor  soil,  nor  il  a  a  i-ompelletl  to  tntrl 
far  in  onler  to  procure  its  food  ;  but  on  soils  of  a  modfraie 
quality  there  is  no  other  sbcep  so  profiiable.  Other  breeda, 
as  the  Teeswatornnd the LilMOln,  may  be  superior  in  ute. 
but  it  is  at  an  oxpanso  of  time  and  of  food,  and  wenatunlly  a 
palpable  dotoiioration  of  flesb  and  diaainuliOD of  piioili  Tkm 
now  Leicester*  on  fair  keep  will  yield  a  greater  qnaatalT  ef 
meat,  for  the  same  quantity  of  fooid,  than  any  other  breed  of 
sheep  The  meal  IS  of  a  peculiar  charaelcr-  ll  i*  di-'nkad 
hy  some  on  aucouiU  of  a  suppojed  insipidness  Tin:  latlp 
iiiatier  iii  too  imirli  uitio.luLed  bt-twetn  the  niusculir  Ct>rt», 
and  there  may  be  the  appearance  and  tli**  la»le  of  .i  iniu 
of  lusi'iuus  fat.  Tins  however  is  the  fault  of  the  Lrtrevi<t. 
.md  not  ul  tin-  nninial ;  it  marks  tbe  pomt  to  which  ttie  Isi- 
Icning  process  ^hould  be  carried,  and  where  it  sliould  sti^ 
It  is  tbe  fault  of  the  grazier  if  ho  oenvarta  tbat  wbicb  is  an 
exoelleoeo  into  a  ikolt 

There  are  accounts  of  the  I^oicester  sbaop  attainiac;  a  vrt3r 
great  weight.   Two  prime  wethers  cxbibtled  by  Mr.  PaiD.vr 
ra  the  Smitiifleld  cattle-show  in  1835  weiylud  ir.j  ;a>«l 
Ihs.    It  should  however  be  remarked  that  tbe  new  Lm- 
(c.-^ler  >lieep  luisi  a  smaller  quantity  of  bam  iP  pfOfMMtliW 
ii»  \vei;4lil  than  any  uihtr  sheep. 

1 1.e  ileficicnry  of  Ihe  (luece  was  formerly  objected  U>  la 
the  new  Leicester  abeep.  Tlio  truth  of  liie  mattec  was  tlaei. 
with  tho  eaily  bieeden,  the  fleece  was  n  perfoetly  soootriari 
eoasidenilton,  and  eoin|ianitively  diainHtdod.  Tborr  h  mv 
little  canso  for  eomplaint  en  this  beadT  Tbo  wool  baes  «■•• 
siderably  increased  in  lungih.  and  it  has  unproved  hoib 
fineness  and  strength  of  fibre.  It  averages  lium  6  lu  :  d-^ 
t!ie  111  ere,  ami  llii'  filncN  .Uie^  fi  Jiii  liMrlo  iiiiin-  ihrii:  t«ci<<' 
inches  iii  leri);Ui.  I. ike  olner  liniisii  vtoois  U  t-m  ;i|»pbcd  l« 
a  purpose  ilill'e.iMil  from  liial  t>>  winch  il  wa»  fonocri*  lU- 
voied,  and  is  luosliy  used  in  the  munulaclure  of  serges  aiU 
carpets. 

The  chief  value  of  the  now  Leicester  breed  coneiata  tn  tbr 
improvement  which  it  has  eilucted  in  almost  every  TanMy</ 
sheep  with  whieb  it  baa  been  crossed.  Most  of  tbe  bceeskrc 
of  tbe  South  Downs  were  at  flrst  averse  to  adtnit  a  inw* 
with  the  J.«iccstcrs ;  but  when  tbe  wool  uf  the  South  Uuw<i« 
bct;an  to  be  applied  to  purposes  wry  different  fruut  ttii<><.  u 
which  ii  had  been  formerly  devoted,  a  cross  with  the  Li.  Kt>^ 
i(.rs  wasi  reluetaiiiU  aliempted.  A  sheep  was  prodi»f\< 
probably  not  so  hardy,  but  coming  earlier  to  tliv  markrC 
yielding  a  lunger  and  a  finer  tieeee.  of  nearly  doulite 
weight  and  with  a  eombittg  wool  adapted  for  many  nlaaVi 
purposes. 

>1any  of  the  Dartmoor  and  Binoor  sheep  bat*  obtanal 
earlier  natunty,  an  ineroaaadainhUidaaiore  va]oal4e  le«ie 
by  a  emsa  witb  the  Leieastors.  In  Somersetshire  the  Ik-irapSf* 

sheep  have  decidedly  increased  in  value  by  a  cro«s  wi-b  tt« 
Leicestcis.  The  Ryelands.  now  that  their  wool  is  no  lonp  - 
cmployed  in  thi.-  mauufaeture  of  fine  cloth,  have  matcr.A)l> 
pri!5l«'d  liy  cro>M  s  «iiii  tlie  Lcieesters:  the  pront  f(o«a  ikir 
carcase  is  iucreaseil,  and  the  wool  has  a  rciidicr  salr.  Im 
Worcesteishue  and  •jiafTordshirc  the  advantage  of  a  rri«% 
with  the  Leiccslers  is  aeknowlodgcd  by  every  one  wIki  ba« 
Tcntured  to  make  the  esp«-iment.  In  South  and  in  Xeetb 
Wales  they  have  found  powerful  antagooiste  in  \}m  Cbte- 
trolds}  but  in  Lniwasbti^  in  Westaiowaiii^  and  ii»Cna»< 
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berlaml,  the  nalivo  thort-woolted  sheep  btn1iMB«Mied 
by  thv  Leicesten  with  considerable  benefit. 

1 1  NiirthuroberUnil  the  black-faced  sheep  are  numerous, 
aij  1  i:  IS  the  natiro  csonntry  of  llic  Cheviots;  but  the  valleys 
mill  plain*,  and  those  are  nunicrou*  and  fertile,  will  bear 
tite  larger  LfHaatrnT  breod.  Soin«  attempt*  have  beeo  mad«  m 
Northamberiand  to  cran  IIm  LaieMter  broed  with  the  largo 
nnd  coarse  rarosof  Tceswater  or  old  Linoolnshire  breeds,  but 
the  experiment  has  almost  uniformly  failed,  for  the  produce 
bas  bad  iufonor  vooi  md  inferior  ttesh.  Mad  Ims  ham  Mec- 
tff*  in  Aim  hmI  atowar  in  growth,  widi  »  niHih  lighter 

Ic  w  however  difficnlt  to  select  anv  part  of  the  kiugdom 
into  which  the  Leicester  nnd  ttu-  South  Down  sheep  have  not 
)>enetnited,  and  wben^  ihey  havn  not  inalcrinlly  improved 
the  native  broed.  The  weight  1  i  li  i  t  l  ie  sheep  and  of  the 
fleece  h  ave  been  increajied,  and  the  farmer  actually  derives  i 
a  bettor  remuneration  from  bis  tlock  than  when  i)^  wool 
was  short  and  fine  aod  of  little  weight,  although  it  obtained 
m  better  pnoe. 

A  abort  ataaitBt  n«at  b«  givan  af  iIm  vtlnr  breeds  of  long- 
voaUad  aliMPk  atthdogh  aomo  of  than  am  rapidly  passing 
•my.  The  Teeswater,  inhabiting  the  southern  dL<«trict8  of 
thtrfaam  and  the  north  of  Yorkshire,  «  as  onco  in  coasider- 
ablo  request  on  account  of  the  weight  of  its  carcase,  the 
iroodness  of  its  flc^h,  and  the  remarkable  decree  in  mIik-Ii 
the  rwes  u  i  i  e  ]  roUfic.  Its  greatest  fault  was  tliat  it  was  Um 
heavy  for  the  lowlands  in  wliieh  it  was  placed,  and  the  pas- 
ture \i':t»  trodden  down  and  destroyed.  Some  of  the  Leices> 
Mrs  found  their  way  to  the  banks  of  the  Teea»  and  the  old 
bleed  was  crossed  qr  thBiB.  Tb*  aanaaa  lianawa  aomewbat 
aoMUer,  bai  it  «m  Bora  aanpaai  and  profitable.  Mora 
tnutien  waa  pi«d«ead  ao  tbe  aane  quantity  of  land,  and, 
a/ler  a  eouiderable  time,  for  the  improvement  was  always 
slower  with  reipinl  to  the  wool  than  tue  flesh,  the  fleece  be- 
came finrr  nnd  closer.  The  old  breed  of  this  and  the  neigh- 
bouriug  counties  gradually  diminished  and  almost  disap- 
peared. 

The  largest  and  moil  ungainly  breed  of  bheop  was  tbe 
Liiirolns,  'hurnlesa,  with  Iohr,  ilnn,  and  weak  carcases, 
large  bones,  weighing  from  20  to  30 lbs.  a  quarter;  tlio 
woijI  averaging  from  8  to  14lba.  the  fltcce;  the  sheep  a 
slow  feedar,  aad  tba  flash  ooane-grained.'  Ibis  ia  tha 
nount  givan  of  them  by  a  food,  bvt  a  prejudiaad  ebaarvar, 
Mr.  Galley.  In  fact,  while  Bakewell  and  his  admirers  were 
almost  tie^^k-cting  the  fleece,  the  Lincolnshire  farmer  was 
quite  as  inattentive  with  regard  to  the  rarcaM.  Both  imrties 
were  wrong.  The  old  Lincolnshire  sheep  yieldo<l  a  wool 
which  ui  quantity  and  in  quality  waj  unnvullud,  while  llio 
I^^icesters  could  boa^t  of  a  disposition  to  faltcu  which 
the  utiier  oould  never  equal.  At  length  the  allempt  was 
honestly  made  to  amalgamata  tba  valaoble  qualilioa  of  the 
two  breeds.  In  ronseqoeoea  of  lha  troa,  tbe  watbar  at- 
lainad  its  mMTitv  a  ml  jaar  aaaoar  thvi  il  was  aaeos- 
looMd  to  do,  and  Uw  flaaoa  bacwBa  inar  and  inproved  in 
colour,  but  il  was  shorter  and  nora  britllai,  and  not  fltted 
for  some  of  iu  former  purposes.  On  the  whole,  u  great 
iraprorenieiit  lia*  bci'ii  elfecled  lnjlli  in  the  cinum  and 
the  llceee,  and  so  i.alisfaclory  did  this  pruvc,  that  it  is  now 
diflleult  to  And  any  sheep  in  Lincolnshire  thiit  have  not 
been  cr^s^cd  with  the  Leice^lent.  This  cross  is  deip^  uu 
thcf<oMj  than  in  the  marsh  lands,  wlm-h  may  serve  to  ac- 
count fur  tbe  diiferenee  of  the  fleece  in  the  two.  Tlte  breed 
of  iheso  sheep  generally  has  been  giaatlf  ioctfMad  ainoe 
ibe  introduction  of  the  turnip  system. 

Among  the  k»nf-woo)led  sheep  that  bawbaan  Inproved 
by  tba  admixtaro  of  tbe  old  and  now  lonf^waollad  uaadb 
and  the  altered  system  of  hutbaadry,  the  ttihabitants  of 
Rotnney  Ma;^li  nn\^\  ;i  t  l>o  f.M  Roiu  n  From  time  imme- 
morial a  pccuhdi  a.usl  iji;;bl>  vuiviablc  breed  was  cullivaloU 
there.  The  pn>du(-c  in  woo\  an<l  the  thickness  in  stocking 
Were  !«:arrely  e<]uulled  in  any  olher  breod  or  situation.  The 
Kentish  men  obstinately  resisted  every  encroachment  on 
their  favijiiriie  breed,  and  prodict«d  disappouitment  and  loss 
in  ovory  p<issible  tVirtn.  '  For  a  while,'  says  the  author  of  the 
work  on  Sheep  already  rafiimd  tOb '  it  seemed  as  if  they  bad 
raaaonoft  their  side,  forth*  ataaef  tbe  sheep  was  cotuidurably 
laasened,  and  the  wool  was  doI  ao  valuable,  nor  yielded  in  its 
former  quantity.  By  degrees  faotr«r«r  it  began  to  be  found 
that  these  smaller,  deeper,  closer  and  more  compact  sheep 
veighe  )  hcaxiur  than  the  old  luiig  lcgecd  and  lotiK-bodicd 
<iD«a;  that  they  did  nut  conatuDaao  miicblbodi  thitUw  hacd 
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slookina;  of  former  Jays  might  ho  iucrcaae<I,  that  they  were 
ready  a  full  year  sooner  fur  the  market,  and  therefore  became 
far  more  profitable.  That  the  fat  formed  more  on  the  exterior 
of  the  animal,  where  it  was  advantageoujily  pUosd  for  the 
I  farmer  and  (ho  consumer,  and  did  nut  accumulate  within 
for  the  profit  of  the  butcher  alone ;  and  that,  by  careful  se- 
lection, althon^h  tba  wool  was  somewhat  shorter  and 
lighter,  it  was  improved  in  flrauMas  sod  coloax  and  Jbltiof 
proporly.' 

Soaia  valwibi*  .biaada  of  kag^wooUod  slieep  are  found 
in  tba  South  Hans  in  Devonshire,  extending  from  Ax- 

rainster  to  Dartmoor,  and  from  the  north  of  i>evon  to  the 
vale  of  Tauiilun,  under  the  name  of  the  Bamptoo  sheep,  and 
also,  but  imallar  inDttotfaaranANiai  in  tha  najghbanrbead 

of  Kxmoor. 

The  Colswuld  sheep,  so  called  from  the  cots  or  sheds  in 
whicu  they  were  hou.«ed,  formerly  iuliubiled  tbe  countiea 
of  Gloucester,  Hereford,  and  Worcester.  Thoy^re  a  lung* 
wooUed  breed,  yiulding  in  tlM  fifteenth  century  a  deacrw* 
tion  of  wool  much  valued  an  account  of  the  fabrica  in  Inn 
oonstnwtioa  of  which  it  was  anmlorad.  Beth  the  ahaap  and 
tha  wool  vara  largely  exportaf  Even  tbey.  like  the  rest, 
have  amalgamated  themselves  with  and  been  in  a  manner 
lost  among  the  Loicestors.  They  were  taller  tlian  the  pre- 
sent sheep,  llat-sidcd,  dclicient  in  the  fore-quarter,  but  full 
in  the  iiind  ()uarler,  not  fattening  ^o  early, butyielding  a  long 
and  heavy  lleecc.  Man\  of  these  good  qualities  have  been 
preserved,  and  to  them  have  been  added  that  which  is  of  so 
much  importance  to  the  farmer,  the  capability  of  rearing 
and  fattening  so  many  more  sheep  on  tbe  same  quantity  <» 
land,  and  of  bringing  them  su  much  eaxlier  to  the  market. 

Tba  Jriik  sbae|i>  like  Iboi*  in  Giaat  Britain,  an  divided 
into  the  aiiort  and  laof  •wooUad  braedi.  Tha  mart-wnotbd 
are  most  numerous  in  the  mountains  of  Wicklow.  The 
head  is  small  and  bare ;  the  general  proportions  go<xl  if  there 
were  somewhat  moi  '  i,'  •  u  o;  the  legs  small  and  clean; 
the  fleece  coar»e  and  wavy,  or  occasionally'  malted,  and 
yielding  a  fleece  of  from  2  to  3  lb*.,  which  is  apprujiriated 
ehtefly  to  the  manufacture  of  flannel.  Many  of  the  flocka 
have  with  much  advantage  been  crossed  with  the  South 
Downs,  in  doUance  of  the  prejudice  and  jealousy  of  a  pro- 
portion of  the  Irish  farmers.  The  progenitors  of  the  Jriik 
ioHg-teooUed  rAeaipaeem  to.  havo  been  as  ill-bred  and  as  un^ 
aniBtable  as  tbe  worst  of  tbe  daaa  in  Sa||1snd ;  but  the 
Leicester  breed  bss  found  its  mr  to  Ireland ;  it  struggled  for 
a  while  against  prejudiees  and  diificulties  of  every  descrip- 
tion, O  i  l  at  length  has  complcirly  i rinnii'i  Hl.  The  Irish 
sheep  whu  h  arc  now  brought  so  nieniitiiliy  to  the  English 
market  will  scarcely  yiiiid  to  the  uest  improved  Leieaslen 
that  any  part  of  Great  Britain  can  produce. 

The  English  being,  fioin  tho  increased  coarseness 
of  the  fibre,  rejectetl  by  the  manufocturcr  in  the  con- 
struction of  fine  cloths,  recourse  was  liad  to  foreign  woete. 
and  to  those  ebioUy  that  were  derived  fcom  tbe  Merino 
sheep.  As  early  as  tbe  eeomieiieenMiit  of  the  Cliriaiian 
ffira,  the  wool  of  the  Spanish  sheep  was  in  great  reaucst  for 
the  production  of  the  most  costly  dresses.  In  loss  than  half 
a  centuiy  afterwards  we  Und  Columella  busily  employed  in 
improving  the  Spanish  sheep,  and  the  cfliuct  of  his  hihoiira 
remained  dm  iiig  llie  long  dark  ages  that  suoceeded.  [Vcy 
LtM^LLA.}  The  Merino  tlocks  withstood  the  baneful  intlu- 
vncc  of  almost  total  neglect,  and  continued,  to  a  greater  or 
less  degree,  to  furnish  the  finest  and  the  choicest  wool. 

By  degrees  the  Merino  sheep  found  iVi  way  to  aloMMt 
every  part  of  the  European  continent,  and  by  cnrcful  ma- 
nagement its  fleece  rapidly  increased  in  fineness  and  in  nso> 
fillnesa.  In  1834  tba  prime  wool  pradeeed  in  Spain  readilv 
found  a  sale  at  from  3«.  6dL  to  4«.  per  lb.  In  Saxony  it 
reached  to  i4.  'id.  per  lb.,  and  in  some  parts  of  Iluugnry  to 
is.  6d.  In  Australia  the  cultivation  of  tbe  Merino  sheep 
and  its  fleeco  h  i*  pi  >  leded  most  rapidly  and  pro»peruii*ly. 
The  host  of  lUs  wool  when  U  reached  England  was  sold  at 
•1...  0  /.  per  lb.  That  from  Van  Diemeu'sLand  was  not  half 
6U  highly  estimated,  but  it  has  since  improved.  l*lio  wool  of 
our  primest  South  Down  hoggets  would  at  that  time  rarely 
produce  nuae  than  Sr.  2d.,  and  yet  tha  fanner  ms  better 
off,  fur  ho  obtained  an  earlier  and  a  better  sad  a  !srpr  car- 
case, and  a  grantor  qnantity  of  wool. 

Onr  notice  of  the  sheep  in  other  oonntries  mvat  be  ex> 
ceodin^bridl  Along  tbe  western  eoest  of  Franee  the  Ihp 
voUer  ccntinnanv  meets  wUb  tbe  sembtsnee  of  those  hoUq 
nnhnabwbioliBawntdlV.poimiiied  to  be  h  iiuUv  ^cntift 
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improve  the  bree'l  of  foreign  sbtcp  on  the  other  ii>le  of  the 
Chdnnel.  Thu  wool  is  now  abrrni  iht"  same  in  vnliio  as  thai 
of  our  inferior  Lincoln  or  Kenlish  In  NormaniU  is:i  larger 
anil  a  roarM>r  \  iirioty  of  tin'  same  breed,  in  ibe  old  province 
of  Manio  Kuccet-ds  ihe  old  uniniproved,  long,  and  thiii«car> 
ommI  native  French  breed.  In  Bratagno  and  Gawony  win 
ba  noognised  tbe  naiivo  •hort-woobi  aomo  of  tbom  exceed* 
iii){l]r  valaaUa:  id  Navam^  m  nouatno  bnwd,  vtth  its 
kmtptf  ffeoee ;  m  tbe  Low«ir  aitd  th«  Higher  Pyrwiaw.  Ibe 
two  p>sentially  different  brccls  wliicli  counlrit"<  so  different 
yet  iic:ir  to  each  other  produce.  On  liiiti  rmtr  Rousillon 
some  ini'^ratory  breeds  scarcely  inferior  to  the  Merinos  are 
fomid,  ;iti(l  ahf>  in  Languwloc  and  Aries.  The  Nvholo  num- 
ber of  sheep  111  Frunre  i*  Palculatcd  at  about  30,0uo,0l'0. 

N otwithstandiii};  the  aecounts  given  by  some,  authors  of 
the  lltiliitn  slieep  und  of  the  care  bestowed  on  them,  there 
are  few  deserrinR  of  notitre  except  a  few  Merinoa.  With  the 
aseeotion  of  a  raw  of  tbe  valleTit  the  tame  may  be  said  of 
tbft  moitt,  *xA  ahw  ti  ibe  Saiof  aheop,  but  hi  Piedmont 
tbera  btH  been  from  tbne  immenxirla)  a  breed  of  sheep  in- 
ferior only  to  the  Merinos.  In  most  of  the  (]frman  Slatti 
the  Merino  is  almost  tlie  only  sheep  that  is  cultivated.  It 
is  the  same  in  Prmihfi.  except  that  the  sheep  are  somewhat 
diinmishi-il  in  mttt  while  the  wool  retains  all  its  value.  The 
claef  \Vf;»ltl>  of  Hiiri^iirij  IS  derived  from  the  cultivation  of  j 
the  Merino  sheep.  Of  the  two  Hanoverian  breed*  the 
lavger  one  has  almoat diaappearcd ;  the  smaller  has  been 
erosaed  with  tbe  Merinos,  and  yields  a  wool  of  aoiDe  value 
fiw  oidinary  purpones.  Tlio  Dutch  and  FtemM  breeds  are 
of  Bngliah  origio.  although  some  of  them  have  eenaiderable 
MMinManoB  to  ibe  IrUb  long-woolled  breed.  Ilieir  wool  ia 
lUe'l  fjir  the  production  of  the  coarser  kinds  of  goods. 

This  « ;11  be  the  proper  place  to  speak  of  the  sheariitg;  of 
llie  ^heep,  or  tlie  -epar.ition  of  the  fleece  from  the  animal. 
The  liTue  for  this  operniion  wiU  vnry  much  "ith  the  state  of 
the  animal,  and  nf  the  siMsnn.  After  a  cold  winter,  and  the 
animal  havmg  been  neglected,  the  sheep  will  be  ready  at 
an  early  period,  for  the  old  cont  will  be  loosened  and  easily 
venovBd.  Tbe  operation  should  never  be  commenced  until 
tbe  old  wool  haa  separated  from  tbe  abin«  end  a  new  coat  of 
wool  is  tprouting  ap.  The  coldneM  or  wannlh  of  tbe  spring 
will  alio  make  a  trrmt  diUbrenee.  The  nsnat  time  for  snear- 
ing  is  about  the  middle  of  .Tune,  and  the  «hecp  master  will 
in  a  moment  perceive  when  the  fitting  time  is  come.  It  is 
a  bad  pnu'tiee  to  dela\  the  ".hearing,  for  tiie  (>ld  fleece  will 
proliablv  have  separated,  and  ihe  lly  will  liiive  lonsrer  timo 
to  do  nii-(  liief,  and  llu-  c;rnwlli  of  the  new  llcere  will  have 
been  stinted,  or  a  portion  of  it  wdl  be  cut  away  by  the 
theera. 

Cuelom  baa  verjr  properlv  required  that  the  old  fleece 
sball  bo  doaniod  bMbie  iL:  removal,  by  washing  the  animal 
in  ioiiie  runnin|{  ttream.  Two  or  three  days  are  then  al- 
hnred  ftr  tbe  drying  of  tbe  wool  prevwua  to  its  being  shorn, 
the  she  ?  '  r  ng  turned  Into  a  clean  rick-ynrd.  or  f5eld 
or  dry  p.i^i>iie.  and  remaining  there  until  the  lleece  is 
dried,  and  that  the  new  yolk,  which  is  rapidly  seeieied. 
may  penetrate  throut^h  it,  givinp;  it  a  little  addi'iniial 
weight  and  a  peculiar  softness  .'\s  soon  as  the  slirep 
is  fihorn,  the  mark  uf  the  owner  i%  placed  upon  it,  con- 
sistin;^  of  lamp-black  and  tnllow,  with  a  small  portion  of 
%At,  melted  together.  This  will  not  be  washed awajp  by  any 
lain,  bot  may  be  removed  by  tbe  appUsation  of  loop  and 
water. 

On  tbe  seore  of  bumanily,  one  custom  most  be  deeidedty 
protested  sgainst — the  shearing  of  a  (lock  of  sheep  before 
they  are  driven  to  the  market  in  an  early  part  of  the  spring. 

The  farmer  thinks  that  he  shall  get  iKarU-  or  quite  the 
same  ])ricr  for  the  sheep  u  liether  the  wool  is  fiff  or  on.  But 
dues  he  lltul  this  to  be  the  Case.'  When  the  jioor  animals 
are  shivering  under  tbe  influence  of  the  cold  air,  do  they 
look  sn  attractive?  Do  they  handle  well?  Is  there  not  an 
appearance  of  disease  about  them?  IJoes  not  the  rheum 
that  hangs  about  the  notlTib  indioaM  tho  astval  eommenes* 
ment  of  disease? 

Few  rules  can  bo  laid  down  with  rsgard  to  tbe  rearing 
and  feeding  of  sheep  that  will  adroit  of  anything  like  gcnor^ 
application.  A  great  deal  depends  on  the  kind  of  sheep, 
and  the  nature  of  tin-  pasture  and  llie  f  .o,!. 

Suppose  the  Lirjjer  kind  of  s)|,.cp,  and  on  arable  ^und. 
The  ewes  are  generally  ready  t.,  neeivc  the  ram  at  th.. 
beginning  of  October,  and  the  duration  of  pregnancy  l»  fr«m 
«bont  twenty^  to  twentythrae  wwbi^  bringing  tbe  period  I 


of  parturition  to  nearly  tbe  becinning  of  March,  at  vfaicb 
time  most  of  the  latiib<i  will  be  dropped.  The  c\\f\  *hovM 
be  led  rrtllier  Ijelter  (hail  Usual  a  short  time  previwi*  lo  sbf 
male  being  introduced.  Kams  are  tit  to  uropajtrnte  tbecr 
species  in  the  autumn  of  the  second  year,  ana  that  \*  alia  tbe 
proper  period  for  the  impregnation  of  the  ewes.  The  eve 
alter  impregnatbn,  suffer^  to  grase  on  the  usual  paiturt. 
beioc  anpiibed.  as  oecamn  may  ni|iiiro,  witb  entm  fsod.  and 
eapeoially  m  case  of  snow,  until  witbin  Ave  or  sis  ■iiobi  «t 
lambing,  when  turnips  ixrc  given  to  lu-r.  and  contioutsd  frora 
that  time  until  the  8p^^n^'  of  ^rass  renders  tliem  no  longer 
necessary.  The  turnips  are  lai(iout  for  the  ewirs  m  l  lu- i.'r»»> 
fields  in  certain  qtmntitics  each  day,  but  bv  no  ineaii>  »g 
luanv  ns  tiiey  woubl  consume  if  iiermilied  to  U:<A  with  .ul 
restriction.  a»  ii  is  considered  to  be  uio»t  imporlanc  tliet 
Ihey  should  not  be  too  fat  when  the  lambmg  lanaoa 
proacheH.  The  hogs  and  the  Gtttening  afanop  of  tbe  laovkais 
^ear,  now  one  year  and  a  half  oMi  aM  pul  tspoil  tba  loraips 
w  Oatobar,«r  wbaooTer  the  pMtuMoaaaoto  iaipioen  dMr 
condition.  The  tnmips  required  for  tbe  eattlo,  ov  the  ««•- 
flock,  are  then  drawn  off  in  alternate  rows,  in  tbe  prup^  ri  ixi 
of  one-half,  one-third,  or  one-fourth,  as  the  conveiui  [u«»  ct 
itic  situation,  the  goodness  of  the  crop,  or  the  quality  of  ih« 
land  may  dictate.  Tbe  remainder  arc  coninmrd  on  tbe 
triound  by  the  other  .sheep. 

As  tbe  period  uf  parturition  approaches,  the  utiwntwn  m 
the  shepherd  should  increase.  There  should  bo  no  doggmg 
then,  but  the  ewes  should  be  driven  to  some  riloltieod ia* 
closure,  and  there  left  as  much  as  poariblo  mdiMwbol. 
Shonid  abortion  tab*  plaeo  wHb  logaid  t»  mfti  tbom.  a)- 
tbough  it  doea  not  spread  thmugh  tbe  Itoek  atbi  ewtile,  xff. 
the  ewe  should  bo  immediately  removed  to  anotbvr  in- 
closure,  and  small  doses  of  Kpsom  salia  wiib  gentian  »al 
ginger  administered  to  ber,  no  gNat  qnattliqr  of  aotnljao 
food  bcint^-  allowed. 

The  ewes  shoubi  now  be  moved  as  near  home  as  convrof- 
ence  will  pertnii,  in  order  tiiat  they  may  be  ut>der  tba  in>- 
roediate  observation  of  the  Ismbcr.  The  operation  of  ciit- 
ting,  or  the  removal  of  the  hair  from  Under  tbe  tad  wt-i 
around  the  udder,  shoubl  bo  effected  OB  ovory  Inii^  nwIM 
ewe,  otberwise  the  bunb  may  be  praventod  from  sucbin| 
by  means  of  tbe  dirt  which  often  aeeumtilates  ibcrr.  s;i^. 
the  lamber  may  not  be  able  at  nil  times  to  asrertaui  vhit 
ewes  have  actually  lambed.  Tbe  claiiinK  bctore  tbe  ap- 
proach of  winlar  la  both  n  inolen>  avoaK  nnd  dnnnim 

operntion, 

The  period  of  lambmi^  having  actually  oommenced.  iIm 
shepherd  must  be  on  the  alert,  yet  not  un'nereasanly  worry- 
ing or  disturbing  the  ewes.  Tbe  proosss  of  nature  shoall 
bo  permitted  quietly  lo  take  its  eoums^  onle«s  the  miikHafk 
of  tite  mother  ara  unusually  gtaat, or  the  progrens  oTm 
bAonr  bas  boon  nmatod  duiiag  Mvaral  hours,  or  etKhtcri: 
or  twenty  boors  or  more  have  passed  sinee  the  laboar  cvid 
menced.  H  -  -^n  experience,  or  tho  tuition  of  his  eUir^ 
will  tcacli  hiui  tiie  cnurse  which  he  must  pursue.  lo  Jtt 
work  on  'Sheep'  those  things  arc  fullv  explained. 

If  any  of  the  newly  dropped  latubs  are  weak,  or  eescorit 
able  to  stand,  he  mu-t  ^ive  them  a  little  of  the  milk,  wbli4 
at  tbe»e  times  he  should  always  carry  about  him.  or  bearaH 
place  them  in  some  shritotoa  warm  place;  tti  tbe  easete 
of  a  little  while,  the  young  one  will  probably  bo  abie  to  jam 
ila  dam.  Tho  lambiiw  fleld  often  presenu  at  Ibia  poifad  i 
aCmnge  speenolo.  *£^nie  of  tho  younger  owes,  in  tbe  f«<r 
and  eonfbiion  and  fHght  of  their  fliet  partarition.  ebend^n 
their  lambs.  Many  of  them,  when  the  udder  begin*  to  fill 
Will  search  out  their  offspring  with  unernnp  prcci«»r.t: . 
others  will  search  in  vam  for  it  in  evoiy  jsirt  ..f  tlieCti^ 
with  incessant  and  piteous  bleating ;  others  a.'am  \«  Jl  bMf 
over  their  dead  offspring,  from  which  nothing  ran  «cpamw 
them ;  while  a  few,  strangely  for^^etting  that  (bov  art 
mothers,  will  graze  uncuiiccmedly  with  the  re«t  of  the  Mb' 

Tbe  abepberd  will  often  have  not  a  llulo  to  do  in  aidar  Ir 
loooneilo  aonm  of  Ibe  moOiers  to  tbdr  twin  ofTspnni^.  TW 
owe  will  occastonally  refuse  to  aeknowled{;e  one  of  the  InsHt^ 
The  shepherd  will  have  to  reconcile  the  little  oo«  ti«  n 
unnatural  parent,  or  to  find  a  better  mother  f  >r  If  iV 
mothers  obstinately  refuse  to  do  tlieir  dutv,  ihe^'  mmi  bi- 
folded  by  themselves  until  tli'-v  are  belter  disposed  ;  aod  *»•■ 
the  other  blind,  if  the  litile  one  i»»  weak  and  perrwr^e, 
must  he  repeatedly  forced  to  swallow  a  portion  of  her  m^k 
until  he  acknowledges  tbe  food  which  natara  «*— igTrl  tr 
bim. 
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Tbe  operation  of  caislration  should  be  performed  nine  or 
ton  d«)i»  after  liic  birth  uf  tlie  Imvab;  Uuitot'  sptj^iu^  if  it 
i»  iutcttdoci  to  be  praclihcd,  nIiouUI  1m  piMtpCIXn  mtal  Um 
animal  t^b  aboui  aix  Wtieka  uld. 

Uiil«8s  iho  puture  on  which  the  ewe*  arc  placed  is  very 
t^ood,  it  will  be  adviuble  to  oontiau*  tba  ute  of  the  turoips. 
A  moderale  quantity  may  be  givwi  Uriee  in  the  day,  care 
Mng  taken  that  taa  whalvof  i|UiBAitor  ab^  b» «at«a 
bdbra  any  man  ia  plaoad  tidStre  thaai.  This  i>  r  battar 
prtoiica  than  hurdling  off  cerUin  portionaaf  tbaftalAftlcUM 
nheep,  unleaa  tlie  land  ia  perfectly  dry. 

A  little  hay  will  alwaya  bo  serviceable  while  the  flock 
fed  on  tgrnipa.  It  oorrecta  the  occasional  watety  quality  ut 
the  turnipa.  and  the  sheep  uaually  thrive  belter  than  if  they 
are  fed  eitlier  on  hay  or  turnips  alone.  Bran  and  oata,  witli 
oil-cake,  have  been  recommended  for  the  ewes  before  wean- 
ing time,  but  thu  is  an  expensive  measure,  und  its  cost  can 
hardly  be  repaid  eitlier  by  the  ewe  or  the  lamb. 

Bff  tha  end  of  March  or  tha  bagiojlhig  ot  April  tha  ttir> 
nipt  am  K*neralty  nearly  eonsiinsd,  and  Ibo  fhnaar  is 
occasionally  a  little  pusxled  to  Htid  sufficient  food  for  his 
flocL  He  should  have  bad  »oniu  plou  of  rye  to  support 
Ihera  for  nwlnlc,  Hye-(;rass  and  clover  iirc  very  sorvnccable. 
Swedish  turnips  tliat  lisivu  hwu  carel'ully  slacked  on  dry- 
straw  will  be  most  uselul,  for  the  Swede*,  pro^K-rly  pre- 
pared and  stacked,  will  retain  their  nutritive  quality  until 
the  flock  can  be  oooreniently  supphed  with  other  food. 
Ruta-bai;a  and  burnet  are  olwajrs  useful  for  ^prin|{  food. 
The  good  qualities  of  the  latter  are  not  safficienily  estimated. 
It  will  ganarally  be  ready  by  the  mtddl«  of  February  if  la- 
quirad.  The  rowea,  or  after^iasa,  lihawita  flmUshaa 
plentiful  and  wholesome  food  fur  the  lambs. 

At  length  comes  the  time  for  weaning.  In  a  poor  coun- 
try it  lukca  place  beforo  tho  lambs  are  much  more  than 
ihroP  iiii)ntii!i  old.  In  a  more  plentiful  one  th«  lamlM  may 
l»j  left  uniil  liie  fourth  tiioiith  is  nearly  ur  quite  expired.  If 
(he  pa»turo  ts  good,  and  it  is  intended  to  Mill  the  lambs  in 
tiure  condition,  the  weaning  may  be  delayed  until  six 
loonlhs.  Whichever  time  i«  selected,  it  is  of  essential  conse- 
quence thai  the  mothers  and  the  dams  should  be  placed  so 
flw«|»rt  tiMH  IhMT  oannot  hear  tha  Uoathin  of  aaeh  othar. 
The  awaa  aliaaM  be  iMMwhat  earafally  IomimI  hftar,  aad  if 
&tiy  of  lliem  refltse  to  eat,  they  shouM  be  caught,  the  state 
of  the  udder  ascertained,  and  proper  measures  adopted. 

The  lambs  should  not  be  nut  on  too  stimulating  food.  Tho 
pasture  i»hottld  Ik*  fresh  and  sweet,  but  not  luxuriant-  It 
should  bo  sultii-ieiit  to  maintain  and  somewhat  increaiw 
tlieir  condition,  but  not  to  producse  any  dangerous  determt- 
nation  of  blood  to  any  part 

Tke  Dittout  Sheep.— Th»  rapid  progress  which  the 
TCtaffimty  art  has  latalj  made,  haa  tfuowa  great  light  on 
tba  imladi«s  to  v^Mtk  the  sheep  ia  VM»,  vaA  the  mode 
of  preventing  or  removing  them. 

(Jomraenoin;.;  with  the  muzzle  nnd  head,  there  is  a  disease, 
or  rather,  annoyance  to  which  sheep  aru  expostKl  by  the 
persecution  of  a  lly.  the  Uittru»  Ortt,  or  Gmlflij  of  tiie 
slieep.  At  some  unriTtuin  period  between  May  and  July, 
this  fly  is  perseverin^ly  eiideavourin-^  to  lay  its  ejjf^s  on  tlie 
inner  margin  of  the  liostril  of  the  sheep,  whence,  hatched 
by  the  warmth  and  moistnr«  of  the  situation,  and  assuming 
iu  hurva  ionn.  it  aiawls  into  the  nootril  in  order  to  reach 
Ibe  ftootal  siiuit.  lastfaelhrely  alarmed  by  the  bauilig  of 
the  fly,  or  the  auMiona  of  the  larvte.  the  diea^  eongvegate 
with  their  heads  in  the  centre,  pawing  eontitttially  wftb 
their  feet,  and  exprcssinj  their  diilike  and  fear  in  ev«.'rv 
possible  \\ay.  It  remains  in  the  smus  a  certain  period, 
until  it  aitaim  d  its  full  (growth,  when  it  endeavours  to 
escape  iti  order  to  undergo  another  transformation.  It 
escape*  from  the  noatril,  burrows  in  the  euitli  for  awhile, 
asaunes  its  pupa  state,  undei^oes  its  final  change,  and 
asaunes  the  form  of  a  tlv,  and  then  beeoioing  impregnated, 
satka  agata  tin  naotril  of  tba  sheep.  All  that  can  be  done 
with  regavd  to  this  miisanee  is  to  daatniy  the  flies,  which 
are  ^norafly  to  be  seen  on  the  vralls  or  pales  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  flock,  and  which  the  shepherd,  or  shep- 
herd's boy,  should  be  tauj^ht  to  recognise.  fCEsTitiD.v.] 

Another  pam-iite  is  a  ^peties  of  hydatid,  the  Ctfriurus  or 
III/  (litis  P  ili,rf  phai'uji  Cerebroti^.  It  has  the  appearance  of 
a  bladder  sometimes  tilled  with  pellucid  water,  or,  occasiun- 
aliy.  with  mrriads  of  minute  worms,  or  smaller  hydatids.  Its 
MMdenee  ia  the  brain,  either  beneath  the  inner  membrane 
ef  the  bi«i]i,flr  totte  mMie  betwwh  ft*  two  benlsplMm. 


Th'^  i  r'^iTi  of  it  is  not  clear,  except  that  it  is  conneotad  with 
bad  uiuiij|;emcnt.  being  scarcely  known  IQ  upland  pastures 
or  in  grounds  that  have  been  well  drained.  As  the  pariusite 
grows.  It  ureases  upon  the  neighbouring  substance  of  the 
brain,  and  interferes  with  the  discharge  of  iu  functions. 
There  is  an  aberration  of  inteUeot ;  the  shaap  is  &icht«Ded  • 
at  any  trifling  or  imagimry  (AjMI;  ke  swparetsi  MMself 
ikom  hia  ooasaaniaDai  be.eooMMtintt  »  siiMga  aatalocr 
notion  even  wliHe  be  graiee,  with  the  head  always  tamed 
towards  the  same  side.  This  is  the  characieristio  symptom, 
and  as  soon  as  it  is  perceived  tho  animal  should  be  destroyed. 
Tit  there  is  no  certain  cun-,  and  many  of  the  operations 

.  taat  ^omc  pernons  have  de^cnbcil  are  cruel  and  inefficient. 

I  The  duly  of  the  larincr  is  to  destroy  the  tturdied  xhe»p  aa 
soon  as  the  du^easa  is  ascertained,  however  poor  it  may  be 
in  condition. 

A  somewhat  similar  disease,  but  with  which  the  hydatid 
has  nothing  to  do,  is  HydrocafhaluttW  water  in  the  head, 
genenliy  indjeatad  bj*  Ittile  cnlanremcnt  of  the  aknll:  • 
oiiiDelinalisn  to  move;  a  slight  staggenng  m  the  walk; 

a  stupidity  uf  look,  and  a  rapid  loss  of  condition.  This 
disease  seldom  admits  of  cure  or  palliation.  If  any  amend- 
ment CAXu  be  effected,  it  will  bo  by  the  administration  of 
(rood  firtxl,  tonic  medicine,  end  fjetitle  ajionents.  When 
water  in  the  head  is  an  ocoa.>iional  visitant  in  a  stock  of 
slwep,  there  is  something  wrong  in  the  land,  or  its  manage- 
ment, or  ill  the  nature  w  the  nod,  oi  the  dumetir  of  tbe 
sheep. ' 

Anodier  tqMMies  of  pressure  on  the  brain  is  of  too  fre- 
quent occurrenuB  4ptyrfwP|.  A  4eckof  ihaap  ahaU  bain 
apparcntiv  as  good  and  flne  flondftkMi  as  the  temer  can 

desire,  "fhey  have  for  a  eonsidemble  period  grazed  on  the 
most  luxunant  pasture,  and  aro  apparently  in  the  highest 
slate  of  health.  By  and  bye.  one  or  more  of  them  is,  with- 
out any  previously  observed  change,  suddenly  taken  ill.  He 
sla|:^'ers,  is  unconscious,  falls  ami  dies,  and  poiliap-t  withm  a 
quarter  ot°  an  hour  from  the  first  attack.  Wtiit  regard  to 
how  many  overfattened  sheep  is  this  tbe  caseP  The  owners 
takinfc  them  to  some  cattlf-show,  say  that  they  died  of  in- 
tiainroalion.  Intlammalion  had  nothing  to  do  with  it.  The 
sheep  had  bean  hrauaht  to  the  highest  and  most  dangerone 
sMte  of  eoodMon.  Bvery  usistl  was  evsiloaded  with  Usod. 
and  then  some  trifling  exertion  betngieqalrsd^ortbeaniowl 
being  a  little  disturbed,  the  nervous  functions  weresaspended, 
and  the  vital  eurretU  suddern  irr.^led.  Very  few  per- 
sons have  gone  into  a  catiie-show  witbont  being  painfully 
struck  with  the  evident  dlsttew  eachibited  hf  tMH  of  tile 
owrgorged  animals. 

If  there  is  time  for  resorting  to  curative  means,  the 
jugular  vein  should  be  opened,  and  aperient  medicine  ad* 
ministered. 

/iflfmnnBlnM  of  Me  iram  is  a  Ue^ami  eonseotMnse  of 
this  slnroge  ever-fcedfag.   It  b  nriieted  In  hf  daluiess  and 

disiurlinatiun  to  nune:  Inif  preifonlly  the  eye  brigbtens, 
and  the  animal  attack*  every  thing  within  bis  reach.  If  it 
can  be  mana^'e<l.  the  same  treatment  mSSt  bo  adopled— • 
bleeding,  physic,  and  low  feedmj;. 

Loeked-Jau  is  not  an  unfretjueut  disease  among  sluM  p.  Tt 
commences  with  an  involuntary  spa^smodic  motion  of  the 
head,  accompanied  by  grinding  of  the  teeth,  but  the  latter 
symptom  is  presently  succeeded  by  fixedness  of  the  jaws. 
The  disease  often  runs  its  course  in  a  litde  mora  than 
twelve  boms.  The  principal  estose  is  cold  and  wet.  After 
an  nnmusllyedld  night.  It  Is  not  unoommon  to  find  many 
ewes  that  have  lately  lambed,  and  many  laihbs  recently 
dropped;  dead  and  stiffened.  It  sometimes  occurs  afler  cas- 
tration, and  at  wcanin'^  tune.  Bleeding,  aperient  medicine, 
nn  opiate  f^vwv  an  hour  atu  r  tiie  physic,  and  al>o  a  warm 
b.ith,  aro  amont;;  the  most  Itkoly  means  of  cure. 

Efiilepty  is  a  not  unfreqiient  disease  among  young  sheep 
which  are  exposed  too  much  to  cold  or  dismissed  from  the 
fold  too  soon  in  the  morning.  Osre  and  nuraine  will  some- 
timee  recover  ifaem,  or  a  ntde  exmdae  Imaa  tipon  the 
patient. 

Aii^.— The  appcaranee  of  thb  disease  is  moifl^  eonlned 

lo  the  owe  and  lamb  at  weaning  time,  or  when  they  are  left  at 
night  m  a  bleak  and  exposed  situation.  The  vital  heat  is 
abstracted  by  the  cold  bed  on  which  thc>  lie,  and  the  cold 
air  around  them,  and  there  follows  a  coinpouiid  of  rheuma- 
tism and  palsy,  the  tatter  prcdnnimaiit  and  luos;  obstinate. 
Iu  the  majority  of  cases  they  will  never  regain  tht  tr  former 
onditiea  or  vMQii  bst  ccnttmirn  djigtBoafui  e.\hibiiiDiiDf 
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the  carelewneM  and  inhumanity  of  iho  owner.  It  a  dread- 
ful to  think  how  many  animaU  in  Kome  districts  are  thu» 
dcstroyeil.  No  hltlc  art  and  kind  treatment  arc  in  s^jtne 
cases  requisite  in  order  to  recover  ihe<ic  neglected  and 
abused  creatures.  Wartn  gruel  or  milk,  and  a  luoilciatc 
degree  of  warmth,  are  the  riucf  restoratives  that  can  al  first 
with  safety  be  applied.  A  I  nk'  finger  and  spirit  of  nitrous 
«lb«r  naf  be  added  to  the  gruei  wben  the  patient  begins 

RMet.— The  rabid  dog  seems  to  Imv  M  imnsUbl*  pm- 

penalty  to  worr>'  sheep,  end  the  pOMon  it  M  tOlli  III  ihv  U 
in  any  other  animal.  Tliere  are  rases  on  record  in  which 
from  Ivvenly  to  iluiEy  have  been  bitten  by  the  same  doff, 
and  all  have  died.  If  it  tan  be  proved  that  the  lli»ck 
has  been  attacked  by  a  mad  dog,  every  sheep  should 
be  most  carefully  examined,  nii<l  if  the  sh^htcit  wound  is 
found  upon  him,  he  should  bo  destroyed.  The  carcase  is 
not  injured  for  the  butcher,  nor  is  there  at  that  time  any 
dang«r  in  Mting  the  flesh;  but,  when  the  disease  has 
Inokan  «at  In  the  flock,  no  aheep  that  has  exhibited  the 
■li^tMt  inee  «f  tt  shoidd  Iw  «Md  fo  huaua  (bod. 

Tim  la  m  COM  iir  abiH»  md  Iw  «4U  iiMur  fttritlMi  ex- 
pense who  fan  iwouiM  to  Miy  jwotoadod  noilnuaftr  this 
purpose. 

Ophlhalmi'a  is  a  very  frequent  disease  amour;  sliet  p.  The 
old  people  used  to  say  that  tiie  unirnal  had  disturl>c'<l  a  lark'ii 
nest,  and  that  the  lark  hud  spurred  him  blind.  If  any  in- 
flammation of  the  eye  is  detected,  that  organ  should  be  fre- 
quently batliod  vitb  a  weak  solution  of  GowUnd's  lotion  tu 
whioh  a  few  droM  of  laudanum  have  bean  added.  It  is 
diffieult  to  get  rid  of  this  affection,  and  cataract 
iMaoDt  hlindiMiB  wfll  obsim.  The  Sttnek  sbep- 
that  fUrad  wU  genarally  attadi  itself  to 
tlwaallarar,  wailing  on  it  with  the  moat  tander  ai.<iiihiiiy. 
and  by  its  bleating  calling  it  from  danger  and  from  a^mt^ 
Mtrajr.' 

Hfxwe  is  a  morbid  diitenslon  uf  Iho  paunch  wilh  food, 
and  the  extrication  of  gas  from  that  food.  An  account  has 
been  ^ivcnof  this  disorder  in  the  article  Ox,  vol.  xvii,,  p.  81, 
so  that  every  purpose  will  he  answered  by  refurriiij;  to  it. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  all  the  diseases  of  the  digekti\e 
organs.  Their  struetaM  la  tiM  tuno  in  cattle  and  in  sheep ; 
and  the  oauiea  and  apfoaniiOM  and  tnaUnent  of  disease 
are  the  nine. 

There  is  however  a  disease  of  the  Unt'—lhe  Jbl— far  more 
llrequenily  occurring  in  sheep  than  iB  catUob  *nd  hearing 

a  peculiar  and  more  deslructivu  character. 

In  the  very  earliest  .stage  alone  does  it  admit  of  cure. 
The  decisive  symptom,  at  tiuit  iinio,  is  a  yellow  colour  of  the 
eye  that  iiurritunds  iho  pujul  and  the  small  veins  of  it,  and 
arlicularly  the  cunuM-  of  the  eye,  which  is  filled  wiib  a  yel- 
ow  serous  fluid,  and  not  wilii  blood.  Thure  is  no  other 
apparent  morbid  appaaranee  until  it  is  too  late  to  struggle 
with  the  naladf  i  on  tho  oaotnurjri  the  sbeopk  although  per- 
hapaaUttladnlMrllnaiiMMl,  hwan  •ndontprapeiMity  to 


The  nt  ii  a  dlieoie  of  the  Ihrer— inflanuaation  of  that 
OKBB ;  and  the  vessels  of  it  contain  fasciolee  ( ftuket).  Tho 
Iflikea  are  probably  more  the  effect  than  tho  caustc  of  (he 
disease.  They  are  taken  up  in  ilie  food  ;  they  find  tlieir 
way  to  the  liver  as  their  destined  re5:denco.  and  they  aggr.i- 
vate  the  disease  by  perpetuating  a  stuic  uf  initaijiliiy  and 
disorganization.  The  rot  is  evidently  connected  vrith  the 
atate  of  the  pasture.  It  is  conQned  either  to  wet  seasons  or 
to  the  feeding  on  ground  that  is  moist  and  inarahy.  In 
the  same  fttrm  there  aia  fields  on  which  no  sheep  can  be 
turned  without  getiiiw  the  rot,  and  there  an  othera  that 
navar  givo  the  rot  After  long  conttDuod  rabit  il  k  doiott 
ann  to  appear.  The  disease  maj  be  communicated  with 
ntnairdinary  rapidity.  A  flock  of  sheep  was  halted  by  the 
aide  of  a  pond  for  the  purpose  of  drinkmi^;  the  time  which 
tlicy  remained  there  wa>  ii  it  more  tlian  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  yet  two  hundred  ut  thcin  eventually  died  rotten.  In 
ibu  treatment  of  the  rot  liitio  that  is  satisfactory  can  be 
done.  Some  sheep  have  recovered,  but  the  decided  majority 
perish  in  despite  of  every  effort.  The  patieota  however 
ma,  as  giving  them  a  little  chance^  be  au««d  to  the  drieat 
and  aoundest  pastures;  they  mav  undeigo  a  ragvlar 


Buse  of  it  is  a  sudden  change  fraoi  oae 
of  almoat  oppoeite  quality,  or  the 
ficom  a  dry  ana  vans  to  a  damp  aal 


of  aperient  medicine.  MerenriaJ  frietion  may  alio  ho  tuod, 
hut.  above  all,  plenty  of  salt  sb< 


iteala*  raoabf  and  given  to  them  in  the  way  of 
Ib  tha  way  of  pnvaatioa  Iho  fiuamr  mtf  do 


should  be  placed  within  the 
'  medicine. 


may  drain  the  most  suspirious  parts  of  his  farm.  NoTBoner 
would  be  more  prufUubly  e\)H:nded  than  in  accom|di»buig 
thi«.  Some  of  the  little  swampy  spotH  which  disgrace  tke 
appearance  of  his  farm  poMibly  lie  at  the  root  of  the  evil 

Redvatr,  or  the  itTusion  of  a  bloinly  ser.  us  fluid  in  ike 
cavity  of  the  abdomen,  is  a  frequent  and  veiy  fatal  du 
among  sheep.    Tlie  cause  i  ~ 
pasture  to  another 
moving  of  tho  floek 

oold  aUnationi  It  ia  toeet  dMimuti w  to  toaba  if 
to  a  hard  fhMt  or  lulbrad  to  lie  ob  a  damp  aad'  oaU 

soiL  The  sheep  will  separate  himself  from  the  re»t  of 
the  flock ;  he  will  evince  a  great  deal  of  pam.  by  rulhn^ 
about,  and  frequently  lying  down,  and  immoiJiaie;>  ^cMui^ 
up  ac;&in  ;  und,  sometnneii,  he  dies  in  less  ihsn  tireiiiy  Jdut 
lujurs  from  the  first  attack.  The  belly  will  l>c  found  swelled 
and  filled  with  tho  red  water,  or  serous  fluid  tmged  wiih 
blood,  from  which  the  disease  derives  its  name.  Tho  trc«t> 
ment  should  oonsistof  mild  aperients,  with  geniiaaaad  giagai* 
and  a  liberal  allowance  of  hay  and  corn.  IndammattM  «f 
the  coats  of  the  iniottiata  mmUrUui  would  not  alwapB  ho 
readily  distinguished  ftoiB  tho  fait  diM0aa,eaBent  ikBK  thtoa 
is  more  stamping  on  the  ground  and  striking  the  haBf  wilk 
the  hind  legs,  and  oeeasional  lying  on  the  bark.  Tie 
principal  cauf<es  of  enteritis  arc  improper  fix^d,  or  an  etooi 
uf  that  which  i<i  healthful,  or  exposure  to  cold  and  «cL 
Here  also  bleeding- is  imperatively  required,  but  ibe  pur 
gative  should  not  consist  of  anything  stroller  ibaa  sulphas. 
Diarrhaa  i4  a  very  prevalent  diieaia  among  lambs,  aal 
es|i€cially  after  a  change  of  diet  or  of  situation.  When  it  ii 
not  violent,  and  docs  not  seem  to  be  attended  by  eott^  a 
little  absorbent  and  aitrinfwt  nediaiBiL  with  bmv  paiat 
of  opium,  itay  be  admiBiatorod.  Tlw  maitfc—  off  ahaip 
may  bo  MBilarly  t?eat«d,  but  when  the  disease  is  aasumtat 
the  diaraelerof  </y««n/ery — when  the  discbarge  is  tnore  ftt- 
quent  and  copious,  and  mingled  with  mucus,  a  larK**) 
quantity  of  this  meihcmo  .should  he  t,'iven,  and  some  LkMii 
abstractod  if  there  is  on)  lienn  e  of  fe\ir. 

The  iliseascs  of  the  rett/iratori/  organs  are  often  of  i 
serious  character.  During  the  f^reater  partof  the  winter  lU 
nostrils  Will  sometimes  be  filled  with  tnoena.  aad  the 
sheep  is  compelled  to  atop  for  a  moment  at  every  aeaaad  er 
third  bite,  and  snort  violeatly.aod  aland  witklaa  aNMb 
extended  aad  labouring  for  biaath.  IThiaffBBeral  Wthl 
does  not  seem  to  be  affected,  this  tuutd  gleet  will  all  pv 
away  as  the  spring  approaches.  If  however  any  of  ihe  fi  r  > 
should  now  appear  to  be  lo&ir.j;  IV-sh  and  streni;th.  it  i»  t.^ 
probable  thai  cuiiJiumptvin  is  at  hand.  The  oniy  cliaurr  /. 
saving  or  doiiij»  ihein  any  good  will  be  to  place  ihctn  in  v  .j- 
comfortable  pasture,  ielling  them  have  salt  wtibm  Uim 
reach,  and  givmg  them  the  hydnudate  of  potash,  in 
gradually  increasing  from  three  grains  to  twelve  ; 
and  night. 

Lambs,  when  too  early  and  too  much  exposed,  are  sakjert 
to  diseases  of  the  upper  air  passages  (ktryii^iiis  and  dir«*> 
chiUt),  the  OBO  atlaaded  by  a  ringing  cough,  aud  the  i>:k«r 
by  OBOofamorewheeungsound.  Bleeding  will  alwi)»  be 
iicccssar}'  for  the  first,  with  aperient  racdu-.ne.  A  ouU 
purgative  will  usually  sufiice  for  tho  second,  ur  pnaihli  aa 
ouiii'i'  or  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  common  salt  boflMa 
dissolved  in  six  ounces  of  lime-water. 

Infiainmation  cf  the  luiiift,  recognised  by  diflkullf  «f 
breathing,  heaving  at  the  tianks.  and  distressing  eoujn.  ■ 
a  disease  of  ftaqueut  occurrence  in  sheep.  It  apecdd; 
runs  it!  flOBTM^  and  the  lungi  are  found  to  be  mm  d»- 
ofganised  aaea.  Bkedio|r  aad  purging  at«  indopM- 
aable ;  but  as  soon  as  the  violent  symptoms  seem  to  remit, 
tonics,  composed  of  gentian  and  spirit  of  nitrous  Btber.  matf 
follow. 

lifiidemiet. — Sheep  are  not  so  liable  to  the  atUck  of  llw 
discaics  as  horses  and  cattle.  At  the  time  however  »i 
which  these  records  are  attempted,  the  sheep  are 


from  a  somewhat  serious  epidemic.  They  have  eo^gk 
discharge  from  the  nu»v  and  eyes.  The  ippti!*  haaoM 


Those  Uiat  are  affected  by  the  < 

from  the  rest  of  (he  flock  ;  they  i  

aad  many  of  them  die.  They  edtibit  after  i  

■ntioB  tbrottfhall  thoooBtenU  of  the  chest  and  abd^a. 
with  eAunn  mto  the  eavitiea  of  both.  The  disease  is  m  » 
rapid  in  its  c  lurse.    The  shepherd  may  leave  bia  flock  u 
the  morning  free  apuarently  fkom  any  imm«»tm^ 
aadwhoBheiatuiaamtbaalUnofliir  - 
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nUtvMiiiilnnqrkagifni.  Blood 
lb*  eUB  MtfiMd  to  roauira  it;  uid  tbo 

medicine  repented  suflickMitly^  often  to  keep  the  bowels 
Rently  open.  If  the  pur-^in^  becomes  coasiderable,  a  lit- 
tle starc-lj  with  cliulk  anil  cinnamon  may  be  serviceable. 
Those  that  will  cat  slwuld  be  foddered  wilh  (;ood  hay,  and 
the  others  forced  with  gruel,  bein;^  kept  dry  mid  comfort- 
able with  plenty  of  eleaa  atnkw  under  Ihera.  Tbo  dctacbod 
born  should  be  pared  from  the  feet  where  there  was  any  to- 
pamioii,aad  the  parti  washed  with  a  solution  of  blue  vitriol, 
■nd  thail  tnearod  over  with  melted  tar.  The  mouth  and 
toBdiflbWl  «bkli  tknn  Rmmll/  «•  toam  vltmn,  ahould  be 
4niMl  vitiisstramc  Mdntion  of  bIiiiii  in  water.  Undtr 
tUa  treatnent  most  of  the  patients  rapidlv  recovered. 

Carf«r.— Inflammation  of  the  uddor  is  more  froouent  in 
the  ewo  than  in  ili  ■  r  ow.  Tho  udder  should  bo  well 
fumunted  wilh  warm  water,  and  ihen,  if  there  arc  no  large 
knots  or  kerneW,  she  shouhl  be  returned  lo  her  lamb,  whose 
knocking  about  of  ihe  udder  Will  generally  bo  produrlive 
of  giK.d  rather  than  harm.  If,  howex'er.  she  refuses  the 
lainb,  a  drachm  of  camphor  and  mercurial  oiotmoot  maj  be 
well  ineorporated  with  an  ounce  of  oldsr  oiotment,  and  a 
little  of  it  •all  rubbed  into  the  oddar  eiaty  mraiog  and 
vigbt  If  the  vdder  rinuld  Mill  oontinoe  to  onlaffa.  a  free 
iociaion  must  be  maile  into  that  part  where  the  swellings 
•ro  largest  A  weak  solution  of  ehlorido  of  lime  sliould 
ili.Mj  l  i*  applied,  and  when  the  ])iitrid  stnell  is  eone,  tliu 
Knar's  balsam  ahould  be  used.  In  a  few  days  the  wound 
will  generally  ka  haalad,  and  Ika  lamb  mj  Im  ictunad  to 
its  mother. 

JJiteatft  of  the  Fm/.— There  ia  a  small  opening  at  the 
bifurcation  of  ihe  pasterns,  which  leads  to  a  eanal  runnini; 
down  the  inaer  face  of  each  to  tbo  eonoMOcement  of  the 
hoof.  The  AnctioD  of  th]»  eanal  is  a  matter  of  doubt;  bat 
dirt  or  fiafal  arotW  fbraign  bodiot  ooaieliinea  |et  into 
tbeto  eraali^  and  produce  considerable  pain,  inflammation, 
and  ulceration.  The  treatment  consists  lu  the  extraction  of 
any  of  those  extraneous  lubslanoes  that  can  be  ^ot  al,  and  the 
fomenting;  and  pouliioiiig,  or  scarifying  the  parts,  or  effecting 
incisions  into  the  canal,  and  Ufififing  *  «aii«tie  or  a  Wmud, 
as  the  c.ifte  may  require. 

Tho  treatment  of  foot-rot  eMontialtv  consists  in  paring 
away  all  loose  and  detaabad  bom.  This  is  the  comer-stone 
afakilful  and  suooeaafol  praetico.  All  fungous  granulations 
mnu  either  bo  out  avay.  or  deotioyed  by  the  nuriate  of 
tuitimony,  and  the  foot  well  wadied  with  a  tolotioD  of  chlo- 
ride of  lime.  Tlio  mut  iate  of  antimony  must  then  Iw  lijjhtly 
applied  over  the  whul«  of  the  denuded  surface.  Tins  must 
bo  repeated  daily  until  the  whole  of  the  foot  is  coverd  with 
new  horn.  The  diseasct^  ^heep  mutt  not  be  permitted  to 
join  Wii  companions  unld  the  cure  is  complete,  (or  it  i«  a 
a»dly  iufectioua  disease,  and  may  easily  spreiul  through  the 
whole  flock. 

The  Scab  is  a  vety  Iroableaome  diaeaso.  common  in  tho 
spring  and  summer.  The  sheep  is  continually  scratching 
himself  with  his  feet,  tearing  off  thr>  ^i^ooUandvioleatlynib* 
biiiK  himself  against  erery  protrud  &ubstanook  Thediseaso 
fir>l  appears  in  the  form  of  minute  pustules,  but  several  of 
tboMj  unite  and  form  a  scab.  Tlio  health  of  the  sheep  be- 
comes rapidly  affocted  un  r  r  diaeaso.  and  some  of  them 
pine  away  and  die  ll  i»  a  ^cry  infectious  disease,  for  every  I 
plui-t!  a);ainst  which  the  sheep  can  rub  himself  becomes 
tainted  with  the  pai«on.  Tbe  sheen  munt  be  boused  and 
•hom  as  closely  as  possible,  and  then  well  washed  with 
warm  water.  An  ointment  com)XMed  of  one  part  of  raei^ 
cuhal  ointment  and  seven  of  lard  roust  then  be  pracursd. 
and  siteh  aquaotity  of  it  as  the diaeaiedjparta  aeeaii  lo  re* 
quire  rubbed  in  en  every  saemid  day.  Bvety  plaee  in  the 
flil.I  and  in  the  fold  against  which  he  can  possibly  have 
rubbed  himself  must  be  well  cleaned  and  painted  be- 
f  re  he  \<  permitted  to  return,  Tbe  cause  of  scab  con- 
sist* ia  the  presence  of  a  minute  in«ct  or  tick,  Mihich 
may  be  conveyed  from  one  sheep  to  arnithc  r  when  an  in- 
fi»eled  sheep  eomes  in  ooolactwitb  a  sound  one;  or  it  may 
be  left  on  tbe  robbinK«post,  and  entangled  in  tbe  wool  of 
the nattanknal that eoBM  in  contact  with  it;  or  it  mar 
ho  the  f  radoet,aild  te  too  often  so.  of  diaeaso  of  the  pert  It 
is  of  t|N»ntaneoas  orifia,  as  well  as  the  praduet  of  eontagion. 
and  b  called  into  existence  by  the  daranganenls  which  onr 
ii<'g!-ri,  or  ;iL-i  iilciit.  or  disease  has  made  In  the  skin.  This 
is  a  view  ot  the  coic  liiat  »hoald  ncTor bo  forgotten  by  the 


l»e$  and  21idbwiUhe  best  got  lid  of  by  the  afpliwtlMt 

of  the  nerenriid  ofaituent  Just  reooraraended. 

The  Fly. — Several  species  of  lly  frequently  deposit  their 
ova  on  the  wool  of  the  sheep.  If  there  are  any  s,orc  places, 
they  are  selected  for  the  habitation  of  the  larm.  The  licad,  as 
the  most  exposed  part,  is  the  one  oftenest  attacked,  and  the 
sheep  are  sadly  tormcnlod  by  the  tly  and  li  e  larvie.  Tho 
best  preservative  or  cure  is  the  application  of  a  plaster  com- 
posed of  a  pound  of  pitch  and  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  beea' 
wax.  spread  on  soft  leather  or  linen.  The  attaok  may  how- 
ever be  generally  prevented  by  the  application  of  a  small 
Quantity  of  spirit  or  tar  to  the  head,  or  any  baroarsoiSBarti 
TwD  orthioe  applioations  eflhia  will  bo  suflidant  br  tho 
whole  of  tbe  soamari  and  not  a  fly  will  oppniaah  a  ahe^ 
thus  guarded. 

SlfEERNESS.  a  to  wn  in  the  islo  of  Slieppey.  in  Mdlon 
hundred,  in  the  lathe  of  Sera)',  in  the  county  of  Kent.  It  is 
48J  miles  fr  111  T  I  ndon,  by  Duriford,  Graveseiid,  Rochester, 
and  by  the  King's  ferry  over  the  \V«i»i  Swale;  in  41*  27' 
N.  lat  ,.0°  ')  j'  B.  long.  It  stands  at  the  north-west  point  of 
the  Isle  of  Sheppey.  on  the  east  side  of  tbe  Medway,  at  the 
junction  of  tlial  river  with  tho  ThanMSi  lo  tbe  time  of 
Charles  I.  the  aite  of  the  town  was  aavampt  at  tho  oxiro* 
miiy  of  whteh,  after  the  Rastonliaa.  a  Ibrt  was  bnilt,  and 
mounted  with  twelve  guns  to  secure  the  passage  up  the 
Medway.  When  the  Dutch  war  broke  out,  it  was  intended 
to  au^raont  tho  fortifications;  but  on  tho  loih  July,  lC(>r, 
tho  Dutch  forced  their  way  up  the  Me(l\Fay,  beat  down  iho 
defence*,  and  to..k  the  fort  which  was  incomplete.  It  was 
however  suon  restored  on  an  enlarged  scale,  and  has  been 
fh>m  time  to  time  augmented  by  additional  works ;  and  a 
dockyard  has  been  established,  which  has  given  increased 
importance  to  the  pUoe.  In  1 798  the  mutiny  of  tbe  fleet  at 
the  Nora  oxoitod  gssat  alarm;  and  in  1827  the  town  saf* 
flirad  seriously  ftom  a  fli«i  vhiali  dosCroyad  Ibrfy-tTo  hoasai^ 
chieHv  of  woodi  and  dastnyad  prapvrty  to  tho  vahm  oif 


sc.noo/. 

Thu  town  consists  of  thrco  parti— Shoernes^  proper,  in- 
cluding Ihe  lbrtre»is  and  dockyards,  and  tho  suburbs  of 
Bi'je-town  and  Milo-town:  an  outer  line  of  fortiflcationa 
oomptehends  Blue-town  within  its  cti(-lo>urc.  but  nut  Mile- 
town.  Thoplaoahas  been  much  enUirgcd  wiilnn  these  last 
few  years,  and  new  streets  have  been  laid  out.  Tbe  streou 
are  generally  paved,  and  lighted  and  eleaosad  under  local 
aats  of  parliamont.  The  *  nrrison'  or  fortress  occupies  the 
eztnMO  point  of  the  islana;  tbe  principal  batteries  front 
the  Thame*.  Tho  dockyard  was  originallv  desiKiied  for  the 
repair  of  vessels  which  had  been  injure<l  by  any  sudden 
acculent;  ami  for  tho  building  of  ships  of  war  of  3;r.:i!\  r 
sire,  surli  a.s  frigates  and  fifth  and  sixih  rates;  bul  u  bas 
been  improved  and  extended  at  a  heavy  expense  since  tho 
peace,  and  is  now  one  of  the  fiaojt  in  Europe.  The  wliarf 
fronts  Ihe  Modway.  Tbo  yard  is  surrounded  by  a  well-built 
hhek  wall,  and  has  docks  suQtoiently  capacious  to  receive 
man-of>war  of  the  flrst  class.  There  are  a  fine  basin  with 
2C  <wt  of  water  hi  depth,  and  two  smaller  baaina ;  an  im- 
mense storehoasoi  wictnallinMlorehouse,  mast-houss^  tig- 
ging-house.  sail-loft,  smithenea,  Sie. ;  together  with  a  navy 
pav-olTlre,  and  residences  for  tbe  port-admiraU  the  eommb- 
vioner.  and  other  principal  ofTiccrs  of  the  establishment. 
Tho  whole  nrcupics  an  area  of  60  acres.  Blue-town  is  cloao 
outsi(L-  the  dockxard  wall,  on  the  SOOth  aids[, aud If ilo-lown 
IS  more  distant  in  the  souili-enst. 

There  is  a  handsome  chapel  just  i  lose  to  the  dock  tales, 
the  appointment  to  which  is  in  the-  Board  of  Adiuitally ; 
and  a  new  church  of  Gothic  architecture  in  the  town ;  there 
ai«  sofaial  pbees  of  worship  fbr  dissenters.  Tbe  trade  of 
the  town  is  ohiefly  dependent  on  the  dockyard ;  but  aoiao 
shipments  of  com  and  seed,  the  pro«luce  of  tbe  iaiandi  are 
made  to  London ;  and  the  ovsler  fishery  ia  prooaouted  en 
the  adjacent  nboro  in  the  rreeks.  There  are  copperaa-works 
nt  no  croHt  diitancc.  Saturday  i»  the  market-day.  The 
pii-iiilnii  III  is  very  dense;  that  of  Sh-,  orKi •»ro]>er  uq's.  in 
18.'jl.  only  fil  :  but  tl»e  (»rish  of  Miruier,  in  which  Hluo- 
lown  and  Mile-town  are  included,  had  N30  houses  inha- 
bited by  1695  families,  76  bouses  uninhabited,  and  13  build- 
ing, with  a  populatMU  of  79-22.  the  greater  part  of  which 
by  Jhr  was  in  the  two  towns.  Tliis  popolation  is  exclusira 
or  the  Hoops  in  garrison,  and.  we  presume,  of  the  convicu 
employed  in  the  dockyard.  Soma  years  since  there 
a  number  of  fiimilies  residiag  in  the^ld  ships  of 
whkh  bad  bean  slatioBed  as  bimtkwaian  atocm 
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the  shore.  Ikif  tad  cUomm*  niMd  of  Vriek.ftDm  Ibe 

l.j«er-(leck.  '' 

Tbe  living  of  Minster  is  a  perpetual  curacy  in  the 
deaiHsry  of  Sillingbourne  and  arcbde<n-oiiiy  and  diocese  of 
Canterbury,  of  tbe  clear  yearly  value  of  lo'J/.,  with  a  ykbe- 
house :  tb«  mioitter  praMitU  to  the  perpetual  curacy  o£  Uie 
district  dittreli  at  SbaWDMi. 

Tbe  whole  parish  ooDtaiiMd,  in  1833,  an  iafant  icliool 
partly  supported  by  sabaeripUoo,  Vitli  16«  children,  86  boyt 
and  74  eirls;  twenty  infiint  or  dsOM  idnob,  with  aboia 
200  children  of  both  wxes ;  an  endowed  day^chiMl,  with  11 
bovs;  a  free  school  in  the  pooi-hoUsc,  with  10  boys  and  12 
iris  ;  apropi  iulary  sc  hool,  with  as  br*ys;  twenty-three  other 
ay-schools  (ini-luJing  llut-e  buarJiiiK-schools),  wiih  O.i" 
children,  ."i^s  boys  and  2tiy  :  ami  three  Sunday-schcwl*. 
with  li'JJ  chihlri-n.  483  bojs  and  609  giiU. 

SHEFFIELD  in  situate  lu  thu  district  of  Hallamsbire,  in 
the  upper  division  of  tht>  wapentake  of  StruSbrth  and  Tick- 
liiU  in  tbe  Wrat  Ridine  of  the  county  of  York.  It  is  in  tbe 
wutbern  part  of  the  West  Riding,  being  only  one  mile  and 
%  half  diaunt  from  Derbyahifi^  SS  BilM  Mnlh  «f  Leedi*  60 
milea  aouth-west  of  York,  and  163  mHet  nortb-noitli>w«st 
of  London.  The  name  i*  deriverl  from  the  Slit-af.  one  of 
the  rivers  mi  wlm-ii  ihij  town  is  situated,  and  *  field.' 

Sheffield  hui-aine  a  parltainentary  boR.nit;h  and  acquired 
the  priv;k-ge  i)f  returning  tvui  member*  umier  tlie  Refunn 
Act.  In  pii|iulai:on  and  ((immurL'ial  inijiorlanoe  it  is  the 
•eound  town  ot  tbe  county.  It  hu.-.  at  the  eastern  foot  of 
(bnt  extensive  range  of  hills  which  form  u  huge  Lack-bone 
nmning  along  the  centre  of  the  island  from  Slaffoirdshiro  to 
WeitmoidnM;  ind  it  occupies  and  ia  now  apmd  over 
various  rniOTM  bttt  gradualw  aubaiding  tongue*  of  land 
lying  between  the  Arter,  the  Rivelin;;,  the  Loxlev,  ihv 
Sheef.  end  the  D  jii,  which,  risinc  from  variiiu  ^  p.iints  of  the 
iDOUiitainuus  ruuKc,  here  unite  their  w.iters  into  one  con- 
siderable river,  the  Don,  which  hence  pursues  u  nmre 
sttfady  course  thruuf^h  the  level  country  to  Dmicasier. 
With  the  exception  of  the  single  level  nutlet  towaifis  LXon- 
casler,  it  is  enoompaa^ed  and  overlooked  by  an  amphitlieaire 
of  bills— tome  verdant,  some  wooded,  and  some  in  the  dis- 
tance with  a  clear  outline  of  blue  heath.  The  neighbour- 
hood  indeed  prewnts  a  variety  and  taaMlty  of  prospect  which 
em  aeldom  be  mei  with  ao  near  •  luge  manttfaeturing  town. 
The  pariah  of  Sheffield  eoai|iriBea  the  aix  aeverat  townsbipa 
of  She  (field,  Bcclesall  Biorlow,  Upper  II  allam,  Nether  Hal- 
bin,  Drightkide  Bicrlow,  and  Attercliffe  curo-Darnall,  and 
contains  an  area  ut  rather  more  than  '^2.000  acrvii:  the  par- 
liamentary borough     o)-extensiv©  with  the  parisli. 

Hallamsbire,  which,  tliough  its  limits  be  not  exactly  de- 
termined, has  been  con^sidertid  to  include  tbe  parish  uf  Shef- 
field and  the  adjoining  parishes  of  Handsworth  and  Ecdes- 
field,  forms  a  district  or  liberty,  tbe  origin  and  history  of 
which  may  be  traced  back  to  Socsoii,  RionMn.  and  even  Bri- 
tiah  time*,  whilst  the  importanoa  of  the  ttnm  of  fihaAeid  ia 
of  eomparatiirely  reeettt  dale. 

The  manor  of  Sheffield  however  appears  in  Domesday- 
book  aa  tbe  land  of  Roger  dc  Busli ;  but  the  greater  part  of 
it  was  held  by  hiot  of  the  OounioH  Jodith,  Widow  or  Wal- 
theof  the  Suxon. 

At  what  pcrio<!  or  Imw  it  pa.ssed  into  the  family  of 
De  Lovotot  IS  uncertain ;  hut  it  is  found  to  bo  in  their 
possession  in  the  early  part  of  tbe  teign  of  Henry  I.  TIte 
Lovclols  selected  this  part  of  their  e.xliinsive  possessiona  for 
their  baronial  residence,  and  proinoled  the  interests  and 
aided  the  indoiUrr  of  their  (enanta.  Thej  founded  an  hoanital, 
eal  lad  8 1  LBonara'a  (tuppresaed  in  the  reign  of  Homy  VIII.), 
upon  an  eminence  still  called  Spital  Hill,  established  a  corn- 
mill,  and  erected  a  bridge  over  the  river  Don,  then  and  still 
I  aUe<l  the  Lady's  Bridjje,  from  the  chapcd  of  the  Ble.-sed 
Lady  of  the  Bridge,  which  had  previously  stood  near  the 
spot;  end  by  their  e.xerti(<iis  and  proterlioii  fl.\ed  here  the 
nucleus  of  a  town,  which  (he  natural  advantages  of  tbe 
locality  afterwards  sustained  and  swelled  into  importance. 
The  male  line  of  the  Iy>vt'tots  beoatne  extinct  by  tbe  death 
of  William  de  Lovetot,  leaving  nn  inbnt  daugntcr,  Maud, 
tbo  wnrd  of  Henry  IL  Hia  successor.  Richard,  gave  her 
in  vntrriuo  to  Gorard  do  Furnival,  a  young  Norman  knight, 
who  by  that  alliance  acquired  the  lord*hip  of  iShtttield. 
There  is  a  tradition  that  King  John,  when  in  arm^  agniiii<i 
his  barons,  visited  Gerard  de  Furnival,  who  cspouted  his 
cau»c,  and  remained  with  him  for  some  time  at  his  castle 
in  Sbeftield. 

On  12th  Nov.        King  Edward  I.  gniUed  te.Tboiaai^ 


lord  Fimiftl,  a  ehartor  to  hold  a  market  infilMAolAaB 
Toeidajr  in  orory  week,  and  abir  every  vear  ahoot  th»  poiM 

ofTrinity  Sunday.  This  fair  is  still  hela  on  theTueaday  and 
Wednesday  aflerThnity  Sunday,  andanol  her  fairon  tbe  2ath 
of  November.  The  &anic  Lor'i  Furnival,  in  r29',  ^iiutt^l 
a  charter  to  tlie  town,  I  lie  provisions  of  which  were  ct  ^r»jl 
liberality  and  imjiortaiice  at  tliat  period,  vu.  that  a  uvrd 
annual  sum  should  be  substituted  for  the  ba»c  and  uiiber> 
lain  services  by  which  the  inhabitants  had  hitherto  hetd 
thair  land*  anditenements,  that  cuurt»-baron  abouhl  baiioid 
evoKy  ihfoe  weeks  for  the  adminislxalion  of  justioai,  And  that 
the  mhnhitaiitt  of  Sheffield  abovOd  bo  ftatfros  all««a»> 
tion  of  tell  thimighout  the  entire  diatriet  of  HaHamahua^ 
whctlier  they  were  vendors  or  purchasers.  Sheffield  had 
about  thi3  time  acquired  a  reputation  for  iron  ui  tuiifacturcs, 
especially  for  fauU  hion  heads,  arrow  piles,  and  an  vitii ii i ;< y 
kind  of  knives  caiied  whittle*.  Chaucer  thus  deicnbea  iIm 
appMllOOe  of  the  miller:— 

•A  SiMhU  thwyUo  liart  ha  in  hi*  Imw, 
Roud*  wu  tiU  (tec,  und  cmayHd  «u  ku 

In  no  aiination  indeed  eottldaneb  OMUMiftfltUMahMihnta 
expected  umiv  natmally  to  ariM ;  iroa-onk  nloo^  ni  oaat 

were  found  here  in  great  ahnndaaea.  The  upper  bed  of  eool 
immediately  under  a  part  of  the  town  has  long  been  ex- 
hausted, hut  the  pits  now  work  i^-  u  i      iv  near,  and  ik 

I  a  louer  and  thicker  bed  of  coiii  u.ii  leiicbed.  an<i  ii  nc«  m 
course  of  working,  which  comes  up  to  the  luouili  of  the  pu 
m  the  very  town  ilselll  To  thew  local  product*  uf  iroo- 
stone  and  coal,  the  several  mountain  atreams  which  unne 
at  or  near  the  aile  of  the  town  became  afterwardf^  and  »til4 
are,  an  impollnat  auxiliary  in  the  proceaa  of  maouAM-ttitaa ; 
from  thorn  aaojitant  of  wMM'iWMir  is  obtained,  whirfa  ym. 
bably  ftw  other  localiUea  ooud  ftimiah;  and  di«  |iiaaiur 
manufactures  of  tbe  place  became  thus  permanently  %cukxl 
here  before  the  introduction  of  steam,  which  haa  nnc«  befu 
employed  to  sustain  and  carry  them  forward. 

Another  only  dau^^hter  and  another  Maud  (-;iuaed  bv  htr 
mnrriau;e  the  tran.Hfer  of  tlic  lord.ship  of  biteffield  to  tbe 
more  noble  family*  of  Talbot,  earl  of  !Shrew  !.birry.  WiUiam. 
lunl  Furnival.  died  t2lh  April,  1303,  at  hi.«  house  m  Hol- 
born,  where  now  stands  Furnivars  Inn,  leaving  an  only 
daughter,  who  marriol  Sir  Thomas  McmI.  and  Im^  in  X^ti, 
died,  leanng  an  only  dati^iar,  lia«d#wlM>  auniad  Jeta 
Talbot,  earl  of  Sfarewabtwy.a  aolifior  and  a  ftaleaman  of  een- 
aiderable  reputation.  George,  the  fourth  carl  ui  Sl  n^^. 
bury,  built  the  lodge  called  Sheffield  Manor,  on  an  etmrx-i,  v 
a  little  distance  from  the  town,  and  he  there  rc»ei\e  l  I  iX- 
dinal  WoUey  into  his  custody  mkiu  nfter  his  apprehrnuoo. 

I  It  was  on  his  journey  from  .Shttlield  .MaiK  r  up  to  Locrfa^ 
in  order  to  attend  his  trial,  that  the  (Jarduial  died  at  L««9a»> 
ter  abbey.  Tbe  same  place  acquired  a  greater  cetebnty 
in  tlie  retgn  of  Bliiaboth.  by  tbe  impruoiuMBt  ihoit  el 
Marv  Queonof  8«oU.  This  lU-fated  lady  wa* 


to  tho  cintody  of  Oaorga,  sixth  earl  yl 
BImwahaiy.  Afker  being  for  aeno  tune  oonfincd  m  fait 

castle  of  Tuibury  in  8taffonl<hirc,  slie  was.  m  IJM, 
moved  to  Sheffield  castle,  aud  siiortly  aftorwaid*  \^^  ib< 
Sheffield  manor  house.  She  left  Sbc^eld  i:i  i:<?^,  v.  i 
consequently  spent  fourlwn  yesir*  of  her  imprtkonmrnt  iii 
this  ueij^'hliuurhnod.  It  uas  for  the  alleged  intention  of 
moving  hur  hence,  that  Tiiomas,  duke  of  Norfolk,  aaiemri 
on  the  soalTold ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  the  graa^qn  a( 
this  duke  of  Norfolk,  at  whose  trial  and  coodemoMMQ  It* 
Earl  of  Shrewsbury  nresidod  as  high  stevaid.  ^Ai 
maniad  tha  grandaiiMitar  of  dio  and  ihcrebjr  i 
poHOMod  of  thjaoBUto  and  entate. 

Francis,  fifth  earl  of  Shrew sbuiy.  obiained  rr^m  Qomo 
Mary  a  charter  ret  I  tyring  to  the  riiureh  biirL,e-ses  c,  rtur. 
property  ( which  had  been  sequestered  m  llif  purx  iMU^  te. -n 
of  Edward  \T.)  upon  the  ongfiial  trusts  fw  the  b«ueiit  ivf 
liie  church  and  town,  and  creating  them  a  body  corponiA 

About  this  period  occurred  a  eirauaMaoee  whieh«Uii 
skilful  artizans  to  this  aptitude  of  ailoMd  tMlwitl  fBadMMi 
The  duke  of  Alva  had  caused  awny  uHhh  to  f  wnii 
from  the  Netlterlandi  into  England,  whoM  they  won  wel 
received  by  Qaaon  BHsaboth,  and  tbe  general  rulo  was 
adopted  of  settling  alt  of  one  crafl  m  one  spot ;  ihe  workcn 
111  iron  were,  by  the  advice  of  tlic  qiiee:i'»  ch.imb«rlain.  ifcv- 
carl  uf  islirtnvsbury.  settled  on  Ins  own  estate  at  SbalBeM, 
and  the  uei^jbhourhood  from  this  time  iM:rnnie  known  6« 
the  mauufactunt  of  shears,  sickieis,  kiavoa  of  mvmy  kiod.  and 
scissors. 

Gilbert,  the  aeventh  oarl  of  Shnwabviy,  nod  th»  Imk  oC 
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the  malo  line  of  the  houae  of  Talbot  \ihn  inherited  the  Hnl- 
totosbire  MUtes,  died  on  8th  Msy.  1616.  leaving  three 
dsuglltol*  uid  coiieiretse*.  The  ladj  Alethea  Talbot,'*the 
youngest,  aMrried  tha  wl  of  AruoMl,  tnd  th»  otbtr  two 
dyinnE  wttbotit  iiNiMw  tb*  anting  of  the  SbeiBald  wtalat 
Teated,  io  1654>  in  her  grandson,  Thomas  Howard,  earl  of 
Arundel,  who,  on  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.,  was  ro> 
•iore<!  to  ilu?  title  of  duke  of  Norfolk,  forfeit.  1  '  v  Ins  an- 
c»*Ior  m  ill*  ruign  of  Elizabeth.  Sheffield  abuui  sins  lime 
<liy  a  >iirTey  in  1613)  c  i;'  u:i-  ;J  about  2:i07  inhabnant^i,  of 
wiiciw  the  most  wealthy  \^erc  '  lou  houseboldei'^  which  re- 
lievo others,  but  are  poore  artificers,  not  one  of  ^  hom  can 
keep  a  tMkm  on  his  own  lande,  and  not  above  ten  who  have 
grounds  of  their  own  which  will  kwpa  oow.'  In  1624  an 
Mt  of  inooipontion  of  the  eulkm  WM  pMsad»  entitled  'An 
Act  Ibr  the  good  order  and  govemneitt  of  the  maken  of 
knives,  sickles,  shears,  scissors,  and  other  OtttloiJ  mros  in 
llallamshire  and  parts  near  adjoining.' 

In  the  contest  between  Charles  I.  and  liis  parliament,  the 
town  becanio  on  muru  than  oiu'  occasion  the  theatre  of 
v  ar.  an  I  cuuseqoently  experienced  its  casualties.  Sir  John 
GeiU  ft  tth  troops  from  Derbyshire,  took  military  possession 
of  the'town  and  castle ;  but  the  duke  of  Neweaatle,  at  the 
head  of  the  royal  army,  having  taken  Rothcrham  hj  storni. 
and  marching  forward  to  Sheffield,  the  parliumctitarians 
fled  into  Derbyshire.  Tiie  people  of  Sheffield  aubmitted  to 
the  royal  armv,  and  a  garrison  was  left  in  the  easllo  under 
the  command  of  Major  Thomas  Beaumont,  who  held  the 
town  and  caslte  tilC  on  1st  August,  after  the  battle  of 
Unrsiuii  Moor,  in  IfilJ,  the  earl  of  Manchester  despatched 
li.OdO  parhunieiitary  lufaiUry  to  attack  the  castle  of  Shef- 
field. After  u  sicgo  of  some  days  the  castle  was  obliged  to 
rapuulate,  on  ivih  August.  1644.  It  was  then  demolished 
by  order  of  parliament,  and  though  some  attempts  were 
afterwards  made  to  restore  it,  there  are  no  vestiges  of  it  re- 
tonining  above  ground ;  but  the  names  of  Castle  hill.  Castle 
mm,  and  Caatle  foldi»  etiU  mark  its  site.  The  earl  of 
Arandel,  who  bad  been'of  the  royal  party,  retired  to  the 
Continent,  and  his  estates  at  Sheffield  were  seized  by  the 
parliament,  but  restored  in  November,  1648,  on  payment  of 
6(;oii/.  (14  a  compositiiin.  The  Manor  did  not  guRer  from 
thc»u  hwstililifs,  but  o<intiTiueii  to  he  lite  occasional  residence 
of  its  noble  owner,  and  afterwards  of  his  ageir.,  nil,  m  I7()fi. 
Tbotnas,  duke  of  Norfolk,  ordered  it  to  be  dii>mantled ;  '  the 

Rirk*  ceased  to  be  such  except  in  name,  its  splendid  and  even 
r- famed  timber  was  felled,  and  ite  wide  lanee  of  undulating 
bill  and  dale  divided  into  tumk  The  dieliwt  iMwever  still 
rotains  Its  antient  namei»  and  ovra  a popnlovi  and  inereaiF 
ing  portion  of  the  town  itaslf  on  the  eaat  tide  of  the  river 
Sheaf  is  vet  called  •  the  park.' 

Tliough  ShetlleM  maintained  its  staple  manufactures,  it 
n.it  iliirnm  the  seventeenth  century  incrr  i  e  iMUchin 
coiumertrial  importance.  The  manufacturers  were  men  of 
Very  small  mtans;  they  were  without  water  conveyance  to 
either  the  eastern  port  uf  Hull  or  the  western  port  of  Liver- 
pool ;  pack-hor!>ci  were  the  usual  meant  of  transit  for  their 
heavy  goods ;  and  such  a  character  as  a  merchant  or  trader 
to  foreign  countries  was  altogether  unknown  amongst  them. 
It  wna  with  the  eighleentb  eenUin  that  the  bunnoH  of  the 
town  began  rapidly  to  Improve.  In  1700  the  town-bell  waa 
hiiilt.  where  the  town  business  was  transacted  and  the  ses- 
sions held.  In  the  early  pari  of  this  century  an  Act  was 
obtained  for  making  the  river  Don  navigable  up  to  Tinsiey, 
-»Ttbin  three  mdes  of  Shelfield  ;  and  the  work  was  completed 
17.51.  It  was  not  however  till  lhl9  that  the  water  cum- 
tnuiiication  was  continued  through  these  three  miles  by  the 
openin;^  of  the  Sheffield  and Tinsley  canal.  The  new  church 
of  St.  Paul'a  was  erected  in  1 730 ;  and  during  this  century 
the  «t  of  eilver-plating  was  invented  by  Thomas  Bolsover, 
nil  ingenioae  meebaniob  and  exlemivel7  applied  a  few  jeara 
after  by  Mr.  Joseph  Haneoek. 

The  introduction  of  th's  inanufaclure  speedily  gave  ri-^e 
tn  the  invention  of  n  compound  called  Bntannia  Metal,  in 
iinilation  of  It.  A  silk-mill  wa',  aUo  erec'eri  m  170-*,  and 
aub»e«(uently  cotton  -^pni nm^  \v;is  cirried  on  upon  the  r^aine 
premises;  but  though  persi-ver  ngty  continued  in  spite  of 
two  conflagrations,  this  trade  dul  not  appear  to  thrive,  nnrl 
lias  now  been  for  some  tine  entirely  abandoned,  and  the 
niU  ia  converted  into  an  excellent  workhouse.  In  the 
eanwfear  (1758)  lead-works  were  eatabtiihed  ottttw  rim 
Porter,  wbicb  ate  still  in  operation. 
Ia  17M  Mr.  JaoMa  Braadbent  ficrt  entitled  binielf  to  dm 


style  of  merchant  by  opening  a  direct  trade  to  the  CdlllnMl^ 
and  the  example  was  aoon  followed.  Attention  was  now 
also  turned  to  the  formation  or  improvement  of  roads,  and 
the  oatablisbment  of  eonvenient  and  legnlar  neane  of  com- 
munieatiott  with  the  chief  maria  of  oomraen».  A  stage 
coach  first  started  from  Sheffield  to  London  in  17Gi>,  a  stage 
waggon  having  been  en  the  road  a  few  years  previous ;  and 
in  17("2  tin-  first  bank  was  opi-ned  in  SlieHicld  by  Mr.  Roe- 
buck. The  duke  of  Norfolk,  under  the  authority  of  an  Act 
of  Parliament  obtained  m  17HJ,  erected  the  present  suite  of 
shambles  and  other  markut  building's:  and  towards  the 
close  of  this  century  reservoirs  were  formed  in  the  neigh- 
bouring hills  whence  to  distribute  water  for  the  reguhur 
supply  of  the  town.  Tho  machinery  enipiiqfed  in  the  manu- 
feeturea  bad  bitbcMo  been  pnpelled  hf  waiar  only;  in  17B6 
Ibo  ingenuity  of  Mr.  William  Dunn  tucgeated  the  apnliea- 
lion  of  steam-power  to  the  purposes  ofgrindin^  ana  the 
lint  steam  grindint^-wheel  was  erected  in  1786- 

In  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century  SliffTii'M 
waa  only  a  large  viUaste;  it  now  displays  all  the  features  of 
a  manufacturing  and  commercial  eonimunity  of  the  first 
importance,  comprising  within  its  pansh  a  population  of 
llu.HSI.  If  it  present  few  of  the  venerable  remnants  of 
antiquity,  it  ia  one  of  the  roost  remarkable  inatances  of  the 
rapid  prograu  of  industry.  But  its  wealth,  tbougb  of  speedy 
growth,  ie  not  neoumnlatodin  afew  large  mmet ;  it  ia  apreed 
and  divided  in  moderate  aconmutatiooe  amongat  a  nutne- 
rous  class,  and  is  of  a  peculiarly  steady  and  substantial  qua- 
lity. In  times  of  financial  pressure  Sheffield  presents  fewer 
instances  of  bankruptcy,  and  altogether  suffers  less  tlma 
most  other  towns  of  equal  manufacturing  and  comiuerci.il 
importance;  and  from  the  rare  conibmat  ion  and  advantage* 
which  it  possesses  for  the  conduct  of  its  staple  manufactures, 
it  can  calculate  with  as  much  confidence  upon  its  flltuio 
welfare  as  perhaps  any  town  in  the  kingdom. 

As  to  its  local  government  there  is  none,  not  even  a  ma- 
gistrate resident  within  the  pariah.  As  it  incraaaed  in 
population,  and  its  tariona  wants  multiplied oorrespondnigly, 
it  adapted  itself,  from  time  to  time  by  various  moans  to  the 
urgency  of  circumstances.  There  is  a  master  cutler,  who  is 
by  common  consent  aiul  established  custom  recognised  as 
the  head  of  the  town,  but  the  only  occasion  on  which  he 
legally  acts  as  such  is  in  the  election  of  members  of  parlia- 
ment for  the  borough,  under  an  authority  so  recent  as  the 
Reform  Act ;  otherwise  he  is  simply  the  master  or  presi- 
dent for  the  year  of  the  corporation  which  was  established 
by  the  Act  of  1624  for  the  good  order  and  government  oi 
a  paxtktibHr  trade,  but  was  deprived  by  another  Act.  passed 
in  1114.  of  ibe  principal  powers  given  fer  that  pnrptito, 
which  became  rather  injurious  than  useful,  and  Dow  exists 
only  for  purposes  comparatively  unimportant.  There  is  a 
I.i>cal  Police  .Act  for  the  better  watching,  lighting,  and 
cleaiising  the  town,  obtauied  in  and  which  is  now  by 

all  acknowledged  to  be  in  many  respects  inefficient,  and 
even  its  operation  is  ouofined  to  the  area  lyiiiK  within  a 
boundary  line  drawn  at  the  distance  of  three-quarters  of  a 
mile  round  the  parish  chtucb,  beyond  which  boundary  the 
town  has  now  stretched  itself  oonsiderably  in  many  cliieo* 
tions.  The  e&penditure  nnder  this  Folioe  Act  is  about 
SOMlf.  a  year.  The  onerous  duty  of  administering  justico 
amongst  so  large  a  manufacturing  community  is  disebaraed 
by  the  county  magistrates,  who  attend  at  tho  town-hBHon 
Tuesday  and  P'riday  in  each  v.  I'  r  that  purpose.  Variou.s 
sngi;e>tions  liavo  recently  been  made  for  ihti  duu  and  ira- 
I  roved  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  town,  and  a  peti- 
tion for  a  Charter  of  Incorporation  is  now  pending  before 
the  Privy  Council. 

The  situation  of  the  town  causes  it  to  bo  well  drained,  ex< 
cept  in  a  few  conllned  leealities.  Th^  streets  and  iN^fnga 
do  not  generally  present  an  opulent  or  bandaomo  appear* 
anee :  but  flom  the  abundanee  of  OKoellent  elone  in  tbo 
neighbotirliood,  the  former  are  tbroiwbout  well  pilebed  and 
paved.  There  are  very  few  good  dwelling-houses  in  the 
town,  almost  all  the  merchants  an  1  [  i  'pat  in.inufarturers 
residing  in  the  country;  but  wiihni  liio  last  few  years  tin! 
shops  in  the  principal  streets  have  assiimeil  gcneiail)  a 
mueb  more  ornamental  front,  and  various  public  buiUiuigs 
of  some  architectural  pretensions  have  been  erected.  There 
arc  six  churches  in  the  town  of  Sheffield,  of  which  two  were 
built  in  the  last  eentuiTi  and  three  nncc  tbo  comroenceuient 
of  the  veseht  one.  Then  is  alee  a  ehureh  at  Attercliflob 
OM  at  OMnwU.  ou«  in  Upper  BaiUin.  and  on*  in  Kotbor 
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Ilallara,  and  a  chapel  of-eaae  at  Ecclcsall.  ChapcU  for  tbc 
various  bodiM  ttDconnccted  wilh  ihe  establisbment  an  also 
vory  ntimcrott*;  tbejr  arc  genersUy  capaciom»  bat  t&w  of 
tlMtn  dtifbky  wf  arobittictural  utoamcnt. 

Tbo  pabhe  buildings  eootist  of  the  town-hall,  the  Culler's 
hall,  the  eorn-^Xcbange,  roreutly  ereouid  by  Ihs  Dttke  tt 
Norfolk,  who  owiu  the  ground  upon  whieh  no  ineonsider- 
alilc  p.u  t  of  (ho  town  is  built,  .niid  wliosc  liberal  conduct  in 
thu  ui4iMagoment  of  bii>  iifeliitcs  Iutu  has  bct^ii  of  the  uliuuiil 
advantage  to  the  inhabitant« ;  tlie  fire-otUco,  the  assay- 
ufhi'c,  the  aswmbly-rooms  and  tlicniro,  the  mviiic-hall,  ttvu 
news- rooms. und  the  public  baihs,  \v  bicli  arc  a  very  coaiplctc- 
vatablUbowut ;  lb«  oowelory  (an  extensive  piece  of  ground 
on  the  slope  of  •  hill  about  m  mile  from  the  town,  laid  out 
for  its  prcMOt  purpose  with  much  taste  and  at  ooQsidanble 
cxpcnw),  and  tB«  botanical  gardens,  which  oM  tt  eon- 
judenble  «xtmt  «nd  lot  beauty  of  sitiuUiMi  art  un- 
rivallad.  * 

Among  the  charitable  institutions  arc  tbo  infirmary,  a 
noble  building,  near  to  which  fever-wards  are  now  in  course 
of  L'icr;iL)n  ;  the  dispensary,  and  tho  Shrewsbury  hiis|nlal, 
catabhshed and  rountficenily  enilnwcd  by  the  Karl  orSliruw:.- 
bury,  pursuant  to  the  will  of  (■  !  > ,  sevuuih  and  lasl  earl 
of  Shrewsbury,  who  owned  the  Shctliuld  estates,  and  which 
hare  boon  recently  ro-erocted  on  a  new  uta  iDafMrtkolariy 
siinplo  y«t  elo^^ant  style  of  atchileetura. 

Iba  to»n  is  well  anp|iiiad  villi  iralart  liclit.  and  ftiel. 
The  competition  of  two  (a*  oampaiiJas  anaiirata  diaap  aad 
good  supply  of  light. 

There  are  two  public  bedie*  which  are  in  poMeHion  of  pio> 
perty  applicable  to  the  benefit  aod  general  improvement  of 
the  town,  vix.  tbo  town  trustees  and  ilic  church  burgesses. 
Tlio  principal  manufacturu  u  that  of  cuilury  in  all  its 
branches,  indeed  of  everything  that  can  be  fabricated  of  iron 
nr  of  steel.  The  vast  buildings  uscd  for  grinding  by  steam 
lurin  QUO  of  the  curiosntiei  of  ahcifield.  A  peculiar  and  fatal 
disease,  called  ttie  grinder's  asthma,  is  caused  by  the  inspira- 
tion of  the  minute  particles  of  steel  and  stone  thrown  off  in 
the  lapid  proem  of  grinding.  So  fatal  ia  ibis  disease,  that 
thovgb  tboiieanda  are  ao  employed,  vary  few  grtitdera  are 
known  to  awrvivatbeaga  of  4A.  Varioua  naaiu  of  diminish- 
liig  the  evil  have  been  tuggetted,  and  some  adopted,  but 
there  is  too  much  inclination  nmong  tliu  men  to  neglect 
whatever  appears  to  give  the  le^si  additional  trouble,  even 
though  dealh  bo  the  peiiaUy  of  neglect. 

Silver  plate  and  plated  goods  form  al?o  one  of  Ihe  slaula 
manufactures  of  ShclUelu.  lis  |<Uied  ^oods  have  a  de- 
ikcrvcd  repuUtiou  for  atronglti  and  durability.  Brass- 
foundcries  are  also  Qwaoious.  Britannia  metal,  a  superior 
kind  of  newter  eompotted  of  tin.  antimony,  and  regulus, 
Jbrmaacbeap  artieio  of  common  use  and  great  eon«ump- 
tion»  th«  maaullMlara  of  wbieb  oecupiee  many  banua. 
Latterly  a  nneb  auperior  bot  more  eoetly  kind  of  white 
metal  has  been  Introduced,  called  German  silver.  Bru»lic<i, 
buttons,  combs,  and  optical  instruments  are  uUu  made  here 
to  a  coiiNider^ibie  ettent;  ami  vanuL^  oLier  iiiaiiufaclure^ 
which  arise  out  of  or  are  connected  wiili  (lie  staple  commo- 
dities of  the  tuwn,  such  as  cabwiei-case  makers,  engravers, 
baft  and  scale  pressers  and  cuttettt,  powdcr-tlask  and  shot- 
belt  makers,  silver-reflncrs,  wood-turners,  fitc.  There  arc  also 
many  mercantile  linuscs,  ^omo  of  which  oonflne  tbemaelvea 
to  the  home  market^  wIhIc  others  export  tO  tha  CoDlinonti 
to  Bruil,  the  Capo,  and  vartous  otber  pacta  of  tbo  world, 
but  Ikr  beyond  any  other  in  traportanoe^  to  tbe  United 
Slataaof  Aioiarica.  In  a  memorial  to  government  on  inth 
DeeembaTt  H39,  resiHciiuL;  the  admission  of  Aiueni  jii 
dour  duty  free,  it  w  is  state<l  that  the  American!  were  then 
owing  to  the  nianufaclureii  nfShetlieM  bOU,000/. 

Tlie  fiilloiviriK  t.ibular  .stuteinent  of  tbe  population  of  the 
parish  of  Sheffield  dtsplap  a  remarkably  high  ratio  of  in- 
 i  belwaaa  Uio  yaaia  lUI  and  lasi  :— 

ifii.         m\.        1*31.  mi. 
2S,160      32,44ft       4».C4»  64.793 
S7,070      M,7S3      46.047  '  50.099 


IbcM 


Malat  2i,i»B 
Kemalae  22^88 


Total  43,778        3,230      65,179      91,692  110,891 

The  number  of  families  in  the  parish  in  the  vcar  1811 
was  (if  whom  i  j.;-;  i  wcra  rcturnc<l  as  ein'i.! ove.l  m 

I.'iil.'^.®*'i.w*°i'''*^'"i!l"'  '•^3  in  agr.culturc.  and  J  Capuvity.  and  from  the  tenacity  witb  whicb  tbw  di 
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The  cfilubli»hmcnt«  for  education  and  for  the  diffusion  «f 
knowledge  are  various,  and  though  inadequate  to  tbe  nisia- 
bers  who  need  iiulructioo,  are  perhaps  stdieiMlt  ' 
who  andeafonr  to  obtain  it.  Snnday-aeboob  aiw  < 
with  almoat  all  tba  plaeoa  of  religioua  wocabipw  ' 
ako  nalienal  aabaoH  in  aamal  distriela  of  tka  MMf  » 
Laneatterian  ichoot  for  about  400  boys,  and  anoAar  IbrfM 
girls;  r.n  endowed  Iwy's  charily  school  for  90  bwy»,  and  a 
similar  establishment  far  70  )^'itls.  The  foicgomg  schi,>ats 
arc  chielly  mainlaiiied  by  kub^enpliort.  There  ia  alao  s 
graiumai-s' lijul,  and  a  free  wulmg  sc  hool  where  th«*r<j  «r» 
33  free  scholars.  At  a  short  distance  from  tbo  lon  n  a  har^u 
some  Gothic  building  called  the  CoUcgaie  School  has 
recently  b<  cn  ei  ectcd  by  a  body  of  propnelon,  and  aaatbn 
still  larger  building  on  tite  same  side  of  the  town  ia  aoia 
recently  completed,  called  theWealcyan  PruprietocV  achoot. 
There  ia  alao  a  Boman  CathoUc  day-aebaoi  fic  Uw  ] 
and  tbere  an  wvaral  inftkn^aelMMd■»  and  many  prnaia  < 
blisbroenis  for  nduoation. 

The  SubscriiUion  Library  has  upward:*  of  TCUO  vu^lumes; 
tbe  mechanics  library  has  6U00  volumes;  a  literary  and 
pliilui.optueal  society  has  been  establisbed  for  toany  yeati. 
and  a  nieclianics'  institution  for  a  few  years,  llic  ined:<'*l 
gentlemen  of  the  town  have  also  established  a  TPt4"*' 
school,  aod  certificates  of  attendance  at  its  laetaTM  acal^ 
ceived  b\-  (lie  College  of  Surgeoua  in  Jboodon, 
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8HBKKL  <^).  tho  prineipBt  weight  aad       of  tbi 

Hebrews.  Tlie  subject  of  Hebrew  wci;!lits  and  tuviaey  t« 
involved  in  ^reat  ubscunty,  from  tho  flict  tbut  w«  ti* 
weights  or  coins  of  the  period  before  the  Cajitivity.  Oui 
only  course  therefore  is  to  examine  the  ttiaiimoaieaof  inlwat 
authors  and  tbe  extant  eoins  of  the  period  after  ibaOap* 
tivity.  and  then  to  inqoiro  wbatbar.  fcou  the  infcnnatioaa 
gained,  we  can  draw  any  oondtitiooa  re^>eciing  tba  mora 
antiant  alandaida. 

1.  n»  SMktl  01  a  WeighL-JftM  almost  uniform  u%'r- 
mony  of  antient  authors  is  that  the  shekel  was  oc|ual  it>  ir-. 
Attic  tetradrachm,  or  to  the  stater  <which  wa^,  ibe  ».ik^^ 
thing),  or  to  half  the  Roinun  ounce,  that  i»  (since  thcaa- 
thors  referred  to  livctl  in  the  period  after  Auj;ustuai.  wbca 
QO  denarii  went  to  tbe  pound),  to  4  denarii,  which  wm- 
reckoned  at  tbe  same  period  coual  to  four  Attic  dracfaaas 
The  Soptuagint  indeed aoaiBonly  renders  the  shekel  by  d» 
didrachm ;  but  tbe  disagreement  between  this  and  tbe  atber 
authorities  is  only  apparent,  sinoo  tho  drachma  of  tbe  tier' 
tuagiol  ia  tbat  currant  at  Alexandria,  which  wa«  doiMesf 
tboAttie.  Heeyebittik  in  one  passage,  makes  it  equal  t« 
fotw,  and  in  others  to  two  Aitic  drachmic  :  and  Su;d*».  dif- 
fering from  all  other  writers,  makes  it  the  drarhmif. 
the  testimony  of  HesNchuis  and  Suida-.  i»  uf  i;.,  s^ha 
agaaisl  thai  of  St.  Matthew,  .losejdms.  IMuKh  and  ihe  oti<a 
authorities  for  ttu-  vuluo  (;iveii  above.  (Se«  tbe  ir>'> 
monies  examined  in  Uussey  s  Anttent  B'eigAit  and  Mtmif, 
c.  1 1.) 

The  genuineness  of  the  Hebrew eoina  baa  been  raucb  ^ 
putod,  but  the  best  nuroismaliata  alb  agreed  lo  rgjvcttac  all 
tboeo  wbieb  bear  inicriptiona  in  tbe  modern  or  CliaMcv 
ebaitelor,  whifo  they  eomider  tbeee  genuine  that  liaw  <■>■ 
aeriplioita  in  the  Samaritan  or  old  Hel>rev\  ehurn<  ter  TV 
average  weight  of  the  shekels  of  8 

■21S  Eiiirlish  grains,  which  is  about  eijual  to  half  ih.-  Kn^i^l 
avuirdupois  ounce,  and  only  uiam.i  more  than  tbe  Rooiia 
ounce,  er  tlie  Meiglu  assit;ncd  to  the  shekel  by  oOli-.-i: 
writers.  But  the  full  weiL'ht  of  the  Attic  tetrmdrachin,  (. 
which  the  shekel  is  suiid  lo  have  baOOequal.  wa»  "266  gTaa> 
The  best  explanation  of  this  discrepancy  k  tbat  et««i  In 
Mr.  Husscy,  wha  remarks  tbat  we  are  not  to  look  lemii 
full  Attic  dradimaof  tba  time  of  Pariolae  or  XcnopL'> 
but  to  the  reduced  one  nndor  die  Komaa  emperors.  «b:o 
waa  alwaya  ocMiaidercd  as  equivalent  to  the  dcnariu«. 

With  respect  to  the  shekel  of  the  time  before  ti»«  Cap- 
tivity, wc  liave  no  certain  information.  The  Rabbias  si* 
that  after  the  (Japiivity  all  weights  were  incrcsmeH  by  <a>r- 
flflh ;  but  there  are  many  ciicunisumces  Mbieh  ]>iorexliM 
traditjon  to  be  of  no  value.  On  the  contrury,  front  the  se- 
parate  state  m  \>hich  the  Jews  still  remained  dun^lbl 

tfeaypta- 
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•erred  their  standards  of  weight  and  measuro  during  that 
]M.rio<l.  Bc&ide*.  ntaiiy  of  (he  saciod  vessels  restored  to  them 
by  Cyrus  were  probably  of  known  weight,  and  thoM)  would 
determine  the  true  standard  of  the  shekel.  On  the  whole, 
in  iho  absence  of  trust-worthy  information  to  the  contrary, 
it  most  probable  that  the  antient  and  the  modern  shekel 
were  of  the  same  weight,  naracly,  about  'll<i  iirxnus. 

The  tbekol  furrood  the  foundation  of  the  Hebrew  weights 
of  which  there  wero  three  principal  denominations:  the 
sliekcl  ihpi)).  meaning  weight;  the  manch  ((130).  number, 

'V  »  V  T 

that  is.  a  certain  number  of  shekels  or  weights;  and  the 
kikkar  ("133 ),  u  round  number,  or  sum  total,  that  is,  ti  cer 

tain  collection  of  manchs.  The  last  weight  is  commonly 
tranblatcd  by  the  word  'talent'  in  the  Septuagint.  Vulgate, 
and  modern  versions.  There  is  a  remarkable  resem- 
blance between  this  system  and  that  of  the  Greeks,  iho 
sliekcl,  maneh,  and  kikkar  corresponding  respectively  to 
tho  stater,  mina,  and  talent.  The  words  maneh  and  jiva 
are  apparently  tho  same,  and  shekel  and  9rarr)p,  have 
the  same  meaning,  the  only  difference  being  that  whereas 
the  Hebrew  unit  was  tho  shekel,  the  Greeks  took  for 
their  unit  not  tho  stater,  but  the  drachma,  which  was  a 
fourth  of  it.  There  is  another  weight  mentioned  in 
tlio  Bible  called  adarkon  (^3TIN)  or  darkcmon 

which  secmt  to  have  been  used  for  gold  only,  and  is  only  men- 
tioned in  tho  later  books.  Chronicles,  Ezra,  and  Nchemiah. 
Of  its  value  we  know  nothing  mora  than  that  it  was  pro- 
bably less  than  threo-tonths  of  tho  shekel.  Some  writers 
finsidcr  it  to  be  only  tho  Hebrew  form  of  the  Persian  coin 
•luricus;  but  Mr.  Hussoy,  with  more  probability,  takes  it  to 
Im;  an  antient  Hebrew  weight,  corresponding  to  the  Ga-ek 
""<XM')>  which  word  the  name  darkemon  may  bo  con- 
nected. (Hussey,  On  Ant.  Weights,  p.  178-ls3.) 
Tlic  kikkar  was  equal  to  3OU0  shekels.  (Exod.,  xxxviii. 
There  is  a  ditHculty  about  the  maneh,  since  from 
I  Kings,  X.  17,  compared  with  2  Chron.,  ix.  IG.  it  would 
si^em  to  have  contained  100  shekels,  while  in  Ezekiel,  xlv. 
r.>.  it  is  ordered  to  contain  60  shekels.  There  are  great 
Hillicullies  in  adopting  the  former  value,  and  on  the  other 
linnd  tho  meaning  of  the  passage  in  Ezekiel  is  very  doubtful. 
If  tho  latter  value  be  adopted,  the  kikkar  would  contain  00 
uianehs.    The  shekel  was  subdivided  into  the  beka  (^3, 

f^lf),  or  half  shekol,  the  roba  (^^31,  quarter),  or  quarter- 
shekel  (tho  zuz  or  zuza  of  the  Talmudists),  ond  the  gcrah 
(rn3.  a  kind  qf  bean),  or  tho  twentieth  of  the  shekel.  The 

fullowing  txkblo  therefore  represents  the  Hebrew  weights:— 

V»lnA  in  KtiKliih 

N>m*.  Vi>lu«  in  Avuitdupuii  W«i|{ht. 

8lick»U.         ttw.     oi.  gr<. 

Gcrah  .       .  0,'j         0     0  10-94 

Rcba  or  Zuza        .  Oi         0     0      54  -71 

Boka  .        .  oi  0     0  lO'J-43 

•Shekel  .       .  1  0  0^ 

Maneh  .       .  60?  1  14 

Kikkar  oc  Talent    .       3000  93  12 

Tlicre  appear  however  to  have  been  at  least  two  standards 
of  the  shekel,  the  shekel  of  the  sanctuary  ami  tho  royal  or 
f  rn/ane  sfiekel.  {Exod ,  xxx.  13;  2  Sam.,  xiv.  '2G.)  The 
f  irmer  wan  used  in  calculating  tho  ofTcrtngs  to  the  Temple, 
and  oil  other  sums  connected  with  the  sacred  law;  the 
huor,  for  tho  tribute  and  civil  payments.  Michaelii  and 
Wmer  think  that  (be  shekel  used  in  commercial  transac- 
tions was  diRoront  fk-om  both  these,  but  there  seems  to  be 
no  sufficient  ground  for  this  opinion.  We  do  not  know  the 
r'  lative  value  of  the  two  standards.  The  tradition  of  the 
Hribbins  is  that  tho  shekel  of  the  sanctuary  was  double  the 
profane  shekel.  Michaelis  gels  at  the  proi>ortion  by  com- 
i^ring  tho  passages  in  Kin^s  and  Ezekiel  quoted  above, 
understanding  tho  former  of  the  profane  shekel,  and  the 
latter  of  the  shekel  of  the  sanctuary.  This  process  gives 
IVO  :  GO  or  5:3  for  tho  ratio  of  the  shekel  of  the  sanc- 
tuary to  the  profane  shekel. 

2.  The  shekel  at  a  coin.  It  is  icarcelv  worth  while  to 
ditcuss  tho  question  whether  the  Jews  had  money  of  their 
own  before  the  Captivity.  The  presumption  certainly  is  that 
they  had.  considering  the  state  of  civilization  among  them. 
In  the  earliest  mention  of  money  in  the  Bible  [Gen.,  xxiii. 
IC)  the  shekels  of  silver  which  Abraham  paid  to  Ephron 
*«-fio,  from  tho  expression  'current  money  with  the  mcr- 
cliant,'  to  have  been  impressed  with  some  mark,  which  made 
P.  U  No.  1341. 


it  coiH,  of  however  rudo  a  description.  (Ilustey,  o.  12.)  The 
currency  of  the  Jews  from  the  earliest  ages  was  silver,  and 
tho  word  stiver  is  the  common  Hebrew  name  fur  money. 
Brass  money  is  not  mentioned  in  tho  Bible.  Gold  money  in 
first  mentioned  in  David's  reign  (I  Chron.,  xxi.  '25).  and  by 
the  time  of  Isaiah  it  seems  to  have  been  common  {Ifttiah, 
xlvi.  6).  Tho  nroportion  of  the  value  of  gold  to  that  of 
silver  among  the  Jews  is  very  uncertain.  Bochart,  from 
comparing  '2  Sam.,  xxiv.  '24,  with  I  Chron.,  xxi.  '25,  makes 
it  12  to  1  in  David's  time;  but  this  computation  rests  on 
very  slender  grounds.  Tho  conjecture,  derived  from  i 
Kingt,  xviti.  14,  that  it  was  10  to  1  in  Hezekiah's  time, 
seems  not  improbable. 

The  earliest  Jewish  coinage  of  which  we  have  historical 
knowledge  was  that  of  Simon  Macc&bieus  (I  Mace.,  xv.  G), 
which  was  in  silver,  and  of  which  several  specimens  remain. 
Tho  denominations  of  tho  Hebrew  money  wcro  the  Kerah. 
or  twentieth  of  the  shekel,  which  the  Septuaf;iiit  renders  by 
6^o\6q,  but  which  is  nowhere  expre$.sly  mentioned  as  a  coin  ; 
Ibo  reba.  or  quarter-shekel  (\  Sam.,  ix.  S);  tho  third  part  of 
a  shekel  is  mentioned  by  Nchemiah  (x.  .12),  but  it  is  not 
clear  that  there  was  a  coin  of  this  value;  the  beka.  or  h.nlf- 
shekel.  which  was  the  poll-tax  paid  by  every  Israc-litc  when 
tho  census  was  taken  {Exod.,  xxx.  15);  the  shekel,  which 
appears  to  have  been  the  largest  coin  in  use.  though  some 
understand  the  amounts  of  15,  20.  and  '25  shekels,  men- 
tioned in  the  passage  of  Ezekiel  already  quoted,  to  mean 
coins  of  that  value;  tho  maneh.  and  tho  kikkar  or  talent, 
were  respectively  sums  of  GO  shekels  (though  this,  as 
already  observed,  is  uncertain),  and  of  3000  shekels. 

Tho  worth  of  the  shekel  in  our  money  depends  of  counci 
upon  the  quality  of  the  silver,  which,  for  the  earlier  periods 
at  least,  cannot  bo  ascertained.  For  the  later  peno<ls,  if  we 
assume  that  tho  8tan<lard  was  about  the  same  as  that  of  the 
Roman  money,  namely,  ^th  of  the  weight  alloy,  tho  shekel 
of  half  an  avoirdupois  ounce  would  be  equivalent  to  2  JO' 9*^3 

grains  of  pure  silver,  or  ^-y-  of  a  shilling,  that  is,  to 

Is.  7d.  1*49  farthings.  According  to  this  calculation,  tho 
following  table  represents  the  value  of  the  Hebrew  money : 

£     §.    4.  fartliinKi. 

Gerah  =    ^    shekel  =     0    0    1  2' '27 

Reba  =     f        ,,=     0    0    7  3'3C 

Beka  =    ^        ,,=013  2*72 

Shekel  =  =     0    2    7  1-49 

Maneh  =     60  shekels  =     7  16  10  '8 

Kikkar  or  Talent  =  3000  shekels  =  396    5  10 

(Hu-Hscy,  On  Antient  U'eights  nnd  Money;  Winer's 
Piblitches  Realu'orterbuch,  art.  '  Sekel ;'  Calinot's  £)ic- 
tionary ;  Jahn's  Archiiol.  Jiibl. ;  Jennings's  Jewish  Anti- 
quities.) 

SHEKI.  [GEORGtA.l 

SHELBURNE,  LORD.  [GEoncK  HI.] 
SHELDON.  GILBERT,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  was 
born  July  19,  1598,  at  Stanton  in  SlalTordshire.  He  re- 
ceived tho  name  of  Gilbert  from  his  godfather  Gilbert,  carl 
of  Shrewsbury,  to  whom  hi*  father  Roger  Sheldon  was  then 
a  menial  servant,  although  descended  from  an  antient  Siaf- 
forJshiro  family.  In  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1G13  he  was 
admitted  into  Trinity  College,  Oxford  ;  November  27,  IGI  7. 
he  took  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  and  that  of 
MaMer,  May  28.  1620.  He  was  elcctiil  fellow  of  All  Souls 
College  in  IG'2'2;  and  about  the  same  tims  taking  holy 
orders,  he  became  afterwards  domestic  chaplain  to  Thomas, 
lord  Coventry,  keeper  of  tho  great  seal,  who  gave  him  a 
prebend  of  Gloucester;  and  finding  him  to  be  a  roan  of 
parts,  recommended  him  to  king  Charles  I.  as  a  person  well 
versed  in  political  affairs.    On  the  '2nd  of  May.  10.33,  he  was 

S resented  by  his  majesty  to  the  vicarage  of  Hackney  in  Mid- 
lesex.  He  was  olso  rector  of  Ickford  in  Buckinghamshire, 
and  archbishop  Laud  gave  him  the  rectory  of  Newington  in 
Oxfordshire.  Having  proceeded  Bachelor  of  Divinity,  Ni>- 
vember  11.  1628.  he  took  the  degree  of  Doctor  in  Divinity 
June  25.  1634. 

In  March.  1G3S.  Sheldon  was  elected  warden  of  All- 
Souls  College;  and  being  esteemed  a  learned  man.  he 
was  appointed  chaplain  in  ordinary  to  the  king;  he  be- 
came afterwards  clerk  of  his  closet,  and  was  designed 
by  him  to  be  made  master  of  the  Savoy  Hospital  and 
dean  of  Westminster,  but  the  civil  wars  whicli  ensued 
preventwl  tho";e  promotions.  During  these  he  adhered 
firmly  to  the  king,  and  was  one  of  tho  chaplains  whom  his 
majesty  sent  for  to  attend  bis  commiMioncrs  at  the  treaty  of 
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UNbri«lgo,  in  Felirunry,  !ti44  wnere  he  arpied  10  curncstly 
in  favour  of  thecbuiou  at'  Enj^iand  as  to  dravupon  him  tbe 
enTrand  raMOtmHit  ot  tbe  pariiameatariaoB,  which  thejr 

nmtli-  liim  aftervraros  sufficiently  feeL  Ho  attended  the 
kiii^'  ai  Oxford,  and  was  witness  to  the  fuHowing  remark- 
hIjIc  vuw  mode  there  by  his  majesty,  which  was  prcsi  rvi  il 
by  aielibishop  Sheldon  thirteen  year>  uiKlLif^i  JUixl,  iuui  tir-,1 
published  by  Echard.  ill  tht'  Apinniilix  to  liis'Hisloiy  of 
England,'  p.  5.  *  I  do  hen:  pnuiuse  and  siilcninly  vow,  ta 
the  preii«DM  and  for  the  service  of  Almighty  God,  that  if  it 
ahalf  plaaie  the  Divine  Majesty,  of  Uis  inAnile  gooilncss  to 
ratgira  nw  to  my  just  kingly  rights,  and  to  re-establish  me 
w  my  throne,  I  wiU  vhultrgtve  hack  to  Hia  ebarah  ail  those 
impropriations  which  ore  now  heM  by  the  crown,  and  what 
lands  ^ocver  I  do  now  or  shouM  (.njoy,  which  have  been 
lakiTi  ;i«'ay  cither  fii>!ii  any  ejuscupal  see  or  any  cathcdnil 
or  f'ij;ii'i:i.iiu  ciii.ii'h,  (Viiin  any  abbey  orolher  religious  house. 
1  lik^wtBti  ()rouu»e  loj  hereafter  to  hold  tiiem  from  the 
church,  under  such  reasonable  fines  and  rents  as  shall  be 
set  down  by  aotne  conscientious  perMins,  whom  I  propose  to 
choo&c  with  aU  uprightness  of  heart  to  direct  me  in  this  par- 
ticular. And  I  most  humbly  beseech  God  to  Bcce^jt  of  this 
my  vow,  and  to  blen  me  id  the  daaigii  I  Imv*  dow  in  b«iid ; 

thiough  Jesns  Christ  OUT  JjbkA.  JuOttO.  CharlH  R.»  Ox- 
ford, April  13,  1C46.' 

He  also  alioiKleJ.  in  IT,  17,  as  one  of  liis  niaJeNty's  chap- 
lams  at  Newtuarktl  and  utiu  r  places.  The  :unh  of  March 
he  was  ejected  from  his  «  ur<U  iishi[i  of  All-Sou!s  College  by 
the  parliamentary  vi.sitors,  wlio  forcibly  look  pusi^essidn  of 
bis  lodgings,  April  13,  and  imprisoned  htm,  with  Dr.  Ham- 
moud,  in  Oxfurd  and  elsewhere.  He  remained  confined 
•hove  aiz  months,  and  then  the  Reforming  Committee  set 
him  at  liberty,  October  24.  1648,  Vfoa  eondiiion  that  ho 
■hould  norer  eome  within  Ave  raitw  of  Oxfbrd;  that  he 
should  not  go  to  the  king  in  the  Isle  i  fWi-ht  ;  :uiil  that  he 
should  t;ivc  security  to  appear  before  llieui  at  foorteen  days' 
wurnin^  whenever  cited.  Upon  ins  rtlease  he  retired  to 
SiielsUiii  III  Durbyshire,  and  lived  among  Im  other  i'uends 
in  Siatfordshirc  and  Nottinghamxhirc,  whence,  from  his 
own  purse,  and  from  collections  made  by  him  amongst  the 
rov  ahsii,  he  sent  constant  supplies  of  inuney  to  kinij  Charles 
IL  abroad,  and  followed  hie  atudiea  and  devotiona  until  the 
qiproach  of  tho  Reateffntion. 

Upon  the  death  of  Dr.  Palmer  (March  4.  1659-60).  he 
became  again  warden  of  All-Souls,  witboul  however  lakiiii^ 
]>ossL>s:  01,  and  continued  so  till  the  January  followin:;. 
Oil  kuig  Charles  II.'s  return,  tie  met  his  majesty  at  Can- 
terbury, and  was  soon  alter  made  de.in  of  the  chapel  royal; 
he  WAS  aho,  upon  bislio|> .1  nxou  s  t rui)!>tatii)n  to  Canterbury, 
advuiu-ed  ill  his  room  to  ilie  lnshopric  of  London,  and  con- 
secrated October  '^a,  1660.  He  also  obtained  the  master- 
ship of  the  Savoy,  which  he  kept  till  1GG.1 ;  and  it  was  at 
his  lodgings  there  that,  in  the  famous  Conference  was 
Itflldbatwoensoraeof  the  Episcopal  clergy  and  Presbyterian 
dmnea  concerning  ullcralions  to  be  made  in  the  Liturgy, 
which  thence  came  to  be  distinguished  by  the  name  of  the 
'  Savoy  C'oiileience.'  H is  conduct  there  an  l  afterwards  is 
much  blamed  iiy  the  Presltyterians, and  it  certiimly  appears 
to  Ikivo  bei'ii  uiiything  but  coticiliatiiip-.  .Vs  some  excuse 
however  fur  any  unnecessary  severity  that  he  may  havo  ex- 
ercised, it  is  but  fair  to  remember  the  injuries  and  sufferings 
that  he  had  himself  undergone.  Ho  rejected  the  proposal 
of  an  amicable  conference,  and  told  the  Presbyterian 
divinea^ '  That  not  the  Uthopii  but  th^  had  bean  seekers 
of  the  Conibrence,  and  desired  alteiationa  in  the  Liturgy ; 
and  that  therefore  there  was  nothing  tohe  d -no  till  ihoy  had 
brought  in  all  they  had  tu  say  ai;.iiii>t  ti  jn  wjiiiug.  and  all 
the  additional  fi>rni>  and  al:erat,ons  which  they  desired.' 
Duniig  the  cuurse  of  that  Couference  he  did  not  appear 
often,  and  did  not  engage  in  all  the  disputation,  and  yet  was 
well  known  to  Lave  a  principal  hand  in  disposingof  all  such 
aSiiirs. 

In  1663  he  waa  tranalated  to  the  arebbishopiie  of  Can- 
torbuty,  vannt  by  the  death  of  arehbiibop  Jnxon.  In  1665, 
during  the  time  of  the  Great  Plague,  he  firmly  continued  at 
Lambeth,  notwithstanding  the  extremity  of  the  danger,  and 

w'iili  Ills  diffiisiu'  charity  preserved  great  nunihers  alive 
iha.1  wuuld  otlK-rwiM-  ha\o  perished.  Also  by  Itis  affecting 
letter*  l«  all  lli.;  bi^hoi  s  he  procured  great  sums  to  he  re- 
turned out  iif  all  parts  of  his  province.  Thf»  same  year  ho 
V  1.  I  nr  those  who  promoted  the  C'Tporatiou  or  Five- 
Mile  AcL  On  the  removal  of  Lord  Claneodiua  ttom  \b» 
ohaocettonbip  of  tho  univorsity  of  Oxflwd  lio  wa«  ehoion  to 


succeed  him, on  December  20.  iri67.  but  r«%ned  that  olBco 
the  3  lit  of  July,  1669.  Be  had  before  honourably  lo%t  the 
kiog^  oonfideneo  by  adtrlaing  him  to  put  away  hu  miatreai 
Barbaim  VJlUtra,  and  never  recovered  it.  lie  soon  aftor 
retired  from  public  business,  and  for  the  last  years  of  bis 
1  fe  he  rusided  chiefly  at  bis  palace  at  Croydon.  He  diicd 
at  Lambeth,  November  9,  IB77,  in  the  eightieth  war  of  liu 
a^e ;  and.  according;  to  his  <)"H  direction,  waa  buntsi  m 
Cro)don  church  in  Surrey,  where  a  stately  monuuieni  was 
soon  after  erected  to  bis  memory  by  his  nephew  and  beir 
Sir  Joseph  Sheldon,  who  had  sborUy  before  b««o  kad- 
mayor  of  London,  eon  of  hia  eUorbrothor  Ralpb  Sheldon, 
of  Staatoa  in  Siafflwdriiin. 
Dr.  Sheildon*fl  ehameier  hat  been  mpmenfed  vilb  Hm 

discordance  that  must  '  ■  ,]  xled  in  the  repnrl?  of  eon- 
tending  parties.  Dr.  SuuiUtl  i-'arker.  hiihop  of  I  *\l.j;d.  «  Ijo 
liad  hoeii  his  chaplain,  says  in  lus  '  Comuientuia  d.-  liabtu 
Sui  Terapuris,'  that '  he  was  a  man  of  uadaubl4:d  vyciy  ;  but 
though  he  was  very  assiduous  ut  prayers,  yet  he  did  uut  sft 
so  great  a  value  upon  them  as  others  did,  nor  regarded  so 
much  worship  as  the  use  of  worship,  placing  the  chief  point 
of  religion  in  tho  pnelieo  of  a  good  u£a.  In  his  daily  di»> 
eoune  M  eanlionod  thoso  about  him  not  to  deeeiev  thaoi- 
selvea  with  a  half  reli6:i>in,  nor  to  think  that  div.iie  warship 
was  confined  within  the  walls  of  tim  church,  the  prtocipsi 
part  of  it  hein^  without  doors,  and  consisting  in  lii-mg  con- 
versant wuh  mankiud.  He  had  a  great  aversion  to  all  pr.- 
tenres  to  extraordinary  piety,  which  covered  real  disbone*t\. 
but  had  a  sincere  affection  for  those  whoso  religion  n*  -at 
tended  with  integrity  of  mannoia.*  Bishop  Burnn.  lu  hu 
'  History  of  his  own  Time,'  doea  not  give  him  so  &vouraht« 
a  character.  He  sa)'s  that  he  waa  a  very  dexterous  man  in 
buaineaa,  had  a  great  quickness  of  apDrencnsion,  and  \  very 
true  judgment,  but  thinks  ho  engaged  too  deeply  in  pol>tt<-!^ 
'He  had  an  art,  that  was  peculiar  to  hini,  of  tre. (ting  all  l.'u: 
came  to  him  in  a  most  obliging  miuuier ;  hut  few-  depem}'- 
much  on  his  professions  of  friendship.  He  se<  med  iu,t  tu 
havo  a  deep  sense  of  religion,  if  any  at  all ;  and  *pokr  •<( 
it  most  commonly  as  of  an  engine  of  govcrnnK  tit  -^sA  * 
matter  of  policy.'  In  uublic  spirit  and  munificence  he  vu- 
tainad  alkor  u  exemplary  mannw  tb«  character  of  a  gtal 
prelate ;  and  it  ia  ohiefly  on  thia  aeoonnt  that  hia  nnmo  «  d| 
be  handed  down  to  poeterity  with  the  hicthest  honours.  Iti> 
expended  large  siur.!.  ui  on  the  Epiv'o|i:d  h'o;si  s  of  ihc  *<«s 
of  London  and  (.'aiiterhur\,  and  particularly  the  palarr 
Lambeth,  where  he  rebnili  i!u;  library  an  l  inade  additior:- 
to  its  contents.  Ai  U.vfoid,  besides  sev«;r»i  sums  gitcn  r 
different  colleges,  he  immortalised  his  bounty  to  that  Vr,- 
versitv  by  the  erection  at  his  sole  oxponsc  of  the  ostc- 
brated'  theatre  which  )h  a:s  his  name.  The  arrhilect 
employed  waa  Sir  Chri.<tuphor  Wren;  the  building  waa 
completed  in  about  flvc  >ears,  and  was  opened  with  giMS 
solemnity,  July  '.».  1669,  before  the*vi<x«-chancel!or,  SsaJ- 
of  houses,  &c.  The  expense  of  this  building  was  mofe  ihjit 
fourteen  thousand  )jounds,  and  he  bequeathwl '  two  lhouva  ;i 
more,  to  be  employed,'  bays  Wooti,  *  in  buying  laiul,  ^ 
re\eiuie  inmht  siijiiKtrt  the  fabric,  and  the  surplu-agi 
applied  to  the  learned  press.'  In  this  theatre  arr  hc^i 
public  meetings  of  the  University  for  the  annual  vtHmme- 
moration  of  the  benebctora  and  the  recitation  of  pf.e* 
compositions, and  ooeaaionally  for  eooferriDg  degreeaon  dr» 
tinguisbed  ponoBagei;  aomelinea  alao  publie  ooocvrtaair 
performed  in  it  In  nhort.  we  are  asanred  that  Ttata  tlr 
time  of  Sheldon's  l  eiii),'  his!iop  of  Lindoti  to  that  of  h-- 
death,  it  ajipeared  in  his  bu^k  of  accounts  th;i!  upon  putl-',- 
pious.  and  chuiiable  uses  ho  ha!  he>tn««-ii  -ixik  • 
thousand  pounds;  according  to  others,  lie  thsp*^^  ^ 
public  pious  uses,  in  acts  of  munificence  and  chanty  im  Ls 
life  or  by  hia  last  will  and  testament),  the  sum  of  sa%«litysCw> 
thousand  pouuda.  As  a  writer  ho  is  only  knefWn  hf  *A 
Sermon  preaehed  befbre  the  King,  at  Whitehall,  np  n  iwm 
2H,  1660,  being  the.  day  of  Solemn  Thanksgiving  for  ihf 
Happy  Return  of  hia  M^eaty,  on  Phnlm  xriiin  49,'  looAem. 
1660.  4to.   {Riner.  Britarm.) 

SHELDRAKE,  one  of  the  English  nair.es  for  the  .4ii-:j 
Tadurna  of  Linna<us,  Tuitirna  J'ulpr.tiscr  of  Lc«ch  «nJ 
Otlicrs. 

Detciiption. — Maie. — Head  and  neck  of  sombre grm  er 
greenish' black.  Lower  part  of  the  neck,  coveria  of  Ow 
wings,  back,  sides,  rump,  and  baao  of  the  tail,  pure  «a.rc. 
Scapulai>,  n  large  band  girding  the  middle  of  tho  belly.  aK 
domen»  quills,  and  extremitv  of  the  caudal  feath*-rv.  d;.>r 
UtMdtt  A  lor^  bay-eolouiva  gorget  aduros  the  bni^t,  msA 
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ri»os  to  \hv  upper  part  of  the  hark.  Beauty-spot  nn  th« 
witif,'  iiurple  precii.  Lowx-r  coverts  of  the  ta:l  bay.  Tlic 
biU.  ami  the  tli  shy  protuberance  or  kwh  at  iho  ba^  of  lh« 
bill,  blooil-reil  Ki-ut  of  a  (iMh-colour.  Irides  brown. 
LetiKlh  upwards  of  two  fe«t.  Weight  tvro  pounds  and  a 
half  and  upwards. 

PypuUe, — Smaller  than  the  male.  No  flealiv  pnituberanco 
at  the  bam  of  the  bill.  but.  in  iu  stoad,  a  small  wlrit»h  itpot. 
All  the  c«i!oiirs  more  ohwure.  The  bay-colouri-d  baufl  les*. 
and  that  whu  li  girds  the  belly  very  narrow,  often  marked 
trilh  hiT'^v  while  <ipnls. 

J'ounjf  qf  the  Fmr.— Forehead,  face,  front  and  tower  part 
of  the  neck,  baek,  and  lower  parts  white.  Head,  cheeks, 
and  nape  bvown,  dotted  with  whitish.  Breast  very  bncht 
roddisll.  Scapulars  blackish  ash,  bordered  with  bright  uah. 
iLesm  cofcrtt  «f  th9  vingi  mMU,  bordand  with  aah.  TaU 
tcrntinated  wtlh  aiby>1iirown.  Bill  t«ddi«h>bi««n.  Fwt 
lirid  asb  colour. 

Tbisolegnntly-marked  Auvk  \%  the  Tadume ot  the  French, 
and  j|  DM  badly  dt>'-rril»  >l  iii  the  old  quattain*  . 

'  CmI  oylruii  ry  nt  B|>|ieU«  Tadorn* 
<1m  raiMMM  M  Told  •»  DMtre  I'IrmiiMi 
PIlU  qu'  <M  Ortaonl  r%l  gny  t»  cnwpulMC*. 
8m  oaalawtiMtbkBe,  notf,  raax.  vie,  r%  moRi*.* 

It  is  sunpo«ed  to  be  the  Ckenaloper  of  Pliny  and  of  IIo- 
rodotui  (Sat.  Ilitt.,  x.  22):  it  is  the  Jugat  of  the  Swedes; 
Prand-Gaat  and  Orav-Gaat  of  the  Danes;  liittg-Gaa*, 
Fiigffr  Giiay,  tV-'/n  r*.  and  R<)'Uir!ie  of  the  Nor"igi;ms; 
/?av-Sirn»!''r  i>(  tlie  F>Tm'  Ishin  lers  ;  Av^kang  o(  ihe  Ice- 
landers; Kr  i<  lit-F.ntr  ;ind  /udiitte'itc  of  the  Ocrmans ;  Die 
llucktr  Kiistt'n  iiml  f  'h-j-  llrand^iansrtilfi  of  Rrehm  ;  Grttf- 
^ras  of  NilUoi)  iS/iiin'i.  I-\iun.);  f''oij  <>rn  <tf  Savi  iuid  '  Slor. 
dcgl.  Uoc. ;'  Hu'yad  yr  tUian  and  Hwy<td  fruith  of  the 
Wttiellt  British. 

Tlie  iwonneial  oaaei  mmk  the  modeni  Bcitieli  wm  veiy 
noneroue,  and  one  of  Xhtm  athi^  to  tta  reputation  Ibr  eun- 

niii,',  wfiicli.  if  it  be  the  bird  iiU'ntioiu'd  h>  the  Grcifks  and 
H'>m.iMs,  frave  it,  most  jirohubly,  its  auUc:  ".  ajipellation. 
It  i>  called  in  (hlfiTenl  pnrts  -f  Britain  Bar^nudi  r,  St. 
Gf'  i-^r\  Duck,  Burrow  Duck,  and  Burrnugh  Duck  ;  Sfy 
Go      .S/fj?f/  Duck,  and  Skeeling  G'oote. 

/"'ifni.  Habits,  ifc. — This  species  tnay  often  bo  seen  about 
our  tidal  rivers  (we  have  often  watched  it  rcctlin^  on  the 
iDud-bftDka  of  the  Severn)*  Ita  food  ooDaiaU  of  amall  tes- 
taceona  molluska.  bivd«et  principally,  anall  flsh,  trj  of  Sah 
and  spawn,  small  crustaceans,  and  mariae  plants.  Pen* 
n^nl  says,  '  These  birds  inhabit  the  sea-coasts,  and  breed 
III  laliliit  hole%'  henre  tlieir  naim  h'tirnur  I)u'^h.  '  Wliea 
a  J  er-(i;i  iiileiiipli  to  take  iheir  youiiLT,  the  old  hirds  show 
.,'M  ;a  ,id  !re^s  in  \li\erliug  his  alteiiuon  fri-ni  liie  Itrood; 
ihey  will  fly  alung  the  ground  as  if  wounded.,  tdl  the  former 
ari'  got  into  u  place  of  seourity,  and  then  return  and  collect 
them  together.  From  this  insUructiTe  cunning.  Turner, 
with  good  naaon,  imagines  then  to  be  the  ehentiopex  or 
fojt'gonite  of  the  entients;  the  nttiteaof  (he  Orkneys  to 
thi*  day  csill  them  »fy  gooxe.*  The  nest  it  not  always  formed 
m  hurrnuH.  Where  there  is  nut  this  c<in\eiHeiiee,  li.e 
sands  and  fi>s\ires  and  ciivities  of  rocks  arc  made  the  plate 
of  nidificati  jn.  The  ej;ys,  ten  or  twelve  in  luiinher,  are  of 
a  pi:r<'  while,  ^iieldrakes  may  he  (liinu;»lii<iti!«l,  and  are 
( n  tiy  ornaments  in  poultry-yards ;  hui  are  apt  to  lly  awuy 
if  uut  piuioited.  They  have  been  known  to  breed,  but  very 
racely,  ID  cepttvitT.    Their  flesh  is  rank  and  altogether  bad. 

GfttfrognlUeaf  JWttnitiliM^  tUeweatom 
eonntriee  of  Europe  tdong  the  NB-^MSta.  Very  abnndaDt 
!u  ITillaud  mill  on  the  coasts  of  Fk-aiiee:*  accidentally, 
during;  Us  pas»at.'e,  ill  Germany  and  on  the  riven  of  the 
iiiiericr.  The  birds  from  Japan  «i«  ideDticBl  With  tboea  of 
Europe.  iTemmiiick.) 

SlIKLL.  The  hard  calcareous  substance  which  protects 
etthar  partially  or  entirely  the  testaceous  mollusks  externally, 
or  aupports  certain  of  them  internally,  is  termed  shell. 

Tbw  eabetaitooh  when  external,  miiiy  be  cooaideced  aa  the 
exo-aketeton  of  the  animal ;  when  mtamaL  aa  ila  ando- 
skelelon. 

The  common  or  waved  welk  of  our  thorea  (Btsecfntm 

uuJ^liii/i)  LEntomoshimata,  \<d.  ix  .  p.  55  t],  and  the  com 
lUoU  oyster  {(hlrci  ffult'l.  liia\  be  taken  as  examples  uf 
external  shells  ;  and  ilic  int'  inal  siippoil,  or  cunU' bone, 
an  it  is  gcucrully  cuUed,  of  the  eommuii  cullie-fiiiii  {.Se^nn 
rul<;uris)  [SEriAUJC.  ante,  p.  'HA],  affords  an  example  of  nn 
iaiemal  aheU;  for  it  is  not  hone,  though  lo  termed,  but 
ifttaabdl. 

•  Bat  am  mbon  Uw  qartrabi. 


Slructnrfi. — Sliells  arc  either  crystalline  or  granular,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Hateheit,  who  ]in>iH>vd  this  division  in  his 
Hiturestuig  papers  eoiitatniiig  hts  Experiments  on  Shell 
and  Bone  (P/n/.  7Vri;i  v ).  vol.  89  (1799).  and  his  Bxp«ri< 
ments  on  Zoophytes  (/%(/.  7Van<.)^ToL90  flSOO). 

Crytta/line  ShfU».~Tbe  Poreellanaoiia  ahelli— taha  a 
comoMMi  Cowry  {Cjfprtea  Tligm)  aa  an  exaiftpla— am  arja- 
talline  ahella. 

Crystalline  shells  m  o  eitlier  rhombic  or  j>n'<!malic. 

Those  of  the  rhnmlnc  crjslalline  structure,  observes  Mr. 
Gray,  in  his  vnhiahlc  paper  On  the  Kcuiiomy  of  MmIIosc  ius 
Animals  and  uu  the  Structure  of  their  bhells  (/Vi//.  Tran$^ 
1833),  exhibit,  on  fracture,  three  distinct  tubers  of  caleaieeua 
matter.  Tlie  cubic  pieces  into  which  spiral  uuivalvea  gvil«- 
rally  break,  mostly  present,  on  two  of  the  ftaotnred  sidea» 
flat  aurCuee  mi  the  inner  and  outer  edgea.  leparatad  fkom 
each  other  bv  «  ahelving  portion  in  the  centre ;  and,  on  tite 
two  intermcitiiite  hioken  sides,  shelving  cxferna!  ami  iniei  - 
nal  edges,  connected  by  a  ttst  central  portion,  ihcsu  dill'er- 
ences  of  surface  being  produce  I  by  the  different  position 
of  the  crylnls  in  the  diiififul  layers.  '  Each  of  the  three 
layers.'  cinlmues  Mr.  Gray,  'thus  rendered  obvious,  is 
compoi>ed  of  very  thin  laiuins,  placed  side  bjr  aide,  as  high 
as  the  ttiicknoss  of  the  platOb  and  perpendieall^  to  its  sur- 
fa<».  When  these  lamina  are  minutely  examined,  they 
will  be  fbond  marked  with  obaeure  oblique  linea,  in  the 
direction  of  which  they  separate  when  broken  into  lon^  nar^ 
row  rhombic  crystals.  The  lines  of  cleavage  in  the  soe- 
ceeding  laminse  are  placed  in  <'ontrury  directions,  so  tbnt 
when  two  of  the«ie  plates  united  are  exainined  under  the 
micr04fui>e,  the  lines  of  (deiua^e  appear  to  cross  each  oilier 
at  right  angles,  wbiltit  those  of  the  alternate  lamina>  fillow 
the  same  direction.  The  laminie  of  the  unler  and  inner 
platea  are  alwaya  directed  from  tbe  apex  of  the  cone  of 
which  the  sheU  ia  formed  towards  ila  mouth ;  in  the  spiral 
shell*  th^  eonsei|tient]y  follow  the  diraetiiHi  of  the  ipire. 
On  the  contrary,  the  laminv  of  tbe  plato  aitnated  between 
the  other  two,  form  concentric  rings  round  tbe  cone  parallel 
with  it.s  ha.^,  and  cross  at  right  angles  thoeo  of  the  inner 
and  ontcr  lajer.  This  decussation  of  the  lamino  of  tbe 
philcs,  and  of  the  cry.5tuls  uf  the  laminse  themselves,  ad  Js 
considerably  to  the  strength  of  the  shell,  and  accounts  for 
the  great  difticulty  that  is  f mTid  in  breaking  many  shells  of 
tbtaalrUiOture.  more  especially  the  cones  andolives,  in  which 
howatrar  nearly  the  whole  of  tbe  strength  reiidea  in  the 
outer  wheil  and  in  tbe  aptre.  A  good  illaairalion  of  Ihia 
structure  may  be  obtained  by  examining  with  a  pocket-glass 
the  fractured  edge  of  a  eone  [Conus.  vol.  vii.,  p.  485],  olive, 
or  other  sjiiral  sliell,  in  which  thi-  cxtrfniittfs  of  tho  laminas 
of  the  outer  and  inner  plates,  and  the  suir.t  of  those  of  tho 
central  layer,  or  the  converse,  will  be  n  i  v  d,  according 
to  the  direction  of  the  fracture,  tho  exla>niities  uf  tho  la- 
minae showing  the  angles  of  tho  crystals;  while  their  sides, 
when  closely  examined,  will  often  exhibit  the  crystalline 
(lakes.  In  order  to  observe  tbd  Unes  of  cleavage,  the  beat 
mode  of  piQeeeding  it  to  bruise  part  of  a  abell  with  a  han- 
mer.and  to  examine  the  tVagmenta  moistened  nnderani- 
croscope,  until  one  is  discovered  whichexhibiis  two  laminto 
in  conjunction.  The  plates  and  their  structure  are  also 
well  .seen  ill  the  polished  s-.irfacesof  shells  which  have  been 
slit  or  ground  down  to  exhibit  the  internal  structure  of  their 
cavity.  The  relative  tlnckness  of  the  three  plates  varies  iii 
different  species;  but  as  far  as  I  have  yet  examined,  the 
central  plate  is  generally  ruthcr  the  thickest,  and  the  outer 
one  tho  thinneet.  The  lulian  cameo-cutters  appear  to  be 
aware  of  tbia  ciicuttstanea,  and  avail  themselves  of  it  in 
culling  the  eameoa,  tlw  mund  being  always  formed  of  tbe 
innermost  layer  of  the  turee.  which  it  also  generally  the 
iiMSt  transparent.  Tho  layers  increase  in  thic);ness  from 
iheir  inner  to  their  outer  edge,  each  of  Iht-ni  beiiij;  formed 
by  successive  depositions  of  their  coats  of  animal  and  calca- 
reous mutter  oil  Its  inner  surface,  until  it  ac(]utre<s  the  proper 
thickness  for  the  shell,  tbe  outermost  edge  of  which  is  very 
thin,  and  has  during  the  progress  of  the  growth  little  calca- 
reous matter^  but  gradually  passes  into  periostracuro.' 

The  glaaqr  or  porcelaiiHike  coat  of  tbe  OUre%  &&,  is 
well  known,  and  the  outer  layer,  altboi^b  it  isaaeryatalline 
as  the  rest,  is  very  thin ;  but  it  is,  as  Mr.  Gray  remarks, 
harder  and  much  more  compact  than  the  others,  and  be- 
tween it  and  tin-  central  layer  an  opako,  whiti'.  jfowdcry  Aim 
18  deposited,  winch  often  ejiuse?  it  to  break  olT  m  s]>lmtery 
(lakes,  while  the  rest  of  the  shell  separates  inlii  fraymeiits, 
generally  mora  ot  less  cubical,  their  sba]je  dc|)cnding  doubt- 
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less  on  tfie  rectangular  ditponlion  of  the  luntns  of  irhjeh 

I  lie  pl^ilvs  arr  rfriiicfl. 

SliclU  of  ihc  pn  i  mat  I  r  cryiiMiac  structure  are  formofl  of 
■cvfriil  layers,  soiiieiirnis,  as  in  tl»6  Pinna',  s«paratc'1  fmni 
each  other,  if,  however,  observe*  Mr.  Gray,  tho  sIjcU  he 
Oacked  tran»ver»el>'  to  its  layers,  ihe  crystals  will  be  funnd 
«ontinuci1  nrross  tho  line  «hich  sefioratei  ibem  ;  and  he 
allu^  t.  tilt-  analogout  structure  existing  in  some  minerals, 
HMDiAtite  for  instanee^  Hut  btUs  of  vbkb  appear  to  bo 
Ibnoad  of  wpumte  eonemlrio  coatt;  but  DerertfaeleM  when 
they  ore  broken,  exhibit  the  cryatala  radiating  froin  the 
centre  to  the  circumference  without  interruption. 

If  a  prismatir  rrystalline  slu'll  Lrdken,  a  miinlHT  of 
short  fibres  perpendicular  to  the  sui  l'ico  upjiear:  ttase,  on 
cxnminaimii.  prove  to  be  hexagonal  priMON  ]>r.n(  Ipully.  and 
interposed  among  these  are  a  few  smaller  \n<\\ lu  drul  prisms. 
The  tube*  of  the  great  Sumatran  Teredo  and  !^liiiiilu$  are 
examples  of  this  structure;  and  X\\o  Mytili,  MfUugrinir, 
and  Inocerami,  as  wcU  as  the  Pinntc,  mciy  be  selected 
with  idvMitanftom  among  the  bh'alve  ahells  for  observing 
it 

Grariuhr  or  Concretionary  ShelU,  when  fractured,  dis- 
play a  texture  which  is  nearly  uniform.  The  plates  of  which 
they  aro  funned  are  \ery  thin,  and  closely  applied  to  each 
othftr;  llnis  iiiakiiij,'  the  whole  fabric  compact  and  hard. 
Mr.  Gray,  after  mitn-ni^  that  the  puaily  i>r  indestx-iU  lu.->(re 
appears  to  be  coulined  to  shells  of  this  texture,  states  that 
]M4ataldiieed  to  believe  that  tbi-s  lustre  depends  in  great 
measttio  on  the  thinness  and  number  of  the  lamina  of 
which  tho  ihott  is  formed.  The  IHacunce  and  Anomiee  ex- 
hibit tUa  itnietttio  throughout  their  abella,  and  it  iapiOMnt 
in  the  inner  or  pearly  coating  of  the  fWrfi^M,  ffauoUdn, 
and  Viiifinrs.  as  \vi  U  as  in  the  Hnnm  and  Meleagrina.  In 
suine  shells  of  this  sinu-tiire,  as  Mr.  Gray  obscrvos,  the  layers 
are  thicker,  and  the  atuinal  matter  is  deposited  in  larger 
(luaiilttius,  1I1U&  pr«;aCtUuig  it  fuliaccous  app(*»r»nec ;  and  in 
tbcso  the  calcareous  particles  aro  large,  opake,  white,  and 
earthy,  like  chalk.  The  common  oyst«r  is  a  good  example 
of  this  modification  Bfr.  Gray  remarks  that  the  animal 
matter  between  tho  lamiiuo  is  aomettmes  very  unequally 
depoeited,  and  notieeo  ita  oeeorrenoe  in  the  form  of  largo 
brown  tpots  in  the  pMrljf  cant  of  ntaajr  of  the  Holiotidet, 
producing  beautiful  variations  in  the  colouring  and  peailmess 
of  tin;  shell. 

Hie  uccurrenco  of  water  between  the  plates  of  the  shell 
wdi  he  more  pirtieuhvlf  aUtubd  to  in  the  nrtiolo  Bio.v- 

UYLID.G. 

Chemical  Analyn*. — Before  we  proceed  to  inquire  into 
the  component  ports  of  shull,  it  will  be  as  well  to  advert  to 
tho  process  employed  by  Mr.  Hatclwlt  in  investigatine  its 
Datnr*.  not  only  aa  aflbrdii^  evidence  of  the  vaiae  of  hia 
testa,  bat  also  in  order  to  aiaiat  those  who  with  to  pntstio  the 
aiquiry. 

Mr.  Hatchett  states  tlut  when  Aelts  were  examined, 
they  were  iiir.iierscd  in  acetous  arid,  or  nitric  acid  diluted, 
accordmtj  ti>  circumstances,  with  four,  luc,  s:x,  ur  more 
parts  uf  di:>tilled  water;  and  the  .^idulioii  was  always  made 
without  heat,  ibc  carbonate  uf  lime  was  precipitated  by 
carbonate  of  ammonia  or  of  potash ;  and  phosphate  of  lime 
(if  present)  «aa  pnmualy  precipitated  by  pure  or  caustic 
aiainoiiHb  Xf  any  other  phospha^io,  like  that  of  soda,  was 
snapestod,  it  vaa  diiooTeiod  by  solution  of  aeetate  of  lead. 
Bones  and  teeth  were  alto  subjeoted  to  the  aelion  of  the 
acetous  or  dilutetl  nitric  and  muriatic  acids.  The  dissolved 
portion  was  examined  by  the  above-mentioned  precipiiants ; 
and  in  experiuitints  wheie  the  quantity  of  llie  substance 
would  permit,  the  phosph  oric  acid  was  also  sepaiated  by 
nitric  or  ^ulplluric  acid.  The  phosphoric  acid  thus  obtained 
was  nrovcd  after  concentration  by  experiments  which,  being 
usuallj  employed  for  such  purposes,  are  too  well  known  to 
require  deseription.  He  adds  that  it  is  necessary  moreover 
to  obaeme  that  as  the  substances  examined  were  verv 
nnmeroiM,  and  his  principal  object  wasto  diseovcr  the  m  s t 
prominent  characters  fn  them,  he  did  not  attempt 
uerul  lij  ascertain  minutely  the  proportions  so  imah  as  tho 
number  and  <)uality  of  their  reisptclivc  ingredients. 

•  The  greater  part,  if  not  all,  of  marine  shells,'  .•^ays  Mr. 
Ilatchctt,  *  appear  tu  be  of  two  dcscriulinns  in  respect  to  the 
substance  of  which  they  are  composed.  Those  which  will  be 
first  noticed  have  a  porcellaneous  aspect,  with  an  enamelled 
BUrlac«i  and  when  broken  are  often  in  a  slit^bt  degree  of  a 
fibroue  textwo.  The  shrils  of  the  other  division  hatro  gene* 
tnUy»  if  not  alwaysi  a  atrong  cpidcrmii^  iindar  wUhh  la  the 


■hell,  principally  or  entirely  eoropaaail  of  the  anhstaans 

called  f//ir»r,  or  mother-of  pearl.  C)f  the  porcollaneous  shelK 
vanijus  species  of  l'i>luta,  Cyvraa,  and  others  of  a  simiisr 
nature  were  examlnctb  Of  the  shells  comi>osed  of  ti  t,-rr. 
or  mother-of-pearl,  I  selected  the  Oyster,  the  ri»tr  Muv  ic, 
the  HaUdtis  Irxs,  and  the  Turbn  olearnu.' 

Mr.  Hatchett  found  that  in  the  pom-11ancv<u''  t^hclls.  su<-lk 
aa  the  Cjffra^ee,  &c..  the  animal  matter  was  much  le«i  ia 
quantity;  and  although  of  a  quality  which,  like  a  c«f»«Bt 
or  ginieis  aerred  to  wnd  and  flancnt  the  particles  of  car- 
bonate of  lime  firmly  toBOther,  ao  moll  waa  tho  dcgn*  of 
natural  insptssation,  and  e»  little  advaneed  waa  tb«  degies 
of  orpanizalion,  that  when  the  carbonate  of  lime  n.is  ■In- 
solved,  evtjj  by  very  feeble  aeid»,  or  no  vestige  of  je!lj, 
nieinbrane,  or  cartilage  could  be  perceived,  iior  ii.di.t 
could  any  be  detected  but  by  the  small  porliion  o(  ai)i»iat 
coal  which  was  formed  when  tlwse  shells  had  been  exposed 
ibr  a  short  time  to  a  low  red  beat.  When  he  proeeeAad  bow- 
ever  from  ahaUaof  tUs  description  to  others  tettding  to  the 
natan  of  naoin^  «r  nsothai^of'pMrU  aueb  aa  o«m  tf 
AlflcBip.  •  substanee  wulefk  untoudied  by  the  aeida  winch 
had  the  appearance  of  a  yellowish  transparent  jelW.  bet 
which  was  very  dilTereiit  from  the  vahcties  of  animal  jefly 
calle<l  gelatin;  so  that  the  substance  which  served  rceiely 
as  a  t;luien  in  the  porcellatiewus  shells  Was  nut  only  iujtc 
ahunduiit  in  ihese  P\.Uf!Ue,  but,  bemr  more  ins[iiA«ateil. 
t«as  become  immediately  visible  and  palpable.  Tbeaa 
qualities  were  more  stronglv  marked  in  the  MMMa 
oyster ;  and  in  the  rtver-miMdob  and  in  the  shoUaoomposed 
of  tho  true  naere^  or  ittother*of-pearl.  this  sobataneo  wis 
firandaotonly  to  constitute  a  large  part  of  the  shell,  but 
even  to  be  more  dense,  so  as  no  longer  to  appear  gelatinous , 
and  in  addition  to  these,  siruiii;  and  v  isible  marks  of  nrj,  ■ 
zaiiun  were  stanii>ed  on  every  pait,  and  a  perfect  tttjs 
hranaeeous  hudy  remained  ciim|H»ed  of  fibre-*  arranged 
parallel  to  each  other  according  to  the  configuraiwo  of  the 
shells.    iPhil.  Trant.) 

Mr.  Hatchett  presented  to  the  Museum  of  tbw  RmI 
College  of  Surgeons  m  London  many  of  ihs  naulll  of  W 
experiments,  and  (ho  following  prepaiutiona  n«y  bn  aaea  in 
the  P/tytiological  Serin.  Now  94  is  one  of  tho  vdvca  of  the 
common  muscle  (Mytilus  eJulit,  Linn.)  which  has  been 
steeped  in  acid  to  dissolve  and  separate  the  earthy  part  (car- 
bonate of  lime),  and  show  the  animal  part  retaining  the 
membranaceous  form.  No.  94  A  is  one  of  tbevaWcsof  ibr 
fresh-water  niuscK:  (An'jtl.n  cij<;iifus\  similarly  treated. anl 
with  tho  6ume  results.  No.  95  is  the  shell  of  an  ors'er 
{Ottrea  edulit)  siimhrly  treated,  showing  the  succ«sston  of 
lamino)  of  animal  membrane  in  and  upon  which  tbo  earthy 
matter  is  deposited.  No,  96  is  the  shell  of  a  COIMMH  aMd 
iHtlix  hurtemit)  which  has  unilergono  the  saaw  pmesa. 
Nothing  but  the  animal  part  remains,  and  that  atQl  reCsitn 
in  some  measure  tho  form  of  the  slu  ll.  No.  97  i*  a  spc 
cimen  of  Limntra,  winch  has  been  subjected  very  little,  if  at 
all,  !o  the  action  of  acid.  No.  97  A  exhibits  two  speeief  tf 
Nentma  treated  w  ith  acid,  hut  in  different  degrees.  In  tbr 
specimen  at  the  batlom  of  the  jar  very  liltloof  the  cajthr 
matter  remains.  No.  'JS  show^  {lortions  of  a  Haltotit  ehrb 
have  been  treated  with  acid  ;  and  No.  98  A, other  jpoftajD* 
more  com  pletcly  derived  of  the  ^tby  materiaL  Wol  M  B 
is  the  shell  of  HakoHi  Uibntlltata,  pert  of  wfajeh  only  has 
been  steeped  in  an  add,  to  show  that  the  animal  matter  re- 
tains the  characteristic  marks  of  the  shell  after  the  can  by 
part  lias  been  removed.  Hclow  this  is  suspended  a  portiua 
of  mother-ul  iie«rl  (Mekagrina,  probably)  similarly  trvated; 
and  No.  98  C  is  the  membianaooous  part  of  •  fieo*  e( 
mother-of  pearl. 

Mr.  Hatchett  remarks  (loe.dt.)  that  tbe  wavy  apnngr- 
ance  and  iridescence  of  mother-of-pearl,  as  well  aa  poarl.  atv 
evidently  the  effect  of  ihoir  lamellated  structure  Msd  osasi- 
iranspattney,  in  which  in  aoma  dsgrso  thsy  at*  mmMbI 
by  tho  lanafatted  atone  called  AvnuoA. 

To  return  to  the  specimens  presorred  in  the  Collegr-  c ' 
Surgeons.  No.  99  is  the  shell  of  a  TV***  I'tci.  wUb  i*- 
operculum,  which  lias  been  partially  submittal  to  the  si  t  o-: 
of  an  acid.  No.  liio  o.sbibits  portions  of  the  sb«ii  of  a 
Turbo  which  have  been  suhmitted  to  the  action  of  an  arrl 
for  a  longer  time,  so  as  to  leave  little  else  but  the  aniaal 
matter.  No.  100  A  is  a  turbinated  shell  which  has  bwn 
similarly  treated,  showing  tho  strong  ooter  epidoraiiB»  aad 
tho  bright  nacro  or  mother-of-pearl  substanee  cf  mhiCk  tke 
shell  is  ehiafly  eonpoaed.  No.  100  B  exhibiu  portions  of 
tho  aniBiil  nihaluMa  of  «  tuibioated  shelL  Now  109  A 
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akon  fottiom  of  the  tube  of  a  Teredo  gigonita  wbicli 
hm  ban  Mibmittod  to  Ibo  «etioa  of  an  acUL  w4  liie  tto- 
nofttAB  of  •niflwl  pwltair  ill  Out ibell ;  aodlfo.  IWB 
Iitbits  parUana  of  iIm  tub*  «f  s  oMiiiie  aoliaal  aimilarly 

treated. 

Tho  cultle-bone,  at  it  ia  enoncouBly  termed,  consist!  of 
various  tnfrabrancs  hardened  by  carbonate  of  lime,  without 
ihe  smalU'sl  mixture  of  phospbato.  Tho  ft>llowiiiy  prc- 
pturaUi^as  were  made  by  John  H  unler.  many  yean  bcfora 
the  experiments  of  Mr.  Hatdtett.  and  tbe  menstruum  em- 
ployed bj  the  fiirmer  in  ceparatiqg  the  earthy  from  the 
•niinal  mattw  «m  dilute  mariatie  add.  No.  1 06,  a  longi- 
tudanal  aection  of  tba  donal  plate  of  ■  cuttle-fi&h  whkh  bat 
beao  steeped  in  dilute  muriatic  acid  and  deprived  of  iff 
carlhy  part  to  show  that  tbe  urop<jrtion  of  ui.inial  niitjer 
that  retnuiiis  is  siilfii  ilmuIv  wcU  or^niiizcd  iiini  aUautUtil  to 
prestrvo  the  form  and  structure,  which  arc  t-xhibiled  in  Nos. 
104  and  iuj.  No.  1U7  is  the  outer  lammaof  thedoi«al  plate 
uf  a  cuttle-fish  entirely  deprived  of  itseartband  dried.  In  tbe 
preceding  section,  which  is  tbe  counterpart  of  ibis  prepara. 
Uon,  it  is  seen  in  n'/u.  No.  108  ia  the  membranaceous  con- 
fttituent  of  the  donal  pbtt  of  aeottla-ftah;  and  No.  109.  a 
large  portion  of  tbt  iMBbninoaou  ooutitnoot  of  tl)i! 
Mube  Bubstanoo^  vhloh  ahowa  tery  diitiaedj  iU  laaintted 
atruciure. 

(Iriu  th. — Altliouyh  it  is  true,  generally  spo". 'Jr. p.  thai 
shells  cover  the  ftnbrvi)  of  (he  testaceous  cnollusk  HI  tbe 
ivg.  (jb«tr\eJ  by  Swuraratndam,  Pfeiffer.and  others,  such 
i«  not  its  condition  tu  all  cases.  In  Argonauta,  lot  inatance, 
iho  tball  is  not  eoeral  with  the  first  rormalioo  of  Ilia  animal. 
[Pann  Navtilus,  voL  xviL,  p.  I.] 

Mr.  Gay,  who  states  that  the  shells  of  Mollusca  appear 
to  bn  eoeval  with  tbefliat  fccmationof  the  animal,  obseriiea 
that  tbo  cephalopodoiu  noUnioa  jbrm  no  exception;  their 
bone,  coru|x>»cil  of  tuo  or  three  calcareous  ^  latc^,  hrlug 
found  fully  developed  in  the  cuttle-fish  some  time  before 
tho  young  animal  is  hatched.  Tliesc  observations,  he  adds, 
are  directly  at  variance  with  tho  theory  maintained  by  the 
late  .Sir  Everurd  Home  (PhU.  Trant.,  1  si"),  namely,  that 
the  shell  is  furtned  after  the  auimal  baa  quitted  the  egg ; 
and,  as  regards  the  cuilie-fish,  they  are  gjipoiod  to  the  re- 
mark mado  by  Baraa  Caviar,  that  tb«  jonne  euiUa-flah. 
vban  fiiat  batchod,  baa  only  •  cartilaginoaa  platn  like  tbe 

Tne  tbell,  when  first  observed  on  tbe  embryo  (even  of  the 
•  iiimals  of  spiral  shells)  forms,  Mr.  Gray  obberves,  a  short 
l/luiit,  more  or  less  curved,  subc\hiidric:il  cone,  covering  the  I 
li.udi-r  part  of  its  body:  as  the  organization  of  the  embryo 
htixiuit:*  d«svelou«d,  and  tho  hinder  part  of  the  body  ex-  I 
londt^  the  shell,  he  remarks,  increases  in  size,  till  the  body 
and  ^hell  togothor  OKupy  nearly  tho  whole  of  the  e^g. 
'  While  in  tba  OKgi^  mys  Mr.  Gray  in  continualioQ,  *  thf  cm- 
Uyo  abdU  ace  fonoraUy  ot  •  |m«  born  oolonr.  and  deati- 1 
fate  of  narkiDgt :  when  tkeTemre  fhey  remain  attached  to  I 
the  apex  of  the  spire  of  adult  shells,  they  nuy  be  easily  j 
distinguished  by  their  ap]i«ara(ietj  from  the  part  formed 
aticr  their  exclusion;   and  as  in  such  cases  they  offer 
fer  tile  characturs  of  importance,  it  has  been  proposed  to  de- 
Mt;ti3te  them  by  the  name  of  the  nucleus  of  the  shell. 
Tho  effect  of  the  atmosphere  on  the  sltell  is  almost  in- 
stantaneous :  in  some  young  Helicei  and  in  a  species  of 
VokUa  in  my  coUeetion,  tbe  very  first  line  of  calcareous 
matteir  do|>oiitBd  after  their  excltuion  tnm  tbe  egg  is 
aaarked  nearly  as  the  adnlt  abeUa  of  tbe  aneeiaai' 

The  mme  autbor  remarks  that  tbe  nurlnif  wbidi  ibnns 
the  original  apex  in  all  shclU,  and  frequently  remains  at- 
tached to  them  durini;  all  the  pcriod.s  of  llicir  growth,  is 
largest  in  those  shells  the  animals  of  which  are  viviparous, 
anu  is  consequently  very  distinct  in  the  I'olutce,  liUudimt, 
and  Cyclade*.  In  the  oviparous  species,  he  observes,  it 
agrees  in  site  with  the  egg  of  tbe  animal;  thiu  Achatina 
oetom,  which  has  an  egg  nearly  equal  in  dimensions  to  the 
nnuth  of  the  i^hcll,  and  Bulini  ovohu  and  bicarinattu, 
which  lay  largo  eggs,  have  ki^  nudoi,  tiie  magnitude  of 
the  nucleus  in  general  rendering  the  top  of  the  spire  blunt. 
Sorocuti  the  contrary,  as  Sifflina  generally,  and  Pupa  pur- 
purea, have,  ho  adds,  a  very  long,  slender,  acute,  turrelcd 
nucleus:  the  form  and  siie  of  the  eggs  of  these  moUusks  do 
not  appear  to  be  known. 

This  nucleus  consists  of  two  coats  or  parts :  the  external 
neat  or  layer.  Epidtrmit  and  Periottraeum  of  authors,  is 
of  ft  aonewbat  nony  or  mombmnaeeoua  ohansler:  tbe 
wnm  Iqw  oooMiliiMa  tfa*  ttm  ahetL    ThiB  •pidemit 


is  thinnest  in  snob  abalbuare  enKB!o|iod  in  tbe  mantleo 
of  Uww  animala.  Tbo  giadoal  growth  of  the  shell  so  con- 
stitnfed  ia  eflbeted  by  tbe  secretion  from  tbe  mantle.  Tbe 

preparation  No.  93  A,  in  the  Museum  of  the  College 
of  Suri^cons,  enhibii.ia  Cyprcra  Tigris  with  the  soft  pans. 
One  of  the  lobe*  of  the  mantle,  the  .secreting  organ  ot  the 
&hell,  is  protruded.  There  are  glands  at  intervals  in  the 
mantle  of  tlutse  shells  that  are  ornamented  with  coloured 
patterns  in  tbe  form  of  necklaces  or  stripes,  wbtch  pradneo 
those  patterns  in  many  cues  vith  all  the  correetnem of  n 
design.  But  tboagh  the  mantle  is  the  ordinary  secretin^ 
organ,  dm  vitraoua  aKtemaleoat  givmg  tbe  highly  glazed 
appearanoe  to  wbiob  the  olives  on  e  so  much  of  ibdr  CaanQr 
is  secreted  by  the  foot,  and  not  by  the  mantla 

Tile  plates  which  form  tbe  rhombic  cry  stalline  shells  are, 
Mr.  Gray  observes,  deposited  in  iucctiSiion,  each  gradually 
I  inrreasing  in  thickness  us  tlia  shell  enlarges.  As  the 
auimal  waxiMi  in  sue,  the  hp  gradually  shelves,  becoming 
thinner  fh>m  tbe  inner  to  the  outer  edge,  the  innermost 
part  beinj^  formed  of  three  layers,  the  next  of  two,  and  tbo 
outer  and  thkunest  pari  (that  which  is  first  formed)  of  onty  n 
single  layer.  At  the  approach  of  tbe  periodical  aloppege  of 
the  growth  of  the  animaT,  the  teeona  layer  of  snetl,  and 
afterwards  the  innermost  layer,  i.n  deposited  up  to  the  edge  of 
the  mouth,  which  is  thus  compl«led.  By  this  process  a  spiral 
shell,  n  eoM  ftr  inatanoo^  beoomoa  a»  it  mveroUod  «d 

itself. 

But  besides  this  gradual  onward  increase,  another  process 
ig  fttllt  d  into  action  in  certain  cases  in  order  to  the  lym* 
m  tn  I  growth  of  tbe  spiral  shell.  Take  aTVilORora 
Murex  for  instance.  Tbe  intervals  of  growth  are  marked 
by  tbo  elevated  varie»t.  In  the  direction  in  which  the  shott 
is,  so  to  speak ,  to  he  rol  1  ed  on  itself,  there  viU  be  feund  a  thjek- 
ened  spreading  inner  lip.  into  which  a  varix  doscenda.  Now 
both  these  must  be  removed,  in  order  to  insure  tbe  uninter- 
rupted nrogress  uf  the  shell ;  for  if  these  shells  be  examined 
internally,  they  will  be  found  to  be  smooth  and  uninter- 
rupted, aud  what  is  now  inside  was  once  outride.  The  power  of 
absorption  then  must  be  great  to  remove  the  masses  of  shell 
which  are  contained  in  the  highly  elevated  and  wrougbt 
varices,  for  such  in  many  shelis  tbay  aro»  loaay  nolbingof 
tbo  tbiokened  and  patnJooa  lip. 

In  naoolh  abells,  conea  mr  mstanee^  whom  tbe  animal 
has  no  obstacle  to  remoTo  in  ibo  onlaigeiBent  of  tho  shell, 
the  internal  volutions  are  often  so  much  absorbed  as  to  bo 
as  thin  as  paper,  and  not  unrrequcntly  have  vani»hed  alto- 
gether. In  both  these  cases,  may  not  the  animal  derive 
I'rom  its  own  shell  the  mean*  of  increasing  it  ' 

The  (/jMvadum  would  in  itself  almost  justify  a  ttcatisc, 
winch  our  fimita  fbrbid.  It  is  a  homy  or  shelly  plate, 
which  closes  more  or  less  completely  the  aperture  of  the 
spiral  shell;  so  that  those  spiral  shelU  uhich  are  so  fur- 
nished are  in  Ibel  binlvoa.  Tbev  are  developed  wiib  tbo 
embryo  in  the  egg.  We  mntt  renr  our  readets  for  detaila 
to  the  interesting  papers  of  Mr.  Gray,  who  has  for  some 
ye.ir3  paid  great  ailtniiuu  to  this  subject.  In  the  Medical 
Re/jottluiy  for  1821  he  first  urged  tho  importance  of  this 
adjunct  as  a  generic  and  family  distinction,  and  he  pur- 
sues the  subject  in  tho  nu'inoir  from  which  we  have  (iiioted 
in  this  article  ;  nor  has  the  study  of  this  iutcrestint;  part  of 
the  conformation  of  many  testaceous  mollusks  been  ne- 
glected by  M.  do  Blainville  and  other  French  zoologisUh 
who  have  followed  it  out  with  great  assiduity. 

The  nudeiMb  ipireb  wi  iadoed  tbo  upper  wborla  of  many 
shells,  of  tbe  vialutn  Ibr  inatanee,  and.  most  eepeeially,  of 
Magilus,  become,  as  they  advance  in  growth,  filled  more 
or  less  by  a  transparent  calcareous  secretion ;  and  Mr.  Gray 
remarks  that  the  distinction  bet^^vt  r  ur  h  shells  and  those 
which  are  decollated,  such  as  Buimus  dixotlatut,  Ceri- 
thium  deeoltatutn,  &c.,  i.s  tuat  in  the  latter  the  animal, 
instead  of  lining  tbe  upper  whorls  with  an  internal  coal, 
suddenly  wltbdmwa  ita  oody  from  tbem.  and  forms  behind 
its oxtremil]r  ft  concave  septum:  the  vital  communicatiMi 
between  tbo  body  and  the  apex  of  the  shell  being  tbna  cnt 
off,  the  latter  part,  he  obaenrea,  deeaya  in  tbo  mnBW  of  n 
dead  shell,  and  fklls  off  in  pertides;  hut  M.  de  BtainTiffe 
refer*  the  decollation  of  tlic  -rin^  to  t'lr  (illm;'  u;!  if  iIiq 
inner  surface  of  tho  cavity  ol  ilie  shell  wall  a  \<.rj  Lnulo 
vitreous  de]  imI. 

Mr.  Gray  retnark.s  that  in  many  fresh-water  bivalvna 
there  is  deposited  In^tween  the  layers  of  tho  shell  a  lamma 
of  animal  matter,  similar  to  the  periostracum ;  and  that  in 
tbe  gmmin  £M0rfa  wd  JlUm  soch  >  ««a»  ia  dapoiitod 
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Li'tween  iicnrly  all  tlio  la>or«,  piving  them  a  vpiy  peculiar 
olivts-i^teeu  culuur.  and  haviitg  luinuto  dota  on  its  surface. 
The  cniftioD  of  these  shells  must  be  famdiar  to  all  wbu  are 
eoDversaot  irith  ibe  subject ;  and  Mr.  Gray  staten  that  these 
ItlinnMlliTO  dapontiona  of  animal  matter  enable  them  to 
oiiir  •  new  1»y«r  «f  pniMtraeun  for  tba  pKotcetion  of  «adi 
MKeeeditig  puttt,  m  Ow  pbM  tlbom  it  jrwHt  lo  lh»  iwlrwr- 
tive  influence  of  the  medium  in  wbieh  the  maioial  ratidM. 
A  similar  deposit  of  animal  matter  is  alto  found,  he  sddty 
fi^ritKut;  green  staitks  in  ihu  |iearly  inner  coat  of  the  various 
8|iocies  of  Unionex,  and  (irolects  from  the  action  of  the 
»ater  the  inner  part  of  the  lunbones  <il'  shell*  ■nlucli  have 
been  eroded.  Mr.  Gray  h.is  observed  the  thick  inner  layer 
in  the  upper  vaUc  of  Oslrm  Cornucnpife  to  be  prismatic, 
Btid  ibe  outer  p^rt  of  tho  lamina;  to  be  Mpartted  bf  layers 
of  periostraoum. 

Tbe  diiMiitegimltd  thin,  kmsUari  pettly  gny,  uUery 
teaI«B  of  iridetMnt  theth,  «h«n  nduera  to  powdar.  may  be 
used  as  .■»  pip^ment  lo  imitnte  the  silverv  appearance  uf  fishes. 
See.,  and  uidceJ  iho  (iisintet'ral'jil  .iml  fwwdered  scales  of 
till-  yVif««rt»  (moon-slR'Hs,  Clmiese-vfindow  oysters,  as  the> 
aru  cuilud  by  collectors)  are  sm  used  by  the  Chittese  in  their 
water-colour  drawings. 

Pearls. — Mr.  Hatcbott  made  the  same  experiments  on 
pnr]»  as  those  to  which  bo  flubmlttfld  •bollt.OBd  the  former 

Koved  to  be  simiUu  in  eompoeition  to  tb«  inotta«rs)f-M»rl. 
e  pnmcnted  to  tlio  Moseum  of  the  Ri^ol  ColloceorSDr* 
f^eons  in  London  numerous  sraull  |i«arU  which  Tiad  been 
uniuorsed  it)  acetous  iicid.s  and  thus  reduced  to  their  mem- 
branaceous constituent.  iPrej  oration.  No.  :>>  D.i  Si>  far 
as  their  size  would  enable  Mr.  Hatchett  to  dmwrn.  they 
appeared  '.i'  \w  funned  by  concentric  coals  of  membrano  and 
cnrbuiiate  ut  hnic :  by  this  structure,  he  adds,  they  much 
resemble  tho  globular  ralcareous  concretions,  found  at 
CarUbad  end  other  ploeos,  called  Piaolithes.  When  pearls 
were  swallowed  bf  the  Wtients  in  the  olionrd  proHizacy  of 
their  luxury,  they  tmwur  to  hero  boon  tnoted  like  tboie  in 
the  preparation  bat  above  noticed. 

The  term  shell  is  also  commonly  niiplied  to  the  covering 
of  cruhtaccous  animals  and  the  crusts  of  FMm:  thus 
people  f  iiniliivi  ly  talk  of  the  shell  of  a  lobster  or  crab  and  of 
the  <iu  ll  yf  it  !rtiii-egg.  Mr.  Hatchett  remarks  that  there  is 
r^.i>  in  \i}  conclude  that  phosphate  of  lime  mingled  with 
the  rnrbonalc  is  a  chemtenl  characteristic  which  dis- 
linuuisheg  the  crustaccgus  (nm  the  testaceous  substance ; 
niid  that  lias  principal  diiTcreuce  of  the  qualitiee  of  each, 
when  complete,  ia  eaoied  by  the  proportion  of  the  harden- 
ing; anb»uiices,  relative  to  the  gluten  by  which  they  are 
oomenled  ;  or  by  tlio  abundance  and  consistency  of  gelatin- 
ous, nieinbrar.iccim-,  or  carlila^ininis  ^ul)-tancf.  in  and  (ui 
which  the  cttibLJii.ile  uf  hiue,  or  liii-  luiMiire  of  c.-Mbonalc 
and  1  iMxphate  of  lime,  has  been  svueted  and  dc-iM)siif(i. 
Thi  .  ihc  presence  of  phosphate  of  lime  mingled  wuh  car- 
li  iti  aii  ,ip|  I  ars  to  be  a  chemical  character  of  Cruxtttcenns 
au'l  Echini.  No.  1  lu.  in  the  College  Museum,  is  the  ouier 
cruHt  of  an  Bchinus  {Sideriles  Hyitrix,  Lam.)  from  which 
the  earthy  eontUtiittnt  baa  been  partially  reuovwl  by  the 
aotioli  of  and;  nod  No.  Ill  it  a iMselion  of  tbe  era«1neeoin 
Qovoriniif  of  tbe  elav  «f  a  lobster  which  bas  been  similarly 
treated,  and  ba^  become  toft  and  elastic  and  of  a  yellowish- 
wliiU  coluur,  l)iit  Still  retains  its  original  figure.  {Cat., 
vot.  t  )   [Avici  i.  \;  Pk.\rl  KisHKRY  :  Pkarls.] 

For  an  account  uf  i  ho  power  of  excavating  and  perforating 
stone,  shell,  and  wood  possessed  by  the  testaceous  Mollusca, 
M,v  the  articles  Clavaoki-la,  Gastroch.t.na.  Lithopha- 
OID.S,  pHULAS,  and  TaRKix) ;  for  their  value  us  reconls 
by  whidi  tho  strutiAcalMMl  of  the  earth's  crust  may  be  de- 
inoMtiatcd,  and  its  geological  history  decipliered.  tee  the 
artiPtea  MAUtcoLOor,  Gbolooy,  and  OROAtvic  Remains. 
■SHELL,  PEARL.  [Shell.] 

SHELL,  a  hollow  nlobo  of  iron,  contniiiini;  j^uispottder, 
which  in  introduced  at  au  ur  fi  e  finnud  in  the  ball.  In 
thj>»  orifice  is  driven  or  screwed  the  fuze  or  tube  containing 
the  composition  by  which  the  powder  in  the  shell  is  ignited 

IKi  zk]  ;  and  the  shell,  after  beinsr  discharged  from  a  gun, 
lowitzer.  or  mmrtartis  oonsequonily  made  to  burst  in  pieces 
when  it  fdlls  upon  or  near  tbe  object  to  be  desitoyed.  The 
diametersi  of  shells  for  guns  vary  from  3}  inches  to  10  inches, 
and  the  weight  of  a  IChineb  shell  is  7U  lbs.  The  diameters 
of  shells  for  mortars  and  iMwiizer^  vary  from  4^  to  I3 
inches  and  thr-  weight  ..f  u  i  t  u;cii  shell  is  200  lbs.  The 
diaaiettjrs  for  carronadcs  vary  from  3^  iuches  to  H  inches. 
[BoKn;  Gaaa'avor.) 


8HBLLBY.  PERCY  BY8SHE.  was  the  eldest  voi,  ..f 
Sir  Timothy  SItelley,  Baru,  of  Castle  Gorini^  in  Sussex. 
The  Shelley  famdy  is  of  old  standint;,*  branclimt;  oat  mtu 
three  several  bannetcies,  one  of  which  has  Kcnrtrni*  tW 
representative  of  the  Inndfcd  of  Sir  Philtp  Sidney,  a  con- 
nastion  Shelley  ««•  jiMllf  pimid  of,  thoogh  he  aei  liule 
mine  on  faBily  distmotiDna.  Vwf  ByMM  «aa  bom  a 
Field  Place,  Sussex,  on  the  4th  August,  1792,  whene  h* 
was  brought  up  with  his  sisters  till  the  af^e  of  ei^ht  >e3rv 
reocivinp  the  ^ame  edui'ation,  and  alwasn  exlubitu;;^'  dis- 
inclinatiiin  for  liov  ish  sjioris.  He  was  shy,  l.a-lili.  i,  ajid 
reserved.  He  was  then  ^ent  to  siliuul  at  Sum  II')ii<h.', 
Brentford  h4<ie  hu  delicate  constitution  and  {ririish  dispo- 
sition dn  <  rv.  him  all  the  petty  tyrannies  and  horror*  of 
school.  He  depicts  them  with  tearful  eloqueaca  m  the  m* 
troductory  ataniaa  to  his'  Revolt  of  Islam.'  Atthaagoof 
thirteen  bewaataauKied  to  Eton,  where  his  spirit,  frtndli 
through  life  revolted  at  oppression,  rose  up  agaimt  ilie 
svstom  of  fii^ains!.  Ho  i,'ained  no  ilistinctii'ti  at  Eton, 
tiu>ut;li  he  proved  Imnsell  even  there  a  I'llet.iHlv  good 
schnhir  by  lianslatmi;  several  books  of  Pliny ^  '  N. aural 
History  ;'  but  be  stop|>ed  ut  the  chaplerx  on  astroituitty .  which 
his  tutor  owned  bis  inability  to  explain,  llis  novels  ef 
'  Zaatrozzi' and  the '  Rosirrucian  *  are  said  to  be  extraor- 
dinary productions  for  the  age  at  which  li  e}  were  writirit 
(ftfteenj.  They  have  been  reprinted  in  the  '  KomaocHt ' 
eolleotion. 

In  1808  he  went  to  Oxford;  and  here  we  cannot  but  rt-- 
fer  to  the  exquisite  series  of  papers  called  'Shelli'i-  at  Ox- 
ford,* which  appeared  in  tlie  '  N4-«  MoiitltU  M;i^M.«ttie ' 
(hiring;  lft.l2,  written  by  Ins  irietid  and  schi"  U- u-.w.  for 
tiium-  anecdi)tos  \\liicli  I'Xeinplil'y  lii>  cliaracler  Dur.ng  hi* 
last  Xma  at  Oxfortl  he  published  a  \>ainphiei  with  thr 
startling  title  (rf  'The  Necessity  of  Ailiei>m,'  wlicreiQ  ht 
put  forth  certain  propositions  to  which  he 
swers  from  the  heads  of  tbe  Collies.  The  auai 
mightbeexpectedtOSpnlsion.  We  nave  never  seen  this  vm 
rare  pamphlet,  bat  the  title  alone  betr«3rs  youthful  presumi^ 
tion  and  recklessness.  His  expulsion  was  the  cause  of  gmi 
dissension  with  his  family,  and  in  «>n!'s«q«enrcher«m*upu> 
l>or.ilon,where  he  amused  him^eU  u  uh  addressmu  li.-it.rs  n.  j!) 
w  hose  works  pleased  him ;  amonf;  others,  to  Mis.  iieraani, 
who  had  just  arisen  on  the  poetical  horizon.  It  was  about 
this  time  that '  Queen  Mab'  was  completed.  He  never  pub* 
lishcd  it ;  he  felt  that  he  was  too  young  to  daoida  oo  aadk 
matters  whereon  'all  doctors  disa^ieek*  and  be  waa  deatrc«> 
of  acquiring  '  that  Sobriety  of  .Miint  which  is  the  ehara/ter- 
istic  of  true  heroism.'  He  had  tl;<  rcfurv  «iT;ly  a  fv  w  opu-s 
struck  oft"  for  private  circulation,  and  innch  d.i.rtovv'l 
when  a  piratu  al  bookseller  publishe<l  i'  H e  . n  l^vour*-! 
ti>  siiip  Its  pub!iC!tli(>n,  but  failini;,  he  di»avovi.»,'d  any  rart*- 
(••paiion  II)  ii,  tinviu-h  the  columns  of  the  •  KxamiiHir.  Of 
this  'Queen  Mab'  his  latest  reviewer  sa\s,'Likc  most  puen* 
produced  at  this  age,  it  is  remarkable  for  a  strange  natxtar* 
of  poetic  beauty  and  crude  defotpiity-'Of  dear  iosigbt  aal 
heated  extravagance;  of  deep  views  and  ehinefieal  ab«ar> 
dilias.  We  aiM  eonuiai*  it  lo  'Die  Raiiber'  of  Schiller.  If 
•Wertbem  Leiden'  of  GBthe,  as  poMessmf;  the  same  stn^c 
feeling  of  tin-  roili  nni  's  of  eMsimi,'  tllUlLr^,  iIk-  saine  ja*- 
sioiiaie  symjjatliy  with  more  idealised  vu  ws,  and  the  same 
distorted  views  of  the  caus.-s  of  evils.  It  is  the  prodoetMi 
of  a  boy,  but  the  boy  hood  is  that  ol  a  giant.  One  of  thv  car 
dinal  points  in  the  philosophy  of 'Queen  Mab' is  that  ail  lU 
evils  tearing  the  great  heart  of  the  world  up  by  tta  bleed* 
roots,  and  turnina:  earth,  w  hich  should  be  tbe  *  the  iwUiryOf 
heaven.'  into  a  'ihirfc  continoaneo  of  tbe  hell  within  us,'  it<r 
owini?  to  priests  and  kin;;!.  This  was  the  current  docir^tw 
of  the  time.  Hewas  wnlintj  fiercely  against  hi-  u»n  «biiiK- 
ras ;  this  was  hts  mistake.  lie  did  uoi  wnle  any  lliins  reaih 
applicolple  to  these  ofDces.  but  at  the  same  time  he  u*.i 
•  heir  nnmes  and  offended  all  the  sacred  feehogs  wbiet 
'  !ir  l^c  the  king.'  without  having  'a  show  of  reason  on  his 
side Y  iiappcurcdibereforeasmercblasphemyorwantanneN^ 
thouRh  it  was  fardtlftrant*  {H  eitmttiHrr  Uix.J  Wbcb 
Shelley,  thus  thrown  npon  the  world,  had  vqeelod  cnncat 
oihioa.  he  was  anxion*  to  find  a  system  more  consonant  h 
his  views.  This  he  found  in  Godwin's  •  PolilicaJ  Ju»ti^.' 
n  book  which  made  a  great  impression  in  its  dav.  .ind  f;ori 
which  Shelley  drew  the  resolution  *  to  square  al!  his  artiom 
by  what  he  conceived  to  be  tbe  strictest  iuitire.  wiihesa 
any  consideralion  for  the  opiniona  of  otheis.'*  'That  b»  M 

•  TtaflUhsrOla ivMMi  Ml  tm, , 
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^me  extraordinary  thing*  in  conseouence.  is  adroittod ;  thtt 
he  did  many  noblo  ones,  and  wuh  all  ginccrity,  is  well- 
knowa  to  his  friendt.  and  will  b«  admitted  by  all  aincoro 
penoo».'  It  «ai  tbii  iuttioe  wbkli  iiuid«  him  ngeoi  an 
ntate  IwMiw  li*  *  woold  not  bc«ome  »  ud  mj  nwo.' 
Dnwing  hunaK  he  afterwards  wrote, — 

*  Mm  ^oa^et'i.  and  loaM  Mwt'il  to  ao* 
Oac  snw  »1.  it  !if  miuil  neirr  rcj]'; 
Fti[  htf  it  nrli,  t>icv  «**J.  .ir*:  yjiii;j^', 
And  night  ditak  from      ilaptiM  «f  taaiuji. 
If  ka  aiMa       ham  act «  crowntA 
Ik*  «hia|ta  afa  UaB^led  eraaii.* 

KatmHmiaml  fltU*. 

And  TBI  ii*  rmuiiaed  thti  ehampion.  He  shortly  after  com- 
pleted the  exasperation  of  his  futlier,  who  eiUirclv  aban- 
doned him,  by  his  marria^'c  with  Harriet  WL-sthiooko,  the 
daughter  of  a  retired  CMfTee-hou&e  keeper.  Various  ver^iuns 
an-  t^ivun  of  the  story:  mma  say  ho  was  invtigled  into  tho 
match;  inhor>,  that  she  watched  bitn  during  illness,  and 
that  be  theo  fell  in  love  with  her.  She  was  very  beautiful, 
but  Bjddy,  soqiMttish.  and  weak-minded.  The  result  of  this 
ODion  fioaU  not  he  ether  then  anhappineaab  for  three 

Saan  tbey  dnfged  on  ■  weering  end  tmM  exhtence, 
urinff  which  she  bore  liitn  one  child  to  sweeten  their 
lot.  But  at  length  llie  want  of  synniuthy,  the  tnisundcr- 
iiamiiiigs,  and  some  other  more  serious  matter  which  inter- 
Tt'Hcd,  oecationed  a  separation.  She  took  tho  child,  and 
hcalloweti  her  asufliiKiil  income,  which  was  paid  quarterly; 
be  confided  her  to  the  oare  of  her  relations,  and  in  1614 
went  ebroed  to  recruit  bis  health. 

An  aeeooDt  of  tbia  trip  baa  been  given  in  a  charming 
little  volunie  ealled  n  ' Six  Weeba' Tear  through  a  part  of 
HlMMMbBvitaerland.  Germany,  and  Holland,'  and  reprinted 
Ib  yo\.  ii.  of  Shelley's  '  Letters  and  Eisays.'  .\ccom- 
paniud  by  tv  1  friends  he  performed  the  greater  part  of 
ii  on  fotit,  .liid  iiiu»  thre«  of  thetn  travelltwl  over  a  space 
ef  eight  hundred  miles  at  an  expense  of  thirty  pounds. 
The  next  eighteen  months  he  passed  in  London,  where  he 
renewed  bis  acquaintance  with  Leigh  Hunt,  wlio  then 
imfriiooed  for  libel,  and  made  him  the  princely  offer  of  a 
bilMhed  pnutds  as  an  expremoa  of  bis  sympathy,  which 
ram  bowever  Leigh  Hunt  Ibrtanatety  did  not  need.  In 
Mwf,  I8ia,  Shelley  again  visited  the  Continent,  and  reached 
S-^Aer  n,  i  t  ar  Geneva,  on  the  ITth  of  that  month,  where 
he  IcaiUL.l  iliat  I>ird  Byron  was  5toi>pint;  at  the  same  hotel. 
.Some  eorrusvpoiulence  on  '  Queen  Mah'  Itad  already  passe^l 
let  ween  them,  and  they  were  so  delighted  with  each  other 
nl  the  first  intorriew,  that  Shelley  took  a  villa  immediately 
>>t  the  foot  of  tho  one  occupied  by  Byron,  in  the  Campegne 
Uiodati.  Early  in  July  they  went  on  » tour  to  Hellerie, 
Uarai^  Sobillon,  Vewai.  Lainannak  Cbantmai,  Hontau- 
y*Tt,  Moot  Vknt,  fce.  <deserfbed  with  great  beauty  fai  bis 
*  Letters  and  Essays,'  vol.  ii.,  pp.  51,  seq.}.  The  tammer 
of  1817  be  spent  on  the  Lake  of  Como. 

In  November.  1S17.  when  Shelley  was  at  Bath,  the  ap- 
j.-alUug  news  reached  iiini  of  his  wife's  suicide.  'He  hurried 
to  London,  to  ln»  frieii<l  Ixii;h  Hunt,  where  he  endea- 
voured to  gain  coniiolalioD,  and  got  all  that  tenderness 
and  sympathy  could  beatoir.  It  tore  h(>  bcmg  to  pieces, 
and  for  aorne  time  hii  leeaon  vas  despaired  of.  Many  were 
the  alotiee  that  ran  tbrongh  the  papers  of  the  day  pretend- 
ing In  bn  n  me  aeeoaat  of  the  matter,  and  tho  wriMr  of  thia 
notioe  hna  not  unfrequenily  been  asked  if  *  Mr.  Shelley 
didn't  murder  his  wife.'  We  need  scarcely  add  that  these 
were  the  inventions  of  his  enemies ;  that  Shelley  had  hcen 
absent  from  hi*  wife,  and  had  been  so  for  some  time;  ilint 
ho  had  confided  lM:r  to  the  care  of  her  relationrk,  and  that 
all  intercourse  between  them  bad  ceased  ;  and  yet  he  bit- 
terly reproached  himself  with  not  having  watched  over  one 
i<)  young  and  aovnak.  In  truth  Shelley  was  not  without 
blame  in  the  ni«ltBr»  thot^h  very  different  from  tebnt  i» 
utiiany  attached  to  bfm. 

Shortly  after  this  event  Shelley  was  deprived  of  the  care 
iiiiA  education  of  hii»  chddreci  by  an  order  of  the  Ijrd  clian- 
txWoT.  The  case  attracted  consiilcrable  attention  ^it  the  time, 
as  being  an  instance  of  the  interference  of  the  (Juurl  of 
Chancery  with  the  parental  autboritv.  The  facts,  as  they 
appeared  in  the  prooeedings  before  the  Court,  arc  as  follow. 
AAer  the  denth  of  Bbelleya  wife  a  petition  was  presented, 
in  tbn  miinn  of  tb*  diiMTeo,  in  tbn  Couit  of  Cbancerv, 
whicb  atatod  that  Shelley  and  Wt  vlfc  were  married  fn 
that  about  three  years  bo f -re  the  time  of  presLntin;T 
the  petition,  Shelley  had  deserted  his  wife*  and  had  smco 

•  'rh<7   tv  il  Uoli  ,/f  till.  (■!,.•  mrri.  !li  ,1  !-h<-llfy  dO'l  hn  v>  iftf  b'tuiJlloi  \"/ 

auit<ial  cMMcnL   bin;  cohabited  « tih  anoUif  man ;  be  wiUi  aaaUici  yn/OMO, 


unlawfully  eobabited  with  aneDter  woman;  that  therefi>t» 
the  mother  letumed  to  bar  ftthor't  bouse  witii  the  eldest 
of  the  infhnta,  and  the  other  was  soon  after  bum  ;  and 
that  since  that  liim-  tl:>  rifunts  had  been  lunint.inu-il  by 
their  mother  and  li^r  iuiher,  and  that  iheir  iiH>iher  iiad 
lately  died-  It  was  thou  stated  amont;  oiiier  things  that  the 
father  avowed  huuseif  ait  atheist,  and  that  since  the  death 
of  his  wife  he  had  demanded  that  the  children  should  b* 
delivered  up  lo  him,  and  that  be  intended,  if  he  caald.  toget 
possession  of  their  penons  and  educate  them  aahe  Mwilglbt 
proper.  The  ground  on  which  the  lord  chancellor  (Eldon)  re- 
st rained  Shelley  ftem  taking  possession  of  his  infant  children, 
and  directing  their  education,  were  stated  by  himself  in  a  writ- 
ten judgment,  as  follows:—'  I  consider  that  this  is  a  ense  in 
whicli  the  futiier  has  demon, iralcd  ihut  he  must  and  doea 
deem  it  lo  \i>s  matter  of  duty  which  his  principles  tinpose  on 
him,  to  recommend  to  ihohc  whose  opinions  and  hab'U  he 
may  take  upon  himself  to  form,  that  conduct  in  some  >  f  uie 
most  important  rehtjooa  of  life,  as  moral  and  virtuous,  which 
the  law  calls  upon  me  M  ooiuider  aa  immoral  and  «ii!ieua~ 
conduct  which  the  lav  nnimadmta  upon  aa  ftieobiisieni 
with  the  dntiea  of  persons  in  such  relations  of  life,  and 
whwh  it  considers  as  injuriously  affecting  both  the  interests 
of  such  peri  I. ^  md  those  of  llic  ei.inmuni^.*  <SheUqr«l^ 
WcijlbrooliL,  11.  Jkieob's  R^porli,  p.  iiib.) 

After  the  death  of  his  unl'oi  tunste  w  ifo  he  married  Mary 
Wolstonecrsifl  Godwm  (the  uceitent  Mrs.  Shelley,  author  of 
'  Valjwrga,'  '  Frankenstein.  &c.,  daughter  of  Mary  W6l» 
stonecrafl  and  Godwin.  They  retired  to  Great  Marlow  in 
Buckinghamshire,  where  he  was  a  blessing  to  the  poor. 
'His  liberality  was  mbotindedi  be  attends  to  ibo  wants 
of  the  poor,  not  b;  liberal  endowment  of  penee  in  the  street, 
or  by  subscriptions!."  hut  by  actual  inspection  into  their 
wants,  relieving  them  with  kind  word*  and  suggestions  as 
well  «s  money  ;  regardless  of  infection— which  once  un- 
happily occurred  in  the  form  of  a  severe  ophthalmia  caught 
m  tliese  cotta^e.i ;  and  moreover  he  studied  medicine  and 
walked  the  London  hospitals  in  order  that  he  might  at- 
tend tho  sick  in  his  neighbourhood !'  iWettmintter  Re- 
vim,  txix,,  p.  810.)  It  was  bote  be  wrote  *Alaator'  and 
'The  Revolt  of  lahm.'  Poema  oo  well  known  to  erery 
lover  of  poetry  as  these  require  no  comment.  Tliev  aio 
pregnant  with  bis  peculiar  views  and  hopes  for  hutii;i;iuy, 
and  tbev  contain  some  of  the  most  splendid  writing  in  the 
laiiguape.  The  reviewer  bei'ore  ^^uoted  has  examined  them 
at  leni^th 

Early  ui  the  •prime  of  ISis  Shelley  and  his  family  left 
England  for  Italy.  The  breach  between  bimirif  and  rela- 
tives had  become  irreparable:  his  name  was  coupled  with 
every  odium  which  the  press  and  private  malice  eotild  heap 
Upon  it.  The  publicity  given  to  hia  extraocdinacy  opinions, 
in  consequenee  of  the  application  to  the  Conrt  of  Chancery, 
had  rendered  him  sc-  nij  i  ]  ;lr,r.  thnt  it  was  imiio>siliie  to 
remain  in  England,  uiul  lua  ucuitii  wa.s  gradually  diM-lnung. 
\Vben  at  Pisa  ne  went  one  day  to  ibo  post-ollicu  to  inquire 
fi^r  letters;  an  Englishman,  on  hearing  bis  name,  said, 

•What,  aru  )ou  that  d  d  aliiuisi  Sliellev  !'  and  struck  bitn 

with  a  stick  so  brutally  that  he  fell  stunned  to  the  ground. 
On  raoeswing  Shelley  Jbund  that  the  man  bad  fled,  and 
be  never  disooverad  him.  In  Italy  be  renewed  bia  ao- 
quamtanoe  with  Lord  Byron;  and  the  teathttony  of  the 
uobb  kwd.  'who  libelled  bia  friends  all  round,'  may  not  be 
uninteresting:  'You  are  all  mistaken  about  Shelley,'  he 
wiilcs  to  M'ji.ru;  *you  do  not  know  how  mild,  how  tolerant, 
how  gui>d  lie  WiUi  Ml  society  ;  and  as  perfect  a  ^L-nilemiin  as 
ever  stepped  across  a  diawing-rooni.'  ^Vnd  a^jain  :  '  He  is  to 
my  knowledge  the  least  selfish  and  mtlde»i  of  men ;  a  man 
who  has  maiUj  more  sacrifices  of  bis  feelings  and  fortunee 
to  othen  than  any  man  I  em  heard  i  f.'  (Moore's  Life  ty  ^ 
Byron,  4to.,  ii.  280.)  It  was  while  at  Pi&a,  when  the  affmy 
look  place  which  will  be  remembered  by  «U  readen  of 
H)  ton's  '  Life,*  that  Shelley  rushed  in  between  the  uplifted 
sword  of  ilie  iiifuriaied  dragoon  and  bis  friend  IJyron.  and 
received  ilie  blow  liuu-elf  which  knocked  liim  oR"  his  hor^e 
{Ropporl'i  s  <]ira  i' Acciuit'lo  id  S<'litlc  Lord  Jii/rijii) ;  and 
which  made  Hyroa  vvuiider  how  and  'upon  what  principle 
a  man  could  be  induced  to  prefer  any  ouar  peoon'a  life  in 
that  manner  before  his  own  I' 

During  his  residence  in  Italy,  besides  enriching  his  mind 
with  the  master-works  of  ut»  be  begen  the  study  of 
Calderoo,  some  fragments  of  wfaoae  'lEagieo  Prodigtoso' 
ho  translated  with  rare  felicity.  He  there  produced  in 
rapid  succession  hia  '  f  toiuetheua  Unhounil;'  'Ccnci; 
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•  Hellas:'  'Julian  and  Maddalo;'  ' EplpiycWdion 'Ode 
to  Naplca,'  &c.  That  marvellous  but  nivstohous  fragment 
* Ep»p»ychidion '  was  a(ldrc«se<l  to  La  CinUcssina  Emilia 
Vimni.  a  lovely  and  un-nmplished  girl  who  was  immured  in 
tlw  convent  of  St  Anne  by  her  parent*.  In  her  fate  Slielk-y 
took  a  prodigious  interest,  and  used  every  exertion  to  pro- 
eon  bar  i«lvM.  They  euhaogod  loeks  of  bair  and  other 
Kttle  tokem  of  fymMtlij.  Tho  mention  of  this  circum- 
st  uirc  tl.r  .wB  a  new  liRlit  ontb»pOOW,butitrtai  niQIlDt 
in  many  parts  impenetroMo.  The  oominononiNn^ 

•  Svwt  «|iirit  I  littrr  of  that  orphao  (»c 
WboM  empire  U  tbo  itumc  Ihou  wc<p(.'t.t  au  V 

is  Utterly  unintelligible  a*  it  stand*,  and  yet  there  e«n  be 
no  doubt  that  to  him  it  was  clear  enough:  ho  knew  the 
allusion;  we  do  not.  The  •  Prometheus  UnUuund'  is  per- 
haps the  finest  lyric  drama  in  tho  language.  It  is  full  of 
the  spirit  of  beauty ;  and  the  inexhaustible  play  of  fancy 
and  imagination  flashing  through  every  part  of  it  dazzles 
the  miDd  so  tiiet  we  see  but  indistinctly.  It  is  the  most 
etharmit  poem  in  the  kogaatOf  t>ut  it  is  also  open  to  the 
charge  of  mystic  isnt,  ud  we  egne  with  the  oritk  thnl  it  ia 
■  of  no  use  his  being  in  tbe  ebmda.  ifhe  drew  vp  bit  Jeeob'e 
ladder  after  him.  and  only  leaves  us  gazing,  conscious  that 
ho  is  there,  but  ignorant  of  what  else  may  be  there.  His 
voire  may  ho  a  pillar  cf  fu  e  siscending  to  unknown  regions, 
but  it  is  ghroudcd  by  a  pillar  of  smoke,  which  nullifies  both 
heat  and  li-^lit.'    The  "Cenci'  is,  after  ShaksporL-,  the 

a odett  and  most  perfect  drama  of  modern  times;  and  it 
bn  fton  all  Shelley's  other  writings  in  its  simplicity, 
dietinetness,  and  uniUTt  both  of  conception  and  execution. 
The  fubjeet  is  tooewnu  and  too  horrible  for  our  stage ;  and 
indeed  it  would  require  actors  of  »  bigbor  ilMip  than  any 
we  possess  to  render  tbe  jiertonetjen  oodoieUe:  bat  in  the 
closet  it  roDiMiio  •  gloriene  monanieiit  to  tlw  author's 
geniti"?. 

In  Jill , ,  IS'22,  ^vlulc  crossing  the  Gulf  of  Lerici  with  his 
friend  Edward  Ellcker  Williams  in  a  little  pleasure-boat, 
they  were  overtaken  by  oneijf  those  tremendous  squalls  com- 
mon to  tbe  Mediterranean,  and  wore  drowned.  Sheiicv's  re- 
meiniwere  burnt  by  Lord  Byron,  Leigh  H  unt,Trelawney ,  and 
one  or  two  other  friendt,«Qd  then  convej ed  to  Rome,  where 
Aey  worn  interred  doie  to  tboae  of  bit  friend  and  brother 
poet  Knata,  with  ihia  inieription.  written  by  TnlawMj:— 

mcT  ■vuiix  tniLiiT 

CAU  r<--iini.'t'ii. 

V\Trt  IV     ttil  WDTCXnt. 

oiinr  viji.  Jut.  MIX""- "Silt. 
•  \tiihiii;  of  litm  tbal  ij'.tli  f.iilo 
But  <k>th  cufar  >  tea  cliuDge 

Uto  wanMiig  rich  and  ■twagt.' 

Tlius,  in  his  twenty-ninth  year,  when  just  attaining  matu- 
rity as  a  man,  clearness  and  calmness  as  a  philosopher,  and 
artistic  ordination  of  materials  as  a  poet,  died  Perry  Dj^she 
Shi^lley.  Ill*  whole  life  was  a  tratjcdy,  and  a  devotion  of 
liiins4'lf  to  tlie  ra  i~L  :  humanity.  In  his  youth,  his  reck- 
lessness of  uir«iiding  the  opinions  of  others — the  vehemence 
of  his  religious  and  political  persuasions,  which  amounted  to 
Iknaticism— and  the  crude  daringness  of  thoee  opinions, 
made  many  enemies,  but  no  one  ever  knew  htm  per- 
aonally  without  loving  him  devotedly.  Hia  erron  were  few, 
and  sprang  fhnn  tbe  mme  wit  ai  nit  virltiet— enthusiasm 
and  intlexible  sincerity,  lie  was  the  most  trufhful  man  we 
have  ever  lieanl  oC.  and  in  piiilantbropy  a  perfi-ct  Howard. 
He  has  been  known  repealeilty  to  give  awny  all  ius  money 
to  the  distre^'-frd  before  he  reached  the  coach-otlii-c,  aiul  so 
been  obligeil  to  walk  up  to  town.  He  gave  Leit;h  Hunt 
i4UU/.  to  get  him  out  of  his  dtfKculties.  He  allowed 
a  poor  man  of  letters  an  income  of  300>'.  a  year,  hit  own 
being  no  more  than  1000/.  In  a  word,  to  oite  instances  of 
his  generosity  would  t»d  us  beyond  ell  Itmits.  In  person 
bowat  'tall  and  aligbt,  and  bis  constitution  consumptive. 
He  was  subject  to  violent  si»asmodic  |iaina.  which  would 
sometimes  force  liim  to  lie  on  the  ground  till  they  were 
over ;  but  be  liad  always  a  kind  word  to  give  to  those  about 
him,  when  bis  pangs  allowed  him  to  speak.  Though  well 
turned,  his  shoulders  were  bent  a  little,  owmg  to  premature 
thought  and  trouble.  Tbe  same  causes  bad  touched  his  hair 
with  grt>y  ;  and  thotigh  habits  of  temperance  and  esereiae 
gave  him  a  remarkable  degree  of  itrengtb,  it  is  not  supposed 
that  be  could  hare  lived  many  years.   Like  the  Stagyhle, 

*  TUm  Uucti|i(ioa  «■  ■■riM«Mtiii  la  Uk»  Lib  of  SticUcj,  prvbed  to  the 
«man  teuJMM  af  Vit,*Cmd;  If  MaAM|M  CMpHWlMn^wIn 


his  Totee  WM  b^  and  week.  His  eves  were  large  sn^ 
animated,  with  a  dash  of  wildnese  in  Ihem:  his  (bee  saalt 
hut  well  shaped,  particularly  the  modtb  end  rilin,  the  ten 

of  which  was  very  sensitive  and  graceful.  His  complfsioa 
fair  and  delicate,  with  a  colour  in  the  check-  He  hiwl  brown 
hair,  which,  tlmmh  tinged  with  {^rey,  surmounted  his  far? 
well,  being  considerable  in  quantity  aud  tending:  to  ccr: 
When  fronting  and  looking  at  you  attetitivcly,  h  n  r' 
had  a  certain  seraphical  character  that  would  have  tutted  a 
nortiait  of  John  tlie  Baptist,  or  tbe  angel  whom  Milton  de^ 
seribes  as  holding  a  "leedtiptwitb  iiie." '  (Leigb  Hani's 
•Lord  Byron,'  p.  174.) 

Shellev's  translations  from  the  Greek  sn  eaqnUte. 
and  drew  loud  praises  from  the  '  Quarterly.*  Ihfjr  may 
be  considered  as  the  best  in  our  lani^uage.  H.s  vf>rsioa 
of  '  Faust,'  a  fragment  of  which  is  p«blishe<l.  tbjujjU  admi- 
rable in  spirit  and  effect,  is  not  faultless  with  rr^aid  t» 
meaning.    He  had  not  quite  mastered  the  language. 

His  reputation  as  a  poet  has  gradually  widened  smcc  ht< 
death,  and  has  not  yet  reached  its  culminating  point.  Ha 
was  tbe  poet  of  the  future— of  an  ideal  futurity  whcrvia 
earth  beeemo  tbe  imU^  of  heaven— and  benee  it  was  that 
bis  own  age  could  not  entirdjr  sympathise  with  him.  B« 
has  been  called  the  '  Poet  of  Poela^— «  pvottd  title,  nnd  IB 
some  respects  deserved. 
SHENDY,  [NirniA.] 

SUENSTONE,  WILLIAM,  an  English  poet,  vkas  k.nj 
November,  171-1,  at  the  Lcasowes,  Hales  Owen,  Sliropshin!. 
Ho  was  sent  to  Pembroke  CoUege.  Oxford,  in  ttievcar  K3f. 
and  remained  there  BOOMtime^  taking  no  degree.  He  amu»c<i 
himself  in  a  destdioty  mailiwr»  travelling  about  and  wniiriit 
poetry,  till  174S,  when  be  commenced  residing  on  bis  Y»atn* 
mony  at  his  native  place.   Tbe  remainder  of  bia  \i&  wis 
spent  in  rural  occupations.  He  took  great  pride  and  epeicd 
no  expense  in  the  cultivation  of  bis  garden,  and  in  bis  iait»^ 
years  became  much  involved  in  consequence.    He  d><<J 
i'eb.  1 1,  1  "G3.  Avery  beautiful  I^lin  epitaph  .  n  h.s  couvr. 
and  a  stanza,  quoted  by  Johnson  in  bis  Life  of  him,  full  i.f 
genuine  and  simple  feeling,  redeem  his  poems  from  tL< 
charge  of  utter  insipidity  aud  lifelessnese.   They  consist  <i 
elegies,  pastorals,  and  odes,  flee.    A  spirit  of  mortified  ue> 
bition.  ill  suited  to  the  retirement  wbiob  be  profcseed  e» 
court,  appear*  in  all  his  writings,   (Johwonls  X«Bwt  tilt 
Pbeit.) 

SHEPHERD.  [Shbbp.] 
SHEPHERD'S  NEEDLE.  [ScAMMX.T 
SHKl'PEY.  ISLE.  [Kbot.] 
SHEPTON  MALLET.    [SoMKRSirsHiRK  ] 
SHERARD,  WILLIAM,  better  known  as  the  patru 
and  fbllow-labourer  of  other  botanists  than  by  hit  o«i 
writings,  was  bom  at  Bushby  in  Leicestershire,  in  the  vat 
1659.  Ho  received  bis  early  education  at  Merchant  Tajlovt' 
School,  and  was  entored  Si  a  student  of  St.  John's  C^llr 
Oxford,  in  1677,  and  became  a  Ibllowof  tbe  tame  colkgv 
ltj?.t.    He  vas  travelling  tutor  successively  t  i  Charlr-, 
sccaud  visicuuiit  Townshcml,  aud  to  Wriothc?,lcy,  L»nl  H^.*- 
land,  son  of  L  ird  Russell  who  was  executed.    Dijr,:;^  ili> 

fieriod  of  his  life  ho  made  two  tuurs  ou  thu  (Juntiauuu  id  H  «- 
and,  France,  Italy,  &c. ;  and  then  made  tbe  acquaintanrt 
Bocrhaave,  Herm.ann,  Tournefort,  Vaillant,  Iticheli,  aitd  U 
most  others  of  the  ablest  botanists  of  tbe  titnn^   B«  is 
lieved  to  bare  been  tbe  author  of  an  ammjmmM  work  calM 
'  Sebda  Botaniea.*  puMisbed  at  Amsterdam,  in  \6S9,  gi«rai 
an  aecountof  the  plants  then  growing  in  the  botanic  gaxd.-. 
at  Parts.   In  1700  be  communicated  a  paper  to  the  ReM. 
So<'ioly,  on  the  making  of  Japan  ami  Chinese  \  arni*hf'> 
which  was  inserted  in  the  'J2nd  volume  of  their  '  Tr^is- 
aetions.' 

In  1702  he  was  appointed  Briltsh  consul  at  Smyrca, 
having  previously  been  one  of  the  commissionos  for  the  titi 
and  wounded  at  Portsmouth.  Smyrna  agbrded  him  at 
opportunity  of  pursuing  botany ;  here  ho  laid  the  fitnwiatws 
of  bis  great '  Herbarium,'  wfaieb  ia  still  •  national  trv3surp. 
and  eoltlrated  with  giaat  care  and  attention  many  rate  a»i 
exotic  species  of  plants.  In  1 7 1  s  be ntnined  lo  BmlaeA 
and  received  the  degree  of  LL.I). 

In  1721  ho  returned  to  the  Continent,  and  VailLvat.  ti: 
African  traveller,  being  then  in  a  dying  state,  Shenml 
eeeded  in  trunsfei  ring  the  manu&cnpu,  anil  druMini^  of  tt  < 
great  traveller  to  Boerhaa\c.  who  published  them  w  tlw 
*  Botanit^n  Parisiensc,'  in  17.' 7.  In  ihi*  work  Wiieiltaaw 
was  materially  assisted  by  Slieiaid.  In  bis  varioua  viasli  >< 
tbeCMUiMDt  Shmiid  bM«nt  fntiime  with  OillMii«w«Jb« 
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vM  profca«or  of  boUnj  at  Gieuen ;  and  in  1721  he  invited 
btiu  to  eom*  om  to  Ensland  to  •uparinteod  tbe  botanic 
lames  Sb«nild»  at  Bttham.  This 

,  DilleniuB.  and  (bnn  aa  im- 
, 'of  botany  in  thia  floiintly 

SheraVd  was  a  quiet  unassuming  man,  ^vho  luv  J  tlio 
study  of  natural  history  far  its  own  saku.  IIu  seotncrl  tu 
profcr  ass'sting  otlicrs  in  their  lalwurs  to  jiroilucuij^  uriy- 
tliLiij;  of  Lis  own.  Hi!  was  thus  iho  fellow- labourer  of 
Cjtesby,  in  the  'Natural  History  of  Carolina.'  and  also  of 
Ditieuius,  in  the  publication  of  the  '  Uortus  fiUhamensis.* 
Ho  died  in  1 728.  at  the  age  of  ttxtjr-nina.  At  his  death  he 
bequeathed  his  great  UarbaHum.  eontaitiias  upwarda  of 
12,uuo  species  of  plants,  tv  Iba  VniTmity  of  Oafbrd.  aod 
alio  kft  aoOMl  for  lb*  pvTpoM  of  Mido«io|E  «  botaaicat 
diair  in  tbo  aanw  untverutf.  Tbn  wM  w^ubtodly  the 
grcate:>t  servico  dcMie  by  Sherard  to  botany  ;  and  altliougli 
at  prescut  n  may  havo  jirixluced  Unlc  fruit,  yet  the 
perpetuity  of  the  gift  would  lead  us  to  untit-ipate  m  the 
future  important  results.  When  naturul  history  is  placed 
upon  an  equal  fooling  with  other  departments  of  i^tudy  in 
our  itntvoraities,  we  may  expect  to  derive  benefit  from  the 
laboura  of  professors  who  occupy  its  chairs. 

Diilcoiua  was  Ibe  first  who  ooeupied  the  chair  of  botany 
Ibundod  bf  Shotard.  He  waa  bom  at  Darmstadt  in  1687. 
BoeMMwac  to  Eoglaad  in  17'21.  He  published  ia  tbia 
oottotry  a  new  edition  of  Ray's  '  Synopsis,'  illustrated  with  . 
twenty-four  plates,  in  ir'21.  The  '  Hortus  Elt'iaiin h  ' 
appeared  in  1732.  Hi*  greatest  work,  and  onu  wiucli  Ijas 
had  a  roost  important  iutiueiL  the  study  of  buiaiiy,  is 
the  *  HiMoria  Muscorum,*  publishud  in  1741.  Although 
tiio  iiaiuu  would  indicate  that  the  mosses  were  the  only 
•ut^ecta  treatad  on,  it  inoluded  obaervations  on  all  the 
fiuniliea  of  cqrplOMunie  planta.  It  eontaina  a  fund  of  ori- 
final  feaearel^  ua  WKOf  modn  obaorvan  would  do  veil 
to  oontdt  Ibii  voliiae  belbre  annouacing  their  obntvatioiM 
aa  eotinlf  oaw.  Sherard  during  his  life  wished  to  have 
cftnptetedf  or  continued  Bauhin's  '  Pinax.'  a  work  intended 
!o  have  been  a  description  of  all  the  plants  ihen  know  n,  and 
lor  this  purpose  be  collated  a  great  mass  of  inuleriaU.  It  was 
lui  Mi>)h  at  his  death  that  this  should  be  done  by  the  new 
I'lafeisor  at  Oxford,  but  either  Dtllenius  did  not  feel  com- 
pc^tent  to  the  task,  or  was  too  much  occupied  with  his 
'  Historia.'  for  the  continuation  of  the  *  Pinax'  never  ap- 
peared. Dillenius  died  la  1747.  His  Herbarium  is  now 
vilb  that  of  Sherard  at  Ozimd*  whiehi  oontainiiig  aa  it  doea 
•peelneiw  from  linnan,  Toumelbrt,  and  othw  eminent 
botaniata  of  that  day,  is,  next  to  the  Herbarium  of  LiiinH>us 
huntelfl  one  of  the  must  authentic  and  valuable  botanical 
record*  that  exists. 

SHERBET,  a  word  adopted  from  the  Persian.  The 
French  iiafije  is  torbet,  which,  as  well  as  the  Italian  s'>ybci!'j, 
and  the  Spanish  torbete,  are  probably  derived  from  the  La- 
tin Morbere,  *  to  tup.'  Sherbet,  in  Persia.  Turkey,  and  other 
•astern  countries  where  it  ia  chiefly  used,  is  a  beverage  com- 
poeed  ehiefly  of  water.  lenmi'jaicc.  and  sugar,  with  the  ad- 
ailioD  of  other  ingredients  to  render  it  mote  pleasant  to  the 
taale,  aa  the  pulp  of  fruits,  perfumed  eakei^  amber,  nee- 
water,  8:e. 

SHKRBORNE.  or  SHF.RBOURNE,  a  market-town  in 
t!ic  hundred  of  Sherborne  and  coui  ly  i  f  Dorset,  on  the 
Exeter  mail-road.  Ill  miles  from  Loudun  by  railway  to  Ba- 
tm^'stoke.  and  from  thence  hv  Sali.<i]MIIJ  and  Shaneabuiy : 
in  jW  67'  N.  lau  and  2'  31' W.  long. 

This  place  was  of  considerable  importance  in  the  time  of 
the  Saxoaii*  who  called  it '  Scirabum.' or '  Scireburn,'  from 
tefrt  dear,  aodtenik  a  tpring  or  brook.  William  of  Malmcs- 
hurj  ubA  Bronplon  wnte  the  name  Scbircbum,  Schire- 
bonrne ;  and  H«nn  of  Huntingdon,  Syrebiim.  or  Scyreburn. 
Ina,  king  of  the  Vfcst  Saxons,  on  the  division  of  the  diocese 
of  Winchester,  then  the  sole  bishopric  of  the  West  Sa.\ons, 
made  Sherborne  the  scat  of  an  episcopal  see  (a.d.  70  j).  The 
first  Uishop  was  Aldheim,  a  man  of  great  repute  for  bis 
l<  jr[u:i|r ;  and  among  his  successors  were  .Mstan  (.-Vlthatan 
or  EaLtan),  distinguished  as  a  politician  and  a  warrior  in  the 
reigns  of  Egbert  and  Ethelwulf ',  and  Aswr,  the  friMUi  aad 
^lugranher  oif  King  Alfred.  The  dioeeia  ori^nallT  oompre< 
bended  the  eoontiaa  of  Dofiat^  Barkik  wilt%  Bomenet, 
Devon,  and  Cornwall  ;bat  waadinintihed  hr  the  enetlenof 
new  bishoprics,  tbedioeeaee  of  which  were  aublraeied  flrom  it. 
Tlic  changes  which  this  bishopric  underwent  hnvc,  from  the 
•  b*curity  of  the  period,  been  the  subject  of  much  diM;ussion. 
Tlioaeai  of  it  was  removaiL  triiMt  AA  lt73  or  1076,  to  Old 
F.  C«  No.  1342.  ^ 


Sanim.  [Sarvu.]  A  moioalery  for  secular  canons  waa 
esublished  here  after  the  ooDverskm  of  the  West  Sazena. 
The  rule  of  St.  Beaadiet  waa  afkarwarda  introduced  (a.d. 
998),  and  it  beeama  aa  abbqr*  which  continued  to  the  dia- 
8olQtion,when  its  revenue  was  valued  at  662/.  I4(.  7iif. 

There  was  an  nntient  castle  at  ShL-rborne,  which  wu.s  built 
by  Roger,  bishop  of  Saium,  in  tlic  rfi::n  of  Henrv  1  ,  and 
rlianged  hands  once  or  twice  in  the  civil  war  of  Su']ilicn  mid 
the  empress  Maud.  At  that  time,  and  for  sotue  time  after, 
the  town  appeais  to  ijavo  gone  very  much  to  decay,  but 
afVerwarda  revived.  In  the  reign  of'Edwanl  III.  it  sent 
reprwaniattTOa  lu  uarliament,  and  at  a  later  period  the 
aatisea  were  often  held  here.  In  the  time  of  Lvland  and 
Gamdon,  it  waa^  with  the  exception  perhaps  of  Poule,  the 
Boat  ftoquenlod  town  in  tlie county,  and  the  .•^eat  of  a  con- 
siderable wodlen  tnanulactnrc.  AAor  the  Reformation  the 
elotliinj-trarle  de<  lmed,  and  was  replaceil  bv  the  mnnufjc- 
turu  of  buttons,,  bone  lace,  and  haheidabhcry,  wlurh  was 
succeeded,  towards  the  iiiiddle  of  the  last  ceiituiy,  by  tho 
silk  manufactuio.  In  the  great  avii  war  tiie  ca&lle  was 
held  fctr  the  km^  by  the  marquis  of  Hertford;  but  on  his 
retiring  it  was  taken  by  the  parliamcnlariana  under  the  carl 
of  Bedford  (A-D.  1642).  In  tbo  following  yeer  the  parlia- 
mentariaoaagaio  entered  the  town,aAer  a  smart  action  with 
the  townsmen  (who  drove  oat  the  party  which  flrrt  entered), 
and  took  tbo  castle,  which  the  royalists  had  apua  occupied. 
In  1645  the  royalists  held  it  ogam,  until  it  was  stormed  by 
Cromwell  and  Fairfax  willi  tlunr  forces,  notwithstanding 
llie  gallant  defenee  of  Sir  Lewis  Dives,  the  governor.  AA*.T 
this  tho  castlo  was  demolished. 

The  town  is  pleaaunily  situated,  portly  on  the  s\of& of  a 
hill,  partly  in  the  pleasant  vale  of  Blackmore.  It  is  irregu- 
larly laid  out ;  pnrt  of  it  is  wcU  paved  and  lighted,  and  well 
suppUed  « ith  water.  The  charch  is  a  large  cross-church,  with 
taciona  portiona  of  dtSSum  dates.  The  south  jporch  ia  a 
curious  apecimen  of  Norman.  The  largest  part  of  the  ehuitb 
is  good  perpendicular,  and  was  partly  erected  in  the  reign  of 
King  Henry  VI.  The  choir  and  its  aisles  have  good  but- 
ires-Ls,  pinnacles,  and  flying  butiiLsses,  and  a  very  good 
pauiielled  parapet  The  heUVy  story  of  the  central  tower, 
liiint;  above  the  loof,  lias  eij^ht  \Mndo\v>  wi'.h  buttresses, 
which  rue  from  a  bold  slope  under  tiie  windows,  below 
which  the  tower  is  plain.  This  church  aniicnlly  belonged  lo 
tho  abbey:  aod  some  portions  of  the  additional  buddings 
remain,  though  Terv  much  mutilated,  and  converted  to 
variona  iHirpoaea.  Three  sides  of  the  kwor  jmrt  of  tho 
tower  appear  to  be  the  ori<^inal  Ikbrie,  bat  the  eastern  aide 
is  of  the  i>ame  date  with  ine  choir.  Tliero  are  a  few  good 
early  English  windows  in  tho  north  aisle  of  the  choir  or  its 
cliajiel.  The  ^;rollunl;  of  must  of  tho  church  is  rich  and 
i;(xnl;  the  yiuth  tran-ept  lias  a  wood  coiling.  There  ore 
.some  remains  of  antieiit  stalls  and  !^<•leen-^^olk,  and  t-on-.c 
portions  of  antient  stained  glius.  The  lower  is  said  to  be 
upwards  of  150  feet  high.  Attached  to  the  church  arc  four 
antient  chapels,  ono  on  each  side  of  tho  south  transept,  and 
two  on  tho  east  side  of  the  north  transept.  The  remains  of 
two  otheia  form  part  of  tbo  bouse  ocoupied  by  the  heod« 
tnaater  of  the  gnmtnareehodl. 

At  the  east  end  of  the  church  is  the  grammar-school. 
The  head-masters  apartments,  which  are  part  of  the  school 
premise*,  include  several  renuins  of  the  alibey  buildings  : 
the  school  room  was  built  in  the  time  of  Charles  II.,  on  the 
site  of  an  antient  chapel.  On  llic  south  side  of  the  chuich- 
vard  is  an  almshouse  with  a  small  chapeL  It  is  an  antient 
building  of  perpendicular  date,  originally  an  hospital  of  the 
order  of  St.  Augustin:  the  dormitories  retain  the  samo 
form  as  when  erected  in  the  fifteenth  Mntury.  The  remains 
of  the  monaitio  bnildings  on  the  north  aide  of  the  dburch 
comprehend  the  relbetory.  which  was  some  yeara  ainee  used 
lit  a  silk  manufaclory.  some  jiart  of  the  abbot's  ladgings, 
the  abbey  gateway  and  barn,  and  the  abb>ey-miU.  A  cotiduit 
belonging  to  the  abbey  has  been  removed  into  the  market- 
place of  tiic  town  ;  it  is  in  a  very  mutilated  condition.  The 
building  now  called  the  abbey -bouse  was  erected  ont  of  the 
ruins  of  the  abbey  soon  after  the  dit«olatioo> 

The  remains  of  tho  castlo  are  on  atoefcyominence  at  tbo 
east  end  of  the  town ;  the  whole  area  comnrehends  four 
acres,  and  is  sumuoded  by  a  deep  ditch,  on  die  inn«r  bank 
of  which  tho  foandaliona  aod  fti^mMtt  of  the  walls  (six  «r 
seven  fbet  thick)  enelosing  the  gmfer  batliuin  or  eoort 
may  traced.  The  e  itc-to'.ver  ainl  sjmo  p  irts  of  the 
buildings  ill  the  centre  of  the  ballium  remaiu,  but  latter 
are  in  too  raioeotaoimditNo  for  tho  plan  to  be  exactly 
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traced.  In  (lie  fino  pleasare-grounds  which  surround  the 
raiiM  of  the  cutle  is  Sherborne  Lodgv.  frequently  c«Ued 
SberboriM  Cawtte.  the  residonee  of  the  Barl  of  0igbj;  it 
was  buiU  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  and  eontaini  iodm  in- 
teresting poriraiii.  There  are  sonw  tmltent  lioaNa  to  the 
town  ol'  Sherborne,  especially  a  largo  one  built  round  a 
KjUarR  court,  »nd  called  the  New  Inn.  The  town-hall  and 
miirkft  hour,!-  are  near  the  church.  There  are  inecting- 
bouties  for  Independents,  We«leyans,  and  Quaker*. 

The  parish  comprehends  an  area  of  4900  acres,  and  had 
in  18.1).  762  houses,  inhabited  by  985  families ;  the  nopula* 
tion  was  4075.  about  one-flJIh  agricultural.  Varioua 
bmnehea  of  the  taXk  manuJhctinVi  eneeially  the  maitiog  of 
itlk  twlit  and  hntuma,  are  oairied  on.  There  are  two 
weekly  markets,  on  Thursday  and  Saturday,  the  latter  the 
roost  important,  and  three  yearly  fairs.  It  is  one  of  the 
polling-slations  (or  the  comity. 

Tlio  benefice  is  a  vicarnm;  in  the  pccuHar  jurisdiction  of 
the  lii  aii  of  Saruiii.  i  i  it  clear  yearly  valuo  of  258/.,  with  a 
glebe-house,  a  building  uf  oonsiderabb  aivttquity. 

There  were  in  the  parish,  in  1833,  the  grammar-school, 
with  102  boya  (33  on  the  foundation);  the  })1ue-Coat 
aobool.  with  a  tmall  endowment,  with  32  boys  and  2  girls ; 
•  third  endowed  school  with  S3  firla*  a  national  school 
with  1 37  boys ;  and  ten  other  day-eehoola,  with  60  boys  and 

Ifi*)  jzirU  ;  iin  cvi'iiillg  Lanca-itorian  si-hool,  stipporled  by 
bul)scriiiliou,  Willi  jO  lioys  and  '.tit  girli ;  and  iwo  Sunday- 
SchtmU,  hti\s  ah'l  171  >;irls. 

SHEKBURNEi  SIR  EDWARD,  descended  from  an 
antient  family  residing  at  Stainhurst  in  I,anc.i>hiro,  was  bom 
in  London, on  the  18th  of  .Septf-mhor,  1 6 1  s.  Woud  mentions 
hiaemndfotheir  as  a  member  uf  Corpus  Clu  CoIIckc  at  Ox- 
IbrC  In  Iria  ywinRor  dan  he  bad  the  advantage  of  the  instruc- 
tions of  thn  eetemtodThoiDM  PanMby.  who  then  taught  a 
aobool  in  Goldsmith's  Rents;  bat  in  1636,  Farnaby  remored 
from  London,  and  transferred  his  pupil  to  the  care  of  Charles 
Aleyn,  wIkj  h;)il  been  one  of  his  ushers,  and  who  is  kiiuwn  as 
the  auiliur  of  some  »ery  inferior  histuririil  poetrv.  In  i640 
Slierhurne  sot  out  on  the  grand  contincni.il  i mr,  fmia  which 
ho  was  suddenly  recalled  to  solace  the  fe-v  rem.'.imng  days  of 
bis  fiither,  who  died  in  1641.  1c.i\hik  hi-,  m  u  m  po^KCs&ion  of 
the  post  which  ho  had  enjoyed  of  iho  clerkship  of  his  ma- 
jesty's ordnance.  The  rel>ellion  however  prevcntc<l  his  retain- 
ing this  situation  for  any  length  of  time.  Being  in<leed  a 
Roman  catholieand  Urm  royalist,  he  was  ejected  hy  a  war- 
rant of  the  House  of  Lords  in  1642,*  and  harassed  by  a  long 
and  expensive  conQhemcnt  in  the  cusU)dy  of  the  nshcrof  the 
black  rod.  Afler  his  release  he  entered  actively  mto  the  ser- 
vice of  the  king,  who  created  him  corotuissnr\  -general  of  the 
royal  artiUt-ry.  \'anoU8  fortunes  now  aw, liieil  hiin.  He  wit- 
nessed th«:  memorable  battle  of  Edge-hitl ;  be  attended  the 
king  at  Oxford,  where  he  took  lus  master's  degree  on  Dec. 
20tb,  1642,  and  pursued  his  studies  for  some  time ;  he  went 
loLon^n  in  1S46,  where  he  was  plundered  of  all  his  pro- 
)mrty,  and  finally  oomiieUed  to  hide  himself  (or  safety  in  the 
chambers  of  a  relation  in  the  Middle  Temple.  About  1651 
fi)rtii;ie  onrc  mure  smiled  upon  him,  and  he  was  appointed 
by  Sir  Gcurgc  S«ivile,  who  had  then  recently  leturned  from 
abroad,  superintcndaiii  of  lll^  aflairs.  and  shortly  .ifierwards 
was  mudo  travelling  tutor  to  Sir  John  Coventry,  with  whom 
he  visited  different  parts  of  the  Continent  between  the  years 
1624  and  166<J.  On  the  Restoration  he  obtained  with  con- 
aidarable  trouble  his  old  situation  in  the  Ordnance,  which 
was  agsin  •aoifiosd  at  the  Revolution  of  IMB,  through  his 
tmflinohiog  adhonnee  to  principle  in  refhsing  to  take  the 
necessary  oaths.  His  unTarjing  good  conduct  howcvi  r 
had  previously  proeuredbim  the  honour  of  knighthood  from 
bis  majesty,  on  Jan.  6ih.  ItiSJ.  There  h  ev  ery  rea.Miu  how- 
ever to  believe  that  !ns  latter  days  woro  ttii'iitlt  re  l  by  (ho 
evils  of  poverty,  caused  priiu  ipally  by  his  inatnlii)  to  chanf;e 
his  ii{tiiiiuns  with  the  times,  as  we  find  him  in  1696  ])re- 
scnting  a  suppUcatory  memorial  to  the  earl  of  Romney,  then 
master-general  of  the  ordnance^  and  another  to  the  liing. 
Whether  either  of  these  applications  was  atlendod  widi 


i  is  not  known.  He  continued  his  raiiivment  till  his 
death,  which  took  place  at  London,  on  Nov.  4th.  1 70  i. 

Sherburne  was  the  author  of  poetical  translations  of  tt^  o 
piecci  from  Senuca,  the '  Medea,'  and  the  'Troades.'  puhlished 
respectively  in  1C4S  aiul  H.rj.  Thi  se  works  pru<  i;r.  d  him 
ooasiderable  reputation  in  his  time ;  but  his  fante  at  present 
prindpally  rests  on  the  tiansUttion  of  *  Maniliuis,*  published 
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at  London  in  1675,  in  a  handsome  folio  volume,  and  rn- 
riched  by  a  tlloablo  appendix  containing  lives  of  sctrnttfic 
men.  ThitappoBdixiipiutienlarly  >^luable  to  the  »cirntt> 
fie  historian  as  eontnlnii^  mndi  infinoaiion  nganUag  Shot- 
burners  eontmnpoiaties  not  to  be  met  with  olsewhei*. 

SHER1D.AN.  DR  THOMAS,  tranahted  the  >  8atir««  of 
Persius'into  pr  .s^",  and  also  lb©  *  Philoctetes'  of  Sofibocles 
into  verse;  but  iieiilier  of  these  truislatioU!-  is  WL^rthy  of 
heuii;  rescued  from  the  uekjitici  iii'o  \\hi(  h  they  have  fall»c 
His  talents  wme  more  of  asocial  iiuinre, — punniiii;,  r)ii.^>- 
lilirif^.  and  Uddling,  according  to  Lord  Cork,  with  mx  luoes- 
cossaiit  tlow  of  animal  spiuts. 

Dr.  Sbendan  was  born  in  the  year  1684  (Cibbcr's  *  Lites 
of  the  Poets'X  in  the  oounty  of  C4tran.  His  parents  wet* 
poor;  but  he  was  placed  by  a  friond  at  Thoity  ColJege, 
Dublin,  where  be  made  considerable  progrea  in  dassica] 
literature.  He  afterwards  took  urdi  r*.  end  then  set  op  a 
school  in  Dublin.  Sw  ift,  who  was  his  friend,  procured  him. 
in  1"'.':;,  a  living'  in  the  south  of  Ireland  of  about 
a-year ;  but  his  rcckle^ness  or  impudence,  one  ki>ows  not 
which,  spoiled  all  his  expectations;  for  he  preached  a  ter> 
roon  on  the  1st  of  August  (the  annivennrv  of  King  George's 
birth-day),  on  the  text  *  Sufflfliettt  fbr  tna  day  is  the  enl 
thereol^  On  this  behy  Ituowa  bawMatndt  off  tlm  list  ef 
chaplains  to  the  lord-lienttennnt,  and  Kwbidden  the  cnitfc. 

Our  punnint;  flddlini,*  parson  however  bore  this  with  a 
lisht  heart,  and  s^xin  after  changed  bis  living  for  one  m 
Dunboyne;  hut  owin-j  to  the  cheatin:^  of  the  farmers  an^l 
other  cavises,  the  incomi!  was  lowered  to  SO/,  a-year.  ,Kt 
tins  did  not  suit  liim,  he  speedily  ^ave  it  up  for  ihc  fre* 
school  of  Cavan.  where  be  had  a  salary  of  80/.  a-year  besides 
his  scholars.  Ho  was  through  life  indolent,  carelesK.  slo- 
venly, and  indigent.  His  animal  apirita  aaawad  toaapph 
every  other  defleioney,  and  In  hnw  pmsajftd  luin  e^aaim 
amidst  all  his  poverty  and  distress ;  bat  his  habits  as  well  at 
'  his  temperament  were  careless  and  ill-regulated,  and  pre- 
vented any  strict  attention  tohisduties.  His  indolence  or  im 
prudence  made  him  sell  lii'^  situation  for  400/,,  allegine  si^an 
excusv  the  '  m  ust  aii<l  unwli,ile,<i>nie  air  of  l'a\  m  .'  'v;i  »r 
And  him  aAerwards  making  no  altempt  io  estaMi.^h  lii:n,«'f 
elsewhere.  This  400/.  was  soon  spent,  -ind  the  *  ill  >^'  r.i?^ 
good-natured,  improvident  man.'  as  Lord  Cork  calls  bia, 
fell  into  sickness  and  diitresa.  which  was  tonnioaled  by  a 
speedy  death  in  1738. 

Lord  Cork,  speaking  of  bim,  su)-s  '  Not  a  day  pasted 
without  a  rebus,  an  nna^iam,  or  a  miulrigal*  Bis  pen  aod 
fiddlestick  wero  in  cuntjiiual  tiiiiiioit.' 

(Biograjt/itd  Dnm:  itica;  Life  rf  Swift,  by  Shen  lin  fh» 
son):  nnd  Xwifl'<:  it',rh;  Cibbcr's  Litrt  q/  ihe  PaeU  i 
Chalmers'  livg.  DirtA 

8HKUIDAN,  THOMAS,  M.A^  the  author  of  tlv 
'  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language,'  was  the  son  of  Ihs 
above^  and  bom  at  QuUca,  tin  tesidenee  of  Swift,  m  17}l. 
Swift  was  his  godntber,  and  treated  him  wtdi  unflbrE 
kindness.  His  education  was  commenced  by  bis  fathr^. 
who  subsequently  sent  him  to  Westminster  School,  wfar*; 
he  was  a  kind's  scholar.  He  afterwards  entered  Tnm'r 
College.  Dublm,  where  he  took  his  drgrec  of  master  of  ani. 
When  his  father  died  he  was  without  a  profession,  and  di-t- 
tituteuf  all  expectations ;  but  having  conceived  that  cxalu-i 
and  extravagant  idea  of  oratory  which  haunted  htm  through 
life,  bo  determined  on  ita  restoration.  To  tbis  end  be  de- 
voted himself  to  the  stage  as  the  first  qualifiraimn  tat  vn- 
defitrndiug  the  art  of  oratory.  He  appeared  as  Rirhjri 
Ifl.  in  January,  1743,  and  'met  with  the  greatest  enciu- 
r.if;emen1.* 

In  1  7  !4,  ho  ac<-epted  an  engagement  at  (.Jovcnt  GarUt* 
Theatre;  an'l  m  I74j  lie  |l.i\eii  ^^:^h  t'.amck  at  Dn.;-, 
Lane,  w  here  s«me  of  hiii  fiioiidai,  more  kind  than  judtciock 
cndcavoun m1  to  set  him  up  as  a  rival  of  Gprick.  Tbo  r»jf 
sequence  was  a  quarrd  between  the  two,  which  lasted  Ar 
life.  Sheridan  tben  returned  to  Dublin,  and  bceamo  aaasa- 
gsr  of  the  theatre  there,  and  he  eifectad  nvaiy  pmiseword  • 
reform  in  the  *  goings  on*  behind  the  scenes.  Tb«>  \^ki^ 
college  students  and  others  had  long  bovii  in  the  habit  Jf 
altonding  rehearsals,  frequtntiu^  the  green-room,  and  rar* 
rying  on  gallantiies  uiiti  the  actresses,  much  to  the  aijL>«- 
anee  of  all,  nnd  »>  the  impediment  of  bii»iiif>».  Afti/ i 
strong'  stru^f^li'  Sheiid.in  reformed  this  abu.so.  For 
vears  he  continui>d  his  management  with  success,  till  in  17.4 
be  was  driven  from  from  it  hy  one  of  the  ]>opu]ar  t|MMl> 
SO  common  in  tttoie  days.  In  this  year,  when  *  tlitt  nMoa: 
of  pofitioal  party  araao  to  the  greatest  height  tlint  tal 
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•haott  tfer  liMn1cne«ii  to  do  fn  1>ab1in,  Mr.  flbaridm  vnfltr' 

tuiiatcly  rcviTod  Miller's 'Maliomet.'  In  lliis  jilay  were  many 
passage*  respecting  liberty,  bi  ibvry,  and  corruption,  nbich 
pleased  the  anli-courtim  as  evprL'ssive  of  tln  ir  opinions  in 
regard  to  certain  persons  at  ihnt  time  iti  power,  and  there- 
fore they  insiiited  on  those  iku^suiios  being  repeated,  which 
the  Mtor  oomplied  with.  The  atisurditv  however  of  such 
repetitbiu,  merely  as  dastnj^iiK  the  raeot  of  the  tragedy. 
htmag  (wnimd  to  tha  muufgUt  iSbm  ma»  ipaecbes,  «hen 
tgiin  flallod  fbr  by  the  mirfi«ne»  on  the  lOoceeding  night, 
were  refused  by  the  actor ;  and  he  being  obliged  to  hint  the 
cau»e  of  his  refusal,  the  manager  became  the  object  of  their 
r.-ii  iiHiii'iii.  On  Ins  n»t  iip|if:»ring  to  mollify  their  rage  by 
suuie  kind  of  apology,  tbey  cut  the  scenery  to  pieces  with 
their  swords,  tore  up  t!ie  lioticbes  and  boxe»,  and,  in  a  word, 
totally  do»pailed  the  theatre;  concludiDg  with  a  resolution 
nerer  more  to  permit  Mr.  Bheridia  to appeir <Mi  that  etege.' 
(Cbalmen'e  Biog.  Dict.\ 

He  efterwatdi  Wti^)  tetumed  to  Dublin  and  hi>  ma- 
aifement— the  agitatig«i  having  enbeided;  but  thoueb  be 
WIS  received  with  great  fliveittr  l>f  the  Audience,  yet  Barry 
and  Woodwnrd  h.i\ing  rrertod  unotSur  thcalrc,  and  de- 
coyed some  of  hi*  prinripul  [verfnriniTS,  as  «ull  as  a  London 
c<jmpany,  this  wiib  olber  raiisrs  (]i:;lc  ruined  hiai,Mldhe 
Was  obliged  to  give  up  ail  concern  in  tiie  theatre- 
It  was  then  that  he  again  relied  on  his  indestructible 
Aith  in  oratory,  and  the  immense  advantages  to  accrue 
ftom  it.  He  published  a  plan,  in  which  ho  proposed  to  bis 
eouatnrmcn  tne  eetaUiahment  of  an  aeadeoij  for  tbo  ac- 
eomplnlitiient  of '  vouth  In  every  qnalilleation  neeeatary  for 
a  g^ntU-man.'  In  the  formation  of  this  design,  he  considered 
thi<  art  uf  oratory  to  be  one  of  the  essentials  ;  and  to  gire  a 
stron;^cr  idea  of  the  utility  of  that  art,  he  opened  his  plan  to 
ihf  public  in  three  orations,  which  were  aUo  to  be  the 
pruofs  uf  liii  fitnis,  fur  thu  olRre  of  suw'rmlfiidant  of  the 
ar.uk-tny,  for  wlacb  ]>  oht  he  offered  himself.  The  proposal  was 
ui  some  degree  earned  into  execution ;  but  for  some  reason 
Sberidaa  was  excluded  firom  an;  share  is  conducting  it 

Sheiitf  an  however  was  net  a  Dan  to  be  daunted*  eepeei- 
elly  on  the  question  of  oratoqr,  m  eccordingly  we  find  him 
in  I7S9  lecturing  in  Bnglarid  on  that  siAjoet.  He  bed 
rublisbctl  an  svn.  vohniic  enlitled  'British  EJucalion:  the 
source  (if  the  di<ordi;rs  m  Orcat  Britain.  Bcinjj  an  c^s.iy 
towards  proving  ibat  the  imin  irjlity,  ignorance,  and  f.ihc 
taste  which  so  generally  prevail,  are  the  natural  and  iietea- 
sary  consequences  of  the  present  defective  system  of  educa- 
tion ;  with  an  attempt  to  show  that  a  revival  of  tbo  art  of 
speaking  and  the  study  of  our  own  language^  mi|[ht  contri- 
bate  in  a  great  measure  to  tha  CUre  of  toiMa  avUs.*  The 
title  is  highly  arousing;  but  It  seems  to  htv«  hnpoeed  on 
the  public,  for  the  Icctiircs  which  he  composed  in  confirma- 
tian  of  It,  and  dclivoRtl  ui  London,  Oxford,  and  Cambridge, 
DKt  with  immense  success:  at  tlif  last  jilaco  indeed  he  was 
hofwured  u  iih  the  degree  of  Ma»u  r  of  Art*.  In  1760  he 
a^'ain  appeared  at  Drury  Lane,  but  <b  :ii;reenients  with 
Garrick  soon  put  a  stop  to  his  engagement. 

On  the  accession  of  George  111.  a  pension  was  granted 
him,  which  so  enraged  Doctor  Johnson,  that  he  exclaimed, 
*  What,  give  him  a  pension !— then  I  must  give  up  mine.' 
This  was  of  course  repeated  to  Sbendan.  and  be  never  for- 
gave it.  Through  the  varbna  volumes  of*  Boswall*  then 
ucciir  many  noti.  es  of  Slieilitiui.  1>iit  ilie  Doctor's  contempt 
IS  nowhere  disguised.  Slicridjn  contmuf>d  to  lecture,  and 
w;i_-,  •  liimsflf  tlie  ^;reat  sublime  he  drew."  In  Scotland  be 
Wis  honoure«l  with  so  mucli  alttiilun  that  a  sot  lety  was 
formed,  called  'The  Society  for  Promoting  the  Reading  and 
Speaking  of  the  Eulisb  Languute  in  Scotland.'  Amoug 
the  diiaetor*  wen  Oa  namas  of  Dfs.  nair,  Feigawww  and 
Kobertsoo.  * 

But  by  all  hie  diacusaion  and  leetnring,  hia  omverMl 
(  anacca  for  the  ills  of  moral  England  came  to  be  examined, 
and  when  in  1769  he  proposed  his  '  plan  of  education  for 
the  N'luat,'  nobility  and  g'  ntry  of  Great  Britain,'  be  found 
the  public  enthusiasm  already  cooled.  This  plan  was 
■ddreseod  to  the  king,  in  which  with  an  amusing  but  lofty 
condescension  he  made  a  tender  of  his  services,  and  oflVrod 
to  *  dedicate  the  remainder  of  bis  days  to  its  execution,' 
abeervia^  that '  if  the  design  be  not  execiUod  by  myself,  it 
neror  wiu  he  by  any  other  band.*  But  in  apite  of  all  this 
horoic  dedioation  uf  services,  he  OMitad  DO  DOtiee.  Bttt 
tins  did  not  damp  liis  ardour  in  the  least  He  enflea- 
v-n,red  to  s^pi  ri  his  plan  by  writing,  by  leclurin,',  •  r  !  Sy 
tremendous  Micasms  sgaiost  the  taslo  of  the  limits  wliich 


oooM  ao  negleet  hhn ;  and  the  whole  force  is  wound  up  by 

his  resolution,  on  the  declaration  of  the  American  link-- 
pendence,  of 'benefiting  the  iiewworld  wiih  the  a<hanlages 
ungratefully  neglected  b>  h.s  own  eoun'.i  v." 

In  I76y,  177(1.  and  1770  bo  fterfurmed  at  the  Uaymarket 
and  Coveni  Ganlen.  his  hi>t  appearance  as  an  actor.  On 
the  retirement  of  Garrick  the  purchasers  of  the  there  in 
Drury  Lan^  which  his  son  was  one,  egreed  to  meke  him 
the  manager;  bnt  ha  held  thajwMt oafy  thfee  years,  when 
ho  relinquished  it  es  not  tenasle  except  on  i|,'nomiiitoua 
terms.  He  then  pnxluced  his  •  Pronouncing  Dictionary  of 
the  English  l.anu'u;i)^t','  wfhich  was  ridiculed  by  Doctor 
Jobnson.  w  ho  ihouj;iit  an  Irishman  very  uiilU  to  ti  i-  I.  tiie 
Eiigli>b  iht-ir  own  language.  Bui  this  wtt»  jealousy.  His 
'  l.ife  of  Swift*  followed — a  heavy  and  indiscriminaiing  per- 
formance. Ho  died  in  the  sixiv-sevcnth  year  of  his  ace, 
August  14,  1788. 

His  other  works  arc  tbo  '  Course  of  Oratorical  Iieetniva* 
and  the  farce  of '  Captain  CBlnnder.* 

ihifitjanfiMi  to  the  DtcUtmary  ;  Boswell's  Johnson  , 
Biner.  Dtrint.  ,*  Cbslmevs's  Biogr.  Diet. ;  Moore's  Li/e  of 
B.  B.  Sheridan.  ^ 

SHKRIDAK.  FR-XNCES.  wife  lo  the  above,  was  bom 
in  Ireland  1724,  but  of  English  parenla-c,  bein^'  (lie  grand- 
daughter of  Sir  Oliver  Chamberlayne.  (lei-  first  acquaint- 
ance with  Sheridan  was  curious  enough.  At  one  of  hia 
most  embarrassing  periods,  when  there  had  arisen  a  violent 
party  dispute  relative  to  the  theatre  in  which  he  had  newly 
embtfkea  all  hia  money  uiu!  cspeetations*  aha  puUiahed  a 
well^wrltten  and  forcible  pamphlet  in  hia  fovonr,  which 
disinterested  kindness  so  excited  his  attention  that  he  lost 
no  time  in  being  introduced  to  lur — they  were  mutually 
pleased  with  eacb  other,  ar.i!  the  orator  soon  proposed  mar- 
riage, and  w  as  accepted.  She  is  uniformly  described  as  a 
roost  accuinplished  and  amiable  woman,  of  wboni  Doctor 
Johnson  was  very  fond  (Boswell's  Johnson,  li.K  uud  whose 
novel  of  Sidney  Biddulpb'  he  greatly  admired,  addressing 
iter  the  very  flattering  remark,  that  he  doubted  whether 
*  upon  moral  principles  she  was  at  liberty  to  put  any  one  to 
ao  much  nain  as  her  story  had  put  him.'  Her  '  Nourjahad ' 
has  delignted  all  readers  of  romance,  and  will  continue  to 
do  so;  M  i:  h  y  bablyon  other  accounts  than  '  the  excel- 
lent niorai  and  inculcation  of  a  future  slate  of  retribution' 
wliicli  so  deliu'liti'd  James  Boswell.  She  also  wrote  two 
ciiiuedies,  'The  Discovery'  and  'The  Dupe,'  but  they  are 
feeble  and  prosy,  and  are  now  become  rarities. 

She  died  at  Blois,  after  a  lingering  illness,  September* 
1766.  This  dale  ts  on  the  authority  of  a  letter  of  herhui^ 
band's  deploring  that  event*  whieh  ia  dated  October,  I7M; 
the '  Biographia  Dramatica*  and  Chalmers's  *  Biographical 
Dictionary '  (which  copies  the  former  almost  verbatim) 
place  her  death  as  late  as  1767.  Dr.  Parr  thus  speaks  of 
her  in  a  letter:  'She  was  quite  celcatiri;hothharvirtnoiaiid 
her  gcniuni  wtru  highly  esteemed.' 

(Moore's  Li/e  qf  SAerMait;  BngnfMa  DrmuUeai 

Boswell's  Johntiin.) 

SHERIDAN,  RICHARD  BRINSLEY  BUTLER  (for 
thus  wus  he  christened  aAer  Brinsley  Butler,  earl  of  Lanoa* 
borough,  though  he  usually  dropped  the  Butler),  was  tha 
son  of  Thomas  and  Francaa  Sberidaii.  Ha  was  born  in 
Donet  Street,  1>ublui  (not  at  QuUca  as  the  *  Biographical 
Dictionai  ie-, '  dei  larc),  in  September,  He  was  edu- 

cated at  Dublin,  ulid  subsequently  at  Harrow,  hut  al  boUl 
places  was  pronounced  to  be  '  an  impenetrable  dunce,'  with 
w  hom  neither  severity  nor  indulgence  could  avail.  On 
leaving  Harrow  iiKleed  his  ignorance  was  so  great  that  he 
could  not  spell,  and  he  w  rote  think  for  thitut.  At  the  age 
of  eighteen  however  he  joined  his  friend  Halbad  in  a  tiasa< 
lation  of  the  *  £p!btles  of  Aristsnetus.* 

Sheridan^a  liib  was  throughout  a  dramatie  one ;  not  in 
the  high  or  poetical  sense,  but  in  that  of  intriguing  comedy 
and  practical  joking,  and  he  certainly  displayed  throughout 
as  jierfect  a  contempt  for  principle  or  sincerity  ns  any  comedy 
lu  r.)  we  could  desire.  His  first  important  step  in  this  life, 
luarnaL^e,  w.is  of  lliis  nature,  and  partakes  of  thai  intrigu- 
iii<;  spirit,  llii  own  brother  and  bis  fnend  Halbed  were 
I<otii  in  love  w  ith  Miss  Linley,  an  accomplished  singer,  then 
only  sixteen  j  th«r  confided  their  passion  to  him,  but  hieeat- 
witted  tbem  bou.  and  eloped  wiih  tha  lady  to  France^ 
whem'they  weia  aacietly  aaarried.  He  then  fou|^t  a  duel 
with  a 'married  blackguard  who  had  worried  and  defomed 
her ;'  and  then  brought  her  back  to  England,  whore  having 
extorted  her  father's  permission,  be  repeatod  the  nuptial 
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ceremony  by  licence  in  1773.  Tlicy  tell  an  anecdote  of  his 

driving  bcr  from  the  oratorios,  disguised  as  a  hackney  coach- 
man, during  the  interval  of  (he  two  wedding,  wlicri  she  was 
residing  vilb  her  angry  fricudii  and  still  pursuing  her  pro- 
fession. Sheridan  would  not  consent  to  his  wife's  employing 
her  UlenU  for  their  subsistence :  it  offended  his  pride,  and 
Ihw  pride  Dr.  Johnson  applauded,  but  very  erroneously  in 
our  opinion.  Yet  Slieridau  did  not  rcfuie  lo  sufaMit,  dimog 
the  early  part  of  their  marriage,  upon  th«  three  tbonnno 
poiiti'ls  '  which  a  good-natmctl  oM  t;cnllcman  hod  settled 
upon  Miss  Linley  in  default  of  Li  ihk  ;ible  to  marry  her.' 

Necessity  howi  vcr  soini  ilmve  liiin  In  liU-ratuie,  aii'l  in 
January,  1775,  he  pj,i<Uu  i  il  liii  fir^t  c^mclj  ot' '  Th«3  Rivals.' 
On  the  first  night  it  \vas  iI  iidhl  J  ;  but  this  was  chiefly  the 
fault  of  Olio  of  the  actors  ami  of  those  inexperiences  which 
usually  attend  '  first  nights,'  and  it  soon  met  with  the  suc«f;ss 
which  it  to  well  deserved.  In  this  comeily  there  is  nothing 
new,  and  litUe  that  it  tiiw>  but  cvervthing  tells  admirably. 
The  incidents  arc  various  and  hustling.  The  chaneters 
welt  opposed ;  though  all,  except  the  tetchy  waywtrd  Ffclk- 
laml.  art?  copies  of  »'ell-kiU)U  ii  ori^jmals.  Mrs.  M;iliiiiri>p  is 
iKil  only  a  farcical  exagiferal luii  (if  Mi.-.  Slipslu]>(wliusti  very 
jukci  are  cisily  perpolralfd  vvl  ini  oiice  an  author  [ilmii,'ci 
into  such  a  %'cia  of  impossible  fun);  hut  that  iiiisprouun- 
ciation  which  was  natural  in  a  huu^^t  koi  piT  trying  tu  he 

Etdtntic,  i»  insupportable  in  the  aunt  of  Lydia  Languish, 
ut  Sheridan  trotted  very  little  to  nature.  Acret  is  quite 
uuvchaearieature:  and  Lydia  Languish  is  so  clumsily 
overdone  at  almoet  to  Ml  poinlleaa.  Fag  is  a  wit  of  the 
first  onlcr,  dre»ed  at  a  fbotman.  Sir  Anthony  Abtolute^ 
thuu^h  old,  is  nevertheless  admirable,  and  cleverly  sustained. 
To  a  severe  rriticism  tins  enniwly  cxhibiis  nuuiy  faults,  VL^t 
the  same  seventy  must  admit  its  abundant  merits  of  "it. 
animal  spirits,  situation,  story,  and  selection  of  tliaracier. 

The  gaiety  of  success,  and,  as  some  say,  gmtitmlc  lo  .Mr. 
Clinch,  who  played  Sir  Lucius O'Trigger,  bu;  mm  c  probably 
the  same  pressing  necessity,  '  who  has  no  law,'  produced 
the  farce  of '  St.  Patrick's  Day.  or  the  Scheming  Lieutenant,' 
in  the  oourae  of  the  ensninic  apriOB-  Thia  farce  tunu  upon 
the  old  triek  of  the  lowr  deeeiTinK  the  «reduloiit  father,  a 
triek  lo  often  used  by  Molidre.  and  imitated  by  everjr  fiiroe- 
writcr  since  that  immortal  wit.  The  best  thin^  in  it  is  the 
character  L-f  Dr.  R  sy,  the  sentimental  pliysiciaii,  wh  >  m  >- 
ralisea  in  inc  most  imperturbable  style  :  his  laiiu  jitauau  f  jr 
his  departed  wife  is  irrcs;^tiMe: — "Well,  shes  gone,  never 
to  return  ;  and  has  left  no  pledge  of  our  luxes  behind.  No 
babe  to  han<;  like  a  label  round  papa's  neck.  \Vell,  well, 
90 all  are  mortal;  sooner  or  later — Qowers  fade— fle>h  is 
crati.*  The  summer  of  that  year  was  devottd  to  'Tlie 
Duenna,' which  Uaslitt  calls*  a  perfect  work  of  art.  The 
aongtare  the  beat  that  ever  were  wiitten,  except  those  in 
the  '  Beggar't  Open.'  They  hare  a  jeyout  spirit  of  intoxi- 
cation in  them,  and  stmins  of  the  moit  meltinf^  tendemeta.* 
But  Wi' r.msi  i.V.-t'rs  e  tliat  iieitber  ir.ri'leiLl.s  ii.jr  characters 
are  new.  'l"lu>  iliaS;ii;ue  hu\ve\(M'  IS  uilly.  ti'ise,  ami  puli^bed. 
'  flis  tabl''  '•:m,'s,'  i.Uscrves  I.<'i2h  limit.  •  are  ah.v..y^  liihiii- 
rable.  When  he  was  druiking  vvuie,  iie  >*a»  thoruugiily  in 
earnest." 

lie  W.1S  now  in  the  full  flush  of  popularity  and  prosperity, 
and  became  one  of  the  proprietois  of  Drury  Lane  The.-»tre ; 
hut  how.  nobody  can  tell ;  for  where  he  got  the  money,  b«a 
ever  remained  an  impenetrable  tecret  In  the  year  1 777  be 

tUgbtlv  altered  Vanburgh's '  Relapse,'  and  produced  it  imdi'r 
the  title  of  •  The  Trip  lo  ScarboruuKh  but  his  alterations 
are  really  so  cxtrenirly  triM.il,  (Mii^stin^;  ?  rely  ut  one  or 
two  oxpur;;ation<t,  tliat  w  i-  wouilei  at  the  ;u:iuiaiue  of  pub- 
lishers who  inclu  lu  i*  among  his  works,  while  at  the  same 
time  they  exclude  *  The  Stranger,'  which  is  usually  attri- 
buted to  Mr.  Thompson  ;  yet  Sheridan  himself  declared  lo 
Mr.  Rogers,  on  two  different  orcasintT's,  that  he  wrote  every 
word  of  it.    (Moore's  IJ/e  of  is/n-ndm.  ii.,  p. 

In  1777  alto  he  produced  '  The  School  for  Scandal.'  of 
which  Leigh  Hunt  remarlci» '  with  the  exception  of  too  great 
a  length  of  dialogue  without  action  in  its  earlier  scenes,  it  is 
a  very  concentration  and  crystallization  of  all  that  is  spark- 
ling, clear,  and  compact,  in  the-  materials  of  prose  comedy.' 
The  characters,  though  imt  new .  are  eeneraliy  well  drawn, 
and  inimitably  selected.  f>elcctioii  is  one  of  the  first  arts  t  f 
a  dramatist.  Having  to  slUistrale  a  moral  or  develope  a 
prot)l..  tn,  his  great  care  should  be  that  the  characters  which 
he  M'lects  do  really  of  thenv  elves  fjo  towards  the  building 
up  and  elucidation  of  the  \vh  jle.  Thus  Sir  Peter  and  Sir 
Oliver,  Charlea  and  Juteph,  Mia.  Candour  «ul  LoAf  Sncer^ 


I  well,  with  Sir  Benjnmin,  Snake,  Crabtre«,  have  each  a 
I  di-itinct  part  in  tlic  dranu.  Of  these  we  prefer  Mrs. Candour, 
,  wl  I  1  I  xquisitely  drawn,  and  who  serves  lo  turn  ih».'  W 
lance  in  favour  of  ShenUan's  kcaodal -scene,  m  cemputMA 
with  the  scene  in  Wycherley's  *  Plain  Dealer '  (Act  ii.,  sc.  1  f, 
from  which  it  is  imitated.  Charles  Surface  ia  a  very  dis- 
agreeable and  boasting  character,  and  deststuia  ui  liie 
banoutable  or  gantlemnnly  fooling  to  vhkh  he 
He  it  not  only  an  un  p  ri  n  r  i  pled  spendthrift,  hot  1m  t 
to  carry  it  off  with  a  high  hanu,  and  with  maxinu  which 
may  be  well  enough  over  the  bottle,  but  ate  foolish  sophisms 
when  apy>lic<l  in  life:  thus  when  bo  has  munc).  be  prtfi  -s 
sending  it  to  Mr.  .Stanley,  who  has  applied  lu  hitu  for  (  iiax.iy. 
than  ti«  his  lawful  creditors;  and  s«a;:^;ers  off  with  '.Justjc« 
IS  an  Old  lame  hobbling  beldame,  and  I  can't  get  her  lo 
keep  pace  with  generosity  for  tlw  soul  of  me.'  Hit  treat* 
mcnt  of  LadyTcaxlo  in  the  screen-scene  is  still  taece  oiktt* 
sive.  Charles  has  a  cant  about  him  as  well  as  Jottok;  %nt 
he  is  alwayt  a  fawmriie  vith  the  aadienee,  beeanee  be  er 
pretendi  to  bob  a  dathin^  fSellow  of  the  very  best  tntemloM, 
and  lu.lv  addicted  to  chealin^'  his  tradesmen  uut  <.-f  a  l  ii'g 
panliiiiab'.c  bocialUy.  .A  r.ike  is  always  sure  of  the  sy  Diputli.i » 
of  the  pit  and  boxes;  aii'l  the  very  taUor  wbi>  perhi;»  .i, 
leal  lif>-  •  suffers*  most  from  such  characters,  appiauik 
loudest.  To  him  C'hruics  Surface  has  a  dashing  oapliraiin;> 
immuniiv  from  tkic  laws  of  common  honesty.  '  Tlw  ScLort 
for  Scandal '  however  remains  the  finest  model  of  the  wii- 
conedy  in  the  language:  it  liat  not  the  bearUnoH,  the  lath 
and  blood  vitality  of  the  *  Beaux  Stratagem,'  nor  the  mat* 
elaborate  wit  of  Congreve;  ilt  language  is  more  poli»b«rd 
and  exquisite  than  Farf|uhar**.  oniTmore  easy  and  Ic**  ot>. 
\;ou>ly  daborate  than  Cungieve's;  but  all  Oue-  dnindk 
into  itisi^^niflcance  beside  the  poetic  com<pdy  rf  Sliak^pcrc. 

In  I  r;9  he  wrote  the  '  Critic,'  one  of  the  wituest  Uim  id 
tiie  language.  '  In  some  of  its  most  attiutred  p«Mai^ 
little  better  than  an  exquisite  cento  of  the  wit  of  the  sattn«is 
before  him.  Sheridan  must  have  felt  himself  empfaatie^i 
at  home  in  a  production  of  this  kind;  for  there  viae  enn 
call  in  it  noon  the  powera  he  abounited  in->wit.  baatar.  aai 
style;  ana  none  upon  hit  good  nature.'  <'Let8:h  Hnat. 
CWltM/  Sketch  preflxfd  lo  SAendan'i  IForkt.)  But  iiwicvd 
it  has  need  of  all  its  biilliant  writing  to  support  the  lengt.^ 
of  tlie  d  aloguo  without  action;  and  when  it  comes  lo  tht 
rehearsal  ol  the  tragedy,  it  Mioii  becomes  lireseme.  Gtrvi 
acting  howevLf  will  always  keep  it  on  the  stage. 

Sheridan's  political  career  was  illumiiialed  by  a  fewhr^hc 
flashes  uf  eloquence  and  perpetual  wit,  but  be  had  neiihtr 
the  depth  nor  the  perseverance  of  a  slatetaan ;  and  onaw 
quenlh.  though  he  sometimes  helped  bis  parly  with  a fr»' 
misiiig  effort,  '  gradually  degenerated  into  a  useless  thovib 
amusing  speaker,  fiiniiliarly  joked  at  by  the  public,  admirrii 
but  disestcemed  by  his  friends.'  Helradmade  the  ac<^ua;r- 
taiiceof  Charles  James  Fox,  thruugh  whose  good  offices  b« 
got  elected  for  ilio  borough  of  Stafford  in  1 7S0.  H  IS  c'DiinrT'- 
tionwiih  Fox,  more  than  any  decided  opinions  of  his  «w  t 
■  Iwl  him  to  support  the  \Vliig  party,  to  which  he  conitiiu<'< 
faithful  to  thclast.  Lnder  the  Rockingham  adraini«trmuaak« 
became  uiider->errotar}'  of  i>taie.  but  resigned  on  thedetli 
of  ihc  marquis.  IIih  celebrated  apeechoa  ihr  nccaeawi  li 
Warren  Hastinirs's  trial  wata  treinendouaeibrt  ef«]oqnew«, 
and  will  nevorbe  forgotten. 

In  1792 Sheridan*!  wife  died;  and  in  1795,  being  then  a 
his  forty-fourth  year,  lie  inarriLrl  M  ss  Ogle,  tlt«  d«»n  >4 
Winchciter'*d.i;i^h;er-  '  \  com^;,  ae,  umpliihed,  arJ  anlratlr 
deviilc'.l  1.)  Imn.'  She  brouuhl  him  fi\e  tlioijMind  pc»ulid.< 
and  With  Ihuund  fifteen  tiioiisand  inuiu  which  he  roDinv««: 
to  raise  by  the  sale  of  Drury-  Jjino  shares,  an  ostaip  »z* 
bought  in  Surrey,  where  be  was  to  live  in  lova  wil  happ- 
ncss  till  hit  drink  aad  b»  duni  could  endure  it  no  loi^ 
Aftaran  interval  of  nine  yean  aince  h»  laet  play,  be  af:vB. 
in  1798,  eontriboted  to  tbettage  tlie  *  Stranger*  ami  •  i*- 
zarro,'  both  adaptations  from  wretched  pieces  of  K"  .n  r  i 
'  It  is  observable,' says  bis  last  critic,  '  however,  nn  i  t.  .  i 
iitijir  cdif)in^'  to  observe,  that  whin  those  who  ex  <r\  ;  i 
I  .spirit  of  satire  above  everything;  else  come  toattempt  awrwcs 
specimens  of  the  poetry  and  loinancc  whose  exaeg»r»tM»> 
they  ridicule,  they  make  ridiculous  mislaket  of  ' 
niu(  of  iho  very  same  kind,  so  allied  it  babllnnl  Vt 
with  want  of  all  higher  power.' 

Sheridan's  theairtcal  eateer  terminated  with '  ^ 

and  now  bit  prospects  ^mcd  every  day  more  loweria'j(r  U*. 
diAeultiei  always  ^rcat,  became  nov  iaaupportaUe  bvm  ti* 
«int  «f  health,  youth,  and  nimat  cpirila  tn  fvmft  Ma  » 
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£Mih'«iffti«Ub  «Nr  to  enable  hia  to  baar  thm  with  better 
gnee.    H»  lived  in  a  perpetual  but  inellleient  atroiB^f  le ; 

rosor^inr;  m  many  a  (l(«(Tading  «bin,  wliich  mny  toll  well 
eaouijii  jiAt>»,  but  whieh  preyed  upon  Ijiiu  iuruiisly 
enounl).  Hi»  fra-iids  (atuotiff  them  ihe  ;i. .nu  regent,  lus 
{briiuT  boou  cuuipaniaii.  wliosu  dull  puin[)uu>t  cntertain- 
tni'tU^  were  enlivened  by  Shcndan'^  wit)  liad  fi>i'»akon  bun 
uov  that  lickneu  and  dutiesa  bad  eoCsebled  the  brilliancy 
■ad  mimation  of  biteenvetMrtlMi.  Iflottqrwis  no  longer  to 
be  borrowed ;  duna  wen  no  kngsT  to  to  nejOad  with  fta- 
nimt ;  everything  wag  indieatiiw  iatn,ttMh»  dtod  nur  hia 
djring  wife,  amidst  the  threats  of  bailiSi^  aoid  dMert«d  bf  all 
but  his  physician  Dr.  Bam,  and  hit  poetieal  friends  Mr. 
Rogvrs,  Mr. Thomas  Moore,  end  L.I  lloUand.oti  Sui  i!  y. 
the  7th  of  Julv.  IB16,  in  Saville  Ruw,  Burlington  Jens, 
in  thi!  sixty- fjfili  >x'ai-  of  lus  age. 

'It  IS  a  remarkable  and  patnful  instance,'  obsiTvcs  hh 
ci  itir,  '  of  ibc  predominance  of  the  conventional  and  super- 
ficial in  hi*£Mliiigak<ven  when  tbey  were  most  strongly  and 
deeply  exdtol^lliit  after  going  tbrough  life  with  a  laughing 
camlMHUM  M  to  Imtblaa  hr  wm  luimiliatin^'.  lie  burst 
iato  taai%  andconplauMd  of  bta  *p«ioa*b«ing  '  dL'^raded ' 
becauae  a  bailiff  bad  tovdwd  biaf  Tbat  Hfonl '  panoa ' 
expresses  all." 

Moore's  Li/e  of  S.'ieridan ;  Leigfi  IIuiu's  nio^riiphind 
and  Critical  Shftch.  prefixed  to  Moxun's  t;dition  Of  She- 
rulan's  H'orks  ;  Musv^iAV i  Johitsoit  ;  Eio^raphia Dfamatiw { 
Hazliti's  Lectures  on  the  Comtc  IFriters.) 

SHERIF,  an  Arabic  word  which  means  *  noble,  illus- 
tnow,'  and  a  title  given  throughout  Arabia,  Egypt,  and 
Barbaiy.  to  those  who  are  descended  from  the  Mobiunne- 
dan  prophet.  In  Turkey  they  are  called  amirf,  i.e.  prinoea, 
and  enjoy  srest  privileges,  such  as  not  being  subject  to 
tliupaymnit  i  f  n;  not  bciii,;  (^l;ii_^u(l  toappt:.i  l  i  T  re 
a  judge,  u;ikt;»  lio  bo  ouc  of  thta  ul^s;  weainn,  a  j^^Lu-n 
turban  and  slippers;  occupymt;  a  superior  jdaci;  in  the 
rai«juo.  8co.  As  men  and  women  of  tbis  caste  ol  tcn  con- 
tract marriage  with  persons  wbo  are  not  ineiubcrit  of  ibe 
laoM^  and  tb«  title  of  sherif  is  inherited  from  etther  of  the 
MWanli,  Iba  nnnber  of  persons  who  enjoy  this  distinction 
uabaooina  very  comtidmble  in  Turkey,  Sjnia,  and  Egypt, 
«b«M  lb«^  may  be  found  employed  in  tM  laiMal  oflkaa.  It 
is  one  of  the  privilczos  of  Mecca  to  b«  govamad  hf  a  ibarif 
of  the  posterity  of  Hasan,  son  of  Ali  Ibo  Abt  Talib,  whicb 
family  et\joys  ibe  sole  right  to  the  throne.  His  dominions 
comprehend,  besides  the  capital  TMecca]  Medina,  Jambo. 
Ta>ir,  iSadie,  Ghunfudt.  li  ili.  ;ui  1  i i  irteen  other  smaller 
uuinciA.  all  situated  in  the  Hejiu.  His  principal  revenue 
consists  of  a  tax  imposed  uj>on  every  ptlgriin,  and  the  piManta 
made  by  Mohammedan  prince*. 

Abool  tlie  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  an  advcn- 
toiw,  naoMsd  Ifobanoud  Ibn  Aboad,  wbo  pntanded  to  be 
da«e«ndfld  :in  a  right  lino  from  Hnacvn.  son  of  All  Ibn  Abl 
Talib.  the  cousin  and  son-in-law  of  the  prophet,  became  the 
founder  of  a  dynasty  known  in  history  as  the '  First  Dynasty 
«f  the  Slicrif>,'  to  tlistinj;ui»h  it  from  ano,  L  m  ;ii  trc  recent, 
which  Afiican  wntfrs  <ie>i(,'natL'  under  the  uauic  of  DavJah 
AMh-Mhora/'i  .U-fi/rliin  C  the  Dynasty  of  the  Sherifs  of'l'a- 
filet').  To  the  latter  liolon<?s  Abu-i-fadi)l  Abdu-r-rahman. 
who  now  occupies  the  tlmme  of  Marocco.  Having  obtained 
from  Mohammed  A)  \>a(.us,  aullan  of  Fez,  the  investiture 
of  tbainovoices  of  Dukelahand  SAs,  und«r  the  pretence  of 
waging  war  anijut  the  PortuguaM  vbo  than  ooeupiad  the 
greater  part  of  that  eoantiT.  known  tmilar  tba  antiant  oaina 
of  Mauritania Tingitana,  Niohammed  daeland  binsalf  itide> 
pendent  in  his  government.  At  his  death,  in  tSI7,  his  do- 
■uiiiions  Wfre  divided  among  his  three  s.on».  Abdii  l-kebir, 
Atiraed,  and  Motiainineil.  The  fir^t  vvas  killed  in  a 
kkirmibh  with  th-;  Poitu^ueie.  Ahiued  became  kiiij;  of 
Marocoo,  which  city  he  took  frum  Abii-shantuf  lUujentufj. 
The  other  brother,  Mohammed,  who  was  kiug  of  Terudant, 
aAer  eoneiderably  extending  his  doininmns,  made  war  on 
bis  brotlier  Ahmad,  whom  he  deprived  of  his  states ;  and 
in  \MA  ba  took  pamaiiioii  of  Faa.  At  bia  daatb.  in  1 557. 
Ifaoaminadwaatoeeeedad  bybiaton  AbdoDab,  wbo  nii;nc>d 
till  1574.  when  he  was  aj>5as>siiiated  at  Alguer  by  tlie  Turks 
who  composed  his  own  bwlj-Kuard.  His  son  Mohammed 
II.,  surnamed  Al-munlaser  and  Al-aswad  (the  black),  \>c- 
caute  lie  was  the  sun  of  a  ne^rress,  wa^  dethroned  in  I  j^ii  by  | 
his  uncle  Abdu-l-malik,  a<;ainst  whom  Don  Sebastian,  king 
of  Portugal,  fought  the  battle  of  .Vlcassar.  [Skbastian.I 
Abdu-l-in&hk  was  suoceodcd  by  his  son  Ahmed,  surnamed 
Abik-l  nbbiia  Al-niana4i^  tba  snataat  mooarcb  of  bia  race, 


wbo  diad  in  IMS.  aAar  n  bmf  and  nnqpNOw  reign.  Hti 
ton  AMI  Vfark  Abdu-l-uh  nieeeaaBd;  but  be  was  de- 
throned in  IGO'by  his  younger  brother  Zidkn.  who  had  with 
him  a  body  of  English  auxiliaries  under  tin*  conunand  of 
John  Gifford.  Zidtin  was  a  just  and  benevolent  monarch, 
and  n  patron  of  literature,  which  ho  himself  cultivated  with 
SSI  -IS  A  larpe  library  whicli  he  had  collected  was  taken 
by  the  SpaDiaj:ds  oa  board  one  of  his  galle}-s,  and  given  to 
the  monks  of  the  Escurial.  (Casiri,  Bib.  Ar.  Hitp.  Etc., 
vol.  i„  p.  i.)  At  his  death,  in  1630^  bia  asn  Abdu-1  malek 
IL  iucceaded  him.  Tba  oCbar  aovera^na  of  this  dynasty 
won  Abdd-l-malik  UL  (1630-35),  Al-walid  (1G33-46).  and 
Abned  II.,  surnamed  Ash-sheikh  (the  old  man),  all  three 
sons  of  Ziil  iii  Tl;-  1  m  ,s  jiut  to  death  in  \tiCi  by  an 
adventurer  nauiud  Kturn  Al  h^j.  wbo  usurped  the  throne, 
but  was  assassinated  in  16(7.  and  guoaaBdad  by  hk  ma 
Mulcy  Sheikh. 

During  the  reign  of  Zid&n  (1607-30),  Muley  Ali,  nnatiia 
of  Jambo  in  Arabia,  and  a  descendant  of  the  prophet^ 
revolted  at  the  city  of  TeAlel  (improperly  called  TafUet), 
wberehavaaidadtandaasnmadtbaattooraaltatt.  TbiaAU 
prataodad  to  b«  naoad  in  a  atraigbt  line  fhnn  Tdnif.  the 
brother  of  Mohammed  Ibn  Ahmed,  the  founder  af  the  first 
dynasty  of  tho  sherifs,  whose  posterity  had  remained  in 
Arabia.  At  hi.s  death,  in  1G32,  Ali  was  succeeded  by  his 
son  Muhanimcd,  who,  in  16G4,  was  dethroned  by  his  own 
brother  Ar  rashiil.  This  prince,  who  possessed  raamy  bril- 
liant qualities,  united  under  his  rule  all  the  dominions  which 
bad  formerly  beloni^ed  to  the  sherifaof  the  first  dynaa^. 
Ho  died  March  27,  1672,  after  a  raignof  eight  yaan^ 
and  was  succeeded  by  hit  bralbar  lamail,  under  whaaa 
reign,  which  lasted  flf^>ftvB  jaaiik  mlt^^iers  was  eva- 
cuated by  the  English.  At  hb  death  (Martb  i7,  1727) 
his  son  Ahmed,  surnuined  Adh-dhahehi  (the  golden ), owing 
to  his  great  avarice  and  the  considerable  treasure  ha 
araas.sed,  succeeded  him.  He  was  strangled  in  17'i  i,  ufu  r 
a  reigti  of  nearly  two  years.  Die  reign  of  his  brother  and 
successor  Abdullah,  at  whose  court  the  celebrated  Ripperdfc 
found  an  asylum  [Riv»kkda],  was  one  of  forpetnal  ttrifii 
and  civil  war.  Five  times  he  was  depoeaiH ar  Oompdlad  to 
abandon  the  capital  of  bis  dominion!,  and  at  inaiqr  timaa  he 
regained  poMaiaion  of  Hu  Having  et  lut,  in  1 741.  rid  blm* 
•elf  of  all  oaatpelittn  tar  the  crown,  he  reigned  undisturb«i 
imtO  bit  daatb.  In  \7i7.  His  son  and  sncceasor  Sid  Mo- 
haniracd  was  a  \vr\  nhle  monarch.  He  encour.iK'  1  trade 
and  a}{nculture,  made  treaties  with  several  Europe4in  nations, 
and  admitted  foreigners  to  his  court.  He  died  AprU  II, 
1789,  at  the  age  of  eighty-one.  His  eldest  son  Mohammed 
Mahdi  Al-yezld  only  reigned  twenty-two  months,  being 
killed  on  the  ISth  Feb.,  1792,  in  a  battle  against  his  own 
hntberHisliam,  whodutputed  the  empire  with  biiu.  He 
was  snaeeaded  by  bia  bvoUier  Ab<k-r-iabi  Suletman,  wbo 
occupied  the  tbfone  till  bit  deaA  in  I8SS,  wbao  bia  ap- 
pointed bit  nephew  Abti-l-fadhl  Abd(i-r-rahman,  son  of 
Hiih&m,  to  be  bis  successor,  who  now  reigna  over  the  whole 
of  Western  Africa,  from  the  frontiers  of  the  ptownea  of  Ta* 
lemsin  to  the  river  Ni'ui  in  the  desert. 

There  is  a  good  history  of  the  first  \\\  Dicfjo  de 

Torres,  who  was  an  eye-witneiis  of  mo&t  of  the  events  which 
ho  describes  ( Helat^ion  del  Origen  y  Suceeito  de  ht  Xnr{fea 
ydel  Jiatado  de  lot  Reunot  de  Mamecos.  Fi-s,  y  Tarudante, 
Sevilla.  lSb6.  4lo.).  Much  useful  information  may  also  be 
oieaned  from  the  fbllowuig  works  >-Marmol  CarvaMi, 
Duaripehfi  Cfenrmt  dt  Afiieth  Onoada,  1S73,  IbL ;  Ma> 
neses.  Hittnria  de  Tmgere,  Lisb.  1732;  Jackson's /(ocouni 
o/  Marocco,  I»nd.,  1809, 4to.;  Graberg  di  Hemso,  ^ecchio 
(ie'isrii/iro  e  Slaiistiro  dfW  Itnpero  di  Afaroecot  ClMniai; 
Ri  ih^rch''i  tur  Irs  Maurea,  Pans.  1*87,  Svow 

SHEIU  F-ED  DEKN  (Mm/Ja/t  Ali Shenf  eil-dernVt-zdi) 
a  nuti%e  of  Yesd  in  Persia,  and  a  ctslcbratud  Persian  his- 
torian, who  nourished  about  ihe  beginning  of  the  fifteenth 
century  of  our  lera.  Few  |>artieuUn  have  leacbed  us  as  to 
his  parentage  or  personal  biatoiy.  Ho  waahj  profession  a 
doctor  of  the  Moalem  kw»  and  appaaia  to  bate  laaidad  prin* 
cipally  at  tba  court  of  SUraa.  under  the  patronage  of  fbra- 
ham  Sullao,  who  acted  as  viceroy  of  Fars  for  !ik  f  ihcr 
Shah-Rokb,  the  youngest  son  and  successor  of  Timour. 
Here  Sherif-ed-deen  completed,  a.d.  1421  (a.h.  32S),  the 
Murk  (1)1  which  hi^  reputation  u  principally  based,  entitled 
the  ■  ZufTer-Namcli,'  or  '  Book  of  Victiini  which  givc^,  in 
Ihe  Per&ian  language,  a  detailed  and  copiuujs  account  of  the 
life,  reign,  and  conquests  of  Timour,  draaii  from  the  au* 
iheniie  records  in  tba  poataision  of  hia  daaeendanta, 
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Bnt  part,  or  introduction,  however  does  not  exist  in  nnv 
copy  found  in  European  libraries;  and  we  are  acquaiiticil 
wilB  ii  only  throu(;h  iho  quotations  of  Hodji-Khalfa,  who 
mentions  it  a$  uuntauunK  an  excellent  account  of  the  geo- 
gnphyof  Zagatai,  or  Turkestan,  with  ^enealoipcal  notices  of 
tha  various  ti-ibes.  The  styl*  of  tlie  *  Zuffor-NuBeh'  is  cha- 
notorised  by  Sir  William  JoDM  as  'most  beautiM  and  ele- 
M&t$'  ud  Khoodemir  compaiM  the  diction  to**  spark- 
HBf  sueeestion  of  pearls,  diaraoads,  and  preeiona  stones ;' 
but  a  European  reaiV'r  is  fatit,'tied  by  the  cndles-i  nielapliors 
and  profusion  of  laboured  ornaments  with  which  vwry 
phra.se  a  ovcrloade<l.  '  His  geoj^rajihy  and  chronoloj^y,'  says 
Ciibhciti.  "are  wonderfully  accurate  ;  and  he  may  be  trusted 
for  public  facts,  thou^'h  ho  servilely  praises  the  virtue  ami 
fortune  of  his  hero.  His  encomiums  on  Timour  are  indeed 
earned  to  the  most  fulsome  extent  of  oriental  panegyric; 
but  both  gratitude  and  interest  would  combine  to  produce 
this  effiMil;  and  tlia  biafe  thus  shown  is  in  aooM  neasure 
uselbl  as  eo^dingas  to  qualiiy  tbeequalljr  exaggerated 
ioveetives  of  another  biographer  of  Timour,  the  Syrian 
Arabsbah     A  I'reiu-li  \er-lon  of  the  '  ZufTor-Nameli  was 

fmblishcHl  4i  I'ai  is,  1 721,  in  fiuir  voli.  )'2mo.,  by  M.  PeUs  Ut; 
a Crmx.  under  the  tiile  of '  Hisloiie  de  Tiniui-Bec,  connu 
sous  le  num  du  grand  Tamerlane,  Kmpereur  du!>  Mogols  et 
Tartares.*  Sec. ;  but  it  is  far  from  being  a  clusc  translation  of 
tlie  *^ri<:inHl.  A  Turkish  version  has  also  been  printed  at 
t;iL-  i.uiiertul  press  uf  Constantinople, 
,  SHERIFF,  the  Shire-R«ve(ii^geMlU.  ftom  the  Saxon 
word  m^m,  '  to  levr.  to  teiBe,*  whenee  eUo  gtwe;  The 
German  word  is  grqf.  The  gerefa  seems  to  have  been  a 
fiscal  officer.  In  the  Saxon  period  he  represented  the  lO.'d 
of  a  district,  whether  township  or  luindrefl,  at  the  fulkutute 
of  the  county;  and  within  Um  diAtru  i  he  levied  the  lord's 
dues,  and  peiCorm.  d  sotue  of  his  judicial  funciions.  (Pal- 
grave,  Jlts0  and  Progr..  i.  8'2.)  He  was  usually  not  ap- 
pointed by  the  lord,  but  elected  by  the  froeholdera  of  the 
diatrtot;  end  (eeoompenied  by  four  of  them)  waa  required 
to  be  pneenl  on  ila  behnlf,  as  well  as  on  the  lord'e,  at  the 
Mknote  or  countyeowt.  In  like  nMumer  the  Saxon  prince 
or  king  employed  in  tiie  shim  or  larger  distriets  bis  gerefa 
or  revo,  who  levied  his  dues,  fliu-s,  and  atnercianients;  to 
whom  his  wnls  were  arldressed;  who  exercised  on  his  be- 
half regal  rights  in  the  shire,  for  the  preservain  n  of  the 
peace  an«l  the  punishment  of  uffeiiders  ;  p<'e»ided  over 
the  courts  leet  or  \1ew5  of  hankpledj^e,  and  (at  least  in  the 
absence  of  the  earl  in  antteiit  time*,  and  !>ince  the  Conquest 
inatead  of  the  earl)  presided  over  ibu  hundred  and  county 
courts.  It  is  difficult  to  determine  bow  Car  the  functiona  of 
the  sberiflT  van  ooncurreat  with  and  how  flv  dcriTod  from 
the  ealdaraaa  oc  earl  ofSamm  and  Danish  tines ;  and  the 
eonfbslon  between  tbeaeoflleea  has  been  increased  by  the 
transliitmn,  in  our  nnlient  laws,  nf  the  woril  slierifT  in  the 
l^itni  into  rice  comf^,  arid  in  Nurnian  Fretieli  into  VisronU- 
or  vitamnt  (deputy  of  the  earl) ;  whereas  certainly  iiiaiiv  of 
the  sherilT's  powers  even  in  Saxon  times  were  durivcd  from 
tlie  freehdiders,  or  from  the  crown  alulie,  and  the  word 
graf  (gerefa)  m  German  was  equivnient  to  our  carl.  That 
oefiire  end  for  a  centur}-  after  the  (inquest  the  sheriff  hud 
(Mswan  independent  of  llie  earU  ia  obvioue  from  the  Uct, 
that  in  thecireuit  (tootn)  wfaieb  be  undo  nerMieaDy  (Spel- 
nan'aOUL,  *  VieeOnan')  of  his  ahire  for  the  administration 
of  juatiee(aathe8axon  kin^  made  a  circuit  of  his  realm),  he 
was  accompanied  not  only  by  the  freeholders,  but  by  the 
bishop,  the  earU  and  barons,  until  ilioso  noblemen  were 
exempted  iVuin  the  duly  by  statute  52  Honiy  IlL,  0,  10 
(a.u.  1267).    [Eakl;  CoiiKTs;  Shirk  ] 

Sometimes  the  shrievalty,  by  grant  of  the  crown,  was 
hereditary;  it  was  also  often  belt!  f;ir  life,  or  for  many  years, 
and  thafe ware  sometimes  mure  ^h>'nffs  than  one  in  h  county, 
the  panona  chosen  for  the  office  being,  according  to  Spel> 
man,  *  totins  regni  proeans:'  bnt  the  eberilT  was  uaaally 
choaen  by  the  freeholders  of  the  shire.  The  statute  28  Ed- 
ward I.,  c.  8.  which  savs  that  'the  king  hath  granted  unto 
hn  peujde  that  they  shall  have  election  of  their  sbonfl  in 
every  »hira  (where  the  shwriflF  is  not  fixed  in  fee)  if  they 
list,'  is  rather  dechiraturN  of  the  people's  right  than  a  gront 
of  a  new  privik-j^e.  By  tliii  1 4  Edward  HI.,  c.  7,  it  is  enacted 
that  no  aberiff  tarry  in  his  bailiwick  more  than  a  year,  and 
then  another,  who  hath  knd  auffleient  in  hia  bailiwick, 
aball  be  ordained  on  the  monow  of  AH  Setlla  (Sid  Nof  em- 
ber) by  the  chancellor,  treasurer,  and  chief  bnron  of  the 
aiidiequer,  taking  to  thi^  the  chief  justices  of  cither  bench 


At  present  tlieorown  in  most  coses  appoints  the  sheriff*, 
and  also  fills  up  any  vacancy  which  is  occasioned  by  tii« 
death  of  a  sheriff  during  his  yeor  of  office.    To  stime  c«r- 

E orations  of  cities  whicli  are  counties  of  tbeiaiieiv«:i  chitftcn 
ave  given  the  power  to  elect  their  own  sheriffs ;  and  the  city 
of  London  has  the  perpetual  right  to  elect  the  ahenff  of 
Middlesex.  In  the  county  of  Dilraun  the  bishop  was  ahenff 
until  ha  waa  deptivadof  (Mhrttnapowaiain  tflM;  aodia  Waaa- 
moieland  tha  cfltea  ia  hereditaiy  in  the  hmily  of  the  eari  ef 
Thanet  as  heir-general  of  the  Viponts.  to  whom  the  *LTit- 
valty  was  grantml  by  King  John.  The  annual  appmntmcuC 
of  liLiiSTs  is  now  in  most  cotintiea  made  thus: — On  \hm 
morrow  of  St.  Murtm  ( t2th  November),  the  lord  cbancellar. 
first  lord  of  the  treasury,  and  chancellor  of  the  excbe<]uer. 
tof^cther  with  all  the  judguii  of  the  three  coutta  ef  eoaoMO 
Ian,  meet  in  the  exchequer  chamber,  tba efaaMrilv of  Um 
exchequer  presiding.  The  judgee  then  venct  the  aaaaa  wf 
three  fit  persona  in  each  eonnty,  aod  of  tbeae  Cha  feM  m 
the  list  it  ehoeen.  unloiB  ho  naaigns  good  reasoiu  far  ex- 
emption. The  list  thua  toade  is  again  constdcred  at  » 
nieetini;;  of  the  Cabinet  held  on  the  morrow  of  the  Purifica- 
tion {3rd  February),  at  the  president  of  the  coiiricil't,  azud 
attended  bv  the  clerk*  of  the  council,  when  ih..- e\cu-!*»  of 
the  parties  nominated  are  again  examiiieil,  and  the  naiaci 
are  finally  determined  on  for  the  approval  of  the  queen,  who. 
at  a  meeting  of  the  privy  counc^  pieieei  tiM  pwehiaaM 
with  a  punch  opposite  the  name  of  the  neraott  aalaelad  Ihr 
each  county;  and  bane*  haa  ariiaa  the  expression  ef 
'  pricking  the  theriik*  The  judges  of  aasiie  annually  add 
the  requisite  number  of  names  lo  their  listi  by  ii.^crt>n,i 
those  of  persons  recommended  by  the  sheriff  goirt.'  out  uf 
office. 

The  sheriff  derives  his  authority  fh>m  two  pftt«nu.  one 
of  which  commits  to  him  the  custody  of  the  county,  and 
the  other  commands  the  ioliabitaats  to  aid  hn.  lj« 
takes  an  oaih  of  nffioe,  the  gtwtar  part  of  which  ; 
hia  QiHlection  of  tbe  cfown  nvamiai,  and  ha  ghMa 
to  the  oiown  that  be  will  daly  aeeount.    He  ueo  1 


an  wnder-aheriff;  by  whom  in  fiict  the  duties  of  thc«>tfici-  ar> 
perAirnied.  These  duties  are  various  and  important.  Luc  i 
Ojke  <iuaintly  Sins  that  the  sheriff  lia.s  a  triple  ciistod\  —  Uu 
ot  tlie  h  fi'  nf  jimiire,  bucause  to  hini  are  ad<ir^aed  the  writs 
coninieiicint,'  all  actions,  and  he  rt  turiis  tbe  juries  for  ibc 
inai  of  unii\»  Jives,  liberties,  lauds,  and  goods;  s^ndly,  t£ 
the  U/e  0/  the  law,  because  be  executes  iudgroenls  uf  the 
courts ;  and  3rdly,  oXxhatiftqf  tht  rtpublie,  beoaoae  ba  a 
in  his  county  the  ptincipal  conservator  of  tbe  peaea.  He 
presides  in  hia  awa  eaort  as  a  judge,  and  he  nut  only  tries 
all  eatiaaa  of  4te.  in  value,  but  also  much  larger  ques isons 
under  the  writ  of  scire  facias.  [Scirk  faci  as. 1  H\  M^,::.* 
Charia  he  is  prohibited  fium  iioldui^'  pieas  of  the  ctv** 
He  presides  at  all  elections  of  members  of  parliament  ani 
)  coroners,  and  hence  he  cannot  during  the  year  of  his  olbrc 
'  be  elecied  a  liiii-lit  of  the  sbire.  He  apprehends  all  wrcfc 
dueri).  and  for  that  purpose,  in  criminal  rjisea.  he  is  ent«UM 
to  break  open  outer  door«  to  seize  the  offender :  he  J.fspfc 
the  county  against  hot  or  rebellion  or  invaaion  rLoBV  Ltn- 
TBtfam],  and  to  thit  end  may  require  tlie  aaeMasee  of  all 
persona  in  it  who  are  more  than  fiAccn  years  of  msv,  led 
who.  when  thua  aiiscmblcil  under  the  sheriff's  rommanil 
are  called  the  po***"  rop/u/.i/i;..  [1»ossk  >i  i t  rrs.]  Tj 
refuse  to  the  sheriff  Iho  aid  wiueli  h«  requuu*  ij>  an  offence 
punishable  by  fine  and  imprisonment.  The  sheriff  take 
cedunce  of  all  nersons  in  the  county.  He  senes  all  Uods 
which  have  fallen  to  the  crown,  and  loTie*  all  fine«  and  for- 
feitures; but  be  is  not  uermiued  to  act  aa  a  jmticeof  the 
peace.  He  extcutee  all  writs  that  iMue  from  tha  enpame 
courts,  whether  ther  are  write  that  commence  an  a.  tion  ct 
writaof  exeeution;  he  ia  likewiie  responsible  for  the  exefu^ 
tion  of  criminals.  He  receive*  and  cnieriuiM^  the  n.it:»e»rf 
assise,  on  whom  he  is  constantly  in  attendance  mIhIsi  Umv 
remain  in  ln.s  sin  re. 

To  assist  him  in  the  perfortiianiie  of  hi»  duties,  the  sb«tf 
employs  an  under-shL-riff  and  also  a  boiliffand  ^n- >icTm,  Itwm. 
w horn  ho  takes  security  for  their  good  conduct.   He  ■» 
hibiicd  by  very  antient  atatittaa  ftom  telling  hit  otter  or 
profits  of  any  part  of  it. 

"Tbe  liability  of  the  Aeriir  fbr  breach  or  neglect  of  hts 
dutua  le  a  frequent  source  of  hti-atiun.  Few  assites  ocw 
Wllhont  actions  being  brought  against  hmi  far  illcijal  arreats 
or  levies,  or  for  w  rongfully  abstaining  froni  executing  tb« 
process  addressed  to  hitn.  Thus  tbe  decisions  aifectiiae 
IN  Dnnanw  aad  coBi|iUcata4.aad  Iban  am  mnpf 
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eciaeeming  the  office,  of  which  Dallon's  'Offieo  and  Autho- 1 
riijr  of  ShenfT'  ( IOS'2)  is  the  moot  relied  on.  [Shirk;  Eari..]  { 

(Spcltnnn's  Glossary .  articles  'Grmphio.'  'G>me«,*  '  Vice- 
Cooira;'  Coke  upon  Littleton,  Haivr.  and  Thoraas'i  edition, 
vol.  i. ;  Bacon's  Abridgement ;  PaigraTe'i  Rite  and  Pro- 
greu  of  the  Ens^Ufh  Conxtitiition,  i.) 

SHERLOCK.  WILLIAM.  D.D..  bom  about  1641.  died 
1707.  father  of  Dr.  Thomas  Sherlock,  biithop  of  London. 
Dr.  Sherlock,  the  flttber.  wad  born  in  Soutbwork,  and  studied  ' 
at  Peter  House,  Cambridge;  at  an  early  period  of  life  he  | 
liad  the  living  ofSaint  George.  Botolph-lane.  In  1681  he  ob- 
tained the  prebend  of  St.  Pancros,  in  the  church  of  St.  Paul's, 
London;  and  in  1684  or  1686  was  elected  master  of  tlu> 
Temple.  His  political  conduct  at  the  Revolution  is  said  to 
have  been  as  ambiguous  as  that  of  his  son  on  tho  .iccesaion 
of  the  house  of  Hanover,  and  be  exposed  himself  to  the 
severe  censure  of  the  Jacobite  'party,  who  had  hoped  to  re* 
tain  him.  It  was  on  this  occasion  that  he  published  his 
'  Geso  of  tho  Allegiance  duo  to  the  Sovereign  Powers.'  He 
appears  however  to  have  been  little  favoured  by  the  new 
government,  for  ho  remained  with  no  other  eminent  prcfer- 
mont  than  that  of  master  of  the  Temple  till  his  death  at 
the  age  of  66. 

Dr.  Sherlock  was  much  occupied  in  the  thcolo^cal  con- 
troversies of  the  time,  of  which  the  most  remarkable  was 
that  in  which  he  and  Dr.  South  engaged  on  the  nature  of 
theTnnity.  His  writinj^  arc  very  numerous;  but  it  may 
be  sufficient  to  add  that  he  is  the  author  of  the  work  en- 
titled *  A  practical  Discourse  concerning  Death,'  a  very  po- 
pular book,  which  has  gone  through  numerous  editions. 

SHERLOCK,  THOMAS,  son  of  Dr.  William  Sheilock. 
horn  1678,  died  176),  an  eminent  prelate  of  the  Enclish 
rluirch.  of  whom  there  is  a  Life  prellxcd  to  an  edition  of  his 
.Sermons  published  in  1775.  He  was  bom  in  London,  and 
educated  at  Eton,  from  whence  he  passed  to  Catherine  Hall, 
t  'limbridge,  of  which  college  in  duo  time  he  became  master, 
and  in  1714  was  vice-chancellor  of  the  university.  Before 
this  time,  namely  in  1704,  he  had  been  made  master  of  the 
Temple,  on  the  resignation  of  his  father,  which  office  he 
held  for  nearly  fifty  years,  constantly  preaching  and  highly 
o..tecmed.  His  political  conduct  was  thought  to  be  a  little 
nrabiguous  at  tho  beginning  of  the  reign  of  George  I.,  but 
lie  soon  gave  in  his  adhesion  to  the  new  family,  and  in 
November,  1715,  began  his  course  of  preferment  in  the 
higher  dignities  of  the  church,  being  made  dean  of  the 
cathedral  church  of  Chichester.  Yet  he  was  always  de- 
voted to  Tory  politics,  defended  strenuously  the  Test  and 
Corporation  Acts,  and  was  tho  most  formidable  opponent 
V  hom  Dr.  Hoadly  had  to  encounter  in  what  is  called  the 
Hangorian  controversy.  His  conduct  in  this  controversy 
uas  HO  offensive  at  court  that  he  was  removed  from  tho  list 
of  king's  chaplains  in  1717.  In  the  controversies  which 
nro^e  at  that  period  respecting  tho  proofs  of  the  divino 
origin  of  Christianity,  Dr.  Sherlock  dintinguished  himself 
l)y  his  valuable  writings,  particularly  his  *  Use  and  Intent  of 
I'rophecy,'  and  his  'Trial  of  the  Witnesses  of  the  Resurrec- 
tion of  Jesus,'  which  is  a  masterly  reply  to  the  objections  of 
those  who  reject  the  evidence  of  miracles,  and  particularly 
to  those  of  Woolston.  In  1 727  he  was  made  bishop  of  Ban- 
gor, and  was  tnuislaled  to  Salisbury  in  1734.  His  learning 
a  nd  eloquence  gave  him  considerable  weight  in  the  debates 
of  the  House  of  Lorils,  and  his  reputation  both  as  a  divine 
and  a  ruler  in  the  church  was  so  great  that  in  1747  the  arch- 
bishopric of  Canterbury  was  offered  to  his  acceptance,  but 
«le<  lined  by  him  on  account  of  the  .Mate  of  his  health.  In 
ilio  next  year  however  he  accepted  the  bishopric  of  London, 
.'ind  became  cngagvl  in  a  dispute  with  the  new  archbishop 
(  Herring)  respecting  the  option,  the  archbishop  having 
flved  on  the  church  of  St.  George,  Hanover-stiuare.  In 
1753  he  resigned  the  mastership  of  the  Temiilo,  being  then 
old  and  inflrm.  In  1755  and  1756  he  revised  and  corrected 
a  large  bo  lv  of  his  sermons,  which  were  published  in  those 
ycara,  in  four  octavo  volume*,  to  which  a  fifth  was  afterwards 
Iiilded.  Dutu>s  >uch  as  these  were  at  that  period  nearly  ull 
that  ho  was  able  to  perform,  being  almost  wholly  deprived 
of  speech  and  of  the  use  of  his  limbi.  When  he  died,  in 
1761,  he  had  completed  his  eis;hly-third  year.  He  was 
buried  in  the  churchvard  of  Fulham. 

SHERWIN,  JOllN  KEYSE.  The  history  of  this  artist 
presents  an  example  of  the  power  of  talent  to  make  its  way 
through  all  obstacles.  He  was  a  native  of  Sussex,  and  of 
\ory  humble  origin.    When  about  eighteen  or  nineteen* 

•  Th*  awaott  U  lb*  'GcoUcnwa't  Miguioa'  iUlM  Itut  be  wu  alMiut 


year*  old,  he  vras  employed  as  a  woodcutter  on  the  estate 
of  Mr.  Mitford,  near  Petworth.  He  had  occasion  to  enter 
the  parlour  one  day  on  business,  when  he  saw  some  members 
of  the  family  engaged  in  drawing,  and,  as  it  was  observed 
that  be  paid  more  than  ordinary  attention  to  the  process,  he 
was  asked  whether  he  could  do  anything  in  that  way.  His 
answer  intimated  a  desire  to  make  the  attempt ;  and  a  port- 
crayon was  put  into  his  hand.  It  is  related  that  his  hands 
were  so  stiff  and  callous  with  hard  labour,  that,  when  a  pen- 
knife was  offered  him  for  the  purpose  of  sharpening  the 
point  of  his  crayon,  he  was  unable  to  use  it,  and  it  slipped 
through  his  homy  fingers.  He  nevertheless  produced  a 
drawing  which  greatly  surprised  Mr.  Mitford,  and  which, 
being  sent  to  the  Society  of  Arts,  probably  accompanied  with 
an  account  of  tho  circumstances  under  which  it  was  exe- 
cuted, obtained  their  silver  pullet  as  a  reward.  He  then 
removed  to  London,  and  became  a  pupil  of  Ashley,  a  painter 
in  some  repute  at  that  time;  but  who  shortly  afterwards  mar- 
ried a  lady  of  title,  and  abandoned  the  arts.  Upon  this 
.Shcrwin  placed  himself  under  Bartolozzi,  and  made  rapid 
progress  in  designing  and  engraving.  The  biographical 
notiiv  in  the  •Gentleman's  Magazine'  slates  that  he  carried 
off  both  the  silver  and  gold  medals  from  all  the  students  of 
tho  Royal  Academy ;  and  we  learn  from  the  recorfls  of  the 
Society  of  Arts  that  in  1774  and  1775  ho  received  two  prizes 
of  tweiitv  guineas  each  fur  engravings  from  designs  by  him- 
self, and  in  1778  obtained  their  gold  medal  for  excellence 
in  engraving.  On  the  death  of  Woollelt,  in  1785,  Siierwin 
was  appointed  engraver  to  the  king.  Although  he  displayed 
considerable  talent  in  design,  it  is  as  an  engraver  that  his 
reputation  stands  highestt.  He  engraved  both  historical 
subjects  and  portraits,  and  attained  a  degree  of  excellence 
that  is  truly  surprising  y,\\fu  tlie  circumstances  of  his  early 
life  are  considered.  He  coiuiuenced  a  very  large  picture  in 
oil-colours,  representing  the  installation  of  the  knights  of  St. 
Patrick ;  but  as  far  as  it  was  proceeded  with,  it  proved,  ac- 
cording to  Dayes,  *a  wretched  daub.'  He  died  September 
20,  1790. 

It  is  to  bo  regretted  that  the  extraordinary  talents  of 
Sherwin,  and  the  great  encouragement  he  received,  were 
not  duly  improved  by  him.  D^yes,  in  his  '  Professional 
Sketches  of  modem  Artists,'  stales  that  he  'po«sc«se<l  all 
that  impudent  assurance  necessary  to  pushing  his  fortune 
in  society;  but  what  his  forwardness  procured,  his  folly  lost; 
as,  in  the  end,  ho  disgusted  all  his  friends,  among  whom 
were  some  of  tho  principal  nobility;'  and  ho  adds  that,  by 
running  into  excesses,  he  impaired  his  constitution  and  em- 
barrassed his  affairs,  and  died  under  most  melancholy  cir- 
cumstances. 

(Gent.  Mag.  for  1 790  end  1791 ;  ffor** of  Edward  Dayes; 
Brvan's  Dictionary,  Sec.) 

SHETLAND.  THE  ISLES  OF,  form  a  distinct  and  the 
most  remote  and  northerly  group  of  islands  incorporated 
with  Great  Britain.  They  are  situate  about  150  miles  from 
the  headland  of  Buchanness  on  the  Aberdeen  coast,  and 
are  nearly  one  hundred  mdcs  beyond  the  centre  of  the 
Orkney  Islands.  Excluding  the  two  more  detached  islands 
of  the  group,  called  Foula  and  Fair  Isle,  the  Shetland  Isles 
lie  between  59"  4!*'  and  60°  52'  N.  lat.,  and  between  52' 
and  1°  57'  W.  long.  Foula  is  computed  to  be  twenty  miles 
to  tho  west  of  the  Mainland  of  Shetland,  and  Fair-Isle  to 
be  twenty-five  miles  south-south-west  of  the  neaiest  head- 
land of  the  Mainland. 

The  Shetland  group  consists  of  more  than  one  hundred 
islands.  isleU,  holms,  and  skerries,  about  thirty  of  which 
are  inhabited;  the  others  are  either  small  verdant  isilcs, 
on  which  cattle  and  sheep  are  pastured,  or  sterile  masses 
of  rock.  Tlie  largest  of  the  Shetland  Isles,  called  the  Main- 
land, is  about  sixty  miles  long,  direct  distance,  from  its 
northern  extremity  at  Feidelanu  to  its  southern  termination 
at  Sumburgh  Head.  Tlie  breadth  of  this  island  is  very 
une(]ual,  and  varies  in  general  from  three  to  five  and  ten 
miles:  at  one  part,  from  Sandness  to  the  point  upposite  to 
tho  Noup  of  Nesting,  the  breadth  is  twenty-four  miles; 
and  at  the  narrow  isthmus  of  Mavis  Grind,  the  breadth  is 
only  about  one  hundred  yards.  The  coasts  of  the  Mainland 
are  singularly  irrcgulor  and  broken,  being  indented  with 
innumerable  arms  of  the  sea,  or  deep  bays,  universally  dis- 
tinguisheil  by  the  provincial  term  of  Foes,  which  iienolrale 

»'»rtm  tt  V'tt  lime,  but  io  IXmip'»  •  Mrm^'in  of  Airrteiiiuiir  ninl  uOirr  (Kfo- 
ooiDT.il  Aril,"  Tol.  Ill  .  •hew  Ihc  6ri.t  r»»»til  lie  n-crnH  fri.m  ll..-  Society  of 
Aru  IS  reronled.  h  ll  lUlrd  lo  hmn  Wn  fsxma  In  i;69.  Dtui  sh*nrin'>  tf  ll 
gnra  u  t/HrUm.  1  bli  U  probabi;  m  mutfnnl  for  tigMttm,  obicti  wouW  agrM 
(ullWieady  witli  vbc  vnllBar;  aecouot. 
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Uta  Md  iiitaiwet  tli*  interior  p«rU  of  tbU  tingtilv  iiUnd 
iDMuhftmnner.  that  in  traTtninf  it,  a  tnvall«r  cannot 
flnd  binttdr.  at  any  ono  point,  fturllwr  tlHn  time  milet 
from  one  or  marc  of  these  voos,  or  of  llia  open  Wfe.  The 
next  larscst  island  is  Yell,  being  about  twenty  miles  in 
langlh  ami  six  niilca  in  breaillh.  Unsl  is  tlie  lliml  l;i:L'e>t 
island,  and  is  alwut  cloven  miles  long  and  six  iiuli-s  luoaJ. 
The  other  islands  are  couipnraU\ely  suiiiU  ;  the  largest  arc 
Fellar.  Whalscy.  Bretray,  Papa-Stour,  MciUc-Rlk;,  iiurra, 
Foula,  and  Fair-Isle. 

All  the  Shetland  Iilet  ara  at  present  divided  into  twelve 
twtrithlWt  wbiek  Ibrtn  two  presbyteries  of  the  church  of 
Scotland,  viz.  the  preabytety  of  Lunriok  and  the  preibjrtecy 
of  Burravoe,  and  which,  united,  eonttitate  thn  avnod  w 
Shetland.  Tbn  paiMheib  vith  tliair  popnkrtioa  m  1831. 
im; — 

b  tlM  pnabftaiy  of  Lerwick. 

1.  Sreuay,  including  Burraand  the  go* 
vernment  church  of  Quaiff    .       *  1.699 

i,  Dmrottneu,  including  Conlnga^ 
btiigh.  Fair-Islob  and  the  gowemmient 
ehtiKhorSaDdwiek  .  4i4lS 

3.  Lerwick,  including  Gulberwick      .  ^194 

4.  Sanditing,  including  Aitbstinz.  and 
the  islaBot  of  Vemensting  and  Papa- 
Little   2. 1 'J  4 

includiiii'  the  old  petillMe 
of  Whiteness  and  VVcisdalo     .       .  2,794 
6.  Wallt,  including  the  inland  of  Foula, 
and  the  old  peiiNMa  of  Sandneai  and 

Fuir^oar  ttU6 

  16^432 

In  the  prcibjicry  of  Barravoe. 

1.  D^/^in^r,  or  Olnaflrlh,  or  South  Kirk  2.070 

2.  FMlar,  including  North  Yell  .       .  l.fiSO 

5.  NnHng,  including  the  old  parish  of 
Lunnastinf.and  the  islands  of  Wbal- 

sey  and  Skerriee   ....  %m 

4.  NortAmavine,  formerly  Hillswiek, 
and  having  annexed  Otta  Betry. 
Norlhrcw,  and  Ashncss  .       .       .  %S9t 

5.  i'n:t,  formed  of  tho  islands  of  Unst 
andUyea  %,W» 

6.  Yelt,  formed  of  the  old  parishes  of 
Mid  and  South  Yell,  and  tlie  iblands 
of  Biga.  Samphrey.  and  Ilascassy.  It 
has  three  kirks— Hamnabo.  or  South 
Kirk ;  RetArtb,  or  Middle  Kirk;  and 
GlttM^erNordiXiik   •      •      •  131t 

IS.9S0 

Total  population    .       .  29,392 

The  general  appearance  of  the  Shetland  Isles  as  seen 
fhna  tea,  ii  a  lumpy  and  unvarying  line  of  abrupt  coast. 
The  devatioa  of  the  higbait  parts  is  not  remarkable :  Roc- 
neis  Hid,  with  an  altit^eef  1S00  feet,  is  the  highest  hill 
in  the  Mainland  and  of  Shetland.  Foula  is  distinguished 
from  the  other  islands  by  a  cluster  of  live  lofty  hflls,  ter- 
rainatHifj  in  jio  nted  cones,  cnlK'tl  the  Noup,  Liora  field,  the 
Sncng,  (.'omma-fleld,  and  the  Kaim,  the  last  of  which  is  tho 
highest,  and  ri^es  to  ihf?  heit;ht  uf  neaily  I-lOU  feet.  The 
surface  of  the  islands  is  particularly  rugged  and  wild,  and 
not  unfreouently  bears  tho  appearance  of  desolation  and 
stcrilitT.  Tiaets  of  «ulti\-atcd  and  fertile  land,  generally 
near  tm  voea  and  the  toa-roasu,  with  rich  postures  and 
bright  gnen  meadowi^  un  pleasing  esoepiione  to  this  general 
charaeter  of  the  eoontry ;  and  the  wneatie  eliflii  ana  tower* 
ins  headlands  that  frown  over  the  dark  and  stormy  seas 
and  rou4/f  (as  the  turbulent  surges  raised  by  the  conflictini^ 
currents  and  torrents  that  sweep  round  the  headlands  aie 
{■ailed):  the  n\iraerous  detached  and  very  siii^  iilar  pyramids 
of  rock  that  rise  lo  a  ;^reat  elevation  along  !-i:veiai  parts  of 
the  coast ;  and  the  openings  of  innumerable  lofty  and  dark 
eavems  in  the  cliffs  and  precipices  of  the  coast— aone  of 
great  beauty,  and  others  of  gtoooiy  grandeor— are,  either 
separately  or  grooped  together,  my  aagnileent  and  b^bly 
pieturesoue  features. 

The  tides,  which  partly  ocradon  the  louita  off  the  head* 
lands,  are  aUo  retnarkahU'  F  ir  their  unequal  flow  at  different 
parts  of  the  islands,  and  in  opposite  or  various  directions  at 
thaiMtp«riedafliBMb»pheaenweaecw>iien<dpwbably 


SIbe  impulse  which  they  receive  from  the  position  of  the 
annels  or  tmndt  between  the  islands,  and  the  pn^eeUoo 
of  the  headlands  and  angular  turnings  of  the  sea-eoaeU 
Thus  the  tide  flows  about  an  boar  earlier  along  the  weetans 
coasts  than  on  theetsiem  aides  of  the  ieiands,  and  doea  asK 
recede  below  high-water  mark  more  than  two-tbirdpaits  ef 
the  depth  of  tbe  ebb  tide  at  the  Orkney  Islands.  This  Wet 
circutDstunce,  and  the  steep  inclination  of  the  shores,  nbicli 
render  access  to  seaward  so  diOicult  and  rn curascnbcd, 
liniiled  the  nianufaciure  of  keip  in  Slielland  to  a  very  few 
hundred  tons  unnuully.  even  when  that  article  oLtamcd  a 
high  remunerating  price  in  the  market. 

The  agriculture  an|l  rural  economy  of  the  Shetland  Ules 
have  been  at  all  times  conducted  in  a  primitive  and  rude 
manner.  Tbe  cultura  of  the  soil  is  a  seoondaiy  eooeidaenF 
tion  both  to  landlords  and  tenants,  who  direct  their  MMo* 
tion  chiefly  to  the  prosecution  of  the  valuable  fishcnes  in 
their  neighbcurho<j<l ;  and,  consequently,  the  small  tenaat». 
all  of  whom  are  fishermen,  have  merely  a  small  proportion 
of  arable  land,  enough  to  enable  them  lo  raise  a  sianty  sup- 
ply of  food  for  themselves  and  tiicir  faindies,  and  to  al 
them  to  devote  tho  best  part  of  their  time  to  fisbin)^.  Tbe 
lands  are  also  lot  under  condition  that  the  landlord  is  to  ne- 
coivo  all  the  fish  caught  by  bis  tenants  at  a  certain  fixed 
price,  which  enables  him  to  derive  a  profit  from  the  hi  eele 
of  it;  while  on  tbe  other  band  the  landlord  is  the  pur%-eyor 
of  the  tenant's  fishing  materials,  and  often  of  a  great  pro- 
portion of  his  food,  upon  whioh  a  profit  also  arises. 

Under  such  a  system  agricultural  improvements  cannot 
he  expected.  Tiio  tenant  also  has  no  lease,  whii  h,  if  i;mnl«»l 
on  reasonable  terms,  might  stimulate  him  lo  active  exer- 
tions. The  delivery  of  perquisites  lo  the  Utidlord.  such  as 
fixed  quantities  of  butter  and  oil  and  hides ;  and  the  e&action 
of  small  tithes  and  personal  labour,  in  addition  to  tbe  rents  of 
their  small  farms,  nave  a  fur tber  eiEsot  in  cramping  tbe  in- 
dustry of  the  tenants.  The  dimate  moreover  is  so  pieenii— ■ 
and  humid,  and  so  ill  adapted  to  the  sucoesafid  raising  ef 
corn,  that,  although  the  soil  of  the  arable  land  is  in  («v«ral 
places  very  go<;<l,  only  the  hardiest  and  most  common  dc*rr  .;- 
lions  of  b.-irley  and  oats  arc  culiivalcd.  The  extent  of  aia 
b!e  land  iliiou^hout  all  the  islands,  including  all  the  detachH 
patches,  is  estimated  at  28,000  acres.  Connected  with  the 
rural  affairs  of  Shetland,  tho  diminutive  race  of  horses,  cat- 
tle, and  sheep  peculiar  to  these  islands  require  noliea.  The 
native  cow  u  a  very  small  animal,  with  long  paialed 
horns,  and  ia  generallir  of  moie  than  one  ooloin;  dian 
white  and  brown  preoominating.  Three  handred«<e%H 
may  be  said  to  be  above,  rather  than  under,  the  avengt 
weight  of  an  ordinary  Shetland  cow.  and  three  EngliM 
quarts  per  day  is  the  utmost  (|uantity  of  milk  tha:  >b<' 
yields.  About  22,000  of  theve  aiiinial^i,  young  and  'Ail.  ».-r 
distributed  Ihrou^;)!  tin'  i>huul>.  Tho  '  Shetland  pony  '  »• 
now  well  known  ihroujriiout  the  kingdom,  being  annualU 
exported  in  great  numbers.  These  diminutive  Itorves, 
which  about  12,000  are  supposed  to  be  maintained  ia  Shetc 
land,  are  only  from  ninetOMeven  hands  high.  Tbey  mim  es* 
tremely  hardy  and  vigorous,  mid  undergo  much  fotigan  n 
proportion  to  their  site.  Tbey  are  invariably  left  to  iwwils 
their  food  from  the  hill  pastures,  and  are  never  placed  und«r 
the  shelter  of  a  stable  eitlicr  by  day  or  by  night,  in  !>umio<T 
or  in  winter.  The  iiative  blict  p  ui.iy  olniusi  be  termird  a  •  Jl 
aiutnal.  Tliey  arc  also  remarkably  small,  and  never  expe- 
riencing the  care  or  (iroteciion  of  a  shepherd.  h.<ve  aequ.rc  ■. 
a  degree  of  ninibleness  and  vi<;ilance  winch  would  be  CM- 
sidervd  foreign  to  the  nature  of  the  animal  by  persoQS  who 
are  only  acquainted  with  tho  tended  flocks  of  other  eewi- 
tries.  The  carcass  of  one  of  these  animals  weighs  oak 
about  thirty  pounds.  The  eakuraf  lhair  iraol.  firoa  whiA 
stockings  and  gloves  of  a  beautiftilty  fine  deeeriptioa  an 
knit  by  tho  natives,  and  are  eagerly  M  i!i;!it  after  at  hirt 
prices,  is  various,  being  while,  dun,  bl.-v<  k,  and  brown,  sto 
all  these  colours  often  blended  together  ia  one  anmal 
.\boul  t>(i,000  is  the  computed  number  of  sheep  la  llsc 
Shetland  Isles. 

The  fisheries  of  Shetland  are  the  most  imiiortaot  braaea 
of  industry,  and  the  staple  sources  of  the  wealth  of  the  in- 
habitants. I^UoeJUt  the  young  of  the  ooal^flslv  liMnl^ 
swarm  from  the*  month  u  May  until  September.  «lMi  la 
tbe  lodiy  thataib«nd  in  the  voes  and  bays,  aifordiag  ahaaft- 
aneeef  aikvourite  food,  and  considerable  quantiHeaaT  «& 
The  lin:;  and  tusk  fishery,  in  the  open  sea.  is  t:,v  uii*: 
valuabltf  and  must  hazardous,  and,  together  «uh  thm  &»i 
flshMyt  Muttibutea  mere  to  the  pN^Mniy  of  SbMlHl  IftH 
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any  other.  The  herring  fi-laTy  is  tdI  comluclel  on  tlio 
same  st-alo  or  w  ith  the  «amu  Miiceess  in  Shellanil  as  in  Ork- 
n^-v,  or  uii  ifu:  co.isl  of  Caithness,  hut  it  is  still  a  valuable 
b  ail  li  of  iiKlustry  here;  mid  the  (Krai^ional  capture  of 
sK'bola  her<ls  of  a  sp^ieii  of  whale,  here  known  oi  'Ca'ing 
Wbalcs '  or '  Bottlo  Hone*,'  which  approach  the  coast  in  pur- 
suit of  tho  licrring  alioal*,  u  conuderad  SD  «xbilaralin|t 
pastina  by  the  nativei,  and  anppliaa  then  MumUy  with  oil 
of  very  line  quality.  The  daughter  of  Malt  in  the  deep 
i-.ivi  i  iis  of  the  se;i  coast  is  also  enrraped  in,  to  an  extent 
bufli^-ient  tj  class  it  aiuoiig  the  Shetland  fuherHf*. 

Dr.  Hibbert  published,  in  1822,  '  A  Minute  Account  of 
lUo  Ge-ilo^'y  of  the  Shetland  Isles.'  The  ^eat  vanuiici  of 
rock,  tiieir  relative  jiosition  to  each  other,  and  the  facilities 
with  witich  they  may  he  observed  throughout  the  Islet  of 
•Shetland,  are  replete  with  interest.  The  southern  part  of  tho 
Mainland  is  oompoMd  of  a  hdga  of  day-slate  lying  panllel  lo 
leeondaiy  aandMone  and  eonglonerate  on  the  one  aide,  and 
amatl  islands  of  ^eiaa  and  slenile  on  the  other.  The  centre 
of  the  Mainland  is  a  solid  mass  of  gneiss,  having  bluish  grey 
quir!i  on  the  we-it  side,  and  districts  of  siemlic  greenstone 
and  graiulc  to  the  nortii.  The  island  of  Yell  is  formed  of 
gneits;  and  Unit  is  chieHy  foiraed  of  serpentine  and  dial- 
lage  rock,  bordering  <>n  a  district  of  gneiss  an  1  another  of  mi- 
cuceous  slate.  The  itiland  of  Fetlar  is  similar  to  that  of  Unst ; 
and  the  mure  remote  island  of  Foula  is  formed  of  high  hilU 
of  nndatone,  with  clay  and  mica  slate,  gneiss  and  granite 
oa  lis  nerth-ssstem  swimi  snd  Fsir-lale  also  chiefly  con- 
sists of  asndsteiM. 

Thero  Sfs  (toppcr-Teins  at  Sandlodge  and  in  Fair  Isle ; 
iron  micaatTllfleld-hoad:  iron  pyrites  atGarthness;  the 
rliromute  of  iron  in  Un«t  a>i  1  F  i'ir;  the  hydrate  of  tuag 
iu'>ia  in  the  serpentine  of  Swiisiiiiess  in  Unst ;  and  garnets, 
actinoHte,  amianthus,  and  cyanile  in  various  places. 

The  great  number  and  variety  of  »ea-fu»l  that  frequent 
Shetland  render  the  ornithology  of  the  district  an  interest- 
iOg  study.  The  lea-eagle.  here  called  Bonxit,  or  Sem-guU, 
fcsta  ilsypongia  the  high  hills  of  Foula  and  other  elevsted 
plsets.  The  great  ow).  psovineinUy  £a«qgi<»;  tbesretie  or 
psrasilie  gull;  tbs  voimorsnt;  BofllsinotB.  lyres  or  aliear- 
^vatcrH,  kitt^akes,  shddrskes,  terns,  ses-hawks,  and  a  vast 
variety  of  similar  birds,  are  all  common  to  the  countr)'. 

With  the  exception  ::f  [  1  irtts  common  in  nMit  meadows, 
aad  la  onluiary  and  hili  paj>iure&,  the  botany  of  Shetland  ts 
very  circumNcrihed. 

This  northern  region  is  suliji^ct  to  severe  and  long  con- 
tinued storms;  and  while  winter  may  bo  said  to  commence 
in  the  month  of  October,  the  return  of  spring  is  almoat 
impsraeptible  till  the  end  of  ApriL  The  climate  throughout 
iIm  Test  is  TttiaUs  snd  bnniul,  but  to  the  natives  it  is  da- 
•ideay  heiMty,  and  iratsnees  of  great  longevity  are  not 
aiieommon. 

Tn  the  high  latitude  of  Slielland,  the  light  of  day  at  mid- 
summer never  totally  disappears,  and  the  smallest  print  can 
be  read  sit  luuliiight,  when  the  lingering  rays  of  the  preced- 
ing day  mingle  with  and  give  way  to  the  early  dawn  of  the 
morrow.  During  winter  the  nigbl»  are  proportionally  long 
and  dreary ;  and  in  tho  month  of  December  the  sun  is  not 
aboYe  Ihehorison  more  than  6to  hours  and  twenty  minutes. 

Lorwiek  is  the  only  town  in  Shetland,  and  the  capital 
of  tin  ewmtrj.  Tbs  Muiss  having  been  origiiwUjr  boilt  to 
aecommodsTe  ihs  nslires  who  resorted  to  Brwisy  Smind  ibon  t 
tiv^i  centuries  ac;o,  which  «as  at  that  time  annually  fre- 
i|Ut  ii!ed  by  forytgii  bu^es  during  the  fishing  season,  are 
li\i.lt  <  l  isc'totlie  water-edge;  and  tho  country  being  desti- 
tute of  roadiand  wheeled  vehicles, streets  were  never  thought 
of.  and  consequently  tho  town  presents  a  sirij^ularly  confuserl 
appearance,  with  no  other  thoroughfare  than  a  tortuous  ill- 
paved  path  between  the  houses.  It  is  however  a  bustling 
and  interesting  town,  with  a  thriving  and  induitrious  popu- 
lation ;  possesses  many  excellent  and  well-supplied  shops, 
aad  hsaoneorthehestbarixnusuSlMtlandtWhieksfaoitld 
ultimstely  render  Lerwiek  a  town  of  eonsideiabla  eom- 
inerctal  importance.  The  population  of  the  town,  in  1831, 
wa*  2750.  It  standi  on  Bressay  Sound,  on  tlic  cast  side  of 
the  Mainland  of  Shetland;  the  harbour,  which  la  about  a 
milvJ  Wide  at  the  south  entrance,  expands  opposite  to  the 
town,  and  a^ain  contracts;  being  fully  protected  by  the 
shores  of  Bre-^ay  Island  on  the  one  tide,  and  by  those  of 
tha  Mainland  on  the  other. 

The  histoqr  of  Shetland  is  an  interesting  one,  and  is 
Vlsnded  with  that  of  Orkney.  Antiquaries  nave  long  dit- 
paled  whether  the  antisnt RflOttM  mw  tbs  Shetlsndlslss 
P.  C  No.  1343. 


when  thoy  circumnavij;ated  Britain,  and  muoli  learning  has 
been  advanced  lo  cormect  the  Thitle  of  Tacitus  iAgrico/a,e. 
lU)  with  Shetland.  The  prevailing  belief  now  is,  that  TAuli 
is  a  corruption  of,  or  intended  for,  Fbttia,  one  of  the  Shet^ 
land  and  the  only  one  of  them  which,  from  the  alti- 
tude of  its  hills  and  its  detached  potitisni  can  ha  seen  Aom 
the  teat  immediately  to  the  north  of  Orkney. 

In  the  ninth  oenlniy  Shetland  and  Orkney  became  sub- 
ject to  Norway ;  and  tne  earlv  history  of  the  two  provinces 
IS  preserved  by  Torfaeus,  and  coiifimied  by  seveial  other 
more  anlient  documents.  The  country  Mas  peopled  by 
Northmen,  and  their  laws,  language,  usages,  and  lUiuv- 
ncrs  were  soon  finntv  established.  About  the  year  13h0 
the  former  lino  of  Norwegian  earls  ceo^ied  to  retain  their 
authority  over  the  ulands,  and  a  Scottish  noblemant  Henry 
Sinclair,  ubiamed  the  earldom  of  Orkney,  which  indttdsd 
Shetland,  from  the  king  of  Denmark  and  Norway,  and  it 
eoBlinusd  in  bis  latnily  tar  about  a  century  under  the  sove- 
reignty of  Norway.  In  the  year  U69  James  III.  of  .Scot- 
land married  Mar{»aret.  the  daughter  of  Christiern,  king  of 
Denmark,  and  with  her  he  was  to  get  a  dowry  or  marriage 
poitioti  uf  tiU.OUU  llorin»,  of  \thich  ii  wa^i  served  that  lU.UOO 
florins  should  then  be  paid,  and  that  the  Orkney  Ulands 
shordd  remain  mortgaged  inpua«eabUin  of  the  Scottish  king, 
until  the  remaining  part  of  tho  marriage  portion  should  he 
paid.  The  Danish  king  however  only  patd  2000  florins,  and 
for  the  remaining  8000  he  fuiiher  mortgSg^d  ibaSlMtland 
Isles,  which,  aloug  with  Orkney  (sa  do  part  of  tha  ooimj 
was  ever  paid),  batre  batn  attiebad  sinoa  that  tine  to  the 
kim^dom  of  Scotland. 

The  Norwegian  laws  and  usages  however  continued  in 
Tjil  r  L  .11  Shetland  until  a  very  recent  periiJ<l,  toi^ether 
wiUi  several  rules  and  customs  arising  frutu  tins  delachud 
and  peculiar  situation  of  Shetland,  which  were  also  respected 
a«  laws;  and  thus  the  old  laws  and  observances  of  Sbetiaiid 
essentially  difiiar  from  those  of  Scotland,  and  are  interesting 
as  exhibiting  measures  resorted  to  by  a  community  remote 
from  the  operation  of  the  general  laws  of  the  kingdom,  in 
ordertopniarvathawsU-faamgof  itssoeiety.  The  free  property 
or  possession  of  lands  was  known  by  the  term  Udai,  the  pro* 
prietors  being  termed  Udatlert,  and  this  property  descended 
in  the  udaller'<t  fnmily  without  the  evidence  of  any  written 
instrument  T'a:  vilnef  judge  was  called  the  Great  Foudo,  or 
Lawman,  and  under  him  were  lucal  Koudes  and  cert  am  officers 
named  Rancelmcn,  and  a  Law-rightman  to  regulate  weights' 
and  measures.  These  Rancelmon,  in  addition  lo  the  duties 
belonging  to  the  police  courts  of  large  towns  in  the  present 
day,  exercised  several  inquisitorial  functions,  such  as  inquir- 
ing into  tha  dOBMitic  conduct  of  parents,  children,  and  &er- 
vants ;  tbs  prMfentint;  of  domestic  quarreb  and  seoldiog, 
flning  penotu  who  neglected  to  atlcnsd  i^nreh  on  SsbbaUi 
day.-<;  examining  into  the  sufficiency  of  the  work  of  li  adcS- 
meii,  and  the  pievcnlmg  of  teaauts  Iroia  iiyuiiug  lUur  kuida 
or  houses. 

Shetland  for  the  first  time  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  join- 
in;;  m  returning  a  member  to  tho  imperial  parliameta  in 
ttie  year  tt$3'i,  in  consequence  of  the  passing  of  the  Hufurm 
Act  for  Scotland.  Prior  to  this  period  Shetland  was  totally 
unrepresented  in  parliament;  but  now  Orkney  and  Shet- 
land, as  a  united  county,  return  one  member.  Other  im* 
portant  chaagss  of  a  public  nature  are  yearly  tending  to 
open  the  wspureei  and  to  fneresaa  the  prosperity  of  this  re- 
mote [Mrtion  of  the  empire.  During  the  last  fi  ur  or  five 
years  a  suitable  steam-vessel  has  plied  regularly  every 
week,  from  March  till  November,  betwicn  Kdmbui i,'h  and 
I.crwu  k  111  Shotland,  calling  on  lu  r  way  at  .Vbei  Jeen  and 
Wick. 

At  an  early  period  Shetland  was  called  Uiallland  and 
YealUand,  which  afterwards  became  charged  into  Yet- 
land  and  Zetland;  and  from  this  last  name  the  lale  Lord 
Dundos,  one  of  the  lending  ijn  pncturs  in  Uikncy  and  Shet- 
land, took  tha  title  of  Earl  of  ZeUand  in  183d,  when  elevaiad 
to  that  fsafc  in  the  peerage. 

Thero  are  several  interetting  remains  of  antiquity  in 
Shetland, — such  aa  Lawtaigs,  or  open  court*  of  justice 
under  the  Norwei^ian  laws;  round  Pictish  towers,  particu- 
larly that  of  Mou!ia,  which  is  nearly  entire ;  and,  of  more 
recent  areelioiv  tiw  ruins  «f  the  Iprga  castle  of  Scalla* 
wav. 

fedroonstoirs  I  :::r  nf  T^tlond ;  Hibbert's  Detcripiinn 
qf  the  Shetland  hUnds ;  SheriflTs  Genentl  ^iew  «f  the 
Agriculture  of  Shetland;  Farioiu  MS.  Notet  md  PtifQtt 
J^farauUiim.  {Commmueation/hm  SetttimA} 

Voft.  xxi.-a  D 
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SIIEW-BREAD  (D^ODH  Dn*?!  ivuvtot,  apro*  Ti>v 

•  r  -  TV 

to  tliu  twelve  loaves  f>f  I  runil.  oir'  f  ir  caol)  of  (la-  tribes  of 
Inracl,  vrliirli  w«re  poii»tanJly  <li»p!a)t.'d  oq  a  goldiTi  table  in 
the  holy  placi'  of  tlie  Tubornacle  and  Temple.  Tin  y  \v<>ro 
made  of  the  &»mi  wheat  flour  without  leaven,  and  laid  o:i 
llie  table  in  two  similar  In-njis  oi  rows,  with  fiankuicenMj 
and  <talt  put  ovar  tbaok  Every  Sabhaih  they  were  renewed, 
and  the  old  Umvw  vm  «atm  by  the  nrietta  in  the  holy  plare. 
The  fcaakiofleoM  wbiah  ww  placad  apoa  the  shew  brcad 
aonttitoted  it  one  of  tha  *  ofannga  made  by  fire  to  the  Lord.' 
The  goMen  tabla  on  wbieb  tbay  were  placed  was  called  the 
table  of  sbeW'bread.  Wine  was  also  placed  upon  it,  and  it 
was  furnished  with  goUl  dislu  s,  b 'wU,  and  s|>oaii'!.  iErod^ 
XXV.  30;  XXXV.  13:  \\\\\.  'AC>  :  I^ril.,  xxn-.  .>-'.• ;  .Xumb., 
IV.  7:  1  .  x\i.  C;  '2  Marr  ,  u  ;  ///-A.,  ix.  -J.)  Fuitlier 
particulars  will  be  I'aund  iii  Cd\»m'»  Dtctionartf ;  Lighl- 
foofs  Prosf,ect  of  the  Temple;  nnd  Winer's  BibUschet 
Reahrorfnlmi-h,  arts.  •  Schaubrode'  and  *  Schaubrodlisrh.' 

The  s.he«  lifjad  is  one  of  the  most  diificult  parts  of  the 
Jem»b  Temple-aervica  to  explain.  Tbe  oommoa  intetpn- 
tation  i%  tbat  aa  all  tbe  Jewidi  leprateniatiana  of  divine 
thinga  are  etrongly  marked  hy  anthropamorphism.  the 
Temple  being  called  the  house  of  God,  the  most  holy  place 
hisabodr.  iIk-  c  iver  of  tlie  ark  1  i-.  llmnic,  the  altar  his  tabh-. 
the  burnt  olli  rings  uiioii  U  lii*  tneat  (MaUichi,  i.  12),  with 
whirli  iiient  1(10  a  drink-offering  was  presented,  so  the  sheiv- 
bread  was,  byinbuhcally,  his  faod.  I'erhnps  tlip  constant 
offering  uf  ilio  twelve  loaves  might  be  r  :  .1  to  sig- 
nify the  continual  devotion  of  the  subi^nce  uf  iho  twelve 
tribes  to  the  service  of  Gud.  But  still' the  analogy  of  the 
rest  of  the  Teinple^rvice  would  lead  va  lo  eooelude  that 
aemo  deeper  typioal  meaning  ttea  coneealed  under  thia  rite, 
and,  as  every  part  of  the  Jewish  tituul  system  is  typical  of 
aome  Christian  truth  or  ordinance,  perhaps  there  may  have 
been  in  the  shew-braad  a  raferanee  to  tba  aaeraoMnt  of  the 
Lord's  Supper. 

(Calmct.  L  L'!i!f  H)f,  and  Wuicr.  ns  .-ilxive;  Ar- 
chaol.  lUbl.:  Jennings's  Jewish  Anixjuihet.) 

SHIELD  was  a  part  of  the  antieiit  armour  designed  to 
ward  olT  the  strokes  uf  the  sword  and  all  kinds  of  mtstilee. 
8bieU«  Were  borne  on  tba  left  ansi  and  were  of  diRiirent 
forma  and  aiaea,  and  thojr  were  aeceidioglj  deeijniated  by 
different  name«.  The  laige  ehrenlar  or  oval  ■bieid,  the  in- 
Tcntinn  of  which  was  ascribed  to  PrcDtus  and  Aerisius  of 
Argoi  WIS  called  in  Ijilia  clipeus.  and  in  Gretik  aspis  or 
snc<i»  (tiffrifor  aaeoe).  .\  siiiiIIlt  kinil  uf  ri-iinr)  shield  was 
ralLd  piirma  ;  and  a  Miuillcr  kmd  ot  oval  shield  was  culled 
peha.  Sruium  wa,  ]iri>]H  ;ly  speaking  n  square  or  oblong 
shiold.  The  nntieiu  writers  however  do  not  always  accu- 
raicdy  distini^uiiih  these  different  shields,  but  apply  the  name 
which  properly  denotes  a  particular  kind  of  shield  to  shields 
in  general.  The  shields  in  the  earliest  times  were  made  of 
oaieta  iwiated  together  {yiMa)>  or  of  vood*  and  thia  frame- 
work Wm  oorered  with  tbe  ekina  of  oxen,  of  whieh  there 
were  mostly  several  layers,  rne  over  the  other,  whence 
Hotncr  fri-qiicntly  calls  the  shield  '  seven-hided' (;irraf3d*wc) : 
Xeuoph'in  i.,  b)  dL-oribes  the  Egy|iti:ui-<,  I'voii  of 

his  time,  as'UMni;  wuudeu  shields.  Tlio  wiuile  niu  was 
surrounded  with  a  metal  edge.  In  the  centre  of  the  outer 
or  convex  side  there  was  a  projection  colled  the  6mphalo«, 
ifi<^a>.or,  or  umbo,  in  whieb  aometimes  a  spike  Waa  pinced, 
whit  h  served  as  a  weapon  of  attack  against  an  enemy  who 
approached  too  near.  Tbe  olqeet  of  tbe  umbo  however  was 
to  make  the  miarilea  gUnoe  off  fW>ro  tbe  shield.  In  tlie 
inner  or  o>ncave  ude  there  was  a  band  of  metal  or  leailR  r. 
which  wpiii  f;  i(rn  run  to  rim  as  a  diameti-r,  :uul  undei  vvim  li 
the  arm  o!  the-  soldier  vtan  placed,  so  !h;it  ilw  -liiLdil  liun- 
on  the  arm.  Aroiuul  tin-  iiinii  id^c  lla'revasa  iiutiibir  nl' 
small  tlion<rs,  by  means  of  which  the  shield  was  managed 
Will)  the  iiand.  The  shields  of  di.stinguishod  persons,  even 
as  early  as  tbe  time  of  Homer,  were  covered  with  metal 
plates,  and  Arequenlly  adorned  with  embossed  figures.  These 
flgurea  were  oheB  of  tha  most  exquisite  workmanshipb  as 
may  be  inferred  tnm  tlie  imaginary  deaetiptiona  of  the 
magnificent  shields  of  Achilles,  HiMTules,  and  /Eneas,  in 
Homer,  Hesiod,  and  Viri;il.  The  shields  of  individuals,  as 
Will  a*  of  whole  divisions  of  an  army,  hssd  siuii.  times  parti- 
culiir  deviccj  lulaliii.;  to  memorable  events  in  their  history, 
nnd  these  ore  generally  supposed  to  be  the  first  traces  of 
the  armorial  bearings  of  more  modern  times.  The  site  of 
ahialda varied  ftomtwoto  four  ftal  in  len(;th,nnd  they  wore 


generally  two  or  two  and  a  half  (bet  in  breadth ;  to  tbat  a 
soldier  with  »  faugn  abield*  by  atooping  a  little,  aifki 
eotteeal  hnnielf  behind  ft,  and  ihws  be  perfectly  nrotected. 

The  shields  of  h orM  im  n  Wi^n:  pjrneralty  smaller  than  tbr>»* 
of  the  fool  Kjldifis,  TliC  use  of  sliiilds  continuc-d  frr::. 
aiiiu-iit  times  tliruugboul  tlio  tniddle  agvn,  vjiitd  il.' y  v.crv 
nriilo  iisideiahy  the  introduction  of  firi.'  arm*.  The  cutne 
rolls  spociiucns  of  shields  show  that  the  kiiighls  of  the 
middle  ages  were  DO  lew  fond  of  adomiog  tb«m  woii 
embossed  fignM%  praeioua  atonaa,  fceu  than  the  nniimab 
[Akmodr.] 

There  is  an  intereating  work  on  the  armorial  bearings  cif 
the  ancients,  Bernd, '  JDNta  Wayptntwo  der  Otiedm  oad 

Romer.'  Bonn,  1H4I. 

SHIELD,  WILLIAM,  the  popular  dramatic  comnoter, 
was  born  at  Smalwcll,  amnty  of  Durham,  in  1749.  When 
Very  young,  having  lost  1ih  father,  who  w.i*  a  lescber  of 
tinging,  the  circumstances  of  bis  mother  rendered  it  neces- 
sary that  he  sliould  adopt  some  business  as  a  futuir  me«nt 
of  subsistence,  ond  having  hod  the  choice  of  thre«  trad«r« 
offered  him,  ho  fixed  on  that  of  a  boat-buBder.  and  wa«  ar- 
penlieed  at  North  Shields.  His  maator,  a  kiod-haarted 
indulgent  nan.  rather  eneou raged  than  ehaefccd  him  in  tbe 
pursuit  uf  music  at  his  leisure  moments,  and  not  unfVv 
quently  assisted  him  in  rendering  his  talent  as  a  viuLnLft 
prufiial)lf,  hy  jwrmiiting  him  lo  perform  at  the  c<onc«rt»  li 
tli>!  town  and  lu'ighbourhood.  At  the  txjurjtion  of  L  < 
aiiprt-ntirc'ship  hi»  di!\oli'd  hiiu>tdf  vslioily  lo  In--  Uivi.iifite  an, 
nnd  having  8(tracte«l  the  notice  of  Avison.  the  aulhar  •/ 
the  '  Essay  on  Musical  Expression,'  obtained  from  thai  ablr 
master  instructions  in  the  principles  of  cvmpostlton,  and 
shortly  after  exhibited  the  fruits  of  these,  as  w^  «a  «f  hil 
own  xeal  and  indefittif{able  induatiy,  by  •omnoiuig  ao  aa- 
thera  Ibr  tbe  conseeiatioa  of  the  new  ehuicB  at  Soadcr- 
land,  which  was  most  successfully  perfunued  by  tbe  ch-  ir 
of  Durham  cathedral.  This  lu<l  to  his  being  invited  lo  lb; 
talilf.  of  the  dl^;lu;il.  ies  of  llio  UiUlt  ridi  i  liui!  .i,  an  la- 
trod>H  tioii  which,  combined  with  his  ability  and  cxcelieot 
coiidoc  t,  !ipeedily  plaoad  bin  on  tha  high  nad  to  faaa  nd 
preferment. 

He  now  undertook  the  raanagemcnt.of  tb*  biditanabu 
concerts  at  Scarborough,  where,  becoming  aeijnainUd  nttb 
the  charming  pastoral  poet  John  Cunnmgham,  thea  aA 
actor  in  the  Scarbon»u|th  company,  he  set  several  of  h.i 
songs  to  music,  and  thus  made  himself  very  generally  Kno<«D 
as  a  tiudodisl.  Ho  sovpii  dhi'did  his  vios*-.  to  llio  metrvipolpi, 
und  .irriviii^  in  Lundcin  \M;h  j^'hkI  ri'<-iiiiiiiiijr.d;x!iortv  »bs 
immi-'diatrly  i-ii::;il;i'i1  hy  8)L;n<ir  (iiaidii  i  i  m-  of  t!.< 
b«nd  ot  the  King's  theatre,  m  which  he  soon  became  fifia- 
cipal  viola,  an  appointment  wbibhi  aiiitiog  hia  tnsta.  ht  rr- 
tainod  nearly  twenty  years. 

Mr.  Shield  lint  made  himself  known  to  the  public  as  » 
dramatic  composer  ia  I7fB,  bf  *Tha  Fliidi  of  Becue'— 
written  by  a  gantlemao  who  had  eontrlTed  to  make  bni»e;f 
very  conspicuous,  the  Rev.  H.  Bale,  ancruaid>  Sn  11.  Ki> 
Dudley— which  was  performed  wuh  the  iujs,t  ma;  k«;d  tv- 
cess  at  Covent  G-ardeii.    Soon  after  he  entered  mtn  ir 
en{y;a;;cmont  at  the  same  theatre  as  ooroi>o»er  and  mu-.:«x! 
manager.    In  1783  appeared  '  Rosina,'  written  b>  Mrs 
Brook,  which  is  almost  universally  considered  as  .Shaebu's 
chef-ifmivre,  and  is  still  listened  to  with  as  much  dKtgH 
as  when,  in  addition  to  its  intrinsic  merits,  it  had  the  tw- 
commendation  of  noveltv.    Tbe  same  vear  was  prL>dur«^ 
'  The  Poor  Soldier,'  the  drema  by  O'Keefe.  which  •is  a  Tu.- 
lodioua  opera  is  only  second  to  •  Rosins.*   'Rohm  Il^^.l 
and  *  Fonlnineblcui*  followed  shurtlv  after  :  Mi;  in:.   •  0>- 
car  and  MalviiKi,"  'The  Woodman,  and  oih..  i->  .xt<lf.', 
and  al'ly  supported  the  Mpuiation  which  the  iL-apcxr 
hiid  }.'iunfd.     In  1791,  Mr.  Shield,  m  eoiniMuy  wuh  ht 
irf-ctiinc  friend  Joseph  Ritson.  went  to  Pans,  and  the* 
extending  his  continental  journey,  visited  the  chief  crt.«» 
of  Italy,  including  Rome,  bringing  home  with  luia  v«< 
luable  materiaU  for  tbe  theoretical  worka  which  be  pal- 
hshed  a  few  years  after  his  return.    Ha  then  luaopaC 
hi*  labours  at  Cuvent  Garden,  anB  produced  *  nariferr 
Bridge.'  'The  Farmer,'  and  many  other  operas  n«ar.-r 
all  of  which  wimt  moio  oi  k-s  sucres»ful.    In  Is07  Ix- 
finally  retired  Irnii  all  ihoatriral  cancems,  nnd  pref«r(« 
Ins  '  lntr')ih!(  tirin  to  Hai  tuony,'  a  most  valuable  work  ir 
two  (juartu  vuiuines,  fur  publication.    In  1309  h«  pstslai 
n  volume  of  glees,  ballads.  &c.,  under  the  titla  Of  'A 
Cento.'  In  181 7  appeared  a  second  edition  of  hia  itMliatt 
haraioiiy,  and  alio  hia  * BadiMita  of  TiTrnnii  Hi' 
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In  the  Miao  ymt,  on  thu  death  of  Sir  WilUara  Parsons, 
the  Princ«  Rts);e)il  appuiuted  Mr.  Shield  to  the  situutiuii 
of  Muter  of  tbe  Baud  of  MufioiM*  in  ordinary  to  the 
king,  ia  wbieli  wpaoiiy  Im  ooodiietod  the  muucai  port  of 
Um  eeremonial  in  Westminster  Abbey  at  tlie  eonmatiao  of 
Owgt  IV.  He  died  in  I  !i29.  and  bi»  remaiiw  wan  honottred 
by  iniernioi.t  in  tlio  cloistort  of  WestminHcr  Abbey. 

SHIELDS.  NORTH.  (TyvkmoitthI 

SHIEI^US,  SOUTH,  u  |iarhamoniary  borough  in  the 
ruuiity  ot  Durham,  c  icaictl  l»)  tl.o  Ri-tiji  iii  Act,  and  consist- 
ing of  the  piou.jUj.ly  t:\istinK  tuwii>li,iw  of  S  iuth  Shields 
and  WeRtue  in  the  pari«li  of  Jarrow.  South  Shu>t<!5  is  on 
thti  south  bank  of  the  Tyne.  at  its  mouth,  278}  nulcs  frum 
Loitdoo,  by  Batnet,  Bijiglcswadc,  Norman  Crosa,  Stamford, 
Nevarlc.  Doooatter.  Boroughbridgo,  Norlballertoa,  Dai:- 
lioeion,  Dtirluuii,  aad  Monk  Woarmoutb. 

Jarrow  waa  eminent  in  anticnt  limci  for  its  Benedictine 
rno(Kf.tui  y.iif  vvluch  !>ijiiit'  it .  ;  .  I  i  ,i 
111  lUc  (liv,  asl.iUiijj  invA^iiid  of  \\  u] 

wa-i  >uh>(-.(iien(ly  repaired,  and  uiniiil  uiiii  iVil-  ;ibt>ey  of 
Wcai  mouih ;  at  la«t  it  became  a  ccU  to  Duihaui.  lu  revenue* 
at  the  dissolution  were  -40/.  't.  gross,  or  3it/.  I4t.4d. 
clear.  Tbo  present  church  of  Jarrow  embodies  sotne  por- 
tions of  tho  anlicat  couveutuul  church  ;  a  chair  is  preserved 
m  tbo  Teetry,  irhkb  ii  aaid  to  have  beea  Ibo  aeat  of  tbe 
vmonble  Bode,  who  wae  educated  ia  tho  monastery  of  Jar* 
row,  and  spent  a  great  part  of  his  lifu  there. 

South  Shieldi  (antiently  written  Le  Sliccles)  has  risen 
into  importance  with  tlu-  k^'xteiision  of  the  c  Jtl  trade  in 
modern  time».  One  inbinjiiiijn  which  iuis  b<:i.Mi  Jug  up 
iiiJuau^*  ilial  tliu  RijiiKiiis  liA.l  .1  staiio:!  licio,  !it  ilie  ter- 
mination of  tbe  military  road  since  catied  tiic  Wrekcn 
Dyke;  and  various  Roman  antiquities  have  been  found. 
The  present  town  originated  with  iLe  ftaberroen  of  the  Tyne, 
wiio  built  here  along  the  shore  tbadl»  locally  termed  '  »hee!s' 
or  ■  shields,'  to  deibnd  thamielm  fiEooi  tha  vaather.  8ub- 
scf|uenily  (during  the  fifteenth  and  two  following  centuries) 
tbe  pluLo  Uecainu  kinnvn  for  its  sa't-uurks  ;  nearly  130  p.iiis 
were  al  ouo  tuuc  emploj  cd.  bul  Uiat  Li  aiii  )i  of  indusUy  is 
now  nearly  extinct.  A  number  of  orlifioal  hi\U  liavt-  Irt n 
formed  by  cinders  from  the  salt-works,  the  refuse  of  tho 
gla&s  housee  and  the  ballast  discharged  by  tbe  colliers  ond 
»ume  of  tbeie  btlU  have  bcfin  buill  upon. 

Tho  town  of  South  ShieMe  aztenJs  ialo  tbo  fowiubip 
of  WaMoa  t  tbtt  old  part  oaiuiata  of  a  long  narrow  aou 
tneonTenicikt  atnet  runninf  parallel  to  the  river;  but  the 
more  modern  parts  are  bettor  built  and  contain  many 
good  bouses.  In  a  large  square  near  tho  centre  of  the 
town  \i  (lie  town  hall,  ust  il  uUo  .is  an  F.Jicbange  and  news- 
liioLij,  airl  liaviiig  a  iiiarket-liou>e  Lciieath.  There  is  a 
c!i:ipel  uf  i^roat  antiquity,  but  i-u  luueh  altered  that  little 
of  the  ant^cfit  part  can  be  iracud,  with  tho  exception  of 
(he  old  tower;  Ulcro  is  a  chapel-of-ease  of  modern  eicc- 
UuM,  and  Uwraan  many  dusenitog  ueettnghouscs. 

Vm  two  towMli^  have  an  area  of  1 760  acren ;  and  con- 
tained, ia  1S31,  SOlBlioaaoa.  inhabited  by  AHyj  familiei,  176 
botitee  uninhabited,  and  27  building ;  wit  it  a  population  of 
I '-.713.  The  priiKipal  trade  of  tbe  tow  n  is  in  coal,  of  which 
I  c,'ixat  quantity  la  brought  down  the  river  in  keels,  and 
^liipl'fd  hen'  i  there  aro  some  coal-|iHs  lu  tlic  aauudu.'i? 
Mtiiiily.  Siiip-buildinj^  is  curu'il  vii  vviih  great  aclivily  ; 
'lunni;  ihu  lail  general  war  several  fn^alfs  wi-re  built;  and 
titero  were  ten  years  since  (Htrliamenlartf  Boundaty  lie- 
fA^rts)  docks  in  which  nineteen  vessels  at  once  could  be 
ihrtked  and  tepaiied:  there  were  very  extensive  glass- 
worlUk  a  pottery,  and  manufactures  of  soda  and  alum, 
lireweries,  and  nqie-walka.  The  origiDal  lifo-boat  was 
built  at  South  Shields  by  aubtoriptioQ.  The  market  ia  on 
^Vcanesday;  and  bar*  BT*  (WO  IBill»  bttt  thoy  are  indif- 
ferently attended. 

Tliere  are  a  subscription  library  ;  a  lilorary,  aiul 
mechanics'  institution ;  and  a  theatre.  The  two  townships 
had.  in  I8J3,  two  day  and  Sunday  '  national '  schools,  one 
With  00  bo;a  and  60  girls  and  the  other  with  473  children 
of  bothiaxaa;  34  other  day-schools,  with  iH'Ji  children  of 
both  aona;  aiid  il  Sunday-schools,  with  \2'Z6  children. 

Tbo  livioK  of  South  Shields  is  a  perpetual  euracy,  in  the 
gift  of  thu  dean  and  chapter  of  Durham,  of  tbo  dear  yearly 
valuo  of  330^  It  is  in  the  archdeaconry  and  diocese  of 
Dw:liaKi. 

Soiiiii  Slui  hls  has,  since  ih'-  Uo.''i)ii;i  .\ct,  returuyd  one 
UK'iulior  to  jiuiliauu  iii.     Tho  luiiiili.  r  of  quuliQetl  clectDrs  | 
no  tho  tegiator  ux  IHH  Q  was  Qi^i  lu  lSi:i^-lU.  6^6.  all  liii.  j 


hotuehoiders.  South  Shields  is  one  of  the  polling-stationa 
for  the  northern  division  of  tho  rounty  of  Durliam. 

(Suriees's  Hhlury  of  Durham ;  [\irlittmm(uni  fiojert,} 
SH1FFN.\LL.  [Siiropshike] 
SHIFTING  USES.  [Usf.s.] 

SHIITES  is  the  name  of  a  sect  of  heretics  amon;;  tho 
MolianimcdatK.  The  word  comes  from  tfiiafi,  '  a,  faction, 
parlv,  or  set  (if  men  who  ijeparaie  themsiclvps  from  the  rest 
of  the  ciitiitnu:iily,'  and  "lio  iiitertum  reliuious  opinions 
contrary  to  tho»e  of  ibe  Huntitiei,  ur  pcajdt;  who  belong  (o 
any  uf  the  four  orthodox  sects  of  Mohammedanism.  Hio 
name  of  S/iiiUit  is  principally  u.<icd  to  designate  thesectariao 
or  adherents  of  Ali  Ibn  Abt  Tiilib,  who  maintain  him  to  bo 
tbe  lawful  khalif  and  im&m,  and  aay  that  auprema  authori^, 
both  in  spiritual  and  temporal  maiiera,  bolonga  to  hb  de- 
seendania. 

The  Shiites  are  divided  into  numerous  sects,  of  which 
HiL'  priiicipal  aio:  — the  Im'imiiri-.  cr  thoso  who  lie!ie\o 
tiial  tho  ollii'L'  uf  liuiui,  or  luuil  uf  ilu-  cliurrh,  is  nut  de- 
'  pendent  on  the  will  of  the  pci  j-le,  and  ihat  reii^jion  consists 
solely  ill  ki)ovvi:i_-  who  is  the  true  tmtttu;  the  Zegdtmitf 
so  culled  from  li  e  name  of  their  founder,  Zevd,  aon  of  All, 
>urname«l  Zevnu-l  abudin  (the  oniament  of  the  aerTanta  of 
God) ;  the  Kftattabiam,  or  disciples  of  Abd-l-Kbaltfcb»  wbo 
maintain  that  pandiae  ia  no  other  thing  tban  tbo  j^atMitaa 
of  this  world,  which  (Jod  gvaata  to  thoao  with  whom  ha  fa 
pleased;  hence  their  indulgence  in  wine,  music,  and  other 
things  forbidden  by  the  prophet.  Many  of  the  ShiitcA,  like 
ihc  GhiJiiylft,  tho  J^'/Suijrlitii.i,  the  Isfiukiam,  rarr;ed  their 
veneration  for  Ali  and  hn  de>('endaiits  so  far,  iliat  ilie)  al- 
tnfjuted  divine  proiu  rtics  lo  tlu  tn.  The  I'ei Mans  are  .Shutcs, 
and  tho  Turks  Sunnites ;  henco  the  cause  of  llie schism  still 
subsisting  between  them,  which  has  been  maintained  on 
both  sides  with  ardent  zeal  and  implacable  hatred.  Though 
the  difl^ianee  arose  at  first  out  of  pohiical  motives,  it  baa 
ainee  ao  nuoh  Ineraaiad,  that  bolhjartiea  detest  and  ana- 
tbematiie  the  other  as  heretics.  The  ehief  pointa  wherein 

tliey  dilTer  may  be  mUiced  to  llin  e  :  — 1,  Tlie  Shiites  reject 
Abii  UeLr,  Omar,  and  Olhiuan,  the  three  first  khalifs,  as 
usur)KT^  and  liilrudess;  viliereas  iheSuimileh  recpeet  thein 
as  tigiilt'ul  imams.  Tlie  Slniles  jirefer  Ali  to  Mohammed, 
or  at  lca.*t  U>uk  upon  him  h.*  etiual  in  eveiy  respect; 
whilst  tlte  Suniutcs  admit  neillier  All  nor  oven  any  of  tbo 
prophets  to  Ge  equal  to  Mohammed.  3»  ThaSoiniitai  roeeive 
the  iSsuiiui,  or  body  of  traditions  concerning  the  prophet,  aa 
of  canonical  authority ;  tho  Shiites  reject  it  aa  apociyphal 
and  unworthy  of  credit.  (Sale's  PreUmiimf  Dkewrtt: 
Pooocke's  Snec.  Ilitt.  Arab.,  p.  267.) 

SHIP.  Thi!  ships  of  war  eraployc<l  nt  first  by  the  mari- 
t.iiic  nations  of  miHlcrn  EuroiJC  were  galley -i,  nmvcd  either 
by  uuid  or  oars,  and  were  similar,  probal-ly,  id  tliose  of  the 
Greeks  and  i<lomans.  In  the  beginning  of  the  fifieentli 
century  vessels  of  a  like  kind,  but  of  Lcreaier  dimensions, 
constituted  portions  of  tho  navies  of  France  and  Spain ; 
they  were  called  Carranues,  and  it  is  said  by  a  French 
author  of  that  age  that  the  English  ahipa  scarcely  darad  to 
approach  them.  The  term  Galeaaae  was  afterwards  applied 
to  a  kind  of  wa^RaIley  wbieh  Was  of  greater  leiigtb  in  pro 
portion  to  its  breadth  than  those  generally  eoiistrocted;  its 
rowers  wi'rc  e.ivereJ  by  a  narrow  de  k  riinninLr  alony  each 
iidu  uf  the  vessel,  and  on  this  small  cannon  were  mounted. 
Such  were  the  veueU  used  by  tho  Venetians  at  tbe  battia 
of  Lepanto. 

Before  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  tho  naval  force  of  this 
country  consisted  only  of  the  vessels  furnished  at  short  no- 
tices by  the  Cinque-ports,  besides  such  as  were  hired  from 
English  or  foreign  merchants;  and.  according  to  Du  Bel- 
lay,  soma  of  tho  abips  were  a  lort  of  long  galleys  oiHed 
Ramberges,  in  tho  management  of  which  tlie  En^ish 
mariners  ore  said  to  have  been  very  cxp<;rt.  Henry  VIL 
eauved  to  be  evili^^;ructi.'d  the  'Great  1 1 arr\ ,' the  fi rsi  ^iiip 
which  ran  be  ranked  us  one  b«;loiigiii^  tu  the  royid  navy  uf 
EuKlai  d  ;  and  his  successor,  in  in  emulation  of  Fran- 

cis I.,  who  had  budt  a  ship  called  tho  '  Caracon,' carrying 
lUO  guns,  caused  one  of  equal  burthen  (about  lOUO  tons), 
and  carryin;:  122  guns,  to  be  eoustrucled.  This  was  called 
tho  '  Henry  Grace  de  Dieu.'  It  appcara  to  bava  been  built 
rather  for  magnificence  than  uae;  not  more  than  thir- 
teen of  the  guns  were  nine-ponndora  or  vpwardf,  and  ita 
construction  must  have  been  very  defeetive.  for  it  is  said  to 
have  sleeted  badly  and  to  have  rolled  incessantly.  Afler 
hovuig  inide  one  voMi^^e.  it  uas  disarme<1  at  Biisiol  aii<I 
suffered  to  tiucay    Tbe  French  ship  was  eiiuolly  unlbrlu- 
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IMl«,  having  been  accitlcnially  destroyed  by  fiia  at  HIvre. 
HeniyVIlLcxertad  biuMeirhowaver  to  )>Iace  the  tnaritime 
force  of  the  nation  in  «  train  Ibr  being  improve*! ;  for  whteh 
pur|Kj?,o  he  organised  the  A«lmiraUy  and  Navy  Boards,  and 
lorsnwJ  <lock-)aras  at  Deiuford.  Woolwirh,  and  Ports* 
tnouili. 

During  the  reign  of  F.ilwaid  VI.  nnd  Elizabeth  ihe  royal 
navy  became  very  powerful,  un  I  at  ilw  di  nili  of  the  queen 
it  con*i9led  of  forty-two  bhips  ol  war.  la  llic  lime  of  James 
I.  «a«  built  (1610)  a  ship  called  the  '  Prince,'  carrying  6  1 
euaai,  and  of  1400  tons  burthen,  being  the  largest  which  had 
Man  till  tben  constructed.  And  before  the  civil  war  broke 
aut  Charles  I.  nuied  te  b«  built  ona  called  tba  *  Sovereign 
af  the  Sens,'  vbieb  carried  abova  106  fniita>taian  aad  great ; 
her  length  w.is  1  -'3  fcp;,  and  her  brcadlb  48  feet. 

The  fhipi  of  lliat  ii-i:,  foreijscn  as  well  as  English,  were 
cousiiucl. -I  with  bulla  fxlruva^antly  hit;h,  while  the  lower 
guns  were  frequently  not  in. no  Ih.ni  three  feet  nliove  Iho 
water;  they  were  ccn>cr]ueiuly  \L'ry  liable  tu  ship  teas  at 
the  lower  ports  during  an  action,  when  the  waves  mu  Itiyb, 
or  the  ship  heeled  considerably.  But  the  rivalry  between 
England  and  tha  Uoitod  Provinces  in  the  seventeenth  cen> 
tury,  and  tha  deliia  wbich  Louis  XIV.  entertained  to  raise 
the  navy  of  Fnnaa  la  an  equality  with  tboM  of  bit  neigh- 
bours, led  to  the  constnietion  of  ihlps  eapaUe  of  carrying 
artillery  of  much  );reatcr  calibre  than  bad  before  been  used 
at  «ca.  The  I'Veiich  king  actually  caused  to  be  built  at 
Toulon  a  ship  called  the  'R(i\al  lyiuis,*  which  carried  12, 
2-1,  and  48  pounders  on  its  ujiper,  middle,  and  lower  <leck.s 
respectively.  In  the  same  ai^e.  and  durins;  the  cii^h- 
teenth  century,  naval  architecture  was  zealouily  studied  in 
France;  and  the  English  constructors  were  so  senfible  of 
tbeir  inferiority,  that  in  most  of  the  ships  built  in  England 
at  that  time  the  proportions  wefe  copied  from  those  of  ships 
wKiah  bad  boon  ukea  ia  aetion  from  the  rival  nation.  Thus 
the  *  Leviathan*  was  built  at  Cbalham  nearly  io  eonformity 
to  the  'Courageux,'  a  French  74'gua  ship;  and  iavanu 
othuis  according  to  the  oonstruetiott  of  tne  '  Invinclbla.' 
vhich  had  bean  takan  by  Lord  Anion  during  the  Seven 
Years'  war. 

During  tlio  soveiiteenlli  century  the  ru^l  Jtn  cimtinued  of 
giving  to  the  sterns  a  great  elovattuit  above  the  surface  of 
tba  vater,  and  of  loading  that  part,  as  well  as  tho  bows, 
with  ornamenia.  The  stems  of  ships  of  war  were,  till  about 
tvonty  five  years  sincei  made,  at  tbair  junctions  with  the 
atdea»  of  an  angntar  fomu  or,  as  they  were  called*  square ; 
and  fcofure  17S9  they  bad  projecting  gnlleriea  or  bal- 
conii'i  extending  across  them,  and  to  s  ime  distance  along 
ciicli  after  quarter  of  the  ship.  The  y  illerics  were  afler- 
wanls  luiirli  (liiiiiiiisbeil  in  hnvidlh,  but  it  wus  nut  till  I  7'.'t'> 
that,  by  the  mllueiu  e  uf  lard  Speiu  er,  « Ua  WAi  llit'U  the 
first  luiil  v(  the  udiimalty,  the^e  as  well  as  the  great  pro- 
jecting beads  wore  entirely  omitted  iii  the  construction  of 
ships.  In  18Il>  Sir  Robert  Seppings  proposed  (o  make 
the  sterns  curvilinear  like  the  bows,  but  mure  flat ;  and  by 
tha  adoption  of  his  plan  there  was  gained  considerable 
almngth,  anah  a  farm  enabling  the  ebin  to  resist  with  treat 
elibet  tha  fbroe  of  a  sea  in  striking  the  stern,  and  t&t  of 
shot  when  fired  aquinst  it.  With  respect  also  to  the  means 
of  Uuftiiice  at  the  htcrn  and  quarters  of  a  ship,  it  may  be 
observed  that  the  curvilinear  sierti  lia>,  pre^tly  the  udvantnjje 
over  those  of  an  angular  ronstructu)!!,  there  being  in  ilie 
latter  case  an  interval  opposite  each  (quarter  of  the  ship  to- 
wards which  none  of  the  after-guns  can  be  brought  to  bear, 
while  such  interval  doet  not  exist  in  the  former.  In  a  ship 
with  a  curvilinear  stern,  tlie  ports  may  be  dispo^^cd  m  as  to 
allow  guns  to  dre  in  any  direction  diverging  fruin  a  centre 
within  tba  ahip;  and  at  tha  same  time  the  afler  broadside 
guns  may  be  trained  so  aa  to  flra  obliquely  towards  tha  fore 
ur  after  (  art  of  the  ship.  Thus  there  will  be  afforded 
sever.il  iiiteivaU  opposite  the  Stern  and  quarters,  within 
which  the  lines  of  firo  may  cross  each  other;  and  ooiise- 
ijuenlly  the  defeno;  w  ill  be  as  powerful  about  the  stern  as 
at  any  other  part  of  the  sluy.  It  inny  be  nddetl  that  when 
the  guns  in  a  square  stern  aie  trained  at  their  greatest  de- 
gree of  obliquity  to  the  sides  of  the  sliip,  their  muzzles  will 
be  coniiderably  within  the  timbers;  and  consequently,  in 
flringi  some  danger  may  exist  of  blowing  amy  part  of  the 
atamarmisrter  The  curvilinear  Ibm  ia  now,  with  slight 
nodifieatlons.  G;etiL-rully  a  I  opted  for  tbipe  9t  war;  and  the 
only  objection  hiiheriu  n.:i>le  i<>  it  it  tliat  t  lie  interior  aeoom' 
modations  are  thereby  ratlKY  diiuinished. 

In  1791  there  waafonnad  in  London  «8aei«ty  Ibr  Ibaln- 
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proveraent  of  Naval  Arcbitoeture ;  and  its  first  steps  eon^..icil 
in  offinring  priMS  for  the  best  papers  which  sheuid  U  wmum 
on  the  sul^t  of  the  resistance  of  fluids,  on  designs  for 
veaiata*  an  tba  pmpertiona  of  masts,  ttc  The  Amuciaim 
has  already  doao  much  in  tfarowisg  light  on  tba  art  of  aoit* 
siniciint;  ships;  and  both  the  tlieont and  Binetiaa  of  thai 
art  have  been  advanced  by  means  of  tha  ■COOol  wbiell  Was 
attached  to  tbeNaval  (.'ollcijc;  at  Portr.mouth.  in  Ibi  I,  unde/ 
the  superintendence  of  Dr.  Iiimun.  In  tl.i*  school  young 
men  are  now  instructed  iii  thoic  braiichcii  of  fccicmc  ';h 
iiave  relation  to  naval  affwrs,  and  are  also  made  to  perl««ai 
with  their  hands  the  mechaoieal  apevationa  vbiali  am  t»> 
quired  in  building  a  ship. 

In  tha  present  article  it  is  intended  to  give  some  seoouat 
of  the  matheataSiflal  prineiplea  only  of  naval  arehileaiiira; 
the  mecbanteal  oonstractioa  of  ahipa being  nawwd  Ibr  tfca 
article  SmrBt'tLDiNG. 

The  body  of  a  ship  about  its  middle  has  nearly  ikc  form 
of  a  p<jrtion  of  a  hollow  c}  1 1  ii  ;I(  r.  vmI!:  iN  nxx.'.  hot  j.v>..tai. 
ami  its  convex  surface  downwunla.    Aouvu  the  «urfa<cK 
the  water  on  which  it  floats  the  Mdei  are  curvt^l.  w>  as  at 
the  head  to  have,  in  a  borisootal  direcltoa,  tii«  Iwrm  o(  a 
Gothic  arch  more  or  less  acute.   The  breadth  diminuhea 
gradaally  towards  the  stern,  which  above  water  is  cahcr  a 
plane  anrfliea  nearly  perpendicular  to  the  ship's  length,  or. 
aicreeably  to  tba  aonatmetion  introdused  by  Sir  RobaM 
Seppings,  curred  so  as  to  hava.  in  a  hotiaontal  aeetioa, 
nearly  the  form  of  a  semi-ellipse.    Below  the  surface  of  ll.^ 
water  the  body  of  the  ship  i*  curved  in  a  horizontal  dixvctwo 
\  towards  the  head  and  stern,  so  as  to  terniinuteai  iJn.^v.-  j.^a  -** 
m  angles  which  diminish  from  that  surtaee  Jurtnuaids  .  :in4 
thus  a  vertical  section,  taken  perpendicularly  t.*  \l,e  leui.-:: 
of  the  ship,  at  soma  distaoco  from  tbe  middle  towocda  cither 
extremity,  ftmaMa  on  eadk  aide  tba  Ibnn  af  a  eacva  af  <•■- 
tiary  fla&nia. 

TIm  nast  anan^l  aoaditidna  in  tba  aomtradhm  af  a 
ship  are,  that  it  ba  aapaUe  of  carrying  ita  alana  aaA  ils 

artillery  or  lading :  that  it  be  moved  by  wind  or  aieaai  w.tb 

great  velocity,  and  ihat  it  readily  obey  the  niotiun  of  tie 
rudder;  that  it  have  ibe  ncce^'ary  stabiiuy,  so  as  iiui  to  l« 
overturned  when  acted  upon  by  the  wind  or  v»a\e»,  and. 
finally,  that  ils  rolling  or  pitching  be  attended  witii  as  litik 
strain  as  possible  on  the  timbers.  A  contemplation  of 
qualities  which  a  ship  ought  tO  poasess,  in  order  that  it  maf 
fuini  the  objects  prupoaod  by  il»  aaanat  fail  to  cause  lU  ca^ 
struetion  to  ba  eonsideiad  aa  ona  of  tba  moat  difieoU  pi» 
blems  in  meehanieal  aeience.  Tlioee  qoalitiea  aia  m  bpm 
respects  contrary  to  each  other;  and  the  degree  of  oilaia- 
mcnl  for  each  will  depend  in  part  on  the  purpose,  wbetfc0 
of  war  or  commerce,  lor  whi<di  the  ship  u  buiit.  'i  l.e  >k.V, 
(if  the  arehilcct  lies  therefure  in  finding  sucli  a  eun^truii**. 
as  shall  allow  tbe  (luuliiy  most  required  to  l>e  obiaiDol  it 
the  highest  degree,  without  being  attended  by  loa  i;t««i  _ 
sacrifice  of  the  others.  The  form  indicated  above  hM  ^> 
experience  been  found  to  afford  tlie  means  of  unitme:  \k» 
different  conditions,  as  far  as  they  are  consistent  with  «Mcb 
other ;  but  that  form  is  capable  of  being  wied  wittuR  «aiy 
distant  limiia.  Tha  subjeet  of  the  rawsianee  af  flaida  acatan. 
bodies  immersed  in  them  is  also  so  imperfectly  knovm,  th*i 
the  most  proper  proportions  which  the  several  dimen*K>t-t 
should  have  to  each  other,  in  order  that  such  re-si.-ianro  iaa» 
be  OS  little  us  possible,  arc  yet  to  be  determined  ;  and  in  \t>* 
present  state  of  scieuce,  those  proportions  can  only  be  ui- 
tained  from  tbe  dimensions  of  ships  of  diffBreat 
which  bava  bean  ahaatved  la  voaaem  tba  ' 


perties. 
In  merdMMt  ahti 


ilpa  an  ample  capacity  is  frcqoaallf  ef 
more  importaaca  iSaa  a  gpaat  TOMoity  in  sailing  ;  aa4 


this  case"  tba  retetiona  between  tba  length,  breadih.  ^ai 

depth  depend  less  upon  bydrodyiminical  pnnciplet  th.i:]  o< 
corresponding  relations  in  ships  of  war.  W  ith  itj^jA-c;*. 
the  latter,  it  is  observed  by  Mr.  Morgan,  in  his  ]ka|K'i»  ca 
naval  architecture,  that  the  numlier  and  weight  ot  in«  gaas 
constitute  the  basis  of  the  de^il^n  ;  for  from  lhe«v  tbe  wc^gbS 
of  tbe  whr>k>  ship,  or  the  volume  of  the  walet  vi  faich  it  «iL 
displace,  may  be  estimated.  Tlia  dialanee  between  ibe  guaa 
on  the  decks  mnat  be  such  as  hy  exparicnoo  baa  bean  tmad 
sufficient  Ibr  vorkiog  them;  and  hence  tlia  anofcar  af 
deeka  being  givn.  Im  least  length  which  the  ship  sboull 
have  becomes  known.  The  breadth  also  must  m  pait  i» 
determaail  hy  the  artillery  ;  for  on  each  side  o!  the  tU  f, 
between  the  hatches  or  ladder-ways  and  the  rear  of  lk« 

gutMBaniafat  after  ttia  iteoiltaaM  anst  ha  ttumimm^m 
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pnssa:^ ;  but  (hu  olomcnt  mutt  also  bo  f^rcat  enough  to 
alTurd  tlic  necessary  stability,  that  tlio  (endcncy  of  a  lateral 
Wind  to  turn  the  ship  about  a  longitudinal  axis  may  be 
resisted.  The  draught  of  water  (the  depth  to  which  tlio  ship 
is  immersed)  may  depend  on  the  depth  of  water  in  the  har- 
bours and  roadsteds;  but  it  should  also  bu  determined  from 
experience,  so  that  the  ship  may  bo  prevented  as  much  as 
passible  from  making  leeway ;  and  the  heij^ht  of  the  ship 
above  water  must  be  such  that,  while  the  upper  tiers  of  guns 
are  kept  as  low  as  possible,  the  height  of  the  lowe»t  tier 
above  tlic  water,  when  the  ship  tluals  upright,  may  be  not 
It^ss  than  six  feet,  in  order  that  the  lower  ^uns  may  be 
Worked  when  the  ship  has  considerable  inclination.  Fiiiully, 
the  foi-m  of  the  body  must  bo  that  which  i*  moat  favourable 
for  velot^-ity.  by  causin;;  the  least  possible  resistance  of  the 
water  at  the  bows  and  along  the  sides ;  which  allows  the 
greatest  lateral  resistance,  and  which  will  permit  tlie  rudder 
to  act  'with  most  effect  in  causing  the  ship  to  be  turned 
nbout  a  vertical  axis.    And  if,  when  in  the  design  for  a 
ship  all  tbe-te  conditions  are  fulfllled,  the  displacement 
(weight  of  the  volume  of  water  which  would  fill  the  space 
occupied  by  the  ship  below  the  general  surface  of  the  water 
in  which  she  floats)  is  equal  to  the  whole  weight  of  the  ship, 
the  several  dimensions  may  bo  considered  as  nearly  correct. 
Ships  carrying  -l-l  and  64  guns  on  two  decks,  and  80  guns 
on  three  decks,  arc  now  no  longer  constructed,  because  the 
proportions  between  the  lengths  and  breadths  which  depend 
tin  those  numbers  of  guns  produced  vessels  having  deficient 
suiting  qualities. 

Experiments  have  shown,  that  when  the  quantity  of  sail 
is  the  same,  the  velocity  of  a  ship  is  increasetf  by  increasing 
t!>u  ratio  between  its  length  and  breadth,  and  both  English 
:uid  French  constructors  have  gone  on  for  many  years  aug- 
menting that  ratio;  but  this  increase  has  its  limit,  which 
however  has  not  as  vet  been  ascertained.  The  advantage 
of  diminished  breadth  is  accompanied  by  an  inferiority  of 
stability,  and  a  deficiency  in  this  reapoct  m»y  produce  serious 
evils.  It  may  prevent  the  use  of  the  lower  guns  on  the  lee- 
side  from  the  fear  that  the  ports  may  bo  under  water,  and 
the  use  of  the  guns  on  the  wcalher-side  from  inability  to 
i;ive  them  snflicicnt  depresbion  ;  and  by  causing  the  keel 
to  take  an  oblique  position  in  the  direction  of  its  depth,  the 
lateral  resistance  of  the  water  being  diminished,  the  lee- 
w  ay  of  the  ship  is  increased.  The  j>owcr  of  the  rudder  and 
«nils  to  produce  rotation  about  a  vertical  axis  is  greater  in  a 
long  than  in  a  short  ship,  because  the  rudder  and  .<iails  arc 
nt  greater  distances  fmra  that  axis,  and  because  the  iinpulsie 
of  the  water  on  the  rudder  is  more  direct :  yet  the  resistance 
which  the  water  oppoiies  to  that  rotation  increa^s  in  a  still 
liisjher  ratio;  and  thus  the  difficulty  of  working  to  wind- 
wnrd  is  increased  with  the  length  of  the  ship.  Lastly,  the 
quantity  of  artillery  in  a  ship  will  indirectly  affect  the  rela- 
tion between  the  lengtli  and  breadth;  for  an  increase  of 
weight  above  water  produces  a  diminution  of  stability  by 
«  ausing  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  ship  to  be  more  ele- 
vated, and  this  evil  muM  be  counteractc<l  by  increasing  (ho 
breadth.  In  several  English  ships  of  war  carrying  from  40 
to  120  guns  it  has  been  found  by  admeasurement  that  the 

ratio  of  the  breadth  to  the  length  varied  from  — to  -i- , 
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and  that  it  had  no  dependence  cither  upon  the  number  of 
guns  or  upon  the  tonnage  of  the  ship.  The  greatest  length 
which  may  be  given  to  ships  of  war  is  a  point  still  undeter- 
mined ;  and  the  length  seems  to  have  hitherto  gone  on  in- 
creasing in  the  navies  of  all  nations.  In  178G  was  built  the 
Victory,  of  100  guns;  this  was  then  the  greatest  three- 
decker  in  the  British  service,  and  iu  length  was  186  feet. 
In  1796  the  ViUe  de  Paris,  of  1 10  guns,  and  190  feet  long, 
was  built  at  Chatham;  and  in  1009  was  built  tho  Cale- 
donia, of  1*20  guns,  whose  length  was  *JOS  feet.  Somu  of  the 
American  line  of-baltlo  ships  with  two  decks  arc  said  to  be 
nl>out  JU6  feet  long,  and  to  mount  101  guns. 

In  the  Vernon,  and  other  ships  which  have  been  built 
acconling  to  tlie  designs  of  Sir  William  SymoiuU,  the  present 
surveyor-general  of  the  navy,  the  form  of  a  transverse  seo- 
tmn  passing  vertically  through  the  hull  differs  from  that 
w  hich  had  been  before  given  to  ships,  in  exhibiting  an  in- 
crease of  breadth  above  the  plane  of  floatation  (a  horizontal 
plane  passing  through  the  ship  when  she  floats  upright, 
and  coinciding  with  the  surface  of  the  water).  This  con- 
kiruction  prorluce<i,  without  any  diminution  of  velocity,  on 
increase  of  stability  DOl  only  when  tho  ship  if  afloat,  but 


I  also  when,  on  lying  aground,  she  is  subject  to  tho  fbrce  of 
waves  against  her  side.  It  may  however  bo  said  to  be 
attended  by  the  disadvantages  of  too  great  stability  ;  that  is, 
it  may  cause  the  ship  to  bo  considerably  strained,  and  tho 
masts  to  be  carried  away  by  a  sudden  impulse  of  the  wind. 

Archimedes  showed  that  the  stability  of  a  body  floating 
in  a  fluid  depends  on  an  equilibrium  between  the  weight  of 
the  body  and  the  reaction  of  the  fluid ;  and  Euler  ('  Scien- 
tia  Navalis,'  1 749).  from  considerations  purely  mathematical, 
investigated  tiic  circumstances  in  which  floating  bodiei  of 
different  forms  would  bo  in  cquilibnu.  But  Bouguer 
(' Traitd  du  Navire,'  1746)  was  tho  first  who  combined 
theory  and  practice  in  his  investigations  respecting  the  sta- 
bility of  vessels;  and  nearly  every  author  who  has  since 
treated  the  subject,  oven  Euier  himiielf,  in  his  clerocnlary 
treatise  on  the  construction  and  movements  of  vessels  (1772), 
has  adopted  the  principles  which  he  had  establi»hed.  Don 
George  Juan  published  at  Madrid,  in  1771,  under  the  title 
'  Examen  Marilimu,'  a  learned  treatise  on  the  construction 
of  ships;  and  in  1775  M.  Ciiapmuii  (afterwards  Admiral), 
a  inathcinaiician  and  nuval  architect  to  tho  king  of  Sweden, 
publishe<l  un  the  same  subject,  and  in  the  language  of  that 
country,  a  valuable  work,  which  was  translated  into  French 
by  Vial  de  Cluirbois.  who  was  also  the  author  of  an  '  Etsai 
sur  I'Architecture  Navalo'  (1770),  and  into  English,  with 
notes,  by  Dr.  liimaii,  the  professor  at  the  Rojal  Naval 
College.  The  work  of  Chapman  on  the  construction  of 
ships  of  war  has  also  been  translated  by  Messr:;.  Morgan 
and  Bennett.  To  these  must  be  added  the  papers  on  the 
BtaU..ty  of  ships,  in  the  '  Philosophical  Transactions,'  by 
Mr  Attwood,  M.  Dupin,  and  Dr.  Young. 

Tiiu  lateral  action  of  llic  wind  against  tho  sails,  and  of  the 
waves  of  the  sea  against  the  hull  of  a  ship,  are  the  causes 
that  the  plane  pas«^ing  through  its  ma^ts  is  made  to  decline 
from  the  vertical  |K)sition  which  it  has  when  the  ship  is  at 
rest;  and  the  ship  is  then  prevented  from  being  overturned 
only  by  tho  reaction  of  the  water  against  the  bottom  and 
sides.  The  momentum  of  this  reaction  is  that  which  is 
called  the  stability  of  the  ship.  The  axis  of  tho  rotation 
has  been  placed  by  different  writers  in  different  bitualiuns, 
but  both  Bouguer  and  Euler  have  proved  thai,  if  the  ship 
has  not  at  the  same  time  a  pitching  motion,  it  should  be 
considered  as  a  horizontal  line  passing  through  the  centre  of 
gravity  of  the  ship.  In  order  to  find  approxiraatively  tho 
dependence  of  a  ship's  stability  un  its  length  and  breadth, 
let  it  be  sup|ioscd  that  the  ship  is  a  homogeneous  solid  in  the 
form  of  a  prism  or  segment  of  a  cylinder  having  its  axis  in 
a  horizontal  ]H>silion ;  and,  the  vessel  being  supposed  to 
float  upright,  let  ABC  (Fig.  1)  be  a  transvcrbe  section 
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through  the  immersed  part  in  a  Tertical  plane  passing 
through  G  and  g,  which  are  respectively  the  centres  of 
gravity  of  the  whole  solid  and  of  that  part  (AB)  coinciding 
with  the  surface  of  tho  water:  let  also  A'B'C  be  the  posi- 
tion of  the  same  section  when  the  vessel  is  inclined.  Now, 
while  tho  weight  of  the  ship  remains  the  ssme,  the  volume 
of  tho  immer&cd  part  is  the  same  whether  the  ship  be 
upright  or  inclined,  and  the  volume  raised  above  the  water 
by  the  inclination  on  one  side  is  equal  to  tho  volume 
deprcsj>ed  below  it  on  the  other;  therefore  the  area  MCN 
may  be  considered  as  equal  to  ACB,  and  A'DM  to  B'DN. 
Next  let  p  and  q  be  the  centres  of  gravity  of  the  trilateral 
spaces  last  memioneil ;  then,  by  mechanics,  the  centre  of 
gravity  of  MDB'C  will  bo  at  some  point,  as  r  in  ftg  pro- 
duced, tho  displacement  of  g  by  the  inclination  beiiu  sup- 
posed to  be  very  small ;  and  the  centre  of  gravity  of  MCN 
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(ibo  lection  immerftod  when  ibe  M»lid  it  indined)  vill  be  ftt 
■onic  yioint  H  in  qr:  also  — 

A'B'C  :  A'DM  : :  r^r  :  sr.  and 
MCN  (sA'B'C) :  B'DN  (=  A'DM)  -.  .qr:  rH. 
Tbenlbra  pr  and  gr       rut  proportiunaily  in  g  and  H ; 
Ud  f  H  ia  pantUvl  to  pq.  Consequently— 
pr  :  er  ::  pq  :  gll, 
or  AHC  :  A'ini  :  :  y/  :  ; 
ami  if  the  inclination  of  tiie  »tiit>  i»  very  »mall,£H  may  be 
coi.bi'Iorcd  as  parallel  to  AB.   Draw  the  vertical  line  H8» 
and  GK  parallel  to  AB ;  then  "rH  =  GK. 

The  area  ABC  may  represent  the  volume  (V)  of  the  die* 
pWement.  or  of  tbe  imaieraed  part  of  the  tbip;  and  the 
area  A'DM,  tbe  volume  raised  abore  or  deptreaaed  below 
AD  in  consequence  of  the  inclination.  Th'\%  trilinear  space 
bcin((  supposed  to  be  vt'iy  small,  it  may  be  considered  as  a 
triangle  right-angled  at  M  ;  unil  it  ilie  lon^-th  ami  half- 
breadth  of  the  solid  be  represented  by  /  atid  h  rL>sp(.i  tively, 
wo  have  ^\'MJ.b  for  the  representation  of  tlio  rU-vated  ur 
depressed  volume.  But  A'M  varies  with  b ;  therefore  suoh 
volume  varies  with  Again,  by  mechanics,  the  distance 
of  the  oentre  of  KfAT't;  of  each  of  those  volumes  from  a 
hotinQtal  line  jiasiing  through  D,  in  a  direction  panalUl  to 

Hm  axis  of  tbe  solid,  is  equal  lo  -b ;  therefore  the  tine  pq = 

3 

4 

-b,  ot  pq  vaiiu^  wilh  6.  Then  suU  tiluliiig,  iii  liie  last  pro- 
3 

portion  above,  V  for  ABC,  l  b'  for  A'DM,  :i;ul  b  farpr/;  also 

lb* 

puttuig  GK  for  gll,  we  liinl  llmt  GK  v;ir;t's  witli         ;  or 

V.OK  ry  f  b*.  Now  the  force  of  the  water  to  prevent  the 
h\i\[)  iVoiii  licing  overturned  lakinf(  place,  by  hydrostatics,  in 
the  vortical  line  HS  passing  through  H,  and  bein^r  reprc- 
MnledbjrV;  alto  the  ship  being  supposed  to  turn  nWut  a 
longitndmal  axis  patting  through  G,  «e  have  V.GK  for  the 
niomentuaof  tbe  sbiff^s  stabiUtjr;  but  tbe  triangle  6K8 
is  similar  to  A'MD,  all  tbe  sides  of  one  being  parpendioular 
to  those  of  tbe  other ;  therefore 

A  M  :  DM  : :  GK  :  GS. 
Again  A'M  varies  with  DM ;  therefore  GK  varies  with  GS, 
ami  V.GS  QC  l.b*;  that  is  V.GS  expresses  also  tbomomea- 
turn  of  tbe  ship's  stability.  Tbe  point  S  ia  cailed  tbe  mata- 
centre,  and  it  indicates  the  most  elevated  position  vhteh 
the  centre  uf  ;,M;u  ity  G  ( ;ui  liavo  con-istcntly  with  the 
stability;  for  uhuiiG  cji;uules  wilhS,  it  i.s  (j\ iiK-iit  iluil  tho 
abovi^  exiucsiiou  vaui?ilics. 

.Siiu  o  I  he  ilcpihofiho  ahip  iloes  not  enter  into  the  oxpre.v 
noti  1 It  may  be  inferrc  l  tliai  when  ships  havo  equal 
lengths  and  breadths,  they  will  have  equal  stabilities,  what- 
ever be  their  depths.  Again,  when  they  havco(|ual  brcu.Ulis, 
their  stabilities  will  vary  with  their  lengths ;  and  when  tbcy 
have  equal  lengths  the  stabilitios  vary  with  tbe  cubes  of 
their  bnadths.  It  follows  also  that,  in  general,  the  stability 
of  a  ship  is  directly  proportional  to  its  length  and  to  the 
cube  of  its  bro.iiltli,  wliatcwir  he  its  (kpth. 

In  the  ne\t  place,  m  nr'ler  lo  find  approxiiualuoly  tho 
relations  between  the  vel  city  of  a  ship  and  its  dimen^intis, 
let  the  s!iip  be  represented  by  an  li-wceles  triangular  prisiiu 
having  the  fjreate-t  rectangular  surface  uppermost  and 
parallel  to  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  the  triangular  ends 
perpendiculBr  to  that  surface,  so  that  tbe  (bra  and  after  parts 
are  reeianguUur  planes  inclined  to  tbe  sane  surlbee;  then 
Ibr  tbe  present  purpu«o  we  may  assume  that  tbe  vesistanoe 
experienced  in  moving  tbrou>;h  the  water  is  expressed  by 
v.*  A  sin*  1.[HTI«OOVNAMtcsJ.  where  v  is  the  velocity  of  the 
vessel,  A  the  supcrficicH  of  the  inclined  front,  ui.  I  1  its  in- 
clinatiun  to  the  surface  of  the  water.  Hut  th  ■  resistance  of 
the  water  is  directly  proportional  to  the  nuvin-  i  nver, 
that  is,  to  tbe  proasuro  of  tho  wind  on  the  sads,  and  this  last 
variea  with  tbe  aiea  of  the  Bails»  which  may  be  lepreseatcd 

by  a:  iherelbvee'a  Again  tbe  momentum  of 

A.  sin.'l 

liie  ship's  stability  is  directly  proportional  to  the  inomen- 
turn  uf  the  wind  on  tbe  sails,  and  the  hitter  is  expressed  by 
the  product  of  tho  area  of  the  sails  into  the  height  of  the 
centre  of  pressure  ferattw  of  gravity  «f  tbe  laib)  above  the 
exisofntation:  new  this  heii^bt  varies  with  the  height  of 
the  sails;  that  is,  with  tho  8<iUBre  root  of  their  area,  ihi-  -ails 
in  diifetenl  ships  being  supposed  tu  be  similar  pluuo  figures. 

Tberefeie  the  momentam of slability  varies  with a.ot a  ac 


(moment,  of  stability)'    Let  Z  be  tbe  half  lellfth  of  the 

vessel.  6  \ls  breadth,  and  (/  its  depth;  then  the  mi>menltim 
of  stability  as  above  may  be  represented  b)  /       A  will  be 

equal  to  bii^+cTy  and  »in»  1  to  H««nee  r*  oc 

^  this  bains  simpUfled,  mslectiiv  A  which 

<P 

may  be  eonsiilefed  as  amall  when  eompaied  «kh  A  ve 

have  V  x  -j- 
rf> 

Tliis  expression  indicates  that  the  velocity  will  be  in- 
ercased  by  duumialuni;  d,  which  may  represent  the  ship's 
draught*  or  the  depth  to  wbicb  she  is  immersed.  It  u  evi- 
dent also  that  the  like  eHbet  will  take  place  if  the  length  or 
the  lireadili.  or  boih,  are  increased  (tus  breadth  of  Ibe  oil 
beinij  supposed  to  mcrcase  with  that  of  the  ship);  and  sinre. 
in  tins  ease,  llio  sliibilUy  wdl  at  the  same  time  be  inr  ivit.  1. 
this  will  |»urrait  tbe  ship  to  carry  a  greater  .j  ia;i!i;\  r.|  mi  .  ; 
but  the  number  of  the  crew  Lemg  supptw.  1  i  >  \ai>  v. ,  h 
tho  area  of  the  ;nil,  an  increase  uf  tho  iatiur  is  hi  general 
attended  witli  a  corresponding  increase  of  expense.  Tb« 
faeturs  in  tbe  value  of  v  being  dilTerout  powers  of  &.  (, 
and  (f,  it  tbeuoe  follftws  that  ships  having  the  same  propor- 
tions possess  unc<|ual  sailing  Moperties;  it  mav  be  percvtved 
indeed  that  a  small  ship  built  aeeordinf?  lo  tbe  proportiooe 
of  a  large  one  which  is  known  to  sail  well  "ill  not  po^scAS 
tho  like  Rood  quality.  On  tlm  other  hami  it  lu^y  bo  inferrcJ 
that  a  vessel  having  liie  5iin:e  propoitions  i:.a.t;ivd  ir,.-..f 
smaller  dimensions  will  be  ^upcttur  to  tiie  lut.er.  It  iviu 
Khips  carry  sails  proportional  to  their  stabilities,  and  if  the 
height  of  the  lower  tier  of  guns  above  water  be  the  saruc  lu 
both  when  the  ships  tloat  upright ;  tbeilk  the  iDclinaliuas  of 
the  planea  of  their  masts  being  also  supposed  lo  be  equal, 
tbe  lower  guns  of  the  smaller  sbip  will  be  Ikrther  frooi  the 
water  ilian  those  of  the  larger  ship,  and,  in  action,  the  taMee 
iiiiKht  be  in  dan;;er  when  the  oiner  would  be  safe.  Goop 
sequently,  if  (be  ^rreat«8t  powible  <iuantiiv  ..f  uil  be  givvo 
to  the  smaller  shij^  a  smaUer  quantity  re'iaiively  to  lU  lia- 
bility ought  to  be  given  (o  tho  lar^i  r. 

That  a  ship  who-i;  hull  has  been  ronstnit-'c-d  acx'u:<Uogto 
tho  best  rules  uf  art  dues  not  always  fulfil  liie  onlrtieas 
required,  may  depend  on  several  causes.  Tbe  blocks^  ispefc 
&o.  may  be  too  heavy,  and  tho  sails  may  be  hediv  fanasA 
If  tbt  burthen  to  placed  too  low,  the  roltiog  will  be  beery, 
and  Ibe  roasts  may  be  endangered ;  on  the  other  band,  -i 
the  burthen  is  lo  j  liigb,  llicro  may  not  be  sutTiriem  ^tahdity 
If  the  burthen  is  too  near  either  of  the  e.vlremil ;•_ s.  ibt 
jiitrinn;;  inolion  vvdl  be  violent,  and  the  vehx  iiy  \*  ill  b« 
consequently  dimiiiished.  Lastly,  through  uuskiilulncks 
the  sails  may  not  be  properly  set  with  respect  lo  the  dmc 
tion  of  the  wind  and  of  the  ship's  path,  so  thai  the  forot  of 
the  wind  to  propel  tho  ship  may  be  less  than  it  wo«14 
otherwise  be,  ot  the  ship  may  be  ineapable  ef  gosa^ 
about 

Tho  discovery  of  the  elements  on  which  depend  the  sta- 
bility and  the  ^ailinlf  properties  of  ships  will  probably  l«. 
iiiaiie  ratlier  by  stiidjing  tlie  projmrtions  of  such  as  froce 
experuMieo  tiave  been  found  tu  possess  the  desired  quaJitte, 
than  by  purely  scientific  researches;  and  as  a  step  prvpara- 
tory  to  this  study  il  wtU  be  neccasan  to  be  acquainieJ  wtiii 
dte  methods  by  whieb,  in  a  body  Hbe  aahip^  whieb  cauosii 
be  considered  as  corresponding  to  any  gMMtrifiel  lelid.  lbs 
areas  uf  sections,  the  volume  ef  tbe  whole  «r  of  thn  pkrt 
immersed  in  tbe  water,  the  position  of  the  eeutie  ef  giwsny 
of  tbe  boll  or  the  sails.  &c.,  are  found. 

The  melhod  of  equidistant  ordinate^  i.s  generully  usr<I  fjc 
these  pi:r)i<,ses  ;  iind  m  finding  ihe  area  uf  a  u.'Ction,  soifte 
',A,i-  ni  it  bein.;  taken  as  an  axis,  an  uneven  number  of  I;ae^ 
as  urdinates  aic  drawn  or  supposed  to  bo  drawn  al  ti^u&i 
distances  from  one  another  perpendicularly  to  tlial  lire  t:Il 
they  meet  the  surface  of  the  ship.  The  >«t»gttn 
ordinates  being  known  by  actual  admeastmiMnl*  ei  }m  Ih* 
scale  of  the  drawing,  anid  also  tbe  distance  hatwean  th*m : 
snd  tbe  curve  line  in  whieb  tbe  idane  of  the  sc«tion  ae«u 
the  surface  of  the  ship  being  cnnfiden-il.  bitv«,itu  evcrv 
three  consecutive  urdinatcs,  as  an  arc  of  tbe  ooramau  Msa- 
b(d»;  by  tbe  mice  of  mcnsuntim  the  reqeirad  am  vfflla 

expcemad  by  lha  braula  (a-t-^H-V'I't^^S  ia  vhrnh  « 
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»n<l  h  are  the  two  extreme  ordinatcs ;  t  is  tho  sum  of  ail  ihe 
even  ordinalcs,  as  the  second,  tho  fi>urlh.  Sec.;  the  sum 
of  all  the  uneven  ordinuti-s,  the  thud,  the  fifth,  &r.;  Mid 
d  is  the  rDr.iiuiil  distinrc  hutwt-cii  cvt-ry  two  ordmates. 
The  following  more  ktmple  and  equally  aocvraic  formuta  for 
•pprmumating  to  the  area  of  any  curvilineal  figure  hu>  been 
deiDoiMtt»t«d  by  nwrtlwiiiitficiamj  vigi  (Ka-H>+SM  «bwe 
a  atid  b  m  tli*  two  cKlfs ne  oidmatat,  8  u  die  lun  of  all 
the  others,  and  d  » the  eonttant  interval  between  them. 

By  either  of  tbete  rale*  tho  area  of  a  vertical  .section 
through  the  middle  of  the  ship's  breadth  in  a  longitu'lmal 
direction,  or  thronf»h  any  part  of  the  ship**  length  in  a  Iraiis- 
%  crso  direrlion,  ui>d  also  thy  area  of  a  hori/outnl  eeclion  coin- 
cident With  or  paraUel  to  the  surface  of  the  water,  may  be 
fimnd.  The  same  formultB  may  bo  nppUed  to  deti  rinme  the 
TOlniM  of  the  whole  hull  ur  of  the  displacement ;  for  thia 
purpoto  vortical  aGctiona  may  be  suppo«ed  to  paw  through 
tlie  oqidd^Untoidioatctdfmvo  perpeodicolarly  to  the  longi- 
tadinal  axis  of  the  abif ,  ond  tbeir  oroM  to  bo  eomputc<l  as 
aljoro  ;  then,  in  tin-  first  farniula  above, a  and  b  niu'»t  repre- 
sent tho  areas  of  the  -eciions  passing  through  tlif  two  ex- 
treme ordinalcs ;  *  the  sum  of  the  areas  of  all  the  even  sec- 
tions; «'  that  of  the  areas  of  nil  the  uneven  sections;  and  \l 
tho  common  distance  of  ilie  oidmate?  or  sections.  Or  the 
voluow  moj  be  found  in  like  manner  by  mean^  of  the  com- 
pmtod  •rms  of  tn  UDeven  number  of  eouidisianl  horizontal 
MOtioai  loppoiod  to  poss  through  tbo  anip  j  and  if  the  two 
Tolumco  of  tbo  port!  on  opposite  ■idea  or  a  voitieil  plane 
passing  through  the  keel,  \\hen  corapnted  by  tho  different 
methods,  should  be  found  tu  df^a^ree  with  each  other,  the 
sum  of  l!ic  vulumes  may  be  considerefl  as  a  nearly  correct 
%'aluo  of  the  whole.  The  formuim  may  al^  be  employed  to 
determine  the  m  >nuMUuui  of  any  part  of  the  ship  with  respect 
to  somo  line  about  wlix^h  it  may  be  made  to  turn,  or  with 
respect  to  a  plane  passing  through  such  line ;  and  ill  this 
ease  the  terms  of  the  llr«t  formula  will  denote  tiw  momonta 
of  the  areas  of  the  aections  parallel  or  perpondieiilar  to  tbo 
givflii  lino  or  plaoek  and  d  the  diatanoo  bolvoon  tho  aootioiM 
as  before. 

In  order  In  nnil  llic  CLT.tre  nf  gravity  of  the  displacement, 
that  IS,  of  the  immersed  jwrl  of  the  ship  (considered  as  a 
h  imi>i;encous  solid)  when  the  ship  floats  upright ;  imo^rino 
that  liumerted  part  to  be  divided  by  equidistant  vertical 
planes  perpendicular  to  the  ship's  length,  and  alio  by  equi- 
dixtant  horizontal  plaim;  then  the  area  of  each  horizontal 
section  between  every  two  vertical  planes  being  multiplied 
by  tho  vortical  distaneo  of  that  bortaontal  seetion  below  the 
aurlbeo  of  the  water,  and  all  the  modoets  beios  added  toge- 
ther by  cither  of  the  above  forraulio,  the  sum  wUl  be  the  mo- 
mentum of  the  iniroersed  part  with  rcsjicct  to  the  harizunial 
plane  at  tlu-  surlace  i>f  the  water.  Thu  momentum  bcin^ 
divided  by  the  vuluuie  of  the  immeiscd  p.Trt  computed  as 
above,  gives  by  mechanics  the  distance  of  liie  centre  i;f  gra- 
vity below  the  surface  of  tbo  water.  In  a  similar  manner 
may  be  foundthe  petition  of  the  centre  of  Kravitywithrespect 
to  a  vertical  plane  passing  perpendicularly  to  tho  loogto  of 
the  ship,  suppose  at  one  of  its  extremities;  and  thus  its 
position  na^  be  coo^otolj  dotermincd.  From  the  symme- 
try of  fbc  ship's  tgute  oit  eseb  side  of  a  plane  passing  through 
lis  inasta  and  keel,  tlie  centre  of  tria\  ity  of  the  wnole  ship 
villi  alwavs  be  in  that  plane;  and  that  of  the  immersed  part 
Will  be  in  the  same  plane  the  ^hlp  tl  <als  upri^'ht. 

The  position  of  a  vetlical  liUi>  pussin^'  through  tli«t  centre 
of  gravity  of  the  whole  ship  may  he  f  iuml  by  diitermining 
that  of  a  vertical  line  passing  tiir  >ugh  the  centre  of  gravity 
of  the  displacement ;  fur.  by  iiylrostaties,  when  tl^  ship 
doata  with  ita  masts  upright,  these  liDsa  are  coincident.  But 
tho  determiiiatioD  of  the  plaice  of  tbo  centre  of  gravity  in 
this  line  is  a  problem  of  considerable  dilTiculty  on  account 
of  tho  complexity  of  the  subject,  arising  from  tho  form  of 
the  hull,  the  puvitiuns  of  tho  masts,  rigging,  guns,  lad.ng, 
&c. ;  and  it  can  <;uly  be  found  mathemaltcany  liy  asnriaai- 
ing  the  place  o.*"  the  centre  of  gravity  and  llu'  wci^jht  of 
every  separate  object  constituting  the  luuss  of  tlie  ship  and 
it*  lad.iig.    llie  momenta  of  alt  thc>c  objects  being  com- 

Suted  with  respect  to  any  ooe  |daDo.  as  that  of  floatation  (the 
oritontal  piano  at  the  level  of  the  water)  the  difference 
b^wcen  I  bo  sums  of  tho  momenta  of  theoiyeots  above  and 
below  that  plane  is,  by  the  nature  of  the  eenttro  of  itrnviiy, 
equal  to  the  product  of  the  wrlj^ht  of  tho  whole  ship  i  i: 
dt.itance  uf  the  required  centre  of  gravity  froiu  the 

"  nor  plan*.  Bcnee  tho  aitttation  of  tbii  poiiiti^ght  be 

found. 


I  The  most  simple  mechanical  metliwl  of  finding  theeentro 
'  of  gravity  of  a  ship  is  {uobably  that  which  was  proposed  by 
Mr  Major  m  the  AnnaU  of  PAilotophi/,  .June.  1826.  It 
consists  in  making  the  ship  when  atluut  heel  (the  plane  of 
its  masts  to  incline)  through  equal  angles  by  means  of 
weights  applied  succosAively  to  a  mast,  and  made  to  act 
horizontally  at  different  distances  above  tho  deck;  these 
weij^hts  being  rodtiead  to  direetions  pcriHindionlar  to  the 
inclining  mast  (by  multiplying  them  into  the  cosine  of  the 
inclination)  and  then  multiplied  info  their  respective  dis- 
tances from  the  unknown  centre  of  gravity  of  the  bIiij),  \y\ll 
pive  two  products  whu'h  are  equal  to  one  another;  each  of 
them  hi'Ui^  e  iuril  to  the  momentum  of  tiu'  resistance  by 
which  (he  water  tends  to  prevent  heeling;  hence  by  algebra 
the  distance  of  the  centre  of  gravitv  from  either  of  tlw 
points  at  which  the  weights  are  applied  may  be  found. 

In  the  expression  for  the  momentum  arising  from  the 
premilw  of  ttie  wind  against  the  sails»  it  is  uaoal  to  consider 
the  whole  (bree  of  tbcwlnd  as  acting  at  the  centre  of  gravity 
of  the  sail«;  and  thi«  jioinl  maybe  f)und  by  multiplying 
se'iKirately  (he  area  of  each  sail  into  the  distance  of  ili  centre 
of  gravity  abdvc  a  h'trizontjl  axis  passing  through  the  ccniro 
of  ^'raviiy  of  the  ship.  The  quotient  ari«ing  from  the  sum 
of  ihe^e  momrnta  divided  by  the  sum  of  the  areas  of  ull  tlie 
sails  will  i^ive  the  distance  of  the  required  centre  of  gravity 
above  that  axis;  and  similarly  the  position  of  theoenlroof 
gravity  of  the  sail*  with  mpoct  to  any  veftical  lioo  aa  la 
axis  may  be  obtoinod. 

To  And  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  displacement,  or  of  the 
immersed  part  of  the  ship  supposed  to  be  homogonoous,  when 
the  plane  of  a  slup's  ma^-ls  is  made  to  incline  by  the  lateral 
action  of  the  wind,  the  axi.s  of  rotation  being  supposed  to  be 
a  horizontal  line  jiasiin^  through  the  centre  of  gravity  of  tho 
whole  ship,  there  must  be  flrsl  obtamed  by  trial  the  po«ttton 
of  a  horistontat  line  in  which  the  plane  of  the  surface  of  the 
%Tater  wdt  cut  the  body  of  the  ship  when  in  the  upright  and 
inclined  positions  retpectivtly,  ao  that  Uw  volume  of  the  part 
raised  above  tho  wttar  in  eonaeqacnae  of  the  inclination 
may  be  oqnal  to  that  ofthe  part  depressed.  Let  a  lino  pasa- 
inu  throu'^h  D,  Fig.  1,  perpendicularly  tothepaper,  bo  that 
hurizQiitai  Hue;  then  the  sum  of  the  momenta  of  tho  ele- 
vated and  depresae<l  volumes  may  he  found  by  computing 
the  areas  of  tho  trilmoal  fiirures  A'DM,  B'DN,  in  all  the 
vertical  si-ction>  lak(  ii  at  equal  distances  from  one  another 
in  the  direction  ofthe  ships  length,  multiplying  them  sepa- 
rately by  the  distances  of  their  centres  of  gravity  from  a  ver- 
tical plane  passing  through  the  same  horizontal  line,  and 
then  adding  all  the  products  together  by  one  of  the  formula) 
al  ovc  given.  In  the  Quarterly  Jcmtnai  of  Scifitee,  April, 
:  slu,  the  area  of  cither  triangle,  as  A'DM,  is  expressed  by 

Y  +  y" 

—       y'  sin  i  6,  where  y=DM,  y"=:DA',  a  line 

drawn  from  D  to  A'M,  bisecting  the  angle  A'DM,  or  6 (the 
an|;;le  of  heeling).  Also  the  momentum  of  the  same  tri- 
angle  with  respect  to  the  point  D  is  expr^scd  appruxiraOp 
tively,  and  supposing  the  angle  of  be«lin|;  to  be  T  (tho 

Greatest  at  which  a  ship  of  war  can  use  her  wiadtnrd  guns], 
y  .0-2037/'(r-hY"). 
In  order  to  find  an  expression  for  the  stability  of  a  ship, 
let  G  be  its  centre  of  gravity,  and  when  the  ship  (luats  up- 
ii;;ht  let  ,1,'^  In;  th<' centre  i^f  gra\ity  of  the  inuuersed  part 
supposed  to  be  homogeneous.  Now  when  the  plane  of  the 
masts  is  inclined,  g  will  be  situated  at  F,  and  in  that  case 
let  II  bo  the  place  of  the  centre  of  gravity  last  mentioned ; 
then  by  mechanics,  FH  will  be  equal  to  ws  quotient  arising 
from  the  division  of  the  sum  of  tMrnoBMnta  of  the  elevated 


and  depressed  volttuet  by  tho  volume  ofthe  immersed  nart 

of  the  shii*.  But  if  0  be  the  angle  of  inclination,  we  shall 
have  tV=GF  sin  0;  therefore  or  GK  may  be  found. 
Tins  being  multiplied  by  the  Vieiyht  of  the  ship  and  Us 
burthen  (  =  tlie  force  of  tho  reaction  of  the  water  in  the 
direction  US),  gives  the  expression  for  tlie  htahibi)  . 

The  plane  of  a  ship's  masts  is  made  to  dcHflme  from  a 
vertical  position  not  only  by  the  action  of  the  wind  against 
the  sails  when  the  direction  of  the  wind  does  nut  coincide 
with  that  jAtmt,  but  also  by  a  wave  striking  the  ship  in  a 
direction  owiqiM  to  the  hoiiion  and  to  the  piano  of  tbo 
masU ;  and  in  both  eases  the  varntioiu  in  the  force  bv 
vhuh  the  inclination  is  produced  and  the  re  action  by  which 
ihe  water  tends  to  biingback  ihe  plane  of  the  iiiaits  to  a 
vertical  positiuii  cause  the  ship  to  roll  about  bome  longi- 
tudinal axis,  which  is  supposed  to  pass  horizontally  through 
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tba  eefitra  of  gravity  of  tbe  w1iol«  ilifii.  Nov.  ff  a  iMHrimitel 

plane  coincident  with  the  plane  of  floatation  pass  through 
AB  when  ihe  ihip  floats  upri^^ht,  and  G,  tht-  centre  of 
(;;auiy  of  the  (h)i>.  be  below  that  plane,  a?  in  Ute  figure;  in 
orler  to  preserve  the  equality  of  the  imraerwid  volume  when 
tbo  6hip  is  inr'luieil,  tliu  piano  which  pa5»ed  through  AB 
must  take  such  a  position  as  A'B'.  Tbu  will  cause  Q  to 
awend ;  tliat  is.  the  ship  will  rise  on  the  water.  On  tbe 
other  hand,  if  Q  had  be«n  above  AB  when  the  ship  was 
upright,  the  latlev  would  deeoead  on  the  water  when  it 
i«  made  to  take  ao  incUned  position.  Such  ruing  or  de- 
scending is  a  cause  of  tbe  ship  being  shook  or  strained  in 
rolling;  an  J  this  evil  can  be  avoided  only  by  having  the 
centre  of  gravity  0  coincident  with  the  plane  of  Hoatation. 
It  necessary  to  observe,  on  the  other  hand,  that  by  keci>- 
ir.g  that  centre  higher,  or  bringing  it  nearer  to  the  nicta- 
oentre  S.  the  stability  of  the  --hip,  which  vanes  directly  with 
the  distance  GS  or  GK.  is  proportionally  diminished.  The 
pitching  of  a  ship,  that  is.  the  alternate  elevation  or  depre«- 
•ioa  of  eitbior  extremity  of  the  ship  aa  the  latter  nanee  over 
a  wave/  la  attended  by  a  (Kirreaponding  rising  oc  aeseending 
of  the  whole  shin;  and  the  strain  tbna  firo^uccd  will  evi- 
dently be  so  much  the  Ic&s  as  the  centre  of  gravity  is  nearer 
the  level  of  the  plane  of  Hoatation  and  the  ruiddle  of  the 
ship**  length.  It  should  be  stated  here  that,  suice  a  »hip  m 
tac  king'  is  supposed  to  (urn  horir.onlully  about  a  vertical  axis 
passing  through  its  centre  of  graviiv,  the  rcsisianee  then  ex- 
perienced, which  is  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  di>tanei>s 
of  it*  extremities  from  that  axis,  will  fa«  a  maiimuni  v^hen 
the  centre  uf  i;iavuy  u  m  the  middle  of  the  ship's  len&tb; 
tmtj  CO  the  oUier  band,  tbe  pover  of  the  rudder  depending 
00  its  diaiaaee  from  the  leme  ax»  of  iot»tion»  fbat  power 
would  be  inereased  by  having  the  oeatro  of  gmvity  M  aoiae 
distance  before  the  middle  point. 

When  a  vessel  vvhicli  is  partly  immersed  in  a  fluid  moves 
through  that  tluul,  it  always  experiences  ti  resistance  ui  a 
direction  contrary  to  that  uf  its  motion,  in  conse<iuenco  of 
the  inertia  of  the  wuicr;  but  it  experiences  also  u  resistance 
on  account  of  the  particles  uf  water  which  are  inunediaielj 
struck  by  the  ves'tel,  end  those  immediately  beyond  them  to 
a  certaiu  dislana',  being  fitr  a  lime  coinpreissed  on  all  sides 
bjr  the  veeael  and  the  SHROundincauid.  and  tbua  oom|>elted 
to  riee  nbove  tbe  fenonl  lemL  The  elevtted  fluid  will  be 
highest  before  tbe  middle  point  at  the  bows  of  the  vessel ; 
and  the  hydruslatical  pressure  ariising  from  the  elevation, 
combined  wiih  the  reaciion  of  the  neighbouring  fluid,  will 
cause  tiie  particles  to  (low  off  lateiaily  in  tho  direcliuu  ol 
•  umi!  curve-line  wliose  convexity  i»  towards  tho  vos«cl,  ofier 
V  hich  they  will  mix  with  the  ttuid  on  each  sido.  Now  let 
ADDt  J^.8.bo  aboriiontel  aeeiion  Ihiongb  the  dtip  M  the 


general  level  of  the  water,  und  let  C£D  bo  the  S}wlco  occu- 
|>ied  by  the  confined  water  in  front  of  tbe  ahip;  then  if  lua 
•rtiAcial  prow  of  ibat  acute  form  wtn  pven  to  the  ship, 
the  Mriieles  of  water  contiguom  to  the  tidee  of  aueh  prow 
would  cveito  very  little  maiBtaaee  in  oddttiau  to  diat  which 
ariset  flrom  tbe  inertia  of  the  water,  while  tbe  latter  rea^t* 

aru  e  will  i'\i(leu?ly  he  sd  inurli  the  greater  the  bow>  are 
luojc  obtUiie.  Beyond  D  and  E  the  particle*  flowing  along 
the  Kide  exert  forces  arising  from  friction,  adhesion,  and  the 
lateral  pressure  of  the  neiwhbourinf?  water ;  and  at  certain 
points,  as  F  and  G,  they  p;»-s  nff  ii\  the  diteciions  of  tan- 
geutaat  those  iioints.  The  force  of  friction  and  adhesion  is 
very  considerable,  particnlarly  if  tho  surface  ia  rough  and 
unequal ;  and  if  the  veiael  ia  moving  with  or  agninat  a  eur- 
i«jit>  tho  |Hteaaur»  egainet  ita  eldee  it  equal  lo  that  which 
would  be  experienced  if  the  water  were  M  reat,  diminiahcd 
or  ineremed  on  any  given  area  by  the  weight  of  a  eoltimn  of 
the  fluid  wh  i^e  LaHO  ii^  that  area,  and  vsliose  height  is  tliat 
which  is  due  to  the  velocity  of  the  water.  It  has  been  found 
moreover  by  experiment,  that  if  Uj  Ii  ,  <  v  i  l  and  fluid  are  ui 
motion,  with  equal  velocities  in  the  samo  direiitiou,  llic 
buoyancy  of  the  vessel  is  tho  same  as  if  both  were  at  rest; 
but'vbe'a  the  velocity  of  tbo  vessel  ia  lew  or  greater  than 
thM  «r  ih»  fluid  in  tht  MOW  4kMttra«  tko  vmmI  eithor 


alula  or  tiMi  iia  tbo  fluid  by  a  quantity  equal  to  the  he^ht 
due  to  the  dilTerenrr  i  f  ti  c  \  elociliea,  and  this  eitettmalUM 
must  in  s«roe  measure  modify  the  resistance  of  the  Water 

against  the  vessel. 

Besides  the  resistance  arising  from  the  friOion  of  the 
water  along  tho  6.ides  of  the  vessel,  there  mu^t  be  r.^t  ctl 
the  diminution  of  prct^.sure  again&t  the  after  part,  in  c«>o«e- 
quence  of  the  water  displaced  by  the  motion  not  falling  m 
behind  with  sufficient  velocity  to  bring  the  surface  there  to 
the  lame  level  as  in  front  The  particles  of  water  diverge 
ing  from  the  aidea  of  tbe  venel  ia  obliqoo  directiooa.  aa 
FH.  are  by  tbe  lateral  resittuice  of  the  tieighbounng  fluid 
defleiMcd  ao  as  to  describe  curve  liiu'.<i  wl.ifh  finally  uniir 
bebuHl  the  stern  in  some  j  oint,  as  L.  Hut  the  force  exerttii 
to  deflect  the  particles  from  the  direction   FH  reuses  a 
diminution  of  ilie  pressure  winch  the  w  ater  w  "tjM  l»av-.* 
otherwise  exerte<l  a^auist  the  aficrpaito!  the  wm'.  ;  arvd 
consequently  it  is  to  be  considered  as  an  additional  powt^r 
opposing  the  forward  movement  of  tbe  veaiel.   Tlkc  Unct  <.r 
deflection,  and  consequently  tbe  retardation,  will  e^  ideuU* 
be  less  in  proportion  as  the  tangeDt  FH  ie  nearer  to  tbe 
side  of  the  Tesscl,  or  as  the  point  F  ia  more  diatant  bom  tht 
stern ;  and  this  circumstance  indicate*  ibe  advantage  which 
slups  of  considerable  length  have  over  otbir?.    !:  v  easy  tt> 
understand  however  from  the  breakm;;  and  ftMrnaig  of  ih^ 
water  ut  the  head  and  stern  of  a  vej>el  u  ticn  mo\tng  wr.b 
Considerable  velocity,  that  the  effects  of  the  resistances  «.T 
be  greatly  modified  by  the  collisions  of  the  particles  'i.' 
water  with  each  other,  and  with  tbe  aurfaee  of  ihc  vessel, 
in  consequence  of  tho  ahoeka  produced  by  ita  mtfttcm,  and 
by  tbe  effort  of  the  wator  to  return  to  a  atal*  of  oquUi- 
brium. 

VeueU  intended  for  rivers,  where  the  iiuCHe  of  th« 
water  i«  always  nearly  level,  may  have  their  bovs  made 

very  sharp,  so  us  to  experience  coniparativel)  litlle  n->»tai)tT 
lu  ihcir  motion  ;  but  this  construction  has  ils  linils  fo: 
ships  which  are  to  navigate  the  ocean,  where  the  witc«  ri-T 
high.  When  a  ship,  having  coniidetattte  breadth  of  bovi 
meets  a  sea.  the  resistance  which  she  opposes  to  it  caows 
her  to  bo  raised,  and  to  be  borne  upon  tbo  wave ;  wber^a. 
if  differently  constructed,  she  would  be  carried  through  iL 
The  yaebt  called  the  Fire-King  ia  made  estrame^  aherfk 
and  with  a  very  gentle  curvature  both  at  the  bcrws  and 
stern  ;  she  therefore  cuts  the  water  with  great  facility,  sod 
the  displaced  particles  seem  almost  immediately  lo  tall  n 
towards  the  i udder,  so  that  the  diminution  uf  preasvirr 
abaft  is  small,  but  being,  iVom  liiewanlof  a»utl)cieai  pawa 
ol  resistance,  prevented  from  rising  on  the  waves,  her  OTuka 
aic  &aid  lo  be  constantly  deluged  with  water. 

In  order  to  obtain  an  expression  Ibr  tbe  resbtancc  of  \ht 
water  against  a  ship,  the  part  of  the  immened  Mirfiwe  wiuA 
is  before  the  greatest  transverse  vertical  MCtum  »  uupipeeei; 
to  be  divtdea  hy  a  number  of  aueh  transverse  eeeboat  « 
equal  diitaneet  htm  one  another,  metsu  red  perpendieattdf 
between  them,  and  by  a  number  of  section^  parallel  tu  ibe 
plane  uf  lloatalion  at  equal  distances  from  uiic  aDother  \rr- 
tically.  Thus  tlie  surface  of  the  immersed  part  in  frt>nt 
(he  greatest  transverse  section  divided  into  trap«*>i  :i, 
fi^^i.ies;  and  a  like  division  of  the  immersed  part  of  lm 
i>lup's  surface  abaft  of  the  greatest  transverse  section  is 
m.idc.  Each  tr.ipe? nd,  iti  an  orthogonal  projection  of  tbe 
fore  and  aAer  part  of  the  aUip  made  on  a  plane  pacaUel  ia 
tbe  greatest  tmaaveno  tertian,  ia  then  divided  into  iw« 
trimtglea  by  a  diagonal  lina^  and  the  area  of  eacb  projected 
triangle  (found  by  admeaaurement  of  its  sid^  on  the  aoale 
ilie  diawiiig)  jj  multiplied  into  the  n-solvcd  force  of  iL- 
watei-  ujioii  It;  that  resolved  firce  l>ein;^  expressed  by  iJv 
abs'.dute  force  multiplied  into  l!ie  square  of  the  *inc  of  iii.> 
iiichnatiuri  ul'  the  In.aigle  on  the  ship's  surface  to  the  direc- 
tion of  the  motion.  The  sum  of  the  products  is  tak«o  if 
Ihe  whole  resistance  uf  the  water  against  Ihe  ship.  In  eeia> 
paring  the  resistance  against  one  abip  with  the  raairtaMo 
ogainat  another,  it  ia  evident  that  the  absolute  Cn«o  of  tfer 
water  on  eaeh  may  be  repreaented  by  unity. 

Experiments  sufTiciently  prove  that  the  mtstaDor  t\- 
peiicneed  by  a  body  in  moving  through  a  fluid  bi  le«s  mhei 
tile  greatest  breadth  of  the  body  is  at  sonu-  liistun.-e  bc<>r* 
the  rnifldle  of  its  length,  than  when  it  is  pr!  u^<.  ;v  .i;  tin: 
place,  but  the  most  ad\anta^eous  situation  i-f  v»lij!  i«  ca  ii.; 
ilw  tnidshtp  lectimi  (the  greatest  vertical  :i«;ettou  iakeo  (w^-- 
pendicularly  to  the  length  of  the  ship)  is  far  fn,m  bansf 
been  as  yet  delermtneu.  In  ordqr  to  find  ita  dei^iMkote 
«pM  Ibo  dinet  mictueeof  Iho  waiar,  itCkapman  pM> 
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oMib  ia  Hhm  Mknring  manner :— Ho  oonsiden  the  ship  to  be  1  Colonel  Beaobr's  «qwriai«its  villi  mMi»  of  Ttrioaa  fortni 
npraMOted  bj  aaolid  in  Um  fimn  of  two  iuMceles  ve^gas  iodioatc  UmI.  in  fenenl.  the  dbtaoce  of  the  midship  section 

_-j  1.  »        u_j  J  .  .t.  .„  1 1„  (j^j     the  middle  point  in  the  length  should  be  utie- 

lenlh  of  the  length. 

It  must  be  under8too<l  that  llic  assumptions  on  which  tlic 
fornjulo)  expro^iiig  th.-  n^laUoiis  bi'Cweou  the  princiiml  d.- 
mensions  oC  ships,  an<l  helwccn  the  dimvuitionsaud  velocity, 
!iave  been  invcsliyated,  are  f.ir  from  being  confurmable  to 
the  circumstances  of  a  ship  when  uovio];  thioDgh  the  water, 
and  tho  same  may  be  said  of  the  above  praeeM  for  finding 
the  place  of  the  greatest  tiaoavefM  aeetion;  oooMquentlj, 
the  formulo  afford  but  remote  approximations  to  the  'ules 
whii  li  sh  luld  f;uido  the  naval  architect  in  the  forniaiuai  of 
a  (IcM^u.  A  far  more  perfect  knowledge  than  we  hase  at 
pit'sent  of  till"  ai-tioii  of  the  wind  on  the  sails,  of  the  rcMst- 


auco  of  tiic  wait  i',  ;inil  of  the  conditions  of  Htubihty  in  a  s>hi 
will  Le  iKcfssii  V  b.  fjrc  the  rchults  of  analysis  will  ben 
of  lu-inj;  applk'ti  di-  c  cily  to  the  details  of  construction 


joined  togother  at  tbeir  boada  and  to  move  in  (ba  water 
with  tlie  planes  which  are  per^odicular  to  their  edges 

parallel  lo  iu  surface.  Now  it  is  evident  that  when  the 
solid  is  at  rest  in  still  water,  the  opposite  pre^suici  (^f  the 
nater  against  the  fares  in  front,  and  ti^^inst  those  wl>a  h  are 
behind  the  plane  uf  junction,  or  of  the  greatest  transverse 
section,  will  be  equal  to  one  another  in  <lirections  parallel  lo 
tiie  length  of  the  solid.  Also  that,  when  in  motion,  the  front 
Jiunea  wUl  experience  directly  that  resistance  of  tbe  water 
whieh  la  duo  to  the  velocity  of,  tbo*solid«  and  that  tbe  after 
fteas,  by  needing  from  the  walar  in  eonsequeaoa  of  the 
adranee  of  tbo  body,  will  lose  a  portion  of  the  pressure  Wfaieb 
tliay  voilld  bare  experienced  had  tho  body  been  at  rest,  and 
wbteh  vould  thus  uavo  indirectly  contributed  to  force  the 
'j  jdy  forwaid.  It  must  inuridNiT  be  obicrved  that  the  water 
IS  ilriven  forward  in  front  uf  ihu  \eisel  with  a  velocity  which 
tii  >\  be  repie-LMileil  by  i  ' ;  and  that  as  the  w  ater  in  front 
becomes  higher  than  that  which  is  behind  (he  greatest 
tnuuvarao  •ection,  it  will  flow  towards  tbe  stern  with  a 
ratoeiiy  wbieh  may  bo  represented  by  v".  Hence  if  A  be 
the  aum  of  tbo  aiaoa  of  the  two  oblique  surfaces  m  front  of 
that  greatest  MBtio^  and  B  that  of  tbo  aur£u«a  abaft  of  the  ! 
same  section  ;  alw  if  9  and  be  the  inclinationa  of  tboie  ^ 
Msrfaccs  respectively  to  tho  line  of  motion,  and  v  be  the 
M !  city  uf  the  body,' wo  shai\  have,  supposing  tho  rvsistance 
1 1  \aiy  witli  the  vcjuareof  tho  vdioeity  and  th* cub*  of  tbe 
sine  uf  the  inclination, 

A  r«- v')*  rin.*«+B  (r-H*^)*  afai.* 
r>>r  the  value  of  tlio  irtiolo  resistance;  or,  for  A  sin.  0  and 
li  sin.  0'  pultini;  their  equal  C  (the  area  of  the  transverse 
•aotioa)thc  expression  for  the  resistance  becomes 

V  {  rr-r')^«in.»0+(F+i»")*8in.»  0' }. 

This  formula  itidicatcs  that  such  a  body  will  always  meet 
with  less  resistance  whonC  is  in  fiont,  than  when  it  is  abnft 
of  the  middle  point  in  the  length  ;  that  a.  when  o  is  jji  eater 

than  0':    it  indicates  also  that  the  place  of  the  gicatost  f  by  wiiich  tie  timbers  are  to  be  cut  fiom  llie  tree  or  Inj^  of 

wood.  But,  as  such  a  luoiild  can  only  give  the  foim  of  the 
timber  in  the  diieclion  of  lis  length,  and  as  tbe  ol)Uquo 
positions  in  which  tbo  timbers  stantl  in  tbe  ship  may  causa 
the  angle  which  tbe  faees  of  each  timber  man  with  ono 
another  to  lie  acuta  or  obtiiae.and  lo  vary  in  Um  aame  pieoob 
certain  mark*  on  the  surfaces  of  the  boards  are  tised  to  IndN 

cite  the  directions  in  wlinh  the  sides  of  the  tiinler-:  nic  to 
he  cut.  The  t>peraIion  o(  cullnij^  tlie  limbers  ai;. nably  lo 
tiie  fotins  i  f  the  niuuld  hoards  is  ialle<l  '  coii\erlitik:." 

A  row  of  blocks  of  ouk  lliree  feel  high  and  about  four 
feel  asunder  are  placeil  on  the  buildin^j-slip  (ground  c  ut  in 
an  inclined  plane  descending  towards  tbe  water)  in  the  di* 
lection  of  tlm  loi^lh  of  tbe  intended  ship,  SO  that  their 

upper  stirfooea  mqr  b«  in  a  plane  making  an  aiulo  of  about 
thno  dogroea  with  tbo  bmiion ;  and  on  these  bioeks  is  laid 
the  keel  AB,  Pfg.  1.  This,irbicb  is  tbe  lowest  timber  of  the 
ship,  extends  fkom  one  end  to  tbo  other,  and  upon  it  is  raised 
tbewboloftbrio;  itisofdnhandforalaigostaipitconiitta 


Sill  r  UUILUING.  When  a  ship  is  to  be  constructed, 
draw  iiii^s  representing  the  necessary  elevations  and  sections, 
generally  on  a  scale  uf  a  quarter  of  an  inch  lo  a  foot,  are 
prepared,  and  eopics  of  theee^  enlarged  to  the  full  sin  of 
the  objects  wbicb  they  represent  in  the  intended  ship^  are 
traced  with  elialk  on  tho  floor  of  an  apartment  called  tho 
'  mould'tofl.*  The  length  o(  the  lofl  gtiiLiaily  equal  to 
half  that  of  ibc  grt  au  >t  ship  which  it  may  he  pro]  oscd  to 
build,  and  of  the  whole  hciyht  of  the  hull  in  addition;  so 
that  there  may  he  !r.ii  iil  ujiun  it  a  liurizoiilal  plan  of  lialf 
the  ship  in  the  direction  of  its  length,  and  beyond  one  ex- 
tremity of  the  plan  a  representation,  in  the  same  plane,  of  a 
transverse  section  of  the  ship  in  a  vertical  plane  at  the  plaoo 
of  its  greatest  breadth.  Such  plan  and  section  being  laid 
down,  there  are  drawn  wilb  dnla*  from  Ibair  proper  places 
in  the  plan,  representations  of  tho  timber  ribs  or  frames  as 
they  would  appear  in  as  many  transverse  sections  of  tho 
ship:  pieces  of  plank  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  thick 
are  t'u  n  cat  so  as  to  coric-p<ind  to  ilie  forms  of  the  timbers; 
ami  the.^e,  \s  hiLli  ,ire  called  the  iiiouKls,  become  the  patterns 


breadth  when  the  resistance  is  a  minimum  depends  on  tbo 
valvaa  of  V«v'  and  of  v+v",  and  that  tbe  greater  v'  and  t/' 
are  with  respect  to  r,  tbo  farther  should  the  greatest  breadth 
be  iu  front  of  tbo  middle  point 

Imagining  a  Iwriaontal  saetion  thiouigb  a  ship  at  tbo  sor- 
flue  of  tbe  water  to  present  tbe  form  of  four  portions  of 

rarabjl  i'*,  the  two  in  front  of  the  greatest  liansvcr-c  >Li'iion 
Leiiij;  saiiiUirand  ci|v;al  on  opl^J^l!o  sides  of  the  loiigiti.iiiiial 
axis;  ami  likewise  the  two  poruoiis  abaft  of  that  siriijii 
being  similar  and  equal  to  one  another,  but  difl'crciit  from 
the  former  portions.  Chapman  finds,  as  approximaiiuiis  to 
the  place  of  that  greatest  section,  that  its  dislance  in  front 
of  toe  middle  of  the  ship's  length  may  be  four,  six,  or  ci^^hl 
tiroes  the  borisontal  distance  of  the  centre  of  gmtnty  of  tbe 
whole  ship  from  tl»t  middle  point.  And  his  onsarralion  is 
that  the  iu«t  distanoo  might  serve  fiir  sharp  VMsds.  as  fri- 
gates, and  the  last  for  manhank  ahipa,  wbieb  are  much 
braador  than  the  oth«a  in  pmportioo  to  their  Uogtba. 


of  two  or  more  pieces  scarfed  together  at  their  extremiticH 
Timbers,  called  tho  *  dead-wood,'  are  then  placed  at  C  and 
D  kiDgiuidinaliy  upon  tbe  keel  from  each  extiemity  of  the 
latter  towards  its  mHUIe;  tbo  upper  snribea  of  this  mass  is 
cut  in  a  curvilinear  form  b»b,  aiM  with  this  line  tbe  bottom 
of  the  ship's  body  is  to  coincide.  At  A  and  B,  the  extremi- 
ties of  the  keel,  tho  stcrn-p  i-t.  and  stotn  po«l  arc  se!  up:  the 
latter  IS  curved  near  ttie  bollom  ;  and  if  the  stern  is  to  he 
wli-it  IS  called  square,  a  particular  frame,  consist in;^  of  tvo 
tratisums  or  horizontal  timbers,  and  two  side-pieces,  is  fixed 
■ibove  the  i>tern-pust,  in  order  to  determine  tho  form  w  hicb  is 
tobe  given  to  this  part  of  the  ship.  Tbe  sides  and  upper  sur- 
iaoa  of  the  keel  and  di»di>iraod  are  eat  to  i«s«Te  the  ltoo^ 
'  P.  &•  No.  1S44 


timbers  (tbe  lower  portions,  (fe,  fT^.  2,  of  those  timbers  which 
are  to  form  the  ribs  of  the  hull) :  tbeso  are  placed  acroaa 
Uie  imel  petpendicularlv  to  its  lcngth.and  tlie  other  portiona 
(called  'fbttoeks),  e /,       &c..  of  which  eaeb  rib  is  Ibrraed. 

are  placed  successively  above  them,  abutting  end  to  end,  or 
tho  head  of  a  lower  one  against  the  heel  of  that  which  is 
iintncihately  above  it.  The  c:i(U  of  the  futlock  pieces  in 
t.'\ery  nb  are  made  to  fall  near  the  middle  of  the  length  of 
those  in  the  nb  on  each  siile  if  it;  uiid  ihey  aie  iir.ited 
together  by  cy'iindiical  coaks,  or  plugs  of  wood,  which  enter 
about  two  in<  lies  into  tliose  ends  at  tbe  places  of  junction. 
c,  c.c.  /i|g.  I,  repieaent  sections  of  the  ribs  made  by  a 
plane  paariaglongittMfinvlIy  through  the  middle  of  tho  kwk 
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and  the  interior  surfaces  of  parts  of  tlie  ribs  appear  at  d,d, 
ftie.  Tho  ritM  wan  formerljr  pUwud  ao  tint  tbrnr  planes 
were  perpendienlar  to  the  kwHi  but  Dr.  tnoMn  baa  disposed 
them  io  OS  to  b«  in  vertical  positions  wben  the  fh^]^  II  >ais 
upright.  Except  near  the  two  extremities  of  (he  ^lu|>.  ilieir 
Jil.uu!^  aro  perpciulicuUr  to  a  lionzoiiial  liiio  drawn  wi  ihe 
liUiiiL' of  tloatalioii  thiuugh  l lie  whole  leti^ah:  bul  al  Use 
b'jW5  always,  and  ai  tlifslfrti  it'ilio  latter  u  to  Sje  curvilinear, 
the  vertical  pkiius  with  which  the  ribs  on  troch  itidc  coincide 
are  oblique  to  the  length  of  the  ship,  in  order  that,  on  a 
koriiODlal  pUtoo,  the  proper  curvature  of  the  extromitiea 
nuiy  be  obtained.  The  rib  timbers  above  the  tiurfaouirfthe 
Water  are  nearly  naetiltiMai^  but  below  that  ptaae  tbay  we 
made  with  Taciow  oumtoiM.  Abnut  itw  middle  of  the 


sli  p  they  li;\ve  boltuin  Deaily  the  furni  of  n  scusicirclo, 
vliij'  |.;i«';u<l-.  ill  '  li:'.nl  and  stern  tbey  I'diiu  euivc&of  con- 
trary tiexurc,  uiiiliii^  on  Ihe  keel  with  their  lower  cuncavi- 
tiu«  towards  tiio  cxtL-rior  uf  tho  ship. 

It  may  bo  observed  that  the  keel  of  a  ship  is  not  horizon* 
tal,  or  parallel  to  the  plane  of  floatation  w  hen  the  ship  is  in 
Still  water,  but  U  made  laww  towatda  the  atern  than  it  is 
forwards,  in  order  to  allow  giwter  length  to  the  rudder,  and 
thus  increase  tlie  piywer  of  the  latter  in  giving  a  diieotioo  to 
the  ship's  mot:.<ii. 

The  kcvKoii,  ^  r,  Fig.  1,  is  placed  !ona;iludiiially  above  tlie 
floor-limbers,  and  irutriwliatelyover  the  Ui  el,  and  U  is  united 
to  tho  latter  by  bolts  which  go  throa^^h  bi  th,  and  through 
the  flour-timbers:  lis  transveisc  &ectton  is  represented  at  t. 
Fig.  2.  In  largo  ships  two  additional  keeUons,  /,  /,  Fig.  2, 
about  thirty  loot  long,  are  bolted  to  the  floor-timbera  aufli- 
ewDtly  nm  one  aootber  that  the  tlep  ( foot)  of  the  mainmast 
mqr  rest  npoa  tbem ;  they  mrve  to  relieve  the  bottom  of  the 
ship  Ihnntne  pressure  of  that  tnast,  and  slrangthen  it  Bg;ahist 
the  upward  action  of  the  water.  The  timnois  E  and  F, 
/Tig'.  1,  called  the  steriiNon  ai.d  blemsun,  arc  also  attached 
interiorly  to  the  »ti  in  post  and  stem^pOSt,  iQ  order  to  in- 
crease the  strength  of  the  fabric. 

The  whole  assemblage  of  rib  timbcrs  is  covered  on  the 
outside,  and  either  wholly  or  partly  on  tho  inside  of  the 
abtp,  with  planks  of  oak  from  three  toafal  inches  thick ;  and 
in  order  to  make  the  latter  bend  so  as  to  lie  close  to  the 
CUryeanrAiee  of  the  ribf.  they  are,  previously  to  being  applied, 
moistenetl  by  steam :  the  exterior  planking  appears  in  the 
aeetion,  Fig. '2.  The  planks  are  fastened  to  the  ribs  both  l»y 
bolls  and  tretiaiU  ([ilugs  of  oak  from  uiie  t  i  two  inches  dia- 
meter), which  quite  through  ;!ie  slup'a  side,  and  are 
lightened  by  wedges  driven  into  them  at  lacli  extremity. 

When  the  ribs  do  not  join  closely  side  by  side,  it  is  recom- 
mended that,  before  tho  planking  is  applied,  the  intervals 
both  on  the  exterior  and  interior  sides  of  the  ship  should  be 
filled  up  with  pieces  of  wood  three  inches  deep,  and  at  long 
aa  the  etirvatnre  of  the  ribs  will  permit;  the  lines  of  junc- 
tion with  the  ribs  being  well  caulked.  Th«  spaces  between 
the  exterior  and  interior  pieces  may  Le  filled  with  cement. 
Th\S  filling  up  should  lake  jilace  over  ail  the  buUum  of  the 
ship  at  least  as  high  as  the  i  lai  eol  ll  ataiion,  since  it  would 
affcrd  ifreat  sceurity  in  tho  event  of  uie  boitoni  planks  being 
torn  ull' by  the  ship  striking  a  rock.  Sir  Robert  Scppiiigs 
liuwever  proposes  that,  for  ^hiJ's  of  war,  where  there  are 
intervals  between  the  princ  s  d  nb  timbers,  there  should  be 
intiodaced  in  those  intervals  other  ribsextenMling  fnoi  the 
keet  up  to  ths  orlop  or  lover  deoktsinoe  by  tUs  eomlraatjon 


tbe  lower  part  of  the  ship  will  ba  eae  compaetiHaB  af  li» 
bar.  He  obeerves  that  the  fllioBwp  of  the  space*  b«twaMi 
tbe  ribs  not  only  adds  to  the  Strang  lb  of  the  sliu|»  by  cataaai^ 
Its  bottom  to  have  a  solid  thiekness  of  abontstttaen  tocliesi, 
but  It  tends  to  preserve  the  health  of  iheerew,  siocc  those 
openings  become  receptacles  for  dirt,  by  which  the  air 
within  the  »hip  is  vi(ial«<l.  Channels,  or  «aler-eoun«>, 
iiuiv  be  cut  down  the  ribs  at  their  interior  lines  of  juncium. 
and  coveied  by  planks  or  battens;  by  theiM:  cbaxinela  tbe 
water  is  able  to  descend  to  the  limber  passage  alonj;  tbe 
keel,  and  pass  to  Uie  pump-well.  For  merrhanu'  »lM9e 
Sir  Robert  Seppings  would  have  strakes,  or  cour»e%  of 
thk;k  idanks  extend  longitudinally  thmigh  Ihe  ship  mkmf 
the  interior  sidss  of  til  tne  ribs,  and  eom  the  abwliifa  air 
the  futtock-pieceit  in  each  allernstc  rib:  suchstrakesafi/jcar 
at  ii.o.p,  in  /•Vif.  2.  Ho  considers  iitsti  no  other  ini«Twr 
planking  would  be  rr(|uireii,  but  he  recommends  that  bai  U'li* 
should  bo  ra>lened  over  the  juDCtious  of  tbe  ribs  in  am  \vt- 
tical  planes. 

A  ship  being  a  vast  fabric  consisting  of  oompaiatively 
short  pieces  of  timber  connected  together  by  scarfing.  a»d 
the  pnneipal  parte  of  the  frame-work,  the  ribs,  the  longi- 
tudinal timbers,  and  tbe  ptanks  being  nearly  at  right  aitgles 
to  utic  aiiutlier,  it  must  of  necessity  happen  that  when  tb* 
bhi]>  lb  not  >,u]^iioii<  d  in  its  whole  leiigtb  and  breadth,  .'. 
will  beiid  by  Its  own  wei::ht.  Tin*  will  take  place  n»: 
only  III  the  event  of  being  lifted  up  by  a  wave  under  som<' 
place  in  its  length,  or  pressed  unequally  by  Ihe  fi>rce  uf 
a  wave  aeting  obliquely  upon  one  bow  or  quarter,  but  evest 
while  lloatiiig  Id  atiu  wider,  from' an  excess  uf  the  weight  m 
one  traaavecsd  aeetion  over  that  in  anothsr.  la  ihw  kmt 
eaae  it  has  oflenrred.  a  harisontal  tine  having  bean  traeed 
from  head  to  stem  by  means  of  a  spuit-le\ol  while  the 
ship  was  on  the  slocks,  that  immediately  upon  the  ship 
being  l  unuhed  t';;e  U\u  eMteniities  were  observed  to  suit 
as  much  as  three  or  four  mclu  -.;  th<-  ends  of  the  plank* 
sepnraling  in  tho  upper  part  of  I  lie  structure,  while  tbe 
timbers  below  were  in  a  stale  of  roropression.  au^l  th» 
whole  body  of  the  ship  becoming:  rurve'l  in  a  vertical  dirc>> 
tion.  M.  Dupin  has  shown.  PhiL  Trans.,  1817.  that  Um 
strain  is  greatest  at  that  transverse aeetbn  of  tbe  ship  iHiieb 
divides  the  whole  length  into  two  parts,  in  aaeh  Mwhwh 
the  weight  of  the  displaced  fluid  is  equal  to  that  of  the  esf^ 
rcspondin<r;  van  of  the  -liijt  and  its  leading.  To  v:  :nxrnti 
the  tendency  lu  arch  or  bend  was  the  object  of  Su  Robert 
Se|:pin<.'<  ill  the  a pplicatioQ  of  diagonal  fancea  to  ikrai 
tenor  side  of  a  ship. 

Trussing  ships  to  prevent  arching  was  used  on  tbe  Con- 
tinent  as  early  as  17£i9;  and  the  Swedish  architect  Cbsr 
man,  who  describes  the  manner  of  placing  the  tru>s<*. 
speaks  of  the  pnctioe  as  being  generally  IbUowed.  1W 
method  eimsisled  in  setting  up  three  pettllol  rows  of  fli^ 
pillars  from  one  end  of  the  shin  to  the  other ;  the  Dud'fk 
row  rested  on  the  keelson,  and  tlie  others  on  parallel  lon^: 
tudinal  limbers,  fastened  by  bolts  to  the  rib^  uf  the  »lnp, 
one  on  each  side  of  the  keel :  on  the  heads  vt'  tiicso  ptllsn 
in  each  row,  and  under  tl.c  lower  deck  of  tho  ship,  wx* 
placed  a  longitudinal  litnbcr  like  an  arrbltravo;  axtd  di*> 
gonal  braces  were  placed  from  the  head  of  one  pillar  to  lbs 
foot  of  the  next  in  each  of  the  three  rows.  It  is  •vidctK 
that  aueh  a  disposition  of  braces,  if  well  eseeuted.  weald 
serve  to jprevent  or  diminish  the  arching  of  the  sbip ;  but  it 
is  fbrinieiior  to  tho  method  now  followed,  because  of  the  u.- 
terfercnce  with  the  load. n;4,  and  the  liability  of  the  p  liars 
bo<lisplaced  inconse(|uenr  i'  of  ;i  violent  nioverncut  oi  ihe  ship 
In  order  to  llnl!e^^laIId  tlu-  c(inslr;o  ii  ai  of  a  ship  ar.i. 
Sir  R.  SeppiiiKs's  application  ot  lUc  braces,  let  Pig.  3  repre- 
sent a  part,  near  the  mainmast,  of  a  longiludtual  scciue 
through  a  large  ship  of  war.    In  this  Ogure  eem  tbe  top  U 
the  keelson  ;  /<  h  and  k  k  are  timbers  extending  through  lbs 
whole  length  of  the  ship  above  the  ribs»  whieh  at»  imiaoetd 
to  be  close  tegelher,  aira  not  covered  by  an  interior  pliftl,- 
j  ing;  mm, &c. are  tho  principal  timbcri  of  tVie  brT,cc*:  e-i 
&c.  are  the  trusses  to  those  timbers  ;  jc  jl  u  a  ^utigitudibi 
I  shelf,  on  wl.irh  re-i  ihc  beams  of  tho  orlop  deck,  and  tL; 
I  section  shovvii  liow  it  is  supported  on  the  bractrs  rv  m.  Sic. : 
'  vy  is  a  like  shelf,  on  which  re^t  the  beams  of  the  lower  jon- 
I  deck.    Tho  beams  which  support  the  OPPcr  decks  rest  bbc- 
I  wise  upon  longitudinal  shclt-uieccs,  wnich  appear  at  wr 
and  jr«;  and  these  lie  upon  cuorks  or  Upobpulan  alared 
.  against  tbe  sides  of  the  ship  at  intervals  between  the  dedks : 
I  tiMsameshetf  pieces  appear  at  r,  y,  ic,:,  \'\  Tl.iwisb 
I  these  and  through  the  rtbs  pass  the  bulu  by  which  the  ma 
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kaw\  rrr.  Fig.  2.  are  attached  to  the  body  of  the  &hip.  In 
■mall  vmmU  Um  b««os  are  not  alwan  fastened  by  iron 
koMi*  bat  «r«  merely  cmked  and  bollad  to  the  sholf-pieceB : 
two  or  nan  iroa  kne«  an  iMwenr  usually  placed  under 
the  baom  near  tin  nam  and  fon  mntii  Iba  thelTes  j  ust 
nentkmed  oonttitatu  as  many  hoope  eonneeliog  the  rib.'i  of 
the  ftbrietof^her  longiludinnlly ;  they  are  fastened  by  tre- 
naiU  and  bolt*  to  llic  nb-.  ami  i  j  the  beams  of  llic  decks. 
1*  P,  3,  aro  ibc  ]niit.s,  and  ibo  (li5pu=iULi!ia  of  ibe 

braces  between  ihcni  arc  bliown  at  v  v,  8ic. 

The  connection  of  the  two  sides  of  tlio  ship  with  carh 
other  19  effected  by  means  of  tbo  beams  which  extend 
under  the  deoks  from  sido  to  side.  The  tope  of  the  iron  knees 
an  fkttaned  to  theae.  near  their eslnmitMikbirbolli 


through  them ;  and  the  lower  parts  of  the  knees  arc  joined 
to  the  ship's  side  by  bults  pa§sing  quite  through  the  plank- 
ing, the  ribs,  tlio  chcKrU-iiitTO'),  and  the  knees  themselves 
Tiio  beam*  of  llie  pnncijial  il<  cl.<4  in  l«rt:o  siiips  are  usuallv 
made  in  tvo  piccL-i  wbu  h  abut  cud  to  end,  atid  aie  coniUM-ti-d 
together  by  having  a  stronjr  middle  piece  scarfed  and  bolte  I 
to  them.  The  planks  of  tiie  gun  and  upper  decks  are  re- 
commended to  be  laid  obliquely  above  the  beams,  and  their 
outer  extramities  enter  into  a  rebate  formed  Mar  the  inte- 
rMT  aida  of  tfa«  ship  in  certain  knigitudiiul  plaMa  vbieb 
an  ehannelled  fbr  the  purpu«e  of  carrying  ofT  the  voter 
from  the  decks:  the  dw^'onal  p'isitinn  is  given  to  the  deek 
planks,  in  order  that  they  may  iiiere:isi.'  tlie  streii;;lh  of 
the  ship  in  a  lraiiss  er>c  (iuectiuii.  The  c\teruir  ]ilaiil;ini;  of 
the  ship  ii  biid  uii  tbe  nb:^  in  longitudinal  directions  as 
nearly  ag  possible  parallel  to  the  surface  of  the  water;  and 
at  llie  extremities  of  tbe  ship  bolls  pass  oblK|ueIy  through 
tbem  and  through  the  steai>poat»  the  tXnO'foA,  and  ue 
adbeant  rib'timbera. 

The  oblique  timbers,  or  diagonal  braees  m  m,  Slc  ( ISgt. 
i  and  3 ),  which  are  about  six  or  seven  feet  aaander,  enaa  Uie 
ribs  at  angles  of  about  49*.  andaroplared  In  contrary  diraO' 
lion*  from  the  midrllo  of  cacb  side  toward-  oar-b  extremity 
of  the  ship.  Their  upper  end*  abut  aj;ain-t  the  buiizonlal 
nil'  ;f  under  tbe  lower  gun  dcck,  and  their  heeU  or  lower 
evtrcmiucs  n^iunst  the  keel«on,  or  aj-ainst  the  horizontal 
timber  on  each  side  of  n.  I  Irm'  brace*  arc  attached  to 
the  timbers  of  the  ship  by  cylindrical  coaks  and  bolts,  and 
tbe  lower  ends  are  connected  withtbekeeUonby  iron  straps. 
Tin  timbera  hk,  kh,  which  ara  of  fir,  aro  attaohod  to  the 
aMea  of  thediaipmal  braeea;  and  the  truss-timbera  »  n,  &e. 
are  placed  diagonally  across  the  rhomboidal  <iparc  farmed 
between  tbe  principal  braees  and  the  lonKitudiiial  picres,  in 
order  to  prevent  tho  former  from  bi-r  omini;  bent  by  the 
compression  which  they  may  snflei  en  lways  from  any  siiain 
which  the  slnp  may  cvperien;  e.  The  diat;oiial  franu'-. 
together  with  the  oblique  tru^slng  between  llie  ports  in  the 
Upper  works,  not  only  rcsi»t  tho  tendency  of  the  ship  to 
become  arebed,  but  the  former  resist  also  any  pressure 
▼hich  may  taka  plaee  oxtamally  against  the  bottom  of  the 
ship  in  tha  cvont  of  gnnoding;  at  the  anna  time  the  ex- 
terior planking;  the  bnntndinal  timbers,  and  tho  oblique 
rianking  of  the  decks  bind  the  whole  fabrie  in  one  firm 
body.  A  close  contact  of  tho  »erera1  parts  of  tbe  diagonal 
fteines  is  evidently  of  llic  utriiiis!  iiii])  I- ;  irice,  a*  on  it  de- 
pends the  security  of  tbe  ship  against  a  ciiange  of  figure. 

The  priaaiplaon  wUeb  tha  oagoDil  bnoas  act  nay  ha 


easily  understootl  from  the  following  considerations: — Let 
A  M,  A  N.  Fig.  4.  be  two  principal  braces  ;  FD  and  DC, 
G  B  and  B  C,  the  struts  or  irmm  h)-«ertrrl  between  them  : 
then  if  C  be  the  point  of  sQpport,  and  if  tbe  parts  beyond 
N  and  M  b«  those  which  bava  a  tendency  to  dnk  by  the 
weight  of  the  supcrslructuri^  it  will  follow  from  the  ele« 
mcntg  of  mechanics,  that  in  this  case  the  braces  A  M  and 
A  N,  and  ibe  luni;;tiidin.il  timber  FG,  will  bo  subjwl  to  the 
Ntrain  of  e.xtcjiMoii  in  the  direction  of  their  lenuibs,  while 
the  trusses  (I  15  and  H  C,  F  I)  and  DC,  as  well  as  the  longi- 
tudinal timbers  D  li  and  M  N.  will  be  subject  to  tbo  strain 
of  compression.  Tho  cflect  of  braces  dispoaod  in  the  posi* 
tions  A  M.  AN,  in  midships,  and  of  others  oorresponding  to 
Ihem  t^vai^  the  head  and  atom,  vOl  bo  that  tha  atnin 

Fig.*. 


arising  from  the  weight  of  tho  cxtnmities  of  the  ship,  and 
by  which  arching  is  pruduoed,  is  eeantemelad  by  the  power 

of  the  tnw'^cs,  in  positions  corresponding  loFC  and  CO, 
to  resist  being  compressed.  A  contrary  effect  would  lake 
place  if  the  principal  braces  were  disposed  in  the  directions 
CFandCG,  C  beini^  the  ])oint  supported;  for  then  the 
trusses  between  thetn,  and  tbe  lungitudinal  pieces  DB, 
\vould  become  disengaged,  and  would  fall  out  of  the:r 
pluces. 

Sic  Robert  Scppings's  diagonal  braees  were  first  intro- 
duced in  1810,  and  bis  paper  on  the  application  of  tbeo  is 
contained  in  tbe  Philosnphicut  Tramactiont  fat  1814. 
They  were  first  applied  to  the  Tremendous ;  and  thesne- 

cess  w  as  eomiilete.  forafu  r  three  years' service  it  was  found, 
bv  means  uf  hues  of  sii;bis  along  the  ship,  that  tho  gun- 

di-ek  had  not  nvciic  1  ui  tbe  leaa^  and  tin  upper  daek 

only  three- fourths  ol  an  im  b. 

In  ISl  1,  Mr.  Wallers,  a  nvil  architect,  took  out  a  patent 
for  a  method  of  counteracting  the  arching  of  a  ship  by 
braces  of  iron,  which  he  proposed  to  apply  on  each  sideof 
the  ship  between  the  rib  frames  and  the  exterior  planlting. 
The  bneea  wen  to  extend  obliquely  both  wap  from  the 
upper-deck  biam  in  midships,  in  the  direction  of  the  line 
of  shortcut  distance  on  the  surface,  towards  the  keel,  where 
ihoi^e  which  were  on  opposite  sides  of  t!ie  sliip  were  to  meet 
under  the  hows  and  stern.  By  this  disposition  the  extremi- 
ties of  ihc  ve>.Bcl  could  not  sink  without  putting  all  the 
limbers  between  the  trusses  in  a  stale  of  compression,  and 
thus  nil  their  joints  would  be  kept  close  together.  No 
braoea  of  such  magnitude  have  ever  yet  been  employed  in 
ship-building,  but  diagonal  braces  of  iron  are  now  super- 
seding thoiie  of  limber ;  and  for  frigates  and  smaller  vcsaela 
they  are  generally  employed.  Tbe  Goliah,  now  being  built 
at  Chatham  for  80  guns,  ha.*,  between  tbe  keel  and  tower 
gun-deck,  an  aueroblago  of  iron  braces  let  interiorly  into 
ihc  rib-tmibers,  which  they  cross  at  angles  of  •15°;  over 
these,  between  the  orlop  and  gun  decks,  conus  an  interior 
planking,  which  extends  the  wbole  length  of  the  bhip,  and 
this  al8o  is  crossed  by  braces  of  irou,  bent,  above  and  below 
the  planking,  so  as  to  lie  upon  the  riba :  to  then  the  whole 
system  of  braces  is  bolted. 

Vesnls  of  iron  ore  now  very  fkequently  constructed  both 
for  rivera  and  ibr  navigation  in  theepenaeaai  and  they  hare 
many  advantages  over  ships  ofwood.  They  are  much  lighter, 
or  more  buoyant.  They  are  less  liable  to  becnme  arched, 
and  are  better  able  to  withstand  ihe  efTecis  of  striking  up- 
on a  rock.  In  tiie  l.itti'r  ca£e,aship  of  wood  woulil  iiave  its 
bottom  pierced,  or  it  nii^jht  j:o  to  pieces,  while  tbe  iron  one 
would  merely  become  iii<leiited.  They  aro  formed  with  rib- 
frnmes  at  intervals,  and  with  longitudinal  hoops  of  iron; 
and  they  are  covered  with  iron  plates,  which  are  fastened  to 
the  ribs  by  bolts  or  rivets.  The  lower  part  of  tha  interbr 
may  be  divided  into  compartnents,  whish  eanhe  nnderail 
air-tight ;  and  thus,  in  tbe  event  of  the  boHon  being  per- 
forated in  any  place,  the  water  would  be  eonfined  within 
that  compartment  till  the  dauMged  plate  eo^  be  Mpeiied 
or  replaced. 

The  ahsathing  of  riifpa  at  flnt  eouiated  of  *  seeond  ee« 
^  SXf 
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twing  of  planks  applied,  on  tho  aterin  of  the  fint,  over 
tb«  bottom  and  aiaM  a*  flurat  tbaj  w*n  under  vater ;  but 
this  being  (bund  to  imped«  tli*  tnotion  of  ibe  ship,  a  sbeath- 
iiig  <  f  milled  lead  (tho  invention  of  Sir  Ptiili|i  Howard) 
\v.k.  subsefjuenily  employed.  The  application  of  plates  of 
copper  as  a  covonn^  on  the  exterior  of  ships  was  first  tried 
in  I7G0;  an  1  in  1783  all  those  belonging  tu  the  ruyal  navy 
were  or<ltTL-d  \o  lio  ottvcrcd  or  sheathed  with  that  metal.  By 
this  practice  shell*  and  sea- weeds  are  jirevontcd  from  aJ- 
bering  to  the  sides  and  bottoms;  the  fnclion  of  tho  water 
uainat  (bem  is  diminished,  and  the  damage  which  uuuld 
bo  eaiaiad  by  worms  is  avoidad.  Tba  eopper  is  said  to 
remain  laraeaabla  flrom  laven  to  ten  year*,  except  when  a 
ship  has  b«en  in  waa  wfaiehtlilw  those  on  tbe  westam  coast 
of  Africa,  abound  with  sulphuretted  bjrdrogsn ;  for  then 
tho  copper  is  destroyed  much  sooner.  The  late  Sir  Hum- 
phry D.ivy  proposed  to  pvuloct  ihi-  i:i)iV|K'r  sheathing  by 
tho  application  of  sine,  for  which  siiliihun-lteil  hydrogen  ha* 
a  stronger  atOnity  than  for  copper  ;  but  th  ni^h  the  expon- 
ment  succeeded,  no  advantage  resulted  from  a  ;  t  r  ii  uus 
found  that  the  copper,  not  being  acted  upon  by  the  and 
which  prevcuia  tiia  adhesion  of  vegetable  and  animai  matters, 
aoon  became  foul. 

Ttaa  atabilily  of  a  aUp  depending  mnoh  on  iu  breadth, 
and  the  latend  action  of  the  wind  on  the  aaila  bein<;  the 
force  to  which  tho  stohility  is  opposed,  it  follows  that  tho 
heights  of  the  masts  or  sails,  and  that  of  the  common  centre 
of  gravity  of  the  latter,  ouijht  to  vary  with  the  bn  .ulih  of 
the  *hip;  while  iho  breadths  of  the  sails  must  vary  wuh  Us 
leiiu'ih.  Nuv.' liie  numenuiiii  of  iLo  «  nid  in  tbe  sails  dc- 
pending  upon  the  breadth  and  hci)>iit  oi  tho  sails,  and  upon 
tbe  pUoe  of  their  centre  of  gravity,  that  momentum  rou.<it 
vary  with  the  longtb  of  thip  and  tbe  square  of  Mi 
bicadth ;  hence,  in  tDaU  diips.  it  it  leaa  proportionally  to 
tite  alability  than  to  gi«at  abipt;  and,  oit  this  acaotiut,  tbe 
heights  of  tbe  nunta  in  tbe  former  are  generally  t««i  in  pro* 
poniim  tu  tho  breadth  than  in  the  latter. 

The  shrouds  and  hack-slays  arc  intended  to  enable  tlu 
masls  to  resist  tlu-  pri  ssure  of  the  wind  v-\n:n  it  acts  ni  luiy 
direction  aft  of  tho  licum  :  ihty  aic  niadu  iasl  to  the  s,dt.'» 
of  llie  >li  p  a;  what  are  ca'.'.cJ  the  '  channels,' which  are 
always  ratiicraft  of  ibo  ina^t  tu  which  they  belong,  in  order 
that  the  action  of  the  wind  against  the  sails  may  be  better 
resisted;  and  the  '  dcad-ecea'  allow  the  shrouds  to  be 
related  or  mode  *  tort»*aa  arouvttances  may  rc(|uirc.  Tho 
main  and  mixen  naata  are  always  made  to  rakob  or  incline 
aft;  bnt  ihe  fore-roaat  ia  usually  upright.  Tbe  fore-atuy 
and  the  nuin  topmast-stay  should  be  in  one  line;  so  also 
^hould  Ihe  main-klay  and  tho  mizcn-topmast-stay.  These 
stays  hc(\o  to  keep  the  masts  steady,  and  resist  ihn  pieei>ui  e 
of  the  wind  when  its  direction  is  before  the  beam,  as  ucU 
as  the  stiain  pioducod  hj  tbe  aotiw  of  tbe  man  on  the 
braces. 

'l*lic  masts  of  ships  an»  bnilt  of  several  pieces  selected  from 
tho  strongest  parts  of  trees,  and  attached  together  both  in 
the  forc-and-afi  and  in  the  athwart-ship  directions,  the 
whole  beioe  bound  together  bj  boopa  at  interrala.  Uaual  ly 
the  central  piece  oonrata  of  one  log  of  timber  reduced  to 
tlio  firm  of  a  polygonal  prism,  and  to  the  sides  of  this  arc 
.ipijliid  other  piece*,  which  arc  connected  with  it  either  by 
a  longitudinal  projection  in  each,  whirlt  i=  let  into  a  cor- 
responding channel  made  in  tho  central  piece,  or  by  blocks 
of  haid  wood  which  are  let  iiitob  itli  the  central  and  attached 
pieces.  Ill  order  that  masts  may  more  effectually  resist  (he 
atrain  of  torsion  to  which  they  arc  siibject.  it  isiometimes 
ibo  practice  to  form  one  of  the  surfaces,  in  each  of  tvru 
timbers  whiefa  are  to  be  applied  tUL;cthcr,  in  jprismalic 
*  laUiM,*  alternately  elevated  and  deprcsied;  ao  that  wfaen 
fh(><ie  tarftices  are  applied  togctlier,  the  raiaed  parts  in  each 
n:  llu-  di';ii i'>-.cd  juirts  m  the  other. 

11:-:  ruduci  strvea  to  ijovcrn  the  ship's  motion  ;  for,  on  j 
bein<5  luineil  so  that  its  plruu-  is  iii  a  jMi^iti  iii  luIkjul-  to  lb*- 
plane  of  the  ma»l«  and  Uccl,  liiy  rijaij:ii>ii  <jI'  ilio  uuier 
against  it  as  tlie  ship  ad\ani  t,j,  beinj;  ri's-iUod  in  a  direction 
perpendicular  to  the  last-mentioned  plaiu<,  bvvumes  a  foice 
which  causes  the  ship  tu  turn  upon  a  line  passing  through 
it!  centre  of  gravity.  Thus  by  giving  the  rudder  more  or 
leM  inelination  to  the  said  plaoei  the  ship  CWy  be  made  to 
move  in  any  rs^uired  direction,  or  may  M  made  tonvoid 
an  object  by  whifh  its  safety  might  be  endangered. 

.'>bips  li.ive  din'v  ii'nt  dcsi'^natioDS,  accotdinj^  to  the  num- 
ber ot  their  masts  or  the  disposition  of  their  sails,  i  he  wonl 
abip  it  moie  parlieidtily  applied  lo  tboae  ?etNli  whidi  bave 


a  fore,  a  main,  and  amlsen  nast,  with  •  tooHBast  and  to^ 

Rkllant-maat  to  eaeh ;  and  in  wbicb  the  yarda,  in  sailing  bo> 
retbewnd,  aiv  bnecd  eqnare,  that  is,  in  borixontal  por- 
tions peipendicolarly  to  IM  length  of  the  ship :  ih«  oiiam 
sail  alone  Ming  usually  in  a  fore-and-aft  position,  that  is,  in 
a  vertical  plane  passing  throuj^h  tlic  keel.  A  bark  i»  i 
vc&sel  with  raas'.s  and  saib  bko  tii050  i>f  a  ship,  exrept  ikii 
the  raiifii-niait  carriesnotO]>--'iail  or  top-pnllant  ^a;l.  A  l>r.7 
has  u  fore  and  a  main  mast,  with  top  and  lop-gallant  coasts 
and  flails,  like  those  of  a  ship ;  but  it  has  no  maon-mast. 
and  the  main-aail  has  a  position  corresponding  to  that  vl 
the  mizen-aail  In  a  thip  with  three  masts.  A  snow  i»  nfjgei 
in  the  aama  manner  aa  a  hhg,  eaceept  that  the  maia  mi  m 
attaebed  to  a  amall  matt  abah  of  and  ywrj  near  tlMt  mti^ 
mast.  A  schooner  has  two  masts,  and  the  sails  aliacbc<i 
them  arc.  in  their  usual  position,  in  vertical  planes  pMstcg 
tlirini^li  till!  kecd  :  it  bas  .small  or  no  top-r.ails.  I^i-;.v  • 
blxjp  (slialuup/  has  uitly  one  most,  with  a  uiuiu-'-a.'..  muum- 
plane  i»  usually  in  a  fore-and-aft  position.  K-ijU  of  ih« 
dkfTureiit  kinds  of  ships  has  a  bowsprit  which  carries  a  fore- 
stay-!iail  and  a  jib  sail. 

In  the  British  Navy,  ships  which  carry  70  or  a  neater 
number  of  guns  are  catted  '  line-of-baitle  ships.*  rngata 
is  a  term  which  is  suppoaed  to  have  been  ftm  appUad  lo  a 
light  galley  moved  by  sails  or  oart ;  but  it  is  ik>w  apptiod  la 
ships  (if  \var,  generally  with  two  docks.  aTi<I  Cirryiiic  fj  «bi 
36turiU  {;viiis,.  These  QIC  biiilt  iianowof  than  hue  ut-Ldilic 
ships  in  proportiun  to  their  length,  and  sail  swiftly;  and 
Mich  vi-^M-k  ucic  ^n^l,  in  l*j'JU,  ronstriscfed  in  Hft^lnrjd 
Coniiiii!,>ioiior  I'l'lt.  They  net oiii]>i;n\  IKi't<  id  ortj.  r  Ut 
watch  at  a  distance  the  movements  ot  the  enemy,  atid  th*j 
act  Miigly  ai;aiuii  ships  of  a  lilw  kind.  Ships  of  war  &f  • 
lower  class  than  frigates  have  the  denominationa  of  sloop% 
corvettes  brigs,  cutters,  br^antines»  ketebas,  srhooneni.  aad 
barques.  The  sloops  of  war  and  correttea  earry  ftuca  4 
to  SO  guns,  and  some  brigs  carry  IC  guiu:  tbe  niimber  of 
gutis  in  a  veiiei  of  either  of  Ibe  lemnioing  rliMTit  diwa  nss 
exceed  10. 

The  tonnage  of  a  ship  is,  properly,  an  expression  for  tiit 
interior  capacity  by  the  number  of  tons  of  sea-witicr  wh:':: 
it  could  contain;  therefore,  if  tho  interior  volume  »cnr 
found  in  cubic  feet,  on  dividing  that  volume  by  st  (tbe 
number  of  cubic  feet  of  sea-water  vhicb  uie  oqiml  ■ 
weight  to  one  ton),  tbe  quotient  would  be  tba  Imim* 
required.  Tbe  lonnaite  however  is  frequently  undorsMod  U 
express  the  capacity  by  the  number  of  tons  of  ara-wstiT 
which  mi^ht  be  conlaine^I  between  a  horizontal  plaue  pa>»- 
iiig  through  tbe  ship  \>i  on  floats  in  still  wa(«;r  uitb  aa.f 
her  equipments  sofl  "-tores  on  ln»nr»?,  and  a  honsonsal  pUi* 
p,i--i;ig  tlirou^;!!  ibo  sl,i|)  wliou  hidoii.  tb.ii  Lit.'twi.T.fn  t>h»j 
are  called  the  iight-watrr  and  ioadtrater  planet;  s&t 
volume  of  that  part  of  the  ship  expressed  in  cubic  XmI 
being  divided  by  .13,  as  in  the  other  case.  Tbia  rasultcfr 
dcnily  gives  the  weight  of  the  abip'a  cargo  merely. 

As  tlie  application  of  tbeneual  rules  of  meoauratiao  t« 
tbe  determination  of  tbe  tonnaf^  in  either  of  the  shot* 
cases  is  very  laborious,  several  dilfcu  nt  m  •th  j^l^  liiHi  !- <?o 
proposed  by  which  an  approxiriuiio  ^  aluv  ni  ih--  u..t:i4..i' 
may  be  more  easily  fuui:d.  i  ho  n.'.o  f  iiiiorly  <.  iiiiiUn«J  i: 
this  country, aRreeably  tu  ib.-  ai  u  of  paiiiauitut  I  .)  Goo.  IIL 

and  26  Geo.  lii.,  is  expre;«.'d  by  the  formula  (/_ii|3 

T,  where  /  is  the  length  of  the  ship  at  the  lond-waler  pla:^. 
0  the  exterior  breadtb  at  the  broadest  part  of  the  sbi(i.  nil 
T  is  the  tonnage  lequirad ;  but  it  may  be  easily  shown  tiiai 
the  rule,  probably  fram  avbsaqtmat  altentioua  in  tfa«  btm 
of  8b*pa>  w  very  crroneoiia. 

In  1791  theSoeietyfor  the  Improvement  of  Naval  Atth> 
tcciuro  ofTi  iwla  prcmiiini  fur  tbe  luosl  uiourau-  mcth  ni  c' 
doieiiuiuuiK  the  tonu;ij:e  i  f  sb']  i  !>)  tuit-s  mr  udmj  U- 
vnlises  of  all  the  |:iiini|iul  ditucn>ii)iis;  and,  in  '!;>:  fUuMtc^ 
year,  M.  Chapman  gave  two  rules,  in  one  of  which  tix> 

element  is  expressed  by       ,  and  in  the  other  by  whcav 

/  is  tho  o&ireme  length  on  the  load-water  plane,  trnttm 
breadth  juit  below  the  main-wale,^attd  d  ia  tbe  mean  iwtMl 
distanea  betwaaa  the  light  and  lood-mtter  planaa ;  s  $mi  y 
are  variable  divbors  depciidin;;  on  tbe  IhUness  or  aharpac* 

of  thf  bodies  of  the  ships.  Tbe  biit  of  ibo  .il).y\e  fortni-'a 
may  be  made  to  express  the  tonnage  very  near  lb«  trutis  if  z 

ba  iMda  aqiinl  to  4t-«7,  and  if  im  nault  b«  mnhifiiii  If 
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imtnbcr  of  equal  parts  into  wlilch  tl>c  length  of  the  ship 
Wiiy  dn  iiit^l  una  jiUne  lUiUway  l>etween  the  lu'ht  aiiti 
bad-water  planes;  x  is  the  sum  bf  the  half  breadths,  or  hori- 
nntal  onlioate*  taken  to  the  otitsidu  uf  the  ship  at  the 
MtMrat  potnto  of  diviikm.  and  A  is  tho  creato»t  ordinate. 

A  eommittM  appointed  bjr  the  Lonis  CommisetoRors  of 
tb*  Admifalty  tooonaider  tho  rooMttmnent  of  tonnage.  &Late 
in  Ihvir  Report  (1834)  thai  thoj  oonoeiTod  it  to  be  pniiHnbte, 
aa  well  for  tbe  intorests  of  the  bnOder  and  (nmeraa  for  the 
collection  of  the  due*,  that  the  re;^>»tored  tonnage  should 
<I''pend  ou  the  whole  iuturtor  capacity  of  the  »bjp;  and  they 

gave  (IS  a  rule  for  computing  it,  luo  fonnula       —  T,  in 

which  /  is  the  interior  length  of  the  vessel,  at  half  the  mid- 
ship <loptb.  fhm  the  after  part  of  the  stem-post  to  the  fore 
pnrt  of  I  he  stem-poat ;  ie  tho  Mm  of  the  deptha  of  the  ship 
between  tho  under  side  of  the  tipper d«ek  and  the  eeiling 

(inferior  surfarc)  nt  tho  limber,  taken  at  three  points  in  the 
Itingth,  viz.  one  in  the  niiiMlc,  ami  one  at  a  distaneo  fn>m 
oarh  fii'l  —il.  The  depth  at  tlio  mi'ldle  point  is  (o  be 
doubU-'l  !inti  adili-d  lo  the  two  other  depths,  b  is  ilie  sum 
of  the  iiisule  breadlli'i  uf  the  ship  taken  at  two  points  in  each 
of  tlic  three  lines  of  depth  abore  mentioned,  vu.  at  \  and  at 
}  of  the  depth  on  the  foremost  and  on  the  aftermost  line  of 
depth,  and  at  ]  and  at  }  of  the  depth  on  the  middle  line. 
The  breadth  taken  at  }  of  the  depth  on  the  middle  line  is 
multiplied  bv  and  that  taken  at  {of  tho  depth  on  tho 
aftermost  line  is  multiplied  by  2,  befora  thoadditliOllio  nidiO. 
an  atbitiary  diviior  vbieh  has  been  llzod  at  3S0O.  and 

»i»>a»-«»^»^,  c  .ktt  •b.»i» 

of  the  second  member  was  obtained  by  admeasurements  of 
ships  of  different  classes,  and  by  taking  a  mean  of  the 
results,  t  being  tho  computed  value  of  tbe  tonnage. 

In  <nder  to  Had  anpnwiiiistiToly  the  tonnage  of  loaded 
veseela  by  the  above  nmnula,  the  eoaniltoc  propoaed  that 
/  should  represent  tht)  interior  length  of  the  ihip  at  the  I 
upper  deck,  b  the  m'eriov  breadth  oa  the  under  MOe  of  tho  I 
same  deck.  <f  the  depth  from  the  upper  da^meaauvod  dovn 
the  pump-well,  and  a"  =  130,  | 

Both  of  thofc  rules  are  empirical ;  but,  on  coinparin:?  llic 
result  obtaineil  by  the  firhl  with  the  interior  voloraes  of 
Te$»ela  rampuled  by  the  general  rules  of  mensuration,  it 
«aa  found  that  oat  of  fifteeo  caaea  it  «aa  in  defect  in  nine, 
and  tn  osflaia  in  tbraa:  tbe  greataat  emr  in  delbet  was 
only  8  par  eant„  and  in  excess  6  per  eant;  the  rule  is 
thetelbre  eonaideved  to  be  sufficiently  aeenrate  for  tbe  objects 
proposed  by  it. 

it  would  be  convenient  to  have  for  every  ship  a  scale  of 
tonnage,  or  a  table  of  the  number  of  tons  corresponding  to 
different  depths  of  the  displacement,  suppose  at  interval*  of 
one  foot;  for  by  such  scale  or  table  tbe  tonnage  expru>..s;n;^ 
any  jiorlion  of  tho  whole  burthen  which  tbe  ship  can  carry 
might  be  found  by  inspection  from  the  observed  depth  to 
whidi  the  ship  ia  immersed  in  the  water ;  and  the  following 
eenatnietiiMl  haabeen  proposed  by  Mr.  Parsons: — Let  a  line 
00  paper  repre*ent  a  Teitlonl  line  drawn  through  the  middle 
of  the  ship,  and  be  divided  into  equal  purts  representing  the 
feet  i;i  tlio  depth.  The  weit;lit8  of  displacement  in  tons 
corrp^V^'"''  "-  til  different  bei-hts  from  the  keel  upwards, 
ijinii.;  .  inipiiiLTl  by  tlie  ruK's  of  mensuialion,  may  be  !-ct  by 
a  M  Aie  on  h<>i'Uorital  line*  drawn  throuj^h  the  former  line  at 
'  V  ]» mil  which  represent  the  deaths  of  the  displacement. 
Tnen  tlie  oxtiemilien  of  the-^e  lines  being  joined  by  a  curve, 
ihu  latter  becomes  a  line  uf  tonnage;  and  On  measuring 
tbe  horixontal  ordinates  by  the  above-manlioiied  aeale.  tbe 
tonnage  eorresponding  to  any  height  alMva  the  kod  of  tho 
ship  will  be  obtained. 

SHI  PS.  The  law  of  England  relating  to  merehant  ships 
and  seamen  i*  partly  founded  on  priiu'iple*  of  maritime  law 
(  oiniiion  to  the  wliole  civilized  world,  and  partly  on  acta  of 
)  U. lament.  Tbo  auljoat  ttxf  conTaBionUy  bo  difidad  into 
four  parts : — 

1.  That  idatiog  to  tbo  ownanbip  of  abipa  and  il»  inei- 
denta. 

S.  To  the  persons  employed  in  tho  navigatiOM»  fco.  of 
naroliaat  ahipo.  their  rights  and  duties,  &c. 
&  To  tbo  cariiago  of  goods  and  pafeengen  fat  Wwibant 


ships,  tbo  rights  and  duties,  &c  of  freighters  and  passen- 
gers, of  owners  and  iheir  servants. 

4.  To  the  employment  and  wages,  &c.  of  merchant  sea- 
men. 

I.  The  ownersliip  of  a  iship  is  ve&ted,  in  tho  Qrst  instaneab 
in  those  at  whose  expense  it  has  been  built.  It  may  poia 
into  other  handa  by  purchase,  by  the  doilb,  bankrupfcy. 
&e.  of  tho  owMtai  or  by  capture  fhim  an  enemy.  In  all 
these  eaao^  tto  faMtal  law  idating  to  chattels  is  observed, 
subject  to  certain  modiileatiooa  applicable  to  this  kind  of 
property.  A  sale  by  a  party  wbo  bas  tin  nun  possession  of 
a  ship  can  in  no  instance  vest  the  properly  in  liiu  purchaser. 
Neither  can  the  master,  except  when  tbe  clearest  necessity 
exista,  sell  the  ship  which  lie  commands.  Even  if  he  be  a 
part  owner,  his  uiiu  is  volid  only  so  far  as  his  own  part  is 
concerned ;  <ind  in  the  cose  of  a  registered  ship, even  suppos- 
ing  him  to  have  an  authority  from  tbe  ownera  to  lell,  still  it 
is  incumbent  upon  him  to  observe  tbo  form  pioaaribed  by 
the  registry  acta.  A  neeeieity  fbr  a  aalo  nay  ariaa  when  tbo 
ship  is  in  a  foreign  country,  where  there  an  no  correspond- 
ents of  the  owners,  and  the  master  is  unable  to  proceed  from 
want  of  repairs,  and  no  money  can  be  obtained  by  hypothe- 
cating her  or  her  carjjo.  In  case  a  sale  under  such  circum- 
stances should  be  litigated,  the  proper  questions  for  the  jury 
to  determine  are,  whether  such  a  nece«»ity  existed  as  would 
have  induced  the  owner  himself,  if  be  had  been  present,  to 
sell ;  and  whether  tbe  actual  sale  has  been  made  b<m&  fiil^ 
No  inquisition  by  any  court  having  authori^  abroad  in  sneh 
matter*  is  conclusive  upon  those  whoaa  property  ia  in  ouea* 
tion.  .The  property  in  a  ship  ia  now  always  prorao  by 
written  documents ;  and  by  means  of  these  tbe  property  in 
an  absent  ship  may  be  conveyed.  But  when  actual  posses- 
sion is  posdble,  a  delivery  of  it  is  alM>  iicccsKary  to  convey  a 
perfect  title;  otherwise,  in  the  case  of  the  bankruptcy  of 
a  seller  who  is  allowed  to  remain  in  possession,  the  property 
may  vest  in  tbo  assignees.  Previous  to  tbe  passing  of  the 
registry  acta, 4  Geo.  IV., c 41, and  (Geo.  IV.,  o.  lio,  3 and 
4  Wm.  IV.,  0.  55,  the  same  oonMN|lienooa  miabt  have  en- 
sued from  the  continued  posseaaion  of  the  orw^al  owner, 
in  tho  cMoof  ahipamortgagcd  orconvafadtDtmatBoator  tbo 
payment  of  debt*.  But  by  tbo  42nd  and  4Srdaeetians  of  the 
last  act,  provisions  are  made  for  a  statement  of  the  object  and 
nature  of  tho  transfer  in  the  hook  of  registry,  and  for  in- 
dorsement on  the  certificate  of  registry,  by  which  such  con- 
set  [ucnces  are  prevented.  Enactments  to  the  like  effect  are 
made  in  the  bankrupt  act,  6  G<     I\    :.  16,  $  72. 

In  order  to  complete  a  title  by  capture,  it  is  necessary 
that  a  sentence  of  condemnation  should  be  obtained  in  a 
court  of  the  nation  by  whom  the  capture  bas  bean  mado. 
This  court  decide*  aoeording  to  the  general  law  of  naUonBi 
A  distribution  t*  tbanm^on  node  amaog  tbo  oantorii  ftr 
which  purpoae  It  ia  naual  for  a  nla  of  theveaael  to  take 
place.  At  tbe  time  of  the  condemnalion  the  ship  neeil  not 
bo  in  the  country  where  the  condemnation  takes  place. 
The  court  at  which  the  condemnation  takes  place  may  bo 
in  the  country  of  a  neutral  power,  as  well  as  in  that  of 
the  capturint;  power  or  of  its  alliC!i,  although  this  ))rinciplo 
was  admitted  reluctantly,  and  after  several  decisions  to  the 
contrary  in  England.  The  property  in  a  ship  is  not  changed 
by  a  sotsuro  and  a  sale  without  condemnation  of  a  neutral 
state,  nor  open  a  capture  by  piratea. 

Where  repairs  have  been  aone,  or  nacMiaTtlH  BOfpliad  to 
a  ship,  the  legal  owners,  upon  proof  of  thoir  title  to  the  •hip, 
are /;r;7;i'i  J'<iae  presumed  to  bo  liable.  But  this  presump- 
tion may  be  lebulled  by  proof  that  they  were  done  or  sup- 
plied under  tbe  aullioritv  and  upon  the  credit  of  another. 
I'iu.'  question  tn  bo  decideil,  m  order  to  determine  ihe  liabi- 
lity, IS  upon  who!>o  credit  the  work  was  done  or  the  neces- 
saries supplied.  If  a  ship  is  let  out  for  hire,  the  ownerti  are 
no  more  liable  for  the  Work  done  by  order  of  the  hireis,  than 
a  landlord  of  a  house  would  bo  for  worli  done  by  order  of  hia 
tooanl.  Analogous  okiorvationf  are  applieaUo  wjtfi  raapaet 
to  tbe  liability  of  mortsacoes  and  chartorera.  Where  there 
is  an  actual  letting  of  we  whole  ship,  and  the  lessee  has  the 
entire  control  and  management  of  her,  the  master  and 
mariners  bein?  subject  to  nis  orders,  tho  lessee  becomes  for 
the  time  invested  with  the  character  of  owner.  But  where 
by  the  terms  of  the  contract  the  master  and  mariners  con- 
tinue subject  to  the  owner,  and  he  through  them  retains  iho 
control  and  management  of  the  ship,  the  ooatiact  is  merely 
for  carrying  the  lessee's  goods. 

A  vaiiaty  of  prtvilaaea  of  trado  an  now  omfinad  to 
sliips  either  of  Bmh  Mild, « takan  aa  friM  ia  war,  Ito. 
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The  &ret  Blatule  panad  with  a  view  to  eflfoct  this  object  was 
Sfi  Q«a  llU  0.  eO.  Oilur  Matute*.  4  G«o.  IV..  c  41,  6  Geo. 
IV.,  e.  1  lA,  and  3  ud  4  Wm.  IV..  e.  i&,  wen  uibwqucntly 
iiasscd  for  tho  same  purpose.  The  object  of  the  legislatura 
bas  been  to  confine  the  privileges  of  British  ships  to  sbi^ 
duly  regiiitered  and  pi^sst-ssing  n  ct-Ttificate  of  registry.  "So 
ship  is  lo  be  considerwi  a  Unlisli  slup  uules*  duly  registered 
naJ  navi^atcil  as  such.  There  are  some  exceptions  from 
tliis  enaciment:  I,  Britisli-buiU  vessels  under  15  tons  bur- 
den* ud  manned  by  British  subjects,  navigating  the  coasts 
•ndrivmof  lb«  Uoited  Kiuifdom  or  of  ibflBrilish  possessions 
•bfOMt;  S,Britisb-baiItv«iMbowii«d  and  manned  by  British 
■ol^ts,  Mfe  uon  tliaii  80  tout  InndeBL  cmplored  ia  fishing 
or  the  coast-lrade  about  Navfinrndtand.  Chnada,  fco. ;  and, 
3,  Ships  buiU  at  Honduras,  which,  under  certain  eireum- 
stances,  ate  entitled  to  the  privileires  of  British  T«giMered 
ships.  It  is  to  be  obserA'ed  tliat  thi^  rf2;istry  of  a  ship  is  not 
compulsory;  the  only  rouierjuetick,'  of  nun-registry  is,  that 
a  non-reBistcred  ship  can  en  juy  none  i>f  tlie  privileges  of  a 
Britifili  snip.  No  ships  can  be  registered  which  are  built  else- 
where than  in  the  United  Kingdom  or  in  some  of  itscolonies 
or  dapeiMlenci(i%  or  have  been  condemned  as  prize,  &c.,  or  as 
IbrfaiMd  Ibrbnwehof  the  laws  relating  to  the  slave-trade. 
Tbey  matt  alao  wholly  belong  toBriliah  auioeotavbo  reside 
within  the  British  dominions,  or  aM  members  of  wnne British 
factory,  nr  agents  for  some  house  corrying  «in  trade  in  the 
United  Kiiii;flom.  A  renistorcd  ship  may  cease  to  cnjny  the 
privile«,'es  of  Hrilish  sbi)>s,  by  sale  under  ilie  decree  of  a  court 
for  bcnedt  of  the  owners  in  consequence  of  bein:r  stramictl, 
by  capture,  by  repair  to  the  amount  of  '2*'t.  )ier  ton  in  a 
foretKn  country,  unless  she  was  >ea-wuriliy  when  she  left 
the  Briliall  deminions,  and  the  re|Kur-!  were  necessary  for  her 
ntom.  Bvary  abip  ia  eonndered  to  be  divided  into  64  equal 
parte,  and  no  individual  or  partnerabip  firm  can  be  regis- 
tered as  owner  or  owners  of  leta  than  a  €4th  part.  Proper 
officers,  who  generally  are  the  officer*  of  customs  on  the  spot 
, in  question,  arc  apiKiiiiterl  fir  the  purpose  of  iiiakmi;  the 
registry  utiU  j»iiuiIuie;  certificates  of  rea;istry  to  thi'  ow  ners. 
Thorcjjislry  and  certificate  nmsi  be  nnuie  at  ihe  jiort  to  which 
a  ship  belongs,  which  is  that  port  at  or  near  which  the  owner 
resides  who  lakes  the  oath  required  by  the  act.  The  certi- 
floate  «t«|««  the  name,  occupation,  and  residence  of  each 
omUKt  and  tbe  itiaro  or  shares  which  he  holds,  the  name  of 
thomaater.  Ute  naneof  tbeebipand  of  her  port,  the  time  and 
place  of  her  build  or  condomnaiion,  thenameof  tbeaur\  ey  mg- 
uff^i'er,  her  tonnn<^o.  ami  coi)lain.4  a  particular  description 
of  lier  in  oih'M  rts[iei  i».  On  the  hack  of  the  certificate  ore 
stntwi  the  names  of  the  owners,  ami  tin-  share  or  siiares 
lu-l'i  hy  each.  The  nnmc  of  the  shin  ciuin  it  afierw arii'i  be 
.Tltered.  When  the  pr  iporly  in  a  ship  or  any  part  of  it  is 
transferred,  it  must  be  done  by  a  vvntien  inslniiucnt  or  bill 
of  eale.  which  recites  the  contents  of  the  rtrtificate.  The 

Iiroperty  in  the  ship  is  not  conveyed  until  the  instrument 
las  been  producwd  to  the  proper  officer  at  the  port  where 
the  ahip  vaa  regUteied  or  la  about  to  be  reeiatered  aAreeh. 
The  offleer  than  rnakea  a  registry  in  aeeoidanee  with  tbe 
altered  circumstances  of  owni'r-.liii),  and  indorses  them  on 
the  rertiflcalo;  of  this  he  imi>t  u:ivo  notice  to  the  commis- 
sionfr-,  of  cii'i'.oras.  Tho  transfer  is  ronilercd  complete  by 
an  Hu!»r*eniont  on  the  bill  of  sole  enrtifying  tho  entry  in  the 
registry  and  the  indorsement.  If  iho  maiiitor  of  a  ship  is 
changeil.  notico  of  it  must  he  ^ivon  to  the  proper  autlu 
ritics,  iind  .1  liieroorandum  and  indorsement  of  Ihe  change 
niiat  he  nude  in  the  registry  and  on  the  certificate.  If  a 
eerlifioate  ii  loit,  a  fresh  regiiitry  most  be  made  for  the  pur- 
poae  of  granting  anolher;  and  the  aama  form  is  neccwaiy 
in  ease  of  any  altetation  in  the  ahip  which  creates  a  variance 
in  tile  piirticulars  stated  in  the  previous  re;:i*ti)-.  The  only 
C'infln>i\ e  evidence  of  ownership  of  a  ship  i-  the  lejistry  and 
roi  1  .fic.ile  ;  biiiii  pnHltic'.ion  of  the  registry  alone  is  not  even 
prima /at  ie  evidence  lo  render  a  party  liable  as  owner  of  a 
ship.  There  must  be  some  proof  either  tint  he  has  caused 
hia  name  to  be  entered,  or  hays  aaaeotcd  to  its  entry ;  neither 
u  it  evidenrc  to  support  an  allqpitMQ  of  title  by  tho  party 
froducing  it;  as,  fur  inslaooa^  to ptwa intetwt in  a  pUintifT 
in  ajn  action  on  a  policy  of  inturanoe. 

Wlicre  a  ship  is  the  property  of  several  part^wnen,  the 
rules  of  most  nations  have  made  provision  Ibr  the  adminis- 
tnilion  of  the  joiiit  properly  in  rase  of  a  disagreement  as  to 
the  management  among  the  jo  nt owners.  Tbe  English 
law  coiilain.H  similar  provisions.  The  injjoriiy  in  value  are 
authonaad  to  employ  th«  ship 'upon  any  probable  design 
bat  thagrnre  only  entitled  lo  do  an  upon  givjngaaairity  lo 


the  minority  ia  a  aon  equal  in  value  to  the  united  shares  of 
the  Utter.  The  mode  of  obtaining  this  ipcunty  i»  by  pro* 
curing  a  warrant  from  the  court  of  Admiralty  for  the  amMi 
of  tbe  difai  Aftar  tboaaaui^  hai  been  K'ueo,  tho  aaiaeaity 
bear  no  inare  either  in  tho  expenaes  or  \  rofiu  of  the  adv*** 

tore.  If  tio  application  of  tlii^>  kind  is  made  t<p  the  court 
the  minority  oui;ht  expressly  to  pive  iioiice  of  their  ()i*wni 
both  to  tlieir  joint-owners  und  all  other  pariie-i  cniraged  in 
the  proceeding's,  tuid  ibey  will  then  be  itiivvvU  t(i>iu  thr 
necessity  of  contributing  in  case  of  a  loss.  If  they  take  nu 
steps  of  the  kind,  their  joint-owners,  as  in  the  caae  td  muU 
neraUpof  OiqrotlMreiiatteL  will  not  U  responsiblo  to  wm 
for  aiqr  MMNqvaMaa  abort  of  an  afaaoluta  daaWMUoa  hp 
th«Hr  maana  of  tho  ahip.  The  aamo  pioeaodlii«  aio  poaper 
to  be  taken  where  the  joint-owners  arc  equaUiy  dmded  in 
opinion,  or  the  minority  have  obtained  possession  of  the  ship. 
The  appliration  for  the  arrest  should  bo  mude  at  itic  orlicat 
stage  of  the  proceedings,  because  otherwise  the  af  piir-jut 
Will  be  held  liable  to  contribute  to  the  previous  exjen^es. 
although  ho  will  receive  no  part  of  the  prutttn.  One  parv 
owner  may  make  the  otben  OaUa  Ibr  repairs,  &c.  Aoom  at 
his  order :  the  usual  praetiee  however  is  for  the  part-ownm 
to  unite  in  appmnting  one  pertMMi  aa  a  geneial  agent  for  thea 
all.  This  person  is  styled  the  ahip**  fcOBhand,  aadiuadtt^, 
when  not  especially  delined,  is  to  attend  to  alt  mtttora  ooo- 
nocted  with  the  outfit  and  fieiphtinf;  of  the  ship.  It  is  n  >t 
however  within  the  limits  of  his  auihonty  to  eflVwl  an  in- 
surance. If  he  make  any  advance*,  lie  can  sue  ih  'Se  part- 
owners  on  who*e  behalf  the  advinHces  are  matie  (or  what  r» 
due  to  him.  In  case  of  disagreement  among  tiie  port-owniT- 
as  to  the  settlement  of  accounts  concerning  the  ex  pcoM^^  ao4 
earnings  of  a  ship,  thomdinary  remedy  is  by  a  suit  \n  «<iuit]. 

2.  As  to  the  itrtmt  eomj^wcf  in  ike  tuitigtttum,  ^e,  *f 
tftipi.  thtir  righU  md  (CafMa ,  The  maaier  ia  the  tarn- 
roandar  of  the  ebip;  lie  has  the  sole  conduct  and  manag*. 
mentof  it.  By  virtue  of  his  employment  as  such,  ho  n 
,  civilly  responsible  for  any  injury  done  to  the  ship  ot  carf< 
m  consequence  of  his  nei;!;{;enco  or  incoropetenciv  Tbo*.- 
w^ho  are  employr<l  under  luiii  are  si\le<l  tiinrin<-rs  un  1  it- 
mcn.  In  every  firiiish  ship  he  must  be  a  Britikh  sub}txt. 
und  tiiree-fourthsof  theerew  must  be  British  seamen.  11  ii 
4  Will  IV.,  c.  54.)  In  teaaela  employed  ia  tbe  ooaaltac 
trade  aivl  in  voyages  betwcon  the  United  Kingdooi  aad  Iht 
Channel  Island*,  all  tbe  croar  moat  bo  Briliab  aaamoa.  Xs 
person  is  qualified  to  be  maater  or  deemed  to  be  a  Brttisk 
seaman  except  natural  born  subjects,  or  ih  .se  win,  hare  b*fft 
naturalized  or  made  denizens,  or  be.  ome  Hriiiih  kubjtcu  \^ 
conquest  or  cession  of  territory,  and  who  have  taken  tb» 
oaih  of  allet'i.ince  or  fidelity,  or  who  have  -served  on  board  ■ 
shi[)  of  war  dnnnj^  w  ir  time  for  three  ye.irs.  During  wv 
tune  this  period  may  be  limited  byroval  proclamation  totwe 
yean.  The  luitives  of  the  Britieh  doniniona  in  iIn  £^ 
Indies  are  not  Britiah  seamen,  and  theia  are  certain 
proviaioas  relative  to  their  employment.  Thceo  thtpa  alai^ 
are  not  required  to  be  wholly  navigated  by  British  seamM 
are  deemed  to  b«  duly  navigated  if  they  have  on  bos-^ 
British  scLimon  in  the  proportion  of  ( tie  to  everv  -J*'  u.-i 
of  the  ship's  biirtlien.  The  le^al  pr<ipi>rtion  uf  Hiilwb  •fa- 
men  may  also  he  iliminished  bs  roval  proilainat loi; 

The  master  bos  power  to  bind  tlae  uv,  iier.-  by  euterir| 
into  engagements  with  third  parlies  relatne  to  the  emplvs- 
meitt  of  the  ship.  Such  entfagemenia  are  of  two  kind* i 
.\  contract  by  which  the  whole  ahip  is  let  to  hire  duriog  as 
entifo  voyagai  which  generally  is  aeeamplished  bf  aeaaM 
instninient  ealled  a  rnaiter-parly.   %  A  contract  with  dw 
linct  persons  lo  convoy  the  goods  of  each,  in  which  c»^f  ti-^ 
ship  is  called  a  general  ship.    Such  contracts  made  br  li^- 
mrister,  liem^;  wubin  the  lawful  scope  nT  iii>  ciiiploynK-nl. 
icfrnlly  con>idered  to  be  made  bv  ibe  o^iier*  who  cttipj.' 
lum  :  ai;il  in  either  c,T-e  iliev  oi  ;hp  ni;isKT  are  li  doe  m  rr 
^tpoet  of  these  contracts.     If  the  charter-party  >s  mad* 
the  name  of  the  master  only,  it  Will  not  support  a  dtfei* 
action  upon  it  against  tho  ownoH.    SttU  if  tb*  eootnci » 
duly  made,  that  is,  within  the  uraal  OBiploirineot  of  tir 
m  a  stoi;  and  utidar  aueh  eiromaMonaaa  ai  aSMd  oitbar  iasr 
proof  of  antherity  or  ovidenee  ftoia  wbieh  mieh  aiukaM' 
may  be  inferred,  the  owners  may  be  ma  1c  rcvfwDS:bU 
either  by  a  special  action  on  ihe  case  or  by  a  suit  m  equi:> 
But  the  master  cannot  be  assumed  lo  have  a  power  lo  ui-.t. 
an  express  contrnci  eniert  d  iiitf*  by  the  owner*  tlicnn«'><- 
and  to  form  a  fresh  eoniraci  wiih  other  parties     Be*-'* ^ 

this  power  which  tbe  master  has  to  bind  the  owaasa  bp  t* 
OMitnniBnlattialotholadiaf  oftbaahip^  >oVMibaae> 
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thority  to  tender  them  liable  for  repain  doM  and  proTiuoas 
•nd  other  tbingi  furnUhed  for  her  uie,  or  for  tlio  money 
vhieh  bo  bet  expondcd  for  such  porpoiM.  lo  tbU  case  hIro 
the  voniody  of  too  enditor  is  ■geinit  tbo  nmter,  iinle!»  by 
•xproeo  eontroet  die  ovnen  alone  are  rendered  litble,  and 
al»o  Uffainst  the  owners.    Tf  ilu- rontrad  is  u)aik>  by  the  i 
owners  ibemselvea,  they  alouo  ar«  liablu.    The  Eiij;hsh  law- 
does  not  follow  the  rule  of  the  civil  law,  by  \vhich  a  jiarty 
whn  harl  r^aimd  or  furnished  a  ship  had  a  claim  on  tbe»hip 
ii!»<'lf  in  pn  liTciKe  to  all  other  creditors.    A  party  who  has 
done  repairs  upon  a  ship  has  a  right  to  retain  the  possession 
of  it  until  hia  demands  are  paid ;  bat  if  bo  gi^'os  up  pos^tu^- 
■ion.  bo  it  on  tbo  aoiBO  fooliiw  •»  ether  creditor*.    When  l 
howovor  tbttbip  ie  abroad,  and  the  nocemry  ozpMHM  can- 1 
not  olhovwiie  be  defrayed,  (he  roaster  has  the  same  power 
whtoh  the  owners  or  part-owners  to  the  extent  of  (heir  shares  1 
uriifer  nil  circumslar.ce.s  have,  ti)  liy|H)lliecate  the  shiit  aii  l 
fri2ighi  a&  a  itcunty  I'or  dehts  c'(intraete<l  on  Ix'tialf  til"  the  j 
ship.    The  contrai-t  of  hyiioilKratioii  is  cnlkMl  n  runtruct  of 
bottomry,  by  which  the  sh  p  upon  ils  arrival  in  port  is  an- 
•iWenible  for  the  money  advanced,  with  such  interest  as  may 
havo  beon  a^eed  on.   By  tbo  terms  of  tho  contract  the  rc- 
pB^mont  of  the  nionej  b  made  to  depend  upon  the  accom- 
plubment  of  tho  Toyw;*^  «nd»  in  oooMdenuion  of  tbo  risk, 
the  lender  ii  permiUed  lo  rooeiro  a  bigber  than  tbo  legal 
rate  of  interest.     By  such  hypothecation  the  creditor  ac- 
quires a  claim  on  the  !>hip.    When  tbo  claim  has  been 
created  by  the  roaster  abroad,  it  may  be  enfoiced  by  .-^uit  in 
the  Aflmiralfy;  but  if  tho  ship  hus  been  liypoihef  aled  by  the 
Dwncn^at  hume,  tiie  [i:n  lies  can  only  have  recourse  tatbecom- 
mou  Uw  or  c'quiiy  courts.   The  Admiralty  and  the  equity 
courts  will  recognise  tbo  intemt  of  tbo  aaaignce  of  a  bot- 
toiaiy  bond,  though  at  eommon  lawbocnnnot  sua  in  bit  own 
baoM  In  gonatu  tbo  uaater  baa  boon  bald  not  to  bo  autbo> 
riled  to  niwiDonay  on  bottomry  within  any  part  of  the  same 
country  where  the  owners  reside,  on  the  ground  that  it  is  hi^ 
duty  to  coti  i  M  i  l  atewith  them  before  entering  into  such  a 
contract.   Bat  where  by  reason  of  hovttlitics  communicalton 
with  the  owners  was  aliii>j«t  inipos«,iblc,  and  imniediiite  ne- 
cessity existed  for  the  money,  wluch  could  not  be  procured 
otherwise  than  upon  bottomry,  a  master  was  held  to  have 
authority  lo  raise  it  on  tboao  torus.   When  money  is  lent 
on  bottomry,  the  owners  ara  not  personally  responsible. 
Tho  credit  is  given  to  tbo  dMtlor  and  the  ship,  ana  tbo  re- 
medy  is  ai^ainst  than  only.    Still  if  a  party  is  not  eontent 
with  such  seeiii  ity,  the  master  inuy  also  render  the  owners 
liable.    Tin-  niasler  cannot  hypoliieeate  the  siiip  for  a  debt 
iif  his  o'.vn,  not-  can  he  <i\\c  a  bottoiiir)'  bond  fur  matters  not 
williiti  the  scope  iif  his  authority.    If  the  sums  secured  by 
lite  bond  are  not  re]  aiii.  an  apjdication  must  bo  made  to  the 
Court  of  Adtntialty,  founded  ou  the  instrument  of  contract 
and  an  affidavit  of  tlio  faett,  upon  wbieb  a  warrant  iasaoi  to 
most  the  ahip.  and  (he  pofttoiit  intoreaiod  no  dtad  to  mpptu 
before  tho  eoaif.  wbidi  tbaa  daeidos  wbai  ia  to  bo  dono.  If 
atreral  bonds  havo  boon  civon  otdiftirent  tine*,  the  latest 
fat  point  of  time  isentitlea  to  bo  first  aatisflcd,  a  mlc  derived 
from  the  civil  law.    (D/^.  CO,  tit. -J,  s.  5,  fi.)   If  the  neces- 
sary amount  of  money  cannot  be  raised  by  bypothecaliog 
thJ  ship  and  freight^  tbo  mailac  muf  alw  mU  part  of  tbe 
carp(o  or  pledge  it. 

The  whole  of  the  services  of  the  roaster  are  due  to  his  em- 
ployers; and  if  be  occupy  himself  ou  bis  own  accoont,  and 
the  money  earned  by  him  is  paid  to  his  employers,  thaj  can 
retain  it  It  ia  bit  duty  to  give  information  to  tbo  ownms 
ef  every  mattar  which  it  may  be  cnalerial  for  tbem  to  bnow. 

The  statute  which  now  embodies  the  regulations  relative 
to  mariners  ii  i  &.  b  Wm.  IV.,  c.  19 ;  tho  object  of  which 
Wiu,  •  r>  anietid  and  consolidate  the  laws  relating  lo  the 
til'  i>  haul  Miaiueit  of  tho  United  Kin^'loi".  and  for  forminfj 
a  '''.jisit  r  of  all  the  tnen  engitgeil  in  that  setvice."  The 
statute  turniiihes  forms  for  the  agreements  into  which  sea- 
rn:'n  ought  to  enter.  Tbaao  agreements  must  be  in  writing, 
and  any  agrevment  incoaaistent  with  thorn  or  with  a  sea- 
nan's  right  to  freight  oamed  bjr  abtpa  loft  bofiifo  tbo  final 
mnelusion  of  a  voyage  ii  not  binditm,  Tl>c  f^eanian  does 
Sot  by  siirning  the  agreement  low  bia  lien  upon  the  ship. 
Or  lo*e  any  remedn-s  which  he  before  had  for  the  recovery 
of  Wages,  or  «h:ch  he  was  bcfarc  eiVi tiled  to  a^'ainsl  the 
»hip,  the  ui  isti'i-,  ur  ;hc  owners.  Any  Iiks  to  the  carj^o  or 
s'ort-s  by  cmiiezzleinent,  negligence,  or  wilful  act,  moy  be 
III  lib  good  out  of  the  wages  of  the  seamen  who  are  guilty 
of  such  acta,  and  an  iooompotont  aoamon  is  sutgect  to  a 
Mdutiou  ofiiagM.  ThsHuiiwmgiSptoaimMRiicon* 


doot  himself  in  a  diligent,  ftithfiil,  and  orderly  manner,  and 
to  obey  tbe  lawful  commands  of  tbe  master,  flhr  the  eom* 
mon  law  a  seaman  was  liable  to  personal  MMraUit,  oorreo- 
tion,  and  dianiisal  for  breach  of  du^ ;  but  the  act  imposes 
certain  otba?  penaltioi,  and  piovnea  for  bis  summary 
punishment  on  application  bOMCn  n  mffgiatllla  in  anjr  patt 
of  the  British  dominions. 

A  scarnan  is  not  entitled  to  any  additional  remuneration 
on  tho  occasion  ot  danger  or  extra  labour  fiotu  the  penis  of 
Ihe  sea.  If  the  vessel  be  wrecked,  it  is  his  duty  to  exert 
him«e1f  lo  take  care  as  much  as  possible  of  the  cargo  ;  and 
if  the  ship  arrives  safely  in  port,  tlie  seaman  is  not  justified 
in  leaving  liar  beforo  1m  has  assisted  in  cumpltling  tbe  de- 
livery of  tho  carga  But  if  tbo  master  propose  to  take  (ho 
ship  to  some  place  not  mentioned  in  the  articles,  the  :<<  nniea 
are  justified  in  leaving  her;  and  they  are  not  bound  lo  <  iin- 
tinue  on  boaid  if  they  arc  tnsutliciently  provided  with  iuo<l 
and  other  necessaries;  or  if  the  master  tniscooducta  himself 
or  miiitreata  tham.  BydcMrtimaaoBmanftiifoitsbiaolaini 
to  wages. 

If  the  conoetion  or  restraint  by  the  master  hwt  ben  tin* 
warranted  or  excessive,  be  is  responsible  to  tbe  loamen  in 
an  action  at  law,  or  by  proceedings  in  tho  Court  of  Admi- 
rally.  In  OOM  death  is  caused  bf  tbo  punishment  adminis* 
lered,  the  niaslor  ts  subject  to  criminal  proceedings,  which 
are  conducle<l  and  rcj^ulated  by  tlte  usujI  )  ,  i  f  law. 
Offences  coiumitted  at  sea  may,  under  the  Adm.raity  com- 
iiiH^ion.  or  under  a  commission  issued  by  authority  of  -4  6c  5 
Wm.  IV.,  c.  3,  bo  tried  and  pnni&hcd  as  if  committed  on 
shore.  The  nia.ster  may  httiiself  u.se  force  and  imprison- 
ment to  repress  tbe  commission  of  crimes;  but  for  tbe  pur* 
pose  of  punishing  crimes  committed  at  sea,  magistrates 
are  anthorised  to  raeaivo  informations,  and  eommit  the 
oUboden  for  trial ;  and  by  6  Wm.  IV„  a  l»,  thev  may 
inquire  into  and  determine  eomplNnts  of  aiaeultand  bo^ 
lery  committed  at  lea. 

As  to  tho  offence  of  B.\rr.\try,  see  tlial  article. 
Tlie  statute  II  &  12  Wir.  Ill  ,  c.  7,  made  perpetual  by 
fi  Geo.  I.,  c.  19,  and  IH  Geo.  II.,  c.  30,  dellties  various  acts 
which  shall  be  held  to  amount  to  piracy ;  and  by  7  Win. IV., 
and  1  Vic.,  r.  68,  s.  3,  |)er»ons  convicted  of  the  offences  so 
held  to  amount  to  piracy,  are  liable  to  be  transported  for 
life,  or  not  less  than  fifteen  years,  or  imprisoned  for  throe 
7oars.  By  IS  Cw.  UUc  6.  and  S2&23Car.  U.,  c  11.  it  ie 
onaetod  that  tbo  master  of  any  vessel  of  not  less  than  200 
tons  biinlen,  carryitii;  sixteen  guns,  shall  iiii:  yleUl  to  pirates 
of  any  force  without  rcsislance,  on  pniii  of  incapacity  to  coin- 
mant!  any  EiiRltsh  vessel  aflerwtirds.  A  ship  of  less  bur.icii 
IS  forbidden  to  yield  to  any  Turkish  ]-iiale  not  ha\iiig 
double  her  giin-i  without  lighting  ;  and  if  any  manners  or 
inferior  otftcers  refuM.-  to  light  when  cammandcd,  or  dis- 
eourage  other  mariners  from  doing  so.  they  shall  lose  their 
wages  and  tlioir  goods  on  board,  and  be  liable  to  imprison* 
ment  with  faatd  iS^ur  for  six  months.  If  any  offieen  or 
seamen  are  killed  or  WOOIlded  during  tbe  engagement,  and 
tbe  ship  nevorthetesa  arrives  nt  bor  destined  port,  provnions 
are  made  by  11  S:  1'2  Wm.  III.,  c.  7,  fur  levying  a  sum  of 
money  not  exceeding  two  per  cent,  on  the  cargo  and  freight, 
,  and  distributing  it  Binonn  tho  master,  officers,  and  s-eatnen 
I  of  the  ship,  or  the  widows  and  children  of  the  slain.  This  is 
I  done  under  the  superintendence  of  the  judge  of  Ihe  Admi- 
ralty Court  or  bis  surroKale  in  London,  or  tho  chief  civil 
OlBoM*  iO  other  parts.  By  (be  20  Geo.  II.,  c.  38,  a  corpora- 
tion was  formed  and  provision  mode  for  ratsine  a  fund  for 
bailding  an  bospita],  bo.  for  tbe  relief  and  support  ef 
wounded  and  disabled  seamen  and  tbe  widows  and  children 
of  such  as  are  killed  or  drowned  in  the  merchant  service. 
Further  regulations  respecting  it  are  made  by  4  5  Wm. 
IV.,  c.  52.  All  masters  and  owners  working  their  own 
shi[i5  contrtbiiic  two  shillings,  and  other  seamen  one  shil- 
ling  a  month  towards  this  fuiid.  This  coninbulion  is  to  bo 
dedoeled  ftom  their  wenes,  and  tat  that  purpose  tbe  master 
keeps  a  muster-roll  of  tne  seamen,  in  which  all  must  be  en- 
tered and  described,  and  varioua  particulars  entered  respect* 
ing  them.  A  duplicate  of  tUtroU  is  delivered  to  the  oot» 
lectors  of  duties  at  the  place  in  tbe  tJmted  Kingdom  where 
the  ship  disrharj^es  her  cargo.  ]'v  1  5c  3  Wni.  IV;  c.  19,  a 
mariner  Julimg  'K  k  .r  beiii^  hurl  during  the  jierformancc  of 
his  duly  is  to  becui  ed  at  the  expense  of  the  ship.  If  seamen 
am  cast  away,  kc  ur  in  distress  in  foreign  parts,  it  is 
enacted  by  4  Geo.  IV.,  and  1  Wm.  IV.,  c.  20,  s.  b2,  that  the 
British  consul  there  resident,  or.  wiiefo  there  is  no  consul, 
two  mere  Biitislt  n^iebutsr  fball  euppvct  Hiem  and  put 
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them  on  board  the  first  Vinj'a  ship  that  (ouclics  at  or  near 
the  place;  or  if  no  kin|j'$  stup  can  be  fnuinl,  ihcii  on  Iward 
some  merchant  sliip.  Tlie  expcnsr*  arc  dufiuMvl  by  ilio 
commissioners  of  the  nary.  If  a  muter  iii  foreign  parU 
force  a  seaman  or  any  peiwm  belonging  to  his  crev  to  go  on 
ahore  abroad,  or  wilfully  leave  him  bshind  when  b«  U  ready 
Id  return,  he  is  gailty  of  a  DiiBdemeaQor»  and  liable  by  1 1  & 
12  Wro.  UL,  e.  7,  aod  b|  A  &  6  Wm.  4,  c.  19,  to  Ine  and 
inpriMnment  And  in  ease  he  baa  afterward*  been  relieved 
wliiU-  iihrond  in  the  manner  buforc  pniviJi-d  for,  the  maslor 
or  owners  are  liable  for  all  the  expetikcit.  which  may  bo 
recovererl  wiih  cosU  of  ioit  in  lb*  tapM  miUMf  a  debt 
due  to  the  crown. 

3.  Of  the  Ctimnge  o/  Goixls  and  Paf-p  ^sfi  f  in  Mrrr/ianl 
Shifit,  the  lU^hlH  and  Duliet,  qf  Freighter!  and  I*as- 
tmgert,  qf  Owners  ami  their  SsitMiiite.— Tbe  eontracu 
under  wbieb  gooda  are  eanvejad  in  a  ibip  arc^  aa  has 
been  already  «tated»  ef  two  kioda,  the  eonliael  bynbarter- 
party  and  tbe  eontnet  for  their  conveyance  by  a  feaeral 
ahip.  The  former  is  '  a  contract  by  which  an  entire  ship, 
or  some  principal  part  thereof,  is  let  to  a  mi^rcliant  for 
the  conveyance  of  goods  on  a  dctormlnL-d  voyane  to  otic 
or  more  .  A  clinrter-i)arly  is  a  wiiilen  instru- 
raent,  generally,  though  not  necessarily,  under  seal,  wlucliis 
executed  by  tho  owners  or  the  master,  or  tlio  owners  and 
the  master  of  tiie  one  part,  and  by  the  merchant  or  his 
agent  of  tbe  other  part.  The  word  charter-party  is  derived 
from  tba  two  woKU  dkorte  p(ir<t<a»*  divided  charter,'  be- 
cauae  the  daplieatea  of  tbe  ngreeoient  vera  fome  r1  y  written 
on  one  piece  of  paper  or  parcbment  and  afterwards  divided 
by  cutting  through  some  word  or  figure  so  as  to  enable  each 
party  to  identify  the  aj^reement  produced  by  tho  other.  If  i 
tho  charter-party  is  by  deed,  and  executed  by  tho  master,  and  1 
tho  owners  aro  not  parties  to  it,  they  cannot  bring  a  direct 
action  upon  the  instrument ;  indeed  the  owners  can  never 
brin^  an  action  upon  it  unless  their  names  appear  as  tho 

Cartiet  executing  it.  But  ao  action  may  in  all  cases  be  j 
rougbt  against  the  ovnert  for  a  bfeaeb  of  their  duties 
generally  as  abip-e«na»  relating  to  matteia  not  inconsi»tent 
viththeterne  of  theeharte^party.Tbeeharter-parly  states 
the  T)ort  or  ports  of  destination  and  the  freight  to  he  paid, 
whicli  may  either  a  gross  sum  or  so  much  per  ton,  ur  so 
much  for  each  tub  or  cask  of  goods.  If  the  ugre^mi  nt  is 
not  to  pay  a  certain  sum  for  the  entire  sliip,  or  a  ccrlain 
portion  of  it,  but  to  pay  so  much  per  tun,  the  merchant  gene-  | 
rally  covenants  to  load  a  fixed  amount  or  a  full  cargo.  Tbe 
obarter-party  generally  also slatet tho  burden  of  tho  ship,  but 
thia  itatement.  where  there  is  no  fraud,  it  not  bindioff  on 
the  parties.  The  merehant  may  load  with  bit  own  goods  or 
thoBO  of  othan^  or  ha  mav  underlat  Iho  ahip  altogether. 
Tbe  mettwor  owner  ttstialWeovenanta  *  that  the  ship  shall 
be  tight  and  staunch,  farnisned  with  all  necessaries  for  the 
intended  voyage,  ready  by  a  day  appointed  to  receive  the 
cargo,  and  wail  a  certain  number  of  da)  s  to  take  Hon  board. 
That  afier  lading;;  she  shall  Bad  with  first  fair  wind  and  op- 
portunity to  the  dcslmcd  port  (the  ilangcis  uf  tho  sea  ex- 
ceptedl,  and  there  deliver  the  goods  to  the  merchatit  or  his 
assigns  in  tbe  same  condition  they  were  received  on  board ; 
and  ftirther  that  during  the  course  of  tbe  vovage  tbe  ship 
abaU  ba  kept  tight  atM  staunch,  and  fornisned  with  eur- 
ieient  men  and  other  necessaries  to  tbe  best  of  the  owner's 
endeavoors.'  The  merchant  usually  ooveoants  to  load  and 
onload  tbe  ship  within  a  specified  time. 

The  charter-party  dates  from  the  day  on  which  it  is  deli- 
rercd  or  signed.  Tho  term*  generally  used  may  of  course  be 
varied  so  as  to  meet  the  intenlu-n  of  tho  parties.  They  cannot 
bo  altered  nor  supprcs.scd,  nor  others  addc-d  by  any  verbal 
Statements,  but  they  may  be  explamed  by  evidence  of  tho 
Utage  of  general  trade,  or  of  the  usage  of  that  particular 
trade  in  reference  to  which  the  charter*party  is  made.  The 
ehartsf^perty  alao  ^neraUy  containa  two  eovenants  wbleb 
eceni  to  bo  wholly  tnoperalive:  one,  by  which  the  merchant 
binds  himself  and  the  cargo;  the  other,  by  which  the  owner 
binds  the  ship  and  frei£!;ht  in  a  penal  sum  fur  the  i>cirurm- 
ance  of  their  re«pective  covenants.  In  an  aciion  oa  the 
rharter-parly  the  actual  dama^^es  i^roved  will  di'lerniine  tho 
amount  to  be  recoveved  ;  and  they  wiU  neither  bo  limited 
nor  extended  by  tho  penal  sum  named;  and  although  by 
tbe  general  maritime  law  tbe  ship  and.  freight  might  be 
made  directly  available,  there  are  no  means  for  accomplish- 
ing that  object  in  this  eoantiy.  As  to  the  cargo,  it  is  always 
aobieet  to  the  genaral  law  of  lion, 
under  •  ooBtnal  of  nOnigbtniepl  4rabt«ft«n  mista  aa  l» 


]  whether  tho  gooJg  conveyed  are  in  the  posseision  of  tb* 
1  party  entiilo'l  !o  the  payment,  arid  con-efjuLhily  '.here  is 
ilouht  as  to  Ins  having  a  lien  on  tho  goud^.  Tiie  (|ut'>;Ma  t« 
bedecidt^d  t.<i  wiielher  the  owner  has  parte  1  witli  ^l  e  ^wjaics 
sion  of  his  ship.  If  he  has  entirely  »urrenacicd  -a  A  cantttd 
over  the  ship  to  the  merchant  who  ttaa  chartered  bor>  the 
merchant  must  be  considered  for  tbe  time  as  in  poseeasioa 
ofthesbip.  The  goods  on  hoard  thenfoM  will  be  m  his  poe- 
session,  not  in  the  possession  of  tlte  actual  owner,  wbo  accord- 
ingly under  such  circuinslance-,  w  ill  have  no  lien  uti  the  gouds 
for  the  payuicnl  of  liu-  freight.  Hut  it  niuat  cii  arlv  .appear 
from  the  langi.;if;e  of  tho  Lharier- |>arty  taken  ;ihu^cibfr.  s:t<l 
explained  by  the  cucuiu^tatices  i,(  the  employtueot  of  ihr 
ship,  that  It  was  intended  that  sucli  a  complete  demise  of  tbs 
shijp  should  lie  tnado,  one  of  the  rules  of  construction  being 
to  interpret  sui  h  iustruroenls  *  agfaaaUy  to  the  nature  m 
the  contract  that  a  prudent  shipowner  would  maka.*  The 
right  of  lien  always  exisu  where  tbe  freighi  ia  to  ba  paid 
before  or  on  the  deliveryat  their  place  of  deetioatiun  of  tbe 
goods,  or  even,  as  Lord  Tenterdcn  himself  decided  t,i  Bam. 
and  Aid.,  6n.l),  whne  there  is  '  nothing  to  show  that  the 
delueryuf  the  giiods  was  to  precede  the  nayroent  of  that 
hire.'  All  the-e  (lilliculiies  m.iy  be  avoiacd  by  n.sertiUij 
a  clause  in  the  charter-party  expressly  slating  wbeilier  it  u 
meant  that  the  owner  should  have  a  lien  upon  the  lading  fur 
his  frciKhl  and  expenses.  The  owner  does  not  lose  hm  r^ht 
of  lien  by  depositing  the  lading  in  a  public  warebooea,  pro- 
vid<;d  he  gives  notice  that  it  is  to  bo  detsiued  until  bis  cbun 
for  freight  ia  satisaed. 

If  either  prty  is  not  ready  to  perform  tlecontrac-:  con- 
tained in  toe  charter-party  by  tho  time  agreed  on.  l.c  u 
liable  to  an  action  far  non-peribruiauce  uf  hl^  cDnttji  t.  uui 
the  other  paily  may  form  fresh  cuiiirac:s  with  mu^d  per- 
sons. 

The  cbarter-narty  generally  contains  a  clause  by  virtue  of 
which  the  freighter  is  entitled  to  detain  tho  shipsearlaia 
further  number  of  days  for  the  purpoee of  loadincaad 
loading  her,  on  payment  of  a  fixed  sum  per  day.  Tlus  po)- 
raent  and  the  time  during  which  it  oceuts  are  both  callsd 
demurrage.  These  days,  when  it  is  not  othcrwiw  pro\ide>i 
for,  are  calculated  from  the  time  of  tlie  arnv  j1  id  li.e  s..  n 
tho  usual  place  of  loading  or  discharge,  ami  ai.-  takou  u»  tiitio 
wurkiii'^'-days.  Ifthe  freighicr  deiams  Hk-  sh.p  hcyuitd  ihs 
tune  fiNcd,  he  is  liable  to  an  atitiun  on  this  brea<^  of  tbe 
agreement,  even  if  he  was  not  the  cause  of  the  drlay  aad 
it  was  impossible  to  avoid  it;  unless  indeed  tb»  ]»*% 
of  his  eonntry  the  contract  or  the  fullilment  of  it  was  ilkgaL 
If  there  is  nothing  to  show  a  special  loss  or  iujury  on  the 
part  of  the  owner,  the  damages  are  measured  by  ibc  seals 
fixed  by  the  parties  in  determining  tho  amount  to  be  p*A 
per  day  for  demurrage.  But  if  Ihe  ship  he  detattied  or 
port  of  di-c!iaige  he  uccu],ifd  b\  cla  niics,  the  fit.-ii;h;e:'  is  Out 
bouiiil  tijpay  denuirra-je  fur  delays  ereatiil  In  such  cauKa. 
Deiuuriage  payable  uliile  a  ship  ;s  waning  f  ir  (o:i\v¥  or  Ut 
cargo,  ceases  when  the  convoy  u  ready  or  th«  ship  AiMj 
laden  and  cleared  out.  If  al\er  such  timoibo  tadstniBadlf 
tho  weather,  no  demurrage  is  payable. 

When  a  ship  or  a  prinotpal  part     it  ia  not  let  oat  bf 
charter-parly,  the  ownan  conltaet  »itb  aevwal  uecelantt 
respectively  for  tbe  conveyanee  of  their  goods.   A  »bip  m 
employed  is  called  a  general  ship.  The  terms  i  f  etc 
tract  appear  fi-otn  the  instrument  callctl  a  bill  of  lad,i.^.  t-*-, 
or  three  of  which  are  si;^ned  hy  the  mailer  aAer  M.^  ip 
ha«  been  loaded.    If  any  noiu-e  or  ud\eaisemcui  relative 
the  dcitiiiation  of  the  ^hlp  lias  been  issued,  care  sbo«li 
be  taken  thai  the.<^o  are  accurate,  oliierwiM  tbe  owuers  may 
he  liable  for  the  consequences  of  the  misstatement,  Tbs 
terms  of  the  bill  of  lading  must  b«  made  out  ^'^-'^iltw  te 
the  direction  of  the  shipper,  or.  in  case  a  receipt  haanan 
given  on  tbe  delivery  of  the  goods  on  board,  of  the  h%tikz 
of  tbe  receipt  The  form  of  a  bill  of  lading  ia  stated  u 
former  article.   [Bill  of  L\Dr<(:.] 

Tlie  master  ouf^ht  to  be  provided  wiih  .,n«  tu",!  nf  bdm." 
On  signing'  the  bill  of  lading,  he  should  rcci-n,-  tin.  r.jrei::. 
which  he  liny  have;;iven  for  the  goods.  By  the»iaiemtrDi>  4 
the  bill  of  lading  the  ni.isier  and  his  onnm  ore  bound  a« 
regnrd^  thud  parties,  hut  noi  as  regards  the  m«rchaiik«h» 
have  shipped  the  goods.  As  lietwccn  the  master  or  wwnm 
and  the  shippers,  the  bill  of  lading  is  in  the  nature  of  n  «^ 
cciut,  which  ii  only  evidence  of  the  mstteca  which  it  ttafes 
and  isstttgect  to  be  contradicted  by  pn  f  f  t';i  i  c  .1  ^  ,» 
In  easv  of  an  action  for  any  breach  of  iheir  itupiioU  concna 
aicniTieii,  against  the  masttr  or  ewn^nb  tin  faiij  «b»«m 
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(ho  (^mU  mentioned  in  the  bill  of  lading  must  be  Iho  plain- 
'41  Tiiw  will  be  ibe  conHgoee  of  ih«  Rood*,  unletw  the 

Culiar  eiwooiatkacw  of  the  case  an  lueb  as  to  deprive 
I  of  that  eliaraeter.  If  it  it  considereil  necessary  to  make 
any  provisions  rolattva  to  demurrage,  they  arc  generally  in* 
lerted  in  tin'  m.n  gin  of  the  b.Il  oC  ladin;^. 

A  contract  for  the  conveyance  ol"  ^.xjdi  m  ly  be  rescinded 
by  the  act  of  tlie  partii's  or  liy  iircum!<t.iMCL>  uvcr  whk  h 
they  have  no  cuiitrol.  If  the  contract  is  under  Mini,  it 
ou(>ht,  wiih  a  view  to  proceedings  in  the  courts  of  rommon 
kw,  to  b«  ducbwgwd  by  an  instrument  of  the  same  nature  ; 
bat  if  tho  flMtatbow  an  iDtention  in  both  parties  to  rescind 
the  oontraet,  ■  ooutt  of  aquitf  will  inurfer*  in  tint  be- 
tntf.  Where  the  goods  have  been  laden  and  bills  of  Indinf 
signerl,  the  master  oui^ht  to  receive  back  all  the  bills  of 
lading  or  be  indemnifled  fur  the  consequences  of  having 
signed  them,  if  the  contract  of  convoyame  is  to  be  put  an 
end  to:  and  lie  has  a  right,  in  tho  absence  of  any  fresh 
Ui,Mecnient  to  tin-  coiilrnry,  to  retain  the  (;oods  till  the  , 
froijhi  n  hicil  he  might  earn  upon  them  baa  been  paid.  If 
bfu  r  iht:  contract  for  conveyance  has  biea  entered  into,  the 
fulAloient  of  it  beeonea  nnlawAil  in  oomaqnenee  of  some 
not  of  Ibe  g|o*eniment  of  Ibe  oountry.  such  as  a  deelalraiion 
«f  war,  a  tutpension  of  eomoMreial  mcnonne^or  n  icobibi- 
tion  to  export,  the  agreetiient  is  diiao)ved.  But  nothtnj^  abort 
of  absolute  unlawfulness  can  cxrtKC  the  petTDrmanrt."  of  tiie 
contract.  A  cuntruct  u  imt  di^vjlved  hy  the  leniparary 
restraint  cjf  an  euibnruD,  nor,  as  it  seems,  of  a  blockade  ol  the 
port  of  departure.  But  a  blockade  of  the  port  of  dcstinaiioa 
dissolves  the  contract,  because  to  sail  to  a  blockaded  port 
with  the  premeditated  intention  to  brfnk  the  blockade  is 
an  offence  against  tho  law  of  iialiuiis.  Il'  a  party  has  abso- 
lutely eonlractad  to  fornitb  &  lading  for  a  abip  on  bor 
arriral  at  a  fbraign  port,  and  is  prwnmted  from  doing  so  in 
fv>nsc(|iience  of  any  law  or  regulation  merely  municipal  of  the 
foreign  country,  this  will  notexcusethe  non-performance  of 
his  contract:  as  wliere  the  export  of  tlu-  ariiclcs  con- 
tracted to  be  laden  is  probil)iie<l  or  where  inLerciiurM>  i<  lor- 
biddeii  111  ( iniseinicm'O  of  tlio  pie\  a!ence  of  an  infectious 
disorder.  In  such  r;iM's  uiid  where  IVoui  any  other  cause 
the  r mespondtfnt  uf  ilie  iQorchsini  is  unable  to  furnish  a 
freight,  and  gives  iofuTOMtioa  of  tliai  to  tbe  masier,  be  can* 
not.  by  afterwaidsTemainhijat  tboiNMtthodiytpNiorihed, 
entitle  tbe  owners  to  demumge. 

In  all  matters  that  regard  tM  ship,  the  maste»  has  within 
the  srope  of  liH  duly  an  unlimited  authority  over  tho  pas- 
sengciM  as  well  as  over  tlie  crew.  A  passenger  may  quit  the 
ship,  but  while  he  remains  o:i  board  he  is  buund  in  case  of 
necessity  to  do  work  iltat  is  letjuu^ed  lor  the  service  of  the 
ship  and  to  fight  in  her  defence.  If  he  thwart  tlie  inu-u:<r 
in  tbe  exereise  of  his  authority  or  otherwise  misconduct 
himselC  he  may  lawfully  be  pot  nnder  restraint  or  impri- 
soned. If  Ibe  eonduet  of  a  poisaiiger  be  unbecoming,  or 
if  be  thieeten  the  mister  wtu  personal  Yioknee,  he  may 
be  ezdnded  fh>m  those  part*  of  the  ship  which  are  fre- 
qoented  by  the  sup«rior  passengers,  although  he  has  paid 
such  a  fare  as  entitles  him  to  be  admitted  there.  If  a  ' 
passenger  feels  himself  aggrieved  br  tho  manner  m  whirh 
be  has  been  ireaied,  he  may  brinjj  an  actu/ii  against  the 
master,  and  it  will  be  for  the  jury,  under  tbe  direction  of 
tbe  judge,  to  say  whether  he  has  any  ground  for  complaint. 
I  n  oddilioo  to  this  general  H^ht  of  action,  several  statutes 
have  been  psMsd  to  regulate  the  coiiveyanee  of  pasienger*. 
Tho!<e  now  m  forceare6Goo.lV«ei.ll(i,wbieblielatestosbips 
carrying  passengers  from  plaea  in  the  United  Kingdom  to 
places  out  of  Kun  po  aiul  not  within  the  Straits  of  Gib- 
rollar.  It  re^'ukles  the  proportion  uf  pas!>engers  carried  to 
tho  tonnage  of  the  ship,  provides  security  for  the  sea-worthi- 
ness, cleanlnie>s.  &c.  and  ptoper  storing  of  the  ship,  for  the 

fircscnce  of  a  surgeon  and  medicines,  for  the  delivery  of  a 
ist  of  ps.sscnt!ers  to  tbe  collector  of  customs  at  tlio  port  of 
(lepwtnrc.  and  attaches  penalties  to  a  violation  of  the  regu- 
latiotM  wbiob  it  oontoios.  Sbipe  in  tbe  service  of  the  crown 
or  tbe  poat'master-genersl,  or  the  Bast  India  Company,  or 
t»ound  to  the  Newfoundland  ftshorios  or  tbe  eosst  M  Labraf 
rlor,  are  excepted  from  the  operation  of  the  set.  The  eom> 
inissiiiiiers  of  the  treasury  have  a  ]>o«'er  to  exempt  fn  in  its 
operation  »liips  carryiiif;  passengers  from  Ireland  tu  ihc 
Uriiisii  possessions  in  North  America.  The  6  and  0  Win. 
IV.,  c.  63,  contauiii  further  enactments  of  a  hWe  cha- 
raclor.  It  also  t>ubject«  tbe  toutster  to  a  penalty  in  cases  of 
liis  iiaproperly  Isooing  niMenaeis  at  any  place  net  coa- 
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traded  lbr,or  wflfiillf  dsfiaying  to  sail.  nn>1  j  r  vrl,-^  '^or  iLe 
maintenance  of  the  passengers  for  48  liuura  after  thei; 
arrival  at  the  destined  port  Tbe  4  Gea  IV.,  c.  68.  regu- 
lates the  carrisgo  of  paMengers  between  Great  Britain  and 
Irelond.  If  b  passenger  falls  to  pay  hit  fare,  the  toaster  or 
owners  luivcalien  on  hi^  luL;i:a(;c  for  1  lie  amount.  Nothing  is 
due  for  the  r<jn\eyanfe  of  an  iiit'anl  b  .iii  during  Iho  voynKe. 
Whole  there  is  a  conlr.ict  for  the  itivev  aiice  of  iiieii  or 
animals,  iii  tlte  ubiteace  of  any  siipulauon  to  the  conirar}', 
freight  will  bo  due  for  those  whieli  diu  before  the  cumple- 
tioo  of  the  voyaifc.  This  may  Ub  provided  agoinst  by  a 
stipulation  that  ttio  freight  is  to  be  paid  for  the  convL-ynnco 
and  not  fiir  the  lading  of  tbem.  It  is  the  duty  of  those  who 
have  eontraeled  toeonvey,  to  do  ever)  thing  and  be  provided 
with  everything  necessary  for  the  safe  and  expedihous 
accomplishment  of  tho  voyage;  and  if,  liirough  theit  Uiluio 
to  jierform  tlie^e  iliitu>.  any  damage  results  to  the  mci- 
cliant,  ilu  y  will  be  answerable  for  it.  At  the cummeneeiiient 
of  the  voy;ii;e  the  ship  mu<»t  be  yoa  worthy.  tight,  slauneh, 
and  sufficient,  and  properly  ecjuipped  with  all  necessary 
tsehlOk  The  letter  of  the  ship  is  not  excused  by  his 
igiioraneo  of  any  deficiency  in  these  respects.  I'hc  ship 
must  also  he  provided  with  a  master  and  erew  competent  to 
command  ana  work  her,  and  also  with  a  pilot  when  neees* 
sary  either  from  circumstances  or  from  tbe  law  of  the  coun- 
try. [Pii.trr  ]  After  tho  goods  are  loaded,  lln  v  iniisi  be 
inoptrl)  guaiilcd;  if  they  are  stolen  while  the  ship  is  lying 
in  some  place  vtitbin  a  oouDtry,  tbe  master  and  owners  are 
responsible. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  master,  unless  in  case  of  any  usage 
which  relieves  him  from  surh  dut),  to  provide  things  neces- 
sary for  tho  lading  uf  thc\e::<el  and  to  stow  auuy  the  goods  so 
that  they  do  not  uxjure  each  oilier  or  suffer  ftom  tbe  motton 
or  leakafs  <rfthe  ship.  The  master  must  proeure  and  keepall 
documents,  papers,  clearances.  &c.  required  by  the  authori- 
ties in  respect  of  the  ship  and  cargo ;  and  ho  must  abstain 
from  taking  or  keeping  on  board  contraband  t;oo(U  or  r.iUo 
papers.  H«  must  wait  during  Iho  time  oppuinted  f  ir  liad- 
\n<j^  the  \e^sel.  and.  if  re(iuired,  aluo  during  tliui  uppmnted 
for  demurrage,  lie  must  pay  the  charges  and  duties  to 
which  the  ship  is  subject.  The  statutes  3  and  4  \Vm.  IV.. 
e.  ft2,  and  1  and  2  Vic,  c.  113,  contain  the  enactments 
l^rialive  to  what  is  necessary  to  be  done  in  rt-spcct  of  the 
evstom-houie  regulations  by  shipa  carrying  goods  from  tim 
United  Kingdom  beyond  seas.  When  oil  lhing«  are  pre- 
pared, thevi)ageinusl  becommeiu'ed  us<Kion  as  the  weather 
is  faviiiiralile.  ll'  l!ie  ship  is  to  .^ail  under  eonvoy,  she  must 
still  lir^it  t  i  the  rende/.vuus  a-siuned.  Convoy  means  sueli 
ships  ot  war  as,  in  luiie  ol  war.  uie  a]ipointe<l  by  the  proper 
authorities  lo  take  charge  of  tr.uliii'4  ships  during  their 
voyage  to  tbeir  respective  destinations.  Kcfore  sailing  it 
is  the  duty  of  the  master  to  obtain  all  the  sailing  orders 
and  other  necessary  iMtrocliona  which  are  issued  by  tho 
commaiMler  of  the  eonvoy;  and  during  the  voyage  to  oboy 
these  and  any  otbeis  wbieh  may  anorwards  be  i»sued,  and 
to  keep  company  with  tbe  convoy.  During  the  time  of 
war  it  is  odeii  rend  -M  I  : i:i]HTativc  upon  mereliant  ships, 
by  aela  passeil  for  liiat  piiipore,  not  to  sail  wiihout  the 
protection  of  convoy.  After  the  eommcmeinent  of  tho 
voyage,  the  master  is  bound,  without  delays,  deviations, 
or  stoppages,  to  sail  direct  to  the  port  of  destination.  But 
stress  of  weather,  the  appearance  of  enemies  or  pirates,  or 
the  presence  of  any  urgent  necessity,  will  justify  him  in 
breaking  through  tliis  rule ;  and  be  ought  to  do  so  for  tbe 
purpose  of  Sttceouring  another  ship  which  be  flods  in  immU 
neiu  ]ieri1  or  distress. 

If  tho  iihip  is  lost  or  the  goods  injured  during  a  deviation 
without  an>  of  these  grounds  ofjuslificalion,  the  owner  and 
master  will  be  answerable  for  the  hiss  lo  the  liierelmiU,  even 
if  It  does  not  appear  to  have  been  a  tiei  essary  consequence 
of  tho  deviation.  If  the  ship  during  the  voyage  is  so 
damaged  that  she  is  unable  to  proceed  without  repairs,  the 
master  may  detain  th»cai^o,  if  not  of  a  pcrisbsbie  ciiarac- 
lor,  till  the  repairs  are  m^e.  If  the  cargo  is  of  a  perish- 
able  kind,  be  ought  to  tnuMhip  or  sell  it  as  may  amicar  the 
meet  benelieisi  eotirse.  He  may  alio  in  all  cows,  where  tbe 

circumstances  require  it,  exercise  a  discretion  as  ti*  tran- 
shippiiif^  the  cai^o;  as,  for  tiiilance,  when  the  »h:p  is 
wri'cUed  or  m  imminent  danger. 

Jh  p')tlie(  ation  of  n  rnr^rt,  like  livpothecati  in  of  a  >lii]i,  i4 
*a  pitidjje  wiih'uit  iiiiiiKdiule  chan'.;c  of  1  os-ession.'  J  ho 
party  to  whom  tho  goods  ate  b)'polbecatcd  immediately  oc^ 
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qatrM  «  right  to  hare  pouewon  of  them  if  tlw  monej  ad- 
vuHMd  »  not  pud  at  tbe  time  9gnaA  on.  Thit  pov«r 
«r  llw  mntar  undn  eircaniitkoaw  of  nif«Bt  neoeuilj  to 

Mil  or  lurNjThecBte  tho  goods  HOtt  lie  oxoreised  with  great 
circum*iKcti<m ;  and  ihe  excretae  of  it  can  only  be  juitified 
Mhen  It  is  coniii'tpiit  vwlh  what  would  have  been  the  eon- 
duct  of  a  disc  root  iind  ;ihlc  man  under  the  ciroumitances. 
Where  good*  have  bcrn  li\ poihceated,  the  merchnnt  ii  en- 
titled, on  tho  arrival  nf  the  sliip  nl  its  destination,  to  recciw 
at  hi«  option  either  the  mm  f  sr  which  they  were  hypothe- 
cated, or  their  market  pnoe  at  tlwt  place.  During  the 
vovage  tho  muter  u  hound  to  tain  9Wj  |WKibto  <»re  of 
tbe  CBTgo^  and  to  do  all  thinga  aoeenary  Ibr  |ta  prMvration. 
■nd  ha  and  tha  ownerawill  ba  antwaraUa  Ibr  iAI  damage 
•which  mit^ht  have  been  avoided  by  the  exercise  of  skill, 
aitohiion,  and  forethouRht.  When  the  voyage  !•»  orapleled. 
liui  mmcr  iimU  that  l!ie  ship  is  pMpL-ily  luojri'il, 
ttitd  all  iliinpsdotie  relative  to  hav  which  are  required  by  the 
law  or  u-iiigoi  of  the  countr}'.  The  statute  3  &  4  Wm.  IV.,  c. 
52.  contains  tho  regulations  relative  to  customs  to  which  it 
ii  qccessarr  to  conform  in  thi«  country.  Upon  payment  nf 
freight  and  the  production  of  bills  of  lading,  thecar^o  must 
ba  vilhoat  delay  delivered  to  the  parties  entitled  to  receiTe 
it  In  tba  aaaa  of  a  genatal  abip.  tha  uiaga  eftan  pcafaiia 
for  tbe  maater,  belbra  daHvaiT,  to  taha  aaosrity  from  dia 
merchants  tli.u  they  will  pay  their  share  of  overage  after  it 
sSuill  have  been  adjusted.  If  the  freight  due  on  any  »txid!< 
is  not  ready  to  he  paid,  the  master  may  detain  ili>>  ^'uodi 
or  anv  part  of  them.  The  goods  may  he  detained  eitlier  on 
board  tho  ship  iir  in  any  otht-r  ^afi^  place. 

When  the  roaster  ii  compoUed,  by  an  act  of  parliament, 
to  land  tha  goods  at  wOf  particular  wharf,  be  does  not 
thereby  nart  vilh  tha  Bosscision  of  tba  goods,  asd  consa* 
quenily  ooaa  not  loMwoatovor  rixht  ba  wj  hata  to  da> 
taiji  tban.  If  nods  are  sold  by  uw  awtaia-lioaaa  aOaan 
bafina  tba  ftaignt  is  paid,  the  miaisr  is  aatfltad  to  taaaiva 
the  first  procoeils  of  the  s:iK'  in  discharge  of  the  frei|;hl.  In 
foreiun  counlrips,  where  any  nrcuhints  have  occurred  to 
(Vuslriite  or  intcrlorc  wiih  tho  objeris  of  tho  voyago,  or  any 
one  of  the  parlies  to  the  contract  f«>els  InmscU  aggrieved  by 
the  conduct  of  any  other,  it  is  customary  to  draw  up  a  nar- 
rative of  the  eircumstaiKes  before  a  public  notary.  Thia 
narrative  is  iallad  a  pratast,  and  in  foraign  courtn  is  adiui^- 
aibla  in  rndanoe,  even,  as  it  would  aaan,  on  behalf  of  tba 
parliai  by  whom  it  ia  DMde.  la  oor  oourts  U  is  nal  admia- 
aiUa  on  thair  behalf,  bat  is  avidanoa  againat  than. 

CarlaiD  akcaraatances  operate  as  an  azeasa  to  the  master 
and  ownan  for  non-fulfllnaent  of  their  contract  'The  act 
of  God'  is  understood  la  mean  tho«e  accidents  over  which 
man  has  no  control,  such  ns  ■  li^hitiinL'.  eartli((uiiko,  and 
tempest.*  The 'perils  of  iho  ftn.'  inlerpriMed  .sii  icily,  ap 
ply  only  to  the  daiif;er-i  ciinseil  nn'iely  by  the  t'leracnii,  but 
these  words  have  rooeived  a  wider  application,  and  in  liti- 
gated cases  the  jiirf»aAar  hearing  evidence  as  to  tlte  usage 
vbieb  ptavaila  amoDg  manhanSs,  viU  datormioa  what  iotar- 
pialationhasbaanintendadtobagifMitotham.  Intbaaier* 
cise  of  this  discretion,  juries  haTadetarminad  that  tha  taking 
of  ships  by  pirates  is  a  consequence  of  the  perils  (Mf  the  sea ; 
anil  thi>  vordiet  has  been  the  same  where  the  loss  was  caused 
by  collision  of  twa  ships  without  any  tauU  beinR  attributable 
to  tlio>e  whij  jiavit;.Tted  either  of  them  ;  and  aUo  where  the 
accident  was  caused  wholly  by  the  fault  of  those  on  board  an- 
otharaMp.  But  all  cases  in  which  tho  loss  happens  by  natural 
causes  arc  not  to  be  considered  ns  arising  from  the  perils 
of  tho  sea.  If  dM  ^p  is  plaf«d  in  a  dangafOOa  aituaiiou 
by  tba  oaialesstiasa  or  unskilf ulness  of  tba  maatar,  and  ia 
io  eenseqiiaaea  lost,  this  is  not  a  loss  fitom  tha  perils  af  tha 
^ea.  although  the  violence  of  the  elements  may  have  been 
the  immediate  cause  of  it  If  a  ship  is  reawnably  suffi- 
•■lent  for  tlie  purpniie*  nf  the  vi<}ince,  the  niastor  will  not  bo 
lin)de  for  a  loss  ari«ing  from  the  l'er,l^  uf  the  sea,  becausi-  a 
ship  inis;ht  have  been  built  stronp  enough  lu  resist  them, 
liy  the  'JC  Geo.  III.,  c.  8r>,  owners  are  relieved  from  losses  pro> 
ceeding  from  fire,  and  also  from  tho  robbery,  theft,  or  em- 
baszlement  of  *  goid»  silver,  diamonds,  watebes,  jewels^  or  pre- 
ekias  stones,' ttuasa  at  tba  ttmaof  ahipping  lham  thair  qua- 
lity and  valua  an  made  known  in  vnting  to  tha  master  or 
owners.  Tbe  'reatraint  of  princes  and  rulers'  is  understood  to 
mean  a  really  e\i>tlu<;  reitiramt,  not  one  which  is  anticipated, 
however  reasonably  or  ln^neillv.  Hy  the  civil  law,  and  also 
by  the  aniient  common  law  of  Kiifjiand,  the  ownem,  m  case 
of  tbcir  being  Uablo  fur  any  loss  to  tbe  shippers,  wore  respon- 


sible to  its  foil  amount  By  the  laws  hovafar  of  meet  nations 
I  heir  responsibAity  ia  now  limited  to  tha  vatua  of  the  ship  an  i 
freight.  Tha  lift  alatoto  which  was  paasad  an  the  subj  e<-i  «w 
7  Oca.  It.,  0. 10.  which  was  followed  by  tha  M  Gao.  IIL,  a. 
86,  and  Ibe  53  Geo.  Til.,  c.  159  suppTM  aoma  doSfiewcfca 
ill  the  furnier  statute,  liniilipq'  the  resjxin-iih'lity  still  fur- 
ther than  the  first  statute  had  dune.  Jlie  la>t  statute  ap- 
pl;e«  only  to  registered  shipa,  and  as  to  them  m-»y  be  cou- 
sidi  red  us  containing  almost  all  the  law  upon  ilie  subject. 
Hy  this  Act  the  responvtbihty  is  limited  to  tlie  value  of  the- 
stiip  and  fvoighl.  It  contains  also  pruvi«ionB  for  the  distri- 
bution, by  maana  of  an  application  to  a  Court  of  R<|uiry.  .if 
tba  rawuipawaa  awing  the  aavsaal  partias  antitlad.  where 
laora  tban  ana  daira.  and  dbaetioas  as  to  lha  mada  af  ealn»> 
lating  the  value  of  the  ship  and  freiebt.  It  doas  not  aland 
to  vessels  employed  solely  in  inland  navigation,  and  ison* 
of  the  nets  apply  to  lii;hi<»Ts  or  gabbt-ts.  In  ra-e*  »I,r  «> 
^liips  roceive  injury  from  collision  wi'.li  each  other,  tin  -.la- 
rilime  law,  which  !■<  acted  on  in  the  L'uurt  uf  A  ^n.ni\ty, 
differs  in  one  respect  from  tho  law  of  England.  \K  here  th* 
collision  has  occurred  without  any  fault  on  either  s>d«,  »• 
for  instance,  from  a  tompest  each  party  must  bear  the  irh 
jury  ^hich  ha  haa  sustained.  Whets  it  happens  wholly 
fiam  lha  duilt  af  ooa  ship  anlr.  bar  awnaia  am  liaUa,  m  faur 
as  tha  falua  of  tha  aMp  ana  flnight,  to  whieh,  by  §S  Oaa. 
III.,  0.  159,  their  liability  is  limited,  for  the  amount  of  tn- 
jury  oansed  by  their  own  conduct.  Thus  far  the  laws  an 
in  aecordunce  with  ouch  other.  If  the  CMlli»ion  has  beer 
caused  hy  the  f.iuhH  of  bath  ships,  then,  accordiDir  t**  ^ht 
law  of  England,  each  j  arty  must  ^u^tain  huonri  Ium.  Bm 
by  the  maritime  law  ttie  losi  uccuniutied  ia  after  oompufa^uxi 
divided  equally,  and  the  owners  of  each  ship  sustaia  haU. 
It  is  impossible  to  lay  down  any  rnia  by  wbioh  to  aarnnsia 
on  all  occasions  which  ship  is  to  W  Onsidared  in  toAU  Bm 
il  may  ba  atatad  gananlly  that  itaeirrr^  and  dUpa  vhirii 
hava  tha  wind  free,  ara  bannd  to  take  \  oper  maasataato 
get  nut  of  the  way  of  a  vessel  which  is  close  hauled,  as  thei 
are  cousideied  to  he  more  completely  under  cumniand  ;  ami 
that  in  the  case  of  ships  mcuiiiu.'  v>icj!  uther,  that  w  Itich  :* 
on  the  starboard  tark  should  kw  p  iter  course,  ibtt  one  oti 
the  Iwboard  should  hear  u]*. 

Bat  tbe  failure  to  observe  these  rnlsa  by  one  ship  will  net 
JnHiiy  the  other  in  the  ne)*lect  of  any  reasonable  exertMO 
or  precaution  by  which  tba  aoltiaian  might  bav«  been 
avoided.  By  I  t  Oao.  TV.,  a.  7g.  a.  St,  whata  daman  im 
been  done  by  a  foreign  ship,  a  judge  has  power  to  orlVr  tb« 
shin  to  be  arreated,  until  the  master,  owner,  or  consi^tee 
i.'  I  I'  iko  to  becoino  dofcniiani  in  any  anion  for  (beds 
WAiia,  And  srive  scruriiy  for  the  diiiiiages  and  coala  sought  1j 
bo  recovered. 

Tii«  merchant  must  use  the  ship  only  for  lawful  pvrp<Hf  t, 
and  not  do  anything  fur  which  it  may  be  forfeitetl  or  de- 
tained, or  the  owners  made  liable  for  |ienaltiea.  In  oasw  of  SAt 
violation  of  the  agrosmtnt,by  eroploygsantaf  lhaabip  Ibr  per 
pases  othar  than  thoaa  aoatanplaiad.  or  lyiora  to  perfono  tbt 
tarms  aa  to  hding.  Sea.,  tbe  amount  of  coapetmition.  tn  c^: 
of  diiipotc,  is  determined,  ns  the  circtimstinees  of  the  rxst 
may  require,  by  a  jur^".  The  words  prima^je  and  avera^r 
which  appear  in  tbe  bill  of  lading,  mean,  the  lir.«'t.  a  sni.: 
•um  paid  to  tho  master;  the  second,  as  there  used.  o«rla:a 
charges,  vai'ving  according  tothsnsagaaf  diflasaM  plMS^ 
for  towing,  beaconage,  itc 

When  an  agreement  for  confoyanra  is  axptaaaad  ift  tha 
^nenl  form,  or  when  tban  is  n*  aelnal  agnaamnv  hat 
only  ona  implied  by  law  flram  tha  eitenmataneaa  of  tha  asir. 
thaia  nsulto  firem  it  a  duty  upon  tha  master  and  owners 
gfstly.  to  ddtvar  tha  goods  at  tbe  place  of  de*tinaiK-. 
whether  the  ship      hired  by  the  voyage  or  hv  the  m.  r  i 
It  is  only  by  the  entire  iierlbrmanos  of  ihss  duty  ib.n  u»r» 
cm  cnliilc  themselves  to  the  payment  of  freight.    The  ftr- 
ties  may  however  «io  express  tbe  contrsct  that  the  pavmext 
of  all  i<r  part  of  the  freight  may  be  made  before  ur  danav 
the  course  of  the  voyage.   Although  perhaps  in  curb  r«-« 
the  word  freight  is  used  in  a  sense  wliioh  doas  not  proprr't 
belong  to  it;  aliietty  apaakiog  it  maana  only  aaaiKiy  aosrv- 
ing  fijc  lha  aanvsyanea  of  gaads  in  aonseqnenee  of  thrt 
delireiy  at  the  place  of  their  destination.    Where  4  ft>. 
vision  is  made  by  the  contrae*  for  pn^inent  of  ii  e  ^li!  at  tr»- 
place  of  shinment,  the   |u.  '.u.n  has  ari^n  whei.'nr  tba 
meaning  of  the  parties  was  that  the  hum  kIiouM  Ik  i  at 
ai!  evi  ;  ■.     [1  delivery  of  the  gofids  on  board.  w  lime\  rr  m^bl 

afterwards  befall  tbem ;  or  wbalhar  tt  was  ma<a\y  to  fnsM 
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out  the  |)i«cii  of  (wyiBCQt  in  case  tbo  frotgbt  ftbould  heromo 
■iufl  by  n;BM>n  of  ihe  arrival  of  the  goods  at  the  port  of  des- 
Uuiion.  la  tXL  uub  mtm  Um  iolantion  of  ih«  partiet 
MUit  bo  inltrpralid  bf  IIm  juiTftWB  Uw  words  and  drcu  in- 
MMMw  tt  IIm  CMllniQt»«W  IM  «f  tbe  place  where 

it  «Bi  nwlA,  The  lanw  otaemtion  will  apply  to  cases 
iiioiu'.y  lia!i  \xvn  udvancml  Lv  the  rnerchanl,  and  il  is 
disi'iileil  wlicther  the  tinmcy  is  to  be  coiiijderetl  a^a.  loan  or 
part  [Mv  incut  of  the  fr<.ii,'!it.    Tiie  owners  will  not  lose 
liicir  right  Ui  freight  hy  a  meio  lutemiplion  or  suspentioti 
of  tho  Voyage  not  causod  by  their  own  fault,  as  hy  capture 
and  recaptur*,  if  t\w  emxli^  he  iihimately  delivered  at  the 
pliiee  of  OMtiMtiou.    Wlieru  th^  contract  of  conveyaace  is 
by  efaartM-pMljr,  nnder  whkb  lh«  AMcehant  ha<i  agreed  to 
pky  ■  etrtuB  lum  Ibr  the  «hol««rtlM  principal  part  of  a 
ship,  that  sura  will  be  payable  even  although  he  has  not 
sullied  enaugli  for  a  full  lading.   If  he  has  nnderlaken  to 
fiimi<>h  a  full  oarp<\  and  (i>  pay  a  certain  stun  per  ton  or  per 
bale,  h<>  wdl  in  like  niauntfr  und<M'  ginidiir  Rh'cumstanees 
Iw  hoaiid  to  pny  fur  ok  m  h  v  I'  i-;  or  balw  «s  the  ship,  or 
part  hired,  was  capable  of  containing,  ev«n  although  he 
hn%  not  been  able  to  put  on  board  any  lading  at  alt ;  pro* 
vided  tba  sbip  bM  tbsraby  bees  fonsad  to  ewne  home  with- 
out enigob  •nd  CUt  Mb  Ml  been  Moaod  by  (he  fsult  of  tbe 
nMlor  or  ovoon.  la  «tae  of  m  oetMS  Ofokiai  him  fer 
■odi  a  fhilttfv  of  hh  of  rMtnent,  the  jury  will  Montaia  y/AuH, 
under  all  the  circumstance*,  is  a  proper  coiiipcnsQlion  to  the 
owners,  allowing  fi>r  the  pr/fit  of  the  convevanre  of  any 
other  jjorKls  winch  may  have  heen  laden  by  other  parlies. 
If,  under  a  contrnrt  lO  furnish  a  full  carRo.  tho  freight  to 
ho  paid  for  per  ton,  Sec.  the  merchant  is  ready  to  furnish  a 
full  c-argo,  and  he  is  prevented  from  doing  so  by  the  master, 
tlic  merchant  is  utill  liable  to  pay  for  the  cargo  conveyed, 
oud  bis  rooMdjr  Air  Ao  il^itijr  Whteh  bs  boa  aufBrad  bjr 
sttoh  pfarentkm  b  hj  an  actioD  on  tbo  acrcaaaent  agalaat 
(be  naater  or  owners.   Where  tbe  freight  is  to  be  paid  at 
■o  moob  a  month,  a  calendar  month  is  to  be  understood  as 
meant.  Where,  from  tbe  terms  of  the  agreement,  tho  master 
has  a  right  to  refute  tho  deliverv  of  the  goods  until  the 
f. L'a-iit  11  ]y.iii\,  he  is  nat  hound  to  do  so;  and  if  be  cliooses 
to  (iuliver  the  goods  to  the  eoiiiiignco  or  bolder  of  the  bill 
of  lading.  Sec,  and  cannot  afterwards  get  tho  freight  from 
tbein.  tlw  merchant  wbo  diattered  tbo  abip  n  not  veloased 
IWm  Ui  liabiUt*  to  pay  tba  frrigliL  If  luNwrar  undar  lodi 
eireumstaneea  tho  naator  4«ot  vol  iiirfal  vpen  iiagrnont  of 
tb«  freight  in  oaah.  but  wflontanly  and  Ibr  Ma  own  eenva- 
piunce  takes  n  hill  of  p\rfian(»e  in  payment,  the  merchant- 
charterer  is  thoieby  dischar^'fd,  and  the  owners  will  hare 
tio  claim  nji  in  him  in  case  tin?  hill  is  nut  jiaid.    Hut  if  iic 
lakes  the  bill  siroplv  hflcausf  he  canTiot  Rot  payment  in  cash, 
the  mcrchnnl  chavtiTiT  still  remains  liable     Payment  of 
freight  by  ihednrterer  lo  the  owners  at  their  request  is  an 
answer  to  a  demand  hy  the  master,  unless  tho  agreement 
baa  been  made  under  aaal  beliroeii  Uie  charterer  and  tlie 
master;  and  ovm  In  tliat  ease  a  comt  of  eqni^ would  inter* 
fbre  to  nlieTe  tbo  cfaorteier  from  a  subseqwot  deaiod  by 
tbo  master.  A  parchascr  of  goods,  by  the  iTantfer  to  Mm  of 
n  hill  of  lailing  which  roritnins  a  o  ntiart  fsr  ih-1ivei  v  of  tho 
go<nl'«  to  the  consignee?  or  their  assigns  on  pavment  of  freighi. 
i:>  li;il;lc  fir  the  faM^ht.    Hut  the  mere  receipt  of  the  goiids 
;ili»nc  will  not  bind  the  receiver  to  pay  the  fn  iKht, especially 
if  there  bo  an  express  agreement  under  seal  for  the  payment 
of  freight  between  the  charterer  and  tbe  master  or  owners. 
Tlio  Court  of  Admiralty,  where  a  question  of  freight  arises 
before  it  in  tbo  case  of  eaptutod  tbmoIi^  will  OMkoan  oqui- 
fitble  amngeinent  betweoo  the  ownon  and  nrardiaat. 
AVherc  two  nntigns  are  at  war,  and  goods  belonging  lo  a 
Ruliject  of  one  of  them,  on  board  a  neutral  ship,  are  oap- 
tniel  by  the  enemy,  the  yLxxls  hceome  lawful  prire.  and 
the  captors,  so  representini^  the  original  owners,  are  bound 
to  pay  the  full  freight  for  them.    The  full  fieiglit  is  due, 
•since  it  is  by  reason  of  the  act  of  the  captors  that  ilie  goods 
li;»vo  not  reached  their  destination.    On  the  other  hand,  if 
the  goods  of  a  ueutral  are  captured  on  board  a  hostile  ship, 
tind  tbe  captors  convey  tbe  goods  to  their  destination,  they 
i»r0  entitled  to  freighl.  But  no  flroiglit  is  payable  wbevo 
tbe  (roods  on  boatda  neutral  ship  eonsiet  or  warlike  atoraB. 
or  whore  iho  neutral  ship  was  engiij^ed  in  a  traflic  not  open 
to  th«  neutrml  nation  in  time  of  peace.    Freight  is  not  re- 
coverab'e  where  the  v-^\aae  from  any  cause  is  illegal.  If 
tb«  goods  which  have  hcco  laden  are  duly  delivered,  tbe 
ofmaiB  ^  mt  be  dgpnnA  of  thdr  i%ht  le  fta^ht  tiaply 


because  tbe  goods  have  been  damaged  during  tbe  voya((e ; 
but  if  (his  daoMge  proceeds  from  any  improper  act  or  oinis- 
sioQ  by  tbe  maatar  or  owaera,  tbey  will  bo  liable  to  oalM 
recompense  to  the  aMlcliant.  Tbe  merchant  in'tbio  aoiia> 
try  seems  to  have  Be  rigbt  to  abaadon  tbo  goods  in  Ueu 
of  paying  freight,  if,  althoagli  tbo  ship  did  not  arrive, 
thev  have  been  conveyed  by  other  inLans  to  the  pln'-e  of 
destiiiution,  and  if  no  ehart.'e  save  ihuC  of  freight  is 
clttirucd  upon  them.  But  it  tlie  slii]i  h.i-*  heen  w  recked,  and 
the  »;oad»  are  saved,  iind  afterwaiils  c^ijiveytd  lo  the  place 
of  their  destination,  ihc  nuTchunt  may  abandon  them,  and 
is  not  bound  to  pay  tlto  freight  if  any  expense  of  salvage 
has  been  incurre<l.  If,  in  tbo  case  of  a  general  ship,  or 
wbotOi  (bougb  a  ship  is  obariaied,  tbe  bice  Ibr  her  ia  to  be 
paid  at  ao  nudi  per  ton.  Ice.,  the  noKbant  ia  bound  to  pay 
(he  freight  of  such  goods  aa  OHiy  be  delivered,  even  though 
they  form  a  part  only  of  the  wlwle  oargo.  Where  the  whole 
or  principal  part  of  the  ship  is  Kl  to  the  charlsrer  without 
reference  to  the  qiianlity  of  good>  to  be  laden,  and  a  part  of 
the  f^'ooils  are  afierwards  lo^t  hy  (veiils  of  llie  sea.  it  heems 
(o  have  been  held  that  no  freight  will  be  due  for  the  m- 
nainder. 

There  is  some  doabt  however  wbetbor  this  aatbodty 
would  be  fbllowed  aaloaaeaah  a  oendnsioD  acoie  fnm  Uie 
construotioa  of  the  agraoBoat  hotwoea  (he  partiaB.  1  f  the 

ship,  witboQt  any  fbirit  In  tbe  master  or  owners,  becomes 

nnuble  to  eomidete  liPr  voydu'e,  and  the  rao/ehanl  receives 
the  goods  at  some  other  place  than  the  place  of  destiiiaiioii, 
he  It  hound,  Hceordiii':  t  i  the  maritittie  law,  lo  pay  freight  for 
ill*  portion  of  the  voya^je  which  has  been  performed.  The 
principle  which  csfablisbea  the  owner's  hsht  under  such 
circumstances  to  freight  for  a  pectioa  of  tlio  voyage  baa 
been  admitted  in  the  courts  of  comwoa  law  to  thit  country, 
bat  tbat  right  *BHiat  arioa  ontof  aoBoaewooDitact  hotwaeii 
the  master  and  tho  ateidMint,  either  ezpresaly  tnado  or  to 
be  inferred  from  their  conduct.'  In  the  latter  case,  there 
betni^  no  direct  means  of  ascertaining  tho  intent  ions  of  the 
parlies,  tliey  must  be  eo11ecie<l  from  tbe  circumstances  of 
the  ease  con«idpir»'d  with  reference  to  the  (;eneral  principle 
which  obtains  in  the  maritime  law.  In  doing  this  it  is  ob- 
vious that  the  degree  of  bcneOt  derived  lo  the  mercbant 
must  be  taken  into  calculation,  as  well  as  the  anUHIDt  of 
time,  labour,  and  expense  bestowed  by  the  tnriier;  and 
therefore  when  it  is  said  lliat  freight  is  to  be  peid  aeoocding 
totheportioB  of  tboTafaieperAmod.  it  neat  not  be  under- 
alood  that  tloie  and  apaeo  are  tbo  onlv  neasores  for  ascer- 
taining the  portion  of  the  frciglil  payable. 

If  the  master  unncccssai  ilv  sell  the  goo<b,  and  so  prevent 
both  himself  from  earning  the  whole  fri':ght,  and  the  mer- 
chant from  accepting  tho  goods,  the  mercliant  is  entitled  to 
the  entire  produce  of  his  goods  without  any  allowance  for 
freight.  Where  a  portion  of  the  voyage  only  has  been  per- 
ihrmed,  tho  merchant  cannot  be  inferred  to  have  contracted 
to  pi^  firugbt  fot  that  portion  aniees  he  hae  aeeopted  the 
gooda  at  the  place  short  of  tiieirdoslinatipn.  Thepinneiphe 
upon  whidt  the  Court  of  Adaaitalty.  whieh  possesses  an  au- 
thority over  the  ship  and  cargo,  proceeds,  aiffer  from  those 
of  courts  of  common  law.  Tliat  cotnt  exercises  an  equitable 
jlM■i^dK•tlon  ;  and  where  no  ennfiaci  has  either  been  made 
or  r-m  he  implied,  applicable  to  tlie  existint;  circnmslances, 
'considero  itself  bound  to  provide,  Mb  well  lu  it  can,  fur  that 
relation  of  interests  whicn  has  unexpectedly  taken  place, 
under  a  state  of  facta  out  of  the  contemplation  of  the  con- 
tracting^ parties.'  (Lord  Stowell,  in  the  ca&c  of  the  Ffjcnda 
V.  Creigbloa,  t  Idw.,  M.  Rep..  24^  .)  If  the  ship  haa  aetu- 
aJly  never  conmenMd  (he  voyage,  the  owners  am  not 
entitled  to  nny  payment  whatever,  although  they  may  have 
incurred  great  expences  in  lading  her,  and  though  her 
failure  to  commence  the  vovage  is  not  attributable  to  any 
noplrcl  or  mifcondiu  t  of  tlieirs.  Where  tho  contract  of 
hir:n<;  is  for  a  \  livace  out  and  Imme,  at  so  much  to  be  paid 
monthly.  &,c.  during  the  time  tho  ship  is  employed,  if  by 
the  terms  of  I  he  contract  the  whole  forms  one  entire  voya<;e. 
no  l^gfat  is  due.  unless  the  ship  returns  home,  even  though 
she  may  hffre  delivered  her  cargo  at  the  outport.  But  if 
the  vayajEOS  eat  and  home  are  distinct^  freight  will  haeanied 
on  tho  delivery  of  tbe  rargo  at  the  outport 

If  any  part  of  the  ship  or  fumitnre,  or  of  tbe  goods,  is 
socriRced  for  the  sake  of  saving  ihu  rest,  all  parties  inter- 
eittcd  roust  contribute  towards  the  loss.  Tliis  conlnbiition 
is  propeily  called  'Average.'  It  is  sometimes  called  general 
amraga^  ia  eppovHontospoeial  or  paitieular  averaire,  which 
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M  the  contribution  towards  any  kind  of  partial  d.itnaf.'f  or 
Ioi»,  (ir  a\cr;i'_'i;,  in  oppoMiion  to  petty  ii\  ei  a:;e,  which  i» 
the  cotitribuuon  nientiunctl  in  the  tnil  uf  hiding  towards 
tlio  »um*  paid  for  bearanaj^c,  towa^'c,  &r. 

The  I  rinriple  of  nverage  is  rct;<igiiis  jd  in  tlie  raarilimv; 
l«w  of  all  iiiiUons.  It  was  introduced  latu  Ibe  civil  law  from 
the  law  of  Rbodw  {Dig.  14,  tit  i, '  Lex  Rbodia  do  Jacta  ;* 
Mil  tho  CbmmontBry^  of  Peckiin.*Ia  tit  Dig,  »t  Cod,  *'Ad 
Rem  Nauticnni  pflrtiitcntes'").  In  order  to  constitute  rucIj 
B  loss  as  is  the  subject  of  average,  it  inuitt  bo  incurred  by 
dL'>iL;ii  :  the  in  i  is  must  he  cut  aw.iy,  tip  the  J^oods  tiirown 
overboard;  ami  ihi*  must  be  done  lor  the  sake  of  s;ivui^ 
the  rest,  as  in  the  ca^e  of  throwiiiu  goocU  o\c'i  board  to 
keep  ilio  vessel  from  sinking  or  striking  un  a  rock,  or  to 
lighten  her  that  she  may  escape  from  an  enemy,  or  of  cut- 
ting away  a  iDMt  or  •  cable  to  csi^apc  the  perils  of  a  atorm. 
The  necossaiy  conMquonces  of  these  acts  are  alw  the 
•ubjeota  of  avenf  e ;  a»  where,  in  order  to  ibiow  aome  goods 
overboard,  othen  or  aoaae  iwrts  of  tiia  abip  are  damagc<l ; 
or  where  it  becomes  neoeaaaiy,  in  order  to  avoid  the  dan- 
ger or  repair  the  injuries  eaused  bjr  a  storm  or  the  enemy, 
to  tiiku  L:oL.ds  out  of  the  ship,  and  they  art'  in  consequence 
losi.  Till-  espen««*  also  incurrefl  in  tliese  ojif^rations  ore 
e<|uully  thf  sulijeL-;  of  uveraye.  lJut  the  injiniob  incurred  by 
a  slnp  during  au  cngagcmuiu  with  the  enemy,  or  from  the 
elements  in  consequence  of  measures  taken  to  escape  from 
an  enemy,  are  not  of  such  a  nature  as  to  full  within  the 
definiiioQ.  If  goods  are  laden  on  deck,  no  average  is  re- 
ooverable  ia  res|ieet  of  the  lowooeoaioned  by  throwing  them 
oveiboard.  ttnleaabytheuMge  of  tiadetueh  goods  are  tutially 
so  laden.  If  a  ship  is  voluntarily  stranded  fur  the  purpose  of 
saving  her  and  the  goods,  and  afterwards  gets  off  safely,  tho 
cxjicn^rs  inclined  by  thostranding  am  ilu' .-ubji-c;  uC  m'uural 
c<'htnl>utiun  ;  hut  it'thosbiphe  wrecked  lu  cuiucijut'iici- of  ihu 
\.iluii',ary  Btrandin;,',  tho  wrecking,  not  being  volunl.iry.  is 
ihercf  no  aui  sucli  a  loss  ;is  calls  for  a  general  coutribulitm. 
If,  III  cun»vquonco of  sui  ii  au  iigury  done  to  a  ship  as  would 
be  tlie  fcubiuct  of  average,  ahe  u  compelled  to  go  into  port 
to  retiair,  the  aoeeiaty  expeniea  ineurted  in  reStting  nor, 
ao  ee  to  enable  her  to  proteevto  bar  vofage.  and  tbo  amount  of 
wai^.  port  duel,  and  provnuone  expended  to  areomplish  that 
objeet,  are  also  the  subject  of  average ;  and,  if  tho  nutster  i* 
unable  to  obtain  the  money  necessary  by  any  other  means 
than  by  the  s:i\r.  of  a  pan  of  thi'  carj^o,  tho  loss  eaused  to 
the  inercbaul  upon  ituuii  »ale  i*  a.!.M)  ilic  suhji'd  of  averasje. 
If,  111  cun^oquenc;o  of  thcsacriUce  made,  the  ?,lii|)  escajie  the 
danger  which  immediately  threatens  her,  but  is  afterwards 
wrecked  or  eaptured,  and  the  rcmamiug  t^oods,  or  part  of 
tliem.  are  saved  or  recaptured,  these  aie  Iraund  to  contribute 
average  towards  the  loM  io  the  firist  instance  incurred,  in 
proportion  to  ihoit  net  valiM  in  the  hand*  of  the  merchant 
after  all  expenses  of  talvaf{e>  Ice.  have  been  fiaid. 

The  things  upon  which  average  is  payable  are,  the  ship, 
boati^  furniture.  Kc..  but  not  provisions  or  ammunition ;  alM 
all  merehandise,  to  whomsoever  belonging,  which  is  on  board 
for  the  purposes  of  traflic,  but  not  the  covering,  apparel, 
jewels,  ice.  of  \iarties  on  bnard  for  their  own  pri\ati-  u*e.  The 
freight  due  at  the  end  of  tlie  voyage  im  ul»y  subject  to  average. 
The  gtxids  are  to  be  valued  at  tho  price  for  which  tliey  would 
have  tM  at  the  place  of  destination.  If  the  ship,  by  reason 
of  what  happened  when  the  average  was  incurred,  return 
to  ber  port  of  ladinR.  and  tbe  avenge  is  there  settled,  the 
goods  are  to  be  valued  at  tin  ittvoioe  price.  Tbe  losses  in- 
curred by  the  ship  and  fumttiire.  Sec. ara  calculated  at  two- 
thirds  of  the  price  of  the  new  nrtictcs  rendered  necessary 
to  be  purcha.wil.  Tho  usages  of  other  eouiitiies  as  tu  all 
inatlcts  eonnw!e<l  with  average  differ  m  <onie  respect-.  Imih 
from  those  of  each  other  and  those  cf  thi5  country.  AVIhtc 
the  averai:;e  has  been  adjusted  according  to  the  established 
law  and  lu.^e  of  the  country  in  which  the  adjustment  was 
made,  it  is  bmdiog  upon  all  the  parlies  to  it,  unless  there 
be  some  speeial  oootiact  between  Ibem  wbieh  provides 
otherwise. 

Stthofee  ii  that  raasonable  compensation  which  per'^oni 
arc  entitled  to  receive  who  save  a  ship  or  her.  Cargo  from 
loss  by  peril  of  the  sea,  which  may  be  called  Civil  salvage,  or 
recover  them  after  capture,  wh.ch  raay  be  called  lio>ti!e 
salvage.  By  the  law  of  En;;laiirl  iio  fixed  amount  of  salvage 
is  laid  down  as  applicable  to  all  eases.  \Vh  it  is  reasonable 
can  only  be  determined  by  a  reference  to  the  circumslunces. 
Sir  J.  Niobol  (3  Hag.,  AJ.  It^.,  117)  defines  the  ingreilients 
in  estimating  a  eiTil  salvage  senrwe  to     *  1st,  enterprise  in 


the  galvors  in  goin^  nut  in  tempestooui  weather  to  as»Ht  a 
vessel  in  distress,  risking  their  o*n  lives  to  savt?  their  fellow- 
creatures,  and  to  rescue  the  property  of  Iheir  fellow-sub- 
jects ;  2nd,  tbe  degree  of  danger  and  distress  from  which  th« 
properly  is  rescued,  whether  it  was  in  imminent  peril,  and 
almost  certainly  lost  if  not  at  the  time  rescued  and  pre* 
served;  3id,  the  degree  of  labour  and  skill  wbieb  tbesalvoie 
incur  and  display,  and  the  time  oeeupied;  laatly.  tbe 
value.* 

Unless  in  cases  where  the  senrices  bare  been  trfflinp,  th» 
salvai;c  is  penerally  not  less  than  a  third,  ami  i.ot  im  re  tbin 
one-half  of  the  properly  saved.    If  the  parties  ran  n. a  sgtec 
as  to  the  amount,  the  salvors  may  retain  the  piii['>  it?  uf><d 
oura|wnsation  is  made ;  or  they  may  bring  an  aeuuti.  or  cou- 
mence  a  suit  in  tho  Adniirally  Court,  against  the  |»n- 
prietors  for  tbo  amount.    In  case  the  property  is  retaiacd, 
the  proprietors  may,  upon  tender  of  what  ihejr  tbink  wM' 
eieut  demand  it  and,  if  it  is  refused,  bring  aa  aciioa  te 
reeover  .  it,  in  wUeb  action  the  jury  will  determine  aa  to 
the  amount  due.    The  costs  of  the  action  will  be  pmd 
by  tho  salvor  or  the  proprietors  according  as  the  amotini 
IcniU'red  is  or  is  not  determined  to  be  sutficiciit     Tii.-  i  tr*. 
of  Admiralty  has  jurisdicUon  ui  ihuM)  cajM.'»  only  vilicfc  ibt 
salvaj^c  has  been  effected  at  sea  or  within  high  and  low  watt-i 
mark.    A  passenger  is  not  entitled  to  salvage  for  bis  B«*i>t> 
ance  during  the  time  he  is  unable  to  quit  the  »hip.    But,  if 
he  remain  voluntarily  on  board,  bo  uiny  recover  salv8|{«  far 
the  assisCsOce  which  be  has  given.  On  one  occ-asioQ  wh«te 
a  pasaenger  under  aucb  cinnimataiiees»  after  tbe  deeertins  elf 
tbe  mastor  and  pan  of  Ibe  oeamon.  aasumed  the  eommaal 
with  the  consent  of  tbe  mate  and  the  remainder,  and 
brouffht  tbe  ship  safe  into  port,  he  obtained  a  lar^e  >^uid 
as  sn|\at;e.    A  dislitict  contract  for  a^.^istanen  will  do  a  «»^ 
\Mlli  any  claims  for  sahage  on  behalf  of  the  {iarlic*  «l-.i> 
render  it.    Thuui^h  a  kiiij^'s  ship  is  bound  to  as»i*t  a  tnvr- 
clianc  ship  in  distress,  it  «lill  bus  aclaim  for  rccoropcn-v.  It 
awarding  salvage,  no  claims  are  allowed  which  arc  founded  eo 
merely  prerogative  rights,  aa  those  of  the  lord  btgh-adrainiL 
fla(|-ofiicers,  magistratoa,  B^e,:  those  claims  onlf  are  allowed 
whieb  are  ma&  in  reipaei  of  aasiatonc«  nndered.  Tbe 
saving  of  human  lib  cannot  of  itself  be  tbe  subject  of  a 
claim  for  salvage,  but  if  it  is  (onnecteJ  with  ti  e  p  a»«-rM 
tion  of  property,  that  is  a  circuiuslanre  which  may  atitct  ib< 
amount  of  salvage.  If  freight  is  inproj;ress  ot  Ix-.n^  t-ar  .-d 
and  afterwards  docs  become  due.  salvaije  i^  i  ayii'uli.'  m  re^p^ti 
of  freight  also.    Whun  proceedings  for  salvage  tiavc  l«r*n 
cotnrocnced  in  the  Admiralty  Court,  the  defendants  ma; 
lender  by  act  of  tbe  court  any  sum  which  VbtJ  eoaaidcr 
sufficient,  and  the  court  will  then  enter  upon  an  iiioatr), 
and  determine  as  thof  think  fit.    If  the  sum  Unidimd  baa 
been  sutficicnt,  the  court  may  boU  tbe  aalvora  liaUw  to  tbr 
expenses  of  the  proceeding.    Several  sfatutea  Tleve  Vn* 
passed  providing  for  what  is  to  be  done  in  case  -  f  sh;,  - 
distress,  and  for  the  purpo.ic  of  regulating  ami  faujl.tj'.  : , 
the  adjustment  of  deiuaiuls  of  salva^ie.    The  I  J  Ai    . .  > 
18,  s.  2,  applies  to  cases  where  the  assistanctj  has  b%i<n  mt- 
dered  by  the  jiersons  mentioned  in  that  act.  The  26  Gew-  II . 
c.  ly.  provides  for  the  case  of  persons  voluntarily  reodenoj; 
assisuuce.   The  48  Geo.  III.,  c.  130.  and  I  and  3  Owe.  IV , 
c.  76.  are  applicable  to  cases  where  amistanea  ia  given  ai  ite 
raquest  of  persons  bclongiiw  to  tbe  ship.  Thw  staliitca  U 
Geo.  UL, «.  87.  and  1  and  2  G«oi.IV«  o.  75.  eontajo  aoaa  an> 
actmenta  nlalive  to  tbe  same  subject.  None  of  tHeee  aet« 
apply  to  the  Cinque- Ports.    Upon  applicafioti  l.y  tli.-  princi- 
pal officer  of  a  ship  which  is  strandeil  or  HI  daiif^cr  i  f  b«n^- 
so,  the  bheriffj,  iiia^islraics.  and  ollieers  of  t'..<-  c  ij.s:c:rr.%  ^r. ; 
other  pa'rsons  mentioned  in  the  acts  are  Kiund  t»  .in.u-r  d.- 
cuii->.taliles  to  call  ti..if;etlier  ]H.Tsons  and       to  her  .T~«istir  <r 
and  if  any  other  ship  is  near,  the  otliccrs  of  tli«  cu«to{sa 
or  constables  are  rei^mred  to  demand  ns^iNiaiicc  bv  men 
boau  from  her  chief  ofllcer.  who  is  liable  to  forfeit  19U,  (e 
the  ohief  officer  of  the  abip  to  distteas  if  he  doea  not  gnt 
assistance.  All  tbe  personi  employed  are  to  be  subjevs  ;> 
tbe  command  of  the  maaler  or  other  officers  or  owoers  i 
theabip  which  is  in  distrc*:s,  and  in  case  of  tlieir  .ibseni-r. 
the  acts  name  a  number  of  pcrs<»n5,  lieiimninL;  wuh  tla. 
olTicer  orrustoius,  whom.  Ill  order  a- cording  as  thev  Imptses 
to  be  incsent,  all  persons  are  to  obev.    TLu  |A>w«r  of  tbs 
county  (fK.fSf  riimita-tus)  may.  if  needful,  be  sumcnoned  bf 
the  sheriff,  or  in  his  absence  by  any  msgisttals^  to  eiiAwus 
the  execution  of  the  slatulei^  and  Uw  pensn  to  COWH^  • 
authorised  to  uae  force  if  meamaqr  to  lajvl  patmrn  i^ 
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improperly  obtrude  themselve*.  An  account  of  the  names 
t>r  lliL>  ship,  in;iit«.-r.  aixl  owners.  &;f.,  "fUiL- c,ir<;y,  &<v.  nii<i  of 
tlio  fircutiisl.niK'i!*  of  the  dj^-trcss,  is  to  be  taken  l>v  llic  i)lficL'i- 
of  I  ho  i-iniU>tus  0:1  oalli  i>f  the  parties  cofjnijuini  uf  tlic  cirirum- 
Ktaiie«  belaic  a  iiK>':istr«ttj  This  arcoimt  is  to  be  forwank-^i 
to  ib<!  mPtsUiy  of  lha  AUminU^,  and  by  hiio  iioblubed  ui 
the  next  Lonirau  GwMtto.  Tl»,pnaon«  who  Mint  we  to  be 
imifl  by.tbe  iiia^'LT,  aMmeii.  or  ovnon, »  raaoomblo  reward 
within  tfair  y  :  ;ind  it  Ihiii  it  not  paid,  tbo  tUip  or  goocli 
reYniiin  n*  ;i  sijninly  it)  tiic  liands  of  ttit  ofHier  oi"  ihw  cus- 
toms. Ill  iM^y  ordi-atjrociTifiU  to  amount,  liie  iicjic-sl  iiiii- 
•_•  1 N 1 1 .  ■  'c  IS  to  ca!  ^  '.1  r.ii^  uf  ma  -  ■ '  : :  ;  1  "  ~  ■  i 
L)tlic«rs  named,  «  ho.  or  any  five  of  tliciii.  uie  empowLii-d  lo 
uxninine  wiuiessi'S  on  cutli  anil  to  (iL'tornimu  tho  aiiioiint  uf 
Mlvaffo,  Provision  in  made  for  rases  where  no  o.mut  of  tint 
prafMiijr  Appears.  Perishable  goods  may  be  soM.  No  lor>l 
of  a  manor  claiming  a  litlo  to  wreck  can  appropriate  u  iin-il 
•n  account  in  writing,  of  the  property,  and  of  the  icl' 
w|i«re  it  was  found  and  it  baa  been  since  depouted.  has 
b«en  aont  ro  the  ▼iee-admiral  oe  his  ugeut,  or,  if  none  aucb 
iu»itIo  wi:lun  miles,  then  to  the  Trinity- house,  and  a  year 
Dud  .t  (1  iv  lins  ehipM-'iI  after  the  delivery  of  tho  account.  It  is 
tlio  duty  of  lliL-  vii-i>-;ii!iniral  iir  his  a:;LiU  to  forwuiil  it  to  the 
scrretaiy  of  the  I'nnily  iiousL-.  who  is  bound  lo  pl.ire  it  in 
suine  Ciinapicuulis  situation.  A  \rir.oty  of  iiualoLjous  prii%i- 
•iuoa  aro  enacted  relative  to  goods,  parts  uf  ship's  furiuluie, 
Slo,  wbich  arc  found  or  recovered,  whether  they  may  have 
l>elon);^d  to  ships  to  dialresa  or  not.  The  statutes  which 
r«]at«  to  ibe  CinqiM>Piaiu  veil  49  Geo.  III.,  c.  Ml.  ».  14; 
1  and  2  Geo.  IV.»  c  7St  t.  13;  ind  1  and  2  Goo.  IT,  c. 

In  case  of  caplurf,  by  the  a-itietit  inarilimo  law  the  ship 
and  isooiU  bei  .uiiu  Ihu  uiiiuhito  projicrty  of  lUv  captor.  The 
old  jiiacucc  in  tiii>  f  juntry  w^is,  -nhi^n  bliijis  weic  in  ])ay  of 
llic  kuig,  tadiMdo  in  ccrtam  propurtiuiu,  which  vari' d  at 
dklVcreiil  tiuios.  tho  value  of  tho  capture  between  tlu-  kitv.;, 
tho  owners,  and  the  captors.  Where  llie  capture  was  made 
bjr  ahtps  not  in  iLe  kind's  pay,  ho  received  no  share,  but  a 
•mall  proportion  was  paid  lo  the  admiraL  In  the  reign  of 
George  II.  proviaion  waa  for  the  fint  time  made  by  various 
alatatea  for  Ibo  raatomtion  of  the  reoaptured  ship  and  cargo 
to  tbe  owners,  and  tbe  rate*  of  salvac;o  were  Cxod,  varying 
ni  e.pidin^  tj  tbe  IiMigtli  of  time  1b<t  bad  elajised  since  the 
'■.iplure.  In  ihu  reiyn  uf  (Jt'orge  III.  tbc^e  rates  were  dune 
an  ly  with,  and  l)y  \ar,ous  acis  ilie  rate  of  salvaije  was  fixed 
at  iiiiie'«:i;>hti>t  of  tho  vaiuu  in  the  case  ufkiiig's  ships,  and  one- 
&.xth  for  private  ships;  where  the  re-capture  was  cOected  by 
the  jotnt  operation  o(  king's  and  private  ships,  the  Court  of 
Aduirallf  were  lo  order  such  salvage  as  waa  reasonable. 
Convoying  ships  are  ootitted  to  salvage  for  the  recapture  of 
•hips  which  accompanied  Asm.  A  ship,  wbtoh  has  once 
been  need  as  a  ship  of  war,  is  not  subject  to  be  restored  if 
afterwards  receptured.  If  a  ship  is  deserted  by  tho  enemy 
rifter  capture  .^ml  subsequently  tal.eu  p<i!Si>ession  of,  tins  is 
liul  .1  itscapture,  but  lligse  who  take  possession  aro  entitled 
t»  recompense  as  in  an  ordinary  case  uf  salvage.  It'  alier 
the  recapture  the  ship  h  again  taken  and  condemned,  tiic 
rnjhl  of  salvage  is  c\tin.;uished.  Where  the  ship  of  a  ])o«er 
iQ  alliance  witb  Great  Bntain  is  taken  by  Utecomniou  eiieuiy 
and  afkarwards  recaptured  by  a  British  sbipk  the  rule  fur 
restitution  on  payment  of  salvage  is  tbe  MUM  as  in  the  case 
of  the  capture  uf  a  British  ship ;  provided  the  allied  power 
chooses  to  adept  that  rule  in  leeiprocal  eases.  If  it  does 
not,  the  same  rule  wbich  is  acted  upon  in  the  courts  of  the 
allied  puwcr  i»  adopted  in  the  Bi  ti^b  ( du;  ts.  Iftbe  .-,hip 
of  a  neutral  nulion  be  taken  as  prue  l>y  an  i  iieiny  uf  Great 
Britain  and  be  retaken  by  British  ^ubject«,  it  a.  lectured  to 
tiiv  owners  without  salvage,  unless  there  is  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  under  the  cin  unistancos  ihe  ship  would  have 
b^eii  Condemned  in  tbo  courts  of  the  capturing  nation. 
Wiiero  It  appears  that  such  would  have  been  the  case,  tbe 
Britiali  sukyccts  are  entitled  to  salvage.  Ships  and  mer- 
eliandisa  taken  from  pirates  aro  subject,  by  6  Geo.  IV.,  c. 
49,  to  a  payment  of  one-eighth  of  ihe  value.  [Phikk.] 

4.  A*  to  th»  Einphyment  and  ll'usfs,  4^.  >if  Merchant- 
Sfamen. — Their  <■  'U'ract^  mas  l)v  divided  into  t«o  ela.^>.es, 
thox!  under  which  they  aro  paid  a  certain  sum  per  month, 
and  th  .^e  under  which  thoyaro  to  receive  a  sun  in  gross 

fijr  tlae  whole  voyage. 

Many  Acts  have  been  pasMnl  to  regulate  the  hiring  of  Aca- 
meo,  bat  they  were  repealled  by  the  S  &  C  Wro.  IV.,  c.  19, 
wbidl centaina  alt  the  law  on  the  subject.    It  is  unlawful 

for  aoj  maalar^of  a  British  ship  trading  to  parts  beyond  seas* 


or  above  the  burden  of  eighty  tons,  cn^iagcd  in  the  fisheries, 
coait-trade,  &c.,  to  take  to  sea  any  pei  sun  (evcept  apprem  iccs) 
as  rnie  of  his  crew,  waliotit  first  entering  mio  a  writt»'u 
a<:reemcnt  with  hnn;  and  the  master  is  liable  to  a  petmlly 
of  10/  for  every  seatnun  taken  to  sea  without  enleiin^  uilO 
ail  agreement.  I  be  agrcetueat  mu^t  specify  what  wages  he 
is  to  reeeive,  the  iiatureof  hieempluyment,  andof  tbevoy- 
age  ooniempUted.  Tbe  vctyage  must  be  distinctly  explauted ; 
where  one  place  is  mentioned.  foUowed  by  Uie  words.  *  or 
el>ewiiere,'  the  latter  words  arc  imt  to  be  taken  literally  a* 
meaaiiii;  any  other  part  of  the  ^.-lobe,  Ibcy  inu>t  be  eoritineJ 
to  plui'.is  liavsnj;  m  ;  I  .  '    :.  ■  'Xiinity  or  i      :  .;>liiptu 

the  place  named,  ii  must  ue  iiated  in  (he  month  and  year 
wlien  ii  is  made:  the  iiiasioi  mutt  si:^ii  ii  in  the  flt.st  lu- 
siance,  and  the  seaman  at  ihe  port  >vhere  he  is  shippedtaod 
before  the  seaman  signs,  it  niu^i,  en  puin  uf  forfeiture  of  At 
by  the  master,  be  read  over  to  him  distinctly  in  tbepresenco 
oi'  tlie  ^>erftoa  who  is  lo  attest  tbe  &eamau'^  signature.  The 
form  uf  ibe  eneement  is  prescribed  by  tbe  statute.  Tliu 
engu^^cmeat  m  the  seaman  is.  to  servo  on  board  the  ship ; 
to  conduct  himself  in  an  orderly,  faithful,  honest,  careful, 
and  sober  manner;  lo  be  dili'^ent  in  his  duty,  and  obedient 
to  the  lawful  roiiiniands  if  the  master  jii  esei  ulung  relating 
to  the  !<hip  and  her  luutenaU,  stores,  and  car^o.  whether  on 
board,  in  boat,  or  on  shore.  This  agreement  is  ca  kd  ihti  ship's 
ailicies.  By  8.  S  of  the  Act  no  clause  in  the  agreement 
whereby  a  seaman  shall  consent  to  forego  the  right,  which 
the  maritime  law  gives  him,  to  wages  in  tbe  case  of  freight 
earned  by  ships  subsequently  lost,  or  eonlattuoK  worda  to 
that  effecit  shall  be  binding  on  the  seaman.  If  a  seanaa 
neglect  or  refbse  to  join  his  shipi,  or  absent  himself  without 
leave,  he  may  on  complaint  on  oath  by  the  master,  mate,  ur 
owner,  be  apprehended  and  brought  before  a  mngi-traie, 
who  IS  author. >e<l.  if  iiis  cuiiduci  ii  not  sati»facloi  dy  e.v- 
plained,  to  r'-nnniit  hini  to  hard  labour  in  the  house  ui  cur- 
ru  ti  jii  lor  ihir:\  da)s ;  or.  if  he  is  willing  to  join  the  ship, 
the  magistrate  may.  al  the  requc:>t  uf  the  master,  order  him 
to  be  conveyed  on  board,  or  delivered  to  the  master,  and 
award  costs  not  exceeding  forty  shillings  to  the  muster,  to 
be  deducted  from  the  wages.  Persons  who,  with  a  ktlow- 
led)(e  of  the  foet>  harbour  a  seaman  who  has  so  absented 
himself,  are  liable  to  a  penalty  of  )0/.  No  debt  incurred 
by  a  .'eaman  nfter  si.:niij);  \>f  tiiu  agreement,  abi>ve  bs.,  is 
recoverabLu  uiilil  after  ijie  uad  of  the  voyage;  and  if  any  of 
the  effects  of  the  seaman  are  detained  by  a  publican  ur 
lodging-house  keeper  lur  such  debt,  any  magistrate  is  au- 
thorised to  issue  a  warrant  for  thnr  seisnia  and  delivery 
to  the  seaman. 

The  act  contains  regulations  relative  to  tho  preservation 
of  the  seaman's  health,  his  protection  in  case  of  sickness 
or  accident,  and  bis  proper  treatment  al  home  and  abroad. 
Tbo  master  and  owners  mtiA  deposit  a  copy  of  the  agree- 
ment with  the  collector  of  the  eustoms  st  the  ship's  port,  and 
at  the  place  of  her  iV'Slination  on  Ler  anisul  l"ioin  abroial,  viu 
pain  of  I'orlcUing  iu/.  AVhen  a  seaman  is  do-cbar^ed,  he  is 
entitled  lo  a  ceriificate  signed  by  the  niajiler  of  his  service 
an'l  dtschar'^e,  specifong  tho  period  of  bu  service  and  tho 
time  and  place  of  his  discharge.  If  without  reasonable  cause 
tbe  master  refuse  such  ccriiticute,  he  is  liable  to  forfeit  it.  to 
tbO'seaman.  If  a  ship  is  sold  in  a  foreign  counlrv,  except 
in  cases  of  wreck  and  condemnation,  the  master  is  bound  to 
pay  tho  seamen  their  wages  under  the  agreement,  and  to 
find  them  emplonaont  on  board  a  British  vessel  homeward 
hound,  or  to  send  them  to  the  port  fn  the  British  dominions 
whence  they  started,  or  some  other  poi  I  which  is  agreed  on. 
If  he  neglect  to  do  so,  and  the  consul  or  uihei  persons  named 
111  the  .\ct  defr;iy  tl.e  nei-..-^_>ary  expense's,  tiu-y  may  he  re- 
covered from  the  uwitur.  But  tho  master  may  be  relieved 
from  this  necessity  by  the  consent  of  the  seamen,  in  writ- 
ing.  to  be  discharged,  given  in  the  presence  of  the  consul, 
or.  where  there  is  no  consul,  of  one  or  more  British  rssidient 
merchants. 

A  master  is  prohibited  from  dischaiging  or  leaving  behutd 

any  of  his  crew  at  any  place  in  tlio  Britisn  colonies,  without 
the  sanction,  in  writing,  of  the  governor  or  other  oflicer  ap- 

j  'liiiti-d  for  ih.it  i^u:  |ijse,  ur  at  any  place  a!n oad  wiihout  a 
Mtail.ir  siiiK-tion  fniiii  the  consul  ;  or,  vviieie  lliere  is  in'  con- 
Mil,  of  luo  r<- sjiertulile  leMi'.ctit  merchants.  l''\ci  v  sliip  i* 
bound  to  have  on  board  a  sutlkieiit  stock  of  ine  Ik-iiics,  and 
the  owner  or  master  must  at  their  own  expcn^e  furnish  the 
necessary  medicines  and  attendance  upon  any  of  the  crew 
who  1-1  injured  in  the  ship's  service,  iiniil  the  M-nman  is 

cured,  or  Ibe  ship  return  to  tbo  United  Kingdom.  The  Act 
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ftlw  eontdfis  pravWoM  nMn  to  tiM 

inenl  of  Bpj>r«:iitii»i. 

A  verbal  ayreemoBt  fcr  wage*  »  Mt  latMid»  INIt  if  » 

vn  i'.ii  II  uin-  is  m  oxi«lenc«,  no  remuiMnUiMi  Roi  wpriMwi 

in  ilic  wiiu.  ii  npr!»eni<*nl  can  ba  recovered. 

'I  hf  1  I  i-ri/i  iii.ii>i>'  <'(  an)  finimisi'  lu  gratui'.ies  or 

•xlra  pay  in  rewaid  ut  exuaunlinary  exertion*  made  lu  time 
of  dislr^.  ur  by  rea:>on  of  ihe  dMBttUm  «r  dtMk  of  «tkw> 
of  tbe  craw,  cannot  be  enforced. 

As  toon  M  by  pcrforroaneo  of  the  voyage  and  delivery  of 
the  cargo  at  the  port  of  diaobarge  Ui«  owner  bas  become  en- 
tilted  to  fMzfat.  the  wmrnui  beeomw  •nialud  to  wage*,  and 
hence  iho  nteiuiing  of  the  |ibiMe  tlietlraicfat  it  (be  motlMr 
of  anges.  \Vhaiis (obeeonndcMilthe portofdhehergeiiUMt 
bcdeierniined  by  a  reasonable  conslrurtion  of  tbesiaiemenU 
mrxAv  in  ttiu  nriiclo*.  Tlic  bcaman  is  not  the  less  entitled  to 
ills  wages  alll.  a;^h  tn  iy  lifive  been  disabled  by  sickness 
or  any  bodily  injurv,  proMtJe<l  the  injury  was  received  in  ibo 
ditcharge  of  his  duty.  If  he  be  jir.  VLiitcd  from  fultilhng 
his  conlrust  bv  any  wrongful  act  of  the  muster,  he  will  »t<U 
ho  entitled  toliis  w.-\<^e».  When  a  ve«%ul  ia  detained  by  an 
euhargp. »  vjaman  hired  by  the  month  i.s  entitled  to  receive 
wages  during  the  embari^o.  If  a  aeat&an  is  impressed  on 
1  a  Liii^''8  »hip.  he  does  iiot  therefoN  loee  biavaflae; 
ho  '.nil  them  bowover  still  reoiaim  defieMent  on  tlia 
arrival  uf  il.e  The  5  &  6  G.m.  IV.,  v.  cuutaina  ve- 
rinus  provisions  relative  to  the  jjav  un'i.t  of  wa',;es  for  (he 
iKiriiuii  of  time  during  which  the  stfttiuiiii  lias  '•ervtd.  Upon 
being  imprttssud,  he  is  entitled  to  rvwsivu  a  bill  from  the 
tnaalcr  payable  on  the  anival  of  the  nhip;  and  where  ibo 
wageaeaiuiot  be  computed,  to  a  ccrtiffiMle  of  the  time,  tiic. 
darinf  which  he  has  served.  an<l  ihc  master  receives  fi-«Mn 
the  officer  of  tbe  kiog'a  ehip  a  eerti6caie  of  (be  enlw  of  the 
scuionii.  Where  a  seanan  dies  during  tbe  period  of  tiia 
»i«?iv!ci!.  Ilis  rc'Mcsenla'.ivci  will  be  entitled  to  wages  if  the 
hiiuig  was  a  manthly  one;  but  where  the  hiring  tsfbrthe 
wh'.ilo  vo\age.  iiu  l  n  »  u^:i.;l-  i  xists  from  whir li  .i  omiiajy 
aj;iecUHM)t  ean  be  inlerrtd,  it  appears  i lint  l  oidmg  w  due 
for  the  partial  service.  By  4  &  j  Win.  <■  j.',  the  v,ii^e> 
Cimod  by  a  ieaman  who  has  died  during  the  voyage  are  to 
be  paid«  witbm  Ibree  months  after  the  arrival  of  the  ^hip,  to 
tlio  tmtOMt  f»r  tbe  port  appointed  under  that  Act.  or  where 
there  are  no  trasteea.  to  the  preeident  of  the  Corporation  for 
tlie  Support  of  Maimed  Seamen,  or  for  the  VM  of  the  fe- 
pi  e-.eiiutives  of  the  deceased.  There  are  varlodt  ptwiiions 
III-  the  payment  to  the  widow  m i-  next  of  k.n  :  in  case  no 
biich  persons  make  claim  duiuig  ihieu  years,  the  inni'-y  av 
Iho  end  of  that  period  is  to  be  applied  to  the  instituii  jh.  If 
ftf'iei-  M  iiuien  arc  lured  the  owners  determine  not  to  send  tlio 
sliiji  on  her  voyage,  the  seamen  rirc  entitled  to  wa^cs  during 
the  time  that  (b»y  have  been  employed,  and  may  also  recover 
a  ronipeniation  for  any  special  loss  which  they  may  have  sus- 
tained inooniequeneeof  the  ship  not  sailing.  The  5  &  c>  Wm. 
IV.,  c.  19,  also  regolatei  tlie  payment  of  wages.  In  ships 
oinj»loy(;d  on  the  coast,  wages  ore  to  bo  paid,  if  demKitdcd, 
\v;ihiii  two  days  afier  the  determination  of  the  agreement, 
or  tlie  seaman's  discharge,  wliiehover  flrsi  i>iiiM"-iis ;  and  in 
all  oihcr  case*  within  three  day*  after  tlie  dilivorv  of  ihe 
c-.ir^o,  or  ten  days  after  the  seaman's  dischai^c.  I  his  eti 
acliiu-nt  di>c«  not  apply  to  cases  where  a  s<  atnnii  is  paid,  a* 
1(1  the  whale-tra  le,  by  a  share  in  the  advuU  irc  If  a  sea- 
man is  left  abroad  from  tkkness,  the  master  is  to  pay  tbe 
teaman  there,  either  hf  money  or  a  bill  drawn  on  tbe 
oMiiers,  uiid  to  give  an  aceount  of  tho  Wl^ot  to  poiions 
on  the  spot,  as  perscribed  by  the  Act, 

If  .i!,i  I  uit'ck  or  capture  part  nf  i!u-  raig  )  is  sa\e(!,  nnd 
the  owdei*  iHfconie  entitled  to  IVci^lit  fw  so  much,  the 
si>uin:in  is  entitled  to  the  same  proportion  of  his  wages. 
If  aficr  a  vessel  is  stranded  the  seamen  remain  together, 
and  by  their  exertions  save  any  p.irts  of  the  wreck,  tbcy 
are  entitled  upon  the  parts  saved,  as  fkr  aa  they  will  go 
in  satisftction  of  their  wages.  If  aahip  ti  eondemned  for 
illejiai  Iradaig  to  which  the  M>aracn  are  no  parties,  ibey 
do  not  fbrfeit  their  ri);lit  to  w  ages.  Where  there  aw  dla- 
tmct  ports  of  delivery  durinc  a  voy«;;e,  the  right  to  wnges 
lor  so  much  attaclius  ujM»n  the  deiivoiy  at  each  jiort,  and 
the  seaman  will  not  be  divc*t«d  of  lhi»  iiu'lit  bv  ihc  sub- 
seijtieiit  loss  of  the  ship;  but  if  a  »hip  sail  to  one  place 
iiu-relv  to  take  in  cargo  there,  and.  i/icr  tiil.jni;  ii.,  is  Ki^t 
Lef.jrc  arrival  at  tbe  delivering  pon.  tiie  ^cim^an  i>  n  >l  en- 
ItCed  to  wegM  for  navigating  the  ship  even  to  thr  pUx  o 
where  Ihe  caigo  was  taken  to.  If  a  «hip  is  recapturud,  and 
airivea  at  her  place  of  daiiioation,  tbe  tenmon  are  entitled 


ten 


to  wagei^  anlffoal  nariiapa  ton 
BslTage.    A  feffclUm  of  in  IMffM  . 
consequenee  of  doMftioB  ftom  Uw  ihip  in  all 
codes;  and  tbe  II  Ifc  1^2  Wm.  III.,  e.  7,  contains  proviuaoa 
to  the  fame  effect.    Where  the  leaving  of  the  ship  doe*  ooi 
aiiiouiil  to  a!>i,'.itc  des4.'rtion,  it  is  enncied  by  6  &  G  Wtn. 
IV.,  c.  19.  tiiiii  .jiiy  staniaii  <*\io  wiiliuut  leave  wilfully  al»- 
seiils  hini»el(  from  duty  ^lIali  (urleil  tvio  (iayb  \m\  Ilh  i  »«ry 
twenty  four  iiours  of  absence,  or,  at  tite  uptiuii  ul  the  uiastrr. 
Ihe  expenses  whieb  have  be«i  hicorred  by  bis  abseuc* ;  ami 
there  is  the  satne  provision  aa  to  oaiM  wbeie  be  neichicta  bo 
perform  his  duty  on  board.  If  aftor  armal  of  tbe  alwp  aa 
Ibo  port  of  deiivoiy  tbo  aaamn  qwto  Imr,  baferc  her  cmrco 
is  delivend,  without  leavo,  he  fbilMit  a  month's  wage*,  fifv- 
vidcd  the  absefii-c  or  neglect  is  eiileied  in  the  log,  ulxl  »wi>- 
sianiiated,  m  cose  of  dl^pule,  by  tlio  ni.ite  w  sorae  «ili«r 
credible  witness.    In  case  of  desertion,  he  (Drfeit^  ii-.i  .r 
all  his  w'a.a's.  but  also  such  of  his  etlev^ts  us  «>«  iuti  au  U^r^i. 
provided  ilu-  liictof  the  desertion  iseniend  ou  the  log.  ■H'I 
cerUded  by  the  sigBa(or8  of  a  erediblo  witnesa.    If  by 
reason  of  ibe  desertisn  it  baouniee  noeessary  to  empkrs  a 
Bubsutttta  ai  higher  wogM*  Um  domrtor  ia  UaMo  to  poy  tW 
difflwwnea  bet*  sen  Waownwagoaand  tfieaoof  theaiibstiflo. 
If  Iho  seaman,  after  Quitting  tbe  ship,  is  afterwards  rc<r«ive4 
and  employed,  that  will  amount  to  a  waiver  of  tbe  forfeiture. 
Wages  lusy  als^i  be  forfeited  U'l  Si  23  Ch.  II..  c.  I  I  i  i:j  csmj 
the  st:ainan  neglect  or  refuse  lo  defend  llie  <>liip  S'.'V'ti>t  fit* 
rates;  and  if  the  ^eumuii  has  lieeii  guilty  of  sueli  hi  t«  a* 
habitual  disobedience,  drankenness,  btn.,  wbidi  juMi&es  lu* 
discharge,  he  will  lose  bis  title  to  wages. 

The  seaman  may  recover  bis  wages  by  suit  either  in  tbe 
common  lew  courts  or  in  the  Adniialw  ooMM.  If  io  the 
fotwwr,hiaowty  mmody  la  ngahwt  hia  labloc  nenonallp ;  tf 
in  the  latter,  We  may  proesed  alee  against  tne  ship  tUmit 
t  The  Adniirnlty  Imvo  only  au'.li.irity  to  '  iiieddK'  ut- ' »  thin  j 
done  upon  tlie  Nca.'  ( 13  Ric.  11,,  -i,  c.  5  ,  IjUu  ll.,r.  .^.i 
L'pon  the  strict  fonslriieuou  of  the  wotd>  of  Ihi-  Uilu  ,  .»f 
tlic^c  Kiatutes.  neither  ilio  iua»t#i  stor  <h«  iteairteu  Mutuid  fa» 
oniiilcd  (u  lis  ail  liieiiiHelvt-s  of  llio  proccsa  of  tbe  AdruMwitjr 
\  ik>urt.  the  daims  of  both  being  founded*  as  (faev  uaually  ana, 
U|>on  a  contract  made  on  sboro,  or  in  a  pott  within  a  ootints . 
Tlie  remedy  of  the  master  againet  (ha  onwm  la  oonflnarf  to 
an  aetion  against  them  personally  in  Iho  ovdinory  law  oonm; 
but  tbe  case  of  the  seamen  is  considered  to  be  eKcep<v4.  and 
they  have  the  advantage  of  beinp  able  to  bring  asiiiC  tu 
xvliu  li  they  all  may  join,  in  the  Admirnliy  Ci-uri  ,  and  ibtrv 
cHii  cither  arrest  the  ship,  "r  proceed  |>erMiiiii!Iy  ai^ain*^!  the 
owners  ur  the  master.  In  a  proceeding  .ipaniiit  lhe(»«art>. 
ihe  masier  may  in-  a  witness  for  tiie  sk-liiiki'.  F^reiev 
seamen  may  also  prarccd  in  that  court  for  v>u-.  >  dtie  under 
the  general  maritime  law,  but  not  §mt  those  tbe  cIbiib  i« 
which  is  founded  on  the  law  of  soma  pailiotilar  ctHiorry. 
In  the  case  of  British  seamen,  if  the  oontnet  b*  mado  if 
deed  containing  tefWMond  eoodWona  diflemnt  ftom  theeo 
rmalting  in  contemplation  of  hw  from  an  ordinary  servwK. 
Ihe  Court  of  Admiraliy  ,  which  is  considered  aa  unfit  vo 
con-tiuc  sue  li  iii>tniiiu  ii(s,  ceases  to  have  jiirisdictioo.  But 
in  (idi-r  lodeprive  the  (.Hmt  of  .4dmirahy  of  its  jurisdictiotv 
liie  dcii  iidiiins  'Ui^lit  to  >iiovv  ih.it  the  »»iec:  il  cuiitraet  ti  in 
existence,  it  the  court  dues  nut  utl<>w  Ihe  plea,  and  ceas« 
to  etiterlain  the  case,thoCourt  of  tJueen's  Bench  will  trmt 
a  prohibition.  [PaoRmtnoN.]  Where  the  sbip  >t«elf  sa 
proceeded  against,  the  claims  of  the  seamen  fcr  ms^m  tahe 
preccdenee  of  aU  Othma.  Proceedings  in  this  cijurt  sre 
subject  to  the  satne  limitation  of  six  year^  which  apf^ltes  lu 
other  Rrtii  iis.  When  the  actum  is  brought  in  an  or«liiia.-> 
court  of  law.  it  is  conducted  nccvirdiiig  to  the  rules  of  thin« 
courts;  but  the  mu-^ter  or  owners  of  the  shipaie  la  tfl 
cases  of  proceedings  for  wages  bound  to  pruducie  the  eon- 
tract  on  which  the  claim  is  founded.  Where  the  umouat 
of  wazea  claimed  does  not  exceed  20/..  the  statute  » Ik  • 
Wm.  1V„C.  19,  gives  a  sammaty  jnriadietion  tomngiMtuaa 
residing  imt  Aie  port  whom  tbo  ship  ends  bor^eynco^ 
de1tver»  ber  caigo.  to  entoitatn  the  euim,  and  omiiwno  the 
payment  of  it  by  distress  and  sale  of  the  goods  of  the  par:j 
nrucoeJcd  against,  or  by  levy  upon  the  ship  and  funutara. 
If  an  action  is  Ltou^hi  ia  !>ucli  c:L<.i-#,the  plaintiff  i 
recover  exists  of  Mill.    (.XWi  iit  0;i  S/upping  ) 

Marine  Insurwtre. — Tlie  l.iw  ol'  marine  insurence 
stituies  an  imporlaut  part  of  the  goiiernl  Uw  nf  shipping. 

A  maritime  insurance  ia  a  contract  by  whiHi  uQa  tnrt|^ 
who  IS  called  tho  inanrer,  in  eonsidafUion  of  n  {mmmm 
agtoad  npon,  nndortahm  to maho  good  loaiwtibN;  «i»  A 
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lefai  hi*  al^er  fDoii  «n  (Kiir  MMUfsltaiB  oM  fiM  to 

anutbor.  Tti.>  tustrimisit  eanmuiii^  iiioh  »  aoMwet  i» 

called,  in  coidiiujti  uitli  iiistniinciits  (uv  Hic  or  lifu  insurance, 
a  policy.  li  i»  n*ii;«lly  n^t  uinl(?r  si'ul.  unless  the  iniurtTs 
ai'tinn  iiiCKi  porLitud  iL>niji.iiiy.  h'ormcily  tlie  Royal  Excliniij^c 
Asuurancf  Cmiijiiiiiy  mifi  ilie  Lomloii  A ^•^uriince  Ci<iiipni)y 
w«»e  IImj ottly  cofopMios  fur  insornm  f,h>\>-i.  llic  li'f;i>laiurc  i 
li.ivinK  gilNKt  Ibem  •  moOOtwl}  as  itf^'aiitit  all  i.'Xr'cpl  mr!t> 
Vidua)  ituttitti.  Tbu  nonvpoly  has  l>ocn  abuiishod  by  A 
Geo.  iVn  «.  114.  A  great  prapoction  of  the  busineM  con- 
neetcd  wiih  tlw  thippiug  in>ania«e  of  tbtt  eoantry  is  trans- 
acted  at  I^Ioyd's  Cuffoe-houM  at  London.  Insurers  are 
lonimunly  tailcNl  underwriters,  {torn  the  eircumstonce  of 
tlieir  writinK  f''  '1'*^  f'*"'  P"li''y  tlii  ir  nmiu's  and  i)u' 

pnrlion  they  are  sev^fi-ally  wiiliiig  to  take  of  the  amodtii  f  ir 
wliicti  the  merchant  desires  to  insure.  Tlic  (orm  of  pi.liry 
usuatlf  odoolod  is  of  antient  origin,  «tul  rather  quaint  and 
obateura  in  lt»  pbraseology,  but  most  of  its  terms  have  ne- 
quirod  a  ooriain  mMBiag  Cren  judioMi  iatorpfoiotiou,  ond 
U  n  ihomibro  found  oonToniont  to  fotoin  thorn. 

Tho  oidiiMry  form  ii  tbo  fbUeirinc 

•  In  the  name  of  Ood,  Amen. 

'  A.  B.,  as  well  in  his  ow  ri  nuiDe  tm  for  nn<\  in  the  name 
niid  name?  of  all  and  every  oiher  persmi  or  persons  to  whom 
f lie  same  doth,  may,  or  «hall  api-trtain,  in  piirt  or  in  all, 
dotb  make  uauranee,  ariii  eau^^o  lnin»elf  and  them,  and 
OTOiyof  tllOin«  to  be  insured,  lost  or  not  io*l,  at  and  from 
upon  any  kind  of  goods  ami  merchandises,  and 
also  upon  tbo  body,  taeklo,  kppV*l.  ordnance,  munition, 
artillery,  boat,  and  oibor  ftmiitttft,  01  «od  in  the  good  ahip 

r  ve«el.  called  the  ,  wbeiwif  It  nuler.  under 

(i  1.  for  this  present  viiynge.  C  D,  or  whosoever  else  shall 
):n  li»r  Tnrister  in  llw  sninc  .ship,  or  by  vrhataoever  other  name 
or  names  the  same  ship,  or  the  master  Itiereof.  is  or  shall 
he  nanic't  or  called;  beginning  the  advent nre  upon  the 
snid  gtOTds  &ndlBnebl»di»e3  from  the  loadmy  thereof  aboard 
the  smid  ahip  — — —  and  upon  the  said  ship  , 
atid  to  dMll  continue  and  endure  during  her  abode  there, 
upon  the  Nid  ibif^  Ik.  And  toiber  until  the  aaid  riiip, 
with  atl  her  ordnanM,  taoUe.  apparel,  k*^  and  good*  and 
inerchftndisea  whatsoever,  shall  be  arrived  at  ,  upon 

ihe  »nA  ship,  fcc.  until  she  hath  moored  at  nnrhor  twenty- 
four  hours  in  gocl  fafety;  ond  upon  the  u"*"'"*  "^rifl  mer- 
rliandises  until  the  same  he  there  difch.ir-rl  niul  enfrly 
l.'iiided.  And  it  slmll  ht-  l.iwfLi!  for  the  said  ship,  &c  in  this 
voyage  to  proceed  and  sail  to,  and  toueh  and  slay  al  any 
port*  or  places  whatsoever,  witli  nit  prejudice  to  this  in 
•uranMr  The  aaid  ship  and  goods  aud  merebandisest  for 
10  mueh  as  eonrnrnt  the  assurod*  and  mnrem  in  Ihia 
p  )licv,  arc  and  thalt  be  valued  at  ■"  '. 

•  Touch  ing  the  adventures  and  perlb  which  wo  the  as- 
vurcrs  arc  cot.ieute  l  1 1  luar,  and  do  take  upon  us  in  tins 
v<»yage,  they  are  of  the  scjs,  men-of-war,  Are.  enemies, 
I  irnles,  rovers,  ihievet.  j'  ihs  tri.t,  letters  of  mart  and  t Dunt-  r- 
luort,  surpnsaU,  taking  at  sea,  arrests,  restraints,  and  dwtam- 
monls  of  nil  kings,  princes,  and  people,  of  w  hat  iisilion,  con- 
dition, or  qnalUy  wheuocver,  fiarrairy  of  the  master  and 
marinera,  and  w  oH  other  perils,  losses,  and  misfortune* 
th  It  have  or  ahill  eoine  Co  the  hurt,  detriment,  or  damage  of 
till*  snul  goods  and  merehandieeii,  and  ahin  &e.,  or  any  part 
!l,.;ieff  An!,  in  case  of  any  Ws  or  niNortune,  it  ihall  be 
bxvful  to  the  assured*,  their  factors,  Hnrattts,  and  assigns, 
ti)  sue,  lab  nn,  and  travail  for,  in,  and  about  the  defence, 
safeguanl,  and  recovery  of  the  said  goods  and  in  en  haiulisi";, 
andabip.  &c.,  or  any  part  thereof,  without  prcjndice  to  this 
in^uranoo;  to  the  charges  whereof  wo  the  assurers  will  con- 
tribute each  ooe  according  to  the  rate  and  quantity  of  bit 
bum  herein  assured.  And  it  is  a^^reed  by  us  the  iiisiuers 
that  tbie  writini;  or  policy  of  insurance  shall  be  of  01  much 
;  orce  and  effect  as  the  sureat  writing  or  mUcTofanuTance 
jiereioforo  made  in  Loinhard-»lreet  OT  In  the  Royal  Ex- 
change, or  cl^'vwe  ro  iu  Louden.  .\vA  »o  we  the  assurers 
are  contented  luid  du  heteUj  proini5e  and  bind  our^cdves, 
ea.  h  one  for  h^  n  part,  our  heirs,  exoentors,  and  goo<ls. 
to  the  awurcds,  tlit  ir  e\e  utors,  adininistralors  and  assigns, 
for  the  true  performance  of  the  premises,  confessing  our- 
Milvea  mid  the  ooosideralion  due  unto  ua  for  this  assurance 

by  the  astured         —  nt  and  aflor  the  rate  of  

In  witness  wheieof,  we  llM  BiMHWDi  hate  lubicribed  our 
names  and  suras  aasured  in  London. 

•  N.B.  Cuni,  fish,  salt,  fruit,  flour,  and  seed  are  warranted 
iiee  ftoax  aeerage,  uniest  getieral,  or  the  ship  be  itiandcd. 


StigCT,  tohaea«,  hasp.  fliiL  hffim,  and  ehtei  aiti  «aMi4ii| 

free  inm  sv^Mfe*  onder  oi.  pisr  eent  And  all  ether  gondt;, 
alee  of  ahip  aadfl^i^ht.  are  warranted  tVom  :i\oi:ii<o 
under  ^l,  per  (»  nt.,  iuih^«i  peneral.  or  the  sli  p  be  strinide  i,' 

Till-  ecinditions  \>i'  llie  poLey  may  Ihj  acci  rilintc  tJ 

the  partiriilar  agrcemenl  between  llio  p;iitie-. 

The  Words  in  the  poliev,  '  ilie  said  Nliip  ami  i^O'id?  and 
merchandi-es  r/jd//  lo  r^ihir.l  at,'  niikr  tbi-i  ;i  '  \:ilaad 
pohry  ;■  ih<i(  is.  a  pnhey  >vhirli  en.ibie*  the  llltfreljuilt,  in 
raive  uf  |i)ss.  to  recover  the  slipulnled  aioount  without  prool 
of  t  he  value  of  the  tbinga  inaured.  A  polioj  without  word* 
expresaive  of  an  agreonient  hatween  tkepivtiea  ua  to  Taltte^ 
is  called  an  open  poliey,  and  loam  the  queitien  of  value 
open. 

'Ihesubjecls  of  marine  insurant  (■  are,  ^^enerally  i^peahinjj, 
whatever  is  put  in  risk,  as  thoohip.  ta»  kle.  piovisifin.s,  &c., 
ear'.:.),  freii;h(,  pr  tits,  and  moiie)  lent  nt  bottomry  or  rL-^pun- 
denitii.  As  for  the  purpo.se  of  stimulating  the  scaoian  to 
exert  himaelf  to  the  utmost  for  the  safety  of  the  ahip,  arole 
baa  been  eatabliafaed,  that  be  ia  entitled  lo  no  wagea  unleia 
the  adventun  he  completed  and  the  ahip  earn  fVeight,  to  an 
insurance  which  would  nullify  that  rule  i»  declared  i)legol> 
A  seaman  therefore  cannot  insure  his  wages. 

The  subject  matter  of  the  insurance,  w  hether  the  ship 
only,  or  gouds.  or  freight,  must  be  aceurately  described, aitd  so 
must  the  v  <ya-^^  and  the  timet  and  plneea  at  which  the 
risk  is  to  hegiti  and  end. 

The  words  'loU  or  not  In^t.'  in  the  :  nry  have  Ihc  elTect 
of  rendering  the  underwriter  liable,  though  the  ship  bo  lost 
before  the  maurance  ia  entered  into^  provided  the  Una  were 
not  then  known  to  the  ns^^ured. 

Pigriliqf  the  tea  signify  louea  occasioned  ^  winda  and 
waves,  rocks,  sands,  &c.  If  the  ship  is  run  <U>uii,  thta  ia 
considered  a  peril  of  the  sea.  Jetthon  si);nifle8  the  volun- 
tary throM  iiii:  of  ),'L  if!s  or  f  any  part  of  the  ship  overboaid 
for  any  justitiablc  reason,  as  either  lo  prevent  their  falling 
into  the  hands  of  an  enemy,  or  to  save  the  rest  of  the  cargo 
or  the  ship,  finrratry  dutiotea  anj  aort  of  fraud  in  the 
master  or  secuun  by  whieb  the  owneia  of  the  ship  or  cargo 
are  injured.  Thus  barratry  may  heoommtlted  by  running 
away  with  the  ship,  by  debating  or  delaying  the  vojage 
with  a  criminal  intent,  or  by  doing  any  act  lo  Ibrlbit  the 
insurance. 

The  lessor  damage  in  every  case  is  asrrlbe  l  In  l!ie  prMti- 
mnlc  cause.  Whore  the  ship  is  cbcchcd  la  her  rate  of 
sndin:,'  hy  sr;i  daii-,ii:;e,  and  in  consequence  i«  overtaken  by 
an  enemy  and  captured,  this  is  considered  a  hiss  by  capture. 

The  memorandum  at  the  foot  oi  the  poliey  ia  inserted  to 
protect  the  underwriter  flrom  minute  liah.lity  in  respect  of 
perithable  articles,  as  to  which  it  would  often  be  difficult  say 
whether  the  damage  was  occasioned  hy  iiitrinaie  or  ex- 
trinsic eatites,  the  indemnity  of  the  underwriter  extending 
to  the  latter  description  of  causes  only.  'Wamnte  l  /r  r 
from  avfroiff,  unliwa  general,'  protects  the  undervvriler  (loiu 
making  good  any  ditinuge,  short  of  a  total  loss,  to  the  excepted 
article  A  damage  to  any  speciflc  article  itself  is  called  a 
particular  average.  (Jpitcmt  average,  ti)  which  the  excep- 
tion in  the  memorandum  of  lite  policy  docs  notc:i^lend.  takes 
place  whore  part  of  the  ship^  9*  >he  mast,  or  where  part  of 
tho  rargOjr  has  been  thrown  overboard  for  the  common  be- 
nefit, in  which  case  the  owner  of  the  property  sacrilloed  is 
entitled  to  contribution  from  all  others  who  have  jpropcrty 
embarked  in  the  adventure.  This  contribution  is  calico 
general  aver;'.,fe. 

Tho  ])ohc}  vmII  be^iliateu  by  uiisrepre~enta!ion  or  ron- 
cealuiL'Ml  <ni  the  [):iit  of  the  assured  nf  nii\  (  u  i  material  to 
a  correct  estimate  of  the  risk  :  ond  thu  uiidcrivnier  will  Imj 
diicharged  from  lial>ihiy  if  the  ship  do  not  proceed  on  the 
same  voyage  with  that  described,  or  if  llivru  be  any  unne- 
cessary <itopping  or  deviation. 

(Park,  On  Marine  IniuniKe ;  M'CuHoch's  Commercial 
Dietiortiiru,  art.  *  Marine  Tnsnrance.*) 

SHIPWRECK  [  A  s ;  1 1 Y  juA ;  Paowmnc ;  Ltnt-DoAi,] 

SH1R.\S.  ^.I'ti.iA.J 

SHIKAKOH  (Lion  of  the  MnuntainX  son  of  Shadi.  aitd 
brother  of  Ayoob,  the  father  of  the  flunoua  8alah-«d-deen,  a 
Kurd  of  the  tribe  of  Ravendoos,  ronmeneed  his  career  in 

the  .^erviee  of  the  Seljukian  monsrchs  of  Persia,  and  is  first 
tnciiiioned  as  holdiiii;  a  command  in  the  carnson  of  Hag- 
dad.  Both  the  broilieis  Iiowc  er  soon  he  .iiiie  aiiiiuriiit!!  of 
Zenglii,  the  famous  atabek  uf  bvria.  and  cutitiaue<i  ntiucbed 
to  his  illustrious  sou  Noor-ed-decn,  under  whom  they  n  se 

^  to  high  distinction,  lo  A4)w       IA.H.  dd4)  the  turbulent 
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tpWt  tit  Shfrtkoli  lad  nwrly  led  bim  into  onm  nvdt 
tturing  a  dangerous  illnOM  of  the  niltan;  bat  M  «M  n- 

fitiiiiiicd  by  the  pnideol  admonitioni  of  Ayoob,  md  the 
nu-mioti  liy  Ab  .'  I'l 'la  nf  liis  repairing  to  Morr  i  in  the 
fuilowinR  year  woul<i  appear  to  implr  that  lic  inciurod  Icm- 
prirary  disgrace  on  iho  recovery  of  Noor-ed-deon.  In  1163 
he  wa«  however  entrusted. with  the  command  of  the  force 
destined  to  reinstate  the  vizier  Shaver  [Shawrr]  in  Egypt: 
bul  oo  that  occasion,  as  well  as  in  the  ■scroti >!  expedition  of 
1166»  1m  was  compelietl  to  evacuate  the  ( o\inirv  liy  the  per- 
id*  of  hit  bUj,  «bo  called  io  Um  Fnnka  of  Palestine  to  his 
aid.  Bat  hit  miKlsrjr  tepalatioD  vat  catabtithed  by  the 
genoraMiip  nivl  bravery  ditpl»]«d  in  thcso  untaoCMtAil 
campaigns;  mul  bis  third  invasion  (IIC8)  cstablithed  tho 
power  of  Noor-ed-tlLC-ii  iiiK::\pt.  Aui;iiu \.  king  of  .leru- 
»a)em,  wa->  ciunpelled  lo  rai-e  ilic  sirL;f  ot  rmrt):  aniJ  Shi- 
rakoh.  aflor  putting  lo  death  ilie  poi  firli.nis  Shuwer,  lumself 
assumed  biiprtims  power  under  IImj  lUltt  of  V'tatier  lo  tlie 
Fatimito  cahph  Adiied.  who  conferred  on  nim  the  title  of 
Asaad-ed-doen  (LiiMi  of  tbe  Faith).  He  died  a  few  munilis 
aAermrds  and  wai  •ueceaded  id  liiadignitiea  by  hit  nepbew. 
the  litiBous  Salah-ed-deen. 

SbTrakoh  appcara  to  have  been  one  of  the  meet  oontnm- 
mate  captains  of  his  age  and  country;  and  to  him  wtis  un- 
fjuestioiiably  lUie  the  foundation  of  Ine  Ayuubile  power,  tho 
fruit*  of  whirli  were  leaped  by  his  collalii  ,il  l  ehilive?.  Ilis 
own  descendants  ci/iiiin iied  f  ir  f>>i!r  i;cn(,i';»ltuii»  to  occupy 
tho  potty  principality  of  Ilcms  m  l-  uiesa.  under  tiio  suze- 
rainty of  tl;o  suliiiiis  of  Egypt  aud  .Sjria.  till  they  were  de- 
prived of  It,  in  rJ03.  by  the  Maiuluke  Bibai-s. 

SHIRE,  from  the  Saxon  tcfiyran,  to  divide  (whence  also 
to  sAearU  •»  the  name  of  diiilrict«  into  winch  the  whole  of 
Gieat  BritaiD  it  divided.  Tbe  word  tbira  it  io  moat  cases 
equivalent  to  eotmly.  a  name  often  tubttUoted  fan  it  in 
Crrai  Briiain.  and  always  in  Ireland.  The  origin  of  tbia 
distubuuon  of  tho  country  cannot  probably  now  be  ascer- 
tained. It  lui^  Ihcii  cusIi  mary  to  attribute  it  to  Alfred, 
upon  the  auilmriiy  of  a  passage  in  ln[;ulphus.  the  monk  of 
Croyland,  who  wrote  about  a  eantury  and  a  half  after  the 
l^icn  of  that  king.  As&ir  however,  tbe  biographer  of 
Alfred,  does  not  mention  most  important  fiict;  and, 
in  trnth,  shires  were  certainty  known  before  Alfred's  time. 
Sir  Francis  Palgravo  ahows  them  to  be  identical,  in  many 
caaattVitli  SaKonitotaa;  thut  Kent,  Suaaez.  Ettez,  Nor- 
folk, SnUblk,  Middletex,  and  Sunvy  were  antient  king- 
doms: Lincoltisbiic,  under  tho  name  of  Lindessc,  was  an 
iiide|ie:ideiit  .vtale,  and  Worcestershire  {Huiccat)  was  the 
j\insil;eiujii  of  the  bisbop  of  Worcester.  Aiiotlur  ela^'^  of 
^hut»  Were  f  jrn)e<i  out  of  larper  divisions,  i-itbei-  for  tbe 
tiake  of  more  ea>y  iiiana^'emelit  when  the  populalion  of  the 
parlieuUr  disiricl  had  increased,  or  fur  tiiu  »ako  of  tjivint; 
territOIJ  to  an  earl.  Yorkshire  was  part  of  the  kingdom  uf 
Deira,  and  Derbyshire  of  Mercia.  Lancashire  was  made  a 
cotinty  tubeeqoeolly  to  tbe  Conquest.  On  the  other  hand, 
aome  ahirca  havo  merged  in  otbeia :  Winchelcombeabire  it  a 
part  of  Gloucettenbire;  and  In  (he  tenent  act  hr  aboliab- 
ing  the  palatine  jurisdiction  of  the  bishop  of  Durham  (6 
and  7  William  IV.,  c.  19,  a.  I)  no  less  than  five  shires  are 
mentioned,  viz.  Craiksbire.  Bedhnnioiisbire,  Norhatnsliire, 
Allcrtuiiilai'c.  and  IsUiiid-,hiie,  whu  U  lia\e  long  ceased  lo 
posiCftS.  if  indeed  they  e\  er  enjojed,  separate  jui  isilietiojis. 

The  uses  of  the  division  into  sin  res  may  be  learnt  by  an 
cnuneration  of  tbe  principid  (tncers  in  each:  I,  the  lord 
lienteRanU  lovbom  la  entrusted  its  military  array  (Lord 
LfBDTiNAirTl  i  2>  tbe  enttoa  rotnlorum,  or  keeper  of  tbe 
lollt  or  arebim  of  the  county,  such  as  the  oountf  ooutt 
rolls — thit  offleer  is  appointed  by  letters- patent  under  tbo 
great  seal,  and  is  now  always  identical  with  tho  lord-lieu- 
tenant, except  in  eonnties  of  cities,  where  the  high  steward 
is  ustiullv  eustos  loliiloriiin  :  3.  tiie  siieritT,  or,  as  he  is  ofteti 
called,  l lie  high  bhertif  ^SHkHii-rJ ;  4,  the  r«<c«iver-geiit'ral 
of  taxes,  who  is  appointed  by  the  crown,  and  accounts  lo  it 
for  the  takes  levied  wttbin  bit  dittnct— ho  also  receives  the 
county  ratea.  and  diabucaea  then  at  the  magistrates  in  quar- 
ter aetttoni,  or  at  any  other  eompeient  autboriiy.  direct ; 
A,theeoroner  [Conoitanl;  6,  tbe  joatieet  of  the  peace, 
«heae  oommbaioB  extends  only  to  their  oira  eoimty.  and 
Vho.  assembled  in  aetsions,  have  jurisdiction  over  many 
offetiri -i,  and  control  over  the  couniy  funds  [Sks'S1ons\  7, 
the  itniler-sheritT,  who  is  appoiiile<l  hy  and  perforins  nearly 
all  ll.e  diiiii'*  of  sheriti :  and  N,  ilie  clerk  ot  the  peace,  an 
ottieer  (atroosi  always  an  atlurney)  uppouitcd  by  the  justicet 
in  quMrterMiioiQa»  wboM  duly  ii  it  lo  Ole  and  yraduee  I 


recognizancet,  returning  them,  when  forfeited,  to  Ibe  A»* 
riff  to  be  levied  [RacooifUAiiCK)t  ^  likewite  pmpom  «r 
ilet  indietmentt  (o  be  tried  at  the  letaioot  or  attneik  a>ad 

in  genetal  nets  a*  tlie  olUci  r  of  the  justices  iu  iiuarTer- 
seMions.  To  tint  list  of  olhrers  may  be  added  the  klU|tht» 
of  the  tbir^  oir  lepwaantatiTaa  of  tbo  cosnly  in  pnidio* 

ment. 

County-rates  are  assc**nietU.s  made  on  the  freelioldois  lT 
the  shire  by  the  juKtices  in  quarter-aessiouii  assembled,  tdoorti- 
ing  to  estimates  laid  before  them.  The  principal  objects  of 
those  rales  are :  tbe  building  and  repair  of  bridges.  |;aaia» 
shire-halls  and  courtt  of  juttiee,  ana  of  late  years  luitatic 
a^loma;  the  n|Miirofoertaln  roads ;  the  iwy  ment  of  tbo  aol»- 
riet  oftbeoortmer,  clerk  of  (he  peace,  liigh  and  special  eonalft* 
blcs,  gaolers,  Sic. ;  tbe  expense  altetidin^  the  apprehcn'.ion. 
convuvaacc,  and  )  rosecnlion  of  j'crsons  accused  of  criui*  ; 
und  under  this  head  is  included  the  retiiuncration  tu  wit- 
nesses fur  their  los»  of  tinie  ami  expeiisres;  tbe  mai&Jtr- 
nance  uf  )>risuners,  and  their  truiisporiuii  'ii.  ThOfataaat* 
levied  bjr  culieetora.  and  enforced  by  the  sheriS^ 

Tbe  judicial  tribuoalt  in  eaob  county  are  the  a»ki7c 
court  [Attitaa] ;  tbe  ooonty-oourt.  preitded  ever  by  itM 
sheriK',  and,  until  magna  ebarta,  a  court  of  record  ;  ibe  bm- 
dred  oourtt,  and  eoortt-leet.  [Counn.] 

Tbe  principal  tubdivision  in  a  county  is  the  hundred,  a 
district  vvliieb  in  its  origin  bore  relation  rather  to  ttu.  .  - 
lation  than  lo  any  uniform  geographiial  liinit>,  Kli.  11^- 
lam  cuiibidLik  It  lo  have  been  adistrict  inhaiuiid  by  100  fi»e 
families,  and  that  a  different  system  prevailed  in  the  tu>i  ih- 
ern  fium  that  of  the  soulhern  counties;  in  proof  of  which  Ue 
contrasts  Sussex,  which  contains  hundreds,  and  LXitsvt- 
shire,  which  contains  43,  with  Yurkiihire,  which  cootauw 
only  26,  and  Lancashire,  only  6.  In  tbe  oountiea  north  of 
tbe  Trent,  and  etpecially  in  Scotlaod,  tbia  aabdiviai^jo  m 
olten  caUad  a  wapentake.  TiMt  tho  division  into  hurtdm*!* 
wa«  known  among  the  Germans,  even  in  the  time  of  the 
R<iin,Tn  invasion,  is  argued  from  two  pa^^age*  in  T.icilu» 
(,'  Da  Moi.  lleiai.,')  'cx  omni  jnventuie  deUt  t.js  ante  a<'ieTS 
locant — Deflnitur  et  lunueius;  <v;j'e/ji  ex  iin^ulia  {>a^ia 
sunt.'  And  again,  'Ccuieni  »iuguit»  (principibus)  udi»uni  <.x 
picbc  comites,  consilium  simul  ct  auctoritaa^'  'Nihil  nisi 
arniali  agunt ;'  and  Lonce  Spelmaa  infers  the  identity  i  f  t?* 
,7(^rtcA,  or  inilitury  array  '^taking  of  ltcai>ons)  ;i;.d  ■  l  « 

liundred  court.  Sir  Fiancit  Palgrave  aaya  that  tbe  bntsb 
was  only  tbe  eneloaed  and  fortiSed  rcaor^  the  aAckade  *J 

tbe  inhabitants  of  the  hundred.  Tlic  sultdivision  of  the 
hundred  was  tho  tiilting,  composed,  as  it  is  alleged,  u/  t«a 
free  fnini'.ie-,  and  baring  iiir  an  offioor  tbe  tidun^nuui,  a 

liead  constable. 

Whethe:  m  the  barbarous  timei>  to  which  it  is  attriLulcJ, 
so  elaborate  a  system  as  we  have  sketche<l  could  Iavc  |>rv- 
vailed,  is  at  least  most  doubtful ;  but  the  tiieory  is  iJwi 
somewhere  about  tho  time  of  Ed^ar  (a.d.  tbe  cooatiT 

was  divideil  into  tiihings,  of  which  twelve  made  a  hundred 
—for  tbe  Saxon  hundred  meant  120,  and  hence  perbapetbe 
frequent  lite  of  the  number  It  in  our  legal  proeeaa«k 
These  hundreds  were  presided  over  by  thuir  deranus.  tr 
headborough,  or  hundred-man,  and  were  represented  in  tbe 
shiieiiiole;  and  ibis  a^'grejjate  lijin,  the  >hire,  prc^idiij 
over  h\  lis  earl  and  Li>liop  or  she;  if}",  i- ludi.c'ed  tL>  own 
inlernul  alTairs. 

There  are  three  countic;i  pnbitne,  the  eatl  of  wUscbbmi 
within  his  shire  all  the  fiscal  and  judunul  pawert  of  tlmt 
crown: — Chester,  created  by  Wilium  tbe  Conqueror;  t|«e 
dueby  of  Lancatter,  created  by  Bdaird  III.— ihoae  twm 
have  been  long  aunexed  to  tbe  crovn ;  and  Durbant.  bei»- 
toibre  goTorned  by  tbe  bishop,  but  annexed  to  the  crtmm 
by  statute  in  \kM.  In  the  hitler  s  ear,  a  jiaii  of  tl»e  t.f 
Ely,  which  had  been  a  royal  fraueliise.  was  annexed  Ui  ihm 
crown,  as  Hoxhamshire  m  Northumberland  had  bc«i  m 
the  reign  of  Elirabeth. 

For  an  enumeration  of  tbe  F.nL;li»h  and  Scottish  coun- 
ties, see  Okkat  BaiTAlN ;  and  lor  tbe  In»h,  see  Irkl^n^i, 

SHIRLEY.  There  were  three  brothers  callel  S/i,rltf^ 
or  Sh'-rlci/  as  the  name  was  formerly  spelled,  all  of  vImb 
were  distinguished  as  travellers.  They  were  s<ins  of  l^ovnt 
Sbirley^an  independent  gentlaotan.  trbo  reaided  tn  Sbml 

TkiOMAa  BninLKT.  (he  eldest  son,  waa  bom  in 
After  coinpletiiif;  his  studies  at  Oxford,  ho  seems  lo  ha\a 
lived  with  his  father  till  the  repiilaliun  acquired  hi  him  hru> 
tliers  induced  Inni  to  travel  also.    He  appears  to  i.a\o  l><vii 
knij{htc<l,  if  Watt,  in  the  'Bibliotheta  Brilannioi' 
in  wltng bim  Sir  Tboiaaa.  Be  pnbliihed  hb  'Tksfirift* 
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rurkey.  4io.  black  letter.  We  arc  not  acqiiaintcd  wlih  the 
limu  aH<l  place  of  hii  death. 

AttTHnNT  Shirley  wm  born  in  M6i.  AtUa  bavine 
•akeo  hi»  bachelor'n  d«grc«  at  Oxford,  vhcre  be  ttailiea 
with  hi*  bmber  Thoma$,  Im  lerred  in  the  EnglUh  army  in 
Ilalland ;  and  in  1S96  niledto  the  Wett  Ind,e».  in  a  sqiud- 
r  II  fitted  out  for  the  purpose  of  attacking  llu'  S)i.iii!«Ii  sot- 
t'eni '  iits  tliere.    On  his  return  the  folluwin^  \<  ar  la- was 
knighted  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  hy  whcui  lie  mji  ^^:lt  in 
KerTarn  to  sii'l  th<?  inbabitanti  in  ii  dispute  wiiirh  limy  had 
.  liio  ]>  >|>e  ;  but  this  risAputc  having  been  sctlltd  before 
hunrnval  there,  he  resolved  to  travel  into  Persia,  an-!  l<»ft 
Venice  for  that  purpose,  March  24,  liOS,  accomi  aiui  i  by 
hi<  youngest  brother  Robert.    Sir  Anthony,  a/tcr  hU 
arnval  at  Casbin,  soon  acquired  the  favour  of  Sbab  Ahbat, 
by  wbom,  in  April,         he  tras  lent  la  pleiupotealiary. 
aeoompanieil  by  Hoi«eyn*AIMIey,  to  the  varidtie  eourta  of 
Eurojv",  for  the  pui  p  '-o  of  j^citinK  them  to  combine  with 
Ihn  Shah  in  :i  war  a^.iin^t  ihe  Turks.    He  went  first  to 
A'lrakhan,  ilunrf  to  M  t~cow,  thi-ncc  tluoin^h  Cormai'.y  (  ■ 
Vctiitf,  mi  l  thi'nci-  to  Sj>ain.    The 'king  of  S(>aiii  raijad 
hint  tti  tJir  fli|:tiiiy  (if  ni'.iiKiJil  i>f  (be  Levant  Seas.   lie  died 
in  Spain  in  ii  !  »  or  Idtl,    An  ncrouni  of  hi»  voyage  to  the 
West  Indies  is  g  von  m  H  ikhiyiV  C  ollection,  vol.  iii.,  edition 
<^f  1600,  '  A  true  Relation  of  the  Voyaj^  undertaken  by 
Sir  Anthony  Shirley,  knight,  in  159'',  intended  for  the 
uhmi  of  Ban  TfaooMS  but  pcrromed  to  San  Jago,  Duninka. 
Margarita,  alon;  the  euaat  of  Tom  Tirtua  to  the  1»1e  of 
Jamaica,  the  Bay  of  Honduras,  ihirly  le.iRUf*  up  Rio 
I>)lce,  and  homewardsi  by  Newfoundlauu;  wiih  the  memo- 
rable exploits  nchievcrl  i;i  :ili  I Vvi\ t / [■.'    Histravil.  iii 
Persia  were  puhlishi d  m  a  *cj(;siale  f  >iin,  '  Relati-m  of  fc»ir 
Anthony  Shirl  vS  Trivels  in  Persia,  with  hi^  tna;.;niricent 
E'lterrainment  in  Persia,'  Land.,  163-i,  410..  black  letter. 
Hi&  travels  by  Astrakhan  through  Rttuia  aie  |^vcn  In  Pur- 
chas's  'Pilgrimages.' 

Robert  Siiirley  was  born  al)iul  1570.  When  Sir 
Anthony  Shirley  loft  Persia  on  hi>  nisuoa,  Robert  re- 
inained  in  the  rarrice  of  Shah  Ahbas,  and  had  a  litnatton 
in  the  army.  In  ITiOJ  the  Shah  granted  him  permission  to 
return  to  England,  but  ehari'ed  him  at  tho  same  time  to 
visit  the  dilVi-i  cut  (."linsii.m  ; nncrH  dC  Kuinjir,  a--urc 
thc'n  of  t!ic  Sh:ili"s  p.tiv!  will  tov»ar<l»  lliem,  and  i-sju"  i;il:y 
f(i  .id"-:-  III  t'lc  K:i^'h~li  ;i  free  rommerro  with  Im  kiii;;'li m. 
f?liirli.'y  dirl  not  reach  England  till  161'i.  Having  had  on 
niHlicnro  with  James  I.  and  remained  a  >liort  titne  in 
England,  he  returned  to  Persia;  but  in  ICIA  Shah  Ab- 
ba* Mcnt  him.  as  he  had  previooalf  lent  Sir  Anthony,  as 
ftinhasaador  to  the  difforant  Eumpoan  powen,  for  the  pur- 
pooo  of  indueing  tbem  to  maho  war  on  Turhoy.  Hav  ing, 
af^er  considerable  delay,  reaehod  Madrid,  the  king  of  Spain, 
at  his  suggestion,  sent  out  four  ^'alleons  to  cloie  the  en- 
tr  uirc  of  ilio  Ro  l  Sfu  ag::inst  the  Turk s,  nn  rixiiliti.iii  thiu 
llu-  H  ilin-iii  and  ^'ime Other  place*  slionM  l>i-  '/ivr.  n  tn  | 

!Spai:i.    IIl'  then  parsed  iii'o  Holland:  but  lus  1  mi;  stay  in 
Spam  had  ni.tde  turn  im  l^!lj^•ct  of  suspicion  to        Uui'  ii 
stales,  and  he  wa<«  i-iv|i:esifd  to  leave  the  eountiy.  He 
arrived  in  England  in  1G23.    His  letter  of  credit  being 
written  in  Pertian,  no  one  could  be  found  able  to  read  it 
At  leDflb.  in  l6SiS,  >Iogdi-Ali-Beg  arrived  in  Encland  as 
ambaMMor  from  Plenia«  and  at  his  andienee  with  JaiDoa  I. 
afBrmed  that  Shirley  was  an  impostor;  and  the  tetter  having 
h^n  shown  to  him,  he  attempted  to  tear  it,  and  strtiek 
Sliirlcy.  ;»n<l  in  e\ri:sc  for  tiis  tinliTent  \  mlericp  s.^ld  ilini  In' 
f  .mill  nut  rclriiiM  lit-*  anj;!"-  at  «coin>;  llii?  s!s;nature  of  his 
^  iv>'i<'ij,'ii  I'oontcrfi  itcd.    To  s«.-ttli'        dilTii  ulty,  James  I. 
siTit  out  Sir  UtTii more  Cotton  a.s  his  a:i;!iii-'sador  to  Shah 
Abbas,  aecompanicd  hy  Nogdi-Ali-H«^  m,  1  Shirley.  Tlic 
Persian  died  on  the  passage.     Catton  having  arrived  at 
Cnehin>  and  obtained  an  auilicacc  with  the  Shah's  first 
vnintster  MahoQiet-Ali<-Beg.  tho  latter  refused  to  admit 
Cottofitoan  andience  with  the  Shah,  and  req  netted  th.nt 
Shtriry's  letter  of  credit  might  b<>  left  with  hiin,  and  pro- 
ini^^d  to  return  it  on  the  foUowinR  day,  with  ilic  Shah's 
Mn«twor.    After waitinjtthrw-Uiiy^,  M  il'.nnic-i-.Mi- Ho »  'ciku- 
r»ii<i  trild  the  amba^5Bdf>r  that  ihu  kuig  hail  luokol  u|mhi  it, 
Iia<l  denied  it  to  be  Ins  (tho  Shah's),  and  in  a  great  rai?e  Imi 
Imnit  iu'   These  are  the  wortls  of  Herbert  the  traveller, 
who  aecompanicd  Sir  Dodmorc  Cotton  as  his  secretary ;  and 
he  further  remarks,  '  Wc  all  were  verily  persuaded  hu  never 
kboipnd  it  to  the  king,  nor  had  any  way  inquired  of  him 
cttfieeming  it:  the  truth  ia,  ho  had  been  bribed,  but  by 
wtaoOT  It  w  mnooetwy  to  apeak;  it  may  he  we  did  hot  coO' 


Jccturo  it.'  Shirley  was  nov  old.  and  thoee  inditrnilies 
seem  to  hare  hastened  his  death,  vbieh  took  place  at  Cas- 
btn.July  13, 1626,  about  a  foriniarht  after  bis  arrival  at  that 

fitaee.  He  appears  to  have  been  knighted,  for  Herbert  eolla 
lim  Sir  Robert  Sherlvy. 

{ rSiograyhie  Vnivcnrllc  ;  Herbert**  Some  YeareiTriirelt 
into  ilifcrs  i>artt  of  A^it  an^l  .!/ii'jU'\  I.oml  ,  f'll.,  16  >s.) 

SlURI.EY.  JAME.S,  ua»  binn  in  Loiuiuu,  ahunt  liio 
yr  ir  1.  ^  i.  He  was  educated  fust  at  the  Merchant  I'ailor*' 
^v:hu<>l,  l^ondon;  next  at  St.  John's  college.  Oxford,  which 
however  he  left  without  taking  a  de<rrce;  and  lastly  he  re- 
moved to  the  univer&ity  of  Cambrid;;e.  Having  taken  holy 
orders,  be  obtained  a  euraey  near  St.  Albao's.  but  resii^ned 
it  in  ronaoiinenee  of  haviag  adopted  the  Roman  Catholie 
faith.  He  then  opened  a  achool  at  St  Alban*s»  hot  not 
being  ageeessfhl,  eama  to  London,  and  eemaeneed  his  career 
as  an  author.  The  first  work  arhieh  he  published  vas 
'  Tlic  Echo,  01'  the  Uiif^ii ^ii'i.i  I"  Lovers.*  a  poem.  Lmidon, 
1618,  Svo.  Hu  lii-'t  iliaui  i  ic  work  was  'llic  Ttailor.' 
a  tragedy,  Loiidan,  iOJj.  Hf  continued  to  write  for  the 
stage  till  about  1640,  when,  iiaviiig  been  especially  pa- 
tronised by  the  queen  Henrietta  Maria,  on  the  breaking  out 
of  the  civil  troubles  he  joined  tho  royalists,  and  served 
under  tlic  earl  of  Newcastle. 

In  1642  the  Long  Parliament  enacted  tliat  the  exbibitioo 
of  '  public  stage  plays  shall  ceaso  and  bo  forborne^'  for  cer- 
tain religious  and  moral  reasons  vbicb  ■no  stated  in  tiie 
pYeamUo;  other  stib«e<|uent  acts  and  decreet,  during  the 
republic  an-l  tli._-  Priieelnrale,  continued  to  enforce  the 
fin>t  enacln>k2ot ,  and  Shirley  was  again  obliged  to  try  the 
profes<iion  of  a  schoolmaster :  he  was  more  sucrcsiifiil  in 
Ixindon  than  he  had  been  at  St.  .\lban'<(.  In  ]r<4ft  ho  began 
attain  to  publish  plays  and  poem:*.  After  the  Rcsioraiiun, 
the  prohibition  of  stage  performances  was  reraoved.  and 
Shirley  coniuuied  ae  long  at  ho  wrote  to  be  a  fuvouri  o  dra- 
matist, as  indeed  ho  was  the  last  of  the  f^eat  writers  who 
belong  to  (he  Shakspcrc  school*  He  does  not  appear  to 
have  published  anything  after  1649.  He  is  tho  auibor  of 
about  40  plays,  in  tome  of  vhidi  he  was  aiaistod  by  Cteorge 
Chapman  and  others.  Tlie  best  edition  of  his  *  Dramatic 
Works'  is  that  by  Gifr>ird,  London,  6  vols.  8vo.  Besides 
plays  and  poems,  be  wrote  '  Via  ad  latinam  Lingaaan '  and 
■  Rudiments  of  Grammar.* 

Shiilov  Masbutiil  out  of  Ills  house  in  Fleet  street  hy  (he 
Ifreat  tiic  of  London,  and  being  obliged  to  retire  to  ibm 
suburbs,  died  there  October  29,  1 666.  His  wife  died  OH  the 
same  day,  and  both  were  buried  ia  the  same  grave. 

Shirley  belongs  to  the  poetic  clasa  of  the  old  Bngliah 
school  of  draaatwts.  Ue  baa  not  much  inventive  power; 
his  plays  are  eonioquently  somewhat  aeegre  of  ineident; 
but  ibis  defect  is  in  some  defree  oompenaated  by  frequent 
chanco  or  «ccne.  and  there  is  generally  much  animation  in 
ilip  dialogue.  Ills  chaiaiiers  are  broad  and  general,  not 
Ii-onminateil  by  ni(->-'  shndns.  but  well  deQned.  distinct,  and 
roiisi>tL>nt.  Hu  displays  tlic  passions  well;  with  leas  inten- 
sity indeed  than  Kotd.  but  in  a  similar  manner,  poetically 
rather  than  imturally,  without  any  of  those  sudden  hurala 
and  familiar  touch^i  by  which  Shak^perc  displayed  them. 
Hislangoage  is  pure  idiomatic  English.  His  versifleatioa 
resembles  Massinger'a.  It  baa  the  same  *  linked  swootneaa 
long  drawn  out,*  with  mere  melody,  ead  nove  enriched  with 
poetic  ornament.  His  plays  are  BO  lOQger  acted  ;  indeed 
they  belong  to  a  class  not  well  eonatrucled  ibr  keeping  pos- 
session of  tbe  stage,  but  they  are  well  worth  reading. 
SHIRVAN.  [GEOBOtik.] 

SHIRWOOD  nr  SHIREWOOD  FOREST,  -r,  as  iti» 
more  commonly  wriHen.  SHERWOOD  FOKK.ST.  This 
woodUind  district,  which  once  exlctuii-d  over  a  couMderubio 
pnrt  of  tlie  county  of  Nottingham,  wax  aniiontiy  divided  into 
two  parts,  called  respectively  '  High  Forest*  and  'Tliorney 
Wood;'  the  latter  «f  which,  although  ilie  emaller  of  the 
two,  included  nineteen  towna  or  villages  (Notthigham  among 
them)  within  iU  limits.  Sherwood  Forest  is  net  mentioned 
by  that  name  tilt  the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  who  used  to  hont 
iti  i;,  .uid  in  "lio-o  tinio.  i  r  s')i>n  after,  it  is  reparded  in 
I'liy  uhr  tr.idiiM:!  to  hdvc  bcL'u  the  retreat  of  Robin  Huod. 
Hi  l  l),  Rtmiv  ]  I.cUind  i>peak«  of  it  us  'the  woddy  forest 
of  .Shernood,  wher  )s  ^;roatP  gamP  of  deere.'  In  Camden's 
time  it  was  'much  thmnoi  ,'  hut  still  bred  'an  infiiiite  num- 
ber of  deer  or  alags  with  lofty  antlers.'  The  fiM-esl  now 
extends  from  Nottingham  to  near  Worksop,  26  miles,  and 
variea  in  breadth  ftom  7  to  9  mile; :  it  was  the  only  forest 
remaining  under  Uwjwiadielioaof  the  chiefjustice  m£yre 
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of  the  Forests  north  of  the  Trent,  an  office  abolished  by  sfa- 
tate  57  Geo.  III.,  c.  61.  Rnil  is  the  only  forc:(t  belonging  to  the 
OTOwn  in  that  part  of  England.  It  is  undur  a  lurd-Wftiden, 
wli*  boMa  hi*  offioa,  dwing  pleasure,  by  tetters-pataDt  firoin 
tlie  eromi;  and  subordinate  ofBcvia.  tha  boir*lM«Rr  and 
nngvr  appmntei  by  him,  and  fettr  verderen  eleeted  by  the 
frwholder*.  It  is  now  in  a  croat  measure  cKarcd,  and  u 
coiisidcrablo  portion  enclo«e'i.  Few  ot"  thi?  anlient  wo"ds 
have  been  left,  but  rr:ii.*:4cralile  plint.itinns  llavu  liccn  inado 
of  laic  years.  The  i\'Vlmuil'  doriveil  frum  the  ftucst  by  th<> 
crown  in  the  years  l  sii.i-Is.ti,  both  inclusirp,  ^.i**  SO/.'i'f,/'. 
3t.  :ut.;  tho  expenditure  was  .1393/.  IS*.  Tiierc  are  «orao 
r.oblcmen's  or  gentlemen's  parks  within  the  limits  of  ihc 
forasi,  as  Welbeck.  Clamber,  Cltpstone,  fte.  The  extent  of 
lb*  Ibnal^  neeordiac  to  a  snrvty  «■  IW»,  WM  aa  Mlowt:— 

Antiaiil  aRclosUres  eqaal  to 


„  trastes 

Fteka.— Cliptitunc 

llHsk«f)od 
Nott4ngbani 


I5S3 

367-2 

;;26 
1^9 


44,IS9 
MM 
36,Q8» 


9.7I* 


Vi>  1 1  thi  <l  >o  of  the  last  oebturjr.  tlia  IbOowfof  melo- 

cures  hud  bL'cn  made:  — 


In  17M  in  Arnold  Forest  . 
1792  „  Banfar  l 
179-1  „  Siiit'.n  in  .\sli(ieUl 
17't5  ,.  Kukhv  in  .A^hfifld 
1796  „  Lenton  and  Kadfurd 
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Since  then  there  has  been  an  addition  to  the  enclosnrrs  oT 
MSr  aens  in  the  township  of  Bdwinttove,  trt  sa  Geo. 
III..  «L  1M. 

BHOBIf  AKER.  properly  th«  maker  of  tlie  sho«,  tttooj^h 
Ihfs  name  is  often  ai>pliea  to  every  one  connected  with 
the  calling,  as  he  who  tnake's  the  boot  or  any  nilicr  article 
in  the  trade,  and  aUo  lo  the  employing  party  as  well  a*  llic 
«'in;d<i\cd.  In  the  nM  stntufes  lio  is  railed  a  rurdwainer, 
apparently  n  corrnpiinn  of  the  Frcnrli  rnrdonnirr,  which 
means  a  worker  of  Corduva  leather.  [Cobdova  ]  The  n.in- 
panies  of  fthotiUiaker«  in  our  anlicnt  towns  were  incorporat,eil 
under  this  name ;  and  vbers  some  of  these  companies  still 
axitt,  they  bo  bj-  the  tame  name.  As  a  legal  term  cord- 
Wainer  is  slill  tvmtam. 

In  Roiaallini'a  wark  oti  Hm  *  Anttnoltiaa  ef  Bs^P^' 
iHd  variiMii  IUttttr»tfoM  of  ttie  mananetafa  of  tbo  vuiSA  ; 
•  prortf  of  fbe  bigb  antiqaify  of  tba  art  as  a  pefeitliar  ooca- 
pMlon. 

The  streets  or  Home,  in  !bo  tclpi  of  D  milian.  were  at 
oite  time  so  filled  with  roliblcrs'  stalls,  that  the  cmj  eror  had 
t'j  HsiiL-  an  iirder  to  clear  them  away.  St.  .'\nianii*.  a  ronlcm- 
pornry  with  St.  Mark,  Hmlcr  tells  us,  wa^  a  sh  iniaUe;-; 
and  Crispin  and  Cri«p*nian,  brothers  and  ni.irius.  ha  e  the 
welbknown  rejintc  of  bclongine  to  tho  trade-  They  are  its 
patrons:  the^  bare  their  it!le  day<  in  alt  Roliian  Catliolie 
ooantrias}  and  iboagh  there  is  no  longer  any  lelieiohs  nb- 
aemneeof  the  Any  in  this  fchn^duirt,  (ho  hflffte  or  Crisf  in 
18  Still  placed  in  the  calendar  arjain^t  the  -I'yh  of  Octo'i  r; 
and  the  shoemaker  has  still  his  traditions  and  ii.s  usages 
connected  with  the  jmnt-d.ty 

Tlie  law  of  Fn;;lanr!  formerly  not  cfnly  lo-ik  cognisance  of 
the  '[liality  of  the  leather  which  tho  shi"  ;i-.;\k"r  wrought 
into  his  gond'i.  hut  of  t^e  number  of  stitches  that  htj  fur- 
nished. An  in  ln  !i  il  now  m  L mdtfo  bts  toht  tbe  writer, 
that  the  mam  tu  whom  had  been  an  apprentice  In  one  of 
tbe  simin  towns  in  the  north  of  Englana,  bad  aotboriiy  in 
tbitvay:  so  tbat  wbenever,  on  Ms  inspeetwo  to  tbe  sboe- 
Btfavltei,  the  standard  of  pcrfbellon  was  wsniing— stnd  the 
bnradlh  of  his  Ihomb  wa--  ',hr  ii<ual  gau^e  a .  a  nira-tii  c  fi.r 
an  inch. — he  harl  power  1 1  rn3l;f>  seizure  of  the  aititle*. 

The  tr:id<',  n  '.v  fnlli.wi  t  in  f.'Hid  n  and  other  piii'.iipat 
pl.frc^.  i«  suh  li  .  idrd  into  ah  .nt  twenty  braiu  lics.  (Giihl'' 
I',  Triulf,  '  Rh  m-ikrr,"  p.  1'..)  The  f<ill<iwiiig  li.i'.uver 
may  l>e  »ef  down  as  the  rhi-f:  (he  el>  lern.in,  ur  in.iUcr  of 
the  »<  !e  pnri  of  the  shoe  :  the  bo  .tin m,  or  lofiker  of  iJi-.-  stdc 

Crt  of  tin  boot;  and  llieboutrlosor.  or  Joiner  together  of  the 
tvieqf,  Ite.  n*  hboof  of  tbesa  Is  a^ndhlljr  directed 


to  what  is  called  the  men'tline;  whilst  others  make  tbe 
ladius'  shoo  or  boot.  There  are  many  women  too  who  g«t  a 
livcl  ihood  by  closine  the  shoe ;  while  others  again  follow  tbe 

various  sorts  of  binding. 
Tne  shoo,  being  ynvioosly  cat  eut  and  cloetd,  mmm 

thrf>ugh  sundry  opefa^ns:  tbe  Tssting  or  taebiof  et  the 

upper-leather  to  the  in-sole,  the  sewing  in  of  the  well,  ih« 
stitcliinc  to  thi*  welt  of  the  out  or  top  sole,  tbe  building  wmI 
sowin;;  down  of  the  heel;  and,  lastly,  tho  retting  or  takirijc 
otT,  as  il  15  tecliiiieally  eHlle<l:  these  sre  the  pnni  .pai  L-pera- 
liyns,  but,  besides  ihc'^e,  \ari(jns  less  impt>rtant  txit*  zrr 
necessary.  The  duty  of  the  shiK'man  being  completed.  b« 
then,  if  an  cmplo|ed  workman,  returns  the  article  to  bm 
employer,  when  it  u  rounded,  that  is,  pared  round  tbe  qiMr- 
ters  and  acruas  the  top  of  the  vam|>.  The  shoe  t»  ihea  wit 
to  be  bound;  and,  tlnaUy.  being  ptdisbed  os  cIcaDcd  m^,  be- 
comes  ready  ibr  the  pvrebaser. 

In  the  manulbciure  of  tbe  boot,  tho  clicker  or  cutltr 
havili<;  dusij^ncd  and  cut  tho  leather  of  the  \ankps,  W|^>. 

to  the  measure  of  the  eiL>iouii  r  or  tho  size  wati  td.  it»- 
malerj.il-.  to  the  ildser.  -As  a  sepaiLile  workman  tbf 
bvjot-eloser  has  not  hei-n  kii><wn  iiln)\e  fifty  tr  \car» 
and  as  yet  only  m  iluhi-  eiiunlrie!«.  The  making  aod  clo»m;; 
in  all  other  places  ^^o  lo^eiher.  Much  of  the  boot^later's 
art,  as  now  perfeclLHl,  is  of  a  very  dedicate  nature,  as|iei  itUj 
in  the  putting  together  or  closing  of  all  the  Mirt«  of  tbe  le^ 
boot,  and  tile  Ibncj-wrouflu  and  oolourea  Welho^n  of 
late  years  in  AshioB;  the  oommoo  WelliogtOQ  buiQg  tbe 
easier  ]>ortion  of  his  occupation.  In  closing  tite  top-bout,  it 
usually  ^uis  twice  through  the  hands  of  the  workman;  thr 
first  tune  to  do  w  lint  is  i  ,,i'.e<l  the  tonj^ue  part,  the  elik«iog  of 
the  vaiii[)and  tounter  to  the  W-g;  ai>d  a^'iin,  afur  Itatiiig 
the  bltuiu  or  sole  atlaeliLd,  to  fiiiinh  it,  tlut  is.  tu  rl>Mc  Tt 
up  belund,  make  and  put  uii  tliu  tup,  fiic  Much  niem  jub- 
liinf;,  in  alterations  and  repairing;  of  fraoturei^beloVfaalaetS 
the  deparlmeiit  of  the  Ixiot-closer. 

The  ulTice  uf  the  hoottnan  has  alrea/ly  been  moBtisaal. 
He  does  lor  tbe  boot  what  the  shoeman  doie*  fiir  tbealme;  he 
makta  or  attaebes  tbe  sole.  Tlie  labour  of  tbw  person  ba«- 
ever  is  much  belter  paid  than  that  of  the  shoeman  ;  betide^ 
it  has  a  higher  character,  and  considerably  more  time  is 
quiu'd  to  ei>[n]il(.te  ihe  aincle.  The  lasling  is  tD'ire  liitt- 
cult;  wliat  IS  uinu'il  a  nui  I  is  made  to  tlie  heel  otiht;  bkmit, 
or,  as  Intlellv  h  is  bei  n  nii;;h  tiie  ciistoni.  the  Frcocb  scat 
and  this,  niiii  what  la called  the  sliank-piece.  astrem^bnaa 
between  the  inner  and  outer  sole,  which  runs  alonf  |be 
»  :ij-t  <>r  the  bouL  are  additions  lo  the  work  bestowed  up— 
the  sii.  e,  and  tberefote  require  andiceeive  an  aatmisif. 
Tlio  beat  sbeenMO  usually  at  the  dntt  epportaniiv  take  u» 
be  bootmert,  tbotif  b  tbis  ia  not  always  tbe  eaaa— ihe  UtJuc* 
exertion  rcfpiired  in  ibe  aboe  being  to  soma  ■  nnnniasbi 
lancing  indocemenf. 

Tlie  enij  li-jiu;i  inasier,  or  the  clicker  who  aets  for  bua. 
lake*  mcaM.re  uf  the  ctist.  luer,  cliiMi«es  lus  materials, 
Ills 'Well  ii^'itjll  fronts  to  he  Moi  kid.  (its  up  the  la«ti.  c»U 
oul  the  work  fur  tbo  clo>er,  prepares  and  KCta  tlie  M^le  ot 
li  ittom-siuflT  for  the  maker,  sees  that  tbe  workoMmbip  «  re 
\m  satisrartioi),  and  polishes  or  has  the  boots  clanaad  9mL,t 
sale. 

Of  tiis  making  of  the  woman's  com  men  ot  welled  sbesm 

wehfire  gi\-en  noduscription :  it  resembles  ttaet  of  tbe  aae'*; 

and  where  it  diflers  it  is  unneceuatj  beiw  to  cxpU.n.  T\t 
man's  and  womau's  sin^lc-snlu  shoes  or  *  pumps    arc  alsci 
'  |irofeeded         ill  the  >ame  manner  ;   but  m  iu>j»o  *  eijop' 
I  Women's  shoes  now  »□  i.biindaiill}  iii.uiufactuu-<i  there  le 
j  iniieli  dereptiun  ;  so  llial  C''"  !!■  is  onl)  aiioiljct  word  for  wt^aS 
at  last  p.uvis  tu  lj<-  jcrhnps  tlic  drartst  \>;»l  of  tl>e  femeie's 
!  expenditure  for  weaiin;;-appirel.    LaudoQ  is  at  presooc  Ibe 
,  chief  pi  <o  where  tli.  -e  artieles  an  maBefaeiumL  At 
I  Northanipiv  n  .i  \ci)  lur^e  number  of  men's  sale  twyn  sad 
'  shoeii  sre  produced.  The  busiaess  doaeia  tbta  bnnen  of  tU- 
trade  is  immenie:  a  pair  of  womanli  sboes  or  boots  nn  W 
purebasod  at  a  very  low  rate,  and  men's  boots  aud  si.  : 
a  proportionately  low  rale.    Tlie  wealth  cr  and  men 
e  rsiiMCrs  ;t.;l  e,  nr. one  Ii.>\M\cr  loprelW  bv»;.:uk.«ijj  ihtu 
hiK'ts  and  shoes,  and  thus  a  large  ptopuriwn  of  the 

slioemakers  flod  encoun^ueat  in  tbe  Mffiielaw  « 

art. 

Formerly  it  was  the  Qeoeial  ffuelies  tat  the  jenoi 
to  work  in  the  shop  wiifi  Ms  emplovar;  iwe^  tliteesi 

more  all  working  together,    llie  jourommaa  tboi  

sometiines,  as  now,  so  much  per  pair;  but  be  was  also  ps#i 
by  the  day  or  week,  or  was  oxtn  engagod  as  a  «4naftrrlt  «.<i 
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lial^yawlf  MRtPt.  lu  evcr}-c)ice  he  liad  bis  coals  and  can- 
in  winter.  moA  is  aU  aewiios  Itw  Andine  or  grintkry 
fiw.  iLat  le,  bU  Iwtnp,  wax,  vaste,  brwUct,  &«.  i  two 

VBravcnrlaVf  but  in«  work  Imine  uf  an  inferior  <li»scriplioD. 
and  tbeliabifi  of  tli«t  ttiuu  \ety  \t\%n\  aitd  simple,  it  is  lo  be 

JJlcsuliit J.  fiLHii  LVer)  liviUtx-  wc  h.ne  nl  (he  lalhiij;.  lii.il  liie 
s;iiM'ilLal.ci  li;i<l  M  liiuiu  cuuitt'  In  t<.iui|ila;ii.  lij  l^uiiuii,  kdt^iut 
lliu   viai  i;;-!),   uculif  Uji;   i  liornl  c'iK^>iiiagvment  priiv- 

impiovcwtMil  was  elTecled  ui  the  art;  wid  sliiuulaictl  as 
Ibu  wu  by  tbe  aciiv«  hniry  af  iiie  cooaotric  O bbaugb- 
tic>!>}-,  B  bootmaker  loo^  likv  Um  qAu,  fiw  Ibe  royal 
iumI  the  luibkt,  tfi*  iispiwaiiHNit  went  nguluAjf  «p ;  and 
tb»  iHMdi  vu,  ibat  th«  Maitioa  of  tlie  vorlfBan  b«cam 
iilniost  (Mttimlv  altered.  Tho  biglter  pay  tbat  be  reooivod 
i;-i\e  bim  btglier  inducement,  a  more  uidepcnd«ut  ftMthng. 
agreatci  di-^itrc  lu  throw  oflfthw  iKiriiuH)  dtJiuosiie  diararter 
whii'li  Ite  liiUiLTtu  had  liorne.  He  ga\  f  uii  uuil,iu^  m  ihe  »hu|i 
c*'hi>  tu;i>tui',  or  Jii  i;Aiit-t.s  uuh  :>i\ub  aiiU  M;\t'us;  and  if  roar* 
nvd,  ito  luUoucd  ht»euiiilo)ui«iit  ui  lita  own  home;  or  when 
iitngla,  he  joined  himself  in  a  sort  of  parlaei^tiip  with  oo- 
other  workman  in  a  hke  coudtUou,  and  takuig  a  furnished 
lodging,  fell  tiiuie  at  cttt>e  (haa  under  tiM  finuer  system  of 
eoDstraiat.  Tbic  MiU  is  tlm  pCMliM  UBODg  the  bfUet-ftiid 
classes  of  ibe  tilde. 

Dx.  Thxitoih,  in  nfaenee  to  the  beoltb  of  tbe  abofmak  er, 
bu  tbete  remarltt: — 'Sfaoeroaker*  mark,  in  a  bad  poaturo. 
by  vk);icli  ■'lif,'estion  and  en  ruu  lu  iiUK-ti  irij|:air«d 

lliat  iLu  cuaateuoatM  marks  ii  nL  «v  L»ll  as 

u  tailor.  From  tbe  reduction  uf  p4;r»piralioii  ati'i  <  'lu  r 
«iyisrettoiia»  in  ibis  and  siimlar  employ  tnoiitii.  tbo  biourt  be- 
comes impure, and  thu  complexiun  darkened.  The  secrutiou 
of  biitt  is  Muerally  unbeaiiby,  and  bowel  eompiamta  are 
fraqiMBlp  M  the  few  shoemakers  wbo  live  to  old  age,  there 
ii  ohaa  a  ranarluibla  bollav  ai  tlm  bHe  «f  (be  brcust  bone, 
oooiMMed  bf  Uw  prewure  ef  tb«  bet.*  In  another  place 
be  eatprusiics  an  opiliion  theft  tbe  wuMe  poMeee  Ibe  power 
of  remedy mg  those  evils.  For  tbe  'bed  fiosltire*  trbich 
111'  .".iKuka  of.  a  rcuiL-tly  lias  uiuie  titan  OUc«:  t  j  .  ;i  ;.'ti  rnpted. 
In  suuiL- of  our  Eiic)tloja!diaii,  notice  is  t„,,>.i.  ul  .i  sort  of 
staiiiliu^  Ijiuch  which  has  been  cons: riicliiJ  for  the- »iitje- 
niaker  lo  work  at,  instead  of  his  present  low  Mat;  audui  ttio 
model-room  of  the  Si)cieiy  of  Arts,  Adelpbi,  ijtniud.  there 
are  aomc  Svo  or  six  re()rescn  tut  kins  of  llieso  benches.  As 
thin  cullaeiion  is  now  thrown  opes  to  the  public,  it  is  lo 
be  luped  that  tmue  of  ibe  mote  eooeiderate  uf  tbe  tnde  will 
take  tb«  patos  to  esainiiie  ivlo  Uw  nuttier,  and  if  tbey  ind 
lh«  ioventiBD  tooCiar  any  gtttBter  security  ibr  beellli,  tbat 
ttiejr  wiU  do  wfa«l  Ihey  eeo  to  introduce  it  into  geoeml 
II  so. 

It)  adverting;  to  llio  i-i/iiJilum  of  tliu  iJioe-lr.iilc,  Ci  roii- 
rieiStd  live  imssiljility  of  improvement,  unc  veiy  j;iuiil'y- 
iiiK  Ik'^ituft.'  uJ'  tht.>  ^ri.'~>'nt  imu'  \he  ircttinp  up  uf  wlmt  are 
([generally  called  '1'l:im:iu  Sucifiiea'  lur  the  relief  of  old,  { 
iiirirm.ordcceyed  members  muong  the  {wrtictilar  fratcrnih'. 
The  joumeyoien  printers  of  London  ha\-e  their  asxjcint ion 
fur  tiiii  ptirpoM},  and  so  bav«  tlie  bookbinders,  the  tailoni. 
ntid  \atious  ether  oeenpatioiis.  Among  llie  master  boot  and 
shoe makerta similar  soeiaty  hasheon temeiUand  lias  mo 
on  very  fitvoaraUly ;  and  I  bore  is  no  reamn  wby  the  hombier 
wurkntan  shoull  not  auempt  something  of  the  same  kind. 
At  prusc'iil  iLlic  iiiut-h  Io$.s  of  tiuio,  uiid  ulso  much 
I110IICV  waited  by  the  joLiriie) tn.iii  shoemaker  in  far  lets 
Useful  objects.  M^cli  niuiiL-y  gi.cs  ti>i'  the  drink  doroands 
of  their  mociio|t* ;  uuicb  iii  iJaNinont  of  Uimr  ofiicers; 
and  lauch  i^  being  coutiuuaily  expended  lu  a  fruitless 
•yalOM  of  warlere  from  shop  to  shop,  and  from  scaMn  to 
ecasuu,  not  to  mealion  tbe  loonv  dislwiicgt  abiitrautious  of 
Uj«ir  funds,  of  wbkb  tlia  mem  Union  jibbers  are  so  often 
ipiilty.  Any  moiw  aeeuro  jn«e«taent  of  tboir  savings 
Dfonld  icon  eflbet  a  eentidendite  improrenont  in  their  oon- 

bliOil  Tll.iDK.  Nouc  ol  ilie  loiiimon  handii'rafu  in 
exercised  by  so  lurue  ii  niinilii;r  uf  pi.  r!i«jn>  u^  tliat  lif  ilic  ^Iick  - 
TTiaker.  Tndois,  w  lio  an-  lijvn.  \  er  i  iigajjed  in  making  eiotii- 
iix'2,  lor  M-aicul)  oiiij-half  of  ili"  fii  ji.ilutiau,  are  rather  more 
than  one-half  as  numerous  an  sliociuakcrs.  Hie  number  of 
usles  twenty  years  of  age  and  upwards  returned  under  the 
conansof  IbSl  as  '  shoe  and  boot  tuuktta  and  menders '  was 
in  England,  biVJ  in  Wii)e4,and  l9Mt  klleollund; 
total  133,2414.  Thus  in  Bnglaud  than  was  ono  ahsmaker 
tooT«y  lis  persons;  in  WsbM,one  to  IM;  and  in  Scot* 
laadf  ono  i«  lli  Tbei*  i*  •  tomaxkaUa  nmifttmiii  inaU 


tha  Xaglish  counties,  Nortbamptonshit^e  excepted,  wbeiw 
tlio  profiii'tion  is  one  to  about  fiO ;  but  in  Scutland  ilui  is 
not  ll^  eaaas  in  InvoraetS'tbtre  tlie  pioponiun  is  one  to 
216;  end  in Sniheiiandsbire  vuc  to  2:»u.  Any  i  ji  ulation 
as  to  tbe  tsIuo  of  this  trade  um^t  Vic  ruccired  niwicl)  ix6  an 
approximative  estimuic  ;  but  iliu.:  it  m  .  u  important  branch 
I  of  diimeslic:  industry  i!(  *uflicitiiily  obxumai.  Excluding 
i  luliiirn  liiiJur  live  )i.  irs  of  age,  \»e  li.nr  .it  piesuiit  in 
(iroat  iiritain  a  pupuiatiun  of  about  IC.UdO.UiiO.  whose 
annual  expenditure  on  boots  and  shiHSS,  averaged  nt  \5g. 
each,  will  smount  to  1 2,t»OU,0OW/.  per  aooum.  distributed 
in  paymant  of  tlie  raw  material,  in  nnt.  in  ptodta  to  tiio 
maotersk  of  journiqnnoii,  and  coat  of  nuunlatnine 

oppreniioes.  Tbo  nmnbor  of  boot  end  shop  makers  and 
menders  employed  in  the  parishes  within  eight  miles  of  St. 
Paul  s  was  I6,6U2  in  JB3i ;  at  Northumptotri3ou  were  em- 
l^ujtcl ;  at  Staffuid  hOO ;  and  in  each  of  the  two  last-men- 
liuntd  coiiiitica  tijc-rc  were  ronsidorahle  iiuml>ers  engaged  in 
piuducinc;  an  article cousuincU  t  Ucwbcie.  In  lijo  nietropoliM 
and  in  lue  above  counties  vtonu-n  are  enleusivei)'  etnployed 
ill  the  lighter  parts  of  tbe  bu^uir^is.  The  saveminant  Ton- 
tracts  for  the  army  and  navy,  the  police,  &c.  are  exoelitad 
in  l.«udoD  and  at  Northampton  and  SiafTord;  and  the  ex- 
port market  is  almost  entirely  sn^lied  fnm  these  quarters. 

There  are  no  dooimoBtt  shoving  the  eiaei  quantity  of 
boots  and  shoes  exported,  as  they  are  included  unrier  the 
goneral  designation  of  leather  '  wroni^bt  and  uuwruught,' 
excluiiive  however  of  'suddibiy.'  The  return  npdet  thda 
head  in  the  following  ymxa  was  as  under: — 

1«89  •  .  l,S88»99r  £268,3S9 
18S7  ].M7,6M  t5»,flie 

1839        .        .       8,S84,4S-I  382.995 

It  is  computed  that  about  two-thirds  of  the  above  quanti* 
ties  coiuist  of  boots  and  fchoes,  which  are  exported  cbiody 
lo  the  East  and  West  Indies,  Biiliab  North  Amerioa,  and 
the  other  eoloniea. 

There  is  a  pnteetitig  duty  of  30  per  cent,  ad  valorem  on 
the  importation  of  boots  and  shoes  :  nolwithstandin;^  w  hich 
inijiortatMn  does  tak«->  pliicc,  <  liiitl>  fmui  Im-mdcc.  The 
(|iiulity  ul  French  hoois  is  sud  lu  t)«  ex«*eilen(,  they  wear 
iM>ily,  uiiil  are  of  ncui  \voi ktuaiiiihip.  A  |i|o|M>!iition  has 
been  made  to  reduce  llie  duty  to  iU  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 
The  gross  ^e^enueon  hoots  and  idioci  imported  in  lh3'J  was 
41111/.  lit  Itt^y  tbe  Uftt  duty  was  iHiil.,  pr«iviou»ly  lu  whicli 
yeer  tht  duty  was  included  under  tho  bead  of  *  leather'  or 
'  kdk '  ■atMiminrw.  The  following  return,  »havi  inu'  the 
importations  of  iho  year  1819,  is  taken  fVom  the  Appendix 
to  *  R«;|>ort  on  Iiii)Kirl  Uutieis,'  and  is  the  only  one  which  has 
bceu  tuade  public  Tbe  duty  is  diargod  per  doten  pairs 


1.361 
ii>4 


Boot!-  uud  ralj^ht'3  . 

liiUu.  iiiutl  or  iniumed 

Shoes,  with  cork  or 
double  aoles,  &e.  and 
clogs  .       .       .  S,< 

JDitlCb  lined  «r  trimmed  179 

Shoes  of  silk  or  other 
atwAb  or  kid,  ibo- 
radeo^orotber  leather  3»Mf 

Ditto,  lined  or  trimmed  «3i 


Diilr. 
3Ua. 
36t. 


89t. 


Its. 


Oill,'. 
rain.  ll>i>Y. 
1  iui. 
—  84a. 


S  17«.  U, 
—  I9e.4d. 


9t9 


Itr. 


Bo<^ 


Mm'i, 
4.977  SHU. 

777  Ht. 


4  96t. 


lu  a  i'uiliaiiieiitaiy  Paper  (39S,  Seu.  l«-tO).  the  quantity 
and  value  ufboot^  and  shoes  imported  from  Franci!are  given  ; 
and  tluii  also  is  tbo  oulj  return  of  tbo  kind  wbicyu  bas  boon 


t8»9 
lb30 
Ib.Tl 
183i 
1833 
1N34 
1836 
1S3G 
1837 
1898 
I6N 


rsifs. 

4«,Wf 

43,543 
44.r,C6 
46.391 
33.736 
&4.200 
46.633 
43.989 
M.894 


£s.506 

9.19^ 

9,459 
U.17f 
1 1,37» 

9.80« 
I0.2U0 

is,ati 

li,iPMr 

19,191 
3G> 
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SHOKHNAH.  IBN,  i«  ihm  surnsme  of  «  eetBbntc>a 

Mofiaimii"i!.iii  w  rit»  r  n  itncil  MTthibbii  d  din  Abi-l'Walid 
Mr-h'i:n'iicd  Ibn  Kiintiii  il-diii  Ibn  Sh'tkfinah,  who  WBii 
K.i  ihi  i-Koilhat.  or  9u\ireiii.-  niilt;a  of  the  Hanefite  sect  in 
the  province  of  Irak  or  Mi'^KjiunirTiiii.  Havmg  from  his 
early  youth  given  psoiif*  uf  i;ri"it  talom,  rLiinii  isoil 

■evcirai  worku  on  theology  and  jurupriuknee,  lie  a|i- 
poiaMi  C&4i  of  one  of  the  niusque*  of  Damascus,  and  iii 
ColltM  oftimo  «B»  raised  to  the  highest  ccclesirfsfirnl  otfice 
Mtiong  lh«  Uobainmedans  namely  itiat  of  Shetkhu  l-IsKun. 
or  Mwfiti,  or.  u  it-  is  otherwise  callw).  K.«irlhi-l-Kodl.u(, 
«n|rt«nie  Kftdlii  or  ju<lgo  of  Mk.  Ibn  SliokhiMb  dieil  at 
Uainaitcuti,  in  ;i.H.  ^83  (\D.  IA99}.  He  left,  aoKHtg  other 
historical  works,  '  Uaiidhatii-l-manMxir  fl  «kbb&ri*l-a\v;'iyil 
wa-l  iuvfikliir "  (ilio  "jiirili'n  of  the  overlooking  places,  or  the 
hi-,i'>i  v  nC  ui'.hoiit  ;in(l  in ulern  limes).  It  ii  a  isorl  of  abridij- 
laont  .if  Al>ii-l-li-(l.i's  Uir^;i'  li!>toiical  work,  nml  c'liiuiuis  ;i 
cliionulojjical  la!.lury  of  the  woild  from  the  crcati  n  lo  \\m 
year  1403  of  our  sera.  It  i*  divided  into  i'onr  li  iuks  ur  stjc- 
tionii,  and  contains  much  usofiil  infonnatton,  compriiing 
many  «vent<«  which  et^caped  that  celebrated  historian.  Ibn 
3lioiibnah  al<to  ttroto  a  work  an  jurisprudence  and  canoni- 
Ottl  law.  entitled  *  Lisam-l-hoklMm  Q  iiiaarelkU-l*akhitnr 
{rarbal  deeiaiona  of  the  judgea,  «  m  kaowled|;e  of  lawi, 
vhi«b  w  in  the  Royal  Librarr  of  Paria. 
SHOOTKRS  HILL.  [Kent.] 

SllO'HEA,  a  small  Indian  (^enii^oflhe  natural  (binny  of 

l).p;ci' jciirpca?,  named  in  f.'rii|  i;iii«  i;t  lo  Sir  J.  Shinu, 
tif  'erwaids  Lord  Teigiimoulh.  i  h>  :i  i  tn  r-ui  i.i  rul  i  t"  lir»- 
»;al.  The  genus  is  r,ii;iiil  a-.  ;'.ir  .Kiuih  tin.'  lnu-;  iiiid  S. 
rohusta,  the  best  known  and  must  u^ciul  siiucies.  u-t  far 
north  us  .lU"  North  latitude,  in  many  parts  forming  the 
forests  svhich  tikirt  the  south-wet>tern  base  uf  the  llimaluyun 
MountainA. 

The  genus  i»  chara'-terised  by  having  a  calyx  of  five  sepals 
enlaigiuKinio  5  lung  Mingii.  Petals  ft.  Slamens  lftUi30. 
^rutt  one*oeU«d.  tbre«-T«lved.  and  one^aeeded. 

The  finaily  to  which  the  Shoroa  belonn  ia  remarkable 

for  the  number  of  useful  products  yielded  by  its  (liflorctU 
species,  as  the  camphor  of  Sumatra,  reiin,  wood  oil,  and 
valii  ililir  timber.  SIidilm  inliii-,';!  is  rcmiirkable  on  all  the»e 
artiiiiiit't,  as  it  is  ii  Infiy  uiid  iii  iiamentai  tree  with  showy 
inlh'n'-'ccncr' :  it  Weil  kp.iiwii  as  a  iiinla'i  ii ci.'  by  the  name 
of  Saul  or  Sai,  and  chiefly  employed  in  the  north-western 
provinces  of  India  in  all  government  works,  house  timbers, 
gun-carriages,  &c.  The  wood  is  of  a  uniform  lii;hl-brown 
colour,  close  grnincd  and  strong.  The  tree  e.Kudes  a  resin 
which  by  the  native*  is  called  rat,  and  by  the  Europeans 
floo  of  tho  kioda  of  Diammer,  being  used  for  ih»  same  pur- 
pooeirns  many  other  resins,  nnd  in  Bengal  voi^  frequently 
as  a  substitute  for  pitch  in  tho  dock-yar<U.  It  is  also  some- 
limes  used  hv  tin'  11  nidus  as  an  iiuciiio. 

SHOREHAM.  a  parliauiLiitary  bjiougli  and  a  seaporl- 
t.)vrM,  Is  saLi'ili.-l  in  n  \uii(?v  of  the  South  Downs  at  the 
mouth  of  tlu'  river  Adur,  near  the  centre  of  the  county  of 
Sussex,  and  S7  imli-s  south  from  Luiidun.  Tin*  li  jidu.'Ii  of 
Shureham,  now  called  New  Shoreham,  wa»  part  of  tlie  pos- 
session* conferred  by  the  Conqueror  upon  William  de  Hrause, 
lord  of  the  rape  of  Bramber.  The  intercourse  between 
England  and  IVncmsody  nt  that  time  was  considerable,  and 
tho  Mtir  beeana  n  portof  aone  eonaequenco.  John  Undod 
here  from  Normandy  with  ■  larxe  army  in  1 199,  and  bo 
made  it  a  free  port  in  l  ilu.  In  the  time  of  Edward  III. 
(1346)  it  contributed  'i6  ships  towards  the  two  llecis  of  7i)(>  \ 
whiL'li  wore  fitiO'l  nut  liy  llie  kiriLT,  biMi^  <nii_'  slii]>  iiioii.' 
than  was  liiriiisln'rl  bv  LukIuii  ;  I'uttey,  Vaniictulh.  and  ) 
Dartmuuih  ubn.i-  furnislud  a  1  n  ^a-r  nutnUor.  But  the  en-  ' 
eroachments  of  the  sea  un<l  the  attacks  of  foreign  enemies 
so  reduced  the  town,  that  in  the  lime  of  Camden 'the 
commodiousnesse  of  the  haven,  by  reason  of  bankes  and 
barrosof  sand  cast  apat  the  river's  mouth,  was  quite  gone.' 
In  17^11  the  Ont  aet  was  obtained  for  iu  securily  and  im- 
pro?  amaiQ^  bnttheombouehitreooalinuad  to  abift  lowaidalhe 
•aal,  and  advancod  ft  mile  ami  a  halif  io  tho  flowrw  of  half  a 
century,  so  as  to  render  the  liaven  of  little  U9e.  The  prox- 
imity however  of  tliL-  risiiit;  lo«  iis  uf  Hn^iit'/ii  and  Woilliiii,' 
turned  public  aitinliuii  tuwaids  tin-  iu))iiuvliik;U  uf  tbis 
p'jri.  and  111  1  h  1  Ii  Uio  l  utl  iml;  of  an  ai  Iiticiil  oiiatiiicl  llii  iniL'li 
the  shingle  riiilKinkmcnl  and  the  etuctwn  ul  MilistuiUidi 
piers,  which  iia\o  rt  iid.Tcd  the  mouth  of  the  iiarluiur  per- 
manent, were  eHttcicd  by  Mr.  William  Clogram.  1  he  open- 
ing is  preserved  by  wooden  piers  (formed  of  piles)  all*  feet 
•part,  wbicb  <ua  iu  a  aouth-auulifwest  duectioo  acnaa  the 


shingle  into  the  SM.  Vnthtn  this  eatianea  a  llrird  pier  hm 
been  built  out  from  the  shore  nearly  aoMS  tho  hatbuor.  Iv 

the  purpose  of  driving  the  water,  on  the  obb.  ttom  the 

eastern  and  western  sides  of  I'nc  in'uf.  ilireelly  to  the  mouth. 
The  f;ieat  body  of  water  whicU  tlms  obbs  and  llow*  ihrouf>h 
ihi'  futrani  L'  kicjis  iho  chuiirnd  nycn  ;  and  tl  («u;:h  tho  width 
IS  so  cuti!iideral)le,  the  stitsani  ruii&  Ixatween  the  pier  beaiit 
at  the  rale  of  five  or  six  miles  an  liour.  The  harbour'inoiuh 
is  nevertheless  subject  to  a  bar,  which  rises  ortmHHialU 
above  the  low-water  level,  and  shifts  its  position  frooi  M  to 
160  feel  from  tho  pier-beads.  The  lift  of  the  sprui[g>iid» 
is  about  IS  Ibat,  and  neapa  aboot  9  leet.  Tho  dopih  «f  the 
water  over  the  bar  al  UdiMaaMr  is  fhrnt  14  W  17  fee*.  b<^ 
cordinu;  to  the  tides  and  the  slate  of  the  bar.  The  Aihr 
was  formtnly  rr»:ii  il  bv  a  fnid  once  lit'loniciii];  to  like  p*WV 
of  llurdhaui.  In  \  a  Im^  narrow  bridge  was  buili  tnrr 
ihc  old  f'l.id  a  niiU'  al.!jvi;  ibo  luwn ;  the  tnuticy  wais  rai»*--i 
III  shares  by  way  of  a.nuMiv,  and  the  inome  arisiiii;  ln*rM 
the  lolls  after  the  deatii  'A  annuitants,  fell  to  the  tluke 
of  Norfolk.    In  the  \ear  the  present  duke  buiii  ai 

his  own  expense,  ami  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  ('iaifc,B 
boanlifiil  suspension  bridge  nearer  the  mouth  of  ihcntia' 
aiid  1  lf)>c  to  tne  town. 

The  cbief  trade  of  Shombam  cmiaiata  in  the  ea,piict  of 
timber,  and  the  import  of  eoalSk  com,  timber,  end  Irttib 
pfOvistotlS ;  and  it  is  n  warehou>in!;  port  fot  a)|  drsrnp ii<>!rt^ 
of  timber,  Btid  for  West  Indian,  Medtterrmnean,  Attn  utu 
Ilussiiin.  I"rfi;cli.  D.iU  li,  iind  ul  In-r  jiniui'e.  Thu  niimbi  i 
of  Vfs-uls  lhav  uiiaualiy  eiiiL  r  tho  jort  exceeds  U'Ol».  lii  - 
united  luiiinige  of  which  is '.Mi.i.iMt.  l:>' ing  employ  lueni 
jOOU  itiatniers.  Shoreham  has  long  been  noted  fur  its 
buildinjr.  which  continues  to  ilouiish. 

The  borough  uf  New  Shoioluun  returned  tw*  mrn- 
U-r<  tu  parliament  from  the  23rd  Bdw.  IU.  till  tb*  lllb 
Geo.  UL,  c  Si,  in  which  it  was  declared  ibal  ft  wirknl 
and  conrupt  sodely,  calling  itself  '  The  Chrbiian  ^J^uW 
bad  for  several  years  subsisted  in  the  borough,  aul 
consisted  of  u  great  majority  of  persons  litivinj*  it.^ 
ri_'lit  to  vulo  ;  that  tlio  ciiu'f  end  i  1'  ih.il  mi'.i-.v  .a;  jj«raf<.. 
to  hi;  lof  tin;  pnijjose  ul"  builrii^  I'l-mi  liiiif  In  i.:in'  ; i . »*"ai- 
of  that  borougii,  and  thai  .li/lm  Ij.n  nett  uihI  ci^h:\  uilx'  s 
were  members  of  such  ^iciely.  I',  vva*  liieitfutit  ^iiac^ol 
that  these  eighty-one  pertvuii-i  siiuald  bu  theiiccfurih  d.5- 
qualified  from  over  giving  a  vote  at  on)  elecliun  fur  nir<». 
bera  to  serve  in  parliament;  and  that  the  right  of  vu;:n^ 
should  thenceforth  bo  oxereiicd  by  every  AOt.  U9»ltQiutt 
within  the  rape  of  Bnimbftr,  «s  vtU  as  by  tho  boi]geasa  «f 
New  Shoreham. 

The  town  is  inregolarly  built,  and  the  bouses  arc  far  i!  <- 
most  part  old.  A  c«>rn-mai ket  is  held  on  Monday  >.  8ho((- 
ham  is  within  thodioce»e  of  Chichester.  '1  hu  cUurch,  iSr 
dicaled  to  St.  Niib>d;is,  is  a  lar;;i-  ai.  1  elahoralcly  finikljr-i 
clitice:  the  mixture  ul  ilic  rmnd  luwt  Gothic  arriiM  lm> 
its  flale  about  the  middlt:  or  kuiLi  i  nd  uf  the  twelfth  c<ri- 
tury.  It  was  originally  a  siaii  ly  and  iM(iaciuus  tTtlihc*.-  c..'  » 
cruciform  shape,  with  a  hands  iiu,- 1  luer  in  lue  centre sb* 
cross,  but  the  nave  has  long  been  destroyed.  Tliv  Uviait ,» 
a  vicarage,  the  present  endowment  of  which  coneieie  uf 
from  tithe  and  elcbe,  nnd  the  interaat  of  MitL  pnv«'c 
banalholioa,  Ww.  royal  bounty,  and  doyf.  parliftBa«ftloir 
grant.  The  popnlatlon  of  the  parish,  m  Itai,  aiBouaLed  lu 
1)03. 

(Dullaw.-iyN  Western  Si.vv.r;   IIirsrii-M"*  l}ttt>.<y 
Sutf'  .v,  Wo..  lS3j;  Cooper's  JUr  'niineniary  Ih*tot-g,  ,fi 

.SIIUIM'HAND-  fSTKXiH^RAMIY.] 

SHOKISlGHTKU.Ni.SS.    (Spkctaclks ;  Visic^  1 
Silur  arc  the  balls  (generally  solid)  of  iron  whicb  jm 
dischars;e<l  from  guns,  howitzers,  or  carronade^.  Tbocr 
which  are  used  for  the  first  of  these  kinds  of  artUkiy  v«r« 
ill  diamotOf  flrom  I'ffiA  iiiehe^  which  iathatofft  osi«-m(.: 
ball,to7*9S  incbn,  whidi  is  tho  diamoMr  of  a  t%  ;  o.  i 
ball.  Sbotfbrhowitiertvary  in  diameter  with  the  t  ai  >'t 
of  that  arm,  from  4'47G  inches,  which  i»  the  diameter  of  t 
12  pounder  howitzer,  to  ii'tit*  inches.  Carrunude^  di>clur. 
balU  "e;^liin-  tiutii  0  iUs.  I  >  i,s  lbs.,  which  are  of  cwi^.- 
iqual  m  li.auirlf.-  t.)  ili.,.;:  viincb  belong  to  jjuns  of  rn-i. 
raidiiL'.    l'".ir  tin-  inival  serv  ice  it  has  recently  b«vfi  pn- 
po.st^d  lo  discharge  from  huwitiers  hollow  shot  or  iinI<iMk4 
shells,  which,  having  groalor  diameters  than  solid  »lui(  wiij 
ei|ual  weighr^,  are  cai  able  of  prxtducing  more  deatmctne 
l-fleets  ag.un^t  sbij  piilj; 
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BHOVBU  Bin  CLOUDBSLBY.  m  BngUrit  adintfal. 
b(Nrii<J6M)  of  poor  purciil*.    He  wa^  flist  tiotioad  by  Sir 
John  Narborough,  with  whom  ho  went  (u  sea  as  a  cabin- 
boy,  but  frtiiii      j;ri  :it  inciit  5<ion  rose  to  tin?  rnnk  of  an 
ofljuvr.    In  ir,7i,  wlnli-  vn  an  exjiedilion  to 'riipuii,  he  wa§ 
»«-nt  by  Uii  [laiiiHi  \Mili  ii  iiic<.»u^;e  to  lite  Day,  on  whirli 
uccii»iuii  li«  Uslmvt^  with  greiii  discretion;  and  through 
■uino  observations  mnilo  by  him  while  on  nhore.  Sir  John 
Narborough  waaeoabled  to  enter  the  harbour  ond  burn  the 
■biptt  uf  llie  MHU^m   The  next  year,  in  eoiiMquence  of  this 
lorvicB,  bo  una  tppoinUd  to  tbo  ootnmaDd  of  a  ihtp.  Ue 
conliniud  in  ompioy  during  tbo  nig  n  of  Jamea.  who  ap- 
pomteil  him  to  tlio  eomnuwd  of  tbo  Dovor.    On  the 
acflesMon  of  Williani  lie  took  tho  akio  of  the  new  Ytitig,  and 
distill .Mii^Iiod  liiin»elf  -,0  much  in  the  battle  of  B^ntiy  Bay 
at  111  ubiiiiii  lliL'  lioiKuir  uf  kni^thtlMKid.     In  Id'J.'  lie  was 
n|ipuinte4l  roar- admiral  uf  tliu  rcil,  and  soon  afli-r  \va»  j  re 
itctit  at  the  battle  ol  La  Hugue,  to  which  victory  he  greatly 
contributeil.  In  IC94  ho  iterved  under  Lord  Berkeley  in  the 
cxpodition  to  Camaret  m  vice  admiral  of  the  red;  ;in  I  on 
the  return  of  the  latter  to  England,  look  the  chief  roTnuiand 
ID  Iho  expedition  agaiDst  Dunkirk.   In  tho  reign  of  Queen 
ApM  «t  And  him  onployod  lilt  I79t,  whoQ  be  was  sent  to 
Vigo  to  brings  badt  tiw  priMo  loft  by  Sir  Goorgo  Rooko. 
In  1704  he  reinforeod  the  fleet  of  this  offlrar  in  tho  Modi- 
t»  ;raritan  witli  u  iiowfiful  siijadnm.  ;unl  lod  tlio  \ [ill  m  tin- 
UalUt!  of  Muluj^u.    Ill  iroj  111,'  lii'M  tliu  cowmaud  of  tliu 
floel  RCiit  to  Spain  jointly  witli  tlu-  Karl  of  Peterborou!;!i. 
and  had  an  active  »lurv>  in  the  capture  of  Harceluna.  lie 
relumed  to  Eni(land  the  aaine  year,  and  in  I70fi  sailed  to 
Portugal  with  Lord  Rivers  to  the  i^lief  of  tho  yotni'/  l<iiig 
of  that  country.    He  continue*!  in  command  theru  til!  I  rt>7, 
when  he  joined  the  Uuke  of  SAvoy  in  tbo  iiege  uf  Toulon ; 
•flor  ibo  niiing  of  whiefa  bo  proModod  bomowards  wiili 
Mine  shttM  of  tbo  line,  and  «i*  unlbrtnnalolf  imekod  off 
the  Scilty  Isles,  Oet.  99.  1707.  The  drpuimtanoea  of  bis 
ile.uli  ttfii-  [KM  111! a r.    Ho  is  said  to  liave  been  tliiuwn  on 
fcliun-  al:vi',  jiiil  to  have  btcii  iaui'di.rt.-d  by  oru?  uf  the 
islajidorH  r>ii  tl.o  ^^ko  of  a  valuable  ring.    Shovel  is  called 
by  Bithup  Uuroet  <"  iiuitory  of  bis  own  TimeV)  'one  of  the 
Krealpst  nearaen  of  tho  age;'  hnd  Ins  wholu  career  was  as 
bonourabio  to  biio»elf  as  it  was  creditable  to  the  judgment 
of  Sir  John  Naiboiough.  who  flnl  drew  bim  forth  from 
Ml  obscure  condition.    (Campbell's  Licet  qfEngiiMk  Ad- 
miral t ;  CunninRham's  Eminent  Englithmen.) 
SHOWERS  OF  SIONSS.  [Anoi.mtt.i 
SHRSWRBURY,  tbe  eountf  town  ofShroMhm.tn  the 

liberty  of  Shiewsbiny,  138  imles  fioni  St.  Paul's,  uf  the 
(•enernl  Host-Otlice,  London,  la  a  direct  line  iiorlli-west,  or 
liB  miles  bv  r.iilroad  to  Birmingham,  and  fiuiu  tliciu-e  by 
the  Holyheail  uarliameotary  read  through  Wednesbury, 
WolvorhamiKoo,  MdShiiriwt:  i»  4S'  N.bt.  and  t*  Ai' 
W.  lonK. 

It  U  probable  that  tbo  town  was  founded  by  the  Britons  of 
tlio  kingdom  of  Powis,  while  tliey  were  yet  struggling  with 
iIm  SaxoMk orvftther tho  Angles, for  tho  midland  oouuties; 
and  it  it  ftugooaed  to  have  boon  OMabltshod  hw  tbon  aa  a 

atronffliold  when  they  found  WroMl«r  (tbo  Vrioouiuni  of 

tho  Romans)  no  luii;^er  tenable.  The  Welsh  name  was 
Pengwerti.  On  tlu^  ronquuit  of  tho  town  by  the  An$(lo- 
Saxons.  it  rei-cived  the  name  of  Scrobbos-byng,  iinpnitiii^ 
that  it  was  a  town  in  a  scrubby  or  bushy  spot ;  and  of  this 
name  the  motlern  Shrewsbury  »-s  a  corruption.  p]ihclrtcdu. 
'  the  lady  of  the  Merciank.'  daughter  uf  Allred  tbe  Great* 
founded  the  collegiate  churoh  of  St.  Alkmund,  and  Atliel* 
Stan  e^tablmbod  a  mint  here,  and  it  soon  became,  if  it  was 
nut  tbun,  Iho  chief  toVIl  of  the  thiro,  for  in  ihis  '  Sa)^nn 
CbiDttictti.'  in  tlie  aeeount  of  tbe  re^n  of  Ktbelred  II.. 
Seiobbes-byrig-scire  (now  oormptod  into  Sbiepabire)  is 
iDcntioned. 

According  to  Domesday-book  the  town  had,  in  Edward 
the  Confessor's  time,  two  hiiinlred  anil  filiy-Vwo  h^  .  i  ,  iih 
a  resident  hurges*.  in  each  house;  also  it  had  the  taui t;lK>. 
It  «a»  incluik-il  m  tlic  earldL.m  of  Shrewsbury,  v;ra:iti'<l  by 
William  the  Conqueror  to  his  kinbmait  H^>g«!r  Ue  Mdiu- 
(Tomory.  who  «*rocte<l  a  caalle,  to  clear  or  unlarxe  the  site 
for  which  fifty-one  houses  wore  demoiiabed;  Sfly  others  lay 
■•ssto  at  the  time  of  tibo  Dumesday  Sttttref.  and  foriy-three 
wei»  bekl  bj  NonaklML  The  castle  was  erected  at  the  en- 
tranoo  of  tlM  poniattttk  on  whah  the  town  siand^.  Thero 
bad  been  a  caatl*  hoM  twoviooaly,  wbieb  waa  baaicgeil  a.u. 
1M8»  bv  tbe  AitgbKSoSMi  iiMttmmM  and  lh«  Wtkb.  who 
teimt  tn  twni,  TbtcMlloaMtofiaiKw  MiiiQiitetd  to 


I  Henry  L,  by  Robert  do  Betonnio,  tho  third  carl,  who  had 
ri*en  in  arms  m  favour  of  Robert,  duke  of  N  Tniami.e. 
Henry  s  brother.  After  being  held  for  several  years  by  Uie 
rroa  n,  the  earMoni  was  u'raiited  by  Hcnn  (a-IX  ll26)lo  his 
serniid  wife.  II.  r  c  ast.  llaii  .iiid  shcnlT  Fiiz-Alan, held  the 
castle  for  the  crii|  rcss  Mauil  against  Stephen,  who  took  it 
by  assault  (ad  I  i  fs),  nod  treated  tbe  defenders  with  great 
sevenly.  It  was  ixtaken  by  Henry,  son  ufMaud,  aftcrwaida 
Henry  II..  towards  the  cKKOof  Stephen's  reign  (AJK  1162), 
and  tbe  eattody  of  the  castle  was  restored  to  ritx-Alait.  Tbo 
loirn  meirod  a  eharter  fioin  Henry  11,  but  ibe  eailieit 
cbartor  auant  la  of  Riebard  I.  In  A.a  I2t9  the  town  was 
taken  by  the  Welsh  under  Llewelyn  the  Great,  prince  i  f 
North  Wales,  who  had  joined  tho  insurgent  baruii»  against 
.r.ihn.  but  was  ni<\  field  l  y  liini.    In  il.c  si.b-.i.'t|uent 

n  ;yn  Slit  Ln\>biii  y  was  i  e)  eaiedly  the  sceiie  «t  iivj^otiution 
Unuoeii  [he  Kiijjiish  ar.  1  Wi  lsli,  or  the  place  of  rendezvous 
in  the  time  uf  wur  for  the  Knglish  forces:  at  otber  limoa 
the  surrounding  country  was  exposed  to  the  ravage  of  the 
Welsh,  and  in  md.  I-J3'J  a  part  uf  the  town,  or  nitiro  pro* 
bably  a  suburb,  was  burnt  by  Llewelyn  of  Waleaand  Riebatd 
earl  maruebal,  an  insurgent  EngUsb  baroo  ia  ^lianea  witb 
bhn* 

In  the  war  of  Ttenry  III.  with  his  barons,  Shrewsljurv 
was  taken  (a  d.  I2G4)  by  Simon  de  Montfort,  t!ie  le arier  of 
tlu!  insurgent  barons,  and  l.lewelui,  ^ramlson  <jf  Llewi-lvn 
the  Great,  prince  of  Wal.-> ;  but  the  ban;e  of  Hvi  sham  (a'd. 
IJiij)  restored  it  to  the  rruwn.  In  vu.  1  2s  ?  a  pai  liamenl 
was  assembled  at  Shrewsbury  for  the  trial  of  Davui,  llie  last 
pnnce  of  Wales,  who  »a*  executed  as  a  traitor. 

In  the  rcvoliittoti  which  dethroned  Edward  II,  the  earl 
of  Arundel,  who  attempted  to  support  the  king's  cause, 
attacked  8brewsbur]r>  but  was  defeated  and  taken  1^  tho 
burgoBset,  with  tbe  aid  of  Sir  John  Charlton  of  Powys,  and 
bebaaded  at  Hcrefitrd  (a.d.  1323).  In  the  reign  of  Riehuid 
II.  a  parliament  was  held  here  (a.iv  1397-98),  ut  which  the 
earl  of  Hereford  (afterwards  Henry  IV.)  brought  the  char<;u 
of  treason  against  the  duke  of  Norfolk.  In  the  oarlv  p:r,  t 
of  the  leivn  of  Henry  IV.  (a.d.  1402)  that  kmg  as-sembU  d 
an  army  In  re  to  innrch  a(;ainst  Owen  Glendoner;  and  llie 
year  after  he  fnu^lil  tlic  fatuous  battle  of  Shrowsbutv against 
tbo  tuBurgent  Pfrcie»  and  iliPir  allies. 

Hm  insurgents,  under  the  youn-cr  Percy  (Holspur), 
were  marching  from  Stafford  towards  Shrewsbury,  which 
they  hoped  to  occupy,  as  its  comtoabd  of  the  passage  over 
the  Setrero  «oold  Niabltt  tbeot  to  communicate  with  their 
ally  Glendower;  but  the  king,  who  came  from  IJchfield. 
reached  Sbrowshnry  a  few  hours  before  them  (July  i") 
Henry  set  Are  t<»  the  suburb  ailjaceiU  lo  tho  ensde,  and 
niarch-'d  out  to  (iffer  b.ittle  ;  but  lloispur,  "huso  force*  weie 
weary  with  their  uiarcli.  drew  oft,  and  the  battle  was  fouj^ht 
next  day  at  Hatelcy  Field.  alKuit  thiee  miles  north  by  east 
of  tbe  town.  Hotspur  had  about  14,000  men,  a  oonsideivble 
part  of  them  Cheshire  mam  wf»  ware  fbinoin  ft»r  their  skill 
OS  archers.  Henry's  forra  «ai  nearly  tvioaaagraat.  The 
engagement  was  very  Qeiea^  bat  the  doalh  of  nettpur  de- 
cided tbe  batUe.  The  iosmfODla  were  dafMcd  vita  great 
slaughter;  the  earis  of  Douglas  and  Woreeater  end  Sir 
Richard  Venalilcs  were  taken;  tho  first  was  rolea<;e<I.  Imt 
the  liut  two.  w  ith  some  others,  were  beheaded  without  trial. 

In  ti;e  war  of  the  Ko>e*,  Shrewsbury  supported  the  York- 
ist*, and  Edward  IV.  showcil  niurh  favour  lolhe  townsmen 
His  second  son  RicUnnl,  the  )oun^;er  of  the  two  pniues 
murdered  in  the  Tower,  was  born  here.  The  earl  uf  Rich- 
mond, nn  his  march  previous  to  the  battle  of  Bosworth,  was 
received  into  Shrewsbury  with  some  reluctance  by  the  ma- 
gistrates,  but  with  acclamations  by  the  townimcn. 

In  the  civil  war  of  Charles  1.  the  king  came  teShrewK 
bury,  wheie  he  reeeiwd  libeMl  anttributwBS  ef  leodey  and 
plate  from  tbe  neighbouring  gentry,  and  layljr  tecraited 
his  forces.  The  earl  of  Denbigh  and  ColoneimyKoif,  tbe 
perliomenlary  conim mders,  having  approached  Shn-w>bury 
(July,  1043),  Were  roj  ulsfxl  by  Sir  Fulk  Hunkes.  an  (iflirer 
of  titn  royalist  f^  im-uii,  of  winch  ,Sir  Francis  tjilley  was 
governor.  Tbe  lown  was  however  surprised  and  taken  by 
(lie  parliamentarians  ( Kehiuary.  1644).  A  plot  formtd  by 
the  royalisU  to  surprise  biirevrshury  (a  d.  1<U5)  failed.  An- 
other attempt  (A.1KMS9)  after  Oliver  Cromwell's  death  met 
with  no  better  suooess.  The  only  subsequent  events  worthy 
of  notice  are  the  visit  of  James  11.  <AJ1.  ICM)  i  the  tti* 
unphani  catry  of  Saeheverek  in  his  aaeawiabia  pngreaa 
(A,u.  1710X  and  the  riat—a  dwtraatipa  ef  Iba  PrahTianan 
maatlttfdiMaa  (44kI7|4|. 
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The  to.vn  -itaiuK  e'liclly  on  a  peninsula  formeil  by  tlio 
Seieni.     Ii  fjiiuui!)'  \sbjlly  contaiiicil  willim  ilu» 

jH';iu!iu!a,  but  lia-  ^U'lnullj  c\ic:iile(l  beyond  the  Severn 
!in  ihf  cast  and  wcsl  side,  fuinimg  the  itubuiU*  of  Abbvj- 
Fore^'atu  and  Colehani  un  the  cast,  and  of  Frnnkwell  un 
tho  wc9>t;  and  on  ilio  nurtb  extoQiliiia  beyond  tbu  islb- 
Tfia^  or  iKcIv  (i<  cu|.iL'(l  by  the  cuUe,  ntnning  tbo  tuburb 
of  Out  Oi«tl«-Fur«i;ate.    Tbe  strmu  arc  irregukrlv  laid 
out,  and  for  lite  most  purt  inoonwnittntly  narrow,  inough 
several  itnproveiDcnts  have  been  made  under  en  act  of 
parhfltncnt  obtained  in  1831  :  the  ttreeU  ore  indifferently 
jkuli],  ar.il  ligbled  with  gas;  watt-r  is  provided  bv  a  water- 
luinpuiij,  al  un  a\cr;ij^c  charge  uf  twenty  shillings  per 
annum  fir  eiudi  Iidusc:  the  wultT  ii  brought  fcoin  a  spring 
twn  mik's  distant.    Tho  only  pari  of  the  antient  wall* 
which  remains  i»  a  ruinous  wall  erei  ted  by  Croiuwull  oi,  ilu 
north- kide  of  Uie  town,  between  tbe  ulbmiu  wiU  tbe 
Welsh  bridge ;  and  a  tower,  and  (unle»<i  latufy  dsmolMlwd) 
part  of  tbe  wall  on  the  MUth  side.  There  are  mmm  lemains 
of  tlie  rattle,  espeeiitny  9T  tlia  keep,  which  has  Men  mo 
demi^,  of  the  walb  «f  tlw  womt  court*  tbe  |fwt  freb  of 
^e  inner  gate,  a  lofltv  mound  on  the  bank  («W>  nnr,  and 
a  fort  called  Rou^hill,  built  by  CromwelL  Tbe  buu*c»  in 
tbo  town  arc  of  very  vai-ied  character;  modem  buildings, 
many  of  tliem  handionie,  beni'^  ui:iiglcd  vtiih  othent  of 
greater  anlifiuity.    Tiiere  are  t«  1  bnilk;i'S  over  the  Severn: 
the  English  biidi^L'  (buili  a,:).  1774),  a  hand^uine  ficc»tone 
■tructure  of  tcvun  seuiiclrculai  arches,  connecls  the  Abboy- 
Foregate  with  the  town ;  wd  A*  Weikh  bridge,  a  neat 
jdain  structure  of  five  arches,  connect*  Frankwell  vilh  it. 
tlMVO  is  auother  bridge  at  Coleham  over  the  Meol  tHPOok, 
vhieli  Joins  tha  Savan  abov*  Utt  Bndiih  hridsa* 

Theieare  aoiie  ramahisof  the  BenwuettBe  abbey  founded 
by  Roger  de  Montgomery  (a.d.  Iu»3),  and  which  had  at  the 
dissolution  a  revenue  of  b  1 6/.  -U.  3^.  gross,  or  632/.  is.  luJ. 
clear.  It  oi-cupu'd  a  I<i\v  Mte  pf  about  tun  acres,  in  the 
mbiirb  of  Abbey  Fore^.ite.  Part  of  ihe  fiiibatllc<l  wall 
which  taclu^cd  the  precinct  remains:  ii  i.-,  la-arly  eiiiiie  on 
tho  north  and  east  yide».  Tlic  eucluiiuro  is  occupied  by  a 
modern  mansion  with  it»  garden  and  fiidipond ;  and  in  tbe 
garden  is  a  beautiful  atone  pulpit  of  deoorated  cbaraclar, 
covered  with  a  profusion  9i  iff.  Tbe  abbey  church,  a  cru- 
eiliiroi  stmcture.  wa«  in  grant  part  danoliabad  at  tbe  dian- 
lutiott ;  but  the  nave,  western  tower,  and  north  poreh  re- 
main, though  in  a  very  dilapidated  eondilion,  and  consti- 
tute tlie  parish  church  of  Holy  Cn)M  parish.  The  archi- 
lerture  was  orijjiiuilly  Nuiuian;  but  it  lias  uiuk-ri^onc  uia- 
leriul  alteratioiiK,  esperiully  by  ihe  iiisi-riwn  of  a  liirge  p«!r- 
pendii'ular  window  in  tlic  fate  uf  ilio  >\e;ti'ri)  tnwer.  Be- 
nculh  ihiii  winduV  ii>  a  Nuruiaii  dui>rnay,  the  deep  recess  of 
which  in  adorned  with  various  nil. uldiiigs.  St  A1kiuoiid*« 
ebuvch  has  been  rdiuUt  in  motlem  tiuics,  with  the  excep- 
lion  of  tho  toWflt  and  spire  (IB4  feet  high),  which  belonged 

to  tha  more  ootient  atmotiKai.  St.  Chad*  has  also  been 
rebuilt :  it  is  a  Graeian  siructuxe,  of  eireuiar  form,  with  a 

tower  \iO  feet  bij^b.  A  tniaU  part  of  the  oM  church  of  St 
Chad  (part  uf  the  south  aisle  uf  the  chancel)  now  reniaiiiiN 
Willi  lit  used  a»  a  schuol  :  It  i:j  a  cui'ioun  slruclurc,  and  coutains 
Nuriimu,  early  English,  and  dc.  uraicd  remains.  ,St.  .lulian's 
wa«  rebuilt  about  tbe  niiddli' ul'  ihu  hiu  n'niuty  ;  [>ut  ;liu 
lower,  which  is  uf  Norman  uichiteeturc,  belungecl  to  tho 
old  church.  St.  Mary's  is  on  antient  large  and  fine  cross 
church :  the  lower  part  uf  the  towcrand  liie  soutbporcb  are 
of  good  Nonuaii  orchitecluie,  tbe  rest  of  tbo  enurcb  it 
pcincipkdly  early  Bngliahi  with  soma  windows  (eipeoially 
tbose  of  tbe  elorasiory.  which  are  all  perpcndieular)  of 
later  date:  there  is  a  very  good  perpendicular  font.  There 
is  an  antient  chapel  of  Sl  Giles  in  the  Abbey- Fore;;u|c. 
uri:{iiiully  uliatlic  1  to  llu-  hospital  of  the  abbey  ;  it  has  been 
repaired  wiiniu  tiiciu  lew  vi-ars.  Tiiere  art-  ism  iiKidern 
cbapela-of eaiie,  one  to  Sl.  Mary's  in  iIil-  (.."ahlli-Fure^ale 
and  one  to  St.  Chad  »  lu  Frankwell;  and  iheie  aie  several 
dissenting  plaeeii  of  worship. 

AuMMig  Other  buildings  may  be  mentioned  tb«  town  and 
shire  haU.  ft  q^ious  and  bandsoiDO  atono  buQdiog  «an> 
laining  two  eonrts  for  the  as^izci.  a  room  for  oowilp  md 
corponilioo  mattinx^  a  graud-jury  room  wjtfi  aoao  ia- 
taraslina  aottraita.  and  other  ottice^ ;  tbe  town  and  cooBto 
gaol  and  uoiHK*  of  correction;  the  nuhtary  depot,  a  hand- 
some braW  building  near  the  Abbey-Furt'jak-  ;  the  bou^e 
of  industry  111  Meol-lJriicc  pan&li;  the  infirmary;  ibe 
culutun  in  hoiiuiir  u(  Lord  lliU.  at  the  entrance  of  tbe  tuw  n 
from  Londou ;  tbe  publtc  subucnptioB  libcai|',  tha  tbeatte,  anU 


the  aisscmbly-rooins.  On  tbe  couth-west  iidaef  Ibf  town  ia 
'  the  quarry.'  a  handsome  public  walk  planted  with  Unie> 

trees,  couipriMiig  about  SO  astai*  and  aattondiog  along  tba 

bank  of  tbe  Severn. 

Tbe  burough  of  Shrewsbury,  before  tho  alt'-ratk.iis  uia  io  by 
iheBoundaryondMunicipalReform  Acts,compri!^-<l  tb**  us 
parishes  of  St.  AlLmund.  St,i:bad.lIolyCtot»  wi  h  St.  Gile«, 
St.  Julian,  St.  Maty  (ibe  grantar  Mrt  of  it),  and  U4Ml-Br4c« ; 
and  bad  an  area  of  }4.6Maoas.  There  wara^  in  litsi,  40w7 
hottsaa»  inhabited  Iw  fomilics,  1  '7  bousea  aninhabitod. 
and  46  houses  building ;  vitb  a  population  of  St,S97.  The 
liberties  of  the  borough  had,  in  adduiou.  43Sbanaoa,  inhe- 
bilcd  by  4-lH  fumilici,  7  houses  uniiiluibiieil,  and  S  housta 
buiMm^'.  Tlic  trade  of  the  town  is  cuiisldi. rabl>-.  >  -l  1) 
ill  W'club  ckiibi  aiid  llannel  from  the  c  .uiuh->  ut  l>^  i,  n^h, 
Moniguniuiy,  and  Morioncth  ;  thread,  liiicn-yai  n.  uiid  cun\ 4« 
ate  inauufactured.  and  there  mo  itun-wt>ik»  at  Cuiehotu. 
The  town  haakMigbeen  famous  for  brawn  and  'Shrewsbury 
cake*.'  There  are  markots  held  on  Wednesday  and  Setut- 
day.  the  latter  for  grain  i  tbora  are  market-bouses  fur  tbe 
com  and  ganaial  markota.  The  Savatn  ia  mvigable  for 
boata  of  go  or  40  toua.  ai|d  than  is  a  oaaal  to  WombridKe 
whieh  opana  •  eoaimuaication  with  lha  8taft)fd4iiro  oil* 
Ueriea. 

Tbo  quartcr-seariona  and  as^ti/L'^  fur  tbe  ci<iiiity  aie  held 


here  ;  and  it  is  the  place  of  elei  iiun  aini  a  |iul..i.g-»Uii  -»ii  for 
the  iiui  ilifrn  division  of  the  county. 

Shrewsbury  is  a  borough  by  prescription:  the  jurisdictioa 
of  the  corporation  extends  over  the  borough  and  liberiws. 
Tbe  boundaries  of  tbe  borotigbtSS  enlarged  by  ibe  Boundary 
Act,  were  adopted  in  tha  Ifuoieipal  Reforiu  Act.  by  which 
^nowabaiy  «m  dividad  into  Iva  wardss  and  bad  aUettod  to 
it  10  aldennen  and  30  eonneillen.  Quaitorsaaaiam  and 
petty-seuions.  the  latter  at  least  onrc  a  week,  are  held :  and 
there  are  a  court  of  record  and  a  court-leel.  Tbe  burv^u^t. 
has  (ent  two  members  to  parliament  fruin  J  I  KdV'.^:'il  1. 

Tho  liviii';*  uf  Sl.  AlLinond,  .St.  Cli  d,  nnii  Hot)  Cnmt 
\ulb  Sl.  Ciiles,  are  vicarage*,  of  tbe  <  lea r  yearly  vitlue  c4 
219/.  (with  a  glebe  houoe),  Jju/.,  and  J'JJi.  respectively;  Sl 
Juli:iii  and  Sl.  Mary  are  perpetual  curaciua,  of  tba  elcsr 
yearlv  value  of  liu/.  and  lespoctively.  ikU  aro  la  ibe 
arcbdeaeonry  of  Salop  and  the  dioceae  of  Licbflald  and 
ventry,  except  St.  Mary's,  wbicb  in  a  royal  peculiar  or  bee 
chapel. 

There  wi  re  in  the  bor msib,  in  IS33.  four  dame  or  ir>ff  ra 
KchooU,  Willi  li.j  boys  aii  l  1  I'J  tirU:  tweiily  ?e\en  i>!i,,  j 
!  day-sclio<)ls  of  all  kinds,  v.i.b         bii\>  niid  7..0  S'"''  •  ^' 
of  these  sehuuli,  with  (.7  hi>\^  uiid        ^;irb,  ai^)  Hu'.i 

day-schooU;  and  there  \xerc  besides  ci^ht  Sunday -sctKi^.^* 
with  444  boys,  i7i  girls,  and  3IU  children  of  sex  nut  tpeti- 
fied.  There  was  also  one  evening  school  with  3i  chtldien 
of  8CX  not  speciBed.  One  of  tbe  day-iebooU  was  tbe  '  Ratal 
Free  Graiuinar-Sebool,'  which  waa  endowed  by  Kinn  B-.- 
Yard  VL,  and  was  long  imdnr  tba  nam  ol  iba  late  Dr.  Bet- 
ler,  afterwards  Bishop  ofLilebSeld  and  Coventry :  it  bad.  ui 
ls;t.1,  2ri()b  ns;  twoi)tliers  were  '  national  »c  In  ■  1>  ,  ;ji>  .i»j-r 
a  I.ancastcvian  s«  liiK>l  ;  and  another,  '  iliu  IJ.uc'  iWnii- 
ler'a  Charity-Sclu)  )).'  was  well  endowed. 

.\mong  tlic  native*  of  Slircwsbiiry  were  Sw  akei  On^liiV-. 
Job  Orluu  and  Hijf;b  Farmer,  dissciitinj;  uiv  1  tie*  of  rn/t.-. 
Dr.  Charles  Burnoy,  the  author  of  the  '  History  uf  Musi>.' 
and  Costard  tlie  roathemaiiciau. 

(Owen  and  Blake  way's  Htitormqf  Shretetburys  Hjck' 
man's  Gothic  Architfcture ;  jfanwatoenfflrp  Jf{ai€tt,i 

SUJUKE9.  the  Endnh  onuibokgieal  aaiM  of  tbe 
AtleAsr  Birdi  (ZamM«.  Linn.). 

Linnsus  places  his  pcnns  L'Uiin.i  at  the  e:id  1  f  In*  fir^l 
Older,  Acctpilres,  iininediaiely  loiJo-.Miiy  liie  uuls  {Sirisi 
The  I'icer  form  the  siioceedini;  order. 

Cu^ier  innkes  the  Pit's-d'nic/irt  1  J.nnuss,  l.ir.  11  )  |Im  6r«t 
ereat  ueiius  uf  las  Drniirniitrf's.  bis  swrond  ordaf;  tLf 
(JiteauJ-  dif  IV»ie  {Accipitrei,  Linii.)  being  bis  fin»t. 

Vigors  observes  that  in  the  chareeters  of  tbe  nnlrWrt,  de- 
pressed, and  aiwular  bill,  and  tbo  ainmg  baim  or  vibiM* 
that  aunound  ua  baaa^  aa  wall  as  in  tbair  awaaan^  ike 
AfasMoipMia  parliall/  aonaapoad  with  the  Umaim,  btm 
Ibe  earlier  fomilies  or  wbfdi  they  ebiefly  difller  in  tbetr  lo- 
ferior  |>ower  and  robustncM.  Entering  amon/  tiMs  La*iailif 
by  tiie  penus  Ti/rnnnmi.  Cuv.,  vih  rli  uiiiies  Ihvm  wrb  th» 
preceding  iliuru\>j  it!, p.  :ind  from  which  he  would  »»-;.ar»l« 
It  cliiefly  on  aivoniu  of  il.c  siren^tli  of  the  bill,  whctt-m  tW 
t  liaraeler  ut  a  Shrike  i*  more  conspicuous  than  tliat  of  % 

Jt^yotUdier,  Vigors  proceeds  by  means  of  AtWM^  Cue,  mmi 
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Atiamut,  Vteill.,  to  Dterurm,  VicilL.  ibe  fork*tafled  ShrtkM 
of  il>e  Old  World,  where  the  bate  of  the  bill  u  •till  de- 
pretwd  and  wide,  aa  in  the  eroupi  Just  quoted,  bat  the  apex 
mdually  mora  comprcMeo.  Hence,  ne  retterkt.  «e  ne 
led  bjr  some  intmcning  forms  to  the  (till  mote  compres-sed 
billi  of  Spararlet,  HI.,  and  the  true  Lanfut  of  Huihors, 
wliicli,  by  ils  sliort,  roniprts»erl,  and  strongly  fkTHate'l  bill, 
fxhiii.ls  the  tyjje  of  the  fatmiy.  'Here,'  ruiiiinuc*  ihc 
aultmr,  "wo  nri-  nict  by  somo  rontcrminoiis  gmuiis,  nmniii; 
winch  lAiliiinruius,  Virill,.  m  conspicuous.  And  heiico  we 
dycend  by  iiiternn'il  ate  j^nidntions  to  the  more  tcni^thctied 
and  sleitder-billud  fanxm,  Cuv.,  together  wilb  Prtonopt, 
Laniaritu,  and  Thmnnoyhilut  of  M.  VieiUot.  wbieb  bhng 
t»  in  rontaet  tvith  the  Thnohet,  The  extremes  of  thu 
family  will  be  Ibiind  hi  the  Urmnihta  and  Ceblrjyrit  of  M. 
Cuvier,  wbieh  by  their  Mlla,  in  some  degree  depressed  at  the 
base,  lead  back  t«  T^ranmu  nnd  the  oth<?t-  broad-billc<l 
qrmips  which  commeaeo  thi- f.itnily.  This  l.iiM)i;  ritinnc'<l 
Ueiiii*  CMrpyrit  has  latterly  been  arrangni  riuinnfr  the 
Thruihi't.  But  I  ffi'l  Inclined  lathcr  to  leave  it  in  lt'«ori^'inal 
sin'inn  amon;;  ihf  Sfinh  -f,  from  ilic  pcruliarily  of  its  lail- 
c wf  ^\h;^•h  form  ilu-uiiLlvfi  info  a  kind  of  puffed-oUt 
cluster  on  llie  back.  This  character  sr^-nu  to  iircvail  among 
ilie  I  uniiiihe  more  genenlly  and  in  a  greater  flcgrce  than  iri 
Other  birds:  ia  one  species  of  the  family  the  pt^-backed 
8krik&  of  AfKee,  now  rendered  so  flimiliar  to  oor  eebineis 
fWim  Mr  CQBueetfaMi  with  H*  Ctm,  thie  itnpitaf  prato- 
betance  is  mtn'ed  to  to  grAit  sit  extent  et  to  fittm  an  appa- 
rently nrtif.<-ial  appcndnpe  tn  tho  back.  In  the  gcniis  before 
us  thi«  peculiarity  sefrnis  even  still  further  developed  in  tha 
well-known  conrormnlion  of  the  »aine  lail-co\ erts ;  their 
(hafts  being  elongated  niid  pioiecicd  beyond  the  webs  in 
St  I  IT  :in<l  sharpened  points.  On  looking  to  tho  genernl 
atTinity  wh:rh  the  r\tremes  of  thtafumily  bear  to  the  ^fu4i- 
eoftitlte,  and  through  tb«B  (ft  the  Fnsirostral  birds  of  the 
last  p:eci-ilii)g  tribe,  we  naypereeiTe  thu  chnmclcr  of  feed- 
inv  on  the  wmg  carried  on  to  the  Tgranni.  the  fork-taileU 
Dieruri,  and  nofe  peitkmleriy  to  tlio  JbrUarip  or  Uio  Fig- 
gri^hea  Hlrtmdem$  «lt  tbe  eoRtiHental  imtert;  int'A^  the 
depTcsse*!  bill  of  the  same  Fiitirntirttl  trib(»  is  partially  pre- 
served in  the  groups  just  mentioned,  toj^thcr  with  that  of 
('••(>! fvtfrit,  which  meet*  Ihein  at  llir  opfMmite  extreme  of 
the  >  ii clo  .'f  sflitiily."    [Mp.RrLti>.t: ;  Mi  «{  ic^plD.tt] 

In  nl!;i«:  -11  id  the  rapacious  liabtti  of  the  LtwiadtP,  Mr. 
i<wiiinM>;i  e'lNmc:!  thai  llic  rumpariv  n^  which  hare  been 
rlr;i.»n  hctncwf!  them  and  the  Falc  ns  nre  no  less  true  in 
fact  Ihnii  beautiful  in  analogy,  remarking  ibat  nrant  of  the 
Ki/i^tiArrit  on  a  tree  for  fiottri,  walchmg  Ib^  such  tittle 
birds  aa  rntnc  within  teach  of  a  suddcD  a«Q^  vben  didM 
btrd«  of  pre>  pounce  on  the  quarry,  aelte  it  m  their  taronl, 
b-.'ar  it  to  ihVir  roost,  and  dewmr  If  piceetn^al.  These,  he 
•<Ms,  arc  preciiely  the  manners  of  the  true  9hi  ikc;  yet  with 
all  this,  the  strr.oinre  of  the  falcnns  and  shrikes,  and  their 
more  intimate  lel  ui  are  s  >  d-.tfi  ant,  that  fhey  cannot 
be  cbi-*«'-d  in  llie  same  ni^ler,  tlwii^h  they  illu«lrate  fh.it 
ayatcin  of  syinty-bc  reli«ii jii- hip  tennvd  nniib>gy,  which,  iii 
Mr.  Swain«'>ii'»  opini 'o,  pervades  creation;  Init  tho  two 
proiips  are,  heremaiks,  m  nowise  eonncctcd,  and  there  is 
consequently  no  afllnity  between  them.  The  fbllowing,  oc- 
conllng  to  him.  are  the  veff  decided  exteriial  characters  of 
flho  typical  groups.''— 

The  abort  and  Mront^  biH  h  fbrttfMiy  IraokeA  at  the  ctid, 
and  the  notch  is  so  dcpp  a.s  to  t>rth  a  small  trtotb,  more  or 
le-s  pniminent,  on  each  «ide:  this  projection.  Mr.  Swain^ion 
rt-innrks.  is  m  alor^ms  to  lire  teeth  of  quadruj  eH  so  ftir  as 
it  ei;,ili!c«  the  bud  to  tnke  a  firm  tjrssp  of  its  foc^d,  nitd  is 
DM-d  lo  divule  it  iitlu  pieces:  the  claws  sNo,  as  instruments 
of  capture,  are  peculiarly  fine  and  sharp  in  the  typical 
:;rnup,  and  this  eharacter  pc-rrDdes  moie  or  less  the  nhnle 
fitmiiy.  The  tne^eif  dttrting  suddenly  on  Iheir  prey  (rather 
than  huntine  or  aearehhlg  lor  U)  ia  laoat  preralehl  in  those 
gruu|>s  wbien  aro  nearest  relatad  fo  the  flycatchera,  whose 
grneral  woakneas  huwe\er  confines  their dafnadatkiu  to  the 
»inaller  insert!):  bir^r  and  more  po4rerl\l1  tflbea  being  the 
food  of  the  typieal  Shrikes. 

Mr.  Swamson  nrran'^/es  the  Ta'.iadrp  in  five  dirisions  or 
suUt.irnlies :— 1,  The  Ttjrnniiinrr.  or  Tyrant  Shrikes;  2. 
the  CrlJf^iifrir,f/',  or  C-oievpillar  Shrikes;  .1,  the  Vicnmiifr, 
or  Dron^iu  Shnkes;  4.  the  Tfhintnnphilnirr.  or  Bi:sh 
Shrikes;  mid  .">,  the  Limiarifr.  or  true  Shrikes.  According 
to  Mr.  S  '  .11-:  \icws,  the  first  three  uf  these  subfamilies 
ron«tituie  tfaw  aberrant  ciirle,  or  that  in  which  the  eharaeler 
4ir  Ma  ilrtta  la  taaat  wtiifieaoMa.  The  Ibivlh    the  aiib> 


trpi^ :  and  In  the  fifth  the  lantaie  atrueture  ia  tooat  pc^ 
reetly  MVtMi|MB> 

T{frantiin». 

Suhfamily  C^andtr.—WH  very  atraii^ti  abort,  de- 
pressed its  whole  length;  the  eulracn  not  nrchod,  but  the 
tip  abruptly  hooked.  Nostrils  and  rictus  defended  by 
bristles.  Feet  shirt,  small,  and  >*!L';iili  r.  Literal  tues 
equal,  or  very  nearly  so.  Clawaloiig.  slender,  fully  curved, 
and  very  ncute. 

Z.oca///y.— America  only. 

Genera. — Ptilognnyt,  Sw. :  Chry^nfnyfiits,  Hsf.;  fliBttro* 
phagut,  Sw.,  with  its  subgenus  Maattoma,  8w. ;  fVrm* 
nus,  Vieill.,  with  iti  aubgmtM  Mitrnduit  8«.;  antl  7>niii* 
nula,  Sw. 

Mr.  Sttafaiaon  obserrea  that  the  connecttoi)  botiiMn  the 
family  afahrikes  and  that  of  the  dycateheni  ihtVUdkopUaii 
by  raeaiUflf  tbe  Ti/runninte  is  So  perfect,  (hat  it  is  difflcoll 

at  present  todctcrniiiie  where  one  tei  uiinates  and  the  oilier 
eomnienees.  Tho  water  chats  of  Branl  pass  by  Mu  h  iiu- 
perceplihle  degrees  into  the  les«cr  tjnint  shrikes  ( 7V/ri;';- 
nuln),  that,  although  an  olwerver  on  the  »|>ol  miclit.  ho 
retiiarks,  draw  a  distinction,  nit  ornithologist  acquainted 
only  with  dried  skins  is  at  a  lo«s  to  disiinp;ui!)h  their  remote 
ramifications.  •  Tbe  water-chats,  Ftitvteolinet*  says  Mr. 
Swainson  in  continuation,  '  which  seem  to  connect  the 
tyrant  chrifcea  (o  the  Hy  calching  Ikmily, » the  ihMiea- 
ptiUt,  Uke  vary  maby  other  tribea.ltava  imt  plutnaga  Mack 
and  irtiill!  ratrtously  blended,  but  iHttlofat  afi^  mitlttre  or 
green.  The  lesser  tyrants  {Tjfntfinuh),  on  the  contrary, 
arc  alt  of  an  olive-cofoured  plumage ;  lliat  cohiur.  in  short 
which  is  most  adapted  for  concealment  amotiR  POiaye,  aiui 
therefore  suited  to  their  manner  of  life:  between  th«*»e 
however  we  find  si^me  curious  birds,  which  borrow  the 
habits  of  hoth  proups.  The  species  called  by  Latham 
\fhite- headed  Tody,  fbr  instance,  is  Mack  and  while:  its 
general  resort  is  on  the  sides  of  marsnea,  where  hpeiehea 
upon  fha  i«elU.aiid  darts  on  passing  inaeeta  In  thoaaido 
manlier  m  a  true  ttrani  Arika;  tbia  «•  have  oniaalTCi  n- 
peatedl^  witfieseea.  Aaam  s^s  that  it  Tfke«toe  i^hatea 
insects  upon  the  ground;  to  that  we  have  thus  in  this  ond 
biid  the  manners  of  both  groups  exemplified.  Whether 
tbi^.  or  the  T\jrantnihi  anifnilnns  of  Brazil,  wliicli  lives  on 
the  ground  like  a  lark,  con>tituies  a  f^etieric  type  in  this  di- 
vision, IS  at  present  uiu-erla>n-  Tl^e  Ir^^er  tyrants  ( Tj/rii;!- 
nulrr)  are  spread  over  the  whole  of  America,  where  they 
represent  the  trou  flycatcher (JlfMirTcnpa)  of  thO Old  World': 
both  hnre  nearly  the  same  manners;  and  ao  oloOely  do  they 
resemble  each  Other,  that  ihcy  can  only  ba  JMingoished  by 
their  Ae^  tail,  and  dtittga.  FtotB  ttaelb  ire  may  pa^s  to  the 
tree  or  greater  tyrania,  by  a  IKfle  aiAf  aneHc  group  (Mil' 
fiilm,  S#.)  harini^  tcry  k)ng  fbrked  tails.  The  habits  of 
ihe  lypteal  tytantt  intimately  resemble  those  of  tho  Icsht, 
but  llity  feed  upon  larger  insects  more  suitetl  to  their  own 
!<!7  ■ :  si me  imitate  the  kingfishers,  by  diving  in  the  »,-iier; 
a;i'l  ',hry  will  oven  prey  upon  jtnall  reptiles.  The  specie*, 
which  arc  numerous,  swarm  in  tropical  America,  wheru 
they  are  e\ cry  where  seen,  perched  upon  naked  brandies, 
and  uttering  lit  sfaort  intervals  a  sharp  and  monotonous  crv. 
Tlio  tyranta  are  bold  nnd  qnarrclsome  birds,  jpiiriiculsriy 
during  theaaaaan  of  incubation:  tbe  ttoalatrm  not  then 
suffer  any  Wrda  to  tfMUB  near  Ha  heat;  and  tneoioek  ao  in- 
fbriat^  againat  each  anermseioUs  hitrndera,  that  ft  wilt 
attack  both  bawka  and  eagles,  with  a  deterlBinatio(i  OOt  to 
be  reiiitaJ,  nnltf  they  are  Ibirly  dritea  umf? 

CeMefynnfr. 

Sufi/irmihj  Tharnrtrr. — Biil  hn  nil  at  the  ha<c.  hut  dcMi- 
luto  of  long  hristlcK.  Rictus  nearlv  stn'ioih.  W-nrr^  |;nii)ied  ; 
the  three  first  qurii'*  graduated.  Ftatherion  tlie  rinrj)  very 
thick,  and  apparently  spinous.  Tail  with  the  centre  cmar- 
ginatcd.  and  HM  fMA  ramadad.  Feat  liiaK;  Weral  toea 
iinenual. 

L'>calilif,—'Wtm  lilittrdea  tfrifce  Old  World. 
Ofnm-^eMAffWe.  Cur,;   OjaauttK  Sw-;  Camp^- 
pfiagn.  Vieni..  wifh  Its  snbgcnoa  mdnntemrit,  Sw. ;  and 

Erttcirnrit,  Sw. 

Mr.  8wainson  is  of  opinion  that  tlio  passage  frmn  the  ty- 
rant shrikes  to  the  Crb/'f  i/nn//>  i«  snfhcieiuly  marked  by 
the  Mowicuti  genus  Pttlio^rmys.  which  brings  tlM-tn  x'ry 
dose  to^-ei her.  The  Ceblefujriiur  Art:  c  infttu:<l  to  the  (Jld 
World  ;  but,  according  to  that  authnr,  noi  a  single  speriej 
bad  yet  been  found  in  Europe.  Tliey  live  upm  s>i|t  c.iioi-. 
pillars,  for  which  ihev  aeaicb  among  the  fbliage  of  high 
tfeel,  aa  Le  Tadlanl,  Mra  Aral  called  attantion  to  the  group. 
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pointed  out.  Mr.  Sv,.inisi>n  ieniark»  iLat  nearly  all  the 
■pectcsfl.H-  'liitiii.Mii  hfil  I  v  llu'  tr.i;!iiT>  on  t!u'  b.ick,  winch 
arc  very  lliiek  iei ;  ami  wh«;n  >Ue  bttitd  p<ii>i>u>l  uvei  tiieiii 
in  a  direction  tonuids  the  head,  (hey  feel  an  if  inleniiixi'il 
with  )iul<i  stiarp  sj  incs  concLMlcd  beiiuath  the  »urracc 
ThitMn};ular  construcliun.  he  add*,  is  seen  al!>o  in  the  Tro- 
gon«.  aud.  in  «  iuM,  d«Kr«e>  in  the  fomiliM  of  oviotei  Dud 
«uek«os.  The  geiios  J%eniKoniitt  in  kto  opinuMi,  unites 
tliit  divisioii  to  the  tyranla* 

Sub/uwilij  C/Kiruc/tfr.— Bill  compre&scd  townrd*  ihcend ; 
ihc  luilnii'ii  ^in  lii.illy  arched  and  bunt  over  th«^  lower  man- 
il.i'lo.  Fuel  bhori-'  Tail  Il'ii^ ila-ned,  gBasnUf  fiirked. 
Wings  ionu,  aud  more  or       |i mied. 

Lncality. — The  warm  la'.nuik-  of  the  Old  WorlJ. 

Genera. — Tqphrodormt,  Sw. ;  MeUuoma,  Sv. ;  Ocypteru*, 
Cuv.,  with  ifai  Milimot  Amdeiptih  Sw. ;  snd  Diermrut, 
VifilL 

Mr.  Swiinion  holds  that  we  are  led  to  the  Jhenuinte,  or 
Dnmgo  Shrikes  of  Lft  Vaillaht,  Iw tboM  cai«cpillar<cai«bett 
{Enmrora,  Sw.)  wfaidi  ha?e  onl3r  a  few  acuta  fbaihert  on 

tiicii  back;  or  that  the  genus  Oxynotus  may  pos^ihly  cfTect 
iun<*tion.  Tlio  Drongos,  ho  .ntalcs,  arc  My-ratt-hing 
biriU,  l)avin;>  thuir  bill  IhiiIi  I'oiiiprcMcd  and  depressed,  and 
thc'iiiouih  fariuslwd  with  ver>  snff  loiisj  hri»l!e».  '  Tliesc,' 
says  Mr.  Swainson,  in  coniuiuaiuin.  '  an-  euinc-ly  unknown 
in  America,  where  they  i^jciu  lo  lie  icpresented  by  the  fork- 
tailed  tyraiiis  (MUvulut,  Sw.) :  like  ihem.lhcy  have  thw  liiil. 
almost  uuivenally,  long  and  forked ;  and  Ihev  associate,  a« 
do  the  Ameriean  hiid*,  in  Hocks,  sotnalhuiK  like  swallows, 
jniMuing  imcds  upon  the  wing  in  everj  diceelion.  Bees 
appear  to  lie  a  fovourite  food  with  ihne  btrdi»aathey  are 
likewise  with  the  King  Tyrant  of  North  America  (TV* 
rannus  ititrcfndus).  Some  are  ornamented  with  little  re- 
i-in\cil  (■[■f.-vls  in  lii'Ht  .il'  \\w  iiend  :  uthcis  liave  tlte  lu'rk- 
fi'ntlK'iN  j;L»iiilcd,  aiiJ  ul  a  lah  nii-talhr'  hue;  most  lia\e  ihe 
tnil  1 1' inarkahly  developed  ;  and  niarU  nil  are  a  uinfurm 
(Sluis)  black  colour:  hence  it  becomes  very  dillicult  to  dis- 
tinguish the  S|iecie8,  which,  in  truth,  arc  much  more  nu- 
merous than  has  been  generally  imagined.  In  the  genus 
AnaMpus  we  flrft  have  a  few  bright  colours.  Only  three 
apectes,  native*  of  Madagaecar  and  ili«  Indian  lelanda,  bava 
yet  been  ditooveined;  tber  l«*d  ita  lo  tho  awift  abirikaa 
lOeiUptenit,  Cuv.x  ao  named  from  their  very  long  wings ; 
hut  in  T<^rodbmr>  these  members  again  bcconseliko  thosa 
of  the  Drungos.  '1  ir^  l  etter  ^enu*  i-i  m  ry  rctnarkable  ;  lnv, 
by  Ibo  bristly  iiaiuit  aiui  ilic  iiu  urved  (luiriiau  uf  llio 
fiuiiLil  (e.illuTs,  we  have  a  cli-ar  re|ires<'iitali()n  of  Ctueto- 
iiiemmit,  aitid  ail  those  brisiU'-lrDiiied  birils  which  nre  ana- 
lojfiral  to  Prirmop*  and  Datyrej  hnl  i  ' 

Mr.  Swainson  rcmatkawiih  inward  to  these  three  (rroups, 
which  form,  according  lo  htaii  the  ^terrant  subfamilies  of 
the  Lamadte.  that  ttie  approximalioa  of  the  Dicntriiw  to 
Ihe  Turmmime  has  been  ihonght  lO  atranc  and  ao  daeiiifo, 
that  one  omithokigiat  auppoiea  Ibejr  actouly  pass  into  each 
other;  and  hothtnka  that  this  union  knot  only  highly  pro- 
bable, but  what  we  should  naturally  expect ;  in  wTiicli  case 
the  three  aberrant  groups  would  furm  their  own  circle. 
Tiiumii'\pfiiitticr. 

Sub/amily  f^iirnrtf  r.  —  L.i\i  id\  iwi  iinctjual;  the  uiitor 
connected  to  tlie  first  joint  of  the  luuldle  loe.  Claws  broad, 
and  not  very  acute.  Bill  lengthened,  abruptly  hooked  at  ix» 
tip :  the  tooth  pfominent 

Genera.— -  Tkamnop/ulut.  Vieill.;  MaJaeonoius,  Sw. ; 
Prinnojt^,  VioOL;  CoUuneincla,  Vig. 

Mr.  SwaiMon  tainarka  that  the  bnbiu  of  the  T^mm^ihi-' 
Htut,  or  Buth^Shrikee,  are  strikingly  opposed  to  thoie  of 
liieDberrant  divisions,  as  he  lertiis  them.  The  Bush-shrikc^, 
he  tells  us,  live  among  thick  trees,  bushes,  and  underwood, 
wlieiu  they  are  tieipetiialiv  pmwliny  about  afiei  ni>>  ets  and 
juuu^  and  sicl»ly  buds  aud  are  grcjl  destroyers  i>f  prks. 
Tliey  nettlier  seiae  their  prey  with  their  claws,  nur  <!')  t!iey 
diirt  at  it  oit  the  wing:  the  former  therefore  are  thick  and 
rather  blunt,  and  "it.^^  are  so  short  at  lo  indicate  very 
feeble  llighl.  The  bill,  which  i*  the  capturint^  ir)<itruinciit, 
IS  always  stout,  much  more  lengthened  Ib^u  m  the  true 
•hnkie«k  and  veiy  abruptly  hooked  at  the  end,  which  ia 
armed  with  a  atrong  tooth. 

Only  one  spectea  of  Prionoftt  (P.  plumaiu*),  according  to 
tlic  same  author,  was  kuown  until  lately,  and  that  is  coin- 
tu  III  111  Sl-ii('(;li1.  wlirre  \i  is  ^aiil  to  «rarL!i  fur  terrestrial 
in»eciK  11)  liuniid  situations  beneath  tlic  surface:  it  has  a 
peculiar  cfotl  of  rigid  featheni  IkUing  back  on  Ibo  head. 


but  also  ipvorsed  over  the  bn^e  «f  the  bill,  and  roinplctely 
|iroicc  iin^  tb.e  nostrils  nnd  thi.-  Mclen  of  the  nioulli.  Mr. 
iSu'iiiii.Miii  li>uks  upon  tins  bird  as  furming  the  ]i<<ii)l  of  uui.<:j 
between  the  bu>h-shrikes  and  the  1'i*rkud-taile<I  >hrikc*», 
Tti'-rurinrv,  the  sinj^ular  tlructurc  above  ooticed  bemij  par- 
tial Iv  develoiKKl  in  the  genus  Tephrndanit* 

fhamnofJitlus,  which  Mr.  Swaineon  regards  as  »tr>rtiy 
typical,  shows,  ho  observes,  the  perfection  of  fliat  particular 
struetore  which  diatingaiahea  Im  huah-ahrikea.  Th«  hut 
ia  very  powerful ;  and  although  many  of  the  sperioa  Ut 
exceed  a  ihru-h  in  -ize,  others  are  not  much  l.ir3;«;r  than  a 
wren.  The  gruup  la  staud  to  be  confined  to  the  hotter  Li; 
tildes  of  America,  where  the  species  are  M-ry  numerunv 
Thonph  the  plumoge  lu  thick,  the  texture  of  the  fouther»  i» 
wi y  stpft  and  lu\.  The  Ljlours  are  Mimbre,  but  ufteo  ele- 
gantly varied  with  dat  k  bands  and  white  spots.  KTr  Swaia-. 
son  looks  upon  the  ^enu^  :\falaconotu$ representing  theee 
birds  in  Africa-  and  he  obnervct  Uiat.  althuugli  they  wrtm 
long  confounded  with  them,  their  dtstinctign:)  are  rt:iy  de- 
ciaiTe,  the  African  group  beiog  diatinniiahed  for  the  gnioty 
and  brigbtneia  of  their  plumago ;  the  brighteel  mm  son. 
cutubined  with  glossy  black  or  clear  green,  wuli  orange  r 
yellow,  decorating  roo.st  of  the  specie*.  Others  howr^x* 
have  the  sombre  odours  i.f  the  American  gronii  but  tbey 
are  never  Irmded  ;  ;uid  ,i  fi-w  so  nearly  arptojK  h  ii»e  £•/- 
nituifT,  that  It  IS  very  di!U<Milt  In  distincui-h  ihem  olhcrwiv- 
than  by  the  great  iiiequahtr  of  their  lateral  tues,  the  uaa<r 
one  being  always  much  shorter  than  the  outer,  and  iIm 
liitter  often  so  cunncetcd  to  the  middle  toe  that  tlir  fc^l  mt 
imriinlly  8yndacl\lc.  The  Australian  gootia  C*JJnriMiamv 
(Colluricin'cla?^  be  tbinka,  probably  repraaonta  Ibo  Uaus- 
roblral  type. 

Larit'inri". 

Snhfamily  Chararter. — Lateral  toe*  equal  attd  Dev. 
Claws  slender,  acute.  Bdl  gfuorally  ahor^  with  lh«  looak 
very  prominent. 

Genera.  — /.<uiiiis.  Linn. ;  Tfl\>p/innii\\  Sw. ;  ChtglMfm' 
ma,  Sw. ;  Ai^aut,  6w.;  and  Falcuncutuf,  Viedl. 

Mr.  Swainson  is  of  opinion  that  the  precise  paataf* 
between  tho  ThamnophilintB  tkn\  the  F.antaner  seems  tab* 
effected  by  the  ijcnus  Cheptnbicinma,  a  lemarkablc  fttf^ 
discovered  in  South  Africa  by  Mr.  BtucbdU  Thv^  Mr 
Swaincon  ohMnrea.  ia  the  only  BhoTt.billed  ahrika  lha(  ha* 
tho  frontal  feathers  stiff  and  directed  forwards  upon  the  l>9«- 
of  the  bill :  in  that  respect,  as  well  as  in  the  length  of  tU 
wiii^-s,  ii  iirr^ehts.  in  his  opinion,  a  curious  analofy  to 
Prtontjpr  among  the  bush-shrikcs. 

The  same  author  remarks  that  as  llie  ^''Hus  Laniut  :» 
pre-eminently  typical,  not  only  of  its  own  family,  but  cf  ih» 
whole  tribe  of  Denliroilres,  or  toothed-billed  bird*,  ettrj 
country  in  the  world  possesses  examples  of  it:  even  m  N«w 
Holland  tho  true  shrikes  are,  he  states,  represented  by  a 
peculiar  tvpe,  the  Falemadut  frmiaiUt  which  bo««f«v^ 
inaload  of  watching  for  its  prey  and  domrarine  bird*  m 
graaahfipperi.  by  impaling  them  upon  thorns  ami  ree^lmj;  ou 
th«n  at  leisure,  like  Ihe  true  shrikes,  climtw  nm  -itg  the 
bratirlies  of  trees  and  dcvour)>  the  hard  crtattsl  beetle^  whirii 
lurk  beneath.  Here,  he  observes,  is  a  bird  h  iving  the  fortu 
of  a  shrike  niid  the  habits  of  a  woodpecker.  Thi» 
Holland  hhnke,  as  being  thascaiisonal  type  of  tlte  Lanttm^. 
bei  onie>,  in  Mr.  Swainson's  opinion,  the  reprasentairvv  ^^^ 
tho  tuuiiee,  and  baa  the  creatand  nearly  the  same  ookHUtnt 
plumage  as  the  genus  Partu.  Thiatnalogy,  aooordmi;  tm 
his  views,  is  further  indicated  by  the  fpeM  aiaa  of  the  hmd 
toe,  which  ia  ao  snnaually  large,  aa  at  oneo  lo  ermer  ihr 
clinhing  habits  of  the  bird,  aa  affirmed  by  Lcwm.  Nor 
is  tbia,  in  his  opinion,  the  only  analogy  indicated  l>v  ti.w 

r  ilouis  of  tins  spi  ries  ;   for  in  the  Iier,!i,  i  Ti/i  t  if  >  Sjur-*. 
]>hu:iiii  sulj  hurtitus,  S\i.),  he  sees  a  bird  iii  all  its  m<>^ 
sirikir,^;        iiliartties  of  pliim»i;e  coloured   like  the  /vb^ 
cuncuim  crttialiu,  with  thio  diHerenco  only,  that  ia 
the  back  is  olive  brown,  and  in  tlie  other  olive  grere* 
'  Now,'  continues  Mr.  Swainson,  *  it  ia  procMoly  ml 
point  where,  according  to  our  theofjt  the  dicle  of  the  alllfka 
family  is  closed ;  and  tbua  theae  Iwo  geooia  wfll  tXmni 
juxta-position.   Certain  however  it  U  that  of  all  the  ty> 
Iranian  tho  Banlivi  it  that  which  most  resembles  a  d  uc  shr^'.t . 
not  ao  much  peirhaps  by  us  general  strucluic,  »*  Itr  %tm 
living  upon  reptiles,  and  even  carrion,  and  thus  liccomini^ 
like  the  shrikes,  both  in&<  otnorcusand  l  antivorous,'  [Bax* 

TIVI.] 

Of  the  two  other  genera  comprised  in  this  aubUvAh 
TWtjsJkonawaadiVittaw.  tbolbraMr,aeoacdji«  t^t^mmi 
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•otbor,  bears  such  s  strong  nMinbl»Bee  to  th*  tynical  ^rus 
iflwfM;!*  well  M  toifaAieMateabt]Mi.wit1iout  akDowledn 

f  the  trwB  cbBf  iMen  of  tbew  three  ffiwil^  u>  <nnilbolM|ttt 
KM)' be  istteli  perplexed  iti  <lQtectmg  their  cnenllel  differ* 
cnrei.     'The   ccnut  Lattius'  says  Mr.  SwaitHoit, 

.ily  uuiiljniuil.  IS  cliiofly  known  in  il>  ontw  u  J  apiiear- 
ai<%'«  hy  ila  skkaail  and  utron^ly  loolhtil  'jill  :  Ijut  tlii're  n 
miKllior  character  equally  iinpvrliint.  which  writers  liave 
hitlartu  uverl<x>k«<i—thi«  is  lu  ht;  found  :n  the  efjual  len-lh 
of  U;c  lateral  toes  aud  the  bcuIhi;<  vs  ol  ilio  cl;i\\>.  Nuiv 
this  structure  of  foot  is  al&o  ftiuii'l.  wah  adiminutiua  hardly 
pereeptiblc.  in  TeUiphonus ;  but  ihcn  the  bill  i*  lengtheneoi, 
so  u  i»  sive  these  birds  at  the  first  glenee  in  B^peeranoe 
of  beiny  AfeAieemli.  This  union  of  ehemotm  ie  jvet  vhot 
we  should  expect  in  such  birds  as  were  to  rmtttHt  the 
bush-shrikes  in  the  circle  of  Lanianer ;  for  ftllhoilgh  the 
bill  ii  raoderatfly  K  Lijihencd  in  T-cciluris.  ami  ifm.iik.iMy 
io  in  T.  h>iir,i  i>fti  IS.  still  tha  culuun  i.~  ruyu'ail)  ciuvimI, 
oiui  iiDl  (if'i  uj  .''y  ho  ini  >l  at  till!  cu  i,  :^^  111  Miil'ici,n',tuf.  Wu 
have  no  r«iudming  <luubi,  in  »iiuri,  of  the  itniutiuutti  uti.vJti 
of  Telopk(mus\(\\\i  the  pre-eminently  tj  pical  gonun  La/iun, 
this  union  beinp  eCTeclcd  by  the  coruue  shrikes  io  oue  di- 
visiea.  end  tho  Teloph.  Itueogrammieua  in  the  other.  The 
second  type  is  Ntmm,  et  pment  composed  bttt  of  one 
species :  it  bes  the  bill  rauco  like  that  or  a  trttesbrikcw  but 
cAnsidorably  attenuated ;  and  tho  general  orffanixation  of 
the  bird  i»  weaker  than  in  any  other  genus.  This,  we  think, 
is  (he  tcnuirostral  type  of  the  ci.i  lf  :  if  so,  it  cohsl- 
qucnlly  stand  butueeti  Chatoi>!riiiiii(i  am!  I\ii  unculut. 
We  have  already  shown  in  ^^hai  ii.>j'<  (  t  tl.t^  latior  f^i-nus 
tUAj  be  viewed  as  uniting  the  whole  nf  the  shiikts  iiiio  uiu- 
circular  family ;  but  as  wo  have  venturetl  so  fur  as  to  liurL- 
out  the  smaller  circle  of  the  Laniamg.  tho  ornithohigiiit  may 
veil  inquire  in  what  manner  Fulcunculut  can  be  actually 
uuited  (0  LaniuSt  9nin^  that  its  outvtard  structure,  no  less 
than  it*  wanMrtal  bihili^  ace  to  different.  Now  ihit  union 
i%  cffecied  by  a  singular  bird  of  Brasil,  long  bandied  about 
(to  translate  an  c\prc.->itiTe  French  phrase)  in  systems,  from 
theTaiiager  fiun.ly  t-.i  the  nM  '.^^'aLi  Lutiiu^,  aini  thiMi  again 
to  Thamnophilus :  iis  sii  ui  tuic  was  iu  jh cili  ii ,  liiai  some 
yeari  a^  i  \»c  j  hi'  I'l  il  a>  the  type  i  f  a  ^upi'j  ed  genus, 
under  llio  n.iiue  of  Cyciaris  :  a  niuro  uniiule  analyiis  how- 
ever of  this  subfamily,  and  more  cspeiwully  the  recent  dis- 
covery of  Cftfelolleitiiaa  among  the  uiu^xumincd  birds  of 
our  ftiend  Mr.  BurchelU  has  quite  satisfied  us  that  this 
aa  not  eae  of  the  pronuneiit  types  of  the  Lanuuur.  but  only 
an  aberrant  *pe<*ie«  of  FaleuneutMUi  we  tbaiofera  caneet 
the  name  of  Cyrhrit,  nnd  propose  tat  ibia  bird  the  name  of 
Fuffunculiu  Guianewit.' 

■  'I'lie  fL/Uowing  ia  Mr.  Svainaon'a  table  of  aaaloglat  of  this 
Tauiiiy  :— 

TntMS  of  f  erAcn.  Analojliit.  SabfcMiltis* 

Bill  short,  (ojlhed ;  ^ 
DlNTtftOarMtl         seize  their   prey  \  L&NIANJC 
with  their  foot .  . ) 


CoariaoBnia 


{ 
{ 


Bill     tenglhened ;  ^ 

res:^ed    feet  > 


TiuiiiiOFHiuirx. 


ScAWaewa 


DfCSIIRINA. 


Fiaatmantts  ■ 


coropres:^e.<    ^.v,  . 
strong    robust .  .  j 
(  Feet  very  hi  lot  I,  li.nJ 
'\    toe  lengiUcuc'J  .  . 
I  Bill   weak,  mouth  \ 

•Meolh}  feed  only  >CBatBWMlt«. 
en  loft  tnbataoeee  I 

(  upon  the  wing  .  .  S 
•Btery  one.'  observes  Mr.  Swainson.  *  must  have  yet- 
ceirvd  tho  laaeaBblance,  both  in  form  and  habits,  between 
ibe  true  •fariket  and  the  fkkona.  and  that  Lam'ui,  which  U> 
the  f\rn  division  or  gentis,  i<  lypiell  of  the  whole  fknttly. 
'Hu-  skulking  thievish  j  r -j  i  nsities  of  the  bu«h-«brikes 
iThamnojtfiilinie),  and  thej.iys  ctIi  !)  l.  lon^'  ii>  the  C  '-r- 
ro»/r«'j),  in  plundering  the  nc-ts  an  I  rl,_-,tr,j\ mi;  um  e^j;s  i,f 
other  l..<\>.  Is  llui>  cNplainc  1 :  s;iu-f  it  i-,  ^l'^i  Ii>  the  al-ove 
lu'ilc,  thai  lho*o  two  groups  luuluaily  rvpri'-t  ia  f.ifh  rihci. 
The  re rv  great  development  of  the  tail  in  iv  aily  all  tho 
Drongo  Shrikes  {D>crurin<r\  is  also  one  of  the  niosi  rcuiark- 
able  distinction*  of  gallinaceous  birds  and  of  sf  >u»orial 
tnbe,  whieh  latter  i«  eminentlf  characicri»cd  by  tho  pecu- 
liar len^h  of  the  hind^tooana  by  the  tail  feathers  ending 
in  fine  points:  all  these chataeten arc  found  in  the  Dron- 
gos,  but  in  no  other  shribet.  The  soft  and  tandor  food  of 
&•  caierpiilar-catr-hors  (CtfMq^yniw)  orineaa  lVit  oven 
P.C,  No.  IJ'i?. 


the  Tkimtroitrn — a  tribe  living  chieOy  upon  juices— may 
be  Mpseaented  bv  imoetivonNia  sbrikei;  while  the  great 
depnaaion  of  the  bill  which  baa  canted  the  tyianis  {T^ran' 
MM*)  Io  be  confounded  with  tho  flycatchers.' their  constant 
habit  of  capturing;  their  prey  upon  the  win^,  and  the 
rucoffh' 1  fai  1  lliat  more  ihuii  uIil^  s|  ecit's  dives  in  the  water, 
all  reniiml  us  of  the  fissirusliul  sviallows  and  the  aqtiatie 
onler  of  Natalm 

Before  dismissinit  lua  account  of  tins  family,  Mr  .Swatu- 
son  itiake^  the  following  remarks  U)ion  the  genera  /  unga 
and  Platylophu,— 1*0  modem  genera,  be  obMtrvcs,  that 
appear  to  enter  within  its  limits,  but  whose  true  situation 
be  aoepeeis  i;>  very  different.  *  The  name  of  Vanca*'  aaya 
Mr.  Swainson, '  was  given  by  BaAm  to  a  aiiqpdar  and  very 
rare  bird  of  Madanacar.  aa  big  as  a  jay,  but  with  a  lung 
nhniptly  boohed  bill  like  a  Thamnophuut.  It  has  been 
u-,ual  to  place  tliis  goii  js,  as  well  that  at  P'liiijlt.ijihu.y,  in 
iho  same  t;ioii|i:  but  when  we  find  that  even  M.  Cuvicr 
j  mis  them  with  the  Uirpe  hu^h-^hrikes,  and  several  of  the 
.\fi  ican  MaLic  itioti,  in  his  gvnus  J'atiga,  we  immediately 
perceive  that  a  n'liup  s.)  composed  is  entirely  artificial. 
The  resemblance  between  (  anga  Dfslructor  antl  theamaller 
species  of  Barita — which  latter  are  obviously  crowwia  ao 
perfect,  that  a  tnapidon  has  always  existed  io  our  mind 
that  both  belonged  to  the  corvine  family.  Aa  we  have  teen, 
in  the  genua  Jwameu/v*.  a  New-  Holland  shrike  assume  all 
the  manners  of  a  woodpecker,  may  not  yangti,  l^arriia 
(Barita),  S:c  ,  by  analog\'  of  reasi  iiini;.  be  true  crows,  dis- 
giiised  under  tho  ecuiii,iiiy  anil  much  of  the  structure  of 
shrike>?  Again,  docs  the  Vam^ir  (Vaii^a)  of  New  Hol- 
land atiil  that  of  Madagascar  belong  io  the  same  genus,  or 
even  to  the  same  natural  group?  The  only  specimen  of 
this  latter  bird  known  to  exist  in  collections  is  in  the  Paria 
Museum,  but  in  too  injured  .t  state  to  allow  of  this  question 
being  answered.  On  the  other  hand  we  happen  to  know, 
from  unqueslioDsbU  testimony,  that  the  Vtmga  Dttirudor 
of  New  Holland  kdls  and  rats  small  birds,  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  European  spticies;  and  that  it  is  actually 
called  a  butclicr-bird  by  the  coloiiisls.  Yet  ihi^.  nriiTall. 
seems  (y  us  o  ily  a  relatiun  of  ai.alogy,  jiisi  ai  m  tiie  caNO  of 
Muiotilta,  which,  alilii)Ui;h  it  chtiihs  like  a  ('eithi>t,  is 
merely  a  reprcsentaliou  ot  tlui^e  scaiisonal  birds,  aud  truly 
belongs,  by  afliiiity,  to  the  circle  of  warblers.  Since  our  last 
observations  upon  I'anga  were  published,  we  Have  been 
fortunate  in  procuring  two  or  three  species,  which  so  con- 
nect the  New  Holland  Vengat  with  Banita  (Barita),  that 
we  no  longer  hesitate  to  plaee  them  all  in  the  eorvine 
family  (Curvidtr) ;  wfirrc  aUo  we  now  *xraQge  Ptatyff:phiu, 
since  It  cci'tainh  ln^  a  ^leater  resemblance  to  I'anga  />- 
#/r(ir/ijr  t !i:in  to  any  of  thosoft-backt  d  ^hrlk  ^  i  .  M.iliiconoli. 
Tlii>  alieiainui  ih  c-.  luit  howcvtfr  mtci  forc  uiili  atiylhing  wo 
have  .'•aid  leLMidiii^;  Piatylijliiin  betng  a  rasorial  type:  as 
sucb  It  remains,  but  merely  hits  that  station  in  another 
circle.  Plutylophus,  in  short,  has  all  tho  outward  aspect  of 
a  jay,  combiiicfl  with  that  of  a  shrike  ;  while  ita  remarkable 
rieiit  indicates  to  which  of  the  primary  typeaof  nature  «o 
■hoold  refer  it.'  ( Cfaeii/leo/t on  ajT  Bira$ ;  sea  alaa  Zool^gi' 
cat  Jaurnat,  volk  1  and  1 1  and  Fmuia  BvtaU-Ameritma. 
vol. «.) 

The  Prinee  of  Cantno,  in  bb  Speeeh'o  Comparativo  ( 1 82  7 ), 

place*  the  genus  Lunius  between  tho  genera  Viyn  and 
Turdut.  In  his  Geop aphiral  and  Compar  ttn  e  Lt>l ./ the 
liirds  rif  F.ur'r,r  and  S'  -rt/i  Anuiic;  ilN.is),  the  Pi'iuce 
arranges  the  Lamdtv  bviweeii  the  Mim  ii\i)  id<e  tits  last 
suhfaiuiiv  being  f'ireonintp)  ani  ihw  C'iviii(e.  In  this 
arrangement  the  family  consists  of  the  subfaattly  Lnmiue, 
uliicl^is  composed  of  the  genera LwniWi  Linn., and  jSiiMiMeo 
toma.  Bote  (  f-aniut,  Vig.). 

Mr.  G.  R.  Gray  makea  tho  Xonradb  (bis  flHh  family  of  the 
tribe  Dentinttret)  coiuiet  of  but  two  aubfamiliao— the 
Laniaiut  and  the  namncjAiiuue. 

lAinianre.  • 

Genera. —  AVroi/'o,  J. E.  Gray;  Corvinella,  Less.;  Laniut, 
I.;n:i.;  Ctdlurio,  Biiss. ;  Furncefihalui,  Smith;  Oreoiea, 
lioiud ;  Fakuneulu*.  Vieill. :  Cyctarfui,  Sw. ;  LanitUut, 
Sw. ;  Telophnnvt,  Sw. ;  Nilawt.  Sw.;  . VupoM'r^  MalL; 
Prionof  t.  Vittill. ;  CoUui  iocincla,  Vig.  and  Uorsf. 

"ntamnophilintr. 

Genera. —  rh  imnofhilus,  Vieil!.;  CymMaimuM,  G.  R. 
Gray;  Pityriutii,  Less  ;  Vansa,  RufT, ;  Lamariiu,  VieilL; 
Dryoacofwr.  Boie;  CkaitnoUu,  6.  R.  Grayi  CroUkmi, 
Vieill. 

The  DUrurUut  ate  plaeed  br  Mr.  G.  R.  Gray  as  the  latt 
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subratnily        r.th)  ofUio  Amptlidte;  and  the  Tyniiimft« 

nciiipv  a  pii-iiuun       tiie  third  sultfamily  in  the  famil> 

Thv  I.a/itadee  iu  lliis  author's  arr :i!iK''ti<i'nl  cotnc-  bi-  ULtn 
the  t'aniilie^s  Ampelidfr  and  Con-uiir  iilic  first  Rundv  of  1.  » 
UiUe  Conirnstres).    (Lint  qf  the  Gm'-ia  nf  llr,h.  \  mo.) 

Tbo  European  spcciea  of  Laniadtr  aru  Lanti  Ercubilor, 
MeridionaUt,  Minor,  CoUurio,  and  ru/ut,  ib«  two  last  be- 
lonirine  to  the  K«nut  JSIWiMOOloinff.  Boie. 

We  proceed  to  ilhictrate  this  family  with  the  genus  iMiitu. 

Offirnr  €hararler.—B\\\  very  ahort.  strongly  hooked ; 
tin--  tooth  \ery  prominent.  Wnv.;^  mr>ili  i  horncwhal 
iHiinled.  Tad  rounded  or  t-lighfly  graduated.  Lateral  toes 
CnM  tod  aqtiMl.  GkwsMut*.  (Sw.) 


inhabitant  aUo  of  Spain.  Portugal,  and  luly.'  {Brilitk 
Birds.)  The  Prince  of  Canino  notesa  it  a»  ooramon  near 
KoniL'  in  winter.    (Spi^rrfiio  Cnmparattvo.) 

lla/nts,  I-ixhI,  AV.— •  riii>.  Bir  l,'  wiiics  \VnUi!»h><T.  '  in 
thi!  imrlh  of  Kiiirland  iHralloil  ffrnni^r^''.  nam.-,  it  m-cth^ 
L-uinnion  to  us  with  the  (icrmans,  wbo  (b»  (iesncr  wit- 
nosseth),  about  Strasburgh.  Frankfort,  and  elM>where  call 
It  fFitrkmefl  or  fVarkanggl,  perchance  (uith  hei  aa  it 
wore  IFurchanffet,  which  literally  rendered  »ignirWs  a  »idF>- 
eating  angei.  In  other  perU  of  OenaMy  it  to  eallad  NtgAm' 
Dner,  that  ia,  lifHukilltriBnmiaaloitot),  bevMM  it  kOb  nine 
l)ir<U  before  it  cewes.  or  cverr  day  nine.  Our  faloooera  ral. 
it  the  Maftagesit,  u  natnt?  borrowed  from  the  Saroyanlft 
wh.rh  1-  h\  AldriivaU'luN  iiitt>rpret»'l  n  Murtht'ring  P<r. 
Dr.  Bro'.kes  w  rite*  the  norlherti  name  diflVrently.  "  call**}  i: 
York>hire  and  Dorhj  sliiro  the  ff'err-Arisrr/'  Thf  food  •■' 
this  RjKicits,  which  haunts  bushea,  the  skirts  of  ■woofi^  af; 
plantations,  consists  of  mire,  field-mice,  froga.  small  btrri'. 
liarda*  and  beetles.  *  AlthouRb.'  Mya  WtUiigiiky.  *  it  4aU 
noat  ooanaonly  feed  upon  inaMta,  mt  doth  it  often  M  no* 
and  kill  not  only  amall  biida.  aa  finebeab  vwna.  ke.  bot 
(which  Tbmer  aihrtna  hlmaelf  to  have  seen)  et«a  timiahai 
tlu'tir  .'Ivos :  whence  it  is  wont  by  our  faluQUMS  tO  br 
rcchuuu'd  and  made  for  to  fly  small  htrd*.' 

Mr.  Yarrell  ;.latps  that  the  grey  shrike  feeds  Upon  m..  . 
shrews,  small  bird*,  frog'*.  Ir/ards,  and  large  insert*.  In  th« 
Portraits  d<\i  Oys''iiu.r  (1557),  where,  by  the  way,  it  t* 
called  FakowUo,  tbo  bird  ia  repreaented  upon  a  fidd-'iDoace. 
with  tbe  following  quatrain  beneath  ita  Ul 

•  CmIs  Vis  Ml  la  aoinifs  4»  asM 
Aa  diaiiMi.  eU»Th  J>  ■aurii 
hi*  at  Maisii,  ^  aael  ipw  alia  f*ia 


1  aai  featsf  Laaiai  Kxcuiiitor. 

We  aelsot  la  an  esampla  tbe  Buteher-Bird,  Ltmitu  Ex- 
aMtnr,  Linn. 

Description. —  Old  Sfalf — IIi-ivl,  nnpo.  and  back  fine 
bri(;iit  ash  :  a  large  black  hand  p.is-inf,'  luMieath  the  eyes 
and  coverii;'.;  the  orifitcs  of  the  oars;  lo\ser  part  pure  white; 
wings  Bhurt,  black;  origin  of  the  and  extremity  of 

the  secondaries  pure  white  ;  two  cxiernal  tail-feathers  white; 
the  third  black  towards  tbe  centre,  the  fourth  terminated 
hf  a  great  white  space,  and  the  fiAh  by  a  less  extensive 
me*;  tbe  two  miadla  ones  entirely  black;  bill  and  feet 
deep  black.  Length  9  or  !•  indiea. 

Tbe  FMMf  Mcue  resembles  the  fbmale. 

/9mMllf.*^Upper  parts  less  bright  ash ;  lower  parts  whitish, 
each  breast-fealiicr  terminated  by  a  eren  eiit  of  bright  ash; 
less  white  at  the  extremity  of  the  secniidaries,  and  more 
black  on  the  <iri^;ii  <it  the  tail-feathers. 

yan>>ties\—\ .  Nearly  perfect  while,  only  the  black  parts 
arc  lifjlitiy  shallowed  out  by  deep  ash. 

2.  More  or  less  variet^aied  witn  white.  (Temin.) 

This  is  the  Castriea  jxthmbina  and  Avfvla  mag^iore  of 
the  lulians ;  the  Pte^Griieke  griu  and  Pie  grittUn  of  the 
Frenob;  Torn-Skaie  of  the  Denea;  War/hg^  of  the 
Swedes;  KImert  of  the  Norwegians:  tho  Berg-Aetsier, 
Grotsere  Neuntoder,  and  Gemeinff  tVurger  of  the  Ger- 
mans;  Greater  fiutrhrr  Pird  or  .1/a/f'ri'/'*.«  of  \Villu'.:hby  ; 
Mnuittain  Maspi^,  Miinltring  Pie,  Ureal  Grey  iiiirth<\ 
Shreek,  and  .'^/inkf  of  the  modem  Britiab;  ana  Cigydd 

MaitT  of  tbe  antieiit  British. 

Lnfiilitij. — In  England  this  species  is  only  an  oce*.sional 
visitor,  nor  arc  we  aware  of  auy  instance  of  it-,  having  bre'l 
bwe.  'The  Grey  Shrike,*  says  nr.  Yarrell,' ha^  been  obtained 
in  aeveral  aoutbem  and  western  eoontiaa.  In  Surrey,  Sue- 
Mix,  WUtahire,  Doreetabire^Devonthire.  Woraesterrinf«b  and 
CliMiirB;  and  I  am  informed  by  Mr.  Tbomps  m  of  Belfast, 
that  It  has  occurred  in  one  or  two  instanrcs  in  the  North  of 
Ireland.  A  spcrimcn  shot  near  Belfast  is  in  llu;  eulleetioii 
of  Dr.  J.  D.  Marshall.  N'Mrlli  .if  LoiuU.n,  it  has  been  killed 
in  Sufl'.>lk,  Cambrid^'csliire,  N'lrf.jlk,  Vi.rk^liu-,  diiuber- 
land,  N-irthuniborland,  and  Durham.  No  Shrikes  appear 
to  have  been  seen  either  in  tlio  islands  of  Orkney  or  Shet- 
land ;  but  the  Grey  Shrike  is  included  among  the  birds  of 
Denmark,  Norway,  Sweden,  Lapland.  Riunia,  and  Germany. 
In  Holhmd  it  ia  rere;  but  it  is  ralber  a  common  bird  in 
France,  and  remain*  there  tbroogbont  tbe  year,  frequent- 
ing wooda  in  aummer  and  open  plaina  in  winter.  It  ia  an 


So  that  it  seems  to  luiTB  been  c  uisidered  a  useful  bird 
France.  It  derives  its  name  of  Hutch fr- Bird  from  itahal.: 
nf  suspending  its  prey,  after  it  has  ileprived  it  of  life,  tt(%>u 
thorns,  and  ko  hinging  it  up,  as  a  butcher  doca  bia  meat, 
upon  its  sylvan  shambles.  Mr.  Terrell  quotes  part  of  t 
letter  from  Mr.  Doubleday  of  Bppingb  vbo  atalae  tnat  aa  at  J 
bird  of  this  speeiei,  taken  near  Tlorwieb,  in  October,  1f3:. 
lived  in  his  possession  twelve  months.  It  became  very  tarn* 
and  would  readily  take  its  food  from  its  m:nter"s  har.d*. 
When  a  bird  was  g;ivcn  to  it,  it  invariably  biTuke  the  *kull. 
niid  generally  ate  tlie  head  first.  It  sometimes  held  th»>  \>-r. 
in  Its  claws,  and  pnKed  it  to  pieces  in  the  manner  of  ha«  kj 
but  seemed  to  prefer  forcing  part  of  it  through  tbe  witc^ 
then  pulling  at  it.  Italwayshung  what  itoouM  noteetatper 
the  sidea  of  the  cage.  It  would  often  eat  tbne  amall  Iw^ 
in  a  day.  In  tbe  apring  it  was  very  noisy,  one  of  ita  natfas 
little  reaemUing  tfaie  eiy  of  tbe  kestrel. 

In  tbe  Book*  o/Faleonrit  or  HenMmge  f London.  l«l  u 
we  find  The  3f(iliigpsse  immediately  followins;  *  the  Sf^.\r 
rowhawke  ;'  and  at  the  end  of'  A  j;enernll  diviMon  of  h»«s.'- 
and  birdcs  of  jTey.  after  the  opinion  of  one  FrA^  x^- 
Sforzino  Vyneentina,  an  Italian  gentleman  falconer.'  *r 
havi-  tho  followiii;.'  aeiouni  ■  of  the  Matagasse  :° — 

'Thoii'.;h  the  iiiatn;;nssc  bee  a  hawke  of  none  amen*, 
or  price,  neylher  with  us  in  any  use  ;  yet  oeeetthelf^. 
for  that  in  my  division  1  made  reeitaM  of  ber  nane^  newr! 
ing  to  tbe  French  antbor,  Itam  wbenee  I  eoI1e«t«d  sandrm 
of  these  points  and  docuroenu  appertaining  to  falconr>r.  I 
think  it  not  beside  my  purpose  hrietty  to  de«eribe  heere  nr.r 
you,  thouc;h  I  must  nei<ls  cnnfosNC,  that  where  tbe  hswke  • 
of  so  slender  value,  the  dcfimti  in,  or  rather,  deschpdoo 
her  nature  and  name,  itni»t  he  thought  ot  n 
and  then  tbe  matas{e»o  is  described. 

■  Iler  feeding.'  continues  Turbervile.  the  writer  ef  7^ 
/?ooAc. '  is  upon  rnttcs.  snuirrvlK  and  lisards.eod  aoOMtm.- 
upon  ccrta  iio  b.rds  bhe  doth  use  to  prcy,  wbome  abed<& 
intrappc  and  deceive  by  digbt,  for  tbu  u  ber  devise.  Si  • 
will  Bland  at  pearcb  upon  some  tree  or  poste,  and  thm 
make  an  exceeding  lamentable  crye  and  exclama*.  -u  - 
as  hirdes  are  wonte  to  doe  being  urongcd.  or  in  hiii.-vir  . 
inivcli  efe,  anfl'^Il  to  make  other  1' i'.' li.-s  btlievc  and  ih.nk» 
that  she  is  very  much  di^tn  >m  !.  and  stande*  necdi-full  .'J 
ay  !c.  whereupon  thecreduU  n-  st  llie  budc<i  d.>  tlH-ke  logeihr: 
presently  at  her  cull  and  voiee.  at  what  time  if  any  iukfpec 
to  approach  nearc  lier,  «ho  out  of  hand  ceazelhoo  litem, 
and  devourotli  ihem  (uogralcfuU  subtill  fowie  U  in  leqetia: 
of  their  simplicity  and  peins.  These  bawkee  an  in  no  si^ 
com  pi  with  US,  but  poor  simple  CsUows  and  peeseats  socar- 
timos  do  make  tbeu  to  tbe  Mala^  and  being  recleimedi  aftw 
tbefrnnakilAilnMiuieivdo  beare  tbani  heoqed,  ee 
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doo  their  olb«r  kinde  of  bawke*  whom  they  make  to  greater 
pur|Hjae8.  Hecre  I  ciidu  of  this  hawke.  because  I  neither 
iux'ompt  her  wurthe  the  name  of  a  Iiawke,  in  whom  there 
resteth  no  valour  or  hardiness,  ne  yet  desemng  to  ha%'e  any 
Wore  wnitcn  of  her  proiHsrtie  and  nature,  more  than  that 
bbu  wad  in  mine  author  specified  a»  a  membur  of  my  divi- 
Kion,  an<l  there  reputed  in  the  number  of  long-winged 
hawki>.  For  truely  it  i«  not  the  property  of  any  other  hawke, 
by  sucli  dovtite  and  cowardly  will  to  come  by  their  prey,  but 
they  love  to  winne  it  by  main  force  of  win(;cs  at  random,  aa 
the  round  wiu);ed  hawker  doc,  or  by  free  ftloopiiif;,  the 
hawkes  of  the  tower  doe  most  commonly  u»e,  as  the  falcon, 
gerfulcon,  »ucre,  merlyu.  and  »uch  like,  which  doe  lie  upon 
their  wing,  roving  in  the  ayre,  and  ruffe  the  fowie,  or  kill  il 
at  (he  encounter.' 

With  reference  to  the  art  which  the  malatcasM  iji  here 
•aid  to  practue  in  order  to  entrap  other  buds,  u  device 
attributed  to  the  butcher-bird  by  other  authurM,  the  com- 
muuication  of  a  writer  in  The  Natun^itl  becomes  interest- 
ing. Ue  »tate«  that  liis  firbt  acouaintance  with  this  bud 
was  occasioned  by  hearing  noica  not  entirely  familiar  to 
bun,  thuugh  they  munh  resembled  those  of  the  Stonechat. 
Following  the  sound,  no  iioou  discovered  the  utterer  ;  and, 
while  listening,  to  his  surprise,  the  original  notes  were  dis- 
carded, and  others  adopted  of  a  softer  and  more  melodious 
rharacler.  never  however  prolonged  to  anything  like  a  con- 
tinuous song. 

Sir  John  Sebright,  in  his  interesting  Obaervations  upon 
Hawking,  when  treating  of  [\usage  Hawkt,  stales  that 
the  slight  falcons  {FaJco  gentilit)  which  are  brou^lit  to  this 
country  in  tiie  spring,  to  be  used  in  (lying  heron;*,  are  caught 
in  the  preceding  autumn  and  winter  on  the  heaths  near 
Fulcoiiswcard,  a<i  they  pass  towards  (he  boutli  and  east. 
The>o  hawks  are  taken,  he  tells  us  by  placing  in  a  favour- 
able situation  a  small  bow  net,  so  arranged  as  to  be  drawn 
over  quickly  by  a  \o\\^  sirmg  that  is  attached  to  it.  A 
pigeon  of  a  light  colour  is  tied  uii  the  ground  as  a  bait ;  and 
the  falconer  is  concealed,  al  a  convenient  distance,  in  a  hut 
made  of  turf,  to  which  tliestruiK  reaches.  A  Butcher-Bird 
(Laniut  Excubitor)  '  that  is  the  Wanler  Bulclier-Bird,  from 
the  look-out  that  he  keeps  for  the  falcon,  is  lied  on  the 
ground  near  the  hut,  and  two  pieces  of  turf  are  so  set  up 
as  tu  serve  him,  aa  well  for  a  place  of  shelter  iiom  the  wea- 
ther, a»  of  rolruat  from  the  falcon.  The  falconet  employs 
biiuself  III  some  sedeniary  occupation.  rel)ing  upon  thu 
vigilance  of  the  butcher-bird  to  warn  him  of  the  approach  of  a 
hawk.  This  he  never  fails  to  do,  by  screaming  loudly  when 
he  (lerceives  his  enemy  at  a  dislance,  and  by  running  under 
the  turf  when  the  hawk  draws  near.  The  falconer  is  thus 
prepared  to  pull  the  net  the  luotbeut  that  the  falcon  has 
]:ounced  upon  the  pigeon.' 

The  nest  is  generally  built  on  trees,  and  is  framed  of 
gradS'Stalks,  roots,  and  moss,  with  a  lining  of  down  or  wool. 
The  e){g8,  irom  tour  to  six,  or,  according  toTetnruinck,  from 
five  to  seven,  are  bluish  or  greyish  white,  spotted  on  the 
arger  eud  with  light  brown  and  ash. 


Tha  Butcliet  Bird,  Lsaitu  EnraUtor. 
In  Ciiplivitv,  Bechslein  statos  that,  if  thu  bird  be  captured 
irbcn  it  is  old,  mice,  birds,  or  living  iaseeU  uay  b«  thrown 


to  it,  taking  care  to  leave  it  quite  alone,  for  as  long  as  an/ 
one  is  present  it  will  touch  nothing;  but  us  »oon  us  it  has 
once  begun  to  feed  frcelv,  it  will  eat  fresh  meat,  and  even 
become  accustomed  to  tiic  universal  paste.  An  ounce  of 
meat  at  least  is  eaten  at  a  meal,  and  there  should  be  a 
forked  branch  or  crosi,ed  slicks  in  its  cage,  across  the  anclea 
of  which  il  throws  the  mouse  or  any  other  piey.  and  then 
darting  on  it  behind  from  the  oppusite  side  of  the  cage,  de- 
vours every  morsel.  The  same  author  slates  that  it  may  bo 
cosily  taken  if  a  nest  of  young  birds  crying  from  hunger  be 
suspended  to  some  lime-twigs,  and  that  in  uuluinn  and  winter 
it  will  soinetimesdart  on  birds  in  cuges  which  arc  outside  the 
window.  Bcchstein  further  rc[uark<>  that,  like  the  Nutcracker, 
it  ran  imitate  the  different  nutes,  but  not  the  songs  of  birds. 
Nothing  is  mure  agreeable,  accordiiii;  to  hini,  than  its  own 
warbling,  which  much  re»eniblcs  the  whutling  of  the  grey 
parrot:  its  throat  at  the  time  being  expanded  like  that  of 
the  green  frog.  He  adds  that  it  i!i  a  great  pity  that  the 
bird  only  sings  during  the  pairing  season,  which  is  from 
March  to  May,  and  even  then  oUen  spoils  the  beautiful 
luclodv  of  it.s  Song  with  some  harsh  discordant  notc:i. 

SHRIMI'S,  Salicoqufs  of  the  French,  a  vury  iiuiueroua 
family  of  Mucrurous  decapod  crustaceans,  whose  body  ia 
generally  compressed  laterally,  their  abdomen  very  large, 
and  their  tei^ument  simply  horny. 

Family  Character. — As  in  thu  Astacians,  the  base  of  the 
external  anlciiuas  is  furnished  above  with  a  lamellar  appen- 
dage; but,  in  the  shrimps,  this  lamella  is  much  larger, 
neatly  always  entirely  covirvd,  and,  generally,  fur  surpasses 
the  peduncle  siluuled  below.  The  feet  aru  in  general 
slender  and  very  long,  and  the  natatory  false  feel  are 
encased  at  their  base  by  lamellar  prolongutioi>!i  of  the  dorsal 
»'egmenl  of  the  corres|)uiiding  wings  of  the  abdomen,  which 
descen<l  very  low.  The  lauual  tin  is  large  and  well  formed. 
T\\<i!  branchi<e  Viic  always  composed  of  horixoiital  lameilse, 
aiid  are,  in  general,  tew  in  number.    (Milne  Edwanls.) 

M.  Milue  £dwards  divides  the  family  into  four  tribes: — 

I.  Crangonians. 

Character  of  thr  Trib/i. — Internal  antennm  inserted  on 
the  same  line  .  -  !ic  external  antenna};  first  pair  of  feet 
(erniinaled  by  a  .^uouheliform  hand. 
I     This  division  comprises  a  single  genus  only ;  but  the  crus- 
'  taceans  which  compose  il  differ  too  much  from  the  other 
Salicoques  to  bo  comprised  in  the  natural  tribes  formed  by 
thetn.    It  corresponds  to  the  genus  Crangon  of  Fabriciiu, 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  M.  Milne  Edwards,  has  been  un- 
I  necessarily  subdivided  by  Dr.  Leach  and  M.  Risso  into  the 
Crangons  properly  so  called,  Egcons,  and  IhjtUophtli. 
Crangoii. 

I     The  genus  Crangon  ( Fabr.)  comprises  those  shrimps  whose 
'  anterior  feet  are  tericinated  by  a  monodactylous  and  sub- 
cbeliform  hand. 

Generic  Character. — Carapace  much  more  depressed  than 
in  thu  other  shrimps,  anil  presenting  anteriorly  only  the 
rudiment  of  a  rostrum.  Eyex  short,  large,  and  free.  An- 
tetina-  inserted  nearly  on  the  same  transversal  line;  the 
first  pair  dilated  al  their  base,  at  tlie  external  side  of  which 
is  a  rather  large  scale;  their  peduncle  is  short,  and  they 
are  terminated  by  two  mulii-articulale  filaments.  The  ex- 
ternal anteiinic  are  inserted  outwardly,  and  a  little  below 
the  preceding.  an<l  they  offer  nothing  remarkable.  The 
mandiMe.i  are  slender,  and  without  any  palp.  The  external 
jatt-feet.  which  are  pe4lirorm,  niid  of  moderate  length,  ter- 
minate by  a  tlattt-ncd  and  obtuse  joint:  within  they  carry  a 
short  palp,  termiiiatt.d  by  a  small  llagriforin  appeiidaife 
directed  inwardb.  The  sternum  is  very  wide  backwards. 
The  first  pair  »i  fert  are  strong,  and  terminate  in  a  tlat- 
tened  band,  on  the  anterior  edge  of  which  a  moveable  claw 
is  bent  bark :  the  internal  angle  of  this  hand,  which  cor- 
responds to  the  |)oint  of  the  claw,  is  armed  with  a  tooth 
representing  an  immoveable  rudimentary  finger.  Tiie  two 
succeeding  pairs  of  feet  are  extremely  slender  ;  the  second 
terminate,  generally,  in  a  very  small  didactylous  claw;  and 
the  third  are  moiiodnriylous,  like  those  of  the  fourth  and 
fiAh  pairs ;  but  these  four  posterior  feel  are  much  stronger. 
The  abdomen  is  very  large,  but  presents  nnthing  remarkabla 
in  its  confirmation.  The  branchm  arv  only  seven  in  num- 
ber on  each  side  of  the  thorax.    (.M.  £.) 

The  genus  is  divided  by  M.  Milne  Edwards  into  the  fbl- 
lowiii'.;  sections: — 

i .  Species  havwg  the  second  pair  of  feet  nearly  as  lon^ 
,  as  the  third  pair. 

'  3  U 
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In  this  section  ore  compiiseil  C.  vulgaris,  C.  /luaatus, 
tod  C,  Borfds.    Wc  sclcrt  llu;  flret  as  an  exaroiilc. 

Deteription  of  C.  »«/^flri«.— Carapace  ami  abdomen 
•Imo&t  entirely  smooth,  with  llw  exreption  of  one  small 
inediau  spirn'  on  the  stomachil  Rgton.  and  one  lateral  ibav* 
cnch  biaucUial  legion.  TcrrainnT  Blamtnts  of  the  intcrnsl 
anionnro  more  than  tM'icc  an  !o:u  ilair  inilumlf.  La- 
mellar appendage  I'f  the  extern;)!  imii  iuni'  luigu  ami  cli*n- 
gatpd  (about  twice  as  long  a>>  the  pLilnin  l  of  the  internal 
iinlenna>).  I-a»t  joint  of  the  external  ja«-fu>ct  long  and 
narrow.  Two  last  pairs  of  feet  of  moderate  sire.  A  -tr  ini; 
•pina  intarted  on  the  sternum,  between  the  second  pair  of 
ftettnid  direeted  forwards.  Abdomen  smooth,  and  wilhont 
toy  kwl.  MeduD  Uada  of  (be  catidal  An  pointed,  and 
without  a  rVirrow  above.  Length  rather  more  than  two 
inches.    Colour  gii-emsh-prey.  dotted  with  brown. 

LocalitHi. — Gututuon  on  the  coasts  of  England  and 
France. 

Tliis  i*  the  Crevftte  of  the  French,  and  Sfinmp  of  our 
markets,  and  is  one  uf  the  most  delicious.  Pennant  thinks 
tJie  most  diiicioiu,  of  the  laaflnirotu  ortutacean*. 


2.  Spe<  Ks  with  the  MoonA  pur  of  feet  wKh  longer 
than  iIm  third. 

Bxample.  Cnujg'jn  seplrmptrmattit  j  SM»»a  teptem- 
enriiMln;  R«i« 

Sabinea.  (Ro»$.| 
Gtmerir  f^lmrar!,-!- .-—Upjier  antennre  with  two  filaments 
inserted  lunl^  on  tin- same  horijtoninl  line;  the  interior 
lun^ekt.  I.  U'  f  au'.rn::,.'  v!i  ri  r,  a  m  e\iernully  uni- 
danialeat  the  apex  annexed  to  the  pcduucluj  tliu  first  joint 
not  pndong^  to  (ha  ntnldlo  of  the  scale. 
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Palpt  pedifarm,1ibm  finir  jelnlB  aMrtod;  Ikn  Imn  M 
equal  in  length. 

Fittt  ten ;  tliu  .interior  pair subcoinproised,  subdidactyUoa: 
the  aeoand  pair  verv  ahort,  thin,  inanguienlste;  thii4  pw 
thin,  finmnbed  vita nflin(lo claw;  Itawib  and  ilUi  fone 
thicker  than  the  prneedinf,  Aimiihed  with  liiowfwed 
elawR.  (Ross.) 

natus,  Sabiiiv. 

Captam  James  Ro*^  >taii-s.  in  the  Appc;iili\  tf  Sir  John 
Ross's  '  Second  Voiyat;e,'  that  owing  to  the  peculiar  forisa- 
liou  of  tlieaeeMid  pair  of  legs  in  tbiacuignlnr  animal,  n 
baa  bceevo  naooMifj  to  cstaUtib  a  new  gentia,  wbirb  b« 
dedicBteo  to  Major  Sabine,  by  whom  it  waa  dietomied 
the  eoaat  of  Davia'a  Stniiti,  during  Sir  Bdwnid  Pniif'a 
flnt  voyaffe  to  thoae  regions. 

Tlie  f.illuu  intr  i*  i\T  ijor  Snbino'*  DetrhjfUon. —  Iv.mi?'!; 
fiuir  inclii's:  olour  vaunl,  red  and  while  aho^o.  wlw- 
boncatli.  'I'lioriix  scviii-r.irii;  Uf,  the  three  l:it<  ral  •■u-^rT- 
ua  tich  *nlo  ^frrate.  tiie  middle  one  wish  t^trong  rj»ifi»!*; 
rostrum  slior;.  clirving  down  between  the  eye*,  grooved  to 
the  centre;  the  five  upper  carine>  carrii^  on  in  very  fisiBl 
rudiments  along  the  buck ;  the  terminal  »et«'  of  the  superior 
aniennia  inaerted  nearly  in  the  same  horisontnl  hn«r  the 
interior  one  being  the  longest ;  the  first  joint  of  die  iniferiw 
antennfr  snrrt^ly  produced  beyond  the  middle  of  the  squatna  : 
a  strotij;  s]Miii!  on  the  abdomen  directed  forward  between 
the  chi'luii"  le^;8 ;  the  la^t  jnini  <«i' the  peilifunn  c:!!;*;  sub- 
acuminiile,  rather  lonf;er  than  the  preKvluij;  ;  stotund  patr 
III"  le;»8  slender,  \er_\  .s:i'.rt,  ljri>lk'(i  ami  iincovetcd,  in  whirh 
last  esticntial  point  it  differs  from  the  PontopMUu  tpim  mm 
of  Leach.  Mnl.  Pad.  Btit^  t.  37,  to  which,  in  othorNnpeMiw 
this  species  beat*  a  near  reaemblanrei 

Z-omVAm.— Rarer  in  the  Arotie  Seat  than  Oamtfm 
Boretu ;  tevml  takon  an  tho  wot  mut  of  Dafio**  Wantai; 
a  few  specineni  obtained  near  Fetix  Hailwnr;  nenr  iba 
island  Ii;loolik  in  consideriible  notiiln  r.'. 

M.  Miinc  Edwardi!  remsrks  th  a  the  t:cnu'»  .l/ffnayw  of 
Rafine>(nie  iip-'e.irs  to  benr  some  cAi  alopy  l-.i  I 'rinngon,  bai 
that  il  has  been  too  impLTltiitly  cliaracterued  to  peiwt  Ma 
oeenpationof  aplacc  in  a  natural  method. 

11,  Alpheun*. 

The  Arbnps  compritved  by  M.  Mdne  Edwards  under  tbu 
tribe  are  ateuter  in  their  forma  than  theaa  of  the  aneeaedinc 
division,  but  they  are  not  dtpwMeJ  aa  the  Cntngona 
The  roairum  is  Tery  ahort,  and  haa  never  the  fbrm  of  n  pnal 

projecting  central  blade,  as  in  the  Pttlemonians.   The  ti^ 

terruil  utit'  Hrii!'  are  jilaeeil  iilxivc  thr  cxterniil  .ml.  ..:.  3. 
:uiil  nrc,  m  };oi;er;il,  very  short.  One  pjiir  of  l'<'e;  n  «cry 
stoni,  iiixl  f;eiiorally  terminated  by  a  jioaeilul  <li  h<-crloLi» 
lund.  Tiie  i<AO  anterior  pairs  of  leet  are  nearly  always  di- 
dactylous,  but  the  third  pair  never  are;  the  thre«  Xmsi  pairs 
are  rather  robust,  and  su/ve  for  walking  as  well  aa  fvt 
swimming. 

The  genera  included  by  M.  Milne  Edward*  ondcr  tbie 
tribe  vttMpat  Hymenoetra,  Alphew,  lhiiUam«,Ai^mamm, 
Catidina,  Nikia»  and  Athana\. 

Atya.  (Leach.) 
Genmr  Character. ^iiec  the  article. 
Locaiities.—Coaai*  of  Mexico.    (M.  E.) 

Hjtnenocenu  (Latr.) 

See  the  article. 

Alplieus.  (Fabr) 
Generic  Chftraeter, — Carapac*  advanced  above  ibn  •3P*i» 
r>i  imng  above  eaebofthose  organaaannn  vaulted  hnidJi. 

Bottrum  very  small,  and  sonetirocs  wanting.  In  etlier  n^- 
spei-ts  the  carapace  prcsentii  nothing  partict^r.  The 
rr  r  11"!'  nii.r  ,Tie  Miiall,  llnir  Hiit  j-jiiu  >lujrt,  and  am*^ 
cxlewially  \\vA\  a  l.ui.itia,  vvliiclt  u  uuluurily  spintfomi . 
the  two  next  joints  are  cylindrical ;  and  of  the  termtsa. 
niaments,  two  in  number,  the  upper  one  is  stouter  *x*\ 
shorter  than  the  lower,  and  presents  traces  of  :>  divisicyii 
near  thcfend.  Tiliwtttferior  mUennte  arr  inserted  est«mail« 
to  and  below  the  preceding:  the  lameltnr  pulp  is  of  mud*- 
rateaixe,  or  oven  umetimea  soiall  and  pointed,  and  ibnr 
terminal  Alament  pT««enta  nothing  {Kinieutar  eaenptinj 
that  it  is  often  somewhat  compiestcd.  I1ie  in<mdit4e*  arc 
provided  with  a  short  pnlpif  rm  api>endat;e.  «hich  is  wsdfi 
mid  lUttencd,  The  form  of  the  r-.r.v  rv  ,/ J:tr~  '"-irt  vairm  a 
litile:  someiiines  they  are  slender  j:i  i  •  '  >:  i  J  »n  «»tW.- 
ca.«ie»  of  moderate  length, and  terniina:i' 1  I  *  ■■  i  lc  ir»J 
nearly  ioliaoeous  joint.  I'lie  two  6r»t  pairs  of /eel  arc  ddhkr' 
tybtti;  tho  anieiior  feel  atmng  and  lenninnteil  ^  «  Imbo 
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on  the  oppMil*  Mdw  of  the  body.  Tlia  Meond  t«ir  of  feet 

are  slendur  and  fllifornii  their  band  is  rudimeutary,  and 
their  earpiia  muhi-articuUlo.  The  three  pairs  are 
iDunodu* :t> lui]>.  uiii!  lit  :i  moderate  lenglib  TbmMumen 
u  lorgo.  ami  ii>  f.il-o  Iri't  t:U)iipa«ed. 

Geographiral  Umirtlnttuin. —  Flie  aeas  of  warm  (■liinaio>. 
Some  speeietare  (ound  in  Lbo  Mediierraneau.  but  ihccrvalcr 
part  lit  iIm  Mil  of  the  Aatittes  or  in  lb*  Indian  Omu. 
(M.  £.) 

M.  Uilae  Edwards  acporate»  the  Alpbttnt  into  the  ibl- 
Imrinf  aootioMa  ond  aybdtniMM  »— 

1.  Sneewe  widi  •  poiotMl  nMlran. 

A.  No  spine  at  tlie  ottUido  of  tlM  Utibrf  joint  of  tbo 

extorual  antennie. 
Example.  Alpheiu  rttber. 

T)rtcriplion. — Closely  npproximatin^  Alphem  hrerirutt- 
trit,  ;i  species  from  Uie  roastsKf  New  HoKuu'l.  liul  wkIi  ilie 
hotly  very  slender;  the  Urge  ciuw  wuh  lour  lonKitudinal 
obtuse  crests  or  ridges,  two  of  uUii-h  are  on  ils  superior 
border,  and  two  on  Us  enterDul  aurfiico ;  it&  lower  border 
obtuite;  the  moveable  finger  raueb  •boiier  than  the  iia- 
monobleoiM;  •  opino  on  lbo  tuporior  border  of  the  two 
•nae,  otMino  ditunee  from  the  lemtnttion.  Length  li 

Locatiiy. — The  Mediifivrancaji.    (.M.  E.) 

B.  A  j^rcnt  spmc  tl.\f<i  on  the  external  (jurder  of  tin; 
basilury  juuu  ihti  uxlurual  ant«im»,  and  directed 
forwardit. 

Example,  Alpheui  villotuf. 

Detcnptiomd — ^Body  oort-red  wilh  a  ralber  doie  down ;  a 
■moU  median  omt  otaMd  wiib  o  nudiu  apine  at  the  base 
of  tbo  toitntn,  wbjdi  ia  •  little  inlloeted;  •  rudimentary 

■pinaon  tke  anlorior  border  of  the  orbital  vaults.  Second 
joint  once  and  a  half  the  leuglh  of  tho  fir»t.  Laniellnr  un- 
jH-iiiIa^Tcs  of  the  exk  rnal  uiiuiino)  very  narrow,  and  scart-vly 
])asMrit;  Wyond  (lie  I'diuni-lt'  of  llio»e  or^nii't ;  lateral  sj>iiio 
i)(  lilt;  li.i.-ilaiy  jMiiil  MTV  loiii^.  ExKruai  j,iv\  fiol  larj;e, 
Riroue,  wi4«  towards  thti  i^iid,  and  iuiuiahcd  wilh  luigu 
bunches  of  long  and  stilT  Itairs.  Anterior  fuet  convex,  very 
unequal;  the  great  right  hand  granuloae  and  very  hairy 
above,  a  little  turned  upon  itseIC  hollowed  by  a  longitudinal 
profouod  Ainow  on  lbo  anterior  lialf  of  the  oxiornal  surface, 
nnd  ttrminalod  by  an  iununfoabloi  obtiue,  and  very  short 
flngor  j  the  thumb  equally  obtuse  and  very  much  curved. 
Feet  very  small,  but  cylindrical  and  elongated.  Length 
ubuut  3  iiichc  !^. 

Lncality.—  l\ix:  se  is  of  New  UoUaikd.    (M.  E.) 

2.  S;<cc.i;>  (]L'pii\L-(i  cfa  &pinilbmi raitrum. 
Example,  Aijr/teujfji  i  'itulit. 

Dticrtptwn. — Carapace  sitghllv  curinated  at  its  anterior 
part,  i^ottt  very  much  a<lviiriceJ,  nearly  triangular;  orbi> 
Ud  vaalit  prqjeciing  wiy  much  ;  !>ecund  joint  uf  ihc  inter- 
nal aatomua  alandur  and  eloocatod.  Lamellar  append.ago 
of  Ihaaxtocnal  antenun  leu  tong  than  thvir  peduncle ;  no 
lateral  spine  at  the  base  of  tho«c  organs.  External  jaw-fcet 
very  short,  but  rather  wide  towards  the  end.  Anterior  fevt 
smooth  ami  very  uiiLinial ;  iLi-  bi»>iit  liatnl  conve  x,  tho 
small  one  more  ur  lo»ii  c«jinpre.^>(''l.    Lcuifih  abuui  linoi. 

Z/fTciA/y.— Coasts  of  New  IlolUiml.    (M.  E.) 

M.  Milne  Edwards  records  twelve  »)>ccie4  of  A1pheu». 
Pontonia.  (Latr.) 

G*Htric  Character.— Carapace  short  and  convex;  the  ' 
fraaiwith  a  short  but  rubust  and  inlleOtod  toitrum;  the  . 
4[yai  ira  cjUndrkat,  projecting,  and  my  movcablo.  Tbo  | 
internal  antenma  are  very  sliort,  and  formed  very  nearly  | 
liko  llii.^o  uf  the  Pj!i:I!1uu»  or  I'ravvn^  ;  ihc  f.; >l' ji.inl  of 
liu'ii  pedicle  is  vtry     :<le  and  laUKdlar  cxtei  ii.illy  ;  Uie  twr>  , 
MIC  i  i-'litig  joiuls  are  small  anii  f  )  lin'lrical.    The  lL'rmiiiL.1 
hiauiuiits  two  111  iiuniLier,  aio  very  »hort.  and  liie  oii>/  lii>- 
twooii  thorn  IS  hili  l  at  the  cxiremily.  The  external  aiUt  im.i" 
ara  iniortod  above  and  extamai  to  the  preceding :  their 
lanallar  appendat;o  is  Wiffi  and  oval.    The  exlcmal  jaw- 
feet  are  amali  aud  very  narrow  throughout  their  len.;th. 
Tho  four  Crst  poirsof  feet  arc  didactylous;  the  flr&t  pair  arc 
alender  and  termiaatad  by  a  well  formed  but  vory  email 
baud ,  iho  hands  of  the  lecoiHl  pair  are,  on  the  contrary,  Tery 
l  ir^u  ;.;id  uf  very  iinLijual  size,  nomctimes  tho  left  is  lai>;e>t. 
'J  l.e  MicfeeddlK  fi-c-t  aie  luodenile,  mono(lact\ lous,  ami  ler- 
iniii?.;«.J  In  a  luail)  rudimenidi'ii  lar-iis.    'I'lu'  uUL^'n'/i  is 
largo.  e«p«iuaily  ta  the  feniuleis.  uad  prU'Ciiis  a  (  .nfoi  ina- 
liou  very  analoguiis  to  that  which  exists  in  the  L'j!oinoi)!v ; 
il  ia  howatior  to  bo  ramarkad  that  the  median  LUulu  of  (he 


caadal  fin  boan  no  apinaa  on  it*  nppor  audheo.  Th«  hrm- 
ekittt  whieb  are  «ett  devahipod,  aro  only  five  on  cech  side, 

those  fixed  above  the  appendages  of  tlir  uuiut'i  Leinj>  nuli 
mentary,  and  the  first  rings  of  the  thorax  bujiiujiunti  unU 
one  pair.    (M.  E.) 

M,  Milne  K(Uar<ls  ai\:tlcs  the  Ai'.^'/iu?  into  the  follow- 
iug  socliMiis  :  — 

1.  SpcciLs  wall  tho  rostrum  very  largo  and  depressedi 
and  the  external  antenna:  insorlM  nearly  on  tbo 
same  line  as  the  superior  anienntP. 

Example,  Ponlnnia  mar.ropftthalma, 

Dstcrt/^/ion.— Carapace  nearly  as  wide  aa  it  ialong.  Roa* 
brum  triangular;  eyes  very  large  and  remarkably  prnjeei- 
ing;  a  small  spina  on  the  outside  of  tho  Iia  ilai y  jihni  of 
the  external  antcnnts.  External  jaw  fect  very  shirt.  Sc- 
c  nd  1  Mu  uf  fLLi  veiy  larL'e, differing  but  little;  hand  nearly 
as  l.irije  a»  the  i  lav  ifonii  body,  and  terminated  by  a  claw, 
tlx-  immoveable  fitter  ol  which  is  pointed  and  armed  with 
a  la  ttsbercle,  and  the  moveable  finger  btout  and  nearly 
si  ;iiilu:iai.    Abdomen  narrow.    Length  about  ten  lines. 

Locality.~~.\t,mVwt  aeaa.  ahem  it  was  bund  by  M*IHit- 
sumier.    (M.  B.) 

2.  Species  with  the  natiow  raatniM  TCtT  much  com< 
prcMcd  laterally,  and  inHeotdl  towards  thn  point ; 
the  external  antcnnm  ioaartcd  antiroly  baloir  tbo 
soporiur  antenntP. 

Example.  P>,iii'mia  armala. 

Dffrn/li'in. — Carapace  armed  wilh  a  small  spine  near 
till-  l  aseuf  the  external  antcnnte,  and  depressed  near  the 
uistcrtioii  of  the  c)es;  rostrum  not  tiJvnnced  beyond  tho 
half  of  the  length  of  the  scale  of  the  external  antannm.  Ab- 
domen very  stout.  Second  )>air  of  feel  moderato,  and  but 
slightly  convex.   Length  nearly  two  ineboi. 

L'icalily.—Kev  Ireland,  whave  it  was  finiad  by  MU. 
Qiioy  and  Guimard.    (M-  E.) 

Autunomea.    (Risso ) 

Generic  Character. — AjitcniKp  mti-nuediak'  or  superior, 
toriiiii.aiiMi  by  t«o  tiiamentit,  one  of  which  is  much  longer 
and  liiiLker  than  the  other;  external  or  inferior  antennm 
lunger  than  the  body,  and  netaneoiu.  Peduncles  of  the  first 
inarticulate,  having  their  lower  portion  convex  and  armed 
with  a  bpur,  tho  interroeiliate  long  and  cylindrical,  and  tbo 
last  abort  and  bent.  Those  of  the  lecond  bi-artieuiat^ 
witlioirt  aeatas,  their  ceeood  portion  being  hairy  at  its  ex- 
tremity. External  jatc-feet  not  foliuceous.  First  pair  of 
feet  only  didactylous  very  large,  thick,  unequal ;  the  others 
very  short,  very  delicate,  and  terminating  m  siiiiple  hooks. 
Rwtif  elongated,  smooth.  Carafjace  sla'iiL)  convex,  ter- 
liuiiale'l  aiilL-:jj:ly  \i\  a  .vluirp  iioilit  ;il  iho  rotlrum,  which 
hardly  advances  hc\on(l  the  eyes,  which  are  glubular  and 
suppurted  on  very  small  peduncles.  The  three  interma* 
diutc  natatory  plates  of  the  extremity  of  the  abdomen  tmn- 
<^ied  at  the  summit  with  a  small  point  on  cachiddc^  ibo 
two  lateral  platea  rounded  and  cihated.  (Desm.) 

Example,  Autonomea  Otivii. 

Description. — Length  Ij  lines;  general  form  that  of 
AVAu  and  Alpheus.  Catapaco  tmootli,  demi-iranspiuent. 
yellowiish,  sli<,-h:ly  varied  with  icd  bsh  tin's;  li.-^t  j-air  of 
feet  fine  red  abu\e,  and  brig  hi  yellow  bulow;  exieii.u!  an- 
tennie wliiiisli. 

L'<alily. — The  Ailriatic  Seo.  and,  rather  rarely,  at  the 
environs  of  Nice,  wheie  it  lives  solitary  in  the  sea-wccd  and 
muddy  places;  the  female  carries  her  leddiiib  ^gs  about  the 
middle  of  tho  anmmer.  (Deem.) 

Cofidina.   (M.  E.) 

Generic  Charaetgr.— Carapace  presenting  nothing  par- 
ticular, and  terminating  by  a  lamellar  rostrum  varj  ing  in 
length.  Eye$  projecting.  Internal  anlenntp  very  long, 
a. id  te;  -.iiiiia'ed  by  two  large  multi-articulRte  Ij'.xiv.er.t*.  one 
iif  wliuli  IS  ci-nvex  at  itsba^e;  external  an leima.' fanned 
like  :li.  ve  of  I  he  PakniMiis.  External  jaw-feet  long,  slender, 
and  pedifurm.  Two  Qiist  pair  of  feet  didactyloux ;  the  an- 
terior very  abort  and  presenting  a  reiunrkable  dis|;usitioti. 
Tho  carpus  is  nearly  triangular,  and  terminates  anteriorly 
by  a  conravc  border,  which  receives  the  base  of  the  hand 
fixed  at  its  lower  angle  ;  the  hand  ia  abort  and  terminated 
by  two  lamellar  fingers  deep!)  hollowed  into  a  spoon-shape. 
T^lie  /KT'ind  pair  of  feet  are  longer  and  more  »le:uler;  thJ 
carpi.!.  IS  of  the  ordinary  form,  but  the  hand  is  formed  like 
iliai  of  ihe  jireeedm.;  iiu  niber.  Th**  three  last  pairs  of  feet 
are  slender  and  nearly  uf  the  iiame  leiijtlh.  Abdomen  fof  med 
as  in  the  Palemon*.    (M.  E.) 

£xample,  Cahdim  Typu*. 
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Z>«<cr^(ion.— Rottnim  sharp,  ttnigbt,  moflerate,  not 
■Staining  the  extKUi^  af  the  leeood  joint  of  tbe  interod 
•nttnin^  md  ansod  Iwlow  tfith  thnw  •mtll  taatli.  Anterior 
ftet  tboiter  tluta  the  oxteroal  jaw-ibct.  Extromtty  of  the 
eUm  furnished  with  much  hair.  Lungtli  about  10  lines. 
(ME.) 

M.  Milne  Eklwarda  of  opinion  (hat  (his  (nbe  establishes 
t'uL-  passu'^L'  between  Pontunia  and  AtfO,  andooOHMtO  bear 
t.omc'  analog  J  lo  HymentKcra. 

Nii<u.  (RiKsoJ 

Generic  Character. — M.  MUdo  Edwardft  observes  (hat 
tllil  genu!^  is  remarkable  tot  the  defoot  of  nmmctry  in  ihe 
coolwnMCioa  of  the  two  firrt  paita  of  feet.  In  their  general 
fbna,  he  iwmaTlts,  they  nsMmble  the  Palonone,  or  rather, 
ihu  genus  Athauas,  for  their  rottrum  is  very  small.  Tlieir 
internal  antennee  are  slender,  and  tcrioinated,  as  in  theso 
last,  by  iwu  i;iiiiLT  ii,n^  filatiu'iit^.  T\\r  csikvw.A  jtur-ffet 
are  |it.*(ltfurui,  luiig,  an  i  i>tuiit :  llie  joiitl  wliicli  tviniiuaie^ 
•  licm  is  pointed  at  the  end.  The  anterior  feet  are  slrungn; 
than  tha:)C  which  succeed,  but  of  moderate  length;  the  an- 
terior right  limb  has  a  well- formed  didactyious  hand,  whilst 
that  opposed  to  it  is  monodactylous  and  formed  after  the 
manner  of  ambulatory  feet.  The  second  pair  of  feet  are 
flUform.  uml  terminated  Uj  a  aiaaU  ^iocer.  whieb  n  nearly 
rudimentary ;  their  carpua  ia  mBlti-aniealBfo»  and  tbeir 
length  very  different ;  the  left  is  nearly  twice  the  length  of 
thu  anterior  feet,  and  the  right  is  nearly  twice  the  length 
of  itii  o(>|  usiiv.  Tlie  succeeding  feet  are  monodactylous. 
and  terminated  by  n  slyliform  tarsus,  which  is  not  spiny : 
the  fourth  pair  are  I  u^er  tbau  itic  third.  I^a^-  ^batmeu 
has  tbc  same  form  u>i  in  the  Palemonians. 

Example,  Nika  edulin. 

X'^ftTt/j/iON.— Rostrum  slightly  inflected,  and  neatly  of 
the  length  of  the  eyes.  A  email  tooth  on  each  aide,  on  the 
mtwior  border  of  tho  eainpace,  below  the  insertion  of  the 
eyes.  Anterior  jaw-feet  very  large,  their  antepenultimate 
joint  pasjiii^;  be.  mill  the  lamina  of  the  extei aaronniij. 
The  monudiici)  Lus  loot  of  the  first  pair  less  ib:in  ibe  didac- 
tylous  foot.  Median  lamina  of  the  ca  idal  tin  boUnwetl  into 
a  longitudinal  furrow,  and  furnishcil  above  with  two  pairs 
of  ttraall  spines.    lycn^lh  about  two  inches. 

Zoea/i^M.'— The  Meditenunean  and  tbeEQeliah  Cbaanel. 
(M,  S.) 

Atbanae.  (Leach.) 
Gtmeric  Ckameter.^Carapaee  not  elevating  itself  into  a 

carina  at  the  base  of  the  rottrum,  as  in  the  Patemoniam ; 
the  rostrum  itself  not  toothed  on  its  eilges.  Ei/cs  projecting 
bu;  but  iiui  cwven-il  by  the  caraiKici'.      \n  .llp/ieux. 

in!'  rnu!  uHieiittie  ralhcr  larj;e,  and  teriuiiiatuig  by  three 
uuilii  articulate  filaments,  disp  ■■•i  d  a-t  in  fKilemou,  as  are 
the  external  aiUeume  also.  Mandibles  roliuot,  wiih  a  pal- 
piform,  short,  but  very  large  appendage  composed  uf  two 
joints.  External  jaio-feet  slender  and  short.  First  jiair  of 
feet  long  and  very  stmng,  unequal,  and  terminating  by  a 
laige  didaotyJoua  hand,  the  pincen  of  which  are  short  and 
robust  8en»nd  pair  of  feet  filiftxio.  and  ordinarily  bent 
(rephtjte  en  deux);  their  carpua  is  much  elongated  and 
multi-articulate,  and  they  tcrmmate  in  a  very  small  and 
vvrv  weak  didactylous  han  1.  Tiie  tluee  >uccucding  pairs 
of  feet  are  munodactylous,  nad  urt.'34.'itl  noiiiing  remarkable. 
Abdomen  notgibln  ;  each  of  the  false  feel  supporting;  two 
largo  lanceolate  lammtD.  External  lamiua}  of  the  eamLtl 
fin  with  a  iransTerse  articulatioa  at  in  the  Agtadans. 
(M.  E.) 

Example,  A.' Inn  as  uitc.tcriis. 

Detertptiott. — Rustnim  sharis  shorter  than  the  peduncle 
of  the  internal  antonnte;  a  spine  on  each  side  of  its  base. 

on  the  anterior  burdvr  of  the  carapace.  Hands  unecjual, 
convex,  and  witli  short  and  obtuse  fin-^ers.  Carpus  <jf  the 
sccv)nd  pair  of  feet  divided  into  live  or  six  joints.  Mtfdian 
lamiiiu  of  the  cauilal  tin  carr}ing,on  it<i  upper  surtaeo  four 
»piiies;  pusicrior  border  of  the  IbuT  lateral  pieoea  disntilated. 
Length  about  an  inch. 
ZMa/ifMe.^;oaata  of  Franco  and  England.  (M.  E.) 

III.  Rilemntiium. 

Character  tha  Tribt.-~Body  laterally  oooviMtoed.  hut 
the  aAdbfiMit  never  sharp  a>  in  the  Pmeant.  TWar  b  rgc. 
C)nj/M(*e armed  in  ftontwttba  gnat  sabre-like  r^<^;r.l•n, 
nearly  always  dcntated  above.  An'ennce  pl.icetl  ;i3  m  ilic 
l>reccdin::  ti.l  e,  hut  longer,  and  tlie  llrst  |  air  often  with 
three  (onninal  tilauteuts.  All  the  feet  are  sleuder,  and  the 
tv«  Hiat  pain  an^  (^neraUy,  didaotylous,  vhilst  the  thi«e 


]ast  patrs  are  never  dUae^rlovs.  ThvaMsMM  b  of 
■is^  bullhrlaM  than  that  of  the /Vff«(nw.   (M.  K.> 

Owww^  Qmrikoph^hm;  Hippolgtt ;  ItkjfHchoamttm , 
Pamdalm;  L^tmata;  and  Ihlemm. 

GDatbo[»hyllum  (Latreille.   Drimo,  Riaso). 

Generic  i"^:  i  :rter. — Hostriim  ^llort  but  com  pres.**  f!. 
lamellar,  ami  >leutilated  on  its  supenur  edge.  Upper  ii>t- 
ietinrr  leruiinatud  by  very  shoil  filaments,  and  blade  >>{  if* 
lower  anteiinv  rather  large  and  ovmi.  i  tie  txtemai 
fu/t  arc  foliaceous  and  formed  nearly  like  those  of  CWmk 
nana,  and  their  second  and  third  joints  ai«  eni^veii  a. 
to  form  a  great  operculm  nhieii  covers  the  whole  of  th« 
mouth*  and  oairiea  in  front  a  kmall  slender  oMoi  flieiaail  of 
the  two  lift  jointa.  Two  first  pairs  of  /««f  lueiiaia  and 
terminated  by  a  didactylous  hand ;  the  three  last  pairs  mc- 
nodactylous,  uf  moderate  length,  and  terminated  by  a  aiaall 
dentatod  tanna. 
(ME.) 

Kxaiiiiilo,  liitalhnphyHuiu  elegant. 

Descrij  turn. — Carapace  convex,  rostrum  oblique,  and 
armed  ab<jve  witli  firom  six  to  seven  teeth  ;  second  pair  a# 
feet  rather  longer  and  stouter  than  the  lhati*air ; 
blades  of  the  sbdomen  ovaL  Length  alami  Sit  Umm 

Liteatttjfi—Kne. 

Hippolyte.  (Leach.) 

O'r^neric  Character. — Cieiieral  form  of  the  bi>d\ 
bbn^,'  lliit  of  Palemoii,  but  liieir  ahirmien  is  :nr;i(>:»l>l«  of 
bejiii;  eotiipletely  si rai^^htened.  anil  api^-ars,  in  sijine  d>  _ 
to  be  hi.in;ie«l  ;  rostiuiii  very  large,  enmpress*"*!,  and  ik  :.-.'. 
:il\\avs  gly  deiilaleil  :  tiilcrnu/  (iiitennfF  small,  .iriil 
minaicd  only  by  two  multi-articalate  tilamenu  nesrly  W 
equal  length,  ooeof  which  is  very  larro  and  strongly  eflkiiladl; 
external  anlemna  inserted  under  the  preceding,  aad  few 
sentint^  nothing  remarkable;  tglmat  jatr-feet  akdderaM 
elongated :/««/  formed  nearly  in  the  same  manner  as  ibo»« 
of  Lysmata,  only  that  (hoy  ofl'er  no  appendage  at  their  bMe ; 
the  first  pair  are  short,  but  rather  ^toui;  the  Moajd  mn 
fihfi^rni.  i«!rminat«<l  by  an  esireiueiy  small  didaetylou* 
hutul,  .uhI  li.iNe  11  III ulii  articulate  carpus;  the  three  last  pair* 
of  feel  are  mtber  long,  and  in  ceiierat  very  spiny  at  the  end  ; 
the  terminal  plates  of  the  natut  iiY  /a/«r';/>'ff  are  lanceoUte, 
dentilated  on  their  edges,  and  ciliated  all  round ; 
seven  on  eaoh  side.    (Id.  B.> 

The  species,  which  ate  rather  numeiM^  and  all  i  

aixe,  are  divided  by  M.  Milne  Edwards  into  the  IMemtwo! 
sections: — 

1.  Species  whose  rostrum  springs  fiuin  the  Irooi  isnd  as 
m  l  ectntinued  backward^,  wub  an  e'levuled CMK 
pyuig  tli«  median  line  of  ibt  c.irap.Tee. 

Example,  Htj  p"li/tf'  varimis. 

Descriptio».~lh>iir\)m  pasaing  beyond  tlie  ]iifdlllMio  uC 
the  internal  autennte, straight. slender,  and  armed  wilb  tw» 
teeth  above  —  one  situated  at  its  base,  and  the  other  near  41* 
extremity— and  two  below,  situated  a  little  faabind  tb»  Isal 
superior  tooth ;  a  small  spine  on  each  side  ef  the  base  of  ih* 
rostrum,  above  the  Inaertien  of  the  eyes ;  first  jmnt  of  the 
internal  anteninv  armed  exteni.illy  with  a  spine  of  mudenslc 
.Mzc;  lamellar  appendas^es  uf  ilie  .Meri  .d  antennsp  lari^, 
pa?5in,;  a  httle  besund  the  ro^lnini,  and  u\nl,  i-r  lalbvr 
truncaiL-d  obliquely  hum  within  outwards,  and  ii^om  b«ler« 
backwards  at  their  extremity;  external  jaw-f<^t  khoci. 
pa^$lng  only  sightly  berond  the  peduuclu  of  the  anteour. 
and  terminated  by  a  snort  flattened  joint,  which  is  trwn- 
cated  and  spiny  inwards;  anterior  feet  very  aiiort,  han^l^ 
readiing  beyond  the  basilary  joint  of  the  «xtc(«al  anle*ns»': 
aeeond  pair  ntodente,  shorter  than  the  third,  and  hty  n^ 
the  carpus  divided  into  thri-c  or  four  ludisttnct  se^mmt*; 
median  !,!:i'le  of  (he  eaa.lal  fin  witli  two  y.i  rs  o;'  »tmU, 
spine*  t.i)  Us  upjitiir  surlace.    Letigth  four  or  live  line*. 

Loailities. —Tho  Biiiiah  Channel  and  the  eeaeia  of  La 
VendiV.    (M.  E.) 

2.  Specie-!,  whose  rostnim  forms  an  elevated  erati Mi  ike 
untcnorpart  of  the  stomachal  region,  bat  BUoKpfw 
io;i^,(  '»   u  the  pnstenor  part  of  the  carapaeei 

Detcrif^im.'-OKn^uet  rounded  above:  rtntnim  Trr* 
small,  rather  elevated  at  its  base,  hut  taking  its  ori^;it. 

to  the  insertion  of  the  eyes,  and  not  rencbin^'  v->  tr.e  r\:n> 
mity  cf  il.o^e  urjan*.  inlleeted  at  lirsi.  iben  >iia;t:!i-.  i-^fid 
at  the  end,  armed  abov,'  witli  ixd  ur  three  dt;ntt)atxns  : 
eye-  very  lar^^e;  internal  ..iiTninv  i  emarkablv  stuut.  tisctf 
basilary  joint  dilated  and  huueUar  below;  the'twoi 
ing  joinia  ^hijr,  and  the  upper  lemiMl  j 
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Bd  r'-irui»1ie<l  all  round  with  UMf  Ihiok  hairs;  Utncl- 
Iw  •ppenUifl  of  Uw  •xlcrnnl  anienn*  tfaart  uid  ov&l :  e\- 
tonml  jnW'ftM  loog  (rMchmg  b«yaad  thm  bmettar  spreii- 

dame  of  the  external  aiiienoe).  and  bavinif  the  last  joint 
llwider  ind  oyliuditcal ;  antunor  foot  not  reaching  beyund 
the  peduncle  u  I  liic  tAirrnal  aiiiuiiiiKt;  iIh-  ^i-ciind  pair  of 
tbs  Mine  lengUi  a»  iLtu  ibtrd,  ami  haviiiu  O.in  carpus  divided 
into  many  wfginenis;  foor  pairs  of  !<pinc^  ou  the  upper  sur- 
£aoe  of  the  median  blade  of  tbo  caudal  Hu.  LMglb  four 
lines. 

XOM^.— St.  Malo.  (U.£.) 
3.  Spoow  tb*  faoM  of  «boM  n»tni»  t»  «Un(t«d  ialo  » 
cnttaod  pnloogod  lo  tin  poitoriar  oip  of  Um  cBim* 


Example. — Hipfiolyt  _  r ' '  t-h.j. 

Jjtacripfinn. — Rosirmu  i.n»inj;  \i*  ungiu  from  the  poate- 
riur  ilurd  ul"  liiu  rai.ipa^i.',  vi-rv  imicli  lient  and  armed  with 
four  or  Avtt  litttlU  ai  it*  ba»e,  then  curving  stronglv  upwards, 
and  only  presenting  one  small  spine  towards  the  level  of 
tjio  «areniity  i,f  tbo  •/«•.  nnd  two  or  thrte  dendhitions  at 
ito  point;  Us  lower  boidar  d«sccndin<^  vory  low  at  its  base 
•ndariBod  vitb tis  or  Mteti  tootiw  the  paotoripr  of  whidi 
•ir«  vory  Mnrng;  lateral  apine  of  the  intemal  atitenfM  very 
large;  lamellar  ap)H.>nda(!e  of  tlic  i'\iernal  an loiinro  nearly 
triangular;  external  jaw-Jeei  aimn  and  iruii<-,iu.iat  liiecnd; 
auiirmi  Icci  \,  rv  small  and  scaii  tly  rcnclnuj;  1k  \l)|ii!  the 
pel  uncle  of  the  external  antef\iiiD.  lh«  .•mjcoihI  pair  longer 
tli.iii  thinl  aii<l  ha\ms;  tho  lower  part  of  the  carpus 
divided  mio  a  ^rv^t  number  oT  joints.  Length  aboat 
eighteen  lines. 

Z«ea<ily.'— nwoMitaolNowUolhmd.  (M.  £.) 
Rhfmktomimm.  (fidvafih.) 

Gmeric  Charade. — M.  Miltw  Edward*  obaams  that 
this  trc>ntis  u  closely  approximated  to  Htppolytt,  bttt  that  it 
If  ilu:iiii,'ii',-.tn:>i  If  \i\  all  iho  mhor  raaeruroiis  crustaceans 
by  the  siiigui*!'  c.juluiui.ii  i  im  i-t"  !hn  ra«lr««i,  whieh,  instead 
ol  boini;  a  simple  prolniiLraiinn  liuin  ilic  ln.iit,  in  a  ili^iinct 
lamina  of  the  caraiiaco,  nnd  articuiuiod  wiiii  the  front  so 
as  lo  bo  very  moveable,  and  to  possess  the  power  of  lower- 
iiiii  it«elf  above  the  antenna*,  or  of  elevntin(>  itself  ver- 
tically; in  other  respects  it  much  resembles  thu  rostrum  of 
Hqrpahft*.  It  ia  vary  largfe.  sabrc-sliapod«  and  doQtilated 
on  both  edf^.  Et/es  projecting,  nnd,  whon  bent  ftrward, 
lodged  in  an  cxeavatititi  i  t"  'lu-  pnlii'i'-'i'  uf  ilie  superior 
antennn,  the  hasilary  joint  uf  «hn  ii  is  larcf  and  armed  ex- 
ternally with  a  Rpiniiorm  ianiiiia:  tfrraiiuil  friiiP.iLM)t>i  Iv  i  in 
numbernnd  frtrraed  aa  in  iiippoii/te ;  tho  iaiuetlar  a(>pen- 
d.y^v  (ht  thf  external  antcnnw  large  and  triangular:  earttr- 
nuljaw-f^  pedifnrm  aad  eloagalcd — the  last  joint  blender, 
eflltHlrieal,  and  spiny  at  tlM  end :  feet  like  those  of  Hippo- 
Mf.  exeept  that  at  ih*  wtatnal  sida  «f  tbo  baaa  of  aaeh 
um9  is  a  anall,  palpiArtm  tmUawalaiy  mandagok  and 
that  the  tarsi  of  the  second  pair  is  not  multi-articulate ; 
iMmm  presenting  nothing  remarkiUilo;  bramehise  seven 
on  enrh  i>\'\^.    i  \l.  H  ) 

F.Mimpitt,  Rliynrhonn,  ;!^^  Ti/pus. 

1  ii'^rriplion. — Fr<vnt  aimed  with  three  spinea.  of  which 
the  median,  placed  above  tho  base  of  the  rostrum,  it  fol- 
lowed by  another  median  spine;  rostrum  very  large,  longer 
than  tho  lamina  of  the  extertiul  anienns.  armed  above  with 
two  spinoa  litintod  near  the  base,  and  with  seven  or  eight 
doniuattoaa  aitnatad  at  iia  •xtiwnitjr ;  ita  infthor  bordor 
fbrniiliad  with  •  aoofo  of  varr  laiire  toetb ;  axtarnal  JaaKflwt 
of  the  same  len>;th  as  the  rostrum ;  anterior  feet  larger  than 
the  others  and  reaching  a  little  beyond  the  peduncle  of  the 
external  ;iiKcmia> ;  pmrcrs  ^hi>rl  and  hn'.l.iac'l  intD  n  spoon- 
shop© :  nii)\erv>)l<'  firricr  il-ntilalivl  :  >Lc  inil  )>riir  uf  le«t  as 
loii-:j  OS  i|ii>  fir-t  pnir,  hii!  i;in<-li  shoiliT  ihiti  the  third; 
three  pairs  of  small  spines  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  me- 
dian buda  of  (ba  eanaal  fin.  Lsngtfa  aboat  two  and  a  balf 
inchaa. 

£«eil/jf|^'— Tfaa  Indian  Ocenii.   (M.  B.) 

Pandalua.  (Laaeb.) 
Gmfrie  6%«rarlflr,~CI«wl7  raaaabKnfr  Attmen  in  the 

<_»>nfril  f 'rm  of  the  body,  but  distinguished  from  that  genu* 
Hy  the  confoiTnafion  of  the  feet,  uf  which  tbo  two  anterior 
nre  mruif>  i -ii  t>  ImH.  Car  ij  nrf  nrnuil  in  Cruni  u.tii  n  v<  rv 
loH!j  cora'iiief'ted  rostrum,  whirh  is  clevnii-d  tiivv*i(ls  the 
end.  and  denlilalcil  both  alvne  and  helo" ,  Jitfe*  large, 
sbort>and  free.  ljpper<mfeN»<r  formed  nearly  like  those  of 
LXi't  pting  that  they  possets  only  two  terminal 
SKtacna)  jmt'fiti  slandtr  and  padilbrw.  Fttt 
r,  the  Int  pair  ahoirtaat»«id  tatmiiiaWil  by  n  atyli- 


form  joint :  the  soeond  pair  filtfiinii*  and  taraiinatad  bjr  a 
verj  amall  didactyluus  hand ;  their  earpus  mu1ti-aiticula:», 
Sooeeedtng  feet  prc(>eniiiig  nothing  remarkalile.  Dispo«i- 
ti  11  ot'  itie  abdomen  the  sriiii>.-  as  tn  P.i'cmnn.  NamlMf  Oif 
leniti'-hup  Vi  on  each  shIl'  of  the  boiiy.  (M.  E.) 
E\;in)i(lL',  P'l/iil'iliit  u»)ni/i  rriiw 

I.)i\rn  J  /ti>H. — ll<i%irum  ol  I  h«  length  of  the  carapace,  armed 
ahow  wiih  some  ten  teeth,  which  occupy  the  gtoniachat 
re|{kin  and  the  po»terior  balf  of  its  fore  part ;  a  small  tooth 
naar  tho  point  of  the  roslnim,  aoparatcHl  from  tho  prec^ng 
bf  •  nthar  kwg  smooth  apnea;  inlarior  bocd«r  of  the  rao- 
trura  artnod  vith  fton  aavtn  to  aight  vary  large  teeth 
towards  its  base,  and  the  last  of  whirh  are  placed  towards 
the  extremity.  Feet  rather  strong,  and  of  moderate  length : 
first  pair  not  atlainm^  x<>  tho  oxtreinity  of  the  lamellar 
appendat(;e  uf  the  external  antennte ;  throe  last  pairs  of  fwt 
armed  with  spines.    Length  of  the  body  ub  >ut  tw  >  nu  hes. 

Z,oca/i7i««.— Coasts  of  England  and  loelaod.   ^M.  K.) 
Lysmata.    ( Kisso.) 

Getterie  CAoroelrr.— Rosembliog  vei7  much  tho  Pala- 
mons.  and  astaUishini^  the  passafie  between  thtni  and  Hi/h 
potyte  ;  they  haTa  thiur  nneral  form,  and  their  earapaee  ia 
equally  armed  with  along,  compressed,  and  dentilatcd 
rostrum.  Jn'rrriii!  'iulcnu<r  terminat:n'.,'  also  in  ilireo 
multi-srlicnlate  lilanioiiN,  two  iif  whu  ii  are  long,  and  rme 
very  short.  The  erimhil  iint'^iinrr  are  inserted  umlcr  the 
tirsl,  and  preseiil  nothing  reunrkabie.  The  ma>idibk$  are 
deprived  of  a  palpiform  appendage.  The  two  first  pairs  of 
J«w-/eet  hare  at  their  base  a  membranous  vaaiola  formad  by 
tba  llabelliform  appendage  modified.  Thn  aitanul  jair- 
feat  are  alender,  and  prusent  nothing  mnaihable.  The 
fiet,  aa  wait  as  the  jaw-feet,  carry  naawll  horny  blade  Axed 
lo  their  basilary  joint,  and  represent  the  flagnim,  which  in 
the  crawflshes  is  situated  in  like  manner,  but  acquirca  v<>ry 
consul  era  liU;  ditneiiMon?..  K;r4t  jtair  uf  feet  uf  mudcralu 
Icnt^th.  rniher  robust,  and  terininntiiig  in  a  «ninll  didsety- 
lims  haiul.  but  thuv  are  filifiirni  and  v  ery  luiij^.  Their  hand 
IS  rudimentary ;  and  their  extremely  long  carpus  is  divided 
into  n  nvltitude  of  small  joints.  The  three  succeeding 
pairs  nioaodaotjrlous.  and  fi^ed  in  the  ordinary  manner, 
exeepliM' tliit  at  their  base  is  found  tbe  watlge  of  a  fla- 
cnim.  l>iaMiniioD  of  the  aUmm  the  tMae  aa  in  tbe 
Pklemons .  The  brmuikim  seran  on  aadi  aide^  the  Ave  Itit 
rather  hrgc,  an  1  fi\i-<l  to  the  thnrax  above  tho  flve  thoracic 
feet:  but  the  iwn  anterior  are  ]ilttced  one  upon  the  other 
:ihoM<  ihe  external  jau-l'eet,  and  are  rudimentary.  A 
tub«rc!o  »iiuate«l  at  ihc  bane  of  the  seoond  and  third  pairs 
of  jaw  feet  may  also  be  tlic  vostigo  of  a  btlMahia.  (H.  BO 

Rxamplo,  Ltftmata  tettcordata. 

/>f«crt';>/ir)/t.— Roatrtim  taking  its  origin  towards  the 
middle  of  the  oanpaee.  a  little  inflected  towards  the  end. 
not  mttauiing  tlie  extrantty  of  tbe  pedanele  of  the  internal 

antenna-,  and  armed  with  six  teeth  above  and  tmheloir. 
Two  of  the  filamenUof  the  superior  antenma  aa  long  as  the 

body.  Kxtornal  jaw-frc*  n  achin^  beyond  the  lamellar 
appenrlape  of  {be  extrrnnl  aiitonua!,  and  nearly  of  the 
ieiipth  uf  the  antei  iMr  li  et,  the  hand  of  wbicdi  is  small. 
Second  pair  of  feet  Uvu  e  as  lung  o«  tho  prci  ed.ir;,  and 
babilunlly  bent  double ;  then  tarin:-  extremely  lont;.  Length 
about  two  inches.  Colour  red-brown,  striped  longitudinally 
with  white. 

iLoco/ify^Tbe  Mediler«nnean.  (M  E.) 

Palemen.  (Fabr.) 

Gfnerh  Chararler. — Bodtf  compreaaed  hat  tittle^  and 
generally  rounded  above.  Carapace  moderate  in  site,  and 
presenting  towards  its  nnti  riiir  iliird  a  tneJiaii  crest,  which 
14  the  origin  of  the  rustrum ;  iiu»  la-'t  ;;dvaiioe»  above  the 
bn  •  >  f  tliL-  ryes  nnd  antennn,  and  {irrseiiis  nearly  always 
a  ronsiderabie  length ;  it  is  very  much  curved  upwanis 
towards  the  end.  and  strongly  dcntilate<l  on  its  upper  and 
lower  borders.  Ey^  large  and  projecting.  Internal  an- 
lennre  inserted  above  the  external  ones;  the  llrst joint  of 
their  peduncle  very  large,  depraoed,  eawavatad  upon  its 
upper  nirtbee  Ibr  the  lo^ement  of  tbe  ayea,  and  armed 
externally  with  natrong  spine,  which  occupies  ita  anteriiMr 
angle.  The  two  succMding  peduncular  joints  stout  and 
I  ylindrical.  The  mulli-artinilatc  f!  tm  ui»  which  terminate 
these  organs  are  three,  twof-f  whi-h  :i'e  m  ^en«?ral  «»\tren>e!y 
long,  and  one  mtv  ■-h  irt  and  joned  hv  ils  in-c  lu  ulu-  of 
the  preeedmg.  Tlie  erlt^ruui  antemi  r  ari'  w-si  rii  d  htlu^v, 
and  rather  external  to  the  internal  antennuv  the '.  uncllnr 
palp  which  ooTors  their  base  is  very  large,  oval,  rounded, 
and  eOiatod  nt  the  end,  and  araad  intb  n  qfine  «t  tti 
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cx(«rntl  border.  The  mandiblet  carry  a  iroan,  eyUndrioal, 
palpirorm  appendage,  and  the  external  jauh/a»t  are  of 
muderaiu  length,  slender,  sometimea  uncttiealaled  at  tbe 

end.  and  someiimcs  tcrininattHl  by  a  BroDll  mulli  articulate 
append:!?!'.  Fi'it  pair  of  ffft  slender,  terminated  by  a 
Binall  (liii  .ciylous  hand,  nnd  pii'scntiug  iumi  Un;ii- base  on 
the  mtonial  side  a  small  dilaUvtioii,  « lut  li  covers  ilu-  ni'uith, 
and  nrls  allcr  llu^  manner  of  ja«-fei  t.  Second  /  <iir  if  f,-,-! 
much  longer  and  strunttcr,  terminated  alto  by  a  torroeil 
didactylous  hand,  and  with  the  carpus  enliro  and  finned  in 
the  oviinarjr  manner.  Three  aucoMdini;  pain  slender  and 
monodaetTlous.  their  length  diminisbins  progretrivelj;  and 
viihout  n'ny  vestii^e  at  their  baae  of  flafrun  or  |irip. 
JMomen  very  lor^e.  and  nanowfnfr  gradualltr  towards  the 
end;  its  upptr  surf  u  ■  n  ^ularly  nrrhfd,  but  capable  of  be- 
comin.^  iuMily  (Muipleiclj  siraiuht,  witliuutany  hump  as  m 
Hippo/ylr.  Tlic  se\i!nth  &cgnicnt,  which  forms  the  median 
piece  of  the  caiiilal  fill,  is  tn.miiular  atul  i^hiirtur  than  tlie 
lateral  blades;  il  is  generslly  aiiiu^l  with  some  spines  at  iu 
exlremiiy,  niid  there  are  on  the  upper  nurface  five  small 
ipincs.  the  luiti  iior  of  which  is  situated  on  the  median  line, 
end  the  otliors  laterally.  The  lateral  blades  of  the  caudal 
An  are  very  large,  otal,  and  nearly  of  eqnel  siw.  The 
abdominal  'ful^ie  feet  are  very  lane;  the  mat  pair  carry  a 
lar^e  ciliated  blade,  and  a  lecoad  enaller  one:  the  others 
are  proviikil  wlili  two  ciliated  Uodea,  nearly  of  the  same 
size,  of  whi<-l\  the  internal  one  carries  tuwurds  its  basu  a  < 
email  cyliudiifal  ap\)etulaco.    (M.  E.)  I 

M.  Mdne  Kdwnrds  remarks  that  the  nervous  >ystem  of; 
the  Pttlemons  presents  a  much  greater  cDUcentialion  than 
tlial  of  the  crawfishe'i  f  F!<'rcvisses);  for  all  the  thoracic 
ganglions  are  opproxunau  l  so  that  they  nearly  touch  each 
other.  The  branch  iro.  heobserveSi  are  eight  in  number  on 
Moh  aide  of  the  body. 

The  spoeiea  of  ibis  uaefal  and  deliehnis  gaunt  are  nume- 
rous. M.  Milne  Edwards  reoMda  I7t  beiideB  the  Indian 
filhmon  Lr>u-n/hi'nit  anri  Pd^MOie  Cfntmandf limit  of 
Fabriciu<.  'I'iioso  of  our  own  coasts  are  well  known  to  the 
epicure  ;  ami  some  of  the  spc  ' n's  which  are  IViutul  in  warm 
ciiniatea  attain  ton  considcrabie  Mze  ;  nuch  arc  the  Jhlfuion 
Cuntnus  of  the  Indian  seas  and  the  (iau'^es,  which  attains 
111  nearly  a  foot  in  leni;th,  and  the  RiS  -won  Jamaicenti*  of 
the  Anlillea,  Vhidl  is  rmm  lU  to  \1  iuehes  long. 

The  prawns  generaUy  inhabit  sandy  bottoms  near  the 
eoaats,  but  some  are  ftand  at  the  mouiha  of  rivers,  and 
ftr  up.   They  mostly  boil  red. 

M.  Milne  Edwards  subdivides  the  species  into  the  follow- 
ing sections:  — 

I.  Species  having  the  anterior  border  of  ibo  carapace 


•naed  on  each  6ide  with  two  SfMMS,  sitlMtaA  «M 
above  and  the  other  bdow  the  iasertiaD  of  the  as> 
lamal  aniennm. 

Example,  BtUmon  terrattu. 

Dfimptim. — Rostrum  reaehin(;miteb  beyond  A*  taaMl- 

lar  npi  cii  latie  .>f  thi-  eviernal  ontcnnrv  ;  \  i-i  y  much  ele\»lt  ! 
towards  the  end,  aiid  bifid  at  it*  exi rem ily  ;  lis  kupenor  b.jt- 
dcr  smo<jlh  for  nearly  its  anten(  r  half,  and  armed  on  the  n»: 
of  its  extent  with  from  seven  to  eight  teeth;  the  cio*i  >»hxb 
occupies  its  inferior  border  Tory  wide  at  its  posterior  e\tu- 
inily,  and  armed  with  five  or  aix  teeth.  The  small  t«rmiasl 
filament  of  the  snperior  antenna  very  short,  not  attaijuii^ 
thawttiaaityaf  tha  voanvoi  iriMn  it  ia  direetad  fbrvank 
nor  the  anterior  border  of  tbeearapaee  when  ft  ia  *irorted 
backwards.  Kxtcmal  jaw-feet  only  a  little  passint;  beyond 
the  [>eduncle  of  the  external  antennas ;  their  palp  very  »bort- 
Auterior  feet  not  altainint,'  the  lamellar  appendage  of  ii>c 
external  antenna?,  the  sec  nd  |iair  reaehini;  but  lilile  beyond 
that /tJ//i»'//!i  .•  and  the  lluui  iiair,  when  thcv  are  bent  foru4jti, 
not  reaching  it  at  all.  lland»  of  the  second  feel  hardly  con- 
vex; their  pincers  nearly  of  the  leni^th  of  the  car]'tt4 
Length  from  3  to  4  inchea.  Colour  greyish  with  aiaall  red 
and  brown  spola. 

Loetdity. — ^Tlie  coasts  of  France  and  England. 

This  is  the  Attaeut  serralun  of  Pennant ;  Cancer  SquHU 
of  Herbst ;  The  Pratcn  of  the  slini  s. 

N.n.  There  arc  two  other  i'rawin  which  inhabit  ^-ur 
coasts:  one.  the  Ihlrmon  Stiuillu  and  Attactu  S/juil/u 
Fubrieius,  with  a  much  shor'.er  rostrum,  not  reaching  bc\usc 
the  lamellar  appciula;,'e  of  the  exlernal  antenna?.  nt*r.} 
straight,  and  dentated  to  lb«  top,  and  about  ilu  line«  Iimi^ 
altogether;  the  other.  Ai/«ino»  vortant,  with  a  \ui>  >ho!'. 
rostrum  ariaed  with  ftom  Ibur  to  sis  teeth  above,  and  aalj 
two  or  three  below,  and  about  ouahairthaaiaaafth*  last. 

Vat  the  paraaite  iHopyrmt)  arludi  inliKla 
IsopoDA.  vol.  xiii.,  p.  SI. 

2.  Species  havini;;  the  anterior  boi  ler  of  tha  i 
armed  on  each  !>tde  wuh  a  snigie  »paia. 

A.  A  secuipl   s|Mnc  >ilULiIcd  behind  iIm 

nearly  on  the  liamc  horizontal  line. 
A**.  Prehensile  borders  of  the  {Hn<%rs  nearly  strsicbL 
and  touching  eaeh  other  throughout  their  laSffih. 
Example,  Ihlemon  Oartuuu. 

Dttertftion. — Kn<trum  varv  tang,  pasaing  mneli  beyood 
the  lamular  appeixUiges  uf  the  axtemal  aatennap,  atrtwif;!* 

curved  upwards  on  anterior  half,  and  armed  with  tvctrr 
or  fourteen  teeth  on  its  lower  border;  one  ver\'stmr.g  tuoiL 
at  the  anterior  border  of  the  carojiace,  near  ilic  in>-oriion  c-. 
the  external  antennro,  followed  by  a  sLc>m  I  tootli  i  .  ;  k 
large,  tiitiiated  a  little  below  its  base,  l^xiernal  jdw-fft-'. 
very  sihori,  hardly  advancing  beyond  the  peduncular  partMS 
uf  the  external  antonMB.  FilSt  pair  of  feet  attaining  the 
extremity  of  the  rostrum  ;  seoond  pair  c\ltndrical, 
ui  the  maie  with  small  short  spines — in  the  adult  n 
are  longer  than  the  holv,  una  their  third  jotiU  , 
yoml  the  lamellnr  :.]>)  en  lage  •of  the  exiemal  aatesies 
carpus  nearly  of  the  lentjtli  of  the  i  .ilni.ir  jmrtitm  of 
hand;  pincers  cylindrical,  n  little  liookel  ai  xhe  end;  li* 
immoveable  finper  furnished  with  a  vnia'.l  coiiieous  cfr»t. 
«hicli  in  re»-eivod  in  a  furrow  of  the  moveuble  lingo.,  ubir-; 
IS  sttiuler  ilian  the  first,  and  covered  with  a  wiy  ci 
bruwniiih  down.  Three  succeeding  feet  rati  r  ru^c>«v  aWv*. 
their  tarsus  short  and  triangular.  La>;  mcuilhI  «.>{'  %tm 
abdomen  terisinated  bj  a  sharp  point,  at  the  base  of  w|»«. 

on  each  side  is  a  radtnaniary  spine.  Length  '  '  

nearly  a  foot. 
Loeab'tiet. — The  Indian  seas  and  the  ' 


A".  Prehensile  borders  of  the  piiic 
to  leave  a  spare  between  them. 

Exanipl:',  /', '-v'li     s/  iriimatiut. 

Dfii'iij  tiu>i.—  ]{K:si\um  nearly  slraitfht,  fehoi Icr  than  the 
peduncle  of  (he  internal  aiiteiina;,  and  armed  w  ith  lUtftMS 
or  fourteen  small  teeth  above,  and  three  or  four  bcl«w.  Sm- 
c  ind  pair  of  feet  unequal,  and  very  aniaous;  a  saw  af 
lariro  curved  and  closely  apptoaiauitaa  apinea  on  tba 


biinler  of  the  hand,  and  a  great  nasabor  «f  loan 
hairt  on  its  internal  surface;  pincers  short.  stoul«  aod 
■rebed.  eo  as  to  leave  a  great  space  furnished  « itb  l»ciia  b»- 

Iwccn  them.    I-^ngih  about  four  inches. 
LocalHif*. —The  .\ntilles  and  (lie  e^mst  of  Hraiil. 

AA.  No  second  spme  -lU  nicl       ihe  bi-t-  it  Uhi  . 
that  with  which  ibe  autcrior  border  ut  tiie  ' 
isanMdoa 
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BuBpl*,  /htonon  QnmHihmidi. 
DHmptwit^'RiAs  stout  tnd  tblek.  Rotirum  Mtramely 
•hoflt,  Roi  reaehing  be)ond  tlw  flnt  bwiluy  joint  of  the 

internal  antcnntr,  iiirLiivcri,  ntu!  armed  with  from  teven  to 
eight  very  »rti ill  ticili  ab  ^i-,  im  l  two  or  thiwe  below,' all 
near  it»  extn-miiy.  A  siiii^Ic  looih  on  each  pidc  iH'  the  cara- 
jmce,  Ijiinellar  api^oiiilago  of  the  cxtcrnnl  antciinsp  very 
jiiuirt.  Second  pair  ul  k-L-t  convex,  very  uiieijnnl  aiiil  rougli. 
with  short  point»  in  stiiall  individuals,  but  becoming  lung 
m  the  animal  advances  in  age;  pincers  stout,  and  as  long 
as  tin  palnuu:  portion  of  tba  bud.  Sneceeding  feet  ver; 
abort.  Latt  wgmcnt  of  the  abdomao  very  »hurt,  roundad 
ot  the  end,  ana  without  any  s|rin«a  wortby  of  ranark> 
Lantlli  fiatn  Ibnr  to  tra  inches. 
Zaralfl^^hm. 

IV.  fittuans. 

In  tbtt  triba     Hilna  Bdwarda  munptiaaa  iboM  ihrintpt 

whose  abdunuta  is  in  geuaral  exlremety  eluiigaled.  ai>d 
uho-e  ffcl  often  carry  al  tlieir  base  a  pal|>irorm  appendage 
iiii'ie  or  le«s  developed.   The  rostrum  is  i>!i<jri,  ui  nearly 
luiil,  aiid  ilie  lower  aiitunnce.  if  not  both  fa)r>,  nic  nearly 
ulv>u)a  %iMy   U'lit,'.    '1  lie  CLfii!'Hrniatum  o{  the  fefi  \aiiesj 
much ;  but  Kenerully  thc$e  organs  become  for  the  mo^t  part  I 
•O  slender  and  long,  tlmt  they  cannot  serve  except  for  swim-  : 
tnini;.  and  sometimes  the  last  pairs  become  nidimentary  or  ' 
di»appear. 

(ienera. — Stfmiputi  Sieifonia;    Penrrut ;  Buphuna; 
Efhjra;  Ophj  /imu;  Bmpftmi ;  Sergntet ;  Anaet, 

Stenopiis.   ( Latr.) 
lieneric  Ckaractfr.'-'Bo^  not  comprewad  Iatara1l7,  and 
tagu  mania  oomnmtively  aoR.   Canpace  termioalcd  aote- 
rktfly  by  a  amalt  natrum.   ByM  abort,  and  diapoaed  in  tba 

ordinary  manner.    Peduncle  of  the  superior  mtimnat  slei)- 
der,  anil  nut     .  iimj;  ati\  l.ttiielliM-  a]'|)caJaf;c,  as  in  the 
JVnai  ;  Ifrniuul  hl.mniuu  of  thoae  orgiiiw  long  aud  cylin-  ' 
(liK-al,  anil  i\\i>  iii  number.    I»wer  antennie  presenting 
nothing  remarkable.  Mandibles  »Uo\if^,  and  furnii>hed  with 
a  palp  which  is  but  little  enlarged,  and  resemblint;  that  of  the 
Valemoaa  rather  tbau  that  of  the  Pentei.  External  yair-/(?e/ 
abnder, alon^led,  and  provided  with  a  pal))  winch  is  nearly  i 
ndiaMntoiy.  Three  first  pairs  of  feet  didactyUNU.  and  pro- 
greaaiTelyioereaainj^in  length;  third  pairmuebatoatertnan  | 
the  oihers.  and  very  spiny.    Two  last  pairs  of  feet  very  long  , 
also,  but  filirorm,  and  with  their  two  last  juinls  divided  into 
a  multitude  of  small  rings:  a  dis))i<Hitu<ii  ^«ll.cll  is  nut  seen 
eiliicr  in  the  /V'.m  or  the  f^icywait,  a»d  which  rctfil*  ihu 
su  iiciure  <ili<iiTv;ible  m  tlio  second  pair  of  feel  of  the  S|>ecies  , 
of  Ilifpolyte,  &c.   The  feet  bear  no  lamellar  appendage  as  i 
in  tM  Pumi,  The  abdomen  is  of  moderate  liiai  ana  pi«- 
aanta  notbing  remarkable.   (M.  E  ) 

Bxbmple,  Stemtptu  hjitpiditt ;  Puiemcn  hitpi</ta.  OUv. 

J!>aaewjp<lMai.-~Catapaca and  abdomen  covereil  with  smalt 
prirUea  and  aone  hairs;  roslnim  pointed,  slender,  raised, 
and  nut  rt.ii-liin^  beyond  ll.o  liabil.ii y  joint  of  llic  »iiie..nr 
aiitennie.    rjUiiiciUs  uf  the  nnlmiiia!  very  luni{.    I'li^t  y.uv  , 
of  feet  ithorter  than  the  50k(jiul  pair,  but  reacliin:;  iiii;cli  lie-  1 
yond  the  lamellar  appeiidngo  ot  the  tnfeaor  anteniise,  and 
smooth  liko  the  secorul  pair.   Third  pair  longer  than  the  j 
whole  body,  furnished  with  ttiinv  longitiidtnul  lows  o[ 

Kin  led  teeth.    Tarsus  of  the      )  last  J  ;i.r^  <jt  feet  bifid, 
adkn  blado  of  tbo  eaudal  fln  furrowed  lu  tbe  middle,  and 
ftintkhad  above  wiih  two  twva  of  ipiiMi.  JLmgih  abont 
two  inebea  and  a  half 
looallijr^Tbe  Indian  Ocean. 

Bieyonia.  (Edwarda.) 

firneric  Chiinxctcv. —  Tegument  harder  llisn  in  tlio 
gsfaitr  part  of  the  shrimps.  Ivuly  siliglilly  comprcsaud. 
CiiTitfafe  surtiujiiiiii  J  with  a  niedum  cie^t,  which  is  con- 
tinued forward  into  a  rather  lar^e  ratlrum.  On  each  side 
of  the  carapace,  about  its  anterior  third,  a  spine  directed 
fixwarda.  i^yei  lai^e,  cylindrical,  and  exposed.  Upper 
anlaonja  very  short,  their  peduncle  very  stout,  and  not  pi*- 
aantiog,  as  lu  the  Ptnen,  a  lamellar  appoodage  recurved 
above  ibe  eyes ;  their  terminal  aiamenta,  two  in  number,  ex- 
tremely slhut.  External  antenna)  inserted  below  the  pro- 
eodinij[.  and  effenng  nothing  particular.  Two  first  pairs  of 
fuit  jt  '^t  ^jniteil  nearly  tlie  same  a>.  in  the  Pe'icri,  exceplink; 
that  tlu»y  are  d(  pri>.c<l  of  pnlps.  'ihite  fivsl  pairs  wl'  fctl 
terminated  bv  a  Muall  ilidueiylous  hand,  and  elongated  from 
before  backwards,  as  in  the  preceding  genua ;  tbo  two  last 
pain  rooDodactyious,  aud  tkalaat  maoh  loafMr  tbaa  tlie 
F.O.  140.1348. 


penultimate  pair.  Nona  of  tbeseorgans  arc  muhi-aKicvlala^ 
as  in  the  Stenofji,  nor  provided  with  a  flabeUilbtn  appen- 
dage, or  a  palp,  as  in  the  Perwi.  Abdomen  carinafed  above. 

and  prrscntini;  scvcial  futrows,  which  make  it  ;iin  <  ar  »5  if 
it  were  sculptured  ;  it  earner  below  ft^e  pairs  o(  laUe  feet, 
each  of  whiehis  only  provided  hiiIi  a  single  naiat^ry  blade; 
th«  tnedmn  bla»?c  of  the  caudal  lin  i-*  puiniLd  and  iuiruwed 
ab(»\e.     ISnni  hue  eleven  on  e.ieli  suie. 

Exara|>le,  Sicyonia  tculpta ;  Cancer  carinattt*,  Oliv. 

Z>tf«en||#Mi.— ftoBtrata  of  the  loni'th  of  the  peduncle  of 
the  auperior  antenna) ;  aix  large  teeth  situated  both  on  ila 
aupertor  border  and  (he  donal  cmt  of  the  carapace  ;  a  single 
dotiltlatioa  belov,  near  tbo  point  of  the  roatrum  ;  tenmnal 
fliament  of  the  lower  antannm  slender  and  cylindnval ; 
exu-nial  j:uv  r.  el  ni>. derate.   Length aboot  two inehea. 

Locality.— '^ho  Mcditerraneau. 

T^nmua.  (Lair.) 

Generic  Character. — Carapace  furnished  above  with  a 
more  Of  lesa  long  median  crest,  which  is  continued  forwarda 
into  a  naarlf  etraight,  lamellar,  and  dentilated  laatnim ;  an 
each  side,  near  the  insertion  of  the  auperior  antenna,  a 
stout  tootb,  and  a  curved  longitudinal  furrow,  which  eifw 
cumiicribea  laiacally  tba  atonacbal  region ;  a  apine  nearly 
always  exteta  at  tbe  point  of  junction  of  the  atomBPhal 
furrow  and  that  of  the  branchial  re;^ioii,  luul  someliiiie!i  a 
small  crest  is  seen  be'.«ecn  lije  lir>t  of  these  furious  nnd 
the  ba.silary  crest  of  the  rustinra.  Kyes  stuut  and  nuiiided. 
First  joint  of  \ht  mpenor  aiitrtin<r  very  lar^;e,  inul  e-seai- 
valed  above  !>j  «■>  f  rni  a  r;\ii'y  In  wlnr  li  the  eyes  are 
lodged;  its  extennil  b^irdcr  armed  with  a  tooth,  and  iiji 
internal  border  with  a  small  lamellar  and  ciliated  appett* 
dage,  which  correa  back  upwards  and  outwards.  The  two 
laat  joints  of  the  pedonele  ejlindrieal  and  very  short;  and 
the  terminal  filaments  of  varying  iengllu  The  extemtU 
antenna  present  nothing  retnarkable.  Mandibles  pro- 
vided \iiih  a  very  large  laimllar  palp.  Two  last  pairs  of 
javv'feel  cnrryiug  a  very  long  and  iiuilli- ai t leulate  fuliiieo- 
ouspalp,  and  provided  alio  with  a  Haljellit'iinu  appendage 
which  ascends  among  ihe  branchtwi  external  jaw  futi  long, 
slender,  and  pediform.  Four  first  pair^  ol  ihu  thoracic 
feet  providud  with  a  tlagrum  which  ascends  into  the  bran- 
chial cavity  as  iu  the  crawfii>hes,  and  at  the  base  of  all  the 
feet  a  anaJl  lanelbtr  appendage  aoalagoua  to  the  palp  of 
the  jaw-feet,  a  made  of  oonltannaiioa  which  rominda  tba 
observer  of  that  of  the  Slomapods.  The  three  first  paiia 
of  feel  terminated  by  a  small  didaclylous  hand,  and  aug- 
menting prcb'icsMveiy  mleiij^ili  iiotii  bil'oie  backwards. 
Two  last  piitis  of  led  iuuiio<iact) loi.s  and  of  moderate 
length.  Abdomert  extremely  lar^e  and  very  iiiueli  coin- 
pressed;  its  posterior  moiety  surmounted  with  a  median 
crest  more  or  less  marked.  False  feet  not  encased  by  the 
lateral  laminiD  of  the  abdomen,  and  terminating  by  tv«o 
ciliated  lamina)  of  unequal  sue.  Caudal  fln  large ;  its 
median  blade  triangular,  and  hollowed  below  by  a  median 
furrow.  Branrhitr  diapoaed  in  bundles  as  in  the  lob»ier, 
ei^ht«3cn  on  each  side,  and  between  each  bundle  the  Qabol- 
hforni  ap)i«ndat;e  of  the  foul  situated  below.  (M.  £.) 

M.  Milne  Edward*  aubdividaa  tba  genus  into  the  lbUow> 
ing  s<;otii)ns  :  — 

1.  SueeieH  having  (ba  aoteaM*  leminatad  by  veiy 

short  tilantents. 
*  A  median  farrow  extending  from  the  base  of  tha 
rostrum  to  the  poslariur  border  of  tbo  carapace. 
Example.  Penceus  CaroM-ifv;  C!MMiiriSniaiftiinii^Foiak,i 
Palemon  sukotu*,  Oliv. 

Description.— "RjotlUwa  shorter  than  the  Mdnnda  of  tba 
Mipci  ior  antennas  a  little  recurved  upwarils,  armed  above 
vviih  a  duien  of  iatlw>r  strong  teeth,  and  below  with  a  sin- 
gle one  situated  a  little  m  U'mi  of  the  eyes,  furnished  on 
each  side  v«ah  a  crest  wbieii  is  continued  backwaid»  to  the 

Eiosterior  border  of  the  e.ir.it'.iep.  thus  t'urniitig  a  very  deep 
ongltudinni  furrow  on  each  suie  of  the  nu  dian  crest ;  a  tbiro. 
Crealfless  wido,  but  more  elevated,  »epa]  ite<>  these  two  fut* 
rowa  at  tba  posterior  half  of  tbe  eai apace,  aud  forma  a 
sequence  to  tlia  batv  of  the  ru  itum.  There  is  a  very 
strong  toolh  00  tbo  anterior  border  of  the  eaiapaoe  above 
the  insenion  of  the  antennv.  a  second  much  smaller  be- 
t\veen  that  and  the  rostrum,  and  a  third  behind  the  lateral 
luiiow  siiiuaio  at  the  base  of  tbe  first.  Eyes  extremely 
large  and  very  ^liort.  'reriiuti.d  lilainents  ot  the  ^iupcrior 
atilenuae  extremely  small,  shorter  ilnm  the  two  last  joints 
of  thapadiuMla.  Base  of  Ibatbrte  fn^t  palr^  of  feet  armed 
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vilhilMM  apioM.  Median  bUda  ot  the  caudal  fin  anned  at 
its  aztra^ty  with  three  spines,  of  which  tha  OMdiaa  ia  tha 
itrongest.   Lenj^h  about  aev»D  inebei. 

Lneality  — The  Mediterranean. 

No  raetlian  furrow  bolwcon  the  base  of  thamtCllin 
ami  llie  puslenor  border  of  llic  caropaca^ 

Example,  Peii(pu<!  aetiffna  ;  Bilemon  Mtf/irm,  OBr. ; 
Asliiciit  flurititi/is  Amrrtraniif.  Seba, 

Detcriptioit. —Roi\r\im  of  the  same  length  as  the  blaflc 
of  the  external  aiUcntite,  slraigbt.  styliform  at  the  end, 
•mad  with  two  spines  btlow,  and  from  nine  to  ten  teeth 
abore.  ountimiiog  baekwards  with  a  delicata  crest,  whidi 
oeeupiea  tha  poMarior  half  of  the  carapace^  and  furnished 
on  itg  sidci  with  a  »mall  emit,  whlcb  ia  OOt  Biolonged  be- 
yond the  stomachal  region.  No  amkll  tooth  abova  the  baie 
of  the  eye*,  which  arc  very  large,  and  carrifd  on  railicr  long 
pediinde*.  Lamellar  filaments  of  the  superior  antenna? 
about  ha  '  the  length  of  the  peduncle  which  carries  ihcra. 
Multi-art xulate  filament  of  the  external  antenncD  exee»- 
feiveljr  long.  No  spines  at  the  extremity  of  the  median 
blade  of  the  caudal  fin.   Length  about  aeven  inches. 

Xoealtfy.— Vary  abunilaot  at  tha  nautlit  of  lha  rifoa  of 
Tlonda« 

t.  Spaeiaa  having  the  suparior  aataoim  tanBinatad  by 

filaments  longer  than  tha  earapaea. 

Example,  Peneeiu  membranaeeut. 

Description. — Carapace  slightly  <  arin.ito(l  Ihroiiphout  its 
length  ;  rostrum  a  little  elevated,  lunu  U.ir,  very  short  (not 
reaching  beyond  the  eyes),  armed  abovo  with  five  or  six 
rather  large  teeth,  and  cdiated  below.  Eyes  large  and  short. 
Terminal  Slananla  of  the  superior  antcnnse  much  longer 
tlian  tha  oaiapaoa;  ona  slender  and  cylindrical,  the  other 
•ioilti  lialtaiwd,  and  ciliated  within.  External  antenntP 
moderate.  Faat  short ;  the  third  pair  hardly  nocbing  be- 
yond the  pedunda  of  tm  suparior  antenna.  Median  blade 
of  the  caudal  fin  elongated,  and  armed  with  a  pair  of  literal 
spines  near  its  point.    Length  about  three  inches. 

Z,oPfl/(     — T 1 1  e  M ed  I tc r  t  a  11  ea  n . 

M-  Millie  Edwards  remarks  that  the  genus  Meitcertus  of 

Ratnaaqua  Hams  to  differ  but  Utik-  from  flaunu. 

Eujiheina.  (E4v. ar'K.) 

Generlr  Ch.tract<T. — Gmciiil  form  of  the  body  approach- 
ing closely  Uj  liiat  uf  I lij>j<ilyte.  Carapace  terminating 
anteriorly  by  a  very  long  rostrum  ;  abdomen  bi  iit  towards 
the  middle,  its  second  rini;  protongiil  pu-.tcrioi ',y  mio  a 
long  spine,  which  is  directed  uorixontally  backwanls.  as  is 
the  rostrum  fbrwaida.  Ef/n  lana  aDd  short.  Disposition 
of  tha  tuUmmtt  frawDtiog  nothiog  lemarkabla;  tha  first 
pair  hara,  as  nsoal,  thair  mt  joint  axeavatad  mem  fat  the 
lodgment  of  the  eyes,  and  tarminata  by  two  multi-articulate 
filaments.  Tlie  second  pair  of  antennte  arc  inserted  brlow 
the  preceding.  MatiJih!  ■  k  jihort,  slmit,  but  >i'.igbllv  dcii'i- 
lated,  and  provided  \Mth  n  palinform,  short,  wide,  and  t)i- 
articulato  stem.  The  valvular  appendage  of  the  jaws  i  f  (lie 
second  pair  ia  oval,  and  only  a  little  prolonged  backward.^. 
The  two  last  pairs  of  jaw-feet  ore  moderate,  pe<lilbrm,  and 
provided  with  a  lamellar  palp  nearly  as  long  as  the  internal 
atom;  thev  also  carry  at  their  base  an  appcndaga  which  rc- 
yrasants  the  fla||nim,  but  which  is  mambmnoiH  and  vesi- 
cular, nearly  as  la  tha  AmpMpodi.  Tha  three  flnt  pairs  of 
thoracic  feet  are  terminated  by  a  small  imparfbctly  didae- 
tyious  hand  ;  and  the  two  last  pairs  are  monoilaetylous  and 
strongly  ciliati.l.  iii  as  lobe  rather  natatory  than  ninbula- 
tory;  all  carry  at  ilicir  bast:  a  small  very  short  fla^i  uni,  a> 
well  as  a  lamellar  palp.  The  anivendages  of  the  fi\c  first 
rings  of  the  abdomen  are  composed  of  a  cylmdrii  al  peduncle 
and  of  two  terminal  joints,  as  in  the  ordinary  Salieoques, 
only  the  blades  are  nut  ciliated.  The  caudal  fin  mresents 
nothing  remarkable.  Bronchia  lamelbr,  and  nad  in 
many  rows  on  each  sida  of  the  thorax.  (M.S.) 

Example.  E'lphemaarmaia;  the  only  known  spaeies. 

Df>.''ni'ti',ii. — Rostrum  of  the  length  of  the  carapace, 
horiZ(iiii a1,  arineil  with  a  tooth  at  its  base,  and  slightly  dcn- 
ticulaiL'd  along  its  superior  border ;  a  small  spine  on  each 
side  on  tiie  anterior  border  of  the  carapace.  Internal  an- 
tcnniv  shitrter  than  the  rvistrum.  First  pair  of  feet  the 
shortest.  Dorsal  spine  of  the  second  abdomitial  ring  long 
•odtharpb  vaaains  boyund  the  succeeding  ring;  a  very  small 
spina  on  the  middle  of  the  posterior  border  of  each  of  tha 
aneeaading  segments.  Median  blade  of  the  caudal  fin  nar- 
row, pointed,  and  terminated  by  two  small  spines;  lateral 
bladea  narrow  and  ciliated.  Length  about  eight  Unea. 

Xoeali^.— Tha  Soulham  Atlaatie. 


Sphiyia.  (Bons.) 

Gmmic  CkaraeUr.—Btkfy  latatally  compressed;  eorw 
^paeeamaoth;  abdomen  carinated.  and  rostrum  dentatsd; 
jauhjiet  very  much  elongated,  and  the  thoracic  feet  carry- 
ing at  their  base  a  palpiform  appendage,  but  not  appcari!-,; 
to  luve  a  point  as  in  the  next  gcuus.  Two  first  paus  of  le«l 
small,  shorter  than  the  iuaeaeding  one^ and  oidsc^lMa; 
carpi  simple.  (Roux.) 

Example.  Ephm-apeUtgira. 

Z>eimp/ton.— Body  arched,  compressed,  of  a  lively  red- 
coral  colour;  tha aofselat dongatad, ornamented  on  tU  sjdaa 
with  a  curved  autura.  with  fbur  pojoia  and  a  carinaiad  ros- 
trum, quinquedentate  above,  bidentated  and  ciliated  below. 

Eyes  lar-o.  Idackisb  blue;  interior aiiteniitc  long,  placed oa 
a  tri-ariu  uiated  pedicle,  the  lateral  pieces  strtaled.  with  a 
spur;  the  jnw  feel  triangular;  the  two  first  pairs  of  fert 
short,  didicute,  the  others  rather  larger ;  the  abdntnen  w:'L 
SIX  com pres.Ki-d  »*?gment»,  terminated  by  caudal,  ova!,  oh 
long,  ciliated  scales;  middie  plate  short,  solid,  convex,  aad 
poinlefl. 

Xooalily.»The  Mediterranean,  at  great  deptha. 
Oplophorus.  (Edwards.) 

Generic  Character. — Body  not  compressed.  C^lrt^.«c^ 
tanninatad  by  a  styliform  rosUrum.  which  is  very  long  aod 
dantihiad  on  ita  two  borders.  Peduncle  of  the  tmpenm 
oiiImm  vary  liMtt,  and  one  of  tha  terminal  filameoia  veiy 
stoat  and  pyrtfetm  at  ita  base,  but  soon  beeoming  alcnder 
and  cylindrical  like  the  other.  The  lamellar  appendage  cf 
the  external  antenna?  differs  much  from  that  of  all  the 
otlu']  shrimps  ;  it  is  large,  narrows  (gradually  from  its  bz%e, 
terminates  in  a  very  sharp  point,  and  presents  a  s<T>«  jf 
spines  on  its  external  edge.  External  jiiuyfct  >hort,  and 
carr)iiit,'  externally  an  extremely  largo  lamellar  palp.  T»t 
first  pairs  of  feet  very  short,  terminated  by  n  *ery  SBaC 
band,  and  provided  at  their  base  with  a  rmj  latfa  aai 
ciliated  lamllar  appendage.  Three  ineciaadiDg  miit  uf 
feet  moderate  and  moaodactylous;  Hm  aMOodix  fixad  ai 
tbcir  base  small ;  and  the  tarstii  of  the  third  and  fctmli 
pans  stNlifonii  and  very  large  whilst  thi?  of  ihi-  poM*r>!r 
fei't  i?,  riiundfd  Hiid  cxlrcnif.v  short.  Thi-rc  is  al^>  at  xht 
base  of  each  foot  a  sniall  llcbellifomi  appendng.-  »1. 
nsn  nds  among  the  branehis,  and  the  numiMr  of  these  Ust 
<>ru;nns  is  ninok  Mmm  diftring  hot  little  ftom  Umt  sf 
mppoit/te. 

Example.  Oplopfiorut  T)/ptit. 

Deter  iption^aoAmm  of  the  length  of  tha  lanwiilar  a^ 
pcndage  of  the  external  antenma,  lender,  4avnt»d,  aad  fw- 

nisbed  with  seven  or  eight  small  teeth  on  each  of  ii«  h  .r  i<<rs 
A  median  crest  extending  from  the  base  of  the  n'strmc  r» 
the  pu'lerior  border  of  the  carapace,  and  two  >ma)l  crt  st.  -a 
the  stouianlial  region  ;  two  spine*  on  each  side  on  tht*.D- 
Icrior  bordi  r  of  the  carajiari',  and  one  at  its  posterior  ang  • 
A  very  strong  pointed  tooth  directed  backwards,  spnnctac 
from  the  upper  surfkee  of  the  three  abdomin&I  rings  wkaa 
precede  the  penultimate  one.  Median  blade  of  tkte  cMdd 
fin  pointed  and  much  longer  than  the  lafaral  Maim 
Length  about  20  UnM. 
Loealiti/.—'Htm  Guhiaa. 

PMiphaa (Savign.  dlpkem,WmoX 

Generic  Character.— Body  remarkably  flat    laicrrJ  ? 
Rottrum  very  short  or  even  rudimentary,  and  the  i^jrof-i 
much  narrower  forward  than  beiimd.    Ei/^k  ino<!«-rjSe  b/; • 
directed  forward.   I'eduncle  of  the  interna!  ont^nn^v  sWndfX 
and  terminated  by  two  inulti-articulatir  lilamenta.  ooe  X 
which  is  rather  long  ;  external  antennco  inserted  l>eIow  thi 
preceding,  and  offering  nothing  remarkable.  MandibW* 
strongly  dentated,  and  deprived  of  a  palpiform  Ktatt.  Kt* 
lernal  jaw-feet  very  long,  slender,  and  podtlbraa;  akttcw 
base  a  lamellar  and  ciliated  palp  as  in  thaPleM^wv*.  TV 
thomeie  feet  carry  aim.  suspended  at  the  exiamal  side  «' 
their  basilary  joint,  a  r.ither  long  lamellar  appondapr  of  tlw 
same  f  irm,  but  merabranou's  and  but  little  nr  uot  at  all  ct'  - 
ated.    Two  first  pairs  of  feet  rather  stout,  nearly  of  the  ixrt* 
I  length,  armed  with  spmes  on  their  third  joint,  and  t«T:>- 
I  nated  by  a  didartylous  hand,  the  pinrei-5>of  which  are  Klersic 
and  furnished  with  a  scries  of  sharp  spines  on  the  prehea&b 
border.   The  three  next  pairs  of  foot  an  very  aleader.  cs> 
nodaetyloas,  and  more  or  leaa  natatoiy;  in  ganeral^  if  ant 
always,  tha  pamdtfanate  pair  are  mneh  tlm  ahcnaafc 
m«n  very  long  and  very  much  romprensed.    False  Umi 
the  iUst  ring  terminating  by  a  single  bhwie,  but  thaw*  ef  tW 
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c;liattil  blade*.    TTio  sixth  abdominal  rini';  v-iy  long,  and 
tbc  ^c\<-iah  short  and  triangular.   Extiruai  bUdca  of  the 
c  luilal  Hn  largo  and  narrowcil  tovudf  tbeWld* 
Example,  Pasipheea  Sivado. 

Desrnption. — DislingOillMd  from  the  other  tpcciet  by  a 
caudal  fln  wboM  blades  ue  mimI,  «nd  the  OQaformation  of 
the  rostrum,  which  ii  ahvp^  tiighl^  curved,  tti4  ihllected 
towBrda  the  point 

Loealify.—Tbm  eoaats  of  Nice. 

S«g«stea.  (Edwarda.) 

Gen^c  Charaeter.—Bodif  deodar  aod  «  Uttie  flaMMMd ; 
carapace  presanting  anteriorly  a  email  ipioe  fn  Ilea  of  a 

rostrum.    Byet  terv  much  projecting,  and  the  oplilhaltnic 
ring  on  which  tliL-ir  peduncles  arc  inserted  tiol  coinpk'toly 
covered  bv  the  cnriijiace.    Cjijifr  outetiuiv  L-xUcme\y  long, 
and  carrying,  btr^tdvs        principal  tt'rijunal  niament,  twu 
•idimeniary  fllamenta.    External antenju/"  \\\*i;x\ii(\  below 
\a«  precedme,  and  also  very  lon^.    Second  pair  of  jaw-feet 
nearly  pedirorm  and  without  either  palp  or  flabidUfonn 
•ppendage,  long,  alender,  bent  baek  on  tbemelvee,  and 
applied  upon  the  oioiilb.  Appendaicea  which  eormpood  to 
t!ie  exlertuU  jaw-/ttt  ofRffing  nothing  which  em  distio- 
Ruish  Ihem  fWiKi  the  ordinary  thoraeie  fi»et;  they  are  deli- 
rite,  Tery  long,  ciliated,  anfl  tertnin:»;i'il  by  a  vt- r>-  sluniler 
styliform  joint.     Four  next  pair*  of  feel  with  llie  tame 
general  foiui,  ^IoikI.t,  filifuiiii,  furnished  with  much  hair, 
and  presenting  at  their  bai««  neither  Habelliform  appvndaga 
nor  vc«ii;(0  of  palp;  woond  and  third  pnirt  provided  at  their 
extremity  with  a  rudimentary  joint,  which  \»  nevertheless 
moveable  and  diapcMed  so  as  to  constitute  a  microscopic 
daw.  Penultiraaie  pair  of  feet  very  abort  and  «  littk  dis- 
Unt  from  eaeh  ether;  the  laat  pair  neatly  mdimentary. 
Alidomfn  presenting  nothing  remarkable,  except  that  its 
laicrnl  lamina)  do  nut  de^^cend  no  as  to  encase  the  base  of 
the  fnlsc  fevt  ;is  in  iho  cirdiiiary  S  i/ifnquet.    The  first  pair 
of  (hp«.«»  HiUc  fi'et  •.i.Tininairi  liy  a  suijlif  natatory  foliacemi* 
lila'b'.  .'iriil  ]  ic-cnts  iii  ibo  uialc  a  Ciirncous  pnUoTi-jntion  of 
an  o<id  t'orro,  which  is  tixed  lo  the  pedunc-ie  of  those  appen- 
(]ai;e4,  and  goes  to  articulate  itself  on  tho  median  lino  with 
thai  of  the  opposite  side.  The  four  next  faUe  feet  have  t«o 
namw  nalalory  blades,  which  are  eilialed  and  of  unoquui 
size.  The  nedian  Made  of  theeandnl  fln  is  small  and 
)>oiiited,  and  the  lateral  hladei  ate  narrow,  very  nearly  oval, 
and  terminated  In  a  point.    Fran  -hifv  dispoaed  on  a  Single 
line,  cevcn  on  cacb  >>i<le  of  the  iliorax. 

Kxample,  SergMl--s  Atliinlii-u\  tiie  only  known  species. 
X'^fcri/i/ion. —Third  joint  of  the  peduncle  of  the  upjwr 
antenntc  at  least  as  lon^  as  the  preceding.  Anterior  feet 
raucli  shorter  than  the  external  jaw*het,  which  ai«  nearly 
uf  the  same  leni^th  as  the  Mcond  and  ihMl  fiiire  «f  Ibet 
Length  about  an  inch. 

Loeditf,—l\»  AtlantieOoMD,  it  aome  diitaiBM  fkoK  Ae 
AMrea. 

Acetes.  (Edwards.) 

Generic  r/M/  ii'7''r.— .\nab';;uus  to  Sn-rs^fsiei  in  its  con- 
formation,  but  placed  at  a  disianre  from  nil  (he  animals  of 
the  same  order  by  tho  abson'  e  <if  tho  two  last  pairs  of  fn  i. 
TTioracic  feet,  ronsc<|Ucnily,  only  three  p«iri»;  but,  in  to 
tho  Seriates,  the  external  jnw  feot  acquire  an  excessive 
length,  nnd  perform  the  same  functions  as  the  ordinary  feet. 
Cariij>ace  smooth,  and  presenting  at  its  anterior  extremity  fe 
longitudinal  seriea  of  three  tnall  teeth,  bat  there  ia  no  line  ros- 
trum. Eyes  spberieat  and  carried  on  rather  long  peduncles ; 
thi.-  supcruir  antonns,  placed  abo\'e  the  external  ones,  have 
a  long  peduncle;  but  its  lant  joint  is  shorter  than  the  first, 
and  only  carries  two  bristles,  one  of  \Hiiich  w  altont  Iwu'e 
the  length  ot"  the  b(»ilj.  Tlie  b.i-.ver  or  external  anlennne 
j  riScTit  a  terminal  flianivnl  not  less  eliingatcd,  and  ibeir 
b:i*e  is  covered,  n*  in  ordinary,  by  a  great  corneous  piste. 
Tiio  maniliblc»,  or  jaws,  properly  so  called,  and  the  two  paira 
uf  jaw-feet,  do  not  dilTer  remarkably  from  thoM  otSerj^etta; 
atid  the  samo  may  be  said  of  the  ambulatory  fbet.  which  are 
filiform  and  terminated  by  a  very  elongated  joint,  but  the 
two  jHwtenor  feci  ure  wanting,  as  nas  been  observed.  Nevcr- 
tlieU'Ss  a  tb:):.i'  ic  >f?gmcnt  may  still  be  distin^uisbed  behind, 
carrying  braachiai  like  the  preceding,  but  wiilii.nt  l()roini>tive 
appendages.  The  abdomen  presents  nothmf,'  n  niurkabb; ; 
tiic  natatory  fal.su  feet  all  tvrtniiialo  by  two  narrow  uiid 
pointed  bbdos  which  are  at  flr^t  nearly  of  (he  same  length. 
Out  the  internal  one  of  which  becomes  shorter  on  tho  last 
lagments.  Tlie  peduncle  of  tbe<te  appendages  presents  very 
ii|ifoait«  nodiSmtiona;  Ibr  1900  tlw  ilcat  liiiga  of  Um 


abdorarn  it  i=  long  and  narrow,  whilst  upon  the  last  it  ia 
stijut  and  short.  The  caudal  fin  rcsemblea  tbtt  of  Btr^ 
gestei. 

Rxaraple.  Aeetes  Jndteus. 

Drtrnjilion.— Body  compretwed  laterally  ;  rostral  crett 
armed  with  three  or  four  dentilations.  Piwtajor  feet 
longer  than  those  of  the  two  preceding  pairs,  htit  a  little 
shortar  than  the  eKtemal  jaw-fect.  I^wer  antenna  about 
flrar  timee  as  long  as  the  body    Length  about  one  ineh. 

Such  is  a  mere  outline  of  tins  very  numerous  and  exten- 
sive family,  which  is  spread  more  widely  over  the  globe  than 
perhaps  any  otber  of  the  cruiitaceoiis  forms.  The  part  os- 
signed  lo  the  SaticrHju-  s  in  the  sea,  nnd  there  it  hardly  any 
sea  witiii/iit  some  species  of  ihe  laci-,  seems  to  be  that  analo* 
ooL.s  to  some  oT  the  atiiecU  on  land,  whoso  task  it  is  to  clear 
away  ibe  leinaiiis  ofdead  animal  matter  after  the  beasts  and 
birds  of  prey  have  been  satiated.  If  adeadaouU  biirdor  fnM| 
be  placed  where  ants  can  have  aceesa  to  it,  thoee  ineeeta  wm 
speedily  reduce  the  body  to  a  closely-cleaned  skeleton.  The 
shrimp  family,  actinism  hosts,  as  speedily  remove  all  traces 
of  fi»h  or  llesli  from  tliL-  bjnes  of  any  dead  animal  exposed 
lo  their  ravuj^es.  They  are  ui  short  the  piiucipal  scavengers 
of  the  wean ;  and,  notwithstanding  their  otlico,  they  are 
deservedly  and  hi'jhly  prized  as  nutritious  and  delicious 
food. 

The  (^>ouum  Shrintp$  will  be  treated  of  under  the  article . 

STOllANOm 

Fossil  Shrimps. 
CrangoD. 

M.  Milne  Edwards  observes  that  the  Ctangon  Magnevilii 
of  M.  Delonchamps  ia  a  ioasil  crustaeeas  which,  aa  yet,  ia 
only  imperfectly  known ;  but  wbloh,  ftett  the  euntbrmatsoii 
of  ila  feat,  would  seem  to  belong  to  the  genua  Crangm,  or 
ot  least  to  diSbr  but  tittle  from  it.   This  fossil  was  found  at 

Vaucelles,  in  the.Iuras>ie  lime-tone  of'Ciien.  nnd  is  reiimrlt- 
able  for  iJic  size  of  the  second  |iair  of  feet,  which  are  Igiigor 
than  all  tlie  succeeding  i>nes. 

Another  fossil,  found  in  the  coral  limestone  of  Ranville, 
and  considered  by  M.  Deloucbaro]>s  to  belong  lo  tho  same 
species  as  the  preceding,  seems  to  M.  Milno  Edwarda  to  be 
«ur!hy  of  being  distinguixhod  from  it  by  reason  «f  the  Nib> 
chehform  band  and  some  other  important  eheinet*n» 
Alpheus  ? 

M.  Milue  Edwards  u  inclined  to  believe  that  the  fossil 
crusiuceati  iigured  by  Schlolheim  under  the  name  «f 
ci  i'U>  iie$  modt^ifarmu,  is  a  shrimp  belonging  to  the  tribe 
of  AlphmoSt  or  at  least  intermediate  between  tbt  tn  and  llie 
Crangoniane.  It  teems  to  appioach  the  last  hy  its  rude  uud 
unequal  carapace,  anil  by  the  couf'ormation  «.f  liie  abdomen; 
but,  OS  in  tbu  Alptieaus,  the  lirst  or  second  pair  of  teet  are 
very  large,  of  Ulle^ual  siHb  nnd  t«niaM«l  hjr 
formed  dulaotyloiu  claw. 

Pklemimr 

The  fossil  crustacean  figured  by  M.  Dosmarest  under  the 
name  of  Pulfnon  Spinijfs,  appears  to  M.  Milne  Edwards 
to  constitute  the  tymj  of  u  particular  genus  iniermediate 
between  Riiemon,  ntndalui,  and  Sergesles ;  the  body  of 
this  shrimp  is  compressed  laterally,  and  the  abdomen  scetns 
to  be  slightly  eannated  as  in  the  Fetuei;  the  mrapace  tc-r- 
ninatee  Ifarward  by  a  lat^  attnight.  couipteiaed,  and  cuUri- 
form  rostrum.  The  avpcrlor  nntennm  am  provided  with 
very  hmg  multl-artioidate  filaments,  as  in  Palemon.  The 
second  or  third  last  pairs  of  feet  are  slender  and  monodac- 
tylous  whilst  the  two  first  pairs  on'  stoui  and  appear  to  be 
didactyluus.  The  numbers  which  M.  Milne  Edwards 
thinks  are  the  externil  jaw-fe«-t  picHi  iit  very  considerable 
d  nii  usions,  and  are  convei  ted  nito  urgans  of  locomotion  as 
in  Setgeste$;  and  the  four  anterior  leel  are  ftirnisfaed  00 
their  interior  border  with  long  apintlbrm  hatrs  and  ana 
minated  by  a  llattcticd  joint. 

£ocu/tfy.— Litlioi;ruphio  slate  of  Gk^hofen  and  Pappeo- 
heim. 

The  tame  soologtst  retnarks  that  the  Macrourites  tipu- 
/ariwt  ot  Schlothcim  is  a  »lrrimp  which  cl  s^  ly  ai  iiroadies 
the  prf-ccding,  but  is.  still,  very  distinct  fi  om  il.  It  ,,j  pears 
to  M.  .Mdno  Kilwavds  thai  it  ouLjlit  to  be  ai  rani^eil  iii  tbe 
&atue  guiius,  iiiid  it  pre&eala  in  a  still  more  marked  degree 
tho  character  so  remarkable  in  the  preceding  fossil,  consist- 
in;;  of  the  presence  cf  a  pair  of  very  large  and  raonodactylous 
ambulatory  feet  before  the  didactylous  feet,  which  last  are 
of  aodomie  length  and  consist  of  two  pairsk  U.  Milno 
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Edwards  obscrvei  that  in  the  figure  givon  hy  Spliloflicim  | 
tbey  only  appear  to  be  gucn-edcil  by  uvo  pairs  of  inonod.ic-  | 
tylous  feci;  but  in  a  specimen  beloiit;ing  lo  ilii.'  I'aii-,  Ma-  j 
senm  oTiP  may  see  that  there  arc  three  pairs:  thc&o  *>x 
posterior  fcut  arc  very  slender  Md  kmg.   The  geaeml  form 
Qfiiie  body  is  netrly  tbeaanie  ■>  in  th*  pneediDf  species, 
but  iti«  roitrom  ii  naeh  thorier,  end  a  Inndter  appendaKe 
situated  above  the  bne  nt  the  exMnwl  •ut«niMD  nay  be 
(  Iftarly  distin<rui«hcd ;  the  intefnal  etitennsD  do  ndt  appear 
til  ]»•  '.<jrmur.\H'd  bv  inon-  ihriTi  two  fllanienls.  Tlie  anterior 
luiibs,  uiiit  li  M.  Millies  Kiiwaids  cuusiilers  as  analogous  to 
tlic  external  jaw  feet  of  Sergrsles,  are  so  Isru'e  that  their 
•ntepenuUimate  joint  ieach«»»  far  beyond  the  eMiemiiy  of 
thm  rottrum.  a»  well  as  tbe  peduncle  of  ibe  «ntenn«. 

Sicyonia? 

The  f.Tsil  aruBlaeean  figured  by  Schlolheim  under  the 
name  of  Macrauntet  /nn/nrmh  appears  to  M.  Milne  Ed- 
\inrds  til  he  inlermediale  between  Sicyonia^  Pu/emon,  and 
f]iyj<()hjt>\  but  be  thmkt  that  il«  place  ought  to  be  in  the 
tribe  of  P^neans.  Tlie  earnpace  is  very  short,  and  sur- 
mounted by  a  median  dentilated  crest  which  occupies  its 
wImU'  UnL;lb.  inul  tciiiiinat.'S  ;>liiiMi>>rl_v  1:\  n  sm.ill  r^|^t^um 
whicli  IS  iiilUxU'd  and  uenlibie  l  [iUmvii.  I'lic  abdom-ju 
SL'cms  to  be  equally  caiinaled  abovo.  and  the  three  first  pairs 
of  feet  are  dti!nr(i,lou«:  but  the  tirst  and  third  pairs  are 
alctider,  whil>i  tb<'  sifcond  pair  are  very  hlout,  Bllhou(>h  they 
are  of  rooderate  len^lh.  M.  Miinc  Edwards  thiiik$  thnt  it 
ouiibt  to  faim  the  type  of  a  distinct  genus. 

We  luive  wen  [article  Hoharus]  ibat  M.  Milne  Edwaide 
h  of  opintan  tbet  the  genus  Cwtm  of  Broderip  (Gcol. 
Trans.,  '2nd  scries,  vol.  v.,  pi.  12)  is  ialarmttdtate  between 
the  Ailaritws  and  Sidieoques  or  Slirjmps.  In  the  eame 
paper  Mr.  Broderip  h:)s  <K'nTibeii  ami  ti^'un'il  ll.  i  iinins 
of  other  maorourous  dcc.ipo'ls  Couinl  \uib  Culfui  a.i  Lyme 
Regis  but  of  smaller  siie.  'I  hi'ir  <  heli-  ami  legs  Ivuil  bocn 
washed  away,  ami  the  carapace  was  %cr¥  obscure.  In  two  of 
the  specimens  however  may  b«  seen  the  bicLiiInn:;  or^aos 
afier  an  inhumation  of  thousands  of  years.  The  tips  of  the 
four  larger  bianchin  and  of  the  four  smaller  ones  below  may 
b«  observed  pointiog  towards  tbe  situation  of  the  heart,  and 
thase  branobtto  show  that  tha  lasfr^nsnied  erustacesn*  did 
not  belong  to  the  Amphipoda,  bat  to  the  bigbest  division  of 
the  Macroura.  The  spines,  he  remarks,  are  like  those  of 
Crun^'^n  faJfhr'iiHS ;  aii.l  lie  «i.it*'s  ll\at  llic  general  or- 
gaiiuiilion.  so  fur  a*  it  is  prose tiu^l  to  view,  reminds  the 
ob!«er%*or  of  the  Arctic  forms  of  the  M;irr,nir(ius  crustaceans ; 
adding  that  there  is  enough  to  sattsfv  himself  and  to  con- 
vince his  friend  Professor  Owen,  wfiose  attention  to  this 
branch  of  natural  history  makes  his  opinion  of  gnat  value, 
that  these  last-mentniaed  fossils  belaag  fo  tba  JSwtcoguw,  or 
Shrimp'faniilv. 

SUROPSH1RB,  a  aounty  on  tbe  west  side  af  Bnglsnd, 
IjrinKbetween  5«*  W and  4S*  4'  N.  lat.  and  S*  17'  and  3' 
14'  W.  long.  It  derives  lis  name  from  the  Sanon  Scrob- 
tcire,  11  contraction  of  Scrobbes-burh-scyre,  or  the  shire  of 
Sfrobbef-hHrh,\\\e  Saxon  uaini;  for  Shrewsbury.  The  term 
SliIo]).  ill  L:itin  Salopia,  appears  to  owe  its  orign  to  Sl^'j^jfs- 
burie,  a  Nunaan  corruption  of  the  Saxon  name.  [Shkkws- 

BURY.] 

It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Cheshire  and  a  dctnched 
part  of  Flintshire;  on  the  east  by  Staffordshire;  uu  tbe 
•euth-east,  aoutb,  and  soutb*west  by  tba  eounties  of  Wor- 
t«aiar>  Barafind,  and  Radiwr ;  and  on  tbe  west  and  north- 
west 1^  Ibntgomeryshire  and  Denbighshire.  The  (;encral 
llRure  of  tbe  eounty  is  a  parallelogram,  but  its  bouudary- 
lin-'  i»  extremely  irrei^ular.  Its  j;ieate»<  len^^th  frinii 
iiuilli  to  soutb  is'lfi  miles  a"d  i'*  L'reitu.si  bre:idih  .irinilcs, 
siiil  tliH  eireuinfereiiee  is  upwards  of  t».)  huiidre<l  miles. 
Tlic  II  ili's-Os*eii  division  <\(  ilie  hundred  of  Urimstrey 
i>  a  dvtaelied  portion  of  tlic  county,  of  considerable  extent, 
and  situated  wubin  Ibe  counties  of  Stafford  and  Wor- 
cester. The  area  of  the  county  is  1343  square  miles, 
«r  8ft9»520  acres,  bnt  according  to  the  Population  Returns 
made  in  1831.  tbe  number  of  aons  assigned  to  the  several 
parishoe  amoants  to  864,360.  Tfae  ffross  population  in 
1931  was  222,938.  and  the  average  mimber  of  inhabiunis  to 
CMcli  sqmuc  mile  165.  In  sis'c  Shrop-liire  is  exceeded  by  I 
fviLrtucii  En^li^b  cinmties;  it  is  liowever  the  larf!e«t  but 
one  of  the  inland  couniio,  :  Wiltshire  having  a  surface  of 
1367  square  miles.  In  regard  to  absolute  population,  it  is 
CYceede«l  by  twenty-two  English  counties.  Its  relative 
amount  of  population  to  neighbouring  eounties  naj  ba  j 


seen  from  tbe  following  estimate.  The  sveraf^e  number  of 
persons,  in  lJt3|,  ti^a  »i|ii.ire  uule  in  Staffordshire  was  346. 
Cheshire  318.  Wi  re,  ster-liire  292,  Shropshire  165.  Di-ulM^b- 
shiie  132.  Ilerefordshire  122,  Montgumerysbtre  lit,  *od 
Radnor  68.  Shrewsbury,  tba  eenn^  town,  ia  dlMMIK  IM 
miles  N.W.  from  Jjindon. 

Surface,  Hfirpgnpfiif,  and  Cnmmunirationt. — Skr^p- 
thiro  eontains  awry  variety  of  sur^,  fr^ra  the  rufn^ 
mountain  to  tbe  IbrtUe  and  eultivafed  «idky.  The  n^ar 
Severn  separates  the  county  into  two  neerlf  ai|nat  dtntiaMh 
and  forms  a  boundary  between  the  more  elevated  iliMtiMi 
tif  tlie  west  and  6oulh,  and  an  c\ieii>ivc  1e\e1  on  the  noriit 
and  norlJi-easU  which  extends  niui  Che-luie  vwX  .S'tUIord- 
sliirc.  On  the  west,  variois  rh.ini*  of  WiUh  in><unla:i]i 
extend  into  Shntpshiie.  The  lierwjn  lange.  wluch  itaveri** 
Montgomeryshire,  terminates  within  the  boundaties  «f 
Shropshire,  between  Oswestry  and  Cbirk,  with  SaiaHya 
Hill,  which  is  1300  feet  above  the  level  of  tlia  tea.  IW 
Breidden  UiUs,  femaritaUe  fiir  their  pietuiaaqne  fiirma,  ase 
situated  on  the  leuthera  bank  of  the  Sovenw  aaar  vbeiw 
that  river  enters  Shropshire.  The  urealer  porliosi  and 
highest  parts  of  these  hills  lie  in  Moutgomorysliira,  bat 
tlii  ir  north  caslorn  evtrenii^ies  extend  fournrlcs  .ntc-'-h;* 
eounly,  roiniiiu'  the  lulls  of  Middleion,  t'ef.i  y  cjsti-:.  But:- 
they,  nnd  IJan-i  lev.  .\  lon^  series  of  eIo\ a)  loli-.  r  ustDcOc. 
ing  in  Kadnonihire,  exien  1  inio  Shropshire  on  ihe  *ou".h' 
west,  and  form  the  district  of  mountainous  land  calle<l  Clur 
Foicsi.  portions  of  which  attain  an  elevation  of  1200  fe«t  »r-i 
upward*.  Connected  with  this  range  bv  intermedial*  hiili 
ia  an  elevated  tract  situated  north  of  Bishop's  GeetJa  and 
surronnding  the  village  of  SheU-e,  the  eeatiwl  cidiea  cf 
nliirji  runs  from  south-west  to  norlli-casl,  and  is  aboct 
seven  miles  1  ng.  Ti  e  hif;hest  point  of  it  isCorndon  Mtio.-*- 
tain,  1  700  feet.  On  the  we.t  ili:s  iraet  is  »oiiiira;'.*d  by  i 
valley  from  the  l^ng  Mouni.un  m  Muiiti:..uii,-i\»ii:re, 
on  the  ea»l  it  is  Hanked  bv  a  verv  sin.:uUir  ni.i-s  t  i"  rorki 
called  the  .Stiperstoncs.  Proceeding  to  the  south  east,  anot;  f. 
range  of  hills  in  approached,  the  roost  considerable  port  ■<£ 
of  which  is  called  the  Longmynd.  This  range  is  connect^ 
on  the  south  with  that  mountainous  district  lymg  r%«'.  ef 
Clan  Forest,  wbieh  oeeupies  the  traato  between  lha  vaUs<» 
of  the  Teme.  the  Clun.  and  theOnny.  North  of  tbe  Oaav. 
the  I»nt;nivnd  compriM>s  ihe  Warren  Hill.  120O  feel ;  Mr^ 
licot,  I'lhO  feet;  Slillhill.  900  feet.  &c.  On  the  east  Ucs  il.; 
vallev  ofC  luirch  Sirctton,  vUii.  h  is  bounded  on  tl;o  ^ppo*,:* 
side  by  I  hi'  l.'arad  e  Hills,  comprisnm  the  beisbi*  of  R  tgiei.:! 
(1000  feet).  Iloi^n  HowdU-r,  t'jiarloc  I  I'^OO  fet  t  i.  t!  «  La* 
ley  (900  feet),  Frodesiey,  and  Acton  Burnel.  Thi»  rar^r. 
like  those  just  described,  runs  from  south-west  to  ncmh-«»^ 
It  extends  acroas  the  Severn  in  tracts  of  inferior  i^saiaat. 
and  tarrainates  near  Wellington,  in  the  remarkable  and  wcil- 
knawn  hill  called  the  Wrekin.  This  hill  rises  UM  IsK 
above  the  sea.  and  being  considerably  higher  than  esl 
nearly  detached  from  all  neighbom  in^;  Inl's,  u  f.'rnis  a 
spiruous  object.  The  long  narrow-  \  alley  of  A)>0-dale  \ms 
to  the  east  of  the  Caradoc  Hills,  and  this  is  surc.,e  ird  by  i 
finptilar  filevaled  ridge.  kno'.«n  by  ihe  name  WenWv 
Kdjie.  This  ridge  extends  from  the  valley  of  U;r  Oi.-n  !■ 
ibo  Severn  at  Coalbrook-dale,  a  dtstanco  of  about  20  ntila. 
It  rises  at  a  slight  angle  from  the  cast  and  south-east,  ta 
the  height  of  from  AOO  to  SOO  feet,  and  pre^nta  a  stasp 
escarpment  on  tbe  west.  This  ridge  may  be  traced  aaaiksi 
the  Onny  into  Herefordshire  near  Leintwatdina,  farming 
the  hills  called  Yoo-odgo  and  Shelderton,  whidi  ar«  laapar 
livelv  8:..n  nnd  tieO  feet  lili;li.  Wvnlocl;-cdt;e  is  flat  kcd  c- 
tbe  east  bv  a  uuinber  ul  dtiiiii-hed  louiidcd  htU&,  cxt«ndir.| 
fr  tn  the  Onny  to  the  town  of  Wcniock.  all  of  which  «» 
under  1  nO(i  fi'ct  in  height,  and,  as  well  as  the  gpcater  j,ort»:- 
af  Weiilock-edf;e.  are  undei- euUivation  or  planted  to  the: 
summits.  Between  the  hills  last  described  and  the  io«-q  J 
Ludlow  there  lies  a  rich  tr.ict  of  low  land  called  Coj\t~ 
dale.  This  valley  extends  north  to  within  a  short  dittance  tt 
Wcnloek.  and  on  tba  south  opens  to  the  vrailey  of  tba  Teaa*. 
It  is  shot  in  an  tha  east  by  a  range  of  bills  nsmg  fbor  ^ - 
five  hundred  feet  above  (be  valley,  and  extending  fts.ai 
I.iidlow  n  irlhwai  ds  on  the  west  s;dc  of  the  Brow  ij  C'^p*-  H  k. 
v.liieli  atlnin  the  gre.ilest  elevation  in  the  ei;u:t», 
I  Consist  of  iw,)  hdls  called  AVelnu  Haif  and  (.  loo  Ba.r' 
the  former  of  which  is  isoc  feci  above  th«  sea.  and  il* 
hitt(<r  1600  feel.  A  few  miles  south  of  the  Brown  Cl««  bilt^ 
and  connected  with  them  by  a  tract  of  sand»tuae  W  noma 
(although  considerably  inferior)  elevation,  lia  tba  Tfttnr> 
I  stona  Qea  Ilill%  the'  summit  of  wbtek  alee  TlTioM_rti 
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hf iq:ht  of  htt^  and  imaratR  W  extremely  picturatquc 
af^jvaranea  in  the  temttj  of  tliie  knd  ailjoiniDK  counttes. 
Tne  pui't  of  Sliroptliire  lying  cast  and  south-east  of  the 
Titierntiiiiu  CItie  IliUb  con-i«t!i  of  elevations  from  400  to  800 
fv'i  t  lii^li,  and  iiittfr»ecte«l  by  iiuiuejuus  viille\s.  North  and 
nordi-ue^it  of  tho  Clee  llilis  :in  upcn  auJ  fcitile  coutilry 
extend!!  as  fur  as  the  S<M>rti. 

Tlio  part  of  Shropshire  iyin|^  on  the  left  h'duk  uf  llial 
river,  a&  wai  before  Hlated,  docs  not  present  such  a  varied 
•urfaee  as  that  just  deteribed.  and  a  grcatur  proportion  of 
jt  is  tinder  cullivatioil.  TIm  tIMt  which  lies  on  the  north- 
•rn  bouaduj  of  tbo  aouaijr.  tnd  which  divides  it  from 
€!beihinsf  i*  not  mora  than  3oo  feet  obon  Ibo  Mm.  This  u 
the  wa(er:>hed  or  limit  of  the  druntgo  «f  the  Severn,  tlw 
vaiers  on  the  north  falling  towards  the  river*  Dee  and 
Weaver. 

Allhoiigh  Sbropsliue  m^y  be  r.iiisi  lercd  a  Woll-Culli%"aied 
rniiiiiy,  yet  Uiuro  are  oviei.^ive  trncis  of  waste  land,  many 
portions  of  wliich  might  ue  cncla^d  with  ailvanlage.  Some 
uf  tlio  elevated  districts  which  have  been  luenlioticd,  such 
at  thoCnmdoii,Su|>eritonti'.  Caradoc  Hills,  the  Broxvn  and 
TittcrstonoClee  HilU,  are  however  loo  bat  reii  or  rugged 
toadmiiofeuUivation.  but  thejafBwd  berbage  for  sheep. 
Clun  Porcet  ia  not.  aa  its  name  would  imply,  a  wooded 
tract,  but  consists  of  smooth  rounded  hills,  which  were  usc<l 
until  lately  as  shecpwalks,  and  comprise  upwards  of  12,000 
acre  > :  tlie  greater  portion  of  it  h  n  tw  dividt  d  anil 
lotttil  In  aet  of  parliament,  Tl.c  M  >i  f,  MtuiiU'd  on  the 
loft  liau!;  uf  the  S^-vl  wi  bc'Ujw  Hi-k1^iilui1),  k  :i  tract  of  waste 
land,  Avo  miloii  in  ieiigih  and  from  two  to  three  lu  brcudth, 
Tho,  as  well  as  portions  of  tho  Loiiginynd  and  vaiious  oilior 
commonst  might,  it  is  said,  be  piodtably  enclosed,  or  at  lL'a>t 
planteiL  The  cultivation  of  muuiUaui  land  is  howcvi  r  on 
the  incnase.  lu  the  parish  of  Selatlyo,  ia  the  neiebboar- 
bood  of  Otwettty.  the  populalioii  bai  inereaNd  considerably 
within  tho  last  few  fears,  and  it  is  attributetl  to  this  cause. 
There  are  numerous  wastes  between  Shrewsbury  and 
Di  jyt  a;i'l  ih.j  cnuKly  tilso  COtilains  .stVcrul  (.Xlensivc 
mosses  ur  lnjj;4.  '■ai  h  ;ii  Hagley  Moors  btlvvfi'ii  Slirt'Wsbury 
and  EUfjiniie,  winch.  pK-viousU  in  any  alU'ui|it  at  eultiva- 
tiun.  Would  require  an  cfhrieiit  system  uf  druiiiiug,  the  ex- 
pcnMT  of  vvhicli,  where  practicable,  would  be  more  than 
comneosated  for  by  the  imi^rovcd  quality  of  the  soil. 

The  fonsi  of  Wyre  Im  on  the  ri  ;ht  bank  of  the  Severn, 
between  tbe  towos  of  Bewdlejr  and  Cleoburv  Mortimer.  1 1 
is  a  tango  traet.  prindpalty  of  underwood,  which  is  eut  down 
when  yuung  for  the  purpose  of  burninz  into  charcoal  to 
supply  the  iron-works  in  tbe  vicinity.  Snropshire  ooatains 
a  greater  quantity  of  flak  timber  tbaa  almost  any  county  in 
England. 

Thi-  pri.icip.il  rivor  of  ShrDpslure  is  iho  Sevrrn.  The  oilier 
rivers  and  streams  are  tho  Teme,  (Jlun,  Onuy,  Tcni,  Roden, 
Perry,  Meole.  Cound.  Warf.  Rea,  and  Corve. 

The  Severn  enters  the  county  on  tho  west  from  Mont- 
CDDieiyshire.  a  short  distance  below  its  junction  with  the 
Vyrnwy,  a  Monlgomerysbtre  stream.  Its  gi'iieral  direetion 
as  far  as  Shrewsbuiy  is  easterly,  but  previously  to  reaehmg 
that  town  it  makes  a  consiflornljU-  bend  to  the  north.  From 
Shrewsbury  it  pursues  a  vviirJ::i^  course,  but  having  a  mam 
n!rhu.iii..ii  t'«  the  ^  mth-cast  as  far  as  Coalbrook  d  ilu.  Its 
$>itb»e<}iienl  eoius!  is  in'jrc  decidedly  south,  passing  by 
Bridgnorth,  and  tjuuti.iy  bliiop-'iirc-  and  ciiloiing  Worces- 
tershire a  (hurt  distance  above  Bewdlcy.  Its  entire  course 
throut:h  the  county  is  near  seventy  mile«,  in  no  part  uf 
which  diXi  it  serve  as  a  boundary-line,  but,  a^  before  men- 
tioned, Haws  throupih  tho  middle  of  the  county.  It  is  navi- 
gaUo  to  within  a  short  distance  of  Webbpool  in  Montgo- 
meiTsbire.  and  oonsequentiy  is  of  eomiderable  importance 
as  one  of  the  chief  means  of  transporting  the  pndnelions 
and  manufacture*  of  the  county.  [Seteh!*.] 

The  T'Tiie  h:ii  lu-iihor  its  ri-i'.  tonniiiuiion,  nor  the  prin- 
cipnl  pari  of  il»  course  wilbiii  .Shri>p*h:ro,  \  i-t,  being  the  river 
iie\t  in  size  to  tlie  Severn,  and  miincfted  with  the  drutnage 
of  the  •outbem  portion  of  the  county,  it  claims  notice  im- 
mediately after  the  Severn.  It  rises  in  Radnorshire,  snd 
soon  fomts  tbe  boandary  between  that  county  and  Shrop- 
shire. A  shofft  distance  below  the  town  of  Knighton,  in 
tlio  Cimier  ootinty,  it  becomes  the  iMundary  between  the 
eountiea  of  Herefbrd  and  Salop,  and  sabsequently  enters 
the  latter  a  short  di-taruo  nbove  the  town  of  Ludlow,  run- 
ning ujider  the  walls  .if  that  r.Tstlc:  it  then  alternatelv 
divhlrs  this  r  umty  from  tliosc  of  Worcester  and  Hereford, 
and  finally  quits  it  and  enters  Woroestenbire  below  tbe 


town  of  Tenbary,  and  <«Us  into  the  Severn  near  Woraeetir. 
Throughout  ill  whole  course  it  flows  through  rich  and  pio* 
tures4|uo  sceneiy.  ]ta  direettoa  is  tteariy  east,  delieeting 

below  Ludlow  to  the  soulH-east 

The  Clun  is  a  tributary  of  the  b^t-iiu  nti.nrfl  river,  and 
rij?es  within  llio  county  in  ti  e  smM  utieultiv nted  disliict 
[■ailed  CUin  Foi.-st,  and  flow>  ea-t.    ,\t  it  is  j  niu  il  by 

a  brook  Iroiu  the  left  bank,  and  at  Ctunbury  by  it  not  her 
stream  from  Ihu  same  side.  Its  course  is  then  to  the  south, 
and  it  falls  into  the  Temu  at  the  village  of  Leinlwardine  in 
Herctbrdshire. 

Tbe  Oniiy  ia  alsa  a  tributary  of  the  Tcnie.  It  rises 
among  tbe  Corndon  Hills,  snd  takes  a  fuuth-ea»ierly  direo' 
tion.  It  is  joined  from  the  north  by  Eaton  brook,  witich 
flows  through  Ape-dale,  and  by  sereral  small  stream*,  nrtrt 
unites  with  the  Tenie  about  two  miles  ribu\e  Luiiluw.  lis 
\ihk/le  rriurse  i-,  withm  the  limits  ot"  t!ie  (.oiinJy,  aijd  it  f.iUs 
about  .TiHj  Il-lI. 

The  Tern  rises  in  a  small  pool  on  the  bnrrlersof  StaRbrd- 
bhire,  in  the  nurih-eastcni  dislrii  t  ut  Slaoj  sime  und  Wowa 
south-west  by  Markct-Draytou.  It  then  lakes  a  more 
directly  southerly  course^  and  is  joined  on  the  left  bank  by 
tbe  river  Meea.  wbiob  runs  near  the  town  of  Newport.  It  is 
also  joined  by  other  streams  from  tbe  same  side,  and  again 
running  westward  is  joined  by  the  river  Reden  on  (he  right, 
and.  falls  into  tbe  Severn  between  Atekamnd  Wroxeter. 
Its  whole  course  is  about  30  uUm,  and  it  ia  the  longest  of 
the  Shropshire  streams. 

The  Rwlcn  rises  between  F.llesmerc  and  Whilrhureh,  and 
takes  a  south-easterly  direction  by  \Vera.  and,  as  before 
slated,  falls  into  the  Tern. 

The  Perry  is  a  tributary  of  the  Severn,  and  rises  among 
the  Selattyn  Hills  north  of  OswaetlJ,  Its  rourse  is  soutlt- 
west.  and  it  falls  into  tbe  Severn  on  the  north  bank  of 
that  rivor.  m  abort  distance  below  Hontlbrd  biidg<b  and 
about  eight  miles  above  Sbtewabury. 

The  Meole  brook  rises  from  the  eastern  Hank  of  the  tong^ 
mynd,  and  flows  east-north-east.  It  is  joineil  from  the  ri^jht 
by  the  Rea  brook,  which  rises  in  Marion  I'uol,  and  passirif;  Uv 
tlie  vi!bf;e  of  Meole  brace  joins  the  Severn  at  Sluewalmiy. 

The  Cound  is  also  u  li  ibuiary  of  the  Severn  from  the 
south  side.  It  lisps  m  the  neiLjhb onrhood  of  Siiirlhcole. 
and  flowing  north  by  Longnor  and  C'oi.dovcr,  uiiiles  witb 
the  Severn  about  two  miles  below  Wroveter. 

The  Warf  is  another  tributary  of  lite  Severn.  It  rises  in 
the  neighboorfaood  of  Sbiffnu,  and  pursuing  a  southerly 
direelion  enteta  the  Severn  near  Bridgnorth. 

There  are  two  or  three  streams  in  the  county  bearia^  the 
name  of  Rea,  but  the  principal  of  the  intakes  its  rise  m 
the  parish  of  Dittfin  I'riors,  in  tlie  liberiies  of  Wenlock,  and 
nmnini:  s<juth  by  Cleoburv  Mortimer,  unite.';  with  tlio  Teniu 
at  Newnham  below  Tenbury  in  Worre'-tershire.  TheCorve 
also  takes  its  rise  within  the  liberties  of  Wenlock,  and  Uowa 
ftouth-we^t  through  the  fertile  \aiiey  known  as  Curre  dahr. 
It  jolt:*  the  Teme  at  Ludlow. 

it  wdl  be  seen  that  the  prevailing  tendency  of  the  rivers 
ie  to  the  sontli  and  south-east;  the  en^  etname  atnong 
those  wo  havw  mentaoniad  whUh  devjata  flvm  Ibat  course 
being  tho  Meole  and  the  Cound.  To  these  two  roust  lie 
a  hlcd  the  drainage  of  the  extreme  northern  portion  of  the 
eounlv,  whose  uaters  flow  north  to  the  river  Dls.'  at  \\\;iv«r. 
The  Severn  is  the  only  navii^able  river. 

The  t!»h  that  frequent  that  part  of  the  Severn  which  is  in- 
Shropshire  are  !>alnii>ii,  trout.  t;ra>ling,  pike,  perch,  shadi 
chub,  gudgeon,  twich,  <lac«-,  carp,  ttoundsvs,  eeu«  and  a  fewr 
lampreys.  The  fisli  of  itio  olhw  rivm  and  itNBlUB  an 
prineipally  trout  and  ^raylinf  . 

The  lahai^  or  natural  |Mdb  of  wateiv  are  not  mtmeioiia  or 
extensive.  Tbe  largest  is  Ellesraere.  near  the  town  of  thai 
name.  It  covers  Dt>oul  116  acres.  The  smaller  are  White- 
mere,  Coleroere,  Avesiu      ir  1  Mereton  pods. 

Citnalt. — Tbe  first  cuioil  formed  in  tins  ci)uni>  niHH.'nr* 
to  have  been  ashort  line  romnieneinp  at  DoiHiii\L'''>n  \\'oo<l. 
in  the  parish  of  LilleshaU,  and  tertninatm^  at  I'uvu  J.ane 
near  Newport,  a  distance  of  about  se^en  roih  n  with  a  short 
branch  to  time-works  at  Lillesholl.  lliiscanal  was  formed 
b\  the  Marquis  of  Stafford,  Ibr  tbe  purpose  of  conveying 
coal  firom  Donnimloa  to  the  lime*worka  at  IsUeabaU,  aii4 
for  puUie  sale  at  Ae  tvharf  at  Flavn  I^ne. 

In  i; SB  the  Sbropdbire  canal  was  piwjeeted  from  tbe  ter- 
mination of  the  last-tnentioned  canal  at  Donnhiglon  Woail 
to  the  Severn,  nl  Coaliwrt  below  Coalbiook  dale.  i.  I  m* 
completed  in  1 7<J'i.  Tue  l«n«;th  of  it  isabout  seven  aud  a  baiiT 
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miles,  with  arise  of  ISO  fiMtand  a  fiiU  of  33S  ftwt  This  canal 
j|»  of  the  gmlMt  iinportsoes  in  eonvMriny  (be  produce  of 
th»  eoal.  iran,  end  other  worke  to  Uie  Severn.  There  is  a 

branch  from  this  canal  at  Southall-bank  to  Rricrly-hill  near 
Coalbrook-dale,  a  distance  of  2f  m\\e»,  for  tho  «arae  purposes, 
as  Well  as  f>ji-  bi-r.i^in<;  liuu',->kitie  fir  tlio  use  'jf  ihe  iron- 
works- This  canal  is  suppLud  with  ssaui  by  iiK'aT>s  of  en- 
gines which  drain  tho  tauiL's  in  tlic  nt-  iglitjuuilm  ,.1.  and  also 
by  reservoirs.  A  short  canat  from  the  Oakcn-gatcs  to  the 
iron-works  at  Ketley  Iiad  b«en  previoiislj  CODfltllieted  by 
^r.  Wilham  Reynolds  of  Kotley. 

The  Shrewsbury  canal  wu^  i  Liumenoed  in  1793,  under  the 
•a|M)riiitead«ic«  of  the  late  Mr.  Telford.  U  b^ine  at  the 
Severn  at  Shrewsbury,  and  after  running  on  the  left  honk 
uflhal  river  for  some  tlisi:iiu  e,  turn-,  uoi  th-oa*t  and  joins 
thii  Dimnington  ai.il  Shiuii&b»rt;  cuuals  ul  Wreck  ward  inc- 
vuo'l.  It  ua^  up  i:i  the  line  of  this  canal  that  Mr.  Telford 
constructed  ihu  Urj>(  aqueduct  of  cast-iron.  It  crosses  the 
valley  of  the  Tumo  at  Long  Mill,  and  is  18G  feet  in  length. 
It  Mn-^  proposed  in  consequence  of  the  great  floods  whirh 
Lap;  u:u'  1  ai  1796.  and  Wee  completed  Ui  March,  1796.  The 
iengib  of  Uie  Shrewsbury  ceoal  is  17  miles;  it  has  a  riee  of 
1&4  taut  and  a  M  of  ti  feet.  There  is  a  peculiarity  in  the 
eoostruction  of  the  Shrewsbury  as  well  as  in  tho  Ketley  aud 
Shronshirc  canals,  which  consists  in  tho  application  of  in- 
clined planes  instead  of  locks  for  the  n»cenl  and  descent  of 
boats.  The  inclined  plane  was  first  introduced  by  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Reynolds  on  the  Ketieycsiiul ;  ilie  ^■i  juinl  uvcr  wlucli 
thisoaual  was  formed,  being  high,  ruj^ged,  and  separated 
float  the  adjoining  country,  rendered  it  im|>os&iblu  to  pro- 
cure a  suQicient  quantity  of  water  f^r  the  const  run  ion  uf 
locks.  Tlie  boats  are  placed  on  frames  which  sLJe  up  and 
^wn  the  inolioed  plane  on  iron  nils,  and  as  one  buat  de- 
scends another  aseends.  The  inclined  plane  in  the  Ketley 
canal  has  a  fall  of  73  feet.  On  the  Shropshire  canal  iIktc 
are  three  inclined  planes:  tiie  first  3ii(  yards  in  length,  and 
vMlh  ;i  rise  of  120  foot;  tlie  second  is  C>'i)  jai'ls  I'-u^:,  with 
a  l-ill  uf  l-2f>  {e«t  :  aud  the  third  350  yards,  with  a  fall  of 
'207  liici.  Tl  ivL  IS  an  )iicliaed  plane  on  the  Shivwsbtiry 
eeoal.  223  yards  in  length,  with  73  feet  rise- 

The  Birmingham  and  Liverpool  Junction  Canal,  eom- 
nenoed  in  1626,  passes  through  ihe  north-eastern  part  of 
the  county,  and  a  oommunieatioo  between  this  canal  and 
tha8biewil>ury  has  been  effeoted  by  means  of  a  canal  whidi 
branohes  olT  from  the  Shrewsbury  lino  near  Eytuu.  and 
passiii;(  h;  XewpuK  unites  with  the  Bn  uiiiiijham  and  liver- 
pool  canui  ubuul  fuur  miles  from  tLat  luwu. 

The  Chester  and  Kllesnuio  canal  tiavorses  the  northern 
part  of  tho  i-ounty.  The  bmneii  ui  it  known  as  the  Mont- 
gomeryshire canal  also  pahse.s  through  a  portion  of  the 
county.  It  was  intended  to  Toi  m  another  line  frumUordley 
on  the  Montgomeryshire  canal  to  Shrewsbury,  but  it  has 
not  been  carried  fiuther  than  Wealea  wharf. 

The  canals  of  ShropAiin  are  eonllned  to  that  portion  of 
the  county  which  lies  north  of  tho  Severn.  The  southern 
port  is  wholly  devoid  of  water  communication. 

Hinitlf. — The  Tijadsuf  this  cnuiity,  both  turnpiUo  and  pi  i- 
vatr,  wt-re  described  at  tlie  end  of  the  lost  century  trn  gene- 
rally 1  ail.  '  Ttu-  private  ones,  particularly  in  the  clay  part 
of  the  county,  being  almost  impassable  to  any  but  the  in- 
habitants, notwithstanding  many  acts  of  parliament  had 
been  pa»»ed  with  a  view  to  luake  them  perfectly  good.'  In 
eomnion  with  those  of  all  other  counties,  n  great  improve- 
ment haa  taken  place  since  that  tine  in  the  roads  of  Shrop- 
shire. The  aeerage  number  of  nites  of  paved  streets  and 
luiiipiko  rua>ls  in  the  years  18l2  i3-l  l  wa-.  7I.i:  luul  uf 
other  biiihway*  2252  ;  and  in  16.3a  ihf  nuinbir  >•(  nulvs  uf 
turnpike  roads  was  764,  and  of  other  bif;h\vays 

Tho  principal  mail  and  coach  road  in  ttie  county  u  the 
London  and  Holyhead  roud,  which  enters  Shropshire  be- 
tween Wolverhampton  and  Sblfflial.  passes  through  Shrews- 
bury, and  enters  Denbighshire  near  Chirk.  The  impiove- 
nents  on  this  road  were  eommeoced  in  18iA»  bV  Mr. 
Telfvrd,  under  a  government  oommisaion.  The  whole  line 
of  this  road  is  now  vested  in  the  cummiftsiuuers  of  woods 
end  works,  and  other  commis»iuiicis ;  and  parliament  has 
frfiji  time  to  time  K-aii'<  1  lar_'.-  s  iiii-)  of  money  fur  improve- 
m..'iils.  In  ls3ii  tin?  v.iiii  ijf  4u<<o/.  was  granted  for  improv- 
iiii;  tbe  portii/ii  uf  liu^  i  vd  lying  between  Slirewsbur)  ar.d 
Oswealiy,  by  loweruig  Mountfoid  Hill  between  Shrewsbury 
and  the  ten  niilo  stone  on  the  road  to  Oswestry.  The  ordi- 
nary width  of  this  road,  exclusive  of  fbot-path%  is  i9  Csat, 
It  was  the  chief  line  of  coatmunicatioa  between  JLmdMi 


and  Dublin,  but  tho  opening  of  railroads  frora  ihe  Britnk 
metropolis  to  Liverpool  uas  interfered  comiderabi  j  with  the 
traffic  on  the  Holyhead  road.  The  Bristol,  Shrewsbury, 
and  Chester  road  enieii  Shropshire  at  Ludlow,  passes 

through  Church  Stretton  to  Shi«wsbury.  and  tbenee  tkorth* 

wards.  It  is  traversed  daily  by  tbe  }fristol  and  Cbw'eT 
madi.  There  is  a  branch  from  this  road  Icadincr  fmm  Lu  i- 
|  iiv  i:i  Hiihop's  Castle  and  Mi>iit^;')tner\ .  'i'lu-n-  a.i.-  ui  i  i- 
couch  and  other  roads  from  bndgnorlh  to  Shrewstmry, 
Ludlow  to  Birmingham  over  the  Clee  Hills,  Ludlow  im 
Weiilock  and  Cualbrook  dale.  and  the  road  from  Ludluw  tu 
Bridgnorth  has  been  recently  altered  and  improved.  Tbeje 
are  alw  various  roads  communicatins  with  Coalbraokidal*, 
'  Wellington,  Drayton,  Newport,  See.  rlomilroad  (tar  eteam* 
carriat;es  lias  yet  been  formed  in  the  county. 

Geo/oi^t/  and  Mineralogy. — In  noticing  the  physical  ap- 
pcaraiUL'  Sliropshire,  it  x^.i^  iiv.  uIh.mciI  ih  ii  the  psrt  of 
the  County  lying  ivorth  ami  tu^l  ul'  tlie  Severn  diffeiyd 
materially  in  its  gi  iaral  cbararlor  l:  jin  the  we'iv  rii  .^rnl 
tr<jathern  districts,  the  former  being  more  even  and 
elevated  than  tlie  latter;  and  it  will  now  b«  seen  that  this 
marked  difTcrence  is  intimately  eonneoled  with  ihe  geob- 
gical  phenomena  of  the  county;  ftrthe  river  Severn  aeafh 
fornis  the  division  between  the  new  red  system  on  xU 
north,  and  tho  older  formations  on  tho  south  ;  and  vb«r« 
any  c.vceptiiiiiH.  tu  tlii^  iK'iiinI  iry  i  crur,  ll.rre  also  •  diftr- 
enie  uf  outline  oihI  I'li-vation  niny  be  ijli^t  n  od. 

In  noticing  the  ilifTi.'ii.iil  .stiata  uf  ibis  roUDty  m  i 
sccndiiig  order,  an  uuther  of  lias  Mtuatt-il  betwcct\  Wh.v- 
cburcli  and  Market-Drayton  first  claims  attention.    It  vis 
discovered  by  Mr.  Murchison  in  1634.    It  lies  in  en  elhp- 
tical  basin,  the  new  red-sandstone  rising  from  beneath,  tii 
forming  around  the  has  on  the  south  the  bills  of  Heek* 
stone,  and  appearing  oit  tho  cast  and  south-east  nt  Behee 
and  Markol-Diiiyton.  oii  the  lumh  east  in  the  rising  ffro^:  ; 
extending  towards  Nuntwicb,  aiid  to  the  north-west^it:  ti.i 
undulalnii! country  near  WhiU-lui.- 1  b  The  western  botindm 
is  not  well  dcGned,  owing  to  the  low  form  of  the  ground,  s  i 
the  supL-iTicial  accuuiula'tions  of  gravel,  sand,  and  peat ; 
the  ho-t  must  have  at  least  a  length  uflon  miles,  and  a  biear:;«i 
uf  three  or  four  nules.    The  greater  )&rt  cif  iLu  basin  c.r.* 
sista  uf  lower  lias  &hale,  finely  laminated ;  but  tbe  overlyiftc 
subdivision  of  the  matlstone  is  also  apparent  at  Prcwa.  The 
strata  contain  tlie  cliaraclcri.stic  fossils  of  the  lia»,  ajid  h»' 
been  bun  d  through  in  vari.'US  places  for  coal,  but  iherr  -j 
no  probability  i  f  lii.u  futl  i.ciiii;  ..l.ta'^icd.  the  vxp«rime^: 
ulisU  having  luk^ukcu  ihc  biai  k  has  shale  for  coal  »h.. 
Tills  l  aiher  is  d>stunt  sixty  miles  from  the  lll■are^:  pcint 
the  great  lius  firinutiuii  in  Worccsiersbire  and  Warwicv 
shire ;  but  Mr.  Murchison.  from  obwrvatieoa  be  has  tSHk; 
thinks  it  probable  that  Ihme  formations  were  originaU)  ruc- 
necled. 

The  new  red  system,  whi<  h  rise*  from  beneath  and  sB^ 
rounds  tho  hed  of  lias,  occupies  the  whole  north.-rn  i>t>rt  •.••s 
t<f  the  couiilv,  >  >:ti. mill, ^  u nih  and  east  into  CI  .  s'lirt  4.i 
Staflbrdshi.e.  a:iii  or,  wtst  jii.^siiig  into  thee  .il-ioruiit;  , 
uf  (  ail and Oswcsii) .  On  th  Miuth-west  it  \m  i^  s  round  if* 
edges  of  the  .Silurian  rocks  ot  Montgomery  sin  lu.  ;«  ad  exteni* 
for  suiiiti  mdes  south  of  the  Severn  to  <  .  a.-f  runati  a 
about  Wf.slburv  and  Pontesbur^,  where  the  soutberi.  til^e 
uf  the  new  red-sandstone  overlies  that  coal  field  w  hu  b  ck^ 

tends  north-east  to  near  Shrewebury;  but  the  eaikdati«.t 
again  penetrates  south  to  a  narrow  point  near  ibe  Caradi.: 

Hill*,  and  is  succt^ded  on  the  west  by  the  oal  fi.;ld  <^f  Li 
Botwuod.  The  edges  of  the  rocks  of  the  Silunaa  »)  jici^ 
tt.xlending  ii  iilb  a-in---  tho  S^'vern,  us  Wiil  as  tbe  trav- 
rocks  of  the  VVitkai,  jj^aui  dcilcct  tlio  sundstoiio.  lUv  bv  .ir;- 
dary-lino  of  which  is  extended  still  farther  to  the  north-cA- 
from  Wellinglou  tu  near  Newport,  by  the  oual  foinuticc  f 
Co»lbruok-diue,on  the  weetcrn  edge  of  which  Scld  thv  -^^.ui' 
stone  again  appears,  and  occupies  the  rtraauKler  itl  the 
county  lying  east  of  the  Severn,  and  extends  a  few  aik<« 
west  of  tliat  river  in  the  nirighbourhoodofBndgnorth,  Cbi..'- 
marsh,  &&,  and  bounded  by  tbe  old  red-sandstone  and  x-^ 
elongated  portuiii  oflLc  Tjii'sl  of  Wyre  coal-furuialiuri. 

The  new  red  sjutcm  ui  tins  j  .irtof  England  oux.sis  ^f— 
I,  .^uii/trout  marlt,  -2,  i:r.i-s:i:,J.'o:ie  and  quarts... 

r  ru/e;  3.  Calcareous  C"Hf^io)fterat<- ;  and,  4,  £.^vr 

1 1  d  ^  tJiditunf ;  the  first  and  ^ecoiid  being  re-pecii'.cly  tte 
equivalents  uf  Ihe  keuper  and  buutrr  tsuadtU:in  i<r 
geologists.    The  third  division  is  uf  Ihc  same  ago  ae  the 
doloautic  eonglomeiate  of  the  soittb'Wsesi  and  of  iL«  dmuc- 
iMUMi  liaMatoM  of  tbe  aorthfoaal  «f  Koglaudi  aad  ibe 
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fourth  is  the  cqoivaknt  of  tb«  nnd«toB«s  of  tbe  north^eut 
of  England,  occupying  the  mliuo  pUoe  u  tli«  Qcnnaafx}^- 

todte-UegetuU. 
Ill  adaiiion  to  ihtM  bads,  there  u»  in  lOBw  plaem  nlca- 

r*ou«  Ua?<i  lying  betwovR  the  rod-ModitoMie  and  uliferons 
raari>.  wli  'i  ,,  j  ijar  Ivi  1>l-  the  rl•llre8entat^Vf'^  of  iho  mi/j- 
che^kaJk,  iUii  jUt,h  none  of  the  fijssiU  pC(ni!iur  Id  that  Un- 
tuattou  lia\c  )cl  been  (iihcovi-reil  lu  llioiii.  In  tlic  lU'i^'h- 
buurhuotl  of  uulUer  uf  \im  just  metiUontiU  the  upper 
beds  of  the  new  red  system  appear,  and  are  especially  well 
fl«v«li>ped  at  BroughtoOr  aevea  miles  north  of  Shrawsburr, 
wli«re  the  saUferoas  IBicb  pass  beneath  the  lMa.a)iil  overlie 
lb*  cakanoiM  ta^  or  Mutcbelkalk  which  ratt  upon  the 
WDdaiooM  of  the  Hawlutono  HilU.  Tbon  ftanaitoow 
(No.  2)  occupy  the  greater  part  of  tlio  now  red  tytlem  in 
Shropshire,  and  may  be  seen  at  Ashley  Heath,  iu  the 
uorth-eatt  of  the  coiin;y,  at  an  elevation  uf  803  feet;  and 
on  the  south-«.  =.t  tliey  uccupy  IlLuiuei-  Hill.  Pimhill,  and 
tho  riK'iis  at  Ne<s  Cliff,  on  the  ruu'l  Lelweeti  Sbrt!\v.sl>ury 
Mid  Oswestry.  This  di>ision  of  ihosyntem  also  forrui  the 
tiorthcrn  and  uortb-eMtetn  portions  of  the  i;reat  plain  of 
Shrewsbiuy;  but  can  only  b«  seen  at  intervals,  the  surface 
beinf  flOTOrad  with  gravel,  clay,  &c.  It  aUo  extends  over 
tin  eattnurjr  hnDg  bolvcea  too  Boal-fleld*  of  CoolbnM»k« 
dale  end  Stalmrdjihire.  end  the  diatriet  east  of  firidfnorih. 
T!ie  eal^-areous  C')ai;lytn>  r.it(!  fNo-  3)  is  Wf.It  ^!i^nl.L^f  .l  hc- 
tHctiii  Caidtjstou  uud  iVibeilmry,  west  f)f  Sarcvubury  :uid 
aoulb  of  tho  Severn.  It  there  con^iitiUcs  a  low  ridge  two 
miles  in  length,  presenting  its  c&cai praent  to  tbc  carboni- 
ferous tracts  of  Wolliiiton  and  Weslbury.  This  i  iimaiiun 
isUo  occurs  east  of  the  Coalbrook-dalc  coul-llclds.  running 
fSrom  the  Severn  atCoelport  to  near  Lilleihall.  It  is  also 
met  wilb  oi  Aplqr  Temee  and  other  apote  on  the  left  hank 
of  the  Severoi  in  tho  neiibbourhead  of  BridgaorOit  and  at 
Qielmanh.  a  ttm  milee  lower  down  on  the  oi^oeite  aido  of 
the  riror.  The  extensive  denodrtion  of  the  new  red  system 
be'.wceii  Xinvpurt  aiiJ  Shrewsbury  apjicirs  to  have  ol'lilc- 
rultsd  ,U1  liacus  of  ihu&it  caiigl<,im«2raicsi  but  they  tniiy  i>« 
observed  on  the  banks  of  the  Meulo  brook,  south  >^t  StireWk- 
bury.  To  ascertain  the  position  and  localities  occupied  by 
the  lower  red-sandstone  (No.  4)  in  Shropshire,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  mention,  that  as  the  now  red  Msteu  occurs 
there  in  the  form  of  a  basin,  it  follows  that  the  hiwar 
nemben  will  appear  towarda  the  edgea  of  that  qfsieai*; 
•ad  acfiordingly  the  lower  red>uadalose  will  be  met  with 
along  tho  lino  proviously  pointed  out  as  the  boundary  of 
the  system.  The  town  of  Bridgnorth  is  built  upon  these 
lower  beds,  and  a  gixA  n.iiur.il  section  of  them,  passing  i:ito 
the  coal-niPf»sures,  occurs  uti  the  western  «.!ope  of  Chel- 
tnarsh  CouimuLi.  IJatifU  of  impure,  cunrre'iuiiiiry,  and 
■Milled  limeslono  occur  in  these  bods,  and  bear  a  cl^  re- 
aenUance  to  the  comstone  of  tho  old  red-sandstone. 

Ptooeediog  in  a  descending  order,  the  carbouiferous 
ajrstem  of  Sbroptbira  next  claimt  atlentioa.  and  the  coal- 
ield  of  Coalbrook-dale,  being  the  OMMt  axlenaive  and  pn- 
daetive  in  the  county,  deserves  the  firrt  notioe.  It  extendi 
from  near  Wenl  ck.  on  the  rig'iii  bank  of  the  Severn,  across 
that  rutT  t«)  WcUin^turi  un  ,he  iiorth-west.  and  is  prolon- 
gaie'l  ui  a  north-easterly  ilneetuju  to Ldlcshall,  while  a  thm 
tortuous  zone  extends  suuUi  to  Tasley,  within  n  short  dis- 
tance of  ))nd<nurih.  The  m<i'il  produciivo  portion  of  tliis 
field  includes  Uroscley  on  the  south,  and  strctehcs  north  of 
the  Severn  in  a  large  triangular'sbaped  lunss,  baring  Lille- 
aball  lor  itc  apes.  On  tho  notth>we«t  and  east,  beiM  nore 
than  lwo>tbitd>  of  ita  circumfisreaaet  tbia  coal-tiald  n 
hounded  aud  overlaid  by  the  lower  new  led-MiMlstone,  but 
the  passage  from  one  furniauon  into  the  other  is  rendered 
difficult  of  ob^ervatio[i  or  ii!i>r  ive  bv  faults  a:nl  accuinu- 
lation*  pf  dnfjcil  matter.  On  tii  wcfst  it  is  llaiikcd  by  w 
thin  zuiie  "1"  tin-'  luwcr  Silanan  ii.ki,-.,  and  hy  the  tiap  rocks 
of  the  Wrekm  and  Ereult  hill^s  and  on  the  south  t  y  the  old 
iwd-sandstone  and  upper  Silurian  rock«.  In  the  upper  inra- 
anrea  of  this  coal-field  there  is  a  remarkable  band  of  fresh- 
water limestone,  which  was  quite  a  new  feature  in  coal- 
fleldai  nntil  Mr.  Murdiison  discovered  it  in  the  coal-field  of 
Sbrewabory.  He  mb^uenlly  recti;;niM.'4  it.  in  1832,  in  the 
uithern  vAi<j  of  this  coal-fieM,  and  some  years  afterwards 
u  wui  i.uuced  iri  the  coal-mea»ures  of  Ardwick  near  Man- 
chester. At  T  i-Ly.  in  the  Coalbro  k  cl.ile  field,  tbi*  liioe- 
stone  has  a  thickiit»!i  of  three  feet ;  but,  like  the  associated 
strata,  it  is  not  of  great  persistency,  and  thiiis  oui  and  re- 
Bpeacsat  interrab.  Xteweatern  terminatton  i«  neat  the 
Sata^  wbH*  it »  uBDoialad  with  €oal,  and  puM 


I  upwards  into  the  kmer  new  red-iandatone.  It  ha»  bean 

'  recently  discovered  four  yarda  in  tbiekuesa  near  Broselejr. 
Ita  geul<^ical  position,  wfaorofar  it  hat  been  observed,  u 
iniBMdialelr  under  the  youuMet  nenibera  of  the  carboni- 
ferous serks,  tbe  ttrata  below  tlie  freshwater  timestone  being 

ilie  great  productive  milling  portion  of  the  district.  Tluj 
characterLslic  foa.sih  of  ib.ii  lime&lono  in  ihe  Coalbruuk-dale 
ficM  arc  aCyprij-,  and  a  very  minute  univalve,  which  has 
beeu  named  Min  ijc,,uchm  rarb»nariu».  The  coal  and 
iron  meaMires  below  it  are  geneirally  more  abundant  ui  tlie 
norllicrn  than  to  the  southern  part  of  the  field,  anil  tlx  yare 
more  persistent  than  the  upper  measures  ;  but  iieverihelesa 
great  changes  occur  within  a  short  diatanoa,  beds  of  aand- 
■tone  passing  into  clay,  and  clay  mto  Mndftone^  while  tbn 
coal-scams  wedge  out,  or  taper  away  and  disappear  amid 
the  shales  and  sandstones.  In  a  abaft  near  Madeley,  230 
yurds  lu  depth,  t«eniy-one  carbi  aacoous  beds  occur,  of 
which  ten  are  ;iuie  e  jiil,  and  are  reaclsed  at  a  depth  of  about 
:;uii  yards,  and  iiave  a  total  thickness  of  1  j  ft.  II  in. 

Tiie  following  table  will  show  tho  variations  in  tbe  ouni> 
her  and  UuekoMa  of  tfaa  aaama  in  dilTeiont  partaof  tho  «oal> 
field :~ 

Ptti.  ur  Cual.  o^Cual. 

,  f>di.  n.  io. 

Hadlcy    .  .  .  1$  0    0  1« 

Sneds  Hill  .  .  14  2    2  12 

M  ilin^lee  .  .  U  0  lU  IJ 

I^nwl.y  .  .  11  ;i    6  It 

l>««iey  .  .  14  U    0  16 

Ligbimoor  •  .  IS  2   o  17 

Madeley  .  .  10  8  10  U4 

BiOMlejr.  .  .     7  0  »  19 

The  cdal-meaanraa  on  the  cast  tide  of  the  field  are  not  leoa 
than  IINNI  ibet  tbiek.  The  ironstone  of  this  field  is  both 
concretionary  and  ftat-bedded,  and  the  various  courses  of  it 

lire  known  under  local  names,  such  a:.  Ntiv  Mine,  Craw- 
stune,  PennyU:me,  S:c.  Tlio  otps  of  iron  are  peroxideji  in 
sandstone,  arcillaccons  carbonates  in  shale,  and  sulphurets 
in  the  coal.  The  sulphuret  of  iron  is  the  moct  abundant 
mineral ;  and  next  to  it  Ihe  sulpburet  of  zinc,  or  blende. 
Titanium  has  been  detected  in  the  refuse  slags  of  iron- 
PatnlonmOoottn  in  great  abundance  in  both  the  upper  i 
lower  moaeaiM.  and  some  of  the  bed«  of  abalo  of  tb 
aibrd  ozcellent  fire-clay,  which  m  mod  in  the  mannfaetoiw 
of  pipes  and  pottery. 

The  true  mdlslone-grit  appears  to  be  absent  in  this 
formation;  but  the  grits,  conglomerates,  and  sandstones 
foruiiog  the  lower  portion  of  the  cual-flel'l  may  perhaps  be 
considered  as  its  rej  rcsentatives.  The  carboniferous  lime- 
stone does  not  occur  lu  any  extensive  range,  and  tho  coal- 
field throughout  the  greater  part  of  its  extent  repxHics  upon 
older  rocks,  chiefly  of  tbe  Silurian  Mrstem,  and,  in  the 
southern  di«trict,  upon  tho  old  ted-eanditone.  The  uurboni- 
(eioua  liflaeatono  howovor  ia  OMt  with  at  LilleahalU  Little 
WenloeV,  and  Bteeraway,  and  traeee  of  it  occur  at  intai^ 
mediate  spots. 

The  Cvial-l'ield  has  been  dislurbid,  e  iiecally  it*  western 
fidf,  by  the  protrusion  of  trap,  dilTenn;,'  in  ago  and  niineral 
character,  but  appearing  on  c  jnli/uor.a  lines  of  ll&surc  paral- 
lel to  that  of  which  the  AViekni  i->  coinpose<l,  and  producing 
tho  various  disloealiuns  with  which  the  field  abounds.  The 
main  lines  of  fault  run  nearly  from  south- weal  to  north-eait, 
but  are  traversed  by  croaa  faults.  Mr.  Prestwich  obeerven 
that  there  i«  probably  no  ooal'ficid  of  equal  aiae  in  tb« 
kingdom  which  baa  been  to  much  ahatterad.  Tbe  most 
powerf^il  dislocation  within  tbe  Held  is  called  the  Lightmoor 
Faii'.l,  and  is  aniipcait  of  ni.>,'c  than  two  hundred  y  aro'i  at 
the  point  uf  IIS  greatest  amount.  The  trap  rock  iHts  out 
m  bosaea  of  iifefpilar  abapa  in  tba  Tiemity  of  IdtUe  Wen> 

luck. 

The  organic  remains  of  the  coal-measures  of  tli.t  lield  are 
numerous.  Those  noticed  comprise  between  forty  and  Afiy 
species  of  terrestrial  plants,  three  genera  uf  fishes,  three 
apacica  of  trilobitet,  with  othor  onialaoeap  and  ibrly  epoeiea 
M  coneiuliHn  and  raolluioa. 

Tho  Shrewsbury  coal-field,  already  mentioned  in  de- 
scribinE  tbe  southern  boundary  of  tho  new  re<l  sj»tem,  ex- 
tends from  the  Severn  at  tt:e  Biei  Iden  llil!-,  .>ii  the  weit,  to 
i  Shrewsbury  on  the  east,  and  nrcup  ies  a  seinieirrular  hay,  of 
wl.u'h  Pontesbury  »5  the  s mihern  p.iin;.  Tiie  s..iiilli-\vust 
and  south-east  sides  of  this  field  rest  unconformobly  upon 
oldor  (oeka  of  variona  agta;  and  on  thn  oppoMla  adn  ihn 
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cml-nMHUres  graduate  up.v.ird^  into  the  lower  n0W  rcd- 
Mndston*;  and  •tWcllbatrh,  Astcrlej,  and  Coedway  the 
sandftooa  nwy  be  aeen  gra^luaiing  into  the  coal-measures. 
The  Btrata  of  the  coal-field  have  generally  a  slit;lit  in- 
clination towards  a  common  centre.  Thp  principal  placets 
where  lViL>  (■■nit  is  tvorkcfl  arr  N Wollbatch,  AaIou, 
PdiiiLsb'.iry.  Mmstcrly,  Wi"i'.!n  i  \ ,  l?r:if,"^iii'^ton,  an*!  Gied- 

;i\  :  an  l  "licie  ihc  foi'mnt'ini  is  best  rli'M-l  pi-d  ilio  rciil  is 
found  in  three  *€ams.  consi^sting,  in  descending  order,  oi 
half-yard.  )ard,  nnd  two-foot  coals.  The  last  is  generally  the 
beiit.  These  ronl-beds  arc  separated  fiom  each  other  by 
red,  creen,  and  black  shale,  and  clod.  Owing  to  the  un- 
equal thickness  of  tbe  awXyion  alrata  and  niiucnMia  dia- 
ktcaliuns,  the  eoal-wama  are  renclied  at  various  levels.  The 
deepest  pits  are  tho^e  farthest  from  th<»  cd^e  of  the  field,  and 
are  about  ninety-five  yards;  while  near  the  hilly  sides  of  the 
older  rocki  rtial  is  mcl  with  at  from  ten  to  twenty  yards. 
The  <;(raia  uf  ttii>  co  il-fu  ltl  bolon;;  to  the  upper  or  yo«n{;est 
>L'iu:s  of  c'l  al-m'-ii>iiics,  tmtl  the  fre*hwater  limeslpt:c 
scribcd  in  5 tip  (  onlbrook-dale  field  is  found  between  the 
seams  of  r";il,  and  was  indeed  first  noticed  by  Mr.  Mur- 
chison  in  tbia  locality.  It  mies  in  thickness  from  three 
to  eight  ftet ;  end  «t  Pontesfhrd  tt  is  divided  into  two  liods. 

There  are  several  small  irregular  cnrbonaceona  troneba 
lying  between  the  Shrewsbury  ond  Coal  brook-date  fields, 
but  similar  in  character  to  the  former,  nnd  ountaining  the 
freshwater  limestone.  Tlie  lnr2c<t  of  tbf-o  is  that  of  I  f 
Buiwuixl  Others  occur  at  URlngton  filiieo  milos  mMih- 
east  of  Shrewsbury),  Longnor,  Ix>ngden,  Piichford,  Cound, 
Dryion,  &c. :  in  some  of  which  coal  is  worked. 

The  coal-field  of  Oswestry  is  situated  on  the  western  vcr^-c- 
of  ilie  county,  and  is  quite  distinct  frgm  those  alrosid , 
noi  iced.  The  prodnctivo  porlioa  of  it  is  very  limited,  oecu- 

tying  a  fraalt  am  between  the  town  of  Oswestry  and  the 
ilb  of  Llanvorda,  Trcfotion,  Trcflarh.  and  Sweeny.  It 
eonlains  only  two  seams  ttf  c  worthy  of  extraction,  the 
upper  beint;  fiur  feet  thick  ;  tin-  liui^r.  'wliich  is  six  fret,  is 
a  very  inferu  r  coal.  Near  their  otitt  rop  these  senms  are 
.sf  pnraiotl  fVom  each  other  by  about  twelve  yards  of  strata 
e«!tt|>o8c'd  of  shale  and  clod,  with  tliin  cntir«(->  c>f  sandstone. 
In  these  situations  the  coal  hailong  siu^f  been  exhausted, 
and  it  is  now  raised  ftom  amta  towanU  the  centre  of  the 
basin,  and  by  fihefU  sank  tlmiogh  the  new  red-randstone. 
tinder  which  the  coal  passes  on  the  e.-ist  side  of  the  field. 
The  millstono-frrit  and  sandstone  are  dcvclopcfl  to  a  large 
extent,  rising  west  of  the  co.il  into  broad  ledges  towards  lite 
hi>;her  hilU  of  limestone;  and  on  the  other  hand  dippin!» 
generjllv  111  wry  slight  angles  beneath  the  coal. 

The  ciirboniferoiis  limestunc  is  better  developed  here  than 
in  any  other  part  of  the  county.  It  separates  the  millstone- 
grit  from  the  older  Silurian  rock 4,  and  has  u  maximum 
thickness  of  at  le.ist  four  or  five  hundred  feet.  This  coal 
field  is  affected  hy  nwniorena  faults,  the  two  principal  of 
which  run  north  by  east  and  south  by  west,  which  is  nearly 
the  line  of  elevation  of  the  adjaosnt  mountains  on  wbfcA  the 
coal-field  repoH's. 

T!u-  ro  if  (  f  tho  coal  abounds  in  impressions  of  plants,  and 
til"  nti  iinijia  limestone  eonlains  a  vast  profusion  of  cha- 
r:ic  i('rw(ic  corals  and  crinti  lea.  with  numbela  Of  the  Pto- 
ductus  hfrninphrfrirut,  P.  Martini,  &c. 

The  coal  fields  of  Shropshire  remaining  to  bo  noticed  arc 
situated  m\  the  south  side  of  the  county.  That  of  the  Tit- 
icr.<i  >iie  Clec  ITill  lies  between  the  towns  of  LuiOowand 
Cteobury-Mortimer.  This  carboniferous  tniet  lies  at  a  very 
considerable  height,  and  ia  of  an  extremely  irregnlar  outline. 
Il  is  flanked  on  thcaouth  and  north  c  i-t  by  z  iri  L  S  of  imbo- 
niferous  limestone  risintr  f:om  bcntaili  the  I«^■l^^on(■-^::it. 
which  is  on  the  other  ji-dos  bounded  by  the  dM  rcil-'^jiii  1- 
stone,  whicli  wraps  entirciv  nrmmd  the  tract,  t-eparaiiiig  it 
•lit  the  north  from  the  i  l-tl.  11  <  f  tlie  Brown  ClecHill,  on 
the  west  from  the  Ludl  -w  R  ick-,  an  l  on  the  cast  from  the 
co.il-fleldsof  the  Forc  i   f  \\  y[. 

The  portion  of  (he  field  known  by  the  name  of  Cornbrook 
Ibrms  an  elevated  trough,  cnpped  by  aplatenaofbaae1t,which 
covers  the  strain  hero.  South-west  of  (he  Cornbrook  rocks, 
nndataronslderablylawer  level,  is  a  small  basin  of  elliptical 
firm,  called  the  KnowH>uvy  field,  which  is  distiiidU  Ivroken 
off  from  the  great  field  of  Cnri<hri"''k.  Tins  basin  i^^  com- 
plelelv  exempt  from  ,  o\(  i  j  t  i!int  it  surface  is  parti,illy 
enrumbeiiHl  with  fr^jiments  of  tiint  rock.  At  Ginibrook 
tin  1  Ktiowlbtiry  there  arc  four  principal  beds  of  coal,  which 
vary  in  thickness  in  different  parts;  and  beneath  the  up- 
permcat  bed  the  ahele  contains  conereiioos  of  ironstone  of 


excellent  quality,  which  also  occur  beneeth  the  ne\t  icam 
In  the  Corahrouk  tracts  the  coaS  \%  worked  by  •b«A«  aoiik 
ihtough  tlie  overlying  basalt,  which  varies  in  thiekncse  from 
twenty  to  slxty-fonr  yards.  In  the  Knowthnry  bnani  the 
lower  beds  of  coal  and  sandstone  crop  out  on  the  west  »t 
angles  of  :dv.iit  rtO°,  resting  on  the  old  re  l->;iii  I-tntie.  In 
the  centre  nf  ilic  basin  the  shafts  arc  sunk  t  i  a  great  dejitb. 
ilie  iiew  jut  h('uiu'  O.'tP  yarfls  tl'-i'|-.  Tins  ( oal-field  t«  tra- 
versed by  two  pnncipal  and  several  nni»or  faults,  the  pte- 
vailing  direction  of  which  is  from  north-east  to  houth-wei' 
The  millstone-grit  rises  at  many  points  from  beneath  ib« 
productive  coal-field.  It  is  most  cxpindtd  to  the  north, 
where  it  is  separated  from  the  old  red*sandstone  by  the  c«r> 
bonifbroosftmestoneatOreton;  but  in  other  parts,  wbeie 
the  latter  forraation  is  wanting,  it  rests  immediately  up  a 
the  sandst  lie.  It  has  a  thickness  of  several  hundred  f«r^(. 
and  is  inclined  at  high  angles  near  its  exterior  margi.i.  ili£ 
inclination  decreajins  as  it  pasit-s  beneath  the  roal-»«aru«. 
The  inount;uti  Hmesioiic,  ns  belnre  nientione  l,  occi^rs  near 
the  northern  and  southern  extremities  of  the  ii-a<-t.  wlMrrv  a 
lies  between  the  miilstone-gfit  and  the  old  red-sandsiooc 
The  thickness  of  the  strata  never  exceeds  sixty  foet.  Tiu 
tentone.  the  highest  point  of  these  bills,  k  eenipoeed  of  a 
«IM  basalt  and  has  an  elevation  of  1790  ftNtahov*  the  sea. 
^The  iron-ores,  and  the  limestone  witii  which  they  are 
a'^sncinted  in  these  hdls,  are,"  says  Mr.  Murchison.  *  xrr. 
superior  in  quality  to  those  of  the  great  Slaffbrdshirc  tvA 
ami  nl  first  -i:;iit  il  apjieiiis  sui  pi  ,m1i^  tl  .i:  t'.     ■?  *■ - 

products  bhould  not  be  turned  to  beticr  account.    They  srr 
however  excluded  from  fair  competition  by  the  want  <■' 
iiieams  of  transport;  and  it  is  painful  to  record,  that  wis 
ii.i  (ho  spirit  and  enterprise  which  can  be  bestowed  on  »uri 
works,  the  manulkctore  of  iron  in  theClceHills  ia  mtciide! 
with  little  profit.   Vast  heaps  of  the  finest  ore  hnee  leie 
unheeded  for  many  years  on  the  high  gnounds  of  the  B.-uvi 
Clee;  and  it  is  only  bv  the  actual  juxla-position  of  the  tvial 
i;on-ore.  iiiui  Inne.  .nt  Kriowllni:  v.  in  a  l  iwcr  and  more  U 
\our;tbU'  |i  isiii  in,  tb;it  Mr.  l>-wi.4  (tin;  prtsprietor)  iscnaliii-: 
!■)  -.11,  tlioiit;b  .It  a  very  snnll  jirofif,  a  manufactured  art;'  - 
of  the  very  first  quality.  The  construction  of  canads  or  r»< - 
ronds  would  soon  render  the  Clee  Hilts  the  eentr*  of  wsltb 
ond  industry.* 

The  coal-field  of  the  Brown  Clee  Hills  lies  a  turn  mln 
north  of  tlie  formation  just  detrribed.  and,  like  thnt,  ta  sur- 
rounded on  all  sides  by  the  old  red-^and8tone.  which  hnn 
separates  the  coul  tneasuies  into  tw  i  ili-tinct  oIcvbIi..:!-, 
known  as  the  Clee  Barf  and  the  Abdun  11  irf.  These  tw  . 
c.nvbiiiiirernus  It  ir!s  are  (he  loftiest  in  Gi o:t!  H  iiaiti.  Tlx 
I  sandstone  ri«es  to  a  considerable  heislit  upon  the  flaoksa' 
I  the  hills,  and  dips  inwards,  upon  which  repose  tlw 
contaising  seams  of  bad  coal  of  alight  value,  the 
being  compo.sed,  as  at  Cornbrook.  of  basalt.  In  i 
there  are  tbin  beds  of  ooat,  having  atotal  thieknca*  «f  tima 
or  etsbt  ieet.  In  the  lower  pert  of  the  series.  {ronetdtH 
nodules  occur.  Tlie  lo^Ncsi  im  il  rests  upon  a  sr>iii1.,U:.,^_ 
equivalent  oftlic  millistone -crii  which  repose*  on  •li«  oXi  r» - 
sandstone,  Willi  Hi  any  irm-e.s  uf  i  ;u b  init," ons  ]imest..af. 
The  pits  on  th'j  Alul  n  liarf  ;ire  siiallow,  'i~ii09>e  of  the  C  ".-y 
Barf  vary  from  U  tu  ?o  vanls,  and  are  all  worke<l  by  li* 
common  windlass.  Nearly  all  the  best  coal  has  been  cl- 
Iractcd.  The  coal-measures  are  inierseetsd  by  a  v.ist  nea- 
her  of  faults,  trending  from  north  to  south  and  oesi  tr 
west. 

In  Ibis  coal- field,  es  at  the  Titterstone  Clee  Hill,  ihen- 
abundant  evidence  of  the  tract  having  been  heaveil  up  iri.» 
its  present  positi  in  by  powerful  forces  acting  fr»in  bme»;'r.. 
which  hnv(!  tlii  iwii  the  carbonaceoH*  ro3«*es  into  »rf  ar»> 
tni\n;hs  fji-  I'.r-iii'-. 

'J'he  coal-field  til  Wue  or  BotttUey  Forest  lies  east  of  iIk»»« 
just  dc»cribc<l,  occupies  the  south  eastern  corner  ti  %X* 
fonniy, and  extends  into  Wnrfi^si,  rshire.  the  gicaler  part'' 
It  Iv in^  within  that  cou^I^.  It  1m<«  a  length  from  lHW<h Ij 
soutbof  about  20 miles,  and  a  breadth  in  the  Forest  of  W(iv 
of  five  or  six  ntlea.  That  portion  of  It  lyin<»  in  Shroo*^i  * 
and  extending  southward  in  a  tiarrow  zone  from  near  Bri 
north,  is  boufided  on  the  west  l»y  the  ohl  red-sand»toiie  r f 
Chelinarsli.  This  band  (■■-niun  ^  -.t  l,M>t  ikno  s.'uu^s  .«fc-aL 
of  which  «»iily  one  is  worked,  and  that.  Ukc  the  re*t  uf  itota 
fiM.  I-  (if  n!i  nif.  iiir  sulphureous  quality.  At  Kittlet. 
«hero  tho  coul  measures  occupy  n  gi eater  nidth,  a  gneBi 
Ktone  trap  occupies  some  of  the  hiqhcst  ground. 

An  examination  of  these  eoal-lieldsV  Sbrvpahire  kas 
enabled  Mr.  Mnrebiaon  to  lay  down  the  Ibttovtay  ('  ' 
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retpeet  to  them,  indepemlcntly  of  the  phenomena  rc^ultirii;; 
from  i^eous  nriion  axA  <li'(turb.mra : — 

I.  The  proof  or  a  younger  zaii«  of  coal  passing  upwanU 
anU  ronfurnaably  into  thf  lower  niflmbers  of  (he  new  red- 
tandtlone,  Mid  oontuning  irithtn  it  «  pveulitr  fmbinter 
liiaaMoiM^  alintft  eeannriiig  in  t  loiig  sMirM  tlw  now  po- 
«iikiii. 

S.  The  CoitbteakHlih  lltM  1m  Inmi  iliovn  to  eonltia 

not  only  this  upper  carbonaceoua  zone,  but  further,  a  full 
devcloptneut  of  the  older  coal  «trata,  charged  with  a  mix- 
ture iif  fresh^Tiiti'r.  Jorre^lrial,  and  marine  roroaint,  imli- 
r.iiiii^  an  tp-timry  origin.  Theie  beds  howerer  poM  down 
i:i  uvo  l>culiiu-s  into  band»  of  true  mountain  liaiMtode. 
cuotainineexcliuiveiy  foasiU  of  marina  origin. 

9.  TheClw  Hill  cMl-MUb  eomitt  of  only  the  lower  car- 
botHweoti*  OMHM.  repoMHf  vpoo  iBUblon«^it  and  carbo- 
nifigroua  lineatone.  ThiM  iMreftn  wm  probably  accn- 
Bubitad  in  a  b«d  of  th*  M. 

4.  In  the  northern  mtfamityof  Ibe  Fofe»t  oTWyra,  vbera 
the  pamago  upwanls  into  the  new  red-sniirlgtone  is  rVurly 
roarke<l.  ni>  vrilranic  eruptions  having  thore  buist  firth 
cb<rurc  tlie  sncri'tsinii  of  the  Stratified  dc; o-^iis.  a  Iavj^c  por- 
tion of  carbonaceoua  masses  is  thus  prt^vud  to  Uulong  to  iht; 
Tounger  tone  of  coal-measures :  but  the  order  of  «urcossion 
bencaib  them  is  not  complete;  for  the earboniferoua  Urae* 
stone  beinjt  absent,  the  coal  rapowi  dinctfy  apon  th*  old 
nd-aandalODaor  Silttrian  rocks. 

i.  Tho  IMda  dt  flhrevsburj  and  GoolbraDk-ddo  ««ro 
orii^inally  deposited  upon  rocks  of  all  a)(c8,  fhNQ  the  slates 
of  the  Cambrian  system  to  the  carboniferout  limetloae  in- 
rlii'li  il,  th<<  laiter  oa^o  being  the  oxcoptioil,  aod  not  tbo 
rule,  as  in  oihcr  )iarls  of  Kngland. 

The  oM  n-fl  system,  whifli  Mr.  Murchibon  lias  divided  into 
three  formations— which  in  a  descending  unicr  are :  1 ,  quartz 
on  con{;Iomerate  and  landatone ;  2.  cornstone  and  marl ; 
and  3.  tilestono— oeeopiaa  a  considerable  part  of  the 
fotitbarn  diviaion  of  tbt  eoonij.  It  is  here  the  northern 
prolongation  of  that  mil  tnat  of  aandatono  wbieh  oceapiaa 
sneh  large  portionflorthooonatiM  of  Monmooth,  Broeknoelc, 
fiud  Ik-iffiril.  nnd  pnrt  of  Wdrccstcr,  and  cntiTH  this  coiinlj 
fr>iui  ilir>  v3utli.  lis  northern  extremity  terminates  iii  the 
f  lui  rii  ld  <it  C  >ulbruok-dale,  and  on  ihc  east  in  that  of  the 
Kore»i  of  VVjre,  with  tho  exception  of  the  space  lying  be- 
tween those  two  c^ial-fieMs  where  the  old  and  new  red  sys- 
tams  meet.  On  the  west  it  is  bounded  in  Corve-dale  by  the 
npporlMdlow  rock  of  tho  SilorMnajratem.  Tho  thrae  sub- 
divisiona  abovo  nwotioned  are  met  with  in  this  eonn^,  bnt 
the  middle,  or  cornstona*  is  the  meat  prafataot,  and  alToida 
lime  of  an  inferior  quality.  Organic  renaina  of  Tarions 
kinds  are  abundant  in  the  tilestone  group,  while  thoitc  of 
the  uppt  r  fiisisKHi  are  conHned  to  a  few  land-planls.  At 
Hayion"*  Bent,  nyrlh  of  Ludlow,  veins  of  copper-ore  oi  eur, 
\\hii  !i  were  f  irmerly  worked,  but  have  been  aUaiidoiicd  for 
upward:!  of  one  hundred  years.  A  large  outlier  of  aid  red- 
sandstone,  the  principal  part  of  which  forms  Clun  Forest, 
ooeuraon  the  south-west  of  the  county,and  is  separated  from 
the  great  mass  bj  wide  inter^-onine  tmels  of  Silurian  rocka. 
Thia  ootliar  ia  nearly  one  bandrod  aqnaio  ntlea  in  lupcT' 
Beial  extent  Its  tteitarn  eitiiaiity  leubes  into  Radnor- 
shtrc.  > 

Tho  portion  of  the  county  now  left  tinde^cribed.  and  com- 
pnsinjf  about  one  fourth  ot  its  surface,  is  com^ioscd  of  tlie 
slratilied  rocks  of  the  Sdunan  and  C'ttnibrinn  s\stcm4. 
Thi  -e  corvipylhe  vjuthern  division  of  tiie  c  iuuly  lyin'.;  w  est 
uf  a  hne  drawn  from  Ludlow  to  the  Severn  at  Coaibrook- 
dale. 

The  Lttdlow  roekt  rise  from  the  old  red-aandatono  of 
CorTO>dalo  into  emineneeaof  two  or  1 1 00  Ibatabovothe 

sea,  exhibiting  the  subdivisions  of  the  formation,  vis.  the 
upper  Ludlow  rock,  Aymestry  limestone,  and  loner  I<nd- 

low  r>'rk.  of  these,  and  separated  by  Hope  dale,  is 

that  iinliroken  evarpment  extendiii;^  frum  the  valley  oftlie 
0:inv  to  (Joallirook-dftle,  called  Wenlock  Edge,  atul  rom- 
po<>ed  of  Wenlock  limestone.  This  is  succee<!ed  by  Wen- 
Itick  shale,  composing;  the  valley  eust  of  tho  Caratloc  or 
Church-Sltrelton  Hills,  which  cunMst  chietly  of  diffen-nt 
irmrinltss  of  uobedded  or  amorphous  trap,  flanked  on 
tbr  eart  and  wast  aidaa  by  Oaradoe  aandatono.  On  the 
noHh-eaatora  oxtremitisa  of  tbeee  Silniian  loeka.  west  of 
C'liurch  Slretton  and  north  of  theOnny.  is  an  elevated  and 
extenmive  tract  of  rocks  of  the  Cambrian  system,  fr.mpo^ins 
til"'  I.iiimiiMid  and  other  mouiitaiin.  "  tV.  lUlhreak^  <it 
trap,  and  ttu»«  are  ogam  succeeded  by  Catadoc  sandstone, 
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the  aller*»d  and  irregular  ridge  of  the  Stiperstone,  and  llia 
trap  roeks  of  Shelve  and  Corndon.  .\  v.ist  espansc  of 
Liidiow  rocks  then  succewis, and  extend.^  into  Montjrotnery- 
shire.  and  this  formation  occupiei  nearly  the  wh  dc  of 
Shropshire  lying  wuth  and  weat  of  the  Oony.  the  outlier  of 
old  red  sandttono  abov*  described  fenninf  an  exoeptmn. 
The  Siiiirian  and  Cambrian  locka  above  described,  between 
the  old  red-tandslone  of  Corve-dale  and  Montgomeri shire, 
have  a  ^eneraI  direction  from  south  »  e«t  to  north  east, 
and  W  e  have  ?,ceii  that  the  coal-fiehU  of  Coalbrook-dale  and 
Shrew>ljiiiy  wrap  nnind  their  northern  eili;es  Many  inler- 
estinr;  r;e  )l.);;!cal  pheuoiucim  occur  in  the  Silurian  rocks 
anrl  tlie  varieties  of  trap  associated  with  them.  Among  the 
trap  and  sandstones  of  Shelve  and  Corndon  oeear  aeveiwt 
mctalliferotta  voinSj  containing  oraa  of  lead,l(a,of  oonaider* 
able  value. 

The  trap-roekf  of  the  Wrektn,  Sce.^  as  in  tho  otiier  vDlea> 
nie  districia,  have  disturbed  and  altered  the  adjacent  strata, 
and  fh>m  oWrving  tlicsc  phenomena,  and  the  di»lorations  of 
Coalbrook  dale  and  tho  Cleo  Hills,  *  it  may,'  says  Mr.  Mur- 
clii<on.  "l.p  airuaicd  that  this  district  in  Shrop«liire  fur- 
nishes ]:m  if->  of  the  alternate  phy  an  1  rep  i^e  of  \oleanic 
action  during  very  long  periods.  TiieM.*  evidence<i  demon* 
sirate.  1,  that  vulcanic  grit^i  were  formed  during  the  depo- 
sition of  the  lower  Silurian  strata ;  2.  tltat  the  Upper 
Silurian  rocks  and  old  red-M»daiona  warn  aeeunumed 
tianqoilly  without  n  tmea  of  eoniempofnoeoaa  aruptiona; 
^  that  after  their  consolidaiton,  the  last-mentioned  depo- 
sits  Were  dismembered  and  fet  upon  tlieir  ed^es  h\  \ast 
outbursts  of  intrusive  trap;  4,  that  the  earbunifeiou,  s\s- 
tem  was  deposited  afler  the  older  strata  had  been  Lipheav  ed  ; 
5,  that  !«iibsef)nent  di*locatioti>,  iiiciuduig  »otiio  oi  the 
most  vinle:it  with  uIkcIi  we  are  acquainted,  took  place  aAer 
Ihc  accumulation  of  the  c>>al  inea>urcs  and  lower  new  red- 
sandstone.' 

The  superficial  deposit  or  drift  of  the  part  of  Sbropshira 
lying  south  of  the  flevom  is  principally  derived  from  tho 
Situiian  neks  on  the  west  and  north-west;  that  of  tlie 
north  of  Shropshire  consists  of  masses  of  sand  and  gravel 

derive  I  frxim  the  underlying'  now  re  1- sandstone,  and  in  the 
nei<;hh'>Lirli.j'ir!  uf  ihc  caal-Ac-lJ«  thi!>  is  of^tiu  mixod  up  with 
detntu-.  di  rived  Titim  the  coal-mcasures,  SiC. 

On  the  «urf.ied  of  these  local  accumulations  in  Northern 
Shropshire  there  occurs  in  some  places  a  foreign  detritus 
composed  of  granitic  bowlders,  derived  from  Cumberland  or 
Scotland,  and  marine  shells  of  e.\i  tin;;  species  ant  often 
fbuud  mixed  up  with  them.  The  bowlders  occur  both 
iaohted  and  in  j^oups.  being  numerous  on  the  northern 
face  of  Haughmond  Hill  and  the  north-western  slopes  uf 
tho  Wrckin,  and  isolated  in  the  district  lying  a  few  miU-s 
south  of  Shrewsbury.  Further  oUservuiions  and  deductions 
re.sjiertin',;  the  occurrence  of  this  foreign  drift  w  ill  be  found 
in  the  aiiiel.'  S>  v>  itN. 

Mtnerni  Springs. — There  ate  numerous  saline  springs 
issuing  from  the  new  red-sandstone  of  North  Shropshire. 
They  occur  at  Smetthmorc,  Kingley  wick,  Admaston,  More* 
toil  Say,  fco.  Tbeiie  springs  are  not  however  conflned  to 
the  new  red  aystom,  ii»  they  are  met  with  in  the  ooal-meo- 
snres  at  Broidey,  and  at  Sutton  near  Sbrawtbury.  At  tbo 
latter  place,  in  addition  to  the  saline  ingredients  there  is  a 
considerable  proportion  of  chloride  of  lime.  A  saline  spring, 
(•a/.i-<l  Sii/lriiO'jr.iu  vMr^  also  at  .Aslif  .rd,  on  the  bunks  of  ilie 
Terne  beliiw  Ludl  iw,  from  wlm  h,  :it  the  i^ei  iod  of  llic  jNor- 
inan  coni|ue3t,  it  appears  suit  was  manolaeture  1,  as  i»  »aul 
to  have  been  formerly  the  cose  with  the  springs  at  Broseley. 
Tho  Salinioor  well  issues  from  the  old  red-saodstone,  and 
its  geological  reiatjona  aod  phenomena  seem  to  correspond 
with  tho  valuable  walla  lalcly  discovered  at  I'enbury  lu 
WoresBtamhire^  close  to  the  Sbropshim  border.  The  niedi- 
einal  virtoea  of  the  latter  are  Itowever  of  ftr  greater  interest 
and  impnrtaiu  e,  as.  in  addition  to  the  saline  matter,  chloride 
of  lime,  and  i.idiiic  and  bromine,  arc  found  in  unusually 
larc;e  proportions.  The  ejnneciioii  betwcfii  the-,e  springs  at 
Tetihury,  Saltmoor.  &c.,  and  the  intriuive  basaltic  rocks  at 
the  Clee  HiUn.  affords  an  inlotasting  aul^eet  ifav  gaalogieal 
inquiry. 

On  Prolley  Moor,  on  the  western  aid*  of  thaLongmynd, 
there  is  a  sprin{;  of  which  chloride  of  lime  appears  to  be  tlio 
principal  ingredtenl.  Chalybeate  springs  occur  near  Slior- 
lot  Commoa.  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Wenlock,  at  Moreton 

Say,  and  other  places. 

'  '  .Ijriculturr. —The  >>i>i]  of  the  cinrii:\  on  tba 
I  right  bauk  of  the  Severn  is  clxelly  a  red  clay  and  gravel, 
*  Toi.  XXL-3  K 
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darhmd  from  and  ovarlying  tbe  new  red-saodstone  forma- 
tion; it  b  fkToorable  fbr  mray  kindb  «f  •pieullura]  pro- 
duce. The  hundred  of  Bradftml  T9onh  conslttt  of  this  elajr 

ami  gravel  with  sand,  and  a  consiJcrable  qvianfity  of  peat, 
with  some  good  meadow  land  in  the  lower  portion'.  In 
Bradford  S<it)tli  and  Briraslry  hundreds,  a  red  sand  pre- 
vails throu.  limit,  with  the  exception  of  the  district  in  the 
neighbourliixul  of  Coalbrook-dalc.  Pimhili  hundred  con- 
sisiit  of  this  and  some  bog^y  land,  with  however  a  large  pro- 
portion of  good  wheat  land.  Farther  west,  towaidaOlawwtry 
and  die  borders  of  Denbighshire,  there  ii  a  eoerso  gravel 
mixed  with  the  prevaihng  red  clay,  and  MOM  boggy  and 

Baty  land,  \vh;<-h  has  however  been  diminished  bjdmining. 
iiB  red  clin  docs  not  extend  in  any  consMerable  de- 
gree sr>nlh  or  we?t  of  Ihc  Severn,  although  a  red  clay  of  a 
tomewliiU  difTerent  rliaracter  prevails  over  the  greater  jwr- 
tions  i  f  ill''  fiiiii;hi;e  i-'f  \Venlo<;k.  and  the  hundreds  of 
StottcHdeii.  Ovcr.s,  and  Miin-low.  Thi»  clay  lies  over  the 
old  red  sandstone,  which  rDutaini  beds  of  impure  limestone, 
and  wliieh  is  burnt  and  used  as  a  manure  to  a  considerable 
•ittent.  It  Ibms  some  of  the  best  land  in  the  county. 
In  the  three  last-named  hundreds  lie  the  eoal-flelda  of 
Bewdlcy,  and  the  Titterstono  and  Brown  dee  HitU  The 
hundreds  of  C'  l-d  vr,  p.. id,  and  Cliirburyhawa  prev.iil:ni,' 
deep  light  colou:  1  1  iiiam,  u  s:uid  ahd.jiraTelly  clay.  Tbe 
south-west  portiDii  <A  the  ciuin'v  i>  tlie  hast  productive, 
comprising  the  hundred^  of  Pur.-'low  and  Clun.  Tlie  urouiid 
is  too  Steep  and  elevated,  and  the  soil  too  h^ht  to  ndniit  uf 
general  cultivation.  The  valleys  consist  of  loam,  rc!>ting  on 
gravel,  and  forming  good  meadow  and  pasture  land. 

The  lelatite  quantities  of  pMtVTO  and  arable  land,  and 
the  proportions  in  which  grun  and  the  varlons  kinds  of 
agricultural  produce  are  cultivated,  vanp  of  course  with  the 
situation  of  the  fanns  and  the  nature  or  thesoit.  The  farms 
arc  for  the  most  jtait  arable,  b\it  some  are  for  grazing,  fur 
hav,  fortlie  duii\,  ami  for  rearnig  and  feeding.  The  erop-i 
in  t^er.cral  culiiMit  on  are.  wlu  at.  baiK  v,  oats,  peas,  \el<  l)ei. 
and  turnips,  to  which  may  now  be  added  |x>tatues  (Ihough 
these  last  are  chiefly  con'sttmed  by  the  flurmer  as  Ibod  for 
bis  stock),  and.  in  a  few  pUees,  oeans. 

llie  fcUowing  are  the  various  rotations  of  the  crops  :->l. 
Wheat,  barley,  clover;  2,  Peas.  wheal,  barley,  clover:  3, 
"Wheat,  turnips,  barley,  clover  or  peas;  4,  Wheat,  barley, 
turnips,  barley,  cluvcr;  5,  Peas  or  vetchc',  wheat,  oats, 
clover;  C.  Fallow,  wheat,  oal^,  <dovor;  7.  Pasture,  oats,  fal- 
li)\\,  wheat,  oai?;,  clover;  and  in  some  pla-.'i-s  where  the  mhI 
is  not  adapted  for  turnips  the  rotation  in  as  follows: — |, 
Fallow,  wheat,  clover,  oats  or  peas,  fallow;  'J.  Fallow, 
wheat,  oats  or  barley,  clover,  peas  or  vatobos.  fallow;  3, 
Fallow,  barley,  clover,  wheat,  fallow. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Shrewsbury,  upon  a  pebbly  loam 
of  some  deptK  resting  upon  gravel,  the  following  plan  hu 
been  pucstmd  with  success :— The  clover  leys  were  ploughed 
and  sown  with  wheat  in  October,  or  early  in  November,  and 
covered  with  a  li|;;ht  drcssin;;  of  lime  and  soil  prepared  for 
Xhc  puri>osc.  Wlien  the  wheat  was  cleared  off,  the  slubblo 
was  ploiiphed  in,  and  s  i\vii  with  turnips,  which  were  eaten  by 
sheep  in  December.  Early  peas  were  sown  in  the  beginning 
of  February,  and  carried  off  by  the  uiidille  of  July,  when 
the  land  was  immediately  manured  and  sown  with  turnips ; 
the  largest  of  wbioiiirera  removed  off  the  ground  to  Decem- 
ber, and  the  rest  eatev  by  cows,  sheep,  &c.  In  the  fullowiiig 
spring  barley  and  clover  were  sown,  and  mown  or  eaten  in 
sunitncr.  Ry  thi«  plan  it  li  said  the  lamls  were  kept  free 
fruin  weeds,  and  never  requ)ie<l  to  be  fallowed.    The  pro- 

dr.ce  was  about  tweoty-six  busbeU  of  wheat  per  aeie.  and 
as  many  of  peas. 

The  following  course  of  crops  was  formerly  hot  unusual: 
Ibllow,  wheal,  oats  for  two  years ;  the  secoud  year's  crop 
was  sown  with  clover,  which  was  suffered  to  remain  two 
or  three  yean,  while  fresh  land  or  a  clover  Iqr  «f  three 
ycark'  growtk  WW  broken  up  for  oats  or  a  AUew.  If  bar- 
ley was  intveduoed,  it  lias  after  the  wheat,  and  bebie  the 
oat«. 

The  intriKlnetion  of  turnips  in  the  ]daec  of  fallows  is  a 
main  feature  m  the  »mproveincnts  etVectcd  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  farms,  Where  however  the  land  is  loo  heavy 
and  strong  for  turnips,  the  fallows  arc  commenced  at  various 
periods,  but  the  greater  part  of  ihcm  are  not  sufTiciently 
worked  or  clianea.  Many  farmers  however  begin  their  fal- 
lows in  January,  and  by  repealed  ploughings,  hnrrowings, 
an^  rollings,  bring  them  into  very  good  order  for  wheat.  In 
Other  cases  the  first  ploughing  is  not  iwrfurincd  until  May 


or  June ;  the  next  in  August ;  and  in  September  the  land  i* 
again  ploughed  and  liarioiwed,aad  sawn  in  ibe  end  ol  Octo- 
ber. By  this  means  it  is'evident  that  land  eannot  ba  «dl 

elean«i,  unless  great  labour  and  diligence  be  used.  In  fVM* 
ral  however,  after  a  .  lubblc,  the  land  is  plouched  b«f>*re 
Christmas,  and  has  at  least  three  more  plough, .n  lie 
course  of  the  suniraer.  After  clover  it  is  i;ra/eii  in  ^Uc 
spring  with  sheep,  and  not  ploughed  until  June,  oc  fJtn' 
times  the  clover  is  mown  and  a  tolerably  goml  fallow  tnai* 
previous  to  October. 

Wheat  is  sown  in  October. and  on  good  land  not  untU  thm 
middle  of  Notember.  From  two  to  time  bmheU  per  as* 
is  the  quantity  sown,  aoeocdiag  to  the  propction  and  ya- 
lity  of  tne  manure  employed.  The  wheat  is  irat  staapad  in 
salt  and  water,  and  siil)se(|ucnlly  sprinkled  with  lime. 
Where  wheal  suceeeds  a  elovcr  ley,  dung  is  spread  upon  the 
latter,  and  ploughed  under;  but  sometimes  the  manuir 
carted,  and  spread  after  the  seed  is  harrowed  in.  If  htue  u 
the  manure  employefl,  it  is  either  spread  upon  the  clowm 
July  or  harrowed  in  with  the  soil  dwrnig  the  auoM 
Summer  fallows  fbf  wheat  are  mmiiid  vini  dm||  or  lit 

I  but  if  turaips  are  to  suaewd  wliaat.  no  aniMBn  ia  iMad 
the  latter.  Wheat,  as  wctt  at  other  gnin,  baa 
been  sown  broad-cast.  but  drilling  is  now  becoming 
111  many  parts  of  the  county,  and  dibbiing  has  been 
mended.  It  is  sometimes  eaten  a  lililc  in  the  spring  w.th 
slieep,  and  harrowed  once  or  twioj  in  May  or  June.  Ttu; 
crop  varies  from  ten  to  twenty-five  bushels  per  acre.  Buck 
wheat  is  sown  on  light  soils  from  tbu  middle  to  the  eodol 
May,  which  allows  time  for  the  ground  to  be  well  cleanit 
Wheat  is  generally  reaped  with  btosd  hooks  or  saw  skkki^ 
but  aoma  »  mown. 

Barley  is  sown  from  the  latter  end  of  March  to  the  be- 
ginning of  May.  Two  and  a  half  bushels  an  acre  is  aboot 
the  avera^^e  iiuanlity  of  seed  sown.  Uik>i\  stronf4  suits,  w  hea 
harles  siiceeed^  wlieat,  tlie  latter  stubbie  is  p'.onglie  1  oiide; 
about  Ciiiisliiias.  U]'un  such  soils  the  land  is  rendered  Ql 
by  the  frost  for  working  with  the  harrows  at  MHri-timc.  If 

.  barley  however  suc.cce£i  wheat,  on  sandy,  gravelly,  or  pebUt 

I  loams,  three  ploughings  are  often  given:  and  after  tumipik 

,  either  one  or  two  ploughings.  Tm  prodnea  ie  bwn  tweaiy 
to  forty  biuhels  per  acre. 
Oats  are  commonly  sown  after  wheat,  and  often,  upon 

:  stilY  suil^,  with  only  <mi:  plouijliin;;,  and  succeed  well.  Tt*-! 
are  also  sowii  upon  the  turf  wiih  one  ploughing.  Barity  i. 
Well  as  oat  crops  are  nii>\\ed. 

[  Peas  are  ))crhaps  more  grown  in  Shropshire  upon  *oar,.I 
soils  than  in  most  other  counties,  but  are  regarded  a«  a  itn 
uncertain  crop.  They  are  sown  in  Marcli,  from  two  to  thm 
bushels  per  acre.  They  are  frequently  sown  upon  aid  pasr 
tures  or  clovar  leys. with  one plewighini^  Tbapcodiifla  vanes 
ftom  ten  to  twenty-four  bushels  per  nera.  Tbajr  are  nsed 
as  food  for  horses,  and  for  fattening  pig».  Vetches  arc  r  jL 
green  for  horses  in  the  sUible.  If  left  for  seed,  they  art-  »uf 
ceedetl  by  a  crop  of  \sluat. 

Turnips  wore  formeily  clueily  cuUivatcd  on  tlie  ca»; 
of  the  county,  but  their  growili  lias  lately  been  iiiuvb  ex- 
tended and  encouraged  by  the  principal  farioeis  and  iU. 
landed  proprietors,  who  have  gi\eii  premiums  for  lital  pb* 
posok  ao  that  oow  they  form  a  regular  crop  wheravar  ibe  m 
wfll  admit  of  their  proltaUe  eoltivailioa.  Tbev  ai«  eeau 
from  the  middle  of  Juno  to  the  beginning  of  July.  Ti«.* 
land  is  previously  well  manured  and  cleaned  by  Avquvu. 
ploughings,  conimeiu'iii^'  befoie  Cluistmas.  'i  hc  quantjiT 
of  seed  used  is  one  pound  to  an  acre.  TliC  plants  arc  t«irc 
hocd,  and  the  priiduce  vanes  from  leu  to  twenty  !i>  >  ^tJ 
acre.  Where  the  soil  u  sandy  and  dry,  the  turnips  xie  n<< 
removed  from  ^Md,  bnt  are  aaten  by  sheep  or  youaf 
cattle.  For  this  purpose  they  are  aomstiooes  rcsnovad  lo  ao 
adjoining  stubble  or  ley.  In  otbar  «a|MB  they  are  dmnn 
homo  KM  stacked  for  winter  oae. 

The  cultivation  of  the  potato  has  also  been  otx  the  at- 
crease  ofl  ue  yi  ir  .  In  the  neighbourhood  of  towns,  vhert 
manure  can  be  procuied,  and  the  potatoes  ea»ily  cooveyi^ 
to  market,  this  vegetable  should  be  made  a  staple  articie  -u 
cultivation.  It  is  also  found  lo  be  an  excellent  food  iwr 
cows,  producing  in  winter,  with  a  very  small  quantity  af 
good  hay,  a  plentiful  supply  of  good  nulk.  In  soma  rasa 
this  crop  is  immediately  yiseaded  by  wheat,  Tbm  exhaus- 
tion of  the  soil  by  the  Mtate  has  been  pnvoaod  as  he 
remedied,  or  rather  avoioed.  by  tha  UOamtig  plan:~A, 
wheat  fallow  to  be  ploughed  in  two^  tiVBS^  or  four 
ridges,  dung  to  be  put  lu  liio  fuiroW*  aaAM  tbe  dung  Uis 
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pMAto  Mto  tobe  plaoci],  and  a  bout  ploughed  on  them.  A 
ridge  U  thuo  Turniud,  giving  Ur-  uiar.uru  uiul  :i  diulilc  |joi- 
lion  of  earlh  for  the  plant  to  ruot  ami  grow  iii.  Tiie  rc- 
maitiini,'  I  iiri  uf  tlio  land  would  form  alley*  in  which,  during 
the  ftuwuier,  tiiu  operation  of  tlie  plough  would  mako  llio 
fallow;  and  tlius  crop  and  fallow  b«obtainod  without  in- 
juring the  Und,  fat  ths  IkUow  would  bo  amundod  by  what- 
ever extrs  Mn  «M  bMtovsd  tipun  the  potato  crop  beyoiid 
Ula  UUa^  Uiually  given  to  the  summer  fallow.  Thus  twu 
mwt  imporlant  articles  of  food  (wheat  and  p(ftato<u)  might 
bo  bad  with  tim  same  tillage,  «iid  from  wnd  lb»t  would 
otherwi»c  bo  impiwlurUva. 

Beaii>  Hro  not  mufh  cuUivat('<|,  winch  1ki  .  latterly  been 
the  caw  ul4o  with  rye.  although  that  was  formerly  consider- 
ubiy  cultivated  on  the  sandy  loams,  where  wheat  has  since 
taken  its  place,  owing  perhaps  to  a  change  in  tba  loil, 
arising  from  the  nuantily  of  lime  used  on  it. 
Sooae  bomp  kod  flox  aie  cultivated  in  the  county. 
Hopo  lie  teapeoly  known,  except  on  the  southern  edge  of 
the  county  adjoiiiin<;  Herefordshire;  but  to  show  that  their 
extended  cultn  aium  not  impmcticnble.  it  may  lie  men- 
ti.tiiiil  Ihiit  a  lui])-y:ir(l  was  forineil  in  tlie  parish  of  Ditluii- 
I'i  ii>rs,  West  uf  lito  Brown  Clee  llills^and  kept  up  six  ycunt, 
beguiniiii;  in  the  year  IH30:  it  produced  on  an  average 
about  4  cwt.  per  acre;  two  year*  w«*rc  total  failurcii,  which 
was  the  case  throughout  Englaml.  It  answered  on  (he 
wliolo  tolmbly  well.  A  good  orchard  has  litoa  up  on  the 
graond  fbrmerly  occupied  by  the  hop-yard. 

The  grass-land  is  the  portion  which  receives  the  least  at- 
tention at  the  hands  of  the  farmer.  He  is  apt  to  think  all 
or  Hearty  all  his  inaniiro  is  rm  st  eallksl  for  on  the  arable 
IuikI,  and  e>in!»e(jueiilly  bestows  hltle  or  none  on  the  pas- 
tures and  m«idow!j.  Irri^'ation  is  however  extOltflvelf  prac- 
tised, and  with  the  greatest  advantage. 

The  meadows  adjoining  the  Severn,  and  other  rivers  and 
•traama.  are  rich,  and  are  often  overtlowcil ;  and  the  water 
liei  00  them,  especially  near  the  Severn,  ht  a  eonaiderabk 
time.  The  fertilising  elbeta  of  these  floods  are  very  great, 
sod  of  value  to  the  fanoer.  when  occurring,  as  they  gene- 
rally do  befure  the  gross  is  in  a  forward  stale,  or  after  U 
has  been  mown  and  removed.  Sometimes  huucNcr  u  lli>i>d 
occurs  near  the  period  of  hay  harvest,  when  the  vlleel^  are 
rno»t  disastrous,  the  crops  in  that  cmo  being  often  wholly 
destroyed.  To  prc\eiii  t!iij>,  recourse  has  been  bad,  in  the 
tipper  portion  of  the  Severn,  to  embankments,  and  as  the 
total  exdlttion  of  the  Hood  water  would  perhaps  be  a  worse 
oomeqtieiioe  tbaa  the  evil  prevented,  where  attention  ia  paid 
to  tbia  point  care  is  taken  to  ptaee  flood-gates,  which  are 
9>liut  or  opened  according  to  the  period  of  th«'  year.  Of  so 
much  importance  is  irriL^ation  eaecmed.  lUal  uu  act  of  par- 
liament was  pussed  about  fifty  years  since,  to  compel  the 
landholder.-;  on  the  banks  of  a  stream  called  the  Hea,  netir 
Slirewsbury,  to  adopt  a  uniform  system,  by  w  Inch  the  beneCt 
of  tiie  waters  might  be  obtaiiiodC  as  well  as  its  evil  conse- 
quences more  effectually  prevented. 

When  manure  is  bestowed  on  the  0«M-]and,  it  is  gene- 
rally carried  out  in  the  winter, -doriog  bard  frosts,  when 
tlie  land  ia  hard  and  the  hMas  are  not  wanting  tot  other 
purposes.  The  tine  howeTcr  when  the  mannre it  moat  elB- 
cacioLis  is  ituinodiatidy  after  the  liay  is  removed.  Thi-  ine  i- 
«l>,v.s  ari!  shut  up  fir  a  crop  about  Candlemas,  and  ijeneially 
M  in  Jul)-.  The  uio-t  eiuiini"n  g■.a^ses  aro  anthux  iii- 
Ihum  odoratum,  plUeum  pmlen%<;,  uhhtcuras  praientit,  &c. 

This  county  is  not  remarkable  for  lU  dairy  produce, 
although  a  ready  sale  is  obtained  fur  cheese  and  butter  at 
the  market-towns,  wlioro  they  are  purcboi^od  by  dealers  and 
carried  to  the  manufacturing  diatricu  of  Wolverhampton, 
Dudley,  and  Birmingham,  and  large  doiriet  ore  therefore  to 
i>c  found  on  some  of  the  farms  situated  within  reach  of  the 
niurkets  The  cheese  i<,  goner.illy  speaking,  of  an  inlkrior 
ki:id,  but  that  ma  le  uii  the  northern  part  of  tlie  euunl\.  on 
the  bovUcrs  of  Cheshire,  must  bo  deemed  an  e\(  i'piij!}, 
where  more  attention  i.s  paid  to  this  department  and  t'.io 
dairies  are  larger.  The  cattle  are  reared  from  the  impr«jved 
breeds  of  Lancashire,  Clieshirf.  Leicestershire,  and  Staf- 
I'Drdsliire.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Bisliop'a  Castle  Ihea- 
is  a  good  breed  of  cattle,  the  colour  a  dark  red;  in  tlie 
south  the  Herefordshire  breed  ia  becoming  more  common. 
On  some  large  farms  and  genllemen'a  estates  the  Devon- 
shire, AUlemcf,  and  other  breeiU  aro  introdiioed  and  bred 
for  the  purposes  of  ihe  dairy.  On  the  north  east  tide  of  the 
Suvern  the  bieed  of  cattle  is  an  uiferior  s  ut  'f  the  LiiuLa 
rkir«  hing-lMMTD,  and  principally  for  the  dairies,  and  most 


fiirrners  tliP)U»hout  the  county  rear  a  few  calves  every  ve.ir 
fir  the  s;nni'  iMiri>ose,  and  in  some  cases  the  l>R-eds  aro'irn- 
proved  by  the  purehasc  of  bulls  from  Leicestershire  and 
Lancashire.  The  Leicestershire  breeda,  so  termed,  are 
very  quick  feeders,  but  appear  less  adapted  to  wprk  than 
those  of  HerefonbUre  and  OoTonshiro.  When  the  intention 
of  the  fhrmer  ia  to  rear  calvea.  it  is  deemod  advantageoua 
that  the  ooM  sliould  bring  them  in  Febnurjr  or  earlier, 
but  when  intended  to  fatten  for  consumption,  a  month  or 
two  later  is  considered  the  most  desirublo  time.  Tho 
in:inner  of  feed. n:;  the  ciives  varie-,:  s  >:iie  ^ive  oatmeal, 
w  lu  nt-liour,  or  otl-cako  with  nnjk,  while  others  give  thuiu 
hay  and  ohi»,  or  turn  thetn  imt  io  grass  at  an  early 
period.  The  calves  intended  fur  the  market  aro  generally 
aoekled  untd  i-M.  Where  the  land  ia  of  an  infbrior  kind,  it 
is  coDsideied  good  management  to  lear  aa  many  ealvea  aa 
are  requisite  to  keep  up  the  atoek  of  cows.  The  rows  are 
generally  housed  and  tied  up  during  the  winter.  Tln^re  aro 
some  horses  brc<l  in  Shropshire,  as  well  tar  the  road  as  the 
plough,  but  ()(  n  >  parlii  ular  breed.  The  waggon  hor^i  s  are 
gencniily  of  a  stron:;  black  sort.  In  some  paii*  of  tho 
cMUiiiy  the  fainuTs  keeji  cart  siallions,  and  breeding  mares 
constitute  a  portion  of  almost  every*  team,  by  which  means 
the  stock  IS  conlinue<l  on  the  farms,  and  !>evenil  useful 
hordes  brought  to  market.  Some  saddle  horses  are  als'i 
reared.  On  Clun  Forest  and  tho  Longmynd  •  small  hardy 
race  is  reared  approaching  to  tho  character  of  the  Welsh 
pony.  At  Waleott.  the  seat  of  the  earl  of  Powis,  a  variety 
of  breeds  were  introduced  about  50  years  a-o  by  L  ird  Clivc. 
On  tho  east  side  of  the  county  a  threat  [uriijii  of  the  hoi*es 
are  --upi  heil  fr  irn  Dcrbjshire  and  Le:cester=!i,ro.  0.\en  aro 
used  tor  the  pluugh  lo  a  considerable  extent,  although  Hot 
so  much  as  formerly.  They  are  ]>refi  rred  fur  ploughing  ill 
the  stiff  land,  but  horses  for  all  road-work.  Five  oxen  are 
generally  used  in  the  plough,  in  single  gearing,  or  four  oxi-ii 
with  a  horse  to  lead.  In  a  few  caaoa  they  have  been  used  in 
waggooa. 

Ihe  sheep  of  Shropshire  are  various,  according  to  the 
fancy  of  the  farmer.  Most  of  the  sorts  iu  England  may  be 
found  in  one  portion  or  another  of  the  eouniy.  The  old 
Shropshire  sheep  aro  horned,  wiih  black  or  uiudled  faces 
and  legs.  Their  size  is  nearly  that  if  the  South-Down; 
but  the  neck  is  longer,  and  the  carcass  not  so  compact.  1'ber 
arc  nimble  and  very  hardy,  and  are  not  supplied  w  ith  iiiucn 
dry  food  except  during  long  snows.  This  sort  abounds  on 
tho  Longmynd.  They  weigh  near  10  lbs.  per  quarter  when 
fattened.  Tboir  llesees  wetj^li  from  2  to  3  lbs.  The  smalt 
Welsh  breed,of  S  or  6  lbs.  i  er  (juarter,  exists  here,  as  well  as 
the  Lcicosiorslure.  of  si\  times  ibo  wei'(;ht.  Upon  the  hills 
towards  Wales  the  sheep  are  without  horns,  with  white 
faces  and  with  shorter  logs,  and  heavier  but  coarser  fleeces 
than  the  ShropisUue  sort.  They  weigh  about  the  same. 
The  f.irniersin  the  neighbourh-  <1  of  the  h.Usand  coinmoiiN 
prefer  tho  cross  of  the  South- Down  with  the  Lougmyud, 
the  produce  being  as  hardy  and  biting  aa  close  as  the  latter, 
white  the  wool  is  improved  and  ibo  weight  of  the  sheep  in- 
creased.  The  expense  of  proem  in^  Nvuiier-(bodf)rlbe  hill 
(loeks  takes  oif  much  of  the  profit  The  sheep  are  not  gene* 
ral  I  y  folded.  Pigs  and  hogs  are  fattened  and  reared  to  a  ^reat 
extent.  The  ori'^iiial  hojj  of  the  county,  a  high  backed 
long-eared  nnimnl,  has  been  crossed  by  various  breed.s,  and 
is  now  rarely  to  he  nu-t  \Mih  unmixed.  Tho  Cbiiie.-ie  bleed 
has  diiuinirlie  1  as  the  Ikikahao  and  Leicestershire  have 
been  introduce  1. 

There  ii  uot  much  cider  or  perry  made  in  the  county. 
Tho  orchards  are  cbieOy  confined  to  the  aoatb  and  aoutb- 
eost  borders. 

The  siio  of  estates  and  farms  in  Shropsbinb  w  m  other 
counties,  raries  oonsidentUy.  There  are  estates  of  from 
lo.uua  to  30,000  acres,  and  nvmbers  of  all  inforior  sizes. 

The  farms  geneiallv  vary  from  100  to  JOOO  acres;  and  u,i 
the  west,  on  the  boidets  of  Wales,  there  arc  many  little  larius 
not  exceeding  'JO  acres.  It  may  bo  slated  however  that 
the  farms  ore  larj;er  and  more  consolidated  than  formerly, 
two  or  three  boin^  of.eii  put  into  one. 

Miiiin<2:  Industry  Mid  Mantifactures. — The  rich  coal- 
formations  of  this  county  and  the  iron  stone  associated 
with  them  give  employment  to  aevenil  tbouiund  persons. 
Tho  number  of  labourers  employed  io  labour  not  agricul- 
tural or  eonnecicil  with  manufactures  other  than  tliat  of 
iron  was.  in  I^  )  I,  1 1,5^6.  The  greater  portion  of  these  aro 
eiii;Li^ed  in  r.iisiii.:  coal,  nonsi^.  iie,  ami  liine,  .ind  in  the  ma- 
nutiicluroof  iron,  and  a  few  in  the  l«ad-minei> on  the  western 
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hand  red  of  Hriinsfroy  which  is  sui  roinded  by  Worccstor- 
>hire  and  Staflurd-^hirc,  nnd  is  :ibuiii  twelve  rotlcs  from 
tho  nearest  part  of  Shrop^liiro.  The  ;i  >;niIation  oftho  nrholo 
parish,  in  1B31,  was  ll.83'J,  of  which  'J76i  wore  comprised 
in  the  Shropshiro  portion.  Tho  town  wai  formerly  Mmark- 
abfai  for  iu  gnat  abbey  of  PmmoiMtrateniiiaii  caaoba,  which 
was  built  io  tbe  reifpi  of  John.  Tberamaint  of  the  build- 
ing arc  now  triflinc; ;  but  from  the  foundatioiM  that  can 
be  Irac^,  it  roust  have  been  of  considerable  extent.  St 
Kenelm's  L'hapc'.  in  this  ]  ai  ish  is  an  anticut  buiMi:ii;  ri»n- 
liibiiiigufaiiinglt!  aiiiluikiul  tower.  Thine isale^nd  iii  roniKe- 
tion  with  this  building,  that  KeiR-liii,  ilic>  diily  s<in  ol  Kcnulf, 
kiligof  tho  Mercians,  was  murdered  (jii  this  '^pot  in  the  ninth 
eeotaryby  his  guardian,  throu(;h  the  mini  re  uf  hissistcr.  who 
aubMqneotljr  took  poaaeasion  of  the  kingdom,  and  that  the 
wbola  of  (hia  ttantadbll  wn-i  niiraruluu.sly  revealed  to  the 
pope  at  Roma,  and  iba  ahapel  of  St.  Keoelm  aractad  od 
the  Hpot  where  the  mufder  was  perpetrated.  A  portion  of 
the  chapel  boars  trnci.-s  of  tiit.u  anlimiity.  aodtha  lOWer  is 
an  elegant  si|n;cin)oii  of  Cio:h  c  arohiieciure. 

Tile  town  IS  plivisftntly  sitiuiiftl  m  n  valley,  and  contains 
many  good  houses.  The  chui-ch  is  a  fine  building,  with  a 
beautiful  spire  bupported  by  four  arches.  About  Ave  hun- 
dred persons  are  employed  in  manufactitres,  whirh  princi- 
pally consist  of  nails  and  various  sorts  of  luvidware.  There 
are  two  hira  held  bare  in  the  y«ar,  and  ooe  at  St.  Keneltn. 
The  living  of  HaleaOwen  ia  a  neaiagn.  tbe  annual  value  of 
whirh  is  about  700/.  The  perpetual  curacy  of  Oldbury  is 
in  the  gift  of  the  vicar  for  the  time  being  of  the  parish,  and 
isworth  150/.  per  annum.  In  ihe  vicmity  uf  Hales-Owen  is 
tho  Lei»>!owP*,  the  birlli-placi.'  and  residence  of  the  poet 
Shenstono.  TLu  grounds  were  laul  out  under  his  superin- 
teni'.t'n'  o  with  excellent  taste,  hut  after  his  death  they  were 
iniirh  ne.^!i'ctcd.  The  poet  was  buried  in  the  churcliyard 
of  Ualoa^Owen,  and  within  tbe  church  is  n  monument  to 
Ilia  nMnory.  There  are  four  day-schools,  l  ijl-  uf  which  is  a 
fireo  gtammtr-aoboul  for  forty  boya.  Another  i»  endoirad 
for  tbe  education  of  twenty-two  poor  cbildren.  There  are 
one  boarding-school  and  suveti  Sunday-schui  U,  Iwm  in  con- 
lu-ciion  with  the  Eitabhaliwl  Church,  two  wiih  Baptl^^s.  two 
with  Mclhixhsts,  and  the  other  «iih  linleiicnilenl".  'i'hese 
Sunday-bchools  are  supported  by  subscription,  and  cuntuiit 
att<ii,'c(lii>r  about  eight  hundred  children. 

Although  Madetey,  or  Madeley-Market,  was  at  one 
time  remarkable  for  ill  excellent  market,  it  can  no  longer 
be  called  a  market-town,  the  market  having  been  lamoved 
to  ChaIbreob-<htlev  about  two  milea  from  Hadeley ;  but  aa 
it  IS  ^tlU  held  within  the  pariah,  and  as  under  this  head  it  is 
intended  tn  make  M>njc  meulion  of  the  cclcbiatcd  di^litct  of 
Cixilbrook-dulc,  M.kK  ii  y  nmy  be  proi)erly  noticed  among 

the  priiic-ijial  jdare,  wuhm  ilie  county. 

TilO  pMjuilaliDii  of  liie  p;iii>!i  of  Maileley,  iu  ]f-3l,  w.is 

&ii22.  It  IS  >iiu:iir<l  \Mihin  tliat  extentive  disitrict  known  as 
the  borough  c,f  WV-i^l  ><  k.  It  lies  on  the  nortb  aid*  of  tho 
Sfvcri),  ak>out  sixteen  miles  from  Shrewsbury. 

Madeley  does  not  appear  to  bo  a  place  of  groat  antianily, 
and  it  owes  ita  riao  and  popuhttion  to  the  exlauive  coat  and 
iron  works  tn  tbe  vicinity. 

Coalbrook-dnlc  is  situated  about  two  luilus  from  ^ladt-loj', 
and  lies  in  the  valley  of  the  Severn.  The  iron  uorks  here 
nix-  ijie  nii  st  c\1eii>ivo  in  Kn^land.  is  also  raifod  m 

eunsiderablc  quaniities-  In  isJt,  3iM  men  v.^ri'  employed 
in  mines  and  coal-j  lu  in  the  parish,  hut  tlie  number  em- 

Elo^cd  ill  the  furnaces  has  not  been  ascertained.  It  may 
owevcr  be  estimated  that  from  80UU  to  10,000  persons  are 
ao  amployed  in  the  iron-worka  of  the  district,  which  ara 
not  eonflned  to  the  parish  of  Madeley,  but  extend  to 
Lillcaball,  &e.  By  means  of  the  Severn  and  the  imrious 
««nal«  previously  described,  the  products  of  this  vast  manu- 
fiicluring  distiict  are  <  \i'ai  !etl  ami  ilislnbnte'l.  I'iiii  valloy 
contaiu)<  the  first  nou  biidgu  eu  etc  d  in  the  country,  li  is 
o\ei-  ilie  rnei-  .Severn,  and  con^  bts  of  one  arch,  with  n  span 
of  IDU  tu«l  (j  iachc«.  It  is  composed  of  five  ribs  encli  rib 
formed  of  throe  c  ncentric  arc*,  eonnicie«l  by  rndialiiig 
pieovs,  each  piece  weiv'liini^  6  tons  Ijcwl.  I'iie  width  of 
the  roadway  is  -a  feet,  imd  the  height  from  the  ba-^c-line 
to  the  centre  of  tbe  brid^se  is  40  feet.  Tbe  total  weight  cf 
iron  omployod  in  the  structure  ia  379  tons  10  cwt.  It  was 
el  ected  in  17  79,  in  a  sjiae*  of  little  inoio  than  three  muiiths;. 
'Jlic  success  attending  tins  experiinont  induce<I.  in  l/'.'fi, 
the  ercctii»n  of  a  tiiuilar  bndk"\  fujiu  a  plan  of  Telfmd  n. 
«*ver  (he  Severn  at  Uuiidwiut,  about  two  luilos  abox'e  Coal- 
brook*dala.  The  span  «f  this  atah  ia  ISO  Ibot    In  tbe 


neighbourhood  of  Madeley  there  is  a  manufacture  of  oo«l- 
tar  carried  un.  Thu  spring  of  petroleLini,  or  frwsil-tai.  at 
Drosvlcy,  IS  iiotu  eii  under  the  article  Uitoshi.i  v.  Tlie  manu- 
facture of  china  and  elher  wareat  Coatport  ha*  hcvo  Uulaoed 
in  treating  uf  the  manufactures  of  the  oowly.  Tbctwate 
three  annual  fiurs  at  Madeley.  Tba  living  is  a  \icaiag«»  of 
the  aTorage  twt  inoona  ors4li. 

There  were  two  iofknt-aehuola  and  eighteen  day«icItoti)a 
in  this  parish  in  1835.  To  one  of  the  latter,  oontaininr 
about  100  chi'ihen  ciT  both  seNcs.  a  ^  llllul^;-l .'o:  .tr\  i«  a'- 
tached,  to  which  chitdruii  and  any  uihm  |iij(»uu»  lu^ty  U.-iw 
arros.5  on  payment  of  1</.  per  month.  In  the  rciniinu,.' 
iMvontecn  schools  there  arc  about  jOO  cbddreii,  and  t/i  s.l 
of  them  the  education  is  at  the  expense  of  theparcnti.  TLc.  • 
arc  six  Sunday-sebo«ds,  three  in  connect lun  with  the 
blished  Church,  tbo  nmaiBidor  with  Wc->leyan  Rlclh  -ti.^if 

Small  libtariaa  am  atladuid  to  two  of  the  fotmar.  and  in  all  ttf 
them  the  inatraetion  ia  gratnitooa.  A  honae  of  industry  vrt» 

bui!;  on  -unic  eliailly  landi  here,  and  leased  I  j  tli---  ■  ^'Utc'ij- 
waidciisand  oveisocr.s  tor  llie  u»e  of  llie  jMjur  al  a  retil  f 
18/..  whicli  l^  applii'  1  in  (  lytlnnR  for  the  poor. 

Newport  is  a  small  luark^l-tuMtt  and  borough  un  ibt) 
borders  of  StafTordshire,  and  in  the  Newport  division  of  ihv 
hundred  of  South  Bradford.  The  popubtion  of  tho  boruu::ti, 
which  is  eo-MCtensive  with  tho  parish,  in  1631,  via  274.;, 
This  placo  formerly  belonged  to  tba  Attdlays*  and  subaa' 
qucntly  to  a  fomity  of  (ho  name  of  Newport  to  whom  »t 
gave  the  title  of  baron.  The  abbot  and  convent  of  St.  Pela- 
and  St.  Paul,  at  Shrewsbury,  were  patrons  of  the  cbuxrh  cf 
Nevv['<)rt.  Qud  (roiii  tlioni  il  w«!i  ))uiehaicJ  in  tin-  revj:,  »f 
IIeii:y\T.  b\  'I'hotnas  Draper,  a  citizen  ol  L*>udt»i»,  wbi 
made  It  co']e;^iale,  placing  m  U  a  custos,  who  was  the  pan*h 
pnest,  and  lour  fellows.  The  establishment  falhne  intd 
the  hands  of  the  MOWII  CO  tho  dissolution  of  tcligiom 
houses,  the  coUego  propact]|r  ^f**  afterwards  gtranlnd  bj 
queen  Elizabeth  to  private  individuals.  A  poriaoa  of  tla 
present  church  appears  to  bo  of  the  fifteenth  eotttnry,  and 
the  interior  hears  traces  of  great  beauty :  but  the  side-atdn 
haviiij^  been  rchuiUw  ith  bvii'k,  the  buildiii'^  i'rL-»*.-rits  a  mo*; 
mcur.tjii.ous  ajirc '.var.re.  New  [h. it  ^U-slalned  gicat  dtmazt; 
ill  li''i-';  liy  a  tile  v.lr.eh  d  iisuiiK-d  IfiO  hoe.sc.s. 

Tho  only  manufa<  turc  carried  on  here  appeiu-s  to  be  thai 
of  stocking.s. 

The  existence  of  the  corporation  can  he  traead  «»  for 
hack  as  the  reign  of  Henry  III-  There  are  no  eooit^ 
eriminal  or  civil.  The  only  gaol  consisu  of  a  locku  p  hou«<, 
in  which  prisoner;  are  eonAited  previously  to  commitment 

to  the  CO\inI_\  p  A  i!.  Tiie  in.-  nr.c  of  iLc  e  irpeiraliou  is  f.'iiK: 
30/.  to  4^.' ,  !ii  i  iiig  f..  ui  biul,  and  n|r,ihed  toi  chaiilab'^ 
purpo  e~,  iunl  to  keeping  in  ord.  i  >  iiicnis  and  condj  ti 
which  supply  the  town  wilii  water,  and  to  improvcineiUs  lu 
tlio  town.  Ill  I44r>  the  burgesses  cau.scd  an  almshooac  (• 
be  incr  tnl  and  emloWLd  for  the  support  uf  four  old  argmra 
The  piivsotit  annual  income  i-t  about  70/.  There  are  t"\ 
(airs  held  hero  annually.  Xlie  living  ia  a  porpelunl  con« 
(tudowed  with  the  rectorial  tithes,  and  is  of  the  net  annw- 
vaInflof275A 

There  is  a  free  irrammar- school,  mainly  i-ajj^iyricd  by  t:, 
endowment  of  \',  liliam  Adams,  who,  in  1756.  t  oinvi  -J 
lands  to  tho  govet  nor.s  cf  t!u*  srhool  for  that  purpo«<-,  i  . 
also  for  erecting  ar.d  endowniL;  an  almshouse.  The  an;i;  i| 
income  uf  thewhol.^  <  harity  is  upwards  of  lavo/.  Tbc;j 
are  30  boys  in  (he  sfbccl  on  the  fouiiduUon,  and  the  messir 
receives  a  salary  of  1*  jf.  per  annum.^  A  library  is  anarhn. 
to  the  school,  w  hieh  is  a  lisiiidjiume  brick  bnilding.  A  x^kt>- 
hirship  at  Christ  Cboreh,  Oxford,  of  80/.  a  year,  paf  abic  .'  - 
seven  years,  and  four  smaller  srliolarsbip^.  iwm-su.c  .  I 
as  to  college  cr  university,  are  attarlied  i.jthis  sciioo*.  Tt  ..- 
are  eleven  other  da) -schools,  in  aJl  el  which,  wiih  ilir  »  i 
ccplion  of  one,  which  is  partly  sup,  irie :  by  cudowtnc:  . 
the  instruction  is  at  tho  expense  of  the  parents.  The:« 
are  two  Sunday-Mho<:)ls  :  me.  eonnected  Vita  ludepeiidcn'v 
has  a  small  lending-library  nttarhedl. 

Shiffnal.  &omctmio«  called  M-rdl,  is  also  near  the  bmd<7 
of  Staffordshire,  and  is  in  the  ShitFnal  division  of  the  hair- 
dred  of  Brimatrey.  In  Ih.Tl  the  parish,  coropnsm?  it.- 
lowRshipaof  Hatton  and  Wood^ide,  and  cha]>cln  of  Pr  or . 
Leo,  contained  4779  person;^.  There  arc  thn  e  fjinn  Kc-v 
ibe\car.  Tlie  ir,v.:\  's  :!  i  n  the       d  -i  and  Honhr^l 

road:    it  c<j:)t.iiii>  I  n;  haie  to  i.itt- k s'  i lie  i ravel!<.«r. "  T'v 


parish  church 


and  intercstii 


form  buiMii!^. 


and  ooitlaius  a  fine  ullar  ami  some  monumentJL  In  lbs 
obapelry  of  Priot^  Leo,  botwaon  800  anA  40»  mo  ara  cb- 
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pUifid  Ib  adlMH  MmI  Mal-pU*.  The  living  of  Shiffnd  it » 
vicarage,  of  th*  nit  annual  raluc  of  450/.  PHor's  Lee  u  ■ 
perpetual  curacy,  in  the  gil\  of  tbo  vicar  of  SbifTnal,  with  an 
income  of  13"^  per  aimum. 

Tlioro  is  ouu  infaiU-ichool ;  eight  day-schools,  om- of  thcui 
parlially  endowed,  another  a  national  srltool.  in  tho 
remainder  the  ii»tru«tioa  is  at  the  cxpcote  of  the  parents ; 
and  two  Sundaj-^dioolib  with  aiiMll  l«iidiiig<'librai7  at  tba 
cfainroh« 

Sbifltall  it  tba  birtb  ptaco  of  Dr.  Boddoes. 
SlMtlwa*  taamoBiy  nUed  Cburah  Btnttaa* « tuftpoHd 
t«  AetiMm  ill  nane  from  Sfnel^own,  lo  called  b«eau«e  it  m 

siUmted  close  to  Wntling  Street.  It  is  in  the  btttxUc  I  of 
Munsbw.  Tliu  tu«n  m»ra!ill;  the  population  of  1  Ik-  ctitiie 
parish,  in  is.U,  »;us  only  1  Tho  town  liji  in  n  narrow 

valley,  houixkd  uu  vxie  )>i<k  by  a  picturesque  mtgo  of  hilii 
known  as  iht'  Caradoc  Uill«,  and  on  the  other  by  theLong- 
mynd.   Caur  Caradoc,  one  of  the  Caradoo  Hills,  has  cii- 
tmwIiiMDts  on  ita  auiDmit,and  was  oim  of  tba  military 
aiaUoos  of  Gaiaelaeua.  It  vat  at  aoa  tina  awvpowd  to  be 
Ifaa  place  wlwre  tLat  ebiaf  fouffht  his  last  battle;  but  tbat 
8Uppo«ition  was  subMquenily  abandoned,  as  the  fituation 
doei  not  correspond  with  the  description  of  Tacitus.  Another 
t'f  these  hills  b1si>       dt  op  anlrenchroents,  culled  Brorard's 
Caxtle.    The  tnwn  loniaiiicd  a  pi(Bturo«qu«  market-place 
;ind  to«  n- house  of  thu  Khzabclhati  agf,  wlucli  lias  Iiowlmt 
been  reccnily  removed    Five  fairs  are  held  here  annually. 
I'he  turnpikc-road  from  Ludlow  to  Sbtewsbury  paues 
through  this  place.  The  liviiuria  a  reclury,  with  an  income 
of  the  annual  value  of  S>t2L  Then  aia  two  infant-schools 
Md  three  day-schools  here :  one  of  tham,  eaUed  the  firce- 
•ehool,  is  partly  supported  by  funds  aMnting  flroni  bequesta. 
There  is  also  one  Simd.iy-.Ni  hu  )l. 

Wolliogton  in  Mluaied  itt  Uit-  hundred  of  South  Bradf  id, 
Dirar  the  base  of  the  Wrekin,  nud  m  '.Iil-  p ojiuloui  di~:iH-t 
uf  the  irou-mines  and  coal-pits.  Tho  nutul>«u  of  ptisoiia  ui 
this  parish  in  1831  was  967 i.  Here  Charles  I.,  in  )64-2,  on 
bit  route  from  Nottingham  to  Shrewsbury,  collected  his 
tioo|)S,  and  in  order  to  prevent  the  growing  disaffec-tion 
amongst  them,  dcclart-d  that  he  would  support  the  rcfiirined 
religion,  {^vem  by  law,  uphold  the  privileges  of  parliament, 
and  preserve  the  liberty  of  tln^  sulijct-t 

The  town  is  neat  in  its  appcarauce,  and  has  an  oxcelieiit 
naarkL-i  on  Thursday  and  a  fair  amy  maoth.  The  ehiinh 
h  3  handsome  modern  strueture. 
In  1H3I,  lull  inanwtieoiB^jed  i&  coal  and  fimepita 

in  tins  parish. 

The  living  is  «  vicarage  with  the  rectory  of  Bytou  united, 
with  a  net  inoome  of  S42iL  There  are  thutoM  day^acbools, 
inalevonoftrtuotttbeiiiitrMotioa  it  at  die  expense  ef  the 
pavanta,  the  other  two  on  supported  by  subscription  and 
a  small  endowtnent;  nine  Sunday-schools,  two  ronneete<l 
with  the  Eslabltslicd  Clrirch.  thixf  \\ilh  Melhodist*,  (no 
with  Baptists,  and  two  uUb  liidep^-inkTit*.  and  all  supported 
by  voluntary  contributions. 

VVeta  lie*  on  tho  road  between  Shrewsbury  and  Wlui- 
churcb,  about  10  miles  north  of  the  former  town-  The 
parish,  which  in  1831  contained  3973  persons,  is  partly  in 
tiic  hundred  of  North  Bradford  and  partly  in  Pimhill  hnn- 
<irwL  The  naoat  of  Warn  ftlUng  to  tbe  erown  in  acnse- 
ciuenee  of  the  atMhider  of  Philip  Howard,  tail  of  AratwieK 
James  11.  conferred  it  on  tht;  tmtjrioiis  ehancLdlor  .IcfTcries, 
whi»  was  croatcil  IJaron  Tiie  Ui[<i  UtCAUJc  o\tiiiit 

With  his  >oti. 

The  tuwn  is  ]  kasuiuly  >itu<-itid  near  the  source  uf  Ihf 
river  Rodeii.  It  cvnisists  priiu'pnUy  of  one  large  open  street. 
,  In  addition  lo  tin-  wiH^  kly  markets,  six  fairs  are  held  here 
annually.  The  clinicli  is  u  handsome  structure  with  a  lofty 
iMaeple  and  a  fine  chancel.  The  living  iaarector]r»  to  which  is 
annexed  ibadiapelry  of  Bdatagton,«itli  a  net  annual  income 
of  1767/.  There  are  one  infant  and  seven  day  scIhwIs.  One  of 
the  latter  Is  a  free  grttmmar-school.  founden  and  endowed  by 
S.r  Tlii/Uias  A  laui*.  It  contains  ^0  l>.iy9,  A  srhohirilup  of 
{Krr  annum  at  Christ  Church,  Oxfor<l,  i*  attaclic<l  to  tins 
st-liool.  One  national  school  contains  ab  Ait  :00  children 
Ju  1mJ5  there  were  four  Sunday -schools,  nil  connected  with 
di^sonters:  a  lending  library  is  attached  to  one  of  them. 

Sir  Tbonias  Adaina,  nMnliuncd  as  tbe  founder  of  a  gram- 
oiar-aehooK  was  bom  heaa  in  1586.  Ho  was  brought  up  as 
a  draper  in  London,  but  received  iiia  edocation  at  the  Uoi- 
verslly  of  Csinibrid^jc.  He  was  elected  lord  mayor  of  Lon- 
dtn.  in  I'.  .  J  Itt'.i^  a  \'.-ir:ii  (  ail.'zan  Cliarl- -  1  .  In- was" 
aunt  to  (he  Tower,  v«  here  he  was  coutincd  some  time,  ilo 


is  said  to  have  subsequently  sent  largo  sums  of  none}'  to 
CTharles  II.  while  abroad,  and  he  was  deputed,  previous  t  i 
tho  Restoration,  to  accompany  General  Monk  to  IInlj;irid  to 
atiend  Charles  on  his  return  tu  England.  He  was  m.ou 
iiftwwarda created  q  baronet,  and  died  lu  1667.  He  founded 
a  professorhhqi  if  Arabu'  in  C amhridge,  which  was  for  some 
time  held  by  Abraham  Wheelock,  at  whose  suggestion  Sir 
Thomas  Adams  went  to  the  expense  of  printing  and  dtlRM- 
intc  the  Persian  Gospels. 

^Vcnlock,  snmctimcs  called  Great  or  If  ncib  Wenlool*  to 
diatinguidi  it  from  Little  Wenleek*  ia  aituated  in  tlw  borough 
of  Wentoek,  and  about  13  mHes  south-east  firom  Shrews* 
bnrv.  The  populatlun  of  llie  jiaii-!)  in  1831  was  242-1. 
Wenloclv  abhey  is  the  oh]CLt  i.f  pnatcsl  interest  in  this 
nei;j;hhoiiih..M,il.  It  was  fuun  leil  aljuiii  the  yc.ir  Cso  hv  Mil- 
burga,  of  the  family  uf  one  of  the  kings  of  Mcrcia,  and  she 

Erc»ided  over  it  as  abbess.  It  was  subsequently  destroyed 
y  the  Danes,  and  restored  by  Lcofric,  carl  of  Cliester,  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  the  Confessor.  It  was  again  destroyed 
by  the  Danes,  and  was  fonaken*  but  in  lOfiO  &ogw  de 
Montgomery,  carl  of  Arundel,  aeeotding  to  Wflliam  of 
Malmsbury,  rebuilt  and  endowed  it.  The  last  rcToiinilcr 

? laced  in  it  a  prior  and  congregation  of  monks  from  Seez  ui 
lormandy,  who  were  regarded  as  a  cell  of  tlie  house  of 
Do  Caritate  in  France,  and  it  suflert'd  the  faic  of  uihet 
alien  priories  hv  rontiscations  and  exactions  uiitd  tbe 
reigu  uf  Ri'-haid  II.,  when  it  was  ualuralized.  In  the 
reign  of  Henry  VHI.  it  was  granted  lo  Augustino  de  Au- 
gustino.  Isabel  de  Say,  lady  of  Clun,  bad  mdewed  it  with 
the  church  of  St.  George  at  Clun.  and  seven  dependent 
cbapelst  which  grant  was  oonflnned  by  Edward  III. 

xno  ruins  of  this  abbey  are  situated  in  a  valley  on  the 
south  side  of  the  town,  adjoining  the  churchyard.  Tho 
remains  are  considerable,  and  prove  the  building  to  have 
been  of  ihc  eai  ly  Gothic  of  tiie  lliirteeiith  century.  'J'hu 
uhule  Iciigth  from  ca!>t  tu  west  was  401  feet,  and  tho  breadth 
of  the  nave  and  aisles  66  feet,  and  the  odiflce  and  prwlMita 
must  have  included  30  acres. 

The  boiongh  of  Wenloek  comprises  seventeen  pariabflB, 
which  are  aeatlemd  over  •  considerable  extent  of  countiT. 
Tho  borough  waa  first  inoorporated  by  Edward  tV.  Th» 
charter  conferred  on  the  burgesses  the  privilege  of  relum- 
ing one  member  to  parliament,  and  is  said  lo  be  the:  lii»t 
instance  uf  that  inuiU^o  being  conferred  by  charter.  A 
subsequent  charter  was  granted  by  Chntles  I.  Under  the 
Municipal  Corpuratijn  Act  the  boiou^jli  consists  of  three 
wards,  with  six  aidermen  and  ot^jhteen  councillors.  TLc 
boundary  of  tho  borough  has  not  bcun  altered  for  any 
purpose.  It  now  returns  two  metnberst  whose  returni  until 
the  passing  of  the  Reform  Act,  waa  vetted  exclusively  in  the 
burgesses.  The  number  of  tbe  constituency  in  1S39-40  wi^ 
049,  of  which  1 42  were  burgesses.  The  po]mlaiton  of  the 
whole  bviruu;;h  in  is  il  wa^  17,-Uj.  The  corporate  mai^is- 
tratts  liolrl  a  pelly  sessions  at  WetiliK-k,  «  loell  is  liie  scat  of 
tho  nninicipal  government,  every  alternate  week,  and  a 
general  sessions  twice  a  \  l  ar.  Capital  ofl'ences  were  formerly 
tried  before  this  court ;  ab  uit  a  century  ago  three  persons 
were  sentenced  to  death  at  the  sessions,  and  executed  in 
the  town.  There  is  a  gaol  within  tho  borough*  Wbieh  how- 
ever ia  only  used  fur  the  detention  of  prisoners  pravtouato 
conmitment,  the  magistrates  always  availing  tliemaelvea  of 
the  power  of  committing  to  tbe  county  prison. 

The  police  of  the  borough  is  cfEcieut,  and  consists  of  u 
hii<h  eoustahlr  api>oinicd  by  llic  corpoiation,  and  of  others 
appointed  by  tbe  inhabttnnls.  The  revenues  uf  the  corpo- 
ral.on  are  very  tntlin^,  the  only  bource  of  income  arising 
from  tbe  tolls  of  laurs  and  markets  in  tho  town  of  Much 
Wenloek. 

The  town  of  Mudi  Wenloek  cooaiata  of  only  two  streets. 
Between  100  and  M9  men  in  tbia  pariah  are  employed  in 

lime  rock  and  ifott'tteno  warks.  In  the  reign  of  Richard 
II.  this  pUce  is  said  10  have  been  famous  for  copper  mines. 
There  are  four  fairs  here  in  the  year.  Tlie  Ining  is  a  vicar- 
aire.  «f  the  net  annual  value  of  180/.  There  are  tour  day- 
!>cliools;  one  of  thein  is  wholly aiqipartcdbf  Lady  Wenloak* 
and  another  is  partly  endowed. 

Whitchurch  is  in  the  hundred  of  North  Bradford,  and  on 
tho  borders  of  Cheshire,  into  which  couuty  a  portion  of  tbe 
parish  extends.  The  population  of  ihu  entire  parish,  which 
eompriaaa  twelve  townships,  in  1831,  waa  M19.  The  town 
is  situated  on  an  nedivity,  at  the  top  of  whieh  stands  the 
church,  a  handsomt  structure,  erected  in  ir'22.  I; 
pears  lltat  pari  uf  the  wail  of  Wbitcliurch  casUv  waa 
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standing  in  17G0.  Tlio  road  fiom  Sliiewsbm  v  to  Chester 
pamet  thruu);h  this  \Am-c.  A  wi>ekly  marki  i  and  f  jiir  un- 
nuai  fairs  lire  held  hem.  I'hc  living  i*  a  rectory,  utiited 
with  the  rectory  of  Marbur}'  in  Cm^slnre,  of  iho  ufi  nn- 
ntial  value  of  1458/.  There  is  one  )nrant-«chf>  ! ;  <ifvt  n- 
tecn  day-»ph<x)ls,  one  of  Iheni  a  free  gramnaar  >rhr>ol  en- 
dowed by  John  Talbot  in  tho  r«ign  of  Edward  VI.,  and 
fluh»equently  augmented;  one  •  DBtioaal  tehool  auppiMrtod 
by  suDNcripiion,  two  others  partly  supported  by  subscription, 
and  two  day  and  boarding  srhools;  three  daf  and  Sunday 
sch  >  il-j.  inu-  sui>)i  ir'cil  (ly  endowment,  and  to  which  a  lend- 
in;;  library  i-;  ui  laclwd,  ui.d  aiiotlior  partly  supported  by  sub- 
snipfi  n,  and  bjth  appcrCaininir  to  Unitarian*.  The  thud 
is  a  Laucaaterian  school.  Bu$iue«  these  there  are  six  Sui\- 
dty-ietioolt  supported  by  cantrtbu!ton<».  There  is  an  alms- 
borne  for  six  poor  persons  endowed  t>y  liie  willsof  Mr.  Samuel 
Higt^inson  and  Jane  his  widow.  Ntchulas  Bainard.  chaplain 
to  Archbishop  Usher,  and  afterwuds  desa  of  Ardsgb.  and 
the  author  of  set'eral  work*,  was  horn  and  buriea  here. 
Abraham  Whol  jc!.,  jir  n  -  i-  >^f  Arnhw  at  CambridfB, and 
diHtinguinhc'd      a  hiit;ui5t,  was  i\Uo  bora  here. 

The  principal  villaL'f*  of  Sliropshiio  arc :  Chirbur>',  Daw- 
ley,  Di^nninKtuii,  Ed^m(»nd,  Rrcall.  Hodnet,  Lille»baU, 
Pontesbury.  Pree<<.  Ton>;e.  Wes-tbury,  WhlUil^lOll.'WortlieD, 
Wrockwardine,  Wroxclcr,  &e. 

Divitirtns  for  Eccle^i'txti  al  and  I^^al  PurfmfS- — Shrop- 
shire is  in  the  several  dioeoMS  of  Hereford*  LiebSeld,  and 
Bt  Assph ;  end  the  delaehed  portion  oP  the  eonnty,  eom> 
pricing  the  Halc«-Owen  division  of  the  hundred  of  Brim- 
strcy,  is  situated  within  the  diocese  of  Worcester.  The 
ecclesiastical  couimi->;ijnt  i>(  however  have  recoramen  li- ! 
that  tho  whol«  of  tlu-  i-onnty  whirh  in  jiot  rompris<»d  wiiluti 
the  dioccic  of  Ilerefonl  hr  ;idik'  l  Id  tlio  diocf-o  o(  CIu-sIct. 
The  whole  of  the  county  is  in  the  province  of  Canterbury. 
The  archdi'UMniy  of  Salop,  in  the  diocese  of  Hereford, 
ooraprchcndi  the  whole  (with  the  exception  of  one  parish, 
which  is  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Harefurd)  of  that  part  of 
Shfopshire  which  is  in  the  diocese  of  Hereford,  fbratine 
•bout  one-half  of  the  county.  It  also  tnithides  ponions  w 
several  iidj'  iiiing  counties.  Ttie  aiTlulcnconiy  af  Salop,  in  tho 
riiucc-ni-  of  Lichneld,  is  pnucii/iilly  cLiiifuiod  within  tho  limits 
of  tins  cuiiuy,  atid  inc!,,idcs  i:r;\rly  tbi'  wbiilc  uf  tint  pinf.on 
of  ttii't  iiiucese,  the  exceptiuii  buiag  three  parisiie«  and  a 
chapelry  lyin;^  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Stafford.  The  part  of 
the  county  :n  the  dirc?<e  of  St.  Ai^aph  is  included  in  the 
Biebdcaconry  of  the  s  ,uu'  nuinc.  The  deaneries  are  as  fol- 
lows Burford,  Clun.  Ludlow,  Pontesbury.  Stottcsden,  and 
Wenlock.  in  the  arehdesiconTy  of  Salop  in  the  dkwese  of 
Hereford;  Newport  and  Salop  in  the  arobdesoonry  of  Salop 
in  the  diocese  of  Lichfield ;  I.nplcy  and  Trcixoll  in  the 
ar(diilc*uronry  of  SiaO'  id,  and  M.ucliipi  in  tl.at  i.f  St.  .A~,-i|di, 
Thu  deanery  of  Bridgnorth  is  a  pecuhar,  winch  the  eccle- 
siastical r  ini:iu!isionershavereeommendadtobeaddiedtothe 
diorcse  of  Hyrcfonl. 

Shropshire  contains  '2Jii  ['nrishes,  of  which  9  are  in  the 
diorcse  of  St.  Asaph,  106  in  Hereford,  H>4  in  Lieblield, 
and  I  in  WurceHier.  The  total  nvmher  of  cbnrehee  %aA 
ehapels  in  the  county  is  2-24. 

Sbropihire  is  included  in  the  Oxfttd  cimtiL  The  assizes 
and  <|uarter-session8  are  held  at  Shrewsbury,  where  the 
county  gaol  stands.  The  peculiar  jurisdiction  of  the  fran- 
chi^t'  iif  W«'iilv<  k  IS  n:iti  1(1  cUewliere. 

8hr.>!i-b;ii-  ri'tums  iwi  lv.»  members  to  parliament,  of 
wbudi  fiMir  nri-  for  ibe  ruinu,  vi/.  two  for  the  northern 
division  and  two  for  tlie  «outhern.  This  divi-^ion  was  directed 
hy  the  Reform  Act,  and  efTceted  by  the  subsequent  Act  2 
St  3  Wra  IV.,  c.  6t.  The  northern  division  includes  the 
hundreds  of  Oswc!>try,  I'iuiiiill.  North  Bradford  and  South 
Bradford,  and  the  liberty  of  Shtmrsbury.  The  aouibem 
■division  includes  the  hundreds  of  Brirostrey,  Ohfrbury.  Con- 
diivcr.  Fnrd.  Miinslow,  Over*,  Unrslinv  fincliiJing  Clnn  iUiJ 
Stotiodrui,  aiiil  ilk'  fiaii<-b;>e  of  ^^^•:lll>ck.  Ttit'  idtriioii 
for  ;bi'  northern  divwifii  is  !■.<  Id  at  hitircwsbury,  and  for  ilie 
southttru  division  at  Churcii  Stretton.  The  pulling-plact.-s 
for  the  northern  divi&ion  are,  Shrewsbury,  Oswestry,  Whit- 
ahurcb.  and  Wellington,  to  which  were  subsetiuently  added 
Bllesmere,  Newport,  Market- Drayton,  and  Wem.  Those 
Ibr  the  souihern  division  are,  Churoh  Stntion.  Bridgnorth, 
Lndlow,  Bishop's  Castle,  and  Wenlodc,  to  wbieb  have  also 
been  added  Cieobury-Mortimer,  Clun,  Pontesbury,  and 
Shilfnal.  The  insulated  |>ortion  of  Shropshire  at  Hales 
0*vi-n  i>.  for  all  cli'riioii  |uii  |hi«>4,  anueXL-d  to  llic  eastern 

divuion  of  the  county  of  W'occestei.   The  p^Uameotary 
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boroughs  within  the  coun^  are  Shrewsbury,  BridgDsrtiL 
Ludlow,  and  Weuloek,  each  tffwhiehceitttoa two  OMahcn 

to  parliauKni 

The  allcratiuiis  clTccted  by  tlie  R.-farm  .Act were  the  addi- 
tion of  two  members  for  the  county,  and  rbe  disfranch**- 
iiic-nt  of  tho  borough  of  Bishop's  O  imIo.  »lueh  ptctiemly 
returned  two  members, — so  that  the  total  ounber  of  mca 
bers  for  the  eounty  and  beiraughe  naiaiiM  the  wMb  vtiL 
twelve. 

Hiilory.  Aniiquities,  <f«.— Pirevious  to  the  Reman  {■*»■ 

sion,  the  district  of  which  this  county  is  now  a  {urt  was 
habited  by  the  Cornavii  and  the  Ordovices,  their  temur- 
being  dividetl  by  tbo  hif'^erii.  I'be  boundaries  between  tli-- 
tribes  and  the  Silureit  is  uncertain,  and  it  is  protul!- 
ihat  the  southern  portion  of  Shropshire  was  pos^^ . 
hy  the  Utter ;  hut,  as  is  obsen-ed  by  a  modem  vnter.  ttt 
only  dellnite  nMmoriali  of  the  cvliet  Biitona  ai*  tbcv 
gram. 

The  Ordeviees  joined  with  the  Silnres  under  Oanetacv* 

in  defending  their  country  ajjainst  the  RomunA.  and  ' 
for  a  time  successful.  After  tite  subju^atiou  of  Britain  t.^^ 
county  formed  port  of  the  Roman  provinee  of  Flmvm  Ckm- 

rien«!». 

'l  lio  western  side  i  f  the  cDiinty  bears  miniorous  trar<»- 
this  reinute  ]K>nod.   Ti>«re  are  remains  of  various  Bn:ii 
camps.    Tlie  name  of  CanelaeilS  is  aaaociated  with  <>: 
situated  near  Church  Sltvtton,  and  eailad  Caer  Can4>« 
The  Gaer  ditehes  near  Chm,  which  hear  tneoa  of  ai 
aotient  Ibrtilleationi  have  been  assigned  by  Camden  i-t 
others  as  the  spot  where  the  British  chief  enrotintercd  0- 
toi  ius  Sc.ipiilj,  ah'l  was  vanquished.    This  spot  curresp-^.S 
HI  many  iiarln  iil.irs  with  the  description  given  by  T»i-it:». 
C'liwvali  Kiiiill.iin  tho  banks  of  ibi-  nvi  rTeine,  on  the  t»: 
ders  of  Uerefortlhhire.  but  within  the  boundaries  uf  Sb^7 
shire,  has  also  been  claimed  by  some  antiqu.iri.-ins  a>  n 
scene  of  this  action,  while  others  urge  the  clatnas  at  ti. 
Breidden  Hills,  near  the  Severn,  to  this  disttlMtioa.  Jb 
howetrev  the  description  given  Iqr  Taeitoa  is  tlie  only  pii^ 
in  assistini;  tradition,  the  Aet  eannot  he  detertnined  «iTtt 
certainty. 

On  a  lull  callud  Tongley,  near  VValcot,  the  scat  oJ  t: 
earl  of  Powis,  there  arevesti^-e>  of  a  British  encaaipc'-:. 
called  Bury  Ditches.    Tl;e  urea  is  circular  and  of  greit 
tent,  defended  by  throe  do  p  trenches.    Other  Brrt»h  :> 
mains  may  be  trnred  at  Bromrd's  Castle,  oemr  Charrt 
Sirctton;  at  Old  Port  (a  corruDti on  uf  Old  Fort).  PeertN 
westry ;  and  on  the  Wcekin  ana  Ciec  Hills. 

or  Roman  stations,  one  of  the  principal  was  Uriceanf 
or  Virioonium,  now  Wroxeter,  situated  on  the  bank< 
tho  Severn,  about  six    miles  south -cast  frura  Shr^i*- 
bury,  and  ahhi)Uj;h  ni>w  only  a  village,  there  is  liitjc  d».. 
ibut  It  uas  a  principal  city  of  the  Corna\iu  and  <i- 
seiiuentU  possessed  and  fortiOcd  by  the  Roraans.    A  tic 
part  and  dilcb,  with  remains  uf  walls,  three  mile*  in  r  tr.r- 
ference.  mark  the  antient  boundaries  of  the  ci'v     I  ; 
lon^  been  remarkable  for  the  numerous  Bntieh  and  Raat'' 
antiquities  discovered  in  the  town  and  neighhowihooJ.  X%- 
mMons  Roman  sUverand copper  eeios  have  been  found  hr 
In  ifii  three  sepulchral  stones  hearing  inMrnptians  w^ 
found,  and  numerous  urns,  as  well  as  entire  In  i.i  m  ki^t-V 
tons,  moulds  for  forging  R  .nian  money,  &r  I.  u  u  l>e«n  : 
time  to  time  dug  up.  At  the  bottom  of  trie  Sevem  ai  ' 
water  foundations  of  stone  may  be  seen.    Aiiothi-r  Ri.'5».* 
vialu.ii  was  Medi'daiuini,  supposed  by  some  t  >  liavt?  bt^t 
near  Market-Uiayion,  but  plnced  by  others  at  Mei%od;  C' 
a  third  was  Kntunium,  at  Rowton,  allhovfh  U<»^k^  tap- 
poses  tho  site  to  be  at  Wem.  Then  wet*  ai«»  BtaTtMci. 
at  Rushbury;  Saricoaium  at  BoryHdl;  and  UncMs  e 
SheriflTHslM.   Near  the  village  of  Chesteit.-..  tn 
neighbourhood  of  Bridgnorth,  there  are  the  rcitiiiins  of  i 
R m-.an  lanip  called  the  W.dU  :    tiie  form  i>i  nearly  Kji:"- 
and  ennpiihus  npwaidi  of  Uvciily  acres:  it  had  four 
IiaiU't's  lu  ;1. 

Tliu  liotuau  road  known  as  Walling  Street  travwrsed  las 
county  from  east  to  south-west,  as  w  M  i^MMcIt  Stfettea 
whence  it  took  a  mate  southerly  «o«rs«^  and  crosaed  C» 
Onny  at  Stretfurd  bridge,  and  enterad  HeteAitdslijrw  at  tks 
village  of  Leintwatdine. 
As  the  Roman  empire  dselinetl,  and  the  Saxons  took  '.h^ 
lace,  this  country  was  naiur  illi  the  scene  of  rtutcwr-'^* 
Bttk-sand  contests  between  ih.-  ISniish  and  Roman  mrj 
bitanta  and  <iie  new  invaders.     The  Sa\j:i>  di^ln.te^  li.- 

AoQian  towns  i  and  Uncontum  atnong  the  rest,  Thio'SsttMBi 
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ttowever  soon  buiit  another  ettj  in  its  pl>oc,  to  which  they 
,  gave  the  name  of  Serobbes-bur^,  the  '  town  of  shrubs'  (from 
the  wooded  appearance  of  tho  neighbourhood),  nowsoAened 
to  Shrewsbury.  These  contwls  lasted  for  nearly  a  century 
•o4  •  bale  whan  the  8mm»  tnltiBktdj  MMeMud  ki  nb> 
4mng  Htm  in\uA  Britom. 

The  district  thus  occupied  by  the  Saxon  cbiefii  extended 
M  far  aa  the  bue  of  the  Welsh  mountains,  and  became  one 
<-xtonsive  Saxon  state,  known  by  the  name  of  Myrcna- 
l«nd.  or  Myrrna  rice, '  the  land  or  kingdom  of  the  bortlerem,' 
Latinized  into  Mcrcia.  and  bul).ie<iuuiitly  corrupted  into  tlie 
Mflfphe*  of  Wales.  The  portu>n  of  this  district  now  com- 
Viiiiii'.,'  the  counties  of  Salop  and  Hereford  was  possessed 
lit  first  by  a  tribe  of  Saxons  named  Uecanas;  but  in  the 
)esi  i>2u  Penda  obtained  the  aopreme  power  over  the  whole 
•f  Mania,  nA  dwiiig  tlie  MWDtb  aad  «%btb  ceoturiea  the 
hixom  MA  Brm  poiMataiaii  of  the  eooo^,  and  «we  lonie- 
liiocs  asiiisied  by  the  independent  Welsh  in  the  contests 
with  other  Saxon  kings.  The  Welsh  princes  however  bepin 
lo  make  inroads  on  tM  SeiODfcBDd  nanjrfattlkt  loakflaee 
between  them. 

Ill  contequt-ncc  of  tlieso  attacks  OfTa,  king  of  Mcrcia, 
furiDcd  that  dyke  or  rampan  which  still  bears  his  name, 
extending  from  Flintshire  on  the  north  to  the  Bristol 
Cbamel  on  the  south,  and  which  seems  to  Iiave  been  in* 
4enddl  aa  a  defence  aa  well  aa  a  boundary  between  the 
SaxoM  moA  the  BiitoiM*  It  MMaied  ShrofMhire  between 
Chirk  and  Oaweatry.  erosaed  part  of  Hontgomerysbire,  and 
again  entered  Slim;i  'nr.  between  Ne«io»n  and  H  (ir  p'.s 
4jA»tle,  finally  quiuini^  it  and  cnlermg  Uadnor&liirc  at 
Knighton,  ou  the  banks  of  the  Tome.  It  may  bustdl  plainly 
traced  on  the  hii»U  ground  wliure  l  ultivalioii  and  llic  piough- 
ttharehave  not  levelU'd  it.  Tlii*  work  did  nut  answer  tlic  put- 
noaea  for  which  it  was  intended ;  for  the  Welsh  poootrated 
far  aaat  ef  and  eommitted  greet  nvagait  einjing  eeray 
ianeoie  ^nU  in  tbeir  retreeu. 

Thiapertof  the  kingdom  of  Mercw.  in  eommoD  with  the 
teat  of  Xn^and,  vaa  affected  by  the  incursions  of  the  Danes 
ia  the  latter  part  of  the  ninth  century.  In  849  they  peiic- 
Iratoil  as  far  us  the  Severn,  and  in  the  following  year  reached 
Wales.  In  H'Jfi  llicy  otablulicd  thcuistlve;,  at  Cwatbhege 
(Qualford)  on  thu  Severn,  south  of  Bridgnorili,  where  dtey 
built  a  fortri»i>a  and  pesaod  the  winter.  At  Cleobury-Mor- 
timer  are  the  remaott  of  tvbat  h  aappoied  to  have  beau 
a  Danish  camp. 

When  Alfred  succeeded  in  subduing  tho  Danes,  and  unit- 
ing the  aeveu  Saxon  kingdom*  into  one,  Sorobbeeburg  was 
«ne  of  his  nriucipal  eitiet.  and  he  gave  the  aame  name  to  the 
shire  of  which  it  is  the  capilaL  His  daughter  Elhelfleda. 
in  912,  budt  a  fortress  at  Bridgnorth,  and  another  in  916 
$i!      1  ,<  byrig.  Of  Chirbiiry,  as  defenif*  against  iho  Uane>. 

1  l  Aards  the  end  of  that  century,  again  became  foiuit- 
■  :,,!  .1     111:1  ihuy  ravaged  iho  south,  Etl-.eiied  was 

U\mg  in  mdok'uco  on  ono  of  his  manor*  in  bhrupshue.  Tlic 
Welsh  however  still  continued  todiitpule  the  boundarieji,  and 
Griffydd,  prince  uf  North  Walea,  carried  his  incursions  so  far 
as  to  induce  Harold  to  march  against  him.  Harold  suc- 
ceeded in  discomfiting  the  monniaineers,  who  aent  him  the 
hand  of  their  jinnee  as  a  peaee-dbrlng ;  and  there  isn  ttadip 
lion  that  the  heaps  of  rock  called  by  the  Britons  Cam»/iiau 
letnoti,  oil  llio  summit  of  the  Stiperstones,  on  the  weatorn 
Bi<le  of  this  eonntTt  are  noBamenta  of  the  iritmph  of 
Harold. 

The  Norman  conquest  produced  a  j,'realer  diange  in  the 
fitalo  of  this  county  and  the  Welith  borders  thuii  perhaps 
iiiny  of  the previoue  transitions  of  empire;  for  Wdliam  thu 
(JiMiqueror,  as  soon  as  he  was  established  on  tho  throne, 

(;ranted  nearly  tho  whole  of  thi*  dialrkt,  as  well  as  other 
andstto  his  relative  Rceer dellonlgonierT,  who  bad aaeislad 
h  i  m  in  subdu  ing  Edrie  Sylvaticus,  eerl  of  Shrewsbury.  The 
ki:ig  also  granted  to  mnnv  of  his  fulluwcrs  all  tho  lands  tin  v 
aiij^Ui  conquer  from  tho  Welsh  ;  and  as  ibis  wa«  inimally 
.Til  iticonlivu  to  Bggrcsttuns  of  greater  for<  e  than  luiy  sen-o 
i»f  duty  or  allegiance  to  thcjr  monarcrli.  ii  may  be  readily 
itoogined  thai  a  bitter  anrl  extermnatin^,'  ua:fare  was  l  ar- 
licd  on  against  the  antient  po&sestsors  of  the  soil.  Tho 
AVclah  did  not  tamely  submit  to  their  encroachments;  and 
in  1068  or  10G9.  under  Owen  Gwinnedd,  their  prince,  and 
Edrie  the  Forrester,  the  dispossessed  Earl  of  Snrcwsbury, 
tliey  ossaulivd  the  city  of  Shrewabwy  with  such  vigour 
Hid  in  such  nutnbers  as  to  require  the  whole  Norman 
lu-my  and  William  at  hear!,  w!io  lind  ht'.-ly  r'-tiiriw-.l 
Ciuua  ISormandy,  tu  drive  liiuu  buck,  iidric,  uiiiiuugb 
P.  C.  Ko.  W9. 


I  the  IrL'tt  to  y  ield,  obtained  forgiveness,  and  was  after* 
;  wards  rai'<ed  to  trust  and  favour.  The  allegianee  of  thS 
Welsh  was  also  attempted  to  be  gained  by  promising  a  eoff- 
firmation  of  all  their  privileges  upon  paying  a  small  sum  0^ 
other  token  in  aekoowledgmeiit  ef  the  right  of  the  Sngliah 
[  erown,  and  by  threatening  them  in  ease  of  reftasal.  In  ilieee 
grantK  of  the  Conqueror  to  liis  Norman  banjns  may  pro- 
bably be  lm<  ed  the  urigui  of  the  Lords  Marchers,  who  for 
a  long  period  held  as  arbitnry  and  despotic  »way  over  the 
inhabitants  of  the  border  country  as  the  monarch  himself  in 
other  parts.  The)  were  however  bound  to  assist  the  king 
in  his  wars,  and  to  raainiam  their  castles  woU  armed  ana 
garrisoned  for  tho  defence  of  Ins  as  well  as  their  owa  terri- 
tories. Their  jurisdiction  within  tbeir  tespective  aeignoriei 
may  bo  said  to  have  been  unbounded.  They  established  n 
court  ef  their  otm  lo  lettle  diqialea  amaiig  themselves. 
They  bnilt  towns  and  eneted  eastlas,  and  to  them  may  be 
attributed  the  greater  p^jrlion  of  the  nutuerous  castles  in 
lly^  county,  a  number  exceeding,  suys  ;iu  old  writer,  that 
of  any  other  district. 

On  the  dwth  of  tiie  Conqueror,  Roger  He  Montgomery 
and  the  border  barons  espoused  the  cause  uf  Duke  Robert, 
and  with  their  dependants  nnd  Welsh  auxiliaries  nivsged 
WtffCHtWshire  and  Shropshire,  but  the  imtHnetJon  wan 
seen  represaed  by  William  U..  the  early  ycnra  of  wboae 
reign  were  marked  by  eonslant  hostilities  between  the  Welsh 
ani  the  border  barons,  and  the  former,  encouraged  by  the 
death  of  Roger  de  Montgomery  in  1094,  invaded  Shropshire 
and  lleicfordshire  in  that  and  tho  following  years,  dcstruy- 
iny  ca*llcs  aud  earryiiig  aw  av  (lUinder.  Tlie  king  proceeded 
with  a  large  army  to  stop  their  depredatioiiii.  and  allliough 
unable  to  bring  the  Welsh  to  a  regular  engagement,  ne 
eientually  succeeded  in  subduing  them. 

Upon  the  death  of  Wdliam  II.,  Robert  de  Belesme,  to 
whom  the  earldom  of  Shrewsbury  had  descended,  espoused 
the  claims  of  Robert,  duke  of  Normandy,  in  eppeaition  to 
thoee  of  Prinee  Henry;  and  in  1103.  when  the  latter  was 
established  en  the  throne,  he  broke  out  into  open  rebellion, 
and  fortified  his  eastles  of  Shrewsbury  and  Bridgnorth  in  this 
county.  The  king  declared  hitu  a  traitor,  and  marched  against 
him  with  a  considerable  force.  BndgnurUi  surrendered  to 
Henry  after  a  siege  of  thirty  days,  the  kinu  having  in  the 
mean  time  been  joined  by  three  thousand  of  tne  knights  and 
landholders  of  Shropshire,  who  were  weary  of  tho  tyranny  of 
theii-  feudal  lord;  and  upon  the  latter  presenting  himself  be- 
fore the  gates  of  Shrewsbury,  tho  inhabitants  seat  him 
the  kevortbetown,«id  theearl,  forced  iosunender,waah«> 
nished  to  Normandy.  He  snfaaequeiuly  took  arms  a  seeond 
lime  against  Henry,  aud  being  taken,  remained  a  prisoner 
for  the  rest  of  his  life.  lu  the  wars  betwe«n  Stephen  and 
liie  empress  Maude,  William  Fitx-Alao, governor  of  .Shrews- 
buiy.  and  slu  rilT  of  the  county,  in  coramoii  with  ^vvcral 
llobli'ineii,  es|;ioused  ihe  cause  of  the  empreiis.  .Stephen  be- 
sieged (he  ctts(i<»  of  Shrewsbury  and  Ludlow,  and  upon 
taking  the  former,  hanged  several  of  the  garr'ibon.  Fitz-Aian 
fled  ;  but  upon  the  Sffltfissittn  of  Henry  II.  he  was  restored 
tu  hu  estates.  Henry  dsatreyed  an  immense  number 
of  castles,  end  among  tlie  rest  that  of  Bridgoortb,  In 
the  reign  of  John,  Gwynwynwyn.  FHneeef  Powys,  came  to 
Shrewsbury  to  meet  the  English  council  assembled  there 
to  decide  upon  the  measures  necessary  tu  bo  adopted  to 
eouiiteract  and  oppose  tho  doprodations  of  llie  WeLsii  on  the 
borders.  Tlic  Ell^Usl)  council  liouever,  bv  a  gross  breach 
of  oonr>dunc'e  and  );eiiero!<ity,  refused  to  listen  to  bia  pfiH 
posals,  and  dclaine<l  hini  as  a  prisoner. 

In  llli  Llewellyn,  Prince  uf  Wales,  marched  to  ShroWi- 
bury  with  a  large  force,  upon  which  the  town  and  caatle 
were  delivered  lo  hiia  without  resistance.  In  a  abort  time 
after  Heniy  111.  came  to  the  throne,  Shrewabury  was  again 
in  the  hands  of  the  English,  and  an  amieable  understanding 
suhM^ted  for  some  time  between  Henry  and  tho  Welsh. 
In  1  J  j3  however  new  fcuds  broke  out.  The  Earl  of  Pem- 
broke and  Ins  associates  fled  into  W'ales  and  joined  Lle- 
wellyn, and  with  their  unittd  forces  they  laid  waste  the 
inarches,  sacked  Shrewsbury,  uii<l  put  the  inhabilaats  to 
the  sword.  The  king  adopted  a  mild  policy,  aud  clTecie^l  a 
treaty  with  the  insurgents;  but  the  Earl  of  Pembroke 
being  treacherously  stabbed,  this  treaty  was  not  of  long 
duration.  Repeated  conllicts  ensued  between  Henry  and 
lieweUyo,  and  hia  brother  David  an  XJewdlyn,  during 
which  Shrewsbury  wss  (br  a  short  time  in  tlm  hands  ef 
the  English.  Tn  l'.'77,  in  eon<!equence  of  these  repealed 
disiurbaucos  of  Uie  Weh>h,  Edwonl  L  removed  the  cuutts 
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of  King'k  Bench  ami  Exchequer  to  Shrcvibury,  where  tbey 
wore  hold  for  sumo  time;  aad  in  l^'^ !  lh<_-  i  Jiliamcnt  wu 
ajiM.'ml>le(l  ihvro,  and  at  ActoD  Burnell,  fur  iLc  cxprcM  pur- 
pose of  B<lo|iUiin  inea=ur«»  agaifibl  D.i\ul  ap  Llcwi.li_vn, 
who  wBs  taken  priaoner.  tried  by  the  parliament,  and  hanged 
and  auarteroi  With  this  prince  and  his  brother  Llewellyn, 
who  mi  bwn  previaualy  kiUed  in  boUle.  ended  the  race  of 
the  bimv*  mtiva  prinoea  of  Wahn. 

Edward  now  formed  Wale*  into  a  prinetpality  tot  1u*mq; 
and  by  a  parliament  held  at  Rbudlin  Caatle  Uwi  war*  «Q- 
iiriLii ;'(,!  rhv  ^Mw, -iinnit  oflhc  country.  In  1397  Richardll. 
a<ijuutiiuJ  lijs  i  .i,iajiin.iit  from  VVeatminttcr  to  Shrewsbury, 
where  it  waa  htld  wiili  ^irtai  splendour.  The  icvolt  of  Owt  n 
Glendwr,  wi  the  eub»equcDt  reign  of  Henry  IV.,  ut  no  well 
known,  and  forms  so  material  a  feature  in  the  history  ofEng- 
laodt  a»  to  rtodar  anything  more  tbao  lbs  baie  mention  of 
it  Mipaiftiioaa.  [Glknowr  ]  Fur  tha  aame  reason  it  is 
mffiawnt  naralj  to  alludo  to  tha  mamataUa  oanflkt  kt- 
tveea  Henry  and  the  Pareiea.  ktiown  as  the  hatUa  of 
Shrsnrbbury,  wliich  took  plucc  oil  tlic  22nd  of  July,  1403, 
at  Berwick,  uear  ShiuwAbuiy,  uud  taitablished  Henr}'  on 
the  throne. 

In  the  contests  between  the  houses  of  York  and  Lancas- 
ter, Shrewsbury,  Ludlow,  and  the  burdcr  couiUry  in  (^meral 
eapomed  lb«  cause  of  the  iormcr;  and  it  was  perhu,>!<  m 
patUttda  for  thaaa  Hrvioaa  that  Edward  IV.  ro-es(abli»hcd 
the  oomt  dS  tba  raaidepk  and  aattoeU  af  the  naiebea  «f 
North  Walaa.  vhieh  waa  haM  at  Ladlov;  and  tbia  eourt. 
altlwugb  altered  and  affeotad  bjraubaequent  acts,  continued 
until  the  reign  of  William  UI.,  when  it  was  abolished  by 
act  of  parliament,  at  the  request  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
priiioipalily.  It  seems  diflicull  to  determine  whether  the 
niairbes  comprehended  in  Sbrupsliin?  \\\rv  under  the  juns- 
diclion  of  this  court;  for  subsequently,  by  the  iUh  of 
Henry  VIII.,  some  marches  were  annexed  to  Wales  and 
Others  to  England ;  and  by  ibo  atalute  which  eaiabliehed 
the  court  of  the  marches,  thia.  with  other  eountiani  was 
asduded  Arom  its  jurisdiction.  Aftmr  the  usurpation  of  the 
Ihnooe  by  Richard  III.,  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  his  former 
ally,  cndca»ouiod  to  raise  un  insurrection  in  (hi->  district 
against  the  tyrant;  but  mcetiiif;  with  disUHiQrs  which  dis- 
persed his  army,  he  lied  to  Shrewsuur),  where  he  was 
betrayed  and  cxct  uted  without  trial.  The  Duke  of  Kich- 
mond,  afterwards  Henry  VII..  having  assembled  his  army 
aa  the  Long  Mountain  on  the  borders  of  this  county, 
flMldied  to  Shrewsbun',  where,  after  some  hesitation  on 
fha  part  of  tha  bailiff,  ha  vat  anthumatioaHjr  received 
hy  the  ibhabttaiitit  and  waa  jolnad  by  tba  laaaiita  of  the 
carl  of  Bhrawahury*  vho  tMeompaiiied  him  lo  Batvorth 
Field. 

The  ri;irrlii  ^  of  Wales  anne\i  n  lu  Shropshire  bv  the  27ili 
of  Henry  Vlll.  were  'the  lordships,  town-,  p.irishts  com- 
molei,  liundreds,  and  cantredes  of  Oswestne,  W  lieiinglon, 
Hasbroke,  Knocking,  EUesmere,  Down,  and  Cherbury  bun- 
dfed.*  or  thaw.  Oswestry,  Whittington,  Mosbrook,  (ind 
Koddkijig  vara  formed  into  tha  handNd  of  Oaveatry.  El- 
latmamb  ewn  mtmMt,  «m  united  to  the  hundred  of  Cbir- 
httlj;  and  by  a  subsequent  statute,  passed  in  the  same 
tain,  the  town  and  hundred  of  Aberton,  until  then  included 
ID  Merionethshire,  was  added  to  tins  county. 

In  the  great  civil  war  between  (  harles  I.  and  the  Parltn- 
ment,  the  towns  of  Shrewsbury,  Ludiow,  and  Hndfjnorih 
et»pou!ted  the  royal  canse.  In  1642  Charles  cuno  toSiu  ewiii. 
bury  from  Nottingham  at  the  head  of  his  aruiv.  He  was 
joined  here  by  Prince  Rupert,  Prince  Charlea,  the  Duke  of 
Ycfk,aiid  many  nohlanien  and  gentleman  of  the  adjoining 
ooumiaa,  and  hfa  anw  eonaideraViy  vabiforved.  He  left  the 
town  on  the  ISthof  Oeiobar.  and  marched  towards  London. 
The  battle  of  Edge-hil!  took  i>lace  on  tlie  J  Srd  of  the  same 
month.  In  1644  the  town  w:i<t  itornieii  by  the  ]>arli;iinpn- 
tarv  Tirces.  and  noon  taken,  tlie  guards  haMii^-  deserted 
their  pooits.  BridgnurtU  was  besieged  by  the  parliamentary 
forces,  and  tba  eaatla^  afUr  ataading  ant  fora month,  was 
taken. 

The  great  number  of  castles  built  in  the  veatem  aide  of 
tba  county  has  been  already  remarked.  The  moet  imporinnt 
»f  them  existing  in  the  beginning  of  the  refpn  of  Henry  III. 
appear  to  have  hcen  Bruges  (Bridgn irth),  Sal)|ie;!jiiry 
tShrewsbnry),  Ludelauc  (Ludlow).  F-ll  sincre.  iJaus,  and 
Blancmuster  (or  Oswestry).  Of  il..  >e,  Bridgnorth  and 
Shrewsbury  were  origiually  Saxuii  fortresses. 

Ai  1  jn;;  those  whose  ruinsi  slill  remain,  Ludlow  was  one  of 
the  most  extensive,  aad  its  ruins  are  perhapa  the  moat  per- 


fect, on  the  wliolo  Welsh  border.  It  is  generally  sonposed 
to  have  U-en  founded  by  Royer  d«  Montgomery,  who  Li* 
beenalr»iidy  mt.-Dli«>utid, <tnd  ln-Ul !')  itM  desccudsat  Robert •(« 
lielesme^  from  whom  it  was  lakfn  b>  Ue:ir\  I  ,  and  grao:«.ti 
to  his  favourile  Joce  de  Uinan,  wiio  cotiapieied  the  butiibc^i^ 
In  the  next  reign  it  was  besieged  by  Stephen,  tbo  cattle  b^v- 
iog  been  ptevteo^y  seiMd  by  GerVase  racaoel,  vhoieioei 
the  cmpiwaa  Uatdda;  but  aa  it  was  raanfttUy  dafeadad,  thr 
king  vasobliged  to  nose  the  siege.  It  boweveravbaa^MBiij 
fell  into  the  king's  bands, and  Henry  II.  gatatliaa»aleaa4 
tlie  vatley  called  Cor\e-dale  lo  Fulk^.-  Fuiwai  iric.  bi: ni  ^iruci 
De  Dinari,  wIm  wiui  suctctdcd  by  Juita-.  di-  DuiMb,  wr;^ 
beized  and  conCned  Hugh  de  Mortimer,  I  i  d  l.C  Wi^moir. 
in  onti  of  the  loweraof  the  castle,  wlmhbull  ht-a.r>  biS  urc*. 
In  the  reign  of  Kichaid  I.  the  c«siie  was  seiztd  by  HutaAi. 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  on  behalf  of  the  civ>wn.  Ett- 
John  pre»eiued  u  to  Phdipd'Aubignay.from  whom  it  c^clu 
aUy  paaead  to  tba  Mortimers,  and  from  ihem  handiunl} 
to  the  crovn.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  it  was  paesBusJ 
bv  Rn'hurd,  duke  of  York,  who  liad  ru  sed  fi.rct  s  in 
\VeL>h  marches.  On  the  advance  of  liie  kiu^'s  army  !!<•»- 
ever,  in  I  the  duke  and  his  iyotis  abandoned  ibe  c%s'>- 
and  town,  wtuch  were  gt%'en  up  lo  plunder.  It  is  said  ih^: 
the  ducliv^$  of  York,  with  her  sons,  and  the  ducbcM  -a 
Buckinghaoti  vera  confined  as  prisoners  here  a  r>miiiinb  t 
time. 

In  the  unyma  af  tha  aivil  war  tba  aaatla  eama  uiU 
tha  pomeanon  of  Bdvafd,  duke  af  York,  vbow  on  hia  aeav- 

sion  to  the  throne  as  Edward  IV.,  repaired  the  castle, 
made  it  the  court  of  his  sun  the  pnnre  of  ^Valc4.  71: 
latter, on  the  death  of  his  father,  w.is  here  ('ro<'iaiuied  LiL( 
and  shortly  afterward?*  remo*e<l  ;o  Londuri  hv  his  uncle 
duke  of  Gloucester.    In  the  rti.,'ii  of  Henry  \  li.  this  e*-:V 
again  became  a  itiyal  re»idc-iioe:  and  Arthur,  the  kiu^j 
eldest  hun,  lield  a  court  here  to  celebrate  hu  mamag^  v  u 
Katbahne  of  Aragon.  The  prinoe  died  hara  tha  iaUoatxt 
year.  Tba  moat  ^endid  mm  of  Lndkiv  Cbatle  waa 
quont  to  this  period.   Daring  the  leigns  of  Henry  Vlll 
and  Elizabeth,  the  loTd»*presidents  of  the  marcbe*  h-j. 
iheir  ciurts  here.    SirHeniv  Sidney,  who  held  the  itltz 
of  pie-ideni,  made    lhi>   eastle   hi^  )a\ia.:uc  re«id«'wi 
aud  put  It  inio  ri'i  air.    In  liilii  it  wa>  visited  by  l*rit« 
(Jharleit,  afterwards  (Jharlea  1.     The  mosque  of '  Uo»Mt 
was  |ierformed  herein  1634,  during  tite  presidency ol  U* 
earl  of  Bridgevater.  During  the  civil  wars  m  tb«  itu 
of  (%aitM  I.  this  easile  vaa  for  some  thne  kept  as  u  r^ 
riaon  for  the  king;  but  in  June,  164C,  it  was  doln m-i  . 
to  the  parliamentary  forces.   After  the  Restotaii«>n.  Rt.:  r- 
w!jo  w  Qi  si  '.  teiary  to  ifie  earl  of  Carbery,  iho  prt^tdm 
the  maiclii's.  wrole  a  part  of  his  *H«dihras'   in  Ibc  Cj.'  . 
After  ihe  dissululion  of  thec  nirt  ot  ihe  h 'rd»-inarrhrrK  ' 
the  reign  of  William  UI..  the  c  astle  was  suffered  to  fsU 
decay,  and  it  is  now  a  roagmruvnt  ruin. 

I'he  rutns  of  Shrew^nry  Castle  are  alight»and  nrviMLaK. 
under  that  artiela.  [SvBBwantnrr.] 

Of  Bridgnorth  Castle  (which  is  altonolicud  under  Bbh'. 
WORTH),  only  one  tower  remains.   The  castle  is  said  to  1* 
been  founded  as  far  bark  as  the  year  9li. 

The  caillu  of  Oswestry  has  also  been  noticed  jf»  »l»-*rr,V  i; 
the  tow  n.   [OswKiTuv  ] 

Acton  Burnell  Castle,  neur  LoiiKnor.  w  as  rounded  ur 
stored  by  Robert  Burnell,  bishopof  llath  atid  Wt?I|i[^ir«a«i.-<' 
and  afterwanls  chancellor  of  England.  Thi«ea«lle 
inarkable  as  being  the  place  where  a  parkstDent  •<»  le  . 
in  1284,  in  thara^of  Edward  I.  The  lords  <n 
castle,  and  the  comtnons  in  a  large  barn  beluni^ini;  ir. 
ubbot  of  the  mnnnsti  iy  of  St.  P.  ter  .i:ii|  .St.  Hani  al  Shr.  \ 
bury.    The  oci  ciUilSud  btatuiuiu  de  Mercatoribus  «i 
passed  here.    The  remains  of  the  ca.ttleooasut  of  a  ai^Ui.. 
building,  with  a  tower  at  each  comer. 

Cause  Castle,  near  the  village  of  Westbury,  in  th*-  >.i. 
dred  of  Ford,  is  supposed  to  tuive  been  ereeiod  bj  R.\.. 
Corbett,  who  held  a  con»iderabl«  tmct  of  Lind  in  th:s  «.  - 
trict  under  Roger  de  Monlgomety.  It  aobsr-qiu  otiv  t- 
into  the  hands  of  Honrr  I.,  who  gare  it  to  P;iris  l-'ii'i  j  , 
It  more  than  once  felt' into  ihe  y.owL-r  of  the  Wci*h.  i- 
the  lands  in  the  noighhjiirh>>^'<l.    t  »ii  the  execution  of  • 
duke  of  Buckingham,  the  l.ist  mrl  uf  Siaffurd,  m  v  ..— 
,  liands  It  had  been  for  some  time,  it  was  foiftNjeU  (« 
crown,  but  was  restored  to  the  son  of  that  nobleman  U 
the  reign  of  Eluabeth  it  was  alienated  to  Robert  llandiin 
It  is  now  a  mere  ootifuMd  heap  of  ruins,  a  great  p«jrtn  » 
the  atone  having  been  nnoved.  The  site  of  th*  e^t^  • 
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In  MMtlier  put  «f  thb 


one  or\hc  mo»t  loftjilid 

of  ih;s  (■■jiiiity. 

Clun  Cuiib  hii  baeo 

Of  the  carl)  history  of  Hopton  C^tle,  situated  in 
the  kouth-wetiern  aido  of  lha  countv,  liUlc  appears  to  be 
kiiuwii.  It  was  itraiited  by  Henry  II.  to  Walter  do  Clif- 
Akri}.  In  thft  oivil  van  in  Uwi  of  Ctuules  I.,  it  was 
defended  oo  b«htir  of  the  ntrlituOMnt,  tod  Ibe  siege  lasted 
upwatdit  of  a  fortuight.  The  cattle  waa  soon  afterwards 
nearly  destroyed,  and  is  now  in  coiDuleto  ruin.  The  castles  of 
Knuckin;;.  Kayion,oiul  Miilii  c,  iu  the  hun<lrL-J  ol'OsWfstry, 
weru  built  l>y  iho  (aiiiily  of  L  R»trange  aboul  ib«  Iwelftti 

<  t'n[iir\.  Tl,o  i\jallu  cif  Kiu>i-kin  wo-s  di'stroved  in  the  civil 
wan  III  the  reit^u  of  King  JoliOt  but  aller^tards  repaired  by 
Juhii  L' Estrange  in  tha  tmgH  of  Uenry  III.  Scarcely  a 
veitigs  of  tb«  caaUe  now  rvnaains,  the  stone  having  been 

<  arried  »,w»f  ud  tooM  of  it  bn)kea  un  to  mend  the  roods. 
Tbm  at*  no  lemaiiia  of  Ruyton  Casllo,  lod  ibose  of  Mid- 
dle eonsiit  of  little  else  ihan  ono  tower.  Red  Cutle.  near 
TI  i^k:it'jne.  although  suie  !  by  Dugdale  and  others  to  hate 
had  lu  oiigin  iu  the  rei^n  uf  Henry  III.,  appears,  from  an 
aiiiiL-at  iiii<nii>cript  in  iho  Auillt-y  family,  to  hare  been  in 
exiti(eitc4d  Hi  Uie  reigii  ut  Wilhani  lite  Conqueror;  and  that 
the  lands  in  its  viriuity  were  given  by  Maud,  the  wife  of  that 
sovereign,  to  .lohn  de  Audlcy  for  eorUia  sarvicta  randered 
tu  (lie  siaio.  The  pasiiiun  of  the  eatUa  ia  tawukaUf  tttoiif. 
being  tba  •ammii  of  a  rocky  bilL 

WnhtingtoD  Castle^  near  Qswaatrr,  arts  fbrnerly  a  plare 
of  considerable  importance,  and  held  after  the  Conquest  by 
Roger  de  Montgomery,  but  being  forfeited  by  his  son  Ro- 
beii.  it  \v;ii  (H'stowcd  on  William  Pcvcrel,  who  ofTL-n  d  the 
Paitle  and  his  Uir  d.iusfhter  M«lettc  to  lh.it  one  of  the 
lady's  suitiirs  who  slutuld  prove  vnMorious  In  a  tournament 
appointed  to  lake  plare  at  Peverel'it  cajilie  in  the  Peak  of 
Derbyshire.  The  prize  was  won  by  Guarinc  dc  Metz,  of  the 
houae  of  Lorraine,  lord  of  Alderbury  and  thariff  of  Shrop- 
shin^  in  whose  dunily  the  castle  maained  fifr  naarlj  iber 
ooatariaa;but  is  1419,  tba  raoe  bacoming  extinct,  tba  caatla 
■nd  manor  passed  tbrongh  varione  bands.  The  adventures 
of  Folk.'  Fitz  Wariiie  or  Guarino,  the  gi  andion  of  Gunrine 
lie  Mci/,  uif  rccoidcJ  iii  the  .\ti2;lii  Norman  metrical 
'  R'MiiaiKo  of  tlie  Fiti-Warines,'  o(  whirh  u  proso  version  uf 
the  fuurtvcaih  century  is  preserved  in  the  British  Museum. 
The  ruins  ure  extremely  picturesque,  and  include  eight 
lDas&i\t<  towi'rs.  TIh)  east  walls  of  tba  caatla  are  washed  by 
A  lake. 

lo  addition  to  tba  abotra,  tbafa  ara  faoMina  «f  aaoilaa  at 

Aldarbury,  Sibdoa,  and  WatiteabomuKb.   Bnbop**  Caatla 

(aathe  name  imports),  Chirbiury,  Ellesroere,  Holdgnte,  nnd 
^bhchurch  were  also  seols  of  castles,  but  of  these  no  por- 
tbns  now  exi»t. 

The  ecclesiastical  and  ulii^iou^  e$tablishment8  in  the 
(  <juni>  amounted  to  near  fifiy.  Frum  a  manuscript  uf  tlie 
t  ailier  part  of  the  rei-jn  o(  Henry  III.,  preserved  in  the 
Cotton  USS.  in  tlx;  Rntish  Mu>ii:um,  and  recently  (1941 ) 
broogbt  to  light  by  Mr.  Thomas  Whgbt,  the  foUowiog  ap- 
jiear  to  bava  Seen  the  mo&t  imponant  nauailie  booaea  m 
tba  eauDtJ  at  that  period : — 

Abtelia  Salopesbury  (Shrewsbury),  S.  Petri  at  8.  Mel- 
bttrgcc,  Monachi  id^ti. 

.'Vbbatia  BeMi.-\s.is  (Ruildis.),  S.  .Mar.,  Monaclii  lugri. 

AbbaL  t  l.tile4u'Ht>  (LiUeshall),  Canonici  ni^n. 

Abbatm  iUgcman  (Haughmond),  S.  Mar.,  Canonici 
albi. 

Friotatus  Wenelok  fWenlock),  S.  Molburga*,  Monachi 
nian  da  Quniuco. 
Prioratua  BrumAeld  (Bmaflald),  Mooaobi  nigrL 
Tba  remfna  of  aenta  of  the  abbqre  aia  aery  baavtifbL 

Builda*  Abbey  is  situated  at  the  village  of  Buihias.  on  the 
•outh  bank  of  the  Severn,  about  eleven  miles  below  Shrew*, 
bury.  It  was  fouiid.-d  m  the  ye.ir  1135,  by  Ro^ur.  hi*hop 
of  (."hesiter,  fjr  inmik?  uf  ihe  <i:dri  uf  Savi«;ny,  which  was 
afiei  v.  ard-  ur  /fii  to  the  Cii.1  l' ri  .ans.  The  founilalion  was 
C'jntirmed  by  Stephen  in  11 3y,  and  it  wa«4  subsi>quently  en- 
riched by  many  munificent  bcncraction<(  and  donations  con- 
llrroed  bv  royal  charter.  Uenry  II.  subjected  the  abbey  of 
St  Mar\^s,  Dublin,  to  the  abbot*  of  this  place;  The  tile  and 
all  tba  janda  behinsine  to  the  establishment  in  Shrophire, 
Stallbrdsbire.  and  Derbyshire  were  granted  by  Henry  VIII. 
in  to  Edward,  tord         \k.     At  the  t hue  of  it*  d.svo- 

luuuo  it  contameil  twelve  monks.  The  abbey  was  dedicated 
fo  St,  Mary  and  St.  Cbad.  Tbt  valli  aia  mailj  antii*. 


Iht  abapa  of  the  bailding  is  cru 
totrer  in  the  middle.   The  rhaptcr  ti. 
feet.    It  is  a  parallelogratn  13  feet  by  33,  ^- 
the  building.    The  side  aisle*,  lianscpt,  and  <  hapeT»-wr-^^_ 
choir  are  in  total  ruin.    The  lower  story  of  the  tower  re- 
mains,  resting  on  four  arches  springing  froia  brackets  in 
the  walls.  The  ruins  present  some  curious  specicaana  af  tba 
architecture  of  tba  pariod  vbaa  tba  vMoA  acob  waa  pnog 
way  to  the  pointed. 

HanL;hmond  or  Haghmond  Abbey  ia  litaatad  OH  a  rising 
ground  four  u\Av%  east  of  Shrewsbury.  It  was  founded  in 
1  luO  by  Wdhara  Fitc-Alan,  who  conferred  on  it  the  land  on 
wliieh  il  stood  with  all  appnrtenancet.  Ltdand  !-ay»  ihero 
ivas  a  hermitai^e  and  a  chapel  on  tliw  spot  before  ilic  abbey 
was  built.  The  estobiishment  consist«ii  of  canons  of  St. 
Augustine,  and  all  grants  made  to  them  were  confirmed  by 
charter  of  the  IStb  Sdw.  II.  Henry  II.,  at  the  request  of 
the  abbat,  gtaated  lo'WilM^iimFMz-Alan  and  bis  heira  tba 
keeping  of  the  abbey  and  Ha  MMeiaiOM  in  tinaaa  of  vaMr 
tion  occasioned  bv  the  death  of  any  abbot,  to  the  azelniioii 
of  the  king  and  his  successors.  Pope  Alexander,  in  1172, 
trranled  in  iny  valuable  privileges  to  ihe  abbots  and  monks 
of  this  monastery,  which  were  confirmed  liv  subsequent  pos* 
aettsors  of  the  see.  Tho  yearly  revenues  at  the  dissolution 
amounted,  according  to  Dugdale,  to  Ij'Jl  13*.  7id.  The 
extent  of  the  whole  foundation  is  not  distinctly  traceable, 
but  the  ehapter-houso  is  entire.  It  is  oblong,  the  upper  end 
forminB  ^     basagoab  Xbatoof  is  of  oak,  on 

which  rested  aaetbar  ilorf.  A  baattifnl  Nonaan  arch  ia 
the  south  d  ).<r  of  the  Dave  is  all  that  reiaaiiiaof  Iba  abbaf 
church  Suuth  of  the  chapter-hooaa  are  remains  af  tba 
refectoiv,  lialls 

Lilk'shaU  or  LiUeshnll  Abbey,  near  the  of  tho 

same  name,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Newport,  is  an  ex- 
tremely beautiful  ruin.  Il  was  founded  itt  the  reign  of 
Stephen,  and  endowed  with  the  estates  of  a  college  of  St. 
Alkmond.said  to  have  been  founded  by  Ethelfleda.  '  tho 
lady  of  the  Meroian«.'  The  churcli,  which  waa  cruciform, 
was  228  feet  in  laMth.  and  tba  bcaadlb  of  tba  nave  Sfi  feet. 
It  appears  to  have  had  two  towaia,  ana  to  tba  eantia  and  dn 

other  at  the  "est  end,  and  the  fine  round  Norman  arch  at 
thai  end  appe.irs  to  have  been  the  lower  portion  of  the  latter. 
The  south  door  cijtnnuinicattng  with  the  cloister  is  one  of 
the  richest  early  Noriuaii  arche*  in  tho  kingdom.  The  east 
-window  is  large,  with  a  bt  auiiful  pointed  arch  of  il  h  tour- 
teenib  century.  The  abbeys  wf  Shrewsbury  and  Wenlock 
are  noticed  elsewhere.  There  are  also  remains  of  an  abbey 
itaar  Aldarbuqr,  callad  Me*  or  Whita  Abbay.  founded  to 
Potbo  Fitt-Warina,  in  tba  aarly  fart  aC  tba  thiitaanlli 
c  entut  V. 

At  Bromfleld.  near  Ludlow,  are  tba  lamaina af  a  priory 

ot  cell  of  Benedictine*,  originally  a  college  of  prebends  or 
secular  cnnoni,  founded  in  llUi.  In  1155  the  prior  and 
cations,  u lulling  to  become  monks,  placed  lliuiniLl  -  as  under 
the  government  of  the  abbey  of  St.  Peter's  ui  Gloucester, 
and  from  that  time  Bromfield  waa  oon%idere<l  as  only  a  cell 
to  that  great  vanaatic  foundation.  The  rums  are  slight 
but  are  wall  tftnated  an  the  river  Teme. 

At  Cbirbaiy.  on  the  boctaa  of  MaatHpflMfyabiiab  tbai* 
ore  also  traeea  of  a  priory  of  Aottin  eanaaa.  It  was  fnindaa 
in  the  reign  of  King  John;  its  nave  forms  the  present 
liarish  chuich.  Tiie  chutr  and  the  transept  are  totally  de- 
stroyed. 

White  Ladien'  priory  is  near  Bos&ibel,  on  tho  borders  of 
Stalfordshire.  It  is  a  picturesque  rum,  situated  in  a  seques< 
tore<I  -^pot.  The  date  of  its  foundation  u»  uaeertain,  but  ita 
airh  iieciure  indicataa  Saion  origin.  It  was  inhabited  bv 
Wbi  la  or  Ctalaceian  nnai  naaarly  as  the  reign  of  Richard  I. 
or  Jolin. 

At  the  vitlatre  of  Tonge  there  is  an  antiaot  aollegiala 

chup.h,  fiirtnerlv  belonging  to  the  abbey  af  Bbrewabttiy; 

pun-  -Ki-e  1  by  Isaheh  widow  of  Sir  Fulke  Pembridge.  in  the 
early  i»art  of  the  fifteenth  century,  who  rebuilt  it,  and  made 
it  collegiate  for  a  warden,  four  fellows,  two  clerks,  and  cho- 
ristei-s;  to  which  wi^  added  an  hospital  fcr  thirteen  poor 
persons. 

Xba  Heath  ehaiwl.  eitoate  at  Iba  north  faot  of  tba  Brown 
Claa  Hills,  ia  a  anrions  ipaaiMWi  af  Aoi^tt-NaiiMii  anUiaa* 
lura  in  ita  aiMplest  fora* 

Sutka  Castle,  near  tba  villega  of  Oidbnry,  ia  tba  hodnd 

of  Munslovv,  is  a  relic  of  the  ca-tullated  maoaiOII  Of  part 
ages,  rather  than  of  a  post  of  strength. 
Barcobal  Haoia^  aitnala  mar  ttaa  viHaga  of  Tonge,  on  !&• 
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bonlfrm  ot  SMotnMxo,  wn  •  ptaM  of  coneealroeni  for 
Charle*  IT.  nner  \m  defeat  at  Worcester.  Thw  baUle  WM 
fought  on  tlic  3r«l  of  Scplomber.  IGSJ.  nnd  mtthectoie  of 

the  fH'^^ai^enicnl  Cluules  llcil,  accompaniwl  by  the  duke  of 
Bm  Umu'ham,  iho  i  rirl  uf  IX  rljy.  l>.rd  Wilraot.  and  other 
odhorent*,  under  ilu'  ^mdancL-  of  Charlfs  Giffvjrii.  K<i)  ,  a 
Staffordshiro  gentleman,  and  Francis  Vales,  om-  nf  In-  !>oi  - 
vants.  The  |iarty  arrived  on  the  niuriimij  of  ilu-  aihof  SL-p- 
tembcr  nC  White  Ladies',  about  ihrL^e  quarten  of  a  mile 
from  Bojcobcl.  antl  inhabited  by  John  Penderell  and  hit 
brotUen.  Heni  the  Un;;  put  on  the  drc»B  of  a  woodmaik, 
nnd  apetit  tbo  dw  in  tho  adjoining  wood*,  his  foHoweit  luitr- 
ing  left  him  and  k^nod  th«  diaordend  (oyolUt  traflfl.  with 
the  exception  of  Lnrd  Wilmot,  who  wont  in  Mother  direc- 
tion Ttiat  iiit;hl  Uiuir,  iifi  ompaniiMl  hy  Rl -h.iicl  Pen- 
dcruil,  ))!  irff<lo(l  on  ti>L>t  lo  Mailek-y,  to  lliu  liouic  of  Mr, 
Francis  Wolf i!,  inioiuhn^'  toprocctd  into  Wales,  but  finding 
the  country  was  overrun  wiib  the  iitiluia  and  siuldier*  of  iht; 
parliamentary  forces,  they  lay  C!onceal(  <l  in  a  liarn  uf  Mr. 
VVolfe'n  the  whole  of  tbnt  day.  As  suon  as  it  was  dark,  the 
king  delermini  d  to  retrace  his  steps,  ml,  ■ccomponicd  by 
Richard  Pttadei«U»  tb«y  fiirded  the  Sowm,  oad  walked  all 
niglit  to  Bowobel,  «htoh  wu  inhabiled  hy  William  Pen- 
derell and  hi»  wife.  Here  be  met  with  Major  Carelesa. 
The  following  day  was  spent  in  an  oak-tree  near  BoscobeL 
and  that  uml  llie  niglit  succeeilin;;  ChaiUs  ni>iit  nrs  to  have 
slept  ai  lit>i»cobt;1.  On  Monday,  tlic  m1i  i>(  Sepicuiber, near 
midnight,  he  set  otT  on  h<irselja<  k  ag  im,  aceuinp.itiicd  hy 
Rkba^  Penderfcll,  to  lir«*ek'y,  the  rt-iidence  vf  Mi  W'ini- 
grare.  whore  ho  met  Lord  Wilmot.  From  Mr.  Whii grate's 
tho  kins  went  tlw  next  night  to  Col.  Lane'*,  at  Benlley, 
with  vboflo  tUter,  Mr«.  Lane,  he  siibaequmtly  mado  his 
oteoM  on  honeback  into  the  south. 

rArrbdoteen  Plymley**  Survey  nf  Shrop*hin;  Beautiet 
of  England  and  fValft ;  Du^dale's  Monctslicon ;  GoukIi's 
Camden;  Wright's  Hitlortj  uf  the  U'elsh  Border;  Mur- 
chi^ou's  f^ilitnan  System ;  together  with  vaTHHka  Pallia* 
meiitary  Reports  and  Returoa,  &c> 


BTATiartca. 

Population.— ^^avsAin  nuaka  tbo  nineterntb  on  tho  hat 
of  agrtculturul  oountiaa.    In  IStt.  the  pruportioa  of  the 

agricultural  population  was  VI  per  ot.-ut.  ;  in  44  jwr 

cent.;  and  in  IS31.  30  b  pei  c«iit.  lu  1  "il,  of  M,754  majc^ 
twenty  years  of  age  and  upwards,  23,267  »f  .  .  i  ;o 
agriculture,  comprising  17,296  laboHrcrs,  ^rjj,  »>cvupier» 
of  land  employing  labourers,  and  '1\.V)  >iuall  tK-tuj  isr* 
not  employing  hired  labour.  The  numbor  ul  ualea  afpid 
twenty  omploved  in  aMBuracturL-^  or  iu  making  mmm- 
teetaring  tnadtinery,  woo  13&3  in  1831.  *Tba  |Mpnfotigo 
of  iron  tat  tho  fbrgo  to  tho  piiooipol  mannlholtnw  iti  the 
county  of  Salop ;  at  Hales-Owen  nearly  500  men  are  m  tm- 
ployed,  and  ut  Madeley  250.  At  Dawley  and  other  placet 
in  U.I  vicinity  many  men  are  enspluycd  in  tli''hla>.t  furi.icfv 
I  but  tii«  number  i*  not  menlioni'd.  .Ai  and  near  Stin,i*»ourt 
I  7'1  niL-n  uri'  i-inployeil  in  iron  casliiiKs  and  at  fvjrLTvs,  and  .3 
preparing  ilio  weighty  apparatus  of  puwerfiil  maibiDery ; 
naiwaro  made  at  Wellington.  The  finer  kinds  ..f  .«rtbr»- 
waro  employ  about  200  men  at  Mailcley  and  Brueeley ;  ca^ 
peting  em^oya  90  men  at  Bridgnorth;  glass  ia  naadoal 
Wreck wardino;  llannola  aio  mado  at  Oawoauy.  Cbondh' 
Sirctton,  and  Wortbon;  ul  a  aniaU  mannfaBtMJwof  inw^ 
seating  exists  at  (Markot  Dngrton) 
{Cennuqf  1831.) 

Tbo  population  of  SfarOfOhilOb  Ot 
ing  penoda  was, — 

Mil««.  Female*.  TaUL 

1801            S2.563  Sn.orr,  167.639 

lt*Il            95,842  9S.^jC  194.298 

1821           102,056  104,097  206,153 

1B3I           111,017  111.921  222.93ii 

showing  an  inoreaao  of  65,299  in  thirty  yonn»  or  3t*9|ei 
cent,  i  boing  about  3^  ijor  eont.h«bw  tho  wfaoio  taii»ol » 

crease  tbroughottt  England. 

'WiC  fiUciwing  tuLk'  exhiliit-,  n  summary  of  tllO  | 
tion  of  every  hundred,  &c.  as  taken  in  ll»31 


ortlwfcwUloO' 


15-9 
6-  1 
8-  I 


ntntPRBDs. 

Wtt(NIOB«»  kc 


Bradford,  North 

(Hundred) 
Bradlbtd,  South  „ 
Brtmttroy 
Chirbury 
Condover 
Ford 
Munslow 
Oswoaliy 
Overs 
Pimhill 
Pufslow  M 
Stoltaadoa 

Bridi^ortb  (Borough) 
Lndlow  „ 
Shrewsbury  ("Rorough 
tiud  Libertyi 
Wonlook    (Town  and 
Liberties) 


» 
I* 
t» 

M 
•t 


Total 


m  n  :>t:>. 


I 


IKXUI'ATIONS. 


1 

Inltabited 

1 

nuiu 

l.'liill- 
Iwbi.cil. 

KaiDOiri 

cbiic-Ity 

iu  .i^ri- 
eultute. 

Piimilict 

clilody 
«nij'lk>yr<l 
ill  triile, 

ttire,. 

dirijirt. 

All  ollHr 
t-'aniUU** 
not  rom- 
ptli»i  Id 
tli«  (<ru 
pt««l- 

Frmula*. 

T«t»i  or 
|wr«ue  . 

11 

5,131 

5,438 

21 

126 

2,751 

1.63f. 

1,061 

13.149 

13.718 

t8.M7 

7,301 

S.OJti 

''■> 

201 

1.819 

4.575 

1,634 

19.208 

I9.774 

37.982 

4,067 

4,7:t4 

44 

is: 

1.521) 

1.861 

1.353 

10.544 

10.521 

21.066 

719 

8511 

7 

1  7 

444 

258 

2.218 

1.994 

4.21  J 

1.'  -i 

1.1.1(11 

1.153 

2 

29 

743 

239 

17' 

3.051 

2.859 

5.910 

1 

1,412 

1 

50 

004 

2S2 

466 

:i,.M7 

3.3bl 

6.8  <JS 

i.r>: 

1,949 

2.075 

15 

31 

1.395 

42G 

254 

5.090 

10,367 

3,610 

3,86*^ 

14 

103 

1.8'JO 

1,132 

846 

9,351 

9,674 

19,025 

• 

533 

5r,u 

>i 

If. 

327 

99 

m 

1,407 

1,360 

2,76  7 

2,209 

2,325 

8 

10 

1,215 

C3S 

472 

6,207 

6,108 

12.315 

2,266 

1  3.428 

10 

55 

1.520 

535 

373 

6,181 

5.952 

t2«133 

3;i:: 

2.290 

1  2.420 

6 

111 

1.352 

522 

546 

6.059 

5.t<60 

1,113 

8 

4i 

5(i 

100 

1,106 

2,555 

2,743 

5.29$ 

1," 

yog 

1 , .  1  '1 

10 

5Ci 

490 

629 

2,428 

2.S25 

5.25J 

1.:- 

4,402 

4,957 

43 

134 

721 

1,944 

2.2U2 

11,107 

12.395 

23.492 

6.0  . 

3,642 

3,793 

31 

186 

679 

1,561 

1.536 

8,758 

8.677 

17.435 

42,633 

1  46,427 

253 

1,415 

17,096 

1 16.210 

13.121 

111.017 

111,921 

22i,»3l» 

i6¥.4*. 

1 

PERSONS. 


C»««/y /iV/)?nw*,  Cn'w.  — Sums  expended  for  the 
ratief  uf  the  poor:— 174S-49-50  (annual  average),  7926/.; 
1778,22.316/.;  1783-84-85  (average),  33.937/.  Tbosuma 
««pOQded  at  tbo  foiu  date*  of— 

£.  s.  d 

I  sol  were  68,247, boing  7  1 1  for  Ooah  inlwliilaql. 

\H\\  .  .  106.318  „  10  n  w 
1821  .  .  92,907  „  9  0  ^ 
I8:T1    .  .     87.111     .,7  9 

The  eitpeoditute  iu  eaeb  of  the  fttlluwiu^  years  wa*  as 
naderr— 


1S1.V  1836  \-.\-  1«  .H.  1839, 

£73.039    £64,003  £^(i,35I  £51.506  £64,778  £SS,9:: 

Asisuraing  that  the  popabition  bad  increaaed  fmaa 
to  1840  at  tlie  lato  of  ono  por  oont  por  aasum.  the  es  m 

dilute  in  the  latter  year  would  arera^e  44r.  C^d.  f^ir  C3.ci>  t 
habitant,  which  U  lower  tlau  f.r  tlic  of  England 

Wales.    The  saving  effected  bcUvutu  the  years  lf^J4  »;, : 
l'-  40  amounted  to  34,406/.,  or  37  per  cent,  namely,  ttu.'> 
ttic  head  of  relief  and  maintenance,  27.471/,  or  33  per  cavL. 
in  !>uits  of  law,  &c.,  2839/.,  or  71  \H:r  rent;  and  IB  iirr 
laneous  expenses,  4046/„  or  66  per  cent 
In  I B36-6  tbio  nimber  of  boatvd  children  iiiiip>hfc  lo 
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the  poor-ro(o  in  th«  couiUy  was  2037,  or  1  in  109  of  iho 
popiil  UMii  arconling  to  the  censim  of  1831,  the  proportion 
f.r  KiiylanJ  being  I  in  '215  In  I  siu  the  number  of  illc- 
L'liiniatu  birllis  wus  1'J5,  -ir  1  in  \S,  the  proporiloii  for  Eii[^- 
land  btmg  I  in  'iO.  The  numbtirof  iunatic^  ami  idiDiit 
i-hari^eftbie  on  the  poorVrBtt-  in  waaSQI.  or  1  in  ^jl. 
tha  proporlioa  for  Sngland  being  I  in  1033.  The  number 
«f  pAHptn  ldMf«d  during  the  quarter  ending  Lady-day, 
|«4»,  warn  IM96  (lftS4  ia-door.  ud  8472  out-door),  bein;: 
6  per  ent  of  the  total  popal«Uoii.wliieb.  with  the  exception 
of  Derbyshire  and  SlafTordsbire.  was  lower  than  in  any 
euunty  in  England  or  Walea.  The  number  of  poor-law 
uiimiis  in  tlic  county  is  13,  comprising  a  jiopulatiuu  of 
174,»'J'i,  iicconlinj;  to  Uie  ccmus  of  1S3!.  Tlicrc  are  J.' 
pariithea,  contoinui);  a  population  of  48,039,  in  wlucii  tin- 
administration  of  relief  to  the  jioor  w  luiinagcil  uuiIlt  local 
acts. 

The  «nnual  mim  of  ml  property  in  the  county  assessed 
to  tbo  proportj  In  in  1815  was  1.037,98b/.  The  fan  niwd 
Ibrpoor-istek  «MNi^-r«teii  ond  other  loeid  pniMMi*  in  the 
jMr ondingtAthMorcb,  183S,  wtm  l06,Mftl^  oud  wia  lofied 
upon  the  various  descriptions  of  properly  as  lbll0Wt>*- 
On  land  .  .         £86.033  llff. 

Dwelling-bouses  .  1-1.^02  8 

Mills,  factories.  &C.      .  i.'JOU  11 

liNNcitl  praitik  imvi|»tioD.  &c.  4,i-i6  i; 

Total    £I0R,88S  9 
The  UBoant  oipended  was— 

Fortheroliofortbe  poor  .    £86.077  St. 

In  toiu  of  law,  noMval  of  paopeiik  tee.  X I 

For  other  purpoiet  .         .      1M05  19 


Tol;il  mifiicy  expended  £109,286 
Tin:  county  e-xp<n)ilaurL>  m  is.M.  exclusive  of  tlia 
Tolicf  of  the  poor,  was  9880/.  lOf.  ll(L,  disburse 
leiM:— 

£. 

Bridges,  building,  repain  .  ItMl 

Qaoto.  houses  of  correction,  and  main* 

taiding  prisoners,  &e.  3«426 
Shire-bdls  and  oonrts  of  jurtieok  buildioft 

repoirt,  &e.      .         *         .  497 
Lunatic  asylums  .  ,  .  3-1 

Prosecutions        .  .  .  1.8CS 

Clerk  of  the  peace  999 
Conveyance  of  prisoners  before  trial  377 
Conveyance  of  transports  .  137 

Vagrants,  amrehending  and  eonveyiog  6 
Con»tabtMi  ngh  and  a peoial       •  l  s 

Ooraner  ...  886 

Dob^  najment  of  interaat  and  principal  1 91 
*"  eUaneoiM     ...  9M 


13 

t  for  the 
1  an  fol- 

*.  d. 

n  11 

9  i 


9  9 

1/i  0 

9  1 

l&  9 

16  9 

18  10 

18  4 
i*",  <J 

1  6 

4  « 

19  I 


Total         £9.^80  TO  II 
The  county-rate  rmseil  al  dtlTerent  periods  during  the 

last  half  centur\,  ami  the  principal  diabttraoimnta>  an 
•bown  in  the  following  tablo: — 

ITtt.  MM.        182i.         >»1-  ISM- 

£       £        £        £         £  £ 
Ineoine   .   4.493  8^329   8.619   19.945   19,199  14^979 

ExpentUture : — 

Bridges  .  1.294  1.363  3,203  938  9.917  1,662 
OaoU  99      149     581     1,051       556  1.498 

l*ri!ioner»* 

maintenance  848  2,430  1,917  2.911  3,7S8  2,190 
Prosecutions  102  786  369  1,736  2,16J  2,626 
Cunstablus  8c 

vagmnts      393      550      167       528       287  31) 
Aerordini;  to  ofReud  relumi  (made  pursuant  to  aet  2  &  .1 
Vict.,  c.  4)1)   the  kn^h  of  streets  «nd  highwajTS  In  the 
couiiiy,  and  the  «xi>enditure  thereon,  in  1839.  «aa  ^•i 
uinlar':—  „_  , 

Strcots  antl  raails  repaired  under  local  ads  49 
Turnpike-roads  ....  9^0 
All  other  bigbwoj*  -  • 


Amount  of  ratea  leviad       •  • 
Ktpended 

Uv  and  other  enaoaoa   .  101 
Total  mp 


2,935 
£  15,534 


£14,973 


In  1889  thevo  were  99  tumpikb. 
nxiniber  of  miles  of  road  under  theK  > 
1839  the  income  atising  from  tolls  «^  ,  _ 
coInpo^illvJll  in  lieu  of  statute  duty,  210/. ;  csuniatcu 
of  statuio  iluly  performed,  352/.;  toial  iiicumu,  27,646/.; 
riii'l  l)io  total  expenditure  in  the  same  year  \«as30,l'l3/. 
'i  he  assets,  including  arrears  of  income,  auiuuuted  to  7836/. ; 
the  debts  to  129,183/.    The  debts,  in  1836,  were  equal  to 
3  -  !i  ycnrK  of  the  annual  income;  the  proportion  of  unpaid 
u.ieie^t  to  )lit>  total  debtwai  only  3 per  oeot,tbe  average 
fur  England  being  19  per  cent. 

In  1839  the  tun  of  944611  waa  eoReeted  to  defray  ex- 
penses conneeted  with  the  Established  Cbordi,  of  whieh 
sum  7537/.  was  derivod  from  church-rates,  cnA  1909/.  from 
various  other  sources,  including  440/.  fruiu  esl  i!  u  !  rr  a- 
chorgc*.  The  expenditure  amounted  to  iij'j^i.,  ami  in- 
chi<led  3385/.  for  re|iBirs  of  chinches. 

Crime. — Number  of  persona  charged  with  criminal 
ofTonces  in  the  fenr  septennial  perioda  eBdiqg  1919,  1896, 

IS.3.1.  !S40:  — 

lb  15^19.    U8»«i.    M94B-  taa*^. 

Total  of  each  scptcuaial 

period  .  .  986  1013  1509  1917 
A  nnuaJ  average     *      141        144       915  974 

The  numhen  eeouttitled,  eonvieted.  and  acquitted  in  eaoh 
year  from  1834  to  1649  were  a»  ttnder^^ 

1994.    IBIi.     19M.  tM7. 
Committed     263     SOS     998     959     971     3t0  397 
Convicted      204     130     147     186     199     917  959 

AcquitleJ  7C       81        72       7G       93  128 

In  Ih.l  t  the  propiirtiun  of  per&uns  commillcd  to  the  total 
population  of  the  county  was  1  in  848;  in  1837.  1  in  884  ; 
anil  in  lH4i)  (allow  ing  I  per  cent,  per  annum  Tor  the  iii- 
crense  of  populali  jn ),  1  in  ahoul  C  JO. 

Of  3i»7  orimioal  offenders  tried  at  the  assises  and  ses- 
sions in  Saliip  in  1840,  18  were  charged  with  ofleneee 
Bgunet  the  peraon ;  92  with  ofltenoee  againat  property  com- 
initted  with  violence;  309  (indndiog  944<aae8  of  simple 
larceny)  with  offsneet  againtt  prapeito  cooitnitted  without 
violence;  only  1  was  charged  with  maueious  olbneet ;  4fiir 
forging  and  ultcrini,'  ba*ecoin;  and  34  for  various  misde- 
meanours. Of  the  whole  number  committed,  259  were 
convicted,  128  were  acquitted,  3  were  not  prosecuted,  m» 
bill  was  found  against  43.  and  80  weru  found  nut  guiUy  on 
trial.  Of  those  convicted  there  was  not  one  cise  in  w  Inch 
sentenoe  of  death  was  pasted.  Of  12  convicted  of  offences 
against  the  peffon.  7  were  sentenced  to  various  terms  of 
inpriaonment  (5  to  periods  of  sis  months  and  under),  and 
9  were  either  whipped,  fined,  or  dtsabaiged  en  sureties,  lu 
20  convictions  fur  offences  against  propirtf  eommitted  with 
violence,  2  were  transported  for  life;  2  for  terms  abofe  19 
and  not  exceeding  13  years;  *  for  tenus  oxceefling  7  and 
under  10  yt'jrs;  b  were  imprisoned  for  terms  above  6 
months  and  nut  exceeding  1  year.  In  I'Jl  convictions  for 
offences  against  property  committed  without  violence.  2 
were  transported,  13  for  pcnodi  ey.eeeding  7  years,  and  17 
fiir  7  years;  3  were  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  1  year 
and  upwards;  22  for  1  year  and  not  under  6  monthe;  and 
184  for  periods  under  6  months.  In  the  single  ease  of 
naiidous  injury  to  property,  the  offender  was  sentenced  to 
irnnspjriation  for  10  years.  In  3  convictiona  Ar  Uttering 
la-e  cum,  the  offenders  were  sentenced  to  short  penodaof 
imprisonment  not  exceeding  *'  monlhi.  In  32  coiivirtion* 
for  t»i»<leraeanour*,  14  were  sentenced  to  various  terms  of 
iroprisonnicnt  (only  1  for  above  12  months),  and  is  were 
discharged  on  fines  or  sureties.  The  number  sentenced  to 
transportation  was  43  males  and  1  female.  Of  the  whole 
number  of  offenders  tried,  315  were  males  and  72  females; 
138  males  and  38  females  could  neither  read  nor  write ;  144 
males  and  30  females  oould  either  read  or  read  and  write 
imperfectly ;  19  nalei  eoold  read  and  write  well ;  9  males 
had  superior  instruction;  and  tbedagrseof  iaatrttctioB<rf 
the  remaining  ill  uiiles  and  4  females  eouldfiot  be  ascer- 
tained. The  proportion  of  uniustructcd  criminals  on  an 
averatto  of  several  years  was  94*7  percent.,  and  of  those 
instructed  5*3  per  cent.,  the  average  of  the  thnnar  for  Bug* 
land  and  Wales  being  89'  3  per  cent. 

Saving$'  ift«jA#.— There  are  13  savings'  banks  in  the 
count*,  m  which  the  number  of  depesitota  and  amount  of 
depesiu  en  the  90th  of  November,  m  eaeh  of  the  Mowing 
fearsr  vera  aa  wder :—  _ 

U32.       1833l       1835.       1836.        H«7,  ^3tl. 
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The  various  auni>t  plarod  in  ilic  savingt'  banks  IB  18Ni 
li'^l,  and  l»39,  wen;  <li-inlj;itril  ;i>iiii<lrr:  — 

)'^:  1"," 


N«l  wcMding  £20 

so 

„  100 
iSO 

.  .  wo 


ftiiur»» 

2,504 
l,it:4 
S72 
•JV.' 


DvpotUi. 

!«»,5-<S 

4-. ^75 
3C.M0 


•ilon. 

S,!)!<1 

■2W 
127 


icw.coa  6,7M    ■■  -  ' 

4,000 
l,Ki9 
672 
46C 
ll« 


!W,21S 

67,H.I6 
49.43a 

xi.m 


a.5 1.7-6 

1-J3  563 

)26.a>i:i 

m>.3Si 

;7,S'J3 


^.zu    »»7.7:«  10, W4   377,126  la.sae  487.i5o 
Exclusive  of  the  auovc,  the  dcpusitt  of  132  friendly  socic- 

tias  amounted,  in  l^3<J,  to  30.553/. ;  and  14,078/.  were  in- 

VMtad  by  16o  cburilablc  itulitutions. 
Tba  nanber  of  ngUtwed  prHMntntaiy  •Itlata  ia  lb« 

eonntyt  in  wa», — northern  di?iiioB,  6016;  wmthern. 

3366:  total.  8G82.    In  1840  there  was  an  increase  of  23  in 

the  northern  division,  and  of  210  in  the  aoutbern  division ; 

the  total  number  in  the  county  being  BSlSk  dmaad  as 

follows: — 

Frcc'holilcr*  of  every  class  . 
Copyhold  .iiul  ciistoinarv  tenants 
Lea.<cliol<lers  for  life  or  period  of 

years  ..... 
50/.  tenants  at  will  ... 
IVustccH  and  mortgagees  in  ae< 

tttal  receipt        .      .  * 
Qualified  by  olBeM  . 
foiot  and  duplieate  qusllfleations 


Education.— The  following  summary  is  taken  from  the 
Plarliaiaentary  Returns  made  in  1833  :— 

'  ScbooU.    Sdiolan.  TMal. 

Infant  >.'lit)oU  .  .  (8 

Number  of  cilii'.lrcu  ul  luoh  mIkkiU; 
from  2  to  7  }  i>ars  :— 
Males 


3,3oy 

2,227 

5.536 

116 

87 

S02 

'2.T 

50 

73 

1,462 

1.313 

2,775 

14 

4 

18 

Ti 

87 

44 

8 

62 

5.039 

.i.rrr, 

S.280 

Sex  not  speciOod  • 

Daily  schooU  .         .  64S 

Number  of  children  at  such  schoolf ; 

ages  from  4  to  l  4  m  :irs  : — 
Males 

Female'*  .  • 
Sex  not  specified  . 

Schools     .         .  670 
Total  of  dtOdren  under  daily  in- 
atruetkm 

Sunday  lebools  .  S48 

Number  of  children  at  suchaehools; 
ages  Arom  4  to  1 5  years 

M.ilcs  .  ■  . 
Komales    .  • 


30.) 
362 
886 


7.954 
f..333 
3.939 


963 


18^186 


10.179 


7.1S5 

7,16a 

4.338 

  .8.681 

Assuming  that  the  population  between  the  ages  of  2  and 
16  years  li;is  increased  in  the  -sanie  proportion  as  the  whole 
populat'.uii  hincc  1^21,  and  tliat  the  whole  population  ha!> 
inrreascJ  in  the  same  ratio  since  1831  as  in  the  ten  years 

trciLiiing  that  lime,  tiic  iipproxiinatc  number  of  children 
elween  the  a;;cs  of  '2  and  13  years  then  found  as  residing 
in  Shropshire  in  1833.  was  about  75.U00.  Six  Sumlav- 
•ehoob  are  returned  from  places  where  no  other  aeboon 
exist:  and  the  ehildran.  162  in  number,  who  are  instructed 
thorcin  cannot  be  supposed  to  attend  any  other  schooh;  3t 
sll  other  places  chiMrea  l  ive  opportunity  of  rej^irlm^,'  to 
other  sehools  also,  hut  m  what  m.iulier,  "r  in  whnt  propor- 
tion diniliiMte  entry  of  the  same  children  is  tliu'i  iirmlui'i  il, 
must  remain  uncertain.  Filty-lwo  schools,  coiUniiiin^  2j0j 
children,  which  arc  both  daily  and  Sunday  schools,  arc  re- 
turned from  various  places,  and  duplicate  entry  is  known  to 
be  thus  far  created.  Making  ailowance  tberelbrs  for  this 
eauae^  which  prevents  aeeuney,  we  may  pinrbaps  fiurly 
estimate  that  less  than  one  hslfcrfthe  chiloren  between  the 
Si{cs  uf  2  and  15  years  are  under  instruction  in  this  county. 
Thirly-jicven  boarding-schools  are  included  in  the  number 
i.r  ila  ly  *chi>ols  Kiven  above.  No  school  in  the  county  is 
iu|toi(cd  a«  being  confined  lu  the  children  of  parents  of  the 
KMsbMihed  Chureh,  or  of  any  other  NUgiooa  aenoiniaaition ; 


inch  exclusion  being  disclaimed  in  sllMSt  wntj  instar.r; 
c&pecia.lly  in  scliools  established  by  DisssDtcra.  with  wbwm 
are  here  indudod  Wsslsyan  Hstbodisls  aod  " 
Catholics. 
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The  schools  established  DiwonlSH^  inflhidsd  m  Ihs 
above  statement,  are— 

Daily-sehools    .         .         •      15,  (  _ 

Sunday-schools  .  .  .       82        .  7.612 

The  schuoU  established  since  181S  are~ 
Infant  and  other  daily  sehools    .      190,  containing  f-.tT^ 
Sunday-schools  .  i      144         .  I2.4i9 

LcndinZ'libraries  arc  atlachod  to  33  scbools. 

SHROUDS.  [Ship.] 

SHROVE  TIDE,  or  SH ROVE-TUESDAY  <from  the 
.Anglo-Saxon  teri/ian,  to  couress),  signifies  the  time  of  cmi- 
fessing  sins;  for  which  purpose  this  day  was  antientlyssi 
apart  hy  the  church  of  HotM  as  a  ^r^miioa  for  the 
teriiies  of  Lent.  This  season  was  likewise  edlod  l%ifti^ 
tide,  Pastfns,  and  Fn^t-nvits,  hy  all  of  whidi  titles  Ubfst 
designated  in  difTerenl  parts  of  ihe  Norlh. 

In  the  Keforuu'il  Church  theanticnt  practice  of  shiMng 
or  eonCessiiiK  at  Shrove-tide  is  discontinued. 

After  the  people  had  made  the  confession  required  a:  th:> 
season  by  the  aiscipline  of  the  antieni  Church,  they  vcte 
permitted  to  indulge  in  fostive  amusements,  although  MS 
allowed  to  partake  of  anything  beyond  the  usual  eubstif 
tutfls  fbr  flesh ;  and  heneo  arose  tno  eostom  yet  preserved 
of  eating  pancakes  and  fritters  at  Shrovetide,  which  bss 
given  this  day  the  vulgar  appellation  of  Pancake  Tursda; 
The  Monday  preceding;  was,  hy  the  vulgar,  called  Colbp 
Monday,  a  name  which  it  even  yet  retains  in  some  plaix--, 
from  the  primitive  custom  <if  calmg  e^rgs  on  coll.  p*  or  ♦lice* 
of  bread,  which  the  less  scrupulous  and  muru  luiuitoLj 
moderns  have  esctended  to  cuUops  of  meat. 

On  thsM  days  of  authorised  indulgence  all  kinds  vf 
recnattons  were  totomlod.  provided  a  due  regard  was  paid 
to  the  abstinence  oommanded  by  the  Church;  sad  from  Iha 
oriRin  sprang  the  Carnival.  [Carnival.] 

To  the  j>astiraes  of  this  e:ut\  arc  also  to  l>c  trace  ]  tb* 
nearly  exploded  iliversiohs  nf  cixi*  ri.;litin(f  aiid  cick-ih  oir- 
in:;,  ns  well  ;is  tlui  ilisrontinucd  rusioins  of  » hippinj,'-t'>:A 
roaslini;  ot"  l:i'rrings.  Jack  of  Lent,  iic.  which  three  las.:- 
named  tporls  were  evidently  meant  as  types  of  the  rlg^)U 
of  cbundi  discipline.  The  cock-fightings  and  oock-thiDWit^ 
in  England,  which  have  gone  intodisuaob  were  oaee  gtMnl 
throughout  the  kingdom  at  (his  season. 

(Braily's  Chtti$  Oalendaria,  voL  i,  pp.  IVO,  900;  Brandt 
Pofmlar  Anlicj.,  vol.  i.,  p.  .')(>,  &c.) 

SHRUB  {frittei).  All  plants  are  divided  into  horti. 
shrubs,  and  tree*.  A  shrub  is  ii  pliiit  wiih  a  wooJy  4;eM. 
which  approaches  the  tree  in  its  do'uiiici  and  cui>ststei...'K. 
but  never  allniiis  ilie  liei-lii  of  a  tree,  aiid  is  generallv  tallt-r 
than  the  herb,  ll  varies  in  height  liom  about  ^^L»ur  to 
twelve  feet.  Linnteus  attempted  to  disiintruish  trees  from 
shrubs  by  the  former  having  buds  and  the  latter  having 
oone.  But  this  dtstinetion  is  of  no  avail,  as  planu  lihs  the 
willow,  generally  called  shrubs,  posasks  buds,  whflat  most 
trees  in  hot  countries  are  without  them. 

Ill  horliculture  shrubs  are  tt>o  well  known  i  )  ne*d  t 
detiuilinii.  F'lr  jTiicLcil  piupososlhoy  arc  ilivi'led  :iifo  the 
lie-  duous  mill  iM  r^'icen  kiiids,  and  c^rh  of  these  kinds  kit 
be  further  divided,  ac<.x>r'!ing  to  their  hardy  or  lender  habitjL 
their  form,  sise,  nuide  of  growth,  colour,  &c.  Tli«  most 
ornamental  fliwering  shrubs  are  those  be)o»i<ine  to  the 
genera  Rosh,  Rhododendron.  Asalea.  l^lmia,  Andramaik, 
Vacoioium,  &a  Among  the  oveigreen  aLroba  an  the 
holly,  the  ivy.  the  jasmine,  the  box.  various  heaths,  tut. 

Slvubs  are  often  planted  together,  forming  what  arc 
called  shrubberies,  and  when  the  kinds  are  judiciously 
selected  and  arranged,  ihesi'  c>Hectio;i»  add  crcatly  to  lh< 
beau^Mit  tlio  gardens  and  pleasure-grounds  woere  Cbsg^  are 
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SIituIm  in  general  ihrwc  m  oi'linnry  jrarden  •oils,  and 
better  m  light  than  hi:ivy  l-.v.tU.  IVoviuuj  tn  planting 
them  It  ts  alwiivii  de»irttb!«*  tu  trench  the  soil  tu  lis  full 
depth.  They  geldom  require  tnanuro,  except  in  rvry  poor 
will.  Bm^reen*  thrive  best  in  loams  of  a  iniddlinc  tex- 
tOte.  KaloiiM.  Ericas,  &e.  require  peat  or  heath  MU.  th- 
eidiMMi  thnibi  in  fenenl  thhrv  in  Itght  touu  or  w»ndj 
•oib. 

SHUCKBUROH  EVELYN.  SIR  GEORGE.  Bart.,  a 
(gentleman  distinguished  n.f  a  classieal  Mholar  as  well  as  for 

his  uttaiiuneiitH  iti  mutheraatical  and  philowpbioal  learning, 
■s^as  born  in  !  7:>ii,  and  represcnttMl  ihe  county  of  Warwick 
in  thit'o  siu\'e-4ivc'  l  arli'iiiu-nts.  la  1771  hu  was  flfOtfd  a 
t'ci^uw  uf  liic  Royul  Socteiy.anii  wi  the  volumoof  its  'Trans- 
actions'  fur  1798  will  be  fuund  ihu  rommunications  which 
he  made  to  that  body  concerning  the  niMaaniiMnt  of  the 
haigllta  of  mountains'  by  the  barometer,  and  th«  adoption  of 
a  senecal  aundard  of  veiglMa  and  meaMnaa.  Togoilier 
wiin  General  Roy  ho  made  nutnermia  exp«riai«nta  is  order 
to  find  the  effect  of  v  iriationsof  tfrnj't  ratureon  the  volumes 
of  air  and  roercuiy  ,  and  frotn  the  labours  of  these  expert- 
menter«J  there  has  resulted  a  rule  for  (  bia  nint;  the  relaiivc 
heii^litft  of  stations,  which  possesses  perha{>!>  all  the  acruracy 
ofwhifli  the  barometrical  method  is  susceptible,  or  \>hicii 
can  be  req  iiK- 1  for  the  piirposos  of  geograj^y.  According 
tu  Sir  Gt  jr^L  h<i.uck!)tirgh,  the  (bmttlt  0K]inMlllg  the 
quirad  lioigbt  in  fathoms  is 

(lOOOO  t  JFO'44  rf)4  1+  0023  (/-  32") }  ; 
Mhc-rc  I  is  the  dilTorcncc  between  the  logarithms  of  the 
heights  of  tho  barooieter  at  the  two  stations;  ^  d  \t  t\\e 
differfacc  between  the  attaehtd  therniotnciers  (Fahrenheit's 
scale),  the  negtiiive  *ii;n  licnif;  used  when  the  Tnemiry  i? 
coldest  at  the  U]i| a  t  stntion.  ;vud  tho  pu-itive  sis^n  in  the 
contrary  case,  and  /  is  the  mean  of  the  temperaturesi  ex- 
praased  by  a  detached  thermometer  at  the  stations.  When 
tho  air  is  tranquil,  and  the  obaervatioaa  are  earefuilj  niade, 
this  formula  will  give  tho  foqnirad  baigbt  witbiA  two  or 
tbnio  feet  in  four  thouaand. 

It  hat  always  been  eooBidefed  advantanous  that  the 
iinils  of  liiK.  ar  measure  and  of  M'eight  should  Iiave  a  relation 
to  some  lu'iar.uble  standard  existing  hi  nature,  iti  order  that 
in  the  event  of  the  valuer  of  tliDSo  units  bcm^  lusl,  they 
may  be  recovered  with  accuracy.  Tlii^  was  the  objict  pro- 
))oscd  by  the  govcrntnenl  of  Fr  nu  L-  m  iT'j.!,  whi  n  it  «:« 
decided  that  tbe  metre  shouM  be  a  certain  portion  uf  tiiL> 
circumference  of  a  meridian  of  the  earth  ;  and  to  Sir  Getu  ';f 
Sbuekbuigb  belonga  the  merit  of  having  determined  the 
rdation  between  the  yanl  <tbe  unit  of  measure  in  England) 
and  the  length  of  a  pendulum  wbicb  should  make  a  certain 
number  of  Tibrations  in  a  given  time.  The  subject  had 
already,  at  inl' i v. lU,  during  many  ye^rs  biTii  rccum mended 
la  the  altcuttoa  ui  the  govern niunt,  but  tho  inrjuiry  from 
various  circumstances  bcin^  dclt-iicd.  it  was  reserved  for 
private  individuals,  to  whom,  fur  the  sake  of  obtaining  accu- 
racy and  uniformity  in  their  scicntiQc  pursuits,  it  was  of 
ituportance  to  have  a  precis*,*  <itandard  of  length,  to  procure 
one  by  tkicir  own  exertions.  By  nuroerotis  experiments  Sir 
Geoi|ie  ft»ood  that  the  daffereuee  between  two  peadalumi; 
one  ribraiing  42  times  and  the  oiber  84  times  in  a  minute 
fmean  titiu)  in  the  latitude  of  London,  at  II 3  feet  above  tho 
level  of  I  he  .<ca.  when  the  mercury  in  the  barometer  is  at  30 
inches,  and  the  temperaiuir  i,  at  Gu"  (Fahr.),  is  ciiual  to 
5'J-S'J35S  inches  according  to  ih  '  parhnnicntary  standard ; 
and  it  IS  evident  that  by  lepeatwit;  --.k  Ii  ovperimciits  with 
all  due  care,  the  le!i<.;;h  of  a  rod  coniaaitng  the  same  num- 
berof  inches  rai^;:ii  he  obtained.  From  the  more  recent 
cxperioienls  of  Captain  Kaier  and  Colonel  Sabinew  the 
lentjth  of  a  pendulum  vibrating  one  second  in  Irfindon  b 
30'\Z9'20  inches;  which  gives  n»  tbe  difference  between 
tvo  such  pendulums  a^  those  above  mentioned,  S9*90I03 
inches,  a  result  agreeing  with  that  which  had  been  fuini  l 
by  Sir  GeKf^e  Shuckb.iruh  within 'OO'JS  inch.  This  uli.- 
lo--.ophcr  aUo  a?certa.n'  I  h  i:ii  iiuiiie. 'Hs  e\ptrirae.il8  that 
a  cubic  inch  of  distilled  water,  when  thu  lUtsrcury  in  the  ba- 
rrttncter  is  at  •2')'&  inches,  and  the  temperature  Co",  vroighs 
in  air  '26'2'50G  grainStaad  in  vacuo  25J  SOr)  .'r  uns;  lu  nr«; 
tli<^  exact  wrigltf  of  a  grain,  and  conMjqueiiUy  uf  all  other 
weichto,  ma;  at  any  time  be  obtained  (Phil.  Tram., 
179t».> 

In  order  that  a  prc^-ise  standard  of  length  might  be  pre- 
served in  till;  country.  Sir  GcorijcShuckburffh  employed  Mr. 

Trou^!it*->ii  t.>  inriki'  t">r  him  a  t;u---l;:i-,  n:i<l  (o  l.iy  d.>«n  on 
it  with  great  accuracy  tbe  length  of  3  feet,  divided  mto  feet. 


inches,  and  tenths  of  an  inch ;  tlie  bar  was  *>7i  inches  lon^, 
1^  inch  wide,  and  0'4  iiKh  thick;  and  besides  the  scale  just 
mentioned,  there  were  laid  upon  it  various  oiIk  r  nu  asurcs 
of  acknowledged  or  reputed  auibonty.  This  scale  l^  do*  in 
tho  possession  of  the  Royal  Society ;  and  in  the  JPhtL  Trwia, 
for  1798  is  a  paper  by  Sv  George,  in  wbieb  tbe  leate  is 
deseribed,  and  tbe  length  ef  i  net  «n  it  is  compared  with 
the  length  of  the«ild  standard  yard  whieb  was  kept  at  the 
Exchequer  (\kherc  it  is  sui  pi>sod  lo  li.ivc  bicn  ji.ji.  d  in  the 
rei;i;ii  of  Eiiiabetb)  and  with  that  ofun  itUcr  blaiid.ud  Mird 
belonging  to  the  Ros  A  Soeit  tv .  7  he  difference  belvsien 
the  last-mentioned  staniUidi,  which  was  considerable,  had 
been  obsi  rved  by  Mr.  Graham  in  1742. 

In  1833  the  Koyal  Astronomi^-al  Society  caused  a  new 
standard  measure  to  be  made  with  all  possible  accuracy; 
this  is  a  brasa  tuba,  or  rather,  it  censiata  of  three  brass  lube* 
drawn  vitbin  one  anetber,  and  the  scales  wbieb  is  5  feet 
long,  divided  into  inches  and  tenlbai  is  formed  on  the  upper 
part  of  the  exterior  %urfacc  between  two  lines  drawn  parallel 
to  tlie  axi-)  of  llie  tiibi;.  By  careful  eotnpaiison  it  h  is  liL-en 
found  that  3  feel  on  this  scale  excee<U  ^  feet  on  the  Slii;<  k- 
bur(^li  scale  h;'  0001170  irirh  ;  and  U  may  be  ub.->erveil  hi-re 
that  2  feet  on  the  latter  scale  exceed  the  imperial  }iud 
which  IS  at  present  ia  a>«  by'OOOSB  inch.  iMm.  Mj/al 
Attr.  Soc^  vul.  iz.) 

It  ia  said  of  Sir  Geoife  ShuoUMnh  that  in  matters  of 
aeienet  a»  nan  was  more  CMttiova  w  making  hasty  infoc^ 
eneee  or  of  forming  geneiral  condusfoiu  Anm  partial  or  In- 
acctirale  observations.  lie  had  travelled  on  the  Continent; 
and  beiiifr  a  diligent  cultiv atL>r  of  aiiroiioiuy.  he  fuled  up  an 
observatory  with  instruments  whuh  he  cau-ed  in  lu'  c 
siructed  by  Mr.  Kamsdon.  He  died  at  bi»  sent  in  War- 
wickshire, September,  1804,  in  the  6iih  year  of  his  age, 
leaving  the  character  of  a  man  of  great  integrity,  and,  as  a 
senator,  of  independent  oondliet. 

SHUMLA,  Schmmt,  or  Citemna,  in  43*  IS'  N.  fatt.  and 
Sft*  S3'  B.  long.,  is  «  eoliBideiBble  town  in  the  ejnslet  (pre 
Tinoe)  of  Rumeiia  ai^  the  san^jak  (district)  of  Siliatria.  It 
b  situated  on  tbe  northern  declivity  of  the  Balkan^  in  Bul> 
prnria,  uii  the  way  from  Constantinople  to  Bukharest,  at  nine 
day*'  journey  from  Constantinople.  It  is  surronnded  by 
walls  and  defended  by  a  citadel,  and  althotiu^h  iip«Mt  the 
whole  It  is  not  well  built,  there  are  so  many  mosques  and 
baths,  that  the  appearance  of  the  town  is  agreeable.  The 
celebrated  mausoleum  of  Djezair-il-Ha«san  Fasba  is  one  of 
the  greatest  attractions  and  verynveh  improves  the  dull  « 
featuras  ef  Sbumla.  There  ia  bowevar  mneh  more  life  than 
oodd  be  expected ;  the  eommeroe  is  floniiahinf  ,  owing  to 
the  many  roads  from  the  northern  provinces  which  lead 
through  it  to  tbe  capital ;  the  silk  and  cloth  manufactures 
are  kept  in  activity  by  a  eommiiijl  ileiiiand;  tiie  <-ut!oa 
manufactories,  of  which  there  ;i;e  a  threat  nurnbiir  Ul  this 
place,  supply  alii.ost  all  Rul;,'ai  ;a,  and  even  allachia,  with 
the  produce  of  their  industry;  and  the  extensive  copper 
trade,  which  the  inhabitants  haro  almost  monopolised  in  tho 
north,  enriches  the  town  considerably.  The  number  of  in- 
habitants is  between  20,UOO  and  30,0U0.  and  consists  of 
Turks»  Bulnrians,  Gteeka,  Armenians,  and  Jews.  Tl<« 
silaation  of  Sbumla  ia  on  a  considerable  elevation,  but  it 
has  not  a  ^ond  climate.  Being  situated  at  Ihe  spot  where 
the  n  a  Is  from  the  chief  fortresses  of  the  Danube  meet,  ihu 
possession  of  Sluiiiila  is  tho  key  i.-f  liic  B'i'lj.u  :i.  Indeed 
Shumla  was  always  tin-  j  o  iit  of  aita  k  ir,  cM-iy  aiicuipt  to 
crjss  over  into  Tuikey.  It  ciriu-  into  the  p'  -  .  -  ton  of  tile 
Ottoman  i'orte  in  Ihe  reign  of  Mut^d  11..  uhvii  tlic  casllu 
was  occupied  by  Ali  Pasba.  the  son  of  this  sovereit;n's  grand- 
vizir,  in  147°J.  It  was  besieged  in  17*4  by  Ruminnzow,  but 
without  success.  In  1810  Kaminskoi  was  obliged  to  rclieat 
with  a  considernble  lotSi  tlie  Russians  having  agiin  at- 
tempted to  get  possession  of  tbe  key  to  Constantinople. 
But  this  fottle^s  «as  not  so  fortunate  in  1&2S.  when  General 
Wiitiiousteia  took  U;  his  conquest  however  did  not  com- 
pensate for  the  loss  which  he  suffered  of  the  ^Toute;'  inirt  of 
his  urtuy.  partly  from  the  fury  of  the  Turks,  an<l  partly  from 
tbe  pla<!ue  and  dysentery  wiiicb  laj  -d  in  the  cnmp.  Gene- 
ral Diebitach  bad  in  the  meantime  crossed  the  Balkan  with- 
out coming  to  Sbumla. 

There  ia  an  interesting  account  uf  this  town  in  tho  '  De- 
scription de  Sbumla,'  by  Barbi£  du  Bocage.  I'aris.  I!s2$. 

lliere  is  in  the  neizhbourlwod  of  Shumla  a  viilaca  called 
Madara,  which  well  deserves  the  attention  of  travellen;  it 
is  inhabited  solely  by  \»i>men,  tlie  in,;iil'er  ^vli  r.it  sranr.nts 
to  about  ivW.   This  female  community  Itus  laws  of  it« 
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•mi }  lb«r  sra  exempt  flam  ell  Ium,ui1  ate  Mlel  ftr  tbeir 
hoapitality. 
8HUS.   [Persia;  Sos.] 

SHUSTER.  [pKRsix] 

SI,  in  Mush-,  iho  iiaiae  j;iTeti  by  the  English,  Italians, 
and  French,  to  the  seventh  of  the  syllables  used  in  sulnii- 
•aiion ;  and,  by  the  two  last,  also  to  the  note,  or  sound,  called 
u  bv  the  Germans  and  Engtbtk  [SOLMieATlOV.] 

SIAK.  [SuMATR*.! 

61  ALAGOGUBS(ftomal(Aov.  'raliva.'  andir*<7^< ' 
whisb  leede  or  brinet'K  efentt  which  incraaae  the  Oqw  of 
eeKve  end  other  fluioii  fhna  the  parotid  end  other  glands  in 

1hi>  vicinity  of  the  niouth.  They  operate  in  different  wnys, 
and  arc  diiilinguished  into  local  or  remote.  Of  the  local,  some 
are  Kaaoous,  others  are  solid;  these  hst  are  also  tertned 
mmtieatori^it.  Of  the  (taseuus,  the  must  familiar  is  the  udoui- 
of  suvdiiry  food,  whudi  |iri>dui'(;>j  mi  iinnied;a:e  secieliuii 
from  tlie  sativary  glands,  being  the  primary  ui  the 
process  of  digestion,  for  the  perfect  performance  of  which 
thorough  insalivation  of  the  food  it  requisite.  By  the  mo- 
tion of  the  jaw  tn  the  act  of  mastieetien  a  flvther  (low  of 
Mlive  is  occasioned,  and  this  result  ooeata  beirevet  insipid 
or  insolnble  the  sut»taneo  nmy  Ih>  wliieh  is  moved  about  in 
iiioutli.  Hence  e\on  a  iicblile  or  mastichc  will  cause  it. 
Bui  li'  ihe  subsiaiicc  possess  an  agreeable  aroma,  or  a  con- 
siderable degree  uf  pungency  or  ncrimnny.  :i  gn-atly  aug- 
mented secretion  the  consequence,  lit  hot  el iinate*  pi- 
quant articles  are  extensively  used  to  stimulate  the  i;inj^uul 
action  of  the  dit;«stive  organs.  [Aoomatics;  Food.]  Id 
local  aReclions  uf  the  mouth,  nose,  or  even  head,  reUef  i« 
often  obtained  bf  exciting  the  saUvory  giaods  to  increased 
eeerelion,  and  tue  ia  effected  by  chewing  pellitory  root  and 
other  pungent  artielM.  or  holding  in  the  mouth  an  infueiou 
er  tincture  of  these.  Remote  sialagoRuos  are  first  teeeived 
into  the  system  by  tin;  stomach  or  other  uhiLiiiicU,  and  then 
exert  a  peculiar  iiiHueuce  on  the  salivary  ^;laiids.  Of  these 
the  most  familiar  is  mercury.  This  often  prii\c»  highly 
remedial,  especially  in  the  fevers  of  tropical  countries,  iu 
which  the  occurrence  of  salivation  is  always  reganled  as  a 
forerunner  of  recoveiy.  In  persons  whose  systems  cannot 
aastain  mereuryiOr  to  vliom  it  ie  objectionable,  a  deficiency 
of  salivaiefrequent  eeeompnnimeot  of  indigasiion,  is  removed 
by  the  Virginian  snake-root,  alon^  or  in  combination  with 
preparations  of  copper. 

The  excessive  salivation  which  results  from  even  a  small 
iloM-  of  mercury  should  cause  the  utmost  caiiiion  to  be 
ub»i.'rvt;d  ill  lU  u»u ,  esiieciallv  as  it  is  extremely  difficult  to 
remove  it  when  once  estaUiahed,  or  ev«a  to  mitigate  its 
clferfs.  [Mekccry.] 

.SiALlA.   [Bluk  Bird.] 

SI  A.m.  Includin;^  tho  countrit^  tributary  to  or  depen- 
dent on  it,  Siam  extends  from  4*  to  2t*  N,  1al,» and  Item  9t>* 
to  105°  2U'£.  long.  Ik  comprehends  a  vaslestent  of  country 
in  the  peniusuk  beyond  tne  Ganges,  and  the  larger  part 

of  the  Malay  )  ciinisula.  The  Kieater  part  of  llie  b  jundaiy 
by  which  it  is  separated  frytii  the  adjacent  countries  is 
im]>erfectly  known,  except  where  it  buidurs  on  the  British 
jiossessions,  ulu  ro  also  it  has  lately  been  discovered  that  the 
froniier-lme  diflcis  materially  fioin  that  which  is  laid  down 
iu  tho  iMSt  maps.  ITenassbhim.]  On  the  cast  of  Siam  lie  the 
eenolriei  eongtituting  the  kingdom  of  Cochin-Chinaor  An* 
nam;  on  the  north  ie  China  (uio  province  of  Yunnan)  and 
tlwl  part  of  Laos  which  is  anbfeet  to  the  Birmans ;  on  the  weet 
Is  the  Birman  empire,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  river 
Saluen,  the  British  province  uf  Tenasserim,  and  the  Gulf  of 
Ren{;ii1 ;  and  on  the  south  are  the  independent  states  of  the 
MuUy  peninsula,  Perak  and  Pahant;.  That  portion  of  the 
Indian  Ocean  which  is  called  the  Gulf  of  Siam,  and  extemU 
from  south-east  to  north-west  nbove  nitles,  with  nn 
average  width  of  about  '250,  is  almost  entirely  surrounded 
by  the  countries  subject  to  Sinm.  According  to  the  calcu- 
lation of  Bcrghaus,  the  boundary-line  between  Siain  and 
Cocbin-Cbina  is  lii7  miles  long;  that  towards  China.  115 
niloa;  between  Bima  and  Siam.  331  miles;  end  that  by 
which  it  is  separated  from  the  British  poss. -sions.  rc  i  mile- 
The  boundary-line  which  separatf^  it  from  IVrak.  ;ind  I'.i- 
hang  IS  23U  miles  long.  Tho  Gulf  of  Hen;.;al  forms  a  coast- 
line of  529  miles ;  nnd  the  Indian  Ocean,  with  the  Gulf  of 
S..iin,  one  of  1-1G7  m.lcs. 

Hmva  is  the  largest  of  the  three  empires  contained  in  the 
peninsula  beyond  the  Gan;;es.  Crawford  estimate.^  ilte  area 
at  190,000  aquue  miles;  but  according  to  the  calculation  of 
Berghane,  it  ie  naarij  290,000  square  milaa.  Taking  the 
fbnnar  estin«l%  it  ia  about  OO^OOt  aqoan  mtlea  larger  than 


the  Birman  empin^  anil  f>00  aqaun  nilcs  Xngn  tfcni 
Coehin- China. 

Surfttee  and  9oiL-~A  eoosidavable  portion  of  Siam  ■ 

cr  1  1  1  Aith  mountains  and  hills.  The  mountainous  and 
hilly  part  appears  to  be  connected  with  two  chains  of  moao* 
tajiit,  rtiniiiiig  south  and  north,  and  terminatiog  at  ibeir 
nurtheru  extremity  m  the  snow-covored  mountain -rangw 
which  surrounrl  t)ie clevatctl  table-land  that  r>rm^  li  t-  l  entrt 
of  the  Cbineae  province  of  Yunnan.  North  «<f  and 
without  the  bouudaries  of  Siam,  both  ranges  a«€tu  to  e^ 
ptoach  so  near  to  one  another  ea  to  constitute  one  cxtemnt 
mountain-region  ftinowed  ftrom  north  to  south  by  the  nar> 
row  valley  of  the  river  Menam,  but  after  enicrloff  Stnaa  the 
mountains  gradually  recede,  and  contain  the  wide  Yallejr  ef 
that  1 1\  er. 

Tiie  \sc-lerii  of  the  two  great  chains,  called  by  geogra 
phei-s  the  .Mountains  of  Siam,  soparotes  the  basii.?.  of  the 
rivers  Salueii  and  Menam.  and  occupies  also  ili^  itoribrra 

Forlian  of  ibc  Malay  peninsula,  as  far  south  as  11°  N.  l»L 
t  extends  therefore  from  north  to  south  about  750  tnila. 
We  do  not  know  the  width  of  this  range,  except  towards  Us 
southern  extremity,  where  (between  16*  and  12*  N.  Int.)  u 
is  probably  not  more  than  70  miles  across,  but  te  divided 
into  two  ridges,  which  enclosu  the  narrow  valley  in  whirl 
tlio  Tenasserim  river  runs  southward.  Tho  greater  part  oi 
this  ran^e  has  been  seen  by  travellers.  The  wln-U  of  it 
appears  to  be  covert: d  with  jungle  or  liigh  trees.  Same  cf 
the  siunmits  rise,  according  to  g  vague  estimate,  to  l>ct  v» et-a 
oKUO  and  COOO  fcct.  Wc  are  no  better  acquainied  wuh  ihr 
elevation  uf  the  range  which  runs  through  the  Britisb  pro- 
vince of  Tena&scrim  parallel  to  the  shores  of  tbe  Gull  tt 
Bengal,  but  it  does  not  in  general  exceed  about  2000  ftct. 
The  ridge  which  extends  along  tho  eastern  banks  of  tb* 
Tenasserim  river  is  called  by  the  Siamese  Sam-ra-yof,  <*r 
the  'Three  Hundred  Peaks.'  It  consists  of  lofty  mountains, 
extremely  rn^t^ed  on  their  flanks  as  well  as  suiDtnit^  aii 
rising  in  mnonierablo  bobl  conical  peaks.  Thi*  riil^ 
which  lowers  considerably  as  it  approaches  K.\vi  Point  <  i;:^ 
N.  lat.X  does  not  come  near  the  Gulf  of  Siam.  but  l«»m 
between  it  and  the  shores  a  level  country,  apparently  aUC' 
vial,  on  which  rise  aeoic  insulated  peaks.  The  mouotaioi 
of  Siam  tenninste  near  U*  N.  lati*  on  the  i^hflaos  of  Ktn. 
Three  passes  are  hnown  to  lead  over  these  Mountnins  be- 
tween Tenasserim  and  Siam,  tint  only  one  of  tlicm  seems 
adapted  to  facilitate  the  intercourse  between  llie  l-.»o  eoun- 
trios,  and  it  is  probable  that,  in  spite  of  the  jeabuis  jkjIicj 
the  Siamese  court,  a  rci;ular  cunimnniciiiou  will  »oun  U 
established  along  this  n  ad.  It  leads  fn  in  Molmein,  near  the 
contluence  of  the  river  Ataran  wiili  tiieSaluen,  n^or  :;  t^ 
banksuftlie  first-named  river  to  its  source,  where  tbi.'  -..r.|* 
is  passed  at  a  place  called  Pmsong-tobu,  or  the  *  Ibme 
Pagodes.*  Thence  it-  passes  into  Slaa.  end  tnrerMe  tit 
rich  and  fertile  valley  of  tbe  river  Mekblong  to  the  t  - 
of  tho  same  name,  wuich  ia  built  where  the  river  fali!>  u 
the  western  breiieli  of  thelCcaam  river,  not  f«r  from  * 
I  mouth, 

I  Tliu  hiph  ground  which  traverses  the  isthmus  of 
from  north  to  south,  which  extends  from  11*  to  9*  ijj. 
can  hardly  be  called  hilly.  It  is  uUo  separated  from  h<ii: 
(he  mountain-ranges  which  lie  north  and  south  of  it.  tW 
mountains  of  Siam  and  those  of  tho  Malay  pcninaala.  bf 
deep  and  wide  deprewiona.  Tbe  northern  uf  these  dcprc« 
stone  ooenrs  neer  11*  8.  let.  where  the  ground  ibai  »ep« 
rates  thePaki  luui  river,wliich  falls  into  the  Gulf  of  BonfiJ 
and  the  Choomphon  river,  which  enters  the  Gi:lf  uf  Siaw. 
is  so  low,  that,  according  to  the  auiument  of  the  naiifes^  it* 
two  rivers  oAen  unite  their  wuteis  during  the  spring-4sd«k 
As  b  'lh  rivers  arc  navigable  for  boats,  it  is  probabla  Ihe^ 
liiey  nii;^lil  be  so  crnneeted  as  to  constitute  a  abort  er' 
direct  vvater-communicaiioii  across  the  iftbmua betwwco  iW 
Bay  of  Bengal  end  tbe  Gulf  of  Siam.  Tbeeouthom  d^»c»- 
sion  occurs  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  itthttns  cf 
Krav,  and  crosses  the  peninsula  obliquely,  begin nsn^  on  i't 
shores  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  cast  of  Pliuni;aor  I'ln^ja  r*.^  ij 
X.  h'.t,\  and  riinn.n^  north  east  l  i  the  lr\n\  irf  1'  m  3. 
e:ist  of  which  it  ex|  anrls  to  a  -jre.it  »  idlh,  couiprehcudms  lb* 
lou  ciinntty  on  both  ^ll!e.'^  <if  the  rivurThaUMm  beiWiBtte 
towns  of  I'ii  )on-i)hm  and  Chai-ya. 
The  mountains  of  the  Malay  ticiiinsul.t  have  been 

under  (hat  head  [vol.  xiv..  326J.   The  undulatsng  . 

which  separates,  the  Malay  mountains  and  tbe  eaountaias  mi 
Siam  from  tbe  Bay  of  Bspsal,  and  extends  a  few  mic,  s 
land,  termloates  on  the  aboree  with  a  coaat  <J  tavdetxu 
devation.    It  ia  stated  to  be  of  alight  fettiliiyt  •«<  a 
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MKD*  pari*  even  barrt-n.  But  tho  provinre  of  Welle&ley, 
bvfora  it  WM  occupied  by  Ihe  Brituh.  was  also  eontidiBrad  U 
«  tterile  tract,  and  yet  it  has  bcoii  (aiin4  lo  poiaen  •  eon- 
sidcnble  de^^iee  of  fertility.  It  ia  probable  tbat  other  tracts 

of  similar  fertility  will  bo  fouixl  within  the  territories  of 
Skam.  when  they  are  well  cultivated.   It  is  however  certain  : 
that  this  portion  of  the  empiiu  is  thinly  uiliahufd.    Ai  ii 
distance  of  from  10  lo  '2(1  imK's,  this  coii^t  is  lined  wiili  a 
»eiie*  uf  lalaiuls.    The  1"H4  (.liamit-l  heuvoen  thein  and  llit-  ' 
luuitilaud  has  depth  enough  for  the  largest  \-eMels,  except  | 
near  the  continent,  where  it  has  f;enentlly  only  from  four  to  \ 
Are  fathoms;  whilst  oear  tb«  ialaiula  there  are  ganerally  | 
from  twenty  to  thirty  fiuhoou.   Ibllf  Tosseb  Mil  through 
it  during  like  aontb-voslem  aioonaoon,  as  tbelteavf  aea  is  | 
greatly  broken  by  the  Ulandi.  and  the  galea  are  not  lo  . 
strong.  Tho  islands  themselves  are  rocky,  and  most  of  them  ' 
high:  somu  rise  to  tnoru  thun  3000  feet.   The  channels  be- 
tween them  are  very  deep,  and  usually  free  fnmi  dan;i»r. 
Must  of  these  uUnds  nre  only  from  i  -vo  to  six  tn.le*  lung. 
The  lartjest,  from  north  lo  south,  are  ilie  fi>il<)\viiig :  fit.  Mat-  ( 
tbew'a  Island         N  lat),  al^o  called  Elephant  Island,  is 
about  twelve  miles  lon^  and  six  wide,  and  ha$i  at  the  north 
pan  an  exoellcnt  harbour,  which  in  four  miles  in  Icnzth 
ami  Uina  in  width,  and  is  calleti  Elephant's  Harboor.  Iho 
liigbeat  part,  atluatad  ia  ibo  middle  of  the  iatand,  is  nearly 
90O0  Ibet  above  the  cea-Jeve).  Balanga,  or  Junk  Soylon 
(»"  N.  lat.),  is  about  sixteen  mile>  lonj;  and  six  wide.    It  is 
separatcHl  from  the  contiiieiil  by  the  Strait  of  Papra,  in 
which  there  are  only  from  two  to  tiirve  and  a  half  fathoms 
water.    On  the  east  side  of  Salan<ja  are  some  tolerably 
guuil  harbours.    Provisions  arc  abundant,  ami  tin  N«ai  for- 
merly exported.   Towards  its  southern  extremity  is  a  binh 
mountain.    Farther  s  >u<li  between  6"  49'  and  6*  S',  it  ibe 
group  of  the  Laiicava  Islaudii  «lucb>  in  addition  to  several 
amaller  ones,  couiains  th«  Winds  of  Trollo,  Lancawi.  and 
tfa«  two  Laddaa.    Tkuj  are  alto  vanr  elevalad«  and  have 
aome  ifood  barbotirt :  W  thouah  the  hlanda  are  partly 
cleared  and  well  cul!ivu[t.'d  hy  Ma'nys  und  aoma  Cluneie 
settlers,  the  baruuius  are  hlUe  iiequeiited. 

Tlie  eastern  coast  of  that  portion  uf  the  Malay  pe:ii:isu1a 
which  bdongs  to  Siam  is  much  Utwer  and  wider,  the  mouD- 
tauis  being  frequently  fifteen  and  twenty  miles  distant,  la 
fertility  it  is  also  superiur  to  the  western  coast :  several  exten- 
sive tracts  yield  rich  crors  of  rice ;  and  others,  though  uncul- 
tivated and  covered  with  jungle,  exhibit  a  vigoroue  vegeta- 
tion. Tho  islands  along  tins  eoaat  are  not  iiumerouai  nor 
elevated,  except TiKiialeaii,  tba  larueat*  which  however  ia  not 
very  h»gb. 

To  the  cast  of  th '  Mijiinlains  of  Siam  is  the  large  valley 
of  Itio  river  Menain.  4\ccordin(;  to  Crawfiird,  it  extend* 
from  I  111-  rn  i-t  n.nihvi  n  lecevs  of  ll;e  Cltilf  ef  Siaiu  to  Peeli  ai 
(bctvvetn  .  .ind  iii''  M.  Ui  )  JGU  mdci:  and  its  Ureadlh  at 
lift  SDiilhcrn  extremity  doe*  no;  exceed  Ijii  in  le^.  Ilenco  he 
calculates  that  if  its  average  breadth  e«{uais  that  of  its 
southern  extremity,  tho  whole  area  is  21. GOU  square  miles, 
lu  ihm  estimate  he  seems  only  to  have  included  that  por- 
tion of  the  valley  which  is  subject  to  annual  inuodationa, 
and  whoM  eoil  ia  tharelbre  ailuviaU  But  it  is  now  known 
that  (blai  allnvtal  iraet  towarda  ita  ioathem  extremity,  at 
lea>t  on  flu-  ue^t,  is  enclosed  by  a  more  elevated  country  of 
e<iual  Width  and  (if  considerable  fertility.  Tliis  will  greatly 
enlarge  the  are  i  of  tlnn  rei'lon  We  are  hi  vvtver  acquainted 
only  with  the  southern  patt  uf  it,  no  Kuriipe;ui  liavuij;  i^ueu 
aiiy  account  of  the  country  north  of  the  aniient  capital, 
Avuthid,  or  Yutliia,  which  is  only  'lo  miles  from  the  mouih 
of  the  Mcnain  in  a  straight  line.  In  this  tract  the  fertiUty 
of  the  soil  is  not  inferior  to  that  of  most  countiies  between 
the  tropics  which  are  subject  to  tho  iiiutidations  uf  a  large 
rivor.  The  banka  of  the  river,  being  more  elevated  than  the 
eountrjr  at  a  dialane%  an  alnddad  with  vdlages  and  lowne^ 
and  the  loarer  gronnda  are  eovsrad  with  eatensiva  ricc- 
flelds. 

The  tnoiinta;n  range  which  divides  the  valley  of  the 
Mellaril  from  that  of  the  river  Maekh  uin  or  Cambo  lja  is 
almost  entirely  unknown.    Aceorilmj;  to  itironnaiim  <•:>]■ 
lected  by  Sir  Francis  Hamilton,  it  wuuld  si  ein  il.at  l>e- 
iween  I'J*  and  211" N.  lat.  a  J?reat  interruption  m  the  iiioun- 
tain-ctniin  occurs,  as  it  was  stated  lo  hitn  by  a  native  of  j 
laHOs,  tliut  III  these  parts  an  arm  of  the  river  Maekhaiiii  | 
braochea  uff  and  runa  to  the  Menam,  to  as  to  eonatitute,  at  i 
1ea<t  dming  some  part  of  the  year,  a  natural  water-eom-  ' 
municaiiun.   This  is  probable  from  the  eircum^lance  that  ' 
the  Siamaae  have  beon  able  to  keep  their  fouling  in  South-  , 
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ern  Laoa^  or  Lnnjang,  whteh  hardly  would  have  been  the 
ease  if  both  countries  were  sMMttaied  by  a  bifih  eaniinuoua 
range,  as  iu  eoutberQ  boundary  aeena  to  lie  open  lo  Cam- 
bodja,  a  portion  of  the  Goehin'Ohineie  empire.  This  moun- 
tain range,  which  is  called  the  Mountains  of  Cunib  dja,  in 
consequence  of  its  dividing  tho  last-mentioned  e  jim  ry  from 
Siaiii,  h  IS  only  Ijcon  seen  by  Kuroj>caiis  where  it  a|  |  ti  uchcs 
iliH  Ciilf  of  Siani  between  the  nver  Bang  pa-kung  (IJ"  40' 
N.  lut.)  and  Clian  ti  hon  ( I  2" 'JO' N.  lat  ),and  again  'between 
TiHig-yai  (Ii"  N.  lat.)  and  Kong  (11'  N.  lat.).  In  thoM 
parts  it  presents  itself  as  an  extensive  ranyiiof  muderalo 
elevation,  covered  to  ita  summits  with  high  ircea  and  vege- 
tation. 

Between  the  towns  of  Chan-ti-bon  and  Ttang-yai  tiea  • 

plain,  which  extends  firom  the  dioren  of  llw  Gulf  of  Siam  fkr 

inland,  the  mountains  in  tliev  parts  receditij:  ^o  fir  fro m  the 
shores  as  not  to  Le  visihle  fruru  the  tea.  Th;*  tract,  which 
constitutes  the  provitn  e  of  Chan-li-bon,  is  one  of  tho  most 
fertile  and  populous  distnefs  in  the  Siamese  empire.  The 
p<i;iuhiiiun  Is  stateil  by  some  at  a  million,  and  by  utluTS  at 
half  that  amount.  It  is  in  general  well  cultivated,  and  from 
three  to  four  hundred  vessels  are  employed  in  taking  the 
produce  toBang-kok,  wheoee  a  great  portion  of  itgoea  to 
China. 

That  portion  of  the  Siameae  empire  whieh  lies  east  of  the 
Mountains  of  Canbodja  belong*  to  the  baiin  of  the  river 

Mackbaun,  or  river  of  Camb.  dja.  It  is  almost  entirely 
unknown,  iiothaMn^been  visiitd  hy  Eur.Jiieins.exccptearly 
in  the  si.Ktccnth  century  by  a  Dutehmaii.  It  Kccms  to  ex- 
tend m  wide  plains,  whicii  leriuiiiatu  kouiIi  of  15°  N.  lat.  on 
the  river  Maekhaun,  which  here  divides  Siam  from  Cochin- 
China,  but  north  of  I  the  plains  reach  so  far  east  as  to 
como  up  to  the  inuunlain-raiige  of  ('ochin-China,  whose 
western  deelivity  is  in  thetw  parts  inelnded  within  the  terri- 
tories of  Siam.  This  axtaoMva  eeuntry  ia  auppotod  to  ba 
very  fertile^  but  tbibly  peoplad. 

mtenmd  £d^M.— The  river  Saluen,  which  forms  tba 
boundary  between  Siam  and  the  Birman  empire  for  ISO 
miles,  is  noticed  under  Bikma  (vol.  iv.,  p.  438].  Several  of 
the  smalt  rivers  which  drain  the  eastern  side  of  ihe  Malay 
l  eniiisida  are  navigable  for  a  few  miles,  as  the 'i'hawang, 
«liirii  ]ia^scs  near  J^i^jor  (between  8*  and  N.  lal.).  But 
the  most  important  of  the  rivers  of  Siam  is  the  Menam,  a 
namo  which  signiHes,  in  the  Siamese  language,  'mother  of 
waiera.'  This  river  rises  in  tho  souih-wc»tern  disiricta  of 
the  Chinese  provinee  of  Yunnan,  with  two  branches.  The 
western  and  longer  one*  called  Manting -ho,  baa  its  orwiii 
near  24*  N.  lat,  and  hat  a  t^enenl  southward  coune  until  it 
joins  (souili  of  21"  N  lal.-i  tlio  other  brancli.  called  Mae- 
praen,  whu  li  is  conMdered  hv  the  Suiniete  to  be  ihe  prin- 
cipal branrh,  though  Us  cjiuse  does  not  appear  lo  be 
long.  Tlie  nniied  iiver  preserve*  the  name  of  .Maepraen,  and 
traverses  Lower  Lao-,  or  Yunsban,  where  it  becumcs  navi- 
gable tor  boats  at  the  town  of  Chang-mai,  or  Zainai;,  tho 
'  capital  of  that  country.  Farther  down  the  navi<;aiion  is 
much  impede<l  by  rapids,  cataracts,  and  whirlpools,  so  that 
in  several  places,  according  to  Kimpfer,  goods  must  be  taken 
out  of  the  boats  and  transported  to  some  disunee  by  land. 
From  the  place  where  an  arm  of  Ihe  Maekhaun  is  said  ti» 
join  the  Menam,  it  appears  that  the  river  is  called  Menam, 
or  Muinam.  and,  so  far  as  we  know,  no  impediments  to  navi- 
gation occur  farther  do  imi.  Oiii  more  exact  know  led^i- of  the 
river  begins  at  Ayuthia,  I  lie  aiilicr  t  rapital,  w  liicii  was  v  .Mled 
by  Kiiniiifer  in  lt<yii.  This  intellii^eiit  tiaveller  gives  a  map 
of  the  river's  course  hence  to  the  sea,  which,  in  \h'l(\,  Iho 
.  British  agent  Burney  found  to  be  very  correct,  a  rather  cu- 
rious circumstance^  as  the  river  flows  through  an  extensive 
alluvial  tract.  KiiDpferobaervesthaf  tharivar above  Ayuibia 
divides  several  tiUMa.  and  coiitaim  some  very  large  and 
several  smaller  idands.  On  one  of  the  latter  il^ytithia  is  built. 
The  last  division  of  the  waters  occurs  below  llabg-kok,  tho 
present  capital.  Kampfer  describes  the  Menam  asolar^e, 
deep,  and  rattier  rapid  iner  in  the  loner  part  of  its  cjui-e, 
which  Is  iiavi'jati-d  b\  ves^el>  ut' considerable  burden.  In  li<s 
lime  the  middle  einboiieluire  was  llie  deepcsi,  and  b\  .t  largo  ^ 
vessel*  entered  the  tivci.  but  at  present  both  this  and  the 
western  branch  have  onK  fiom  eiylit  to  twelve  feet  of  \\n\t  t 
on  the  bar.  The  western  branch  is  called  Mckhlong.  and  tiie 
middle  OImI^W: bin.  TheaostMni arm,  which  at  pre»eiitisi!ie 
only  one  navigable  for  larg;  vessels,  vanes  below  Hang-kok 
fruin  three  quarters  of  a  mile  lo  one  mile  and  a  half  in  Widlb. 
and  tlie  doptbi  even  close  to  the  low  banka,  ia  from  aix  10 
ten  liahoms^  wb^  its  rapidity  during  the  bw  tide  is  about 
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Uircu  tniks  an  !i.ii:r.  It  uu^lit  il.  i.tfoic  be  navuuitd  \iy 
larger  vessels,  were  il  noi  foi"  an  extensive  bank  wTiieli  lies 
oppoaile  ils  mouth,  and  extends  about  ten  niile»  uUo  the  sea. 
The  outer  edge  of  this  bank,  which  i»  only  about  two  hun- 
dred yvdt  wide,  consists  of  ^aud  and  harder  ntaltriaU,  but 
tlie  tMl  ot  the  flat  U  va  waSt,  that  wb«n  a  abip  grounds 
during  Xh«  ebb,  ahe  often  ainkt  live  feet  in  the  snud  and 
■l.  y,  v.liliou;  il  i.v  jviT  sustaining  any  damage.  The  highest 
vvaici  iiii  uui  biu'  from  February  to  September  is  about 
thirteen  feel  and  a  half,  and  in  the  reroaminy  fuiu  m  kiiIi  . 
Ill  whii-h  the  country  is  inuudaied,  soajewlial  rtiuic  \liun 
fourteen  feet.  On  account  of  the  obstacles  arising  from  ll.i* 
extea»ive  bar,  Ciawfurd  thinks  thul  tho  navigation  of  thi? 
rives  ouuhl  to  bo  confiiio  l  to  vessels  not  exeoeding  2(J0  or 
StaO  tons  burden.  Xbe  Meoatn,  like  all  lar^e  nvcr*  which 
kave  their  aottree  or  coarse  between  the  tropics,  inundates 
the  flat  oottolTy  eoniigueu*  to  ile  banks.  Jn  the  lower  jpart 
flf  the  river  too  valer  begiua  to  overflow  in  the  niontn  of 
Scplcniber.  and  continues  to  ribu  to  the  bt'^inning  or  middle 
of  November,  when  it  decreases;  and  at  tho  eml  of  Dc- 
cembor  the  uaio.s  r  ■  l  uti-r  liu-  bed.  Bu;  U  m.«.  iu5  t!ial 
iiirllier  to  the  north  the  increase  takes  place  soouei,  as,  ac- 
r  >:i:'i:g  to  Ciawfurd.  the  Hal  bnals  and  rafts  of  timber  and 
bamboo,  loaded  with  Roods  of  various  descriptions,  leave 
Chaiig-inai  in  the  month  of  August,  and  in  two  niuoihs 
riMvh  0«ng-koki  where  ibe  liver  m  erowded  with  them  in 
November  and  Dtcemtwr.  The  ittundationa  eoutribute 
);re.!ily  the  fertility  of  the  alluvial  traot  by  the  mud  which 
they  deposit.  The  whole  course  of  the  Menam  doe«  not 
uxc'ecd  800  miles,  and  this  river  is  therefore  greatly  inferior 
to  ttio  Irawaddi  and  Mackhaiin. 

It  is  not  known  if  any  of  the  several  tribuiai  ic^  uf  ilu- 
Menam,  which  join  it  in  tho  upper  course,  arc  navigable; 
but  this  IS  the  case  with  tho  two  livcis  which  fail  into 
it  from  the  west  near  its  mouth.  The  most  western,  the 
Mekblong,  which  has  aUo  ^iven  its  name  to  the  western 
embouchure  of  the  Menam,  ia  now  known  to  tun  through  a 
eountry  in  which  hille  and  plaina  of  lorae  extent  alternate, 
and  to  be  iiavi;;ablo  fur  boal^  to  the  distance  uf  '100  miles 
from  its  mouth,  as  fur  as  tho  fortress  of  Lumtsbhang,  a 
p  a  o  ol  -  jine  commerce.  The  eastern  of  the»e  two  riv«  i», 
which  reaches  tho  sea  by  the  central  embouchure  of  tin 
Menam.  to  which  it  givcj  iis  iiauic,  T.u  Imi.  ii  pr<jb;iliiy 
navigable  for  at  least  the  »aine  distance,  but  this  circum- 
stance has  not  been  ascertained.  The  plains  along  its  banks 
are  inhabited  by  many  Chtnete,  who  cultivate  the  sugar- 
cane. 

Abrat  90  nilat  eatt  from  t  he  eastern  nouth  of  the  Menam 
is  that  of  the  rivet  Bang-pa-kung,  which  is  of  considerable 

size,  and  probably  runs  more  than  300  miles,  as  it  is  sup- 
posed to  originate  in  the  mountains  uf  CaniboJja,  between 

!.">*  uiul  In"  N  lat.  It  runs  WU.Ht->  'iilli-'.vc-.:.  It  is  to 
III!  not  iiiLrli  iiif.Tiiir  tti  size  to  llic  Muiiitiu  ..»,t.4f,  >utd  lu  liavo 
tliL-  siiuu-  (li-iriU  .  t  water  on  it-s  bar.  Within  the  bar  there 
Biu  tVotu  l^vo  uud  a  half  to  thret;  fathoms  water.  It  drains 
a  country  highly  productivo  in  rioe  and  not  inferior  in  fer- 
tility to  the  alluvial  tract  that  surrounds  Bang-kok  and 
Ayuthia. 

A  Isiga  lake  ia  said  to  asitt  in  the  parallel  of  Ayutbia, 
but  a  eonaidcrable  dbttnee  ftom  it  to  the  weat  Ii»  name 
is  Lachado,  and  •  river  eaUedTalan  carries  off  its  waters  to 

the  Menam. 

Climate. — Cunsidcrabk'  vaiicty  ol"  flim  iii-  inii-.t  ixi-i  in 
K  country  which  cxicndb  tiuui  the  fourth  to  the  twenty- 
>ccond  decree  of  latitude,  and  which  olso  presents  a  j;rcat 
diveniiy  in  its  surface,  on  which  elevated  mountains  and 
aoilenaive  plams  occur.  At  Bang  kok,  and  this  is  the  only 
])lace  of  which  wo  have  any  detaded  tnformatien»  tbe  year  is 
divided  between  tbe  dry  and  the  wet  seasons,  as  in  other 
tropieal  ceuntiiea.  The  dry  season  lasts  from  October  to 
April,  and  during  this  lime  the  weather  is  temperate,  the 
thermometer  hlnkiii^  in  December  and  January  to  li",  but 
m  April  and  ilu-  Irv""'" "f  May,  before  the  rams  set  in, 
it  is  daily  fiMHi  'jy  ii>  '.Ki"  m  thv  slu.df.  Tne  pLTi.>ilii-:il 
rains  comtuciu  i'  early  in  May ;  they  are  at  iir«t  light,  but 
about  tliL-  iniil'Ue  of  "that  month  they  fall  in  tonents,  and 
go  on  increasing,  so  that  in  J  uno  and  July  they  are  ex- 
tremely heavy.  In  August  the  tains  are  usually  light,  and 
thqr  eeaso  in  Beptcmber.  Tbe  river  has  then  riaen  so  as  to 
inundate  the  country,  and  it  eontiaues  to  rise  to  tbe  end  of 
November.  The  waters  are  lowest  Ln  the  three  ni  Jiiths 
nreeeding  tbe  rains.  The  greaiast  ri«e  of  the  river  at  Bauz- 
liok  ia  i  H  CteL  During  the  rain%  bard  galea  from  the  leatli 


and  south-west  ate  fieqaentf  and  with  the  rain  tbey  mode- 

lale  tho  heat. 

The  prevailing  winds  are  connected  with  the  tnor»->rnr. 
In  .March,  April,  and  May  ihcy  generally  blov%-  fiotji  vhm 
south,  and  arc  sunieiinics  tctii)  o-ituous  ^hortiy  l>c!ore  tlar 
rains  set  ill.  In  June  the  wind  turns  to  the  MmUi'Wfti. 
and  gindtially  to  the  weftt,  where  it  settles  during  the  iw^ 
fuUowii^E  montba.  In  Septcnbei;  when  tbe  wind  turns  v* 
the  north-west,  the  rain  reaves,  attd  blows  frotn  tb*>  tiort!< 
iJiinng  the  remuirj  l^  r  i  f  \i  u  .  In  January  it  j.-rccri  v. 
iij  liie  tiurlh'Casi,  :ui  i  i;;  I  ,  lH  i..it  \  to  the  suuth-woiU  TIil. 
■JiL-  ^1  .nils  lilu  .  1  ■■ci;'!itly  during  the  yvar  I.  jv. 

all  points  of  lUe  compass.    If  the  chatige  takes  place 
dually,  the  eijuibbnum  of  the  air  is  not  MMiiibly  disturbod 
but  whenever  the  change  occurs  within  the  vl.orl  pcr.'^i 
a  day,  it  is  attended  wiih  a  hurricane. 

JFinductiimt. — Siam  is  ri«'b  in  natural  productiona.  Rke 
is  most  extenmclv  cultivated.  On  the  alluvinl  eoit  of  tLc 
Menam  it  ^nerally  yields  forty  fold;  and  when  only  ih  r . 
fold,  it  is  considered  an  indiflerent  crop.  The  rice  of  S  im 
i»  n.it  inlV-i;  if  lu  that  of  nii\  cMnnlry,  and  it  is  cxpjticd  t 
u  large  iinMU.i I.    Willi  the  i-.\c»:piion  of  Bt-ngul.  Siaut  ur- 

SuestionaMv  t  xi' II  t-.  iiKirc  rice  than  any  country  in  A»j 
t  goes  chielly  to  China.  Maize  is  aUi>  extensively  cuUi. 
vated,  particubily  in  the  mountain  districts;  but  it  is  ntH 
exported,  on  account  uf  ils  little  value  and  great  weight  ie 
compariaoQ  with  rice.  It  doe:;  not  atipcar  that  wheat  ef 
any  of  tlie  grains  whiob  are  ruliivaicd  in  Htndusiaa  ai« 
grown  in  Slam.   Of  leguminous  phmts  the  Phaseulos  tad^ 

alUS,  the  Ph.isrnltis  uia\iiiui-,  aii'l  t:io  Araclua  hypf>gar.i  »,-• 
most  conmiiMily  i  i.ii  n  uieii.  and  iliu  fiisi  is  expotitd  lo  Cji:;* 
and  ilie  MuLi)  l^larld^.  Tlii'!  routs  cultivated  in  ovliir  tn»- 
pical  countries  wtv  cuutUion,  especially  the  ^ucct  |  /.ti': 
The  cocoa  and  arcca  palms  are  cultivated  cxiciivi^cly  va  lisr 
l  iv.t  r  tracts,  and  the  oil  obtained  from  the  fir>t  is  an  is- 
p<ii-'i:iiit  urticle  of  export. 

Siam  IB  noted  for  a  great  variety  and  abundance  of  fru' 
trees,  and  their  produce  surpssfe*  that  of  all  other  )iartt  <f 
India  in  flavour.    The  neif;hboiirhoofl  of  Bang-kok  i\  u-t 

I  forest  of  fruit-trees;  and  as  the  Siamese  r  insume  a 
1 1 '.lanlity  of  fruit,  tbe  destruction  of  tlicsc  plaiitatiLnw  i:,  j-' 
liy  v>n  inc.ndntion,  in  which  the  river  in  Octubcr  r>j»o.  vi.r. 
or  tuur  ioL'i  iibuvc  it>>  ci'iimioii  U'Voi.  \\>ii  a  scnou>  c*li:i,."- 

,  Tue  most  cvqutsitu  fruits  aie  tlu-  ui  uigo,  the  uml&si^' i - 
the  orange,  the  dtirian,  the  licln,  an  !  the  pine-apflc. 
many  others  of  inferior  value,  i  lie  inanguaian  nod  '.1^ 
durian  do  nut  bear  fruit  in  ail  the  Bi-itiab  poaee«eMiDa  i- 
Hindttstan»  but  yield  abuodanlly  in  Siam  aa  fitr  tiorik  *■ 
Korat.  between  16*  and  17*  N.  tat.  The  liebi  iSf^w 
litchi)  has  been  introduced  from  China. 

Several  other  plants  are  cullivatid  ns  articK's  of  for.:.; 
trade.  The  most  important  is  tiu'  '.u_ni-cane,  wh.ch  n  U-r 
ha.s  been  grown  in  Siam  from  titut:  immemorial,  Liu'.  i.i  < 

I  for  internal  consumption.  About  Ibl2  howi-ver»otue  t  htctt-r 
began  to  grow  it  on  an  extantivo  scale,  and  the  rultitaiMC 
increased  no  rapidly,  that  in  1822  more  than  CO,<HH)  |««ki»i* 
or  8.000,000  pounds^  were  sent  to  China,  Ibe  weaiem  pan. 
of  Hindustan,  Persia,  Arabia,  and  Europe.  Tlii« 
hraneh  of  industry  however  did  not  then  extend  TatA  -: 
than  tho  lower  part*  of  the  rivers  Bang-pa-kun;;;.  Mtn.!^ 
Tachin,  and  Mi-kliloiif;.     TIjo  riilt;\(ilors  of  the  t-aiic  a-"* 
alway*  Si.imcNU,  hut        iiianut;iL!uici"s  of  jugar  aic  ir.««- 
l  iahly  Clnuc^c.     Ulack  |ir]i;n.r  ut  a  >ui  crior  qu.ility  is  <-ckif 
vated  in  the  country  eoitt  of  IhoGuif  ut  Siam  to  tho  awooal' 
60,000  pek uU.  or  S,'ooo.(iOO  pounds,  ne.irly  tho  wlioleof  wlii,^. 
is  exported  toChina.  Tobacco,  wl^icb  formerly  «a«  iakpocted, 
is  now  erown  m  goiierully.  that  considerable  quautitir»ai« 
exported  toCocbin^Chinaand  loaeTeralof  the  Malay  raue- 
tries ;  the  best  is  grown  in  the  eountries  east  of  tbe  Oblf  > ' 
Siam.    Cotton  does  not  succeed  in  the  low  counirie;.  at^'. 
is  only  cultivated  in  the  more  elevated  iracis  on  the  MaL' 
)  i'iiin-ula,  aiid  in  tliOM'  \Uiii  !i  divide  the  alluviui  r*-^pn 
the  Ml  lumi  Iroin  tlii.'  Muuntains  of  Siam.    It  m  i4 
i|iiahty.  iiiid  annnall)  -<.'.  t  to  the  ClulMie  tslfend  Cf  B™P*- 
to  the  amount  of  i^it.uoo  |>ekuls. 

I'ho  forests,  which  cover  nearly  all  the  mount am-tmngfl* 
uf  this  country,  yield  several  articles  of  trade.  Caidaniaeis 
are  collected  in  (he  forests  on  the  Mountains  of  CaabodilL 

and  go  to  China,  where  they  fetch  a  very  bfgli  pr:r«.  la 

the  mountainous  and  woody  distrirts  of  \mos  a  cum  h» 
Icctcd  which  losciubles  benioin,  w  '.li  whiAv  i;  jj*  .  ;  g  b**,. 

coufouuded.  But  tho  real  henxoin  is  an  object  ot  culuvatioa 

ia  StioMlN.  and  Uw  liMMi|iii,  m  th*  mmm  cntt  ibM 
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•hieh  (■  eoll«ct«d  in  thmr  eomtty.  b  tb*  produee  of  •  irw 
ihaft  gmrt  tpontaneoutly  in  tb«  f^mto  of  lome  dMtrirt»  of 
fjioi.  It  ncotnponitively  cheap  and  abundant.  GumUogi', 
u  \v»'U-knowti  pignient,  is  r..llv<-i<  il  in  the  iii  Mititni!!-.  (if  Cam- 
bddja.  wilhiii  the  botiti'lai-n>  ni'  Siam,  aivl  L'r;\uri:ri!  ihinks 
thut  ihis  is  llii>  iiiilv  jiirt  of  iIk-  wiulil  m  it  i--  pri>- 

(hici^d.  Aquilia-wooii  it  procured  ui  (bo  nountries  emt  uf 
the  Gulf  of  Stam.  ns  far  north  as  N.  laf.,  and  con- 

Mdi-rahlo  quantities  of  it  China,  where  it  is  ii*ed  as  a 

perfume  in  the  temples.  Sapnn-wood  i«  got  fri>m  the  forest*. 
witQ  which  the  mountaim  of  Siam  ara  clolb«d  belweoo 
19^  Mid  is*  N.  bu.  In  point  af  quantilf.  if  not  of  tbIuo. 
i(  is  thv  mo<t  considerable  of  all  tM  exports  of  Siam.  It  i-i 
principally  sent  to  China,  but  reeenlly  a  very  considerable 
ij  niiiity  iKii         exported  to  Bi-ng  il  i^'i'l  Miirope. 

I'tie  (tiruhlfi  uf  Sinm  »-.>!ilain  man}  \;ilii.ili'e  timbcr-lrees; 
i>nu  of  thorn  yield*  ;i  (•(ii:>;ilciable  ar(;<  If  of  uvivi'it,  though, 
ns  Crnwftird  >up{X)»e!i,  it  hn*  not  >et  round  a  place  in  any 
hgtaiiic.il  'ivslera.  It  is  calleil  by  the  .Sianieie  lf  'ai-d''i>g,  or 
t<<d  woixt,  and  by  the  I'urtuguese  Piio  RmitOr  rote-wood, 
but  it  dueii  not  resemble  the  r«^c  wotxl  used  in  Burope, 
though  it  »  uMd.in Clibia,  to  whiclt  Isnj*  qtianiitiea  are  ex- 
1 01  ted,  for  eabiae(««ork.  ThiitrM  ii  onkibnnd  on  ibe 
mountains  of  Cuinboiija  which  surround  the  upi>er  course 
of  the  river  Bnii^-pa  kunx.  and  il  to  a  largo,  m/i-. 

The  teak-foresi*  on-  very  e\len»ive,  but  -i  iliotn  uic  m 
I^O!t,  or  north  of  li."  N.  lai.  Great  nuijiU.ra  ul  trees  are 
llouted  down  the  Mcnnm,  when  tho  river  is  tiwiiUen.  to 
Jlnng-kok:  tho  consumption  of  teak  limber  in  the  lower 
dittricts  i«  very  coiistilerable. 

In  Siam  the  elopbanl  exists  in  (he  greatest  perfection. 
The  Onest  are  founil  in  the  rore»tof  Supban,  between  14* 
and  15"  N.  lak.  wett  of  Bang-kok.  bat  the;  inhabit  evenr 
part  of  the  kingdom.  In  Bani;-kok  their  tt«e  is  prohibilea, 
except  to  a  few  |K  iv  r.-i  nf  vi  iy  high  rank.  In  all  other 
parts  of  the  counirv  lia-v  uie  freelv  employed,  both  for 
r:>litig  and  as  bL-i>tTt  of  bur<lcn,  r>pccinlly  in  Southern  Laos, 
vliotu  cii]iiia!,  Liiijang,  tak':«  iiis  name  from  this  circum- 
fianco,  Ml  ;nil\  iii',r  '  ihe  place  of  ten  ui  iluuis  of  olephanis.' 
The  imtnlHT  of  wild  elephants  i»  very  groat,  and  they  arc 
I  e^ulai  iy  hunted  on  aoeonul  of  the  government.  Tlio  ivory, 
bides,  and  boues  are  largely  espertra  to  China.  Tlie  bufiaio 
ia  nttDMroua  in  the  allunnl  Itaelai  where  it  ia  prnferrcd  t« 
tJie  ox  for  agrienllnral  labonr,  on  aeeotmt  of  its  auperlor 
strength  and  its  hnbils.  which  are  more  suitable  toansrsby 
soil.  Bla  k  <  it;li"  are  more  numerous  in  the  rnoro  olevatetl 
dittricts,  and  are  utily  kept  for  ajjriculturot  purpose*,  their 
milk  being  too  tntling  in  quantity  to  be  useful,  and  ihe 
:.lniiuhti>r  of  them  is  forbidden  even  to  stranger.^.  But  the 
iionierous  %vild  catilo  which  are  found  in  many  parts  (>f  iIil- 
'M  Uitry  are  shot  by  profei>>e<l  hunti>meii,  for  their  hide-i. 
horns,  bones,  and  Mib;  the  lle^h,  oflet  beintf  convertcil  into 
jerked  beef,  Ibnna  nu  article  of  trwie  with  China.  The 
doraaa  of  Siam  era  of  a  small  kind.  reMmbUtig  onr  ponies. 
A  amntl  kind  of  goat  is  kept  about  the  templet,  which  pro- 
Huoee  very  little  milk.  lli>f;s  arc  very  numerous,  both  iti  n 
clomeslic  ai»d  in  a  wild  ^:.iir.  Tlic  \irv\  ai  L-ii  with  gre.ii 
<-.re,  is  exporied  to  ihf  Kuiojil'h;)  .•.L-ttlciuciUs  la  tho  neiph- 
bjuniig  ooiiiitnes.  F<jw  ^  hi  their  nild  state  exist  iii  ii;  - 
t  irests  of  Siam.  and  the  common  fowhis  reared  in  itie  lower 
ciuinirifi. 

Tiio  double-horned  rhinoceros  is  more  frequently  mot 
'ulh  in  .Sia.m  than  in  any  other  oonnlry:  it  i*  hunted  for  its 
bide  nnd  born*  both  of  which  are  exported  to  China.  A 
rhinoceros  bide  brings  weight  for  weight,  neariydenble 

ttie  price  uf  any  other  bide.  It  is  said  that  a  ihouxand 
1  hitwx-eros  horns  are  annually  sent  to  C'hin.i,  where  thov  are 

!lju«'-i  >,iliii'il  ;'ir  i:iL-(li«'i|i;il  \  irluos.     'Mil:    tiU'or  I. 

exlreirsuly  iiunmijii,  tiinii^^n  imt  L'i]ii,ii  la  size  lu  lii.il.  ol' 
Ben>;al :  Iuh  h 'IU's  ami  km  i'>in--iii  li ii- u  considerable  artirlo 
(if  ciiiiimcire  with  China;  the  bones  are  used  by  thoCt)ino>te 
as  it  raedK'itie.  The  black  lifier  i»  by  no  means  r.m;.  Tlie 
i^kina  of  leitpards.  which  aie  also  very  common,  go  to 
CbilM*  Tbe  true  civel  (vir*rra  civeltm  t-.  reared  by  (he 
SiatDaae  for  its  mask*  Tbe  araly  skui  of  ilie  pangolin 
imanit  f)euiadiKtlfltt)  is  sent  In  China,  when  il  aU«  apiH  an 
I  f  be  Used  f'>r  its  .ouppo^eil  medicinal  virttie;*.  Tlx're  is  also 
tlio  uraii^  titiiij.  There  are  seven  difl'erent  kinds  <if  deer, 
iiiiioog    wli.i'li  cKUiinur.  rUi^  ('  rrvif  /  '•;/.'(>).  iiur 

iijuntjjc,  and  liie  ciievioim  i  .Vv  /um  /  »,'L-'//rf//v  ;wvl  .'..pti- 
wust  are  most  coiunioi). 
tJomtnoM  ducks  are  reared  in  great  iiumbciii  by  the 


Chlneti^  but  gem  are  almost  tinknown.  Tbe  pearocli 
in  IbB  Ibretia.  and  the  feathers  are  expert  ' 
China.  There  are  eewal  speeies  of  pheasanis  and  prgeoua. 
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finetia,  and  tbe  feathers  are  exported  to 


and  also  of  wading  btrds.  The  fenlhers  of  ibe  kinj{>llsberr 
the  blue  jay,  tho  pelican,  and  several  birds  of  tbe  crane  and 

stork  faiiiii:r»,  sent  to  China.  There  are  tortoises  and 
crocodiles  m  the  .Nk-nnm,  but  they  are  not  so  common  as  in 
the  Ganges.  The  green  turtle  ( TVi/rirf'i  MiHmtt  aboiinda 
on  the  islnnr?"  along  the  eastern  sliorcs  of  theGulf  of  Siam, 
and  ihr  I  L  L  S  ':re  sent  to  BAng'kok.  where  they  are  used  for 
food.  Liz^i  ds  and  serpents  ate  numerous,  bitt  few  of  the 
latter  are  poisonous. 

Fiab  M  abundant,  but  of  very  infertor  qtmlily ;  levsral 
kinds  however  are  dried  and  exported.  Shnmpe  dried  and 
preptircd  are  an  article  of  »'X(;ort  under  the  ntime  of  fra/o- 
fhitng.  The  rrirriit  Inrni  produces  thi'  dve  or  gum  raUed 
ler  la  I'diiiuh  n'r.  Il  IS  rmnd  in  the  fdiots  >if  the  northern 
proiiiK-es  ()t  .Siam  I'ti*iM.r,  in  Lno«,  and  in  the  ntouniains 
of  the  Malay  peninsula,  The  lac  of  Siam  is  of  . i-iy  su- 
perior qtiiiliiy,  ciniaming  a  l.ngcr  portion  of  colouhof;- 
matier  thnn  that  of  Benj^'al  and  of  tbe  Birman  empire,  II 
ia  exported  to  China  and  tho  European  settlements. 

Se^-crat  kinds  of  animals  in  Siam  coulain  indiTidnaTa  of  n 
white  colour,  which  is  never  ibe  case  in  other  countries.  Be- 
(  sides  while  elephants,  which  arc  kept  in  the  stables  of  the 
kui,'.  and  trcaii-d  with  a  kiii'l  -  f  veneiaiion,  Finlayson 
found  white  motikcys,  while  lnifr,ili.t-  ,  ntid  white  deer,  and 
he  observed  even  a  while  ]Hir]M;-L'  m  Im'  (miW  i  f  Siam.  llu 
thinks  that  this  anomaly  in  the  CiL  ur  uC  liie  antmais  it 
roi'.siwtetl  with  the  peculiarities  of  thi-  rliirui'e. 

Gold  is  found  in  the  rootmiains  nf  t!in  Malay  peninsula, 
and  at  Ihe  southern  extremity  of  th  ui  ,Sidni,and  141  worked 
in  some  plaees;  but  ifae  quantity  produced  ia  not  sufTicient 
for  the  consumption  of  the  country,  owing  to  tbe  quantity 
used  in  gihling  temples  and  images.  Tliis  metnl  is  accord- 
ingly iini'orled  from  the  Malay  countries.  Tin  exists  in 
many  jilaces  in  the  mountains  where  roIi!  n  f  und.  but 
especially  in  those  of  the  Malay  peninsii-la,  where  it  is 
worke'l,  and  also  on  the  island  of  Salanga.  It  constitutes  a 
cDnsiderablc  nriirle  of  export.  Iron  it  very  aliundiml  in 
both  ranges  which  form  tlie  boundary  of  the  valley  of  tbe 
Mcnam,Biid  is  worked  on  a  very  extensive  scale.  Coppsr 
and  lead  are  found  in  come  placet,  and  worke<l  to  some 
extent;  espceially  the  latter.  Zino  ia  said  to  abound,  bnt  is 
not  worked.  Antimony  is  worked  on  a  ttnati  teate.  Tbe 
only  ptccious  stones  whi-  li  niL-  kn  iv.ti  tu  cM^t  in  Siam  are 
the  sajipliire,  tho  Oriental  niby.  ami  tie  ()  u'liial  topaz,wliich 
are  obiaincd  by  (h;.ri!i^  the  alluvial -'nl  at  ilu- iioltom  of 
Ihe  lulls  that  sutioisad  tho  plain  of  Cliaa-ti-bi.ii  ;  but  thi- 
sapphire  and  the  ruby  ate  inferior  to  those  of  Rirma.  Salt 
is  ninde  in  the  low  wondc  l  a*i'1  uninhabited  country  which 
extends  between  the  m  ui!is  nt' the  Metixm  alongtbosea, 
as  in  the  Sunderbunds  nf  Kciigal. 

/iiAa6iftifir«.— The  population  of  Siam  ii  composed  of 
diffierent  nations,  part  of  wlmm  are  aborigines,  and  part  enii- 
grants  fmm  other  coiintnes.  The  flrtl  cla*s  ot  iii!iabitaiii» 
consists  of  Siamese,  Lios,  Cambodjans,  ancl  Mtilays,  mIm 
have  aitaitieil  a  certain,  though  dirt'erent  de^xiee  of  civilizii- 
1.  11.  :i'i  1  (  :  K;iii,i:i:.',  Lawa,  Khn,  Clunig.  and  S.un.Tiig, 
wiio  uci'iipy  siiniie  iiiininiain-re.;ions,  and  st  um  to  be  baeii- 
wanl  in  ci»  il;z;i;i<in.  The  immigrant  nations  are  Chinesei 
MohatnniL'dans,  Hindus,  P  guuns,  and  I'oriitgiicso. 

The  Siamese,  Liios,  Caml<  'Ijans,  and  Malays  K-em  to  ho- 
long  to  the  rame  race  with  the  Birmeni  and  inliabiinnts  of 
Cochin-Cbina.  They  are  all  memben  of  the  great  Mongol 
famibr,  and  thoy  ara  all  shorter  than  the  tmtions  of 
the  Cnwinsian  race.  The  average  height  of  the  Siamese 
r  I  ihri-e  ini-lies.  The  skin  is  of  a  lighter  colour 
liiitii  iii,it  of  t'le  :\sii:ic>  to  the  west  of  the  Ganpe?,  a 
colour  which,  in  tho  Ir.jli  ranks,  where  i  m^I  -w  '  ..-.mriir 
is  irerierally  «>cd,  appi  iwchcs  ihatofKold.  Tlio  ti'Xliire  of  iiie 
skill  is  reinarkubly  smooth,  snfi,  and  shining.  They  have  a 
strong  iiuilenry  lo  oiM's;tv.  The  form  of  the  head  is  most 
remarkable.  Hie  most  chnractciisiic-  feaiiiics  are  the  cheek 
bones,  whieh  are  large  and  prominent,  and  {{tve  to  tho  whole 
face  the  form  of  a  lozenge,  instead  of  the  nvat  flgute  wbieb 
cunKtiiutes  beauty  among  the  nations  of  We>iern  As'a 
and  Kiimpe.  The  forehead,  though  less  proniuu-nt  to- 
wards the  siilps,  IS  bread,  and  co^  ercd  \i.jth  the  liiuiy  scalp 
in  preater  proportion  than  in  any  cllier  pe.  tilo.  In  some  it 
d«>rt  niU  iri  Willi, n  an  inch,  or  even  U-js,  of  tho  eyebrows, 
covers  ilic  whole  of  tlie  temples,  and  stretches  forward  to 
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Hitbia  nearly  iho  iwmo  ili^lance  of  liic  outer  anirlc  of  the 
Thediwneter  of  the  hcul  fu.m  Uk'  frunt  li.u  kwai.ls 
ii  v«ry  «borl»  «od  hence  ihe  fjciitfial  l"rin  s^nru'wliul 
eylindrieiil}  uidtina  great  number  of  itistiuue^,  tium  \ho 
crown  to  the  nape  ot  the  neck  ir  nearly  a  iitrai(>bt  Ime. 
The  topoftlMbmd  it  often  unusually  Hat.  The  hair  is  bhck. 
thivlv.  ( oarse,  and  long.   Tb»  fiwa  dilfor*  greatlv  frum  that 
«r  the  liuropeau  or  Hindu,  the  fc»tntwi  IWW  being  bold, 
prominent,  or  well  defl»e<l.    The  nose  is  small,  round  at  tM 
point,  but  not  Haltencd  as  in  the  negro ;  and  tlw  nwtnu. 
instead  of  being  paiallcl.  divergi^  preaily.    The  mouth  is 
wide,  but  not  projorting;  the  lips  are  rather  thick.  The 
•m  •«  Riii.iU.  'mI  tlte  outer  angles  are  more  turned  up 
than  in  the  western  races,  thouKh  not  m  much  as  in  the 
C^iin^    The  eye-brows  are  neither  prominent  nor  well 
narked.    The  bewtd  «on8isU  only  of  a  few  stragglmK 

hnin,  .  „  ,  ^  , 

Thv;  Siamese  call  themselves Thay.  but  ere  called  by  the 
Mii'aj  s,  aii<l  ioiuu  other  neinhhouring  nations,  ZSin.  or 
7,am.  from  wliu  ii  wi.rd  iho  iLrin  SiavB  is  derived.  The.V 
at>eakii  pceuiwr  l:r..i;uaKo,  of  winch  however  that  which  «-«. 
apokcu  III  Lao»  is  oiity  uiha'.fc!.  ltron=i>U  "f  nu)iio-,yllabic 
Void»'but  these  ore  luixed  wilU  a  oonsKitniblc  number 
of  werdi  taken  from  the  Pali  language,  and  oilu  rs  frimi  I  lie 
Chineie.  TIm  alphabet  is  mixed  up  with  charix  tens  taken 
from  the  Peli  ana  Detanagari.  It  is  use<l  in  common  life, 
and  some  poetry  and  Doreh,  ai  well  as  historical  oompofti- 
lions.  are  written  in  it.  But  the  eaered  literature  te  only 
written  in  the  Pali  bnguuKo,  which,  together  wUh  the  wor- 
ship of  Buddha,  wus  iiitioduced  into  Siam  eltd  the  adja- 
cent countries  in  the  fourth  ceiituiy  of  our  ana.  The  ic  iii- 
ptes  of  Buddha  are  the  only  edifices  which  display  any  ur- 
ebitectural  character.  [Bano-kok,  vol.  iii.,  p.  372  ] 

Tl>cSiaroc:ic  have  made  considerable  progress  lu  the  cul- 
tintion  of  the  soil,  an<l  ihoy  have  very  extensive  orchards ; 
littt  their  bouaee  and  the  diess  of  the  common  people  indi- 
eate  that  in  other  respects  they  have  not  advaucM  fiir  in 
the  ai  u  of  civilization.  The  ChtneeB^  who  during  the  laai 
century  settled  m  large  numbcn  in  8iatii,have  introduced 
several  branches  of  iu'lii-'try,  but  it  does  not  appeal  that 
any  of  ihcm  have  been  udopied  by  the  Siamese. 

The  itihaliit;iuts  of  lj»os  [L\os]  ami  iho-e  of  Camhodja 
areebout  ottnal  m  civiliraiion  U)  '.lie  Siamese. 

The  twoinmiau  ry  tribes  of  the  Kun.int;  ami  Lowa  occupy 
•ome  monntain-tractK  in  that  portion  of  Laos  which  is  sub- 
ject to  Siam.  The  latt^mentiuncd  tribe  has  inado  some  pro- 
grott  in  civilisation,  aa  they  work  tbe  iead*min«e.  which 
are  abundant  in  their  country.  The  Kba  iribe  inhabit*  the 
mountains  of  Canibodja  between  l&'and  17*  N.  lat^i  and 
the  Chontj  occupy  their  southern  extremity  between  U" 
and  14"  N.  hil.  Thi-  Saiuiuij;  Inbe  exists  only  in  that  part 
of  Si*tn  which  ii*  sUuuteil  on  ilie  M  ila\  pnujisula  soutli  of 
the  isthmus  of  Kraw.  U  bt  loii^s  to  ilie  r.-ee  of  the  Austral 
negroes,  or  Papuas.  who  are  found  ui  the  interior  of  almost 
all  llie  larger  is  lands  of  the  Indian  Acebipelego  «ait  of  tlie 
Aodamau  lalands. 

Ameng  the  foreign  coloniats  the  Chinese  are  the  most 
numerous,  tboiigh  Gcawfurd  aaya  that,  aceording  to  some 
statements,  their  number  does  not  exceed  440.000 ;  he  adds, 
that  it  was  stated  by  some  to  he  as  high  as  750,0U0.  More 
recent  travellers  have  found  thai  their  luiinbcr  at  Bani;-kiik 
alone  excfH-^ls  3iKi.oi.(i,  and  it  seems  that  tliey  are  dis- 
persed all  over  tlie  country,  working  the  mine*,  tuauufac- 
turing  sugar,  occupied  in  sevcr.ii  i;.i(K  s  ami  I'.iany  i  1  iliem 
at  inerehanttt.  Some  few  of  them  uau^iiaiu  fiuai  \  uiHian  to 
XAoa,  but  the  larKcr  number  cotue  from  the  provinces  of 
Canton  and  Fukian.  Those  from  (he  island  of  Hainan 
and  the  pravineea  of  Chekiang  and  Kiangnan  are  le»s  nu- 
merous. They  soon  aseimilato  with  the  Siameer,  inter- 
marry  witli  them,  end  adopt  the  religioa  of  Buddha  aa 
P    !  ril  in  Sinu:  but  they  invariably  OMM  in  i1m  oottuoM 

of  I  111  u  uwji  euuiiti  v. 

i  lo  EC  are  u  few  r'lir.dus,  ami  a^;re:ilcr  iium1;er  .if  Moham- 
medans, who  have  immigrated  ijum  the  pcniiisnla  of  Hin- 
diislnii.  They  preserve  their  religion  ami  dress.  Tho 
Muhaiiimedan's  have  nine  mosques  at  Bang-kuk,  but  they 
arc  all  very  poor  buildings. 

A  few  CochiU'Chineio  have  alio  aettlnd  in  thn  country ; 
and  a  number  of  Pe^toani,  MtpelM  ftmn  their  eouotry  by 

the  Birmaiis  have  taken  refuge  in  Siau. 


Siameie 

I  ,aos       .  » 
Pe;;uans  . 
t'ambuiljani 
Mula)ft  . 
Chinese 

Natives  of  Uinduelan 
PortugttCM  • 


1.260,000 
840.900 

«.oo« 

25.0U« 

196.000 
440.t>00 
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Recent  travellers  who  have  vi>ited  Siam  think  that  the 
population  is  considerably  umleiraitd;  and  though  lb« 
do  not  state  in  what  purticularn  (.'rawfurd's  sijtctner  * 
are  erroneous,  they  make  the  w  hole  population  BiiJ04.tit  is 
between  5.000,000  and  h,(  on.iioii.    This  assertion  is 

Srtcd  by  the  travels  of  Leal,  who  went  from  Molmein  lo 
ing-kok  through  the  valley  of  the  river  Mekhlon^  and 
found  several  towna  there  wboee  population  he  ectuaat^ 
at  between  6000  and  1S,000  eadi.  ^  ^ 

Jhriii'int  and  Touw.— Sium  is  composed  of  eoowtriei 
which  l  onstitule  the  kiiit;dom  of  Siam, and  are  imnaedalalf 
subject  to  ihe  so\»'rei^;ii,  an<l  also  of  tributary  counir>e% 
governed  by  their  onii  princes,  who  are  dependent  «in  lb« 
king  of  Siam.  The  fornu-r  cuiMil  of  ihe  kiiit;doiii  of  S.-.-x 
called  by  the  natives  ludara  Thay-nu,  and  of  a  porti«»tt  of 
Ihe  kingdom  of  Camboi^a,  called  by  the  St«cne»e  ludara 
Shan.  The  tributary  ptineea  inhabtt  the  eottntrma  n«nh 
end  leuth  of  tbe  kingdom.  On  the  north  «fw  ihm  cMin- 
tries  of  the  princes  of  Laoa;  and  on  (he  aonfb  the  prineca 
who  govern  a  portion  of  the  eastern  coast  oftbe  Malay  f«oia> 

8(1)3. 

1.  ludara  Thay  nu,  or  Siam  Proper,  compfehcnds  the 
countries  along  tlie  ea-siem  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  S  ^m,  ei 
for  inland  as  the  mounlaius  of  Cambodja,  and  those  in  the 
hiisin  of  tbe  river  Menam  as  far  north  as  19*  N  lai_  it- 
getUer  with  tbe  isthmus  of  Kraw.  and  the  Malay  pemnsbla 
•a  (kx  aeuth  aa  7*  N.  let.  According  to  the  mo>t  r«rcent  (IK 
(brmatioD,  tbe  ainaU  Malay  kingdom  of  Queda  fan*  b«w 
incorporated  into  Siem  Proper,  and  at  pment  eonMiCwM  a 
part  of  the  province  of  Li;;or.  By  tins  accession  the  w.'Ui6«B 
boundary  of  Siam  Proper  lias  been  oMonded  to  W  N  Ut, 
and  it  Min  uunds  the  Brili»li  colony  of  WtlU-sley  Prt  -.  m  * 
[Penano.]  It  comprehends  all  ihii  co«>t  line  of  S.^tu,  «j» 
cept  that  of  the  tributary  Malay  states  winch  lie  vouih  «i 
it.  and  all  that  has  been  slated  respecting  (he  chiuale  anti 
productions  refers  especially  to  this  part  of  Stan.  It  s 
dividinl  into  eighteen  provinces,  which  have  b«ni>  ladl 
down  in  Berghaus's  map  according  to  the  ■lateaenln  of  ika 
French  Iravelkr  Do  la  Loub^re^  who  wa»  there  townfda  Iht 
end  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

On  the  banks  of  the  Mensm  river  are  Bang-kok.  the  orw 
c.ipital  ^!i.\>(.-KOK].  and  Aviithia,  the  aniient  rapiia!.  Tkf 
hist  tnenlioiicd  place  wa.s  taken  ui  1767  by  ihe  Bu  rn  an*. 
from  that  tune  coujtvd  (o  be  the  capital.   Xlodciii  U-ax vlV.-» 
have  not  been  l  erraitted  to  visit  it.  hut  Kitropfer,  who 
there  in  IC9U.  diaicribes  it  as  a  large  place,  about  nine  i 
in  circumference,  but  adds,  that  a  pari  of  theendoacd  afWn 
W9»  hud  o>ii  in  extensive  gardens,  though  other  imilawtH 
close!)  occupied  by  honieB  and  templce.   Crawfttl€  Ml- 
formed  that  in  population  it  was  equal  to  Bang-kok  in  l»It. 
It  is  built  on  an  island  formcfl  by  two  arms  of  (h«  r^^rt 
Menain.  and  is  also  called  I  )uani w .irli.  and  si  melim»'>  I  vidjii, 
or  b\  the  Kuri>peuiis  Siasu.  The  i-onniry  which  exdnd-.  fn  c 
tills  luwn  southuaid  to  Bang-kok  imil  tlie  lannih  of  (hrn<4f 
IS  well  cultivated  aud  covered  with  villages,  except  near  ihe 
sea.  where  the  low  iholws.  inundated  by  the  h'gh  lidn  it 
full  and  change,  are  covered  w  ith  trees,  and  only  mhabtfrd 
by  persons  who  make  sail. 

Bang*p«-aSn  ia  near  tbe  motttb  of  tbn  rivnt  Bant-fn'4iHng 
which  has  a  mud-bar  with  only  twelve  fret  of  wnter  «e  a 

l»lU  within  the  n*or  it  deepetls  lo  from  Iv.o  a;iil  a  'i.:'/  ,t 
tliree  f.iilntm*.  Around  u  :.-  a  lar^e  trai  l  of  hi^v  ..uai  .» 
Krouml  of  great  fcrlillty  ami  very  pri«luctnc  m  rw*  Sf  . 
sugar-cane.  Tlie  town  is  a  cuusideraUk  pUcv,  mud  cmrrxi 
on  an  active  comnteice  w  ith  Bang-kok.  Farlber  up  on  ths 
banks  of  the  same  river  is  the  town  of  Palriyu.  which  i 
tains  a  considerable  population,  and  is  fortified. 

Chan-ti-bnn  ia  tbe  eapiialnf  n  pcavinen  of  tbe  aaroc  i 
which,  neeording  to  I 


log 


 „  .  a  ropulaittvi  el 

a  million,  and  aooording  (o  others  only  half  that  numhwr 
/\y/ju/u//  C.awfurd  estimatea  the  population,  accord-  i  The  town  has  30,000  inmbilanta,  and  esjvorU  tbe  ptulene 
g  to  the  nuieoa  inhabiting  Siaoii  as  Ibllowa i  of  tbe  provinoe^  oonaiMing  of  rice»  pepper,  gaabog^  oetii» 
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iDiini^nidM|oilft>«Dad;  UMpepparftmouiiltlo4IMI00pukuU. 
Ik  i»  built  QN  •  im«ll  bill.  It  th«  Ibot  of  •  mountain,  near 
the  banks  of  •  river,  wlncli  at  its  nmuili  t<\  fu<  a  Iiatbuur 

that  affbrds  anchoragu  ii^  five  ur  six  falhoim  water,  tint 
tho  riviT  N  "i  •  o  gnteil  up  tollietoun  h\  L mI.  .f  from 
.TiiO  Id  liiOu  jickuls  buixlvn,  whicli  carry  yivxls  fsom  tbis 
li!;icp  to  Bai):^  kok.  Tiie  numbi-r  of  Mich  voools  MitplojiBd 
iii  tliu  trad   IS  siat«sd  to  be  bciwcon  3ot>  and  400. 

Suuth  of  C  Inin  i*  the  luwn  of  Tuni^-liay,  near  the 

mouth  of  a  atoall  river  which  t*\\»  into  a  broad  ami  of  lb« 
m.  It  exports  Mppor.aquila- wood,  aiid  pepper;  of  Uw  Int. 
Rboiil  li.m  pekvls  t»  Buu|»kdb 

Pi-fa<lak  Is  a  roniiderabte  town,  whieb  Crawfurd  •tales 
to  be  on  the  banlit  of  lb?  Mormm.  1iu(  in  Bcr^'hau***  map 
it  it  placed  on  one  of  it»  tnluiiurii,-!*,  near  is"  :ti)  N,  lat. 

I,  '.-al  in  |ias«injr  from  Mariabnn  tluou^li  tlie  vu  loy  of  the 
Meklilonj,'  liver  fniiivl  soiiif  cuuililfrriiil  (own*  there.  At 
ilio  iiiDuUi  of  ilie  nveriH  ilio  tuu ii  of  Mulihlong,  with  l  i.OUU 
inhattitants,  winch  hat  a  hariiour  fur  itnull  vctaeli,  and  ear- 
rias  on  a  contiderable  trade.  Rat-phri  hot  lu,OUO,  Puk- 
|irek  dutfO.  and  Bant'obiota  AMO  inhabitants,  and  these 
plarcs  b4v«  •  eolisidtrable  trade  with  the  ailiaeent  eoontries. 
Much  Mlfeik'WOOd  b  cut  in  the  fure^li  on  the  neighbouring 
tnoaniaint.  At  lAmtrhun^,  w  hich  it  a  tmall  place,  but  hat 
koine  commerce,  the  river  bi't  rr  es  naML'ibie.  South  of 
Mekhlonc  on  the  tlKires  of  ihu  Uulf  ut  Siam,  is  the  town 
I'ri  pri,  which  hat  a conkidcrable  population.  cikI  cxpuflt  rice 
and  falin-^ugar.  The  hatbuur  i^  only  Bccet»ibl«  to  veatelt  of 
tiinail  burden.  From  Puchpuri,  which  liet  a  little  more  to  ; 
iliK  south,  a  road  formerly  led  to  Mergui,  ^  the  mouth  of  i 
liic  r  ver  Tenattcrim.  bv  which  tome  commerce  was  carried 
on  beiweoa  Ibe  Oulf  o^  Bengal  and  that  of  Siaia.  But  this 
road  is  no  longor  used,  and  we  have  no  aceoont  of  the  town 
of  Puobpuri. 

On  the  iithmut  of  Kraw,  alon^  the  eoatt  uf  the  Gulf  of 
Siiim,  aie  tlic  tu«n^ iif  Choouiiilinn.  C  liai->ii,  Bandon,  Phum- 
phiii.aiifl  l'ho>uj;a.  (.'lu»iiijjli'-ii  coiiiuiiii  nbaul  8000  inhabi- 
tants but  bus  liiilo  trade.  :\  lu.id  b-.id^  iiuin  'hit  place  to 
Pakrhan  in  Tuua«»«;iiin,  but  it  is  httle  ute<l.  Near  9'^  40'  it 
an  Gxientuve  Hat,  inteniecied  bj  several  branehrt  of  the  sea 
or  mers,  on  which  tbiee  tmall  towns  are  siluatcd,  Cbai-ya. 
Bandon,  and  Pbum-pbin,  which  have  some  trade  in  rioe,and 
timbeft  wbieh  gtow*  in  the  neiRhbourbood,  and  also  in  tin. 
Tbe  tin  is  Woughl  from  Salaaga  by  means  of  a  road  which 
Iraveri-es  the  iitthmua,  j  u-.'sintj  through  Pn  n  :i,  ai  1  re  r:ii 
iinliM  on  the  Gulf  of  Ik'Dgal  at  Poooga,  a  town  wtlh  4U(jo 
iiihahiiant*.  situated  at  the  northern  exiramitynf  ilwbey 
fornud  by  the  island  ufSaUnga. 

Ill  ihe  part  of  Voiy  .  Siam  which  lies  aoutb  of  the 
Hiliin.is  of  Kraw,  on  the  Malay  pemittula,  an  several  towns. 
I.Kor  lia>  nbout  5o00  inbabilants,  and  some  trade  with 
Chiita.  lu  which  country  eoiivn.  bladt  pnmi^  tin,  aad  rat- 
tans are  ex|iuried.  Tbe  harbour  can  oiuy  be  entered 
small  vesselt,  Talung  lies  fkrther  to  the  south,  on  a  river 
which  fallt  into  the  ebaniiel  bctweon  the  mainland  and  the 
i-'.'.i.  l  ijf 'I'anlalem.  I'lum  this  jilueo  a  road  crotse^  the 
1  eiiiii'jula.  uhn  b  lu  Traiij,  a  >iui\ll  harbour  and  lonii 

I'll  ihe  Gull  of  Heimal  ;  il  i>  ti>Jl  liuieli  u»i.il,     Slill  farther 

!ioutii,  and  auar  ihe  U>uiiiUiy  of  the  Malay  kingdom  of  i*a- 
luni.  it  the  town  of  Suii£.>ra  or  Suiigkia,  which  is  built 
parity  on  ibe  ovntinent  and  paiily  un  the  southern  exlro- 
inily  of  iha  island  of  Tantalem.  The  harbour  is  frequented 
} rally  by  two  or  three  Chinese  junks,  which  export  tin, 
pepper,  riosk  uid  sapan-weed.  A  road  leads  from  Bungora 
acroM  the  peninsula  to  Queda. 

Sainui,  an  inland  in  tbe  Outf  of  Siam.  is  also  called  Carnaro 
ot»  ciir  111  .p..  Il  ii  near  10"  N.  lat.,  and  scNeral  niiless  from 
the  eiiitiei  ii  i  u.i-(  uf  tive  iilhmiis  uf  Kiaw.  Il  i»uut  large, but 
fcrulo  and  u  |ilui.'e  of  ti.ide,  beiiii;  \ iMtiid  annually  by  some 
i.  I;<.ie»u  juiikt,  u  hich  export  c  iiuui  and  biid:>'  ncMt.  The 
}  t»  lii  Iff  tlio  $ichan'.(  Iiiaadt  lit'N  niihin  the  more  narrow 
u  Mliun  of  lb«  Gulf  of  Siam,  not  far  from  tbe  eastern  coast. 
Tiivy  un  eit(ht  in  number,  and  the  largest,  pntperly  called 
Strhang.  it  fiie  miWs  ia  length,  and  almut  a  miie  aad  a 
quarlvr  in  its  broadest  parL  Between  this  island  and  Kob- 
kuin,  tbv  nc\t  in  magnitude,  is  un  excellent  harbour,  which 
may  b«cuiiiu  tho  tiatioii  of  large  vvatels  traihn^  with  Bang- 
Jiiik,  as  Hii' Il  vt-»>ei«  laiuuu  )<ai-k  tilt  mu^bMik  wbioh  lies 

before  the  an  uth  of  the  .Meiiaui. 

II.  Tluit  p >riii>ii  cf  tin?  ikuigdom  of  Siam  which  formerly 
b-;lun^od  tu  tlie  kitigdoiu  of  C;iiDbodjn  Iip«  on  the  wctt  of 
the  great  river  Mockhaun,  and  u  c«ll«<l  Buni(iang.  It  has 
|iol  been  visited  bj  fiurofesns.  It  ts  slaiea  to  twntiit  of 


extensive  level  dats,  which  stretch  from  the  river  many 
rntles  wettwsrd  to  Ilie  mountains  of  Cambodja,  but  the 

|iopulati<)ii      s.^id  tu  be'liiall. 

III.  ari<l  IV.  Thtt  tributary  state*  of  Laos,  and  tboee  on 
the  .Malay  peninsula  am  noiioed  under  Laos  and  Malat 

Peninsula. 

Manu/aeturet. — The  Siamese  dj  not  distinguish  them- 
selves in  any  of  the  useful  arts,  and  are  much  behind  the 
Hindus  and  Chinese.  Even  their  veitsel!)  and  trinkets  of 
gold  and  silver  are  imported  from  China.  But  eeriain  gold 
and  silver  vases  are  fabricated  in  the  palaoeoT  the  king;  and 
presented  to  the  chielk  as  insignia  of  title  and  ofllee.  They 
are  of  handsome  form  and  neat  worbmanthtp.  The  manu- 
facturingof  silk  and  cotton  atuffs  is  wbidly  in  the  bands  of 
women ;  tlie  fabrics  are  of  a  very  roarie  and  homely  texture, 
and  greatly  inferior  to  ihuee  made  in  Java  and  Celubes.  A 
common  description  of  coarse  pottery  it  made  in  the  coun* 
117,  but  all  the  ordinary  and  better  descriptions  are  im- 
puriml  from  China,  and  in  large  quantitie*.  The  Chiueae, 
who  settled  in  Siam  during  the  last  century,  have  introduced 
some  btauvhes  of  industry.  Besides  the  ftbricatioa  of  sugar, 
which  ibey  iiave  ffresily  extended,  and  the  working  of  the 
neglected  mines  of  iron,  they  carry  on  the  trades  of  black- 
smith, tin-smith,  and  currier  on  a  large  scale.  Considerable 
■.'i.-iniiUt's  of  \\n)uj;lit  iron  are  produced  by  thi-iii;  and  at 
Dkng  kuk  ihcie  ita  &uvcnil  extensive  manufjcturet  of  c^tt- 
iron  wholly  conducted  b>  Ciuncse.  As  (h«  nrliclei  tnade  in 
them  are  remarkably  cheap,  they  find  n  ready  tale  among  the 
Malay  tribes  on  the  peninsula,  and  in  iheJndian  Arclupe- 
lago.  The  manufacture  of  tin  veaselsis  very  oonstderable.  and 
tbe  utenMla,  being  polished  bright  and  onen  of  very  hand- 
■ome  foma,  give  an  air  of  extiwM  neatness  to  the  shops  in 
Bang-kok  in  which  ihcy  are  sold.  Tbe  preparation  of  leap 
liier  in  carried  on  to  a  great  extent,  not  for  the  purpose  of 
makm^f  >>lu>es,  which  ar"  scarcely  used,  but  for  covering 
matirt'sses  aii<l  |uUo'.vs,  and  fi.>r  exportation  toCbina.  .\li«r 
be-ng  tanned,  ihi;  leatiier  is  dved  red  with  the  bark  of  a 
species  of  mimosa.  Tlic  bides  are  principady  ibost!  ot  llie 
deer,  but  aluo  of  black  cattle  sud  the  bulTaio  Ti^ert  sad 
leopards'  skins,  &c  sra  piaaerved  with  the  fur  on.  and 
exported  to  China.  From  six  to  eight  juuks  of  tbe  largeal 
description  are  anniMNy  budt  al  Baiig-iok. 

Coamtener.— 81am  in  a  commercial  point  of  view  is  coo* 
sidered  the  mott  important  of  the  three  empires  which 
r^i  i  lie  among  them  the  countrien  between  tlie  f^JulC  if  Ben- 
gal and  China.  As  ail  the  provinres  of  ibceiiipuu  jiiuduce 
some  articles  which  are  in  demand  in  fureii<n  cminlne»,  and 
nearly  all  the  foreign  commerce  ts  at  present  concentrated 
in  the  town  of  Bang-kok.  tbe  inland  and  coasting  trade  is 
very  considerable.  The  most  important  branch  of  inland 
con— ae  it  that  with  the  nortoern  provinces  of  Siau 
Pioper  and  with  Laos,  and  the  n  u  mber  of  boata  which  coma 
down  the  Meoam  mnit  be  very  great,  as  in  Novamber  aad 
December  the  river  at  Bang-kok  is  crowded  with  them. 
The  Koo<U  brought  down  cuntivi  of  grain,  cotton,  lepan* 
«oiid,  oil,  limber,  btick-lar,  beiizoni,  some  raw  .silk,  ivoiy, 
and  l)ep!s'  wax,  witii  horns  and  ludci ;  and  the  rouji  ns  aio 
salt,  «aU  f\ih,  and  Chinese,  Indian,  simI  Euro|>ean  nianuf.ic- 
tures,  and  aUo  those  of  Bang  kuk.  'J  he  produce  of  the 
province  of  Bangtang,  and  also  of  Lanjang  or  Southern 
Laos,  reaches  Baiig-kuk  by  the  river  Baiig-pa-kung.  which 
in  the  rainy  season  hat  a  depth  of  from  1 1  to  IS  Act  in 
the  greatest  pad  of  its  cowacb  nnd  in  tbe  dry  season  from 
I  brae  10  fhnr,  and  ie  thMwAm  navigable  during  the  former 
for  boatsof  considarabla  hnrthen,  and  at  all  timc^  for  small 
boats.  By  this  route  are  broai^ht  down  ^iinbo.;!-.  cirda- 
mums,  stu  k  lac,  variiiih.  raw  hide*,  liorn',  and  nory.  Kiom 
tbe  countries  west  of  Hanit-kok.  especially  lhos»3  on  the 
banks  of  ilie  nveis  Mekhluiig  nnd  Tuchin,  great  quantities 
of  auipir,  cotton,  and  tapan-w<>t>d  aie  brought  to  Bang  kok. 
Goods  ore  in  general  ilitectly  exported  to  China  from  the 
other  pori.«;  this  duet  not  appear  to  be  the  case  with  those 
of  the  rich  province  of  Chas-ti-bvn.  pcabably  on  account  of 
the  saallowneia  of  the  parti,  and  benea.  as  abwuly  staicfl, 
from  MO  to  400  small  veaeels  are  employed  in  the  aoaating 
trade  beiwecn  that  province  and  the  capital. 

The  most  important  branch  of  tbe  foreign  trade  of  Siam 
is  that  with  China.  It  is  partly  earned  on  by  Chinese  ve>. 
sels,  but  mostly  in  vestel*  built  in  Suitn  and  nangate<l  by 
(.  hinesc.  Tbe  port*  of  China  whicli  trade  with  Siam  are 
Canton,  KianK-mui.  and  Cbsng-iiro  in  the  province  <>f 
QuBiilong  or  Kuantong,  Amoy  in  Fokien.  Ninspo  m  Chif« 
kiaug,  aiMl  Shangbaa  and  Suoohcu  in  Kiauguan,  beaidus 
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tevcrai  ports  uf  the  great  itland  of  Hainati.  Thtf  trrire 
•t  Kaiig  kok  with  the  nortlveMt  moniooD.  flom  January  to 
the  bezinntng  of  April,  and  mH  from  the  Menam  in  J  une 
and  July,  when  ihe MttCh'Wcitt  nxmtooB  HMrongest  The 
folluwin^  U  a  lilt  of  the  principnl  eofflmodi(ie«  inported 
from  C  i  iin:  coarse  eailhenwaio  and  porcelain,  spelter, 
quick-iU ,  f.i.  %»?rmicelli,  drip<i  fruits,  raw  silk,  crapes, 
>atiu>  nri'l  (iilicr  mIU  t'ltu  K  .,  uiiiiUi-.  n*.  -h  i<-^,  f.in'*,  iimbrel- 
\a*,  writing  paper.  Kacnficial  paper,  inceti«4;  roilK.  and  many 
minor  articles.  A  considetable  nunibcr  of  pa.«.!icnj»ers 
come  enoaally  to  aellle  in  Siatn.  The  followinj  ••Ktninodi- 
(iet  ave exported  ts China:  hlack  p-:  j  er,  aiigar,  Im,  carda- 
nums,  aauila'wood,  aa]iBn-«ood,  red  uaangiuve  bark,  rxMt- 
wood  fur  nimtlttre  and  cabinet-work*  rolton.  frorr,  ittck-lar, 
r  CO.  arera  nui»,  »sU  fl>h.  Hie  hidee  and  »kini  of  otcn. 
'juf  nlocs,  t'lephant.\  r?v!!u«?ero«><«.  d«f  r,  title;*,  loopiu  !-. 
civri-rau.  tlic  pangolin;  iIm'  1i>11\  -ln-.l  i-f  .-i  *-.,<)fj  of 
land  tortoise;  the  liorii-  <,\  ihr  <l..v..  bulFulu.  uikI  rhi- 
noceros; tlic  bunes  «>t  ilii-  ■  x,  liuflab*.  etcpliaiil,  rl  i  i^- 
cero'>,  and  tiger :  dried  deers'  smew*,  and  the  featbci* 
of  the  pelican,  of  several  »>  ecicsi  of  f-tork  and  crane,  of  the 
peacock  and  kitisfi»li(T,  and  «l*o  eflibte  bird^'-ne«t».  Craw- 
fiird.  from  whom  these  notices  of  llie  iNjinineree  aretakeil, 
halt  ftNTised  m  ( Htinate  of  the  number  and  tonnatte  of  the 
TemeH  «inp!  iv"'  1  in  ir.  whfeh  shows  that  at  that  time  (1SI9Y 
the  trade  hud  attained  gre;il  iiiiportanco.  Cnnton  is  visited 
by  three  large  jnnk«  of  fiora  Ki.uOO  to  10,000  pekuU  and 
fil'iy  of  fniin  jiMKi  [D  .'.iinii  )  ,  C!i;in'_'-iim  i \vu  of  rci.in 
pekuU.  Ani'vy  liy  Iwo  ol  6000  ii(>kuls.  Ni:i>;'|Hi  by  eight  iii 

from  *'.iM">  ii>  -'Kin  pekuls,  Soocli^'u  hy  «t  f  'iMMt  jicki-U. 

and  the  great  commercial  town  of  Shang  hae  i»  visited 
annually  by  fificcn  of  front  5000  to  8000  pekuU.  The»e 
%'eeiieU  are  built  m  SHim,  and  their  tonnage  maybe  aasumed 
at 39S,0O0pekuU,  or  24,562  tona.  Chinesieveflaeleeomerrom 
Kianc-nitti,  about  Ave  in  nnmber,  liaving  a  tonfiaee  of  from 
3000  to  50(^0  pekule;  fl«m  Chang;  lim  one  of  30O0  ^kak;  and 
from  Aimy  two  of  3000  pekuls  each.  Canton,  Ningpo.  und 
Shang  hae  havt:  no  trade  uilhSiam  under  the  ChincM)  fl  ig  : 
but  all  the  junks  that  carry  on  the  tnulr  \Mih  the  iHlaiul 
••f  Hainan  belon'.;  to  China.  Thf»v  arc  -nmll  vessels  from 
2000  to  3o00  pokuli,  and  oeldom  U  ss  tlimi  fifiv  orae  yearly. 
Theso  Chinese  veitseU  probably  «iiiploy  l6B.ioO  p«kuls. 
or  10.631  tons,  of  shipping,  and  the  whole  trade  not  less 
than  561,500  pekuls.  or  3j,u93  Ions.  Though  thiaaitimala 
may  appear  an  exaggeration  to  persona  not  aeaoaiuted  with 
the  great  natural  wealth  of8iaro.it  seerot  that  Cra«-furd 
bat  not  taken  into  ncef?omit  the  junk<i  that  riitit  the  :imaller 
harbours  of  Tun hay,  ^Tokhloni;.  Plu  i-p'.iri,  Cli.ii-\  n,  !*iiiin- 
phin,  Ligor,  nnil  Suiijuiii.  Hi' ob-.  rvcs  lliat  the  crews  of 
all  th<  \i>"i''.>i  ;\ri'  .  niircU  ciMnpit-i d  of  Chinese,  except 
those  v^  hii'h  ^ii  u>  Cttiiioii ,  and  he  cnnchides  that  tlie 
8iaine-<e,  tin'  Kuropenna,  are  excluded  from  all  other 
parts  of  Chins.  Uesidus  iho  trade  with  China,  which  i«  j 
oarriod  on  by  aea,  there  is  an  overland  trade  between  Lbcki  ' 
and  tha  province  of  Yun^nan,  but  a»  the  roada  traveree 
high  tnoantaiu-mnges,  the  commoree  ia  not  very  active. 
Tlte  imports  consist  of  coai'«e  Chinese  woollens,  sotne  En- 
Ifli^lT  hrofld-cloths,  pins,  nei-dlc*,  and  other  descriptions  of 
liariKv.irc,  uilli  >oinc  gold,  cupprr,  .y.  ']  Ii'nd  The  return* 
are  pruictpally  ivory,  slick  lac,  1  iuiiuceros  htiriis,  and  koiuc 
minor  articles. 

It  doe^  not  apjiear  that  any  commercial  intercourse  exist* 
between  Siam  and  the  Hirman  empire.  It  i»  probably  prt- 
vented  bythe  j^e  ty  warfare  which  is  continually  goinfT  on  hi 
the  thinly  inhabited  dmir  cl>i  alon^'  the  banks  of  ih«8aluen 
riTer«  and  which  hae  f<ir  it«  objeot  the  making  of  priaonera, 
who  are  told  a»  alavea.  Sech  a  warlktre  dace  not  seem  to 
exist  on  the  boundary>line  l>etween  Siam  and  Cochin  China ; 
and  if  is  probable  that  n  portk>n  of  the  pro<luce  of  Souihern 
I.mm',.  (ir  Lar.jaiif,',  and  of  the  province  of  Baiiiiilinni;.  find* 
lU  way  huhcr  to  Sai'.^n  or  to  Kang  kao.  With  Coeliin- 
('hina  the  Si:iiiii'->i'  liave  iil»o  a  considerable  commerce  bv 
sen.  Fr4>tn  60  to  SO  junk*  nnnually  visit  the  ports  of  iliai 
part  of  Cambodja  wlih'h  is  Milijcct  to  Cochin-China,  espe- 
cially I'ungsoni,  Kang-kao,  Tec  Ma,  and  Kamao,  and  that  of 
the  great  commercial  town  of  Siiigun,  and  a  small  number 
KO  to  Fai>fo  and  Hue,  in  Coobin'China  Proper.  Thr- 
exportt  of  Siam  oonaist  of  unwrout^ht  iron,  iron  pnn^ 
tobacco,  opium,  and  iinmo  Chinese,  Indian.  111  d  Kinui^.m 
manufactures.  The  ri'turn*  anr  wiuir?!)!  ^iml  iimvrouglii 
silks,  mats  for  bags  and  sai  t;;.i;i'M._..,  ciu  ihuiuim!!,  ivory, 
bides  and  boms,  with  dried  deer's  tiesh  and  salt  Itsb, 
cMeAy  fbr  the  Chineaa  market.  Within  the  last  Ihw  ycare 


a  commercial  intercourse  has  been  cMaUi«hed  Uiv,. 
Molmetn  in  Tenanserim  and  the  northern  disitietsef  Sjt 
The  British  rolony  is  supplied  with  live  Mock,  wad  A*  tn.'. 
■eema  gradually  extendinRr  to  many  other  artietst. 

The  most  imporlani  trade,  next  to  thai  «iih  Chmt,  h  vn'i 
the  European  establishments  on  the  Mala)  prniri»uli.  :. 
the  Siinda  Islands,  especially  witli  H  o  Bnli»Ii  c:>lj;\:-: 
Singapore,  Malacca,  and  Pulo  Penang,  and  wlij  iSi*  U 
eiitabiiijhments  of  Hnlnvia,  Cbcribon,  and  .Satiu:jQ^  ^ 
Java,  Pontinnac  in  Borneo,  an<l  Rhiii  in  Binlt&g.  f. 
staple  expi-rts  of  Slam  to  these  colonics  are  stipr. 
oil,  and  rice,  to  which  may  be  added  the  la-not  irti:\ 
of  sliok-lac,  iron  pana^  coarse  earlbenware,  tail 
lard.    The  returns  aro  Britielt  and  Indian  ttiM^tr.■ . 
some  British  woollens,  ovium,  gla»s,  with  the  rr«liir: ..' 
the  adjacent  countries  wliich  arc  suited  for  ilic  Clm^ 
mn:kc;,  such  n<  j  r;  p  t,  tin.  ilragoit'a  blT.-d,  nr.ii^ijr 
painj,  birds'  nests,  and  camp'ifr.     In  tti<!  rsic- 

<i!  S  amese  junks  which  eiiti  rcd  the  purl*  in  the  S 
of  Malacca,  and  all  of  which  finally  cliiircd  from  hr^. 
pore,  amounted  to  41,  and  ten  ye.ir*  u:o  to  beisnt' 
and  7(1.    If  tlio»o  which  do  not  ii;iirb  at  Sinj(i|H«  k. 
added,  the  number  probably  cxceidn  JOO.   Tbeir  siAp*-' 
tonnage  ih  from  tOOO  to  3000  pekola, though  there nivbf 
few  as  large  as  6000  or  7000.  Takins  the  arerast  Dt  iw. 
jiink  at  2.'50  pekulu,  the  whole  trade  amuiiutslo  .(Jc,f<,- 
pekuls.  or2h.l'25  tons.    The  crews  of  ihcn;  vuskU  »tr  j- 
111  St  excluMTaly  Cbineae^  hot  the  veaselsaie  biiilialfint 
kok. 

t  'lawfurd  is  of  opinion  tlmt  ili''  trn  le  cf  Bin;  t  ,  f. 
exceeds  that  ofMny  other  Asiatic  i>irt  ui  wli:rh  E>it  : 
have  not  settled,  with  the  e\' e|  in  a  <i I  Canton.  B«ii!' 
trade  of  .Shang-hae  UI  certainly  much  more  i  \ti"i»i'..  : 
that  of  either  Canton  or  Bang-kok.   [Shano  hu  1 

Formerly  tba  oommodiiies  of  Hindustan  uid'EBKt 
reached  the  capital  of  Siam  bv  being  transported  •tRMt,r 
isthmus  of  Knw  nnl  the  Malay  peninsnls,  by  ihe 
which  connect  I'u<  [ij.i  with  Chni-ya.  Phun-phin,  ai"!  5' 

Trrinc;  with  l.ii;'ir,  and  (^ucda  with  Sutijrirt 
t'ooil*  ueie  earncil  u^eriuiid  by  eiephants,  liic  only  i'..: 
of  burden  used  n  these  parts,  and  ibe  jourti^y  twil.  : 
(Ive  to  seven  days.    The  goodis  were  shipped  en  the  *i  -• 
of  the  Gulf  of  Siam  for  the  capital.    By  these  looJi  ' 
tin,  invy,  and  biida*  noata  of  Salang  are  alill  bntK^t  t 
Blam ;  hut  not  the  mamifketorot  of  Europe  and  Hin^ii^it' 
as  Singapore  lea  better  emporium  fur  procuriiif(tbf  (Pti^ 
and  the  convevancc  by  this  route  is  less  cxpensite. 

Hiithtnj.    Tiic  c  u  iv  history  of  Siam    entirely  uilt;  ■  • 
In  |j|l  t'l  -  i*  ll^:^;u.•M^  after  the  coni|uest  of  .Msian 
.■\  itiii'i  nrrf]  111-,  l  si  ii 1 1! i -lir'l  an  1  n ; cic'  ill with  S;»iD  i 
the  vixieeiiih  centuiy,  Siam  was  lor  many  yesr*  sul>jf 
the  Hirmati!!,  but  recovered  its  independence  towit';*  i' 
close  of  that  century.    lu  1612  the  first  Engli»h  vwkI  v. 
to  Ayuthia.   Toward*  the  end  of  the  »cvcnieeiitli  <yi  ' 
a  European  ad  venturer,  a  native  of  the  bland  of  CrvUliCK 
called  Phaoleon.  was  raited  to  the  rank  of  pAfawr.  < 
foreign  niiniitcr  of  Siani.    Previously  to  his  arr  val  mSet 
he  had  served  as  a  common  sailor,  mostlv  in  Knirlisli  'C**-' 
By  Ins  talents  be  gamed  ilu- o-ticiii  r  t  the  kmj,  »nl  i  ■ 
by  degrees  promoted  to  one  of  ihe  niosl  imju'riant  offtn 
government-    ITo  iHfrnuaded  the  king  to  enronnit'  ' 
CIV  I  Illation  of  his  subjects  by  inviting  European  9*iil<rsi 
for  that  purpose  to  send  an  embaskv  to  I><u>  M^- 
France,    'ihis  embaaay  appeared  in  l^nrope  in  l^'-^- 
the  king  of  France  aont  two  emhawiet  to  Staia  >»  - 
1687,  and  alio  a  corps  of.  600  French  saldieif.  Pkii 
put  the  French  in  po«ie«»inn  of  the  fortras*  of  B«i{ 
wiiicli.  thoiiph  tlicn  a  small  pluce,  had  the ctimowrnl sf '** 
shippiiiJt  111  the  riviT.     It  appears  that  relviiiit  cr.  li*^ 
Kiii"[i.a;i  iiiii)(is  ;irirl  Ills  :nllucnc^.  Phuiilc'^n  mtfP'"' 
bnii^  aboul  h  rewluHon,  und  to  pul  a  )er>on  oi)tb<tl  ' 
w  ho,  though  related  to  tlie  king,  had  no  claim*  lothtcr  ' 
Hut  the  conspiracy  was  di.-icovcrfd,  and  in  16'"'  »  f*^'  ' 
took  place,  through  whicli  the  reigning  fsmily  1'^'  ■ 
tlirone,  the  niiniMerPhaulcoa  hia  life,  and  xht  Vtm\^ *' 
e\pell«d  flrnn  Ihe  country.   In  the  early  part    iti*  ft^ 
lecnih  century  a  civil  war  desotaicl  iheotsn^ry,  j 
state  of  ihinjis  the  Birmnn  sovereign  .Aloiapm 
the  (•  iinucs;  ,  f  Siaiti.    II  r  was  preventrl  f:»m  tlwj'*'" 
tuiu  of  liiis  deMgu  by  Ins  ili-.ilh  f)7f»H>.  hot  one «f 
res.sors   prosecuted   his  ;ind  iil!<  r  Isyms  "*''*J?* 

country,  the  Btrmans  took  the  then  capital.  A)ul^».  ^ 
king  of  Biam  bad  been  kQled  in  the  anaoH.  m 
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hmdy  xva>>  ciirriud  vny  lo  An  ai  prisotMn.  Soon  aAer* 
ttanli  iIm  BinoM  •xmy  left  tti«  country,  and  a  chief  of 
ChmeM  d«Ment  eeiged  upon  the  throne  aiid  piv  cUiiued 
himself  kin^.  His  name  was  Phia-iak.  He  put  down  ihc 
iiiiurn-ciiuns  in  the  kinsjduiii.  c^i  il>li>l.cil  h^^  ir...li  n<v  al 
ILng-lkuk,  and  Mirccs»rully  rea4^ll<l  ilio  uiiai  ui  lie  Hir- 
milii*.  But  in  ITJ-'J  he  wus  i1v|>i-m"1  t>f  ilii..i-c  mid  iii'c 
li)  an  in>urrection  which  placed  the  rui  .ning  family  oo  th« 
throne.  Sunie  further  nttetni  ts  of  the  Birniiin^  lOCCNUlUMr 
at  Ivnst  a  part  of  Sium  entirely  failed,  and  n  truce  wnn  at 
la»t  GO|ietuil«<l  U'iween  bjlh  parlies  in  1791.  Sinro  (hat 
lime  ao  remarkable  event  haa  taken  pl»cu  in  the  bnlorjr  of 
Siani. 

Gftfrnmenl. — Tln^  govcmtnent  of  Siam  is  dcspntif,  not 
eviffl  Itnaitcd  by  auti.m  cusioni*.  by  the  es'.abli^bf.l  leueU 
or  rolit;ion,  or  by  the  auili  .iri'\  I'f  li.  r.  <lit.!iy  «'Lief4.  In  Siain 
l*ro[)i:r  there  arc  no  pen»oii&  who  by  birth  have  any  privi- 
le„'e-i,  thiuigh  ill  LaQ»  and  on  the  Malay  pnniiiKula  there 
exist  hereditary  prince*.  To  cuncctvo  an  idea  of  the  awe 
in  which  the  king  is  held  bjr  ike  people,  it  need  only  bo 
ini-ntijncd  thai  ha  liubjecu cannot  venluro  e?en  to  otter  bis 
iKuiie.  It  II  certainly  never  meDtioned  in  tvriting;  and  ii 
eaid  to  bo  known  onljr  by  n  veiy  few  MKong  hia  principal 
courlien.  Cnwfiird  tbinks  it  donbtfbl  vbether  the  king 
crSi.im  li!i*  in  reiUiiy  any  other  name  than  the  formidable 
fpilhelu  under  wliu  b  he  is  usually  mentioned,  Ju  *  the  Sx  ieil 
Ilead  of  Ilcad^,'  'the  Suciod  Ilea  I  .  i  l,u>>,'  •  ih.;  Ou  ner  of 
Ai!,'  Si.c.  Hin  heajib  inu»t  nut  be  inquire<i  Rtler,  becau»e, 
Ikj.vever  iU  he  may  be.  it  must  be  taken  for  grained  that  hv 
In  free  from  bodily  infirmitie:*.  No  heir  to  Ibe  throne  i»  ap- 
p  oiiited  duriii<:  the  life-lime  of  the  king ;  for  to  integine  hi6 
dualb  ia  oouaidered  bigb  troatoo.  Conaequently,  at  the 
dnmiao  of  a  king  the  tlmno  b  itenenlly  di«puied  by  any 
pemoiu  wbo  tliiiik  themaehus  entitled  to  it,  nod  on  auch 
an  oncDaion  civil  wara  can  rarely  b«  avoided. 

(Klimpfor's  Iltitory  r/  J.t.iui.  I  '^t  llier  tcilh  a  Piu'/ip- 
/' ,n  f)f  ihf>  Kinsdnin  <if  tihuu  :  Ci.iu(urd'»  J»urmU  of  an 
'i  '.'dLis^ij  /  .  t't.'  Courts  of  Siiiiii  ii'i.i  ''i,'/nti  I'hinu;  Kin- 
U»!..nis  Mi^^iiiii  to  Siatn  uhJ  Hue,  i»y  RjIUcs;  Moor's 
\')ticfi  on  th'-  Indian  Archijip'ntgd ;  Leal,  m  nelL'hau-i** 
M--nioir  zur  Karte  v  >n  Hinteniuiien;  and  Hitter's  JirU- 
hu'idi  r  'i  .liien.  Vol.  III.) 

Si'AMANG.    [Apk.  ii..  148;  Uvlosatks,  xii,  408.] 

SIASI.   [Sxrto  AscfliPXLAOO.] 

SIBERIA  is  th  e  ii;irae  of  that  part  of  the  RiH$iuii  em- 
piie  whirh  is  ill  Asia,  and  extend*  fioni  the  Ural  Muun- 
taii:-.  rli  i!i\  ;:le  i;ur  ^i  ,:  iViMii  .\Ma,  eas'.u.iid  lo  the  sca^ 
<i!  0»»huiil.,  a,ni  Kauiuluiika,  bt'iii  L.rwhicli  nro  partv  i>f  the 
I'.icific  Ocouu.  It  lii-.i  between  •  !  '  and  77°  40'  N.  lat. 
Its  most  ui/rtheni  point  i>  North- East  Cape,  or  Siweri)  Voslo- 
chioii  Nosii,  beluueii  the  eiiibouchurc«  of  (ho  rivers  Yeiiesci 
•odLeno.  ^hu-h  i4-arhe4  lo  about  77*  4U'.  and  approaches 
neentr  to  the  pjlu  than  Snmh'^  Sound  in  Baffin'aB&>.  the 
raott  nurtbarn  point  of  America  visiled  by  Europeana.  The 
uoit  aoutliorn  point  of  Siberia  la  near  79'  E.  lon^-,  norlb  of 
the  iak<?  of  Balkalch,  where  it  extends  to  4i-  3»'  N.  lot. 
From  Writ  to  c«»t  Siberia  axtendrt  from  611°  to  lOl*"  E.  long. 
T.ie  111  J^l  c  iMuni  ]K  JUL  IS  Ea-t  Ci|ie,  or  V.isiochiliil  Nn.j, 
>«bicii  la  uitiy  about  -io  imla  irorn  L-ape  IViiice  of  Wales  in 
America,  fioin  which  it  i*  separated  by  the  narrowest  |jurt 
uf  Behriiig's  Slrait.  The  greatest  length  from  east  to  west 
•xre'ida  JitOO  miles,  and  the  grcaloi>t  width  from  north  to 
aoutb  ia  hardly  than  \9i^.  The  aurlace  ia  estimated  at 
S,40Q,«00  equal  e  niilo»,  aeoordUog  to  tonw  autbon;  wbilat 
otbore  aeeign  to  it  only  3.6IM,00«  aquan  nilee^ 

BottfMfiinVt.'-ThiaKreatdiirerenee  in  the  eeiimatea  aritea 
fr>>m  the  cir  ti;n-t  ifi that  a  very  lar^c  tract  of  country, 
the  steppe  uriho  Kiurghis  Cj:3>ackN,  which  is  considered  to 
belong  to  the  Russian  empire,  it  not  ux  hiiled  in  any  of  iis 
|>ol«ucal  divisions,  and  that  the  boundary-line  betwo<ju 
Siberia  ami  iheChincw  empire  in  »ome  place*  has  not  been  j 
exactly  fixed.  \i  Siberia  i^  surrounded  on  the  cast  by  the 
Pacific,  on  the  north  ta  waabed  by  the  Polar  Sea,  and  bait  on 
tbo  weat  a  roountaiii-rans^.  the  boundary  lino  is  well  deter- 
mined in  lhe»?  parts.  But  on  the  ^oulb  it  borders  on  the  | 
Cbineae  empiMand  oa  ibeateppe  of  the  Khir{ihisCo$.sai  ks. 
While  tbo  Kanditbooe  vera  occupied  in  conquering  China, 
th"  Roi^ians  had  pusbed  their  conquo»ts  to  the  frontiers  uf 
then  e  aiiiry.  ;md  cslabltshed  thetnueUei  on  the  nortli- 
weilcrii  Iribuiane-.  uf  itie  -Viiu.r  m  ei,  whu  U  the  Mund»ho()s 
e^insiilereii  a>  an  eijrro.irhiiieiil  un  iheir  lei  i  it'trie*.  This 
led  to  suiue  a^i;i'ti»>iLiii«  >  11  tlie  part  ol  the  Mauiiihoot;  and 

at  oae  time  it  aetsmed  Ukeljf  that  the  twogreaieat  io)rerei(aa  [ 


of  their  time,  tho  emperor  Kan^-bi  and  Peter  the  OMat, 
would  eetne  to  blom.   But  the  matter  woe  compromiMd  by 

the  ticaly  of  Ncrtshinsk  (ICh'J),  by  which  the  boundary 
between  the  Cliincse  and  Russian  empire*  was  fixed,  and 
(ill*  boundary  was  confirmed  in  1727.  Acconlins  to  this 
treaty  ih**  h'.tiiid.iry  bcfjins  on  the  Pacific  east  of  Tufjnraor 
rii^iU  '-  Hjv.  lulei  uf  the  Seu  of  Okhoizk,  between  Kls" 
and  13<J'  K.  long.,  and  runit  iiouthward  to  the  range  of  moun- 
tains called  Tllsur^k,  whicli  terininatK  on  the  ea»i  oppi>*iie 
the  mo4i  northern  ]-ari  of  the  island  of  Saghalien  or  Ta> 
rakai.  Tbia  range  forms  the  frontier  until  it  reaches  the 
RTMt  chain  of  the  YabUmoi  Kbrebet,  or  Kbinxkban,  of 
which  it  IB  only  an  nlfiiut.  The  highest  |>art  of  the  Isat* 
nieiilioned  ran^jc  cuivt  luii  s  liie  Uipundary-lme belweci)  the 
two  empires  bul\»ren  l  ij"  and  I'.'ti''  K.  loii^-.  West  of  120" 
K  I  n:,',  tho  small  river  Clorbiza  de-ceiids  i.  'Ill  ilic  luoim- 
Eaiiib  siiiiihward  and  falls  into  the  Shilka.  one  ot  the  pun- 
cipal  brunches  of  the  Amur.  [.Axihr.J  Tho  (;orbiin  formn 
iho  boundary  up  to  ita  muulh.  and  then  the  Sbillu  to  its 
conHueiice  with  tho  Ar^un>  The  frontier  then  follows  tho 
course  of  the  Argun  npwatds  to  its  oonfluenoa  with  the 
Kailar,  whenee  it  runs  «e*t«-ard  In  ao  trre|;ular  line,  croas* 
lug  the  lako  of  Kkara  Bi>d  the  river  Onon,  one  of  tb« 
branches  of  the  Shilka.  until  it  aRain  loins  the  YaHonol 
Khn  !)et  at  the  snow  eoversd  siimnni  nf  M  iuiii  Tflmkid'.fl'i. 
IJi'iuteuthe  river  Gorbiza  ainl  Mount  'rclii  komlu  u  pjrt 
uf  Si'.iLMKi  liis  to  the  »(juth  i.f  tho  ni^iii::t iriP'jrc  winch 
extends  along  the  noiihcrn  '-tie  of  the  gteat  iabJe-laiid  of 
Eastern  Asia,  and  tlw  1  •.i--»eiii  of  tins  cimniry  run  i<> 
the  Amur.  From  Mount  Tchokondo  (between  110'  and 
H  l"  E.  long.)  tbo  boundarv  does  not  folii>w  tho  \<aterihed^ 
but  runs  weatwatd  aeroi's  the  iMuin  of  the  rt^er  Seleni;*. 
until  on  the  west  of  that  haain  it  reaches  the  western  ex« 
ireroily  of  the  exlen>i\e  mo\in;ain-iaiiz<*  «liieh  bears  the 
name  of  Erghik  Tnrgal;  Tai^a  [.'\i.tai  Mohnt-vins,  v«d.  i.. 
p.  3'JS].  and  extends  to  the  bunk^  ol  the  Yi  iie^ei  (between 
^3°  and  Si"  E.  long.),  'llii.'i  wild  niid  ticarly  uninhabited 
mountain  range  constitutes  the  boiiiidary  between  the  i"o 
empires  east  of  tlie  Yeiiesoi :  and  ^*t•^'.  of  the  river  it  is 
furiued  by  the  tnounlaiiis  uf.  Sayaii»k,  tmd  iimrc  especially 
that  branch  of  ihetn  which  extends  along  the  eastern  khores 
of  the  mountain  lake  of  Teletafcui,  Or  Aliyn  (69^  E.  I»»g.). 
Thus  far  the  boundary  betw«vil  the  two  empires  was  fixed 
by  the  treaty  of  Nertshinsk,  and  in  those  parts  where  It  is 
nut  formed  by  nearly  inaccessib'.o  iit<  untain'^,  iiill.ii-s  have 
been  creeled  to  indicate  it.  The  iioiiiIk  i'  of  thou  pilluid  iS 
ei};bty-sevcn,  and  the  most  western  ni  furs  to  the  ciist  of 
l>ukeTelcl»koi,  at  the  mountain-pas*,  called  .Sliabina  Dabuhn. 
K.irther  West  the  boundary  between  the  two  empires  wu.s 
not  lixed  by  the  treaty.  The  country  souili  of  the  .\ilai 
Mountains,  ihough  at  present  subject  to  Chinu,  was  ui  ;hat 
liiuo  lim  independent  kingdom  uf  Songaria.  [Songaria.] 
The  Ruasian  maps  carry  (he  boundary  as  far  south  as 49*  3tr 
aoutb  of  the  lake  of  Teletskoi,  but  tbo  whole  of  the  ci,unlry 
in  that  part  aoutb  uf  ii*  N.  lat.  is  inhabited  bv  tribes  «ho 
pay  tribute  both  to  theeinpeiorsof  Cliiiiaandof  Russia  Thus 
iho  boundary  between  '•'J"  and  i^i'^  is  not  determined. 
Farther  west  it  has  not  been  fived  by  irLJty,  but  is  formed 
by  the  rivers  Buchlairoa  and  Nuijm.  both  a.*Uueuts  of  iho 
Irtish.  At  the  mouth  of  Iho  Narym  the  boundary  between 
the  two  empires  terminates. 

Between  tbo  river  Irtish  and  the  Dral  Mountains  tbo 
boundary-line  runs  through  Ihe  Caspian  de>erl.  and  more 
pariicularly  acroaa  tbo  ai<:ppe  of  Ihe  Middle  Orda  of  tbo 
kbir^bia  Coseaeka.  It  ia  properly  formed  by  the  coune  of 
the  river  Irtiah  as  far  nortb  as  the  town  of  Omsk.  At  t1ii4 
place  the  Isliira  lim--  uf  f<irlilkati.in>  bcijir.s,  which  e.xu  inls  . 
we»lWBnl  aero--,  tin-  sieppe  lo  Peliopi>»hi»sk  on  ihe  ri\<T 
I ■•ti  1111,  and  to  ZwiTiihvDlovsk  on  theTubi  l.  It  il  i  n  It  !• 
Io»s  the  course  ot  ilie  Tobol  to  its  conlluoneu  uuh  the  O.'i, 
and  afterwards  this  tribuiaiy  of  the  I'obol  to  l'r>>itzk  nuil 
the  banc  of  the  Ural  IMounlaiu^  Xbiii  line  uf  ro:lili<  a- 
liuns  was  erected  in  the  last  century  to  protect  ihe  roiuiiry 
nuitb  of  it  agaiiiai  the  predatory  incursions  i>f  the  Klur;  l.is 
Cassacbs :  but  siiico  that  time  tne  Rintsian  go^erninent  l:;is 
ac(|uir«d  aorao  autboriijr  over  the  cliiefa  of  the  Middle  Oida 
of  the  KbirgbisCo«»ack9,  and  hence  the  southern  boundary 
of  Siberia  on  the  Russian  maps  exionds  much  further  to 
the  bouth.  Kroiu  the  uioulli  of  l!:e  river  Nai^ni  this  line 
lun  Kouth«vaid  at  ^uio  distance  fr>  u>  il.i-  v.cstei  11  exliciniiy 
of  Lakei  Za  isaij!.'  to  I«ike  Alukiih  ilie  ;.;veuiest  purl  "f  Hbicli 
lie*  -.u'.lan  t;.c  buu.idui  v.    I'.o.ii  ;  .,  ^  IjU,-     i  ;•  \  '.ds  wi-»t- 

word  to  Lake  Ualkaicb,  which  it  traveraeaj  and  it  ibeu 
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turns  north,  uuiil  it  meets  the  mountainous  (ruct  Mliich  in 
these  |»art*  r»iiis  ibruu^h  ihe  sieppi.'  cast-south-east  and 
weAt  nurlli-west,  and  whose  most  «leva(ed  part  is  known 
under  iht!  name  of  Oolutau.  It  follows  geneially  iho 
wat«i-»licJ  or  this  tract  to  its  termination  nev  iH"*  E.  lonE« 
an>l  from  that  point  it  extends  norih-n»rib-wmt  l»  ttm 
IMm  liiM  of  IbrtUkMiMM.  which  it  join*  nwr  to  iho  tovit 
of  ZTtrinogolonk.  It  then  runt  along  the  line  to  the  hue 
of  the  Ural  Mountains. 

Sur/aee. — This  imtticniL-  couniry,  which  exceeds  Europe 
in  exicnt  liy  about  l.jOd.UDU  sinmie  milei',  oflVrs  li'ss  variety 
of  suifiirc  than  lieiliaps  any  oliier  portion  of  the  ylobe  of 
equal  L-xtc'iii.  Tlie  uesiL'rn  half  of  it.  or  that  wlncii  lies 
«c^l  of  ihumcndMU  uf  ilie  North  East  Cape  (106°  £.  iongj, 
is  one  uninterrupted  plain,  whose  surfai-e  is  in  many  purls 
0  d««(l  level. in  other*  undulaung :  but  there  are  hardly  any 
«1e««tiom  high  enough  to  be  culled  hdk  except  tovards 
the  MMtthenioxtroinity,  where  the  Altai  MountainB,Md  the 
ebatna  called  the  Mountatnt  of  Soyunck,  and  their  oflbeta, 
ri'*';  ill  many  part»  atiuvo  the  snow-line.  The  eastern  half, 
or  ih;il  whitli  lius  east  of  li'j"  K.  long.,  coiilainst  numeruui 
rauuniain-rangea  and  hills,  \vli;cii  ocriipy  .i  yn-ai  i-Mem  ot' 
country,  between  which  iionio  piuuis  are  enclu^eii.  Tite 
inautiiuins  in  some  pLices  riT.o  uhovo  the  snow-line.  The 

Elains  are  at  different  elevations  above  the  sea;  ihe  southern 
eing  perhaps  20UO  feet  above  the  sea-level,  whilst  the  most 
northern  are  so  low  that  a  part  of  thom  is  inundated  during 
hard  gales.  To  give  a  more  pieelao  notion  of  tbo  surface, 
soil,  and  production*  of  Ihit  ooantrj,  we  aball  divide  it  into 
three  re^t ons,  which  we  ahall  name  Western,  Central,  and 
Eastern  Siberia.  Tlio  two  fii---l  Ciitiipifin-nd  the  niiitiiry 
We»t  uf  1U6*  E.  long.,  and  the  last  tht-  cuuuli)  UiiHl  ul  liiul 
ineridian. 

Wettem  Siberia  Ues  between  the  Ural  Moun1ains<Cli'' E. 
long.)  and  85"  E.  long.,  and  the  surface  consiits  of  one  ex- 
tensive plain,  with  the  exception  of  the  must  south-eastern 
angle,  where  that  portion  of  the  Altai  Mountaina  oeeun 
which  is  called  the  Ore  Mountains  of  the  Alui.  oecause  a 
neat  t^aantity  of  silver  and  copper  is  nnnually  obtained  from 
tM  mines  of  this  district.  AooordingtoitK  pruductivtfiKiuers 
it  may  be  divided  into  fire  regions,  the  hieppc,  the  agricul- 
tural district,  tiio  niniin^  <Iistrioti  the  woodod  lefion,  and 
the  northern  pl  iiii  or  tundra. 

The  .;>7/*;)/)<' comprehend.'*  tl\(>  •^outlic'in  |iart  uf  the  plain 
a«  far  nonit  as  AS*  N.  lat.,  i  xiL-uds  from  the  base  of  the 
Ural  Mountains  to  the  baiil«b  uf  liia  river  Irtish.  Along  its 
south-eastern  bordt^r  lien  a  wide  hilly  tract,  which  on  the 
east  occupies  the  ^vhok:  cuuntry  between  the  cour&e  of  the 
Irtish  from  the  Cbiaese  frontier  to  Semipdatinsk  and  the 
laho  of  Balkateh,  and  hence  extend*  in  *  west-north-west 
direction  as  far  west  as  fib**  B.  Ions.,  surrounding  the  take 
of  Koorgaldshin,  and  approaching  the  southern  banks  of  the 
rivt'r  Iilmii,  whori;  it  tiows  from  east  to  weit.  This  rumm- 
tiun  tnu  t  u  JUO  lutlus  in  widlli,  but  only  the  iiui  llieiu  pat- 
iioti  of  It  is  included  in  the  boundary  of  Ru»sia.  It  u  not 
liHvur»ed  by  any  roiiiinuuiis  range  of  hi^h  mountains,  but 
is  inlers|»ers«d  by  luiuu'i'Ui^  bhoi  i  ntlges,  which  guncnilly 
run  south  and  itorlU  or  &oulh  c.^st  and  north-west.  Some 
of  thc&o  ridges  attain  a  considerable  elevation,  a.s,  for  iii- 
*tanc«,  the  Uanatir  Tau«  we*(  of  Ooet  Katninogorsk,  and 
lh«  Banitau.  south  of  Somipntethisk.  Thelatior  is  about 
SOIIO  fiMt  aboM  tho  lea,  and  about  1200  Ibet  abeva  its  bnae. 
The  most  elevated  ridge  seems  to  be  the  Oolutau,  which 
bctwi  i  11  r  j**  1111(1  fiS"  \V.  constitutes  (he  waiershdl  of  iIk-  | 
rivo. >.  an  1  lif->  on  lite  boundary-linc  of  Siberia  In  tin- 
wide  tia- Is  ul'  luidulntm^;  ^lound  which  st|uiiai  li  i  i- 
lated  chains,  tlie  »uil  geiRrally  consiitig  of  bare  loi  k-s  wjilj- 
out  vei^etatiun,  and  is  partly  covL'ifd  wiih  salt  incrustations. 
The  rix'crs  have  water  in  tlie  cold  iea»>ia,-  in  the  hot  season 
It  is  only  Ibund  in  a  few  places.  The  numerous  small 
lake*  have  always  a  bitter  or  brackish  water,  and  cannot  be 
drunk.  The  vegetation  «on*»t*  only  of  aitemisi%  aaUolm. 
and  salicoroi*.  Along  the  waiarooone*  thero  an  a  few 
p>l>l^u  s,  but  otherwise  tlio  country  is  destitute  of  trees  and 

ilnui  .  Thi-  ino:o  clev .ttud  tr.icl »  ;ii"o  roviTt-d  with  jiruss 
•lui  lii  J,  the  gn  aicr  |mi  l  ul"  the  )car.  Thu  animals  w 
hv^-'.  aig  ii.-i.  >4i);a  antelopes,  and  tbo  dipus  ja.'u:an>; 
tiio  biid.s  nit  the  tuidus  ro-MffUs,  kturnus  rosetis,  eagles 
falfiuis,  .Tiiil  ?iiipf-..  lint  farilicr  suiitli,  towards  ihe  higher 
ndgtt  of  the  Oolutau,  the  country  improves.  Wells  are 
mom  frequent  at  tli«  foot  of  the  hilts,  and  though  the 
firaas  grows  only  in  tufts  surrounded  by  a  bare  red  clay,  it 
•  lolenibly  nbundaat,  «nd  alRiida  good  paatun  Ibr  the  h«id<* 


of  the  Khira^his  Co*»ai  ii'i.  Then-  nrc  a  fen  tract*  Ci  (.r 
agriculture.  In  one  of  th^'^t■  trai  i^  woith  i>  nvjirt  Hcri.u 
Ihun  the  rest,  the  Ru»siun!«  esiablubed  a  colony  of  ifncta- 
turisls  Ml  Ib2.3.  It  is  called  Karkaraly.  The  nuoataiMiit 
partly  covered  with  pine-trees,  and  in  several  pUcetrof^ 
o<«  abounds.  This  billy  tract  contains  the  sourtc*  of  ih< 
Isbtm.  and  of  the  Nuora.  which  risas  near  ]Urksnlj.ib 
running  in  a  general  north-east  direction  falls  into  tUbU 
of  Ku.r^aiiUhin.  wlni  h  bus  no  outlet;  but  it  ii  tkitird  it 
in  sprmi;  u  discharges  its  waters  by  s  channel  into  tlx r.>tr 
Ishim. 

Tlusliilly  traC  ii  sfparaled  from  thoUral  MountiiMlu 
vcty  level  plan.,  wijich  in  tiie«e  parts  is  only  3tl0  miln  r, 
buif&riher  norib  incicas4>s  to  double  that  width  Mms 
5*2'  and  56*.  where  it  occupies  the  whole  counlri  iMtw 
the  Ural  Mountains  and  the  Irtish  river.  Tbis  fhistvC' 
tains  an  immense  number  of  small  lake^  ths  mutit 
which  is  brackish.  The  number  of  these  lakes  sad  lbs 
ness  of  the  water  have  led  to  the  opinion  tbat  tbsysis  tLt 
renialns  of  an  ami  uf  tlic  sea.  which  at  some  remote  ytnA 
Uiiitcrl  ihi- Lake  of  .-Vral  and  the  I'ldar  S<  a  iinh«dir«!r,t^ i' 
thcso  lakes  aiiil  the  lo u i-r  coiU>f  ol  theOby.  Ti  ?  . 
which  divide  Ihesie  lakes  from  one  anuiher,  and  tiw  i 
feet  above  their  level,  ha\  c  a  soil  contiiting  of  laod  ir  ! 
yellow  clay,  or  of  both  together,  and  tbey  kuppurt  oli  i 
scanty  vegetation.  Many  parts  ate  covered  aiih  i  tJS. 
eflloreseetH»  aa  while  a*  snow,  and  produce  sental  Iui4» 
of  salieomim.  The  river  Ishin  runs  slowly  tbnwgksbitiK 
never  oxceeding  a  mile  in  width}  and  on  thisDansviir 
there  are  bu.shci  and  good  pasture.  The  most  fcHilsWf^ 
IiL"  round  III  I  1  !,(■».  They  aic  ovci\;rown  by  ru>brt  jiiJ 
caaca  of  Inj^li  f'iivth,  whicii  scr^L-  as  iiiewood:  snil  »:-'t 
it  has  been  clivir>Ml  awa),  whcit  is  sown  by  tl»e  • 
CossackH.  and  gives  good  crops.  '1  iio  saiga-siiiel.ipc  a:i'' . ' 
ilipus  jaculuns,  and  also  wild  liog«,  are  common.  A;  : 
II  imber  of  swans  and  wild  gccse  in  iheir  uii|;iiii>oii>  i  ~ 
the  northern  regions  to  the  Cn»pian  Sea  and  the  LV^ 
Aral  visit  the  larger  of  the  lakes,  and  an  kilkii  \>) 
Khtrgbis  Gosiaeks. 

h*  this  stvjppe,  which  is  known  by  the  nsme  of  bkia.3 
very  rarely  vtsited  even  by  the  Rusitians,  and  then  ootj  s 
caravans,  we  have  no  meteorological  obscfvaiioni  Wi 
know  in  general  only  thai  the  summer  is  very  hoc,  soil  v* 
winter  exceediiigl)  cold  :  and  that  the  quantity  of  run  • 
Hmall.  and  usually  lailii  at  the  approach  of  winter.  lr."-4 
season  snow  m  frequent;  but  it  is  not  heavy,  and  llKtr'/« 
the  rivont  are  not  well  Qlled  even  in  spring  nhcn  it 
In  summer  the  rivers  are  dry,  with  tbo  esccpiion  • 
Isbiol,  which  lias  always  a  moderate  f  unti^  of  «•<«•  \ 
rived  from  the  moat  raoontaiaou*  part  of  tbshil^int-' 
the  steppe,  in  whieh  it  rises,  and  fram  wbieb  it  nsmm** 

SUppli.'S. 

VUe  Agricultural  District  extendi  nr-th  ofthe  »(»y5«.w 
iween  the  Ishiui  line  of  foi  hficadoMS  on  ihcsouihiMW 
N.  lat.     Hclwicii  ll.e  nvcrs  Ini-h  and  Ohy  it  jihliirf-i' 
far  »outh  ait  Gl''  N.  lut.    As  this  tract  li  luucb  niote  i 
twice  as  large  as  the  British  Islands,  comprehending    >  ' 
j  of  about  'JbO.dOU  square  miles,  it  would  mamlsin  in 
.  mciise  population  if  the  soil  Were  fcriile;  but,  so  fin*' 
is  known,  the  soil  is  of  inferior  quality.  But  two  U-A  - 
yoats  have  not  yet  elapsed  stnoa  agrieultnrevas  iiiir>^-:; 
intothi!!  country ;  and  owin^  to  different  nMSOnikk>'kt>*0ri 
and  political,  it.s  progress  has  been  very  slow.  Tbii m  • 
prf-('iii>  jgteat  diveiMly  of  s.>il  and  productions.  Ttalp'' 
of  the  country  which  i*  c.^niigunus  to  ihc  Ural  Mi>nl><*''* 
I  and  cMciids  lo  ll.i-  wo'i  .n  b.inks  of  tlic-  i 
the  Ishini  li;ie  of  rortilicalioiis,  or  tioiu  the  lo'  f  tlj  to'-'^ 
ro.ad  «  hicli  lead*  over  the  mountains  throu(;h  hUtiisn'''-  . 
and  Toomen  to  Tcbol-ik,  partakes  Strongly  of  ibe  n»iv^ 
the  steppe,  nnd  is  called  the  Sieppo  Of  Isset,  from » f'"' 
a  tributary  of  the  Tobol,  which  trav«li*i  it  fromsoy^  *^ 
to  north-east.    The  higher  country,  MteodiagM**" 
the  watcreoursos,  is  nearly  a  flat,  and  intcrspefw*^ 
numerous  lakes.    The  surlaco  is  covered  only  "^J"^ 
and  a  scanty  grass  which  gruws  in  tufis  ;  but  ib«i«*'''*'| 
of  the  monnlRui>t  are  overgriuMi  w  ith  lure.K  fwassWI 
SL'Vei  .il  kin-,U  (d  Ih  s,  lime  tree*.  a»h.  and  alder,  ami  n 
rivers  doHceiid  from  liieir  suinmita.    As  Uw**  n"*^*' 
abundantly  Kupplted  with  water  in  spring,  ihcy  bs" 
cavaied  wide  b  >tiom«.  which  ore  covered  wUb  sI)b«t»'  "  , 
and  arc  compar.viively  fertile.    Ac 'oidmgly agr>«|'"'* ' 
the  rearing  of  oattle  ar*  carried  on  to  soM*  ^* 
great  numbor  of  wil4  gam  Mid  wrana  wMeh  ( 
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ihe  hiKL-j  .I'.o  ail  impor'.unt  uVjccl  tu  the  iuliabiUtiU  uf 
thi»  r '^ii  '11. 

North  uf  il)o  gri-ni  nail  K  niliii;;  from  (he  Ural  Mountains 
to Tubultk,  the  whole  counirv,  iti  it-i  natural  fttale,  is  covctlvI 
with  trees  ronsisling  of  diSerent  kinds  of  An,  birch,  and 
milow.  These  forest*,  which  still  cover  •  l»r(»  ftwrioT  the 
•urface,  are  valuable  on  account  of  the  numerous  niinot  of 
iran  omi  copper  which  are  herolbaad  on  the  lower  declivities 
of  the  Ural  Mountains.  The  places  which  havobeeo  cleared 
and  appropriated  to  s^rieullural  purposes  mrm  in  the  nein;h- 
bi>urboud  of  iSn-  -n  n  „■  f^iiaMislimciit-s  and  more  exten- 
sively along  liie  uf  ilie  Tobul  and  a  ft-w  of  as 
affluents. 

That  part  of  the  aKricultural  district  vrhtclt  he*  boUt'«» 
the  lower  course  of  the  Tobol  and  Irtish  is  of  a  simdar  de- 
scripstun.  Tlte  southern  districts,  or  tb  )su  which  are  con- 
tiguuus  ID  tlie  Isbim  liiMof  fbriiAcaiiont..  rc^cnible,  ui  some 
degree,  ibo  Sloppeof  IshinkCSieept  Uml  tUo  number  of  lakw 
is  still  groMor,  and  that  of  th«  vatAroouiMa  much  smaller. 
The  soil  i<i  drier,  and  less  favourable  to  vegetation.  The 
cultivable  tracts  are  only  those  which  are  in  the  immediate 
vifuiit)  uf  llie  lake*,  und  in  llie  narrow  bottinns  uf  llie 
l>lhni  r.vi-r.  Tices  occur  only  in  piilcbi"'.  Tbe  iiorlbern 
dL>lru  t>  are  In  i).  e-inc'iully  i)el»een  ihe  Ti  bul  anil  I>liitn  ; 
and  their  !«oil  is  not  uifei  tor  to  iluu  un  the«c«t  of  thcTobol. 
The  civured  spots  are  tolerably  numerous,  and  the  crops  are 
sometimes  plentiful;  but  hc>re  al»o  a  lug,t  part  of  the 
ciiuntry  is  <itill  covered  with  furef>ts  of  pinc,  llr«  poplar,  and 
birch.  Between  th«  lahin  and  Irtiab  im  country  ia  nearly 
a  flat,  but  aomawhat  eleratad  above  the  vatercottrsea.  It 
appruacbcs  to  the  cbamrtcr  of  the  i>lep|ie.  as  is  iihown  by 
the  nuuiurous  lake*  and  the  scarcity  of  wood.  The  trees 
are  uf  ii's^  \  i^'uroui  u;i'o«tb  than  fcrihtf  traii^ tud  the eulii' 

\  ill  I'd  >jM>ls  ill  e  fe«'. 

Tiie^e  Uvo  tiactii  of  the  agricultnrul  district  are  the  best  cul- 
tivated, and  probably  also  the  mo«t  fertdc  region  of  Western 
Siberia.  Agriculture  ceases  at  the  base  of  the  Ural  Moun> 
tains,  at  Verkhotorie.  between  ib"  and  N.  Ul,  and  on 
the  banka  of  the  Irtish,  at  Denshikova,  near  <0*  N.  lat. 
At  the  0r>t  place  barlcjr  aud  oals,  and  at  the  last  mentioned 
rye  and  barley,  are  grown.  Iliese  grams  are  also  the  prin- 
cipal ubjects  of  cuUivatiuii  in  ;fiL  v^\,ui^'  country.  Wlieat 
f;rown  only  in  a  few  places,  e  ju  il  \  n  the  bottom  uf  the 
Iriish  r.ver.  Buckwheat  and  in-  >  ;  rirc  also  grown.  Flax, 
iicmp,  aud  tobacco  are  much  attended  to,  as  well  as  peas 
and  beans.  The  most  common  vegeiables  are  potatoes, 
carrota.  turnips,  cabbage,  onion*,  tadtthes.  mustard,  cu- 
canben,  and  oumpkms..  In  aooM  ptaeaa  water-melons 
are  pt>wn.  No  fruitrtraaa  aneeaoit  Hpracab  entile, 
sheep,  and  boga  are  nnnwroui:  goats  aw  few.  TbewM 
animals  are  baara.  wdlvea,  foiies,  martens,  polecaU.  Ivnxes, 
squirrels,  and  hares:  the  saiga-antelope  in  tlie  steppes; 
nnd  elks  and  reindeer  along  the  northern  bolder,  WBeie 
iiowcver  thf  v  nre  <>n1y  seen  in  the  sprinjf. 

The  eastern  |jarl  uf  ibe  agru  ultural  dislncl,  or  that  wliicli 
lies  between  liie  lrtii>i)  and  the  U  v,  is  called  the  Steppe  of 
Barabiiizu.  It  extend*  over  m-  ■  than  one-half  of  the 
region,  aud  i<i  uuly  well  known  wh  neit  iatiwersed  by  the 
ro.id  that  fiom  Tobolsk  to  Tomsk,  and  to  the  mining 
diitj-iou  Thedeaoininatioaof  aieppr  >cems  to  beapplieable 
onhr  to  the  aouthem  pert  of  this  ri-^iun.  and  even  hore  it 
differs  in  some  degree  from  ibo  S  cjip.-  uf  I-bitn,  wbirh  i» 
separated  frum  it  by  the  Ir;i>h.  The  mjiI,  far  frmn  bcmc; 
di  V  and  uriil,  is  p.irii;  eovereil  witli  swamps  ami  lake«,  seve- 
ral yf  wliii-b  are  of  great  eNtent,  as  ihij".e  of  O  ibintkoi, 
Cbanv,  anil  Cbobaklv  :  the  more  elevaled  tricls  are  tra- 
versed by  ruany  small  rivers,  which  eunlaio  water  all  the 
}car  round.  In  most  parts  the  surface  is  a  dead  level,  and 
vilboul  vegeiaiaon ;  but  in  isolated  apots  it  ia  eowred  with 
gnwi,  and  ccHitaina  poplar  and  birch.  The  more  elevaled 
saota  avtt  frequently  eovered  with  a  salt  effloroseence,  and 
llM  weter  of  some  of  the  lakes  is  brackisth.  especially  those 
^"ir.li  of  j  l'  N.  lat.  This  traft  h  not  much  mbubited, 
('..rily  ovvuijj  to  ibe  h.irrf»nne«s  of  ibo  sml.aud  jiarth  lx.-eauM* 
It  is  ihe  seal  of  ibe  Sibcrmn  pia^ue,  which  every  summer 
'•wop',  .nw.ty  a  Unce  proportion  of  the  inhabitauls.  until  lately. 
v«  u  n  an  easy  remedy  was  discovered.  The  northern  dis 
irict  or  [\\<-  Steppe  of  Barabinza  differs  greatly  fruna  ihe 
Miithcrn.  boang  wwaied  wttb  nearly  continuous  (brc&ts  of 
lira  and  birch,  em  a  vary  swampy  aoiU  It  oonlaini  no  lakeo, 
but  aooia  moraaMs  are  of  great  estent.  No  agrtenltnra  ia 
rjrricd  on.  but  wild  animols  are  uuinernu.H,  among  which 
the  beaver  is  considered  the  most  valuable  by  the 
P.  G«  Ne.  I3S3. 


tribes  that  inlmb.t  these  foresits  and  live  chiefly  on  the 
pii  tli.ec  uf  llio  (  hu>e. 

The  .-uuih-La-ttciu  angle  of  the  Steppe  of  Barabinza  con- 
tains a  very  remarkable  doprcHsion,  which  begins  about  20 
miles  due  north  of  the  town  of  S<.'mipalatinKk,  on  the  Irtish 
(^0°  ii'  N.  lat.).  and  extends  in  a  itortli-nunh  east  direction 
to  the  town  uf  BernauU  on  the  Ol^  (&3*  V^h  a  distanee  of 
more  than  200  miles.  The  width  rariea  between  S9  and  30 
miles.  The  adrfaee  ef  this,  depression  is  very  swampy,  and 
at  the  base  of  the  higher  country  on  both  side*  there  i*  a 
nearly  ciintinuous  series  iT  long  narruw  lakes  united  by 
channels  thai  carry  the  surplus  waters  tu  the  Oby.  The 
whdlc  tract  is  covi-red  with  fine  fii-irees.  whuli  are  very 
valuable  far  the  mining' operations  carried  on  at  Beriiaul 
and  in  Ihe  Altai  Mountains,    lliese  immense  forests  are 
separated  from  the  mountains  by  an  elevaled  and  treelesa 
steppe,  which  on  the  south  is  about  40  miles  wide^  but 
toward*  the  north  ia  double  that  extent,  Tbia  aiepp* 
haa  a  dry  aoil  and  no  lakaa.  It  ia  little  aiiapted  to  euliiva* 
tion  ;  but  the  vicinity  of  the  mining  distnci,  and  ihe  cer 
tamty  of  tin>l,n<:  there  a  ready  sale  ana  a  guud  price  for  iheii 
;:rjin,  have  induced  the  Rll^^i.^n  selller.s  lu  ruili\ale  a  part 
uf  II  ;  mill  the  reniaimler  supplies  i;ood  (iiulure  for  their 
btir-es  and  call'ii_\ 

'llie  winteis  uf  the  agricultural  diHlrict  are  much  colder 
ihnn  in  Kiii>»ia  w««t  of  the  Ural.  This  greater  d«|;ree  of 
cold  i*  probably  due  to  the  eitensive  *lep|ie  whu-h  lies  south 
of  it,  and  in  which  the  winter  ia  much  more  severe  than  in 
those  parte  of  Europe  vbidt  are  ia  degreea  farther  north. 
At  Tobolsk  the  themometer  every  winter  sinks  to— 35*.  and 
sumelimes  to— and  it  generally  does  not  rise  above 
— 'iO'  for  four  or  six  weeks  together.  The  summer  beat  is 
very  great.  In  July  and  .August  the  thermometer  unuully 
rises  io  si",  and  even  <ju'  after  oiid-da^  :  hut  tbeni^his  are 
raiber  cohi  in  companion  with  other  countries  in  winch  llie 
diui)  temperature  is  as  high.  Neither  rain  nor  snow  ap- 
pears to  be  abundant  in  the  plain;  but  along  the  base  of 
the  Ural  Uounlains  rain  is  very  frerinent  in  the  hottest  part 
of  the  year.  Aeeardmg  to  an  average  Hun)  the  ubaervationa 
of  ten  yeare.  the  number  of  nuny  da)Yat  Kkaierinebuig  in 
tlie  nenib  ef  July  la  16*4. 

The Minine  District  expends  over  the  soutli-eastern  part 
of  Western  Sil»eria,  and  comprehends  the  most  western 
portion  of  the  Alt.-n  Mnunlanis.  Under  that  bead  [vol.  I., 
pp.  395-3'»7]  we  li.ive  j;iven  a  .••ullii.ienily  l"n);  account  of 
the  cliaracter  of  ihc»e  imninlaina.  nnd  the  meant  of  sub- 
sittence  that  Ihe  inbabiiauts  derive  from  iho  numeroiM 
mines  of  gold,  silver,  and  copper;  frum  their  oktensivo 
Isheries  in  the  Irtiah  ri\er;  from  the  excellent  pasiura* 
ground  for  boraca  and  cmtilo  on  the  dedivitioaof  tbe  roouBF 
laina;  and  Creoi  agrieulture.  which  is  pmaeeuted  on  • 
limited  aeale  m  tlie  wide  valleys  by  which  the  mountain- 
mass  is  furnrwed. 

The  lV(Knied  B'^jon  lies  north  of  60',  but.  properly 
i>l  eakin^.  ili-^  iioriboru  portion  of  the  Steppe  of  Haialnnza. 
OS  f»f  south  as  o7^,oURlit  to  be  included  in  it,  as  tiic  ^'eiierol 
features  are  iiiinilar.  li  cannot  heileteniiined  whero  ibis  re- 
gion terroiiiatcs  on  the  north;  for  in  Ihe  exieiuive  bottoms 
vf  liie  1 1\  er  Ub),  which  are  about  2uo  feet  belew  Ihe  general 
surface  of  the  plain  to  the  eest  of  ii,  treesooeur  as  fiur  north 
aa  $6*  N.  lat.  m  the  vicinity  of  Obdurak.  and  tbe  wholn 
country  weat  of  tbe  Oby  aa  far  north  seems  to  be  in  no  part 
destitute  of  forests,  which  mostly  eomist  ef  bireh,  but  north 
of  f;4"  they  do  not  c.\Iiibit  that  vigorous  (jiowth  by  which 
'.refts  are  i  liaracteriseil  all  over  Siberia.  On  the  plain  east 
of  the  river  Oby  the  woods  do  not  e.ttend  beyond  Gj°  N. 
iat.  The  sui luce  of  this  plain  inter!'|>er»ed  w  iib  nume- 
rous gentle  elevations.  The  wlmle  reijion  i»  covered  w  iih 
pine  and  fir  speeies,  and  the  birch  is  al!<o  ootnmou.  No 
pari  of  it  ia  adaplod  to  agriculture.  Erroan  however  men* 
ttona  soma  attonpta  wbiob  have  been  made  at  Bareiow  (near 
N.  lat.)  to  eukivaieryeand  barley,  whieh  bavoaueeeeded, 
and  this  therefore  may  be  considered  the  nost  tiorlbem 
point  at  which  grain  is  euUiratcd  in  Asia.  Several  vetiela- 
bles  are  prow  n  at  Ben  rov*.  Tuimps  attain  a  great  »tie. 
The  scanii  p  ipiilalion  of  this  reg.tni  are  either  settled  along 
tho  hanka  of  the  river,  where  they  icuin  their  sub^l^tence  by 
6»bing,  or  wander  about  in  the  fiMcsts  lu  quest  of  ilie  wild 
animida.  Fish  is  very  abundant  in  tbe  Oby.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  spring,  when  i^e  ire  of  the  river  has  broken  up. 
tbay  oaeend  ftoin  tbe  IMar  Sea  m  immense  sboals  as  iiir 


aa  the  eonlluence  of  tiie  Tom  witb  the  Oby  (A6*30'  N. 
lalX  The  ivaat  oomtaon  llah  are  aturseon,  aalmon,  an4 
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berriags.  Tha  river  flib  ebisfly  pike  and  perch.  All 
Uie  fur-b«ariDg  Miuab  swotioncd  ia  tb*  ■giteuliural  di»> 
iriot  am  very  naunoin  bare^  and  tbera  are  alto  polar 

fo\e«.  gluttons,  sables,  and  ermines.  Beavers  are  rummon 
along  tlic  Oby,  and  otters  abound  in  tliat  river.  The  rein- 
deer and  Clin  art'  nbumlant  in  the  Winjds.  The  climate  in 
vrinler  i»  sKyveic,  biit  ttie  btat  III  suiuiuci-  it,  very  ronsidera' 
blc.  Erniaii  imouIc-hIuU)  iiKiitions.  that  tho  luuan  annual 
luroparaturc  ot  tlic  sunimi.'r  at  Bereiow  (64°  N.  lat.)  is 
or  hardly  thiK'  <b';;ree9  lower  than  that  of  I^jndon. 
Tho  inaaD  lamparatura  of  June  ia  M  iO".  that  of  July 
M-12*,  and  tbM  of  Aii^t  «0'44*.  It  baa  baan  proved  Ibal 
barl^  may  be  rwwb  in  aav  revntiy  wboae  mean  aunniar 
tampemtttre  i*  not  below  4ar.  umI  Maoidini^ly  we  may  con- 
elude  that  tlic  ruUivntion  of  fbat  grain  will  tpieadto  tbe 

norib  [15  hir  a->  \.U.-i  )  utnt. 

'I'll  3  iinj-.t  lull  lin-i  n  ijurt 'i(  \\'e-r;i'rn  Siberia  is  a  low  plain, 
rulied  the  Tiimli  ti.  1  iju  >>uf  i'licu  t»  nutiily  a  dead  level,  and 
quite  destitute  of  tryi*.  Only  a  few  ihrubf>  occur,  whose 
roola  do  not  penetmle  tho  ground,  and  even  these  are  of 
atuntcd  growth.  Even  in  summer  ice  is  found  onlyalbw 
iticbea  nndac  die  ■urfttee.  Tba  aoil  is  eovered  witb  Boaa, 
except  in  a  hw  plaeea  wbere  tt  ia  witboat  ventatton. 
Tbero  i»  a  ffreat  number  of  hinall  lake*,  genonuly  well 
Btncked  with  lUb.  But  the  wandei  ing  tribes  which  inhabit 
ibiH  country  derive  their  *ub»istoncc  partly  finiii  ili.  ir  laiije 
lit^idsof  tame  and  of  wild  reindeer,  an'l  iVnu  ilic  a  uui- 
inaU  with  which  tho  si"i  ubiMH.ils  alung  thoir  "•ini^t'*,  u-,]  >,•- 
cinlly  the  inor&o  and  seal.  Tbo  sua  m  not  dcop  enough  to 
allow  whales  to  approach  the  coast,  but  sometimes  dead 
wbales  aru  cast  on  the  shore.  Tba  farbearinc:  nnimuls  ore 
white  boars  and  polar  foxes.  Wilhia  thb  rL-^iuu.  to  the 
north  of  Obdumk  (66*  N.  lat.),  on  the  waat  of  tba  river 
Oby,  stands  an  iaohtted  monntain-niBtw.  called  tbe  Monn* 
lain«  (if  Obdui'ik.  It  i■^  not  connected  with  the  Ural  rtin^c, 
which  licb  fartlar  ^\L■it.  and  both  extremit.es  sink  down 
with  a  bleep  <le?.eint  to  iht;  level  rijimlry.  'I  ht*  ui'|H'l-  (i.irt 
of  tlus  ranj^tf  is  (IinkIliI  into  live  ^luininit--,  i.f  \*liii'b  the 
most  cloveled  attain^  u  lu  iijht  i>i  (eel  ab.jve  the  sea- 

level.   This  mountaia-raiige  is  wiihout  vegetation. 

Central  Siberia  lioa  between  8&*  and  lOj"  E.  long.,  and 
ocMnpiebanda  tbe  greater  part  of  the  Altai  Mountaina»  tbe 
billy  country  eaat  'of  tbe  Obr  river,  ea  (br  north  ea  ito 
aUoent  the  Kel,  tho  Tale  of  tne  Upper  Yenesoi,  the  plain 
of  the  Lower  Angara  river,  tho  wooded  plain,  and  tho  Tun- 
dra :  in  all  six  rcf^i m--. 

The  Alt'ii  Motitituuis  may  be  considered  as  tenninat.in^' 
nn  tbe  tini ih-w eit  a;  a  inie  drawn  from  Sl uniialai m^k  m  a 
iiurth-cuHtcni  diicv.'ii»t)  to  Biiiik,  situated  at  ibu  i-untUiencc 
oftbe  Katunga  and  Biya,  by  the  union  of  which  tbe  Oby  is 
fo.ined,  and  hence  io  Koosnesk  on  the  Tom.  a  tributary  of 
the  Obv,  and  to  Atshiak  on  tbe  Cboolym,  another  tributary 
«f  the  i'om.  To. tbe  north-eaat  of  tiie  laatpinentioned  place 
ibe  nottnlaina  aobtide  into  tbe  plain.  All  the  country 
fioutb-east  of  the  above  line  is  covered  with  hi^b  mountains, 
btit  only  that  part  of  this  mountain  system  which  lies  we»t 
ofK3*K.  Ioiii;.,atul  \vlu'-h  l>i-:ir>  liie  name  of  the  Ore  Minm- 
laiiis  of  liio  Altai,  \*  ti.leialily  Wi  ll  known.  Ka-^t  nf  ^j'  E. 
loiii;.,  only  a  few  ni  tiie  larger  valle\s  -utiluUd  iia  l  ii"  e  ist  a> 
07*  H.  Ion;?  Iiave  bfi  n  vitiiod,  but  ol  tlie  miinense  luouiiiuai- 
masses  w  Inch  lie  between  87"  and  90''  E.  long,  wo  have  nu 
Boeount  at  all.  The  wide  valleya  traversed  by  tbo  tributa- 
riea  of  tbe  Katvnga  are  nearly^  oovered  in  their  natural 
■tale  with  AKeMaorHoelaieheii  pi]MM.mdbiroh>tne«.  Afbw 
a]!ricn1ttira1  eatabtiabmentt  have  been  made  here,  and  it  is 

staled  tlia?  they  produce  i  n  li  i ti>]i';  of  \vbe:it  an  !  r\e,  e\<  e|it 
iinvnrtls  tho  sources  of  the  larger  n\ei-,  where  tiiu  valievs 
41  te  high.  TlieL'aliauek'.  who  aie  >iin  in  nearly  excluHve 
|jtis>L-!<>>ion  of  ttiete  tituuiiitituii,  have  lariic  herds  of  horses 
and  cattle,  and  kill  tinnuiillv  a  great  number  of  elks,  deer, 
beuri,  gluttons,  wolves,  sables,  lynxes,  foxes,  and  wildcats, 
with  wbicb  the  mountains  abotnid.  Musk-animals  'are 
oomioon.  but  the  wild  sheep  or  ainalt  appoen  to  be  rare, 
'ilie  motallio  wealth  has  not  yet  beMi  explored,  though  it  ia 
•uppoted  (tiat  this  part  of  the  Altai  MouataiBa  contains 
many  minerals. 

Tho  country  wliu-u  lle^  \?»(St  of  the  Altai  Mountain!*,  and 
extends  to  ilie  e;l^  ei  n  bankn  of  the  rivcrObv,  by  which  it 
ii  separatnl  troin  tlm  8tep)>e  of  Barabinza,  differs  greatly 
from  the  luitt-ineiitiuned  trnct.  Near  the  mountains  its 
surface  rise;*  into  numerous  bilU.  but  towards  tbo  north  it 
extands  in  a  plain.  This  plain  is  slightly  undulating  be* 
Iwem  the  Oby  ud  ita  eonfliient  Uie  Ibm.  Ii  it  alnioat  en> 


tirely  corered  with  aBaUbwiie  Inm,  among  wkicb  A» 
ptHwacembratanuaMnua:  tbeeoiieaaraeiiUaEttd««adn^ 
slitnie  an  article  of  eomnerce  with  tbe  coantrM  briUt 
west.  Cuiliv&iion  is  however  limited,  the  »uil  uf  thi*  t  i. : 
being  sandy  and  of  inferior  quality.  Es«t  of  tlic  n\ci  Tjc- 
(  tbe  i-wuuiry  is  a  table  isiiii.  tiu  .  by  nutneroi.ii  r;-.iri 

wbicb  run  in  a  northern  and  iiurtb- western  direction, 
along  the  course  of  which  there  are  inau)  «i<l«  \toV.  m 
considerably  dcpresbcd  below  the  surface  of  the  \^i:R  Tu 
higher  country  is  overgrown  by  den^  forests  of  lu^li  tT«^ 
:  mostly  bireh  and  poplar,  ami  in  tbe  bottoms,  abicit  at 
sheltered  againattDe  winds,  coniferous  tree*  oeeiii;«S|i8a3) 
larch,  firs,  and  pinua  flambta.  These  botMBS  basesikk* 
tile  soil :  cultivation  la  cartied  on  in  tbem  to  ■  roitaiiknVt 
extent,  and  tbero  are  numerous  villages.  Tbe  rurt»t«i  :l: 
the  fool  of  tbe  mi>unuiini«  are  composed  of  deriduou*  iriw 
The  river  Ket,  w  lm  h  lUviiir-,  tin-,  rogiou  fAJiu  th«  furi>:  ri- 
gion,  mu!it  be  c<.>n>i<Iere(l  as>  ibe  Innii  of  cultiialMU  ibUm 
part  of  Siberia,  a^  n  >  grain  is  thrown  befimd  Nlll}« 
situated  near  the  niou.h  of  that  rivet. 

The  I 'ail' of  the  Y'emsci  is  considered  the  Wl^ln*^t^srt 
of  Siberia.  It  is  perhapa  al«o  the  most  iertil&  \\\tni- 
oleaed  by  mountain-ridgea,  wbicb  aometioei  riis  ihm  ib  . 
snow-line.   On  the  west  of  tbe  vale,  between  68*  u4  I 
B.  long.,  are  the  Teletskoi  Mountains,  m  railed  (hns  tk 
lake  of  that  name,  which  lies  tu  the  we-i  of  il;  -  iin;r  T\i . 
chain,  which  may  ho  coiisidcrod  as  the  iu«»i  fsi»tctn  t '' 
Altai  Maintains  properly  so  e.ilied.  attains  tbe  »no'*  !i'' 
beivietii  51°  and  i'l"  Str;  but  latthor  north,  where  it-  j 
called  the  Komchugk  range,  it  s.inks  lower  di>v»n.  an^  i<  ;r. 
versed  by  several  roads.    Between  Aubinsk  und  K  v-.- 
yarsk,  it  approaebea  cloae  to  the  weslm  and  rrir  bi;; 
banks  of  tbe  Yaueaei.  and  tenDtaatei  ftetbct  north  otii  U 
sources  of  the  Ket  On  tbe  south  of  tbe  vsle  ars  tie  Msu- 
tains  of  Sayan!«k,  whieb  unite  the         >Iouni»in%  t«'Vi 
range  calle*!  Erghik  Tarsal;  TaTja.  ai.d  sei  srate  V>.W,x 
from  the  Chinese  empire     'rhi*  iaii(;o  i  \;r:;il»  ii  rtii'Ji 
to  the  vicinity  of  iho  town  of  Sdyan^k.  and  tlie  i  i»>  r 
ID  ikes  11^  way  through  it  by  a  Um;:  airJ  liiri  *  i":.' 
Many  ports  of  tbei«  inounlaiits  are  aiw^yx  cowt^  ^ 
snow.    Tbe  Er^hlk  Targak  TaVga  Mountains  are  prj^er ' 
tbeeaiUam  oeotiniuuien  of  the  Mountains  of  S«>aa>L 
are  very  little  known.  From  tbia  elevated  msti  s  n-  .< 
branches  off  to  tho  north,  which  is  called  the  MmwUiui' 
i  Sabinsk,  and  terminates  in  lofty  liills  sotith  of  ihsloss 
Kr,i-.iinyai  sk,  nearly  <i(j|)05ilf  to  the  Keiacliugk  rang'- 
luH   valley  wbch  Jivuies  llie^se  twu   rdltgCft  IS  sbuLii 
lu.le-i  wide,  and  <  ..ii»iitiites  the  iiiosi  norliiern  extreia: ' 
I  the  vale.  Thus  surroutidedby  mountains,  the      tUi  ■ 
,  about  30U  miles  from  south  to  north,  and  nearly  lv<  f  ' 
oast  to  west,  but  perhaps  not  leas  than  one-hsif  oi  ■:■ 
occupied  by  high  mountains.   Tlw  odEwtsof  the  Tricob 
and  Sabinsk  Moiintataa  alse  Mwar  ■  eoiMidanble  pm- 
the  aurfliee.  Thus  the  vale  ia  shortened  to  abset  > 
miles,  nnd  narrow-'d  to  jierli  ip>  lOo  i.  u.ird*  tbeiealk,"' 
to  less  llian  6«i  niiU-*  towards  the  north.  The  Yen«e> 
through  a  Wide  bottum  eovenil  w  it li  alluvium  fr^a« ' 
threo  feet  thick,  and  of  grout  terliUfy.    VV'lieot.  r)v.  i 
(jui>  \  ield  from  ten  to  twelve  times  thnr  >v  e  1    Tbe  !i . 
i;r.>iji)d  generally  extends  in  a  level  plain,  wbicli  w  *"  ' 
parts  partakes  slightly  of  the  nature  of  a  steppe.  beiDj;  i-'- 
socted  here  and  tbera  by  salt  lakes,  and  pnidoeiug  v^:.' ' 
few  graasaa,  bat  by  lar  tne  greater  pert  of  it  rewouW  ^ 
beat  k  ind  of  prairies.  1 1  is  abundantly  waterad,aiid  lbs  wt'-" 
coursos  are  fringed  with  trees,  while  the  remainder 
vered  Willi  a  ru  li  turf  of  Ljrass  ull  the  ye.ir  Lvuild.  ^""^ 
of  the  Uolloiiis  of  these  iiver?  are  also  weie.  ami  nii:l!'  • 
(MiltivHled.  e>jieeiuHy  that  ef  the  .\ bac.iri  river,  but  Dm  | 
soitt  tbey  are  used  us  piisiiurv-tirouiid.  und  bvnU  of 
are  sent  firoro  thu  country  to  other  parts  of  Sitxri-  i  - 
rearing  of  cattle  is  favoured  by  tbe  oulU  wintcrt.  Th«'  i ' 
remain  tbe  wbolu  year  round  on  the  pastures  tbcr<;l'i : 
being  intense,  and  frequently  neC  ecourriog  beioM  i 
ram,  with  the  exeeplion  of  nigbt^hiata.  Snow  aUo  ^c^r^-^ ' 
does  not  fall  in  such  abuitdanro  us  to  oicvcni  tiw  <*^^ 
findins;  food  under  the  snow.   On  these  plains  miuv 
pl.ints  ^row  III  a  wild  slnte.  a-,  ihe  vvi;(i  luui]'  (ije 
Wild  Siberian  buekv^heat.  which  is  <  aiiecl«;d  1 
the  uihabitantu  m  niakinu;  a  kiini  of  porrulge,  »"d      "  I 
sorts  uf  vnectmum  and  rtbet.    The  CDuuotain^  ubs'i^  > 
round  tbo  valo  are  inhabited  by  some  small  e^iKk'-j 
tribes,  who  gain  their  attbsiMMiee  by  the cbasa.  T>«*'* 
aoMMb  in  the  woods  whkb  eever.  these  lawauMW  * 
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bmn,  wolvot.  lynxet,^  gluttons,  elk.  deer,  nnd  vHd  hogs. 
Thin  M  ft  kind  of  wilil  goat  who&e  ckin  »  much  valued  all 
owr  Bibari*.  In  tba  Yemtei  and  wme  of  m  oonflnent* 
tbm  at*  Mtsis  «id  batf ««.  SaUei  alio  «M«Tr  but  ilMfir 
akins  are  leu  valued  than  thoM  whioh  ava  ohtataed  in  tha 
ootintries  cast  of  ihe  Yen«»<ei  river. 

Tlje  nj<i-c  e.isUnn  .pi  i  :  -  uilicrn  portinn  of  Central 
Siberia  is  ilie  plain  oi  ui,-  i.,j4ver  Ati^'iini.  It  is  <iurround«?d 
on  Ilie  west  by  llu-  .S.ihmsk.  iniii:.>,  "'i  the  soulh  hv  tii'' 
Ergbik  TarKak  T<ti^  Mountainit,  anil  on  the  east  [Bxt- 
KALIAN  Mountains]  by  that  brunch  of  the  Baikal  Moiin- 
tatna  which  divides  the  oottlM  of  the  Upper  Lana  from  lliat 
of  tlie'  I^wer  Angara,  ami  which  apnean  aot  to  be  diHtin- 
gtttalMd'  by  a  pacwliar  naoia.  Towaioa  tba  nortli  tba  plain 
op»na  into  the  woodad  lowlandt.  Tba  aouvaa  of  tha  U  pper 
Tooni;u»ka,  which  runs  from  cast  to  wc^t,  raay  be  considered 
as  ilie  northern  boundary  of  the  plain,  agriciiUure  does 
not  fxteiid  in  ilu?  north  of  th.il  river.  Tins  extensive  ooun- 
Iry  )»  an  nii  hnt'd  piaiii,  wbirh  sinkt  towards  liio  nnrtli,  aiul 
in  that  'lireflion  is  tra\frsL'(i  by  ^p.cral  rivers  whirh  run  to 
the  Lower  Angara  and  Upper  Tuoiigutka.  it  is  also  much 
more  elevated  than  the  vale  of  the  Upper  Yenesei,  as  the 
town  of  Irkurok  is  1240  feat  abora  the  level  of  lbs aea.  It 
nay  in  ihia  Napaet  baeoin|iarad  with  tba  plajna  oTNonhern 
Switwrlaod  and  Bavaria,  which  extend  alon^  the  north<>>rn 
Itaia  of  tha  Alps,  as  the  Plain  of  the  Ani^ra  extends  alons; 
tliijsf  of  the  iinnuTise  iiinuntain-masses  of  the  Ergluk  Tur- 
gak.  Tai^^a  Mouiituins.  IJoth  pinin*  are  b«tw<»en  lIDOnnd 
1300  feet  abnve  the  M-a-lovel.  Tlic  siirfurt'  of  the  I'l  iiii  of 
the  Angara  is  generally  billy,  but  in  the  direction  frcmi 
Kouth  to  north  it  is  traversed  by  some  extensive  valleys  u  hu  h 
are  nearly  level.  Between  the  rivers  Kan  and  Tshuna  (here 
Is  an  elevated  tract  which  terminates  only  nt  a  short  distance 
from  tbo  eonlluanea  of  tbaU|tper  Toonguaka  and  ifaa  Yanaaai. 
and  wbiah  travallma  call  a  mountain-ridKa  on  aMonnt  of  Its 
elevation  nbovo  the  plain.  Other  ofTnels  of  the  Erjhik  Tar- 
gakTaiG;.!  Mountains  are  no  less  elevated,  tboueh  they  do  not 
e.xtend  to  tiio  ro;ul  u  lncli  K'iids  fr.-in  K^ils!Ulvar^k  to  Irkutsk, 
but  termiiuiU'  .it  sunur  (iistaticc  siiiHh-«i>vt  iif  it.  Th<» 
j,'H'a'cr  iiiul  nf  tlm  oli-valcd  rct^ioii  is  <Hill  r  ivfrvd  «  i!li 
tor«^l.'«  ut  larch,  lir.  iiinl  bircli,  and  at  intrrvals  there  nre 
fields  xvliieh  produrc  nuMlerate  cmps.  Rye,  oats,  buck- 
wheat, hemp,  and  tobacco  nre  cultivated  with  suoetts.  In 
a  few  places  agriculture  extends  to  the  Itanrow  vallajT* 

wbiab  lia  betwaen  the  ofltots  of  tha  inoon1»in<raivas,  but 
thasa  pans  of  the  region  are  still  inhabited  by  some  small 

wanderiner  tribes,  who  keep  no  domestic  animals  except 
camels,  and  this  «ecm*  to  be  the  mi  st  northern  point  of 
S;ln>r:a  in  uhuli  tliri"  ariiinnls  nio  found.  Some  n!'  iln'tii 
hont;;t;r  liaii;  a  fi'w  Imr^es,  cattle,  or  sheep.  They  hunt 
the  elk,  a  Inr^e  dorr  cnlli'd  rvtirali.  the  muJttnnn.  a  kind  of 
mo<ininin-goat,  hnxe<»,  and  espertally  sable*  and  squirrels, 
nil  «hich  animals  are  plentifol  m  the  Inrcre  forests  of  coni- 
ferous trees  with  which  the  Iow.t  <Iecliviiip«  of  the  Erghik 
IWgnk  Taiga  Mountains  and  their  ofTiu-ts  arc  onvercd. 
Thar  usa  as  bad  tba  nwis  ^  soma  wild  pbtnts.  The  fruit 
of  tlia  pinos  eembra  is  eonsidand  a  daintj.  Rrman  ststes 
that  lh<«  mean  annual  temperature  of  Irkutsk  is  only  3 1  •5", 
nr  n  little  below  the  freeiinp-point  The  winter  is  extremely 
K  \>-i>-.  iind  in  5oine  yhf  os  Wy"  qiiicksihcr  frce/cs.  But  tlu^ 
M  inicr  i.-nipi  raiiiro  issuhjei'l  togrt^at  chans^e*.  The  difference 
I  ciu.'.ti  tho  temper  iiture  of  the  morning  and  of  noon  some- 
times imKiunts  to  45"  (from  -|- 1  (i°  to  —  .t5'>.  This  region  is  cha- 
racterised by  the  dryness  of  the  atmosphere.  Rrman  compares 
tha  dark  colour  of  the  sky  to  that  of  the  equmiK-tial  ref  ions, 
lia  atlnbttlas  this  drvneas  of  tha  air  to  the  elevated  eoanlrv 
which  antandaaouth  of  Irkutsk  to  tha  Gtaat  Wall  of  China, 
a  distanea  axeeedinp  800  miles,  and  to  tha  pr*vslenre  of 
sniithorlv  wimi-i  during  Tanurtry,  Februnry,  .Tiilv.  Aiii,-ii't, 
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1,  <j  seven  months  norih-nc^tci ly  winds  pievml,  they  are  far 
from  beiiii;  so  intense  as  the  south  westerly  winds.  Owing 
to  the  dryness  of  the  atmoipbara.anlji'a  ansll  quantity  of 
snow  falls  on  this  region. 

North  of  the  courses  of  the  rivers  Upper  Toonguska  and 
Xttt.  of  which  the  latter  is  a  eonflucnt  of  the  Oby.  lies  the 
WontM  Reginn  of  Central  Ribaria,  and  along  the  Polar  Sea 
extends  ihft  TValm.  Wa  are  lass  anqnaioiad  with  thaia 
two  regions  than  with  tltat  port  orWetlem  Siberia  which 
we  havp  de»rril)ed  uP'ler  the  divisions  bearing  the  same 
name.  So  flir  a«  we  knmv  them,  they  do  not  appear  to 
differ  mf»'-"n.TMv  n  •lien  rhamrter  or  pro  iuc:^.  According 
to  information  collccte<l  by  Krwan,  a  inountain-tangw  tra* 


vsfsas  Sibeiia  on  both  sides  of  the  Yonaaet  river  from  east 
ta  wMt,  mid«r  tba  polar  circle.  No  sndi  ranee  is  markad 
on  our  naps,  but  tha  course  of  the  rivan  landBn  its  axist- 
enoe  probabla.  AiprieuUurs  is  only  carried  on  in  iba  «ail«nr 
of  the  Yenesei  river.  At  Yanasaiak  aaaalial  kinds  of  graih 
and  ref^tables  are  grown. 

Eastern  Sih-'ri  i.  or  ihat  ]wl  of  it  which  !;<  s  ,^n»t  of  105* 
E.  loni».,  <  jniorclifnii-.  ah  iiii  oni'-iialt"  uC  the  whute  surface 
(jt  till-  (Muniry.  it  i mtain-  a  much  smaller  portion  of  land 
tit  tor  ai;ricui>unil  purpa«HiS  than  the  uther  divisions,  wliich 
IS  partly  owing  to  the  severity  of  the  climate,  and  partly  to 
the  greater  elevation  of  its  surfice  in  those  porta  which  aro 
south  of  60"  N.  )ai. 

Along  tha  sborM  of  tha  Sea  of  OkhoAik,  batwaan  tha 
Ghinasa  fknntiar  and  tba  town  af  Okhotsk,  tha  coast  is 
rocky  and  very  high.  The  country  rises  with  a  steep  ns  ent, 
and  at  a  short  distance  from  the  s4a  the  general  level  is 
from  jiOO  to  3000  feet  above  it.  This  uiav  also  be 
ciir.sirli-red  as  the  peneral  level  of  the  immense  tract  which 
e^tt-nds  westward  from  the  sra  siMitii  of  CO^  to  the  mendii^ii 
of  the  town  ut  Yakutsk,  and  then  west-south-west  to  tha 
nortlwm  and  eastern  slioros  of  the  Lake  of  Baikal,  having 
ih  this  part  the  \'ale  of  the  river  Lena  fbr  its  noitbem 
boundary.  It  comprehends  therefore  neariy  tha  whola  of 
the  axtaiiaiva  basins  of  tba  riTara  Aldan,  Olekros,  and  Viti- 
ma,  with  savaial  snaUar  bashis  lying  between  them.  This 
table-land  is  very  imperfectly  known,  as  only  a  few 
tracts  contiiruous  to  the  large  rivers  have  been  visited  even 
by  the  Hn-siiins.  Arcording  io  this  scanty  .nformutiuii  it 
appears  thai  the  siirfaic  is  a  snrctssion  of  plains,  sepa- 
rnlcd  fruin  one  ainitlicr  by  iK'piessions,  or  by  ri(lge!<  of 
hills.  In  some  purt^  where  these  changes  of  the  surface 
at  no  great  rligtance  from  one  another,  the  country 
■a  a  hilly  aspect ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  tha  bills 
aw  aMafn  tha  snow*lill^  which  in  these  parts  seems  to 
occur  near  5000  fbat  ahvva  tba  aaa*lav«l.  The  whole  region 
is  entirely  unfit  fbr  enlttration,  and  it  does  not  appear  that 
any  considerable  portinn  i)f  it  is  ail.ipli  d  fi  r  pastiuf,  ns  luiic 
of  the  numerous  tnt>es  of  Itie  Vakuies,  who  hvu  chiclK  un 
the  produce  of  the;r  herds,  have  sealed  ku  it,  hut  tlin  whole 
lt<i§  been  abandoned  (o  the  Toongus(-»,  vtito  get  their  t,ub- 
sislence  by  the  chace.  The  Russians  have  tried  to  form 
settlements  on  the  banks  of  the  Inii^cr  rivers,  but  they  have 
always  soon  abandoned  them,  i  lie  surface  is  generally 
eovafed  with  trees,  eonwsting  chiefly  of  pines,  ilr*,  latch, 
and  pinus  cambm  inlemixad  wiib  birrbas.  In  soma  places 
bowarer  there  are  hare  roeki.  and  in  others  extensive 
swamps.  The  number  of  laltes  is  said  to  be  very  great,  and 
msitiy  iif  tliem  nre  sutr  iind>'d  I'v  In^'ti  hdls:  these  lakes 
are  isMially  covered  with  ice  nearly  liie  whijlo  year  round. 
The  fur-bcarin;.'  .in  mals  of  this  region  arc  bears,  wolves, 
several  kinds  oi  foxes  nnd  gluttons,  (.quiirels  and  sables. 
The  sable  is  of  a  very  superior  <itinlily,  particularly  that 
which  is  taken  in  thu  valleys  cf  the  rivers  Olektna  aud 
Vitims.  A  pair  of  sable  sluns  sot^'^iimes  fetches  twenty 
pounds,  and  a  whole  (hr^coat  nade  of  ibeoi  would  be  worth 
1000  pounds.  Sqnirrels  are  very  abundant,  and  many  mil- 
lions  are  annciaify  taken.  They  are  usually  of  a  grcMvU 
colotir,  init  many  are  striped.  There  is  also  the  flvm^ 
<'|i.nr(l.  lilt  its  skin  is  oi'  little  \;,uic.  Aniuni,'  ilic  i,;iu'r 
Wild  annuals  are  nutneroui  remJeer,  and  the  argali  or  wild 
sheep.  The  climate  of  this  region  ia distinguished  1^  U>a 
severity  and  the  length  of  the  winler. 

At  the  sotiili  wesi<  rn  extremity  of  this  region  lie<  tlia 
Lake  of  Baikal.  The  high  mountains  by  which  the  ncribcrn 
and  eastern  sides  of  tiicbasinateanekaedalaDdon  the  edge 
of  tha  labla-laiid.  and  tba  upper  Tallmre  ef  the  Upper 
Angsra  and  Bargoonn  in  tbenr  material  Ibatures  exactiv 
resemble  the  elevated  plain.  It  is  onlv  in  tlio  lowij  and 
Wider  portion  of  their  vnllcys,  whose  nutface  is  flight  l\  ,  le- 
vated  abnve  the  level  of  the  lake,  which  is  about  1  iin  d  ot 
abrive  the  fea,  that  cultivation  has  been  alteroplod  viuh 
sutne  siiccc<s;  but  the  inhabitants  derive  their  iobtistanaa 
m.Tinly  from  fishing.  [Baikal.] 

The  mountain-ran^c  which  constitutes  the  southam 
cd!;e  of  the  table-land  separates  ttie  streams  which  tOU 
northward  to  the  river  I.«na  froni  those  which  flow  south* 
ward  to  the  river  Amur,  and  conetituies  tba  tnnndary-liaa 
between  Siberia  and  the  Chinese  empire  as  Ihr  west  as  1 19^ 
R.  lontr-  We  arc  not  acquainted  wiih  its  elevation  and 
cb.irac(er.  Farther  west,  where  it  i-.  included  within  Siberia, 
j[  d.ii  «  liiit  I  is«j  above  llic  51MU  - 1 1  ;:c.  cxi'cji'.  periiapH  m  two 
or  three  places.   This  tange  is  called  in  Siberia  the  Yab- 
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1oiMfl,«or  Stuovol  Khrebot,  and  iu  most  western  continua- 
tion euoMf  doM  lip  to  Ike  Lake  of  Buk«l  botwwn  6S"  and 

A9*  N.  Ut   Prom  this  nngo  anolhor  bmehw  off  ot  the 

jQiircc  oT  llie  ii\cr  Viiim  i,  near  11,1*  E.  long.,  which  run« 
to  tilt!  south-west,  scpaistiiig  the  iiveis  whicb  fall  into  the 
Atiiui-  from  those  which  run  wesiwatd  t  i  the  Selenga. 
W'tiere  liiii  range,  which  i<  likevviM  known  by  the  name  of 
Ynblunui  Klircbei,  crosses  the  boundary-Une  of  SihtTia, 
stands  the  high  suininit  of  Mount  T«bukondo,  whicb  is 
always  covrred  with  snow,  and  tttaiM  8176  feet  above  the 
tea-level.  The  other  parU  of  thit  iVQge  are  free  from  snow, 
•t  leaat  at  the  end  of  the  sum  mar,  but  in  some  plaeoa  it  rised 
•bora  th«  lina  of  treaa,  and  nay  attain  an  elevation  of  6000 
Int.  This  <>htln  diodes  the  southern  portion  of  Bastem 
Ribeiia  iii'o  the  lin-i  i  :  tlic-  Selenga,  wliii'h  falls  into  tlic 
Lake  uf  BaiWoI,  an,!  liiut  ol  iIil-  Shilku,  one  ul  iho  principal 
braticlifs  of  thi  nvcr  Amur. 

Tlu-  Biiun  itf  the  rirfr  S«fetit;a,  as  far  a*  ft  belong  to 
Russia.  IS  (livideJ  into  two  poitions  by  the  courbc  of  the 
river,  which  here  run«  in  a  general  direction  from  south  to 
north.  Tho  largor  portion  lies  east  of  the  river  Selenga, 
and  eoniiata  of  tbfqi  valleya,  whioh  extend  from  the  aummit 
of  ibo  Yablonot  Kbrebat  wattwaid.  andopan  into  lha  valley 
of  the  Setanp.  The  mouotain-maMaa  vhieh  lie  batwaen 
the  %alleis  are  overgrown  with  larch  and  8r,  and  under- 
wootl,  c.iiisisuiig  luustly  of  a  kind  of  bush-birch  {bettUa 
fiuca,  rjll.j.  which,  aciording  t)  I'ullas  i-s  pnculiar  to  these 
raouiituins.    In  the  \allev!s,  the  common  ()iich  ami  willow 
are  must  abundant.   Tlie  U)ipcr  portion  uf  the  viilk-ys  is  tOf» 
cold  for  cullivaiion  ;  but  in  tht  lower  pnrt,  whicli  is  gene- 
rally from  three  to  four  miles  wide,  agriculture  has  been 
attempted  with  success,  and  in  modern  times  it  has  been 
considerably  improved  by  Polish  antgrantat  who  have  been 
traaspUnted  into  this  region  aineo  1779.  Tboy  eultirate 
vbaat,  rye^  buekwfaaat,  flax,  bemp,  peat,  and  watei^roelont. 
The  wider  Talley  of  tlie  river  Selenga  itself  appears  in  many 
pails  to  have  an  arid  dry  soil;  but  it  contains  good  pasture, 
ar.'l  in  some  places  the  soil  is  of  considerable  fertility,  aiul 
culiuatcil  by  Russian  families  which  have  been  settled 
there  for  160  years.    About  twelve  tuiles  from  its  mouth, 
tho  Selenga  enters  a  level  plain  of  considerable  extent, 
which  may  bo  considered  as  the  delta  of  the  river,  as  il  is 
iruversed  b^'  four  arms  into  which  the  river  divides  on  enter- 
ing the  plain.  Tbii  plain  axienda  for  28  miles  on  the  shores 
of  tbe  Lake  of  Baikal,  above  whieb  it  Is  very  slightly  ele- 
rnted.   It  U  partly  a  steppe  covered  with  sand,  and  pro- 
(lucin;^  only  indifferent  pasture;  but  some  tracu  alon^  the 
watercourses  are  verv  fertile  and  well  cultivated.  Tin; 
western  ]>,jriion  of  the  basin  of  the  Selenga,  a»  far  n>  it 
belongs  to  Si'.icria,  seems  to  consist  of  tv^o  nijuiitain  iani;e>, 
of  which  the  sou iliern  lie«  along  tbe  bouiiditry-hiio  uf  tlie 
two  empires,  and  tbe  norihern  skirls  the  shores ofthe  Lake 
of  Baikal.   These  two  langes  constitute  the  eoatem  extre- 
mity  uf  the  roounlain^fa^ott  known  by  the  name  of  Eighik 
Targak  Taiga,  and  aM  oeilnacted  with  that  range  aoittb- 
«eat  of  tbe  weatani  extremity  of  Lako  BaikaL  Between 
the  two  ranges  is  a  wide  plain,  which  opena  on  the  banks  of 
the  Selenga,  and  tervet  as  a  pasture-gronnd  for  the  nume- 
rous herds  of  horses,  catllu.  and  cameU  of  the  Buriales,  wh" 
are  in  exclusive  possession  of  that  tract.    The  wooded 
mountains  on  the  east  of  tbe  Selenga  aro  haunted  by  wild 
beasts,  such  as  bears,  gluttons,  elks,  deer,  luusk  animals, 
wild  hogs,  ounces,  lynxes,  wolves,  foxes,  hares,  sables, 
aquirrels,  martens,  marmots,  and  wild  goats.   The  great 
bearded  vulture,  and  FiUco  fulvui,  and  Faico  palumbariut, 
•re  trained  for  tbe  chase.  Many  abaep  and  goats  are  kept, 
and  tbeir  t^iiM^  especially  those  of  the  lambe,  eonaliltite  an 
important  article  of  export  to  China.  Tho  climate  is  charac- 
tenzed  by  severe  cold.    E\'en  in  Juno  night-fro«t!i  are  fre- 
quent, and  in  winter  the  themunneler  frcfuuMUly  sinks  to 
—  35°  of  Fahrenheit.    Tbu  rain  is  abumlant  in  suininer.  m 
which  season  ttie  Baikal  is  somciiines  for  v^eeks  together 
covered  with  a  denw  cold  fo,'.  which  is  uot  dispersed  by 
winds;  in  winter  the  atmosphere  is  clear  and  diy,  and  tho 
quantity  of  snow  that  falls  ts  very  small. 

That  portion  of  Siberia  which  lies  cast  of  the  basin  of 
the  Selenga.  and  ia  drained  by  the  river  Sbilka  and  ita  two 
principal  branabea  tbe  Ingoda  and  Onon.  \»  called  IXa-ttria, 
which  is  said  to  signify  •  boundary-country.'  or  *  border.* 
The  level  of  this  country  is  said  to  be  considerably  higher 
than  that  of  tbe  valley  of  the  SeU  iiga  and  its  inbularies. 
which  OQ  un  average  may  be  l6iiU  tt«t  above  the  sea-ievci. 
FUlaa  obiarvaa  tbiu  tho  yegiBtntion  of  Damiin  dilfara  greatly 


from  that  of  tho  remainder  of  Siberia;  end  he  meutioas 
oak  and  baxat-niit  lreet»  which  are  not  fennd  in  Stbem. 
except  in  Do'ttria.  The  wbole,  with  the  exc«piion  of  a 
comparatively  small  tract  alone  the  south-eastern  border, 

is  a  mountain-region,  trdversetl  by  several  ridges  itrrnnex 
south-west  and  noith-eust,  but  nowhere  rising  to  a  gririi 
plevalion.    In  many  parLb,  c»pt;ciaUy  towards  the  cotitl  i- 
ence  of  the  rivers,  the  mountains  subside  into  lulls-   l  lr  -if 
parts  of  this  hilly  region  which  are  contiguous  to  )a- 
bbnoi  Kbrebet  are  well  wooded ;  but  in  proportiun  as  they 
recede  from  that  range,  the  forests  disappear,  and  are  re- 
placed by  isolated  groves  of  betula  ftuca  and  poplars,  and 
several  kind*  of  law  biiahaa  and  abrataa:  tbe  drynaio  of  tbe 
air,  tbe  offset  of  the  vieinity  d^tho  Gobi,  or  Great  Deeert  ef  < 
Central  Asia,  iutiuenoes  the  vegetation  of  this  tract,  and  pre- 
vents the  vigorous  growth  of  tree*.   The  valleys  along  the 
course  of  the  rivers  are  ratlier  Hat  and  oper;.  but  in  «^  ( 
them  are  fit  for  cuUivaiion, especially  north  <if  j1' Cn'.  » !.t^;f 
all  the  giains  of  Europe  are  grown.    Tlie  mounta  n»  and 
hills  ore  covered  for  the  (greater  part  of  toe  year  with 
grass,  which  supplies  good  pasture.   Among  the  wild  ani- 
ualst  Pallas  mentions  wolves,  foxes,  tiger-cats,  barea.  ao4  ^ 
tbe  argali.   Tbe  moat  aotithern  portion  of  this  regroo,  or 
that  which  lies  south  of  51**  30',  between  tbe  rivers  Oaoii 
and  Argun,  is  part  ofthe  Gobi,  or  rather,  of  that  portioo  of 
it  which  is  all  I  the  Steppe  of  the  Kerlon.  from  the  name 
ofthe  upper  course  of  the  river  Argun.  [AwrnT  Tbe  sur- 
face IS  level,  with  the  exception  of  numerous  Uepie^tion?. 
some  of  which  are  deep  enough  to  preserve  the  water  col- 
lected in  thciii  duriiij;  the  winter  and  spring  all  the  \tti 
round,  so  as  to  constitute  lakes;  while  others  during  ti.^' 
hot  season  are  converted  into  marshes.    The  wafer  of  ' 
most  of  them  is  salt;  and  as  much  aaltia  oollaatad  froB 
the  lake  of  Kham  or  Torey  aa  ia  eonaomed  is  Da  ana. 
The  soil  is  sandy,  and  covered  with  many  planta  peewUr 
to  thb  steppe,  amon<;  which  is  the  SUilera  chamtterfaim*. 
(Pall.),  which  her»!  i  i  |  r.  .  n'-,  the  cactus  of  the  dcaeri*  •>?  i 
America.    Tho  wild  mioiuul-.  which  aie  common  in  tlm 
desirt  are  only  the  lUlnkketei  (..Unmt  hr'mi'  nut},  ihr 
Da-uriati  antelope  (/ln/#io/>e  £ii//im«ia),  aud  the  »sniiil  birr. 
Bustards  occur  in  great  number.    The  surface  is  covered 
with  DUmetoua  small  stones,  among  which  are  p»yii-r, 
agates,  berylls,  and  topasos.    No  part  of  this  level  c  u 
is  cultivable.  The  mouotaina  of  this  region,  eapeeially  tbtier 
I  which  lie  between  tiio  Onon  and  Argon,  aro  rieb  to  ailivt. 
I  lead,  tin,  and  4ine,  all  of  which  are  worked.  TbouKh  ubd<T 
i  the  same  paislk-l  as  tho  ba.sin  of  the  Selenga.  and  perhip« 
;  5U0  f«et  hij;her  ah. i\e  the  sea-level,  the  i  linuiie  l.J  Da-ur  j 
I  IS  much  Ic^s  s«vc'e.  In  the  b«ginnin<f  of  May.  w  liuu  PalU- 
Iff;  the  \iilley  of  ilie  SekiiLia,  it  was  still  wiiiitr  there;  bu: 
I  u»  soon  as  he  descended  Iruui  the  Yablonot  Khrebrt  iu;.:> 
;  the  lower  country  of  Du  uriu.  he  found  that  the  spring  wu 
i  considerably  advanced,  and  most  of  the  shrubs  and  pivar* 
'  were  in  bloaaom.    But  ho  oomplains  of  the  sudden  chinsts 
I  of  lempeiratvre  in  tbia  setton,  and  of  tho  aultnr  bont  of  ibr 
summer.  He  eonaiden  both  as  Ifaa'offiiet  of  utm  wieiiiky  of 
the  Gobi. 

The  L'pfer  f'aU  nf  the  river  Lena  is  aronn^  the  .i^t  ctl 
tnral  districts  of  Siberia,  corn  being  grown  as  far  tiorrb  k« 
the  to«ii  of  Yakutsk,  according  to  Krnian  The  urp>;-- 
part  of  tliia  \;illey  i>  ruirrow.  but  it  throws  wider  at  R 
some  disiattco  above  U»l  Kul&k,  and  still  wider  at  Oit«.- 
minsk,  and  near  Yakutsk.  In  all  this  extent  steep  hi  U 
enclose  tho  valley  on  tbe  right,  and  tberefoiv  nearly  aB  ibr 
villages  ond  setilemcnta  are  on  thr  left  bank  of  tbia  riser. 
Though  the  enltivation  of  oom  and  several  vegetahbs 
generally  soeeeoda  hi  tbia  vaUh  atill  the  greater  part  of  r  s 
covered  with  fir  and  pine  trees;  whilst  the  nume  j'  | 
islands  and  the  low  banks  of  the  river  are  overc;rj»  n  n  ib 
buch,  pojil.ir.  and  willow.  The  wooded  couiitr\  i»  u»i  u  ij 
pasture  bv  the  Yakute*.  The  countiy  ruund  ii»e  iu>»ti  U 
\'akulsk  may  W  coii»idcre(i  as  tho  riche.-i  pastoral  tract  a 
Eastmn  Siberia,  tliough  the  ground  ts  always  frosen  for  t 
depth  of  400  fi  et  beiow  the  aorfboa,  and  only  a  small  laver  c{ 
2  or  3  feet  is  free  from  ioa  in  aammer.  lie  wealib  ia  o^isfh 
derived  from  tbe  abnoat  innomorabla  heida  of  enttlo  wIM 
paatara  on  the  low  conntry  which  mttoida  ftvoi.the  rvd 
oaatward  to  the  river  Aldan,  where  it  runs  sooth  and  nonli 
aVmg  the  southern  declivity  of  the  eleviited  ;ablp-;  .iJ 
which  extends  farther  north.  '1  hi^  tiact,  wii.ch  i«  .too  m 
from  east  to  sse.-,t.  iin.l  jierhaps  I'UO  from  sou:h  to  iiortJi.  ■ 
hilly,  but  no  part  of  it  is  more  than  750  feet  above  tbe  aea, 
wbilatmany  liBsiaaMonljrSMikati  thatpiqi«rY«kaiik  1 
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i»  382  ft-et.  The  forests  are  dUtin^iibed  by  the  rifrorous 
growth  of  tb*  trees,  and  the  pastures  are  rich.  A  ctitl  more 
nUMUif  inet  of  rich  puturv-lMid  li«  lo  the  ewt  of  ihc 
Lmw  fitar,  on  both  tiflM  of  tb*  rivor  Vilwi.  Many  rich 
funiliet  of  the  Yakulea,  wbo  inbabit  this  tract,  p*y»s(>it!i 
several  hundred  bead  of  rattle.  It  does  not  appear  that  any 
attct.ij  ■  1  1  b  Lii  made  to  iiitriMlmi'  cultivalion  on  the 
banks  i)(  I'hv  \  ilm  river,  though  gram  is  grown  at  Anigin»k, 
in  llu!  Irai  l  oo>l  of  Yakutsk. 

Tl)«  wbole  country  ea«t  uf  ibe  mtdtlW  coume  of  the  river 
Aldan,  between  59"  and  60',  is  a  mountain-lracl.  extending 
more  (ban  200  miles  oast  and  west  to  the  vicinity  of  the 
PaciOc.  The  most  elevHiwI  part  of  it,  which  lie*  nearly  in 
th«  midiUib  and  »  aloott  180  biIm  vide»  it  more  than 
S4M  tMt  abono  the  •M»laf*L  It  MNUiMtt  the  tlovated 
laUa-laod  which  stretebes  ■oulbmufd  lo  Ibo  boundary-line 
of  tbo  Chinese  empire,  with  tbo  noanlain  -  ranges  that 
occupy  the  north-eastcr-i  p  rtiau  of  Siberia,  and  i«  known  liy  . 
ibe  name  of  the  Aldan  Mi>untaint.  The  who  c  is  ruvcietl 
Wiih  fir  and  larch  tiees,  except  the  more  clevaa'd  ^uinniils, 
which  attain  more  than  30uu  feet,  and  which  do  not  appear 
to  be  numeruus.  Id  the  highest  parts  the  Pinut  etmbra 
hum'ttrata  is  common.  In  this  region  all  the  animals 
occur  which  have  been  enumerated  as  inhabiting  the  forests 
of  tbo  elevatod  table- land,  but  tbo  abin  of  Ibo  aables  i»  lea* 
valiMd.  Tbo  Toonguses.  a  wandoniif  irib*  of  bnotort,  in- 
habit this  country. 

lu  proceeding  lo  the  northern  part  of  Eastern  Siberia,  we 
must  first  obi»eivL>,  that  the  tract  which  cxiciuU  between 
105°  E.  lonE.  on  the  west,  and  the  rivpr  Lena  on  I  he  east, 
ami  lies  iior;ll  yl"  llie  basMi  nf  ihe  X'llui  river,  is  vciV  little 
known,  and  is  nearly  a  blank  on  our  maps  :  bMi  it  is  slated 
that  there  are  some  rich  |mis;  uie»,  especially  on  die  banks  uf 
tbo  upper  course  of  the  river  Olenek;  and  Ibis  is  probable, 
■a  Iho  VakutM  have  taken  possessiou  of  it,  a  nation  which 
h  almost  oaltrely  devoted  to  tbo  nariag  of  «oul%  or  ibo 
kecpinf;  of  roindeor  wbera  Ibe  pasturoa  are  not  (It  flir  rattle, 
tn  the-o  parts  a  niouniain-ranpe  appear*  to  t;aversc  Siberia 
from  east  suuth-ea»t  lo  west  n<jrlh-«est  ;  and  it  is  probably 
the  same  ciiain  uhieii  occurit  on  the  bank:i  uf  the  river 
Veiiesei  near  Uie  polar  cirtde,  where  it  is  broken  througli 
by  tbut  river. 

At  the  northetn  extremity  of  the  AUian  Minintaiiis  (62"  j 
N.  lat..  and  141°  £-  long  )  is  a  tiiuuniaui-ki-ot  fVom  which  ' 
two  obalita  braocb  ofl.   One  of  them  runs  frum  this  point  | 
■nt  duvoatt,  and  Ibon  nortb-eaaU  parallel  to  tbo  abona  of 
tbo  aoa  of  Okbouk  and  Um  bajr  of  Btnginsk.  It  is  called  ' 
by  the  Ruasians  Stanatroi  Kbrobet.  and  eovcrs  two  degrees 
oflatith'Ii  1(1  Width;  but  ^uiuc  of  it»  btaiichei  reach  as  far  [ 
north  sin  o;    N.  lat.    Tin^i  chain,  a.s  far  as  is  known,  does 
not  rise  alHJve  ihu  snow-lme  .  m;   :>i  the  upper  part  is  desti- 
tute of  trees  and  lihrubs,  with  which  other  chainn  in  this 
latitude  <sre  generally  covered,  it  must  niiam  a  eonsi  lerable 
elovatioD.    At  the  source  of  the  river  Anadir  (near  16*"  E. 
blOf .)  It  divide*  into  two  branches.   One  of  them  runs  first 
aoulb-onal,  and  then  turot  aoutb.  traveniing  the  peninsuU 
of  Kamtcbsika  [ILtirrcBAnu] ;  Ibo  other  extends  first 
toMBrds  the  north,  and  than  tuma  awtvaid*  in  vbicb  direc- 
tion it  terminatei  at  Rehring's  Strait  in  tbe  eapea  Voit- 
o^tcliiiiii  Nuas,  i  i  Ea-t  Cape,  and  Tshookotskoi  No«s.  Thii 
la^l  tneiilioned  ciiuin  is  very  hllle  known,  being  included  iri 
tho  territories  possessed  by  ihc  Tshooktslies,  who  do  not 
perujil  »lran^<»^  tu  enter  their  oiuntry,  and  are  not  de- 
pendent un  the  Russian  government. 

Tbo  Oibor  chain  wbieb  hranches  off  from  Ihc  innunlain- 
knotoftho  Aldan  range  at  first  runs  norib-north-west.  but 
tuma  weat  noac  S4*  N.  lat.,  and  contiottoa  in  that  direetioD, 
pandlet  to  iho  lowar  ooone  of  the  rivar  Aldan,  until  it  ap- 
pruache*  tbe  bankt  of  tba  Laoi^'wbore  it  lunaaduo  north, 
and  teriainatos  near  67*  N.  bit.  That  part  of  the  range 
which  lies  ea>kt  and  west  is  called  by  liie  Rinsi:»;)s  the 
MuMotoi'is  of  Verkl:iiw  Vmsk  ;  hot  tho  must  norihcrn  por 
t»  w  liu-li  divides  the  liasin  of  the  Lower  I^na  fruin  that  of 
the  river  Vana.  bears  the  name  of  the  l>rul,:nnsk  cli.iin. 
The  Verkliow  Yan^k  cham,  where  it  is  traversed  liy  the  i.md 
loading  from  the  Aldan  to  the  Yana  river,  is  abuut  .:2M) 
fi»t  abovo  tba  aaa;  but  tlie  highest  part  of  the  i&nnts  h 
obMit  900  Awt  nMWO.  Ibia  cbaioi  aeisording  to  Wrangel, 
conatitotoo  a  ronarkablo  Una  Ibr  tba  vagetMion  of  inaa. 
Ptnes  and  firs,  winch,  louib  of  it,  mm  IM  inoat  oommon 
forest- 1  tee*,  ncaso  to  grow  at  iu  toutbem  dedfvity,  and  al«o 
t!..'  riMjiiiit;iia  mIi.  Noi'li  i'f  -t  "hI'.'  laii't!,  1  .i  li,  p.>p;,ir, 
and  Willow  are  laundj  and  those  Uces  occui'  a«  tai'  uuith  as  j 


66°  on  tbe  banks  'of  tbo  rivon.  tboogb  Dear  tba  laal-  

tioned  porallel  they  appaaronlyaa  biiahei.  Tha  Vorkhov 
Yausk  monnisio*  oeeupy  more  than  lOo  miles  in  width 
fron  ioulh  to  north,  and  are  very  rugged,  ihungh  raus:ly 
covered  w. I h  tr«»es.  They  are  tjr.inhabiied.  as  «ell  a,  (he 
country  which  lies  south  of  tliuin.  as  far  n»  the  banks  il  e 
A  Man.  and  nurili  as  far  as  66"  N.  lat.  This  de•^erl  tiact  i* 
called  the  Tukulan  \Vilderne««i.  from  a  river  ot  tiiat  iiatiie 
vUiu  li  falls  into  the  .Mdan.  The  lower  part  of  this  region, 
ttliH  h  lies  south  aud  north  of  the  mountains,  is  a  nearly 
levtd  plain,  witbaut  a  tree,  whosa  aarlbea  it  oovered  irttli 
interminable  morasses.  A  scanty  gtaia  oaeun  only  in  aona 
more  elevated  spots. 

Nortb  of  Ibia  vatta  Ibo  cauiitry  batnaan  Iba  Leu  and 
Kolyma  tnpnvoa  oonaiderablT.   It  {«  travmed  from  soutb 
to  north  by  several  chainn  of  hills.  i;nnpr;i!Iy  of  small  eleva- 
tion, but  in  many  places  of  coiisidoiablc  widih.  Tlicso 
lulls  are  oversown  wiih  lurch  and  larch,  but  the  trees  do 
not  att.i>u  their  full  growth.    The  preaier  pait  of  this  re- 
gion is  a  level  plain,  without  Ines,  but  i:iters|  eried  With 
numerous  lake«.  wliirh  contain  plenty  of  fish,  and  have  good 
pastures  on  iheir  banks  whcie  the  sclllemeiils  of  the  Yakutea 
are.   I'he  a/buttf.  or  dry  lakea.  vbicb  oonalitoto  a  peeuliar 
feature  uf  Nurihorn  Siberia,  ato  still  more  fertilo.  Tbay 
are  vida  and  flat  vallayit  vary  htile  depressed  below  tbe 
general  iurflwe  of  tbe  plain.   In  spring,  when  the  riven 
inundate  the  ndj.ieent  Cvuitilry.  tlu  v  me  filUd  \vith  water, 
wliich  remains  1  here  durint;  the  summer:  but  during  tiie 
winter  ilie  groutxl  bursis,  und  many  narrow  clefis  are 
formed,  by  which  the  water  runs  (jII,  aud  in  the  following 
siuumer  ihe  whole  ground  is  covered  with  the  finest  turf. 
There  are  also  good  pasiure«  near  the  declivities  of  the  lulls, 
but  tba  tomaindar  or  tbe  plain  is  ehieily  covered  with  moss 
and  tfl  awampy.  There  are  alsi>  some  xrasics  of  oonaiderable 
extent,  as  tbo  awampa.  eatlcd  badaram,  which  occupy 
nearly  tba  vbole  tract  balwaen  tbe  rivar  fndigbirka  on  iba 
West,  and  the  river  Atas<!l  on  tbe  east.  TbeU  are  plains 
eoieied  with   mn5«.  rn  which  on'y  a   few  torches  citoii 
slony  the  ground.     Tlie  smface      wet  and  swatnpv  aU 
the  year  riuind;   the    number    of    lakes  is  verv  small; 
running  watcrcoiir~es  an-  enliiely  wantiiig ;  and  as  iherfl 
IS  no  (^rass,   this  tiacl   m  entirely  unilllmhilcd.    It  ex- 
tends from  west  to  east  about  100  miles;  but  towards  the 
M>utb  and  north  its  extent  is  not  known.   Along  tbe  Pelar 
Sei^  and  aome  distance  tWa  it.  the  country  is  n  tundra,  or 
low  ptaiin  covered  with  moca.  of  the  same  deieription  an  ilmt 
vbiohoccura  in  Weatem  Siberia  But  between  ihelndigbirka 
and  Kolyma  the  surfkce  is  far  from  bein;;  a  level.  It  h  ira- 
veraod  by  numerous  low  swell*,  which  ncncraUy  r  in  suuth 
and  north,  and.  (ermir.atins;  on  the  %ea  m  blalVs,  ii  nder  the 
coast  allernately  hi^;li  and  low.    The  scant)  p.  put.i ; ion  of 
this  tract  subsist  alnia»t  eutirely  on  the  urtMluce  of  their 
fisheries  in  the  numeious  lakes  with  which  this  country  is 
interspersed.    Of  wild  fur-bsahng  animals  only  the  white 
bears  and  the  polar  fox  ara  vommon.   Their  furs,  ond  the 
elephant  bones*  irbich  are  vert*  abundant,  ere  aitieles  of 
oommeieo. 

The  countiy  cait  of  Iba  Kolyma  river  is  of  a  different  de- 
^cri)jtion.  The  oflteTs  of  tbe  Sianovdy  Mounlaina  come  eloso 

up  to  the  river,  foimin'.;  on  its  banks  steep  bliiW*  several 
hundreil  feel  hif;h,  und  the  «hole  region  is  covered  with  • 
)  an'.{cs  of  mountains,  fre<]uently  nsin;^  lo  2000  and  3ii(i0  feet 
above  the  sea.  In  mnny  places  they  reach  the  sea.  foiiniii'r 
on  the  shores  several  ele\aied  caiie->  ;is  L'.ipe  Baranov,  Cap-* 
Sholagskoi,  and  Nortb  C^pe.  On  the  sca-shoro  however 
there  arc  many  tracts  of  level  ground  oovered  with  tn<>>s. 
In  Ihe  interior  tba  valleys  are  rather  wide,  and  jfeneraliy 
swampy,  but  alto  often  covered  with  good  paaloras.  As  far 
as  this  mountalB-ragian  ia  axpoiad  to  tba  atmng  nonb- 
wesiem  gales,  it  it  destitute  even  of  sbnibs.  but  the  valleya 
which  a.e  sheltered  againnt  tbe  winds  are  covered  with 
birch,  poplar,  willow*,  nnd  the  Pinus  ceinbra  huraistrata. 
which  also  frequently  occur  on  ilie  lower  decliv  ities  uf  ih«» 
mountains.  The  underwmnl  m  these  forest*  consists  of 
several  shrubs  that  bear  homes.  Tlu>-c  forests  are  abun- 
dantly stocked  with  animals.  The  number  cif  wild  reindeer 
is  iroinenso.  Elks,  argalis  or  wild  sheep,  black  bears,  foxes, 
aables,  and  aiiuirrols  are  very  numeious.  Polar  foxes  and 
wolvoi  ara  also  abundant  «|i  tbo  woodless  tracts  along  tbo 
eoasl.  Tbe  common  enm,  tbo  snow-bird,  tbe  (Uco  me* 
lanaelna,  and  atrix  nyclea  are  mat  with  all  Ibe  year  ronnd. 
Many  other  kinds  of  birds  coirtc  to  this  country  in  May, 
e«pi,'cially  sWans,  in  great  numbers,  fuur  species  of  wild 
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geosc.  and  eleven  fpocicH  of  wild  ducks.   The  animaU 

^ui»|ily  till'  >cai:;v  jiiiitulaiion  witli  >  iini.'  .ni.il.--.  nf  cDniraerfe. 
an<l  piirliy  al^o        nieniiK  «f  »iil>»i»i«;iice.    Bui  tim  chief 


able  Roamcn  at  different  limes,  there     <tni  a  tnc<  of  < 

which    ha*  nevrr   hcen   sunfii  li     (Ins  itact  n^t^(*^t^ 

th»  mmt   norlhern   cape  of  Siicria.  «.ill<d  the  Ncrib- 


supply  of  foul  l^  fiMiii  ;lif  iKbcnes  in  the  rivers.    The  most  !        l  aic,  ur  Siwi.i  Wi-tnichiiiii  ISo«>.    N-t  itnw  ii>e  v^- 
coinmon  fish  i»        herring;  hut  ihoro  is  uUo  salmon  of 
several  kinds. 

The  country  of  tbcT&hookt»liei.or  the  must  north  eastern 
portion  of  the  Asiatic  conimeni,  pfwenls  a  succession  of 
sterile  vallcyt  and  b«re  rocks,  wlwiia  vwctMlioa  »  limitvd 
to  that  kind  of  most  vbieh  is  the  food  of  itw  reindeer.  In 

a  few  slieltcrc<l  v»IU->s  iliL-ie  are  &t>tUL>  willou's  which  attain 
ihc  sixe  of  shrubs.  The  climate  ir,  cxtienieU  »>cveie.  Sign* 
of  summer  are  scarc-dy  pt>rcept>ble  in  in.ir  iho  juiii  of  July,  ^ 
and  on  the  20th  of  Autrust  the  si^ns  ut     in  .^.r  i<,-appcar  in  | 


the  falling  of  sii 


(1  [ii;^lU-fio!>t!i.     i:i  Miiite  parti  the 


riuun  iiioduiti  ativtnpts  to  reach  BehnnK  «  8trait  from  \hf 
mouth  of  the  river  Kolyma  succeeded,  th«»u^h  it  won  r«<xH 
that  ituch  a  vovuge  wa*  executed  by  DanhnefT  in  K-l'. 
Cook,  in  his  laitl  >in-aKe,  afu*r  passing  thr<>uub  B^-hnt.g  i 
Strait,  adimnoed  as  jfer  as  North  Cftpe.  Ittl^  £.  lenf,  Ut 
fouiMl  that  the  ntMee  of  ice  extended  ffem  ibe  eaest  • 
Siberia  to  tho>u  of  America  without  interruption.  TV 
ditlicullieft  and  dant;eiii  with  vhirh  till  such  aiiL-ropt*  of  div 
covciv  a'.iti  "  fr  111 'landed,  sii^iiested  the  idta  of  farr.- 

ing  ti.tiii  ui!u«,l'ui:i  U>  iiieans  of  nartfs,  or  sledu**  '■tit''. 
by  dof;*.  Such  expeditions  are  geiiei;iU>  iwidt'rtaLm  ml* 
latter  part  of  the  winter,  from  March  to  the  end  uf  Mny.  «L-«t 
the  cold  19  mucli  letH  seveie  than  in  the  earlier  pa:  t  M  ib* 
winter.  It  has litus  been  aAocitained that  lo  winter  tlielefft 
body  of  the  Mft  is  open  and  ft«e  tern  mesi^s  of  lee^  bat 
open  wBler  ocevnt  in  diflliNni  smH  at  dtCermt  dtetivrM 
rrom  the  shore.   North  of  the  iMinde  of  Koielo«r  mui  Kv« 

a  (1  slaiice 


.Siberia,  it  occius  at 
Further  eaist  il  apju  ai 
N iTir  1       K,  liuig.  I! 

f't.UiMl  lhai  a  u|>))ioat'hcs  within  leM than  four  miles  .  but  fit- 
thereasst  it  i«  much  more  remote.  In  thewe»tom|MUrtsef 


if  lt'^s  than  twenty  itti  — 

s  It)  a)iprL)  id)  i;t-arer  lu  l!>e  coi»iin*r, 
IS  about  l"u  iiHUs  tnjXa  t: 

and  itiii ,  upposa«>  Cd{>«  Ya^an.  it  % 


rocky  nia^i-es  attain  a  cuutiduiaidc  elevation,  and  on  »ome 
oftbeir  highest  8ttmnitts.afl  well  a*  in  tome  narrow  valleys, 
snow  lie:i  all  the  year  round.  The  valleys  are  Kenerally 
swampy  and  full  of  small  lakes.  There  are  a  few  hcrry- 
be«ui|t<lirt^  4kMi£th«cgast,iiior*«R,  ten-liens,  and  seals 
are  common ;  and  on  the  eootinoat,  reiu-deer,  ai  galis,  white 
M  islv.  s  black  bears,  uiul  ihe  common  and  the  Polar  fox.  A 
tuvt  familiesi  of  theTshookt»lie$  »uhAi«t  byfisihmKand  killing 
the  »ea  animaU:  but  tUo  u  i  .uor  number  ii\i'  *  n  U.i- piD- 
ducc  of  titcir  herda  of  tame  reindeer,  uixl  by  liuiiting  lhu*e 
which  are  in  a  wild  slate.  South  of  the  country  of  the 
Tahooktsbes  is  the  peniiuula  of  Kamtchatka. 

We  shall  conclude  this  survey  of  Siberia  with  a  few  ob-  open  sea  the  tides  are  perceptible,  but  not  in  ib» 
>m'ation«  on  the  Polar  Sea,  which  centtitutes  its  northern  " 
boundary.  Nearly  opposite  the  middle  of  the  coast-liae  of 
Siberia, erntore  preenely, oppoHte  the  cj^unlry  between  the 
mouths  of  the  rivers  Yana  and  Indighirka,  is  a  group  of 
i.-<lands  which  arc  called,  tioni  tluu  lll^^■l^\erL•.,  iho  Li^ke- 
liofT  IslaiuU.  They  coiiMiil  of  luur  laig.-r  aiul  suhk'  ^auller 
islands.  The  most  ^outliern  of  the  i.ir>.'nr  i-l.unl^,  lallcd 
LiakeholT  Inland,  is  hardly  ihirly.fivo  urucs  tiom  bvialoi 
No>si,  and  lies  betweeu  73"  and  "4"  N.  lut.,and  between  140" 
aud  1<I3^£.  long.  It  is  the  sinallc:t  of  the  larger  islands, 
and  hardly  more  than  forty  mdes  long  from  south-wo^t  to 
oorth-eaat  Farther  north,  between  74*  3u'  and  70"  10'.  lie 
the  three  other  islands,  tn  an  eastern  and  western  direetiou. 
They  are  named,  from  west  to  eavt,  Kotelnoi,  Fadeyefskoi, 
and  New  Siberia.  The  largest,  KoteliioV,  h  above  loo  miles 
long  from  south  to  i)i>rili,  ab  'Ui  \>o  miles  broad  in  llie 
widost  part.  The  two  uiliets  are  ahoui  half  that  size.  Tlicy 
do  11  ii  ns.'  to  a  great  height.  Towards  the  south  ihey  have 
a  geiiiie  slope,  but  on  the  noithern  shore  ihcv  Icnuiiiate  in 
precipices.    Even  the  summers  on  these  islands  arc  so  cold 


Hoooe  It  is  concludod  that  there  moal  be  a  vmmmttmtt 
with  tbaaea  which  sumnindstbetianhempRnaof  Katef* 
TfaaaiimntsiA  the  Polar  Bi  a  um  in  sumtner  finem  eaat  u 
west,  and  in  sniutnn  in  the  c<|>pi>Mie  direction. 

The  e\[v'Ji!.,iM>i  <.ri  the  ice  ui'  ibo  I'.jlar  Sea  li  ve  b  ■ 
obstrnctC'i  b\  matiy  liiflieiihies,  of  \\  \a<  li  tlic  i  l»u.-i  Umw  *»■• 
|ini»liin'il  l|^  1 1.,' 1! uuu'iuiis  icL<  bills,  nr  /  jr9«*y,  «*h^eh  » 
Ui9per»ed  over  the  ice.    They  sometimes  roiialiluUr  wkIV 
massev  With  steep  deolivitie« :  at  other  times  thtf  Cwe 
regular  ^Toups;  and  frequently  they  i<iurm  lonfvidgMl  IV 
consist  of  mu^^es  of  ice  irregularly  united,  but  %m  tWh.) 
tow-placea  are  filled  up  with  simw,  iheyafpmr  to  kaet  s 
tegular  term.  They  vary  in  heixht  from  ten  toearMits 
and  are  ccrlaiiily  of  a  different  origin  fi.  tn  the  n^e-b^rj*- 
the  Greenland  Sea.    Salt  is  fournl  on  ilie  ir*  whrrn' 
It  i>  iiiit  ci'v (.-n.'ii  Willi  a  lliirk  hucr  nl'  -non.     W i  i 
tiiiiikx  Uiat  il  iia«  remained  on  liie  suriace  >  - <>r  >  ncvi^ 
sca-water  was  changed  into  ice  by  freexint^.    In  tt*B»i.'' 
bourhood  of  the  open  sea.  he  says  it  iS  so  nburidoM  » i 
have  penetrated  the  ice  to  the  depth  of  flee  iiicbefk.  tli^n 
that  the  snow  does  not  entirely  melt,  and  not  a  blade  of  |  the  form  of  siaali  shot,  and  it  bee  n  SOIMnshaa  brtttr  tm^ 
nan  grows.   Tiiey  consist  of  layers  of  ice,  nliernating  with  but  may  be  used.    TIm  peieoas  who  animalW  wwil  As 
layemorannd,  iu  which  an  iacredtble  number  of  elephaat'a  j  Liakebofl'  ishmda,  use  it  without  the  least  i 
and  otlkcr  fossil  bones  are  imbedded.   Thongh  these  bones  i  This  sea^ialt.  called  nus6l,  very  oiucb  retards  ibp  pr.>r*- 
are  annually  can khI  off  in  great  quantities,  no  dim:nution  -  • 

IS  perceptible.  It  i«  even  s.uicd,  that  after  hard  i^ales  a 
groat  number  oi  tix  -r  bones  are  cast  on  the  bb  u  -t  m  ilu' 
islands,  which  h.is  U  ii  to  the  conjecture  that  tl.r  b  uf 
the  surrounding  SI  I  i>  <>f  similar  compositim.  i  nc  i-l  inds. 
On  the  southern  coast  driit-woud  occurs  m  great  quantities, 
and  in  one  jilace  so  many  lrunk!>  of  trees  have  been  heapsd 
together,  as  to  form  alon^  the  shore  hills  twenty  fathoms 
high,  and  about  three  roiks  long.  N»  drift-wood  is  found 
along  the  northern  eoasu  There  are  some  small  riiwa  in 
the  islands,  bat  as  they  are  never  Area  from  ira,  the  sca-flali 


do  not  enter  them,  and  ihov  contain  only  MM  kind  of  small  i  *-'"P«  +  +  24*  +3»« 
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(Ish.  the  gatti-rot'us  acu 

Tlir  SCI  between  these  islati 's  ami  t!i<'  rciiiliioiit  doe*  not 
coiM]il('ii'lv  freeze  before  the  last  dass  of  October,  but  along 
tho  roast  fil  S  l'>  i;a  the  ice  is  formed  niiicli  earlier  in  the  \  North  Cape,  b< 
year,  and  soon  acquires  a  di-i^ico  at'  firmness.  On  the  con- 
trary, in  spring  the  u  e  nieli.s  much  sooner  along  the  ems,\, 
which  IS  quite'  free  from  it  in  the  month  of  June,  whiUt  in 


of  ihe  nartes  on  tlu^  u-r. 

CUtnate. — .Sibciiii  i»  the  coldest  coiiiiiry  m  \hm  norlr*~ 
lu  111 ,spli-  if,  il  wo  except  Greenlan 'I  ami  ibi-  .Vtrcc  Ans> 
j.tUgu  oi  North  America.  It  K  much  colder  tiian  any  r'.r 
of  Kuiope  situated  in  the  same  latitude.  Nnriti  t«V*  ■ 
Europe,  is  near  ri''  lu',  and  Ustvansk,  at  the  OMMith  ef  liw 
river  Yens,  in  'u"  6S'  N.  lat.  The  latter  ptmi*  hvveur 
it  ncorly  twenty^igkl  dsgieaa  eakder,  aa  Ihe  Mlowinr  tsUs 
■liowa>— 

M.»iinnu.  MaselVak  MsaaTlns.  MaSBTe^  Ussta 

|s>i»i>itti  oTWIaiw.   orS]iita(.    arSacutst;  aTaaka 

•  +  40  lo"  — 2r:f 
Irkui-k  Is  unlv      .i  t  4 j' nearer  the  pole  than  Xjbn^ 
and  jel  tiie  nu.^n  annual  temperature  i*  lower  than  tbstt 
u  ai",  ul  lU'iiie  mean  anil  un  I  t  amy  rate"' 


Ihe  open  son  il  constitutes  one  uubnikeb  sheet  of  iee  up  to 
the  month  of  July.  Even  then  it  would  not  break  if  it  were 
not  tplit  by  the  bard  fh>st  of  the  preeedin;j  winter.  The 

quantity  of  ire  !i.i\W!M'r  Is  haidU  [icn  cj^; (niiiin i>lii-il 
even  toward*  tilt;  uutl  <tl' the  svituiuci.  li  t!..  iis  ao.iLit  in  liic 
sea  in  large  mnsseii,  whu  h,  Ih-ki^;  iui|  i-ili  bv  i  iu  ii'nU  ami 
winds,  ure  dnvvn  a'^ainst  one  aiiotiier  wiili  incredible  ioice. 
These  tioaiin«  masses  render  the  navigation  of  the  Polar 
Sea  extremely  dangeiuus.    Vessels  sent  by  the  Russian 

coast  ha%-e 
nnd 


fcowernment  for  the  purpose  of  snrveying  the 
frequently  been  unable  to  exeeute  the  «omm 


, ,    ,  -   jnpvrai 

of  London  exceeds  60".  Bui  Irkutsk  is  1S40  foM  abesi 
I'ea-lcvel.  Tins  elovation  however  wonM  lower  its 
ture  only  ihiee  or  bar  dcgmeo. 
The  dhaale  inorasses  in  severity  ar  we  |irorre.i  <r  - 

west  to  east.  The  rruisos  of  ilu»  i.  nir.i  kable  phc-nooirr  • 
»ccm  to  be  very  c>'miil  a  a:L(l.  'J  be  .  oM  m  tb«-  i-d^i^iu  i  . 
Irii  ts  iH  sinii.'w bnt  iiici c.im<1  1>\  the  mi'imta.ui  a«.  nalur'-- 
tbc  r  iiiuiry  east  of  the  V.'ncsci  nv«i',  and  by  ibv  e\iv«s*i 
ai ,1  ( U'vatcd  trai  ls  w  1h<  h  liiride  it  from  ti»e  l^ac^flr.  aLt 
prevent  the  temperature  of  the  sea  from  ntr^it^m^  i»n^ 
fluence  on  the  elimale  of  these  regions.  Tliese  two  ciit«,i»> 
stances  hosrevor  do  net  Be«a  sultteieat  to  expinin  tWcM 
difTorenoe  whieb  eotisU  bMween  the  elimale  of  «W  wreiMr 
nnd  eastern  diatrids.    In  Western  Sibera 


lhaugh  this  «li}a«t  has  ban  pnrMiad  wilh  aaal  and  skill  by  ,  though  naohlaaaaeld  than  in  thecaitam  dietnrts,  h 
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vtiTWTvrA,  and  thi*  i«  tnainW  10  lit-  accounli'il  for  liv  its 
Cohticmly  to  Ihn  Gre.il  ("a^j.ian  D.-*!«rt,  «  h.Mf  in  wir.ti-r  un 
cxi  cssive  dei>ree  of  t-  .W  is  );eneralcd  by  cau&et>  which  are 
■-  V«*i  ^ut;  .■  i  iuly  umlentood.  But  M  Ihit  extraordinary 
W«M»n  i»»ubjcct  H»  summer  to  exMwfv*  beat.  Western 
SUiim  nqMriences  the  elfeet  in  its  warm  aitd  tuUry 
men.  A«  m  feat,  eleeily  mmnj^  tbe  gmter  aem-ity  of 
(Im  Minter  in  Eartem  Sibena.  we  may  obterre  that  qnirk- 
•llver  dyc*  not  ftacxa  in  Western  Sil 
\n  Wry  high  latitndeo;  but  it  would  appear  ihat  ili  s  u 
''■  (•  «  \.jiv  winter  in  the  rountrv  mar  Irkisivk.  ai.'l  li  u 
.  ruiMi  that  111  V  iWuisk  it  remains  in  a  frown  slate  fur  two 
II  i.tiis  loLM  thrr  oveitin  mild  winters,  and  in  aevere  teaaeiu 

fur  three  nionlhs. 

In  u  large  part  of  Siberia  the  siround  ia  froten  to  a  con«t- 
derable  depth,  eveji  at  the  end  of  the  summer.  Tilis  oocurt 
also  in  the  most  north  eastern  onrrier  of  Europe,  between 
ibe  Peiehoia  and  tbe  Oulf  of  Kara,  where  tbe  ground  ia 
new  tn9  t\mo  ioe  at  a  eevtain  «li«tanee  from  the  iurflice. 
On  iho  river  Oby  the  ground  iacfriainU  fn  /r«Ti  nt  Berezow, 
in  04' N.  lat. :  and  Humboldt  fuund  ir  IJ.vwIow^k  (i'J* 
;  ■/»  ^ini'l  p  er.;«  of  ire  at  the  depth  of  si\  t -rt  lu  vuimner. 
H  ^ijw!  jw*k  1%  Mill  ;t,-(!  near  the  biisc  ot  the  Ural  Mountains, 
a'  i->'ril;in:  la  ICnnsn,  it-  R76  feet  abo\-o  the  sea.  Toe  it 
iVenueiiily  found  near  Tolnjlsk  at  some  depth  in  Mitnmer, 
but  rarely  in  autumn,  and  it  has  not  vet  been  nsccrtnincd  if 
rermanent  ire  oxista  under  theaurfeoe  in  tbe  vicinity  of 
Uiat  town.  Farther  east  tbitfnMen  aoit  extendt  mnch  more 
to  the  WNitb.  Georgi  found  tbe  ground  of  tlic  rotmlrv  «ur- 
mundinf  tbe  Lake  of  Baikal  frozen  all  tliruni^b  the  year  ; 
xnd  itsevra*  ibat  in  the  south-easttTii  an^-lo  r-f  S.bcr  tins 
lihenomenun  i«  obsen'ed.  eren  in  those  r.niniiic-;  \\h\c\\  are 
-  inth  (.f  the  YablonoT  Klirt'bci.  In  the  i-nMiDu-  i  f  Ncii- 
-hiii«k,  even  on  the  banks  of  the  Argun  river,  a  fn /on 
itr.inini  about  six  fc«t  in  thickness  lia*  U-en  found.  Tin* 
phenomenon  was  first  observed  at  Yakutsk,  in  an  attempt 
made  to  di!»  a  well.  Tt  i«  now  known  that  in  I  hat  place  the 
fioxen  atimtum  extends  to  the  depth  of  400  feet  briow  tbe 
■urfeee.  Thit  Ihnen  etate  of  tbe  « roond  bowever  doea  not 
pretrant  Tef^tation,  and  moat  of  the  countries  in  which  it 
oeoare.  wbwe  flnrfiee  tbaws  In  summer  to  the  depth  of 
four  or  six  feet,  nro  cuvcn'-t  witli  I'lt^'L-  iie.  s.  WTjcre  however 
the  !*uramer  heat  is  tmly  isutFirient  to  tliixw  the  |?rrnitid 
to  the  (leptli  of  a  few  inches,  wbirii  is  tiie  c^-e  n  the  more 
iionhern  iluiricia,  Iho  roots  of  the  trees  extend  along  the 
.'urface.  and  tlic  trees  are  low  and  stunted.  Rrman  did  not 
find  Ibe  ground  frozen  at Okholzk,  which  ia  evidentlv  owing 
to  the  inlliMiicc  of  the  sea. 

We  an  unable  to  ^ve  a  mere  etuKt  aceount  of  the  dtf- 
brent  mkraa  of  Sibena  Ibr  want  of  meteorotoKical  obserra* 
iKMia,  Snnail  biout^ht  bark  from  ln«  travel*  such  o',>».ei  va- 
tiont,  flontinoed  for  many  vears  at  Ekaterinehurff,  Tobolsk, 
Berczow,  Tikutsk,  ami  Yakutsk,  but  ft-  he  not  yet 
publnhed  thorn,  ue  shall  .rilv  n-ld  the  temperature  of  two 
i  T.e.  I'l.u  I  >,  (It  l'"i  ;inu!  and  of  Ni-linei  Kolymsk.  of  which 
tliu  toj  u.ei  may  be  considered  one  of  the  warmest,  and  the 
Jailer  ont;  of  the  coldest  places  in  SilnTia.  Bernnul  is  in 
03° -it)'  N.  lat.  and  8-4"  lo'  K.  lonp  .  and  Ni-hnei  Kolym»k 
in  6s"  .11' N.  lat.  and  ir.it"  sfi' E.  long.  ReriMttt  is  3V0 
feel  above  the  lea;  Niabnct  Kolymak  i>  almott  on  a  level 
with  tbo  tea  :— 

Mcaoan.  MMTVny.  MMmlVvp,  K«uiT«m|ii,  MwaTkiap. 
timffi.      arWiaMt.    ari^aii.    •rsamer.  afAaMuna. 
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Niabtiei- 

Kolyi«ak  +  12l'i"  -19*03'  +3f.  l5'  +'l.l-4l"  -15-33' 
From  tlii»  table  it  appe.ir*  tluit  Nishnc-i  Kulym^k  is 
much  wnrii'er  than  Ustyaii'k,  whieh  i»  nearly  two  degrees, 
and  a  half  fiirther  north.  Wrangel,  who  paaaed  three  year* 
at  Nithnei  Kolymsk,  (;ives  a  description  of  therliroatoof 
tliat  pliioc.  The  year  i*  tlivided  into  two  seasons,  the  winicr 
and  the  summer.  The  nvtr  i*  covered  with  ice  in  the  bi>- 
Kmnin^  of  September,  and  is  not  fre«  fi  an  ii  Wfore  t'ne 
l»«_tinrttisj  of  .time.  In  October  the  r<il<l  is  >Iiuitni!ihed  by 
ilih  k  fi"!,;-.  anil  I l>u  vapours  whir ii  ri->  fmm  the  sea,  which 
theti  b4i<ins  lo  Irceie.  In  November  the  frost  increases, 
and  It  attains  its  Kreate*t  degree  of  sevp-ily  in  Juniiniy, 
when  the  ihermumeler  sinks  lo  —64°.  Re'pu.ttiun  itien 
becomes  difficult,  and  the  wild  reindeer,  the  true  ialia- 
iMtaAt  of  tbe  polar  legiona,  bidet  itaelf  in  the  ilnckest  parte 
ef  tbe  lbre«tt.  and  atanda  motionless.  In  February  the  cold 

<!(>e-,  iiot  deen  a-e  inueli  :  in  M.ilell  it  her-'in-  tii  '1. -crease 
oiiire  i  bul  ibe  cold  which  in  tbeso  moutlis  i»  fcU  at  sunrise 


1^  uiuisually  severe  lo  the  feelings.  Fine  davs  are  very  rate 
•liirmt;  the  winter,  for  tin"  prevnding  winds,  blowing  from 
ilic  sea,  carry  ui'ih  ihem  l'>)g<$  and  vapours,  wlnrh  cover  the 
dL«ep  blue  sky,  atid  the  stars  cannot  be  seen.  The  gieateit 
number  of  fine  days  occur  at  the  bcgiiining  of  (be  winter,  in 
September.  Ttie  wind  which  is  called  the  hot  wind  blows 
fiPum  east-aoutb-eaat.  and  raiaee  tbe  temperature  suddeuly 
ttota  between  —  4$*  and  —50*  to  +S9*and  upwai-ds,  but 
it  c<'nerally  does  not  last  more  than  24  hours.  Towards 
the  end  of  March,  the  effect  of  the  heat  produced  by  ilie 
sun's  rays  beii^ns  lo  be  ]  ei<  epiible  nt  noon  t'li  the  -".ow,  but 
•  liiring  this  time  the  tlici  inuineter  at  nifjhl  sinks  ;<>  —35*.  A 
suiMeii  ri-c  of  the  ihermomc;i t  t.:ia's  ]i;;ii  ij  during  llie 
month  (if  June.  It  sometimes  attains  + ''i'SO"  at  noon. 
The  few  plant.s  which  grow  in  this  cold  climate  seem  then 
to  vei^etale  wiih  vigour  and  to  open  their  l>l<»som*,  when 
suddenly  a  blast  from  the  sea  brings  an  air  charged  with  a 
great  degree  of  cold,  and  destroy*  tbe  vefetalion.  In  July 
the  heat  is  greatest,  and  the  weather  more  eoniilant.  but 
there  arc  innumerable  swarms  of  gnats,  "liith  Tismient 
men  and  tfninials.  These  Rnats  however  futtusU  llie  nih-A- 
biiuiits  ^^  II h  I  no  of  the  m  i>t  nni>  >rtant  means  of  procuring 
fno<l  for  ihi-  «  alter,  They  compel  the  numerous  herds  of 
reindeer  to  leive  I  he  forests,  and  t  >  vet[ie  ti>  the  treeless 
country  on  the  shores  of  the  sea.  Durini;  tlu^e  migrations, 
n  vast  number  of  these  antmals  ore  knit  d  by  the  nativea. 
In  .\uguat  the  heat  decreaaea rapidly,  and  uight-frosts  are 
frenucnt  towarda  the  end  of  that  month. 

mnitfr't.'-Siberla  haa  a  ffreat  number  of  riven,  and  as  the 
whole  eonrse  of  most  of  tnem,  and  the  greatest  part  of  the 
■■nuvse  uf  i!ie  reiv.aiinler,  lies  iIiruMxh  a  level  and  lully 
country,  ncirly  all  yf  tlii'ni  aie  naM.:abl«  for  a  ^rent  dn- 
laiiri'.  The  principal  rivers  run  fr'  Ui  si.utli  to  norih,  from 
the  n<.;riculturnl  districts  to  those  where  vegetation  does  not 
supply  food  to  the  inhabitants,  and  hence  iheir  great  im- 
portance for  internal  intercourse.  The  tributaries,  at  least 
the  greater  number  and  tlie  largoatof  them,  run  chiutty 
east  and  west»  and  fem  a  wator-comnonieation  between  the 
agriettltun.1  dialrieia  tbemteltfea.  and  render  it  practicable 
for  goods  bought  from  the  Chinese  at  Haimatshin  to  bo 
transported  to  European  Russia  at  nearly  the  same  expense 
as  thit^e  whieh  aie  ohian.ed  at  C:vniiin  are  carried  to  Ore.it 
iintam.  Thouuh  nil  llie-e  nvei.-,  are  froien  for  iiir>re  than 
six  months  of  tlic  \ear.  the  v.dvanlnses  aIlsln^;  from  tliein  nn- 
not  thereby  mntenaUy  dimini-lied,  a->  the  i'-«>  facilitates 
communication  alm  ^-t  as  mueli  as  the  open  water. 

The  Oby,  Obi,  or  Ob,  the  most  western  of  the  larger  livera 
of  Siberia,  is  the  largest  river  of  the  Old  Cantitiaiit,  not  so 
much  in  respect  of  its  length  aa  the  great  estent  of  oountry 
wbieb  is  drained  by  it  and  its  nameroua  atllnanta.  Its  basfn 
ia  said  to  comprehend  more  than  l.-irCI'OO  square  miles, 
and  is  only  inferior  iii  that  of  the  Amazonas  and  Plata  in 
South  America.    [Rivkrs.  vol.  xx.,  p.  J-  ]    This  basin  ex- 
tends from  47"  to  74*  N.  lai.,  1890  m  le?  ui  length,  and  in 
the  wideii  part,  near  55*  N.  lat..  i:      nearly  1200  miles 
Hcross.    The  piiiicipul  btiinrh  of  the  Obi  is  properly  the 
Irtish,  or  the  western  of  the  two  great  branrhes  whieh  unite 
near  CcP  2u'  N.  lat.,  but  the  e:(stern  bmnch  has  the  name 
of  Obi  beP>re  their  union,  and  is  therefore  ron^idered  the 
principal  river,  though  it  ia  inferior  to  tbe  Irtish  in  length 
of  course.    The  Irtish  ri^es  in  the  Chinese  empire,  in  tbe 
s'livernment  iT  G  dido,  or  the  country  of  the  Western 
Khalkas  M-ir^id^.  pnibably  between  AC'  and  47*  N.lai.  and 
f  7'  and  95"  E.  loni;.  Its  snutces  have  1  e\er  been  \  iMi.  d  by 
Euroiurans.but  it  is  staled  liiat  seven sniaii  live;  s  tU  -tx  iwl  from 
I  he  ramies  of  the  Aliai  Mountains,  which  travel  sc  this  part  of 
Asia,  and  unite  an  soon  .is  llier  reach  the  plain  in  which  the 
Lake  Zai/.ang  is  sitnatt-d.    After  the  union  of  thei»c  seren 
Streams,  the  river  is  called  Ertish  fay  the  Mongols,  from 
which  the  Russians  have  made  Irtish.    The  river  runs 
nearly  due  West,  and  afioT  abolit  19  miles  falls  into  the  lake 
of  Zaizang.   Tt  is  certain  that  this  part  of  the  Irtish  is  navi- 
guMe,  .1 ,  a  Rii-sinii  I  \reilition  ascended  it  lo  a  considerable 
I  di-iani  w  alniw  the  lake  in  lar',;»»  river  boats,  and  as  the 
R      an  fi-herni'  II  r. m  annually  go  ssene  in  U^s  above  its 
]  influx  into  the  lake.    ITie  Irtish  issues  troin  iJ.tj  norliv  side 
I  of  the  lake,  «everal  miles  from  its  western  extremity.  The 
I  lake,  according  to  Ilumboldl,  is  about  1720  feet  above  the 
'  ^eO'level.    The  course  of  the  river  is  nearly  due  north,  and 
I  in  a  flat  country,  until  it  approaches  the  boundury-line  of 
>  Siberia,  where  the  ntountains  oome  elcso  tip  to  the  river  on 
'  both  sidca.  It  tboa  torna  to  tbe  west-north-west,  and  io  that 
idtr..ction  it  runa  in  a  narrow  valley  belwoait  nolqrliiUa 
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lint. I  M  reaches  U»t  Kamenoaiorsk.  Tlie  current  in  this  part 
1-,  r:ii.i(l,  und  nl  Usl  Kiiniinnjgonik  the  surFaec  oT  the  nvcr 
is  not  mare  than  I'^ll  l'-<  i  above  the  mm.  I(  is  huwefer 
navtgdlL'd,  and  ih  lu-^h  not  \mhoui  dillicuUy,  yet  with 
Mfety.  Several  roiiii<ierabli)  tributaries  join  the  Irtish 
on  the  rigbt,  among  which  the  Buchtarma  is  the  largest. 
'  tint  i>  navigable  to  some  ditunce  from  it«  mouth.  Be- 
low ITat  Kameoogor^k  the  mountains  withdraw  from  the 
left  banks  of  tb*  riTer«  but  lb*  Altai  Mountains  continue  to 
accompany  ill  eoune  to  tho  vicinity  of  Semipalatinsk. 
From  Ust  Kamenojjorsk  to  Semiyarsk  the  river  runs  nearly 
duf  west,  and  its  course  rather  gentle,  for  at  Somipala- 
wnsk  the  surfacL'  is  >till  ll.-l  icct  almve  tl-e  sea.  Beluv 
Seimpaliitinsk  tiii^  Irii-li  (luws  ;liiough  the  plain  of  Western 
Sibena,  and  Iil-Iuvv  Sfni;\ ai->k  luius  inn  tli- west,  in  whu-li 
'direction  it  continuci  to  run  to  some  miles  below  ttie  towa  . 
of  Omsk,  nortli  of  35'  N.  lat-  After  the  river  has  left  the 
mounlaio*,  it  is  not  joined  by  any  considerable  stream  ux-  1 
eept  thtfOm,  which  dmins  a  part  of  the  Steppe  of  Baraumza, 
and  IS  not  navigated.  Below  Omek  the  Irtiah  tunu  ^t  to 
the  nurih-cast.  tlten  to  tbo  north,  and  aflefwarde  it  run* 
aK.n;:i  injarly  liiie  vvc^l  tn  i'.s  confluence  with  the  Tobol  at 
Tobuisk.  Ri'li.iL-  Uui  union,  tin-  Irtish  is  joined  from  the 
south  by  the  mm  i  Isliim.  whioh  runs  more  than  'Oil  mile*, 
but, draining  asttTilu  au'l  tiiinly  country,  contains  very  little 
water  iu  proportion  to  its  kiii^ih,  ami  i"  only  navigated  in 
the  lo^er  part  of  its  course.  The  Tolwl,  wineh  is  nearly 
equal  in  leni^Ui  to  the  Ishim.  is  much  more  uniuirianl.  U 
rieei  near  ii'  int.  and  60*  E.  long.,  on  a  flat  swell  of  the 
CaucMinn  Deiert,  and  rana  for  a  short  distance  to  the  east, 
but  the  mnainder  of  ita  course  U  to  tbooaat  of  north,  thmngh 
a  level  conntrjr,tbongh  in  someplaeei  low  olEwtaof  the  Ural 
Mijuntains  approach  the  we^teiTi  banks.  No  nvcr  falls  into 
ilte  Xtibol  from  the  right,  but  it  leceives  several  considerable 
aitluents  from  the  left,  ainon^  which  the  Ooi,  the  Issct.  tlu^  , 
Toora,  and  Towda  arc  the  largest.  The  OoT  joins  the  TdIihI 
where  the  latter  enters  Siberia,  and  l>y  this  union  tlic  nvi  r 
becomes  navigable  al  UslOoVsik.  In  spring,  when  the  river 
rises  from  one  to  two  fathoms  obovc  its  ordinary  level,  it  is 
Davigaledbybargnsoffium  2U0  to  230  tons;  but  in  summer 
the  vcaMls  widen  navigate  it  earn-  only  from  iO  to  40  ions. 
The  three  other  affluents  of  the  Tobol  mentioned  are 
also  navigable  for  some  dislanre  fbr  email  craft  At  the 
confluence  of  the  Tob  I  ilu-  Irtish  chBnf;i's  it';  direction  to 
the  north-north-east,  l  ut  turns  to  the  n  ■nh  nurlh-wesl  be- 
Jbrc  It  meets  tl.e  Olu. 

The  Obi  rises  in  the  Altai  Mountains  with  two  large 
branches,  the  Katunga  and  the  Biyu.  Ttie  inoht  remote 
branch  of  the  Katunga,  the  Chooyn,  and  that  of  the  Biya,  the 
Choulyihman. originate  near  49"  N.  Ut.,  within  V.-.o  L  li.nese 
COVomaiontof  Qvbdo»  Nearly  all  the  waters  collected  within 
the  Altai  Ifoantaios  netrtb  of  49*  N.  lat.  and  between  s-t" 
30'  and  90*  E.  lour,  run  aitb«r  oatl  •?  waai.  and  uniting 
between  50*  and  SI'n  .  lat.  near  the  meridian  of  87*B.  long., 
form  a  lsr::t  ir  ,  ihe  Kutuiipn  ATi^r  tlio  union  of, these 
rivtM-s,  the  Kaiuu^.i  luns  nearly  uut  iiurth  wr.li  an  exirenuly 
rnpul  courst;  tlu'.m^li  llie  norKlierii  ridges  uf  ilie  Allai  Muun- 
tainr,  until  tt  reac  hes  ,>2''  Su'  I\.  lat.,  vtlmt  it  tuiiis  wo^t,  and 
entering  a  hilly  region  meets  the  other  great  branch  ot  ihc 
Obi,  the  Bija.  The  Katunga  is  too  rapid  to  be  navigable. 
Tli«  plaee  wh«M  th«  Biya.  or  Choo^shman,  as  it  is  calkd  lu 
the  upper  part  of  its  raiurMkOriginat«s»  is  not  known, and  we 
are  '.\  ry  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  course  of  this  river 
above  The  lake  of  Telciskoi.  It  drains  that  country,  which 
may  be  equally  claimed  by  the  Chinese  and  Russian  govern- 
ini'iiU,  as  I!  IS  inhahitt  tl  bv  tribes  vvlto  p.iy  tnhute  to  bc>ili 
empeiais.  Tiu- 1  liouiyshtiiaii  falls  into  tlie  lake  of  Tclet!«ki>i 
near  31"  -lu'  N.  lat.  wiih  seveial  arms  Tins  hike,  cailed 
alto  Altyn-kul  or  Altai  Noor,  is  a  true  Alpine  bke,  resciu- 
hling  in  grandeur  and  b«auty  the  Lake  uf  Luzcrn.  It  is 
auriwunded  bv  wooded  mountains,  rising  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  lake  lo  tM  ha^ttt  of  40OO  or  5000  feet,  and  Mount 
Toulak  at  ita  aaathani  oxtromitjr  atuins  an  elevation  exceed- 
ing 6uuu  faet  TIte  mountains  ate  so  near  the  banks  of  the 
iako  ihai  nu  road  ran  be  made  along  them.  The  lake  is 
luute  than  4u  miles  fiom  south-south-east  to  north  north- 
west, bui  atitsnuiihein  extremity  an  unn  runs  w^-^inv  anl 
for  i\>  milvs  muic.  At  the  suuthetn  lextremity  it  h  ahoni 
Ave  miles  wide,  but  it  gruws  gradually  narrower  af>  it  sd- 
Tanoes  towanls  the  ni>rtli.  Tlie  western  arm  is  hardly  a 
mibs  wide  on  an  .iNcrn^e.  Tlio  lake  is  about  TJUO  feet 
above  the  sea- level.  The  river  issuing  Ihim  the  western 
arm  of  the  lakc^  mt^tr  ^  mn*  ^  wya,  ia  a  wesierti 


direction,  soon  turns  to  the  north,  but  by  decree*  it  leiamse 

its  Western  courhc.  runnill!;  bciwcen  nioniilijini  ^iml  liii;h 
hills,  until  it  jonis  the  Kitlun^ii  helow  Hu-l..  at  K.iiua»l_ 
Afier  this  nnnjii  the  nvcr  I^  calieii  OLo.  or  Ub.  Bna 
IS  too  rapid  fur  navigation.  Tlie  Oi>i  tluHs  la  a  weaiero 
direction  until  it  is  met  from  the  south  by  the  river  CLarysli. 
a  considerable  atBuont  from  th«  western  resions  of  tbe  Atei 
Mountains,  which,  though  nui  r3(>i4,  is  unfit  for  aavigalfaa. 
owing  to  the  numerous  shoals  and  the  email  qoaatuy  of 
water  durin^r  the  greater  part  of  the  year.  At  Iho  confloMM 
of  the  Charysh  the  Qbi  turns  to  the  north,  in  which  dir««* 
tion  it  continues,  with  many  windings  to  its  confluence  with 
the  Tom.  when  it  begins  to  run  noriU-west  until  n  ieaehe» 
73*  R.  long.,  from  which  place  it  Hows  west  i->  it«.  juoclvoa 
with  tiie  Irl  sli.  lielow  the  riiouth  of  theChar\f>h  the  Obi 
IS  joined  from  the  emi  by  three  rivers,  wincii  aie  iiavtgabi* 
and  important  for  the  industry  of  Siberia  ov«n  lU  Us  pres«nt 
stale.  The  must  soul bern  of  thein  is  the  Tom,  which 
in  the  mountains  north  of  tbo  lake  of  Telelskoi  under  tht 
name  of  Mrasea,  and  rona  north  and  north-west.  It  hagiae 
to  be  navigable  at  the  town  of  Kooxmwk,  and  fhlla  miw  chs 
Obi  alwnl  30  miles  below  Tomsk.  The  second  nas;gabli 
I  Jllueiit  of  theUbi  is  the  Chonlyin,  »liich  riiCi  in  the  casieni 
decliMiy  of  ilie  inonntains  of  K.i  «iine^i..  iln-  pruloo;(aiiuu  of 
the  inountain.H  of  Telclkkui,  wilh  two  Lr.ir.cbe*.  called  tli» 
Wtiiiu  and  Hlack  Viaos,  which  run  rih  -  aslward,  aiid 
after  uniting  turn  to  tbe  east  until  the  rivet*  appruarUo 
within  a  few  miles  the  weMtm  bank  of  the  Yeneset.  wbcn  it 
turns  north,  and  having  run  about  80  miles  in  that  due^ 
tion,  encirdies,  by  a  large  bend  to  tbe  westward,  tbe  ¥esi 
ohngh  taiMo.  It  again  llowa  north,  but  lama  t»  th«  wash 
in  which  direction  it  continues  to  its  coniluenea  villi  thi 
Obi.  T!ie  Chtolvm  becomes  navigable  al  a  plaro  csIWi 
Lef^oslargewa,  w  lu  re  iL  turns  ii.jrt:i.  afier  tlio  union  of  .'i 
Mpp'T  branches.  Tlie  th.rd  iniMi^abic  alUueiit  uf  ihe  Ol/i  is 
the  Ket,  which  rises  near  the  most  norihcrii  extremity  j' 
the  Kemchugk  ran(;e,  and  i  iiniiing  in  a  general  we«ier. 
direction  reaches  the  Obi  with  several  anasb  tbe  no*; 
northern  uf  which  falls  into  that  river  near  NaiyOI.  Tk« 
Ket  is  aavisahie  to  a  short  disianco  ftmn  ita  aovnoa.  Tt« 
eorrent  of  tBa  Obi  below  Katnask  it  vary  gaptli^  and  dots 
not  offer  the  least  obstruction  to  an  easy  navjgntton.  hut  u 
approaching  the  Irtish  it  spreads  its  wsteraovor  a  Utm  omd- 
tr\  ,  and  divides  into  many  arms,  wliicli  eudoaa  lugja  iririnii 
and  in  this  part  shoals  are  numerous. 

The  Obi,  alter  its  coiiQuenco  with  ihc  Ir'.isli,  turn^  •.  .;ri 
ward  and  tlows  in  that  direction  to  the  vicmtiy  at  ilte  poUr 
circle,  when,  increasing  to  a  great  width,  it  turns  east  a:  Ou 
dursk,  and  falls  into  the  Gulfof  Obi  by  three  arms,  of  wfaick 
the  eastern  is  the  largest  and  devest.  Where  the  Obt  jans 
the  Irtish  it  divides  into  two  anii%  of  which  the  watiaia  • 
called  Beiasowskye  Prolok,  or  Birch  Siver.  The  two  eras 
unite  more  than  70  miles  farther  north,  and  enclose  is 
island  of  that  length  and  of  a  width  varying  in  (general  fruc 
five  to  six  inile-i.  F.ntlu-r  north  the  nvei-  ttei|Uen'lv  d  v  Vs 
again,  a»  the  alluMal  and  low  [l.un  which  Uca  l<j  ihc  *ryl 
id  tlie  river  i>  li.nn  -li)  lo  .'lO  m.lcs  w.rle,  and  the  greater  pm 
of  It  IS  inuiiualed  in  spring  time,  'i  lie  gulf  into  which  ikt 
Obi  falls  is  between  70  and  60  miles  wide  and  mora  than 
400  miles  long.  Except  several  low  islands  which  oeev 
near  the  moutna  of  the  river,  only  a  few  rocky  isleta  appear, 
not  far  from  tlio  eastern  shores  of  the  gulf,  hut  tb«  gx' 
itself  it  so  full  of  shosts,  that  large  vessels  find  ihc  nx\  v« 
tion  very  diftieull.  .\t  Tobjl>k  the  Obi  uein  tal'v  fi«r.-» 
about  the  2nd  of  Nuveiuber,  ai.il  at  Uulursk  m  ih.-  miu<i-j 
o I  October.  At  the  firsi  place  the  ice  gencru II y  I  reaks  a,- 
at  tlic  end  of  April,  and  at  the  second  not  before  ihw  uiidJ^s 
otMay.    The  gulf  is  frozen  till  the  beginiung  of  JuttSL 

1  here  ts  cerUinly  no  other  river  that  falls  tnto  tfaw  wesv 
in  which  so  much  fi^-h  is  taken  as  in  the  Obt.  Avomtr 
ing  to  no  estimate  of  Ermaii,  the  Quantity  of  ilab  timmimfd 
within  the  government  of  TolMisk  cannot  b«  lees  tha* 
1,300,000  hundredweight,  and  is  probably  much  m-.:^ 
Tbe  fish  taken  in  the  Obi  are  not  all  consumed  m  Sibcr 
but  consifh  I  able  i|iiaiititie»  are  sent  to  the  countiies  w^ett  >->'' 
the  Ural  Mouniinns.  t>pec  nltf  tM  the  mining  districts  c-' 
the  ^'Acinnu  iit  i  f  I'e;  m    T  he  ti-h  tr.keii  in  the  Obi  mtotai 
j  tbe  iivtir  HI  sprin'j  from  the  Polar  Sea.    But  another  n^" 
I  siderable  fishery  is  carried  on  in  the  Upper  Irtish,  an.!  :  t. 
fish  which  are  taken  there  seem  to  come  from  tbe  laha  •( 
Zaizang.    The  best  places  for  this  flshery  arc  really  a^MMd 
within  the  Chinese  empire^  but  it  ia  earned  «a  by  Russian 
llsiwrmen*  with  the  eoiMiivanoa  of  tbt  Chiaon  nuibovitMa. 
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8oaw  Icln^  of  flili  tt«  taken  bera  wltldt  am  not  firand  f  o 

t'lc  Obi,  ni  the  sliTlet  and  tlio  i  iver  salmon.     Ottmr*  are 
t'omin')ii  to  bolh  nvers,  as  tlic  sturijcon  and  the  Sa/ino  nelma. 
\\  \i  stilled  iliat  the  nambor  i)('stiirgin)n  annually  laketi  ui  tlii 
Ii  iisli  Binoiints  to  3O0U,  and  tliat  of  the  sterlets  to  Jit.iKJO. 
Tlie  lisli  arc  mostly  suited  or  driud.  Isinglass  and  caviar  arc 

f reptred  from  them.   Mod  of  the  flih  that  an  taken  in  the 
rtith  are  eooniiMd  latlw  ntaing  disttiM*  «f  tb»  Altai 
Moaatatiia. 

The  Ttimii  it  tbe  iceoiid  rim  of  SRwm  m  manitvde. 
It  may  vrvn  \m  eooudered  the  fint,  if  the  length  of  courM 
only  ia  taken  into  account,  and  if  the  Selene^a  is  ennaidored 

o»  Ihe  princtjwl  bmnrh.  In  that  c.isc  the  course  of  the 
Yenesei"  exceotU  'Jiuo  raiU-s.  wlnle  that  of  the  Ubi  fliUs 
ihort  of  2400  milus.  But  the  b;iMn  of  tlic  Yencsei  is  much 
]e»  extensive,  »»  it  covers  only  an  area  of  l.O'Ju.uuO  Miuare 
imlet,  and  i<  inferior  to  that  of  the  MissisMppi  iii  North 
Atnoica.  [Ritkrs.]  The  two  remotest  branches  of  the 
YcneteT,  the  Ta-kem  andSvlonra,  originate  in  iheChineM? 
•DpiML  KtiQ  M  iIm  vamrn  Vf  wUeb  tko  Yooaiai  ia 
kaotirn  to  the  Ckinete.  The  wsitern  bnneh  ia  ailed  bj 
them Ta-Iic'ii  It  ri  c-*  "here  tlic  two  vast  mountain-chains 
of  ihe  Kr:;hik  Tni  L' >k  TaYgi  and  the  Tauijiiu  Oola  Moun- 
taiiM  [Altm  Mdi  NTAiNs  vol.  i..  p.  398]  meet  one  another, 
and  send  nuineiuus  !»t roams  westward  into  the  valley  which 
lies  hfiwoi'ii  ihein.  Ani'inj;  thcs<!  Ntieams  two  are  named  as 
the  branches  of  ihcTa-keui,  vir.  iho  Bei-kem  and  the  Khua- 
kem.  After  running  rai>ro  than  100  mites  south  west  and 
vest,  they  unite  and  form  the  Ta-k«m.or  Great  Ken.  Thta 
river  eontinuea  to  mn  more  than  109  milee  waatvard.  when  it 
anet  hj  iu  drat  greet  tributary  tbe  Kemtabik,  or  Little  Kcm, 
which  ri!>es  more  than  1 00  miles  (krther  west,  ai  it  is  sup- 
posed, near  the  soui  of  the  Choolyshraan  or  I?  y  i :  but 
our  knawlcd!;e  of  thii  p.ii  t  of  the  course  of  the  Vciieiif  i  is 
Trry  imporficf.  After  the  uiriMi  of  the  Ta  kein  with  the 
Keratahtk,  the  river  turns  north,  and  iravcrsmK  the  moun- 
tains of  Scyansk  bya  valley  which  is  more  than  80  nulcs  long, 
but  very  nanrow  and  aurrounded  by  ateep  and  high  moun- 
tains. It  entera  Siberia  (near  93'  B.  long.]^  where  it  •»  calle<I 
Yeneae?.  Here  it  (lows  at  Ictt  nearly  due  nortlu  thiengh  tbe 
exietuiTe  vale  which  beare  its  name,  and  extend*  3941  miles 

ft-om  south  to  north.  In  this  \  allcy  iti  waters  are  increased 
by  those  of  numerous  small  rivers,  whu  h  i|e«rend  from  the 
declivities  of  the  iiiDiinlaLii  ranircs  whudi  horder  the  valley. 
Noneof  them  however  ate  navigable,  with  iheexct'ptionof  ihe 
Abakan,  whir  h  mav  be  navigated  by  small  nver-boals  as  faras 
Abaknnsk.  The  Yeneaei  becomes  navigable  before  it  joms 
this  river,  at  the  town  of  Seyan^k.  Before  the  river  lemves 
Ihe  vale  it  tumi  eaatwarda.  waabes  the  walla  of  the  towD  of 
Kraanoynrk  and  afterwards  flowing  northward,  won  leaves 
tbe  mountains  and  enters  the  plains  of  Northern  Siberia. 
Here  it  is  soon  joined  from  the  cast  by  the  Upper  Toon- 
i:"'i-k;i,  ri  river  nuirli  Iarj;i  r  th;ui  the  YeneseV  at  tlieir  junc- 
t       wh  I  h  briii;;s  to  ii  ihe  drainage  of  a  country  more 

th:in  three  time>  n-,  lar'.;e  as  that  WhlCh  previoitsly  IWS  SOnt 
J'^  di-iiiii.i^'e  |.i  thai  nver. 
The  reiiiuJest  branch  of  the  L)tp<rr  Thongootka  is  the  Se- 
which  risea  south  of  the  most  remote  branobea  of  the 
VeLieseV,  on  the  eaateni  declivities  uf  tbe  Ikngnu  OSla 
(Altai  MotntTMxa*  vol.  pi. 306].  and  mas  more  than  4:>o 
miles  in  an  eastern  direction  within  tbe  Chineae  empire, 
where  it  is  joined  !i)  tw  >  o  nsiderable  tributaries,  the  Ekhe, 
whudi  ris.es  in  i:ie  lake  of  K<i:**oro1,  on  the  !>outhcrn  de- 
(1  vii\  .if  till-  Kigl.ik  Targak  T^'u-a  Mouniains,  nnd  runs 
iieai  ly  jiaralttl  to  tli<3  8c)en|;a :  and  the  Orghon,  which  ori- 
ginates in  Ihe  Khangai  Mountains  of  the  Gobi,  and  runs 
from  south  to  north.  At  the  coullucncu  of  the  la»t-mon- 
tioned  tributary  the  Selen;;a  turns  to  the  north,  and  soon 
enters  Siberia,  where  it  is  joined  ih>m  the  eaat  by  tbe  rivets 
Oiikoi.  KbHok.  and  t)da;  it  lUls  into  Ihe  Uke  or  Baikal 
after  a  course  of  about  700  miles.  About  13  miles  from  the 
lake  the  river  divides  into  iwtdve  arms,  which  enclose  a 
deli.i;  ihj  t«o  extreme  branches  are  20  milcn  <1i>taiu  from 
^>;i  -  nii.jther  at  Ihe.r  mouths.  Only  the  central  onv,  called 
Si'ie  hnc  Usi'.e,  is  used  by  till-  ve>>,ei5  that  a-<  end  to  the 
town  >>(  Seienginsk.  Besides  the  waters  of  the  Selcnga, 
wLicii  d  ains  an  area  of  more  than  140,000  square  miles,  tbe 
Lake  uf  Baikal  receives  several  considerable  rivers  from  the 
Mstt among  which  the  Bat^uxin  snd  the  Upper  Angara  arc 
Ike  largest.  [BAiKAk]  AococdingtoBrman.  tbeaurfkoe  of 
Ike  lake  is  only  1 350  Iket  abofe  Ike  lea^kivel.  lU  only  outlet 
ii  tke  Lower  Angara,  which  lotfH  tht  Inks  not  Ai  worn  ill 
F.  C,  No.  1353. 


I western  extremity,  and  on  tbe  northern  tide.  This  river 
runs  in  a  tiarrow  Taltey  encl.)sed  by  VnKh  rucks,  in  a  nearly 
northern  coiwse,  through  the  liaikal  Mouniains  to  the 
I  : '  ^i  of  Irkutsk.  This  jiart  of  its  course  i-,  m  i-,  ,1,  as 
It  descends  1 10  feet  m  40  luiles,  measured  along  thu  winnings 
of  the  rivor,  thou({h  not  2j  miles  in  a  straight  line.  Below 
Irkutsk  ihti  curreut  gradually  decreases  m  rapidity ;  but 
there  occur  several  small  ra|ridaas  fur  as  the  river  runs 
north.  During  this  northern  eourse  it  is  iniDed  from  tbe 
west  by  the  river  Oka ;  and  ftom  the  place  of  Ihefar  jttneiiott, 
the  name  of  Lower  Aingara  is  changed  into  that  of  Up|icr 
Toongooska.  Tbe  lower  course  of  this  river  lies  from  east 
to  west  between  3«*and  09"  N.  lat.  ;  and  before  it  join*  the 
YeneseV,  it  receives  from  the  south  the  nver  Cboona,  which 
tl  ivv.  more  than  300  milai^  Mid  risoi  in  tke  Erghik Tngnk 
Taii^a  Mountains. 

TIte  Yenesm  river,  after  being  joined  by  the  Upper  Toon- 
(Tooska,  runs  norlh-west  until  it  has  crowed  60'  lat.  A 
little  below  the  town  of  Yeneseisk  it  reoeives  ftoB  Ifae  left 
the  Kent,  a  smell  river,  which  is  however  importint  as  % 
link  of  the  extensive  line  of  water^mmunieation  whieb 
extends  from  ihe  boundary  of  the  Chinese  empire,  south  of 
the  l^akeuf  Baikal,  to  the  base  of  ihe  L'ral  Mountains.  Tlio 
Kem  c^^nerally  runs  parallel  to  ilic  Yem'sei,  but  towards  ita 
mouth  it  turns  east :  it  is  navigable  fur  about  3o  luiles  from 
its  junction  with  the  Yencsei.  North  of  60"  N.  lat.  the 
YeneseV  flows  due  north,  sometimes  to  the  east  and  some- 
times to  Ihe  west  of  90'^  E.  long.,  until  it  approaches  r>9*  N. 
iati  when  it  turns  north-west:  and  before  it  leacbea  70*  N. 
lat  it  enlarges  into  a  wide  mstoary  full  of  low  islands  and 
shosls,  which  is  called  the  Gulf  of  Ycueset.  This  gulf  is 
on  an  average  20  miles  wide,  and  more  than  200  miles  long. 
In  Its  1  iwcr  c  )ur<»ethe  river  is  joined  hy  several  large  rivers, 
esjMf'ialU  from  the  ca«it,  atnoii^;  wineli  the  nio-j  extensive 
are  ihe  Middle  To(jiiL''"iska,  c  illed  also  I'orlkumenaia  Tjoii- 
Rousko.  from  a  lake  uf  that  name  which  th«t  Yeuuicn  forma 
a  little  above  its  oonflnenee  with  that  river ;  and  the  Lower 
Toongooska.  TbeHe  rivers  are  navigable,  though  they  an 
netier  navigated,  as  thcv  traverse  a  country  w  tiosc  inhabit 
ants  have  no  oecMion  tot  navigation.  Tliey  were  however 
navigated  hy  those  Russians  who  suli|^ed  this  psrt  of 
.Siberia  to  the  sway  of  the  emperor.  The  river  YeneseV 
fieezes  towatds  iis  mooiU  about  the  10th  of  October,  and 
the  ice  does  not  ihnw  before  the  be(5inning  of  June. 

The  length  of  the  course  of  the  Letiu  is  iitiout  cni.io  miles, 
and  the  basin  is  estimated  to  C'>ntain  neatly  soii.ouo  Mguaii) 
miles.  This  river  rises  in  the  Baikal  Mountains  [Hmkalian 
Mountains],  hardly  more  than  20  mites  from  the  banks  of 
Lake  Baikal,  and  about  50  milea  north-east  of  Irkutsk,  It 
becomes  iwvifable  00  nilee  its  lonree,  at  Kolshuga,  a 
lan;e  village,  which  from  this  ctreumstanre  has  beooroe  the 
depot  of  (•uods  destined  for  the  north-eastern  part  of  Siberia 
and  for  the  Russian  settlements  in  North  America  Tho 
river  runs  in  a  northern  direction  to  Ust  Kulsk,  and  ilicn 
to  the  north  e.ist,  until  it  lias  pas*ed  60°  N.  lat..  when  it 
turns,  east,  and  cuuiinues  so  to  Olekminsk.  From  tins 
place' to  Yakutsk  it  flows  east-north-east;  and  from  Ya- 
kutsk to  65*  N.  lat.,  north-west.  The  nmamder  of  its 
eourse  is  nearly  due  north.  North  of  70"  N.lat.  it  culars^es  tu 
three  or  four  niiles  in  width ;  and  at  its  mouth  ibrms  a  delta, 
which  projects  into  the  see,  like  lliat  of  the  river  Heekbavn, 
in  the  pi  nmsuta  beyond  theGanges.  This  delta  is  traversed 
by  several  arms  of  the  river,  three  of  which  form  navii^bla 
eh.iiiiK'Is  :  the  western  i>  called  Krestovskoi,  the  r'entrul  one 
Tconiulskoi,  and  the  enstern  Rnkooskoi.  The^e  rharineU 
arc  wide,  bill  full  of  slxjuls.  The  1-en.i  Crce/es  over  in  the 
bci;inning  of  September,  and  is  hardly  free  from  ice  before 
midsummer.  Amon^  the  tributaries  of  the  Lena  are  sumo 
vera  large  rivers.  Tlie  Vitinia,  wbiob  joins  it  from  the 
rignt.  south  of  60°  N.  Ial«  drains  tbe  elevated  table-land 
east  of  the  Lake  of  Baikal,  originatmg  on  thenortbem  slope 
of  the  YablonoT  Khrcbet.  not  flir  from  tbe  banks  of  the  In- 
sroda,  a  branch  of  the  Shilka.  It  flr-t  runs  north  east, 
then  north,  afterwaids  nearly  west,  and  agam  north:  its 
course  exceeds  700  iiiiles.  li  i^  navigable  toaconsidenible 
distance  from  its  mouth.  Farther  cast  the  Lens  is  joined 
by  the  Olekma.  which  falls  into  it  nearly  opposite  Olek- 
tninsk.  The  Olekma  originates  likewise  in  the  YablonuV 
Khrebct,  between  1 18*  and  120"  E.  loni?..  and  has  a  northern 
course.  It  runs  abotit  500  nilee,  and  does  not  appear  to  be 
navigated:  tke  eountry en  lie  kenki  is  covered  with  inlei^ 
ninable  fiiresti^  tnd  no  ttnrt of  it  is  cultivated.  Tlie  third 
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confluent  which  joins  the  Lena  fVom  the  right  is  the  Aldan, 
wbicb  dnuna  the  oMtera  put  of  tti*  tlevKted  tabl»-lMid. 
Bnd  neeWn  oH  the  mten  which  collect  on  U  betweei; 
1 2i*  and  1 40"  £.  long.   That  branch  which,  from  ttt  source, 

i«  called  Aldan,  rike«  on  the  Yablonoi*  lihrebct.  between 
12/°  and  1 J 5"  E.  long.,  and  runs  to  tlu-  m-rth  cait  iiuaily 
400  iiiile3,  rcci'i\ing  irom  ihe  right  a  coiiaidcrabli;  tribuUry, 
tliB  Maya.  It  ihcn  turns  north,  and  after  Uowiiig  more  tbaii 
100  uiiU's  111  ihatdirection,  it  hoi  a  west  couivc,  until  It  reaches 
tiie  L-iia  about  60  miles  below  Yakutsk.  The  lower  cour»o 
of  the  AlUan  is  certainly  navigable,  but  it  does  not  apjpcar 
to  be  oATigated.  Oolv  one  large  nver  joins  the  Lena  from 
the  woit :  this  it  the  Vilui,  which  riftM  nol  fitr  from  the 
banks  of  the  Lower  Toongooska,  near  iHf  E.  long,  and  63* 
N.  lot.,  and  fills  mta  ihu  L<.-i)a  near  04"  N.  lat.  ;ui<l 
E.  lone.,  after c^ur»c  of  tioi)  iniles,  runiiiUjj  nearly  always 
parall«A  to  the  middle  course  i>ftliu  Lena.  It  does  not  appear 
to  bo  navigated,  nor  is  there  ulpresoui  any  occasion  for  it. 

Besides  these  large  rivers,  there  are  others  of  less  mag- 
BitudO)  but  Btiil  lo  latge  tliat  they  would  bo  considered  im- 
portanl  in  any  other  oouutry.  Two  »uch  rivers  fall  into  tiic 
Pkdar  Sea  betwwo  the  mouth  of  the  Yeuese'i  aud  the  Lena, 
the  Anakara  and  Olenek.  The  flrat  run*  more  than  SOO  i 
miles.  ar,.l  the  l.iit  iiL  iVe  700.  East  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Ix-u.i  are  ;hi)se  uf  ilio  n\er>  Y;uia,  Indigliirka,  and  Kolyma. 
The  Yaii.i  llows  juo,  aiul  the  two  li^t-incii;i>)iieil  nver>  e  ich 
700  mites.  Aii  thc-e  river->  ate  navi»abte,  uud  of  iitiportauce 
for  the  country,  as  iwu  greatest  necessaries  of  life,  corn 
aod  salt,  are  brought  by  them  from  the  southern  districts  of 
Siberia  to  tin  moet  northern  parts.  The  Kolyma  ia  ao  fap 
foorable  to  eaw  navigation,  that  in  1786  two  laiBa  Toiaek 
wen  built  at  Yerkhnei  Kolyrosk,  nearly  500  muea  firora 
the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  wcm  brought  down  to  the  seu 
with  the  gitiatost  case.  All  these  rivers  abound  in  diflcreut 
kinds  of  Ash  during  the  suuiuili. 

The  Anadyr,  or  Anadir.  talU  mtn  the  sea  of  Oklht!.-.k ; 
and  so  docs  the  Amur,  whose  uurlhi'rri  brjiiches  traverse 
that  part  of  Siberia  which  hes  south  of  the  Vablonoi  Khrebet. 
[Anauvk;  Aut'R.]  Wo  must  still  notice  the  small  river 
Ud,  which  Mia  into  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk  near  ii"  H.  lat.. 
luid  which  atttaeted  attention  tome  years  ago,  when  it  «aa 
proposed  to  remove  to  its  mouth  the  town  of  Okhotsk  ond 
its  commerce,  as  the  harbour  of  Okhotsk  has  changed  so 
much  as  not  to  udiir.t  Uirije  vessels.  [OivitoTsK  ]  It  is  said 
that  the  entraucu  of  the  river  Ud  form*  a  safe  harbour,  and 
that  another  goo<l  anchorage  is  fouml  among  th^'  Shautar 
Islands,  which  are  opposite  to  the  mouth  of  tbie  Ud. 

Productions. — Tito  domestic  animals  my  gteatly  in  size 
and  form  in  different  districts.  This  is  especially  the  case 
with  horses  and  sheep.  Among  the  latter,  the  sheep  kept 
by  the  Khic|hia  Ckinaniu,  in  the  Steppe  of  lahim.  are  dis- 
tingtiished  by  their  thtck  tails  and  fine  wool  t  alt  attempts 

to  transpjrt  tliis  species  lo  oilier  ))arts  uf  S.beria  buvg  failed. 
Ill  ly.JS  some  landed  proprictoii  in  I  tie  neighbourhood  of 
Iikiitsk  ininxlured  Spanish  ^heop.  fw  ihiO  poxpote of  im- 
proving the  Wool  uf  the  native  sheep. 

Siberia  is  very  rich  in  metals.  There  are  three  cxlen- 
aive  mininK-districts,  The  meat  wcatern  comprehends  the 
minaa  of  the  Ural  MountaUM.  On  the  eastern  declivity  of 
that  imvge  the  nuoei  occur  hetwam  66"  and  60°  N.  (at., 
irhere  they  oeeopy  a  tract  of  land  about  40  miles  in  width. 
These  mines  \ieL!  great  qr.antities  of  iron.  gold.  ;it:i!  r-  .-ipcr ; 
there  13  also  some  silver  and  platinum.  A  silver-iuine  near 
V'crkhnei  Toorinsk  was  wurked  some  years  ago;  but  the 
works  » ere  discontinued  only  iK-causo  the  uorktuuii  cuubl 
bo  employed  more  advantageously  m  wurkini^  the  goM- 
iiiineii.  Gold  is  very  abundant  in  this  tract,  and  is  obtained 
either  by  regular  mining  or  by  washing  tha  alluvial  soil, 
which  oontaina  it  in  very  small  gratna.  In  aome  place* 
platinum  ia  united  with  the  gold.  Iron  and  oopper  minea 
arr- nutneioiis,  and  the  produce  is  abundant.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  se|>ara:e  the  produce  of  the  mines  situated  in  Siberia 
from  those  which  are  found  on  tlie  western  deehvity  of  the 
Ural  Mouiuanis,  as  the  produce  of  both  is  mix-ed  uij  ui  Ujo 
accounts  which  are  publislail.  Acconhnp;  to  tliese  ai  rounts, 
the  whole  mass  of  iron  annually  procured  from  the  Ural 
Binea  amounts  to  7.400^000  poods,  or  s^e.ouu  hundred- 
vreiftbt ;  and  that  of  copper  to  183,000  pooda»or  73.200  hun- 
diedweiirht.  The  annual  produce  of  Iron  ia  eetlmated  at 
IS.UOO.OOO  rubles,  or  625.UO0/.;  and  that  of  onpper  at 
5,490.00U  rubles,  or  22«.730/.  The  produtii  of  gold  ami  pl.i- 
tinum  was  Taluc'<l  at  1  j.OUD.t  OO  rubles,  or  62d,UU0/,,  twelve 
jears  ago.   The  whole  produce  of  the  Ural  mines  amounted 


therefore  to  1,478.790A,  of  which  perbape  one  half  wm 

got  from  the  eastern  declivity  of  the  mountains;  fbr  ifaamll 
fhe  mines  of  iron  and  copper  turo  much  more  auaMtcnaaa 
the  weat  aide  of  the  ranges  aU  lha  goUl  aod  a  ^raat  put  uf 

the  platinum  were  got  on  the  east. 

The  second  mining-district  in  tliat  of  Ben. a, il.  Tliemutt  i 
yield  much  silver  and  copper,  but  less  gold  and  Uj.d-  Tl« 
mines  Irom  which  these  metals  are  obtained  lie  mostly 
the  Altai  Mountains  and  in  those  valleys  whirh  upi-n  u 
the  Irtish  river.  Those  which  are  within  the  run;;^-  of  iLc 
mountain  system  have  been  noticed  in  Altai  MouN7iik>s 
Tul.  i.,  397.  To  coimiletc  this  list  we  shall  add  that  utbe^^. 
called  tha  lainoaof  SaUiak,araaitnai«dlhrto  thasonhef 
the  moontaina,  north>weat  of  Koomeak,  and  north  eaat  «f 

Bernaul.  They  are  very  ricli  in  eoppor-ore;  ImU  t^.c  orw  is 
puor,  and  would  hardly  pay  the  e\|)ensc  of  wurk.iii;  if  tlte 
ore  Were  not  very  fusible.  The  noriliern  ofTsei>  of  tlie  moun- 
tains of  Teletzkoi,  especially  tiio  Kemchugk  range  «od  iLc 
Kooznesk  Mountain,  near  the  source  of  the  Tom  riT«r.  are 
rich  in  iron-ore,  which,  having  been  nc:;!erted.  or  n.'-  and-  md 
to  some  families  of  Tartars,  appear  to  ha\  e  come  luio  ru  -ec 
lately,  aa  it  ia  atated  that  their  produce,  which  la  bcoofht 
to  Kooineak,  had  riaen  some  yean  ago  to  60,000  fioodic  « 
24.iMiiJ  hundredweight.  We  have  no  account  of  ibo  product: 
of  i!ie  i  o]iper  and  lead  miues.  Thai  of  liie  first- meatiuDtvI 
metal  mii>t  be  coiisnleruble,  as  copper  coin  is  annually  ^tj- 
duced  Hi  iliu  Mini  of  Susank  to  the  amount  of  ;Z6U,0t/<i 
rubles.  The  annual  produce  of  the  sdvcr-mincs  from  lb: 
beginning  of  this  century  has  canatantly  been  about  Ji^im 
marcs ;  and  there  were  also  obtained  from  thom.  betw«aa 
1799  and  1809. 1470  marea  of  gold  aoBually.  Tba  pradm 
of  the  gold  haa  iooraaaed  lately*  aa  earth  haa  hew  i»l 
which  contains  small  partides  Of  g«Ul,  from  wbiah  U  iae^ 
tained  by  washing. 

The  third  mining  disl;  ict  is  that  of  Nortshin^,!..  v.1ji  1, :» 
i^itualed  on  the  east  of  the  VablonoT  Khrebel,  iii  iLe 
of  the  nver  Amur.  No  mines  are  worked  on  the  wvst  / 
the  rivers  Onon  and  Shilka^and  it  doos  not  appear  tLai 
mclals  occur  in  theae  districts^  with  the  exception  of  gc^el 
which  haa  beeo  raceatly  mat  vitb  in  email  particlca.  Tic 
minea  which  are  worked  occur  in  tha  lew  rangea  bat«eaa 
the  Onon  and  Shilka  on  the  east,  and  the  Ar^n  river  oa 
the  west.  All  of  them  contain  lead,  and  most  of  thera 
silver  and  znie.  The  ]iroduce  of  load  amounts  anun: ■  i. 
.tj.tiijo  iHi^jds.  or  n,-.'uO  luindrwlweikliU  This  gives.  u<  ij< 
mines  of  Nert*bii;sk  some  iniportanee,  as  no  Icacl  i»  foori 
m  the  Ural  range,  and  not  much  in  the  Altai  Mountatr.v 
From  these  mines  also  about  390  pooda  of  silver,  4  poods  J 
gold,  and  40,000  pooda  of  inn  are  produced.  In  lets  it 
was  discovered  that  near  the  aouthern  extremity  of  their 
mountains,  wliere  they  border  on  tbe  Gobi,  rich  oefKMits  «f 
tin  exi^t ;  and  they  have  begun  to  be  worked,  but  notbni 
is  known  of  their  produce.  Antimony  and  amcuic  al" 
exist  in  this  rountry.  Tliore  nn»  some  iron-mine*  ir  •s.- 
valley  of  tbe-  mer  ViUu;  anil  It  l>  slated  that  taiimt'i^ 
is  found  there  nearly  m  a  pure  »liitt',  wlui  li  i»  rendrrigc 
probable  by  the  cireunulance  that  the  Yaku'.ts  «urk  ttw 
mines,  and  bring  their  produce  to  the  town  of  YakaidL 
Thia  inn  iaatatad  tobe  very  malleable. 

The  western  parte  of  Siberia  get  the  salt  vhidiia  caqmiM 
for  their  consumption  from  the  salt  lakee  hi  the  atappes-/ 
Ishiin  .ind  Barabirisk,  in  some  of  whieh  the  >aU  cry»iail>ji-« 
spontaneously.  Two  lakes  of  tin*  kind  occur  also  iniir 
\aleof  the  Yenesei,  on  liic  western  decliviij  of  ihe  1  elcuLv. 
I  Motintains ;  one  of  them  gives  an  annual  prt/daceot  I  .'^u  m<<'- 
\»>ijt\».  The  countriea  bordering  on  the  river  Lena  obt&ia 
salt  partly  from  tome  aalt-apringa  which  occtir  in  lite  %tc. 
nity  of  the  town  cf  Ust  Kotak*  and  partly  from  the  nut 
Vilui.  where,  according  to  Brman.  thera  an  aooa  lakaa  n 
which  the  rait  rrysiallizes,  and  be  adda  that  liroat  tbe  saesr 
Country  ri-ek-salt  isbri'uulit  toYiikutsk.  Da-uria  obtain*  ** 
s;ill  from  uue  of  llie  lathes  of  the  (iobi,  called  Dal>a«»ur> 
Lake,  not  far  from  that  of  Kbara.  Sexenxt  kir:  :» 
uf  preeioui;  stones  occur  in  Siberia,  anil  d  .icnonds  ksM 
lieen  found  along  the  eastern  declivity  of  tlie  I  r.iliau  iai^> 
The  amethysts,  topaies,  emeralds,  and  red  lurmatines  a-a 
uf  great  beautr ;  zircons  of  ixlmordinary  stxo  liavc  l«<u 
found  near  Uiaak.  aouth  of  Ekatahahurg.  Sanrnl  p««> 
ciona  atones  are  brouirht  flvm  the  AHai  Mwmlaina,  thom^u 
valuable  of  which  am  j.itpcr  and  porphyry  of  great  U«aui< 
of  which  a  ipiairy  is  worked  nearly  in  the  e«ntr«  of  il« 
Altai  Mountains,  in  tlie  valley  of  tlie  rivor  Chury>ii,  TU 
mountaiDiof  Da-uria  conloiu  beryU»  topaw^  cmcnidbw  a^i 
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Bome  olbor  sloncs  of  le's  value    In  tin*  Baikal  Mountains, 
esi>ori;illy  tn«-;irils  tlie  vo^lcrii  oxlri'iniiy  c)f  the  lake,  lapif- 
losuH  of  a  very  fino  quahty  is  found.    Tiii>  most  iroporlant 
of  these  minerals  for  (loinestic  oronoroy  is  a  kind  of  raica, 
«hieh  divides  into  flat  pi«Mi  like  glasii  and  w  «iten«ively 
wed  all  over  Sibeiia  nA  «fvan  m  Bnropeui  Romii  for 
vindowi.  Thia  minend  ooenui  in  eevwal  pbcea  in  Eaaltrn 
SSberia,  but  the  most  extentive  deporits  arc  on  the  twnkt  of  | 
the  river  Vitima,  aliont  1 30  miles  from  its  mouth,  whence 
large  quantities  of  u  are  annnally  taken.     It  is  called  j 
Reasian  glass.  I 
The  tus>ks  of  the  fossil  elephant  constilutt-  an  .irticle  of 
cammerre,  and  many  persons  make  the  discovrry  of  them 
tba  business  of  ibair  life.  [ELBraaiiT.  vol.  ix.,  p.  322.]  These 
fossil  bones  of  the  elephant;  mixed  irith  those  of  many  other 
aonnala,  aueh  as  the  rhinoceros,  arc  very  rare  in  tbeiouthern 
distrieta  of  Siberia,  nor  ore  they  found  everywhere  {n  tiia 
i^orllirrn  districts.   They  ore  deiwsiti  il  in  immense  ma^s, 
*h:cli  occur  more  frequently  and  aro  of  h>r;:er  extent  as  we 
jir  .cccd  from  suuih  td  iU)rtli.     The  {jn-atesl  number  of 
tht>se  boties  ore  brought  from  the  Laikhovmn  lalandis, 
but  they  ore  also  numerous  in  the  north-eastern  part  of 
Siberia  east  of  Ihe  river  Lena.   Tliey  are  generally  found 
at  a  cartnin  depth,  mostly  in  hills  of  clay,  rarely  in  mould, 
and  nerer  in  sand.  The  harder  and  mm  etmabteot  the 
cloy  iD,  the  better  the  bones  are  preserved.  Where  the  clay 
h  lls  arc  sheltered  by  iiinic  elevated  grountl,  the  holies  occur  ' 
in  much  greater  numbers  than  on  tlic  flat  shores  w  on  the 
level  lunaras.    I'liusc  wbo  arc  occupied  in  fuiding  them  • 
fultonr  the  banks  of  the  rivers  after  the  inundationt!  of  the 
spring  have  subsided.  The  rapid  course  of  the  rivers  dur- 
ing the  tnundations  umlermincs  part  of  the  high  banks, 
and  thus  the  bones  which  are  imbedded  in  tbrai  are  brought 
ta  light.  Several  hundred  poods  of  hnnea  vn  annually  col- 
leeted. 

Itihabitantt. — When  the  Russians  first  entered  Siberia, 
they  found  the  country  in  pos^cs^ion  of  numcious  tribes 
more  or  It^.i  a  lJicttd  to  a  nomadic  life;  none  of  them  cul- 
tivated the  crouiul,  and  thoy  had  no  permanent  places  of 
abode,  witli  the  exception  of  some  Tartars  in  the  vicinity  of 
Tobolsk.  Some  of  these  tribes  bclonge<l  to  widcly-iipread 
nations,  but  others,  often  eonsisting  of  a  timall  number  of 
families,  eoiutituted  separate  nations.  Tlie  small  number 
of  individuals  in  the  several  tribes  rendered  them  tinahle  to 
iri;i1<L'  Lfrcctunl  rettistanco  to  iho  Russians,  who  ^railuully 
subjugalfd  this  immense  counlr}-.  In  this  sjlru^igk'  semo 
of  the  sn);»llcr  tribes  sef-m  t'j  ii.-wo  entirely  dii^ppeavcd, 
or  perhaps  ureiunautuf  titeai  umtcd  itself  tu  some  neigh- 
bouring tribe,  and  was  gradually  incorporatetl.  The 
Yakutes  on  the  Kolyma  rircr  preserve  a  tradilion  that 
the  country  on  both  sides  of  that  river  wat  onoe  inhabited 
by  a  nation  called  Omoki,  which  left  that  country  and  em>> 
grated  westward ;  but  there  eeem  te  have  been  no  tracea 
of  this  tribe  when  the  Russians  took  possession  of  Siberia. 
Though  it  is  certain  that  several  tribes  or  nations  have  dis- 
appeared, ibele  are  about  tlur!y  llibts,  din'cunt;  niolC 
or  lcs>  in  phy»i(»l  ciiurattter  and  ai  language.  S'jtr»e  of 
t]i>  rn  belong  to  the  Caucasian  race,  and  others  nie  ukm  lo 
the  Mongols.  In  noticing  tboso  tribes,  we  begin  fruiu  the 
Ural  Kounlaina  and  proceed  eastward. 

The  meet  noilh-««stern  part  of  Siberia  is  ecenpied  by  the 
Samovedea.  tSAVOVEDKs.j  South  of  the  Samojradea  are 
tho  Ostiaks,  who  occupy  both  banks  of  the  liver  Obi  ftom 
')bdursk  upwards  to  the  contiueuce  of  that  river  with  the 
Irtlsli,  and  even  south  of  this  place  tliero  are  some  fanidics. 
Tiicy  do  not  seem  tu  extend  on  the  Wi;»i  tu  lUo  Ur^il  Moun- 
tains, as  that  part  of  Siberia  is  in  possession  of  the  Vogules ; 
but  they  occupy  the  northern  districts  of  the  steppe  of 
Barabinza.  as  fur  south  as  60*  N.  lat.  Eastward  they  arc 
spread  over  the  whole  of  the  wooded  region  to  the  banks  of 
the  YenescV.  They  are  deseribed  as  binng  of  rather  low 
stature  and  feeble;  the  lower  limho  am  very  thin.  The 
face  IS  pale,  and  flat,  and  wilhont  any  charaeteristie  fea^ 
turo.  Tile  liiiir  L;i'ni'.'ally  approaches  to  n-d,  or  at  least  is 
light.  Their  Uii^usge  shows  their  Lmilred  with  the 
FiiiiiB,  and  in  oiie-lhird  of  the  word^  \\1jic1i  lie  coi;i'ctc<l, 
Ermau  fuuad  that  tho  roots  occurred  m  lii<i  iauguagvuf  the 
Hungarians.  As  however  this  nation  is  spread  over  an 
immense  tract  of  (  luniry,  there  is  some  differenco  between 
the  language  ui  ihusu  who  live  nortli  of  Berezow  and  those 
who  oeeupy  the  banks  of  the  Obi  boliRe  iu  conthieocn  with 
the  Irtish.  Tho  llnl  dialoet  is  eallod  iWaon,  and  lha  Hcond 
Verkhovi^  la  tho  latter  a  gnat  number  of  wotda  occur 


which  nre  derited  from  tho  languages  of  tlie  V^ogules  abd 
Tart.irs.  who  live  to  the  west  and  south  of  them.  The  Os- 
tiaks derive  their  subsistence  chiefly  from  their  fishing  in 
the  rivnn^  and  are  exclusively  occupied  in  this  way  during 
the  summer.  In  winter  th^y  hunt  the  wild  animala,  eapo- 
cially  reindeer  and  elha,  and  also  bean,  Ibsei,  and  aqtdneta. 
Do^  are  the  only  domestic  animals  that  they  keep,  and 
they  use  them  in  winter  for  drawing  their  sledges.  For 
ruiire  limn  aceiitur)  a  |iL>rtii>n  of  ihem  have  been  oonverted 
to  Chnst^-mity,  but  it  is  stated  that  tbevstdl  adhere  to  most 
of  Ilu'ir  heathen  practices.  The  m:ijoriiy  are  ntiU  addicted 
to  that  religious  worship  whirli  is  known  by  tho  name  of  ' 
Shamanism.  The  priests  are  very  eN^icrt  jugglers,  and  their 
dignity  is  hereditary.  The  number  of  Ostiaks.  aomo  thirty 
yeai<s  ago,  was  estimated  at  10<>.OIM  individuala ;  hut  Brown 
was  informed  tliat  their  number  was  decreasing,  which  it 
probably  lo  be  attributed  to  the  ctrcutnstanee  that  the  Rus- 
sians. \vl)o  liave  ^sctiled  in  their  country,  have  found  the 
means  of  occujiym^  the  best  fisliiiij^-idacea.  The  fur  dresses 
made  by  them  of  n-ii'deer  skms,  and  tlicir  boots,  which  are 
nado  of  tlie  skin  taken  from  the  legs  of  these  animals  and 
cut  into  ihonr;^,  are  mudi  \  alued,  and  arc  an  article  of  eX' 
port.   The  boots  are  much  used  in  European  Russia. 

The  Vogulcs  live  to  the  weat  of  the  Ostiaks,  occupyinK 
tho  woodi»  and  the  mountains,  rallm%  and  plains  included 
within  the  Ural  range  and  its  declivities ;  they  nre  even  in 
posse-si oTi  of  a  narrow  level  tract  1  :  ,  ibi  r  base.  In  the 
jilam  iliey  are  frtund  us  farsouthwani  a^,  Uie  Toora.  Tboy 
ar<!  iiolited  under  Rt'ssi\  [vol.  ,\\.,  j>.  2-17]. 

Ill  thti  agriculiurat  district  which  extends  south  of  tho 
country  occupie<l  by  the  Vogules  and  Ostiaks,  the  popula- 
tion consists  of  Russians  and  Tartars,  and  in  most  parts  the 
latter  are  more  numerous.  The  Tartars  settled  in  these 
countries  belbro  tho  Rusaiana  took  pcweiiien  of thma.  and 
they  are  distinguished  by  several  names.  Tboee  who  live 
on  tlie  sve>!t  of  ihcTobol  are  called  To  ir.ilirues.  Tliey  rc- 
semli^e  in  ihcir  habits  the  Tartar?,  of  Kii^an  [Russia,  vol. 
XX.,  p.  247].  but  in  tlieir  feuluie-,  tliey  apiiroacli  nearer  ti) 
the  Mongol  race.  Though  the  basis  of  thtir  iaaguu^u  is 
Turkish,  many  words  of  Russian  or  Vogulian  origin  arc 
mixed  niih  it.  Th(?y  arc  chielly  occupied  in  agriculture  and 
the  icanii;;  ol  culllc;  in  wniicr  th^  hunt  the  w  ild  animals 
of  the  fuiesta.  Xhey  have  been  eoaverted  to  C'hnsijantly, 
hut  it  ft  said  that  by  this  oonversion  they  have  partly  loat 
that  de;;ree  of  cl\ ili/.Ui' 11  vvhlrli  the  Tartars  of  Kasan,  who 
lia\e  aillnied  to  ilie  l>i.ini,  lutf  piesurved  to  the  present 
day.  The  Tartari;  who  live  east  of  the  river  Tohol  as  far 
as  the  banks  uf  the  Ii  tish,  are  known  by  the  name  of  Tar- 
tars of  Tobolsk.  They  are  distinguished  fr  in  their  western 
neighbours  by  having  adhered  to  the  Islam,  and  by  their 
fuadnc^i  for  travelling:  hardly  a  caravan  goealo  Bokhara 
of  which  they  ate  not  the  leaders.  The  Barabinaaa,  aaottiar 
tribe  of  Tbrtara,  inhabit  the  siej>|  o  which  hears  their  name. 
They  seem  to  have  made  less  progross  in  agriculture,  and 
to  have  retired  to  tlK>v»  oodpd  northern  regions  of  the  steppe, 
where  they  cultivute  si  i  II  sj-ot,-,  and  cliielly  li\e  on  the 
produce  of  the  chase.  1  i>e  m.ist  eastern  of  llu  ir  tribes  ill. 
Iiabit  tho  mountains  of  Koo^neHk.  and  ure  called  Kuosiu  zi, 
that  is,  smiths,  on  account  of  their  occupation.  They  unite 
agriculture  with  mining,  and  pnidueo  aooually  a  largo 
quaniity  of  iron,  ihough  ui  a  very  clumsy  way.  The  num- 
ber of  Tarfara  in  all  tneso  parts  probably  osoeeda  120,000, 
A  considcnible  number  of  Bokharians  have  aettled 
amoni;  the  Russians  and  Tartars.  It  appears  that  some  of 
them  emigrated  before  the  Russians  hau  taken  possession  of 
tho  country,  and  most  of  these  families  liavc  adoiUed  the 
manners  ol  tloj  Tartars,  and  at  present  can  liardly  be  chs- 
tiuguishcd  from  ihom.  They  have  However  prt^rved  their 
own  language,  and  many  of  them  are  employed  as  inter- 
preters in  theeomniareial  intercourse  between  tbeRuasiana 
and  tho  mofttbanta  of  Bokbans  wbo  vint  Siberia.  Otfaois 
are  mereluuila  themelvoa. 

Tho  Bashkiree  are  noticed  under  Rrssi^  [vol.  xx.,  2481 

We  shall  here  only  ohservo  that  tins  tribe  is  not  found  north 
of  EkalarinbiUf,',  but  that  belwecti  tins  place  nnd  Slntuust 
lliey  cunsti t utp  the  bulk  of  tlie  ]iopulation.  Between  Sla- 
loust  nnd  Troisk  tnany  families  of  C  liuvaslies,  Te(itiores, 
and  Metsheriakes  [vol.  xx..  247  and  21'^]  are  .settled  among 
them,  it  is  however  observed  that  the  Bashkires  do  not 
live  near  the  base  of  the  Ural  Mountains,  but  always  ataomn 
dietance  fren  ttawL  Though  this  imtion  io  omMrowon 
both  aides  of  tho  fangn,  tho  range  itself  is  oocnried  by  Rna. 
aian  and  Tartanan  fiimilieei 
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The  Khirgrhi't  CoMHteVs,  eoansonly  oallad  Kif^^nMi,  u« 

one  of  the  witlc-t-^;!!  Li\(l  nniion*.  in  Asia,  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  Ca*i>ian  Dc?<  rt  bLiuf,'  in  their  possession.  Though  a 
fsonsidemble  porlion  of  ihi>  TiaUon  i>  m  some  flc^?roe 
mtident  on  Russia,  and  another  porlioii  on  Chnia,  tlieir 
Mpendenco  is  ratlicr  notniiiiil  than  tlmI.  ami  (lu'ir  country 
ii  eontidered  a  part  of  Tvkkistan.  \Vc  add  here  a  t'uw 
obMrvttions  on  ttor  relation  to  the  Ruuian  government. 
Hut  BK(  of  tbeir  conotiy  wliich  is  oontutuous  to  the  Iibim 
line  or  ibrlifimtiOM  it  inbtbitdl  hf  tlM  Middte  Ora*.  In- 
ternal (li-cnrd,  civd  wars,  and  tho  giQwioE  power  of  the 
Soun^iHi.>a  [Soonoabia]  had  thrown  the  diflferent  lrib««  of 
this  orda  into  Kuch  (iisnrder.  tlial  hi  1  ri  J  .some  of  their  prinpos 
subrotltcd  to  the  o way  of  IIu-*m;i.  but  t!ioy  coniinueil  (heir 
predatory  incursions  into  tht- !,omh  \iestei  n  parts  of  Siberia, 
•nd  did  not  pay  ony  tribute.  At'ier  the  downiall  of  the 
IMtrar  of  tho  Sao«s«rM  (t7M),t)lcy  touk  tho  oath  of  allo- 
nanoe  to  the  GhiooM  omperor ;  and  one  of  their  sovereigns, 
Ablni,  reljrinx  ^  •untaaeo  of  both  entpcrors,  tried  to 
inereoM  his  influenoB  ra  Iho  vtHm,  vaA  to  have  the  wholo 
power  in  his  hands,  and  it  seems  tliat  he  nearly  i»uccceded 
in  obtaining  bis  end.  About  that  time  the  Kirghis  ceascii 
to  be  troublesome  to  the  nihabitants  of  Siberia;  and  when 
tho  death  of  Alilai  ( 1  r'.t:o  wiis  folUnveil  by  new  dissensions 
amung  tlio  chiefs  of  llie  ordu,  Russia  was  enabled  to  in- 
crcase  iu  influence  over  them.  It  was  then  agreed  that  the 
khan  or  sovereign  of  the  nation  should  not>bc  considered  as 
such  till  he  was  recognised  by  the  Ru'^sian  government. 
In  1823,  at  the  requeat  of  the  ICbiishia,  RuMia  established 
an  affrieultural  settlement  at  Kor-Karalr*  not  far  from  the 
T^orther  >h  fliviiy  of  the  Ululan  Mountains  (near  AO'N.  lot. 
aud  7j"  F..  laiiir  ).  and  it  then  succecdL>d  in  fbrniini;  a  kind 
ofceutr:il  noNti  innenl  auioni;  thuni.  The  families  and  tribes 
which  have  submitted  lo  Riismiv  urc  dividw!  inin  aiiles 
and  volottes,  aii<i  form  togi  thci  an  <>krii::hi.  K.k  h  ;iiiii'  is 
governed  by  the  elders  of  the  families  that  compose  ii,  and 
Mcb  TOloale  is  managed  by  a  chief  calKd  sulian.  But  the 
Miptteine  aulbority  of  tite  okrugbi  is  vested  in  a  divan  or 
imAot,  at  Ibe  bead  of  whteb  an  old  sultan  is  placed,  and 
wUck  oonsists  of  two  deputies  sent  from  Petenburg,  and  of 
two  ofbers  chosen  by  the  Khirgbis  thomselves.  Tbe  presi- 
dent of  the  prikas  is  also  chosen  by  the  Khirghis  for  three 
years,  and  is  paid  by  the  Russian  Eoveniment.  To  ensure 
obedience  to  the  decisionfi  of  ilu-  ]  rik.is,  the  Russians  have 
placed  20U  Cossacks  and  40  iiirttiitry,  with  a  few  pipee"?  of 
artillery,  at  Kar-Karaly;  and  some  Cossacks  are  Ki.itiom  il  on 
tbe  road  vhich  leads  from  this  settlement  to  Semivat»k  on 
the  Irtish,  to  maintain  the  communication  between  thesu  two 
placee.  Tbe  Middle  Orda  is  staled  to  be  composed  of 
210,000  kibitkos.  or  Ibmllies,  but  probably  less  than  one-half 
of  them  havo  submitted  to  Russia. 

The  interior  of  tbe  Altai  Mountains  is  inhabited  by  a 
tribe  of  C:i1inurl;s,  x\'.io  are  called  IheCalnuick  inoijntaineers. 
They  are  fouml  .n  lluj  upper  valley  of  the  Gbarysh  river,  in 
tlie  valleys  uf  the  (iifleretU  upper  Inanehos  of  the  Katunga, 
and  as  far  cast  as  the  hanks  of  the  Clioolyshraan.  Those 
whoinhuhit  the  eastern  (iistricts,  namely.lho  valleys  of  the 
CItooya,  Basbkaus,  audCbooIysbman,  pay  tribute  both  to  the 
emperor  of  China  and  ef  Russia.  Pallas  was  of  opinion 
that  they  were  a  mixtureof  Kbir^sOosiaeks  and  Calmucks, 
but  modem  travellers  And  in  thom  the  true  physiognomy  of 
the  Csilinucks.  They  lead  a  wamleri  i-,„'  !if  \  an'lHve  chiefly 
on  the  produce  of  their  horses,  cattk,  uud  sheep;  in  some 
places  they  ii  ive  sUo  ramels.  In  winter  they  iiunt  tho  wild 
animals  of  their  forests.  On  tlie  banks  of  the  river 
Choolyshmnn  they  cultivate  harlcy.  tobacco,  and  a  little 
wheal  In  summer  they  live  with  tbeir  herds  on  the  higher 
deoiMii  h  J  tho  mountains,  and  in  winter  they  descend  la 
the  wide  and  flat  valleys  which  are  so  common  in  that  part  of 
the  Altai  Ifonntaina.  They  are  acqnainted  with  the  working^ 
of  iron,  and  they  make  their  own  guns,  and  the  pipes  that 
they  use,  which  are  also  of  iron.  They  also  make  iron 
halls  for  their  guns,  and  their  own  powder.  .According  to 
tbeir  slutemenl,  sallpt'tre  and  sulphur  are  found  in  their 
country.  They  do  not.  like  the  oilier  tribes  of  the  Cal-  1 
muck^,  adhere  to  Buddhism,  but  they  are  still  heathens. 
A  ftw  of  them  who  have  settled  in  the  vicinity  of  Biysh  on 
the  Obi  have  embraced  Christianity,  aud  they  eullivate  the 

Sennd.  The  number  of  Calmuoh  Ibnilies  in  the  Altai 
ountains,  in  1816,  was  Stated  at  1500,  bat  tbeir  pasture- 
grounds  ho<;in  to  decrease  on  account  vX  tbe  agrieultural 
«ettlemGnt.s  of  ihc  Russians,  whioh  jOOieSSe  raptdly*  and 
advance  farther  into  the  valleys. 


The  nations  hiiborto  Bolieed  eeeupy  extensive  trarts  of 
country ;  but  betweeh  the  lakes  of  Tcietakoi  <nd  tbo 

neighbourhood  of  Irkutsk  there  is  a  number  of  awmtt 

tribes  :  the  mo>t  eastern  of  them  arc  the  Teios-e*  or  Tck-r, 
Huies.  who  occupy  the  wualern  declivities  and  valleys  of  tli* 
I  luouniains  of  Teletskoi,  wluch  lerniiiijte  ..n  ilu-  eastern 
banks  of  the  lake  of  Telolskoi,  and  the  mounltkta*  which 
extend  from  the  northern  extremity  of  the  lake  along  tb« 
eastern  banks  of  the  Biya  as  fisr  north  as  the  rani^  w  ItKh 
is  known  by  the  name  of  Kusnesk  or  SaUirsk  Mountaia^ 
in  which  the  Tom  river  originatia.  It  was  ibrmerlj  thongfai 
that  this  tribe,  which  was  well  known  two  eenlnnce  ago^ 
h  id  bee  line  extinct,  but  a  modern  traveller  has  found  itut 
'  they  slill  occm>y  ibe»e  places  lo  the  exclusion  of  all  oU.«:r 
1  nations  ;  hut  their  number  is  ver\  small.  If  wl-  n.,»y  judce 
from  their  physical  character  and  ibeii  language,  tucy  be- 
long to  the  Turkish  nations.  They  livo  in  the  muunixin 
valleys,  chiefly  on  the  produce  of  tbeir  herds  of  caliie  awi 
horses,  and  partly  by  hunting  the  wild  animabu  Tfaev 
religion  is  Shamanism. 

Cfn  the  eastern  deefivities  of  tho  mountains  of  Trictifcei 
tliero  are  four  nations  of  Turkish  origin;  tbe  Biryuasoi.  ths 
lures,  the  Sagai.  and  the  Katshinzes.  These  tribes  are  » 
possession  of  the  mounlaiti.s  and  adjacent  country  as  fir 
east  as  the  bnnks  of  the  ri\er  Abakan,  an  alUuent  of  tbe 
Yenesei".  The  nio,t  souiiieni  tribe,  winch  approaches  lh» 
source  of  the  Akaban.  but  extends  ncddy  tu  63'  N.  Ui. 
are  the  Birytisses.  Fortnerly  they  lived  entirely  in  to* 
mountains,  but  now  they  descend  to  the  valleys,  whara  liisy 
bave  One  meadows  along  tbe  river,  and  cultivat*  ry«  and 
barley.  Though  they  have  cattle  and  sheep,  titer  itiD  are 
rourhi^ivcn  to  hunting,  and  their  country  ahouDdain  A*. 
deer,  wild  hogi*.  sables,  lynxes,  beavers,  otters,  gluttons  aa4 
squirrels.  A  tew  of  ihein  have  become  Chhstians.  but  ih* 
Inrirer  number  are  staled  to  adhere  to  .Sliamuni^m.  N ''ill 
of  thorn  live  tlio  BeUires  and  SugAi,  two  siuail  trtUes  « Wb 
seem  lo  live  together.  1  heir  physiognomy  proves  tbetr  ini« 
Turkish  nr:i;tn  ;  though  their  language  contains  Mtatful 
roots,  and  their  [uouunciation  differs  considerably  from  that 
of  the  Tartars.  They  live  prineipdly  on  the  prodiias  ti 
their  herds  of  cattle  and  horses,  noth  of  whieh  dooMtw 
animals  are  distinguished  liy  their  sirs*.  They  pass  th« 
suiuuii  r  on  the  mountains,  but  in  winter  tliev  occupy  silt 
their  herd-v  ilu-  western  banks  of  the  Abakan,  The  Brl, 
tirrs  iiavo  made  some  progress  in  cuhnatmy  gram,  espt 
cully  summer-rye  and  borlwy.  Tho  Sag  iV  do  nut  nulti«ai: 
tliQ  ground,  but  use  as  food  several  roots  winch  grow  s|^a 
taneously  in  tbe noontain-ttacl.  They  have  been  bap«»sad, 
but  the  shamsni  nppear  to  have  preNrred  their  Mtthsniy 
among  thenu 

Tho  most  northern  of  these  Turkish  tribes  are  the  Kat 
shinzos.  who  occupy  the  country  along  the  banks  of  the  t*« 
rivers  called  Yoos,  and  extend  ea>t\vaid  to  the  banks  ot  lii^ 
YeneseT.  Tho  greater  part  of  ihiir  country  a  tt.t 
prairie  covere<l  wilh  a  thick  turf,  and  eiijovm-  a  rm,  ;  -  It- 
mate.  On  these  natural  meadows  the  caiUt:  find  pasliiM 
all  the  year  round,  as  the  quantity  of  snow  which  &Us  iste 
from  being  great.  Tbeir  language  also  ooatains  Bn] 
Mongol  words,  and  approaches  lhat  uf  the  Ynkataa.  Al 
their  country  does  not  abound  in  animals,  chaw  dense 
their  subsistence  fVom  tbe  large  benb  of  cattle  sitcl  heiiesk 
The  cattle  are  larj;o.  but  the  horses  are  •mil  Tli<'>  >'m> 
keep  many  of  the  lartre-t'idcil  sheep.  Cultivation,  »  .^i^L 
was  introduced  am  l  u'  I'l  'iu  about  one  hundred  years  at^ 
seems  lo  ha\'e  madt!  sjinu  progress.  Ttiey  sow  Siberisa 
buckwheat  and  barley.  Only  a  small  number  of  them, 
who  have  settled  as  agriculturists  on  tbe  bnoka  of  ihr 
Choolym.  have  embvaoSl  Chrialiani^;  theothMB  «dlMi* 
to  Shamanism. 

Between  the  rivers  Abakan  and  tmmgt  uw  the  ytiihslHi 
and  many  families  belonging  to  this  tribe  are  found  eajt  ^. 
the  iast-mentionH  river,  under  the  name  of  Muiom  ana 
Kandyiu.  Tlieirface  re-omhles  that  of  the  l Viong  "i..  l»c:rr 
ilat  and  round,  i'alla^  consuiei  s  I  hem  lo  be  the  prmofci 
stock  of  the  Samoyedes,  and  thinks  that  those  tribes  t/ 
Samoyedcs  which  are  at  present  found  along  the  Polar  Sea 
[Samoyedbs]  were  at  a  remote  period  separated  from  thtm. 
All  of  tbem  baveembraoedCbrutianity.  but  iboy  hami  piw- 
served  the  ahamana.  They  are  an  industrious  mem.  hasia^ 
adopted  as;ricuUure  and  the  use  of  tbe  plough ;  bot  the; 
still  consider  tbeir  cattle,  horses,  and  sheep  as  their  prn 
cipal  wealth.  They  also  keep  hoine  camels.  Tlie  K-'  b.\« 
arc  excelknt  hunters,  and  their  country  abounds  an  «lkaK 
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d««r  of  «eT»rtl  kinds,  sables,  beavers,  otters,  Ivnxes,  mi 

squin  eU.  Tlii->  tribe  a\u:u:  nianufactiuo  the  wild  hemp  ami 
Hux  whuli  gruwb  in  Ihcsu  parl^  of  Stburia.  They  uitikc 
ropes  of  it. 

lu  the  mountains  which  divtile  the  valley  of  the  Ycnesei 
from  the  plain  of  Ihe  Lower  Angan  there  arc  several  tribes 
killed  to  the  Koibalei  in  origin  and  language.  The  most 
nnrlhern.  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Kam,  are  called  Ka- 
iBMh««»  •adMwUi*«wt  of  ttwm,  on  Um  Uda,  an  the  Karakas 
and  Kangut.  Iliaaa  two  trihttdo  not  cultivMe  the  ground 
to  any  great  extent,  nor  have  they  largo  herds,  except  of  rein> 
i\eer :  but  their  country  abounds  in  wild  animals,  and  the 
t  l.ii:^  I  f  their  sables  arc  much  valued.  Tliey  btill  arlherc  to 
S.iaiiKuu^ro.  Ftiur  ktn^il  trib^n  iiihiibit  the  iiuriiiem  <liv 
clivity  di"  the  Erghik  Targak  Tui,'a  Mountains.  They  arc 
called  by  ilw  Rus-sians  Silpigur.->k,  Udui^k,  Karagnnsk.  and 
Kamgat^k.  The  lasl-mentioned  ttibe  is  said  to  be  of  Turkish 
origin,  but  the  others  are  Samoyedes.  They  have  herds  of 
reindeer,  but  principally  liToby  the  chase. 

In  Um  aodoIaUneoMiDlij  wbisb  lies  botween  the  lower 
eoano  of  the  river  Cfaflont,  m  affluent  of  the  U  pper  Toon- 
gooska,  atiJ  the  YeneseT,  are  the  Yarinte»,  wh.j-c  hm^ua^o 
ahowii  thill  they  also  belong  to  tlie  Samoyedes.  They  are  < 
chiefly  axricuiiuri:>tr>,  and  pay  grattattODtioillO tiMMtringof 
cattle.    Their  number  is  small. 

Nearly  contiguous  to  liu.s  country,  hut  iMi  the  western  side 
uf  the  river  Yenesei.  and  north  of  the  town  of  Veniiteisk. 
are  the  Kasuimskie  Ostiaks,  also  called  the  Ostiaks  of  the 
YeiMsm.  This  tribe  dillw»  gn^v  in  plinical  ebatictac u 
w«U  as  hi  language  from  the  Ottiaka  on  tlia  liw  Obi.  and 
in  both  respects  appfoaebes  closely  to  the  Samovedai,  and 
ciipccially  to  the  Yariniet.  Their  country  is  unfit  for  agri- 
culture,  and  they  are  chielly  occupied  in  fishing,  liut  they 
kei  |)  many  reindeer,  and  hunt  the  wild  animaU  with  which 
Iheir  countr)  abuumls.  This  is  the  niosi  iiorihem  of  the 
southern  ttilies  whu  h  are  of  Samoyede  origin,  but  even 
tlu'ir  most  iiurtlKrii  xiitlcmcnts  are  still  more  than  700 
iuil«s  distant  from  the  ojuntncs  that  are  inbstbitcd  by  the 
northarn  Samoyadai. 

The  OHMS  popalous  of  all  the  natiotia  tbat  inhabit  Siberia, 
n«it  to  tlw  Rttuian,  aio  tbe  Batiatas.  vho  oecupjr  the 
country  on  both  sides  of  the  Lake  of  Baikal,  and  extend 
towards  the  east*  as  far  as  the  western  banks  of  the  river 
Onon.  An  aecuuiit  uf  this  ^rcal  division  of  the  Moiigolic 
nation  is  given  unih:r  Bi  RiAXt;?.  It  is  now  (putw  certain 
that  their  priests  ha\e  a  very  rii  h  literature,  nm^'tly  on  the 
aubjecls  of  Buddhism,  which  a  great  part  of  the  i^uiiattis 
hare  embraced,  but  the  classical  sacred  books  are  written 
in  Sanscrit.  Soaill  of  tbe  Buriatca,  along  the  very  boun- 
dary-line of  tbo  ChinMB  empire,  between  tlic  rivers  Sclenga 
■ad  OaoOt  a  anwll  Bamber  of  Kbalkas  IfiKigola  afo 
aeitled. 

llie  most  w id e'f  dispersed  of  the  native  nations  of  Siberia 
arc  the  TiKinpjuses.  TTjcy  occur  eveu  in  Dd-uria,  j.articu- 
larl}  t  :  the  Onon  and  Argun,  and  the  northern  dis- 
tricts of  Mandahooria  are  also  peopled  with  them.  In  these 
parts  they  unite  agriculture  with  the  keeping  of  animals, 
cspeoially  the  reinweer.  Farther  north  they  are  in  posses- 
aion  of  toe  oountry  tbat  •ndoaes  tbe  Lake  of  Baikal  on  the 
noctlw  and  banea  tbaj  satand  to  tba  Polar  Sea.  On  the 
ebotee  of  tbtt  tea  tb^  ana  feond  Ikvm.  the  Cboun  Bay  on 
the  east  (170*>B.  long.)  to  the  Gulf  of  KatungadlO*'  E. 
long.).  Along  the  banks  of  the  river  Yenesei  they  are 
found  from  sonic  distance  below  Toorookhan'^k  upward  to 
the  mo\ith  of  the  Ujuver  Toon[;oobka,  and  along  the  shores 
01  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk  from  the  boundary-line  of  the  Chinese 
empire  to  the  lowu  of  Okhotsk.  Some  parts  of  ihi&  exten- 
sive country  are  e.\ciusively  occupied  by  them;  in  other 

Carls  they  are  found  hj  the  aid*  of  the  Yakutcs,  Yooka- 
ircs,  and  Choowanses.  Tlioaa  arho  live  along  the  Sea  of 
Okbolak  are  called  lABMBtoib  n  vwd  wluob  aigQiflaa  *  iiiba* 
bitanta  of  the  thoro.*  AmMbar  nnnieroua  tribe  wMeb  oeen 
pic*  the  country  east  of  the  Yenesei  in  the  vicinity  of 
Yencseisk  is  named  Chapogires.  The  Toongooses  are  con- 
BKlerL'd  as  the  beit  formed  of  tb>J  native  tribes  of  Siberia. 
They  are  uejieruUy  of  rasddlint;  size,  of  n  fine  shape,  and 
slender.  Their  fare  is  less  flat  than  that  of  the  ^iuI)f;(Ils, 
tlieir  eyes  small  and  lively,  and  their  no&o  well  formed, 
though  rather  small.  Many  of  them  bavu  no  beard,  and  the 
last  have  very  little,  llieir  hair  is  black  and  lank,  and 
taraly  grows  grey  in  old  age.  They  are  most  afloonplnbed 
bonenien.  Though  widely' spread  over  an  ioiaMBM  eoantry, 
tbe  language  of  tbe  most  dialant  tribes  of  the  Tooiigooiea  is 


said  to  differ  very  little,  and  to  agree  with  that  of  the  Mund- 
shoo.    Many  roots  are  found  in  the  Mongnlic  and  Turkish 
languages,  and  even  in  some  of  the  languages  of  Europe,  es 
pecially  the  Slavonian  and  Finnibh.    With  the  exce[>;io:i  of 
ihoeewholivc  in  Da-uria,  thuToongoost-s  do  notcultivale  tho 
ground,  but  live  iwrtly  by  their  herds  of  reindeer  and  sheep 
In  the  southern  districts  they  have  also  horsei*,  but  nutcitttle 
They  aie  very  skilful  hunters.  When  ihey  have  lost  their  rein 
deer  and abeapbj  any  misfuctuni^  they  settle  on  ihebankaof 
the  rivet*  and  gain  their  livelibood  by  Ashing,  but  do  not 
generally  change  their  abode,  which  is  the  case  with  all  tho 
others.    The  Toongooscs  have  acquired  some  skill  in  work 
inu'  iron  and  in  tannmj;.    Tlien  leli^jion  is  Shamanism 

The  Yakules,  the  most  populous  of  the  iialiuiis  of  Eastern 
Siberia  except  the  Bunate^,  livem  the  country  which  is  in 
habited  by  tbe  Toongooses.  But  the  Yakutes  are  almost 
entirely  occupied  with  the  care  of  their  herds  uf  cattle  and 
horses.  They  do  not  keep  reindeer,  and  tbey  nagleet  both 
the  ohaae  and  fishing,  except  a  hw  ftimiliea»  vho  by  eonw 
cbanee  are  aattUd  in  such  Mtta  aa  have  no  pasture* 
grovnd.  At  tbe  rearing  of  cattle  uid  borses,  and  the  dairy, 
almrvst  entirely  engross  their  attention,  the  I  n,'!.  jT  this 
tribe  is  foiiinl  in  the  vicinity  of  liic  tow  n  of  VaWui-.k.  which 
has  deriverl  its  name  from  them,  w  here  an  extensive  c-ountry 
vrith  a  t'eriile  spiI  is  fmiiiil  between  the  l.iuwer  Aldan  and 
the  Lena,  and  alonj;  the  banks  of  the  river  Vdui.  Many 
families  in  these  parts  possess  several  hundreds  and 
even  thousands  of  cattle;  but  in  otlicr  parts  also  tbigy 
b^ve  taken  poMewion  of  aU  the  tracu  which  can  be  con 
verted  into  paatare-groonda  as  &r  north  as  66*.  Some 
families  are  met  with  even  on  tho  shores  of  tbe  Polar  Sea, 
but  they  obtain  their  subsistence  by  fishing  end  hunting. 
The  Yakutes  are  Turk.s,  as  is  provtd  by  coini  ii  ii^  their 
]an(jua:^e  with  thai  of  the  Tartars  of  Tobolsk.  Li  uiao.  who 
^  has  investijjated  this  point,  found  that  of  '2'J7  words  of  the 
Y'akute  language,  only  114  did  not  occur  iii  the  dictionary 
of  the  Turkish  language  of  the  Tartars,  and  he  thinks  that 
it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  a  Yakut  born  on  the  Aldan 
could  make  hiai!it.lf  understood  by  an  Osmanli  of  Constant 
tioople.  The  number  of  note  which  the  Yakuto  buguaga 
has  in  common  with  the  Mongol  languagea  eeemt  to  be 
small.  As  many  of  the  Yakutes  are  wealthy,  they  begin  to 
pay  some  attention  to  the  education  of  their  chddrcn.  They 
appear  also  to  have  attained  a  considerable  dc:;ree  of  skill  in 
tanning,  and  in  working;  iron,  which  they  pet  IVmn  the  mines 
on  the  upper  course  of  iho  river  Vilui.  Towards  the  end 
uf  the  last  century,  as  appears  from  Sauer,  the  Yakutes  stdl 
adhered  to  Shamanism ;  but  if  we  may  judge  from  what  is 
said  by  Erman,  those  at  least  in  the  vicinity  of  Yakutsk 
have  been  converted  to  Christianity. 

Tbe  Youkahires  era  only  found  north  of  tbe  petar  cirela^ 
and  mostly  m  parts  where  tbe  wooded  regioat  border  on  the 
tundra.s.  Tlit;y  only  live  oast  of  the  Ix-iui,  and  as  far  us  the 
vicinity  of  Chuua  Bay.  TUu  unsuccessful  wars  wilh  Ilia 
Tsliooktshes  have  much  reduced  Iheit  numbers.  They  have 
lost  most  of  their  herds  uf  reinrleer,  and  have  been  obliged 
to  turn  hunters,  and  gain  chielly  their  subsijstuncc  by  the 
chase  of  the  wild  reindeer  and  the  wild  geese,  which  are 
more  numerous  here  than  in  anv  other  part  of  the  world. 
The  Yookabires  have  blaok  oveai  dark  hair,  and  rather  loqf 
but  regular  featurea.  They  are  extremely  fair;  and  ■ 
modern  writer  says  that  they  vatenible  the  Ruiaiana, 
whose  language  is  generally  spoken  among  then.  Tliey 
live  in  tohi ably  iarge  houses,  built  uf  timber,  and  do 
not  wander  about,  as  tho  animals  which  supply  them  with 
food  pass  through  the  places  inliabited  by  them  twice  a 
year.  In  winter  they  hunt  sables,  ermines,  glutton.*,  and 
foxes,  the  sable  is  still  numerous  in  these  parts,  and  its 
skin  is  much  valued.  In  come  places  where  their  settle' 
menu  are  distant  from  those  of  the  Russians*  they  alill 
apeak  their  own  hungnaga.  By  these  the  Shamans  are  stiU 
oonitdered  aa  prieaia.  but  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Russian  set- 
tlements only  as  jugglers.  Tbe  tribe  of  the  Choowansea  have 
been  almost  dostrojod  in  their  wan  with  the  lUiooktabes, 
and  the  few  fa^tliaa  slill  remainioig  have  nnitad  with  tha 

Yookabires. 

i  The  Tshooktshes  occupy  the  tnost  north-eastern  )  tiiiii- 
sula  of  Asia.  To  the  west  this  tribe  is  met  with  as  far  as 
Choun  Bay,  and  southward  they  are  in  possession  of  the 
whole  basin  of  the  Anadyr  river.  Tbey  do  not  pay  any 
tribute  to  the  Russians*  aicapt  a  small  ccnlributiea  to  main- 
um  tha  Aitr  at  Oauomoyei  whrah  is  sumeioadj  attended 
bytbem.  The  Bmajana  ie  not  oonitder  them  aa  tabjcda  of 
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(heir  emperor,  and  HwlUwoktofawan  Ter>  jeaioniof  thiir ' 
independence.   Onthi<  nc  -otint  tbejdo  MM  «Milf  pwmit 

Eurwpean*  to  enter  their  comury. 

Tniii  r  imtrv  ;ip))rars  to  be  inhalfitcd  1)t  two  tribe?,  dif- 
ferent in  language  and  in  phy»ical  cliar«ieivr,  as  ucU  as  in 
their  mode  of  living.  One  of  the«e  tribes,  which  is  called 
the  tedentary  Tshookt«bes,  on  Moouat  of  tboir  having  fixed 
lmbitationi»  speak  a  dialMt  of  the  laogotfa  of  the  Eequi- 
maux,  whom  they  «1m  nasnVn  in  venon.  Tbigr  oaam 
the  coast,  and  thre  on  the  produce  or  their  flthing:  Toe 
others  a'A-  tlic  iioruaflu-  T>liaf>kt^h(  <,  who  conslilule  one 
nati'Jii  Willi  tlK-ir  iici„'hbours  the  Kunake^  They  differ 
from  tlu-  *>*-'k'ntarv  ■rsh:,.i)kt>he>  in  tiieir  '■indui-  anil 
features.  Cxji'V-  i>r'>l>:iblv  saw  liieui,  when  h«j  say*  m  Ins 
iMt  voyage,  tli  it  till'  natives  of  Araem-^i  \N)iit;h  he  had  seen 
before  were  rather  low  in  stature,  with  round  chubby  faces 
end  high  cheeh.-bqneak  vhiUt  the  Tshooktshes  have  long 
vi8a<!cs,  and  are  atflol  and  veil  nade.  This  tiibe  lives  for 
the  greater  part  of  the  yotirin  the' interior,  where  they  find 
pasture  for  their  large  herds  of  rc  indt'er  on  the  toounlains 
and  in  the  swampy  places,  but  arc  Irequcntly  obliged  to 
change  their  place  of  abofio. 

These  two  tribes  live  in  pcare,  and  a  considcrnhli'  intcr- 
rotirso  exists  between  them.  The  si  ili  iiiary  T-liooktshcs 
•xchan(!e  the  produce  of  their  fishery,  namely,  the  ttesh  and 
ribs  of  the  whales,  the  thongs  of  the  skin  of  the  morse,  and 
traia-oil,  for  the  skins  of  reindeer  and  dceaaei  made  of  thu 
material. 

As  their  country  is  generally  destitute  of  trees,  they  ponr 
train-oil  on  the  bones  of  the  whale,  and  use  them  as  fuel. 
No  drift-wo<  (1  toiui  !  <ni  the  coast  inhabitcil  by  the 
Tsliuokliihcs.  Tiic  wiiules  only  are  found  in  abundance 
along  the  coast  of  the  Polar  Sea  as  far  west  as  the  island  of 
Koliutshin :  they  are  much  mote  rare  between  that  island 
and  Cape  Shclagskoi,  and  they  do  not  occur  west  of  this 
«ape.  This  is  partly  also  the  case  withnhe  morse  and  seal, 
and  for  that  reason  the  eastern  part  of  the  coast  which  is 
inhabiled  by  the  Tshooktshes  is  much  more  populous  than 
the  western.  The  sudontary  Tshooktshes  aUo  kill  common 
bcir^,  white  bears,  and  polar  foxes,  Imt  m  i.MKirLl  thuy  are 
not  niiH'h  given  to  hunting,  thouRh  tlicn-  imuhIi  v  abuiuid^  m 
wild  aiiiiiials,  especially  rt'ir.ik'i'i' ai;il  iiiu'iiH  ;  but  ibi  y  :irc 
merchants.  The  nomadic  Tshooktshes  live  on  ibc  j.r  iib.ce 
of  their  reindeer  alone.  There  exists  among  tlu  T-b  uk- 
tshes  an  hereditary  slavery.  The  slaves  are  found  in  the  rick 
fhroilles,  and  are  not  permitted  to  leave  them ;  they  eannei 
ac(|uirc  property,  and  are  employed  In  the  meanc«t  and 
most  difficult  labour.  The  Tshooktshes  themselves  are  not 
able  to  give  any  ai  coLint  of  the  origin  of  this  slavery.  Tlu-^o 
Irdies  still  adhere  to  bhamanism.  In  the  country  ot  the 
1  loktshes,  on  the  Bay  cf  Anadyr,  there  is  still  a  small 
remnant  of  a  tribe,  called  Onkiloo,  which  is  little  known, 
but  ie  slated  to  resemble  the  Eeqatmaux  in  stature  and 
language. 

Tl;e  Koriakes  inhabit  the  Aortherfl  part  of  the  (>cuiiisula 
of  Kamtchaiku  and  the  eountcy  about  the  gulfs  of  Fen- 
<hinstt  and  Ishij.'iiisk,  wwett  as  tlie  mountains  of  StanovoT 

KIii'-!)i--t.  Tlu'V  ilitbT  ^'ic.illy  fi>iiii  itie  Tslm.ikUla'S,  buin;^ 
siliorU  ami  linvini;  u  siiiail  liiMii,  a  hIiqvI  and  a  \i  iy 

large  nimilli.  'rii<.Mi-  K.ur  i-.  bi;ick,  and  tlicir  hcwt]  very 
thill,  but  llitj  c}o-l,<row>  \ury  loiii;.  They  are  saul  to  sp*;;ik 
three  diiferont  dialeels,  one  of  which  is  also  used  by  the 
Tshooktshes.  J<ike  the  Tshooktshes.  they  are  divided  into 
two  classes,  maritime  and  nomadic  Koriakes,  but  it  is  said 
tbal  both  of  them  are  in£eriorto  their  oeigliboursin  slreoglh 
of  borly  a*  well  as  in  their  mental  fkcnltiesi  They  also  adhere 
toS!i.unnni-.'ii.  TIh'  |i>  ii  i  n  .'.ilu  of  Kamtchatlta  IS  inhabited 

by  Kaintc!iutiiab-s,  [KAMiLH.viu.v.] 

Puputati''tn.~T\u-  piipiilatioii  of  Siberia  is  now  estimated 
nt  imiro  than  two  inillions  and  a  half,  excluMvo  of  the 
Middle  Orda  of  the  Klurgliis  CosMickn,  which  is  computed 
at  more  thstn  a  million  of  individiiuU,  in  2lu.0(iii  families  or 
kibitkas.  [RrsstA,.  vol.  xx.,  p.  267.]  Hut  this  population 
is  very  uoequally  distributed  over  the  surface  of  the  country. 
Bven  the  mo^i  populous  districts,  namely,  the  agrleullural 
region  in  Western  Siberia,  the  vale  of  the  river  Yencsei  in 
Central  Siberia.  an<i  the  plain  of  the  I./)wer  An)L;;ira.  would 
bo  considered  very  thinly  peopled  in  any  part  of  Europe, 
but  they  are  thickly  inli  iUiukI  when  com|>ared  with  other 
parts  of  Siberia,  wliert?  jcvcrnl  inicts  oicur  extending  over 
a  surface  of  from  L'(MJ(<()  to  :iit.ti(iO  square  miles,  which  are 
entirely  uniiihiibited,  a^  (or  inslaiico  the  country  suuih  and 
ttorth  of  tho  Verkhnei  Yaoak  Mountains.  In  other  places 


•  Ihw  fknlliee  IKm  at  the  dktanee  ef  one  or  two  4aff 

joumey  fr<im  one  armther. 

The  liiajority  of  ihc  presetit  inhab:lan1«  are  Ruaatans  r 
.ill  the  other  tribes  do  not  yei  amount  to  one  million.  Ac- 
cording to  an  estimate  made  about  £0  years  ago,  the  popu- 
lation «r  these  tribes  was  aa  Mlo«»»— 
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Samoyedes  .... 
Ostiaks  of  tho  Obi 
Vogulcs  .       .       •  • 

Bash k ires  and  Choowashee  . 
Tooralinzes       ...  * 
Tartars  of  the  Tobolak  . 
Barabinaes  and  Kooineai  . 
Kolmucka  .... 
TclesseS  .... 
l^iiyiis>os,  Bcltircs.  and  Sagai 
K;ii>hi[iXes  .... 
K'Jtba!L•^,  Kunia^bes,  Ynrinzes^  Iw. 
Kosuimskio  0»tiak&  •  . 

Buriales  .... 
KhalkasMoDgots  •  •  * 
Toongooaaa  «  «  .  t 
Yakniea  ,  ,  .  . 
Yookahires  .... 
Koriakes  .... 
Ttbuoktsbes  .... 


More  recently,  when  a  ceiiNUs  of  tbo>e  lribi.>  wa>  tiLtn 
f»r  the  puipoise  ut  regulating  the  tribute  or  ycAkj^;,  il  w^  slatf\t 
that  tho  population  of  most  of  them  bad  increased,  and  in 
some  tribes  considerably.  This  census  bus  not  yet  b«e& 
published,  but  it  is  to  be  presume<l  that  it  is  iodudra  in  tbc 
estimate  which  carries  the  popuiation  of  Siberia  to  S,64S,I  to 
[Russia],  and  that  all  the  trioesv  exclusive  of  the  Rnsei'si^ 
exceed  one  million  individuals.  If  we  suppose  the  esltnate 
not  to  be  exaggerated,  wliioh  probably  is  the  case,  thvnc  a 
Hilly  oti<!  inhabitant  in  Siberia  oneaeh  square  mile  and  a 

I  (jui'.rler. 

I'  hlical  Divisiout  ond  Toipnt. — ^The  administration  i( 
SilK'ria  was  formerly  vested  in  one  goveiiior-generai, 
resided  at  Tobolsk,  and  whose  authority  was  nore  exteoanv 
than  that  of  the  governors  of  the  Russian  govemm«mts4i 
Europe.  In  I8S2  it  was  fiinnd  expedient  to  divide  Sibrru 
into  two  general  guvemments.  those  of  Wc  sic rn  nnd  Eastcni 
Siberia.  Western  Siberia  consists  of  lie  '-rnmeots 
T.j!i' 1-k  anil  T'!iii--k  uv.A  liie  iir'>i.iiue  ol  Omsk;  an-i 
E.isterik  Siberia  of  Iiil'  i  i  mik rits  nf  YLiu-'i*?uk  oii'^ 
Irkutsk,  and  the  proviiu  t  s<ii  YakuI^k,  Okli')isk,  ai.  1  Kaa' 
chalka,  to  which  are  added  the  Russian  settleuieuU  on  lir 
western  coast  of  North  AaeHea  aa  Ar  south  as  C«lifurfia 
All  those  diviuons  are  governed  by  sepitrate  officeia.  whe 
receive  their  orders  from  the  govemor-gencnil.  nnd  ean  onli 
apply  to  the  court  of  Petersburg  through  him.  A  nB«l. 
but  very  imporiaiit  portion  of  Smeria  is  not  sulijiMH  to  iht 
iuii1i<jrii\  III'  tlii^  Lii'iii'ial  ^nvi'i  nor.  but  i^i  united  tetheSwa 
)M.'au  ynseiiiiui.'tils  of  IVnn  luirl  Oreiib'jrg. 

That  ]i.ir[  of  the  [j'lvei  iimvi.t  of  IVrm  which  is  on  tU 
lu^t  uf  thu  Uiitl  Mountains  extends  aloni;  ilicir  I.ih 
from  ii'  30'  to  Cl°  N.  lat..  and  is  the  most  populous,  bat 
cultivated,  and  most  industrious  (rartion  of  Siberia.  In  iH 
northern  districts  aie  the  Vogulcs,  and  in  the  aoutlien  Cm. 
Bashkirea,  but  the  greater  part  is  inhabiled  by  Toorahnecs 
and  Ros^ans.  Nearly  all  the  numerous  mines  of  lU 
miiii!it;-d;^trict  of  tlic  Ural  are  im  Imli  J  in  this  Jivisiv. 
Besidi  -.  Kkatarinhurg  or  Yeksilaxuil  urt;  [^Ki.  m  vkis- 
uuRt.\  \»hH  h  IS  ilu'  seal  of  udmuustrBii' 11  fur  tho  njiit««. 
il  conlaiiis several  lemiii  kablc  places,  as  Bereiow,  with  iif" 
inhabitants,  in  whose  vicinity  gold  is  obtained  by  mitu-^ 
and  also  by  washing;  Ke.wansk,  with  lo.uoo  inha.bila»i» 
and  extensive  iron-works,  where  gold  is  also  got  by  washuix: 
Alpayewsk,  with  200O  iuhabilauts^  and  iron-werhjs  i  Nishcr. 
Taghitsfc,  with  more  than  20,000  inltabttanta.  in  a  diovt 
Doiwl  for  its  rich  iron  ui.l  copj  .  r  in'ru>  .v..A  its  wasiungs.i 
gold  and  platinum.  In  1U1.1  j>lucu  llii.i<-^  ue  also  excensix'- 
manufactures  of  lacciuercd  ware.  Kushwinsk.  fanhfrr  rwftt>. 
wLih  ab'Uit  GOVO  inhabitants,  is  built  in  the  ccntr\>  of  *  di*- 
trict  rich  in  iron-mines;  in  its  vicinity  is  ilic  irun-moui* 
tain  called  Bladogal,  which  rises  to  13<U  fi-ot  above  tini 
level.  Verkhoiurye  h.is  30U0  inhabitants,  and  ifti 
the  most  uorthern  point  when  tliealluvial  bed*  thai  < 
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gold  particles  occur.  They  have  ocen  traced  sonlhward  to 
Itu*  source  of  the  Ural  river,  a  diBlauoe  exceed 1 1  ;  i  i  >  miles. 
Alt  tb«i«3  plac««  are  uear  the  base  of  tho  Uiul  iVIuuniains. 
At  a  considerable  distance  from  the  mouDiuins  is  Irbit, 
where  a  Ikir  is  anDually  held,  which  was  formerly  murb 
frequented,  but  staee  tlw  flitobltshment  of  the  gnmi  Mr  of 
NiuuMi  Novgomd  it  Im  lost  Bauebof  its  fiHiaer  importance. 
Bttt  tfTmi  at  preMRt  ihe  va1a«  of  ihe  good*  broui;ht  to  this 
pliii'o  amounls  to  35,000,0110  rubles,  or  nearly  l.SOO.OOO/. 
l)alraatow,  on  tbt)  river  Isbct,  luu  15')U  inhabitants,  and  alsu 
an  annual  fair. 

Only  a  sronli  portion  of  the  goTcmment  of  Oiciiburg  lies 
i>a»t  of  the  Ural  Mountains.  It  is  portly  inhabited  by 
Russians  and  Clioowashea,  and  partly  by  Bashkires.  Its 
wealth  consists  chiefly  in  cattle.  Tlic  largest  town  is  Che- 
If sbtnaki  on  tlw  uaall  rim  Miuy  not  fiur  £rom  tbe  buo  of 
im  Vnl  MootitaiBB,  with  SWift  inhttiitMti.  North-east  of 
Chelyal)in>k  is  Miask,  ilie  tiiost  soutliern  plarc  where  kdM 
isobtaiiu'il  by  wasiiiuj^'.  Tioi!/,k,  on  the  nvcr  Oi'i,  wall  '.WOO 
iilhabitatits,  i.s  a  plate  oC  <soiiio  trarle,  but  its  eomnierce  ii 
now  liniiie^l  to  iiadt:  uiih  the  Kbtrghts  Cosiiacks  whu  iii- 
hM%  the  t  ouiitry  isouth  of  the  Ovi. 

I.  Western  Siberia  comprehends  the  whole  of  the  basin 
of  the  river  Obi  and  its  alfliieniSv  with  the  exception  of  those 
portions  which  ere  united  to  the  government)!  of  Perm  end 
OrenLiLirg,  and  the  beiinof  tbe  upper  course  of  the  rivers 
Choolym  and  Ket,  which  belongs  to  Central  Siberia. 

I.  The  covernment  of  ToboUk  comprehends  the  whole  of 
Wtslorn  Siberia  north  of  60*  N.lat.  and  the  western  half  of 
it  soutli  of  that  pamllel,  pTchi^ive  of  the  country  of  the 
Khir^^hi.s  Cossacks.  1(  is  (ii\ iile<l  fruiu  the  la.st-nientiDiied 
region  by  a  line  ruaning  pni  allel  tu  and  only  at  a  .nIkitI 
distance  north  of  the  Ishim  luic  of  furtiBcations,  and  from 
tbe  gofemnwnt  of  Tomsk  by  a  line  ronniog  nearly  south 
mil  north  aeron  the  Step|ie  ofihe  liemlmiwe.  Theeontina- 
ation  of  this  line  through  the  rountrr  north  of  the  rirer  Obi 
to  tho  source  of  tho  nver  Tai,  Vhieh  Wis  into  the  Gulf  of 
Obi,  separates  Tiibolsk  from  the  government  of  Yeneseisk, 
wliieh  bLlonj{<i  to  Kasierii  Sil)cria.  The  nations  which  in- 
liabit  it  iKe  Sanuiveiles,  Ostiaks  of  the  CMii,  Vo^uie>,  the 
Turkish  tribes  of  the  Tartars  of  Tobolsk,  and  ot  the  Rara- 
binxes  and  Bokbarians.  Tho  number  of  Russians  however 
is  greeter  than  that  of  all  tht>se  nations  taken  together. 
NoflMteU  are  found  except  some  bog-iron;  but  salt  is  got 
ftogi  tereral  lakes.  The  wealib  of  the  MUtbern  diitrieta 
fonslsts  in  tho  produce  of  agricnltare  and  the  herds  of 
rattle;  those  of  the  iiortliern,  of  tliat  of  the  fi'^Iieri':^  in  tb.c 
river  OI>i,  and  of  the  nutneruus  wild  annnals  that  inhabit 
the  e\tcnsi\e  farcsti.  In  the  southern  distrii'ls  wood  is 
scarce,  except  along  the  base  of  the  Ural  Mountains. 

Tho  capital  is  Tobolsk,  where  tho  governor-general  of 
Weetem  Siberia  resides.  [Tobolsk.]  In  the  comparatively 
p^puloiM  district  which  extends  south-west  to  the  boundary 
of  Pteta  arc  Toorinsk,  on  tbe  river  Teoca,  with  7(HM)  inb»> 
hitente^  mostly  Tooralinzes,  who  carry  on  a  eonaidereUe 
trado  in  fut-s,  and  have  roaiiy  tanning-pits;  and  Tioomen, 
with  IO.<H)«  inhabitants.  Tioomen  is  the  oldest  city  in 
Sibeiia,  h  iving  bien  founded  by  Tartars  in  the  time  of 
Genghis  Kiian,  wlu  nn"  it  alill  i»  caUe«l  by  them  Genghis- 
lora,  that  is,  city  of  (;eni,-!ii'^.  Tlicre  are  some  tanneries  and 
soetHhoosus,  and  some  vvur:>t<Hl  stull's  arc  ni.ide.  The  cum- 
neree  it  mostly  in  grain,  and  partly  aNo  ni  furs  and  a  greiit 
number  of  an^det  made  of  wood.  Ou  tbe  banks  of  the 
river  Tobol  are  tbe  townr  of  Yalootoroii-ak,  with  SOOO  inha* 
biiants,  and  Kuorgan.  with  about  lOOU  inhabitants.  In  the 
vicinity  of  the  last-mentioned  place  there  are  numerous  an- 
;i--nt  tombs  in  the  form  of  small  hills;  they  are  calKd 
k  ■i>i-t;(iiii.  One  of  ilieiij.  r:il!ed  by  Palhis  a  royal  tnauao- 
lelim,  IS  neaily  jOIJ  feet  in  Ciicurnferente.  Kast  of  Tobolsk 
M  Tartt,  built  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Irtish,  with  .'SGUO  in- 
habitants, who  carry  on  a  Considerable  trade  in  the  agricul- 
tural produce  of  tbe  ad^oinlnK  country  and  of  the  fishery  in 
Ihn  river  and  tbe  takes,  vcsieb  w  300  tons  burden  go 
from  here  to  Tobolsk.  Surgut,  north*eaiBt  of  Tobolsk,  on 
(he  river  Obi.  is  a  small  place  with  ISOOinbsbitanU:  it  has 
M;ne  Ir.iJe  wi;h  tlie  0>tiaksMbi)  inluibit  the  country  north 
i.f  the  town.  n>.  :r/  jw.  on  the  we*i  b  ink  of  the  Obi  I'j  .'>ij' 
N.  lal.),  il  ls  .'liiiui  mil. ibilant^,  aiol  a  coiisiilenible  tr;iflie  iti 
ftiis  and  tiah.  It  IS  the  must  northern  place  m  which  rye 
ao  l  barley  succeed.  Still  farther  north  is  Obdursk,  near 
the  polar  circle,  a  small  and  miserable  place,  which  however 
is  of  some  importance  as  it  is  tbe  principal  market  to  which 
thd  SameydMa  wb«  inhabit  tbe  coantry  between  Ark- 


hangelsk f Archangel)  and  the  river  Yenesei  bring  the 
produce  of  the  chace. 

2.  Tii«  province  of  Omsk  consists  properly  of  two  lines  or 
fortifications  and  of  the  countty  of  tbe  jChirghis  Cossacks. 
Tbe  western  line  lies  across  the  atewe  of  Isbim,  and  is 
called  tho  lino  of  Ishim.  Tbe  etb«r  Hne  is  called  the  line 
of  tbe  Irtish,  and  extends  along  the  banks  of  the  Irtish 
from  tho  town  of  Omsk  to  the  boundary  of  tbe  Chinese 
empire.  Both  lines  were  erected  for  tho  purpose  of  keeping 
in  uwe  the  Khirghis  Cossacks.  .Alon^r  tlie  line  of  iho  Irtish 
there  is  ciiltivalinii  in  mail)  pliioes,  but  otherwise  the  whole 
t'outitry  is  a  steppo,  aitd  only  til  for  pasture.  The  capital, 
Omsk,  is  built  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Irtish,  at  the  point 
where  tbe  two  lines  of  fortifications  meet.  It  is  a  well- 
fortified  place;  with  7600  inhabitants,  and  contains  a  mililary 
sebool  Air  the  Cossaoka  and  a  ooUe^a  for  tbose  who  wish  to 
leem  the  lan^'ua^es  'of  Western  Asia.  From  this  place,  as 
Will  ns  from  two  of  the  fjrtres^es,  from  Pelropawluwsk  on 
the  Ijlnni,  aud  from  Semiiialaliiisk  on  ihu  Irtish,  caravans 
depart  tor  Tashkend  in  Kokan,  and  for  Bokh  m  i  i  vers- 
iiii;  the  steppe  of  the  Khirjjhis  Cossacks.  List  Karaum»- 
{^oi  sk,  on  tlie  Irtish,  has  about  2000  inhabitants.  The  new 
aencultural  colony  of  Kar-Karaly,  with  tbe  st^pe  of  tbe 
Khirghis  Oaesacks,  bdongs  to  this  province. 

3.  Tbe  government  of  Tomsk  extends  over  the  gieeter 
part  of  tbe  steppe  of  Barabinta,  over  the  Altai  Mountaina 
west  of  the  Choolyshman  and  the  I^ko  of  Teletzkoi,  and 
over  the  hilly  country  which  is  on  the  east  of  the  Obi  river, 
and  reaches  as  far  north  as  the  course  of  the  Ket  river.  In 
the  western  districts  there  are  the  Barabinzes,  in  the  enstera 
itieTurlais  called  Kooznezi,  and  within  the  Altai  Moun- 
tains tbe  Mouatain  Kainiueks.  Tho  mountaina  are  rich  in 
metals  (silver,  copper,  lead,  iron),  and  in  grass ;  the  steppe 
abounds  in  wild  animals,  and  the  eastern  dislvicta  in  agrt* 
cultural  products,  but  even  here  caltivalion  doea  not  extend 
much  beyond  the  bottoms  of  tho  rivers.  The  capital  is 
Tomsk,  a  town  containing  from  8000  to  9000  inhabitants,  on 
the  banks  of  the  river  Tom,  and  on  the  great  road  leading 
from  Western  to  Eastern  Siberia.  Owmg  to  the  kist  iuen- 
tioncd  circurastance,  it  ba.s  an  active  trade  with  Tobolsk  and 
Irkutsk.  It  is  rather  a  well-buiU  town.  Koozne-k.  an  tho 
river  Tom,  with  3500  inhabitants,  lies  in  a  district  which 
abounds  in  iron  and  copper  mtnea,  the  produce  of  which  ia 
broujjht  to  thi4  place.  BernauU  on  die  west  and  elevated 
banu  of  the  river  Obi,  ia  the  centre  of  the  mining  indostiT 
In  (he  Altai  Mountains,  as  tbe  ore  of  most  of  the  mines  is 
hrontjht  to  Bernaul  to  be  .smelted,  owing  to  thi-  want  of  fuel 
in  their  neighbouihooil.  It  contains  between  mhhi  and '.'Ouu 
inhabitants^  extensive  furnaces,  and  a  scdiool  of  miiieralo^>y. 
Many  Germans  are  employed  in  tbe  town  and  vicinity,  and 
a  German  church  and  school  have  been  erected:  there  is 
also  a  public  library.  Tho  principal  mining-districts  are 
noticed  in  Altai  Mou.vtai.ns  [vol.  i.,  p.  3ii7^.  At  Kolywau, 
wbieh  stands  in  a  valley  of  the  Altai  Mountains  on  the 
small  rher  Loktefka,  there  is  a  manulketory  in  which  many 
objects  arc  made  of  porphyry.  Biysk,  a  fortress  on  the 
river  Biya,  not  far  from  its  confluence  with  the  Katunj,'a, 
has  2000  inhabitants. 

II.  Easlein  Sifi-n  i  cunipridieiuU  a  very  small  portion  of 
tile  basin  of  the  Obi  nver,  iti.U  of  the  upper  course  of  the 
rivers  Choolym  and  Ket;  but  it  comprises  the  whole  of  those 
of  the  Yeneset,  Lena,  Yana,  Indighirka,  Kolyma,  and  Ana- 
dir; and  also  Da-uria,  or  that  part  of  the  basin  of  the  Amur 
nver  whieb  belongs  to  Sibvia.  It  contains  tbe  followinp 
governments  and  provinces: — 

I.  The  government  of  YencscTsk  extends  from  tho  moun- 
tains cf  Sa\an5k,  or  from  ilie  Ixjuiidarj  of  the  Chinese  em- 
pire totiie  I'olar  Sea  and  to  ihe  Norlii  east  (."ape.  bcint;  about 
1800  miles  ui  length.  Il  c.imprehends  ttie  wli'de  basin  ol'tlie 
Yenesei,  With  the  exception  of  the  upper  basins  of  its  conflu- 
ents tho  Upper  and  the  Lower  Toongooska ;  the  U|)per  basins 
of  the  Clioolyra  and  Ket  rivers,  w  inch  fall  into  the  Obi,  be- 
long also  to  this  division.  It  ia  parily  divided  from  ToboUk 
by  tlie  river  Tax;  and  from  Yakutsk,  which  liea  east  of  it,  by 
tbe  Anakara.  Ilie  tribes  which  inhabit  it  are  the  followioff. 
enumerated  from  north  to  south :  the  Samoyedes,  Yukutes. 
on  the  .An.ikdj  a  uad  Lower  Toongooska ;  Toun^ooses,  east  of 
tile  Yeue-i  I,  especially  that  tribe  of  iliem  which  is  called 
Chapoghues;  Kusiiimskie  Ostiaks,  west  of  the  Yenesei; 
tho  Yarinzcs,  Karaaahes,  Karakas  and  Kaiigut,  Silpigur»k, 
Udin^k,  Karagaiisk  and  Kaingatsk.  east  of  Ibe  leneseif, 
above  its  confluence  with  the  Upper  Toongooska;  and  West 
of  it  are  the  KatsbinseS)  BelUrea,  Sagfut,  Biiytmei,  and 
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Koi bales.    AgricuUuro  docs  nol  extend  north  of  tlj»  town  f 

of  YeneicT  (58"  N.  lat);  but  it  is  in  a  prosperous  condilloii  | 
ill  tlto  vale  of  iho  YencsoT,  south  of  Kiasnuysiik.  ilu  ugh 
even  there  cank>  constitvito  the  principal  wealth  ul'  \he  \ 
inliabitanta.  Iron-ore  abouuds  m  tlie  mountains  lhat  enclose 
the  vale,  and  it  is  worked  in  a  f<  w  ph-.ces.  North  of  the  town 
ot  YeneMWk  the  inhabitants  tive  chiefly  by  fisbing.  The 
capital  of  this  goirernniont  is  Krasnoyark,  on  the  YenetcT. 
with  3300  inhabitants.  BuDR  Bitaat«d  OH  the  grsit  mad 
that  leads  from  Tomsk  to  ItKutsk.  it  earriM  OH  m  intive 
oiiTiimorcc.  'I'lirro  U  a  literarv  snciety  in  this  town,  which 
]>\ilili-his  a  pciiodic'ul  work.  VeiiesoVik,  farther  north,  was 
funiuTly  tlic  i-ai:iil;il  ;hi(1  is  still  the  most  poiJiilous  place, 
having  bciwccti  4000  and  jOk)U  inliabiiants.  Ah  ihis  place 
is  on  the  great  water  coinmunicasi'  i.i  boi\M:cii  Kastern  and 
Western  Siberia,  the  comTncrce  in  much  (greater  lhan  that 
of  Krasnoyark.  The  fair  in  the  month  of  August  is  much 
fraquentoa.  Atohimk.  west  of  Knsnoyatk  and  the  Ka- 
eliooga  Mounlaina,  eonlaina  between  ISOO  and  2000  hiha- 
biljiiils,  and  has  «omo  commerce,  as  the  riterCboolyra  is 
here  tKivigablo  for  large  river  barges,  by  which  the  produce 
of  the  vale  of  the  Yci.lm  i  i:,  rarricd  to  the  countries  f:«i  ihcr 
West.  Toorookhunsk  (lu  ur  (r>6'  N.  lat.),  on  the  Yencsci.  is 
tm.ill ;  I'ui  ;it  foriuKi  ^.LMsoiis  uftlie  year  i:  is  visiied  by  the 
neighbouring  noraadic  tribes,  who  exchange  their  furs  for 
tobacco,  flour,  and  ether  neoeataries. 

2.  The  government  of  Irkutsk  comprehends  the  b^:'^iii  of 
the  greater  part  of  the  I>uwer  Angara  and  the  Upper  'J'l  i.ii- 
gDoska.  and  also  that  of  the  PotkamenaiaToonBoaaka ;  it  also 
europrehends  the  upper  basin  of  the  Lena  to  60*  N.  lat.,  that 
part  of  the  elevated  table  Innd  oT  tti.-  ITaikal  which  lies 
west  of  the  river  Vilima,  and  ail  the  countries  who^ 
drainage  runs  to  the  Laki-*,!"  Baikal  ;  to  whu  h  tstobeaddcd 
Da-una,  or  the  couiiiry  ca>t  ol  (he  Vablonoi  Khrebcl.  No 
part  of  this  government,  except  the  table-land  of  the  Baikal 
and  Ibc  more  elevated  parts  of  its  numeroiu  mountains,  is 
too  cold  for  culii\  aiiun ;  and  in  many  parts  agriculture  is 
fueeenfuUy  cultivated :  cattle,  honoa,  caintl^  and  ebeep 
eottatiloie  the  principal  aottteea  of  wealth.  The  Bnriatea 
occupy  the  countries  on  both  sides  of  Lake  Baikal,  and  as 
far  east  as  the  Yalilonoi  Khrebet.  Near  the  boundary  of 
M.iiKiilui  ary  tin."  Kl.iiikas  Mongols ;  the  Tooni;i),ihL-s  are 
foumi  in  !).i-uria.  uii  the  lable-lanti  of  tho  Baikal,  uud  Ul  the 
▼alley  ol'  ti.e  Li  iia. 

The  cajuial  is  Irkutsk,  the  residence  of  the  governor- 
genera!  of  Eastern  Siberia.  This  town  is  builit  n  the  easi 
bank  of  the  Lower  Angara,  opnoaite  the  luouili  of  the  river 
Irkut,  ftom  whieb  its  name  iaoerived.  It  is  about  2s  miles 
from  the  fannlta  of  Lake  Baikal  in  a  straight  line.  A  small 
river,  the  Ushnkowka,  falls  into  the  Angara,  within  the 

toUri.  Till!  -jlieels  run  parallel  to  the  An;;ara,  ale  >iraiglil 
a:ul  wide,  but  pa\eil.  In  l^-j'.t  it  c-unlaiiied  1'  on  iiuiwr*, 
and  about  IS.uno  iiiliabilants  ;  only  abmit  3(i  lioiise->  were 
of  brick,  the  rest  wore  of  iiaiber.  I  he  palace  ol  the  go- 
veritur- general,  the  medical  institution,  the  grammar- 
school,  and  the  hall  of  the  American  Company,  are  build- 
ings which  would  be  ornaments  to  any  town  in  Europe. 
Besides  tite  (;vatniQai!>-tekool,  in  which  tho  Chinese  and 
Ja[i«aete  langua.;es  are  tavgh^  there  is  a  seminary  for 
tho  clergy,  and  another  in  which  young  Toongoo^es  an  1 
Rurtates  are  instructed  for  tho  purpoH!  of  hecoiniug 
teaehers  in  tlu  ir  trihe>,  a  public  libiaiy,  a  luuseiiin  of  na- 
tural hiftft^iv,  a  i[i;lit;(ry  m1ii;m1,  aii'l  a  scIioijI  for  iiaviRation. 
likiit-k  i^  the  ceutiu  of  ih.'  commerce  uf  K:i>tern  Siberia, 
BS  the  cotnnieice  with  China  at  Kiaclila  and  Maimatshin  is 
carried  on  by  the  rich  merchants  of  this  town,  who  send 
the  goods  obiainod  at  these  places  to  Tobolsk,  Moskwa,  and 
Petersburg:  and  as  the  American  tJompanyltaa  here  its 
pritieipal  dep6l,  from  which  the  eastern  coasts  of  Siberia 
and  the  Russian  setllements  in  North  America  [North- 
Wkstkkn  Tr.iiu:  iuky]  are  provided  with  Itour  mid  other 
necessaries,  ami  lu  vvhicli  they  send  ihcr  ftir>.  1  he  place 
is  rj4li  feet  above  the  sea-level,  and  the  climate  is  very 
cold;  but  it  is  healthy  and  pleasant,  owmi;  to  the  dryness 
of  the  atmosphere.  At  Telma.  north-we-t  of  Irkutsk,  is  a 
considerable  mauufitttlire  of  cloth,  a  smaller  one  of  linen, 
nnd  aome  Rlaia-houiea.  Prom  Irkutsk  a  road  leads  north- 
east Qvar  tha  mouMBht-paae  of  Bagheudalak,  which  ta  1666 
feet  above  Ihe  sen,  to  the  village  or  KotihURa  on  the  Lena, 
where  the  goods  are  embarked  that  aie  destincrl  for  il.c 
province  of  Yakutsk  and  the  Ami  rican  M  lilemi  uts.  Kot- 
shu^'a  is  Ijii  )  feet  abo\e  the  sea  levi  I.      In  the  r:iunlrv 

aoulU  of  Lake  Baikal  is  VercUuci  Udinslc,  oo  the  river 


Vln.  not  far  from  iu  confluence  with  tlie  Salves:  IiIhh 

about  4000  inliabitants,  who  arc  engaged  in  com moree  with 
Kiachta  and  Ncrlshinsb.  At  Selengin^k.  a  sinalt  fkixt. 
there  is  an  Enghsli  missionary  establishment  for  c<  n\fn  : 
theBuriates.  West  of  it,  in  a  siqipe,  is  tlie  scat  <  f 
Khamba  Laraa,  the  chief  of  tlie  Buddhiit  rehgiou  mm-  nz 
the  Buriates  :  like  the  Dalai  Lama  lu  Tibet,  the  soul  of  lbs 
Lama  is  supposed  to  pass  into  his  succeaaw,  CtaMlvthe 
bonndaiy  of  tba  Ouneae  ampin  ia  the  cow— Win!  Imb  al 
Kiaebta  with  Troixko  8aw«L  (Kiacwta.]  In  Pfcosiaw 
the  town  of  Ncrtslimsk,  at  the  confluence  of  the  rmr 
Shilka  with  the  river  Ncrtsha,  a  miserable  place  with  loe« 
lahabitnnts-  Not  fur  from  the  hanks  of  the  river  .Xrg'.U  n 
iSertshiUskui  Suwod,  with  3liU0  inliabilants,  tho  s«»t  of  tA- 
ministration  for  all  the  mines  of  this  diilrict.  Zururhaitio. 
on  the  river  Argun,  was  once  a  place  of  some  in)p<:^(4iicv 
when  the  commerce  betWMlt  Kosain  and  Chine  aepscd 
through  it.  Iiefore  the  new  road  tbrwigh  Kiachta  and  Ma^- 
malshin  was  established ;  it  is  now  in  niina. 

3.  The  province  of  Yakutsk  extends  OWir  nil  Ibc  IMft^ 
eastern  itart  of  Siberia,  from  the  Anakarannd  Vitina  rnwn 
e  sivkard  to  the  country  of  the  Tshooktshes,  with  lb*?  exo^v- 
lion  of  the  coast  of  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk  and  the  adpcrr: 
mouiitam-ianger',  VNhirh  coii-tilute  the  pr  ivnice  ol  Okhott^ 
Gram  is  only  cultivated  in  the  rale  of  the  Lena  as  far  i- 
Yakutsk ;  but  the  crops  are  uncertain,  owing  to  the  sbr.rs 
no-^s  of  ibe  warm  season.  It  is  stated  that  barley  ia  Krav^ 
on  the  banks  of  the  Oroekon,  one  of  the  upper  brannes  ti 
the  Indigbiika.  The  ponulatioa  is  most  denaa  bntwnaa  «l* 
and  C3^  in  the  vale  of^ the  Lena,  tbe  eountrv  nbeal  tht 
lower  course  of  the  Aldaii,  and  in  the  l>a>in  of  tlicViim 
In  the  latter  there  are  mines  of  excellent  iron.  (J..illle  i;- . 
horses  aie  nnnierous  m  tiuse  parts;  hot  in  other*  Xhry  iv 
few,  and  north  of  the  polar  circle  theie  aie  ncafCcly  any  I 
these  parts  the  inhabitants  obtain  their  subsistence  by  E>:^ 
ini^  and  huntinp;.  Tbe  most  numerous  and  moet  wwitki 
tribe  are  the  Yakutcs,  wbo  are  breeders  of  entire,  becKs, 
and  sheej^  Tho  TooDgooaea  are  onlv  hunteni.  awd  il« 
most  wandering  of  all  the  tribes  oT  Siberia.  The  T*ok«- 
hires  and  Koriakcs  live  partly  by  the  produce  of  their  Tilt- 
ing, and  partly  on  their  herds  of  reindeer  and  by  tbe  rtiXT 
The  eapnal  is  Yakutsk,  on  the  West  bank  of  the  r-.vcr  Lc  ». 
wub  more  than  4000  iiihabilaiits.  From  this  plu<-e  the  r  : 
to  Okhotsk  leads  over  the  Aldan  Mountains,  wherv  it  r-f 
to  27 5i]  feet  alKive  the  sea- level.  Yakutsk  is  one  of  the  b««: 
markets  in  Siberia  for  furs,  especially  ssible,  as  this  atmaL 
is  very  abundant  in  the  wildemesa  aoutb  of  the  rond  lcad:r  • 
to  Okhotsk,  and  the  fur  is  of  the  best  quality.  In 
northern  districts  are  some  places,  as  Ust  Yansk  and  N-^l; 
net  Ktdynisk.  to  which  the  native  tribes  resort  tu  cxciia/^ 
their  fins  for  lbii:r.  tobae<-o,  and  nlhcr  article-, 

4.  Tilt;  pruvuico  of  Okhulsk  exten^ls  along  the  of  lit.: 
name,  from  the  innermost  corner  of  the  Bay  uf  Pcn»h."?>t 
to  tii"  N.  lat..  cumprebeoding  the  lower  coast  and  ti* 
mounlnins  at  the  back  of  it.  The  inhabitants  are  Komt** 
and  I'ooncr^oses,  among  whom  •  few  Yaktite^  are  eeR>L 
who  rear  cattle.  The  two  Unt-mentioned  tribea  hv*  '* 
flshing  and  bunting,  and  have  only  berda  of  reindac; 
Tliere  is  no  eiiUivation  here.  The  capital  u  Okhn-i 
[0;<(HiTiK.]  -At  tlie  iiio-t  northern  recess  of  the  B:»  %* 
I-lilg.li>k,  o-je  of  ilie  :ie  ll  llilel-  of  ibe  Sen  of  Ok.(i'.«;*k.  > 
the  small  tovi  n  ..f  I  -  'iiii;ii!-k.  w  joe  inli  i^;  iia  utTi.  who  T ' 
chiedy  on  the  produce  of  their  lisheiy,  but  have  also  v-sj.- 
conuDcrce  wnh  the  Koriakes. 

5.  The  province  of  Kamicbatka.  [Kamtckatka.] 
Maini/<iciures.~-The  number  of  manafiMittring  ««inblp4 

meots  is  not  great,  if  we  e»se^  tanneries,  whidi  nf«  itsSi-  - 
n  u  merotts  in  some  of  the  larger  towns,  as  Tohotsk,  TVmru  ; 
and  YeneseVsk.and  the  iron-foundries  in  tlie  towns  at  the  bv- 
of  the  Urul  Mountains  m  which  several  kind*  of  utensil* « ^ 
cast,  and  -iKo  eudery  i->  inaile.    There  are  also  a  few 
houses  at  YeneMiisk,  and  ai  Telma,  near  lrkut.«k.  Th< 
their  number  is  small,  the  produce  seems  to  be  equal  to  ti< 
demand,  as  that  kind  of  mien  which  iscalled  Rossian  gfy.  > 
in  general  u<ic  in  all  the  smnller  towns,  and  C^'en  in  »s* 
houses  of  Ibe  larger  tuwns.  To  these  ntanofbeluiws  nay  U 
added  coarse  wo($en  alvfEiand  linen.  An  article  of  cxfurt  -* 
made  at  Ekalarinburg  by  the  jewellers  and  cutters  uf  f : 
eious  stones.  Notwilhsfanding  the  small  number  ofmir.. 
factore-,  llie  iin]'oi  t:itiiiii  nf  111 lui fa'  : c  :  ei!  'rom  Kur'J"  * 

1.*  iuci;n--.iilo;  able,  \>  hi',  h  t-.  aUti  tlire;v-.>  W  ith  ilkuse  fruni  t'hf- 
Songarui.  and  Bokhara,  which  co;i>i-t  only  of  a  ^maJl  ^ 
tity  of  silks,  uankius,  aud  other  coarse  cotton  gooiiL  t%» 
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it  th«  eSbct  of  tbe  climate,  which  th«  manufiietated  goods 
of  Ibraigo  oouaUiei  do  not  Auit.  During  nine  months  in 
lb*  jrear  fh»  drcM  of  tbe  poor,  as  well  as  of  the  ric)l,e<MiriiU 
of  Ain  Of  ^Mep-skins,  oc  tbe  liidea  of  the  loindear  prepend 
in  ■  peeoliar  way ;  and  it  b  io  the  inenuflieture  of  theie 
objects  that  tbe  nomadic  nations,  espccinlU  Uu-  Sanii>}iMlc> 
and  Oiityaks,  excel.  Accordingly  ibt-y  nol  uiily  tlu  u 
I'urs  to  itieir  more  souihtTii  neighbours,  but  also  dri'sscs 
made  of  ic.iideer-skiiis,  ami  IkjoIs  made  of  the  skin  tli:it 
covers  the  fci't  uf  Ihe^c  aimnal-.,  wIulIi  is  rul  into  narrow 
tliuiigs,  and  llien  Iwrnicni  with  great  ingenuity.  Tliu  Rm- 
sian»  and  the  Turkish  tribes  u$c  a  coarse  bruwti  clolh,  which 
u  mad*  at  bome.  and  is  not  ofkea  bmiutbt  Io  marked  exeept 
in  •  h9  Urg»  towns.  The  TurUali  trinee  niao  use  •  kind  of 
OMna  carpot  ouidB  of  oow'a  hair.  * 

Commerce  mth  Fbreign  Nation $.— though  the  ocean 
wttslie*  the  riortlii'rn  and  c\istcrii  iiih f^uVcria,  this  coun- 
try \\At  110  in.inUlue  UinuratTctr.  Tliu  t\trfniitio>  of  tlic 
Pular  Sea  arc  indeed  free  fi  um  ice  for  a  few  wwks  in  the 
summer,  and  small  ves$f>]s  nughl  venture  to  navigate  llie»e 
parts,  which  indetil  \%  done  occ.asionalIy,  as  vesseU  go  from 
Archangel  to  the  mouth  of  the  Obi  and  Yoncsei,  though 
they  are  generally  diaytji  d  uvcr  the  peninsula  ALich.bt  pa- 
raies  the  Gulf  of  Kara  from  Uwt  of  tbe  ObL  But  the  whole 
sea  that  washes  the  eoait  between  tbe  moutbs  of  tbe  Yene- 
laiaad  North  Cape  (180'  lon^.)  cannot  be  navigated.  This 
Ctraanataoce  deprives  Siberia  of  most  of  the  advantages 
which  it  otlicr\vi"o  would  derive  fioin  the  navigation  of  the 
large  rivers  «!ik1i  fall  jiito  the  I'l^Lir  Sea.  The  Sea  of 
(>ktiol-sk  iiKiy  be  na\i^ated  fur  alioul  five  months,  tlio  hm- 
bours  being  fruxcn  ovi-r  about  sewn  uiuuihs  in  the  year ; 
but  (his  navigation  is  uf  tittle  advantage  to  Siberia.  Tbe 
country  which  extends  along  the  shores  of  that  sea,  in 
some  parte  Io  n  diatance  of  900  QiliM  inland,  in  others 
of  nearljr  lOlO,  it  aneleTated  tract  covered  with  vAm  of 
iiionntaiiHk  ond  doee  not  supply  the  leait  obiaet  of  com- 
tnen  e,  except  the  furs  of  some  wild  animals.  Being  almost 
a  wildernes»,  and  producing  very  little  food  for  man.  it  ren- 
ders I'.ie  tiau-p  jitof  g>kKU  from  the  interior  of  Sihi  ria  to 
the  Sc.i  of  (Jkhotsk  very  expensive.  Ac' ordmgly  aotliing 
isiseni  fi  oinUkhoi!<k  to  Yakutsk  atid  the  inierior  of  Siberia, 
except  tbe  furs  wlui  h  are  collected  by  the  American  Com- 
pany in  the  Ku»>ian  settlements  of  North  America;  and 
nothing  is  ca.ricd  from  Yakutsk  to  Okhotsk  except  a  few 
necessaries,  chicHy  flour  and  tobacco ;  and  theprioe  of  these 
arlieiea  it  gooeraliy  increated  Ibinrfold  by  the  expeiue  of  tbe 
traitiport 

But  Siberia  carries  on  an  c\tenh!\e  eommoree  with  Rus- 
sia, Bokhara,  Tashkerul,  and  (.'[iiiia.  The  imisi  itiiporlatit 
IS  tile  Iriide  uiih  Ru.-sia.  Tlie  lr.ins|Miit  of  the  j;oiids 
effected  by  a  roail  which  leads  from  Perm  iii  Russia  to 
Ekatarinburg  and  Tobolsk.  West  of  Ekaiarinburg  it 
crosses  the  Ural  Mountains  by  a  mountain-pass,  the  highest 
part  of  which,  near  Bilimbaycuik,  is  1693  feet  above  the 
sea.  By  this  road  the  produce  of  the  rich  mines  of  Siberia 
A  brought  to  Europe,  aa  well  aa  a  great  quantity  of  furs, 
tad  some  leather  and  skins,  wbieh  are  ebiefly  collected 
aiBOng  the  oomadio  tribes  of  the  northern  districts.  The 
last  ni  •  r;;  I  iiTed  article,  and  the  goods  brought  frotn  Kiachla, 
coniisuii^;  uf  tf»a,  and  some  silks  and  cottons,  i^o  to  the  ^;reat 
fair  of  Nishnei  Novgorod,  where  the  Chinese  good*  in  1S.!9 
vcro  estimated  to  amount  to  Itt.OOO.OOO  rubles,  or  767,^UU/., 
and  the  furs  to  7.500.000  rubles,  or  328.145/.  The  returns 
consist  of  several  articles  of  RuastaoaiidEngliab  maaufrc- 
turea,  partly  for  the  oonsumptioD  of  tbo  eountiy.  and  pirtiy 
for  aalA  to  tbe  C!binaae  at  Kiaebta. 

TIm  eooiaiereo  wbieh  b  carried  on  at  Kiaebta  with  tbe 
Chinese  has  been  noticed  under  Ki.\crta.  We  shall  only 
odd  that,  according  to  information  obtained  by  Krman.  the 
<Hiantily  of  lea  iraporterl  at  that  )ilnee  in  X"!'}  wa*  eUi- 
tuaied  at  helweeii  j,(;i.)(),0(  0  and  6,000.0011  lbs.,  of  the  value 
of  from  I.G-^O.Ot.U)/.  to  .'.(lUO.tiiui/.  Tea  seems  to  be  more  used 
in  Siberia  than  in  England.  Tliere  were  also  imporiod  about 
320,000  noundg  of  tea  in  cakes,  valuetl  at  45,000/.  I  his 
lot  ia  auoHy  consumed  by  the  Moneol  tribes  tlic  Bun- 
Mm  and  Calniiiekt,  and  the'  Tartara.  TIm  second  ariiclc  of 
ioMftanoo  wat  tbat  kind  of  coarae  oottmi-etuSk  wbwh  ia 
called  JkofaTAo.  and  is  extensivetjr  uoed  \j  all  perMne  or 
Russian  urij^in  bom  in  Siberia.  Brman  docs  not  state  the 
Amount  of  this  article.  The  third  article  i*  ihubarb,  of 
wbieh  about  .ItH'.i'dO  lb<.  nrc  uiipurted,  and  vulued  at 
>u,ooo/.  No  estimate  is  given  rcspeclins  the  other  arti- 
dca,  cottons,  silks  and  satim^  and  toaw  mam  ohioet*;  bat 
P.  C  No.  1354. 


from  the  statement  of  Erman  it  would  appear  that  the 
whole  money  value  of  the  import!^  at  Kiachia  can  hardly 
IbU  abort  of  3,000,000^,  whibi  Cfchrane  estimates  them  at 
only  one  nillion  and  a  half.  The  ehief  artielee  of  export 
are  fiira  of  sables,  fuses,  ottcn,  wild  eats,  beaveni,  and 
squirrels.  Of  the  last-mentioned  article  some  niiUiotw  of 
skins  arc  imported,  the  greater  part  of  whirh  are  taken 
on  tb<.'  t;iMe  land  en^t  of  I-nke  Baikal.  The  Ch;n<-=c  iiuy 
only  the  luuil  common  kindsof  fuf :  the  be>.t  i  tij  Nishiiei 
Nov^^orod  and  Moscow,  and  from  thence  a  f.Mi  it  psntion 
of  ihcm  go  to  Per'^ia  and  Turkey.  Tbe  amount  of  ihi^t  article 
is  not  stated.  The  Russians  export  also  coamo  woollen 
cloth  made  in  Poland,  and  coarse  cotton-ttuffs  to  tlie  value 
of  45.000/.  Those  two  articles  do  not  go  to  China,  but  are 
bought  for  tbe  uae  of  tbe  Kalkas  Mongola.  Ai  the  Rua* 
sian  copper  mon^y  ia  worth  more  than  the  tiominal  value 
for  which  it  is  current,  it  constitutes  at  Kiachtj  a  c  iMider- 
ablu  article  uf  export.  In  this  commerce  the  wluIiIu  ;tier- 
<"hants  of'Irkut.>ik  are  en^ai^ed.  The  goods  fruin  l;  kMt>k  to 
Kiaclita,  and  from  Kmchta  to  Irkutsk,  are  cunveye<l.  from 
May  to  November,  by  large  vcs<els  whicfi  navigate  ilio  I.Ake 
of  Baikal  and  the  ri%cr  Selenga,  an  1  in  November  and  De- 
cember by  carta  on  a  road  which  passes  over  the  high 
mouniain-nngea  that  enclose  the  western  portion  of  tlija 
lake  edied  tbe  Kultuk.  and  in  winter  by  ^le^lt^es  on  the  ie« 
of  the  lake  itielf.  The  greater  part  of  the  Chinese  goods 
is  aftorwardB  tent  to  Western  Siberia  and  to  Europe  at  a 
comparatively  small  cxfcnse,  nearly  the  whole  transit  being 
by  water.  The  bars;es  that  convey  these  i^oods,  after  de- 
|iarting  flora  Irkutsk,  descend  the  Lower  An;.'ara  an  1  Up- 
per TiKinguoikka  Io  the  town  uf  Yene»etsk  un  the  Vencsel. 
A  little  below  this  place  the  small  river  Kem  joins  lb*  Ye- 
neaei,  which  is  navis;ablo  for  somo  distance  from  '\U  moutb, 
and  to  a  point  only  40  miles  from  where  the  river  Ket 
becomes  navinble.  The  goedtare  carried  by  land  over  thia 
portage,  and  Ilien  deicend  the  Kot  ttntil  they  re«^  the  Obi, 
and  afterwards  the  la^st-mentioned  river  to  ilx  confluenre 
with  the  Irtish,  from  which  point  they  are  conveyed  by  water 
toTobol.nk.  From  Tob^dsk  tliey  are  conveyed  by  land  over 
the  Ural  Monninui!*  lo  Perm,  where  they  are  agnin  !>hippud 
for  Nishnui  Novgorod  and  Moskow. 

The  inhahuants  of  Siberia  have  aUo  some  commerce  with 
Kuldsha.  the  capital  of  the  Chinese  government  of  Hi,  or 
of  Songaria,  but  this  is  not  authorised  by  the  Chinese  court, 
and  is  therefore  carried  on  under  ibe  name  and  protection 
of  one  of  tlio  sultana  of  Uie  Kbir^bia  OoMaeka,  who  inhabit 
tbe  eenntry  contiguona  to  the  Chinese  boundary.  The  Rut* 
si.iii  caia\ans  dep.irt  from  Senl:;^l!atin^k  on  the  Irtish,  tra> 
%ers4!lhu  slepjK!  ot  the  Middle  Urda  uf  the  Khirghis,  pass 
near  the  western  extremity  of  Lake  Zaizang.  a-erud  the 
range  called  Tarbai^atai,  at  the  southern  base  t  f  winch  they 
reach  the  town  uf  Tarbagatai.  or  1  !iiiKnit>*liak,  and  pi  irccd- 
ing  southward  travene  the  mountains  of  Ircn  Khabngan, 
when  they  reach  the  town  of  Kuldsha.  The  Russiaoa  ex- 
port to  this  place  only  Uve  cattle,  and  they  receive  in  ratum 
N  kind  of  eotton4tiiE  of  good  quality-,  called  taM^wbieb  ia 
manufactured  in  eonw  towna  oif  CbuMse  Tvrkiitan,  oapo* 
cially  at  Aksu. 

In  modern  times  a  regula?  commercial  intercourse  hat 
been  eslablishcU  between  Siberia  and  the  khanat  of 
Kbokan.  by  means  of  c.iravans  pa<iiing  thioui,'li  tbesieppes 
of  the  Khirghis  Coitsacks.  These  caravans  denail  liuin 
Petropawlawik  on  the  river  Ishim,  or  from  Semiyark. 
or  Scmipalatinsk.  two  small  places  on  the  northern  banks  of 
the  Irti<ih,  and  follow  different  roads,  all  of  which  however 
tuiilo  at  the  baao  of  the  Alaptau  Monntaina  (near  43°  N. 
let),  wbieh  Arido  the  baiin  of  thoTalaa  fkoni  tbat  of  the 
Syr  Daria,  or  Jaxartes.  After  having  passed  over  thia 
range  they  proceed  southwanl,  until  they  reach  the  (owns  of 
Tasnkend  and  Khokan.  'i"he>e  caravans  are  not  composed 
of  Siberian*,  but  nf  Uokliarians,  Arinenians,  and  Siberian 
Tartars.  Ttiosc  Tartars  can  jirocced  with  iheir  goods  to  tho 
town  of  Kashs;ar  in  Chinese  Turkestan,  from  which  place 
the  Russians  are  excluded  by  the  Chinese  government,  but 
the  Siberian  Tartars  are  admitted.  As  some  articles  of  thia 
trade  arc  derived  Amd  the  town  of  Yarkhand  in  Qdnew 
Turkiitan,  all  the  ooodi  bnogbt  to  Siberia  by  theae  eaia* 
vane  ate  known  in  tbo  laat*inentioned  eonntty  by  the  name 
of  Yarkhand  goods.  Tbe  articles  imported  to  the  above- 
mentioned  places  consist  of  cotton  goods,  neither  so  fine  nor 
54J  well  Worked  as  iho'so  bniught  from  Kiachla.  but  tliey 
are  cheaper  and  wear  better;  of  sonic  stuiTs  iiwlu  ot  silk 
■ad  eoOmi  aaixod,  ond  of  lomal  kinds  of  calicoes.  Among 
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tbe  imports  are  rotton  girdle*  e«ned  AuMoA,  ▼hieh  «ro  us«d 

by  the  lower  classes  all  ovli-  Siiioria  instead  of  I'nitDiis, 
■wnich  arc  not  in  use.  TliC  .slrongost  kind  i>t"  kualiak  is  im- 
ported in  this  way,  and  nlso  several  kinds  of  dried  fiiht, 
tMpecikliy  apricots,  t^rapes,  prunes,  pistachio  nuts,  and 
dltOSp  But  Itie  principal  articles  brought  to  Petropawlaw»k, 
&e.  u«  dorived  from  Um  Kbirghis  Cnssack«,  and  consist  of 
cattle  and  horsWt  of  vhish  bite r  Uio  consumption  in  the 
ttlmng  dMtckt  it  gmrt.  and  of  felu  madA  of  th«  hair 
of  aUBeh  and  eatfl«.  and  of  coarse  carpeta  raado  of  wool 
Tho  articles  exported  from  Sibetia  hy  this  way  are  i  liic  fly 
Corn  for  iho  cunsumption  of  thi:  Khir;;b!!s  Cossack I'm- 
tlio  toinini.Tcir  with  K'nokan,  Riis^nin  IisuIkt,  iilti.T-skins 
and  &eal-sk»a»,  wuolU:!!  clutb,  luokuig-Kl.issL-s,  razuir.  ai»d 
some  cutlery,  combs  of  European  manulacture.  ami  jiarti- 
cularly  large  quantities  of  iron  and  tapper  from  tlic  Ural 
tnines. 

.The  eomames  vhieh  ia  carried  on  between  tbe  town  of 
l!roiak.  on  tbe  ritrw  OoS.  in  the  department  of  Orenburg, 

and  the  town  of  Bokhara,  is  of  a  similar  description.  Tiic 
caravans,  which  arc  composed  of  Bokharians  and  Arme- 
nians sotlled  at  Bokhara,  iiavenie  tlio  steppe  of  the  Little 
Ordaof  the  KhirK'""^  Co&sacks.  This  commerce  was  for- 
merly nuich  iUL»re  important;  fur  three  caravan*,  consistirif^ 
of  more  than  lUOO  camels,  annually  arrived  at  Troizk  ;  but 
ainco  the  Bokharians  have  been  permitted  to  go  with  their 
gwda  to  the  fair  of  Nishnci  Novgoru<1,  only  one  caravan  of 
Iram  800  to  1000  eamela  comes  annually  tuTroizk.  Beaidea 
the  articles  brought  ficom  Khokan,  tbe  Bokbariana  import 
largo  quantities  of  raw  cotton,  and  a  tew  shawls  of  great 
value,  which,  accord  1 11(5  '"^  '1"-'  i'la'ement  of  thf  Russians,  ai^e 
made  of  (Ineaiid  ilowny  hair  from  the  belliL's  of  the  camels, 
which  li  niuHially  laki.ni  nil"  lor  that  [iurpoie  by  vi.'iy  cK'Se 
combs.  The  exports  from  this  plai-e  oro  al&u  tl^u  buine  at 
those  from  Petropawlawsk,  but  guns  must  be  added.  The 
Kbirghis  Cossacks  also  bring  to  Tioizk  their  cattle  and  the 
Other  goods  above  mentioned. 

Inlem^  CaatHMrM,— There  is  a  considmble  comai«rce 
carrtBd  on  between  the  aoutbern  agricultural  dialricia  and 
the  northern,  which  are  inhabited  oy  nomadic  nations.  A 
great  number  of  Russian  merchants  at  certain  periods,  os- 
ptrcially  in  Fouuiary,  visit  cciiam  places  to  which  the  no- 
madic nations  ri'sort,  to  bu\  fnmi  the  latter  their  furs  and 
other  ulijecis.  'i  lic  RusMan  inercKaMl-i  j;ive  in  return  Hour 
or  brcutl,  and  a  few  mauut'uciured  articles.  Thciic  places  of 
Cu^uuiicrce  are  very  small,  but  are  full  of  people  at  the  time 
of  the  faira.  Among  these  plaoea  are  Obdurak  on  the  Obi. 
Toorookkanak  on  tbe  Ycoean,  Ual^Yansk  on  tbe  Yana,  and 
Oatronoye  on  tbe  Aniuy,  one  of  tbe  conlluentfl  of  the  Kol)  - 
na.  The  roost  (Vequented  are  the  first  and  tho  last. 

The  fair  of  Obdursk  is  attcntluJ  by  tiH  the  ninnadic  na- 
tions that  live  between  the  town  of  Aichiuiyul  on  the 
While  Sen,  and  ilu-  nver  Yene>ci,  by  Samoyedes,  Syrianes, 
Ostiaks,  and  Vogub  s,  Tin  y  bus  frwm  the  Russian  mer- 
chants great  quu:itiiies  of  re.iily-inade  rye  bread,  tobacco, 
iron  aauccpans  coppers,  axes,  koives,  needlei,  flre-steels. 
ajidaomc  other  siualler  artidM:  they  give  in  esekange  the 
fan  of  poUur  fosea.  bim,  gvey,  and  white;  cotnuNQ  Snm, 
black,  red.  and  white;  of  beaTeia,  wolvea,  and  polar  beain ; 
dresses  made  of  reindeer  skins;  reindeer  skins,  reindeer 
tlcsh.  and  live  reindeer  for  slaughter;  with  olcpiiaiits'  tusks, 
feathers,  and  ^oi)!se-skin-i.  It  is  state<i,  that  besides  the 
tribute  (laul  to  the  crown,  which  ooiuistaof  fura.  the  Rus- 
sian merchants  buy  at  this  fair  BttlltMlly  fura  lotlwaBWOnt 
of  150.00U  rubles,  or  6^63/. 

The  fair  at  Chtrowtwje  w  nwly  as  important,  as  tbe 
goods  obtained  theie  an  aaid  to  amount  to  200,000  tttblea. 
or  nearly  9UUU/.  Tbia  Ibir  ia  attended  by  Ike  tribea  that 
inhabit  Uie  north-eaatem  peninaula  of  Asia,  the  Yooka- 
hires,  Lamutcs,  Toongooscs,  Choowanzcs,  Koriakes,  and 
parlicnlarty  tlie  Ts.lii>okt-!ics.  T!ic  fuis  are  the  piincipal 
ariirlc  biuuj^ht  by  lltea>e  tribes,  and  the  greatest  jiarl  are 
broiii^lil  by  the  Tshooktsbes  from  the  iiorih  west  coast  of 
America.  They  consist  chiefly  of  the  ^kln:>  of  black  and 
silver  grey  foxes,  of  polar  foxes,  Imim  s,  gluttons,  river 
otters,  Doavcrs,  an<l  an  extremely  beautilul  kind  of  marten 
which  ia  not  found  in  Siberia.  They  also  bring  skins  of  the 
black  aa  veU  aa  of  tho  ice  bear,  and  tu»ks  and  skina  of  the 
mone ;  Uie  riba  of  the  wbale,  whidi  are  fixed  under  the 

•ledges,  ;is  hars  of  iron  are  fixed  in  otl;ur  i.ortlu  rn  cuuu- 
Irie*.  and  uro  an  impurlant  article  of  inlatiii  trci  li'  as  ;.ir  suuih 
as  Yakutsk,  nud  ve>t  ii>  tar  a>  the  hanks  of  ihr  Yenesoi'. 
laatly,  aeal -skins,  wbicl^  are  used  as  tacks  oad  for  truuLs,  and 


dresses  made  of  rcmdecr-akins.     The  Rmsian  mefchtsti 

j^ive  in  return  tobaccn,  several  kinds  of  iron  iilcn-tlv  M 
]io!s,  axes,  kttives,  fire-steels,  needles,  dishes  ami  iv.iMnsof 
cupier.  tin,  or  wood,  and  great  quantities  of  IksiI v],  ch  are 
used  as  ornaments  by  the  women.  The  Tshooki.>he»,  TTT'*»t 
of  whom  have  frequent  dealiii:;s  with  tho  native  inU-,  <>f 
the  north-west  districts  of  America,  are  in  general  solti- 
ciently  skilful  in  trading  with  the  Ruaaiana;  bot  th«y  at* 
«asil|'eb«atfldoatof  their  goods  when  spitila «r«  «4li*t«d  to 
them,  which  boweyer  are  only  smuggled  intotiMeoambyiB 
'  very  »ninll  quantitii's,    tlie  RusMau  goremmeot  baa  ptahh' 

'  hiied  the  iiniiortation  uf  tbw  urliclc. 

Wi;  ha\e  still  an  observation  to  make  on  the  curomcrciAl 
intercourse  of  lUa  T^!ll)ok^ihes  with  the  tribe*  "f  the  u<>rtb- 
western  parts  of  America.  That  portion  of  tlie  TsbooktihM 
who  live  in  permanent  habitations  belong  to  the  family 
of  the  Esquimaux,  and  t'cem  to  have  emigrated  from  Am«- 
riea,  aa  the  tribea  that  inhabit  the  eaitem  abona  of  Bafe- 
ring'a  Strait  apeak  a  language  which  diffeta  io  very  ttw 
words.  This  circumstance  must  have  greatly  coDlributel 
to  maintain  an  intercourse  between  the  two  conlinenu.  Ti  e 
island  of  Imakhtt,  one  of  the  ktou\)  of  the  Diotnede  or 
Gwnsdef  Islands,  isgeneraHy  the  place  wh^re  the  e\chan;c 
of  goods  takes  pliu'c.  Tiie  most  acn\e  nu  ri  l.ariis  ore  !;« 
American  inhabitants  of  the  two  small  islands  cailad  Kin^'< 
i.slet  or  Ookivok  and  Asiak  or  AJak,  especially  tho<w  of 
latl-mentioned  island,  who  dispoM  of  the  Rusewn  goods 
which  are  obtained  from  the  Tanooktdiia  aloog  tbe  coeet  of 
America,  as  far  south  aa  the  peoiBsnla  of  Alimska.  ftni 
would  probably  carry  them  atill  ftrther  to  the  e&st,  if  tb« 
settleincnli  of  the  American  Company  did  not  protidie  tli« 
tribes  m  tho.M'  parisi  with  such  article*.  The  T~hookt»he», 
as  well  as  the  .Xmericans,  visit  the  i-lai'd  nf  Imakbu  ir 
^innnncr  in  tbeir  boats  call  baidaret,  whicti  are  made  </ 
wiiiiU  -boue,  and  in  winter  in  sledges  which  arc  drawn  t> 
dogs.  The  Tshooktsbes  bring  tobaooo.  some  iron  utensils 
and  ornaments  obtained  from  the  RuMiaBa»with  a  cunaide^ 
able  number  of  reindeer  dresses,  aa  tkv  Oniaml  dCMta 
appear  to  he  common  in  any  part  of  North  AmeHen.  The 
A--iakinutes,  Or  mliahiiaiits  of  itiC  islai.d  of  ,\  -lak,  brin?  i^c 
Naruus  iiirs  above  iiiL'iilii'iicd.auii  a  threat  uunilw-r  »>f  nn.ir«e- 
ttisks.  'J'he  AmeruMn  tubes  which  inhabit  the  coutilrj 
iiurtli  of  Capo  I'l  inoi  of  Wales,  as  far  as^  Icy  Cape.  aI>o  ' 
iho  inland  of  Iinaklitt  to  obtain  RussIhii  poods.  The  know- 
ledge of  the  extensive  commerce  thus  carric<l  on  bt-tw^^i 
the  two  continents  by  savage  Iribeai  which  wo   uwe  U 

Wran^l,  explains  how  the  iron  pota  and  knives  whKii 
Cuntain  Beaehey  fimnd  among  tbe  mbabitanta  of  Ic)  C*i*^ 
and  the  knives  which  Franklin  saw  on  Ihe  nortlu  r..  -'..i 
of  America,  and  which  were  all  of  Russian  tiiitiu.''AtU.-«, 
fjuud  tlicir  way  to  these  leraolo  places. 

JJiyli'riJ. — Euro|u  ans  had  not  the  least  knowledge  of  l:>5 
existciH  i;  of  Siberia  up  l<i  1  j^o.  It  w  h(i\ve\er  certain  thji 
a  part  of  it  was  conquered  by  Gengis  Khan  and  hi»  burc«» 
surs;  for  it  appears  that  theBwriMcs  were  subjected  tetbe 
Kalkas  Mon^tols  by  that  conqueror;  and  when  the  Cowitj 
had  passed  iheX7ru*Mottntaina^  th^  foupd  that  tbe  eonntn 
on  both  aidea  of  the  river  Irtish  was  subject  to  Kutshutii 
Khan  and  his  IVrtars  or  Turk.<.  It  is  very  probable  it.f. 
this  8o\eieij;uly  liad  bccil  cstablislicd  in  tiu--e  p.iri^w.  n 
those  of  C  isaii  and  Astrakhan  veic  fjunded  on  lue  wor; 
I  and  souili  of  the  Ural  Mountains.  During  the  war  by  wbicU 
tbe  Czar  iwan  Vasiliovitsh  made  himself  m«&toc  of  t>*. 
khanat  and  town  of  Casan  (1552),  the  countries  cor:; 
guous  to  the  western  base  of  the  Ural  Motioteins  had 
fallen  into  great  di^uider.  and  were  filled  wiUi  robbfi> 
Thesoveieiga  of  Moscow  made  every  elTurl  to  re-c^sUUnh 
order  in  these  countries  by  punishing  the  authors  of  liw 
disturbances.  Amcui^  tlicm  «cis  a  Cu&sack  called  Vertiv^t 
Tiroofi'yew,  who  for  a  long  tunc  had  robbed  tha  v.-t**;. 
that  navigated  the  Volga,  and  li.id  a  cv  iiv,.!.  r.vhlc  i  i;.:-r 
of  accomplices.  Seeing  the  elieigy  with  wuicb  lite  C*»r 
pursued  the  robbers,  he  turned  Ins  thoughts  to  th*:  B»t. 
and  in  I5b0  he  passed  the  lital  MountaiuR  with  lua  sbm!! 
army,  and  entend  lh«  tenilones  of  Kutthtim  Kbati. 
and  by  hia  aclirity,  energy,  and  miUtaiy  skiiU  Williia  t«i> 
years  he  had  taken  the  town  of  Tshingittmm.  now  tmSM 
Toomen,  and  tho  residence  of  the  khan,  called  by  the  i-^- 
tivcs  Isker,  but  by  the  Cossacks,  Sibir.  from  which  '.!  t 
country  uiis  af  i  iw.Ti  di  named.  Hc  then  ventured  to  t-?.  r 
iii^  eon(|ue»t  lo  the  1/  ir,  on  the  condition  of  a  frvv  partl,tn. 
which  of  roursi-  was  ^ranicd.  He  <■  ii'.j^iu.-d  hii  coitque»'t 
with  effect  until  bo  was  drowucd  lu  tbe  Iilish  ib 
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After  bu  death  his  conquaiU  were  lo«t  to  Rus.'iia,  but  the 
power  of  KuUhum  Khan  had  been  biokon.  and  he  waa 
unable  tu  resume  liiii  foroMr  iKwitiofi.   Ths  Ruaakna  con- 
tinued gradually  to  gainoaliini.  until  fab  Mapirw  wu  en- 
tirely destroyed,  and  all  the  country  went  of  the  river  Obi 
aubjvctcKl  to  the  sway  of  the  Czar.  In  1604  the  town  of 
Tomsk  was  huilt,  which  coii'^iiuilril  a  fresh  point  from  wlncli 
the  bold  fepitilsof  the  age  mi;;lit  jirocecJ  fiiriher  ea»t.  Thtir 
first  attempts  wore  successful,  but  as  the  oountiy  south  and 
east  of  Toratk  was  belter  peopled  than  other  parU  of  Si- 
beria, and  the  mountains  to  the  south  were  then  in  the  pos- 
sesion of  tho  powerful  and  warlike  tribe  of  the  Eastern 
Khirghis,  they  wore  soon  checked  in  their  enterprises.  In 
161-i  the  different  Turkish  tribM  tbfti  inhabited  tJiow  pwU, 
jotned  by  the  Khiif  bis.roMaga{nat  tlw inhabttanttofTomsk, 
Mid  watte  the  whole  country  to  the  vny  milts  of  the  lowii, 
and  besieged  the  city  itself.  Is'u  ■surcour  <  ijuM  bo  st  tu  from  i 
Euro(>e,  as  Russia  was  then  in  fticat  intt-riial  disordt';-,  owiiip 
lo  the  unsettled  state  of  the  cjuiUty  alter  tbt;  death  of 
B>>ri*  Gofloiiiiotr,  anti  liie  war-  wIul-Ii  preceded  tho  accession 
of  the  family  of  Rowanoff  to  the  throne  of  Russia.  But  the 
infaabilanti  of  Tomik  maiDtained  their  footing,  though  their 
progress  fbr  sorao  tioM  waa  retarded;  and  several  years 
afterwards,  when  tho  Eaateru  Kbin^bis,  in  despair  of  resist- 
ing the  Co!>sacks  left  the  country  and  emigrated  to  the 
weat,  the  progress  of  the  Russians  was  very  r.ipid.  Small 

C.irtii-s  uf  udviiU'jiLis.  i-Miing  fmrn  Tomsk,  advanced  lo  the 
auks  of  the  L;ike  B^iikul.  Latcrecl  the  btuin  of  the  river 
l^tMia,  where  they  subjcrii  il.  ibuiiijlt  not  without  consider- 
ablo  difficulty,  the  {H>wt!iful  nation  of  the  Yakutes,  and 
nfler  passing  the  Aldan  Mountains,  reached  the  Sea  of 
Okhotsk  in  l(*»39.  Thus,  in  a  period  not  exree<ling  sixty 
jear*.  tho  Ku-rsiiiu  arms  advanced  from  the  Ural  Mountains 
to  tho  shores  of  the  fMifie  Orean.  But  all  Siberia  waa  not 
ao  easily  subjected.  The  populom  nation  of  the  Buriatea 
Ind  been  attacked  and  partly  conquered  in  1620.  but  they 
frequently  rebelled,  and  their  complete  submission  was  not 
effected  btf  ire  1  S.jon  aflcrH arils  the  town  of  Irkutsk 

was  built  tiv  I  wan  Pochabuff  (1661).  Thus  the  wliulc  of 
Sibcii  i.  wuh  the  exception  of  Da-uria,  was  subjeclt.il  to 
Huisn  in  about  ei/Uiy  years,  without  the  government 
:  i  .  uii  at  the  least  expense;  ibr  all  these  warn  had 
bieii  undertaken  and  brought  lo  successful  issue  by  private 
adventurers,  mostly  Cossacks,  who  were  induced  to  sach 
undenalcii|n  by  the  deaira  of  plunder  and  by  their  roving 
liabiti.  Tneir  sueeees  mnst  eerlaiidy  ajipoar  wonderful, 
when  it  in  cunSHlered  that  they  were  without  tho  least  e<lu- 
catiou,  and  thai  they  nearly  alwavs  proceeded  to  lliose  un- 
dertakings without  i  '  pre\iously  eoiieerled  any  pl.ui. 
The  conquest  of  l)n  una  wan  completed  iii  the  »aiue  way. 
Khabarow,  a  Pole  by  birth,  had  escaped  from  Yeneseisk  with 
a  few  exiles,  and  after  wanderinf;  about  for  some  time  in  the 
woods  which  surmniMl  Lake  Uailial.  he  and  his  followers 
•ettled,  beyond  the  praent  boundary  of  Siberia,  on  the 
AtDUtTt  in  AS*  9'  N.  lat.,  where  they  built  a  small  fortress, 
called  Albaain.  As  they  had  oflimded  their  neighbours, 
aome  tribes  of  Toon<?oo&es.  they  feared  they  might  be  over- 
powered by  numbers,  and.  hke  Yi  riu'ik,  oflfered  their  con- 
quest to  the  emperor  of  Russia,  guliciiiug  ai  the  same  time 
his  fori?iv(  iie>s  for  ilieir  ofTeiicts.  Meanwhile  the  Ttwn-  i 
gooses  had  applied  Cu  the  Cnineio  for  assistance.  In  1684 
an  army  composed  of  MandshtKis  and  Chinese  appeared  be- 
fore Albaain  and  took  it.  but  permitted  the  Russians  to  go 
to  NeiUhindEr  which  had  be<<n  budt  in  XRiB.  when  the 
Bnriatet  wen  eoinptciely  subjected.  But  the  Ruuiant  re- 
turned the  following  spring  and  rebuilt  Albuht.  ACbineM 
army  however  camo  again  in  the  month  of  July,  took  the 

tlacc  after  a  stout  resistance,  and  sent  a  considerable  num- 
ur  of  the  prisoners  to  Peking.  Tlu  >e  event-,  <ar.vL-d  a  dis- 
pute hetweea  lh«  cuurts  ol  Pi  kmg  and  Feler.sburg ;  but 
by  the  intervention  of  the  Jesuits  who  rcsidetl  at  Peking, 
a  treat)  was  concluded  in  Mo^,  by  which  the  present  boun- 
dary betwL-en  S.beria  and  the  Chinese  empire  was  firmly 
established.  Tliis  treaty  was  confirmed  by  the  treaty  of 
1727.  in  whioh  KifKhtaand  Haimatshinwat*  appointed  as 
thoonly  plaeea  where  a  commcreial  intaraouna  between  the 
two  countries  should  uke  place.  At  the  MUe  time  RuMia 
obtained  pernuision  lo  send  every  ten  years  a  spiritmil 
embaiisy  to  Pekm:;.  in  urder  that  the  pruooeta  taken  at  the 
last  Conquest  of  Alburn,  and  tbuT oAqpring.  vigbt  negiTe 
instruction  m  thtiir  rviigion. 
(Pallas,  Rri$endurch  xJtrscl.ieilent  Proxrinzeti  <lfs  Ru.'u- 


tifchen  Eriehet;  Fiacher,  SibiriseAe  GetehiehU,  Fate» 
burg.  1 768 ;  Sauer'a  Account  of  a  Geographieal  and  AttrO- 
nomictU  Exptditum  to  the  Nortkem  BirU  nf  Bmria,  pgr- 
formed  bu  BiUimfflf  Humboldt'a  n^gwuiu  Atiaiiquet; 
Sarytcheif's  AKOumt  t)f  a  Voffage  of  Discovery  to  th« 
Aforth-eaMt  ff  Sthnia;  Klaprotb's  Magagin  Atiattque; 
Cook's  Third  Foj/fi;'/*  /o  tlie  J\irtfir  Oceau ;  Everinian'a 
U«tse  nuch  Buchaia  ,  Ledebonr  ?.  i?^isc  iii  lirn  Atloi  ;  Cocb- 
rane's  Narrative  of  a  P,  drstnau  J  •uni''i/  t/inmah  Rtutia 
and  Siberian  Tartary,;  Erdnian,  Betir'age  zur  Ketmtni^i 
del  Jnnem  von  Ruuland ;  Koizebue's  Voyage  if  Ditcnrery 
into  the  South  Sea,  &c. ;  Beecbey's  Voyage  to  the  Poeidei 
Erman,  ReiM  urn  die  Erde;  Rt^e.  Retie  ntwk  dim  Urm, 
dent  AUaU  und  dtm  Cu/^dtehen  Maere;  Wrangel*a  Heiag 
Idngt  dtr  Nordku$t0  von  Sihtritn  md  tntf  dem  Ei«m»m% 
tkna  Statittische  und  Ethnogr.  Nachriehten  Uhfi-  die  Rum- 
nschen  Bentzungen  in  Nortf  America  :  Baer  on  (he  Ground' 
Ice  or  Frozen  Soil  ff  Siberia,  in  "  London  Geoj;.  Journ.,* 
vol.  viii. :  and  Ritter.  Erdltunde  vn  A\irri,  vols.  i.  and  ii.) 

SIBTHORP,  JOHN,  the  vounu'tst  *«n  of  Dr.  Hum- 
phrey Sibthorp,  professor  of  botuny  ui  Oxford,  was  hom  in 
that  city  Oct.  28.  175H.  Ho  toeik  hi>  master  *  degree  in 
1 780.  anil  afterward*  obtained  a  Radeliffe  travelling  fellow* 
ship.  In  17S3  he  took  the  degree  of  M.B.;  and.  leaving 
Oxfotd  Ibra  liOMMMirMWd  hk  nradiral  studies  at  Edinburgh. 
He  next  visited  France  and  Switzerland,  and  made  some 
interesting  botanical  discoveries  at  Montpellier,  which  be 
coramunicatt^l  to  the  Academy  of  Snences  in  that  city. 

In  ITV-i  lie  rclurned  to  Enijland.  and  having  taken  tlie 
degi««  of  Doctor  of  Medicine,  was  appointed  to  succeed  hia 
father,  who  had  resigned  the  professorship  of  botany.  PWC 
of  the  snme  year  waa  spent  at  Gottingen.  where  he  fbimad 
the  tilan  of  his  voyage  to  Greece,  which  soon  after  be  exe- 
cuted. Hit  object  being  to  attidy  the  botany  of  that  wnltrft 
which  hnd  been  eo  litfle  meettigated  by  the  moibrna,  he  en- 
gaged at  Vienna  Mr.  Bauer,  an  excellent  drnughtitman.  with 
wiraro  he  set  out  on  his  expedition,  in  March.  I TBG.  In  the 
autumn  of  that  year  he  visited  Nui  lcs  and  Crete,  and  win- 
tered at  Constantinople.  In  the  spring  of  17S7  he  visited 
Cyprus  and  other  Greek  islands,  ami  tourhcd  at  the  coast  of 
Asia  Minor.  In  June,  i7b7,  be  wade  some  stay  ul  Atiiens, 
in  ortler  to  recover  hia  health,  which  bad  been  much  im- 
paired by  the  beat  of  the  weather  and  by  cunflnement  on 
ship-board.  Ftam  that  city  ho  made  excursions  to  earloa* 
parts  of  Greece ;  and  embarking  at  Fatrae  on  September 
24th.  1787,  reached  England,  after  a  tempestuoua  Toyi^ 
during  the  first  week  in  Decetuber. 

He  now  enjoyed  some  years  of  learned  leisure,  engaged 
in  the  duties  of  his  professorship,  and  in  sujH-rintenl  i  the 
labours  of  bis  draughtsman,  liv  was  one  of  the  lirst  mem- 
bers of  the  Linni«an  Society,  and  became  a  fellow  of  the 
Royal  Society  in  17U9.  His  reputation  gained  him  aa 
increase  of  bis  stipend,  with  tho  title  of  Regius  professor, 
which  was  conferred  on  him  in  1793.  Bot  nothing  conld 
deter  him  tnm  attempting  lo  aecompliah  bu  purpose  of 
forming  neonplete  Kloiaor  Greece.  Accordingly,  in  March, 

1 794,  be  aet  out  on  hia  eeeond  journey  to  that  country.  He 
nuw  examined  the  Troad.  paid  a  second  visit  to  Mount 
Athos,  and  sjcat  two  nioiitlis  at  Alliens.  He  iia'-sed  thtj 
winter  of  1794  at  Z  inte,  wliere  an  a]K>thccary  fiiinishej 
htm  with  a  complete  Herbarium  of  the  island,  in  February, 

1 795,  he  left  Zante  for  the  Morca,  where  he  remained  for 
two  months,  and  returned  to  Zante  at  the  end  of  ApriL  He 
here  embarked  on  board  a  vessel  bound  for  Otranto.  The 
Toyage.  which  ia  uatMtly  acoomplbhed  in  five  day%  occupied 
tnoie  than  three  weeka ;  and  the  Indenener  of  tiM  weather 
to  which  Dr.  Sibthorp  was  exposed  hastened  therprogress  of 
a  eontomption.  of  which  he  had  before  experienced  the 
symptoms.  Tn  the  autunni  of  17Lt5  he  reache  l  K:i^t  i.  l: 
his  health  now  jjrew  rapidly  worse  ;    and  on  Ftbi  uary 

1796,  he  died  at  Bath,  in  the  thirty-eighth  Near  of  hi&  n^c. 
Of  the  value  and  extent  of  Dr.  Sibthorp's  labours,  some 

notion  may  be  formed  from  the  fact  that  tlie  number  of 
species  eoUeeted  from  bis  manuscripts  and  speciroena 
amounia  to  throe  fhooaand.  Unhappily,  ho  lived  to  fiaidi 
only  one  wrk,  a*  Fhwm  Ozoniensi^'  published  in  1794. 
Tn  his  will  be  beqneathed  to  the  Unbrenity  of  Oxlbn)  an 
e-!atc  of  20(1/.  a  year,  for  the  purpose  of  publishing  bis 
'  Fbia  Grtvca,'  m  ten  folio  Tolumet,  with  a  hundred  plates 
in  each;  and  a  prodraatiM  of  Hw  vorfc,  without  piatsi. 

[DiOSt  riHIDKS.] 

SIUTIIO'RPIA,  a  genus  of  plants  named  »f(  r  l>r. 
Humphry  Sibthorp.  (brmetly  professor  of  botany  at  Oxford, 
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the  successor  of  Dilleiiius,  and  the  father  of  Dr.  John 
Sibthor(K  [SiRTHnRi-.J  This  f^enus  consists  of  small 
creeping.  rooUiig,  tufied  herbs  with  small  alternate  uniform 
leaves,  a  5-parlcd  calyx,  j-lobcd  subrotato  corolla,  4-5 
nearly  equal  stamens,  a  capitate  stigma,  and  a  soborbicular 
capsulo  dchiscmg  at  the  tup.  The  ftowort  ara  aullary, 
a«iitaiy,aDd  iooofltpicuoua.  One  of  tlte  species,  S.  Buroptca, 
Jia  nativ*  of  Bniope.  and  is  found  in  PortUKal.  Spain,  and 
France,  and  in  Dovonskiie  and  Cornwatl  illBngland.  This 
gcuiis  is  referred  by  most  botanists  to  tba  Order  Scrophula- 
riaci'iD  ;  but  it  differs  from  this  order  in  itsglobosepUce-  '  i  m  l 
rctjiildr  flower;*.  It  differs  from  Priraulacero  in  its  stameiu, 
iH  iii^;  :iUc-rnali>  M  itli  llii-  lubes  of  the  corolla,  and  in  its  caii- 
sulc  being  i-eeU«i ;  tience  Don  lias  proposod  to  place  this 
and  tiomo  other  doubtful  genera  in  u  new  onlt- r,  Sibiborpia- 
ceiE.  wliicli  possesses  charnclers  intermediate  between  those 
«f  SciQiihulariacetD  and  Primulaceo. 

SIBYL  (S<^«M«)  is  tbo  name  by  which  aoreral  prophetic 
vonwn  wera  deaigiialad,aH  of  whom  belong  to  tbo  taytbical 
ages  of  antient  o»tonr.  But  Pausaniaa  (z,  «•  IS),  who 
gives  an  account  of  the  sibyls,  applies  the  same  name  to 
I'l'iualc  bi>othsayers  of  thf  liUtonciil  times.  (Sirabo.  xiv., 
p.  i>4j.)  Iu  luure  corici  t  luii^iUiij^c  liuwcvur  the  name  is 
unly  iippliL'd  to  mythical  personages.  It  \sas  believed  that 
the  stb)U  were  maidens  who  pu^Missed  a  kuov^  lcdg«  uf  tlie 
fbtttra,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  evils  might  be  averted, 
and  especially  of  the  manner  in  which  tlie  wrath  of  the  guds 
might  be  appeased,  and  that  they  communicated  tbfir 
knowledge  in  inspired  VWMS-  They  acquirad  their  ktu>w- 
ledge  by  direct  inspiration.  (Varro.  ap  Lactant.,  i.  6 ;  Cic, 
De  t)iv  ,  i.  2  ;  Plat.,  Phae'tr..  p.  j^-l.)  The  mnnber  of  such 
propbt'lesses  appears  to  liavi-  heeii  wry  i?ical  lU  antient 
times,  and  we  kn.jw  of  Ef;y|)tian,  llebiew,  Persian,  Bob)lL>- 
niaii,  Greek,  am!  lialian  liibyk.  Vurroenumeratei  ten  siby  ls, 
Willie  others  only  knew  four.  (yElian.,  Var.  Hitt^  xii.  3  j  ; 
comp.  Suidss,  t*.  £(/3vXXa.)  Vnrro  however  appears  in  some 
MMMttOlDskstwo  sibylsoi.l  <il  t\\<>  epithets  belonging  to  the 
HBM  peraoiu  vbila  oo  the  other  band  be  docs  nut  mention 
tha  Hobrew  tibyl,  Sabbo.  (Fku*.,  x.  IS.  5.)  We  shall  in 
tkit  artiels  aa^  BMntion  the  aioat  rciebrated  sibyls. 

The  most  antient  aibfl  was  Hercph  ile,  a  daughter  of  Zeus 

and  Laniia  (Paus.,  x.  12,  I),  prjhabh'  the  >aiiie  who  is 
called  Ivy  Varrutlie  Sibylla  L.bwa.  Tlie  F.rMliraean  -sdi\l 
was  supposed  to  beana(i\e  ul'  Hal))huiia,  hut  .khuk,'  ihouKlit 
that  she  Was  born  at  Ety  tht  ae.  She  lived  before  the  Trojan 
war,  the  caUMs  and  issue  of  which  she  was  believed  to  have 
predicted.  (Varro;  Paus.,  x.  12, 1.)  In  ihetimGofPausaniai, 
a  hvmn  on  Apollo  was  very  familiar  to  the  inhabitants  el 
Uetoe,  which  «aa  attributed  to  tbit  itbyL  Id  tbia  hymn,  a 
fragment  of  which  it  preaerved  in  Pbticatiiaa,  aba  ealU  her- 
self the  danghler  of  one  of  the  Idaean  nymphs  and  of  a 
mortal.  The  Samian  stbyl  was  suppoiied  to  have  been  a 
priestess  in  the  teinple  (  f  A[  llo  SMilnilu-nii.  She  spent 
tlie  fjrcater  part  of  her  lile  la  Siuiios,  but,  like  roosit  other 
sibjU,  slie  li  described  as  ir.ivelluig  abuiil  and  coniniiinicat- 
ing  to  men  her  inspired  wii^duin.  Thus  wo  Gnd  her  al 
Claro4,  Delos,  and  Delpiii.  She  is  said  to  have  died  in 
Troas,  where  a  monuaiciu  was  erected  to  her  in  a  'grove 
loerad  to  Apolh)  Smintheus.  The  inscription  of  this  monu- 
ment ii  pmenwd  in  Pauianiaa  (x.  12, 3jL  Cuma  iu  Ionia 
Was  also  eelebfated  for  ita  aibyl ;  bnt  the  aibyl  of  Cunas  in 
Campania,  called  Demo,  lia>  acquired  more  celebrity  than 
any  other.  The  antient  le'gend  about  her  is  related  by 
Virgil  UHn..  iii.,  411,  Stc).  In  tlie  rei^Mi  <il'  'I'arquinius 
Prisrus,  or.  according  lo  others,  in  tliat  of  Tarrjuinius  .Su- 

Eci'bus,  there  appearetl  before  the  king  a  woman,  either 
eiself  a  sibyl  or  sent  by  a  sibyl,  who  offered  to  tiie  kina; 
nine  books  for  sale.    Tlic  king  refused  to  purcba^e  tlieui, 
whereupon  the  woman  burnt  three  of  the  books,  and  re- 
luming, asked  for  the  remaining  books  the  same  price  as 
'aba  had  asked  lor  the  nine.   The  lung  again  declined 

turrhasing;  but  when  the  woman,  after  burning  three 
ooks  more,  returned  and  asked  for  the  tluee  remainuiij 
the  hamo  price  which  she  had  licfure  asked  for  the  nine, 
liiii  curiosity  was  exi  iuid.  and  he  purchased  the  l^ooks ; 
whereupon  the  strange  woman  vanished.  These  three  books 
wc  c  ihi-  Sib\  lime  Hooks  which  play  such  a  proraineiit  part 
in  the  history  of  Rome:  they  contained  the  'fata  urbis 
Rom».*  (Dionys.,  iv.,  p.  25'J ;  Varro,  ap  Lactant.,  x.  6; 
CvlUua,  i.  19;  Phn..  Hitt.  Nat  ,  xiii.  27.)  Now  who  this 
'sibyl  waib  is  differently  stated.  Some  of  the  anlientt  re- 
preaent  her  as  tbetBrythraaan  sibyl,  othen  say  that  she  had 
'etnae  ftomCnOMiiDloai^  and  otbwi  tbtt  ^  woa  the  atb;l 


uf  the  Italian  Cumic.    Modern  writers  are  likewise  divided 

in  their  ojiiniuns.     Niebuhr  (//»»/.  of  Ronif.  i..  p.  iofj 
thinks  that  it  was  the  Ionian  jirophefess  ;  but  hi.-.  arcuro<jnt4 
arc  not  cuuviiiciug,  and  it  ii  by  far  more  probable  that  t;.<- 
sibylline  oracles  of  the  Romans  were  deiiviMl  {txtiu  tfar 
neighbouring  town  of  Cumae  in  Campania.   (Hartung.  Dm 
Relig.  tUr  BomtTt    p.  129,  &e. ;  GotlUiw.  Gttch.  tL  Jtom. 
Sluativ.,  p.  SIS.)  The  Sibylline  Bodti,  vaieh  were  b«aee> 
fiurth  ia  toe  pOSMSSieo  of  the  Roman  stats,  lia  said  to  haf» 
been  written  on  palm-leaves,  partly  in  van*  and  partly  m 
symbolical  hiero};h phics.    The  public  «eie  never  all  .w»-J 
to  inspect  llierii,  but  they  were  kept  in  il.e  toiiip'u-  <.f  Jupi- 
ter Ca|;itoltiiiis,  wliere  tliey  were  piesservrd  in  a  !>tntve  cbnt 
111  a  subterraneous  vault,  and  under  the  c.ir«  uf  «>«pcc)al 
ulUccrs  (duumviri  sacrorum,  intcr|ireies,  or  sacerdoiei  u- 
byllac),  who  had  been  appointed  by  the  Tarqulnias  ebe 
purchased  the  books.   These  officers  bad  to  eooault  tbe  Sh 
by  1  line  Boolu  (adire  librae  sibyllinot)  on  all  eeoaMmawban 
the  gods  maniftsled  their  wrath  1^  inflicting  calaiailiaa 
upon  tbe  Romans,  and  when  human  help  and  humao  wii- 
dam  were  not  thought  capable  of  averting  their  anger 
The  answers  which  were  derived  from  them  wt-re  airoosC 
invariably  of  a  religiousi  nature,  as  they  cither  ctniimir.icd 
the  mtroducliuii  uf  some  new  Worship,  or  the  in'^tituii  i-j  of 
new  ceremonies  and  tesiiivals.  or  the  repetition  of  old  otm. 
Jim  during  the  time  of  the  republic,  th<-y  do  not  eeeaa  ti 
have  ever  been  used,  like  the  Greek  oraolea,  as  •  mMlH  la 
ascertain  tbe  future,  or  what  {lolitieal  msasarea  VMW  Is  hs 
adopted  in  order  to  attain  a  certain  po^itiesl  «iy«e<. 
manner  of  oonsulting'  them,  ai  Niebubr  and  otbera  suppoe». 
was  probably  the  foilowint,'  — iliey  opened  the  vi)!ijnji.ii  i: 
random. and  whatever  pas^aJ'<■  first  met  then  eye  wa^  tbojght 
to  c  niaiti  tlu'  sii^'tjcstiuns adapted  fur  the  present  castv  Ti^ 
keepers  of  the  SibyUmo  Books  were  at  tirst  only  two,  wat 
1U  0  attendants  ;  and  one  of  the  first  duumviri  appointed  hi 
Tarquin  was  condemned  by  (he  king  to  suffer  tnc  pooieb- 
mciii  of  a  parricide  for  blabbing.    (Dionyi..  iv.,  p. 
Val.  Max.,  i.  1,  13.)  After  the  banitbmeiit  of  i|ia  kingh. 
the  two  keeper*  of  the  Sibylline  Booka  wwe  appointed  bv  tb 
people,  probably  in  tbe  oomiita  oentariata,  for  hfc  T^: 
were  exempt  from  all  civil  and  military  ofHcos;  and  wh*c- 
e\er  tlii's  had  to  cotuult  the  sacred  books,  they  were  auiii> 
used  by  a  senatns  consultum,  and  they  consulted  them 
the  presence  uf  iheir  attendants.    The  numbers  of  t'Ms^ 
pricbU  wasuiierwdids,  perhaps  in  the  year  b.c.  mcieas*^ 
to  ten,  and  half  of  them  were  to  be  plebeians:  in  tbo tiaa 
of  Sulla  their  nnmber  was  incroased  to  SAeen. 

In  the  year  h  2  u.c.  the  temple  of  Jupiter,  aa  llM  Oiyilal 
w  as  burnt,  and  tbe  Sibylline  Bosks  were  censttuiad  bv  iIm 
flames.  In  order  to  restore  tbe  books,  tbe  senate  sent  t^- 
bauadors  to  Tarious  towns  of  Italy.  Greece,  and  AsiaMiccr. 
to  collect  Sibylliuc  oracles,  boili  from  juiblir  nnrl  fnvTf 
sources.  These  ambassadors  collecied  abnit  one  th.  u**;; 
verses,  which  were  ngain  kept  in  the  teiii|ile  of  ,1  upiter.a/^c: 
it  had  been  restored.  [  Du)nys.,  iv.,  p. -J(,o,)  Tlr>  i-ollsctu^ 
and  restoring  the  antient  oracles  brought  to  h-.'ht  s  grw 
many  spurious  ones,  and  rendered  the  pcoph>  m<>re  fcyit** 
with  these  oracles  than  they  had  been  befure, and  tUasMat- 
slitionof  the  time  made  great  abuse  of  tbem.  Aofastn 
therelbra  oidatsd  that  en  a  certain  day  all  Sibylline  tx^  i> 
whieb  were  in  tbe  possession  of  private  personst  should  It 
delivered  np  tothi- praetoi  urbami><,ttnd burnt.  On  tL»c«:«- 
sion  mure  than  two  tliou>aiid  sorb  books  werw  dt>iivrrcd  w 
the  llaine!t  ;  and  those  oracles  w  inch  were  m  the  kcepit^^ 
the  state,  and  were  considered  to  be  genuine,  w  ere  now  dcf^ 
site  I  in  two  gilt  chests  in  the  temple  of  .\|>ollo.  in  tbabM 
of  his  statue,  and  entrusted,  as  before,  to  the  quindacaafW^ 
(Suet,  Aug^  31 ;  Tacit.,  Annai.,  vi.  12.)  Vbethar  IhM  ^ 
lection  was  not  naade  with  sufficient  dinemnieni,  or  wbctbtf 
the  keepers  contrived  to  inlroduee  new  or  sptirious  tvf^ 
is  not  clear;  but,  ionic  years  aflerwards,  Td>ei  iu^  foui>i  : 
necessary  to  inttitotc  a  fresh  examination  of  ihi-  Sib^it-. 
oracles,  and  fo  strikeout  many  which  w.r>-  rons^d.-rad  t,j  ' 
spurious.  (Dim  (_  as«.,  Ivii.,  p.  705.  bieph.)  iSot  nwr . 
years  afievward-  a  pinpo^al  wat»  made  lo  add  a  new  ToJus  f 
of  Sibylline  |itophecii-t  to  the  authorised  collection.  (Tant, 
Annul.,  vi.  1.'.)  In  the  reign  of  Nero  the  Sib^IliOe  Bteks 
were  burnt  a  second  time,  but  were  again  tuataca^  Mrf 
used  as  bsfore.  In  the  ye.ir  270  a.d.  sevetnt  BMMAara*.' 
the  senate  advised  to  consult  them  respecting  the  b»i>«  - ' 
the  war  against  tbe  Msteoinanni.  (Fl.  Vopisc,  AunL,  J* 
About  this  time  the  Christians,  in  their  zeal  to  concert  e:* 
heathens,  began  to  refer  to  iho  Sib/Uiue  oradea  aa  eamaa^ 
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mi;  prophMiflt  respecting  the  MesBuih  ;  aatl  s.uch  propbeciea 
may  have  been  found  in  them, either  owing  to  llie  vagucnes* 
of  the  oracles,  which  might  beap|ilied  to  my  circutQ»tanceji, 
or  it  may  be  that  at  this  time  a  number  of  Sib>lline  oracles 
««re  forced  aiul  cireakited.  Hie  ooUectioti  which  was  in 
tbn  keeping  of  tbeiUt*  ms  burnt  a  ibinl  time  in  the  reign 
•f  Julian  tAJX  3fi3) ;  atid  a  Amirtli  ttna  in  Um  reign  of 
Ifdtioriut.  by  Stilieho,  aa  999.  (Rut.  Ai'ii..  it  81.)  But 
ii  wa>  re-.toitil  cucli  time;  and  notwithstanding  all  the 
fuiyurica  whicli  must  have  crept  into  il,  the  collection  con- 
tinued to  be  held  in  great  esteem,  as  it  wa»  ii  uvUi]  instru- 
nient  in  ihc  hands  of  the  various  parlies,  pulilical  as  well 
as  religious.  IlenLC  wc  Giid  them  ('onsultti<l  etUl  M  laie 
at  tbe  middle  of  the  sixth  century  of  our  lera. 

A  complete  cotlcction  of  Sibylline  verves  was  compiled 
Midaitited  by  Gallieus.  AoMtordam.  16H9,  4to.;  but  it  con- 
taint  a  great  many  spuriona  vanes,  and  such  as  were  made 
by  the  early  Christiana  vbopraMndcd  to  be  inspired.  In 
Ibl7  A.  Mai  published  aoonaetioaof  fraemenU  from  tbe 
Sibrlline  Books,  which  he  discovered  in  a  MS.  of  the  library 
at  Milan.  Another  collection  of  fra$^ents  was  published 
by  C.  L.  Siru\c,  under  tlie  title  '  StbylUaonim  LiblOrum 
Fragmenta,'  Hegiomont.,  I»16,  i>vo. 

SICARD.  ROCH  AMBROSE CUCURRON,  wa»  born 
at  Fousserot,  near  Toulouse,  on  the  20th  September,  \  74i. 
He  completed  his  studies  at  this  city,  and  entered  into  holy 
ordwa;  mit  while  ibua  enipiced  be  ftlt  impelled  to  enter 
open  a  new  earaer.  fbr  wbien,  as  bis  sucssas  aftenmrds 
proved,  he  was  peculiarly  adapted.  The  arebbisboDof  Bor- 
deaux wished  to  establish  a  school  for  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
•ad  he  fixed  upon  the  Abbe  Sicard  to  second  his  project, 
who  went  to  I'an.s  to  learn  iho  melhod  of  instruction  there 
pursued  by  the  Abbf  du  rE|u'e.  He  returned  to  Uoideaux 
in  1*86,  and  ibu  new  establi^btnent  prospertsd  under  his 
cmre.  This  succeits  obtained  for  Sicard  new  preferment, 
tnder  the  title  of  vicar-general  of  Ck)ndom,  with  that  aUo 
of  canon  of  Bordeaux.  Very  eager  for  honorary  dtstiuc- 
tioMk  tbe  vanity  of  Sieard  was  flattcnd  by  tbe  atlentioas 
paid  (o  him :  be  besane  a  tnenber  of  nnauroui  aeademiea 
ttn<l  Iitimry  and  scientific  societies,  and  he  felt  pleasure  in 
assunun^'  the  titles  thus  conferred  upon  him.  These  literary 
honours  tlid  not  however  cause  limi  to  iclaN.  in  his 
zeal  for  tbo  educntion  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  m  wlacli  juir-  ! 
•uit  lie  became  &u  distinguished  that  public  opinion  pointed 
to  bim  as  tbo  most  wortliy  to  be  the  successor  of  liie  Abb& 
del^pfa^lfliodied  in  i  u  obtain  this  honourable  office 
it  was  naeessary  that  the  candidates  should  undergo  an 
•UBiinBlioD  before  n  commission  from  tbe  three  acade- 
»isa  named  bj  tbe  kin^  Three  aandidataa  entered  into 
competition  with  SIcarattfae  Abbd  Salvan,  instmetor  at 
R;  ri  in  Auverijne.  afterwards  a  joint  dirertor  at  the  insli- 
tutioii  for  the  deuf  and  dumb  at  Pans  ;  Father  Perreiiet, 
an  Augustine;  and  the  .Vbbe  Masse,  to  whom  the coinnume 
of  Pans  bad  tcmpor.inly  entrusted  tb«  management  of  the 
itistitulioti.  The  la^t-nained  candidate  did  not  submit  to 
the  examination,  and  atler  a  minute  investigation  into  the 
acquirements  of  tbe  other tbvoebSicard  was  chosen,  and  tbe 
eboioe  of  the  cemmimioners  was  oonfirmed  by  Louis  XVI., 
in  April.  1790. 

Tbe  oslabliriiinent  at  Paris  was  supported  during  the 
bitter  part  of  the  Abb£de  TEp^e's  career  by  the  government. 
From  1778  to  1785  a  Jerree  of  the  council  bail  i  iMi  <  d  a 
revenue  of  1240/.  (GOOd  luiesj  from  the  estate  ul  liie  sup- 
j)re*>cd  I  1  I  >  Kt  of  the  Celestinea  fer  the  mstiUition  of  the  deaf 
and  dumb,  which  only  ceased  when  the  Nauuiial  Assembly 
declared  the  confiscated  [w^scssiotis  of  iho  antienl  monas- 
teries 10  be  national  property.  In  J  uly.  1791.  the  Assembly 
flmntod  a  donation  of  1S;700  francs  (6U8/.)  to  the  institu- 
tion, which  WBO  than  nmoead  to  the  canvent  of  the  Celes- 
tinea. Since  than  U  baa  bean  lomowd  te  the  hnildmgs  of 
the  seminary  of  St.  MsKbHre^  where  it  still  centioaee.  In 
1 791,  though  the  oath  aflinning  the  civil  constitution  of  tbe 
clurt^y  was  not  uiiiin.-l  from  Stcard,  he  was  \vdli11j4  to 
acknowledge  liberty  and  equality,  and  this  acknowk-da;- 
inent  be  accompanied  with  a  n;iri  of  zo^t  hvres.  Nut- 
withstanding  this  cooc^uion,  he  was  arre»t4.*d  on  the 
S6lh  of  August,  and  confined  till  the  2nd  of  S«.'ptem- 
ber.  On  tbia  occasion,  the  pupils  of  Sicard  adilressed 
lo  the  Assembly  an  eloquent  petition,  which  demonatmted 
the  ioMUifenca  which  Sicard  bad  oalbid  fivth  in  them. 
This  petftion  was  prseenled  by  Sicard's  moeteelebrated  pupil 
Massieu  at  ilic  bar,  and  read  by  one  of  the  secretaries:  it 
bi^bly  ap|ilauded,  and  a  de«rse  was  made,  directing 


(he  minister  of  the  interior  to  give  an  account  of  the  caase 
of  Sicard's  arre»t.  Other  matters  caused  this  decree  to  ho 
disregarded,  and  on  the  9nd  of  September  Sieard  wastmns* 
forred  to  L'Abbaye;  at  that  time  this  wa*  like  a  sentence 
of  d«<nih.  Dxiring  the  two  following  days  Sieard  felt  the 
dajiger  of  his  positlon»  which  fao  has  narrated  with  great 
prolixin.  Tbe  weapon  of  the  emeotioners  was  already 
raised  over  Sieard,  when  a  watebroaker  named  Monnot 
plaowl  himself  before  the  intended  victim,  saying.  'It  is 
tbo  Alibi  Sicard,  one  of  the  most  uTOful  men  in  the  coun- 
try :  you  shall  run  throuph  my  bddy  lo  gel  at  bis.'  Sicard 
then  said,  'I  am  the  instructor  of  the  deaf  and  dumb; 
:iii<l  a^  these  unfortunates  prevail  more  among  the  poor 
than  the  rich,  I  am  more  to  you  than  lo  the  rich."  This  ad- 
dress produced  such  an  effect,  that  the  murderers  embraced 
him.  and  proposed  to  take  bim  home  in  triumph.  An 
aflfeetcd  scruple  of  jaatieemeTcoted  bim  flrom  allowing  ibis 
tobedooe:  bosaid  ne  bad  been  imprisoned  by  a  constituted 
Bolhority,  and  to  that  anihority  alone  conld  he  look  for  his 
rrei;<lotn.  !)  iriii:j  two  days  and  twj  nii^his  he  remained  in 
pri>-o!i,  m  imminent  danper  of  1  eiug  massacred.  He  wrote 
to  the  president  of  tbo  A5>fmbly  slating  Ins  situation,  and 
the  devotion  of  Monnot,  and  a  decree  was  made  deilann-.;  tliat 
this  brave  man  deserved  well  of  his  country.  But  tht,-  loin- 
muneof  Pari».  fhnui^li  apprised  of  the  interest  Sicard  excited. 

Sassedon  to  the  order  of  the  day.  On  the  4th  of  September 
iieard  knew  that  be  was  to  be  sacrificed  that  etening;  and 
it  was  only  by  the  dedsite  itepx  taken  by  several  of  his  friends 
in  the  Assembly  to  whom  he  wrote  that  his  life  was  saved. 
Even  on  his  release,  so  greut  was  his  desire  of  popular  ap- 
plause, that,  instead  of  retirin.;  in  quietness  to  his  pupilc, 
he  went  to  the  Assembly,  arcoinpanicd  by  bis  preserver 
Monnot,  toe.vhibit  himsL'if,  and  to  thank  tboso  who  had 
tieeit  instrumental  in  liis  deliverance. 

ARer  his  restoration  to  bis  pupils,  he  did  not  experience 
farther  persecution,  but  occupied  himself  aolclv  with  them 
during  the  reign  of  terror.  After  the  Mi  of  Robespierre^ 
wiien  tbe  National  Convention  took  up  some  useful  pr»jecta» 
a  normal  school  was  ereated,  in  wbien  Sieard  was  appointed 
a  teacher  of  gramranr.  In  liis  first  lecture,  in  1793,  he 
extolled  philosophy  so  highly  when  applied  to  education,  as 
to  leave  rtliirion  nearly  out  of  the  question.  On  anoiher 
I  occnsinn  he  aiialNseii  L'raiamalically  the  following  phrase: 
'  Krenchmen  should  rally  round  the  Cnnvention,  whicli 
will  persecute  the  dtsaffectcd,  to  whatever  party  they 
belong,'  Uo  contended  a^^ainst  the  revolutionary  freedom 
of  thou-ing  and  thee-ing,  and  contributed  with  Labarpe  to 
banish  its  use  tma  tbo  normal  schoob.  His  scientifie 
course  bad  great  anaeess»  which  is  to  be  tern  attributed  to  his 
grammatieaT  innovalHms,  than  to  tbe  simple  and  ingenious 
manner  in  wliicli  he  submitted  the  forms  of  grammar  to  tho 
operntiun  of  aiialysis.  His  lectures  were  much  frequented, 
and  occHsionully  by  Carat,  Volney,  Wailly,  and  othtia.  He 
was foon  after  enca'.^i  d  in  rontributiiitrtoand  otherwise  assis!- 
iniif  in  tho  pulilication  of  political  and  reliu'ious  papers  in 
various  periodicals,  and  was  brought  under  the  notice 
of  the  Directory,  and  banished.  It  was  a  considerable  time, 
and  only  after  humdiatin;  submiwions,  that  he  was  restored 
to  his  pupils.  But  the  establishment  had  been  neglected 
during  bis  prosGnption»  tbe  resources  bad  been  cat  off.  and 
the  eeremoniee  of  religion  Ibrbidden.  This  slate  of  (bings 
Wiis  rl)ati;;ed  on  his  n  tuni.  He  set  Up  a  priiitint;-pre.ss  in 
liie  InslUutigii,  bad  hi&  ovvn  works  printed  by  the  pui>ils, 
and  from  that  time  employed  himself  solely  in  perfecting 
the  methwh  of  instruction  transmitted  to  him  by  his  illus- 
trious predecessor.  The  Abbe  de  I'Ejit'e  hail  translated  thiiii^s 
by  signs,  and  signs  by  words,  and  bo  had  applied  his  system 
only  to  physical  objects :  in  explaining  intellectual  things 
and  operations  he  adopted  tbo  revefse  of  this  order;  he 
taught  them  thcTerbal  expressiens  flnt,  and  then  explained 
these  by  signs.  In  the  l  itter  operatkHi  the  eyes  and 
memory  only  of  the  pupils  were  exeveised;  tbe  words 
conveyed  no  knowlerice  to  their  minds,  and  ciinsequently 
the  sisjns  for  tbem  were  witiiout  meaning.  Sicard  applied 
De  I'Epee's  process  for  material  objects  to  melaphysuiil 
idexs  nNo,  ami  thus  succeeded  in  yivint;  to  his  pupils  that 
development  of  intellect  of  which  he  found  llivm  capable. 
The  public  examinations  of  his  pupils  contributed  to  extend 
his  reputation  ;  on  these  occasions  he  exhibited  suceeuively 
bis  lavouiitapupda,  Massica,  Clare,  and  Bertbier.  Foieignera 
crowded  to  these  examinations,  which  were  aUoatlended  by 
many  persona  of  tbe  highest  distinction.  The  chief  works  of 
Sioacd  an  bis  'TbfaCM  dra  Signes,'  *Coun  d'lnstraetioA 
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d  un  Sourd  muet  do  NaUanco,'  and  '  Elimins  de  Grammaire 
G^neralo  appliqu6e  k  la  Langue  Fian(;aiso.'  He  wrute  attd 
translated  ftcveral  olher  works,  and  hu  was  a  member  of 
nioiit  of  the  loarncd  societies  of  Im  time.  lu  IH  ii  b«  visited 
Eugland  w  ill)  Massiou  and  Clerc,  and  was  very  honouMkbly 
raccived  and  nuticcd.  Hie  old  «g«  of  Sicard  wa«  not  ode  m 
Mse  ftud  plenty,  though  hi«  life  bad  been  pasaed  in  uaidtt- 
Otii  labour,  'for  be  vas  involved  by  his  f;o(jd  nature  in 
becoming  responsible  for  the  pecuniary  ciii^ai^ciuonts  of 
others,  and  was  (Miisei|uenlly  obliged  to  put  liit  expenses  on 
the  most  econowu  al  muIc.    His  death  took  place  in  May, 

Three  fiiiiLMul  or.iiiuiw  wore  pronounced  to 
memory ;  one  of  iheui  was  by  his  unfailing  friend  M.Lafond 
dc  Lid^Kit,  in  the  name  of  lb«  Diroelon  of  the  InitUiiUon 
fot  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 
( Bio^rajMe  UniverteUe.) 

SICILIES.  TWO.  UNITED  KINGDOM  OF  TUE. 
Rpf^o  Uhito  tkOe  Du0  SieiHt,  the  title  of  an  Italian  roo- 

narchy,  which  ci»mpri-L'>  ti^e  sDutluM  ii  (lart  of  thu  pt-'iiiii-iitla, 
being  nearly  ono-lhinl  of  CMiUiiienial  Itivly,  niid  aUu  the 
i'tlaiid  of  Sicily.  It  is  tlie  larj;(-'-t  and  most  populous  of  the 
Italian  Slates.  Ttie  area  ot  iho  kingdom  Ij^ts  biini  vdi  iou>ly 
eetimated,  but  there  has  been  hitherto  ii  j  ti  i^uiiotiic-irical 
■arvey  of  tba  whole,  tbough  a  eomtnission  of  engineers  is  at 
praMtit  enikyed  on  a  aumjL  Aoet>rding  to  an  adroeaaurc- 
tnant  made  on  Uta  map  of  Rizzi  Zanuoni,  which,  tbous b 
not  (buttlesa.  la  tin  best  general  map  of  the  kingdom,  the 
area  of  the  Continental  territories  would  be  about  23,000 
Italian  square  miles,  the  Italian  niito  of  lent^th  beinK  60 
to  one  degree  of  latnnde.  If  to  fliis  add  ubout  7700 
miles  for  the  area  of  Sicdy,  the  total  area  of  tiie  united  king- 
dom will  1)0  311,800 Italian  square  miles,  or  ;ib>ut  uvo-ihiid* 
of  the  area  of  England.  In  I8.')7  the  piipulaiion  aiuounied  to 
above  eight  milliani^  of  which  six  miliums  were  in  the  Con* 
tioenial  territories,  and  about  two  millions  in  Sicily.  In 
the  administrative  language  the  Continental  territories  are 
•tylod  '  Domini  di  qu&dal  Faro,'  while  Sicily  is  dosignalod 
as  '  Dbtninj  di  \i  dal  Tito.*  Writora  aim  use  the  denomi- 
nation of^icilia  Citerioff'  and  SiciUa  UltiTiore,  the  dciigna- 
tton  has  inj;  refL-iuiicc  to  Naples  the  capilul.  A  guugiaphi- 
eal  and  staiisucal  acnuini  <d'  eaidi  of  theie  two ^reat  divisions 
is  given  under  Na^lks,  Kingdom  ok,  ami  Sim. v. 

In  the  present  article  we  ptoiMiii;  to  ^i\c  a  bi  ief  sketch 
of  the  history  of  the  country,  and  an  account  of  tho  present 
qr>tcm  of  government. 

The  Sicilian  monarchy  originaled  with  the  Noman  eon- 
queik  of  Sicily  and  Apulia  in  tb«  latter  part  of  the  eleventh 
century.  An  outline  of  tho  aiitient  history  of  the  island  of 
Sicdy.  as  well  as  of  its  sub^ioqucnt  vicissitudes  previous  to 
the  Norni.ui  (  (iniiue^t.  given  under  Su  ilv.  With  regatd 
to  tho  Colli iiieiit.il  |i; ij\ inri.*«,  wliich,  in  tlic  ouie-Roman 
times  were  mlia'iiied  by  nuiiu  ioiii  na'.ion4,  the  Mar-i,  I'eli^;- 
ni«  Mavrucini,  VcsUm,  I'loiiuui,  i-'ienlani,  Saiunites,  Hir- 
pini»  Campani,  Lucaiii,  Appuh,  Calabri,  Salentini,  and  Brut- 
tit,  some  of  which  were  derived  from  tho  great  aboriKinal 
Sabino  slock,  and  other  from  Greek  colonies,  an  account  of 
their  ant ient  histoiyand  of  their  remaina  of  antiqnity  atiU 
•xistin;^  i!>  given  oftdor  Apuua;  BAaiMCATA;  Cakahbia; 
C^upama;  Capva  ;  Cum.c;  Locki  (Epizcphyrii) ;  Mac- 
NA  Gr.scia;  Naples,  Cijy  of;  P.kstum  ;  Pompeii; 

PVRKXL'S  ;  SaMNitks  ;  8;  ii  1  At.  W  ah  ;  'I  AHKNTl  M,  iS:c. 

Those  various  C'atniiu  ^.  benig  ftiiHUy  subjugated  by  the 
Roman->  at  the  eml  '  (  the  Second  I'unic  War,  were  admi- 
nistered either  as  Mameipia,  (Joloniae,  or  Praefecturac. 
The  uiiiiiicipia  retained  their  local  adnnni->tiation  and  cus- 
tomt.  but  were  subject  to  tho  Komao  law.  Tbi»  waa  the 
condition  of  Cum«,  AoernD^  Sueeaa,  Atella,  Formioi,  Ba> 
riwni»  and  oilier  pUoeif  nett  of  vblsh  beoMB*  colonies 
under  the  empire.  The  colonioa  were  very  nunierous.  and 
rmioiri;  ntheis  .-.re  Puteoli.  Poinpoii,  Nola,  Sinuesso,  Casili- 
iiuui,  (  alalia.  Twuiiuin.  AUdl.-i,  Pffistum,  Buxcntum,  Satj- 
ci;|,i,  .liserma,  Baianuni,  Scpmnm,  Sijiontnio,  Venusia, 
liiunduftium,  Ilydruntuiu,  Lupia,  Tenipxa,  Croton.  Mamer* 
tum,  Petitia,  Scylacaeum.  Thurium,  and  other  places.  These 
colonies  had  their  civd  iiutitutions  framed  after  the  model 
of  tbeKrcat  parent eily  Roue;  they  had  their  decuriones. 
deeemvih,  ledtlea,  i|u«toi«^  and  other  magistrate!*  and 
their  publio  sols  were  designaied  by  the  term  'Oido 
et  Populus,'  or  '  Senatns  Pupulusque'  (Nolanorumi  kfin- 
tiirnensium,  &c  ).  Several  towns,  which  in  the  time  of  the 
Rotn.m  re(Mililii;  WLie  lietf  allie*,  *  >inii.*  pu\;ng  merely  a 
tribute  to  Rome,  such  as  Neapolis,  Nucera,  Salemum. 
littosra*  Beveneotqn,  .TuMmov  Leafi,  Rheginm,  ~ 


afterwards  colonies,  inconsequence  of  tho  civil  wat^  or  under 
the  empire,  some  by  bsTing  a  colony  sent  to  tbero,  oAhera 
by  merely  having  their «iTtl  inelimiaii  ■satmilaiei  te  fhtm 

of  the  real  ooloolaa, 

Tbo  prefMlUiee  bad  no  laws  or  magistrate*  of  thetr  own 
cfaoke.  bat  wan  gmanied  M  anlgeot  towna  by  jnefeeaaeaat 
fkom  Rome.  In  ibb  cfatts  weiw  Fondl.  Vedktranm  ABil^ 

Arpinum,  Capua,  and  others. 

Hadrian  changed  the  form  of  administration  in  ItaTr, 
wlneh  liedivided  into  seventeen  province*.  The  r»'f;-^'t.< 
called  the  kinf^dom  oftlicTwo  Sicilie*,  were  bv  thi--  urr mgr- 
mciil  raado  to  consist  of  part  of  the  province  of  Cusnpanit. 
which  embraced  also  Latiuni.  and  of  tlie  four  prt)Tsoc«s 
of  Apulia  and  Calabria,  Lucania  and  Braitii,  Saroniuro.  and 
Sicily.  Campania  and  Sicily  were  adminhtered  by'eoor 
sular'  govemoii^  tbe  olbna  1^  correcion>.  The  goeessaMMt 
thus  became  more  unifbrm  and  abwbile.  aod  tlss  to«M  latf 
most  of  tborr  former  privilexes.  Cowrtawtiae  rwtwiwi  tbw 
division  of  provinces,  and  pbi-pd  those  of  southern  Italy 
under  the  superintendence  of  ihc  Vicar  of  Rome.  wbil»t  tLe 
niovmee*  of  port  hem  Italy  were  nsder  that  of  the  Virtir  el 
Italv,  who  resided  at  Milan. 

The  Christian  religion  spread  f^nnlually  into  soutbent 
Italy  dtiring  the  second  and  third  centuries  of  our  asrs.  sa 
is  proved  by  the  memorials  of  the  martyrs  who  suffered  si 
Nolo  and  F^leoU.  especially  nnder  Dioeleiian,  but  baeciic*- 
ism  continued  to  prevail  In  most  of  the  towne  fill  mftsr  dM 
reii^n  of  Coiislantine.  Such  was  the  case  with  Naples  ii 
paiticular,  as  appears  by  a  passage  of  Symmachus  (.b.  vn:, 
Epist.  2")  whicn  is  quoted  by  Giannone,  in  contradiction  lo 
the  popular  notion  of  the  early  eonrersion  of  the  wbolt 
country  to  Christianity.  Under  the  si)rc-.-N!>>-.'-»  of  t  .  n-ta.'-." 
tine  the  churches  ot  south  Italy  and  Sicdy  were  placMd 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  bishop  of  Rome,  and  vet* 
called  '  SuburbicaruB.'  in  tho  same  manner  as  the  cjom^ 
tpondittg  prorinms  were,  for  civil  maiterv  placctl  under  tiw 
administration  of  the  Viewr  of  Rome.  Until  thw  ttitm  «f 
Valentinlsn  111.,  the  jurisdtetloR  of  tbe  bishop  af  Rem^ 
accordintf  to  Sirroond,  Dii[)in,  ami  Giannone,  di'l  n&t  n- 
lend  beyond  these  siibiuljicm  laii  provmn-^  or  iliin  ^^#«,  l/ 
which  ho  was  the  only  metmpolitin,  ati  1  <it  w  hu'  h  li.-  i.nia  riej 
the  bivhopa.  The  btstiop  ot  Uonie  was  stylod  patrtatch  ti 
the  Greeks. 

After  the  fall  of  the  Western  Empire,  and  tlie  re-*«laV 
lishment  of  the  Gothic  prince  Theudoric  as  kiitK  of  htif, 
the  nrovinces  of  sooth  Italy  retained  tbeseae  fosn  «f  a^ 
mintstration  wbieb  they  had  nnder  tiie  Romeit  wnapeient 

but  the  Goths  introduced  the  nraclicc  of  sending  a 
or  count  to  every  town  as  civil  (^ovornor.  beside*  a  jn«l;r 
to  administer  justice.    Theodoru-  enacted  main  i^sefdir- 
dinanccs  for  tne  admioisiralvon  of  the  country,  aod  bias 
under  him  and  his  immediaie  attOBomoA  Italy 
peace  and  security. 

Justinian  having  taken  Italy  from  the  Goihs,  < 
tbe  office  of  exarch  or  imperial  lieutenant,  whoM  i 
was  tied  at  Ravenna.  The  exarch  appointed 
oerSk  styled  dukea,  to  be  eivil  and  potttieel  governors  «' 
considerable  towns,  and  thos  Naples.  Tarentum.  Caf^B 

Auialfi.  Siirrc I '  11  III    ind  olher  pluee.s  had  ojeli  its  ili.kr.  ik- 
peiuleiit  on  the  li./antine  exareh  at  Havcnnr\.  \tt» 
kept  a  military  tarn>on  m  each  of  those  t  iwi.s. 

/jonsolxtrd  I'ertmL—'l'ha  earlier  Longobard  conqiMr-..-^ 
dill  not  extend  their  conquests  be}'ond  Spolelo ;  but  afi*^  t 
few  years,  about  i%9,  the  precise  date  beini;  a  tnatlsr  *4 
controverhv.  a  constderabie  Longobard  force  entered 
oium.  and  took  Benevoatnm»  wfame  tbey  esiablislmd  n  dnsb* 
under  one  ZoHk,  This  dtwhy  beesneene  of  tbe  meet  » 
poTtant  in  tbe  whole  dominions  of  tlie  Longobards,  havint 
exteiuled  its  domhiion  not  only  over  the  mountainous  r«^t«i 
of  Saronium  and  the  Abruxzi,  hut  alto  over  (  art  of  Can- 
paiiii,  includinR  Copua,  and  over  a  great  patt  of  Ap<jl  ^ 
It  ivas  under  duke  'AiAo  that  iho  Lnngobarda,  who  wtr^ 
stiU  heathens,  about  tiie  year  iS'i.  pillaged  the  rooiMsms 
of  Monte  Casino.  Tbe  monks  took  refuge  at  Ritme.  wikease 
they  were  alhywed  to  retnm  many  years  after,  mkm  ilw 
Longobards,  hating  embraced  tbe  fbith  of  ttm  Wssftin 
Cburebt  not  only  pioleoled  tbe  aMnk%  bnt  ntoiU  nr  n- 
stored  tbe  mooeitcry  about  the  year  990. 

The  duchies  of  Naples  and  (^aeta.  the  tou  n«r<r  Amalft  sr:i) 
Surrantum,  the  peninsula  of  Iapyi;ia,  and  pan  of  ih#  r^nl'- 
tryof  the  Bruttti  remained  under  the  KaHern  enij>,  r.^i-.  e* 

in  a  state  of  ^mosl  coustant  war  with  tbe  liongobards 
.  tiM  yn»  tU^  QmMm  11.  mtm  hm 
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Constant  inopls  with  a  large  arawoMnt,  and  Isnflpd  at  Ta* 
rentum  with  ihc  iiiteution  of  driving  away  tbe  Lxtn^obanU. 
U«  beawfted  Boneventum  uiwiMoewAiUy,  and  lu«  troopa 
wcmdstalad  near  FormiiB  by  RouimU  tbeLonsobifildake, 
ia  eoiiMqiMiwa  of  wkunlU,  sftec  tonnitilag  mmj  depreda- 
liom,  be  withdraw  to  9k&j,  vh«ra  fae  w«t  toon  after 
amolhercd  in  a  both  at  Syrnciwo  by  one  of  his  domcsiif-ft 
(a.d.  668).  After  tins,  RoinualJ,  duke  of  Beneventum.  took 
from  ilic  CJri  tfk>  Salemuni,  Barium,  Bruiidoaiuro,  Tareii- 
tiira,  anil  nii.bt  uiher  towns  on  the  coast  (a.d.  774).  Ciitir- 
k-iuai^iK-  liaviri-  defeated  and  taken  prisoner  Destderius,  tlie 
last  king  of  the  Longoliards.  reraived  the  allcgiaDee  of  all 
Uie  dukes  of  the  vari»us  proT)nces  of  Ihe  Lungobard  king- 
dom, exoept  Araehiik  dake  of  B«a«vaRtVB>  mbo,  aijin  en 
the  csieM  aad  femolMieaa  of  hi*  tetritorieii,  Wotaetea  by 
maasttilMMdatiope  passea,  defied  the  power  or  the  Franks', 
and  taaunaed  the  title  of  an  independent  prince.  Areclns 
was  a  man  of  abilities.  lie  cmbetliithed  and  fdi  tificKl  Saicr- 
nuni  anil  Hi'iu-vvntum  ;  he*  enrourajreil  K-artun(;.  and  was 
the  friaufJ  o(  Uw  lustori:iri  Pauhis  !>iai-oi\uf,  who  took  refuijn 
at  his  court.  In  787  Gliarluniagne  having  come  a^in  into 
Italy  with  an  army,  entered  the  dominions  of  ArecbN»  end 
advanced  as  far  as  Capue.  Arechis  sued  for  peeee,  and 
ai^rced  to  pay  tribute  to  Charles,  and  gave  him  his  ion 
Gnmwald  a^  an  ho*tage.  Areohis  died  eborllj  after,  and 
wae  Buece«de<l  by  Grimwald.  wbooi  Chaitanaflis  veleased 
on  condition  of  his  ncknowled);ing  Charles  as  his  suzerain 
in  all  pabiio  aeu,  and  also  razing  the  walls  of  Salcnium. 
Compsa,  and  other  placf*.  Grimwald  havmy;  eluih-il  the 
last  condition,  Pepin,  son  of  Charleronijnc.and  kin^  of  liaU  , 
tnaicliid  a^'amst  him  about  the  yiar  BiM.  but  wii»  repulsed 

To  bis  summons  to  pay  him  allesiaoce  Grituwald  replied  by 
theJUIowingdiitiek:—         *  ' 


In  eoc  Grimwald  died,  and  was  btirirt!  in  flte  cburrh  nf 
Santa  Suphm  at  Bencvcntuin,  with  an  mvcripti  iii  dvur  his 
tomb.  Ill  \Nliich  ho  11  c.tIIciI  the  "Saviour  of  RcnLVfniiitn 
»t;ain>i  thu  |ihalan\cs  u|"  ihe  Franks."  Having  left  no  hons 
his  lita^uriT  aii'l  iKinn^iakf.  (irnnwalii,  styled  II.,  was 
vleotod  in  bis  place.  He  laaUe  peace  ^^  ith  Charlemagne, 
and  agreed  to  pay  trifuio  to  the  kingdom  of  Italy.  Atler  a 
war  agninst  the  dudqr  of  Napi«%  whidi  acknowledged  the 
authoniy  of  the  Ratteni  empeior. Griuvald  TL  made  peace 
with  the  Neapt^itana. 

About  f«30.  the  Saracens,  who  had  taken  possession  of 
Sinly,  IniuKMl  at  Tarenlum,  drove  away  thir  Hv7  tntine  gar- 
riRon  ami  ^'i,veriii)r.  and  from  that  time  the)-  niatle  frequent 
iri<-iir>ioii»  iiuo  Apulia.  Tlu'V  al>o  took  Hrundu'-iuin, 
}<ariiitii,  and  othi-r  tuwii:*,  mo»i  uf  which  huwerer  they 
iilt.iiid  iin.-d  afier  sacking  Ihcm. 

A.D.  Sicardus  prince  of  Benrvcnturo,  being  mtir- 
dert:d  by  bis  subjects,  bis  treasurer  R.idclchis  was  eleiicd 
in  bia  place.  But  Sioonulpbua,  brother  of  Sicardua,  being 
•ufporied  hf  the  cminta  of  Oontpee  and  Ckmie,  and  by  the 
Neapolilane»  «aa  proclaimed  prince  at  Salcmum  in  840. 
A  mt^  war  ensued,  in  which  both  coniendini;  parties  called 
in  to  tboir  assi^lartce  bands  of  Sarncciis  from  .\frica  and 
Sp.u.i,  who  di'vaiitated  a  urt-at  part  of  the  country.  The 
inliaijitaiiis  at  lust  itnploiod  the  interference  of  Louis 
II.,  king  of  Italy,  and  son  of  the  emperor  Lothariua,  who 
etne  with  aa  umj  and  droea  vmtj  we  flmeena  «a  ht  as 
Buri. 

H6I.  An  orrangciucnt  was  made  through  KingLevi^ 
which  the  old  JLongobard  priadnality  of  Boneeentum  was 
divided  into  two.  Radelefaii  reiaining  the  northern  part,  or 
the  country  of  Samnium,  which  extended  us  fur  a«  ihc 
Adriatic,  with  the  title  of  Prince  of  B<uieventuiii,  and  Sicu- 
iiulpliu^  a>buming  the  title  of  Prince  of  Salenmni.  which 
principality  fmbniced  Camfsnin  and  Lncaraa.  Both  prtnres 
ucknowk'd^'cd  themselves  vas>a!s  of  l^oiiis,  king  of  Italv. 

m.  I.,atidulf,  <»>imt  of  Capua,  declared  himseif  mtlejHsn- 
dent  of  the  prince  of  Salornum,  and  thus  a  thinl  aiate  was 
formed  nut  of  ttic  forioer  principalis  of  Benerentum.  Jn 
SS6,  Linda,  son  of  l^nduli;  built  tbenew  eily  of  Gtpoa  on 
tba  baakaof  the  river  Vultnniiiti  tnd  tramftmd  to  it  the 
inhabitanta  of  old  Capua,  which  Iwd  fMlen  to  decay. 

876.  n>e  ]ieiip!o  ul  Hari.  supported  by  the  n^/aiitincs 
drove  away  the  Skiracesn,  and  tht  ir  lo^ii  beeamo  the  re^i- 
donei-  of  the  Byzantine  governor,  or  >tratei;os,  <j!'ihuj.o  j^aris 
of  Apulia,  Calabria,  and  tli«!  cxiuatry  c(  the  Bruttii  which 
•till  remained  under  the  dominion  of  the  Eastern  emperor. 
Naplaa  and  AaialA  had  their  own  dokcak  who  were  elected 


by  the  citizens,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  court  of  Con* 
stantinoplc. 

890.  Leo  the  Phikeopber,  emperor  of  the  East,  availbw 
htneelf  of  dispotet  eoneemingtne  mceessien  to  the  princi- 
pality of  Benerentiim.  took  jio»sc*sioi>  of  that  rity.  and  put 
an  end  to  the  I^ngnbard  principalilv  of  BLiieventum,  which 
liad  la.*lei|  more  than  three  centuries. 

'MUi.  The  poople  f»f  Bpneventiuii,  supported  by  fiuy,  duke 
of  Spolcto,  liavmp  driven  avay  ihi'  nvzantiiies,  proclaimed 
Aienulfus,  count  of  Capua,  as  their  prince.  Atenulfus 
however  and  his  successors  continued  to  reside  at  Capua, 
which  city  thus  became  the  capital  of  an  ezteoaiTe  prinei« 
pality  which  embraced  Qimpania.  Samnium,  and  pert  of 
Apulia  and  of  the  present  Abnuno. 

§63.  Landulfus  II.,  prince  of  Beneventiiin  and  count  of 
C".  h  I.  lied  and  was  succeeded  bv  his  two  sons,  T^andtilfus 
Hi.  as  prince  of  Beneventum,  and  Pandulfns.  tailed  'Iron 
Head,'  as  count  of  Capua;  and  soon  after  Otho  I.  of  Ger- 
many, emperor  of  the  West,  wpnt  to  Capua,  where  he  re- 
ceived the  homaj;e  of  the  two  brolheis,  as  well  as  of  Gisulfus, 
prince  of  Salcrnvmi.  On  this  occasion  Otho  raised  Capua 
to  tile  rank  of  a  i  rincipality  in  favour  of  Pandulfns.  In 
9S9  I«ndulA»  died,  and  Fandulfut  took  poatesiion  of  Be> 
'  netentnm  alw;  tnd  lastly,  in  t78,  Oiralnii^  prince  of  8a- 
lemam,  died  without  iaaue,  having  appointed  (br  hte  eoe- 
eenor  F^ndulfos,  who  thus  re-united  under  htt  way  tho 
whole  ofthe  fornier  ducliy  of  Beneventum  Pandulfu*,  the 
'IronHerni.'  appears  to  have  been  a  remarkaldc  pnnec, 
both  a&  a  soldier  and  a  staloiaaii.  and  he  is  e.vtollod  as  su<  h 
by  the  anonymous  ehronicScr  of  Salemuin,  wlio  was  hi» 
conteiiip^jrary.  But  after  his  death,  a.d.  9S2,  his  dominions 
wirre  divided  between  his  two  MMli^  one  of  whom  had  Saler- 
num,  and  the  other  BcnevcntutD. 

982.  Otho  II.  came  with  an  vmy  with  the  intention  of 
expelling  the  Byzantine*  from  Apulia,  but  hating  faile<), 
he  revenged  litmself  upnn  the  people  of  Beneventum,  who 
h.id  forviken  him,  by  sack'ng  iheir  town.  In  con^cq notice 
of  this  defeat  of  Oihe,  ihe  Byzantines  re(  ii\  ered  in  some  de- 
gree their  fiirnier  prei)undetanrv  in  Snuih  Italy,  seized  the 
whole  of  the  great  Apulian  plain  as  far  as  the  Apennines, 
and  built  a  town,  wbtuh  bttU  exi!»t».  and  which  they  called 
Troia.  They  also  appointed  a  new  officer,  with  the  name  of 
Catapan,  to  rule  over  Apoiiat  aiul  fixed  upon  Bari  for  his 
residence.  [CAriTAltATA.] 

About  the  year  lOtfi,  a  parly  of  Norman  pilgrims  from 
the  duchy  of  Normandy  in  Franco,  wlicre  tneir  country- 
men nndcr  Rollo  had  settled  aliout  a  century  before,  re- 
turning from  Palestine,  laudt'd  at  Salerno  for  the  pur)>o<;e 
of  visiting  the  saiietuar;cs  of  Monte  Ca.sino  and  Mount 
Gargano.  W'aVmar,  the  prince  of  Salerroo,  struck  with  the 
comely  persons  anci  gallant  bearinijof  the  strangers,  received 
them  wUh  marked  attention,  and  induced  them  to  tarry  a 
wUle  in  hi*  capital.  In  the  nunn  time  it  happened  that  a 
Saracen  aquamon  anchored  ot  Salerno,  and  threaleiMd  to 
plunder  the  country  tmless  they  were  paid  a  large  auni  of 
money.  TTie  nativei  of  Salerno,  as  well  as  those  of  the 
neighbouring  principalitiet,  exposed  to  frequent  attackaof 
Greeks  and  Saracens,  had  become  dejected  and  timid,  and 
did  not  think  of  resistance.  Whilst  their  prince  was  preparing 
to  pay  the  money,  the  Saracens  landed  oti  the  beach  outsi  lo 
of  the  >valls  of  balurno,  where  they  feasted  and  caroused  in 
heedless  seeurity  on  the  provisions  which  were  su]iplied  to 
them.  The  Norman  knights,  to  the  number  of  forty  ,  some' 
Ufmon,  indignant  at  the  sight,  suddenly  sally  ing  out  of 
the  leva,  fcll  upon  the  Saracens,  who  were  either  asleep  or 
otherwise  unprepared  fbr  defintee,  made  great  slaughter  of 
them,  and  dime  the  remainder  to  their  boats.  Tlie  prince 
and  eiti/.ens  of  Salerno  loudly  expressed  their  admiratiun 
an<i  gratitudu  to  the  strangers,  and  oflVred  them  an  honour- 
ntile  sutilement  in  the  country,  which  Ihe  pilgrims  declined, 
but  promised  that  on  their  return  to  Normandy  they  would 
send  some  of  their  countrymen.  Soon  after,  one  0»mnnd 
Drcnijot,  accompanied  by  bis  brothers  Homu  t,  Asclititn, 
and  other  relaUfee,  made  their  appearance  at  Capua,  wheiv 
ihev  were  well  Teceived'hy  Panduiru.i  IV..  prince  of  Capua 
and  BeiMwetitei.  It  happened  about  this  time  f\.o.l017j 
that  an  inanrreetkm  liroke  otit  at  Bari  among  the  natires 
aL'ain^t  their  Byr:\ntine  rulers.  The  itisiir^'ents,  headed  liv 
a  etrlain  Melo,  of  Lrin'^'obard  descent,  ami  iJ.iio,  bis  hrother- 
iiidaw,  prtKceiled  m  e\pcllns^'  the  (Jn-..  1;  C'ainjian  and 
garri.son.  iJul  tie«  tiiMij.sj  eoiuiiig  fiotii  ihe  Kaj-I.  laid  s;<  gc 
to  Bari.  and  as  the  inhabitants  appeared  diMr( -ed  to  sm- 
render,  Melg  and  JJato  contrived  to  escape  to  vfip»**  where 
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they  found  tlie  Norman  onjigrnnt«,  vhom  Melo  engaged  to 
juiii  liini,  logLUlutr  Willi  other  iniliua  from  ihc  neighbour  .111,' 
piiucipalities  of  Salerno  and  Benevcnto.  ^Vllh  these 
troo|>s  Molo  entered  the  plains  of  Apulia,  and  defeated  the 
Greuktt  but  was  at  last  defeated  himself  near  the  site  of 
Cbnn*  in  the  year  1019.  The  Normans  however  protected 
his  retreat,  and  Melo  retMining  to  Ckphs.  and  baving  re- 
cororoendcHl  bit  Noman  frienat  to  Pandulfus,  prinre  of 
Ca|>iia,  and  Waimar,  prttirv  of  Salerno,  sei  off  fur  Gk-rmany 
to  induce  the  emperor  Henry  11.  to  uUeifuic  m  Ihc  r.flairs 
of  Siiuliicru  lleiiry  however  was  busy  about  other 

matters,  and  Mciu,  alter  lepeatcd  journeys,  died  in  Gcr 
many  The  Normans  of  Capua  were  located,  some  in 
the  domains  of  the  abbot  of  Monte  Caaino,  and  others 
under  the  command  of  Dato,  at  a  fort  00  tbe  bankt 
of  tbe  Liria.  which  commanded  the  poMage^  of  that 
rhPW.  But  Paodulfus,  prince  of  Capiat,  and  hia  brother 
Adinulfus,  abbot  of  Monte  Casino,  were  induced  by  large 
bribes  from  Basilius  II.,  cniperur  of  the  East,  not  only  to  pay 
allegiance  to  him,  but  also  to  betray  into  hi.s  liunds  Dato, 
who,  being  seizeil  by  the  Greeks,  vvas  lak>;;i  ty  Bari,  ai.d 
there  bcin^  tied  in  a  sLu-k,  was  iliniwn  into  the  sea,  as  beini^ 
gudty  of  high  tnasjii.  The  emperor  Henry,  hearing  of 
these  transactioub.  and  bem^  iniJignant  at  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  Greeks,  and  the  connivance  of  the  Longubard 
princes,  in  breach  of  their  sworn  allegiance  lo  the  emperors 
of  the  Weal,  assembled  a  force  with  which  he  croesed  tbe 
Alps  about  the  year  1023,  and  was  joined  by  tbe  eontin- 
gt?ri!s  sent  by  tbe  bislu  ps  of  Milan,  Vcronn,  Vcri  ell i.  Pm- 
cun/a,  und  other  cities,  111  mt  of  which  had  in  that  iLcir 
respeciive  bishops  at  the  head  of  llietr  iiiiifiicipal  adminis- 
tration. The  emperor  i-e:it  ij.OtluuitsH  under  roppo,  patri- 
arch of  Aqudeiu,  along  ibe  eiiAst  of  the  AdtuUic,  lu  attack 
the  Greeks  in  Apulia;  and  another  body  of  'itJ.OuO  men, 
under  Pelogrinus,  archbishop  of  Cologne,  lie  .sent  by  the 
way  of  Rome,  with  ordent  lo  teiae  the  abbot  of  Monte  Casino 
and  the  prince  of  CSapua.  Henry  bimself  followed  more 
leiaurelj  vith  the  remainder  of  bis  army.  The  Norman 
■ettlers,  trlio  had  increased  in  number,  bein<;  joined  by 
roan;,  t  f  ifujircounfrynu'n  frinn  Normandy,  folbiwed  llie  lui- 

gjrial  btutulard,  the  abbot  Adinulfus  fled  lu  (Jtraino,  and 
anduUiis  was  taken  by  the  emperor  and  sent  as  liriiinur 
to  Germany,  and  ihu  principality  of  Capua  was  given  to  the 
count  of  Toano.  On  returning  to  tbe  nortli,  Henry  recom- 
mended his  German  auxiliaries  to  tbe  new  prince  of  Capua ; 
but  after  the  emperor's  departure;  the  Normans,  being  ncg- 
leeled  h]^  the  natttra  prinoasi  totdi  poiieesaioo  of  a  diathel  of 
Oioipania  on  the  borders  of  the  duchy  of  Naples,  and  with 
tbe  consent  of  that  duke,  «  here  tliey  built  a  town,  a.d.  1 0  iu, 
which  was  called  Advers.!i  or  Avei>,i,  being  considered  as  a 
bulwark  of  Najiles  '  adversus'  (  ajuia.  [AveKsa.]  Rainul- 
fuis  uaoUiiied  tlie  title  uf  count  ol'  Aveis.i,  which  title  was 
confirmed  some  years  after  by  the  cinpentr  Contttd*  This 
wa«  the  first  Norman  state  e»lablished  in  Italv. 

Horinan  Period,  from  1020  to  1 194.— A  fresh  band  of  Nor- 
mans, headed  by  William,  Dtogo,  and  Hunfted,  sons  of  Tan- 
«red,  count  of  Hatttsville,  near  Couianeea  in  Normandy,  a 
powerful  baron,  eaim  t»  seek  their  ibrtunea  in  Italy,  and 
entered  tlM  aarvioe  «f  Wajmar  1V„  prinee  of  Salerno, 
whom  thejiaaialed  in  taltiof  Soiranto^  Amald,aud  other 
places. 

1U3".  Maniacus,  Catapan  of  Apulia,  having  prepari><l  an 
expedition  to  recover  Sicily  from  the  Saracens,  requested 
and  obtained  of  the  prince  of  Salerno  the  assistance  of  his 
Norman  auxiliarie*.    Tlic  ex)iedit;on  prowl  successful,  and 

IlUtan  end  to  the  dunmuon  i;f  the  S  iraeuu  euiirs,  who  were 
iautenantaof  the  Zeiiideaullan  of  Tuuia  and  JCairwan«  a.d. 
1038.  The  Normans,  and  especially  their  leader  WnUam 
of  Hautcville,  aurnamed  Bras  dt  -Kei,  or  the  *  iron-arm,' 
gave  material  assistance  to  the  Hyzaiitiacs  in  this  lam- 
pai^n  ;  but  being  ill  reauiteil  by  Miiniaces,  they  left  bmi,  .ind 
crossing  the  Strait  of  M<-ssina,  they  marched  through  Ca- 
labria, and  seized  Melfi,  \  eito-a.  Ascoli,  and  other  towns 
of  Apulia.  They  made  Melfi  their  capital,  and  having 
fbnnad  on  alliance  with  the  Lon^oba^d  prince  of  Benevcnio, 
they  repulsed  all  tbe  forces  which  the  Byxanttnes  sent 
against  them,  and  look  the  wbole  of  Apulia,  with  theexoep- 
tion  of  Bari,  Tarenttim.  and  a  fbw  otbw  maritime  towns 
wliich  were  garrisoned  by  the  Greeks. 

11)43.  The  Norinau"  Iiavm:;  ii,viilijd  tlie  CDntjUered  terri- 
iiM  ien  into  so  mni>\  llels among  their  leaders,  ajtjioiiiled  one 
oi  tliL  in,  Wilhani  H 1  as-de- Fer.  to  bo  above  the  rest  as  pre- 
sident in  tbo  council  aud  captain-geueral  in  the  field,  with 


the  title  of  count  of  .\piilia.  aiiiid>t  the  Rcclamati'  n»  of  the 
united  imbiia,  Nninian,  Lont;ol,iiid,  ami  .Ai.iihan  T\>e 
Norman  county  of  Aversa  retuuniud  sepamte  and  ntdef^ci- 
dent,  but  its  count,  Rainulfus,  as  well  as  Waimar,  prince  «i 
Salerno,  attended  the  diet  of  the  Norman  barons  of  Apulia 
at  Melfi,  in  which  Wuhaiu  naa  proclaimed. 

1046.  William  Brairdc-fer  died,  and  hia  brotbarlkafi 
was  proelaimed  count  of  Apidhu 

km:.  The  eiiii>eror  Ileniy  III.  repaired  to  Capua,  aad 
gave  to  Dn  go  the  iiivesiiture  of  the  county  of  Apulia;  arid 
beitii;  diiialiafled  vrilh  I'andulfus.  pr.lifB  of  Berit'Ve r.  1  1.  ! 
made  a  grant  of  the  pnnri|ialay  to  bath  the  count  ot  Apul  a 
nnd  the  eount  of  Aversa,  who  divided  the  territory" 
them,  but  did  not  take  the  town  of  Bencvento. 

1053.  Pope  Lao  IX.  having  marched  with  0 
against  the  Nofmam^  was  defeated  and  taken  prisonat;  as 
however  b«  waa  treated  by  them  with  the  greattsst  fespart. 
he  not  only  eonflrroed  the  count  of  Apulia,  but  caiva  the 
Normans  all  the  lands  that  they  might  conquer  in  Cmtabna 
and  Sicily  as  hereditary  fiefs  of  the  -^ee  of  R me  R  Im 
t^fllauteville,  called  Guiscard  or  \\  i.^kanl, '  the  n  l^ii m; 
snreeetle  l  his  brother  as  lounl  ol  Apulia.  ii'.\d.iy  avaiird 
himself  of  this  grant  by  taking  a  greai  part  ofCaiabna  fri>nt 
the  Byzantines.  His  younger  broiiior  Roger  had  I'tx 
greater  share  in  this  new  conquest,  which  he  completed  hf 
taking  Rhe|;ium  and  Scylacsum. 

iaft9.  Robert  Wiscaid  waa  InrcQmNMneaniBntor  ibeNer* 
man  ehi'efii  proelaimetl  duke  of  Apulia  and  CataWis.  Ita  W' 
'•uined  the  (lucal  coronet  and  furred  robe,  and  waa  coiifinnctl 
b\  jioije  Nieliidas  II., inn  couiieil  held  at  Melfl.on  his  |>a}ir.z 
allegianei'  to  the  see  id"  Home.  TIk  pope  mon.Mver  gianlc^ 
hiiu  ihu  iiivesliluie  of  tiie  isiaud  of  St^iiy,  wliich  l,e  ci;- 
gage<l  to  take  from  tho  Saracens,  who  had  reouver«d  it 
through  the  weakness  and  mismanagement  of  tb«  Bf- 
zantine  governors.  The  pope  granted  in  like  manlier  i« 
Richard.  Normnn  count  of  Averse,  the  intrestilnr*  of  the 
priiicipalii)  uf  Capua,  which  he  bad  tatten  from  LaadalTai; 
tbe  last  Loncobard  prince  of  Capua.  Dukn  Robert  ctwaial 
his  brother  Roger  count  of  Calabria. 

lOGl.  Roger  invaded  Sicily,  l  eui);  bupported  by  ooc  af 
the  Saracen  chief*,  and  surjn  ised  Mi  •.sma. 

liirt),  Hubert  Wiseard  t'lok  15,iri,  l*te  last  strunghuM  j>' 
the  Kasteia  oinpurors  in  Italy,  after  three  years*  aiaK*.  ii< 
then  joined  his  brother  in  Sicily,  wheto  they  took 
and  allowed  tho  Mohammedan  population  the  Ire*  exe 
of  their  rclitriun. 

107S.  Robert  Wiscard  took  Salemo^  and  drove  n«i| 
Gisulfus,  its  Longobard  prince. 

It>r7.  Landulfus,  prini'o  of  Bcncvento,  d\ Ing  utth*.s' 
issue,  Rubcii  aiiiKNeil  ihe  principality  to  his  other  dt 
minions,  giving  the  town  of  liene\Lnto,  with  a  small  ttrn- 
tory  around,  to  the  po|x!.  'J  hus  ciulcd  the  last  longobard 
principality  in  Southern  Italy. 

Robert  Wiscard,  w  hose  daughter  had  married  tltr 
son  of  Itiehael  Dueas,  emperor  of  Con^iantinuplc.  »a;kii 
with  an  armament  to  the  lilieiationaf  Mieh^ii  l.  v^bo  1^ 
been  deposed  by  Nicephorus  Boteniates.  Having  t.  t.ijrwt«d 
the  administration  to  his  second  ^o:l  R  <ser,  he  ti^.  k 
him  his  eldest  son  Boheinund.  Coi  lu  and  Duiazz  .  fell  11  1. 
his  hands  and  nuuelung  thence  ovL-rlaiid,  he  dclt  aicd  ll* 
forces  of  Ale\ii;s  Comnenus,  who  liad  taken  p«»»».£s»ioa  %i 
the  Eastern  iluoiic.  Uu  soon  after  rvtiirned  to  Italy  to  the 
assistance  of  pope  Gregory  VII.,  who  waa  besieged  in  Rxcm 
by  the  troops  of  the  emperor  Henry  IV.  He  liberated  tb» 
pope,  who  followed  him  to  Salerno.  (Gkmouv  VI].) 

1085.  Robert  having  reimbarked  for  tbe  East,  wbesw  b»> 
SOD  Bohemund  was  carrvingontlie  war  against  thi-  einj.  r.^- 
Alexius,  fell  ill  and  died  in  the  island  of  Corfu,  at  iLe 
of  sixty.  Robert  Wiscard  was  the  founder  of  the  Sinli-- 
monarchy.and  a  very  di-^tm^uished  peisoiiiigo  in  the  tnid^^c 
nyi  s.  lie  beiiueaihed  Sicily  and  part  of  Calabna  to  k  - 
brother  Count  Roger,  with  the  exception  of  the  (isj  U 
Palermo,  which  he  had  chosen  for  his  own  ra|>ital;  to  ins 
second  son  Roger  he  leit  the  duchy  of  Apulia,  with  Salsna 
and  the  rest  of  his  continentil  dominions ;  and  to  BeliwBar»4 
he  ^ave  lus  Eastarn  conqueats.  Bohemund  aflcrward. 
having  joined  the  sreat  crusade,  became  the  founder  of  iS« 
kingdom  of  Antiocii. 

1090.  Nolo,  the  lu---t  .Saracen  garsi&oa  ii,  Sn  -.K.  furrei. 
dered  to  Count  Roger,  who  assumed  tho  tiiL-  u;  •  Crx*; 
Count  of  Sicily.'    He  e.^tablished  feudaUiy  lU  tituMr  towm 
and  districts  winch  he  had  taken  by  force  from  the  -^^Tifwiii ; 
ibe  cast  of  the  oountiy  was  oonatMind  crown  1 
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proprietors  of  t?hir)t  remained  undisturbed,  under  Um  Mine 
of  aUodialisl<>  or  buri^ensitici.  He  instituted  the  Sicilian  par- 
liament, or  a-M ml  li-  of  the  great  feudatories,  both  eccle- 
siastical aivl  lay,  w  ho  tnet  wht-ii  roiivokcd  bv  ihe  prince.  In 
1091  he  sailed  to  Malta,  nnd  obliged  tin.-  Gait,  or  Sarawn 
n>v«roor,  to  pay  tribute  to  the  count  of  Stcily.  Count 
KM|«r  prat«flt«d  all  bis  subjects,  both  Chri»tinna.  Sarnccns 
•DdJcwttftod  wu  popular  with  all.  He  creo  formed  a 
bodj-guard  of  Mohammedans. 

1191.  Cmnt  Roger  of  SiciW  died,  much  netted,  and 
wta burled  with  great  pomp  at  Hileto  in  Culabna.  B«  was 

surcpcdeJ  by  bis  bOtl  R  ;;-  :  . 

1111.  Duke  Roger  i  f  .Vj  ulia  died  at  Salerno,  and  was 
suficedcd  b>  his  son  William,  being  harassed  bv  his 
ri'fniciory  va«sak,  applied  to  ha  rausin  Count  Ro$;ci'  U.  of 
Sicily,  enlrvating  him  to  come  to  his  assistance,  in  reward 
for  which  he  (fave  him  tho  city  of  Palermo,  which  Robert 
Wiscard  bad  kept  fur  himself. 

1127.  Duke  Willian  died  at  Saleroom  baTing  na  mw, 
upoa  wbieh  Cbuot  Roger  of  Sicily  came  with  ao  arnmowat 
to  elaim  the  inheritance,  and,  after  much  opposition  from 
some  of  the  barons,  succeeded  in  establishing  his  authority 
over  all  Apulia,  Calabria,  and  Saltrnn.  Pope  Honorius  II. 
however  opposed  his  claim,  mid  e.xcomraunicaled  bim, 
and  preached  a  crusade  against  liiin.  The  popa  illTBded 
Apulia  with  an  army,  but  was  obliged  to  retire. 

1 128.  A  oonferancatook  place  near  Bencvenlum,  between 
Bogar  and  the  pope,  in  which  the  latter  gave  him  the  in- 
vaatiiava  af  the  dukedom  of  Apulia  and  Calabria.  Roger 
tna  WW  nmtar  of  tba  whole  of  tha  Mataa  vhieh  bava  ainea 
oonstituted  the  united  Sicilian  monamhf ,  with  th«  exeep- 
tiiin  of  llie  prir.ripilirv  nf  Tapua,  which  was  noMCssed  by  i 
anolher  Norman  dyna^tly.  and  ibe  duchy  of  ^iaples,  which 
t>iill  reiained  its  independence  and  its  elective  duksasBder 
a  nominal  allegiance  lo  the  Eastern  emperors. 

ll.lu.  R<iger  having  anscmbled  a  parliament  at  Salerno, 
to  which  he  railed  nut  only  hi^t  feudatories  and  prelates,  but 
also  the  most  learned  men  of  his  dominions,  it  was  decided 
in  that  anambljr  that  be  abould  aHume  tba  Utia  of  Iting  of 
Steily.  Tbia  Mwlntion  was  uoanioioinly  ooaflrmad  bv  the 
Sieiliail  pariianent  which  he  soon  after  convoked  at  Paler- 
no;  and  on  Christmas- day  of  that  year  Roger  was  solemnly 
crowiu'd  in  the  cathedral  of  I'alLiiiio  by  the  four  arch- 
bishops of  Palermo,  Sulemu.  Capua,  an<l  Benevcnto.  Ho 
ft-sMuned  the  titl«  of  '  Rex  Sicilim,  Ducatus  Apulirr.  Princi- 
patiis  Capua9.'  Robert,  prince  of  Cajpua.  carried  the  crown 
in  the  procession.  Pope  Innocent  11.  refused  to  acknow- 
ledge Roger's  new  dignity,  and  Roger  on  his  part  acknow- 
ledged Anacletus,  Innurent'a  competitor,  as  pope. 

1134*  King  JRoger,  being  annoyed  by  the  hostile  conduct 
of  the  prinea  of  Capua,  seised  that  principality  and  annexed 
it  to  his  other  dominion!'. 

1136.  Tliu  einjieror  Lotharios  II.  and  pn]ic  Innoccni  II. 
took  Cipua  and  preal  part  of  Apulia,  and  appuintcd  Rai- 
iiulf,  ooiiiit  of  Avellino,  duke  of  .Apulia.  Roger  withdrew  to 
S  cily,  but  in  the  following  year,  IjOtharius  having  returned 
to  Uermanj',  be  landed  at  Salerno  and  retook  Q|pu«,  No- 
ctira.  and  oibar  towni.  Tba  war  betvean  bbn  and  Rainulf 
lasted  two  yean. 

1138.  Rainuir  died  «f  a  ftv«r  in  Apulia,  and  Roger  Mon 
after  aubdued  that  provinca. 

1139.  Popo  Innocent  marehed  with  troops  into  Cam- 
pania, but  vi  i;  =urprl.^ed  and  taken  prisoner  by  R  l  i  r.  Aho 
treated  Liiii  .nhi  great  respect,  and  on  the  iith  ol  July  a 
treaty  conr  iuJed  between  them,  by  which  the  popo 
granittd  to  Roger  the  investiture  of  the  j&ingdom  of  Sicily, 
the  king  swearing  allegiance  to  the  tee  of  Rome,  and  pro- 
mi^ini?  the  payment  of  an  annual  tribute.  About  the  same 
time  Surgius,  duke  of  Naples,  having  died,  the  Neapolitans 
cboia  for  tbdr  duke  tba  aldcit  son  of  king  Aqger,  but  le- 
lainad  their  nnnleipal  biwa  altd  tihartiea. 

IMO.  King  Roger  crossed  the  river  Pcscara  and  seized 
that  part  of  Abrusio  which  lies  botweni  the  Pcscara  and 
the  Tronto,  and  'li  i,  tlie  Sicilian  kin>;duni  aliaincd  ii.s 
compact  form  nnd  the  bonnd.ii  ics  which  it  has  n  '.amed  t ) 
this  day.  R  ii^iT  ass',  mbltd  a  parliament  at  Ariano,  iu  which 
a  new  adver  coin  was  ordered  to  be  struck,  called  a  'dueat.' 
Ill  1 1  be  sent  an  armament  to  Tripoli  in  Barbery,  which 
be  took,  aa  wall  aa  the  towns  of  Mabadia  and  Sus,  the  island 
of  Jerbi,  and  other  plaoaa.  Being  offended  at  the  emperor 
Manuel  Comnentis  tat  some  aligat,  king  Bofar  tent  his 
admiral,  George  of  Anttoeb.  wfio  taisaa  Corfb*  invaded 
Acari  i  j.  1  I  t  1.  Tliebea  and  OotiBth,  iriiieli  ha  ^on- 
i\  C,  No.  Uii. 


dered.  He  ratumad  to  Sicily  with  a  large  booty  and  many 
spinners  and  weavera  of  silk,  whom  R^er  settled  in  his 

Salace  at  Palermo.  Thna  tba  manulbctura  cif  nlk  was  intio> 
uced  into  Sicily. 
1131.   Roger  named  bia  son  William  lis  eolleagnc  an 
the  thruno. 

1154.  Roger  died  at  the  age  of  fi  fly-nine,  leaving  bia 
third  wife  pregnant.  She  was  delitered  of  a  daughter.  Con 
stance,  who  was  aflrrwards  wife  cf  the  emperor  nenry  VI. 
and  motlter  of  Frederic  IL  Kiug  Roger  was  tlie  third 
i^eat  man  of  his  family.  Robert  Wiscard  and  Count 
Roger  laid  the  foundations  of  the  monarcliy  by  their  con- 
quests, and  Kinq  Ro^er  coUiiiolidatcd  the  wiiolc  into  a  regu- 
lar foi  ni,  ma  do  a  bu  Jv  of  laws,  and  establisbad  an  arderiy 

itystem  of  a<lmihis!rat'.-»n. 

11j4.  William  I.,  c.dled  'the  bad,'  succeeded,  but  did  not 
imitate  his  father.  He  bef^tn  well  by  defeating  by  land 
and  by  sea  the  armaments  of  Manuel  Ooroncnus,  as  well  as 
tlia  tiopna  of  the  ittltao  of  Egypt>  Ho  also  axtriaaled  liin- 
aelf  witn  honour  out  of  soma  dupntet  which  he  had  with 
the  pope.  But  afterwards  trusting  iinpliciily  to  his  favourite 
minister  and  admiral  Majune,  a  covetous  and  cruel  man, 
be  involved  tl.e  kingdom  in  a  civil  war. 

1100.  Majorie  was  killed  by  a  band  of  cotispirators.  but 
the  rebellion  cuntiinieil  nniil  a  was  put  <'.o\\n  by  forea.  In 
1162  peace  was  established  in  the  kingdom. 

1 1G6.  William  I.  died  at  Palermo,  and  was  surcecded  hf 
his  son  William  U.*  a  mibor,  under  tba  guardiaosbiD  of  hia 
mother.  Tho  Hint  yaaca  of  bis  reign  wara  distraelca  by  re- 
voltt  of  tha  buoniy  and  by  popular  tunaulia  in  Bilermo, 
where  the  Saraeens,  or  MosVems,  who  formed  a  eatisiderable 
and  wealtliy  part  of  l!ie  populatiun,  being  aCCUtod of  hainOMa 
crinus,  \scie  tjealcd  with  great  rigour. 

1 1 7 A.  'VViiiiam  imised  tm  splendid  cathadial  of Uanwala 

near  Piilenuo. 

1177.  William  married  Joan,  daughter  of  Henry  II. 
king  of  England,  who  was  received  at  Palermo  with  great 
pomp. 

1178.  A  Sicilian  fleet  sailed  lo  llie  coast  of  Syria,  and  re- 
took T)Tc  and  Aniioeb  from  tha  arms  of  SalabMdin. 

1 184-86.  A  Sicilian  armament  was  sent  to  Thessalonica 
to  support  the  claims  of  Alexius  Comnenus  against  the 
usurjcr  Andronicus.  Tho  war  ended  with  the  <lLihione- 
ruent  and  execution  of  Andronteus  by  the  people  of  Con- 
stant inoplOk  About  10,009  Sicilian  aoMiata  iwrisbed  in 
battle. 

1185.  WilUam  faavingno  lsaua,flia  princess  Constance, 
his  aunt,  was  married  to  Henry,  son  of  the  emperor  Fcedccia 
I.,  and  declared  heiress  apparent  of  the  kingdom. 

1168.  Anolher  Sicilian  fleet,  under  William's  great  od- 
miral  Margaritone  of  Brindisi,  sailed  to  Syria,  ana  relieved 
Tyro  and  Antioch.  which  were  besieged  by  Salahedilm. 

littD.  Wdliam  IJ.  died  at  Palermo.  He  was  sty  led  '  the 
good.'  a  surnamo  winch  ho  rlc-ciM'd  for  his  integrity,  his 
love  of  ju!>lice,  and  bis  rare  lor  the  welfare  of  li!»  subjects. 
The  Sicilian  ]:arliauu-iil,  being  convoked  by  the  chancellor 
of  the  kingdom,  proclaimed  his  c<ni<in  Tanered,  count  of 
Leccc,  an  illegitimate  son  of  Ro^er,  the  clJcal  i>on  of  king 
Roger.  This  was  dona  tbraugb  fear  of  Henry  VI.  and  Ihis 
German  Ailh>«««s,  wbo  would  have  taken  possMsion  of  the 
kingdom  through  the  claim  of  Constance,  Henry's  rt.  n%ort. 
Tanered  bad  a  great  reputation  for  courage,  gencroMiy,  and 
love  of  learnin<;. 

1190-91.  Richard  1.  of  England  l8nde«l  in  Sicily,  and  liad 
several  interviews  with  Tanered  with  re^jiecl  to  his  »i»ler 
the  dowager  queen  of  Sicily  and  her  widow's  wttlement. 

1191.  Henry  VI.,  now  emperor  of  Germany,  invaded 
.Vpiilia,  and  took  Salerno.  Returning  to  Germany,  be  left 
belnnd  bis  wife  Constance,  who  teas  made  prisoner  by  tlie 
people  of  Solaiook  and  gtvan  uv  tuTamued.  who  gencmusly 
restored  her  to  her  husband.  Tanet«d  drove  away  the  Ger> 
man  Iranps  from  Apulia. 

1  V)  \.  'ranered  diwl  at  Palcrtno,  leaving  a  sun  William,  a 
minor,  to  succeed  him  und.  r  the  miaidiun=lap  of  his  mother, 
(pieen  Syhilla.  llcmy  \'l.  ha\irig  again  entered  Apulia 
uilh  a  huge  fone,  and  lu'iiig  supporlcd  by  the  turbulent 
baruus,  overian  the  country  as  iar  as  Rhegium,  crossed  the 
strait,  and  to<ik  Messina,  Syracuse,  and  Catania.  He  then 
marched  to  Palermo,  and  queen  Sybilla  and  hereon  Willian 
having  retired  lo  a  castle,  the  city  opened  its  gates  to  Henry, 
who  was  acknowledged  king  and  solemnly  crownetL 

1105.  Heiir^  liavaig  seized  the  persons  of  queen  Sybilla 
•ndbaraonWtUianiiConllnadtbem  fir»t  to  a  monastery,  ni^ 
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had  the  cliild  barbarously  mutilated  mA  deprived  of 
Tlio  boy  expired  in  prison  shortly  nfter.    He  also  put  Ut  n 
crui-I  d<:i;li  llieir  piiiu'ipal  adlicrents.     Ttnis  fmli-il  ihc 
NurtUiiti  ilyiiasay,  which  hud  rciijucil  with    lot)  over  Siiil) 
for  more  than  a  century. 

Siiiii/iau  DyiMih/.  1 1'j  J-lifiti. — A  ruvi-lt.  c;>us«l  by  iho 
o  uulties  of  Henry  VI.  and  \\w  bi  uliility  ol'  his  German  fol- 
lowers, bioke  out  lu  Sicily.  It  was  <|tiolh(l  hy  Tniii>:iacrc, 
and  the  pruoners  were  put  to  u  cruel  kIlmU,  honte  bmng  vm- 
palo«l,  some  burnt  aMve,  and  otbort  dayed  aIivo.  Tbe  town 
of  Cittttroffiovannt  bowerL-r  persmtin;;  in  the  revolt.  Henry 
«ciit  to  besiejie  it,  when  he  vr:i>  takei)  ill  and  du-d,  a.d,  1  Hi/. 
tJ<>n>li«np("  r«'inaiued  regeiu  !ui  hvr  xon  yuunj»  Frt-dutit:  II. 
.Sill  1.  nIuu  'I  j'  r.w,  sc'iil  awiiy  tlio  Gfrinaiim  eind  put  Iicrirt.ll 
fiilci-ly  itiio  the  h.Tiids  of  her  siibjo<:l.s  who  lowd  her  us 
bcinn  the  dttugliter  of  Kini;  Kogc-r. 

1196.  Fii'dcnc  !!,,  then  fiuir  year*  old,  was  crowned  king 
at  Pblertuu.  N  il  lui,^  itter  Queen  Constance  died.  Ionvin>j 
her  son  at  Palermo.  M  here  he  was  educated  under  ike  l^J- 
litidil  tutorabipofihe  po))e. 

Tlif  events  of  the  life  of  Frcdi  ric  are  related  under  Fre- 
i»i,Kic  II.  of  Gi-nnany.  Under  hi*  reii^n  ShmIv  and  Apulia 
enjoyed  c  ii>]  ;u.ii.ve  linnijnillily  and  coiimiUi  pms- 
jteniy.  Fiedci  ic  wa>  a  luj.- i-l  itor :  many  ol  liis  '  Consiitu- 
tions.'or  co'loof  laws  Cu  li.-  Si:  li.an  kintidom,  are  do.^el'^ iii^ 
of  praise,  eonsiderint;  tho  time  wheu  they  were  enacted, 
lie  w.is  tlic  founder  of  the  third  Mtate,  or  coninions,  in  the 
Mbnd  of  Sicily,  having  called  to  ail  in  tbe  Siodian  parlia- 
ment two  *prudhomme«.'  or  'viae  men,*  for  every  demesne 
tow  n.  He  ulso  established  a  municipal  body  in  every  e(»ra- 
iniirie.  Althougii  emperor  himself,  ho  eau^-ed  tlie  German 
diet  to  r«  cot;nisc  the  king<lom  of  S!<  !y  ;i»  indepo!ideiil  of 
the  empire.  He  to^ik  away  frum  tlu'  li  u  as  tlie  exercis-e  of 
criminal  jiirisdictim,  v,  iurh  m  lii  i.  Iiui.  1<  wasa  finmidable 
meuii.s  of  iippresaioii,  and  ^uve  il  to  llie  kiM^;'s  judges.  Hf 
aboliihed  (he  IriaU  wlled  tbe  'judgment!,  of  G<id,'  and  Jii'li- 
eiary  dueU.  Uu  eticouraped  pubbe  instruction,  founiled 
«  onirmity  at  Naples  and  acbooU  at  Pblermoand  in  other 
townf. 

1250.  I>calh  of  Frederic  IT.,  a  great  prince,  and  a  bene- 
factor to  Sicily.    C'oniad  ^ut  <-i  i  I.  <1  luni,  but  died  in  I  J.M, 
leuviti  *  hi*  only  son  Conradin  two  years  of  ogc.  Manfred, 
a  n:iiiir:tl  ^  m  of  Fnderie,  awuned  tbe  regency  of  the  king 
doin  of  Sicily. 

IS58.  Manfred  was  crowned  king  at  Palermo  wiili  the 
aaaent  of  the  parliiitnent  on  the  rumour  of  ilie  (h  :L:h  uf 
Conradin.  The  eventsof  hi*  reign  are  given  under  Maskked. 

126C.  R.itile  of  fienat'ento.  bBtwctin  Cbarlos  of  Anjuii, 
whom  the  pope  had  rrownod  kiiiR  of  Steilv,  and  Manfied. 

Miinfred  wa*  defciied  and  killed,  and  ClinrlesM.is  ucUmow- 
led^ed  king  of  Suily.  Apulia,  Culiiliri.i,  iwf.  J I  is  t:  'Vi-u- 
inent  was  tyraunical  ami  vapueioiii,  and  Ins  Fuucii 
wiidier*  were  insolent  find  di'^'-iiluti-,    [A\Jor,  Di  kes  ,\\;) 

Co V NTS ] 

rjri7.  Expedition  of  the  young  Conradin  to  recover  his 
paternal  kingdom.  Ho  was  defeated  by  Charle*  of  Anjtju 
at  Tagliaeotxo,  and  betrayed  into  hi*  band*. 

1269.  Public  exeeution  of  Conradin  at  Naples.  [Co\- 

KAOIN.] 

.'hij'iii  and  Antgnneieprt  iod. — \2S2.  Sicilian  vespers,  or 
^eiierul  massacre  of  the  FiX'iich  in  the  island  of  S.cily,  (o 
tile  number  of  about  4000.  The  Sicilians  c.iiled  to  the 
throne  I'edro,  king  of  Aragon,  who  had  married  C'oii>lance. 
davitjhter  of  Manfred.  Claries  of  Anjou  letaiiifd  the  cou- 
ttneiital  territories,  oiul  fixefl  his  lesideiirc  at  N;i|des.  UjIIi 
atyli'il  tlii'tnseWes  king  of  Sicily,  and  tbe  usage  began  gra- 
dtialiv  u,  (irevail  at  Naples  of  cMiing  (lie  island  Sieilj '  ultra 
])h  irtitu.'  and  the  continental  tcrriiori«»  'Sicily  ciira  pha- 
riim.' 

I  J85.  Pedro  died,  ninl  was  succcedi-d  in  Sicily  by  lii-i 
sci'ond  son,  James;  tljc  eidcst,  Aloi;>o,  huMiif;  sUfceedeil  to 
the  crown  ol  Aratron. 

I  J'JI.  Alon-K  li!iviii;>  died,  .lames  siiccoodod  to  tlif  crown 
of  Ar.i^on,  and  ;it  ihe  >i-gg.  >ii<in  of  IVi]  e  Hi>iitrare  \'ni  ,  a 
frioiid  of  ibc  Aujous,  lie  cvded  Sicily  to  Cbarltis  H.  o!  Na- 
ples, ihu  pope  granting  him  hiexeliangp  tbe  invc»l(iiue  i  f 
.S.iiiimia.  [.Sari>kgna,  Iliy!  rtj  (/]  Tlie  8ii'ilians  bt  w- 
e^er  refused  to  be  (jiven  up  ti>  the  AujouStandtn  t'iAR  tlu- 
yv.  l  ament  proclaimed  Frederic,  younger  brother  of  Janits 
kiiig  of  Sicily. 

1  :l.^r.'  The  reigs;  <  Tr  h.ri<'  was  ninv  ;  he 
had  to  struggle  agnttuii  bi6  own  brotbeft  who  iouicU  bis 
A}afoi}a<«  troops  to  tluxa  of  tbe  Anjous  ftooi  Naples  and 


from  France,  and  against  Fapa  Boniftee  VI1I„  who  «»p 
porttsl  both  by  tbe  tenronof  cbureb  exoommunKatMHi.  Tlw 
rorei.;iicrs  landed  tepealedly  io  Bicily»  but  veto  uliimafeiy 

def^aleil. 

Peace  of  Ciislr.  I  '  '  which  put  on  ci  d  »<>  u  w  ir  J 
twc'iilv  years.  Frederic  was  acknowledgeil  by  the  .>•:]•..;> 
on  criiidition  of  marr  wng  HIennor,  C■|larli^^■s  daughter,  • 
on  Ihe  further  condition  thnt  .  f n-  his  death  Siulj  ^bl/u!4 
revert  to  Charles  and  his  sui   ■  .  r-.. 

1.109.  Death  of  Charles  II.  ut  Naples.  He  was  aneecndel 
by  his  pon  Robert,  mIio  put  bimihilf  at  tbe  head  of  if.« 
(iiielphs  (if  lluly,  while  Frederic  of  Sicily  ttok  the  pan  f 
the  enll^<n•'lr.  A  du.iiltory  war  »a&  renewed  bctwi  t-;i  S  --  : , 
and  N  aides. 

Frederic,  in  a  parliament  ai^seuibled  at  Sjrwcci*. 
named  Km  !i<m  Pefer  hlseollesgue  and  Bueeeasgr,  and  bad 
bim  crowned  at  Palermo. 

13S?.  Proderie  II.  of  Sicily  died  afler  an  evc  ufi  l  l.it 
a  successful  raigii  of  forty  years.  Hi«  son  Peter  ILa^e* 
ceeil»'d  liira. 

KM-.  lV:cr  of  Sicily  died,  Icavin;;  his  and  r 

Ixiiiis  a  minor,  under  the  ^unrdian»hip  of  John,  dukx'  ^.i 
RandazTio,  an  able  statesman.  Hostilities  eonttJtUed  bi.- 
iweeii  Sicily  and  the  Anjon  . 

I3«.  Death  of  Robert  of  Naples.  His  lore  of  letrer>  I  m 
eonsecfated  his  memory;  he  was  the  Irietid  of  Peinmb  w  . 
Boeeaeetn. 

.Tfian  I.  suocoeded  lier  father  Robert.  r« 

the  cveiiL*  of  her  reign  see  Jo**  I.  of  Naples. 

l;t4S.  Tieaty  of  peace  by  which  L'juis  of  Sicily  nrnl  >  .. 
successor*  are  acknowledged  by  the  Anjous  vf  N;.[V'  ,< 
Icffitimatc  king*  Sicily. 

J.l.j.').  Louis  of  Sicily  dii  d.  and  was  .snccfcilol  Ly 
broilicr  Frederic  111.    Sicily,  under  the  wt.ik  reicn 
Frederic,  was  a  prey  to  factions.   The  barons  cnc:>4>l.«>' 
on  tbe  domains  or  toe  crovn,  as  well  as  on  the  t-.bvr;:iN 
the  towns. 

1377.  Frederic  dying  without  male  isstie,  the  rrovn  de- 
volved upon  Martin,  called  iho  younfier,  f-";i  of  M.;  :.i 
In."inlo  flf  .Ar^gon.  and  who  ha<l  lunrrad  Maty,  ds.^I.'i: 
of  Frederic.  He  was  opposed  by  the  (ofiactory  baron%  *Lj 
kept  Sicilv  in  a  s'aie  of  aiiairliy. 

1  :^s.>.  .T.,nn  of  Naples  put  todeath  byCliarletof  Doiazi** 

wh'i  s'ic-  eedecl  lior. 

iiMi.  Cliarleii,  bein);  murdered  in  Hungary,  was  n*- 
ccedtfd  by  bis  t^on  LadisUu^. 

I.19H.  Mtirlin  of  Sicilv,  being  snp)  orled  by  hisfhtlier.Vj;- 
lilt  ilic  cider,  who  had  becume  kiiiu'  of  .\ragMti  in 
ciuuned  at  Palermo.    He  resttaed  the  aulluiiity  <.f  •• 
criiun.  ;i;id  chccUel  the  tuihident  barons. 

1         .Martin  ef  S.cily  died  in  an  e\pe<litinii  to  Sa't!,  4 
and  Was  succeeiKd  on  the  throne  of  S.cily  b)  li.>  f.;  ' 
Marliti  the  elder,  kin;:  of  Ara;.'04i,  wliu  died  next  year. 

1412.  reidinnn  1  I.  of  Aragun.  iiepbew  of  KilIK  MatiS. 
wa4  proelatmed  king  of  Sicily  after  an  interregnum  of  !«• 
V  ear*.  He  sent  the  Infante  Ditn  Juan  to  qovern  tlie  iJUi^l 

1  IN.  T,al>!;uis,  king  of  Naples,  died  after  a  slarn 
icigii.    He  was  nmsllv  rmi  1  '\cd  in  foreien  wars,  and 
careless  of  the  we  ;  1  1  1  t  jus  (.ubject*.  lie  wa4  «ucer(d»-. 
by  his  si..:er  .1<\\N  li  ui  Najiles. 

I-tlC/.  Alf'in-o.  '.Ill  (.I- Feidmaiid.  having  .«;:eci'viie I  '  •• 
father  ns  k  ng  el  .Xra-;  11  and  Sicily.  rcc«ilefl  Ihe  Jnfu  i 
Don  Jnan  and  apj  oinieil  a  v  i'-eroy  tO  govern  Sleily.  !*!•• 
wns  thebegiiiniitgof  the  Spanish  tiouprgal  govetniBtti'  ' 
Sicily,  which  lasted  three  centuries,  (o  the  great  disapi^  .;v 
inent  and  disadvantage  of  ti  e  Sicilians. 

lir^j.  Ji  an  H.  ufNaples  died,  and  bequeathed  her  cr^.a 
to  U      .    I  U:  ■■  -  i^F  An.iox'.] 

i  !•«:.  All  .lit-i  V.  of  Araijon  and  I.  of  Sicdy  took  Naflc* 
and  drove  awav  Rene,  Thus  S  cily  and  Naples  aertt  tra- 
poiarily  reiniitnl.    [.\i.fonsi>  V.] 

H  is.  .\  IfiiurM)  died  afler  a  long  and  eventful  roiyn.  IT» 
bad  Miiio  Imllitiut  qualities,  bit  1  wus  t<i  •  fjwd  of  uar.  &  1 
was  too  subservient  to  the  fcu<lal  iniere't.  1 1  i-  ilk-y ititri' " 
Mi'i  Ferdinand  succeeded  him  at  Naples.  ^Tbe  cvC'Dts  «if  <  • 
t  cign  are  related  under  FKat>t!iA?»o  I.  ok Tf  apl^*.  A\f^^c*S•' 

brother  Don  .Iiiaii  ■-;;r  1  e  'led  (o  the  crmMis  i  f  l>o!li  . 
and  .Sicily,  and  Su  il)  v.a»  ogtiiu  ijovenic  l  by  Mccn.y>  f-  ■- 
t>jiai;i. 

M."!!.  l''crdiriandofAra:;i"iTi  and Ci>stilc, called  Ibc  Caiin.!.-. 
f-nn  of  Doll  .Iiian,  succeeded  his  lather  both  in  .Nrrtjioa 
Sicily.  He  was  styled  Ferdinand  U.  of  Steiljr.  £FuttK}rA.'«s 
V.  OF  Castili,] 
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1494.  AUbMQ,  fOQ  of  Ferdinand  of  Nap)ei»  iMeMded  to 
that  ennrn  lAor  his  father's  death.  The  Prcneh,  under 
Charlrt  VIII..  who  liail  11.!  r,'.  1  tl.>'  c'Liimi  <if  tl,c  Aiijoiis. 
iiuaded  dial  kin^'ilum.  All  1:  0  i  -ciim  iI  Im  .'>..  I'.j',  wli'-re  lie 
turned  ni  111 k,  ulii-r  {iinli  .niii^  lu  Loi  iir  of  hiij  son  tcrili- 
natid.  S.cily  lemaiitctl  t^uiet  under  lliu  j^oreinmcnt  uf  Fur- 
dinoiKl  of  Spain. 

1496.  Fecdiiiand,  ttyledlLof  Naples,  recovered  bis  king- 
dom, whieb  the  French  were  oUigw  to  eractiate  by  a  gene- 
isl  iMfiM  of  the  Italian  |Mi«efa  aniiiat  ihrai.  Bo  died 
soon  after,  nil  was  fldeeiMed  hy  hta  uoda  Fkvderie,  \?ho. 
being  threatened  by  Luui«  XII.  uf  France,  applied  to  iiia 
relative  Ferdinand  of  Arayon  and  Castile,  wbo  onlered  (»on- 
salo  of  Cordova,  his  capiuiii  Lrt'iitiral  111  Sicily,  to  procerd  to 
the  mainland,  with  a  nwrul  iitnler'-laiidinir  between  Ferdi- 
nand and  Loui»  XII.  that  the\  were  io  iLvi  lo  iho  ktnt;dom 
of  Naples  between  tbein.  Po|)e  Alexander  VI.  (Uori:ia) 
becaiuu  a  lit  party  to  this  disgraceful  trtniaciion,  by  ^taiit- 
bifi  a  bull  of  invastitiu*  lo  tha  tm  flrovoed  plunderers. 
Lmila  inradad  Ibe  UDgdoai  fnm  tha  nonh  and  Gkmsalo 
advanced  from  tbo  aoutb,  botb  imtting  garriiwno  in  the 
towns  which  they  oceupied.  Freoerie.  flndin'^  bimtalf  bc- 
traycil  bv  lus  own  relatives,  left  Naples  and  askod  the 
Frem  h  kin^;  for  an  a-ivlum  in  his  (lomiiiioi)-'. 

1  Louis  XII.  ^r'HHeil  to  Frcdiric  Uie  duchy  of  .Anjou 
with  a  pen!iion.  Fiedenu  died  in  Fiance  in  l;:>Oi.  His 
eldest  i>on  Ferdinand  died  in  Sjiain  claldleMs,  an  1  his  other 
aoM  died  youn^  and  without  issue.  Thus  eiide<l  tlio  Ara- 
goneio  dynasty  of  Naples. 

LS03.  Tbo  Frondi  and  Sniaiards  Quarrelled  about  the 
partition  of  the  kinf^om  of  Naples,  and  Gonaalo  settled  the 
dispute  by  dt  feritrnq  liie  Ficncli  at  Ceiiciiola  in  Ajuilia 
and  dnving  ihcm  <iiit  of  tlie  rountry.  Tlsc  whole  oi  the 
8i<-iliaii  kingdom  ackiio\\k'df:L'tl  i n  'uiand  of  SpoiOt  Who 
governed  both  countries  by  viceroj 

1516.  Ferdinand  died,  and  was  siineeiii d  liy  Charles  V. 
of  Germany,  styled  1.  of  S|-ain.  11.  uf  Sutiy,  and  IV.  of 
Naples.   [CHAHLEa  V.  or  Germwy.] 

Spimuhyiuertgal  feriod/or  both  Naplet  and  Skily.  1503 
to  1734.— During  tbte  kfur  period  tboso  flne  conntries  ietio> 
graded  in  many  respects.  The  national  spirit  bccamo  extinct, 
aud  the  ruliiij:;  oonntry.  Spam,  bein^  Ittelf  in  n  stale  of 
docay,  could  not  iiifa>e  nil)  iicw  \:goiir  into  it*  dopcuiU-nc  es. 
Tlie  administraiive  economical,  ami  jiidu'ial  s)>leiDH,  iniper- 
fect  a«i  iluy  wuie  under  the  loimer  rulers  of  Naplis  aiirl 
Sioily.  became  worse  under  tbo  aduum^itra'.ion  of  tlie  Sp.^nish 
rieonqM.  Several  of  tboao  viceroys  were  men  of  (,'ou<l  in- 
tontkNW  and  of  strict  integrity,  but  their  tenure  of  office 
being  abort  and  depending  upon  the  intrignea  of  tbo  dis- 
tant oourt  of  Madrid,  they  bad  not  the  moans  or  the  timo  to 
elfeet  any  enlaryed  plan  of  improvement.  The  names  of 
some  of  them  Imwcvit  are  recorded  «iili  li  iiiour  in  the 
annaU  of  the  kmyiljni.  They  embellished  lln'  chici'  iowns, 
hut  ilie  c-uuiJtry  was  neiilecti  il.  It  was  overrun  l>y  ou'.lawg, 
its  resourci'-s  wore  wa-sted,  and  the  populaliou  decit.ised.  In 
Sicily  the  parliament  maintained  some  sort  of  national  spirit, 
but  in  ibe  Continental  territory  the  parliamenis  bad  never 
been  convoked  so  reeulariy  as  in  Sicily,  and  at  lull  fell 
totally  into  dioaaau  Tbo  but  Borlianent  aat  at  Naplea  in 
Beplember.  1642.  On  tbo  other  aide  tbo  tribunal  of  tbo 
li)qui4itiiin  was  o'itahl;sbcd  in  Sicily,  but  was  firmly  rejected 
bv  tile  Neapolitans.  Alarming;  insurrections  broke  out 
li  ill  in  Naples  and  in  Sii  ily  ;  tliat  of  1647  is  r  laled  under 
Amei.i.o  ToMMASO.  In  Iti'l  Messina  revolted  il^;a^n«t  the 
Siiainurds,  and  adiiiitled  a  Freiuh  garri>on,  Fr.iiice  being 
tiien  at  war  with  Spain.  A  few  years  afier,  peace  being 
made  between  the  two  powers.  Ibe  French  abandoned 
Ueaoiia,  ton  tbouaand  of  wbooo  inbabitaots  emigrated 
to  avoid  tbo  voogaaoeo  of  Spain.  At  last  tbo  war  of 
the  Spaniab  nacaMMn  biobn  tbo  powarof  Spain  in  Soulbom 

Italy. 

J  "US.  The  Austrian  troops  r.iidor  Mui  -lial  I)  ;  . 111  c  iii- 
quere<l  Naples  on  behalf  of  the  Aninluke  Cliarles,  who 
'■l3iaie<l  the  crown  of  Spain.  Sicily  remained  (|uielly  under 
I'hihp  V.  of  Spain.  By  the  peace  of  Uirecbt,  Cbaile-',  now 
ompofor,  resigned  his  claims  lo  Spain,  but  retained  Naples, 
Sanlinia,  and  MtUn,  and  by  the  express  iotenrention  of 
Quean  Anna  of  BnAind,  Sicily  was  givan  to  Vielor  Aran- 
deua  of  Savojr,  with  tbo  titlo  of  bins. 

1714.  Victor  Amadena  mode  his  solemn  ingress  into 
Palermo,  aud  having  as-sembled  the  Sicilian  parliament,  ho 
manifested  enlightened  views  of  administration,     'i  he  j 

•anattaortho  iaUndof  SWIgrbaingtakanaotbalaacaaiui.  I 


gave  a  return  of  1.159i000  bibabitanti»  of  wUeh  Fkdonno 

reckoned  120,ono. 

l7iS.  The  ex]  edition  s'-nl  by  Canlinal  Allcnmi  in  lime 
of  proliidiid  pcai  c  took  Sn  ily  from  Km;:  Victor,  hut  En>;- 
laud  and  .\uiitiia  ohli-jed  liie  S[>,iiKai  i!-.  lo  ev.K  iiate  the 
island,  and  by  a  new  arrangement  Sardinia  was  given  to 
King  Victor  and  Sicily  tu  the  emperor  Charlea.  Tbuo 
Sicily  and  Naples  were  again  united  under  a  foreign  erown. 
[Auinoin;  Sasokgna.] 

1734.  A  new  war  having  broken  out  in  Europe  on  tbo 
oeoasion  of  the  disputed  siiccosston  of  Pbland,  Spain  under 

took  lo  Icct;:ir)Uer  Imlh  \aplcN  and  Srily  'Iho  lulanle 
D«j|i  Curios,  siou  of  Philip  v.,  niarclieil  wuli  a  wi  li  appoiiiicd 
army  and  took  Naples  from  the  Au.tti laris.  lie  ihen  pro- 
ceeded to  SiCily,  ^sl:lcb  he  also  ri.n(|ticr(.><l  afier  some  ie«ist- 
ance.  At  ibc  same  time  Philip  V.  made  a  solemn  n  ni.n- 
ciatiun  of  Naples  and  Sicily  in  favour  uf  bis  sun  Duu  Car- 
los, who  assumed  the  tithi  of  King  of  tbo  Two  Sicilian  and 
his  Iteirs. 

1735.  fiestoration  tff  th»  Sia'lian  3/onorrAy.— This  was 

tlio  beginning  of  a  new  rera  for  the  countries  of  Nafdes 
and  S;cily.  Tliey  resumed  their  rank  as  an  inde|u  n<!ent 
ini  r.  '.n  iiy,  an  1  iheir  nati  H  iility,  \\hieh  i«  nn  e->eiil  al 

colldiilqll  to  the  Well  licuif;  ofa  people.  IXill  Cirlos  proved  a 
goi«l  sovcrcinn :  be  comple'ely  ideiiiillvd  himself  with  bia 
new  suhjecis,  and  he  set  his  iniiiil  on  rciioniig  the  m»- 
narrhy  to  that  unity  uf  lulmini^trntion  and  ih.ii  poliiical 
rank  and  independence  which  it  had  aseumcd  under  its  first 
king  Roger.  Charles  gave  bimsolf  tbo  asamplo  of  res|icet- 
ing  tbo  laws ;  bo  eboso  ablo  minisian,  among  others Tanurci, 
to  assist  him ;  be  eheeked  the  power  of  the  baron»,  and  t(M>k 
llio  first  steps  lowatds  ilie  exiiuct.on  of  feudality,  which  wag 
afierwards  effL-i  tiil  under  liis  sUdc-sur.  lie  created  a 
nation. il  uriii)  ami  navy,  enc.mrnged  useful  stu'lieg,  esta- 
blished wirkiiou-'es  fur  the  desiilute.  buili  a  new  molo  and 
quays  at  Naples,  the  sijlen<lid  theatre  of  S.  Carlo,  the  laxi- 
seum,  and  the  magnillcent  residence  of  Caseria,  on  whirb 
last  he  B)ieiit  lari^e  sums  wbidi  might  have  been  more  iis^ 
fully  emplojod.  But  the  fl  nances  were  in  a  flouriabing  eon* 
ditton,  and  the  eountry  enjoyed  peace,  and  a  degree  of  pro> 
spcrity  to  which  it  had  bsou  a  stranger  for  centuries. 

175'J.  Charles,  having  by  the  death  of  his  brother  Fenli- 
nand  VI.  of  Sjia  n  •■lu  ci  r  li  d  to  the  rrowii  nf  ilmt  uioii.iu'iiv, 
resigned  his  king<l  nu  of  tl)>' 'J"«(i  .Sieilu  s  to  his  smi  Ferdi- 
nand, then  eif;hl  )ears  old,  apiHuniing  a  council  of  iij-ency 
during  bis  niinofily.  The  part  of  the  rcign  of  Ferdi- 
nand, till  the  e|X)cb  of  the  Freiu  h  revolution,  was  spent  in 
forwarding  the  system  begun  by  Cliarles.  A  sketch  of  tbo 
long  reign  of  Foidiitand  la  giran  under  FnoHNANo  IV.  of 
Naplos. 

1799.  A  French  army  invaded  the  king  lom  of  Naples  in 
Jaiui.uy,  nfler  a  (le-.|i(  iate  resistance  on  the  part  of  lliu 
l)opu'iace,  and  e^^ahll>lled  a  iciuihlic.  I''erdiiiand  had  es- 
capcil  to  SLOily.  Ill  the  followtiii;  May  the  French  tri  n|,s 
retired  fiom  Naple<«,  being  recalleil  tu  the  north  to  l]|:hi  the 
Austriansand  Russians;  and  in  Juno  the  tiuup«  of  Ferdi- 
nand, joined  to  a  lart;e  Cakbrian  inililia.  led  by  canluial 
Riiifo.  retook  the  capital  and  the  wholo  lungdom.  A  fear* 
fttl  reaction  and  proscription  took  plaee. 

1806.  A  French  anuT  sent  by  Napoleon  inraded  tbo 
kincdam,  and  cntcreil  Naples  without  opposition.  Feidi- 
nand  took  refiit;e  in  Sicily.  A  partisan  war  was  carried  on 
fur  6e\eral  \(  :u>  111  Calahria  between  the  Frciicb  and  the 
natives.  Josei>li  Bmaparie  was  proclaimed  king  of  Naples. 
In  the  same  year  feudaiity  was  abolished  by  a  rojal  decree. 

18(11).  Juacbiiu  Mural  was  appointed  by  a  decree  uf  Na|-.(>- 
leon  to  the  throne  uf  Naples,  in  lieu  of  Joseph,  appointed  by 
another  decree  to  the  throne  of  Spain.  [Mukat.  Joachiu.] 

1812.  A  new  representative  conittitutiun  upon  a  libenl 
scale  was  proclaimed  in  Sieily,  and  feudality  aboltsbed  by 
the  vole  of  the  Sicilian  borons  in  parliament  assembhd. 

I  >  I  .J.  Tlie  1,1 -t  j  .i;  liaiiK  lit  of  Sicily  convoked  by  king 
Ferdinand.  Mural  iiiukei  war  against  Austria,  is  defeated, 
and  iho  Anatriana  enter  Naplaa  and  rastoco  king  Ford»> 
nund. 

l)>ic,.  Ferdinand  assumes  the  title  of  Ferdinand 
King  of  llie  United  Kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilion,  and  tbo 
legislation  and  adrainislralioo  of  botb  divisions  of  ihe  king> 
dum  wore  reduced  to  a  uniform  system.  Thus  tbo  Sieilian 
constitui ion  was  virtually  almli»l>ed.  The  Freneb  dvd  oodo 
was  retained  with  some  modiRraiion-*. 

181b.  A  new  cuiicurvlu  tui  ibu  Iwu  Sicilies  agreed  upon 
bjtbopiHM. 
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lS'2n.  Militafv  rC'VoUiIion  at  Nnplt  -  :  tl.o  Spaiiisb  consti- ' 
liiiioii  of  I5U  i*  proclsiiiut;*! ;  ami  a  uiiite-J  pailiament  for 
IVi'aiile^  ami  Sicily  i»  convoked.  Palermo  however  and  other 
tomm  of  Sicily  proclaim  the  independence  of  that  island 
under  the  same  km^ ;  in  short,  a  repeal  of  the  tiniuii  wluuh 
hid  bt«n  enforced  by  F«rdiniind.  The  parliament  of  Naples 
•Midt  tr«opa  to  Sicily,  and  Pilermo  i^  retaken. 

1B21.  An  Au«triaR  anny  iDarches  upon  Naples  with 
little  oppotitton.  The  eonatltulion  w  obolnfaed,  and  Ferdi- 
Band  is  restored  to  iibsulutc  iK»«or. 

1825.  Ferdinand  dies  and  is  succvudod  by  his  son  Francis. 

1830.  PrancU  dies  after  a  short  and  comparatiTely  umm- 
porlaat  reign,  and  is  succeeded  by  liis  son  Ferdinand  II., 
th«  Vfwent  king. 

Tno  authorities  for  the  history  of  the  Tvo  Sicilies  arc 
very  numerotu:  the  old  chroniclers,  for  the  Norman,  Sua- 
bias,  and  Anjoa  period*;  and  Panormita.  Pontantis.  Valla, 
CoHenueeio,  and  Albino,  for  the  Aragonesc  dynasty.  The 
goncral  history  of  the  kingdom  ha»bcen  written  by^Costanzo, 
Summonte,  and  above  all  by  Gionnouo,  whose  hutory  is  a 
classical  work,  and  has  bton  worthily  continued  down  to  the 
present  times  by  General  (' illeKa. 

SICILY  (in  Litin,  Sicilia  :  in  Gn  ck,  Sirelia,  StictXi'a),  a 
largo  island  in  the  Medilenat  i  un  Sea,  wiufh  is  M  parated 
by  a  narrow  channel,  called  Faiu  di  Messina,  fimn  iIil-  coast 
of  Calabria.  It  is  in  the  shap«  of  a  triangle^  the  apex  of 
wbieb.  formed  by  Cape  Lilybtuuro.  n  towards  the  west,  and 
is  about  ninety  miles  distant  from  Cape  Bon  on  the  coast  of 
Tunis.  The  north-east  point.  Cape  Pelorits,  now  Capo  di 
Furo,  faccij  the  rock  of  Scylla  on  the  Calabrian  corihi,  Aoin 
which  it  is  three  miles  distant,  and  the  sotuh-ia-t  iiuuit. 
Cape  Pachynus,  or  Pa*saro,  is  si\ly  nulos  fruin  tlii.'  island  of 
Malta.  The  length  of  the  northern  and  southern  sides  of 
the  island  on  the  map.  not  includmg  the  windings  of  the 
coiat.  is  about  I  '6  miles  each;  and  that  of  the  eastern  side 
ii  about  115  miles.  A  ^ncceuion  of  mountaio-gmtips  ex- 
tend aeioia  the  island  from  east  to  went,  bearing  various 
names:  tbelfonntsPelorias,  or  Dinaroari.  between  Melazzo 
and  T:\ormiii;i.  wliir'i  seem  to  bo  a  contiiiuatiott  nf  tlie 
Apc'iHiiucs  uf  C;iliibri.i ;  the  Ik-rxM  Monies,  farther  wust ;  the 
NebfLnlcs,  iidW  Muuli  Muil  itiii.  -nulh  of  L'efaU'i  ami  Ter- 
mini, the  highesl  sutnintt  of  which,  near  the  linvti  uf  V<>- 
lizzi,  is  itaid  lo  be  600U  feel  high;  the  Ciatas.  the  niiinfii  .'i- 
tions  of  which  extend  to  Palermo,  and  one  of  the  highest 
summits  of  which  is  thai  of  Calatamauro.  near  Oafteone;  and, 
lasttytMoant  8>  Oiuliano,  or  of  Tmpani,  the  cntiemt  Bryx. 
These  mountains  are  much  nearer  to  the  northern  than  to 

the  soii(Ikm  ii  c  lasi,  and  tlio  longest  watercourses  are  con- 
8c'|uc:itly  uii  the  south  side  of  them.  Toward  il-.o  fcntrt-  of 
tliu  Island  uri!  ilic  limi'.Tftiiu,'  iiioimlains  of  Kmia,  now  Cas- 
trui;i<>\atini.  abniii  Amii)  feet  iiii;i),  and  Mount  Ariiitiiio. 
which  isstill  bi^lu-r;  )>oih  of  ihe>c  arc  offsets  of  the  Nebrodes 
ridges:  and  failher  south  the  lower  groups  of  the  moun- 
tains of  Nolo,  formi-d  of  tcrlinry  tocks,  extending  to  Cupc 

Bmaro;  and  the  bill*  of  Modica.  the  Hybla  Minor  of  the 
aniienie.   Few  summits  in  Sicily,  with  the  exception  of 

/Etna,  exceed  4000  feel  in  height.  Towards  the  cnsli  rii 
coast  rises  the  dcluchcd  croup  ufiEtna,  which  occupies  an 
urea  nearly  nineiy  iii:lr~  m  1  in-nnifereiice,  the  highest  sura- 
rait  of  which  i!»  111.8;^  fcvl  above  the  sea.  [/Etna  ]  At  the 
southern  base  of  i^ina  \\es  the  plain  of  Catania,  the  largest 
in  the  island.  There  aru  smaller  plains  along  the  southern 
coast,  near  AUeata.  Temnova.  Hnrsala,  and  at  Melazzo  on 
the  northern  coast ;  but  the  laifar  part  of  the  surflice  of 
tlie  island  consists  of  mountains  nnd  valleys.  The  northern 
•ii«Bt  is  generally  high,  the  mountains  in  many  places  com- 
ing close  lo  the  sea.  Few  of  the  rivers  are  perennial.  Of 
these  few  llu'  ])rliK-iiMl  an.',  tliL>  GuiVL-tl.,  ur  Simatlids, 
which  Hows  iMsluaid  lliiMu^li  Uic  iilaiii  nf  C'aiania:  the 
Fiume  SaUo,  the  antient  IIiuktu,  wliicli  Hows  s-outluvard, 
and  enters  the  »«a  near  Aluatu  ;  and  tlte  Belice,  or  Hypsa, 
which  tlows  into  the  sea  near  Selinuntv,  tho  site  of  the 
ruins  of  Selinus.  Most  of  the  rest  are  tonents,  with  a  short 
and  rapid  cour!>c — dry  or  nearly  so  in  summer,  but  swell- 
ing into  formidable  Hoods  in  the  rainy  season,  nhcn,  for  the 
want  of  hridi^es,  they  become  impassable  for  days  together. 
Tlies.0  are  called  'fiuninrc'  in  t)ic  iaii:;i.af;e  of  ihc  I'oun'r)  . 

Most  of  the  mountains  have  bt-'t-ii  m  Ihe  course  of  ages 
stripped  of  their  antient  forests,  ar.d  iliey  im.v  pet^ent  a 
naked  and  barren  appearance.  The  sitles  ol  /btna  however 
aro  still  covered  with  fine  forests  of  oaks,  beaih,  maple, 
bitch,  fir.  and  nasnificent  cbesnut*ttees.  A  few  other 
fiWMls  Mi  tntteiM  oter  Ibe  mirlhc*  of  the  idtond^  iIm  ptiit- 


lipal  being  that  of  Caronia,  near  the  nortbern  c(^t:  tiial  of 
CapoUaro,  t^uth  of  Palermo  ;  the  wood*  near  Car>tc'lveiraax>. 
on  the  suutbcrn  co.iiat;  and  the  forest  of  G^uniiniii.  west  of 
Callagirone.  The  mineral  productions  uf  Sicdy  cdnsi*t  cf 
copper  and  silver,  which  were  once  worked,  but  are  now 
abandoned ;  cinnabar,  sulphur,  which  is  found  in  t^reai 
abundance,  especially  near  San  Cataldo,  Oalntt.  Buicra. 
Bifkra,  Tama,  and  Montegnnde,  and  forma  a  eonMdctahle 
article  of  expott  from  AlCatn,  Gireenti,  and  Palnm.  The 
quantity  exported  amounts  annually  to  between  S00.0C9 
and  600.000  cwt,  of  which  the  greater  j  ai  t  goes  lo  Eag- 
lan<l  and  France,  at  the  average  jince  of  about  one  *oiwi*' 
(or  \  6d.i  the  ewl.  at  the  place  of  embarkation.  Severs.* 
of  the  sulphur  minei  aic  let  by  the  proprietor*  to  Eas,l.»L 
and  other  foreign  houses,  under  an  agreement  with  iLm 
government  for  a  niodeiate  fixed  duty  to  be  paid  00  the 
oxpoiTtntion.  The  infriog^mtnt  of  the  oonveniion  en  the 
part  of  the  Neapolitan  gavemmfnt  bat  given  ris«  to  the 
so-called  'Sulphur  Question'  bet  ween  Great  Britain 
Naples,  which  attracted  the  attention  of  parliament  in  iu<! 
session  of  18  iO. 

Sictl>  scoins  to  contain  no  iron.  Matble,  sUbaster,  act 
other  kinds  of  fine  stones  are  found  in  abundance.  Aiobrr 
is  found  near  Catania.  There  is  rock  salt  near  Cmm^ 
giovanni.  but  the  greater  part  of  the  salt  consumed  or 
exported  is  sea-sall,  which  is  made  in  extensive  MUoMfll 
salterns  along  the  coast,  especially  near  Trapnni  llacial^ 
and  Agosta.  Tho  exported  salt  is  neatly  put  oa  hnavd 
Baltic  or  Norway  traders. 

Sicily  has  no  lakes  except  that  of  Biviere,  near  tbe  n^l 
coa-.(,  between  Catania  and  Syracuse,  wiueb  i>  about  twive 
miles  in  ciri'uuifeience.and  abounds  uith  fisb  ;  uiul  liie  Uk< 
of  Percuss,  near  Caiitrogiovanni.  in  the  centre  uf  iha  ulaxid, 
which  H  nblHlt  four  miles  round. 

The  sea  nound  tho  coast  of  Sicily  abounds  witlt  fish  «^ 
various  aorUt  but  the  moat  pradtwtive  llsheriea  arm  tlMtaa  «f 
the  migrating  fish,  the  sardine  and  tunny.  The  tonoy  l> 
cau(>;ht  in  the  months  of  May  and  June  in  the  ionnar«  <A 
Trapani,  Termini,  Cefalii,  Melaz/o,  Capo  Puhsarn,  Stc  Tk« 
(|uantity  is  about  JU,OtJO  cwt.,  tiioit  uf  wbicli  is  ei>i.»uii:«^  in 
Su  ily  and  Naples  and  other  parts  of  Italy. 

Tho  cultivaiiou  of  corn  is  said  to  occupy  about  one-balf  u: 
the  tilled  land.  They  reckon  fivo  qualities  of  «bcat.  ti,; 
best  of  which  is  that  of  Termini,  and  the  lowest  quaiily  that 
of  Catania.  The  difference  of  price  between  tJtete  iwek 
about  one-eighth.  But  coni  it  noMnUy  dear  in  the  »»- 
port  towns,  owing  to  the  want  or  roads  in  the  interior ;  arj  J 
It  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  see  the  eurn  uf  .\pulia.  a:j>i 
even  of  Egypt  and  the  Criiuca  brought  by  n  a  to  Messii..^ 
and  other  ports,  and  there  sold  cheaper  than  Sk  ;I  an  coii» 
Tiiis  tends  to  discuurage  native  u^ricultute.  1  be  Urmm. 
classes,  especially  in  tho  interior,  eat  barley  bread.  IndM* 
corn  nnd  benns  are  cultivated  to  a  small  exleot.  Wiocts 
inadi,:  in  abuudauce.  especially  in  the  southern  part  of  lbs 
island.  The  white  wines  of  Marsala.  Castelvetmno,  Catanii. 
and  Bronte  or  JRtnn  wine,  aro  exported  in  considcrsl'e 
fiuantilies.  Tlie  firni  of  Woodtji  i:rL'  .ili  i  ij  i  \  ;or;-.  ji'e 
bariclb  jearly.  Their  eslablisbruLiit  ^;  .M.,,;:-.i.,4,  wUit.j 
existed  since  Nelson's  time,  is  on  a  large  sva'.e,  with  di% 
tiilcries  of  brandy.  Tiie  amarena  ot  Agcmia  and  iL.- 
tnuscat  of  Syracuse  are  fine  dessert  wines.  Tho  md  wine 
of  Faro  is  a  good  coiumon  wine;  that  of  Melazzo  is  soaar 
what  inferior,  and  that  of  Mascali  is  still  poorer.  Sirdtaa 
wine,  especially  whitCi  ia  ej(|orted  in  Bngland,  Gcnaans. 
S)  anish  Ameriea,  and  Braiil.  Man  than  So.OiW  bem^* 
of  both  white  and  red  oic  sent  annually  to  lUl  u.  I 
the  Baltic  ports,  where  it  is  mixed  with  the  Fi 
Sicil\  sends  alsti  wine,  both  white  and  red,  l.>  Malta,  -i* 
Levant,  and  the  Black  Sea.  Much  leiuauis  to  be  dun,?  la 
the  inipiovtmcnt  of  Sicilian  wiiies,  both  m  tl»e  cuitivai:uHi 
of  the  vine  and  in  the  process  of  winc-making.  The 
tiller}-  of  alcohol  has  been  greatly  improved  of  late  \ear«.  by 
means  of  the  new  French  alembics  of  Beratd  and  GettMf. 
and  •  considerable  quantity  of  spirit  Is  exported  to  Sonsh 
America,  as  well  as  tartar,  both  while  and  red.  Dric: 
raisins,  called  zibib,  are  exported  from  Messina  I'at 
amount  of  about  GOOD  barrels.  Mc>sina  i>  aU  <  th..  drpi>: 
for  the  currants  of  the  Lipari  Islands. df  which  about  13.i«\* 
barrels  are  yearly  soM  ud  exported  to  Tri«M^  *1^flaH 
and  America. 

Olive-oil  is  not  produced  in  great  quantity*  and  isgtD^ 
rallr  of  an  infertor  quality,  owing  to  bad  nmmmmi  t  Am 
praiaced  diidly  along  U»  nactlMin  comI*  um  «ot  amb  al 
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it  if  exported.  The  oil  of  Tu&a  and  Cefalik  u  coniidcred  the 
best.  Ollve-plaiitaliotu  ini);ht  euily  be  upread  all  over 
Sicily.  Lin»c«d-oil  is  rooiie  at  CaitAnia,  and  along  the 
loulhem  coait,  and  exported  to  Venice  and  Trieste.  But 
the  French  uilt  extracted  from  )K>ppy  and  coIm  have  in 
great  measure  superseded  the  linsced-oil.  Lemoni  and 
urant,'es  are  plentiful  and  fine,  and  are  exported  in  consider- 
able quantities;  but  fur  want  of  roads,  much  of  the  fruit  is 
left  to  rot  on  the  ground.  Lemon-juice,  or  citric  acid,  and 
etMDCM  of  lemon,  citron,  orange,  aniseed,  lavender,  rose- 
nary,  and  bergamot,  constitute  another  branch  of  industry, 
vhich  mif^ht  be  greatly  cxtendrd.  Silk  was  once  a  staple 
article  of  Sicilian  export,  especially  to  England ;  but  it  has 
been  since  driven  out  of  the  market  by  the  silk  of  Bengal. 
The  Sicilian  silk  is  now  sold,  though  in  a  leu  quantity,  to 
French  and  Swiss  manufacturers.  The  silk  of  r  oria  is  the 
best;  and  next  to  it  is  the  silk  of  Piano,  Rauetia.  and 
S.  Martino.  Messina  is  the  great  marl  for  silk.  The  an- 
nual exportation  is  kaid  to  be  OUU  bales  of  300  lbs.  each. 

Liquoricc-juicc  is  made  chietly  at  Catania.  Patti.  and 
Palermo,  and  exported  to  the  amount  of  SUUO  chests  to 
England  and  the  north  of  Europe,  where  it  is  employed  in 
brewing.  The  pods  of  the  caroob-trec,  which  grows  wild 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  island,  arc  exported  to  Trieste, 
Naples.  I..e^horn,  and  Genoa :  they  are  chielly  used  as 
forage  for  horses.  Manna,  whirh  is  an  exudation  of  the 
sweet  sap  of  the  ornus.  a  species  of  ash  which  grows  in  the 
mountains  of  Sicily,  is  procured  by  making  vertical  inci- 
sions in  the  bark  of  the  tree.  Tlie  best  manna  is  that  of 
Gcrac4«.  which  is  produced  in  the  country  between  Termini 
and  Miiilrutta,  and  thul  uf  Capuce.  Aliuui  2iU0  cwts.  arc 
yearly  exported.  Almonds  are  exported  to  the  quantity  of 
about  12,U00  cwts..  chietly  to  Germany  and  the  north  of 
Europe.  The  best  almonds  are  those  of  Avola.  near  Syra- 
cuse. Mascali,  and  Palma;  those  of  Girgenti  and  Terranova 
are  inferior.  Of  pistachio  nuts  about  3U00  cwts.  are  ex- 
ported. Sumach,  a  dyeing  substance  extracted  from  the 
sprigs  and  dried  leaves  of  a  «hrub,  the  rhus  conaria,  is 
exported  chielly  to  England.  The  best  sumach  is  that  of 
Alcamo  and  Trapani.  Kid-&kins  and  lamb-skins,  both 
dressed  and  undressed,  are  ship|>cd  from  Mes»ina  to  Ger- 
many and  England.  The  other  articles  of  Sicilian  produce 
arc — nee,  nuts,  walnuts,  dried  figs;  cantbarides.  which  irn- 
migrate  from  Africa ;  honey,  wa.x.  gum,  soda,  but  the  trade 
in  soda  is  now  greatly  declined;  and  cotton,  which  is  culti- 
vated to  a  considerable  extent  near  Catania,  Biancavilla. 
Patti,  Pacbiiio.  Terranova,  &c.  The  sugar-cane.  C(innam?/<f, 
u  Inch  was  once  extensively  cultivated  in  Sicily,  is  now  en- 
tirely abandoned.  The  above  list  of  valuable  products  shows 
not  so  much  the  actual  wealth  of  Sicily  as  its  natural  capa- 

bililic*. 

Cattle  are  few  in  number,  and  mostlv  poor,  owing  to  the 
•»  ant  of  the  artificial  grasses,  and  to  their  being  neglected 
ami  leA  in  the  fields  without  stabling.  The  best  horned 
cattle  are  those  of  the  district  of  Modica.  Sheep  are  nume- 
rous, but  little  attention  has  been  paid  to  improving  the  breed, 
and  the  wool  is  bad.  Cheese  is  made  from  ewes'  milk, 
(ioats  are  in  many  places  preferred  to  sheep.  The  govem- 
mciit  has  establisihed  a  stud  of  foreign  stallions  to  improve 
I  lie  breed  of  horses.  Wolves  are  common  in  the  mountains 
ami  forests,  and  snakes  in  the  low  plains. 

The  population  of  Sicily,  whicn  by  the  census  of  1798 
was  l.ceo.OUO.  had  risen  in  1831  to  1,943.000;  and  in  1836 
It  exceeded  i.OUO.OOO.  (Serristori.*Stati8ticad'Italia.')  This 
population  is  distributed  very  unequally  over  the  surface  of 
the  i->land.  The  coasts,  especially  the  northern  and  eastern,  arc 
tliu  kly  studded  with  towns,  whilst  the  interior  of  Ihe  country 
IS  comparatively  uninhabited.  The  tract  between  Messiiia 
Dii'l  Catania  is  the  most  populous  part  of  the  island,  whilst 
ill  the  west  the  tract  between  Alcamo  and  Trapani  is  almost 
a  desert.  The  mountains  are  generally  uninhabited.  The 
want  of  roads,  and  the  greater  resources  for  industry  af- 
forded by  the  proximity  of  the  sea,  serve  to  explain  this- 
inequality. 

Sicily  was  formerly  divided  into  three  great  divisions, 
called  Valli:  namely.  Val  di  Mazzara,  in  the  west;  Val  di 
Dcmona,  in  the  east;  and  Val  di  Nolo,  in  the  south.  It  is 
now  divided  fur  administrative  purposes  into  seven  pro- 
vinces: Palermo,  with  78  communes;  Messina,  97  com- 
munes; Catania,  65  communes;  Girgenti,  45  communes; 
Siracusa,  36  communes;  Castanisetla.  '29  communes;  and 
Trapani.  20  communes.  Every  province  is  adminii«tered 
by  aa  loteudenlc,  and  ercry  commune  has  a  Smdaco. 


j  For  judicial  purposes  the  provinces  are  divided  into 
Judicatures,  each  having  a  judge  of  first  instance  for 
criminal  and  police  matters.  In  the  head  town  of  each 
province  is  a  collegiate  court  for  civd  suiis.  There  iit  a  '  Gran 
Corte  Civile.'  or  court  of  appeal,  in  each  of  the  three  prin- 
cipal cities,  Palermo,  Messina,  and  Catania,  and  a  supteme 
court  of  justice  at  Palermo.  Commercial  tribunals  exist  at 
Palermo.  Messina,  and  Trapani.  For  scientific  instruction 
there  are  three  universities,  PcU-rmo,  Messina,  and  Cata- 
nia; and  '21  colleges  in  the  various  provincial  towns.  There 
is  an  in»tituto  for  female  education  at  Palermo,  under  the 
name  of  *  Educandato  Caroline;'  naval  schools  at  Palermo, 
Termini,  Ccfali^.  and  Messina;  a  veterinary  school  at  Pa- 
lermo, ond  an  academy  of  the  fine  arts  in  the  same  riiy. 

Elementary  instruction  is  much  neglected;  some  ele- 
mentary schools  exist  in  the  towns,  but  few  or  none  in  the 
rural  communes.  The  proportion  of  itinerate  persons  is 
very  great;  it  forms  in  fact  the  great  majority  of  the 
pcoi)le. 

The  ecclesiastical  establishment  consists  of  three  arch- 
bishops—  Palermo.  Monreale.  and  Mcisina;  eleven  bishops 
— Sinicusa.  Mazzara,  C'efalik.  Patti,  Nicosia,  Piazza,  Gerace, 
Girgenti,  Caltagirone,  Catania,  and  Lipari ;  thirteen  abbot- 
ships  of  royal  presentation ;  and  about  30,000  secular 
priests.  The  regular  or  monastic  clergy  consists  of  7591 
individuals,  including  lay  brothers,  distributed  among  65S 
convents,  of  which  409  are  possessed  of  property,  and  249 
are  of  the  mendicant  orders.  The  number  of  the  convents 
of  nuns  is  not  ascertained.  Sicily  having  remained  undis- 
turbed by  revolution  or  French  invasion,  tlio  property  of  the 
convents  hua  rcuiauicd  uutuuched.  ^Sernsturi,  Siatittica.) 
No  other  form  of  worship  is  allowed  in  Sicily  than  that  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  There  is  no  permanent 
Jewish  population.  Tliere  are  however  colonies  of  Greek  or 
Epirote  origin,  which  migrated  thither  at  the  epoch  of  the 
Turkish  invasion  of  Greece:  they  have  retained  tlicEaslcrn 
ritual,  and  have  their  own  papas,  but  acknowledge  ilie  pope  as 
their  spiritual  head,  being  ol  what  is  called  the  Greco-Latin 
Church.  They  arc  distributed  in  five  or  six  localities: 
Plana  de'  Greci,  near  Palermo,  containing  about  5900  indi- 
viduals; Palazzo  Adriano,  5450;  Mezzojuso,  4G'23;  Con- 
tes&a,  3000 ;  Santa  Cristina,  720 ;  and  lastly,  the  city  of 
Messina,  where  the  prolopapa,  or  head  of  the  Greek  clergy, 
resides,  subject  however  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  archbishop 
of  Messina. 

At  the  head  of  the  political  administration  of  Sicily  is  a 
lieutenant-general,  who  represents  the  king  s  person,  and 
is  often  a  member  of  the  royal  family.  His  sulary  is  36,000 
ducats,  or  about  6000/.  sterling.  lie  has  under  him  a 
secretary  of  state ;  but  all  important  matters  are  referred  to 
a  section  of  the  council  of  slale  sitting  at  Naples,  which 
section  is  especially  concerned  with  the  alTuirs  of  Sicily. 
The  finances  and  treasury  of  Sicily  are  kept  distinct  from 
those  of  the  continental  dominions.  The  revenue  of  Sicily 
amounts  to  1,900,000  *  onze,'  of  three  Neapolitan  ducats 
each,  of  which  about  670.000  onze  are  employed  fur  the 
expenses  of  the  adminislmtion  of  the  island,  and  the  reinmii- 
der  is  remitted  to  Naples  for  the  general  expenditure  of  the 
united  kini^dora.  The  communes  are  also  taxed  for  tlieirowii 
local  expenditure,  to  ihe  aggregate  amount  of  'uu.OOO  onze. 

Sicily,  not  having  been  vi»iied  by  the  storm  of  the  French 
revolution,  has  not  been  bnrtbcned  with  the  oppressive 
system  of  the  conscription.  Recruits  for  the  army  are  ob- 
tained by  voluntary  enlislnienU  Sicily  furni>hes  to  tlio 
army  of  the  unitwl  kingdom  10,000  infantry  and  '2uou 
cavalry.  The  i>ermanent  force  kept  in  the  island  consists 
in  ordinary  times  of  GOOO  men.  The  principal  gairisons  aru 
those  of  l^alermo,  Messina,  Syracuse.  Trapani,  Agusta,  and 
Melazzo.  There  is  a  rural  i>olice,  called  '  ariiiigeri,'  charged 
with  the  care  uf  keeping  the  roads  clear  from  outlaws;  but 
of  late  yean  it  lias  been  in  great  measure  superseded  by  a 
body  of  gendarmes  sent  from  Naples,  who,  not  being  ac- 
quainted with  the  localities  and  the  people,  have  not  proved 
so  cfiective.  and  the  consequence  is  that  the  country  has 
again  become  insecure.  The  present  king,  Ferdinand  II., 
during  his  residence  in  the  island  in  the  latter  part  of  1838, 
issued  strict  orders  for  the  extirpation  of  ihe  '  masnadieri,' 
or  banditti:  he  also  ordered  several  carnage-roads  to  be 
opened  throughout  the  island,  and  allotted  one  million  of 
ducats  for  the  purpose.  Several  new  roads  are  now  in  pro- 
gress. The  king  also  ordered  a  catasto.  or  re-valuation  of 
landed  property,  to  be  made  :  he  look  off  several  taxes  which 
weigbeo  heavily  upon  agriculture,  and  ordered  the  final 
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nliolitimi  of  every  remnant  of  fi-iulaliiy.  He  set  the  e\an»iilo 
bimwlf  fay  renouncing  Mvsral  feudal  duties  and  fees.  lie 
•Ito  ordeiwl  the  demesne  l«nd«  to  be  dMtribnted  among  (ho 
poor  rural  populaiion. 

Tbe  maiiufUclories  of  Sicily  are  tioilher  mimeroui  nor  on 
a  large  acale.  Cotton-cloi'ii  is  iii-.>iiu!.ici(ir(.''l  at  Messina, 
Catania.  Pwlerrao,  and  Colrn^n  cnt' ;  s^lks  ;i!  ralernut,  Ca- 
tania, and  Nicolosi ;  kiche;  at  Mi  -siii?. :  ivt--.  ^Mip,  arti- 
flcinl  flower*,  and  paper,  at  Pnlerniu;  corui  from  tbe  coaat 
of  Africa  is  wrought  at  Trapani. 

Th»  nwrohant  vettelt  of  Sicily,  most  of  which  are  oonsting 
vefeeli,  umount  tonbout  1400,  basidee  flahing-boat».  Hie 
maritime  trade  of  Sicily  is  carried  on  chiefiy  in  Genoese, 
Austrian,  French,  Spanish,  and  other  foreign  ships. 

The  principal  towns  of  Sicilv  un- ;— P  m.kkv.o,  Mi  stiNA, 
Catama,  Syraci'sk,  Aqosta.Ti!  m-am,  C  iuci  n n.  Aiuoni? 
the  infcrii»r  tDw  ii^,  IIil-  lnlKiM  in^^  de'^ervc  iioIicl-:— MeUxzo. 
Patti,  Taormina,  Castro  Rcaic.  and  Randuzzo,  noticed 
under  Mk'^sika  (Intsitdknza)  ;  T«-nnini. Cefalii,  Corlcone, 
Monreale,  and  Carini,  noticed  ujidcr  Palermo  (Intkn- 
ouNZA) ;  Caltagirono,  Nicosia,  Aci  Rcalo.  Paler. ^6,  Adcrno, 
•nd  8.  Filippo  d'AigiR^  notieed  under  Catamia;  Seiaoea, 
OnstronoTO,  Bivonn,  and  Aragona,  notiead  undar  GhMSHn ; 
and  Mar^ai.a,  Ai.camo,  and  Aucata.  notieed  under 

tlieirres|i€Ciivc  iiL:uU. 

The  other  tnufis  >^  hicn  dcH'i  ve  notice  are: — 1,  Castelve- 
trano.  nr.u-  Un-  ha>i  of  th."  aniient  Entella.  a  town  of  IS.itoo 
inhJilnlaiUS,  111  a  liimiui'.n'  sili'.uliini  (1)1  n  lull  in  tho  pi-ovini-t! 
of  Trapani:  the  ruins  of  the  anticnt  Bohnus  are  a  tewmik<« 
aouth  of  Castelrclrano,  near  (he  sea-coasU  2,  Mazzara,  a 
biahop'a  aaa,  and  a  town  of  }O,0O0  inhabitants.  3,  Calta< 
nmlta,  >  considcrablo  loiAi  in  tbe  intorior  of  tha  island, 
v  illi  above  20.000  inhabitants,  and  numerous  churches  and 
coiivcnls.  4,  Callabellottn,  a  town  of  7000  inhabitants,  on 
n  hill  north  of  SciticcD.  j.  Castrogiovanni,  near  the  site  of 
tbe  anticnt  Ennn,  a  tosMi  'jf  I'l.OUO  inhabitants.  C.  Cala- 
taxibct,  or  Cahi'^dbotta,  a  tn'.Mi  uf  6000  inhabilaiUTi.  m  tlic 
centre  of  the  island,  near  Ca^trofiiovanni.  7,  Tt-rranofa, 
lu  nr  tlx.-  site  of  the  antient  Gela,  on  the  south  coast  of  the 
island,  withabout  9000  inbabitanta, carriesonaeonsiderablc 
timde  by  tea.  8,  Modica,  tbe  capital  of  one  of  tbe  finest  and 
best«ttltivAted  diatrieit  in  aU  Bifltty»  baa  nanNroua  eburahea 
and  convents,  and  about  94,000  inhabitanlt.  The  finest 

c.i(i!l'  ill  Sicily,  the  finest  w.jii!,  ,tiu1  ihc  liosl  flicfSf  and 
liutiiT,  IxjluiiLr  to  IliL-  (l:->ivict  (if  Mod.cu.  ;i,  I'laiza,  \v;U> 
is.iiuii  inluiliiMnls  and  a  bi.shop's  see.  Bituiiii  il  on  a  hill  hall- 
way between  Caslto^iuvaiun  and  Ctdtagirone.  10,  Nolo, 
in  the  south  part  of  the  island,  a  considerable  town,  with 
nunierou<;  mnvcntH  and  churcboa,and  1B,000  iuluibitants. 
ll»  OastiU  iitiiirc,  on  a  ^ulf  on  tbe  tiortbern  coast,  between 
Palenno  aud  Trapaai.  baa  a  strong  eaitle.  4000  inbabitanlsb 
end  laige  mnarles:  it  carries  on  a  considemble  trade  by 
sea.  1-2,  Palma,  a  well-built  town,  on  a  hill  not  far  from 
Alicata.  13,  Salemi,  a  to^ti  in  the  we^t  part  of  the  island, 
built  by  the  Saracens,  near  the  site  of  1he  antioiit  n, 
has  about  I'i.DUO  inhabitants.  N,  Lei.tmi.  ilu;  :iniii'ni 
Leontini,  has  6tJU0  inhabitants  and  sotiuf  k' <«1  bu^iilm^s; 
but  the  air  is  considered  unhealthy  in  summer,  ii,  Car- 
lenlini^  with  4000  inhabitants.  16,  Geraci,  north- west  of 
Nieosia.  with  40U0  inhabitants.  Besidea  these,  there  are 
many  other  towns  of  Icssn^.te.  such  aaCa]etalliBi,Partanna, 
Lcotiforte,  Raguaa,  Narot  &&  Sicily  has  many  towns  eon- 
taininf^  aboTO  three  thousand  bibwitaots,  as  tbe  country 
population  live  ch  ctly  ia  tevna,  and  not  in  eettagea dis- 
persed nl)iu;t  liu-  country. 

Till'  sin^ill  itlniidi  beloneinp^  to  Sicily  luc — I.  Tlic  f;riin|> 
of  ihe  Lipari  Islands.  [LirAUi  ]  II.  Tiie  ^roup  ot  tlie 
Trapani  Islands — 1,  Favignana.  the  antient  Ji!»u>a,  about 
sixteen  initeis  from  the  mainland  of  Sicily,  is  ci);litccu  milcH 
in  circumferenee:  it  ha-s  good  anchorage-ground  for  large 
veiaela,  end  n  atrong  castle.  It  is  used  as  a  place  of  banialt- 
ment  fbr  eriminab.  ATh^na  has  good  pastoraa  and 
copious  iiprin;:*.  A  mir.ibti'  of  sheep  arc  reared  on  tliis 
island,  and  the  svirioun  lin^'  soa  abounds  with  fish.  Tbe 
woo-U  Ciinl;i;ii  li;irf.-i  dut-v  i',  Muri'liriin,  ihe  anticnt 
Hiera,  west  of  Favignana,  and  farther  out  at  sea,  is  cloven 
ii)ilc4  in  circuit ;  it  is  rocky  and  naked,  and  the  coast  is  bul  l  a: d 
ateep:  wild  thymegrowsia  abundance,  and  supplies  noun!>h- 
ment  Ibr  swarms  of  bees.  It  baa  a  rtfong  eaatle  with  dun- 
geons fbr  atate-piiflonera.  Levenw.  the  anlieat  Bucdna. 
north  of  Favignana,  and  about  ten  miles  distant  from  the 
point  of  Trai^ani,  is  cit;ht  miles  in  cLrciiil,  and  has  some 
^ood  pwluxui.  4,  The  ^rou^i  uf  suiall  irocky  ^laudj>,  duugcr- 


0118  to  navigators,  called  aniiently  iSgndf^  —d  OORt  WK' 
rate*  andSooglio  di  Mezgoi,  are  between  Levan»,  Fangmmn, 
and  tbe  mainland,  near  which  tbe  eensnl  Lutaline  deCMMl 

the  Curthsginian  Heat  at  tbe  end  ef  tbe  first  Punic  war.  i. 
The  group  of  smell  islands  south-cost  of  FaviKnana.  ao'* 
near  Cape  Lih l.a:nnti,  Liiu  of  wLicli  is  the  aiituni  Mi  '.va. 
or.c*»  a  BUtllciuciU  ul  ihc  i'Laiuicu.H8.  and  .-ifurwAiitt*  a 
struiiyhold  of  the  Car  lhag  in  inns,  which  vas  (U^tr<;\ed  bs 
DionysiuB  the  older.  A  Punic  iuscripuon,  luund  on  tiut 
ii»land  in  1779,  was  transferred  to  the  lowti-bouse  of  Mar- 
tula,  where  it  proboUy  stdl  remaiM.  III.  Tbe  isiainl  af 
Uaiien,  forty  milaa  north  by  weat  of  Palermo,  is  abont  tikmm 
miles  in  ciMwnfiwenee;  tbe  swfaee  ia  biUy;  k  annliii 
many  olire  and  other  trees,  and  large  ekieme  ent  in  the 

rock,  as  well  ^cpulclires  and  olln-r  trai  ts  of  aniK-iU  cl-'.*- 
nizatiun.  U-.iuft\v.^s  fiii  eciiiuin*  <lc^<.'ried,  oumg  tu  lae 
island  bettitr  txposcd  to  tho  (k-prtii.iti  iiis  vf  i!«c  Barbarr 
pirates,  until  the  yt^r  itl»^,  whifii  a  fre^b  r^loiiy  seat  ti» 
It,  with  a  garrison,  and  several  small  forts  were  built:  the 
popuiuiifln  IS  now  in  a  thriving  condition.  IV.  Tbe  isUnd 
of  Pantellaria,  the  antient  CoAsyra.  i»  biluated  bviween  ibr 
aouth««est  eoast  of  Sietly  and  the  coast  at  Tunia  eoA  ti 
Cape  Bon,  from  widoh  it  fa  about  Ibrty  miles  diatwit.  It  m 
sixty  miles  from  tlio  lu  arcst  point  of  Sicily  south  of  VL»t- 
zura.  Panteliai;  I  is  .vbtiut  thirty-six  loiles*  inctrcumferencr; 
the  ground  i«  ui  L'real  p.irt  ol  \nlcanic  format  in-.,  nii  1  pj  j- 
fhicefs  vine  and  olive  ttcc.-,  ooilon,  (  ulsc,  and  ]a>i[jrr,  but 
IiiUl' coin.  The  inhabitani-i.  to  ih^-  uumher  of  i:/(.o.  ar* 
KMiiaikiibly  industrious.  Tbe  i»land  has  seiietiU  cneete 
wiib  good  anchorage-ground.  An  herb  called  orMfttfL 
which  grows  on  tbe  island,  ia  used  tut  dyeing.  Tfewco  ia  a 
warm  soapy  spring,  vhicb  ia  tmad  JbrMancbinsaadaeMwinr 
linen,  and  ether  mineral  a|irin||%  whieb  are  of  use  in  BcT«rcd 
complaints.  A  copious  spring  in  the  middle  of  ilic  island  for- 
ni^iius  lliL'  [[ihabitanta  with  drinkable  waU  t  .  Thi  reba  towa. 
Miili  sL'vcral  churches,  and  a  ra«?l<>  wiili  a  ;,ainsoB  mtu'. 
i:<,n>  .Sicil).  V.  Si>uih  dT  Panlcllaria,  tovv.inis  ilii  v  A-r-iui 
Tripoli,  are  tbe  two  uninhabited  islands  of  Linoia  and 
pedosa.  Linosa,  whidl  is  the  Bmalter,  ia  destilnle  of  wmar> 
but  Lampedosa  has  a  good  spring  and  good  nocbarage* 
ground,  and  a  soil  capable  of  culttTatien»  and  it  w«s  aaee 
mhebiled.  I^npedeia  gives  the  tills  of  vrinee  to  a  8«ed«n 
fiimily.  Duiring  the  last  war  tbe  Bngllah  mm  M  alta  sent « 
colony  of  MaI!L■^L>  til  T-ain pedosa,  with  a  detacliraent  d"  t-i- 
dicri  I'of  ilitu"  prutuclikjii,  but  tbe  isl.Tinl  va-  afivrvt^-^i* 
abandoned.  Lampedusa  i'^  nbout  ninety  iniU-s  \«e«t  b» 
south  of  Malta,  130  soiith-we«t  of  the  inausl  point  ul 
Sicily  near  Alicata,  and  about  75  miles  cast  of  Cape  Maia« 
diah  on  tbe  coast  of  Tunis.  Linosa  is  about  30  miles  norir- 
eaiit  of  Lauipedosa.  The  crowu  of  Sicily  used  to  trv'..r 
feudal  bomAge  from  tbe  grand^'aaster  of  tbe  onia  *4 
Malta,  that  island,  as  urell  as  Goao,bATlng  fernMrly  beta 
subject  to  the  kin^  of  Sicdy. 

The  be*t  harbours  on  the  clki^I  of  Sicily  art-  ib.j»c  of  Mrt- 
.-[na  and  SyractiM.',  which  arc  pcrf.,"  il\- mlo  ;  and  the  ItUrr 
jiaiti)  iiliuly  1,  cap.iblo  of  containing  afieetof  Ur?e  sbipa 
wdf.    Tilt-  port>  of  Palermo,  Agosta,  and  Trapani  are  r.eat 
III  iriiporiance.    But  the  southern  eoast  is  destitute  of 
hours :  that  of  Crirgenii  is  only  fit  for  sroail  craft,  and  tb«c^ 
fore  this  large  trael,  cnllcd '  In  Coata  di  Mw«|iotw^'  m 
dreaded  by  Mediterranean  isilorB,  who  ennaider  it  a  dnMF<r> 
ous  leo-shore.    Until  of  late  years  Sicilian  ve*.-*  1-  >  '  ' 
ventured  beyond  the  coast  of  Italy,  but  they  now  bv^.L,  u 
trade  as  far  as  South  Aino  ica. 

(Serriiitori,  .'«^rtO>/i>!i  U'/laliii;  DrsL-nzi  n-  (i»vit^T^»*\:^ 
f/','/'  /tii/ii  di  i>in!ui.  ani»iynKu>i,  J  vol*  stii,*l{  t»vo^  P^ 
It  rui  i.  \  Paterui!!,  f^toggi  p^r  la  Sidlia,  lUlt  ;  On,* 
I  nn,  .Xttovo  Ditiotmrio  Geogn^  Blalulie^  dbttb  Tfimfst 

16119.) 

We  shall  oonelude  this  aketeb  of  Sisily  wiib  a  fa«  rr> 
marks.  The  eeonomieal  condition  of  Sicily  is  in  a  ^tat* 
transition.  Unlit  1813  the  bmt  part  of  the  culiiTkied  lux: 

in  the  l^lalHl  l(i  lon-i:d  to  the  barons,  tbe  chiu'  ii.  and  «•> 
i>u\>.r.il  (  I  ;]  Dia'.o  bil  lies,  as  fidei-c(>mmi*fca,  a;,  i  wt-fc  tac^s 
pnbU' i)f  bciii^' alicna  od.  This  iria>H  ol  pr.jpv  riy  wa*  e^- 
sequeialy  uniuiprovvd.  Most  of  ibe  t^late»  wens  aLa  tm- 
cumbered  with  mortgages,  the  interest  of  whwb  ab««b«d  n 
great  )rart  of  the  annual  rent,  but  tbe  lutere^t  was  tunt  Wf 
gularly  paid,  owing  to  tbe  insulDciciicy  of  tbe  laws  ajfamtH 
debloirs,  and  especially  noble  debtors.  Muat  «f  tbe  baewna 
lived  in  the  large  towns,  or  at  Naples  near  ibe  r««Rt. 
rc'^^-li'i'tii!';  "1.1,!  l<^tatc«,  iijnoraiit  c;f  il  ■  on  Guancii. 
otidus,  UoitUiig  luipliciLly  U)  agetiu  mul  U^jcrii,  i  niraiariat 
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'ng  their  mwwT!*',  borrowiii!»  nioro  and  more,  nnrl  fcedmcj  n 
h<i*l  of  (l  uiu'siKs,  cleuendcr.ts,  and  parasites.  T!ie  il  lusi 
»un  alone  wast  allowed  to  marr)  ;  lUe  younger  bii<l  ouiy  a  j 
small  annual  allowance,  and  the  dlUglllcrs  ^elU•^uliy  (nt^Kcd  | 
ilicir  lifv  wiiiun  ih«  will*  of  Mine  conveuU  'i'lie  waiiui  ul 
tiie  rrown  during  ilw  «ir,  snd  the  influenen  «d4  OKataple- 
of  Bnglandi  which  by  its  rand  aad  tM  fomt  defendeil 
Sieily  from  iamaion,  drought  about  tb«  oORToeatton  of  Uie 
naiionnl  pailiUMiit,  wbicb  underloofc  •  nvisioii  uftlic  eun- 
flmiioii. 

Ill  llio  ni^lit  silting  <>(' ihf!  ISlhof  July,  IS!.'.  tlieljari>n^ 
greutly  to  their  honour,  toluntarily  gave  up  tUetr  uwa 
Ittudal  privilcgoa,  which  ctfnatitulod  a  lari^e  pari  of  iheir 
rtveuiit.  It  was  a  bur»t  of  «ntuuaiaam  fur  the  public 
IteiMtttUnd  no  compulsion  of  dcs|w^tisin  or  of  foreign  iit%a- 
tioii,  M  «t  Naplea^  vhioii  alwtad  tlw  •boUtioo  of  feudalma 
ja  Sieiljr.  The  draimttmeM  of  the  time.  lb«  oonttRMitol 
atnleni  of  Napoleon,  thi?  supply  <  f  provuions  required  for 
tKe  KoG^lish  armiti*  and  flo  u  ui  Sinly  and  Spam,  the  an- 
nual subsidy  p:ii'i  by  Eii^;land  to  Sicil) ,  niiil  \hi:  cnjk  inhluro 
i'f  ilie  Hn!;i)-<li  army  siatimnwi  iii  the  i^iiiatiil.  product  d  an 
i»\irii.)iiliiiury  risoin  prices,  whirh  compensated  the  Ij^ji'j  ih 
fur  the  loss  of  their  feudal  riii;hts.  After  the  peace  of  i»l4, 
(he  opening  of  the  continental  ports,  and  the  departure  of 
the  Eoglwh  force*,  prieet  fell  suddenly  and  rapidly.  At 
lut,  io  1*90,  prhsea  fell  lo  eitt-tentb  of  vbet  tbey  were  in 
I » I  u.  The  landed  |>ro|irieton  fonnd  their  inoauMdwindliaK 
away,  but  the  institution  of  tlie  idet-eonitaiMa  remelned, 
and  preTcnlcd  tliem  from  altenatinfr  tl.e.r  properly.  A 
royal  decree  of  iSls  abolished  the  fldei-voiuimsia,  and  m- 
troducc<l  belter  laws  for  the  proicctum  if  creditors  The  con- 
sequence was  that  a  vast  iuas»  of  property  was  at  onc« 
bruui^hi  into  the  market,  and  proiluced  a  general  deprecia- 
tion. Many  fiimilies,  supposed  to  be  rich,  found  themselves 
all  at  ouco  poor.  A  law  of  1884  enabltni  debtors  to  assign 
their  land  liwr  the  liauidation  of  their  debts.  Many  of  the 
harMM,  teminf;  viaoem  fhia  neeeaity,  rcdueed  tlieir  e«ta- 
bli-ihiiicnts,  left  their  town  re«idenccs  at  Paleriuu  and 
Naples  and  retired  to  their  roinaining  estates,  or  to  ihopru- 
xincial  towns  near  tbcir  esl:iii>s ;  <t:lirrs  ^-nuijlii  f  v  i  uii  Idv- 
iiieni  under  goveriinieii!.  and  I'thrr  ithmus  <>t'  su1)>l>U'iu  i-. 
Frutn  this  Icmpornrv  dfiantiTiieiit  of  llie  el  1  fcolniiiiicil 
»y»tc-in  has  re»utled  the  good  vilcct  of  puttiiiif;  into  circula- 
tion a  vast  mass  of  popcrty,  which,  being  dividt-d  intosnialkr 
poriiooa,  will  be  improved.  But  the  change  baa  lemainoil 
ini|ierf«et,  ioasmnen  at  a  I«ge  enouM  of  pi«|ieiny  •liil 
bttlonKa'  to  the  church  and  monasteries,  whiltt  govwument 
inlerferenrc  in  the  sale  of  rcrncuKuial  pmdiicts.  restrictions 

ll|M>n   impnitaliotl  and  expert. itintl.  M.-X:ilii:i:s  Ix-al  d\it;f<i, 

oiirl  tijij  \vjiit  of  r(.>;ids  in  a  country  of  raituiUaiiiuu^  »i;t!ii>  i:, 
teml  to  dt  [>rl■^s  rural  industry,  especially  in  the  interiur  dis- 
trtt-t.H.  Agnrullural  in»trumenis  are  still  extrem«ty  mi- 
perfL'ct :  a  rotation  of  cro|>s  i<i  unknown  ;  there  ia no  manurini; 
of  the  land,  no  sbalter  for  caltk; ;  the  roountnins  are  gene- 
rally atrippod  of  their  tieea;  and  popular  v^lucation  is  so 
ncgieeteo  that  not  aboee  «ne-tenth  of  the  people  can  write. 
An  Inpulae  bowem  haa  been  given,  and  it  depends  grc-itly 
OR  the  Sicdian  landholders  to  continue  it  by  improving  the 
ai^culturc  of  their  estates.  Tho  government  on  its  part  is 
not  altogether  idle- :  tin-  rnrrKifM-  i  iiarl-.  ni  pr  igio-s.  liif  >nli' 
of  communal  li»iid<,  ibp  ali<i!ii-r>ti  i)f  «i/v<  r.d  ii;ii;di,  ions 
d'.l,  .«.  arc  eMdi-ur«' of  ill'.' a  lniini>rr.ilii)n  i'tuni^  alue  hi  tin- 
interests  of  the  Sicilian  poputalion.  The  misluin  liL>i.>e 
tariff  18  still,  as  iu  mo><l  continental  statei,  eatablislu  d  on  a 
probibilflcy  ayateiB.  with  a  view  of  enooataging  naiioual  lu- 
duatipt  mA  this  toppoaed  eneonngement,  especially  in  a 
eoontiy  aiMitiany  ^culcutaL  like  Sicily,  it  the  main  ob- 
atacle  to  the  devetopmettt  of  its  induatry.  Our  authorities 
t^r  the  pre-ciit  slate  of  Sicily  arc — 

Scmstori.  Sl.iiixiica  d'/talut,  lb36;  De  Wol».  S'tpgio 
miMexxidi  .'tij  /fare  fmntanfrttg  If  Ricchezze  drtla 
Sinliit.  1822;  Afaii  di  Rivera,  Coutideranmt  tu  i  Messi 
da  resit tui re  il  f o/or  pnipri')  at  Unni  che  km  bt  ATflAmi  eon- 
r^uto  id  lirpm  deii*  Due  Sid^e,  1  ^33. 

Those  who  with  10  know  the  atate  of  Sicdy  nt  the  begin- 
ning of  the  pnteni  cenUtiy  nw  coiuuU  BaUamo*  BretaU 
Slofe  *^  aieitv.  tranalated  by  Vaughan,  ISII ;  Rehfoea, 
NeuetZuttnnd  d/'r  Intel  Sia'lien,  1»07;  and  an  anonymous 
book,  entilleil  De  la  Sieile  et  de  ses  liaj>p^rt$  aver  I  Angle- 
leite  d  I'Epoque  de  la  Cnnsfitution  de  j>ai  uu 

htemhre  di-»  tUffcren*  I\nlern^ni  de  SicHe,  Paii^  an  i 
Jvi!)  )  in,  I  s  j  7. 

The  aoticDl  Sictliaa  populaiioa  «ras  fiormad  out  of  a  mix- 


ture of  various  uatiouii,  Sjtaui,  Siceli,  and  Greek  colonitti. 
'1  ji'i  e  wa!>  uU»  oh  admixture  of  Punic  blo^Mi,  and  afterwards 
oi  Rotiuin  and  Cuinpaiiian.  After  the  fall  of  (iio  U  t.'»lero 
Empire,  tho  llyzaiitiiic  Greeks  remained  masters  of  the 
itdojid.  tdl  the  Saracens  came,  and  the  Arab  and  Uooriah 
race  rvmaiued  ui  Sicily  for  mure  than  two  ceniuriea.  Thau 
<'auie  ilie  NonBOiM*  and  afWr  them  the  Angooeie  or 
Spaiiiarda.  who  gained  a  lasting  footing  in  the  country. 
Fium  ail  thei»e  raecii  tiie  ucluul  Sicilians  ore  derived,  but  it 
may  be  presumed  that  the  iiidigenuuii  Sicdiun  and  the 
Greek  and  I^unic  bluod  arc  the  iluee  preponderainij;  ele- 
ments. Aceordiiigiy  there  la  I'  liMderablc  dift'crciico  of 
I'uniplexiou  and  a|ipearaucu  amu:ig  ilic  mli-jbitants.  The 
Sicilians  ore  gt:ncraily  dark,  and  ^ct  we  sometimes  see  cum- 
pleMuiis  ai>  fair  as  in  the  north  id  Italy.  Unless  bent  down 
by  |)uvcrty  or  diseasie,  the  Sicilian  exhibits  a  i>|  are  but  mus* 
euler  and  erect  form.  lively  dark  eyes,  great  elasticity  of 
limb,  and  quickness  of  molioo.  He  is  shrewd,  quick* 
siKhted.  and  very  imitative.  Alihongb  tbe  climate  and  the 
i^taie  (if  f-jeiely  uiciilie  liiiii  tu  axl'jli.-tice,  lu'  ;s  mure  ciuily 
riju>cd  into  nclnitv  than  ilie  Neajjuhtaii,  and  is  inure  ca- 
pal,le  lif  )H  i>e wr.itue.  Il  lia>  l  een  remarked  tii.tt  o(  .lU  tlie 
countries  uf  Euruptj  wbu  U  were  partially  orcupicii  by  ihe> 
English  during  the  last  war,  Sicily  was  that  iu  which  they 
iuuud  most  sympathy,  and  that  sympathy  is  not  yet  oblite- 
rated. The  oicilian  is  naturally  impasiittlied  and  amorous, 
fund  of  musie  aud  of  son^ ;  be  ia  prana  to  levonge,  hutia 
suscepliUa  of  a  high  degree  of  social  reflnement.  He  is 
generally  temperate  and  frugal,  and  has  naturally  a  strong 
feeling  uf  dignity  and  independence,  unlesK  debased  by  an 
abject  social  r  iiulituiii,  wlien  ai  iiniei  be  »uiks  into  the  ex- 
treme of  degiiulaitau.  Consideiable  coirupituu  of  morals 
prevails  in  the  large  towns.  The  Sicilians  had  formerly  the 
reputation  of  being  jealous,  like  the  Sardinians,  CoraicanSi 
and  Calabrians,  but  the  progress  of  civiliialion,  orOiimp> 
iioii,  has  uearly  obliterated  UuU  feeling,  and  intrigue  espe- 
cially with  uanrioil  women,  is  carried  on  in  the  towns 
with  as  much  impttntt/  oa  in  tbe  citiaa  of  coQtinonial 
Italy.    Still,  taken  as  a  nation,  there  are  elements  in  the 

.S c.a.iii   loaid   sujiefior  tr)  tli  .so  I'f  oilier  paiis  of 

Si.uiliern  It.iiy.  '1  iic  .Sieiliaa  woiiieu  are  haiidauiue,  faisct- 
iKi'.iti'.;.  :t;i't  ainoido> ;  uid  their  countenances  oAcu  exhibit 
a  strong  atiniixture  uf  Greek  features.  The  Sicilian  oral 
langua(;e  ii>  u  dialect  uf  the  Italian,  and  as  such  is  nuticcd 
under  the  bead  Italy — Language  and  Literuiure  qf.  The 
modern  Sicilian  dialect  can  buai-t  of  Meli,  a  lyrie  poet  eqaal 
if  not  superior  to  bis  GoDco-Siotliaa  countcyman  Tlieocri* 
tus.  [Mkli.  Giotanki.}  All  educated  persons  speak  the 
pi.re  Iia)iau  null  more  or  less  of  an  arrcnt.  The  Sicilians 
exhibit  a  rc>ii»idcriiblu  facility  for  acouiiuig  foreign  lan- 
s,  ai-'!  ;.ieater  facility  than  tiieir  iiei^hboiifs  tin-  Ne«- 
[soiuans.  S;i  ;|y  has  produced  in  ail  a^ea  a  nuuilii,r  of 
men  of  !-  am  isg.  and  the  literary  hi«tory  of  Si<  ily  Ii.in  i  e<  n 
illusiraied  by  Mongiture,  '  liibliothecu  Sicula;  Kagusa, 
'  Elogia  Siculorum  qui  Literis  lluriierunt;'  and  St  iiii, 
'  i'ro«.petta  dtdla  Stona  Lctteraria  di  Sicilia,'  3  vul^  Ovo., 
Palermo,  lb27. 

AMlimtt  hiaiorjf  o/  SiW/y  — The  legend*  of  tbe  Greeka 
speak  of  tbe  giants,  Cycliips,  and  Lasstryeonianswho  inha- 
iiiiid  Sii  il>  pus  (IU-,  I  '  liii^  epoch  ol  ttio  Trujan  war.  The 
.Su'aoi  are  next  iiii^iiUukud,  wliuarosajd  by  some  lo  have 
b.  en  111  Jims  (Thuc)d..  vi.  L'j,  Imui  (lie  river  Sicauus  in 
Iberia.  Uihcr  wiitcri  consider  the  Sicaiu  to  be  i;boii- 
gines  of  Sk-iIv,  (Uiodgrus,  v.  i.)  The  island  is  somciimea 
ciUed  Sicania.  from  the  Sicaui.  According  to  indiiioo, 
Ceres  taught  the  Suani  to  plough  the  ground  and  sow 
earn;  Arisima  taught  tbeu  to  eaUiirate  the  olive-tr^e 
and  rear  bees;  Dmalua  tlw  art  of  bnilding.  and  his 
nephew  is  said  to  have  invented  tbe  saw  and  other 
meehanteai  instrutaents.  Hercules  next  vbited  Sicily, 
bu.lt  S  jlueis  and  Mutya  and  other  towns,  establ.-lieil  hu^s, 
and  repressed  and  punished  robbers.  Tbroiij^li  iho  veil 
of  the!>«  legend;!  it  is  eaiv  lu  jieueive  the  hL-iury  of  ilic 
tnuuttion  itf  S :c;ly  from  a  ta\a^e  to  a  civilised  hUiio.  I  he 
Sieuli  (StoXoi)  next  camo  from  Italy,  and  occupied  the 
eastern  part  of  Sicily  alniut  three  hundred  years  before  the 
Giraeks  made  any  settlement  in  tbe  iibnd.  Tbe  Siculi 
dr»v«  the  Sicani'to  tbe  aoatbern  and  weslMii  parts  of  the 
i>land,  to  which  they  (;ave  the  name  Sicella.  (Thucyd..  vi. 
.  )  They  built  Zanele,  Agyia.  Enna,  Erbcssus,  sitid  ihbla. 
1  lie  i'licjRuiciaiis  aie  said  to  have  coloni.ted  I'anoimus, 
i  Sul  lei-,  mi  l  Mot}a.  Tlien  came  the  Kl)miei,  \'- lio  are  haid 
( tu  haw  buUi  Eiyma.  Eulella,  iuid  E^wla.   iu  Uie  year  7i9 
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B  c,  d  colony  of  Cbalcidians  from  EubcBO,  and  Megnrians, 
led  by  the  Athenian  Thucles.  landed  on  the  eastern  coast  of 
Sicily,  where  thov  found  the  ewimtry  deserted,  the  Siculi 
having  wiUulmwn  to  tlic  inteiior  in  consequence  of  the 
irruptions  of  the  Etroscaos  or  Tyrrhenians.  These  Greek 
mlonitts  built  the  town  of  Naxos.  In  the  following  year  a 
mrn  of  ODnntbiana  nnd  otber  Dorianih  led  by  Arnbiu, 
lended  intlMiihn^ofOnMis.deft*tedttie8ieBli«be  inha- 
biied  it.  and  Uid  the  foun^uionof  the  giwtcUy  oTSjpiaenae. 
Four  years  later,  tbe  Greeks  of  Naxos  drove  tho  SicuIi  out 
of  Leonlini  and  Catana,  ar  1  if mpie !  those  towiv';  ui 
712  B  C.  a  party  of  RhtxJians  and  Cretans  built  Gda  on  the 
sovilhern  coast.  Iti  course  of  time,  botli  Syracu.sc  and  Gela 
sent  colonies  to  uthi-r  parts  of  the  island  ;  a  colony  fjom 
Gela  built  Agrieentum  (Gi^^nti>,  or,  as  the  Greeks  called 
it,  Acrena,  and  tbe  Symcusans  colonised  Camariim.  A 
colony  of  Megariuu  tettled  at  Hybla,  and  afterwardu  built 
Sdiao^  651  B.c^  Celooiet  fi:om  Zucle  fbondod  Myln  Mid 
Himen.  The  interior  of  tbe  country  remained  Injoiaaiiion 
of  tlie  Siciili,  under  their  reapcctive  princes.  The  Greek 
towns  ^{oVL-rncd  themselves  at  first  as  republics,  mostly 
aristocratic,  i  ))  i  an  towns  generally  were-;  afterwards 
some  citizens  rose  to  Ub  tyrants  or  permanunt  chief  magis- 
trates. Hippocrates,  tyrant  of  Gela,  was  one  uF  itie  uldest 
end  roost  diaiingaisbed  among  these.  He  tloun^lied  about 
49$  &C.  He  defeated  tbe  8iculi»  took  K axm  and  Leontini, 
end  olifig^  tlu  Syroetnena  lo  op  Catnarina.  Having 
joiiMd  AnasMaa.  tynat  of  Rbegtan.  they  surprised  Zander 
and  shared  the  plunder  between  them.  Anaxdas  then  in- 
vited a  party  of  Messenians  to  colonise  Zancle.  Pbalaris 
\v;i>  tyrant  nt'.-V^nigcniuin  about  B.C.  666  to  350.  Many  stories, 
prnliablv  exaggerated,  are  toW  of  his  cruelty.  He  however 
f'NtotuJed  and  consolidated  liie  ]i  iwer  of  .Agrigentum. 
I'halaris  was  killed  in  a  popular  insurrection,  and  about 
aiaty  years  later  Theron  was  tyrant  of  AgrigOBtam. 
He  nieed  roost  of  the  splendid  buildtnn  of  AgrigeDttim» 
and  be  eonquered  Himera,  tbua  extendiDg  Ibe  doauBitm 
of  Agrigenlum  from  tho  southern  to  the  northern  coast 
of  tlw  island.  Hts  daughter  Demarala  married  Gelon, 
tyrant  of  Syrncuse,  who  was  the  most  illustrious  of 
the  early  Sicilian  princes.  Gelon  and  Theron  toi^ether 
defeated  the  first  invasion  of  the  Carthofjinians.  Af^i)  n.c:., 
called  in  by  the  people  of  Solinns,  and  al»o  by  Thcrillus, 
tyrant  of  Himera,  who  bad  been  driven  away  by  Theron, 
and  had  taken  mhige  at  Carthage.  Tbe  history  of  that 
period  is  briefly  narrated  onder  Qvlow.  Syracuse  and 
Agrigentuflt  were  nov  the  piepoiideimtin^  states  in  Sicily. 
Oelon  was  aneoeeded  in  Syraeoie  by  hie  brother  Theron, 
tyrant  of  Gela,  who  died  Ar,7  b  c.  [Hieuon  I  ]  His  suc- 
cessor Thrasybulus  being  driven  away  by  a  popular  iasur- 
reciion.  Syiacnie  adeptMl  a  demeemtie  Ibrm  of  govern- 
ment, 

Tl.e  people  of  .\grigciitum  about  the  same  time  expelled 
their  tyrant  Thraaydicus,  and  restored  the  democracy. 
Bmipedoelee  ta  aaid  to  have  framed  a  new  constitution  for 
Agrigeotum;  and  Charoodae  did  tbe  aame  forTautomo* 
nium,  CataDa,  Hiflaera,  and  tbe  olber  eitiet  of  (Sialeidle 
origin.  Between  462  and  440  n c,  Sicily  was  distraeted  by 
an  internal  war  between  the  Siculi,  led  by  tbeir  king  or 
chief  Dcucctiiis,  and  the  states  of  Agrigentum  and  Syra- 
cuse. It  ternnnaled  with  tlio  destruction  of  Tniiacria,  a 
stri):i!;hv)lil  nf  the  Siculi,  after  a  desperate  resistance  of 
the  inhabitants.  The  site  of  Trinacria  is  not  ascertained, 
but  It  is  5iinpoBed  to  have  been  near  Palica,  east  of  Oalta- 

8 rone,  ana  on  tbe  western  border  of  tbe  great  plaio  of 
ilania.  Tbe  Byiaeusans  next  attacked  Leontini.  This 
»aa  a  war  of  neaa;  Ifae  Dene  eitiea  lakiqg  pan  with  8yra- 
eine,  and  tbe  Cbakridie  eitiea  witb  tbe  Leontmt.  Tbe  latter. 

being  the  weakest,  applied  to  the  .Xthenians  for  assistance. 
The  first  Athenian  expedition  to  Sicily  took  place  437  B.C., 
but  it  Ifil  to  no  decisive  r»  ill  A  truce  was  concluded  be- 
tween the  Sicilian  towns,  and  the  .\thentans  withdrew  tbeir 
lli-ct  H  c.  A  new  (luarrel  between  Egesta  and  Selinus 

led  to  the  second  Athenian  expedition  to  Sicily.  416  B.C., 
whieb  terminated  fatally  for  the  Athenians.  (Alcibiadks; 
Stbacdsk.]  The  Egesiaoe,  being  left  at  the  mem  of  Ihmr 
enemies  of  Selinus.  applied  to  Carthage,  and  tbia  led  to  tbe 
oeeond  Invasion  of  Siicilv  by  the  Carthaginians  (409  sc.), 
who,  under  the  nommand  of  Hannibal,  son  of  Giscon,  took 
and  plundcn-d  Selinus  and  destroyed  its  splendid  temples 
Selinus,  til  111  li  it  continued  lo  cxtut  oflerward«  fn  a  tunc, 
never  n  r,-  I  from  that  blow,  i'la'  Siculi  of  tlie  interi  ir 
having  juined  the  Carthaginians,  tbeir  united  forces  attacked 


Tlimcra,  which  stood  on  tbe  north  eout,  on  tbe  «He  «f  the 
mo<lern  Termini,  look  it  and  destroyed  it  con;  p!e  <  !y,  n^j 
years  after  its  foundation.  The  Carl haginians  ti«-\t  ailartwi 
the  powerful  city  of  Agrigentum,  and  after  a  lOMg  OiO|Bt 
took  and  destroyed  it,  4U6  ii.c.  [AoaiaaNTUM.] 

The  Carthaginians  now  settled  in  Sicily,  where  they  pe> 
mained  for  atoutaeentury  and  a  balA  tiU  the  Ant  FaaB 
war.  Syraeow  waa  the  only  city  that  eflhelually  oppoMd 
Oarlbage  and  prevented  iu  doiwaioa  osModi^g  eeur  the 
whole  island.  After  a  iuccesahni  of  ware  between  Gurt^e 
rini!  Syracuse,  a  br:ijf  summary  of  which  is  given  noder 
DiONYsios  ibeehler  uiidTiMOLF.o>(,a  treaty  was  conrladed 
about  340  b.c,  by  which  the  Curtha^ini:in>  rti  im-ii  pi.t- 
seasion  of  tbe  western  part  of  tbe  ulaud,  ll>e  nver  HaJtcu^ 
near  Mazxara  forming  tbe  boundary  of  their  dominioii^  on 
that  side.  Lilybasum  in  tbe  south,  Eryz  ia  tbe  waat.  and 
Panormus  in  the  north,  were  the  prine^al  aottloMaloaf 
the  Oartbaginiana,  and  they  Ikwrished  by  sow wnua.  Ibe 
otber  towne  ftnned  a  Icagaob  of  wineh  Syfaeoee  waa  the 
head.  Timo!e<)ti  invited  fresh  Greek  colonies  lo  repeopUr 
Agrigeutum,  Agyra.  Gela.  anri  other  places  which  had  b«-i»n 
devastated  during  the  war.  Tlie  In^i  ;r;,  <if  Sicily  ir^m  iti* 
time  of  Dionysius  the  elder  becoiue<i  hi  great  measuie  idcB- 
tical  with  that  of  SvRACt'.sK. 

The  Cartbagioians  availed  themselves  of  the  dvd  dasear 
sions  of  Syracuse,  and  of  a  war  between  Agalbodca.  lyraat 
of  tbatdty,  and  the  people  of  AgrigaDtaiii,  lo  iolevfae  as 
medietori,  when  in  reward  Ibr  tbev  mdiaiioii  Ihoy  wial 
an  extension  of  territory,  by  wbicb  Selinus,  Heraclca.  aa£ 
the  Therms*  Himerenaes  (hot-s {Kings  of  Himera)  were  in- 
cluded witbm  til'  Carthaginian  poesens ion*,  which  bow 
extended  eastward  to  the  river  Hiroera.  A  war  broka  m: 
between  Syracuse  and  Carthage  about  310  B.C..  the  partiew- 
lara  of  wbicb  are  related  under  AoAVHOCLaa.  Bsace  was 
condoded  lAir  bia  death,  but  fresh  civil  disaenuoaa  viibia 
Syraeun  aiiooaniged  tbe  Cartbaginiaaa  agam  ta  wtmi% 
that  diy.  wbieb  then  ealled  ^trina  lo  ite  HaiMaBea 
P^rrhua  cane  and  drove  tbe  Carthaginians  out  of  tbe  island, 
with  the  exception  of  tlte  strong  town  of  Lilybieuis,  wbict  j 
he  could  not  take,  and  he  suddenly  abandoned  Sinly  lo  lu 
own  dissensions  and  the  mercy  of  the  Canhaginiim 
[!'yrkhi:s]  It  was  lucky  for  Suai  i  e  in  thin  enier-e  lei 
tliat  It  found  a  citizen  equal  to  the  task  of  saving  hia  ecuir 
try.   The  sequel  is  narrated  under  Hibeom  U. 

The  following  struggle  in  StoUy  between  Rome  and  Cse- 
thage  is  found  under  tbe  bead  of  Fame  Wars  (tbe  liufc 
At  theondof  thaiwarlbeBoiMiM  Mieeoeded  tlMCaithe- 
ginians  in  the  poetenion  of  tbe  wettem  part  of  Stniv. 
liieron  TI.,  king  of  Svrriru<;c.  retaining  posseaaion  of  lie 
eastern  part  as  ally  u!  Rur.ie.  His  son  Hieronyvwu*  loi- 
pruilently  quarrelled  with  Rome  during  the  scrond  l*i  at 
war,  and  the  result  wa.s  the  conquest  of  Syratcusti  by  l-iw 
Romans  after  his  death  [.Syuacuse],  and  thus  tbe  Retaaot 
became  possessed  of  the  whole  island,  wbicb  they  adcaiujr 
tered  as  a  province  under  a  prtetor.  The  obaracier  of  tJM4 
Bdminiatratioa  has  bam  timnuBittad  to  us  throogk  Cwwa 
in  bit  *Orationa  against  Yones.*  Although  sS  Hmmm 
governors  of  Sicily  were  probablv  not  ao  bad  as  V'-rr 
there  is  evidence  enough  to  show  that  the  fearful  deca>  ■  . 
which  that  fertile  and  once  wealthy  country  was  re^lucx-l  ^ 
the  time  uT  Cicero,  had  been  tbe  gradual  work  uf  lon^  jtmr. 
of  misgovernmcnt,  wbicb  made  the  Sicilians  rej^iwi  ur 
former  dominion  of  Carthage.  *AU  wur  provinocs  aoe  b  ' 
tears,'  exclaims  Cicero,  '  all  Ikaa  people  haw  eeatplMfa 
against  lu,  and  lastly  all  kiagu  mweootrala  againal  mm 
rapacity  and  our  injiutiee.  ThoM  ia  M  plae»  bovaear  •e> 
mote  or  eoneealed  within  tbe  expanse  of  Uw  ocean.  wb)ti«- 
the  report  of  the  iniouity  and  licentiofleiteaB  of  our  mvo  \sr 
not  c  . I  'l iIl  !  Im  ['mm'  times  the  Roman  people  ran  »- 
longer  liv-ii  uu  l>ur;lii  II,  not  of  the  violence  or  war  of  otW 
nations,  but  of  their  v,rrii  liL(l-i'j^>,  dn  ir  ii  ir-.  their  • 
plaints  and  e&ecraiious.'    (Cicero  in  I  frrcm,  i\\  b9.) 

The  consequences  of  Roman  tniigafoniment  arecxUhiai 
in  strikine  language  by  the  same  orator  :—*Tbae*  wa^ 
fields  and  bills  which  I  nad  once  seen  in  all  their  ewt^afll 
pride  and  beaute.look  nowaqiiaUdaod  loMduiwand  apf«» 
aaif  aMNtrningmrtheebaeneeof  thebinbeadman.  Thw  §^ 
of  Herbita,  of  Enna,  of  Murganlium,  of  Machara.  of  Aas» 
num. of  Agyra,  are  mostly  de>erled,  and  we  U»i.ike<l  m 
for  tlic  masters  of  so  many  fertile  jugera  of  land.  T\tt  m  : 
fields  round  /Etna,  once  the  bi->l  cultivated,  andl  ste^^ 
of  Leontini,  the  ])nde  of  coin  countries,  which  wbm  mm 

seetoed  to  defy  Kardty,  have  become  ao  dsfaMMMi  Mi 
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wa<t«Nl,  that  we  in  \aia  ltiuL.uii  for  Sioily  in  the  mo?t  fertile 
part  ijf  SiCily."    {In  Vcrrem,  m.  18.) 

Abuul  ii>«  vear  1^4  B.C.  the  first  itervtle  war  broke  out  in 
Sicilv,  rautacl  by  the  ill  treatment  of  the  numerous  slaves 
who  had  become  almost  the  only  cultivators  of  Iho  soil. 
The  ioiurreelion  began  at  Enna.  among  ihoklavei  of  Damo- 
^bilas,  A  vwlthv  nophelor  n«iad  for  bis  inhumanity.  TIm 
iiMQTgaoft  killw  nin ;  and  hSa  wifit  Mcgallida,  who  was  as 
eruel  as  himself,  was  given  up  to  bo  toi  iurcd  to  death  by 
her  female  aUves.  Her  duuKtxcr,  wli>>  lia>l  alvays  shown 
herself  oompa^.-iionnle  aiul  kind,  w»s  scut  snfu  lu  $amo  of 
her  relatives  at  Caiaua.  The  aisurgcnls,  under  the  leader^ 
ithip  of  a  Synun  named  Eunos,  betn^'  joined  by  thousanils 
ibeir  fetlow-slavwi  took  pos^Ksion  of  £unu,  ravagL-d  tlio 
MMMnr  arottnd*  dofeoled  four  Roman  prtetors.  aiui  sur- 
prised TeuroniMuyin.  At  la^t  llie  conaul  Rupiltua,  being 
MOt  Mainat  thtn  •ith  a  powerful  •nof.  cotook  Twiromo- 
ninm  by  fiuainot  sod  Enna  after  a  desperate  resistance. 
The  recaptured  AAUtt  were  put  lo  death.    ( 132  u  c.) 

Almut  1 0'i<  UX.  another  and  more  fui  midable  insurrecti  jii 
braku  uut  in  Sicily. amuug  a  cla^li  of  mL-ii  U>ru  fit-'e,  uho  \\m\ 
been  brought  thiiber  from  otlaT  Roman  provin<e5.  lu  U- 
enga;{ed  as  hired  Ubourars,  and  were  afterwards  put  m 
cbuuu  anil  cunfouitdad  with  tin  eoniBoo  sUtcs.  A  party  of 
tbem  gatberad  on  a  mountain  near  Bivoaa,  defiwted  the 
Bonaa  iffoepib  end  being  joined  by  another  hott  of  slaves 
tMidw  a«Briwa  Atbeaioo» »  muiive  of  GilteMi»  tcputsed  the 
noaim  eomnander  L.  Lfe!nfo<  Luenllua  near  Tnocala. 
The  proron<ril  M.  Ai|uiliU!>,  being  sent  to  Sicily  with  a  ti\->h 
army,  defiwied  Aiht-inon,  who  wa^*  killed  in  the  fif^lii,  und 
deitruyed  most  of  the  iiiskiigeiils.  Ilu  took  prifcjiierH  one 
thousand  of  them,  who  were  sent  to  Rome  to  die  in  the 
amphitheatre,  fii;bting  against  one  another  for  tlwoilter- 
tatament  of  the  Ronea  people.  (AmBKiON.I 

DuriDK  Um  wtr  befwaro  Ibnus  and  Sidia.  Povpeine 
me  mat  oy  tba  Utter  t«  drive  mqr  the  pftieeni  of  Mariu 
ftwm  Steilv.  He  oonduoted  hhdielf  wttB  eonperelive  mo- 
deration ;  but  on  one  occasion,  the  citizens  of  AfesMtiu 
remoiiBlrating  to  him  about  some  arbitrary  acts,  which  were  i 
infraiiion^t  of  ihour  acknuwiedged  liberties.  Ponipoius  (;\- 
claimetl:  'Will  you  never  cease  holding  forth  your  privi- 
leges to  us  who  carry  swordi  by  oui  Mdes?' 

Then  came  the  pmtorship  of  Verres  and  bis  wholesale 
spoliationi  of  Sieily.  During  the  wars  of  the  Triumvirate 
SicU;  wai  tat  %  tine  to  poeteation  of  Se\tu«  Pompeius.  who 
was  at  leal  defeated  mm  driven  away  by  Ociavian.  After 
hie  ueumption  of  nipraaie  power,  Augustus  restored  many 
towns  of  Sicdy  which  had  been  devastated  durinft  the  laie 
wars;  he  >ent  coloiin  -;  :  i  Trii'.i  u:!^  Catan.i.  Tiicrmae 

Himereiisfs,  tho  Cemunpiin,  l\tiii.i  i.i  Tliwiua.' Scliiiun- 
li»,  Heiacdca,  and  S\  ruciibe.  Finding  lha  extent  of  this  last 
city  too  lasrge  to  be  till«-d  a|;ain,  he  contented  himself  with 
oulonisins  the  i«Und  Ortygia,  wbieb  \m  COOetitaled  WV«r 
since  the  modern  town  of  Symcuse. 

little  is  known  of  the  history  of  Sicily  under  the  empire, 
twept  ttsat  Chriiliaiiity  spma'd  eirly  iate  the  iakod,  end 
that  •  peraeeation  of  the  Chrbiims  teak  pliee  nnder  Neroi 
Iq  the  tbird  century  of  our  m»  «■  llltd  ragieieted  the 
names  of  bishops  of  Panorrous. 

Alioul  A.u.  440  the  Vandals  under  Gcnseric  landed  from 
Afr  ca  on  the  western  coa-.t  of  Sicily  and  took  LilybiDutn. 
Tlieodori'O,  tho  Gothic  km^  of  Italy,  added  Sics!y  to  bis  con- 
tiuanial  darainions.  in  the  year  634  Belisahus  reconquered 
Sicily  for  tlie  emperor  Justinian ;  and  tbt  Mend  continued 
to  be  a  dependcnoo  of  the  Eastern  empire^  and  was  ad- 
ministered by  e  governor  atyled  *  Pairiem,*  vho  waa  Mot 
ftom  Conalantinople. 

About  tho  year  826.  under  tho  reign  of  tbe  Faatem  em- 
peror Miidiael  the  Siaininerer,  a  ceitm  i  1'.  .t hemins,  a  By- 
la  iiine  oll.rer  who  comiuunded  ihc  iinp.:!  ,^1  troops  inSicily, 
fell  in  love  with  a  Sicilmn  maid  of  noble  btrth  who  was  a 
nuf),  and  look  ber  by  furc(i  from  her  cuiivuut.  Complaints  i 
having  been  lud  before  the  emperor,  Euphcmius  was  out- 
tawed.  He  then  revolted,  and  defeated  the  Patrician  Pho- 
tinus.  but  not  being  strong  enough  to  withstand  the  im- 
eettal  foeoea,  he  tailed  over  to  Africa  and  invited  the  Agla- 
biile  Emir  of  Kairwrnn  te  eflbet  the  eonqoost  of  the  island. 
In  Juno.  627.  the  first  Saracen  expedition  landed  in  Sicily, 
took  Agrii^ntum  and  Minoa.  and,  after  several  years'  flght- 
ui_',  toi.k  Mes-ina  in  hll.  and  Panormus  in  835.  It  wos 
riot  till  i-rtj  ih;it  the  Sai.ireii-i  took  Syracuse  by  storm. 
S.«un  uficr  ihe  S  irareii'*  of  Sinty  threw  off  tUt-iv  ik-peiid  i:i  e 

on  the  Emir*  of  Kairwan,  aud  Mveial  balUea  took  (ilaco  be- 
F.G«  No.  ISM. 


tween  llio  Afucan  and  the  Sicilian  Saracens.  The  Krent 
Muhammedan  schism  at  the  beginninj;  of  ihc  tonih  cenimy 
having  raised  lo  the  Caliphate  of  Atnca  the  Fatitnide  £1 
Mcbad,  Sicily,  after  some  resistance  on  ikm  part  of  the 
Sicilian  Saracen^,  heranie  aubiect  to  his  power.  a.Dl  9]0, 
Ia«4»UM  Faiiuude  Caliph  Al  " 


appointed  an 

aa  perBMoeat  and  heroditary  governor  of  Swily.  who  ilxed 
hit  retidenee  at  Fknormua.  Under  the  rule  of  the  emini 

Sicily  enjoyed  a  more  orderly  xovernnient  and  romparativa 
tranquillity.  Tauronicnium,  the  lasi  hold  uf  ila- Byzantines. 
»a.s  lakui)  by  the  S.iiacens  in  yrj2.  In  964  Nicephorus 
I'h  j('a>  sunt  a  strong  armament  to  recover  Sicily.  A  battle 
tuiik  place  near  Romctta,  in  which  the  Saracens  totally  do* 
feaied  tho  Byzantine  army,  with  the  loss  of  IO,(>OU  men. 
AAer  this  Sicily  was  governed  by  a  succetKion  of  emirs, 
nominally  dependent  on  the  Fatimide  oalipha^  wbo  bad 
tbemsdvea  dejgeaeraled  from  the  vigour  and  aetivily  of  the 
founders  of  their  dyouty.  In  1035  a  revolt  broke  <jui 
among  the  Sicilian  Saracens  against  tho  Emir  £1  .\r  lial, 
who  was  killed,  and  his  brother  El  Ila^isanwas  driven  away. 
In  every  town  tho  leading  Sauacuus  assumed  the  local 
power,  and  thus  Sicily  became  a  prey  to  anarchy,  which 
favoured  the  invaaion  by  the  Normans.  The  sMuel  of  the 
history  of  the  iilaod  it  givaii  vndar  8ieiun»  Two— Jffi*- 

tory  qf. 

The  Saraeono  never  ftnaed  the  bulk  of  the  popnIalioA  in 
Sieiljr.  Than  are  sufKcient  fprotttida  to  belibve  that  they  did 
not  mutter  at  any  time  more  than  between  200,000  and 

3<i0,000,  or  about  one-.^i\tli  of  the  actual  population.  The 
Christians  enjojed  tUt;  fruu  e^t!t^■l^e  of  their  religion,  paying 
a  tribute  like  other  conquered  kubjectij  in  Mohammedan 
stales.  Tltey  lutd  their  bishop»>  and  their  convents.  Hut 
they  had  no  political  rights,  and  were  subjects  of  the  con- 
quering race.  TbeAmbian  historians  Nuweiiiand  Sbea- 
bodin*  and  the  gec^^rapher  Edrisi,  afford  infomation'eon- 
centii^  the  eondition  of  Sicily  during  the  Sanoaa  panod. 
Roeano  da  Gregbrio  publisbod  in  1790  an  important  ooUeo- 
tion :  '  Rerum  Arabicarum  qu»  ad  Histoiiam  Siculan 
spectant  ampla  Collectio,'  in  Arabic  and  Latin. 

Ot  the  uuiucrous  remains  i  f  aiaiquiiy  existing  in  Sicily 
ilie  most  important  are  noticed  under  SvaACti^k  and  Agri- 
UK.NTI  M.  Taornuna  has  an  aiilienl  theatre  in  i  derabia 
pres«rvatton.  The  remains  of  the  onoe  splendid  temple  of 
Selinusi,  consisting  of  a  mass  of  broken  columns,  coroioe, 
triglyphs,  and  metopes,  were  examined,  in  16i3,  by  two 
English  artists.  Angell  and  Harris,  of  whom  Harria  died  of 
the  malaria  on  the  apot.  Three  of  the  mett^ea  have  been 
restored,  and  are  now  In  the  Musenm  of  the  University  of 
Pnlermi).  (Mcmnria  suit''  Opt  i  e  di  !^cu!tui  a  in  S(  tmunte 
ul/tmameiiit'  scoperie,  by  i'telio  l*i>.ini.  PaU;rmu,  I8'J3; 
Tbietsh,  Epofihen  der  Bildenden  Kutt'^t,  \>.  404,  8tc.)  On 
the  site  of  Segesta,  or  Ei;esta,  not  far  from  Trapani,  is 
tho  portico  of  a  temple  consisting  of  3C  Doric  columns 
standing,  with  frieze  and  cornice.  Giber  remains  of  anti- 
quity are  seen  at  Catania,  Lcnttni,  Alicata,  Messina,  Mor- 
dica.  Pateruo^  and  other  plncea.  Tbe  antiquities  of  Sirily 
have  been  deeeribed  Swinbome;  St.  Noo.  yuyage  Pit- 
toruqiue ;  Biscari  (Principe  di),  Viaggi  ptr  It  ^fieAtld 
defla  SicUia ;  and  many  oth<!rs. 

SI'CYON  (S^i.^r)  and  SICYONT A  ihu  tc.rl- 

tory  of  Sicyoil.  Siryonia  was  situated  on  ihe  >outh  cojst 
of  the  Corinthian  (inlf,  and  near  the  eastern  cxiremiiy  of 
the  gulf.  In  the  lime  of  Strabo  (p.  382,  Casuub.)  liie  iiver 
Nemea  was  the  boundary  on  tho  east  between  Curimhia  and 
Sicyonia.  On  tbe  west  it  was  bounded  by  tbe  territory  of 
Pallcne  (Herod.,  i.  145),  and  on  the  sout^  by  tbe  territory 
of  Pbliut.  Sicyonia  ooniisted  «f  a  plain  eonntiy  along  iw 
eoeat  and  a  higher  traet  extending  a  few  milei  inland.  Tho 
area  cannot  be  ascertained;  it  perhaps  fell  short  of  ]00 
square  miles.  Tho  A»jpus,  a  small  si  ream,  rose  in  the  C^r- 
ncates  .Mountain,  winch  w;is  a  i  orlion  of  (he  mounlam  of 
(^oolossa,  and  isisaiiig  through  a  part  of  Su-yonia,  gave  Ms 
name  I  )  a  district  called  Asopia.  In  procetding  aluiig  ihe 
coam  from  the  harbour  of  Sicyoo  lo  An^tonautae,  the  naval 
station  of  tho  Pellenacans,  that  ft,  WLSiwurd,  the  small 
atreams  Hclisson  and  S\  that  veto  eroaaed.  The  Sy  lhaa  was 
the  boundary  between  Sicvonia  and  Pdlene.  In  going  fiom 
(^rinthia  to.Sieyonia,  the  Nemea  waa  Arat  eroased  and  then 
the  Asopus.  Tbe  old  name  of  Sicyon  was  Acgtale,  or  Ae^tiali, 
wliicli  was  aftcnvuids  (hange'l  into  Mecone,  and  slill  later 
into  Sayoii,  from  Sicvon.  an  Alhviitan,  who  came  lo  ilie  aid 

oi  l^imed,>:i,  km;;  <>i  Sir\ on,  egaimi  Aichander  and  Arelu* 

teles,  Uie  suus  of  Acbacus. 
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Sieyon.  the  clituf  town,  was,  aceoiding  lo  iaxae  accour.ts, 
tireiUy.  and,  according  to  others,  twtlve  ktadin  from  the  *i  a. 
Th«  old  town  was  on  the  coasl>  and  il  becunie  ttiu  iiort 
wbeo  the  new  town  was  built.  (Sttmbov.  p.  3s2.)  Pau- 
SMiiM  (U.  6)  sftjFi  thai  Demetriac  tbo  Km  «f  Aotigonus 
pnltfld  down  tbe  dtv  in  the  plain  and  built  lh»  then  city 
<  Iom?  lo  the  aniieni  AcropoUs.  wbicb  is  the  tame  event  that 
is  teferred  to  by  Strabo  (p.  3*ii),  where  tlie  name  of  Dene- 
triiM  1-*  co.raplod  into  Demeter.  (Comp.irc  Diodorus.  xx. 
102.)  The  buintnit  of  iho  Acropolis  was  Hat  and  of  some  ex- 
lent  ;  >t  was  surrounded  by  steep  precipices,  and  was  well 
supplied  with  water.  This  was  tlic  city  which  Paus-iuias 
visited,  anil  which  he  hai described.  In  Win  time  many  of 
the  public  buildingB  were  in  a  ruinous  state ;  but  tt  stiU  con- 
tained works  of  some  of  tbe  great  aculptora  of  Qreece.  as 
Canuclma,  ScopM,  «mI  liyaipput.  Between  fiicyon  and 
Phlius,  sixty  stadia  from  iho  Ibrmer  and  fortj  fhm  tbe 
latter,  was  Titanc,  siiu:il>  (!  iu  n  inriiintanious  oountiy*  A 
road  led  direct  (Vom  Bi -Mni  th;  i  null  Titane  lo  Phlius. 

Acgi;ilL'u>.  i 'iLiliui^  i.i  ir;iilit.ini.  was  the  founder  (if 
Sicyon,  and  he  pave  Iks  name  lo  all  that  part  of  Polopoii- 
ncbus  which  was  called  Aegialos.  The  mythical  history  of 
Sicyon  ih  (^iven  at  ^lomc  length  by  I'nusanias  (if.,  i,  G). 
TamenUB,  the  &on  of  Phah-es.  surprised  Sicyon  and  look 
possesaion  of  it  with  his  Datiaiis,  and  from  that  time  tbe 
Bicjonians  became  Dorians  and  a  part  of  the  Argeta. 

Cjiitcm]  nrci!  V  with  Meg.iclo*.  the  san  of  the  Athenian 
Alvmacon,  wa»  Lieislhencs,  lyrantof  Sicyon.  whtise  daughter 
Anaiisic  was  yiven  by  her  fiither  in  mariin^i-  ut  Mr-,icle» 
<llerod.,  vi.  126,  &c.),  au  event  which  gri-:i;lv  ir.rr.  :iMil  ilie 
nuiiideration  of  tlio  vMctuneonidac.  'Ih^  Su  \.i;ii;iii>  sent 
:iooo  liojilites  to  the  batile  of  Phiuca;  and  ihcy  liad  16 
&liip«  al  the  baMle  of  Salami^.  In  the  interval  between 
tho  Persian  and  the  Peloponnesian  war,  the  tetritorjr  of 
Sicyoiiia  was  raToi,'ed  by  tbe  Athenhtn  Tdmidca,  who  de- 
feated the  army  llial  umopiiosed  tp  him:  and  tbe  Sievi>- 
liiniis  were  r-c^ain  defeated  Ijy  Pericles(B.C.  4,^4),  who  luiu!ed 
in  ill -ir  f'iiiiiti\.  In  the  Pcloponnesian  war  the  Sl^yo;ll.'n^ 
juuitii  ihe  .S^iuian  confi.deratitin.  (Thiiyd.,  ii.  It.)  The  hub- 
^uijiiunt  ]Hilitical  history  of  Sii-}on  is  little  known,  until  llie 
Maouduuiuu  )ierii><l  mid  the  vititi  of  the  Achoean  lea{;ue, 
when  It  wu«  rui«cd  lo  luipiittancc  by  Aiatus.    [Ak.vtl  s  ] 

Aa  a  school  of  art,  Sicyon  holds  a  dmint;uisheu  rank ;  and 
one  of  Ihe  great  styles  of  painting  took  its  name  from  this 
Utile  ilaie.  This  school  was  foun'led  by  Eupoinpus.  and  it 
produced  Pamphilus  and  .Aj^elles,  [Pamphilks.]  Si<7«n 
Ma?iaI.so  »;no  i>r  il.f  in  [iiiliLiU  H.'.its  of  tl.u  ii.i.sli.-  art. 
Plmv  >uys  {NuL  ilnt.,  xw^i.,  e.  :?)  that  Suiij.i '.iu!.  luii^ 
ibe  luireiit  couiitiy  of  all  vvorks  in  mettd.  L>i|MieiiU!>  and 
bcyUi»  can  led  their  art  to  Sk  juii,  probably  about  ux:  !>7\>. 
but  the  oarlie>t  native  atti:>t:s  of  note  were  Cunacliiio  and 
bis  brother  Aristocle«,  who  were  pn>bably  oonteiuporai  y 
with  tbe  PisisiRiiidae.  Lysipptts  waa  alto  a  native  of 
8ic)-on.  [ScuLPTiTRX,  p.  126.] 
SI  DA.  u  'tetw*  of  the  naitiral  fkinily  of  Malvaceae,  con- 
•  taiiiini^  n>-  I'y  uvu  Ii,uii!rLit  i-ics,  which  riii'\iM\  n- 
Mvel)  d.^li  ibuli- I  lii:  .(U  llu;  «arra  )iar(>  ol  ihc  Wuild, 
and  aboi.ml  .:i  ilu>  ]:rii.r;  .ui'l  i,i;ini-.  n)  India,  'i  be 
name  was  orii;iiidisy  ap|>iied  bv  i  iieophr.iHUis  to  a  plutit 
growiiiu  m  roinst  situations,  which  is  believed  to  have  been 
an  AUIuej,  also  btlontjins  to  the  family  of  Mah  uieix),  and 
wii^  ad'i|itud  by  Liiinweu!«  Air  litis  ^;.  niH.  Sida  i-*  <:hiiri»c- 
tcriacd  by  havinc  a  naked  quinquifid  calyx  with  nhale 
acijiuoniB.  CarorwhH  Ave  petals,  which  are  obovale.  whh 
tlic  ('l.iW:i  <d'len  united  into  a  tube,  and  joined  to  ihr  1i  iIUku 
of  the  siamen  IuIk;.  The  stiiiiieiis  numerous,  v, ilh  li  en 
filaments  connected  into  a  columnar  IuIk'  ul  their  base,  an  ! 
fi<  e  at  the  apex,  bciiint;  llie  reiuform  atiihci'H.  The  .-.iyk-.'. 
nic  luimeruiis,  but  mi>re  or  k'y<(  united  ut  the  base.  Oap- 
culo  Ave  or  many  celled.  Cocci  hiiigle-Mjeded ;  seeds  sus- 
pendod,  rouiid.^li,  and  flattened. 

The  species  of  Ihii  i^ua  vaiy  much  in  babit,  as  well  as 
in  the  structure  of  their  fVuit  and  seodti,  but  they  resemble 
etfcb  other,  indeed  do  nil  Miilvnccous  plants,  in  abouiulin^; 
in  muctlu(;e,  and  in  sonio  of  thcui  having  tough  li(;neous 
fibres,  which  are  cuij  loycd  Ibr  the  purpitses  nl  <  i)iit,i;^e  in 
dilTerent  coiiiitnes.  Fioin  their  mucjla^^inons  uaiuie  several 
are  eiiijiloyed  as  demulcents  in  India,  such  as  Sidu  /nUicn, 
Anui'icii,  and  y>of>tJi/n!i't,  m  tiie  same  way  thai  the  mallow 
and  the  marshmallow  are  in  Euiotie.  Ttie  leaves  of  .S.  car- 
fiatfolia  (a  native  of  Brazil  and  tho  Canary  IslandsJ  are 
chewed  by  tbe  Brazilians,  and  applied  viiiih  »ucoesa  to  the 
•ttng*«r««q;a«iidbeea.  Sidtrhambwdtawoi8^rhoii^{fiUii 


abrjiirn".  in  vi  ry  [Icllrate  fl.ix  like  fibres,  wliirli  niav  bo  uv«i 
for  mtuiv  of  the  siiroe  jiu r]t  nen  :is  lieiup  and  11  j  \  ;  bi. I  wbm 
tiie  plants  are  grown  tor  ttte  »ake  of  tbetr  tibraB,  titey  uUf  ht 
to  be  sown  thick,  under  which  circumsiancc«.  like  other 
plants  aimilartjr  sown,  they  grow  tall  and  slender  wnhoui 
braochee.  So8.f9eftpf0eiA)aa,aiiatireof  theMalaT  inland*, 
which  succeeds  well  in  India,  may  be  eultivrnted  tctr  ih* 
same  object,  especially  as  when  eut  HMr  tbe  earth  it  quickly 
shoots  into  long  simple  twigs  which  ab. 'iin  l  in  t)a\-|ike 
Bbres.    A  species,  Sida  tilit^olia,  a  artuull)  coli;\-»led  ft.r 
this  purpose  in  China.    Seeds  ot  tins  sp.-i  if»  wpie  rc-t  ^  l  1 
at  th<>  Calcutta  botanic  garden  under  the  naineut 
Il  lui  IVkin,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  tho  plant  Wfi% 
said  to  b«  cultivated  as  a  substitute  for  hemp  and  Oax. 
At  Rio  Janeiro  the  straight sboota  «f  &  flMCirmflfl  aweoi* 
phmed  at  looket-atieka. 
SIDK.   Tn  modem  mathenatiei  thia  term  neaisi 

thini;  but  one  lif  the  l:iii>s  which  Vfum-l  a  (I  jurtv  e\ii'r!«linf 
fn  iu  one  ini};le  ur  Conner  to  the  iicxi.  The  Latin  Wv,r4 
/  i/j/r,  af  (he  same  si-uiruMtion,  is  preserved  in  compo#ii  i.m : 
thus  a  ti|;ure  of  three  sides  is  trilateral;  of  four,  ouadn- 
lateral  ;orQve,quinquilateral ;  and  soon.  At  the  intrixlucfn>:\ 
of  algebra,  the  :>ame  geometrical  anolo^ics  by  which  »  num- 
ber multiplied  by  itself  wa*  called  a  tqwir/*,  procured  for  the 
number  itself  tlie  name  of  aidti  thus  7  being  the  side.  *% 
wet  the  square ;  and  the  lame  nf  the  cube,  triangflihr, 
poiyt^nal,  aiid  pyratAidal  nnmbeit.  [NimasM.  iumnxM 
TiONs  or.] 

In  common  lang\ti\;;e  tlie  si  le  is  a  vasjue  term,  impljms 
only  •  part,  with  a  noti  ii  of  rrlaiive  position.'  it  is  tVi 
diHerenlly  used  in  and  uiit  i  f  ( i  isitinn.  First  we  b-ii,: 
ihc  iHsido  and  ontsxAc ;  then,  with  reference  lo  vitluff  cf 
these,  we  have  sides  before  and  behin<l,  abuve  and  belo*. 
right  ottd  left.  The  first  pair  ia  defined  by  refi»reiwa  t»  cLe 
spectator,  the  second  by  the  direction  of  gravitalien  ;  but 
the  third,  with  reference  lo  which  the  term  side  is  m<nt 
frequently  n«K;d,  eannot  be  defSnetl  by  tb«  malhemattc.an 
The  anatomist  w  U  s  n .  tK.it  m  ilie  hiri'an  body.  tb«  n^jlrt 
side  is  that  on  "liirh  thr  hc.ut  is  ii;it,  and  the  left  si'le  it.>t 
onwhuli  It  !»,  mill  tliL'i e  ;»  no  oil;i  1  ileflniiion.  locvery  «-s 
in  which  tho  terms  right  and  left  are  appbt  d.  there  i .  s  rvf«  f  • 
ence  to  the  poaition  of  tht:  human  body.  T-ms  tlie  r  Lht,uij.< 
of  an  army  metna  that  which  ia  towards  the  right  hands  vf 
those  in  the  eentre:  aasoon  asa  retreat e:»m«encca.  the  tient 
of  the  rightandlelt  wings  are  changed.  The  right  bank  of  a 
river  is  by  convontion  named  on  the  Kiippo»iiion  ttiat  ih» 
I  er-ou  uh  >  lianu-^  it  lookin'^  down  the  stream,  or  sti'*.:-., 
the  ualei  iLvv  irom  him.  Perhaps  some  may  doubt  wi- 
ther the  supcrjor  aii  l  iiilVriMr  luvrts.  or  the  anierior  xi». 
posterior,  arc  in  our  lan^un^e  properly  trailed  sidrs ;  the>5 
we  must  remind  that  the  words  lore-side  atld  back-aide  sfe 
very  good  English;  attd  that  in  ihe  phrase  ayifUU  dbre 
wc  see  the  remains  of  tbe  eonreeponding  pfarascs  up-side  aaA 
down-side. 

8IDKRRAL  f*»VfH»,  a  rontlello tion  ;  tffArraf  wouM  U 
more  cin  l'ei-',\  api'lu-d  in  astronomy  lo  disti:.L;oi,h  tt-i! 
whieli  1:  IS  re;!.':  lmico  to  the  fixed  start,  from  that  wliL-hrc- 
latii  to  llic  -on.  III  iiMi,  |/lanf'-,  or  i-iuie>.  See  SvAR  »«  '■■> 
genet  >l  (  I  i>i  K  I  aiiuns,  and  '1  lUE  as  to  the  duttucltoo  b^.* 
iMcen  N  1  u  ami  r  dcreal  time. 

SIDKRITIS  ((rom  ei^qpoc.  iron),  the  Mmeof  agerot 
of  plants  belonging  to  tbe  natural  order  Lainlare».'  t^t 
species  of  this  genua  are  numenoa.  and  ai«  inhabit«iitk*f 
Rurope  and  the  northern  parts  of  Asia.  Ehoaeondee  omm* 
tmi.s  tbuo  s]  ocies  of  Si.lr  rHis.  which  were  cclobMed  (»c 

sliircliLii^  hi. hill  aio!  healuii;  \M>iinds, 

Tlie  j^enus  coh^nI^  of  lu-ibs  aii'l  shnili^,  w.ih  >vl- 
lusvish  itowers  atrau^^ed  ut  uhiuU;  a  tubular  ^  elvU  cahx; 
a  ringent  corolla,  with  upper  lip  If  i-arled,  tho  lower  1^ 
snreading,  and  deeply  3-cleft ;  four  Qidynamoua  itaMstK, 
tne  upper  short,  bearing  2  celled  antheis,  Uw  lower  ecs* 
longer,  oiid  bearing  iriefiular  empty  antWe;  an  inclfcs  f 
style,  biped  at  the  top,  with  one  of  fne  stigmas  almttar  aad 
embrac  iiig  the  other 

S.  ftoruuita,  Ronmii  iroii-«o!t,  is  an  annuril,  clo'.bt^i  will 

SCi^l  rallier  \vool\  hair>,  «  il  li  o'.iloi: 'j;-oVate  e.s  :  a  tlcar'v 
zlubrous  calyx.  wi;li  lun_:  n.uc  r.>ii,iie  tewlh,  the  upf  <-r  f»*-»(i 
large  and  ovate,  tin-  lower  teeili  laiiceolale.  This  j  l-iu  .j  & 
native  of  the  Mediterranean.  It  was  found  by  Ur.  S<b- 
thorti  in  Greece  and  the  isles  of  the  .\rchipclagg  ;  and  Sir 
J.  El.  Smith  believes  it  to  be  identical  with  tbe  S^hwitia  ef 
IHoeeortdea.  It  ttowers  ttom  June  lo  August,  aitd  aoate  a 
bei|^(  of  about  m  inelMi. 
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&  canarienm,  Canary  Island  iran-wort,  ii  «  thrub 
eklhed  with  villoat  wool ;  it  iiaa  ovate,  crenate,  thick  wrin- 
UadlMvet,  veiny  b«w»tfa«  and  oloilie^  with  a  villous  wool 
on  both  surfaces;  flown  ■mnged  in  whorls.  This,  wiih 
MMf  vUMMr  of  tlMapMiai?M«  nativ*  or  ito  Oaiwty  IsUod^ 
It  otbltu  a  boigbe  oflkon  tto  6  fleot,  nd  »ofk«n  ealdvtted 
in  ftur  (jarileii*.  Anolher  specie*  frequently  prown  in  gar- 
dens Ja  llif  Syrian  or  snyy  leafed  iioii-wurl  (6.  tynuca)  :  tl 
is  an  under- shrub,  aiul  lIuiIu  J  with  wliite  wool  like  the 
last :  its  leavvs  aie  thioli.  of  an  oblong  lanceolate  shape, 
and  narrow  at  the  base.  It  is  a  native  of  Candia  and 
Falesline,  and  grows  to  the  height  of  from  1  foot  to  t^.  All 
tbe  shrubby  species  of  this  genus  are  adapted  for  growine  on 
nwk-vork.  or  an  dry  gravelly  chalky  loil*.  Tboy  «•  raadily 
inewMd  ay  aoeda.  cuttings,  or  layew,  Tbe  tMOs  of  annual 
binds  may  be  sown  in  spring,  in  dry  light  soil;* ;  and  iIk! 
cuttings  or  layers  may  be  planted  out  or  laid  down  m  the 
Slimmer,  ami  wht-ii  ruotcii  may  be  romoved  to  j»oIr.  Mom 
of  tlioM'  from  the  Ciiiiiuy  Islands  are  grccnluiusu  jilaiils, 
an',  nil  r  l  .1  variftv  in  collectiuna. 

SIDERUU  iNA.   [FoaAMiNirsRA.  «oL  %.,  p.  348] 

SlUERO'XYLON  (from  via^poc  and  UXov),  a  genus 
of  plants  belonging  to  tbe  natural  ordor  Sapotaima.  Tbe 
species  tb»  genus  are  natives  of  AlUea,  Aoioriea,  tbo 
Sast  Indies,  and  New  Holland.  Tbay  Bra  evergreen  trees 
with  axillary  and  lateral  fascicles  af  ttovars.  They  are  re- 
markable for  the  hard iiciks  and  weight  of  their  wood,  which 
sinks  111  wnicr,  ami  the  genus  lias  hence  derived  tbe  name 
of  iroii-wuod.  The  S'.  r nctmtf  (smooth  irun-^^uudj  i*  a  nniivo 
of  tbe  Cupc  uf  Guud  Hope,  and  has  long  been  cultivated  in 
the  greenhouses  uf  Europe.  Nona  of  theapaoiMhoWom 
are  at  all  remarkable  for  baaufy. 

SIULAW  H ILLS.  [Ouat  Butaih.  p.  403.] 

81DMOUTH.  iDiTomuis.] 

SIDNEY.  tIR  PHILIP,  vat boim  Nov.  99,1  SSI. at  Pens- 

Inifsl  in  Kent.  He  was  the  %nn  of  Sir  Henry  Sidnoy,  tin- 
fiivoiintc  of  Edward  VI.,  by  wlium  Sir  lloiii  y  «as  knii^litcil 
ami  sent  as  tuiihasaador  to  rram-»'.  This  f^entlenian  is  de- 
acnbod  by  8tr  R.  Naunton,  ui  hia  *  Fragmenia  Kej{ulm.' as  'a 
man  of  great  parl8.*Bnd  certainly  the  favour  which  he  enjoyed 
in  tbe  reign  of  Miiry^  and  which  was  continued  to  him  by 
Elisabeth,  who  mi^  Mm  lord-deputy  of  Ireland  and  presi- 
dant  of  Walae,  isaltwigevidance  of  i  lie  t  ralb  of  thia  aaaertion. 
^  Abnodanc  teitimony  to  hia  wiie  govemmant  of  Ireland  is 
borne  by  Spenser  and  Sir  John  Davics,  in  their  troatis<  s  on 
the  state  of  that  country.  Sir  Philip's  mother  was  iMary. 
vldisi  daughter  of  John,  duke  of  Northumberland,  and 
sisii  r  to  Rol»ert  Dudley,  the  favourite  of  Queen  Blizahcth. 

YouHk  Sjdru-y  was  jihired  nt  school  at  Shl■^•w^l)ury. 
Wlulu  ilierti  1ji«  father  addressed  a  letter  to  him  >n  the 
year  U6S.  full  of  sterling  advice.  Tbia  letter  was  pub- 
iisbod  in  by  one  OritBtbt^  a  jparaon  formerly  in  Sir 
Ilaoff'a  IkminIioUI.  At  tbia  lino  ffidaay  was  onh-  twelve 
jromra  old»  but  avea  at  that  aailf  aga  bb  biographer  an<i 
oompanim  I/ird  Brooka  ttalas  that  ho  was  diMiinguished 
for  inlcl'i^'i'nce  and  for  a  gravity  beyond  hi*  years. 

In  lifi'J  ho  wiLs  oniercd  at  Christ  (Jliurcli,  Oxford,  and  i* 
rui>orti;d  to  liavo  held  a  imblu!  di-iuitiilion  wiih  L'arow,  the 
author  of  the  '  Survey  uf  iJornwaU.'  Duriii>;  reMdcnce 
at  Oxford,  negotiations  between  his  father  and  Sir  William  > 
Caeil,  aa  to  a  roarriaf*  batwaan  Sidnaj  and  Anne  Caeil, 
WOT  antand  into,  but  fton  tooM  vnaxplainad  aatiw  no? er 
vannaivcd. 

In  IfTS  8i<lncy  proaaadad  on  bis  tfaveTs.  Pbria  «a«  bis 
first  halting-place;  but  on  tlu-  orca^ilon  of  the  MaMncro  ol  I 
8 1.  Bartholomew  he  was  ubli'^rtd  to  bhrhur  himself  at  the 
iiouse  ul'  Sir  Francis  WnUiiii^bain,  the  English  ambassadur. 
tonhom  he  liad  been  iniK-hu'ed  by  his  uncle,  the  earl  of 
Laiccsu^r.  Aftnr  i|uitiina;  tliat  ciiy,  he  visited  Belgium. 
Garmatiy,  Hungary,  and  Italy.  At  Frankfort  he  first  bc- 
Mtaaa  oo(|uaiBtad  with  Hubert  Languet,  who  addressed  a 
▼t^HMoflattaistohiiii.  HaarmodatViannaui  iA73,  wbeia 
bo  appaava  to  bave  dofotad  coniidaraMa  tina  to  fierfeeting 
}iim«eir  in  horsemanship  and  other  exercises  peculiar  to 
those  limes.  At  Venice  he  became  acquainted  with  Ed- 
ward Wottoi),  btiitlior  of  Sir  Heiiiy  Wi'iioii,  who  is  thi-  E. 
f^.  referred  to  m  thu  fir-t  hno*  of  tlu;  '  Dcf.'Ofo  i>(  Poegie.* 
He  is  slated  aUo  to  liave  tn joyed  tin-  fi  i<_'nd--hip  of  Tu*»o, 

but  this  siaieroent  cauuot  be  verified.  lie  tclnrned  to 
Bnpland  in  May.  1375. 

On  hia  vaium  faomaSidaayatonca  baaamaaMnrtior.and 
a  f«ry  manwifirt  ana.  Thia  ia  aaaribod  bf  Sir  Robart  Naon* 
iofi  10  tha  uiiiMMa  of  Ma  unota^  Iba  earl  of  Lsiaaalcr. 


Naunlon  says  he  came  ■  famed  afbrchand  by  a  nuble  report 
of  his  accomplishments,  which,  together  with  the  stale  of  Ins 
person,  framed  by  a  natural  prupenKtuii  lu  srn)«,  he  soun  nt> 
tracted  the  good  opinion  of  oil  men,  and  ^vai  so  highly 
priaad  in  tba  pood  ojpiaion  of  tbo  ottoan.  ibai  aba  tbouxbl 
tha  ootiTt  dafinant  intboot  bim.*  Uonnaeted  with  tbia  «ua> 
cess,  is  his  first  literary  alifinpl,  u  iii.i-qiu.«.  frititUil  the 
■  l^idy  of  May,*  which  was  vetloniied  bL^fote  (|iit'en  Eliza- 
belli  «I  \V mislead  Hoii&e  in  I'%^ex. 

.Sidney  ru.-e  in  favour,  hi  1576  he  was  ttj;}>t>ujt«d  am- 
bassador to  till'  court  of  Vienna  on  a  message  uf  condola- 
lion,  thu  M8. '  iiisirm  (tons' of  which  are  stiirexlont  in  tho 
Harleian  (Jollerii'jn.  Partof  his  mission  was  to  condole  with 
tba  two  Couota  Palatine,  and  in  tba  axacution  of  thia  dutjr 
ha  obtained  tba  atnng  regard  and  fliandahip  of  Prinoa 
Casiinir.    He  returned  home  in  1577. 

About  this  time  great  excitement  prevailed  throughout 
Filmland,  owing  to  a  lui^'otintiun  fbr  iliu  marriage  uf  the 
((ueeii  with  Henry,  duiu-  of  Anjuu.  The  queen  appearing 
at  one  time  to  lean  b  iuiewlial  favoiiiaMy  (o  this  project, 
Sidney  addiusted  to  her  the  celebrated  '  Haroonsiranre.' 
The  very  boldnaiW  of  this  famous  lettar  aeamad  to  preserve 
tbo  author  ftom  any  of  tiie  usual  aanaMmneaa  of  inter- 
fbranea  with  tba  will  of  frineaa»  Ibr  wa  And  him  ut  «•  high 
favour  as  ever;  while  inferior  jieopld  who  took  tha  Mnta 
views  suffered  mutilal ion  and  imprisoinneiit.  Soon  ancr- 
wards  a  ijuarrel  at  tennis  In'tween  llo'  Earl  of  0\r>ril  and 
Sidney,  in  whwh  the  latter  Iji  liaved  wiib  great  spirii,  onu- 
Moiu'il  his  retirement  tr -on  coui  i.  >Villon.  the  s<  i!  of  his 
brolher-in-law  tho  earl  of  Pembroke,  was  his  retreat,  and 
during  this  retirement  tha  *  Areadia'  was  written.  He  never 
aomplelad  it*  nor  was  it  aven  printed  in  bis  life-time.  After 
hia  death,  hif  sister  eollaeted  the  MS.,  and  a  eonlinuation 
of  it  was  ^^rilt<'ti  hv  Oerva«e  Markham.  It  was  published 
in  liOO,  under  the  litlo  of  the  'Conntess  of  Pembroke's 
Arcadia."  OC  this  work  the  '  Rel ro-pcc! i\ u  Re\iew'  ob- 
serve* :  'Against  the  crilirisinsi^f  deiraetms  rr,"rd  OrfcrJ 
and  Mr.  Hiixlitt)  the  best  defence  will  be  f  un'i  m  ti  e  work 
iiself.  to  which  we  confidenily  refer  our  reader*.     'Iliat  it 

has  many  ihii]ta»  wo  will  not  deny  The  feeling 

which  tha  |iernial  of  tha  "  Arcadia"  excites  is  a  calm  and 
pen«iTe  pleaaure,  at  onea  fhil.  Iranquil,  and  exquisite.' 

The  '  Arcadia'  was  universally  read  and  admired^  at  the 
lime  of  its  publication,  and  gave  perhaps  a  greater  impnita 
to  the  nati<uial  t  iste  for  the  romantic  stylo  of  fiction  than 
any  >m;;le  work  hefr'-e  or  after  it.  ft  U  now,  like  most  of 
Its  rIa-K,  alino>t  f  jigotten.  .Vdmiied  and  r<  ad  liv  I'owley 
and  Waller,  it  was  also  the  eoinpamon  ol  the  prison- 
hours  of  C  hai  lc"  1  Mdtonsays  that  the  prayer  of  Pamela 
in  the  'Ikon  Basilika'  is  stolen  from  it.  In  tho 
'  Defence  of  Poaala,*  the  srcat  work  of  Sidney,  and  upon 
which  his  fame  as  nn  author  rests,  waa  eomposad,  but  did 
not  appear  until  1395.  Nothing  mora  ean  ba  laid  upon  tha 
cause  wIik  'i  ii  ad\ m  ates,  and  what  is  said  is  jilaeetl  in  such 
a  point  of  Mew,  and  expresse*!  m  mj  happy  riuiniu  r.  as  to 
leavi'  notliiiig  to  desire.  The  names  of  \\'iihri ,  Ikr,  .luiison, 
and  Warton  are  sulflcient  evidence  of  ihe  Inj^li  fuvou;  with 
which  it  has  been  received. 

After  sustaining  a  severe  disappointment  from  the  mnr< 
riage  of  thaLtdj  Penelope  Devcreux,  whom  he  celebrated 
under  tba  names  of  Philookia  in  tbe  *  Arcadia,'  and  Sielhi 
In  his  poems,  and  to  whom  ho  waa  most  deaply  attnehad,  he 
married  in  IjSI,  Prances,  only  daughter  of  his  old  friend 
Sir  Francis  WaUingbam.  Shortly  nfter  he  stood  proxy  for 
Pi  Hire  Citsimir  at  an  in^;  ilbilion  of  Kriii'lits  ol  ihe  Oai  icr  at 
Windsor,  and  received  ilie  b  .iiour  of  kiiij,'liiliO(jd  Itom  the 
queen.  In  the  en^mini;  ^env  be  louk  <i|>  ilie  defence  of  his 
uncle,  the  carl  of  Leicester,  w  ho  iiud  been  attacked  hy  Par- 
son*, the  Jesuit,  in  a  tract  called  '  ]>.-icMier's  Common- 
wealth.' Sidna/a  aniwar  it  entitled  a '  Discourse  in  Defence 
of  thaEnl  of  Laieaiter.*  Early  in  the  year  l  j  he  teemato 
have  maditated  .iolning  Sir  Fianela  Draka'a  aecond  axpedi- 
lion  nsfainst  the  Spaniards  in  the  We*t  Indiei.  The  queen 
h  nxe'  or,  lakii  ■_' fri^Iit  '  U  ;i>t  she  should  lose  the  jewel  of 
her  d  imiui  i;-.'  | i  retiint  >rily  forbade  his  embarkation. 
Fuller  a^-u;s  iliat  ni  ii.is  timaalto iIm CTOwn of  Polend  Waa 

olTercd  to  liim  and  declined. 

The  war  iM'twccn  the  Spaniards  and  the  Hollanders  was 
being  carried  on  at  this  time.  In  order  to  matk  her  sense  of 
his  merits,  the  i^ueon,  in  l  nppoinlcd  hira  governor  of 
Flushins;.  After  some  considerable  sttceeiMes  against  tha 
anamy,  tha  treopa  under  hia  eommaod  a«eiden1elly  met  and 
onoountarad  a  fuico  af  about  3000  men  who  were  marchli^ 
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to  relievo  Zulphcn.  n  town  of  Guclderland,  Tlie  cngriRi.'-  | 
metit  took  place  nliiiu-t  vjiuli-r  tin-  walls  of  llie  town.  Afler 
bsving  bad  a  kior^  aiiot  under  hiin,  and  in  hu  third  cbar«re, 
8idw^  nscuived  a  wound  from  a  tnustkct-bullet  in  the  left 
thigbi  •  lilllA  Bbovo  the  knee.  The  anecdote  related  by 
Lnrd  Brooke  of  his  conduct  on  leaving  the  battle-field  illus- 
trate* bis  character.  Lord  Bnokc's  vords  we— la  whiAli 
iwd  prot^reu,  pavtinii;  along  by  the  mt  of  the  wmj,  vhere 
bis  uncle  ilit-  yt  nt  nil  wus,  and  btiiig  thirsty  with  excess  of 
bleeding,  he  calkd  tor  s  imc  dnnk.  which  was  presently 
brought  him;  but  as  iio  was  putting  the  botUc  to  his  mouili 
he  saw  a  poor  soldier  carried  along,  who  had  oaicn  hw  Insi 
St  the  some  feast,  ghastly  casting  uji  his  cvcs  at  iho  Luiilc. 
Svbicb  Si;  Philip  perceiving,  took  it  irotu  liis  head  before 
ha  dntnk,  and  ilelivered  it  to  the  poor  man  with  these 
word* :  *'  Thy  nooeaaity  is  yet  greater  thikn  mine."  '  The  wound 
was  niortal.  and  after  many  daya  of  eBVere  sulfering  he  died 
at  Ai  i.iii  im,  in  the  arms  of  Lady  Sidney  and  of  bit  faithful 
set  i  v  tui  y  W.lliam  Temple,  on  ihe  7th  October,  1*86,  in  the 
thirty  Ihinl  )car  o^hi^ 

Tlie  bo<ly  of  Sidney  v,  a^  conveyed  to  England,  and  iiUnred 
in  Old  St.' Paul's  Cat hLilral,  on  the  Uah  Fthiuaiv,  ljs7, 
aAer  lying  many  duys  in  state.  A  general  mourning,  tiie 
imt,  it  it  believed,  of  the  kind,  was  observed  throughout  the 
eountry.  The  funeral  was  attended  by  lesen  deputies,  one 
for  each  of  tbe  Seven  United  Proviooes.  and  by  a  great 
number  of  peers,  bis  friends,  and  others. 
Tliu  universities  published  three  volumes  of  EleKies  on 
(luiiih.  Spenser  compubfil  one  on  him  under  tM  title 
oi  '  AsUophd.    Constable  toiiUibuted  sonnets. 

*  Sir  Phi  111'  biiliii;y  was,  says  the  writer  in  the  '  Retros|M!f- 
tivo  Review'  before  quoted,  'a  gentleman  finished  and  com- 
plete, in  whom  mildness  was  associated  withcournge,  erudition 
molUfied  by  refinement,  and  courtliness  dignified  by  truth. 
He  is  aapeeimen  of  what  the  Eng;liihoha ruder  was  capable 
of  producing,  when  foreign  admixUras  bad  not  deslroved 
its  simplicity  or  politeness  debased  its  honour.  Of  sneb  a 
stump  was  Sir  I'hihp  Sidney,  and  as  such  every  Englishman 
has  rvii^ui)  to  bo  pruiul  ul  him.'  llis  cluira'-ltr  Iku  been  a 
i'.ivomiif  ihijioe.  Nc;av  his  own  time-.  Niish,  in  ins  '  I'lerro 
penniless,'  Lord  Brooke,  Camden,  Ben  .lonsun.  Ibir  Itobert 
Naunton,  and  John  Aubrey  have  ail  ooatnhuted  to  till  the 
ranks  of  bis  ntiiegyrists.  Sir  Waller  Ru'.eigh  called  bim 
the  '  Rogliab  Fetrareb.*  Tbe  chui^hy  ot  h:s  character,  his 
learning,  jpneraua  patronage  of  talent,  and  liia  untimely 
fate  combnte  to  make  him  an  object  of  gnuA  interest.  *  He 
trod,'  says  the  author  of  the  '  Eliigies  Poetica»,'  '  from  bis 
cradle  to  his  grave  aiuid  inccu'ie  and  llowers,  and  died  in  a 
dream  of  glory.' 

Upon  the  whole,  it  may  bo  Suld  of  S.ilnes'.s  wnlings, 
that  they  display  i;ie:i.i  brilliancy  of  ini.iymaiion,  «itli  a 
ohastencMS  of  sentiment  well  cilculated  to  refine  the  ta.Nte 
of  the  times.  Their  chief  faults  arc  chargeable  on  the 
stiainod  and  ai  ti&cial  style,  tbeeKoesaof  wbieb  in  all  its 
absurdity  may  be  fouod  in  that  Terj  eturious  work  Lilly's 

*  Euphues.' 

His  '  Stella'  afterwards  caused  great  scandal  by  her  un- 
fortunate connection  wiih  Mountjoy,  eail  of  DeNonshac. 
Mrs.  Jameson,  in  her  *  Romance  of  Biugrapliy,'  cives  nn  m- 
tcie:>l  ing  ac-count  of  this  lady.  Sidney  left  WM  eniid,  Sliza- 
beih,  countess  of  Rutland. 

Besides  the  works  before  enumerated,  ho  contributed 
poems  to  '  Englaud's  Helicon,'  *  England's  Parnassus,'  and 

*  Davison's  Rtuipsody.'  An  English  version  of  the  '  Psalnw' 
and  *  Valour  Anatomiaed  into  a  Fancy,'  puUiahed  in  l&Al, 
attributed  by  some  to  Sir  Thomas  Overoury,  are  bis  other 

rctliain<.  Fur  the  InoiltTi)  ie.i<kr,  Gi;i)'s  cditiun  of  hi.s 
ro!-i\.li,.;jcuU5.  wui-k>,  jiubliahtd  lU  0.\luid  ui  \H'29,  leaves 
hu;  ■  1 J  be  desired. 

(\\  .u>l  ^  Atfientf;  Fuller's  If'priJutt;  Sidney  I^lpet•s  ; 
Sit  1:  \  in\^  u' 6  FragmtniaSegeiiai  SrituhBi^luiigra- 

yhfit  ,  Dt  Zoucli's  Lije.) 

SIDNEY  or  SYDr»^EY.  ALGERNON  OC  ALGER- 
NOUN.  was  tbe  second  surviving  eon  of  Rubert,  second  earl 
of  Leieefllor  of  that  neation,  and  of  his  wife  Dorothy,  eldest 

dnUr;htei  (if  IK'tiry.  cmiI  of  NiathumLeiJand.  He  is  sup- 
posi  l  lo  iiaxe  Lwcii  Laia  in  1L..;1  ui  l('>j.'.  When  his  father 
Weill  <is  ausbas^udor  lo  Ucnmark  in  Il>i2,  he  to  ik  iu'>  ^on 
Al^cnioii  with  liim;  and  four  years  after  he  likewise  ac- 
coiupunied  his  father  on  his  ciuln^sy  to  France.  His  flrstt 
entrance  upon  public  life  was  lo  lf>-ll.  when,  upon  the 
breaking  out  of  the  rebellion  in  Ireland,  lie  went  o\er  to 
that  country,  of  which  bis  latber  was  then  lord-lteutenaot, 


and  commanded  a  troop  of  horse  in  the  earl's  regioeot. 
Both  he  and  his  ehler  brother  the  Lor'l  \'i!^ount  Ltsle 
diritinguisbed  themselves  by  iht-ir  gallant:)  iii  the  cud- 
pai:!ns  of  that  and  the  following  \  cdr. 

Returning  to  England  in  August.  1643,  lite  two  brutlters. 
who  professed  to  be  on  their  way  to  the  king  at  Oktbnl. 
were  aeixed  aa  tbey  landed  in  Laneaahirew  by  order  of  ihe 
parliament ;  an  ineldent  which  lost  then  the  bvow  ef 
Charles,  who  believed  that  their  capture  was  of  their  ova 
contrivance.    On  this  they  both  joined  tbe  parliamentary 
parly  :  and  Algernon  received  a  commission  as  raptam  of  • 
iio -p  uf  hoiso  in  the  regiment  of  tlie  earl  of  Man«-f»e*ter. 
In  .Vpiil,  lLi4j,  Kuirl'ux  iai!>td  i;ini  to  the  laiik  of  ci'ioiveL 
and  gave  him  a  regiment;  and  in  1646,  bis  brother  Lord 
Lixle  having  become  lieutenant-general  of  Ireland,  lie  «a« 
made  lteuleanot«^aenU  of  the  lK>rse  in  that  ktngdvnk  and 
governor  of  DaUm.   In  the  beffinmng  of  Ihe  aaose  year  ha 
had  been  returned  member  for  Cardiff,  in  the  room  of  Wil- 
liam Herbert,  Esq.,  who  two  yearn  before  bad  been  di»abW4 
fri'm  siiiint,'.  for  aiding  with  the  kniic,  and  who  had  u.  i'tn 
iitlerini  b<  eii  killuil  at  the  batili;  of  Kdi^eliill.   l:i  Ma\,  I'i-r. 
hiiMii,'  cotne  over  to  liis  native  country,  he  u-cti^cil  (;-■ 
thanks  of  tlie  House  of  Commons  for  his  tervtc«£s  ir>  ire~ 
land;  and  was  appointed  governor  of  Dover.    In  ) 64s  be 
acted  as  one  of  tbe  judges  at  the  Inalof  tbe  king,  althougb  be 
was  not  present  when  tbe  sentence  waa  passed,  nor  d  id  be  »iza 
the  warrant  for  theaxeention.  On  tbe  estaUiabneat  «f  iJkn 
protectorate  however  be  retired  from  public  aflkirs,  and  he 
appears  to  have  continued  loresideat  the  family  scat  of  Pn  • 
hurst  in  Kent,  and  at  other  places  in  the  cooiilry,  dur.u^ 
gijvernnient  of  Croniwell  and  Ins  son. 

But  on  the  reistutation  of  the  long  parliameat  id  Usy, 
16^9,  Sidney  again  came  forward,  and  on  the  13lh  of  Mux 
month  was  nominated  one  of  the  council  of  stale.  On  the 
6th  of  June  following  he  was  sent,  along  with  Sit  R^eit 
Honeywood  and  Mr.  Borne,  lo  Denmark,  to  ttafotolo  • 
peace  between  that  country  and  Sweden ;  and  bo  wa»  abaeH 

upon  this  miit^ion  when  Ihu  kin(>  retuiiied.  In  :i  letter 
written  lo  bun  by  Ins  fiillier  shatily  after  the  Restomlioo. 
and  pultlishctl  in  '  Kannluir  Letters,  written  b)  Juhn.  Ul« 
Earl  ot  Uuchealer,  and  »ov<;tal  other  persons  uf  bonocr.' 
8vo..  Loud.,  1097,  the  Earl  mentions  a  report  which  he  bk^l 
heard,  tluU  when  tbe  university  of  Copenhagen  iNvnght 
Sidney  their  albniB»  and  deairea  him  to  wriM  tmrtlhing  m. 
it,  be  wrote^'~ 

Kaimi  hvclaimleK  iTfsaBts 

Bum  prtit  piKiitatn  >tib  fl^i^rtais  ((uietrn.* 

and  signed  the  verses  with  his  inuno.  This  anecdote  is  eon- 
1  firmed  by  Lord  MoU-sworth,  who,  m  the   Pixface  to  ba 

■  Account  of  Deiimaik'  (fust  publl^hed  in  lO'.M),  tells  ttv 

ihat  e\eii  while  Sniney  was  still  at  iho  Danish  eourt,  'M 
>  Terlon,  the  Freticii  ambassador,  had  the  confidence  lo  Imi 

out  of  the  Book  of  Mottoea  in  tbe  king's  librory  *  tbe  abar«^ 
,  lmes»  '  wbicb  Mr.  Siduey,  aeoording  to  the  liberty  allowd 

Ilo  all  noble  atrangerfl*  had  written  in  it.*    '  Tlwugh  Si. 
Terlon.*  adds  Lord  Muleswortb,  '  understood  not  a  word  ^■t 
Lalin,  he  was  told  by  others  tbe  meanini;  of  tlimt  svotencc 
which  he  considered  as  a  libel  opvii  tlie  Fieiu  ti  yorera 
,  luoni,  and  upon  such  as  was  tlicii  setting  up  in  Dcutnark, 
j  by  Frcn..h  assistance  or  example.'    His  laiiier  uit.Lrj- 
I  thai  this  and  some  other  things  he  had  heard  ot  bim  maia 
I  him  •hesitate  about  ^peaking  lo  tbe  king  in  his  behallL 
I  he  had  intemled  lo  do.    '  It  is  als-o  said.'  continues  the  Eosi, 
I  *  that  a  minister  who  hath  married  a  l.Ady  Laureoev  hem 
lMCbelse.i,  but  now  dwelling  at  CopenbagiiOa  being  iho* 
I  in  company  with  you,  said,  "  I  think  von  were  none  of  iha 
!  lale  kinji's  jui!_Ts,  nor  guilty  of  !iis  (leal!i."  muaiuii;;  a' 
;  king.    "  (jiiilt)  !  '  ba.d  ygu.    "  Do  yon  c.ill  ih.ji  u  Us.ii" 
Why,  it  W  is  tiie  juslest  and  bravest  atuun  th.n  >.  ^  er  wa> 
done  in  Enj^latid,  or  anywhere  else;"  wiili  other  words  i> 
the  same  efl'ecl.    It  is  siiid  also  that,  you  having  heard  af  a 
design  to  seize  upon  you,  or  to  cause  you  to  be  takea  pn- 
soner.  you  took  notice  uf  it  to  the  kingef  I>aiiiBnrh  Iu^mIC 
and  said,  *'  X  bear  there  is  a  design  lo  aeiae  upon  om;  bt4 
who  is  it  that  hath  that  design?  Ett  ee  nStre  lamdit  f  M 
which  \oU  me  tinder-slood  to  mean  the  kinp.    Br^  ie*  "  . 
it  is  ii'.orted  thai  you  have  been  heard  in  >-i>  inatiy 
iol  ftiid  coiitern)>l uoiis  thing's  of  tiie  kni^  s  person  »^ 
fatuily,  wlucii,  unless  \ou  caa  jusi..ly  yout!>t:it.  will  hardli 
be  forgiven  or  for^joiii  ii  ;  for  such  prrsona)  offvoces  make 
deeier  impieaaious  thun  ptiblio  aclioiis,  cither  uf  woi  w 
treaty.' 

Tm  reporli  won  probably  not  to  be  g^iotay^d.  laliad 
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Sidnejr.  in  bit  MMwtr  to  hit  Mm,  Uf, '  Tbftt  nhieh  I  am 
reported  to  btfe  vriltoD  in  tlit  book  M  CopflobifMi  it  Inw; 
and,  never  having  baud  UiM  my  MMt  of  moD  were  m  wor- 
thily the  objecu  of  enmity  m  tbote  I  tii«ntion«d,  I  did  never 

in  itie  U-a»t  licriiplt'  avowing  myself  to  be  mi  enemy  unto 
tbeia.'  Acrjjrcliiit;ly,  insicu'i  of  tuining  hdrni'.  ho  proceeded 
flr«t  to  Ilumbui'i;,  whence  lie  went  tu  Fiaiikfori,  and  fidni 
thence  to  Koiue.  where  lie  proponed  to  take  up  his  reiidence. 
About  the  middle  of  the  vear  1661,  hoirever,  he  was  foreed 
to  lemOTOtoFrasfati :  »nd  he  is  afterwards  traced  to  various 
plieee  in  Germaii}'.  Fruncc,  and  the  Low  Ckiunlries.  In 
1M9  bo  vet  at  the  liasiw,  nelively  employed,  along  with 
other  Englufa  etites  of  the  leoie  principles,  in  urging  the 
nlniL-s  of  Holland  to  invade  thi»  nountry ;  and  the  next  year 
he  IS  fouiiil  ;ii  Parin,  impressing  upon  I-oui«  XIV.  the 
advantage  France  winUl  denve  from  the  e-slablislirnent  of 
a  rei»tibln:  in  Kn^laml:  a  piojcct  m  favour  of  wliuh  he 
en^.i^d,  in  a  ineiuurial  to  the  king,  tu  procure  a  i  i!.inj:,  if 
be  wer«  allowed  a  grant  of  lOO.uuu  crowns.  From  this 
time  he  appears  to  have  resided  in  Gasrony,  till  at  la.st,  in 
1677.  •  (wrdon  and  Dermiaeion  for  bioi  to  tetuin  home 
weio  obtained  ftom  Cbartee  Itn  on  the  plee  that  be  was 
anxiously  desirous  to  see  his  aged  father  once  more  before 
be  died.  The  Earl  died  that  same  year,  and,  although  he 
had  nevei'  appm  ed  of  (he  course  his  s<.in  hail  taken,  left  him 
a  li';;ftc>  of I  LKj/.,  with  which,  he  says,  in  liis  '  Apolopy,' 
d.ueil  on  t!ie  ilny  of  hii  death,  he  would  have  immciliuiely 
relumed  to  Ga^icony,  if  he  had  not  been  tleiiiiiu  il  by  a  luii^ 
and  tedious  iiuit  in  Chancery,  in  wiuch  hu  was  involved  by 
bis  elder  brother,  now  earl  of  Leicester,  chooning  to  dispute 
bis  father's  will.  Before  tbie,  Sidney  opprart  to  hnvo  boon 
only  Bwitted  by  hit  bther  with  itTCfuUr  and  aeanty  mniit- 
tanees;  and- during  bis  wanderings  on  the  Continent  he 
was  ofien  in  great  siiiiitv. 

It  IS  commonly  stuteil  that  Sidnev's  pardon  wai  ohtuined 
thrD\ii;li  ih>>  inicrcst  of  ihe  earl  of  Siinileilund,  who  was  the 
son  ot  hm  sister  Duiolhy  (VVaUer's  '  bucharissa') ;  but  he  | 
himkeir,  in  a  letter  to  the  Hon.  Henry  Savile,  then  the 
English  ■mha>^sa(!urat  the  court  of  Fraooe.  appcurs  to  altri-  i 
bute  it  to  that  genileman's  exertioot.  *  My  obligation  unto 
yea/  he  aayi^  *1  ao  ikr  acknowledge  ...  to  be  the  graateet 
that  I  have  in  a  long  time  recettied  from  any  man,  as  not 
to  vnlue  Hio  1ea\e  you  have  obtained  for  me  to  return  into  ' 
luy  count:  y.  afiei  so  hjii^  an  absence,  at  a  lower  rale  tlian  the  r 
saving  of  liie.' 

AVo  are  tndt^hted  for  the  strongest  light  that  luis  been 
cast  upon  ihe  conduct  of  Sidney  afier  hi:^  reiurn,  to  tlio 
<]espalchc:i  of  the  French  mininter  B  ullion,  published  from 
the  oritjiiuils,  in  the  foreijin  office  at  Vcrsaillc-,  by  Ssr  John 
Dalrj-mple.  in  bit  *  Memotea  of  Great  Briuin  and  Irekud,' 
dto.  Lond.,  1 773.  In  a  despatch  dated  5th  Dee.  1680,  Baril- 
lon  writes,  *  The  Siour  .^Igemoon  Sydney  ia  a  man  of  great 
xieWH  and  very  high  designi,  which  lend  to  the  cstablish- 
xaent  of  a  republic.  IIv  is  m  the  party  uf  the  Iii'L-peuiIenis 
uiid  other  sectaries;  and  this  j  aiiy  were  masters  during  the 
liist  troubles.  Tlioy  are  not  at  present  very  jiuwerful  in  par- 
l!.imen(,  but  they  ure  strung  in  Luitdoii;  and  it  is  thruugh 
ibi-  iiitriiiues  of  the  Sicur  Algernoon  Sidney  that  one  uf  the 
two  sheriffs,  named  Bclhal,  has  been  elected.  The  duke  of 
Buckingham  is  of  the  same  party,  and  believes  himself  at 
the  bead.  &e. .  .  .  Tlie  senrioe  wbieh  I  may  draw  ttom 
Mr.  Sidnei-  does  not  appear,  for  bit  eonneetiont  ate  with 
•ilficurc  and  concealer)  persons  ;  but  he  is  intimate  with  the 
Sieur  Ji>nes  [Sir  Wiikaia  Jones,  lately  attorney-general], 
n  ho  is  a  roan  of  the  ^a-atest  knowledge  in  the  laws  of 
England,  and  will  be  clmncrUor.  if  the  parly  opposed  lo 
ilic  court  shall  gain  the  Mipunoiuy,  and  the  eaii  of  Shalles- 
hMry  be  c>>tit«*nt<'d  with  ony  other  employment.'  And  in 
the  account  uf  his  dikburscincnts  among  the  patriots,  from 
the  iStnti  December,  1878,  to  the  Nth  December,  1679, 
Bonllon  sets  down  *To  Mr.  Sidney  500  guineas,  which 
makes  J  i:t/.  I5«.  $tcrlin<);.'  See  also  the  despatch  of  Sept. 
30th.  IfiSO.  for  an  account  of  the  arguments  Sidney  was 
aet-ustoined  to  use  with  Barillun  to  show  (hat  it  was  for  I  lie 
iriteiest  of  France  th.it  England  should  be  converted  mio  a  , 
republic.  Mr.  llallani  lias  some  reiuaiKs  winch  will  le 
fjiind  worth  attention  upon  the  cuuduct  imputed  to  Sulney 
as  to  this  matter,  in  hit  *  Conttittttioml  Hbtwy  *  il,  274 
(4(o.  ediliou  ofiai?}. 

Sydd^  wat  a  candidate  Ifar  t1»e  repreitenianon  of  GuiU- 
ford.  at  thegenorel  eteethm  in  ll78,aiMl  tat  Bramber  at  that 
in  1679;  but  wae  deGNited  both  timet*  although  un  the  Snt 
oeoatMNt  ht  potitbned  igmntt  tho  ntnni  of  nil  opponan^ 


and  on  the  teeond  be  wot  only  onteated  after  a  ilouble  rn> 
turo.  He  had  thus  openly  taken  hit  ttand  as  the  opponent 
of  the  court;  and  lie  wat  looked  upon  as  leacucd  wiih 
Monmouth,  Shaftesbury,  Russoll,  Essex,  and  the  other 
popular  leaders,  who  may  !i  ',  ,<-  'ifTered  among  tlienisoUes 
in  their  principles  and  \icws,  iiui  the  dtsi^ns  of  the  most 
nio<leraie  of  wlii  tn  certainly  extended  to  such  a  chaneo  of 
guveriiiuciit  m  would  have  amounted  loa  revolution.  When 
the  Rye-House  Plot  was  announced  [Russell,  WiixiAHf 
LoKo},  in  June  1683,  8idn«r  wat  immediately  arrealo^ 
along  with  bit  friend  Lord  Iutoe1l,and  eommitied  to  tho 
Tower  on  n  chariEe  of  Ugh  mason.  He  wat  bnuf  bt  nn  to 
the  btr  of  the  King*s  ftneb  to  ploafi,  on  the  7th  of  No- 
vember, and  his  Inal  took  place  on  the  'J  1st,  before  Sir 
George  JetTeries,  lately  promoted  to  the  place  of  Lord  Chief 
Justice.  Jelfenes  exhibited  little  of  h  IS  wonted  conrsenesa 
and  pa»sio:i  on  this  occasion;  but  his  demeanour  was  very 
dctr  .niiied  ami  ir.llexihle.  and  ii??  bore  down  every  objec- 
tion of  the  prisoner  with  an  authority  that  nothing  could 
shako  or  impress.  Tlie  only  evidence  in  support  of  the 
principal  Ikcit  charged  wat  Lord  Howard  of  Eacrick.  who 
had.  aoeording  to  hit  own  aeoount,  been  a  mrty  to  the  plot, 
and  mwoamo  tOLtwearaway  the  lives  of  his  associates  in 
order  to  tare  bit  own;  and  an  the  law  of  hi'j;h  treason 
required  iwo  wiinesnes  to  prove  the  crime,  the  other  was  sup- 
plied hy  bringing  forward  amaiuiscnpt  fi)iiiui  among  Sidnev's 
papers,  and  a«siTled,  no  duubt  with  truth,  to  be  h;s  luiiid- 
w  iuing,  winch,  il  was  pretended,  contained  an  avowal  and 
defence  of  principles  the  same,  or  of  the  same  nature,  with 
those  involved  in  the  alleged  plot  He  wat  found  guilty} 
and  being  again  brought  up  on  the  S6th,  wat  tentoneed  to 
be  put  to  death  after  the  manimr  of  eteention  then  en« 
joined  by  law  in  eatee  of  high  tieaton.  Re  twice  petitioned 
the  king  fi.r  pardon  ;  but  all  that  could  be  obtained  Tor  Iiim 
was  the  vunuMsua  uf  the  degrading  and  brutal  parts  of  his 
sentence;  and  on  Fiiday,  the  7lh  of  December,  he  was  be- 
headed on  Tower  Hill.  No  one  ever  suffered  with  more 
flrmness  or  with  less  parade.  He  did  not  even  address  the 
people;  but  when  asked  to  speak,  replied  that  he  had  made 
his  peace  with  God,  and  bad  nothing  tu  lo  man.  A 
paper  which  he  delivefod  to  the  tberiff,  and  whioh  wat  after- 
wardt  printed,  eoncltidod  at  fclhiwt:->'Tfae  Lord  sanctify 
these  my  sufferings  unto  me;  and  though  I  fall  as  n  sacrifice 
unto  idols,  suffer  not  idolatry  lo  be  established  in  this  land. 
.  .  .  Grant  thai  1  may  die  glorify  iiij;  thee  for  all  ihy  mer- 
cies, and  that  at,  the  last  thou  luust  jierraitted  me  to  be 
siiigk'il  out  ag  a  witness  of  thy  truth,  and,  c\pn  bv  the  con- 
fes»iou  of  my  very  opposers,  for  that  old  cause,  in  which  1  waa 
from  my  youth  engaged,  and  for  wUch  thott  batt  often  Olid 
wonderfully  declared  thyself.* 

Tbe  .trial  and  condemnation  of  Algernon  Sidney  aeom  to 
have  thodted  the  pnblie  feeling  of  tne  lime  in  no  ordinary 
degree.  Even  the  cautious  Evelyn,  after  stating  that  he 
was  executed  'on  tbe  single  wiiiicss  of  that  monster  uf  a 
man,  Lurd  Ho«,Tr?l  of  Escrick.  and  »oine  sheets  of  paper 
taken  in  Mr.  Sidney's  study,  pretended  tu  be  written  bv 
hiin,  but  nut  fully  proved,  nor  the  lime  when,  but  appcnrin^ 
tu  have  been  written  before  his  majesty's  restoration,  and 
then  pardoned  by  the  Act  of  Oblivion,'  adds,  tbat '  though 
Mr.  Sidoay  wot  known  to  be  a  perton  obitinataly  averae  to 
gomoment  by  a  monarch  (the  subject  of  tbe  paper  was  in 
antwer  to  one  of  Sir  E.  [K.  ^]  Kilmer),  yet  it  wat  thought  he 
had  very  hard  measure.  He  describes  SifJncy  as  'a  man  of 
great  courage,  great  sense,  great  parib,  winch  he  bhowcd 
hoih  at  h.s  trial  and  death  ;'  and  he  appears  to  haw.  been 
lookeil  \i]h>n  universally  m  the  same  light — by  his  friends  as 
one  of  the  ablest,  by  bis  enemies  as  one  of  tho  most  dan* 
cerout  of  his  party,  While  be  was  yet  in  exile.  Charlet 
bimeolii  in  1670,  described  hnu  to  Colbert,  the  Frei.t  h  mi- 
ni$ter,at  one  wlio  oould  not  bo  too  far  from  England,  where 
his  peniieinns  tentimenta,  topported  with  so  great  paria  and 
courage,  might  do  much  hurt.  Indeed,  with  tho  exception 
of  Shaftcthury.  be  wat  the  only  person  of  eminent  ability 
in  the  particular  knot  of  patriots  to  which  iie  belongcii. 
Yet  he  must  not  be  confounded  in  iiaelleetual,  any  more 
than  in  moral  character,  with  that  brilliant  and  versatile 

Eolitician.  A  man  of  tulcnt  and  accom]>lishments  he  wat, 
Ut  narrow  minded,  opinionalivc,  and  egotistical,  to  the 
point  of  utter  impiaeticability.  Burnet  describee  him  *atn 
man  of  most  exu-»ordinary  courage,  a  i>imdy  man,  even  to 
obtiinaw,  tincero.  but  of  n  rongh  and  boisterous  lemper, 
that  oouU  not  bear  eontradiotion.  but  would  give  foul  lan« 
gnagn npon  it.*  'H«  teemed  to  bn  n Chriatian/ adda  thn 
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bishop, '  but  in  a  pu1i0ot»r  tma  «f  tin  own ;  be  tlioai(bt  it 

ir.  1,  like  a  divine  pliilasopliy  in  llic  mini!;  liut  he 
.ij^a^iaat  all  public  worsliip.  uiiil  ever)thiii;j  llmt  looked 
hiie  ii  <  liiir.  ti.  He  wa«  siirt"  to  all  ri'|iulilsoan  pruuiplo*. 
and  iucb  an  enemy  to  evtsryiluitj^  that  luoked  liko  mou- 
archy.  that  he  set  himself  iii  a  high  opposition  against 
Cromvall  when  be  wm  made  Protector.  Ue  had  MiMlicd 
the  liut»ry  of  goveroia«nt  in  all  its  bnttelm  beywid  Mjr 
mva  1  «fer  knew.' 

'  Siditey'a '  DissmirHk  eoneemiuf  Govcmneot*  were  int 

publislu'ii  in  1698,  with  a  short  preface  by  John  Toland; 
a;:aia  m  ITd  l.  and  a  third  time  in  1751.  at  the  expense  of 
Mr.  Thomas  ILjIIis.  u  Iiq  pri'Tixcl  a  life  of  the  Author,  and 
also  printed  I'or  thu  tirsi  time  his  '  Apitlo^y'alreudy  mentioned. 
This  edition  of  ihe  works  <i[  Algunioii  Sidney  was  reproduced 
in  1772  by  Mr.  Brand  HoUnt,  to  whom  Mr.  Thomas  Hollis 
leftbia  property,  with  notes  and  corrections  by  Mr.  J.  Rol>eri- 
■Ollf  end  the  addition  of  some  letteia  and  otbor  short  pieces 
of  Sidney's,  ell  previously  puUiafaed.  togetber  with  a  tract 
entitled  *  A  Grencral  View  of  Government  in  Europe,*  first 
printed  in  James  Ralph's  anonymous  publication  entitled 
"Ol  ihu  U^e  and  .VIhim-  of  Purl  amcnls,"  2  vols.  8vo.,  Lond., 
174-4,  ui.d  tiiL-re  atliibiili'd  to  Sidney,  but  which  Roherlson 
wtys  he  IS  couMiucd  ■  is  iliL'  producliifn  of  a  dillVn  rit  hnnii.' 
In  fai  t  lliiML'  IS  no  doubt  liiat  il  m  spurious.  Tlio  l»o  4Mii- 
Iiuiis  i  f  1 7jl  ;unl  177:  boili  contain  'Letters  of  thu  H»nour- 
eide  Aigeruon  Sydney  to  the  Honouiable  Henry  Snvtle, 
AmbeMdor  in  Fnnee>  in  the  vc&r  1679,  &<■.,  now  first 
printed  from  the  Originate  in  Mr.fiitdDey'e  own  H«nd,'wbiob 
originally  appeared  in  on  oelevo  irolowe  at  London  in  174^. 
S>  t'  al-n  .\iiliar('ollins's  '^lomoirs  of  the  Lives  and  Actions 
ol  tliL'  .S\ iliievs,'  preiix«4  lu  iii:> '  letters  and  Memori  ils  of 
Statu."  fcic,  i  vols,  fol.,  London,  1746;  and  Bliinov*cs 
'Sidney  i'apers,'  8vo.,  London,  Xi'lH.  Collins  staler  that 
several  treatises  by  Sidney  in  Latin  and  Italian,  and  aUo  an 
'  E<say  on  Virtuous  Love,'  in  English,  remain  in  his  own 
haadvvriiini;  lU  Penshurst.  Tlieru  is  a  Life  of  AigernoQ 
Sydney,  by  Geoi^  Wilaon  Meadley.  Svo.,  Lend.*  HIS, 

Sidney**  trial  was  printed  in  1684.  but  ia  aeid  to  bave  flnt 
passed  lhroiif,'li  tla-  hun  ts  of  JelTories,  who  slr.i'-k  out  what- 
ever be  yk'Usc'd.  It  a  ^tvcn,  ului^  vvuh  Clu'  other  trials 
connected  with  the  Ityc-housePlot,  in  liowel's '  Stati-  Trmls,' 
vol.  isc.,  pp.  357-lUOO.  See  also  the  'True  Account  and  i>e- 
rbiration  of  the  Horrid  Conspiracy  a;^in»t  the  late  Kinf;,' 
&c.»  written  by  Biahop  Sprat,  and  publishc>d  by  order  of 
Jamea  H.  in  1G85;  and  '  The  Seem  l!ii>iiay  of  the  Rye- 
hothc  Plot,  1^  Ford,  lord  Grey,*  first  printed  m  1754. 

Tbe  atleinaer  of  Aigeruon  Sydney  was  revened  after  the 
Revolution  by  the  7lh  Private  Act  of  tbt  first  session  of  the 
Jirsl  parliament  of  William  and  Mary,  lh*j  pn  amble  of  which 
di'ciurc'd  iliiit  Sidm-y  luitl  be«'n  most  unjusily  and  wrnn-jjfully 
CMiiviL-lud  and  ,iit;iiiiii'd  'by  means  of  an  illegal  ri,'turn  jf  ju- 
io;4,  and  by  di'mal  ot  lus  law  ful  ciiallenges  todivcr-  of  them 
for  want  ol  treehold,  and  wiih"ut  soilicieni  le^al  evidence  of 
any  treasons  committed  by  li  i  ,  ia  rc  bein<  at  that  tunc 
produced  a  psper  found  in  llia  closet  of  the  said  Algernon, 
supposed  to  be  bit  handwritings,  whieb  waanot  nroved  by  the 
testimony  of  any  one  wilneiia  to  be  written  by  him,  but  tiia 
jury  was  directed  to  believe  it  by  eumparing  il  with  other 
)iapers  of  the  said  Algernon  ;  bfs;ib''.  that  paper  so  produreil, 
ihi-re  \va»  but  one  wilne>->  to  pio\c  any  matter  B'^'jiiist  llie 
said  .'M^iTii'Mi  ;  Hiid  by  u  part. a)  and  iiiiju»t  construction  of 
the  klalule  declaring  what  was  hi!9  treason.'  Il  is  obserra- 
bte*  Ibat  neither  in  this  Act  nor  in  that  passed  in  the  same 
session  lerersiny  ilie  attainder  of  Lord  Russell  is  there  any 
assertion of  tbe  unocenoe  of  tbe  ounr ieled  party.  And  Mr. 
Uallam  observes  iCm$Ulmtiaital  Hiator^.  ii.  3i9)  that  the 
common  aecusation  against  tbe  eourt  in  Sidney's  trial,  *  of 

liavintc  ndniitt'--!  insuflli  ifiil  in  oof  by  the  nu'ie  coun'jriion 
of  liandwniiiit;,  ihouuh  idlt^l^i'd  not  only  iti  most  of  our 
hisioiians,  bni  in  the  act  of  parliament  rever>iiiL;  Sidney's 
attMuder,  does  not  appear  to  be  well-founded :  tbe  testti- 
mony  to  that  fact,  unie.'ts  the  printed  trial  is  vxiraurdinartly 
faUifled.  being  auob  aa  wuuhl  be  received  at  present.* 

SI  DN  BY -SUSSEX  COLLEGE.  Cambridge,  was 
founded  in  on  tbe  site  ef  a  monaelery  of  Grey  Friars, 
pursuant  to  ibe  will  of  Franees  Sidney,  eountass  of  Sussex, 
who  d  I'd  in  1  js9.  It  wa«i  intended  Ui  stipport  a  raaslfr,  \vn 
fellows,  and  ; wen t\  sell- .l,n  « ;  but  tin- u^tules  bei  if^  Icnind 
inadeqUkite.  af.tr  dufi  .iv  lu^'  tli'.'  bm'diii^  f\]ifn-.r-.,  tin-  ;unn- 
bt-r  of  fellows  was  reduced  by  thf  i-wcuiors  to  M  veu.  i  wo 
were  however  afterwards  added  by  Sir  John  Hurt,  citizen 
«<  London.    Besides  these  nine  foundation  feliowsbife 


(whieli  aM  Opan  to  tbe  nalites  of  any  part  of  W  Mijoti'i 

dominions),  two  weru  rontided  by  Mr.  Peter  Biui,rt:ii. 
the  beneflt  of  his  sdudai  s  m  this  i  .dlef^e:  iiul  >iii«  ^  |i. 
Ix'oiiaid  Smith,  tin;  noimnatiun  to«liich  i»  ^tsied  in  lb 
FihhuiungL-rs'  C<mipuuy  ol  London.    lb«  Biuodstl 
ships  are  i*  nnble  fur  only  ten  years  after  the  degret  of  UjL, 
and  the  Smith  tVdIowshi))  for  nnly  six.   A  miliaiMiiil 
leetiuesliip,  of  t:i>    |  i'-eni  vnUie  of  Hg/.  \m  Mia, 
waa  founded  by  Hr.  Dudley  Taylor ;  it  is  net  inaUivib  i 
feUowsbin,  btit  may  be  held  by  a  layman.  As  this  is  s  4imitT 
college,  all  the  fellows  are  obliged  to  take  orrlers  »nhin  iknt 
years  after  their  election,  and  tlie  decree  cil  H  I),  ii  tL< 
regular  time  prescribed  by  the  l'in\LTsitv  Ma'uifj,  ri,t 
college  has  20  foundation  soholarshiu*,  p«ifvrily  i  p  -i  •.jIm 
7*.  per  week  dtinng  lesidi-ncf.    "I'wo  other       i..- ii-.fi 
were  founded  by  Mr.  Blundell,  and  appropriated  to  idwSn 
from  Tiferton  boInbI.  Aiebdeaeon  Johnson  left  lesab- 
bitkins,  now  90<.  per  antiUm  aafib<  with  prererenw 
educated  at  the  aebeola  of  Oakban  or  Uppingham,  a  In- 
land. Mr.  Lovett  founded  two  (new  45/.  each  per  lansuii 
for  clergymen's  aom,  with  a  preference  to  tbwe  «ho  tvc 
bL'L'ii  liul  o  yi  ars  at  Grantham  orOakham  scImuI:  thtttict 
alsio  two  by  Ml  .  Benrrroft  far  clerpyroen'*         n<>»  sort* 
12/.  per  annum  uaoli.   '1  [m  L'olk'go  has  al^o  i»oc\t,iL.uw(i 
of  \'U.  each,  fioni  tlie  Haberdashers'  Company;  tnitmtf 
6/.  from  the  Fishmongers'  Company,    an  lasUicBunl 
exhihitiena  have  been  laiulv  eslabhstaed  OD  lbs  fooadstiisaf 
Mr.Tayte;  the  yearly  vdoe  of  aaeb  isat  kaitN(.ni 
rooms  renl-fima.  Tbe>>e  exhibitions,  as  tbsy  bscsas  «sw^ 
are  givra  to  those  undersraduatea  of  the  College  «l»de» 
j;ui>h  ihemielvcf  in  inutTn-iiiaiics  at  tbi'  Mubiiiuin-.-  euan- 
nation.    Tliere  ure  %ai  ioiis  annual  prizcis  (ibt  Li^  :<.m  U:  i 
enumerated  in  theUnivt^rsity  I  aleiidar.  There  are  wn  rlni^j 
livingii  III  the  gift  of  the  College.   The  visitor  ii  Sk  Jtftu 
Shelley  Sidney,  Bart.,  as  the  reprc!>ontative  uf  ibsiwadR)^ 

Among  the  eminent  meu  wbo  have  been  mcnlMn  if 
Sidney-Sussex  College,  may  be  natned  Obver  Ciocm''. 
AiddMsbep  Bramball.  Bishosa  Saib  Waid,  UeyiwU^  *>i 
WilMHi  tSodor  and  Man),  Lard  CbierBsfao  Aihia^S' 
Ros;er  L'Ehtrango,  Dr.  Cpaibrr»ThanwWiwlilin,VriBBis 
Wollaston,  &c. 

'i  iiu  C-obu^L-  IS  iiluati  d  on  the  l  ii-t  Side  of  Jlrnliic Si;t' ' 
It  is  entered  by  a  nenl  purlieu,  and  cansiits  of  lauo''^ ' 
budt  of  brick,  and  completed  in  169B.  The  ebapii  «A 
library  were  rebuilt  in  17ftu. 

In  I64(J.  Sidnoy-SuMux  CoHmo  bad  M  osiabwt  sail' 
boards.  (Dyer's  Hi$L  nf  the  Univertily  if  Cmbn4f, 
LytonaP  Makna  Brifannia,  *  Cambridgoslurt ,'  Ctmkti;' 
Uniirri/ti/  L'ai  uiittr  fir  1-10.) 

SIDU^,  or  ZIDON  (fiTlt.  ^<^vh  the  jaoit 

and  for  a  long  lime  tbe  chief  city  of  Piiaiinct.  wA  |a» 

bubly  the  mother  citv  of  T\re,  which  i«  culltid  in  iii«B*» 
'the  daughter  of  Si  Ion'  i/i.,  xxni.  121,  and  of  tli*  »tV* 
towns  on  tlie  Piin-iiician  coast  ((Jen  ,  \.  M.  I>;  Ptd^^  I' 

'  Mela,  I.  12).    it  lay  on  the  c>asl  of  the  MtJtir  ui  -- 
in  a  plain  .nbout  a  mile  broad,  2UU  stadia  fivrnTi^rf. 
from  Hcrytus,  a  da\'8  journey  f:(>rn  Puneas,  and  i-" 
from  Dumniious  (Strabo,  750.  Jj-oph.,  AnUq^  ^- 

i  Abulfedali.  U  poaeessed  a  ^ood.  harbour  (Slnbo^  Jm*!^- 
Ant.,  ziv.  to,  (i ;  Aett.  xxvii.  3>,  and  at  a  Toy  earinsn' 
became  a  (;reat  roatitinie  and  commercial  cii)  (Oios.Sf 

;  .\vi.  41,  4j;  /r.,  xxni.  i  \  Ezfk-,  xxvii.  s).   As  ewiy  m  D< 
Inmj    of  Joshua  (B.C.   14-14)  it  is  called  •  Gf«»l  Z  ■ 
</  */i .  xi.  8 ;  xi.x.  2b).    The  Sidonians  are  thought  tu  U 
bten  til.'  flrit  mannfad nnr*  of  glass  (Plin.,  v.  I7i,  -  ■ 

^  their  (.kill  in  arts  and  manufactures  is  fre<iuenil}  refu'  s 
to  by  Homer,  as  well  as  by  later  writers  (//.,  «• 

;  743 ;  01,  x».  4ld  I  XTit.  424;  Virg,  Jen.  it.  7»  j  SusMi- 
767;  Plm..  xxxTi.  6< ;  Dion.  Fet&g.,  913).  Thty*'**"''! 
mentioned  in  the  Bible  as  skilful  builders  (1  A'lajit,  *>(i^ 

I  Chron.,  xxii.  4;  Ezra,  iii.  7h 

'the  goddess  Asbtoralbtwboaa , 

I  their  CO  I  lis. 

Ai  thf  divi-ion  of  Canaan  among  tlie  tribes  of  I--'^'- 
I  Sidon,  with  the  adjacent  country,  tell  to  the  lot  of.Avi  ' 
i  w  ho  were  never  able  to  conquer  it.  Indeed  the  SiJ^"-  ' 
j  are  mentioned  among  tbe  natieoa  which  succetoncl'  • 
,  over  Israel  in  tbe  tine  of  the  Judfss  (JU^'  i.  x.  li): 
I  fenerally  the  Israelites  and  Phtenicians  ^et-m  to  iis««  ^ 
1  on  terras  of  close  friendship.  Tbe  importance  s>fM*s*" 
'.  i^rndnaliy  ••[■'i|i-od  bv  that  of  'JyiL-.  ssliiiii  i;n:t  becsow'^ 
I  chief  City  ofPhosmwa.  iu  tlio  time  of  JDavid  >nd&)ls«* 


),  They  were  aoiJuppw  <* 
iMMliawnmoulyiMiMsf* 
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Sidon  appear*  to  have  bocn  under  tlie  dominion  of  (be  king 
of  Tyre  (2  Sam^  v.  M  ;  1  Kingt,  v.)-  Il  still  however  c\>ii- 
tinuJrl  to  be  a  place  of  great  imiwrtnuce.  lis  posnion 
placed  it  at  iho  mercy  of  every  invotier.  When  the  Assyrian 
runquoror  Shalmunezor  invnded  Syriu,  Sidon  t>eparaicd  it- 
self fr.rn  Tyrf,  and  iiirreiuli»r«<l  ta  hiro  (Joseph.,  Aniiq., 
IX.  U,  It  hiid  a  king  of  ils  own  umliT  (be  A&syrians 
ntid  also  under  the  Hubylonians  and  I'erstans,  to  whura  i( 
became  (uecejisivvly  Kubjcct.  The  Sidoninni  furnished  the 
bv!>t  ships  in  the  fleet  which  Xerxes  collected  for  the  inva- 
sion of  Greece  (Herod.,  vii.  96,  99,  lUO);  and  the  kin^  of 
Sidon  is  mentioned  os  receiving  from  Xerxes  the  first  scat 
of  honour  among  the  king^  and  cnmroanders  at  the  confer- 
i  nce  which  preceded  (he  badle  of  Salumis;  and  next  to  him 
<»n  (hat  occasiion  nat  the  king  ofTyre  ( Herod  ,  viii.  67).  Under 
Artaxerxes  Ochus  tlie  Sidunians  revolted,  together  witli  the 
other  Plitrnicians  and  the  Cyprian.*.  After  a  short  siege 
Sidon  \vo«  betrayed  to  Ochus  by  its  kinj;  Tennes,  upon 
which  the  Sidoniuns  burnt  themselves  widi  (heir  ci(y  and 
treaiurt'S  (Diod.  Sic,  xvj.  41-45).  The  city  was  rebuilt. 
It  Hubiuktted  lo  Alexander  the  Groat  without  resistance. 
After  his  death  it  was  subject  alternately  to  the  kini^s  of 
Kgypt  and  Syria,  till  it  fell  under  the  power  of  the  Romans. 
It  is  now  called  S.iida,  and  stdl  has  a  considerable  com- 
merce, and  abiiut  8U00  or  IMiOO  inhabitants.  Il  suffered  a 
botnbardroLMit  durini;  the  recent  o)terntions  on  the  coast  of 
Stna,  by  the  allKnl  Meets  of  Kngland,  Austria,  and  Turkey, 
against  Mohammed  Ali  (1840). 

(Winer'a  BiMncht't  Raalurortrrbuch ;  Calmet'.i  Diction- 
ary: hrton'al  Bible,  Note  on  Joth.  xix.  23 ;  Georgii's  AUe 
(ieographit.i 


Ooioof  <<U'n. 
Tha  ioMripUuB  U  la  ihe  okl  PhwaicUn  oliarsrtor. 

SllXyNIUS  APOLLINA'RIS.  a  Latin  writer,  or  with 
iiis  full  name,  C.  Soi.nrs  Ai»ollinaris  Moijestps  Siix5- 
MDS.  was  born  in  (he  provuice  of  G.illia  Lngduiieiixis.  a.d. 
Ai^.  Ills  works  coiis:'!il  of  several  poems  rhielly  panegyrics 
und  C]<ithalamia,  and  nine  bi>riks  of  epistles,  wht<-h  piMsess 
Miiuc  hislorlral  vuluo;  but  the  style  and  language  of  his 
jiriise,  n*  well  as  poetry,  bear  evident  traces  of  the  dnwnfnll 
<>r  the  1.4i(in  language  nnd  literature.  Sidoniuswas  a  per- 
son of  bi;>h  rank.  He  lived,  as  appears  from  his  epistles, 
<>n  intimate  terms  with  Theodoric,  king  of  the  Visigoths. 
Jlc  was  the  son  in-law  of  (he  emperor  Avitus,  whom  he 
|]iaise(  in  a  panegyric  of  600  verses,  for  which  be  «as  re- 
lAarded  with  a  broiixe  statue  placed  in  one  of  the  porticoes 


belonging  to  Trojan's  librnrv ;  and  on  the  inouguralion  of 
(he  emperor  Anthcmius  at  Rome,  he  lAjtained  (lie  office  of 
prmfect  of  the  city,  as  a  reward  for  the  panegyric  whuh  ha 
pronounced  upon  the  occasion.  Sidonius  wos  made  bishop 
of  Arverni  (Clermont)  in  a  d.  473,  and  die<l  in  484. 

The  first  edition  ofHidonius  was  prinie<I  at  Lyon  in  lASS. 
The  best  editions  aro^  by  Sirmondus,  i'aris,  1614,  4lo.,  ond 
I^bbcus,  Puns.  IG5'i,  4to.  t  Germain,  Eitai  Littcraire  ft 
Hixturiqite  xur  Apnllintiri(f  Siilfiniui,  Monipellier,  1840,  bvo.) 

SIKBKNKKKS,  J.  P.  [Stkabo] 

8IKGB  is  the  process  of  ud«aiicing  towards  a  fortreu 
under  the  cover  of  earth  (hrown  up  from  (reiichcs  excavated 
in  (be  ground ;  silencing  its  flro  by  a  superior  fire  of  artillery 
and  musketry;  and  finally,  by  breaching  the  ramparts, 
either  obliging  the  defenders  to  sunonder,  or  forcing  an 
entrance  into  the  place. 

A  fortress  is  invested  previously  to  (he  commencement  of 
Ihe  siei^e  by  posting  troops  about  it,  so  as  suddenly  to  occupy 
all  the  avenues  to  the  place,  and  prevent  the  garrison  from 
receiving  succours.  The  besieging  army,  on  its  arrival, 
establisliefi  iuelf  in  the  environs  of  (he  place  at  a  dialanc« 
equal  to  about  two  miles,  bo  tha(  it  may  not  be  annoyed  by 
the  fire  of  the  artillery  of  the  defenders ;  protecting  itself 
ceneniUy  by  redoubts  rai.<<ed  at  intervals,  both  on  the  side 
nearest  to  the  fortress,  and  on  that  which  is  towards  the 

country.  [Cot'NTHHVALLMION.] 

The  operations  of  a  regular  >>iege,  when  conducted  nnrainst 
places  fortified  according  lo  any  of  the  modern  systonis.  are 
nearly  the  samu  till  the  approaches  (the  oblique  lines  of 
trenches)  arrive  at  the  foot  of  the  glacis;  and  when,  aa  in 
(he  first  system  of  Vauban,  the  tlanki-d,  or  most  advanced, 
anijlos  of  (he  bastions  and  ravelins  are  nearly  at  eaual  di»- 
laiiceii  from  the  centre  of  the  place,  those  approaches  may 
be  directed  along  the  produced  capitals  (lines  imagined  l<i 
bisect  the  angles)  of  a  ravelin,  and  of  the  nearest  bastion  on 
eacli  side  of  it;  since  then,  when  the  glacis  before  tho»e 
works  it  crowned  by  batteries,  the  rampart  of  the  enceinie 
may  be  breached  in  two  places  at  once.  But  in  systems 
which,  like  that  of  Cormonlniiigne.  have  great  ravelins,  the 
approaches  should  bo  directed  along  the  produced  capilaU 
of  a  bastion,  and  of  the  nearest  ravelin  on  each  side,  because 
Ihe  glacis  of  (ho  bastion  cannot  bo  crowned  tilt  the  two  col- 
lateral ravelins  are  taken  ;  and  if  the  lines  of  approach  were 
directed  as  in  the  former  ciise,  it  would  be  necessary  to  take 
three  ravelins  before  cither  bastion  could  be  Lreached.  The 
line*  of  approach  are  carried  on  nearly  in  the  direction  of 
the  prwluced  capitals  of  the  baxtions  and  ravelins,  becau<(e 
there  the  ground  is  less  subject  to  the  direct  fires  from  Ihe 
fortress. 

Ill  commencing  opcrotions,  tlie  engineers,  having  ase«r- 
laincd  on  the  ground  (he  prolongadons  of  those  cani(als, 
trace,  by  means  of  pickets  driven  in  the  ground  ana  con- 
nei'teil  by  tapes,  the  direction  of  the  first  parallel  trench, 
A  A  A.  which  is  generally  everywhere  about  600  yards  from 
the  advanced  parts,  G  G  G,  of  the  coveied-woy.   This  fi- 
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nllal  u&ually  extends  olong  the  front«  attacked,  and  so  Tar 
beyond  as  to  eiiilirace  iIk-  piij'iiir.;;ntiorK'i  of  all  the  mmpriris. 
afire  tVom  winch  might  ho  diiooled  a^i»Hi!«l  the  woik-v  of  lUe 
beiiegers:  it  should  iti-nitiiaic  at  each  extrciniiy.  it'  jHis^^iblc, 
in  aorue  natural  ob^lailo,  as  u  mornss  or  a  river;  and  if  no 
■nch  obstacle  exists. a  miuubt  may  he  raised  there,  in  order, 
bf  it*  fin»  to  oppoie  any  attempt  of  the  enemy  to  turn  the 
fanllel.  Tbe  trench  is  executed  by  numerous  working 
parties  of  mfln,  who,  beiug  provided  «Ukapades  and  pick- 
axes, are  marched  up  to  the  ground  after  sunset,  ana  are 
disposed  along  the  line  at  intcrvaU  of  four  fcot  from  each 
Other.  The  cartU  obtained  from  the  trench  is  thrown 
towards  the  fortress,  in  order  to  form  a  breastwork  ;  and 
in  the  mornini;  the  men  iire  relieved  by  others,  who  com- 
plete the  parallel  where  it  may  have  been  left  unfinished, 
•od  dig  trenches  obliquely  towards  tb«  retur,  fur  the  purpose 
of  having  secure  commuiiieitiMMto  and  from  the  depAts  of 
iMtariali.  All  tbm  treoohw  are  mak  thre*  loet  baiotv  the 
■orfaea  of  tho  groand;  and  the  earth  thrown  out  Ibnaiiif 
a  mass  about  three  feet  high,  the  tr  lops  in  them  are  cffec- 
tually  covered  from  the  view  of  the  besieged.  The  general 
breadth  is  10  or  12  feet,  hut  greater  width  !•  given  in  pkccs 
at  intervals  from  each  other. 

The  first  operations  of  the  working-parties  take  jilaco 
during  the  night,  in  order  that  some  pro;ircss  may  be  made 
hefora  limf  arc  discovered  by  the  defenders :  hut  should  the 
latter  suspect  that  the  ground  is  being  brokea,  they  fre- 
quently discharge  fire-balls,  by  the  light  of  which  they  may 
discover  the  placet  where  the  men  are  at  work.  These 
places  being  ascertained,  it  may  be  expected  that  the  ground 
will  be  cantionuded,  or  that  troDps  will  iniike  a  sortie  from 
the  fortress  fur  the  pur|K>se  of  luterrujitnii^  or  <in\ mg  off 
the  workmen  ;  and  in  order  that  this  intention  may  he  (Vus- 
trtited,  the  parties  ore  accompanied  by  a  guard  of  infantr}', 
which  is  placed  at  about  SO  yards  in  front  of  tho  tracing- 
line.  These  troops  obtain  cover  if  possible,  or  lie  down  on 
the  greaud,  that  they  nay  not  be  exposed  to  the  defenders^ 
iro:  and  in  the  eraiu  of*,  sortie  being  made,  they  ore  to 
lepel  it  by  Ibroe;  equadnms  of  cavalry  arc  also  stationed 
near  the  extremity  of  the  paralh^l,  tliat  by  a  rapid  movement 
theV"  may  cut  off  the  retreat  nf  the  sortie. 

The  general  uses  of  the  paraiU  l  tieiichc-f  are  to  c^jniicct 
the  lines  of  approach  hyacovejed  luu- uf  communication, 
to  allow  the  trenches  to  bo  kept  dear  of  troops  and  free  for 
the  workmen,  an  i  to  serve  as  lines  of  counlervallalion  in 
•onflning  the  garrison  of  the  place.  As  soon  as  the  first 
paiaUal  is  finished,  the  guard  of  the  trenches  is  moved  into 
it,  Ibr  tho  pvrpoM  of^ protecting  the  anoeeeding  ope- 
rations. 

Since  the  trenches  leading  from  the  first  parallel  towards 
the  place  ought  not  to  be  enfiladed  from  thence,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  they  must  be  formed  in  zii»-ra5  or  oblique  direc- 
tions, aa  a.  Sec,  crossing  and  recrossini;  the  protluccd 
capitals  of  the  bastions  or  ravelins;  and  that  tho  several 
branches,  if  produced,  should  fall  on  the  exterior  of  all  the 
works  of  the  place.  The  first  oblique  bo^MU  (branch)  of 
the  trench  may  be  defended  by  the  fire  of  (he  parallel ; 
but  the  aeeond,  being  beyond  the  effective  raitjie of  ntusketrr 
Horn  thenee,  is  to  be  protected  by  the  Are  of  troops  stationed 
in  a  small  trench,  a  b,  called  a  parallel  bny  eau,  at  the  angle 
between  the  first  and  second  branches;  and  a  short  branch 
for  the  like  pur|  ose  is  ijenerally  formed,  \n hen  necessary, 
at  the  ana:les  of  all  the  zig-7a<r  trenches.  If  the  directions 
of  I  he  several  oblniue  branches  are  not  laid  down  on  the 
ground,  from  a  plan  of  the  intended  operations  previously 
made  on  paper,  the  engineer  endeavours,  during  the  day- 
Itebt,  to  observe,  in  thediieetion  of  the  most  advanced  part 
of  the  glacis  towards  bis  rght  or  left  band,  aomo  object 
towards  which  the  Iracing-hnc  may  be  stretched  and  tho 
trench  carried  on.  These  trenches  are  then  executed  by 
tiie  working-parlies,  in  the  s.auie  manner  as  the  great  pa- 
r-.ilKrl  w.is  I'l.imed.  ,\t  the  sii';;e  of  l}.»dajo».  in  ldl2,aFrench 
Corpoial,  in  the  dusk  of  ;ui  eveninj;.  dexterouslv  ih^jilaccii  a 
tracing  line  which  had  been  stretched  by  the  British  engi- 
Qoeia,  atMt  directed  it  so  that  the  trobeh  oseouted  along  it 
might  havo  been  endladed  by  three  guns  on  the  ramparts 
of  the  caslle.  If  the  deiangement  bu  not  been  discovcrc<l 
belbre  datkneia  eaue  on,  the  labour  of  the  whole  n^ht 
would  bare  been  Inst,  and  casualties  mi^ht  have  occurreil 
from  tile  fire  which  the  ^-ani-on  iiii^Iit  huve  directed  aloti^; 
the  trtuth.  The  woilxineu  are  usi.ully  relieved  after  it  ts 
dark,  in  order  tluit  the  chan^je  tn.iy  not  be  uliserv  ed  fi  om 
the  fortress  i  but  the  officers  should  be  relieved  earlier,  that 


those  who  come  on  duty  may  have  light  enongb  lo  tmiw 

the  aclunl  slate  of  the  woi  ks.  ar.d  to  take  toi  azures  ftrdlFasI^ 
in;;  the  ojicrntions  of  the  iiieii  during  the  iKj^ht. 

\\  lien  the  heads  of  th.'  ironchc*  have  arrived  within  Sf  "* 
yards  of  tiie  cuvered-viBy,  which  is  n»ually  stjout  the  founU 
niffbt  from  tho  lime  of  openins  the  trenches,  a  seiviiid  p«- 
ni\lel  trench.  BBB,  is  formeii  m  onJer  to  fnr)lii«i« 
cDumunicaltou   b«tw<-i!i  the  siveial    liiii's  ul  ap|inie<'k 
This  uench  may  be  extended  along  the  particular  points 
attacked,  and  its  exlretnities  may  be  terminated  by  redoubts^ 
or  contrnned  till  they  fall  into  ihcfiist  pariiUcl.    It  is  exe- 
cuted by  tlyin^'  'ap  [J^vp].  thai  the  men  may  be  qutc^fj 
protected  from  the  fire  i  f  muske  ry  in  the  C')»ej«.-d-a ly, 
which  might  now  begin  to  take  effect.  One  of  the  priiirij  il 
itieaiis  of  ncceleratin^  the  suirendcr  of  the  foilie-*  i»  tlut 
of  enfliading  the  ramparts,  in  order  to  dismount  tiie  gun* 
and  drive  the  defenders  ftomlbe  parapets :  for  ilieee  mil- 
poses  batteries»cf  «<4f,  &e.,  are  raised  in  the  direelioDs  of  the 
produeed  fkoea  of  the  works,  and  in  or  near  the  fint  or 
second  parallel,  which  thus  may  fnrm  a  secure  rommuni- 
cai ion  between  them.   [Battkby;  Ricochet]   Yrcm  th» 
same  batteries  also  an  oblique  fii  e  may  sonu  iun.  s  l  e       -  .  ! 
against   the  interior  of  the  (Innks  umi  curuui>,      i  a 
plunging  fire  into  the  ditches,  m  onler  to  impede  the  fon>' 
municntion  between  the  place  and  the  otstworks.    All  tbf^ 
different  ricochet  batteries  ciniinicnce  firmjj  at  the  «atn« 
time,  that  the  attention  of  the  defenders  may  be  div  .dcd,  ojid 
that  they  may  be  prevented  from  conceniralitii;  uU  their 
fire  upon  one  battel;  the  guns  also  should  bo  fired  singiy. 
and  at  intervals  so  regulated  that  there  msy  be  alw«t» 
some  shot  or  shells  in  the  air,  f  >r  thus  the  enemy  will 
little  time  to  repair  the  damage  ib  ne  to  hi»  ariillrry  or  u< 
rhe  parapi-ls.    I'he  firing  should  be  coninutu,  i  ilutir.c 
dti) light,  ill  order  that  the  artillerymen  may  be  ;ibie  to  dr- 
termine  by  trinl  the  charge  of  powder  and  the  de^iee  ■  / 
elevation  for  each  piece,  so  that  the  shot  may  just  clear  the 
parapet  of  the  work  to  be  enfiladed ;  this  being  oblauel. 
the  direction  of  the  piece  may  he  preserved  by  neaos  td 
timbers  nailed  to  the  platform,  and  thus  the  fttc  laay  be 
kept  up  with  equal  accuracy  by  ni'.;ht  and  by  day. 

After  the  fire  from  tho  ricochet  batlories  has  r*rt'.f 
silenced  that  of  the  )ilace,  il;e  tri'iiclu-s  of  c.  ninn  n  raiLia 
are  coaliaued  in  zig-zag  (lireetioris  as  bet'orc,  and  with 
like  precautions  aijainsi  bein:;  cnfilailtd  from  the  furtrevi 
ond  its  covered  way.  These  and  all  ihe  succcedinK  ircitrfacs 
may  be  executed  by  full  sap  [Sap],  while  the  fire  of  the 
besieged  oontinnea  in  activity;  but  if  that  ftreshauld  bccooie 
at  any  time  lelaxed,  the  opportunity  may  be  acizod  of  carry- 
ing on  some  part  of  the  anproaehes  in  a  more  expcdiuoof 
manner.  Whan  the  hesas  of  the  oblique  trei.cL«»  ore 
about  half-wuy  between  the  second  paialKl  and  il-.-  foo\.\.i 
tho  glacis,  a  hetni-parailel,  ee,  &c..  is  earned  nui  r  a  «ch 
side  of  the  prwluced  capitals  of  the  w ui ks  al:;icked.  till  A 
luetilii  the  prolongation  of  the  crest  of  the  covered  «a>  :  its 
use  is  to  protect  the  works  which  are  tO  b«  executed  HI  it» 
front  by  a  fire  of  musketry,  which,  being  nearer,  is  mtf* 
effectual  tluia  that  of  the  second  parallel.  How  user  bai» 
fro.,  are  formed  at  the  ezlfemities  of  thaao  par- 
allels lor  the  purpose  of  enfilading  the  eovered-wav  wtib 
shells,  and  thus  de'tnivin^;  tho  palisatles  and  ii.i\fr>r- 
their  interiors  are  sunk  below  ihc  level  of  llic  ground.  ;r 
order  that  their  epaulemciis  may  not  mask  the  fire«  fr>T 
the  r.cocheting  batieries  m  their  rear.  Aa  soon  as  the  Crtt 
from  the  how  izer.s  have  produced  some  effect,  the  ubliquc 
trenches  may  be  continued  till  they  arrive  at  the  fsMt  of  the 
ghicis,  on  the  capital  of  eaeh  of  the  works  attacked,  the 
branches  being  liireeled,  us  before^  tomda  iba  exterior  if 
any  part  of  the  oovered-way  from  whence  the  enemy  might 
enfilade  them;  and  each  being  prolonged  towards  the  tt%t 
about  10  or  IS  yards,  in  order  to  form  places  where  ioi  l> 
ar.d  iii.iicrials  ni  ly  be  ileposited  out  of  the  line  uf  f«i»-a^e 
aUin«  the  trctii  he.*.  If  the  defenders  should  have  k\'-x 
blished  redan.s  or  leiluubts  at  the  foot  of  the  glacis,  or  khoiil  i 
have  carried  out  counter-approaches  from  any  of  the  co11a>«>- 
ral  works,  in  order  to  enfilade  the  trenches  of  attack,  tb^ 
must  be  assaulted  and  dcKtrayed  as  soon  aa  it  is  found  that 
the  fire  from  thence  impeiles  the  operations  of  the  baeiiU|cni. 

A  third  parallel  trench  C  C  may  now  be  executed  tw  cea- 
neet  the  pomts  of  attsek  at  the  foot  of  ihe  glscM :  f>r  ilm 
put  pose  the  sijuaili  <jf  sapj>ei  N  turn  lo  the  rijjht  and 
lioui  il»e  1.1  ad  of  c  iich  line  of  apprtjoch,  ntid  n)c«t  e*ch 
other,  forming  as  they  proceed  a  tiei  m  wli  ch  ts  t-itbrr 
rectdtnear  or  curved  towards  ibo  rc  eatcriug  paita  of  iLe 
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fcrtrcss,  in  oiiIlt  to  enable  tlie  troop*  in  it  to  firt*  lej^ 
obliqudy  on  llu-  branclics  of  flu-  coviTi'd  way.  This  |)ar.il!cl 
hli  /  .l  i  mo'lo  biou'lLT  than  the  ollier<,  because cortsiiitT- 
mhiti  bmiifii  of  Iroups  arc  occn>toiially  collected  in  it.  anrl  at 
ini«rvaU  atei'S  shouM  Ijc  made  in  it  long  (juou.:h  lo  allo'.v  a 
company  of  men  to  mount  in  line  over  tUe  parapet.  For 
the  protection  of  the  troops,  the  crvstof  its  parapet  should 
be  furnuthed  with  Mtnd-bags  dispoted  M  w  lo  leave  between 
thtB  •mall  iiilervab  (loop-hole*)  to  flra  tliraugh;  and  in 
tbtf  pMslle),  kuieciM,A  A.  fcc,  for  •uiU  mmrtun  may  bo 
funned,  in  ordnf  that  ihells  may  be  tbmrn  Aom  thence 
into  tht'  pniicipil  works.  It  is  esllnialed  that  the  thinl 
panillct  may  Lu  tiaabli'-d  iiv  about  iht-  tenth  night  from  flii' 
tine  of  opening  the  tri  iu  lK-s. 

At  i\m  period,  should  uny  gr&at  nece^ily  qxuI  for  Lai- 
lenn^  the  surrender  of  the  pluco,  should  also  the  gnrritiDn 
bi'  ncak,  and  should  there  bo  no  rclrcnchroenis  in  the 
•utered-way.  it  may  be  ihouuht  proper  by  main  force  to 
assault  tUo  latter,  and  imnuniatdy  ciovn  the  glacis  with 
batteries  for  breaching  the  worka.  In  this  case,  the  de- 
feiHlen  should  be  driven  aa  much  aa  paaiihla  from  the 
ooTered-vray  by  a  heavy  fire  from  die  norlar  and  howitzer 
batteries;  then  tiio  troops  wlio  are  lo  make  IIil-  assault, 
huviiij;  been  a«eiubLd  la  llm  ihn  A  parallel,  mount,  at  a 
kiKiial  a  little  before  sun-act,  dvci  its  patajtet,  and  proceed 
rapidly  up  tho  ylaiis.  A  party  ot  mon  then  extend  tbcm- 
scU'ei  along  its  cresl,  and  by  ilu  ir  fire  keep  down  that  of 
the  dttfonders  on  tar  parapets ;  iu  the  meantime  the  sappers 
oomoanoB  fbrniing  with  i^abiona  a  lodgment  on  the  crest, 
and  the  rest  of  the  storming  party  endcarour  to  force  an 
anlnnce  tlirouKli  breachea  made  by  artillery  in  tho  pali- 
•aJei,  Whan  Um  defaodan  hav«  tboa  bean  compelled  to 
retire  behind  the  traverset  in  the  covered-way,  tho  auail- 
an!^,  who  thu:i  bicdine  ixposed  to  tlic  fiiL-  Tram  the  parapets 
gi  ihc  lja>iio'is  iir  rnvi  liiis.  retire  iuio  iho  k>dgtn«nt  »vhich 
by  this  time  iiia\  be  fiui-.h»'d  on  crcst  of  llu-  glacis  :  and 
duiing  liiu  tiigUt  tti«irv  may  bo  executed  trenches  of  corn- 
rauiiication  from  the  lodgments  to  the  third  parallel.  Tlie 
ludgmcnts  thus  formed  may  be  afterwards  connectad  tot;o- 
tlier,  and  extended  to  the  right  and  left  if  ii  cccssafj  ;  and  in 
tbasc  ilia  broaching  batteria*  may  ba  formed. 

Should  tha  fttrtram  bare  amall  rafaUna.  lika  thosa  of 
Tauhan,  the  assault  may  take  placa  at  once  on  the  salients 
of  a  ravelin  and  of  the  two  collateral  bastions:  but  if  the 
ravelins  advance  far  to^vard^  the  cauntry, as  in  the  method 
of  (JoiinL>nt;iin^'no.  it  can  lake  place  'jiily  nt  the  s:>licnlii  ot 
tlic  rav  L-l:n  cai  each  sidij  of  one  ba>ii'jn;  since  it'  it  were 
ailcinpt*  (1  Ui  c  arry  on  tho  approaches  betwetu  the  two  ravo- 
lins,  the  tr '  <p«iand  sappers  wuuld  become  exposed  tO  flres 
on  ilicir  flanks  and  in  rear  aik  wull  as  in  front. 

An  assault  by  main  forre  is  always  allende<l  with  con- 
aidarabla  loas,  and  thcraiurai  if  tiaM  permits,  it  is  preCorrad 
to  continue  carryin:;  on  the  approaencs  by  sap.  For  this 
purpi»c,  MippuMti'^  the  jilace  to  be  fortified  with  largo  rave- 
lins (aa  111  llic  CUD,  a  tr.  neh  is  begun  nt  about  thirty  yanls 
on  each  side  of  the  rid:;!'  b^•tv^ecn  the  i«\>  l"aix>  of  the  fflacis 
before  the  ravelins  only,  ami  earned  in  a  curvilinear  direc- 
tion till  the  t»o  siiuad^  of  sa|)pcrs  meet  nil  llif  rid^e  about 
eight  or  nine  yardn  in  advance  of  the  third  (lotaliel.  From 
hence  tho  trench  is  continued  by  double  and  direet  sap 
•long  tha  ridge  till  it  arrives  at  between  thirty  and  forty 
yards  tsm  the  ersat  at  the  angle  of  the  glaciii ;  and  at  this 
•pot.  formerly,  high  breastworks.  caUad  braneh  cairaliers,  A  A, 
Ike.  about  the  thirteenth  ni^ht  from  the  time  of  opening 
the  trcuclics.  "ere  rancd  on  the  prolongations  of  the 
1»ranch(  -i  of  llie  covi  re  1-uay,  in  «rder  to  allow  a  plunging 
fi:o  of  imisltelrv  to  1  e  directed  into  llio-.c  brandies.  Hut 
as  the  Ikttof  tlic  deftuders' arlilleiy  may  prevent  the  con- 
Ktructton  of  such  works,  instead  of  them  theie  r.re  now 
furmed  batteries  armed  with  small  luurtars  frorn  winch  balls 
or  atones  mav  bo  projeeted  into  tho  covered-way  in  order  to 
•oiDpsl  the  itafendeM  to  vetiia  liram  tbcnea.  (Mortars  for 
tbrowing  stones  are  eidled  hf  tha  FraiMh  MigiiMars  pier* 

... 

After  the  fire  fn.ui  the  caraliers  or  tnortarbatteries  has 
obli-ied  the  e-n  niy  t  )  auando:l  the  advanced  part*  of  the 
cuVGie  I  way,  daubie  sap»  are  carried  on  towards  the  salient 
angle  t'f  tlie  i^lacis.  and  when  they  have  arrived  at  aliout 
twenty-ibur  feet  from  that  angle,  the  crowning  oT  the  ^iuci!. 
eomnxoees.  This  is  performed  by  extending  the  sap  aloii[; 
tb«  eteat  00  each  side  of  the  angle,  and  throwing  up  tha 
•artb  towards  tho  place  in  order  to  form  apantanwoa  for 
That  the  aowniiiK  timwlMa  ttmf  Iw  iacnied 

P.  c.  No.  mt. 


against  tlio  enfilading  ftre«;  fnitii  llic  collateral  wfnlii  r.f  ilie 
beiiCi^ed,  Iravorses  are  formed  aernsi  them  at  miervak  in 
•sinuitions  where  they  may  not  interfere  wiiii  the  ^uus  to  be 
place  1  in  the  batteries  ;  and,  on  account  of  tbu  lire  which  the 
eurnr,  may  still  keep  up  from  the  branches  of  the  covered- 
way  and  llie  retrenchments  in  the  re-entering  plnw  of 
amis  (see  the  figure  in  art.  Fortikication),  a  porth  ii  of  a 
fourth  parallel,  m  rn,  should  now  be  carried  out  in  order  that 
troops  placed  there  may  protect  the  sappem  durin;;  the 
formation  of  the  battariaa,  and  lha  artjileryman  durinic  the 
operation  of  hreeehing^  the  ravelins.  The  crowning  of  tl-.o 
j^laci>  is  somelime-j  extciidi-Hl  alon„'  the  fact  s  of  the  re-enter- 
in:;  )dacci  of  amis;  aud  in  this  case tlu:  trendies  on  those 
luces  arc  connected  with  the  f  lurtii  parallel  by  linea  of  eaot- 
municalion  formed  in  serpentine  direct :.j|js. 

The  epauk'tneii!;  raiseil  by  the  besiej^erj  between  the 
Calient  angle  of  the  glacis  and  the  first  traverses  on  each 
side  are  toserra  as  counter-batteries,  whose  use  is  to  ruin  the 
parapet  and  dismount  the  guns  in  the  faces  or  tianka  of  th« 
eoHatera]  works,  in  order  as  much  as  possifalo  to  prarent  the 
enemy  from  apposing  by  musketry  or  artillery  the  passn</e 
»li:ch  is  to  be  effected  aenm  the  ditch;  and  the  epautc- 
mims  heiwet-ii  tlie  first  traverses  and  the  re  entering  places 
of  aruis  str\e  for  the  breaching  batteries.  [Brfach.]  The 
crowning  batteiics  r>ii  the  glacis  of  llu-  two  r:iveli:is  r  r  aie 
supposed  to  be  finished  ulioul  llic  sixteenth  night  from  tho 
time  of  opening  the  trenches. 

While  the  broaches  arc  being  formed,  the  passages  by 
which  the  desaanta  into  the  ditches  of  the  raii'vliaa  are  to 
take  plaoa  are  eammaaoed.  Tfiose  are  either  o|i«n  trenrhos 
or  saDlenanaon  gallaries  eat  m  inelinad  planes  Uirough  oe 
under  the  covered-way  opposite  tba  braaones ;  c&ch  passage 
thus  terminates  at  a  perforation  in  the  counterscarp  about 
three  feet  above  ilie  hottoni  orih.'  diich  if  dry,  or  at  tlie  level 
of  the  WBteril  it  CMiilain  any.  Tiie  .sapper*  throw  fiifcines 
into  tlu'  dit:4i  if  dry.  till  iIil?  heai»  is  miTiciendy  liiph  and 
thick  to  secure  them  from  the  fire  of  ibe  defenders,  and 
then  getting  in,  they  form  by  sap  a  trench  and  parapet 
extendin';  some  way  up  the  breach  itself.  Preparations  are 
afterward*  made  for  the  assault.' 

For  this  purpose  the  interiors  of  the  batteries  and  tba 
passages  leading  to  tite  ditehaa  are  during  the  night  iltlcd 
with  troops,  in  whose  rear  are  bodies  of  sappers  with  their 
materials  ;  and  early  in  the  momini;.  after  a  heavy  fire  has 
been  fiir  MKUe  time  kept  up  from  the  batteries  in  order  lo 
drive  off  the  diTendors,  the  troop<  charire  up,  and  endeavour 
to  keep  the  eiieiiii  enuaijed  while  the  sajipers  execute  I  idj;- 
mentsuu  liie  (xeaciies  by  fiiling  their  gabions  with  thul<K»>,u 
earth ;  as  soon  as  these  are  finished,  the  storming  parties 
retire  behind  them,  and  from  thence  keep  up  a  fire  upon 
the  enemy.  The^  lod^ents  should  if  possible  be  on  tba 
tope  of  tha  bcaaehaa*  bot  if  the  intarioc  of  tlie  ravelin  is  re- 
trenched by  a  reduit.  asar,  whose  Aro  eommands  thoae  spoisi, 
the  lodgments  must  lie  formed  on  the  ascent,  that  they  may 
not  be  itnniediatcly  destroyed.  It  is  estimated  that  the  two 
ravelins  ni  iy  be  taken  about  tne  eighteenth  night. 

If  the  ditches  contain  water  which  cannot  be  maile  to 
flowed  there  may  be  formed  across  them  solid  cau>e\uiv.s 
consisting  of  faiic'ine:i  laden  with  stones  to  make  thciu  sink, 
or  of  casks  or  gabions  having  their  axes  in  horizontal  posi- 
tions; oc  llaating*bridges  of  timber-logs,  casks,  or  pontoons 
may  bacooatmemil;  and  bv  any  of  these  means  the  troops 
may  paas  over  to  iIm  aanuit.  'From  the  lodgements  jnsi 
mentioned  trenches  are  carried  on  by  sap  dtraetly  to  tho  top 
of  the  breach,  and  from  thence  turning  to  the  t'yj,ht  and  left 
tht-y  are  continued  about  half-way  down  the  faces  of  the 
r  ivel ins :  (heir  cxtiamttiea being maide  to  jom  tba parapeit 

of  those  works. 

The  rcduits  in  the  two  ravelins  are  next  to  he  l^ikcn  :  ;uid 
to  effect  this  object,  it  being  supposed  that  the  faces  of  tho 
ravelins  aro  too  narrow  to  allow  room  for  forming  batteries 
on  them,  either  a  portion  of  the  ravelin  must  be  blown  up 
in  Older  to  allow  the  fire  of  the  breach  ing-batlariaa  an  tho 
g^li  to  aet  againsi  tba  raduits  through  tha  apcituraa,  or 
else  the  redaits  mast  be  breached  by  undermining  them. 
Should  the  latter  nielliod  be  preferred,  afrencli  or  [fa"ery 
is  cut  through  llie  mass  of  e.irh  ravelin,  anil  a  »ap  is  carru  il 
across  the  <litch  of  the  re  hiit ;  lliu  miner  tiieii,  being 
secured  against  the  effect  of  the  enemy's  grenades  by  tim- 
bers placed  lit  inclined  positions  leaning  aj;atnst  the  scarp  of 
the  rcduit,  nuts  through  that  searp  ami  furms  chambers  fur 
tba  loccption  of  gunpowder.  This  beini:  fired,  a  part  of  tha 
nmpatt  viU  ba  destrared  and  a  breach  fonnod.  An  asaaoU 
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it  then  maiie  hj  troops,  «nd  the  defenders  being  nippoted 

to  I>c  driven  out  of  the  worki,  a  hattery  may  be  raised  aloog 
the  gorgu  of  each  rmluit  in  ordci  to  coaipul  tbetn  to  quit 
the  tflnaUles,  titi^  the  niuia  diivh.  Xb«  ndoitaof  the  rave- 
lins bein^  tsken  (probably  about  tb*  («enty>flnt  night),  tlie 
(UTL-n  li  i  K  will  sIm)  b«  obliged  to  retire  from  the  rear  exlre- 
uuUca  of  thfi  latter  works;  «nd  the  bekief^rs  occupyint; 
those  osiri  in; I s  liicir  fiie  from  tlience  cuiinnauding  lUc 
interiors  wl'  tli«t  twluiis  in  the  re-ealenni^  jilaccs  uf  anii:^, 
thci'e  laiit  mu»t  also  bo  abandoned. 

Tb<^  B|iproBches  towards  the  bastions  may  now  bo  recom- 
menced, as  the  fires  from  the  ravelins  are  no  longer  to  be 
•pprehflodad ;  Uiecefore  a  double  eui  it  earned  oa  liom  the 
euned  treneb  in  the  third  fettUel  directly  idong  the  ridge 
of  the  (;1^''i<>  begins  to  be  plunged  into  hf  the  lire 

from  (lie  bostiun  ;  it  then  proceed*  in  a  serpentine  direr- 
tion  till  I'*  hi  uil  ;ii  riNes  lii'; w ci-ii  ilie  T'oriions  of  ll'tc  fuurih 
(jaruliol  aliuoi!)  ruiixki:il.  lutu  paialU'l  is  then  completed, 
and  under  ihc  piolection  of  the  6ro  from  tin-  irxipii 
slalioned  in  it,  tlic  counter  and  breachin;;  batteries  beibre 
tke  bastion  are  formed.  By  the  former  the  Rre  from  the 
guns  in  the  Hanks  of  the '  eollaterel  bestione  it  partly 
•iieoced,  and  by  the  latter  (he  breeeh  in  the  CuM*  of  the 
eppotite  bettion  ie  effected.  Tbe  pettecf  thMOgh  the 
eitonienearp  end  e  trench  Mnw  tbe  main  <liteb  ere  then 
executt^l.  and  nn  assault  may  lie  made  up  the  breach  of 
the  bastion,  similar  to  thoM!  which  had  been  made  up 
bicariK'si  ol    the  [he  (lcii'!i<liTS  hcinj;  rojuUi  li, 

a  lo<if,Miienl  may  l>f  ('.>iiii>'(l.  mid  uiilcim   the  biisdun  t» 
Iv  ii'tr.-iicln'i!.  It  in;iv  b 


em  part  of  that  duchy,  correeponding  to  the  terrttoty  ef  ibe 
fiMiuer  republic  of  Siena,  is  booaded  by  Flei«oee  ea  the 
north,  Pisa  and  tbe  Medit«arnnieao  «n  tife  VMt*  Areoeea 
Uie  east,  and  tbe  Papal  State  en  tbe  eontb»  ftmn  wbleb  il 
IS  partly  divided  by  the  river  Fion.  The  lew  iter*  of  8itna 
is  now  (livxicil  l»r  arliniui^iiafive  purposes  iMa  >  pro- 
vinces, sulfd  CoinjartiinLiHo  di  Siena,  and  ( '<iiiii>9rt»- 
meuio  (U  GrossL-to.  Tlie  L\>mpai  ii?t!nU(i  of  Su'^a  I'r 
C(jm|)rehi  iul»  thf  lii>^li!iud»,oi  tuirltiern  and  eaail«ro  ftartt  of 
tl:i>  <-iuiiiiry;  that  ut  (irosseto  comprehends  the  western  and 
soul  beta  lowland*,  or  the  esteosMre  marcmma  known  neo- 
grapbically  by  the  naueef  MafaanneSinne.  to  diaiinguitk  It 
from  tiw  Fuao  Marommu. 
lies  j 
Arbia, 

Mojorbyihe Romans, todistm!;ni»b  a  from  theUrabn<M  u^r 
of  I'isl'ua.  is  (be  largest  liu  r  ifl'-wr  next  Ni  tlh  .*rno:  ij 
rwes  fioiu  a  copious  soitn-''  m-nr  C'l'  .1  Mm  a  or  {  \  aa  Mon. 
iTi  liie  Monti  di  Chiunti.  ;>  .SuhaiH-iiimii-  m!i  fli  dinMr^ 

tbe  valley  of  the  Ombroiiotroni  liiat  of  the  Upper  Arm.  ar.i 
(lows  suutbwards  by  Berarden({a  and  Asciano,  •ktrtii  g  the 
western  bate  of  Monte  Sun  S.ivino,  wbw-b  divMlve  it  tnm 
the  valley  of  the  Cbiana;  it  then  passes  by  tbe  town  «f 
Buooooofente.  beleir  which  it  raeeivea  fhe  Arbtn  Hem  tb* 
north,  whieb  paaMw  near  the  city  of  Siene.  The  GNnbraet 
then  inclines  to  the  soulb  wciit,  tlowin<!  along  the  «e>)rr:i 
base  of  the  bills  of  Montalrmo,  and  receives  ilu-  ri>c: 
Meita  froMi  the  north -west,  a  torui  >in.-i>m  which  hj*  a 
cutirsc  o\'  ;ih<ivo  fifty  mile*,  li  then  liowii  ducci  toefb. 
and  (iL'on  dctilr 


pDicauy  by  ine  naneei  taaraaimeeitnne.  10  diaimguM  « 
ID  tiw  Fuao  Marommu.  The  pmrinee  of  Siene  Aeper 
.  in  tho  nppor  basin  of  the  Ooibrane,  and  iteaflnente  Om 
iia,  the  nerta.  and  ibeOrcia.  The  Ombrone,  mlled  U n>b  o 


strongly  ii'tr.  iicln'i).  It  in, ly  bo  expected  that  the  place  will  |  throne!'  ii  iiai  iiiw  and  (Il'0|i  dctilo  lietween  tho  hiH«  ..f 
now  be  nurrendered.  It  is  estimated  that  the  assault  of  the  ;  Muntalcinoon  the  fast,  and  a  hilly  tract  on  the  weM  that 
baittioii  may  take  place  about  tbe  twenty-sixth  night  from  I  divides  tbe  waters  of  the  Ombrone  frum  there  of  tbe  Bnraa. 
tbe  liroe  of  opening  the  trenches;  but  asood  retrencbment  {  which  Hows  mto  tbe  lake  of  Castiglione.   Isauing  froattlw 

E.rmsveHMnMT]  in  a  bastion  may  enable  the  deiboden  to  narrow  gorgo  beyond  Monte  Anlteo^  tbe  Ombraoe  leioini 
Id  out  ten  or  twekedayt  longer.  I  front  the  eaalvard  the  Oreia*  a  mountain  torrent  mb^rh 

A  fortress  it  laid  to  be  eoonicrmlned  when  tnbterranooas  |  draini  the  mnthem  tide  of  the  volcanic  gruup  of  ilie  raouc 
g.ilh'iit>s  are  formt-d  ui!ilor  Ilie  raitip:irl>  <jf  Uic  l>:l^ti  jiis  a:ul  tains  iif  Rndimfani  and  Mmiiamiila.  :itid  al>u  lie  !»>'■:» 
ravelins:  under  tbe  covorod-way.  and  un-U-r  the  ^rnuiid  at  re'^'ion  of  Mutitepuinaiio.  Tbe  Uicta  has  a  eoui*«of  abeJ; 
tlie  foot  of  tho  glacic.  with  galleries  t.f  (  (mitnunu  aiioii  from  iliirtv  nule?;.  I'aismi,'  by  Paganico,  the  Ombrone  furm  c 
one  of  these  to  another.    And  as  the  defendent  can  i\tna  <  bend  to  the  »outh-«.'a'>i,  and  parsing  tbruugh  a  low  ti 

arts  '  enters  the  wide  plain  of  tbe  Maremmn,  through  wbidb  it 
Howa  in  a  south-west  direction,  pas^in^t  near  ChfOOMto  UMd 


ebambers  and  place  powder  in  or  near  any  convenient  parts 
of  titese  galleries  to  destroy  the  works  of  the  besiogert  above- 


ground,  the  besiegers  find  themselves  under  the  neeetsily  of 
asnking  tbafU  and  forming  gaUenet  Ibr  Ibepaifcieef  &nd> 
ing  ent  and  deatroyinc;  tboee  ef  the  delienden,  or  of  blow- 
ing up  any  of  their  advanced  works.  [Minks.  Mimtakv.] 
A  aiege  conducted  according  to  tbe  rules  of  art  will  bo 
attendeawi;h  e(iinparriii>(''.y  stuall  I-iss  to  ilie  be^  ofjors  or 
besieged,  the  troops  ut'  IkUK  |iarUej»  beinj;  but  lillle  evjiofed 
to  each  olliT  s  fire  except  ai  tiie  times  when  the  n^sauUsare 
made  on  the  ravoiins  or  bastions.  And  if  circuni stances, 
aneh  as  the  prospect  of  tbe  place  being  relieved,  d  ,d  not 
eempel  the  lie^ieKers  toexpedite  the  surrender,  the  assaults 
by  nain  force  raii;ht  be  avoided;  for  after  a  breach  has 
been  fbrmoi).  atid  tbe  panpetaof  the  place  have  been  in  a 
great  measure  rained  by  the  artillerv  of  the  besiegers,  a 
bappei-  might  be  sent  across  the  ditch  l>y  night  with  in- 
slruflmns  to  coiimieiice  a  trench  iimler  cover  of  one  eK- 
Ireroifv  of  liu-  broken  wall  ;  the:i,  if  be  succeed  in  (jelliiin 
cover  for  himself,  others  may  follow-,  and  i^raduaily  there 
may  be  formed  on  the  breach  a  lod^Miicnt  .<^nfficicotJy  large 
to  eon  tain  troops,  whoie  fire  would  protect  lite  succeeding 
opemliont:  it  being  understood  that  a  Iring  party  in  the 
nlieriei  en  the  glaoit  foroa  tbe  defendcn  te  iMire  aa  often 
as  they  endeavour  lo  diatnrb  the  lappart  while  at  woilt. 

Tlie  want  of  time  and  means  to  carry  on  the  approaches 
as  far  as  the  covered-ways  was  tite  cause  of  the  great  loasos 
sustained  in  t:eMni>;  ;H,s-ess;.iii  of  ilio  ioiiresies  eaitisoned 
by  tlie  French  Hi  8 (lain  diirmg  tbe  Peninsul  a-  w.ir.  Tbe 
breaches  in  the  walls  of  Badajos  (l^l  Ji  »ei-e  riiaile  l'.yi.'uii« 
in  batteries  at  the  dutance  of  &00  yarris  ;  and  when  Uie  a»- 
tailing  troops  had  descended  into  tbe  ditcii,  being  ignorant 
of  tlie  positions  of  the  breeches,  and  confused  by  the  darkness 
of  the  nigbt,  whieb  waa  relieved  only  by  the  appalling  andde- 
atruetive  blase  of  live  abells  and  other  eoabuslibl«(  thrown 
npon  them  from  tho  parapeta,  they  took  a  wrong  direction, 
or  remained  patiently  to  be  sUnis{lit>^i  ed  t  il  the  order  was 
};iveii  to  letire.  Tiit;  elVort  Would  baie  tmirely  failed,  but 
for  the  success  of  Ma  jor-frcnei  al  Picton  in  e-tcalading  the 
wath  of  tiie  caoie.  astd  of  Generol  ^V'ulke^  in  escaiadttii; 
the  linsHon  of  S.  Vincente. 

SIENA,  li0  liw^ne$  qf*  one  ef  lbs  great  divitione  of  igirk,  aeveml  paper-iaitlai  manuftotenni  ef  

Vuicanyp  wbidi  tiU  Inlely  cowflebandad  the  wlnle  Mntk*  J  liaM,  of  giaaa,.|>ettefy,  and  lenilwr;  tnd  nbwi  am 


the  lake  of  Castiglione,  into  which  part  of  ite  WMCT 
ducted  by  a  eanal  lately  eomtrnelBd  in  order  to  flit  up  b* 
its  elluvium  that  petfilentlal  •«anp;  the  inatn  body  of 
river  enters  tlie  sea  at  Torre  delta Trspiiob.  niter  a  r.iune  v-. 
about  cigbtv  milea.  The  whole  area  of  tbe  l.a-,;;i  cf  tl« 
Ombro  tie  and  Its  atllneiils  is  estimated  at  .'<i  ro  Muarr 
miles,  and  ti  lb  tbt<  iitui»t  tixtciiKive  in  Tiiscunj  iiext  lo 
ba^in  of  the  Arno. 

Theoompertiraento  or  province  of  Siena  Pmpir  oooiMis 
of  highlanotand  valleys,  beiiis^  croMed  by  varioua  ramgea  ef 
hills,  composed  mostly  of  marU  (Kivered  by  jellov  B>Brf,eiMl 
abounding  with  organic  remains,  which  ate  called  by  BtnarLi 
andetbergwlogi«ta'Subapennine.'[ApENNt;>(K9.3  Few 
laitt  exeeed  one  tboutand  feet,  except  the  Mont«g-n«  d= 
Ceton:i.  or  Miuite  Pisi,  on  the  b-r<leis  o|  the  \' i\  dj  C  hiara 
which  I*  above  2500  feet  high  :  the  v  ilns^iic  c.utc  of  Kadir^- 
l.iiii.  which  is  above  30('U  leet  :aii<l  ihe  j  .ir;U  volcanic gn>ur 
uf  Monlamiata,  or  Mount  tSaiaa  l-'iora,  wlucU  rues  Iv  aU'»i 
.'jOOO  foct  alu.ve  li  e  sea. 

The  area  of  the  province  of  Siena  ia  rtdteocd  1  aheni 
I2.'>0  w^uare  miles;  andtho populalion  In  1836  wna  ISfl^Mt. 
dittribuied  among  thirty- four  eomnitaiet.  <iU|Mtt«,  Dm- 
onari«tin^nififodtiih  TotraiHt,  ait.  *Oi«a  Dncalos*) 

The  following  are  t!i.'  imi.fipnl  towns: — I.  Su  ^a.  i 
Monlalcino.  a  walled  tuwn  ami  bebop's  see,  tatuaiej  on  j 
lofiy  lull  20  miles  south  ea»'.  <>(  Sien  1,  nnd  six  mile^  out  i! 
tbe  high  mad  from  Florence  to  iiome:  it  h«$. .-»  raihcdrai 
hitely  rebiiilr,  wnii  a  few  good  paintings;  a  elrricjii 
nary;  a  oonveot  of  Austin  friars;  several  other  dit 
and  ogavinta;  an  hosjntal,  and  orphan  asvlura  ;  1 
theatre;  ioaw  manufbeioriao  ef  neana  linen,  hnia, 
ami  leather ;  and  about  3800  iubabitanta.  3,  Cblte.'  io  T<) 
d'Elsa,  on  the  alepe  of  a  hdl  near  the  sources  of  ihc  r:<.  >  r 
Else, an  affluent  of  the  Arno,  twelve  miles  nortb-wMt  *f 
Siena,  is  »  thrivm>,'  town  and  a  bish  ip  s  in  a  irm- 
tory  which  produces  abundance  ef  wnie,  oil.  and  «««« -  n 
hat,  n  Tine  eatliodral,  several  other  churches,  a  largo  bo«p«teL 
■      olbwr  cbariuble  institutions;  a  clerical  seminary.  1 
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Is  for  boys,  a  conservatory  for  the  cdocalion  of 
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Mitnto.  Tb* 


•OMller  towu  of  tbe  proTiae*  ut  Pieou. 
■•a  QairiAa,  &«. 
The  eompwUnMiio  or  pfUvuMc  «f  Oiwnto  compwhend* 
tbe  Muthtra  and  loir«r  (Miit  of  lb«  fi>rm«r  terrHon  of 

Siena,  conaulinr  ohiffly  of  »  vjiul  tract  of  marumina  nmng 
the  of  the  MwlitcTiaiiean  from  (he  nUcy  of  iIil-  Cor- 
nm  on  llie  liynlors  of  llie  ]iriiVince  of  Pi^n.  tii  tliL'  I.aki'  of 
Buruno  ami  the  ri»er  Fwra,  whicli  form  Uic  boundarj  of  ihe 
Papnl  Slate,  being  a  length  of  about  7U  tnilet,  wtiibt  its 
brea'llh  from  lb*  tea  coast  inland  is  from  15  to  20  miles. 
[Uarrmma.]  Tlie  anrfaco  of  the  province  is  1893  sfjuaro 
BilM,  vitti  s  popalstioD  of  «boiit  71*040,  oseluaire  of 
(fa*  Mtnd  of  Oigliin  wlifah  Itoa  off  the  coMt  fmi  belaage 
to  the  province,  nnd  has  an  area  of  about  eight  or  ten 
square  miles,  ami  :i  population  of  1500  inliabilants.  Besides 
lh«;  Ombrone.  aeveral  rivers  !!ow  from  tlic  hill-,  w  hich  Ibrm 
a  belt  slon?  the  iiiIiikI  side  t^f  the  Miircmma,  atnl  crossins; 
ihi-  phmi,  ruK  lulu  the  sea  after  a.  short  i\)ursu.  TIichc 
stremros  are, —  I.  the  (Jornia,  which  after  a  eoursc  of  2-1 
miles  flfltan  tbe  lagoon  of  Vtonbino,  which  communicates 
villi  the  <m;  i,  the  Pwora,  •  tmaU  tint  noar  Ma»sa, 
nHiiflh  mten  th*  lacoon  of  Scarlioo ;  3,  the  Bruna,  already 
meationed,  entan  tSo  like  or  \Mf(aaa  of  Owliglionc.  which 
likewise  communicates  with  the  «ea ;  4,  the  Alocgna,  which 
rise*  in  the  Monio  Libro,  a  summ.t  ahont  nniio  fciji  hiyh, 
forinmi;  of  thij  uroup  of  Moutainiain,  lljws  rapi  lly 

HiUHhiTanls,  jia^smg  hy  ttio  ruins  of  the  Eli  uscan  city  uf 
8atu  mitt,  recoircs  several  mouaiaiu-torrents,  oud  ibeo  ao^n- 
ingthe  Marcmmi  enters  ibeewiMrth  of  Mofit  Arfontaro. 
after  a  ooume  of  34  miles. 

The  MbiMMM  of  Siena  is  not  a  uniform  lercl,  f  tr  at 
WTorsl  Minis,  m  at  Oftoapiglii.  Mum.  MaglwiiOk  and  C«|i- 
albio.  the  MlU  approaeh  oev  to  the  mo,  mvMtog  the  nari- 
tiro^  y■\^in  into  several  basins,  distinguished  by  the  names 
of  Maicmma  of  Massa,  Marcmraa  of  Grosseto,  &c.  There 
is  a  siicces:>ioii  .if  shallow  lagoons  alotig  tlie  sea-f  o.i'jt,  which 
by  their  mephiitc  exhalaiiort*  in  sunuuor  oct  iMon  the  mal- 
aria and  (he  fevers  resuStmg  fr-m  it.  Thf  Kir^;i->t  are  ilic 
lagoon  of  Castiglione  della  Fcscata,  and  the  lakoofOrbe- 
tello.  which  if  salt,  and  occupies  an  area  of  about  ten  square 
niiaa.  Botween  the  lake  of  Qrbetello  and  the  sea  rises  the 
nakf  ami  lofty  promontory  of  Monto  Argentaru,  a  con- 

r'  suotu  object  from  the  lea,  wfaieb,  like  Monto  CifcallOb  on 
coast  of  the  Pbraptine  marshes,  appcaft  to  hate  twen 
once  an  lilmi !.  ^T>ni!p  Ai  j>-n;ar  usuf  caliraroous  formaliuii , 
it  occupi«R  an  :ir'':i  of  .ih  uit  21  iuik'4  ia  citcumferersre,  an  l 
the  suiaroit  k  a' jiit  I'laf  feet  high.  It  is  joinul  tu  the 
mainland  by  iwo  very  narrow  and  low  isthmuses  whuh  run 
between  the  lake  of  Orbelello  and  the  sca  'oa>!,  the 
Bortbernnunt  of  which  is  intersected  by  a  narrow  canal 
called  Delia  Pmhiera,  which  commuoiraics  botween  the  lake 
•imI  tbe  eoa.  The  te»  tt  the  baieof  Monte  AtRontaro  ia vety 
deep,  tnit  fbnns  two  nwd  htibourt,  Bsnto  Stefuto  on  the 
north  nnd  Port  Ereole  on  the  ca-.t.  besides  sovoral  other 
creeks  with  good  anchorage.  Port  Ercole  has  a  strong  fbrt, 
and  seM-nl  tuwiT"  doteii'l  the  coast  u;i  th  "  foot  the 
mount,  ivh;cli.  o\ti;i:;  to  Its  iilUiittoB,  luight  bu  ui.uk  a  sli'du'I 
tjibraltar.  T^l-  iii  umtain  is  covered  wiih  forosts  which 
abound  m  game  :  it  has  copious  springs  and  exceiknt  pas- 
ture^  and  the  air  is  peHbcilf  healthy. 

The  air  of  tbe  Maiemma  i»  tcry  unwholcMmc.  and  the 
towm  titillated  in  it  with  the  exeoptiun  of  Orbetello,  arc 
thinly  Inhabited,  and  aubjeet  to  the  malaria  fever.  The 
prinetpal  branch  of  industry  ia  the  fearing  of  cattle,  which 
feed  in  llie  whU  Solitary  plains,  and  the  cutting  of  timber 
in  tlio  cxicuMve  forbsts.  Corn  is  sown,  but  not  ta  a  {^reat 
extent.  The  w  tm-  imvlo  in  the  Marcmma  is  not  in  much 
esteem.  However  thi.'  t^icut  hydraulic  works  undertaken 
and  partly  effected  by  the  present  grand-duke  L.-opoM  II  , 
which  ate  deaignftd  to  fill  up  the  pesldonttal  lagoons  and 
marshea, hMi  unaily  produced  aeonaiderablc  improvement 
iti  the  atmorabMo  of  tbe  Mamnma.  The  la£o«n  of  Casti- 
glhrae,  which  {«  18S9  eovered  33  eoitare  muea.  has  been 
tvduced  to  ab  ut  one-half  the  size ;  oiner  Iwwnt  hare  been 
entirely  dniiucl,  and  become  cultivable  lana;  the  rlrera  have 
bi'cn  embanked:  a  Pim!  roj'l  h^is  btcn  I'pvn-il  alon^  tlio 
length  of  the  province,  piUalkl  to  the  of  t!ic  aiitiout 
Via  Aurelia;  handsome  bridges  have  !■  cn  ilnw  i  .hk.^s 
the  rivers ;  Artesian  wells  have  been  made  to  provide  the 
inhabitants  of  Grosseto  and  other  places  with  wholc-onic 
fater:  and  tlieconae(|ttencc  i«  that  the  f  ^poi  ttion  b  iucreas- 
M|  at  the  malari*  deeiee»es,  fresh  ground  i&  broken  up,  and 
cidiivitloit  And  lib  apread  along  tho  once  desolate  teaste*. 


The  bUoving  ate  the  towns  of  the  pcorinoe  of  Groiaelo ' 
—I,  OroMOtOb  the  head  town,  hailt  hi  the  iniMIe  ages  ftoni 

the  ruins  of  tbo  Elrudian  town  of  Rusellte.  wbicn  was  a 
fbw  miles  distant,  lies  in  the  midst^if  a  wide  plain  between 
the  Ombrone.  the  la^'L>on  of  (Ja=tighone,  and  tho  sea-coaat, 
from  u  luch  it  is  di>i:uit  m\  niilei,  aijU  about  45  miles  south 
of  .Si, Mia.  Grosseto  n  Nurrii  indoil  by  walls  and  basiioni, 
and  contains  about  2400  inhabitants.  About  a  century  ago 
it  contained  only  700  inhabitants.  It  is  a  bishop's  see,  has 
a  clerical  seminary«  an  elementary-school  and  a  grammar- 
irchool,  nnd  acifil  altd  criminal  tribunal  for  the  whole  pro- 
vince. Otoaaeto  wee  aulgect  to  the  repnblio  of  Siena  tilt 
the  fMI  of  that  ttate.  when  it  eatne  with  it  into  the  potseaslon 
of  the  grund-dukos  of  Tuscany.  2.  Massa  Marilima.  a. 
bishop's  see  and  a  lown  wiih  some  Cuu  buildings,  i^  situated 
on  a  i.ill  a  few  miles  from  tho  sea-coast,  north-east  of  Pioin- 
biiio.  Tlio  malaria  had  reduced  its  populntion  in  the  la-ii 
ct^nlury  to  about  4U0  inhabitants,  but  the  drn:nin^  of  the 
neighbouring  lowlands  and  tho  fre»h  (.Uniuluk  given  to 
industry  hate  etfeoted  considerable  improvement,  and  it 
baa  now  a  popittation  of  nearly  3099,  At  FoUeoioa,  on  the 
aea-eoast,  10  miles  south  of  Hataa,  are  extensive  fumaean 
and  iron-works,  in  wliich  the  iron  fVora  the  nines  of  Elba 
is  smelted  and  cast  or  wrought.  3,  Piombino  u  a  small 
lovvii  i>ii  till'  sea  t  itail  f.icin^;  iTie  :^l;uul  of  Klba,  from  which 
il  i^  divided  by  a  chaiuicl  ubuut  five  nides  Wide.  PiombillO 
a  prineipahiy  bplonging  to  the  fiiinily  Lu(lo\  isi,  from 
wliom  it  was  taken  by  Napoleon,  and  given  to  bis  brother- 
in-law  Badoccbi.  On  the  fall  of  Napoleon  it  was  united 
with  Tuscany,  and  tho  former  prince  rocoivcd  an  indemnity. 
Piombino  is  forliHed,  has  a  small  harbour,  and  ub  jut  l^UO 
inhabitants.  It  lies  about  40  miles  aouth  of  Laehorn.  Tbf 
neighbouring  lui;oan  b  now  in  progrOM  of  being  drained.  4, 
Cani{>i^li:i,  a  tlirniii^  town  in  the  valley  of  the  Corn  ia,  lU 
milea  iiaiih  tf  I'l  itnHino,  in  a  healthy  situation  on  a  hill, 
with  a  handsome  c  uinh  luii',1  in  the  twelflth  century,  an 
lio«ipital,  and  a  populalu  ti  of  2200.  Tho  suitouiidtiig 
tcnil'iry  i.s  widl  cultivated,  auil  (jnnluces  corn,  wino  and 
oil,  timber  and  potash.  The  inhabitants  carry  on  some 
trade  by  sea  by  the  neighbouring  port  of  Baratti.  The 
remains  of  tho  Etruacan  town  of  ronul«>nia  aru  on  the 
coast  aeven  milea  aoath-west  of  Ounplgua.  5,  Orbetello  is 
a  eoniiderable  town,  built  on  a  promontoiy  which  prqjceta 
ftito  the  salt  lake  of  tho  same  name,  which  is  sttuntea  at  the 
iiiiand  base  of  Monte  Argentaro,  Tbo  walls  of  Orbetello 
ara  formed  of  bige  sixties  w:ih  jut  cement,  and  tho  town  is 
strongly  fortified  on  the  side  of  ihe  i>lhnu)5  winch  unites  it 
and  the  mainland.  It  is  supposed  by  M>iuu  tlmt  the  aniieiit 
Subcosa  stood  on  the  spot  where  Orbetello  is  now.  and  many 
remains  seem  to  confirm  the  kup[>osition.  Orbf^tcUo  was 
until  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  tho  e.i{oia>.  of  a 
small  state,  called  *  Slato  dei  Presidj,'  which  embraced  a 
tract  of  coast  ftom  Talamona  on  the  north  to  tho  conOnes 
of  the  Papal  Stelo  on  tbe  aottth.  including  Monte  Aimn* 
taro,  and  also  Porto  Longone  and  tho  sout liern  part  of  the 
i>l.iiil  of  Ellia.  This  territory  belon^;;ed  fir  centuries  to 
Spain,  and  was  cnled  m  llie  last  c.'ntui  v  tu  the  king  of  the 
Two  SiciHe-.;  but  by  the  la<it  treaty  of  Vienna  il  has  been 
annexed  to  Tuscany,  of  which  it  naturally  forms  a  part. 
The  town  of  Orbetello  hasal  ojt  joum  inhabitants,  and  enjoys 
a  healthy  climate,  though  the  surrounding  country  is 
aSectcd  by  the  malaria.  The  lake  .abounds  with  Bah.  0, 
Piligliano,  an  inland  town  in  a  fine  situation  in  the  valley 
oftbe  Piora  at  tbe  fbot  of  tho  lofty  gcoop  of  MonUmiata, 
near  the  borders  of  Ihe  Pap.-il  Sute,  has  aMUt  SOOO  inhabit- 
ants. The  Fiora,  which  has  its  source  In  the  moontain  of 
the  same  name,  runs  southwaids.  and  after  a  course  of 
about  30  miles  in  the  Tuscan  territory  enters  tbu  Papal 
State.and  passes  near  Monlalt.i.  after  wh  ch  itcn'crs  the  sea. 

The  island  of  GigU(^  the  antienl  Imham,  wh.rli  bLdongs 
to  the  prorince  of  Grosseto,  is  II  in  les  vie5t  by  s  luh  of 
Monte  Atitentaro :  it  has  a  harbour  on  iu  casiLru  coast,  and 
a  castle  with  a  village  on  the  hill  above  it.  Tho  surface  is 
mtHtntatnowt,  and  tbe  iocIm  ate  of  gtanitic  formation,  except 
in  the  western  part,  which  Is  calcateoua.  Brocchi  visited 
ni;lio  in  1819,  and  gave  a  geoleeicBl  account  of  tho  isUnd 
m  voU  xi.  of  the  •  Biblioleea  Italiana.'  Plofeasor  Olu^ 
afterwards  visited  Giglio,  and  his  statistical  account  of  tho 
island  is  contained  in  the  79th  vol.  of  the  "  Bibliotcci 
Italiana,'  puM  -:.  I  in  1S.15.  Tho  inhabitants,  b  ,;li  nu  n 
Biui  Women,  arc  very  ind.istrious,  and  cultivate  com  ni.d  ihu 
vino.  Thcjr  export  annually  12,000  barrels  of  \^ine  to  the 
CoalincQt.  They  have  a  few  sheep  and  pigs,  and  mauy 
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goat*  and  abundance  of  poultry.    A  number  af  them  arc  j 
liithertMun  and  sailui>.  Almost  all  the  fomilies  are  posM.«-'St;il 
»f  some  lauded  prupcrtv.  Be^r»and  rubbers  are  unknow  n 
on  the  inland.  A  coDsUenui  pert  of  ibe  igliad  u  «ov«t«d 
with  timber  treei. 

The  neighbouring  island  of  Gianutii  is  about  five  m\\c% 
ia  ciieuit :  i(  k  dMiitiite  of  snriiigs.  and  uninhaluted.  Suuui 
Roman  remains  bftve  been  Ibund  upon  it,  whion  tfaow  llut 
llic  iiliiiiil  was  once  inbabitud. 

SlKiNA,  the  City  of.  otic  of  Uic  principal  towns  of 
Tuscany,  is  situ;itc<l  uii  a  hill  with  a  very  uneven  surface, 
■urrouiided  by  uilivr  bills  belonging:  to  the  range  which 
runs  across  the  centre  of  Tii-cuny  fi  uni  noi  lu  sjuiIi- 

WLSt,  and  divides  the  waters  thai  tlow  norliiwaids  uiio  the 
Ai  nu  from  those  which  run  auutbwards  into  the  Ombrone. 
Tlie  Arbia,  an  adluoat  of  tho  luttor,  tlowi  throusb  a  d««p 
valley  about  four  miles  east  of  Siena.  The  air  of  on 
account  of  its  elevation,  is  keen,  and  the  winter  rather  severs. 
The  town  has  the  form  of  a  polygon,  and  is  about  Bve 
inileA  in  circumfcicn' o.  It  is  ,i4  miles  south  of  Florence, 
and  J.'j  nsiles  east  i  jinliH  a-t  of  leghorn,  and  on  the  hisjh 
roa<l  f.oiu  I'li'Ti'iicc  ivj  Roiiic.  Sicna  i^  lui  arf'.il)i>linp  s  -.fo  ; 
it  has  a  university  frcqui  uiL-d  by  about  M\)  slutlculs.  a  lowu 
library  of  50,000  volurai  u  ( ullege  or  gymnasium  kept  by 
tbo  brothers  Scolarum  Piaruin.  a  clerical  ■emittary,  an 
elementary  school  for  boys  in  caeb  parish,  and  several  os- 
tablisbmdotB  for  female  edocaiioii.  It  bas  also  an  aoadcuiy 
of  the  fine  arts,  and  wbool  of  eqailalion.  a  deaf  and  dumb 
ill  tituliuii,  a  largo  hospital,  an  orphau  aiiyluin,  a  work- 
lujv.-c  (oi-  the  destitute,  a  savings'  bank,  aud  an  asylum  for 
poji  fhildrcn.  The  population  Suna  is  about  lU.OOO, 
uf  whom  about  *2-IO  belong  lo  the  clergy,  and  3U0 
arc  iXMi\».  The  principal  manufacturss  of  the  tOWtt  of 
■Siena  consist  uf  silks  and  woollens. 

Siena  abounds  with  fine  churches.  The  cathedral,  one 
of  the  oldest  in  Italjr,  is  rich  iu  marbles,  sculptures,  and 
paintingti.  The  nterior  is  cased  tviih  marble,  black  and 
white.  "The  pavement  is  of  vbttti  marble,  on  which  nume- 
rous figures  have  been  engraved  or  cut  in.  representing  bib- 
\u\d  -.ubji  i  ti.  In  llio  umiexcd  liall,  called  the  Bibliotheca, 
aic  It'll  lio-ci»  s  by  Pintui  :ci  luo,  representing  the  principal 
uv.  nii  of  tliL-  life  of  Poiic  Tins  II.  (iUneas  Sylvius  Picco- 
lomini  of  Biena),  The  ^(>kn(lid  chapel  of  the  Chij^i  family, 
constructed  by  Pope  Alexander  VII.,  is  rich  in  laj  is  lazuli 
and  green  in  nhlc,  bronzes  and  statues.  The  baptistery, 
which  IS  u  !>cpiate  church  detached  from  the  cathedral,  as 
at  Pisa  and  iherenee^  ia  an  oetagon.  and  witirely  cased  with 
marble  inside  and  oat,  and  adorned  vitb  aeulptures  b;r  the 
earliest  Tuscan  artists.  In  tho  church  of  S.  Dominic  is  a 
good  painting  on  wood,  tho  colours  of  which  are  well  pre- 
si'ivi.-'l,  n-p; I'sfntiiig  tlie  Virf^m  and  CliiUl  hy  Guitlo  di 
Ghezzo  ol'  Sii-n.-i,  uf  the  dutu'  UJl.loni;  biiforo  ihu  birth 
of  CimaLiue.  who  liii.s  btuii  gcneiallv  cnnsiderctl  as  the  ro- 
hiorer  of  Italian  painting.  Giliu  <li  Pietru,  a  painter  of 
Siena,  was  also  anterior  to  Cimabue.  The  Abb^  Richard, 
ill  hi»  *Travc!i  in  iMh  ,'  observes  on  this  subject  thot  there 
is  in  tb«  Vatican  a  porti  ait  of  St.  Francis,  by  a  painter  from 
iMeea,  of  the  bueianing  of  the  tbirteentb  century.  In  the 
acaderajr  of  tbe  fine  arts  of  Siena  tbere  is  a  paiuting  of  St. 
Puti  i  and  St.  John  by  Pierrolino  of  Siena,  who  nourished 
aUuut  1  luo.  .SuMui  abounds  with  productions  of  the  earlier 
urtists,  both  of  its  ow  n  selionl  ami  of  the  FliirentLne  scho  il. 
Arnon?  the  minierjus  churclies,  ihusc  <>f  S.  Mailino,  S. 
Agos>tiii,>.  S.  SpintD.  La  Conce/iuiu',  and  nthers  are  tic!i  m 

taintings  by  good  masters.  In  the  street  dull'  Oca  is  (lie 
ousc,  now  convovloi  into  an  oratory,  in  which  Santa  Catc- 
rioa  of  Siena,  a  remarkable  character  of  the  middle  ages, 
was  bom  in  1347.  She  became  a  nun,  but  acted  a  con- 
siderable part  in  the  political  affairs  of  bei  age.  She  me- 
dialed  a  reconciliation  hetween  tbe  pope  and  tbe  Florentines ; 
■he  repaired  to  Avignon,  where  she  iflduccd  Cre^ury  XI.  Ui 
restore  the  papal  sec  to  R  une  :  and  she  wiulc  and  sjiukf 
vviirnil)  in  support  of  the  ot.uni^  <if  Urban  VI.  to  the  papacy 
against  tho  anlipoiK:  Lleuieiit.  She  died  at  R^nie  in  1  JSC*, 
licr  letters  have  been  published. 

Tbe  Piaua  di  1  Cami»o  is  concave,  in  tbe  form  of  a  sheU, 
and  SUimindeJ  l>y  aaudes,  and  adorned  with  a  touiUani : 
it  was  one*  tbe  fotum  of  thA  lapuUie  of  Siena.  Eleven 
itTMts  branch  out  of  iL  The  streeu  of  Siena  are  generally 
narrow,  crooked,  and  uneven.  The  general  ap|>earance  is 
that  of  nn  old  decayed  city.  In  the  fourteenth  century,  be- 
ftrc  liii-  i;real  jilagi.o  of  1  l  is,  the  p<ipulat:on  of  Siciia  aud 

its  suburbs  amounted  to  ISt^iOOtt    The  people  of  Siciia  arc 


noted  for  their  sociobili^  aud  good  teuiuer,  and  ttx  the 
purity  and  inelmly  of  tbair  qMooL  Tlw  Am»l»  at*  es»- 

sidervd  hamisome. 

Among  tlie  palaces  tbe  must  remarkable  is  tlw  1'jlxtr> 
del  Publico,  or  town-houto,  a  auusive  struoiure  of  tbe  mtd- 
dle  ages,  which  is  adurocNl  with  fiMOOOa  of  tho  thtiteenlh 
and  fourtoenth  centuries,  •onunomomlinf  oemla  of  tho 
national  hislor}'.  The  arebives  of  tho  old  ropuUk^  w^kh 
had  been  removed  lo  Paris  by  Napoleon,  have  bean  nstetaA 
The  palace*  Petrucci,  Picoolumini,  Saracini,  BandinelK.  and 
Biionsi^iuiri  cinitain  f.oine  <;ood  painiin^s.  The  lown  |<4i'', 
called  Porta  t'ainollia,  is  remarkable  lor  its  aiehr.ci  li::<-?. 
Siena  is  »ell  .svip]ilied  wiih  t^iioil  water  by  anuiduci«  Ir  ■v.i 
ihi-  iieighbuunug  hills,  and  is  adorned  with  several  t.3n<i- 
some  fountains. 

In  tho  town  library  there  are  several  cnrions  IdSS., 
among  others  a  Greek  Kvangeliarium  of  tbe  ninth  eeatnty 
f^om  the  ebapel  of  the  imperial  palaea  of  OoaalaBlinapIs^  • 
translation  of  tbe  *  Mnmi*  into  lulian  prase  nud*  in  the 
thirteenth  centur),  i!ie  Utters  of  Santa  Calciina,  nnd 
several  autognipli  IcIIlts  of  Kauilua  Socutu*.  who  vn<  4 
naiivc  of  ,S  I  lia.  (V..li'ry,  JV.yd^M  en  Ilalte ;  Fulu»cki. 
R,'l,i:!<,n>'  (if  //c  r ''  Vf.  jjiu  AWai*i/i  di  Siena,  1817  ;  Fratioi  l« 
Brvnii.  //  Dii'"ri'>  i!i  Siena,  l8l».) 

hieua  IS  said  to  have  been  buiU  by  the  SenottOS,  a  tribe  of 
Gauls  which  migrated  into  Italy,  but  of  this  there  i»  m 
evidence.    It  is  not  reckoned  among  the  towns  of  aniica* 
Eiruria.  It  is  monliooed  in  later  times  among  tho  Ru— 11 
colonies  by  the  name  of  Sena  Julia  or  Si-na.  (Plm, 
iii.,  c.  i.)     During  the  dark  a;;cs  which  followed  ibe 
downfall   of  the   Western    Empire,  Inile   n.    knuwn  i/f 
Sicua,  as  the  invading  armiui  wlnrh  iiiaieht.4  to  R«>iae 
and   SS  Hiiii   linly  };enenilly  pas-cd  along  the  .\'iri.;;« 
coast,  avoiding  the  mountains  of  Tuscany.    Siena  is  mod* 
tinned  however  as  a  bishop's  see  as  early  as  the  oislh 
century.    A  councU  was  held  at  Siena  in  1068,  whema 
Pope  Nicholas  II.  w.-is  elected.  In  the  subsequent  struggle 
between  Gregory  VXI.  and  Honiy  IV.  of  Geraaiqr,  Siwaa, 
wbieh  like  the  other  towns  of  Tnscany  gov^ed  itaetf  as  » 
republic,  received  and assiste  l  I'l     n  ;  :or.  whiUt  Fbir<.:.rc 
shut  its  gates  in  his  face,    l  iom  tliai  luut  Sieiia  bt  b.u^'  ?. 
generally  ^] caking,  to  iho  imperial  party,  and  n<'rc;-.r;  ; 
the  pu[)at  bide,  two  opposite  factions  which  afterwaiii^  «*- 
suined  the  names  of  Guibelincs  and  Guelphs,  and  tbe 
neighbouring  republics  were  therefore  frequently  at  war. 
The  government  of  Siena  was  first  iu  the  hands  of  tbe 
nobles ;  afterwards  the  people  obtained  a  share  in  il,lMBt  tho 
nobles  were  not  totally  oxelndod  ae  at  Flecenn.   In  ISM 
FurinatadegliUberti  and  the  other  Guibelinea  of  Floreocr. 
being  exiled  by  tbe  Guelph  party,  retired  to  Siena,  wbm. 
having  received  reinforeeiiienis  Iruin  Manl'ie  i  of  S  t  ly  a:.  . 
from  Pisa,  he  marched  with  the  uiihti.i  ot  Sicua  (o  uic«i  iL* 
Guelphs  at  Monte  .\perto  nuar  ihe  banks  ui  ihc  Ark;^, 
where  Ihe  Guelphs  were  completely  dcfcaU-d.  with  iLe  luu 
of  10,000  men  killed,  and  as  many  prisoners.    l*hc  carr.  e> 
cio  of  Florence  was  drajjccd  in  triumph  to  Siena.  .\ncr 
the estabhsiunent  of  Chaileaof  Anjou  at  Naple«,  and  the 
downfall  of  tbe  house  of  Suabia,  the  Gnelpha  oblaiwed  fer 
a  timo  the  preponderance  at  Siena,  and  the  uuibelines  w^rre 
banished.    In  tbe  mean  time  Siena  extended  its  djiii;ii 
over  the  lowlands  of  the  Marenima  a*  tar  as  the  st  i.  Lot  ? 
never  became  ii  naval  ]iower  like  Pisa.    About  136>  :  • 
popular  part),  led  by  the  Salmibuiu,  who,  ihoagh  a  ttoMc 
fainily,  bad  espoused  the  cauvyofthe  people,  drove  away  the 
party  of  the  nobles  aud  appointed  a  council  of  'fifbrmaton* 
to  remodel  the  government.  Tha  axilod  noUos*  hmi^ 
merous  and  warliko,ia%-stged  theaMiwsnding  country  ta  tlw 
walls  of  the  town.   At  last,  in  I W9,  through  the  mwiialien 
of  tho  norentinca^  many  of  the  nobles  were  recalled.  »od 
peace  was  restored  for  a  time.   Fresh  trouble*  however 
»i>oii  bridge  oiit  :  tlie  popiibir  party  split  into  facu  i.s  and 
the  whuL"  ciuIliI  wiili  the  l  oimcii  of  iefuinui-»  Ix-uig  abro- 
gated in   l.t^-l,  and  tl;e  leforiners  and  then-  party  brin^ 
drivt  ii  a«;>y  ty  the  uunibtr  of  4000;  tbe  whole  of  tbe 
tuibles  relumed  into  tho  town. 

In  1  t.i'J  Sicna,  still  distracted  by  factions,  and  alanaaA  a* 
tlie  over^Mown  power  uf  Giovan  Galeasso  Vi^conti,  dnhsof 
Milan,  who  had  obtained  pososasbn  of  Pisa,  Gettca,  amd 
Perugio,  thought  lo  avoid  greater  evils  by  poyin-  voluntary 
allegiance  to  bim  as  its  lord,  retainm-  liou.ver  i:«  .  wn 
administration.  In  the  convention  which  wa^i  m.«  le  on  tljAi 
occa>ijn.  we  find  that  the  territory  of  Siena  exii  iuled  »bis»g 
the  coast  of  the  Matcmma  firam  ftlassa  to  TdatnoM^  vhifai 
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inland  it  iilcliuletl  Mimliili  iiui  and  part  of  the  valley  of  the 
Cliiana.    Bui  (he  ik-iUli  i>{  Ctui\;in  Galcazzo,  in  St>pteml)cr, 
1         (li^solvttd  the  agreunient,  nnd  Sicna  rccuvered  its 
induitundfncc.    Some  )car!>  aftnr  Siena  was  threatened  hy 
king  Laditlaus  of  Nmplea,  who  cume  to  Tu&cany  with  an 
•rtnjr.   His  dealb  b  1414  put  aa  end  to  tb«  danger.  The 
rajpubUe  of  8i«o»  wut  caise  into  pooewioQ  of  Sowiw, 
Piliglwnok  sod  oUmf  placet  in  the  valley  of  tbe  Fiora,  ai 
fir  as  the  borders  of  the  Papal  Slate,  as  well  as  of  the  strong 
place  uf  OrLctello.   In  1 4J°J  the  emperor  Si^ismund  caino  to 
Siena,  when  he  was  received  wiih  gicnt  honour.  AlfuiiMMif 
Nuplu^aiid  his  general  Picciniiiu  gave  much  luinosance  to 
Sieiu, and acoD^[Mr.u'v  Icing  discovered  ui  I  ijti,  lur  the  ))U!'- 
)K>;e  of  introducing  titc  king's  troops  into  the  town,  many  of 
I  ho  ■  uiispiraturs  were  put  lu  death,  and  the  re»t  baninhed.  In 
1 46U  Pupc  Pius  II.  catno  to  Siena,  hi«  native  town,  and  strove, 
but  With  Uttle  6Ucco»i>,  to  put  an  end  to  the  civil  ducord 
which  evor  lurked  in  th«  bwom  of  ifaat  repuUio.  In  148-j 
a  new  tumtiU  broke  out ;  many  penons  were  arrested,  somo 
thrown  out  of  the  windovvs  of  the  tosMi  h<>J^o,  others  be- 
headed in  various  prisunK,  and  iIk  real  bainHlird.  lined,  and 
eX'-UidLd       uvcr  from         o(li(.e-».    Tht'  old  party  il  l.'ic 
refijriUL-j s  was  diLn  rLtwllcJ,  and  the  i^o\ciiiMient  bwuiin- 
muti:  di  iiiiji  iatio,  Lul  r.ot  mon;  order!)  ;  foi  factions  con- 
tinued lu  ragu  umung  the  people — individuals  were  be- 
beaded,  and  others  exiled,  UBOl  1487,  when  the  exiles  of  tho 
party  of  tlie  '  Nine,'  as  they  were  ealled,  entered  tbe  city  by 
atrata^tn,  and  took  poaaesaion  of  the  atotn.  A  council  of 
7i9  ettisena  waa  then  appointed  fitem  out  tJie  rarioua 
*  nonti.'  or  parties,  which  appointed  a  *  balia,*  or  eieeuttve 
council  of  '2-1  individual,  fur  five  ycnis,  whiili  wn-,  aficr- 
wanls  ronlirincd  in  L-l'J[,  bui  uii  Uw  cuudiiiuii  thai  ihc 
puhli '  oH.ees  should  be  no  longer  given  by  favour,  hut 
drawn  (br  by  lot.    In  thi.«  liiii!<>ii)css  Pandvilfo  Putruc«t#  a 
citizen  uf  an  old  fiunily  (d'  Sicu  i.  u  clever  aiubilious  man, 
be^n  to  act  a  considerable  part,  being  the  raotl  able,  active, 
and  induential  member  of  the  balia.  Petnieci  eontrtved  to 
nuke  kimaelf  atUl  nere  powerful  in  tbe  aabaeqiMot  genetml 
diattufbancea  of  Italy,  tbnugh  tbe  raareb  of  Cbarlea  vIIL  of 
France  for  tho  conquest  of  Naplea.  and  the  wars  that  fol- 
lowed, uniil,  being  supported  by  Loots  XII.  of  Franco, 
he  l  i.-1'.nni:  in  ri.ahly  tho   diclat  ir   of   SiiMia.  Machui- 
vclll  ha>  dcscnhud  I'l  iructi  as  one  of  tho  ino^t  able  and 
sucxxscil'ul  Usurpers,  u  lui  niaua^od  to  sup]vjn  Innisell  ijy 
those  very  men  w  ho  had  oiin;  bi  ea  hi;i  enemies.    He  was 
however  unscrupulous  toward-  Uiose  whom  ho  could  not 
win  over,  as  he  showed  by  ordering  the  murder,  in  July, 
lAOO,  of  his  own  son-in-law  Niccolo  iforghesi,  who  couslantly 
oppoied  bia  usurpation.   Fetrueei  died  in  Iftlfl.  and  was 
buried  with  great  splcndoor.  Uta  aona,  not  having  the 
capacity  of  their  father,  di  l  n  jI  lonf;  rctuiu  power,  and  wero 
obliged  to  emigrate.  Fie.sh  end  turaulLsbrokoout,and  thisat 
atimcwiien  every  state  of  Italy  was  threatened  with  destruc- 
tion fr«)m  tlio  tuiitendinx  armies  of  Charle-i  V.  and  Fiancis 
I.    After  tho  fall  of  Klurencc  m  1  j30,  Siciia  retained  fur 
many  years  its  republican  government,  under  the  protection 
of  Charles  V. ;  but  civil  dissensions  continuing,  tho  cm- 
iwror  sent  thither  a  Spaniab  garrison  to  enforce  order,  in 
I  Hi,  and  began  building  n  oaalle  to  overawe  the  town. 

In  1M2  Um  otoimMh  wmn  of  Spoaiab  intecfignnoai,  mm  in 
arma  and  drovo  tbe  Spaniardaawny,  and  applied  IbraaaiateDee 
to  Henry  II.  of  France,  who  sent  them  a  small  garrison. 
Tbcy  also  made  common  cause  with  the  Florentine  exiles  led 
I'V  Piotro  Sliozzi,  which  gave  to  DukcGj^-mo  id' I'  iorcnce  tiie 
wislied  for  opportunity  of  interfering  iri  tho  nlfairs  of  .Siena. 
His  troops,  united  to  those  of  llie  emiieror,  Cvuninarnlcd  by  ilie 
Duke  of  Marignaoo,  ravaged  the  country,  and  destroyed  the 
towns  and  villages  wbieb  nmaincd  faithful  to  Siena.  It  was 
tbtfu  that  the  Maremma  was  reduced  to  a  wilderness.  At  last, 
in  April,  1655,  Siena  oipitulatcd  through  famine.  In  1 557 
it  waa  g«wa  np  by  Spain  to  Duka  Gommv  who  rannilad  it 
with  the  raat  of  Tmeany,  of  whieh  it  haa  ever  ainee  formed 
n  part.  (Malavolli.  Ili  ^toria  dc*  Filli  e  Guerre  tin'  ^^itnesi : 
Memorie  lltitonm  Cntir/ii'  ilella  Citta  tit  Siena.)  A 
number  of  the  c.ti/en>  of  .Sieiui,  after  the  surrender  of  that 
city,  took  rcfua;e  ai  .Moiilalcino,  w  here  the  FrLiich  garrison 
iitider  Moiiluc  had  alvj  wiilidiavvn  itself,  and  there  organ- 
ized the  semblaucc  of  a  republic.  But  the  peace  of  1558 
between  France  and  Spain  having  obligod  tm  French  to 
wilbdnw  Irom  Meotaloinch  the  citixana  eamo  to  terms 
with  Duko  OoBineh  and  aworo  alksgianee  to  him  in  August, 
155'J,  and  thus  terminated  the  last  trace  of  tho  tBdrtpiMld- 
eace  of  Siena.  (Botta,  Sloria  d'ltuUa,  b.  z.) 


.SIENITL.  .V  compound  of  quartz,  felspar,  and  mira, 
beini;  r.illed  granite,  we  find  in  many  itistanros  liurn- 
btende  instead  of  mica,  and  the  rock  is  then  callcil  sie- 
nile  or  syenite  (from  SyCne  in  Ezypt,  whore  audi  A Mck 
is  well  known).  If  wo  imagine  (what  is  of  common  OOCUV- 
rence)  tbe  diminution  of  tuoqvairtz.  and  itie  partial  obfCIW 
ration  of  tba  omtalUno  atruotntio.  the  ruck  beoonioi  gneu' 
■tone.  If  in  idaoo  of  hornblende  we  find  bypenihene  or 
cpidctc,  the  rock  may  be  called  hypersthenic  or  opidolic 
sienitc.  at  in  the  Yal  di  Fas&a  and  Shetland.  Detlnition 
f.id^  in  respect  of  atenil^  «» it  do«  in  iqgud  to  other  reeko 

of  iLfneous  orit^in. 

Dr.  M  Culloi  li  (' Trealiso  on  Rocks')  ranks  tvv)  ro<  k» 
usually  called  sieiiite  tone  composed  of  qunriz,  felspar,  and 
hornblende,  and  the  other  of  quartz,  felspar,  hornblende^ 
and  mica)  lu  granite.  Mount  Sorrel  in  Leioeitonbire^  the 
Malvern  Hills,  and  Criflel  in  OoHeway,  aflbrd  abiiiMlaat 
and  chAraoteriatioaienitcs. 

SIBRRA  LKONB  (properly  I.eona)  is  the  name  of  a  capo 
situated  on  tho  we»i  coast  of  .\frica.  near  8"  3o';  but  when 
tho  Englith  estabUshed  a  col  )ii\  m  the  vicinity  of  thi«  r.ipo. 
the  luuno  was  exi<  ndo  1  to  tho  colony,  and  to  thai  Iraoi  of 
(ouiitr\  v  liioli  was  annexed  to  it.  At  present  tho  tern  is 
t^ot.erally  used  in  this  sense.  Geographers  frequently  u»o 
tho  term  in  a  stUI  uioro  exteoaive  aigniQcafion.  A»  Uio 
couutrioo  of  Western  Africa  south  of  theiiahara  ;ire  dividod 
into  mny  small  states  which  arc  very  imperfeeliy  knovut 
in  order  to  piomoto  perspicuity  goographen  havo  fiiund  it 
neeeiway  to  introduce  an  arbitrary  dniston,  arbitrary  as  fur 
a«  regarm  the  political  state,  bat  founded  on  the  ph)  sical 
«eogra]>hy  of  the  country.  Thus  the  term  '  Coast  of  Siorju 
I.eouo  '  IS  applied  lo  lliuac  parts  of  Western  Africa  w  hioli 
are  <lraiiiod  by  the  rivers  that  fall  inio  the  Atlantic  between 
(Japu  Vei'gadO"  VI'  N.  lat.)  and  the  Isiaud  of  Siierboro 
(7"  30').  At  Cape  Verge,  which  is  moderately  elevated,  a 
tract  of  high  ground  begins,  which  extends  first  north  by 
ea«t,  and  afterwards  east,  until  it  reaches  tho  ranges  wbioh 
aorround  tho  table-land  of  Foota  JaUon  (near  U"  W.  long.). 
This  range  of  high  land  dooa  not  appoiir  to  rise  mete  than 
1000  feet  above  the  sea,  but  it  is  much  broken  by  ravines 
and  narrow  valleys,  especially  on  the  west,  and  cuusequunity 
IS  \  ery  riit,'t;;td.  Hast  of  1 1"  \V.  lon^.  a  continuous  range  ap- 
[jears  to  exieiid  west  and  cast  uniil  it  nieet.s  another  ran^e 
lunnini;  north  and  south,  belwecn  10"  and  'J"  N.  lat.  and 
10^  and  9"  W.  long.,  which  extends  to  the  sources  of  the 
Joliba.  These  two  lost-mentioned  ranees  have  only  been 
seen  from  a  distance  by  Eoropeans.  So  far  the  boundary* 
lines  of  Sierra  Leone  are  tolerably  veil  known,  but  we  aro 
ontiroly  unaoguainted  with  its  sotrthsn  Umita»  between  the 
moantalna  at  tho  sooroe  of  the  Johbn  and  tho  eoast  opposite 
tho  island  of  Sherboro,  as  our  knowK'd(;e  of  this  i>art  of 
Africa  extends  only  nbout  lu  or  11  ludes  uilaud,  where  the 
country  i^  unifunuly  luw,  and  generally  subject  to  inunda- 
tions during  the  rams.  North  of  Sierra  Leono  is  that  part 
of  Sonei<atiibia  whieli  is  Mibjeci  lo  tho  king  of  Foola  Jallon, 
comprehending  the  tabiu-land  of  Foola  Jallon,  and  the 
countries  on  the  upper  course  of  the  Rio  Grande  and  on  tlio 
Nuiicz  river.  Ea«t  of  Sierra  Laono  ia  Sangora.  a  pari  of 
Soodan ;  but  the  nitioni  «r  eoaatrios  which  border  on  it  on 
tho  aoutli  ate  unknown  oven  by  Dana.  Sierra  JLeono.  ne- 
ooidiQg  to  a  rough  eatimatOi  tarn*  abont  t3,000  aqtiare 
miles,  being  nearly  equal  to  Scotland. 

Coast. —  From  (Jape  Vorga  tho  coast  run*  south-east  to 
Alli>;ator  Point,  and  is  uniformly  ffat  and  low,  and  thickly 
c  lothed  Willi  man^ruves.  It  is dividi'd  into  mmitiraus  isUiids 
by  the  !>everal  arms  into  which  the  river  Pongas  divides, 
before  it  reaches  the  sea.  South  of  Alligator  Point  is 
Tumbo  Point,  a  long  rocky  flat,  fruiu  which  the  land  risea 

f;rBdually  untU  it  attains  a  great  elevation  in  Mount  Kaku* 
imah,  2910  feet  above  tbe  sea-lwdi  and  Mount  Soomba, 
1705  ftot.  Fhwi  thia  tiMl  tho  eoist  sKlsada  noariy  4n« 
south  Jbr  abont  100  miles  to  the  peninsula  of  Sierra  lieone ; 
and  ihi>  pnrt  of  it,  whidi  very  low  and  flat,  ronsisi  ,  i  f 
numerous  tolantlsi.  The  coiist  on  the  poiuusula  of  Sierra 
I.<eone  which  lies  between  the  asttuary  called  tlie  Sierra 
Lc«ne  river  and  Yawry  Bay.  is  rather  elevated  and  gpne- 
rally  rocky  ;  and  its  western  beach,  from  Cape  Sierra  l^^ne 
to  Cape  ShiUen.  is  beaten  by  a  tremendous  surf,  which 
can  only  bo  passed  by  the  canoes  of  tho  country,  and  not  at 
all  times  by  them.  Tbe  eaatorn  shores  of  Yawry  fiay»  and 
those  extending  tlienco  to  tho  ishod  of  ShorboNb  nio  lov. 
Hat.  and  sulyeet  to  ebange. 
Sittfmet^  Soii,  and  Jffrieuihmt  ProducUotu.^HM  pen- 
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insula  of  Sierra  Leone,  which  constitutes  the  territor)-  of  the 
fiolony, U •arrounded  on  the  north, ireet, and  south  hy  water: 
on  tb*  oast  it  b  connected  with  tiie  mtinliod  of  Africa  by 
ft  low  tract.  inteneet«d  by  nunMimis  creeka  and  rivefs, 
vhiobflveraow  during  the  rainy  Nuoa  and  form  extensive 
awampa.  The  peninsula  eitcnda  IVora  north  to  south  ahont 
18  miles, and  from  west  to  east  12  miles:  the  siiiTiu  c  is  nhout 
220  sqiiurc  milen.  or  b  little  more  tlian  the  smallcsi  tviuaty 
of  England,  Hnil;ii  'Ishiri-.  1  ho  interior  of  the  pcniiisvila 
is  an  clcvalc<l  rt  L;ioii  of  uneven  sui  face,  which  rises  ffom 
400  to  lOlHi  fctit  above  the  sen,  and  is  oTcrtojtpcd  by  ronical 
peaks,  which  attain  an  elevation  of  between  ibUO  and  ^uuo 
feet.  some  places  the  declivities  of  this  region  extend 
to  the'ahorea,  but  tbey  era  uanany  divided  from  thu  sea  by 
a  belt  of  tow  ground  tnm  one  to  three  milea  in  width : 
the  whole  re^ion  is  covered  with  a  good  soil,  which,  on  thj 
nirivrtl  of  the  Ilritish  colony,  was  entirely,  and  is  still  for  the 
in-.st  I'  lrt,  covered  Willi  lav^r  im -it- trees,  lunonp  which  is 
tito  sitK-cotton  tree,  the  iii.:iks  of  which  aro  made  into 
canoes  which  in-  iil:>  ii  1  n  -o  enough  to  contain  a  hundred 
loon.  Th«  Bnti^li  have  intiodiicid  the  products  of  the 
West  Itldiea,  eolTee,  sugar,  indipo,  ginger,  and  cotton,  which 
generaHy  aucreed  well,  cspccial'y  the  coffee.  Some  Euro-  | 
pean  fhtitt  are  euUtvatvd  on  the  higher  parts,  and  the  vine 
flourishes  in  the  gardena  of  Freetown.  Yatni,  mandioc, ! 
pumpkins,  plnntains.  and  Indiait  oom  eonatltute  the  pnii-  | 
cinal  food  of  the  irlinMtnnts.  Nearly  att  our  garden  vogc- 
tatdcsarc  rai^^ed  in  iluii  tract. 

If  this  peninsula,  and  the  roounlft  n  ;ra(  t  of  the  Knku- 
liinnh  and  Scmmba  Mountains  abo^-o  rocntiyned,  whose 
extent  is  not  known,  are  excepted,  the  western  portion  of 
Sierra  Leone  is  a  low  plain  ;  but  the  northern  part  of  it, 
north  of  10"N.lat.,  has  not  been  explored.  This  plain,  so  far 
a*  ia known,  witendaabont  1 00  milea  inland.  Laing  obaervcib 
that  east  «r  the.  town  of  Beemera  •  noant«ln>nRgB  about 
60  miles  in  length  extends  from  south  to  north,  and  this 
chain  forms  the  boundary  between  the  plain  and  the  hilly 
region.  The  surface  of  the  plain  is  level,  except  ;ii  a  fow 
places  where  rocky  tracts  arc  traversed  by  ravine?.  Duang 
the  1  aniH  mniiv  ]i;\rts  ol'  the  ]ilain  rin-  <'itivi  ;ed  into  swamps, 
which,  when  dry. me  covered  with  Krn.<s  nine  or  ten  feet  high : 
in  other  places  there  aro  extensive  nuailows  intersected  with 
tfaiokots,  and  some  portions  are  overgrown  with  trees, 
MBOiig  which  the  teak-trco  is  frcr^nent.  Only  a  small 
ifBft  of  tbia  region  ia  under  eultivaiion,  though  the  soil  is 
nrtile,  oonaisting  nostty  of  a  rieh  hlnek  (oani  mixed  with  a 
little  clay  and  fine  sand.  In  approacliing  the  moiin'i  i;  *  on 
the  east,  tho  surface  of  the  country  is  undulating  atsd  the 
rivi  is  run  in  deep  beds:  this  tract  is  belter  cultivated  and 
njoro  iH»pulous  thun  the  level  portion  of  the  plain.  The 
agricultural  ju  vlvH  i  .T.s  i  nsist  of  the  Carolina  or  white 
rico,  which  attains  great  perfeciion ;  rcl  ricp,  which  the 
natives  prefer  for  their  own  consumption,  on  ncrount  of  the 
length  of  time  which  it  will  keep;  yams,  ground-nuts, 
inandiee>  plantains  and  bananas,  and  several  roots  which 
grow  spontaneously.  Cattle  are  rare,  except  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  monntaina;  and  honea  are  not  reared.  Goats  arc 
common,  but  there  are  fow  sheep. 

ITiough  the  mountains  which  exist  east  of  Se<;nol.^, 
botwi  -  n  1 1*"  iinil  M'  W.  Imr;..  ;iii]i!«ar  to  constitutt  a  tni;;|e 
nininn'^'  ^tuiihand  north  acm  the  cntmtrv,  iheyarc  bjokcn 
lit  •■-\i:r  il  )>liu-o.-i  by  the  i  n  rrs  vlin'h  i ir;L'iii:tte  farther  cast, 
and  IrevefM)  tiiem  in  a  direction  cast  and  west,  furmin;; 
la^and  wide  ralleys.  Between  these  valleys  there  arc 
ridges  tanning  in  the  same  dircetion,afid  occupying  a  width 
from  .10  le  40  miles.  These  ridges  do  not  Bupear  to  rise  to 
■  griet  elevaiion.  The  highest  nnBiait  tniieh  has  been 
meaoared  ie  8a  WolW,  near  1 1*  W.  long,  end  9"  N.  lat., 
which  attains  about  1 90i)  feet ;  and  the  town  of  Sembn  is 
built  on  a  mountain  1490  feet  high.  The  base  of  these  hills 
is  clothed  with  cnnnvocrl- trees,  which  sujiiily  mi  :irtii'.c  (f 
export  The  higher  pari  of  the  hills  up  lo  the  summit  is 
o\eii:i i  wi)  with  a  grass  which  ri-miiiiis  green  all  the  year 
round,  and  is  interspersed  with  single  imrm-trt  t^.  In  a  few 
plaees  the  hills  aro  bare,  oxv  in  if  To  tht-i  S'Stijneai.  The 
vsUeya  ere  extremely  fertile,  and  watered  by  numerous 
rtvttlcia  which  dceeend  fhno  the  adjacent  mils.  Rice, 
groend-nuts,  yam«,  plantains,  and  mandioo  are  grown  to  a 

Sreatextent.esiTccially  mandioc, ibr  which  this  tract  is  noted. 
*ine-app1es  are  tho  most  eommon  fruit :  (  "u-ri  is  of  palin- 
tre^  are  interspersed  between  the  cultivated  Dcjds.  In  this 
hilly  region  domestio  anituals,  especMly  eaiile  and  goats, 
are  numerous. 


TiiC  most  eastern  pan  of  Sierra  Leone,  whtclt  exirtids 
about  80  or  90  miles  ca^t  and  west,  is  much  tnorc  Il  vcI.  In 
many  parts  the  surface  extends  in  gentle  and  wide  nn  ^i'  i- 
tkma;  iti  others  it  is  broken  by  deep  ravine*,  and  U:::  •  ^  -  J 
by  nuiDMeiM  rivulotsi,  which  arc  sunk  deep  below  it.  The 
general  elevation  ef  thti  region  does  not  exceed  900  fceC 
aboTC  the  sea.  The  face  of  the  country  is  d. versified  with 
hills,  extensive  vulcs,  and  fertile  mcaduws,  belte^I  with  strips 
of  wooil,  nii'l  derorated  v,  ih  '  '.nmp^or  trees  of  tho  deim-st 
foli;tfje.  The  vnllejs  and  luwer  depressions  cotUmn  a  rich 
vcgolnbli*  still  m!^:ed  with  iron  cljy  and  »an<l.  Ih  ^  !Oil  u 
rc'.narkable  f  rits  ferlilily,  and  rc<jtiircs  little  la!x>ur;  l»iil 
soraeof  the  e  '1  |iu'-sions  are  converted  into  swamps  dunui; 
the  rains.  The  larger  plantations  are  those  of  net;  ittti 
ground-nnts.  Indian  corn,  yami.  and  mandioc  are  also  ex- 
let)  in  ly  '^rown.  Large  flocki  of  sheep  and  numerous  herds 
ofi  it  k  j,n;ue  fn  the  pastures.  Ilorscsdo  not  succeed,  and 
are  iiniKirled  from  Sangara,  which  lies  fartln  r  l  u  1 

r/,'>H(if«?.— There  arc  two  seasons,  the  wct  ^iid  ilie  drj. 
The  former  lusts  from  May  to  j<«iviitibcr,  and  is  ai«a>* 
ushered  in  and  tcrininnte<f  by  lornadot.  Nothing  cjn 
exceed  the  gloominess  of  the  weather  during  this  peridd  : 
Tlie  hilU  arc  wrapped  in  impenetrable  fogs,  and  tne  rntn 
fulls  ill  such  torrents  as  to  prevent  any  one  from  leaviay 
his  house.  At  this  period  llie  diseases  which  prure  m 
f^lal  to  the  coast  have  generally  made  their  appearance, 
though  they  can  scarcely  be  (m  lu  lutif;  ]M-ruli.uI_i.  to  any 
season.  The  extreme  humidity  uf  lb'-  il;tu  ito  ui;a»  be  i«n- 
cnived,  when  it  is  sl:i«cd  that,  in  l"*-'^,  diiring  the  mtfi 
rainy  months  (June,  July,  and  Aiij  u^ii.  tlie  quantity  of 
rain  amounted  to  292  inches;  am!  ili.it  iti  tv.  j  day»  (2Jrid 
and  23rd  uf  August)  there  fell  26  inches,  which  is  more  thaa 
falls  at  London  in  a  year.  The  average  quantity  htm' 
evir  docs  not  seem  to  exceed  160  inches,  of  which  one* 
half  (klla  In  July  and  August  The  air  is  then  loaded  with 
vapour.i,  the  destructive  cfTecta  of  which  arc  ol6<-n-ed  in 
many  objects.  Iron  Is  covered  with  rust;  furutturc  fali? 
lo  pieces,  Jhe  glue  losing  its  tcniri,  i;s  f|ii:ilities ;  paper. 
thou<;h  well  sized,  beromcs  uulU  fur  tisi>;  ui  ollcns,  urufss 
frequently  dried,  1  i  r .  iiU'  rotten;  and  ^lMf^  m  !  boots  arr 
covered  with  mnuid  in  one  niyht.  The  rapid  puliefeeuoo 
of  animal  i^ub^tancet  and  the  rapid  llEniientatioo  of  v«ge> 
tableii  can  hardly  be  conceived. 

Being  at  no  great  distance  from  the  equator,  a  high 
d^ree  of  beat  ia  experienced  all  the  Year  round.  It  « 
even  probable  that  the  mean  heat  of  tnis  cou n t T\  exceeds 
lliut  of  tho  equator,  being  between  B|*  and  fl*.  Tt  ■.• 
greatest  heat  is  experienced  in  the  months  prereilin;;  '^>c 
rainy  season,  in  which  tin  im  in  temperature  may  be  alKiu! 


S3'.    The  diurnal  chaii 


lir  thermomeicr  at  Kr»-cto»r 


rarely  exceed  10*;  but  in  the  lu'.s  i cunlr}  thi/  mumcter. 
in  October,  November,  and  December,  sometirors  vatic» 
li"  between  sunrise  and  noon.  Sierra  Leoiic  doc<  v.  :t 
enjoy  tho  advantages  aririing  from  tlic  Irade-wtnda,  wbick 
in  the  West  Indies  ojrcrute  so  powerfully  in  reducing  the 
tcmpcratnre  and  rendering  the  clitnaic  more  tuIeraUo  to 
Ktiropeans.  There  in  however  a  pretty  n-gular  succe^Mtu 
of  s<-:'.  ard  !ai:i?  h:<.-ef.:s.  Til'.-  sca-hrei-.-.c  um.;i:1'.  r:  at  tea 
u'clock,  but  S',.!iiicliU5ei  I'vu  oi  tlacc  lioujs  luier,  aii«i  bl.'R. 
from  the  west- north-TTcst.  It  is  always  cool  and  pleasant, 
but  v-irics  ••ronfly  in  strength.  The  land-brecies  *ci  ta 
about  iipio  i<  (  !<:(  k  iii  liteevening.  and  are  in  general  h«atcd, 
and  loaded  with  humid  exhalations  from  the  low  and  swampy 
grounds  over  which  they  pa^ 

Sierra  Leone  fs  noted  Ibr  the  anhealthincsa  of  ila  clinat^ 
but  there  is  great  variation  hi  this  pmnt  hi  difleretit  yceta. 
Between  IS.IO  and  18.16  the  colony  enioyed  a  succosun  cf 
healthy  yeafs ;  and  it  was  supposed  that  tlie  causes  wlurU 
had  renik-rcd  it  so  lo;i<;  a  terror  to  Europeans  were  d^-: 
likely  t "  -.vruv,  but  the  fatal  epidemics  of  1837  aud  Ifr^ 
d ispriii (I  thi-  deloiion.  Id  1825 and  lOSO the ineitnliiywM 
also  very  great. 

These  observations  refer  to  the  Peninsuhu  nod  to  the  low 
country  along  the  coast.  In  the  interior  the  rains  arc  moch 
less  abundant,  and  the  beat  is  much  les«.  Accordms  to  tbt 
observations  of  Laing.  which  extend  from  April  to  October, 
it  WOBld  appear  that  the  heat  of  the  hilly  ret^ion  is  a:  leak* 
four  or  five  dej^rcc*  less,and  ih  it  i  \  i  n  in  sumuier  the  raiu 
are  often  interrupted  by  several  fiiij  day.s  in  sncce«.ij<>n. 

Piv^rK — l  iicrcore  t-cveral  ri»efs  in  Sierra  Lix)ne  whici 
run  from       to  .too  mdes,  but  the  course  of  ncarlv  s!!  . .' 
I  hem  is  very  imperfectly  known.    The  most  n.irthe:  ii  :  ; 
Fongas,  which  reacbea'the  sea,  on  both  sidea  of  10*  lac 
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tif  tlivw  or  Ibar  mmi.  Tlw  next  nortlwrn  of  tViMs  •nn«. 

(-<i1!i'il  the  Mini  Bar.  maybeenteroii  t-asih  ainlsardy  ai  )iit:1t- 
via(«r  iiyTes«elsnot<ira«'iiig  more  than  12  or  1-4  fcii,;)!)'!  liiL'y 
may  Mil  up  a  fow  \-m\<:  i<>  tiu-  coraiuurciitl  !.ciil(.'ui>  nt^ :  but 
farther  inland  the  couim  of  this  river  is  not  kn  .iwn.  SevL?ral 
riTors  fall  into  Iho  aea  bclwe«n  Capo  TiuuIjj  ami  the  asiu- 
kry  Mlled  the  River  of  Siarra  Loonc;  but  uum-  of  tlioin  arc 
«1ait«4  by veiMlt,  tliough  ilic  fieutim,  a!io  called  Kaba  and 
Kwngo.  ruiu  nora  tbtn  300  mile*.  Tht!  mo>t  important 
river  u  tlw  Rukall*,  which  tt  navigable  at  eertain  Nanmi 
for  •  gnat  part  of  ita  tmne.  It  ritoa  in  th«  BMHUlaina 
which  t«paraie  Sierra  LioiM  from  Soodan,  at  ati  elevation 
of  MI7  f<.^6t  aliovo  tlie  soa-Uvcl.  nnd  runs  flrit  Koulh,  and 
afierw.irds  eitli«r  vest  or  ftonth-^vcs!,  until  a  approaclics  (he 
■ca  withifi  u)  iuile<,  ■vvlu  n  it  s];ri'ad»  out  in  a  wide  (Bstuni  v, 
called  the  Rtver  of  Sierra  Leone,  which  is  «cven  niites  wcio 
oppocite  Freetown,  and  conititule«  the  harbour  of  (ho 
edonjr.  At  the  c1o«e  of  ihe  dry  maon  tiM  RoiwU*  is  oavi- 
g«bl«  fl>r  boais  only  to  Uokon,  a  dbiMN*  «f  M  iiiika  fk<on 
iM  MtiHtrf:  but  in  all  otlwr  mmoim,  to  a  anwh  liMMr 
diMaiiM.  Th*  ecNiTM  «r  the  KaranwnkA  riw>  vkiel  Mis 
into  Yawry  Hay,  ii  ganerallr  parallel  to  that  of  111*  BokAlle, 
and  tomclitnci  only  ten  milea  from  it. 

Pmduettons. — I'oullry  ii  .iluiiiflant.  but  of  a  veryditninu- 
tiTp  ktnd.  The  wiM  anim.iUaretlic  i  lpj'banf, hnffalo,  n  <(^ie<'i«'<i 
of  ,->nt>>li)- tMonki-\s,  liM,i.ir'h,  aii  I  \Vijl\i's.  'lli.' k-ii  a.  <1> -irt- 
•o  druaded  by  tiie  natives,  tb.it,  in  tho«0  pujt-v  \Wieie  iLi^m 
animals  arc  nuroorodt,  they .vill  not  ti  avd  unless  m  (■.  .tupany 
and  well  armed.    The  hippopotamus  is  found  in  ihA  lower 

Srta  of  the  river,  and  several  kind^  of  snakes  are  numeroun. 
m  giiinM-fi>«lai  wluob  an  plentifbl,  ace  maeb  burnr  than 
thoao  in  Bn^and.  Pith  abonnd  in  th*  rivani  and  aiwiR  the 
shores.  Wild  bees  are  very  numerous,  and  honoy  and  wax 
eonstitute  artic!»»  of  export.  Iron  is  worked  in  the  most 
hilly  part  of  tlif  counlry.  The  n  iiives  h:nc  mm  h  j^nM.  but 
it  IS  brought  fruin  tlie  cninitrit'S  on  tb«  Upju'r  p:iit  l>(  tlie 
Jblihi.    S  ill     ni  I'll-  ol'iiii^  tliL'  low  &hom. 

Inhabitants. —  Five  dillount  tribes  inhabit  this  couiUiv, 
all  of  whom  belong  to  iXvt  nc^io  race,  but  they  have  attained 
different  degrees  of  civiluation.  The  country  north  of  the 
rirar  Kaba  i^i  oecopiod  by  the  Mandingoet.  Between  this 
rirar  and  tba  Rokella  are  the  TimaotMaa.  near  the  na,  and 
the  Limba  farther  inland.  South  of  the  Roheitle  are  the 
K<v>ranWo,  aivl  tbe  ruojt  eastern  portiisn  is  flrrupii  il  \>\  tLc 
Soolima.  It  ii  proUabu:  that  there  .Tie  otliir  Inln  s  in  t';i  .>l' 
partsof  the  country  wluoli  have  nai  vei  Iuimi  \  isiiid  liy  Euki 
peana.  The  Mandiii^ues,  i*iia  are  Muhummtidan*,  uu  i  huvi^ 
made  some  pro^^ess  in  civilization,  have  been  noticed  before. 
[M AMIHKOOKa.]  This  nalioa,  which  is  distini;uishfd  by  its* 
actlTitf  and  restlessncMb  ia  atill  penetrating  farther  south, 
tBd  atMie  of  tbem  batra  evan  oauicd  in  the  vieanil^  of  the 
Aoaorieaa  Mion^  of  Liberia.  Tba  TimMMM  oceupy  a 
rountrc  eslaoding  90  railet  from  «Mt  lb  wvet,  and  ftom 
north  tu  south.  Their  country  it  divided  into  four  nominal 
<iiatrict«  governed  by  headtntn,  wlio  alwaya  awunic  iho  liHe 
"f  kinr.  Thev  cultivate  tl.o  round,  though  wiili  loss  >kill 
and  industry  th.^n  tlu  ir  lU'KjIibour*.  The  men  do  net  wear 
mufh  drw.  and  tttt)  wouiiiii  »ull  lost.  Th<>y  Ar^%^  with  le»t 
decency  than  the  trit>eB  farther  east:  the  art  of  making 
cotton-doth  is  far  from  being  K«noral  among  them.  The 
Tinsannces  are  rory  tlocilo.  and  they  aoon  accommodate 
liMmaalTaa  toBuropt-nn  habiti.  and  are  io  general  nraoh 
alteehad  to  their  etupl  \v('ra.  They  htvo  their  fotiahaa  «nd 
grecgrees.  and  none  of  them  have  embrace<I  Christianity  or 
ih«  Mohammedan  ikitb.  The  country  of  the  Limba  has 
not  Ixcn  M'-itiid  by  Euiitp<:ini  'l  iic  K  x  iaiiko  occupy  a 
rounlrv  cxtitulinw  «»«t  to  ilio  banks  of  tbf  .I.'hba.  In  lan- 
L,'iia^o  aii'i.(v>st iinii'  tUe*  cIospIv  n,'~«ir>bb^llie  M  ui'i  ngoi->,  but 
they  are  by  no  meant  to  bamisonie,  uur  m  lutvlhgent.  The 
langMfOf  excepting  a  few  words  winch  liavc  suffered  a  little 
fVMB  eanuption,  i»  the  tame  at  that  jipolien  by  the  Mandin- 
|RMi»  but  tMir  mannert  bear  a  tlronger  affinity  to  those  of 
the  Timaimeaa.  Tlisy  diMa  howwrar.  like  the  HaadtO|oeii, 
with  great  deocney,  and  the  manuhctwe  of  calton>cloili  if 
gotuT.il  amont;  them.  Koornnko  it  the  firtt  country  ca»l- 
wanl  of  Sierra  I>eoiic  where  the  tnanufaeture  of  cloth  is 
common,  but  it  i»  in  general  uf  a  coarse  quality.  Farthrr 
e«st  It  improves  la  li-xtur«.  In  S.inpara,  iii  So^'lan,  vtTV 
fine  lart;e  cloths  are  manufactured,  wbich  are  lii);hly  pn^i  d, 
and  form  an  important  article  uf  trade  among  the  mterior 
naliont.  The  Soolima,  who  occupy  the  country  between  the 
Kaorankoom  tho  aoulb  and  Foota  JaUoo  on  the  north,  are 

in  itetllTCb  twaging  ia 


•  height  from  IIto  Ibot  aix  inc%ai  to  life  feet  eight.  Thev  are 

suliji  ct  to  one  Mnii'cign,  which  circuinslan*  c.  adtlinl  to  tlicir 
wjilike  charorlor,  pivc*  them  an  ascendency  in  ibi*  p:ut  <if 
Africa.  In  their  dumcstic  occupations  the  men  and  xsunu  a 
api  car  ill  many  respects  to  have  changed  sexci.  With  the 
exception  of  »owing  and  reaping,  the  cares  of  liu«l>andry  ara 
ontirely  left  to  the  females,  wliile  the  vavw  look  after  tbe 
dairy  and  milk  the  cows:  the  women  build  hooaaa,  plaitar 
walls,  act  a*  barbers  and  surgeons ;  while  the  men  are  om> 
ployed  in  tewing,  and  tint  unfireqiiently  in  washing  cluthet. 
They  dress  vciy  decently,  and  their  costume  resembles  that 
of  tlie  Mandmgocs.  They  have  public  mcciin';;*,  or  ^w/aiwff, 
as  they  are  called.  J.nn^'  hIim  r\i"l  llmi  ]i(v,ii:is  ai  ruiied  of 
murder  arc  tried  betcire  a  )u:\  ,  wimli  i»  at  },TL;it  i  nitisto 
arrive  at  the  true  facts  of  ibe  i  use,  and  to  givi'  a  just  ver- 
dict. The  kin.;  has  the  jjower  of  exercisins;  njetcy,  when 
solicited  by  the  jury.  Mohammedanism  hat  made  some 
progress  among  them,  but  even  the  king,  though  ho  hat 
embraced  it,  does  not  venture  to  profeaait  publicly. 

Tkt  Britith  Co/ofiy  Sierra  Leem  was  aHabliabad  in 
1787,  bv  aomo  philanthrmmtf*  who  fntandad  to  riiow  that 
colonial  produetloitl  eould  be  obtained  without  tlir  Ir-.bnnr 
of  slaves.  In  that  year  470  negroes,  then  Iiviii<:  lu  a  ilaia 
of  destitution  in  London,  were  removed  to  it.  and  in  1790 
their  number  was  incrta-te'l  by  1 1'»6  indivi>1iMils  of  the  <amo 
raiv,  \\\iu  liLi.l  lurii  siMtii"!  Ill  Nitva  SiTtui.  Ijut  rould  liut 
l>ear  the  neveniy  of  tltsii  cliTiiutf.  JVii  years  Ifter,  550 
Maroons  were  transported  from  .l;u:i.i;<  ;i  to  8terra  Leone; 
and  in  1819,  when  a  black  regiment  in  theWc«t  IndieairaB 
disbanded,  black  soldiers  and  their  faiDilita  VCtv 

settled  there  likawiie.  In  1 820  the  popuialton  amoitntod 
to  13,000  ifldividuala.  Sinoa  the  abolition  of  the  alaW'trade 
(I8(J7),  the  slaves  captured  by  the  British  ciuiscrt  have 
been  teltled  u>  tltt>  ccdony.  and  the  )K>pulation  has  thun  Ijecn 
so  much  increased,  tl;:u  m  !  >  )  *,  nu-]urliti^;  a  few  European 
merchants,  it  amountoii  lo  about  -l^.Oun  souls.  This  popu- 
lation is  tettle':l  111  Mlla;.'*'*  .iiul  ^m.ill  towns  all  uv  r  ilia 
(peninsula.  They  vary  in  population  from  3oO  to  'iiOJO  in- 
iiabitanlt,  and  most  of  them  have  churches  and  schools. 

Frevtowu.  tbe  capital,  «taiid»  on  the  north  side  of  the 
pentneola,  and  on  the  toulh  bank  of  the  Sierru  Leone  river, 
about  Atc  mitaa  ftom  tha  am^  in  SO'  30"  N.  laU  and 
IS*  9^  ifW.  loni^.,  on  an  Indined  plain  at  the  foot  of  aone 

lul's,  oil  wliirh  ate  f'lc  f  rt.  ihv  Ijarrnrki,  ainl  some  other 
pillilic  bniMiiios.  It  is  fit'iv  bit  .ibo\c  llii.' sea-li'vcl  at  Iiil;1i- 
u  aler  mark,  aiu]  i,'L;u!,i:  iy  Im.l  <nit  into  fino  u  irlc  stiL-ut.^, 
intersected  at  riglu  angles  by  otl)es.s  pnnilkl  to  lht>  nver. 
Many  of  the  houses  are  coromwiiout  m  l  snbstaniial  nlonc 
buildings.  The  population  exceeds  GUtiti,  among  which  are 
about  1 20  Europeana.  Though  the  river  is  seven  orilaa  vidn, 
the  naviniblo  antianea  ia  narrow,  there  being  an  axten- 
siro  ahou  with  ateop  aidaa  in  the  middle  of  the  river,  called 
the  Bulam  ahoalc  The  river  ean  only  bo  entered  wjth  a 
sea-breeze,  which,  though  tolerably  rei^lar,  is  not  alwayt 
wrtain  either  in  tlrfn^ili  or  ilnr.iiioti.  Rc;:fiu's  town,  in  a 
depreMi'in  between  ilio  luouataius,  uuuiauis  aibi;v«  l,*uO  in- 
habilanls. 

io  tlie  colony  ara  annexed  the  islands  called  Ilhotdot  Idolot, 
commonly  called  the  Isles  de  Lo9».  which  were  purcliascd  in 
1816.  They  consist  of  three  principal  island^  Factory,  Craw> 
furd,  andTamara.  and  several  small  isletaand  nth,  indosing 
a  ooDvaoMmt  and  aafe  anebongo  for  abippittg.  Ilnqr  ara  w 
voleanie  origin,  being  formed  ehiefly  of  bard  Uuo'  and  iron* 
coloured  lava.  Crawfurd'a  Idaodi  on  which  a  settlement 
has  been  formed,  it  about  210  fSwt  above  the  sca  level,  but 
has  no  water.  Tlnie  islanda  are  alwnit  v.Wy  mib  -  iii.rth- 
west  of  Siena  Loone.  in  9*  0'22"N.  lat.  aiul  i:;=32' W. 
I  liU'.  Till'  f^ovei  niuLiit  lias  laii  ly  )'ui (■liri5c<l  the  Banana 
island^  which  lie  opposite  (Jape  81iillen,  iho  soutli-n-f>«t(*rn 
extremity  of  the  peninsula.  They  resemble  the  I^Ils  de 
LosK,  but  the  land  is  more  elevated.  Tbey  are  very  fortdo. 
and  have  plenty  of  water,  but  no  running  MNMDi.  Wild 
cattle  ace  abundant  npon  the  Great  Bantaa. 

We  haf«  obtained  eomo  infiirmation  about  aaroril  amall 
towns  lu  the  interior.  The  largeat  town  in  tbo  country  of 
the  Maii<!in(;'x-s  is  Fouricaria;  in  the  country  of  the  Timaii- 
nec*  are  Kambia.  Porto  Loifo,  Macain  le,  aivl  Ma  Vosso; 
in  tlio  counirv  of  the  Konranko  arc  the  towns  of  Sei-incni, 
Kolakonka,  jinil  Kamato.  The  cap.tal  of  i\w  Hoohma  i» 
Falaba.  winch  cotisistA  of  about  huts,  and  contains 

lU.OOO  inhabitantt.  Thi:  towm  uf  Sangoora.  Seroba,  Moa- 
aaiah,  and  Kankodoofoco  bate  aiimfBtmr  alioui  1^00  in> 
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OMmtr^.—the  tammtiKt  of  ilui  eoUmj  »  mt  aelive  or 

.  important.  The  (iriiicipal  articles  of  impart  aro  wins,  atn- 
tniitiition,  UiuU,  tubacco,  beads,  aud  haadlwrebieCi,  which 
urc  paid  tat  by  gold,  rice^  »kio«.  Iims-wqx,  oi»h-nuti»  and 

ivory. 

(Laing's  Travels  in  the  Timanner,  K'».i\i'ilir>.  and  S  ;')- 
lima  Cauntriet  in  Ifentcrn  Africa :  Wint  i  IxiUom  s  Acrouni 
of  tht  Ifaiiv*  Jtfricans  in  the  Neic'^'^'OurJioud  of  Sierra 
Leone;  Cray's  and  Ducliard's  Travels  in  H'entern  /\frica; 
Oven**  Sairative  0/  Voyages  to  erplore  t/ui  Shnret  of 
4friea,  Araida,  attd  MvhgeMori  CopUin  Belcher's  O/iier- 
vatioui  OH  Variom  Paintt  on  th»  Wnt  Cotui  0/  Africa,  in 
'  I^iid.  Googrnpli  .Tournal,'  vol.  iU ;  IVett  ^ftittm  SMche$i 
and  PiirltaiiiiMtiiii/  Hrporls.) 

SIERRA  MADRK.   [Menuw  StATW.) 

SIF.RRA  MORF.'NA.   [Spain  ! 

SIKRRA  NEVA'DA.  [Spain.] 

SIG.KUM.  [Troad.] 

SIGARETUS.    [CmsMOBHANCiii ATA,  ToU  vil,  p,  »3.] 
SIGHT  (vision,  the  faouUy  of  aoeing).  The  itraetuw  ond 
uses  or  the  several  component  parts  whidi  «nt«r  into  tlio 
formation  of  the  or^an  of  vii>ion  have  been  almdy  described 
in  Ihti  article  Kyk.  Wc  have  now  to  inquire  by  what  means 
tl.i-  innge^  of  ubji'i  u  which  arc  depicted  on  the  retina  be- 
tiime  cutiVfiittd  into  ideas  of  the  objeciifi  themselves;  of 
their  proximity  and  distance  ;  of  their  solidity  and  size.  In 
other  word^  is  the  interpretation  of  the  sensations  of  the 
i-etina  a  vital  property  of  the  structure  itself,  or  is  it  in  part 
derived  from  other  toaiees?   The  following  caaey  whieh  is 
re<-ordcd  by  Ctieselden,  aflTords  us  important  data  on  litis 
bead.  A  young  man,  who  was  born  bUii4|  was  suddenly 
restored  to  si^jht  by  the  opemtton  of  cooebin^.  *  When  ho 
first  saw,'  obM  ivi'^  Cli.^L'lilon,  '  he  \v;is  so  far  from  making 
any  judijraent  :il)oii'  rl.^'.araV'..  lliai  ho  ihoucdit  ail  objects 
whalrvur  tmjr  lK'd  liis.'M-  (as  ho  csitiL-SM'd  itl.  as  what  he 
fcdt  luut'licd  hiA  j>kin.  ilc  know  not  one  thing  tioui  another, 
however  different  in  shape  and  magnitude;  but  upon  being 
told  what  things  wore  w!iofc  f  rm  he  bi'fore  knew  from 
fteliag,  he  would  cau  fuil)  ohsci  ve,  that  he  might  know 
iknn  again.  Two  monihs  after  being  couched,  oie  atten- 
tion seems  to  hare  been  drawn  to  the  effects  of  painting, 
which  he  then  first  and  at  once  romprehcnded ;  hut  even 
then  he  was  no  less  surprised,  expecting  the  pictures  would 
feel  like  the-  things  they  represented,  and  wa^i  amazed  when 
he  found  tho^e  yntts  which  by  their  lifjht  and  shadow  a)v 
pe.iiLd  rouiul  ami  uncvi'ti,  R-lt  uuiy  Ha!  like  the  rest!.  ;nwl 
asked  which  was  the  lying  sense,  feeling  or  seidng?  iieing 
shown  a  small  miniature  of  hi^  father,  and  told  what  it  was, 
lie  acknowledged  a  likeness,  but  was  vastly  aurpriiied,  ask- 
ing how  it  eottld  be  that  a  large  fa«e  eonld'be  expretscd  in 
■D  little  room,  sajring  it  diould  Iiave  seemed  as  impossible  to 
him  as  to  put  n  bushel  into  a  pint.   At  first  he  could  bear 
but  very  little  lii;hl,  uiul  the  tilings  he  saw  he  thought  ex- 
tremely lar^«-.  luit  iip  iii  sceinjj  things  larger,  those  first  seen 
lu'  rouceivi'il  U'>-~,  never  lieiiic  uli'.e  to  iiiKi^^ille  any  lines 
beyond  liie  bounds  he  saw.  Tliu  r  iinji  lie  was  in,  lie  snwl 
ho  knew  in  lie  but  part  of  the  house,  yet  he  cruM  nol 
conceive  that  the  whole  house  could  look  bigger.'  From 
ibe  details  of  this  intemtingcaso.  it  would  appear  that  the 
sense  of  s^bt  (so  far  as  we  «an  judge  of  it  when  performed 
with  one  eye,  for  only  one  bad  been  operated  on  when  the 
■hMB  nlMBomena  were  observed)  originally  gives  us  no  in* 
formation  respecting  the  solidity,  the  distance,  or  the  real 
nift'.'nituitc  of  iibjei-ts ;  luit  lli.it  thfy  all  srrrn  s-;  if  f  iiinlc  I 
on  iiiie  suilarc.    If  tins  then     the  simi  lA'  ihe  iiit'orinatioM 
wiiii  h  is  conveyed  to  us  by  the  n  im  i ;  if  it     hmitcd  to  the 
mere  perception.s  of  the  images  of  ol  ji<[-,  and  <  onvcys  to  us 
ideas  relative  to  superficial  cxti  i.t  unl\  ,  it  is  <  1.  ar  that  our 
estimation  of  the  true  position,  the  ma^juitude.  and  solid 
forms  of  bodies  must  he  due  to  some  other  sense  than  that 
of  si|bt,  or  latber,  to  a  comparison  of  some  other  sense 
with  it;  In  short,  to  au  act  of  our  comparing  and  reasoning 
Acuities. 

Wo  have  seen  by  the  details  of  the  above-quoted  case,  that 
there  is  no  (••isi'iiiial  ri'^eiublanii-  b<  [w(  rn  tlic  ule^s  which 
aru  derivcfl  from  Msimi  and  ihuse  otiuuiuiiiale'l  hy  tnuch  ; 
and  it  is  110  donbl  imrlly  owing  to  this  circum>tanre  that 
wc  obtain  a  correct.  kiKn\lcdge  of  external  objecls  tbi\ii:t;h 
Aur  visual  organs.  The  lad  couched  by  Cheselden  could  nut 
raoognise  by  sight  the  things  whose  iurrn  he  before  knew 
IVom  feeling ;  but  upon  bein^  told  what  they  were,  he  would 
eaiefully  observe,  that  he  might  know  them  again.  The  in- 
ikat,  in  like  manner,  stratcbea  out  its  little  naods  to  grasp 


and  oxaahM  eaeh  ebjeot  in  succession  which  attraets^iu 
sight,  and  the  greater  part  of  its  waking  honiate  ea^ 

in  thus  comparing  the  senntions  cdleined  ffaroogbi 

two  different  channels.  That  we  do  ar-quiro  importaot  io- 
fonuation  respecting  the  ii/e  and  forms  of  bodies  throogh 
the  hen^o  of  louch  there  can  be  no  doubt;  ihnt  tht-  know- 
led^'e  ohtaiiiiid  through  our  visus!  o'-gans  would  \,c  imper- 
fecl  without  it,  and  that  it  may  ni  ^i  nic  uiLasiir*-  U.-  r..'- 
reclive  of  tliose  optical  illusions  whieh  are  so  ficquent  «  hv:>, 
wo  attempt  to  judge  of  things  by  sight  alone,  is  equally  pre- 
bable;  but  in  admitting  this,  we  must  not  undenr»>«  tke 
original  power*  of  the  e^  and  the  quantity  of  ^"'^ 
which  we  priin.ii-ily  derive  from  it.  FromBOBalaei 
about  to  iiuiice.  It  would  appear  that  much  of  the 
tion  which  we  derive  from  our  visual  organs  only,  has 
liitherlo  been  attribulcil  to  exlraneous  5iuurees.  l*hy«irttu- 
gists  have  been  too  murh  swayed  by  the  opiiuun  ot  CJa>-:ri- 
dus.  Haller.  Gall,  and  others,  lliat  wo  ice  with  wUy  uot- 
at  a  time,  and  those  oven  who  disputed  thisliave  l>een  tnoic 
anxious  to  explain  why  olyeoU  are  sesa  single  with  bot^ 
eyes  than  to  mqttite  into  the  uaes  of  ew  posteKswis  two. 


These  defects,  whieh  am  nofe  er  Vm  eemmon  to  ail 
on  optics,  havo  been  lately  remedied  by  soa»  eery  iotetest* 

ini;  observations  of  Professor  WheaUlone  OD  Biaocsder 
Vision.  Ho  has  shown  that  the  simultaneous  affcrtioo  ef 
the  two  retina',  proviih-d  the  opl:c  Q\e^*  are  nol  pa.iall,l. 
excites  a  different  idea  m  the  maid  from  tluu  r  -iisci.jut:.t 
either  of  the  single  impressions ;  the  latter  giving  r»«  to  » 
representation  on  a  plane  surface,  the  former  to  that  of  an 
object  in  relief.  This  is  owing  to  a  difiieiwnt  peT»pect>v« 
projection  of  the  object  being  seen  by  ^'-h  eye ;  thus,  tf  any 
figure  of  three  dimensiora.  an  autlinv  oube  for  example  is 
held  at  the  distance  of  abost  seeea  inebee  before  tbw  evsa, 
and  vtewed  with  each  eye  aueoessiwly  wUle  the  head  is 
kept  perfectly  8tea<ly,  A  will  he  tin-  j  iriurc  prcfnled  tolbe 
right  eye,  and  B  Ihiu  seen  by  the  left.    Now  it'  litcM  lnu 


'1 


pictui>  ^  are  made  to  fall  on  rorresp.inding  parts  of  lh» 
retinre,  by  placing  them  one  in  the  dirt-ctioii  of  each  opuc 
axis  at  equal  distances  before  or  behind  their  interkcrtion. 
tlie  mind  wdl  perceive  not  merely  a  single  repwwMStatien e< 
the  object,  but  a  body  projecting  in  relief  the  e»act  numlai 
part  of  that  from  whieh  the  drawinga  were  nade. 

Bnt  a  better  method  is  to  employ  the  atenoeenpei,  aa  hs* 
strumcnt  invented  for  the  purpose  by  Mr.  Wbeatstope. 
Cf^scntial  |iart«  of  which  are  two  plain  mirrors  inchned  wiili 
llieir  liai  ks  towards  taeh  other  at  an  angle  of  90*.  Thel«u 
lut  tiires  A  aii'l  15  are  placed  in  the  s;ime  horizontal 
ai,d  parallel  to  eaeh  ijther  at  the  sides  of  these  roirrurs.  Jiu'. 
>  at  equal  distances  from  them,  ilie  observer  then  ptaein^ 
his  eyes  as  near  as  possible  to  the  two  mirrors,  their  an-.;le 
coinciding  with  the  middle  line  of  his  forehead  asd  fiM^ 
sees  the  solid  body  represented  by  the  perspectiirO  dtawiB|pi 
Standing  forward  in  reliaf,  provided  the  twodimwuasa  aiw  se 
titnaledthat  their  images  rdleeted  by  the  mirrote  coitwidi 
w  ith  the  lines  i>f  the  t-unvi  Vf;ent  opti<-  axes.  ^VI^cu  s  :u.'«- 
inin;;es,  ililTerl.ig  to  ft  curiam  extciil  m  luaguilu liis,  trc  ^>rt- 
senteil.by  means  of  the  8tercoseu;ie,  to  corresponding  psru 
of  the  two  ic'tiitse,  a  single  objc<:t,  intermediate  iu  aisc  be- 
tween the  two  raonoeular  pictures,  is  set  n.  Were  it  not  ft^ 
this,  objects  would  be  seen  single  only  when  the  opLic  ai«s 
converge  directly  forwards;  that  ia  to  say,  when  the  obtuct 
is  equally  distant  from  the  two  ovas;  ligc  it  ia  ooly  tW 
that  the  imagea  on  the  retuim  can  beef  equal  aiae.  tias  siaw 
of  the  image  being  dependent  on  the  angle  under  which  tl;^ 
object  is  seen,  and  this  being  less  as  the  object  is  more  do- 
tant.  As  our  conviction  then  of  the  s  ilniity  and  j  rvjv-ft.«.c 
in  relief  of  bodies  depends  vijxm  a  difiVieut  |  cts [k««;ii»u 
iinoge  of  them  bemj;  presented  to  each  uima.  ami  a*  iL.- 
can  only  take  place  when  the  axes  of  the  eyes  are  made  i  . 
conrerge  to  them,  it  lollows  that  when  ol^ccta  aaa ai  eurii  s 
distance  that  in  regarding  them  the  optic  axes  are  ytiT^H. 
their  images  on  the  retime  will  bo  exactly  similar,  totk  ihr 
idea  conrcyed  to  iho  mind  will  be  the  same  at  they  wen 
seen  with  one  eye  only.  Uuuce,  when  two  ferfecUy  jtmlax 
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pietoiM  of  M  ofcgwt  am  vinnA  in  Ibe  ttanoMop*,  al- 

tLo(iL;li  ibey  coalesce,  tbev  appear  but  as  painted  on  a  dat 
huilki  u.    AViih  a  knowledge  of  tbeae  facl«,  il  becomes  easy 

10  *f»ptuiri  wliy  tl)0  ariiit  i&  unable  to  sivc  a  fur.liful  repre- 
aenlatiou  of  any  ntur  ^ollll  oi)joct,  iliat  is,  lo  prodiico  a 
)»ainling  wbich  &hu11  not  be  distingui^lied  m  thu  nnixl  fruui 
the  object  itaelt  When  the  paiuting  and  the  objc(  t  mo 
M«n  with  bolb  ejm,  in  the  case  of  tbe  painting  ttro  MmiUr 
pictuiM  tre  pnjaeted  on  the  reUoa ;  in  tha  caMof  lb*  aoUd 
ulyect  tbe  picturM  an  diiiinukr:  tbem  it  Ibaiafive  m 
•Mentiat  difference  betwoen  the  inprsasions  on  tb«  oigin  of 
Minaation  in  tbe  two  cases,  and  eoniequontly  batwarn  tbe 
pen  e|itiona  formed  in  the  mind;  the  painting  therefore  can- 
nut  be  coufoundud  with  the  solid  object.  As  our  belief  then 
ill  the  solidity  of  a  near  object  is  owin^  to  our  tnking  cog- 
ttimnce  of  the  impresaioaa  on  both  rotinie.  it  is  inicicstini^ 
to  inauire  whether  any  othar  kind  of  information  im- 
partfifl  to  ua  by  tbe  possea&ion  of  two  eyes,  wbich  wo  should 
Bot  obtain  by  ona  only-  It>^  well  known  that  if  we  close 
•aaeye,  and  attempt  to  ju4ca  of  dtslWDcaa  witb  ilw  aye  that 
wmauis  Q4>en,  our  conjeetmaa  are  wide  of  tbe  mark,  and  the 
ratiunalo  of  this  has  been  cxplaine  l  by  Lc  Cat,  in  liis 
•  Traiti  des  Soiisution^,'  ui  llic  futlovviug  words: — '  Thti  cou- 
currcuce  of  the  optic  axes,  and  tbe  length  of  the  angle  ihcy 
foim,  are  tbe  fundamental  principles  for  estimating  tbe  dis- 
lanoe  of  objects:  henee  it  is  that  when  we  look  vtitli  onu  i  yv 
only,  «a  aru  unable  to  distinguish  distances,  and  cannot 
^aae  the  and  of  the  fingar  directly  upon  an  object  indicated 
tons,  though  it  bo  vaty  near,  for  tlia  finaar  bide*  Um  oi^ieot, 
and  appears  to  eorraBponihlo  it  aa  asaetiy  when  it  la  at  the 
<Iist.iiu->-  of  a  foot,  ai  if  it  were  only  a  line  removed  from  it. 
Bui  it'  uui  oilier  eye  l»e  open,  it  will  sec  tho  finger  and  the 
object  from  the  side,  and  will  thereforo  discover  a  consider- 
able interval  between  tlicm  if  (licy  nre  n  foot  distant  from 
each  other,  but  only  .t.\l-i  v  i-mali  interval  if  lliev  mo  very 
uear;  and  tbua  wearo  enabled  to  place  our  linger  vviih  cer- 
tainty upen  the  deaired  object.' 

The  oonvorgcnce  of  tha  opiio  axaa  which  takes  plaoa 
when  we  regard  objeeta  within  a  abort  diManea  of  ua,  i« 
posed  by  many  to  auist  us  in  our  jud|^ment  of  the  tnngni- 
tudc  of  bodies  and  if  tins  is  admitted,  it  ia  another  pruul  ul 
tfie  \;irii'ty  and  extent  ol'  iiil'unuivtion  conveyed  U>  ilic  initul 
by  tho  possession  of  two  vyv».  wluch  n  monocular  organ 
cuuld  only  have  afforded  with  the  aid  ul"  the  movennnts  of 
the  bead  and  of  tbe  sense  of  touch.  The  confusion  of  vision 
Mid  Ilia lodatMfliiMtion  of  jndsmaQt  which  follow  iho  loss 
of  u  ayob  oAoa  oontioua  m  many  months,  and  strikingly 
illtiatrata  the  trath  of  tha  AnwgtHng  remarks.  Our  estima- 
tion of  the  distance  and  size  of  remote  oMaeta  ia  purely  a 
ni.-Uter  of  experience:  an  object  appeara  dUtant  in  propior- 

11  in  III  lis  iii(lutinrim>ss  of  CDlonr  anil  outline,  to  tiio  niim-  ' 
bcr  of  iiitmiueiljate  hinlies  *ecn  beiuoen  it  ariil  the  obstrver,  I 
and  to  its  appearing  relatively  smaller  than  llie^o.  W'c 
iudgeof  the  magnitude  of  objects  by  a  calculation  fuuntle<l 
on  their  apparent  size  nn<l  prolniblc  ilistancc:  licnce  v*<'  arc 
liable  to  continual  mistakes  on  these  points.    An  Eng- 
lishman in  the  deer  atmosphere  of  Italy  aopposea  distant 
•IfJccU  lo  bo  neaiair  to  biro  than  they  are.  A  mountain 
which  we  MO  at  a  diitanee  fcr  tho  flrat  time  appears  gene- 
rally much  le*.*  than  it  really  is,  and  we  think  it  near  us 
when  it  \ory  far  away.    From  these  remarks  it  is  evident 
that  tlieninitl  h  con'siantly  co-operating  in  the  arts  of  vision, 
M>  ibai  It  bccoines  diirif-ult  to  nny  whnt  belongs  to  mere  sen- 
sation, and  what  to  the  inducnco  of  tho  mind  :  that  the  latter 
muattake  an  m-tivc  part  in  the  cuncept ions  of  vision,  i«  evi- 
dent from  the  great  ilin'ercnco  in  the  extent  of  tho  actual 
nnd  the  mental  field  of  vision.  Tbe  one  is  dependent  on  the 
extent  of  the  rotiiia;  the  oilier  has  no  deterninmto  limita : 
in  one,  all  objects  arc  of  caual  inagnittlde  that  are  seen 
under  tbe  same  angle,  and  therefore  prodtiee  an  imago  of 
the  l^ftlne  size  upon  the  retina;  in  tho  other,  the  images  of 
these  objects,  though  viewed  ondcr  the  same  angle,  are  of 
Tan  JUS  sizes  and  placed  at  very  different  distances. 

It  is  srarcely  neoescnry  to  say  much  in  rofcrenco  to 
tho  movement  of  bodies:   we  judge  of  their  motion 

etiy  from  the  ntovement  of  their  images  over  the  sur- 
>  of  the  retina,  and  partly  from  the  movement  ef  our 
eyes  Ibllowing  them.  If  tbe  image  upon  the  retina  mom 
while  onr  eyes  and  body  are  at  rest,  wo  ctHiehide  that 
the  ol'ji  ct  is  changins;  il.-  rebilivo  ]ni-!tion  with  regard  to 
ourselvei.  In  such  a  cas«  the  movement  of  ihe  obiect  may 
be  a]iparent  only,  as  when  we  arc  flxeJ  upon  a  bo(ly  which 
is  in  motion,  such  as  a  ship.  On  the  other  band,  the 
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imag^  may  remain  tsad  on  the  «ne  spot  of  the  retina* 

while  our  eyes  fallow  the  morir;^  body;  we  tlu-n  judge  of 
its  motion  by  the  sensations,  in  the  muscles  which  move  tho 
eyes.    If  the  image  moves  only  in  correspondence  with  the 
actio  s  of  llui  muscles,  as  in  veadmj;,  wc  infer  that  tho 
object  is  stationary.    The  sensations  of  rotatory  moveincnls 
uf  objects,  produced  by  turning-  the  body  on  its  axis,  are 
Quito  independent  of  any  impro^isions  on  the  retina,  and 
inair  conaidenttion  ia  therefore  fiireign  to  the  aubjaet  ire  aie 
treating  of.  The'appatent  nofonent  of  objeeta  after  look> 
ing  at  those  really  moving,  arises  from  the  successive  disap- 
pearance of  spectra  left  by  tbe  moving  bodies.   From  the 
fact  that  artificial  CNcitenient  of  the  retina,  cither  by  pics- 
sure,  electricity,  or  any  other  cause,  gives  rise  to  the  per- 
ception of  colour  as  wall  as  light,  w  c  infer  that  the  retina  is 
the  scat  of  tlaue  fieniations.  The  colour  of  luminotis  budic* 
depends  upon  the  quality  of  the  light  they  emit;  the  colour 
of  bodies  that  are  nut  luminous  is  due  to  the  light  which 
falls  upon  them,  and  is  reflected  by  them  towards  our  eyea. 
W  lien  a  body  alioorha  ali  tha  raya  of  light  which  fldl  upoa 
it,  its  ooloor  It  black ;  when  it  reflects  them  atl,  ft  is  white ; 
and  when  it  absorbs  some  an<l  rLllecis  otbers.  it  is  colouicd. 
Ill  Ignorance  of  the  cause  of  s  imc  bodies  rellectinj^  ceriiiiu 
rays,  and  others  different  ones,  \(  e  espress  the  fuct  by  s-ayuij,' 
such  a  body  has  an  affinity  for  such  coloured  rays.  The 
question  has  often  been  raised,  why  is  it  that  we  see  objeeta 
erect,  while  their  images  on  the  retina  are  inverted?  Ac- 
oocdiog  to  most  physiologists,  it  is  by  virtue  of  a  certain 
proptn^  ef  the  retina  by  which  caob  j^int  of  an  ol^iect  ia 
Been  in  tbe  direction  of  a  line  perpendicular  to  it>  siuface ; 
now  since  this  surface  is  concave,  the  my*  proceeding  from 
an  object  which  fall  oil  the  lower  part  of  its  concavity  will 
incline  upwards,  while  those  which  impinge  on  its  upper 
part  will  incline  downwani*;  and  thus  the  object  prcsentrtl 
to  the  mind  will  be  the  reverse  of  that  which  is  depicted  on 
the  retina.   Many  physiologists  reject  this  theory,  on  the 
ground  that  it  involves  an  iroposjibdity,  since  each  (loint  of 
ue  image  ia  not  formed  by  laya  having  one  determinate 
diraetion,  bat  by  an  entire  cone  ef  rays ;  tbey  affirm  more- 
over that  vision  can  consist  only  in  tho  perception  of  tho 
state  of  the  retina  itself,  and  not  of  any  tiling  lying  in  front 
of  it  in  tbe  external  world.    They  ar^uo  further,  that  no 
e\i)lanaIion  of  erect  vi.»ton  is  required,  a-,  lon^  as  all  things 
e([i;ally,  and  not  some  objects  only,  oppt  ami  to  the  eye  in- 
verted ;  for  nothing  can  be  inverted  where  nothing  is  oicct, 
each  idea  existing  only  in  antithesis  to  the  other.    A  qiics* 
lion  not  less  agitated  tjuin  (be  one  we  have  just  discussed,  is 
that  of  single  vision  with  both  eyea.    V/c  shall  not  inquire 
into  the  merits  of  the  various  theories  that  havo  bean  in- 
vented in  order  to  account  for  this  phenomenon ;  but  ahall 
merely  advert  to  the  principal  ci  i.il  '  .  ns  which  are  essential 
I o  single  vision,  in  order  that  wc  may  explain  vinder  what 
circumstances  double  vision  results. 

If  two  fingers  ate  held  up  before  the  eyes,  one  in  front  of 
the  other,  and  vision  is  directed  to  the  more  distant,  the 
nearer  will  appear  double,  while  if  the  nearer  one  is  regarded 
more  particularly,  so  as  to  appear  single,  the  more  distant 
will  u  Men  dottble»  and  one  of  the  double  imagaa  ia  each 
case  will  be  Ibnnd  lo  beloog  to  one  eye,  and  the  other  to  the 
other  eye.  This  phenomenon  has  given  rise  to  the  hypo- 
thesis that  there  are  certain  corresponding  or  identical  points 
on  the  two  rctinir,  and  that  when  these  are  efiiected  simul- 
taneously, single  vision  results;  while  if  the  image  of  an 
object  falls  on  parts  which  are  not  identical,  it  is  seen 
double.  A  knowledge  of  those  facta  ia  obtained  in  tbe  fol- 
lowing mammr: — If  in  a  dark  mom  wilh  our  eyes  closed  wo 
make  praMore  with  the  floger  upon  any  part  of  the  ball  of 
the  eye.  so  aa  to  albet  die  retina,  a  luminoua  elide  will  be 
seen  in  the  Sold  of  vision  at  the  opposite  aide  to  that  on 
which  the  pressure  is  made.  If  wv  press  on  both  eyes  simul- 
taneously, one  luminous  ring  is  scon  when  'identical'  parts 
are  pressed  on,  and  ftm  rings  when  '  non-identical  '  parts 
receive  the  pressure.  By  this  means  it  lias  been  ascertained 
that  the  upper  and  lower  port  loos  of  the  two  retina)  are 
identfcal  tmh  aadi  other*  and  that  the  enlar  laUtal  fotliMi 
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of  one  eye  is  identical  with  the  inner  portion  of  flic  other, 
and  so  of  the  intermediate  pari*.   Now  whenever  the  aiea 
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of  Mir  «9W  eoovarga  to  an  objaot,  tt«  inafs  fiilk  on  ewre- 
■pqiBiUDg  poctiMui «  th*  two  ratinab  wi  iA  it  (mod  Mnglet 
wlwn  WB  rogifi  it  vitlwut  laikiDy  eor  o|ilie  ai«  meet  in 

it,  as  in  the  experiment  ofhohling  up  twu  (Ingerii,  non-i<len- 
lical  parU  of  the  retinas  are  ufTuclcil,  aricl  it  ig  setu  double. 
To  illustrate  tliiii,  let  a  be  a  puiiU  towaitU  which  (he  axes  of 
the  eyes  arc  duL-cted,  and  &  an  object  niuru  dutaiU  from  the 
eyes.  An  nuai^i:  uf  u  will  fall  u|)(in  iJciiticul  puititsuftbe 
two  retiuBD,  namely,  upon  the  central  points  i,  i;  a  will 
conaequenlly  be  »een  tmgle.  The  imag*  of  b  will  fall  in 
Ibo  loft  oyo  at  0,  aad  in  ibo  right  ojro  at  4.  Tho  inuita  4 
apd  6  of  tho  two  eyct  being  noii>id«iitiail  (lioco  tko  i^n- 
tieal  parts  are  marked  with  corresiwDding  figures),  b  will  be 
•wn  double;  and  the  distance;  between  the  twu  imoKOs  of  A, 
ill  proportion  ti)  iliL'  <.'\ti.'i.l  of  llu-  wliiilu  ('.(.  Id  of  >i&iun,  wUl 
bo  tbo  same  as  lliat  bctvxcua  -4  .aid  li,  ui  ioaiparis<in  wiih  the 
distaiico  l)>  lwctii  1  iiiid  10  in  t'.icli  luiiua.  Tlic  centre  of 
tlio  rotuia  furnulics  tliu  must  dialiuct  vision,  tUerafore  double 
inaga^wbidtgaMiaUylUloiitha^iaialywI^aniiMlte^ 


Tito  position  of  jIouMc  images  <"!of ends  npnn  the  point  at 
which  the  axes  of  ilic  cyo»  deciiasutc ;  if  in  truiit  (if  the  obji'Ct, 
tho  left  hand  image  bclon;;*  to  the  left  eye.  and  the 
rijfhl  band  imago  to  the  right  eye;  while  if  l!ie  axes  con- 
Terge  (o  a  point  beyond  it,  tho  convi;r>o  of  this  is  observed. 
That  objects  will  not  in  Renoral  be  seen  single,  unless  their 
images  fall  on  corresiionilmsj  portions  of  ihu  two  reiiiia ,  is 
Airtlior  confirmed  by  ilic  phenomena  which  are  observed  in 
atrablamat,  and  by  the  experiment  of  displacing  the  axis  of 
one  eye  by  preuine  on  it  with  tho  finger ;  but  that  exactly 
identical  fwints  of  the  rctinoa  must  bo  effeclert  by  similar 
tniiiil's  of  the  two  inmc^es,  i»  surtiiiently  refiitod  by  Mr. 
u'liealstuno's  difcijvery  of  different  ju'r.speclive  pri  jectiona 
being  pre»entel  to  eacii  eye.  Mr.  WI;iutHton«  has  also 
shoNUi  that  under  some  eircumslances  simibir  pictures  fall- 
ing on  curiespondiiig  points  of  the  rctinio  may  appear 
double  and  in  diflerent  pkees.  If  to  ono  eye  we  present  in 
the  alenoaeope  a  vertioal  Ibm  to  tha  otbar  eye  a  Una  in- 
k  It 


cluied  toiaadagKeb  fi  in  the  perpendicular,  wo  shall  tve  * 
line  tlic  extremities  of  »liirh  appear  at  different  duUiices 
btiore  the  eyes.  If  now  we  draw  a  fuutt  verlu  al  line,  iir- 
ter-ei-:iug  the  incUnod  hne  at  its  centra,  as  at  A,  and  pre- 
r  lit  tl:e  two  drawiui{s  to  the  eves  as  before;  the  two  strung' 
lines  will  still  coincide,  and  the  resultant  perspective  line 
win  oeenmrtiba  aaaw  place,  while  the  fitint  litie,  though  it 
ooeupiea  the  nma  part  of  the  retina  as  the  vortical  line  B, 
appears  in  a  difhreat  phwe.  namely,  at  tho  intofaeetion  of 
the  planeaof  trfaual  direction  of  the  two  eyes.  In  quadru- 
ped* the  rdalion  between  the  identical  and  non-identical 
l<..rii  of  ihe  relino)  eaniuit  bo  the  same  as  in  man,  lor  the 
Rlua  uf  thotf       geuorally  divergo  ami  cauoel  bf  mado  to 


meet  in  ona  potok  of  an  object.  If  filler  tliarolbiw 
that  tbaaa  aaa  furtaaf  their  miiia  vbiali  aM  idosti 
paria  whidi  ara  not  Identioit,  wbieh  have  ao  eorrespoodiag 

parts  in  itie  other  eye,  ai;d  the  lolaliun  of  ihc  tw  i  reiiuw  t  j 
each  other  la  the  Held  of  viston  way  be  tepresenlod  aa  below. 


Allliougli  the  theory  of  corrcii  oi.  I  ul'  p.r nU  is  the  most 
|M>rfect  that  has  yet  been  offered  in  e\|il,iiialion  ufth«pb«- 
nomona  of  single  and  double  viiioii.  ibu  facts  Mlurh  bai« 
been  advanced  against  it  by  Mr.  WheaUlono  are  •utBoioat 
to  show  that  it  cannot  be  ailopted  without  some  htuitaiiea. 
Were  it  even  not  liable  la  those  objectiona.  tl  would  Mdt 
only  express  the  raMlflfaiw  nquired  (or  atagle  and 
vision,  and  would  leave  nnexplaioad  thaamna  af  two 
sions  giving  rise  to  one  sensation. 

There  aru  several  curious  phenomena  connected  with  tli« 
subject  we  aru  treatinf^  of,  some  of  which  we  will  briefly 
allude  to.  If  a  piece  of  while  paper  is  viewed  through  to« 
different  coloured  glasses,  held  one  to  each  eye  ( for  instaoee, 
though  a  blue  and  a  yellow  glass),  the  paper  is  not  seen  of  a 
green  colour,  hut  in  part  blue  and  in  part  yellow.  Soeeo- 
timea  one  colour  predoiainalei^  sometimes  the  other ;  and  if 
the  eipariiMa«  ia  loag  awtiaaad,  tha  aMailtng  of 
ooloun.  to  wbleh  tbevo  waa  at  frat  no  I 
more  evident.  Simihr  phenomena  are  observed  when  two 
dissimilar  pictures  aie  viewed  m  the  Mereoscope,  and  ildot.s 
nut  appear  to  be  in  the  power  of  the  *iil  to  deterniuiL-  iKt; 
appearance  of  either  picture  or  either  colour.  TIicmi  ii£U 
seem  to  .siiow  that  the  two  eves  arc  not  aluaya  lu  action 
together;  but  that  at  onetime  the  scnsaliona of  ooc  eye 
predominalo,  and  at  another  those  of  the  Othar.  If  the  eyes 
are  aloaed  aAer  baiog  fixed  tot  some  time  on  an  ol^t,  we 
atill  oontiQue  to  aaa  ita  inaKe.  and  tha  duralMua  of  tku 
imagat  or  'ipaairan/  aa  itia  eaUad,  ia  in  adiraat  mtia  viik 
the  impreaaion  which  caused  it. 

S|>eclra  left  by  the  image.s  of  wliito  or  luminous  ubjecls 
are  oidiiianly  white  or  luminous,  aud  those  loft  by  dark,  ob- 
jects dark;  but  if,  inMeud  of  (  losing  the  eyes  they  axe  di- 
rcclod  upon  some  white  surface,  as  a  sheet  uf  paper,  lUe 
colours  of  llMlfaetra  are  reffwad,  those  which  w«ni  white 
whan  tbo  ayaa  ware  closed  beeoming  bhwk  wlaaa  diroricd  le 
tha  wbita  •urihca.'and  twoa  twuM. 
are  easily  exphuned.  The  part  of  iba  laliaa  vhiob 
received  the  luminous  imago  remaina  fcr  toMw  tiaso  after* 
wards  in  an  excite<l  slate,  while  iliul  ubieh  ha->  rcru;v<.'>l  a 
daik  image  is  in  anunext  ilcd  and  ibureforu  luneh  more  ex- 
citable condition.  When  the  e>e  in  ibis  condition  ladireciad 
lowardsa  while  suriace.  tliu  luminous  rays  from  ihi»sut£«cs 
produce  upon  the  excite<l  parts  of  tha  retina  a  iiuicli  mors 
feeble  imprecision  than  upon  the  uuexciled*  and  iholauar 
cunke(|ueiiily  a()peiar  luoiu  illuminated.    SpacUa  aiw 

timaa  oolouied,  alibaugb  tba  ahiaeta  wbiab  aaatisd 
colonrlesa ;  audi  ia  tbe  eaaa  if  tba  iaiiiaaBiBwa  a«  tliw 

arc  very  intense,  as  when  produced  bf  Ilia  aun'a  image 
Bui  the  most  curious  phenomena  relative  to  ocular  sporira 
arise  fimu  the  imprecision  of  coloured  objee'.x  on  the  reluia 
tbe  spectra  cijii!e((ueul  on  these,  allliuugh  coloured,  are 
of  the  same  colour  .u  the  objeci,  but  the  op)K>h>;ti  or  ootu- 
plimentary  colour.  Thus  the  spectrum  of  a  rvd  ol^eet  » 
green,  that  of  a  green  object  red,  that  of  a  viukk 
Im,  Thara  ata  two  laodaa  of  asplaining  theso  p' 
tba  bNMt  obiaotiiRuddaof  vbiab  u  lha  Allowing,  oflhrad  If 
Miiller:  'The  poreeption  of  any  eoa  of  the  Uuew  «pfi» 


colours  consists  merely  in  the  retina  being  ip  ona  of 

coiidilious  to  whicii  it  has  a  tcndeney  when  iu  a  slate  .  f  « »,• 
cituiueiit;  if  this  eoiiditioii  be  aaiticially  excited  ut  an  ux- 
teiitu  debtee,  tlu-  retina  iicquircs  an  evlretue  teudoMCj  ki 
that  of  the  complementary  colour,  vkliuh  cons«(|uenl\y  u 
poroeivcd  as  tbo  ocular  spectrum.' 

The  disappearance  of  images  which  fall  on  the  retiq^al 
tba  eutraace  of  the  optic  uerveb  tbe  luminous  nrcle*  MM 
on  makiog  praauira  with  lha  fli^paaa  tba  gtoha  «C 
and  the  *raseular  network  wbidi  andar 
ctaueci  \u  iii  Mi.v  '  iiiouru'An  retina,  have  alreaiU 
iiUu'kd  tg  and  ihui  wausos  cxplaia«d  ui  tha  arlwiu  i^XA, 
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DsntcTt  or  Sight. — Under  thi<  head  will  bo  conipre- 
lioaded  short-tight,  long-sight,  doublo  vi«iua,  and  the  defec- 
tive perception  of  ooloun. 

ifyopia,  or  Heaf'tightednesM  {(nia  ftitt,  *  1  shut,'  and 
'  the  eyi'.' a  sliort-sighUtl  person  bcinc^  in  ilic  habit  of  wink> 
ing,  ur  half  itbuttiug  liis  cychds  when  he  oiideavuurs  to  see 
object«  diittinctly). 

When  the  images  of  surrounding  objects  are  brought  to 
a  foous  in  the  eye  befuro  tiiey  reacli  the  retina,  siich  an  eye 
is  myopic;   wlten.  on  the  CDntrarr,  their  foci  would  fall 
behind  tliu  retina,  it  is  presbyopic  Individuals  thus  affected 
»oc  all  utijecis  indistinctly  that  are  viewed  at  the  ordinary 
distance  of  distinct  vision;  therefore,  to  rocnody  this  defect, 
they  bring  them  within  Hiurh  a  distance  of  the  eye  as  will 
ensure  their  imii(;es  being  brougiit  to  an  exact  fuous  upon 
the  retina.    The  point  of  distinct  vision  (thai  iit,  the  dis- 
tance fruin  the  eye  at  which  objorts  arc  perceived  most 
clearly)  of  a  jierfect  eye  avora^^es  from  15  to  '20  inchi<s:  an 
eye  wliirh  cannot  discern  objects  distinctly  beyond  Id  niches 
may  be  considered  myopic;  but  persons  atfecteil  with  a 
high  degree  of  myopia  hnve  their  point  of  distinct  vision  as 
near  as  two  or  three  inches,  or  even  one  inch,  to  the  eye. 
To  short-)<i£;liled  persons  all  objects  appear  mngniflcd  ;  they 
prefer  to  read  a  small  type,  and  sec  better  through  a  pin- 
hole in  a  card  than  witli  the  nnkc<l  e>e:  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple, when  they  endenrour  to  see  any  disinni  object  dis- 
tinctly, lliey  almost  close  their  eyelids.    The  explanation 
of  these  pliemmienn  is  to  bo  soti^jlit  for  in  the  cindiHon  of 
the  eyes  thcrosolvos:  they  are  generally  firmer  than  usual, 
their  cornes  are  nrelernaturally  convex,  and  their  pupils 
large;  hence  by  diminishing  the  aperture  through  which 
the  light  is  admitted,  all  but  I  he  more  direct  rays  arc  ex- 
eluded,  and  the  imaees  on  the  retina  will  be  more  deflned. 
Myopia  is  seldom  observed  before  puberty,  and  is  much  less 
common  in  the  lower  ranks  of  life  than  in  the  higher,  but 
it  occurs  most  frequently  in  those  who  occupy  themselves 
much  in  the  examination  r.f  minute  objects.    It  is  some- 
times met  with  as  a  temporary  atlecl ion,  subsequent  to  a 
long-continued  exertion  of  the  eyes  in  vietTing  small  objects, 
as  afler  the  use  of  the  microscupe.    These  facts  point  to 
the  propriety  of  desisting  from  such  occupations  as  soon  as 
nny  fatigue  is  experienced.    From  the  well  known  fict  of  | 
{lersons  becoming  long  sighted  as  they  get  old,  it  has  been  I 
.supposed  that  the  vision  of  short-sighted   persons  must  j 
improve  as  they  advance  in  years;  hut  this  is  nut  found  to  ; 
lit'  the  case,  the  myopia  rather  tending  to  increase  than  to 
diminish. 

The  cause  of  myopia  is  an  over-rcfnictivc  condition  of  the  ' 
eye ;  either  the  cornea  or  iho  crystalline  lens  in  too  convex.  | 
ur  the  humours  of  the  eye  generally  are  too  dense  or  loo  ' 
ubundant.  I 

Treatment. — Although  it  is  said  that  short-sightedness  ! 
rarely  comes  on  before  puberty,  our  own  observations  lead  j 
lift  to  lielieve  that  it  is  more  frequently  a  congenital  defect  ' 
than  '\*  generally  imagined.  If  however  an  incipient  ra«c  ' 
were  brou<(ht  under  the  notice  of  the  practitioner  which 
rould  be  shown  to  have  followed  too  great  an  exercise  of 
the  eyes  u|)on  minute  objects,  the  cure  would  probably  be 
found  in  abstaining  entirely  for  a  time  from  such  oceupn- 
iKina,  refraining  also  from  the  use  of  concave  glasst^s,  and 
employing  the  eyes  chiefly  upon  hirge  and  distant  objects, 
lint  this  defect  is  one  that  is  so  little  thought  of,  and  is  so 
eaoily  remedied  by  the  uw  of  glasses,  that  a  medical  man  is 
B(^>l<lom  called  upon  to  attempt  its  cure:  the  only  plausible 
means  that  have  lieen  recommended  with  this  view  are, 
prariisin'^  the  eyci  in  reading  at  (^radu.nlly  increasing  dis- 
tances, and  a  renunciation  of  such  pursuits  as  require  the 
concentration  of  vision  upon  near  objects.  The  manner  in  i 
which  concave  glaaaea  improve  the  vision  of  near-sighted 
persons,  is  by  causing  a  divergence  of  the  rays  of  light  before 
they  enter  iho  eye,  thus  counteracting  the  over-refractive 
condition  of  that  organ.  The  glasses  that  are  most  com- 
monly usc<l  are  double  concaves,  of  c(|ual  concavity  on  each 
side;  they  are  numbered  I,  2,  3,  4,  htc,  beginning  with  the 
longest  fucusor  shallowest  concavity.  Unfortunately  there  is 
no  uniform  standard  adopted  in  the  manufacture  of  these 
glasses,  so  that  what  one  optician  calls  No.  I,  another  rates 
as  No.  2,  and  so  on ;  it  is  therefore  advisable  that  then.' 
who  wish  to  fit  themselves  with  spectacles  should  try  a  series 
of  ibem  at  an  optician's  shop,  and  they  should  be  content 
with  the  lowest  number  with  which  they  can  see  objects 
clearly  across  the  street:  if  it  diminishes  them  much,  or 
gives  tbcB  a  dauling  appearance,  or  if  the  eyes  feel  strained 


after  looking  throogh  them  for  a  short  time,  they  are  too 
concave.  Spectacles  are  always  preferable  to  a  single  eye- 
glass; Btid  when  the  individual  has  met  with  a  pair  which 
suit  him,  they  should  not  be  heedlessly  changed  for  nny  of 
deeper  concavity.  It  is  also  advisable  not  to  wear  them 
constantly,  but  only  on  occasions  when  tlieir  assistance  ia 
absolutely  required. 

Pretby'.i>ia,  or  Par-»if(htednft»  (from  vpiitfivt,  'old,* 
and  A^i,  'eye  ;'  this  being  a  stale  of  vision  to  which  old  age 
is  almost  invariably  subject). 

Long-sightedness,  as  the  name  sufHcicntly  indicates,  is  an 
affection  the  reverse  of  the  one  just  described,  and  depends 
upon  opposite  causes.  Either  the  refractive  powers  of  ihc 
eye  are  too  feeble,  or  its  axis  is  shorter  than  is  natural ;  tho 
result  is  an  imperfectly  formed  image  on  the  rotinn,  from 
tliv  rays  of  light  not  converging  siitiiciently  soon  to  lie 
brought  to  a  focus.  Hence  tho  fur-sighte<l  person  removes 
llic  object  he  is  examining  farther  frutii  him,  or  he  makes 
use  of  glasses  whose  eflcot  is  to  increase  the  refraction  of  Iho 
rays  of  light  before  they  enter  his  ere.  Far-sii^htednets  is 
sometimes  met  wilh  in  the  young;  but  it  is  rare  that  an  in- 
dividual lives  to  be  old  without  l>»*oming presbyopic:  indeed 
the  sinking  of  the  eyeballs,  tho  fattening  of  the  cornen,  and 
the  sniallnoss  of  the  pupils,  all  which  contribute  to  this 
eflect,  are  among  the  series  of  changes  which  every  part  of 
our  Imdy  undergoes  as  wc  advance  in  ago.  The  tune  of  life 
at  which  presbyopia  first  hhow.s  itself  is  generally  about 
forty-live;  but  there  nro  gre.il  diflererircs  in  this  rcupect, 
some  persons  requiring  the  use  of  convex  glasses  at  thirty 
as  much  as  others  at  fifty.  Among  the  earliest  symptoms 
observed,  area  dilllculiy  in  reading  smuU  print,  in  nibbing 
a  pen,  or  in  examining  small  objects;  tho  letters  of  o  book 
appear  misty,  and  run  one  into  another;  and  if  the  effort  is 
long  continued,  the  eyes  become  fatigued  and  tho  head 
aches.  Notwithstanding  this  difliculty  of  distingui.-diing 
near  objects,  distant  ones  continue  to  be  seen  as  clearly  as 
before. 

Presbyopia,  after  it  has  once  appeared,  generally  goes  on 
increasing,  so  that  an  individual  thus  affected  requires  to 
change  his  glasses  from  time  to  time  for  those  of  a  hi(^her 
power :  instances  however  aro  recorded  of  old  persons  long 
accustomed  to  the  use  of  convex  gla.sses  recuveriiig  their 
former  sight  at  the  advanced  age  of  DO  or  90  years. 

Treatment. — The  same  principles  that  we  have  laid  down 
for  llie  treatment  of  myopia,  and  for  the  use  of  concave 
glasses,  are  applicable,  regard  being  had  to  the  opposite 
condition  of  the  eye.  to  the  present  affection.  Con\ex 
glasses  should  not  be  had  recourse  to  too  soon,  nor  should 
too  high  a  power  bo  used,  but  tho  lowest  that  an*wers  tho 
purpose  is  to  be  chosen.  When  presbyopia  occurs  suddenly, 
and  in  an  individual  much  below  the  a'.(o  at  which  it  ordi- 
narily occurs,  there  i*  some  mischief  to  be  su.<pecled  cither 
in  the  eye  or  in  tlie  brain,  which  will  require  nn  antiphlo- 
gistic treatment  and  a  total  suspension  of  the  use  of  the  eyes 
in  regarding  near  or  xinall  objecif). 

Duitbie  I'liinn. — Visus  diiplicatu*,  or  diplopia,  may  arise 
either  from  a  want  of  corre-^pondence  in  the  niovemetiis  or 
position  of  the  two  eyes.  Ihc  viMon  of  each  eye  singly  being 
perfect;  or  there  may  b^  doublo  vision  with  one  eye  only, 
while  the  harmony  in  the  movements  of  the  two  is  not  dis- 
turbed. The  most  common  example  of  the  first  form  of  Iho 
affection  is  afforded  by  cases  of  squinting;  but  ns  this  de- 
fect will  be  treated  of  in  n  separalc  article,  we  merely  alludo 
to  it  in  this  place.  More  serious  and  less  ciniimon  m  the 
loss  of  harmony  in  the  movement*  of  tlie  eves  which  results 
from  paralysis  of  one  or  more  of  ihe  orbital  muscles.  If  one 
muscle  only  is  affected,  the  eye  will  move  in  harmony  with 
Its  fellow  in  every  direction  but  the  one  towards  which  its 
paralysed  muscle  should  draw  it,  consequently  in  I  hie 
direction  objects  will  be  seen  double:  but  if  several  aro 
affected,  as  is  not  unfrtx|uontly  the  case,  then  tho  move- 
ments of  the  eye  will  be  still  more  restricted,  and  there  will 
be  sinifle  vision  only  when  the  axis  of  tho  sound  eye  is 
parallel  with  that  of  the  paralysed  one.  Tlicse  nffectiorib 
appear  sometimes  to  arise  from  cold ;  at  other  limes  they 
are  dependent  npon  disease  about  tho  base  of  tho  brain,  as 
some  tumour  presmng  on  the  motor  osuli  nerve,  or  there 
may  be  an  inflammatory  condition  of  the  brain  and  its 
membranes,  or  a  sanguineous  or  serous  effusion  involving 
the  origin  of  the  third  pair  of  nerves.  Whichever  of  these 
may  be  the  cause,  our  treatment  must  be  directed  to  re< 
move  it.  while  the  state  of  the  eye  will  be  an  index  of  tho 
suecnsor  Cailare  of  ik*  remedies  we  make  use  of.  Th* 
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TMMii  why  doBU*  vjaion  oomm  wbm  A*  twit  tfm  wa  not 

]i:irailei,  has  Immi  draiidy  pointod  o«t  in  •  flwnKr  yvt  of 

lilts  arliolf. 

Double  vi»iiM\  with  a  single  oyc  is  a  more  rare  aflfcclion 
than  the  on«  just  i^^scrib<^d,  and  depunds  upon  some  irre- 
gular rcfraclion  of  the  roriica  or  Iciis. 

M.  Pr£vo»t,  who  pubhsbed  an  accouat  of  his  own  ease  in 
the  '  Annalea  do  Chimie  et  do  Pbysiqiie,*  1832,  thought  it 
Bight  MiM  from  a  ftietan,  bniisth  ot  Mrtwl  Itattaiiiiig  of 
tlia  Isna,  or  Mpantton  of  iU  Inninv.  Protaior  Aiiy  wad 
Mr.  Bubbage  are  troubled  with  thia  defect,  the  latter  gea- 
tkman  witii  both  eyes,  but  be  is  able  lo  remedy  it  by  look- 
ing througli  a  small  Imlo  in  a  card,  or  through  a  coticavu  lens. 
Professor  A\ry  liiids  that  lus  ryo  rofracts  the  rays  to  a 
nearer  focus  in  the  vertical  than  m  tho  horizontal  plane, 
and  he  lias  inguuiously  rouinved  to  remedy  U  by  the  use  of 
a  double  concax'o  Ions,  one  surface  of  which  is  spherical  and 
th»  otber  cyliadricaL  The  spberical  aarface  is  to  correct  the 
general  defeat  oTa  too  ooavMC  BoirMa;  tha  cylindrical  is  lu 
oonverge  or  diverge  tlHHNi  nji  at  ri^t  angles  to  the  ajti^ 
while  the  parallelism  of  those  vhiob  impinge  upon  it  in  the 
plane  of  its  axis  h  lUMfTectLMl.  TIuis  the  torus  of  tho  sphe- 
rical surface  will  ri  iuaia  unaltered  in  one  plane,  but  ui  ihc 
other  it  will  hv-  cli;ingcd  to  that  of  a  kiis  formed  by  it  and  a 
spherical  surface  of  equal  curvatiiri- wiih  the  cylinder.  With 
the  aid  of  a  glass  of  this  dcsiription  Profubsor  A^ry  could 
read  tho  stoaUiiftt  print  at  a  considerable  distance  equally 
well  with  the  defeetive  as  with  the  sound  eye.  Ho  found 
thai  viaioa  «ai  nuMt  dtitinct  whan  tbaghia*  was  pretty  close 
to  theeyaandthee^-lindrieal  surfot*  turned  from  it  '  With 
th>-s(>  precautions."  he  observes, '  I  And  that  the  eye  which 
I  uucu  iuarod  would  become  quite  useless,  can  be  used  in 
almost  every  rcspoot  as  well  as  the  other.' 

Dff^cl  of  the  Heiise  of  Colours. — here  ate  sumo  ludt- 
viduaU  whose  eyes  present  no  apparent  defect,  and  who  can 
disliaguish  clearly  the  size  and  form  of  objects,  yat  are 
unaUa  to  perceive  a  diflerence  between  certain  colours. 
Theee  penODS  differ  much  in  the  de^ee  of  tlieir  defect,  lu 
wall  ae  in  reipect  of  the  colours  which  they  confound  toge- 
ther. 8e^>eck  hat  dividad  lham  into  two  clasiec.  Indi- 
Tiduals  of  the  first  class  have  a  very  impel  fort  power  of  die- 
tin;;uishing  the  impressions  of  colours  ^untniily;  hot  tho 
d«foct  is  greatest  with  rogard  to  red  and  lue  comiiliniuntary 
colour  green ;  these  colours  bcin;;  not  disiinguishablo 
from  grey ;  blue  is  imperfectly  disliiiKuishod,  aud  jtillow 
most  perfectly.  Individuals  belonging  to  tho  second  class 
likewise  reeogniea  yellow  best,  and  err  most  with  respect  to 
tha  dtttinetionof  led  from  blue.  Tlie  cause  of  this  defLci 
cartainljr  dow  not  leeide  in  the  e{ya  iuelf,  m  has  boen 
leneralljr  ■uppoaed,  hat  hae  Ite  coat  in  tfao  htain.  Sir  J. 
Herschel  examined  the  eyes  of  an  individual  aflieeted  with 
this  peculiarity,  and  satisfied  himself  that  all  the  prismatic 
ravs  had  ihu  jiower  of  affectint,'  them  with  the  i-i'iisation  of 
lijjht,  and  producing  distmct  vision ;  'so  that  the  ik'fect, 
obsorves  Herschel,  'arises  from  no  insensibility  of  the  re- 
tina to  rays  of  any  particular  refrangibility.  nor  to  any  colour- 
ing matter  in  the  humours  of  the  eye  preventing  certain 
rays  from  reaehini;  the  retina  (as  has  been  ingeniously  sup- 
post;d},  but  fioma  defect  in  the  sensorium,  by  which  it  is 
landeiwd  incapabia  of  emwaoiatiqg  axaetly  ihoaa  dtCaraaaM 
betwaea  laya  on  vfaieb  their  colour  depeada.'  It  is  aemwiy 
necessary  to  ohsorve  that  tliis  defect  is  irremeJiable. 

SiGiLLARl.V.  ihu  nunic  of  an  extinct  jjenus  of  plants. 
It  is  known  by  possessing  a  conical  stem  deeply  furrowed 
)»ut  not  jointed;  with  oblonj;  discoid  or  nearly  round  cica- 
trices or  scars,  not  arranged  m  a  distinctly  spiral  manner, 
with  fiequeuily  threo  stualler  vascular  cicatrices  in  the 
centre  of  the  larger  !>cars.  This  genus  indudes  the  Rby- 
tidolepia,  AlveoUriat  BjriiQgodendroD,  Cataaaria,  and.  the 
LepidMandroQ  panetatvm  and  appandieMlatnni  of  variotte 
authors.  The  largest  specimens  of  tbeee  ptaols  occur  in 
tho  coal-formation  and  in  beds  of  the  mouotain-limestoDe 
aerify. 

A  naety  of  opinions  have  been  entertained  by  gcolociical  | 
li  I'.-ini^ij  a.s  to  the  adinitiesof  these  plants.  Aitis  thinks  | 
them  related  to  EuphorbioceiB ;  Sohlothein  refers  ihem  lo 
Palms,  and  Von  Marlius  to  OaataeNft.  Brongniart  at  one 
time  thought  them  a  family  tut  generit,  but  has  since 
laftnad  then*  Vitb  Count  Siernbeig,  to  the  family  of  arbo- 
laaeant  ferae.  lindky  and Huttoii  think  that 'the  weight 
of  evidence  seems  to  incline  in  fkrwtt  of  both  Sigillaria  and 
Stif,n'.aiia  having  bri-n  I)iry;jl..-ili,nous  pi  iv.'.>.  a.i:l  of  the 
highest  degree  ot  orgauixaliou,  suck  a»  Cacucca;  os  £u- 


phorbiaeecb  or  avM  Aaolepfadeeev.'  To  thmm  tariHia  4I#t 

seem  to  approach,  parlienluily  in  their  soft  lextuie.  ir  ihtli 
deeply  channelled  stcin^.  and  cipcctally  in  lianr  sciiisbeius 
placed  in  perpendiculnr  rows  between  the  furrows.  Tb«>c 
wrilers  however  add  that  '  in  the  total  absence  of  all  knov- 
ledifo  of  the  leaves  and  flowers  of  these  antient  trees,  »c 
think  It  better  to  place  the  genus  among  other  species  the 
affinity  of  which  is  altogether  doubtful.' 

Brongniart.  in  bia  'Mictoin  daa  Veoetanx  Aaailat.'  enn> 
mnnlaa  flfty-nina  spaoii  of  Sigilbwm.  ani  Liadiqr  «i 
Hutton,  in  the  *  Foaeil  Flora,'  have  figatad  «%ht  apMiet 
found  in  Great  Britaia.  [Coax-Plants.] 

The  circumstamoes  under  which  Sigillariai?  oorur  in  iLe 
strata  associated  with  coal  are  remarkable,  and  (sttbtii^ir 
may  be  interpreted  so  as  to  reveal  some  of  the  condiiicni 
which  were  necessary  for  tlio  production  of  the  vegetaU* 
mass  of  coaL  The  first  thing  which  strikes  us  is  the  htikerte 
almost  universal  absence  of  loaveiw  top>  roots,  and  inlener 
structure;  wc  generally  Snd  large  ftapneoU,  or  psriaiis 
alnunt  the  vholaaf  tha  atans*  fbrnMiM,  and  marind  If 
tha  baaea  of  laaeai,  but  in  otlier  reapeets  defldent.  ttaoMie 
at  top,  and  abruptly  ending  toward  tlie  bottom.  If  lh«>]i^iBt 
lies  ill  laminated  shale  above  a  bed  of  coal,  it  is  genenilf 
I  compressed  tlat,  having;  the  exterior  con\t  rtid  lo  c«al,  sti^ 
the  oppoiiile  shIos  Dearly  orquitc  in  contact,  tu  ibe  cxrlusion 
of  tho  central  (perhaps  cellular)  portions.  If  in  gritstaae 
I  above  a  bed  of  coal,  we  find  it  more  or  lesetransverso  lo  iW 
strata,  as  if  in  attitude  of  growth,  its  top  broken  off,  iii 
I  lower  pKi  aniargad  and  ciMBid.  and  aoatly  tanehiif  dn 
I  ooal-bod.  but  apparently  rooileta;  tba  bMarior  Ml  af  vmdf 
laminu  or  irregular  accumulations  of  sand,  fragments  </ 
I  other  plants,  lumps  of  ironstone,  &c.  The  tree  was  err- 
tainiy  llollo^vwhcn  the sandst'>ne  was  formed;  but  wbittiirr 
,  through  decay  of  theimerii.il  cellular  mlmtanoe.  or  a  i;>.- 
I  neral  wasiint;  and  con.-<uniption  of  vasmUir  and  cellular 
structure,  as  suggested  by  Mr.  Haw  kshaw  from  obaerx-aliflc< 
of  hollowed  dicotyledonous  trec<i  in  South  America,  is  «till 
doubtful.  Whether  the  leafless  and  apparaaliy  metisv 
trees,  wb^  in  oilier  respects  are  in  tha  attitnda  and  ha«» 
the  aapaet  of  growth,  did  really  trrow  where  they  appisr. 
and  have  lost  titair  reota  by  ab^orution  and  conversion  into 
the  co:ily  mass  below,  or  were  aoposited  by  drifting  «iti< 
their  loots  inoro  or  less  deficient,  is  a  question  of  great  itu- 
parlance,  on  which  some  recent  excavations  on  the  hiK  m.' 
the  lioliuH  railway,  a  few  miles  north  of  Manchesin, 
have  thrown  much  light.  Here,  above  a  thin  (G-inch) 
bed,  ill  shaly  strata  much  inclined,  are  seen  seversl  r,i> 
row(  d  stems  of  trees,  also  inclined  so  os  to  stand  at  ngiii 
angles  to  tho  atratifiaatioa,  moot  af  them  ovidentif  foeud, 
by  diohotovaieiiig  toot-branehaa,  in  the  clay  ore*  thaeaA 
The  extremities  of  llic  routs  are  not  seen ;  perhaps  Iksf 
catered  tho  vegetable  mass  which  is  now  coal,  aiid  wtm 
carbonised  wuh  the  other  plants.  Toe  stems  aic  furrowtd, 
but  Ic<is  regularly  than  is  usual  in  SigiUaria,  ainl  marked  !••» 
plainly  than  is  usual  wnli  the  cicatrices  of  leaves.  Tbt 
'bark,'  as  it  is  ealletl,  is  coal,  showing  \%getabi«!  •trueturr: 
the  interior  is  sedimentary  rock.  These  plants  mn  tAta- 
monly  imagined  to  be  Sigillarim;  at  all  aaaala  aoas  of  Iksia 
are  likely  to  prove  so  (those  inirlilehtlwioalMMlaaacdbvieait 
and  tha  baia  ia  tumid> j  otheva  appear  to  us  to  baas  iivi 
alHod  to  Lepidodendron.  We  hove  seen  specimens,  in  dif«- 

ent  coal-districts,  certainly  con'^'ei>cric,  nr.  1  ;  ■  -t  '  iif  the 
same  intermediate  characluii  between  Si^ii..ii  la  .lad  Lepi- 
tlodendron.  .Amund  the  bases  Mr.  IJowman  collect^ 
abundance  of  Lepidostrobi,  which  arc  usually  ttff«tnd  '* 
Lepidodondron. 

Upon  the  whole  it  is  clear  that  here  treae  atwleMMie 
StgiUariaandLepidodendronremainintb«ptao«,attltl!iakiad 
ciicnmsi  a  noes  of  groteth ;  tbairnwli  aniHwd  a  sort  arwMi> 
bia  magma,  partly  tbefUlen  aenumnlalionof  leaveaand  wM 
of  the  forests;  over  this  ron<<i  and  nround  these  stems  i«t*r 
left  its  sediments  horisonlaUy  ;  these  h nzontal  straU  ht^'' 
Leon  uphoaved.  and  the  once  vertieat  stems  mu<le  to  slapc  n 
accordanc*  with  the  movement.    These  inioi csnn.'  irrp> 
have  been  cjiefnUy  preserved  i;;  vi/«,  bv  the  r.irc  of  Mf 
ilavvkshaw.  and  models  have  also  been  made  of  tbvm. 
SIGISMUND.  [PotASo-Ws/ory.] 
SIGN  (Astronomy),  a conatellation;  hntinBodaniliaRS 
a  constdlation  af  tha  Zo»M  only.  For  tba  diaHiitlwi 
tlie  sidereal  and  aatronomical  lodiMb  tm  PlM*ii» 

(p.  49d>. 

SIf;\  (^.lalhematics).    Every  symbol  is  a  sign  of 
Uiiog  or  oiher,  the  original  maaaiog  of  the  word  HfHf 
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jftfiug  to  any  mark  of  distinction  or  dc8ignation.  The 
gMHml  cOMiMratiou  of  the  subject  of  signs  oodMt  under  iho 
wdStmoi.;  forihis t«rai sign  ii  tttelasiTety  eppliod  in 
■Ullnwiliml  aiMliBis  to  tlM  signe  of  addiiiaii  and  liubtnie- 
tjM(4>aBi  — )i  A  positive  quantity,  as  +3,  is  said  to 
hiTC  tm  posMve  aign ;  a  negative  quantity,  as  —3,  the  ne> 
gati^'e  sign. 

The  theory  of  these  sign*  is  the  peculiar  feature  of  ali^nbra, 
as  distini^uished  from  arithmetic  [Nkoativk  ano  Imi-os- 
stBLG  QuAWTtTiKs];  and  it  is  difficult  to  placo  it  on  any 
salofaetory  basis  except  that  of  distinct  definitions  not 
wholly  derived  from  arithmetic.  On  this  point  however  it 
ia  not  oar  present  purpose  to  enter  further;  the  object  of 
this  Mtielo  boiiw  the  applintioo  of  tbo  i^nib  and  in  porti- 
enter  IIkm  mBs  of  iatotpntatioB  vfaieh  ore  iMceaaary  in 
the  application  of  ordinsry  algebra  to  geometry.  By  ordi- 
nnry  algebra  wc  mean  that  system  in  which  the  positi\'oand 
iiPi»stivo  quantities  arc  fully  c:i|i:vbU'  nf  iiuoi  prctation,  but  in 
winch  V—  I  is  considerefl  as  incapablo  of  interpretation. 

The  relative  meaninc;  of  +  and  —  is  direct  opposition  of 
properties:  and  it  is  only  where  direct  opposition  is  possible 
that  eonplete  interpretation  can  exist.  The  symbol  +a 
wnmm  not  onlv  «  units  of  its  kind,  but  a  units  directed  to 
(to  aBMUaioJ  in  a  speeiBc  one  of  two  (the  only  pouible) 
l^Mk  or  nwd  in  •  speeiflc  one  of  two  (tbo  mtij  aoniUo) 
nainert;  the  first  generally  implying  iboMeond.  Thn  let 
flinches  be  rooasurod  fium  a  im  - .-n  ]  int ;  the  superposition 
of  +  or  —  tells  nntliin^,  for  ihu  munsiireraent  may  bo  mode 
in  nil  infinite  number  of  different  directions.  Clnxjsc  one  of 
tliete  directions,  or  rather  one  lino  of  direction,  and  the  in- 
determinate character  of  tiie  proposal  (to  measure  <«  inches 
fnMo  the  given  point)  is  almost  gone:  there  arc  but  two 
dmetioiu  ia  which  to  do  it;  if  one  of  them  (no  matter 
wbidt)  ho  iigQia«d  hy  +0,  tiM  oibor  (no  natter  which, 
ontpt  Willi  tofciMMo  to  tbo  flnt)  naat  bo  doDotod  to  -& 

A  wwbloto  may  present  different  seu  of  oppoaMont  of 
Tory  nftroQt  kind*.  Thus  we  might  liave  a  problem  in 
which  ihoro  are  conrcrtieil  to^cthrr — I,  time  before  or  timi' 
ofier  a  certain  epoch  ;  2,  height  above  or  height  below  a 
certain  level ;  3,  the  debtor  or  creditor  side  of  certain  books. 
Tu  frire  a  more  precise  idea  (it  is  hardly  worth  while  to  frame 
a  specific  problem),  a  man  might  engage  to  build  a  wall  on 
different  terns  as  to  the  foai^tion  and  what  is  above  the 
gtouiid;  for  which  bo  night  have  to  borrow  money  and  pay 
mkmt  tip  to  0  oertmi  time,  when  hj  rooaiTing  the  wboto 
■■•ant  dm  to  bin  ho  might  repay  and  ioTOct  bowdn ;  md 
tho  whole  trannetioa  night  have  to  be  pn^rly  ontered  in 
bia  books.  The  young  student  might  suppose  that  if  + 1 
and  —  I  represent  a  foot  of  the  wall  above  and  a  fof)t  below 
the  ground,  it  will  not  necessarily  follow  that  -{-X  and  -  1 
(undistinguishablo  from  ilio  firmer)  will  do  to  reprvsent 
one  pound  of  interest  due  to  and  from  the  contractor;  and 
still  less  that  the  same  +1  and  —  I  will  also  do  to  direct  1/. 
to  be  carried  to  the  debtor  or  creditor  tide  of  bia  books.  But 
what  he  will  learn  firom  a  proporly  oatoUMNd  alpaibim  (and 
until  ho  has  laamt  it.  he  ia  not  w  poaaoMMB  of  any  part  of 
tlio  diffaraBoabMwaan  algebra  and  aritbnatie)  ia  this -that 
be  wonM  gate  abaabrtdy  notbiag  by  invMliaf  1Mb  distinc- 
tive aymbola  aa  would  remove  Ma  doiAt  of  tboir  appliea- 
bdity.  Let  (  +  )  1  and  (-)  I  represent  feet  of  wall,  [+]  I 
and  [  — ]  I  poundi  sterling,'  ot  laterL-sf,  !  +  )  1  and  {  -  I  >  I 
pounds  sterling  cann-J  lu  oiii?  ^l(U•  or  the  other  of  the  book*; 
while  -f  1  and  —  I  n-i  rcseiit  mmi]  le  addition  or  subtrartion. 
I.vt  the  prublfin  1h'  I'urly  iraiisluiud  into  algebraical  lan- 
guage, and  an  e(|uaiion  formed  in  which  all  the  distmclive 
svmbols  are  seen :  algebra  teachea  Uiat  tbe  rules  to  be  ap- 
plied to  that  oqnatioa  differ  iu  no  respect  whatover  from 
tiMo  wbieb  weald  bava  been  appUeaUo  if  aU  the  aijpia  had 
onao  ftooi  Ibe  same  aouree  of  neaning;  Flariia|»  ik  weald 
be  bettor  if  the  student  were  not  allowed  to  oome  le  easily 
by  this  lesult  as  bo  usually  d(.K«i,  but  should  be  made  to  learn 
by  his  trouble  how  uiinuce^sary  the  distinctions  reaUy  ore, 
a.  operations,  and  allowed  liaduatiBlo  total  Ibaiettef 
air.irded  by  dropping  them. 

When  a  problem  admits  of  hot  one  opposition  (say  it 
timjity  refers  to  time  measured  Allure  or  past  from  a  given 
epoch),  there  is  no  difficulty  about  the  interpretation  of  any 
naulL  If  ihia  naalt  be  noaiUva,  it  muat  bo  aaeb  lime  as 
vaa  eallod  poaitlve  whan  die  opeiaiian  waa  pat  into  ahape ; 
and  the  oontrary.  But  in  the  application  to  geometry,  an 
extonsion  of  the  interpretation  of  signs  enables  ua  to  remove 
"^-idifBculties  in  tbe  pwpat aif lanwn  of  iglw^  which 
to  dosciibe. 


In  tho  rectilinear  figures  considered  by  Euclid,  the  sum  of 
the  external  angles  i>  always  iiiual  to  four  right  angltfs.  In 
these  6gures  tltore  are  no  re-untermg  angles.  [Salicnt.] 
Tlic  proposition  remains  true  when  there  are  re-entering 
angleit  pnnided  that  the  angles  which  then  take  tbe  place 
of  what  were  ealled  external  auska  be  oouuted  as  negative. 
In  algebraic  gaonMtqr  it  ia  uanarto  lelbr  all  pointo  and  Uaea 
to  two  straight  Unei  at  tUht  andea  to  oaa  aaotber.  [Ab- 
s(  I  s>  \ ;  <~  o  nuin  vatbi.]  The  EoUowing  eonvaationa  unst 

now  bo  enipli>\fd  :  — 

1.  l>el  VX  and  \VY  be  llic  axes  of  co-ordinates,  meeting 
at  O,  tliC  origin.    Let  OX  and  O  V  b«  positive  directions ; 


poiitive  difeetioa  of  molatton  ia  that  In  wbieb  a 
la  fron  tbe  poalthre  part  of  the  axiaof  »  to  Iba 


OV  and  O W.  nc^ati  ve  d  ircct  ions. 

A  lim-  diiiuii  fruiii  0  M  !iny  print  P  is  in  ilsclfffor 
the  prescni)  uutlher  positive  nor  negative;    eillier  sign 

iiriv  be  i>iveB  to  OP,  bat  the  eentiaiy  oaa  must  ho  given 

to  og. 

:i.  The  line  OP  may,  keeping  its  sign,  revolve  round  O; 
nor,  if  ncgati%'e,  ia  it  to  be  counted  poaitive  when  it  comes 
into  momentary  coineidenee  with  Ox;  nor,  if  positive,  ia  it 
to  he  eonnied  awativa  whan  ia  e^neideneo  with  OV.  And 
geaatally,  a  ettwriit  Una  walviag  taand  any  point  doea  not 
take  the  signa  ofiinea  wbieb  reoeive  riigna  oil  aoeouBt  of  Iba 
flxcd  directions  in  which  they  are  drawn. 

-!.  11)0  un^lo  iniiili;  by  two  lines  A  and  B  is  to  have  a  dis- 
tiiiction  of  si^n  driiwi),  nccordiiij;  ns  it  i«  called  the  angle 
made  by  A  with  1?,  or  the  angle  niade  by  H  uiih  A  (the 
an^;lc8  made  by  A  from  iJ,  and  by  B  from  A,  would  be 
better).  If  the  angle  of  A  with  B  (say  A'H)  be  positive, 
then  the  angle  made  by  B  with  A  (B*A)  is  n^ative,  and 
vice  vend. 

«.  The  ] 
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poaitive  part  of  the  axis  of  y  (u  msrked  by  tlio  arrowa). 

6.  The  sign  of  any  line  drawn  through  P  is  thus  deter- 
mined. If  OP  be  pontive,  that  direction  is  positive  in 
\»hieh  the  point  P  must  move  so  as  to  revolve  jx>silivelij ; 
tliuji,  C)P  being  positive,  1*K  is  positive  and  I'L  negative. 
But  if  (JP  he  negative,  the  reverse  is  tho  ens.-:  but  the 
rules  need  only  be  remembered  which  suppose  Ol'  jio^iiive. 

7.  When  an  angle  amounts  to  more  than  four  n^ht  angles), 
the  four  right  anglea  nay  be  thrown  away  ;  and  generally, 
four  right  angles,  or  any  multiple  of  tbem,  may  b»  added  io 
or  subtraeiea  Aom  any  angle. 

M  Til  measuring  the  angles  made  by  two  linra  pMiing 
mil  ii^'li  P  (OP  beini^  positive),  the  pcsiliro  direotions  on* 
those  lines  (found  a*  in  6)  must  be  used  :  and  by  A*R,  thn 
angular  departure  of  A  from  H,  ii  unilerstood  the  amount  of 
positive  vevulution  which  will  lirin-j  B  into  the  pjsilion  .\. 

9.  Hence  it  follows  that  A*U  is  either  equal  toA'X- 
irx,  or  differs  fima it bjrllNirriKbtaBc^  X ataadbig  for 
the  axis  of  x. 

10.  Hence  also  it  follows  that  in  every  closed  figure,  whe- 
ther auoh  as  theaa  adnitted  by  Euclid  or  not,  aeno  of  tbo 
angles  are  negathre.  if  every  angle  A*B  bo  iatetpialed  aa 

A*X— B*X.  And  in  every  such  measurement,  the  aum  of 

all  the  angles,  with  their  |iroper  signs,  is  equal  to  nothing. 
But,  measured  lu  in  (8),  the  sum  of  all  the  nnf;U-s  istiothingf, 
or  a  multiple  of  four  right  angles  nokilivo  or  negative.  This 
ambiguity  ia  wboUgr  indilbiaat  in  itignnaaMtriaal  opem* 
tions. 

To  prove  tbe  last,  let  us  consider  a  four-sided  figure,  of 
which  tbe  sides  are  A,  B,  C,  D.  The  angles  of  the  figure, 
taken  in  order,  are  A*B,  irc,  C'D,  D^A,  which,  meai^urod 
aa  in  I,  aia  A'X-B'X.  B*X-C"X,  CX-ITX.  D'X- 
A*X.  the  aoiB  of  wbieb  ia  oboioaily  aothing.  Bat  if  any  om  • 
of  these  angles  abould  differ  firom  the  preceding,  it  can  ho 
only  by  a  multiple  of  four  right  angles,  whence  tho  sum 
must  be  a  iinihiplc  of  four  ri^ht  .Tuples. 

We  shall  now  lake  as  au  ejtample,  the  three  anglea  of  a 
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triaaglt*  wtiilMlilif  ttwBi  f  i«  hr  mefc  M»  «hli  nfrrenr^ 

to th« next,  and  then  by  ronijiuvinE;  (t,,-!)  of  Ihe  si(lo«  wit'i  Hn' 
axil  of  X.    Jha  sidoi  aru  marked  A,  B,  (j ;  tlie  anglus  ui 


Etu  lul.  \vitlif»il  reft'reiicc  1 1  lign,  are  a,  p,  y.  afid  the  poRi- 
ii\c'  iind  negative  directions  ai  L'  marked.  Four  right  angles 
are  denoted  as  usual  by  2w.    Kw|U)it  cl  A'B  +  B*C  +  C*A. 

In  A*B,  tlie  amount  of  positive  icvuluiion  by  which  the 
positivtmrtofB  lurnik  round  into  that  of  Ait  y  +  ic.  Simi- 
larly for  B*C.  we  have  a+w,  and  for  C*A,  /5+».  The  sura 
of  these,  a  +^4  r  being  ir.  is  4]r.  a  multiple  of  2w.  Now  let 
ihb  angle  A*X  be  0.  Then  B*X  will  be.  >»c«n  to  be  an 
nngi?  Ill  this  nL|;uic  f^rcatcr  tliati  two  right  angles,  and  will 
be  fiiunil  to  Lc  r+O  — y.  while  C*X  is  greater  than  three 
right  nnRles,  and  is  2ir-^a+6— 7.   Hence  we  htv* 

A' B  =  e-iw+e-y)  ssy-w 

H'C  =s  ir+fl-7  -(«ir-a+tf-y)  =5  «-» 

C'A  =  (?r-n  +  0-7)  -  0  -  /?4.r. 

Only  the  third  angle  gires  precisely  the  same  in  both  ;  in 
the  other  two,  the  Moond  determination  gives  in  each  ease 
four  hebt  anglea  lea*  than  the  flrat  The  atim  of  the  three 
aneles  is  now  O- 

Tb*  UM  of  this  BjmtMBI  Itaa  in  •nabtioc  ua  to  give  in  a 
gVMOnil  Arm  propositient  whinb  would  otherwise  re(|uire  a 
larpe  examination  of  partieular  ra.Hcs.  Thu  examination 
is  not  usuoUy  ronde  in  tlcnjentary  works  ;  but  instead  of  if, 
the  true  result,  iknveil  from  the  mperior  knowledpe  of  tlio 
writer,  i«  made  to  the  reader  th«  consequence  of  a  particular 
cas«^'.  In  tlie  consideration  of  curves,  for  instance,  there  are 
to  be  considered,  perbBIK  at  the  same  time,  the  co-ordinates, 
the  radius  vector^  dM  itngent,  the  perpendicular  on  it,  and 
tho  ladiaa  ofoiratUMk  TbewMtiaeofflaiiN  which  arise 
va*  ortbno  lines  n»  vary  mumom,  rad  nothing  but  gcne- 
ntliMil  suppositions,  coropetent  to  assign  dcAnite  angles  in 
■11  eeces,  can  legitimately  bring  out  general  propositions.  | 
For  inst«ncc8,  MeTANOKUT,  Spin,M. ;  ami  for  fiirtliur  tlovo- 
lopement,  *tc  Library  of  Ihcful  KmnrUd^f.  '  DilTorfntial  t 
CalculuH.'  I'p  :t4l-3i5.         "  I 

SIGN-MAN  UAI<  means,  in  its  wtiJe«t  sense,  the  sig- 
nature or  mark  made  by  a  pcnon  upon  any  legal  instru- 
nwnt  to  show  bit  oonoorroucv  in  iu  Before  the  art  of 
writing  was  so  univwMkUy  f»noliaed  M  It  WW  ia,  the  sign- 
mnuil  or  eignature  WM  anilly  •  mta,  »tt«*t*d  «tber  by 
lb«  aetl  «f  the  party  oonteihing  hie  uiMrlsl  heariitgSi  or  by 
the  signature  of  anothi>r  pt  rson  declaring  to  whom  the  mark 
Iwlanged.  The  latter  hukeil  is  still  the  practice  with  per- 
son* who  cannot  write.  Spelroan  ('  Sigillum'j  quoits  from 
'  Histoire  de  Brelaigne,'  liv.  e.  28,  a  cliartt-r  of  Alan  '  lo 
longi','  king  of  Brittany, dated  in  Cn'j  :  '  Under  our  grual  sfal 
and  sign-roanuHl,  and  alsu  iitidur  tlic  sigiis-maniml  c«mi- 
tnm  Curnubiensis  and  I^onienaia,  in  the  presonct-  of  the 
nrchbishep  of  DMe,  of  the  eheooeUor,  and  of  twelve  other 
wiinessee  (••eonMntiBg*')  whole  mk  tn  titaoA.' 

Sign-menual  now  however  ie  ueid  to  denote  the  tignttitre 
of  a  reigmng  prince.  It  is  usually  in  this  country  the  prince'a 
n.imo.  or  its  initial  k'tter,  with  tlio  initial  of  his  style  or  title 
in  T«itin.  Thus  the  sifjn- manual  of  George  IV,  when 
prin  >  I  ^  ent,  was  Geerge  P.  R.,  or  O.  F.  Rj  thit  of  the 
present  (jucen  is  Victoria      or  V.  R. 

The  royal  tign-manual  U  UMUklly  placed  tt  tht  top  left* 
hand  comer  of  the  insbrinoentt  together  with  the  privy 
seal ;  and  it  is  requisite  in  all  cases  where  the  privy  seal 
and  oiVorwarde  the  great  wel  are  used.  The  sign-manual 
;  ha  oatmtari^ned  by  a  principal  g««relary  of  state,  or 


by  the  lords  of  the  treasury,  when  allaclied  to  a  eunt  w 
warrant,  it  being  tlien  the  principal  act,  and  it  muM  aUW 
accompanied  by  the  signet  or  privy  aeal.  But  where  the 
Mt<a-manual  only  direcu  that  another  act  shall  be  doot,  m 
for  letters-patent  to  be  made,  it  must  ba  ODaoteistgncd 
by  aome  person,  though  not  necessarily  bf  iImm  gnai  oC- 
ears  of  alat*.  The  authenticity  gf  the  Hgn-miiBil  it  »i- 
tattled  ia  eowta  of  liw  apoo  pradvetion  «f  the  fawlrwaicit 
to  which  it  is  aliaohed.    (Comyns's  Digttt.) 

SIGNATURE,  in  Music,  is  the  term  by  which  tli€rW& 
and  sharps  or  Hats  placed  at  the  beginning  cf  ,aci,  ttiff 
are,  culloctivelv,  kuown,  and  by  which  the  key  11  pittiy 
ftbown.  Saa  MT,  «beia  lha  Signaimrm  ift  ataiy  h|  b 
given. 

SIGNATURE,  in  Printing,  is  the  name  given  tolW 
letters  or  figures  which  are  phice<l  at  lha  bottom  of  certiiB 
pages  in  each  sheet  of  a  book,  to  (kcililato  tha  gailiernf!. 
folding,  collating,  and  faindioB  of  it  The  French  pnotrn 
generally  use  figures,  but  Kngtish  printers  for  the  mMt 
part  use  Kmall  capital  letters.  The  bookliiiider»' alphalcr, 
asi  it  IS  called,  euiiUiiiiii  ouly  *3  letter*  I7.  i-.  and  w  bemj 
omitted);  and  at  the  tille-sbvet,  which  cotit.im^  ila  t  i- 
ration,  pivface,  &e.,  is  generally  phnted  last,  the  nKiisiarM 
of  the  work  itself  commence  with  b,  leaving  a  for  Iu  iitl^ 
sheet.  If  there  b«  other  introduetory  Belter  beside*  tlie 
title-sheet,  stnall  letters,  as  a,  b»  Stc*  npe  need  till  the  ««rk 
itadf  iaiaaabcd.  If  the  work  eMrtaiM  awtre  then  ga  ^mt, 
thaweeodaot  of  eignatiiiaa  awAA.  bb,  or  more  ewaBstit 
3  A.  2  B,  &e. ;  and  the  third  set  3  a.  3  n,  and  so  on.  ll  \\it 
work  is  in  folio,  it  requires  only  one  signature;  if  in  4io.  >t 
8vo.,  it  requires  two.  u-,  for  insiunee,  s  on  the  fii>t  pa,-*  sri 
B  2  on  the  liiixl :  if  in  l?nio  ,  it  rt-quires  three,  y  a  00  liw 
tirst  pu^^e,  n  J  on  tlic  thud  p:>Ki\  and  u  :i  on  thaftintb  pVt* 
and  so  on  for  pruited  works  of  other  forms- 

SIGNET,  SEAL.  The  impression  of  a  seal  hss  be«c; 
used  from  the  earliest  limee  to  prora  the  authenticity  of  tie 
decuDMfltt  to  which  it  is  attaeaadt  Anoiigit  Batten  oa- 
tiont  eeala  wan»  and  tidl  are,  rings  engnwil  oaaally 
the  name  of  the  owner,  and,  among  the  MohaaMMtai 
with  soTiio  devout  aspi.  iti^  n  The  delivery  of  such  a  »caHr 
ibo  !io\'cr«sign  ttos  a  wan  ant  to  lh«  holder  to  exerci»*  ibe 
royiil  f  unctions,  or  at  le»st  served  as  a  credential :  tf  ihu  «e 
find  frequent  instances  in  tbe  Scriptures.  Bir  Edward CoU 
asserts  that  seals  were  used  in  England  a  century  bet«rr 
the  Conquest;  and  he  quotes  a  charter  uf  King  Edwin, 
dated  in  956,  and  sealed  not  only  with  his  own  teal,  but 
with  that  of  the  bishop  of  W incheatar.  Ho  aka  italet  ibtf 
the  charter  of  CMb.  king  of  Maim  (fM-yMX  whanbv 
he  gave  the  Peter  Penoe,  '  doth  yet  remain  under  ml' 
Richard  I.  was  the  first  king  of  England  who  used  a  seal  U 
arms;  theretofore  the  roval  teal  hiid  been  an  effigy  of  lti« 
kint;  armed  and  on  liorsebnck.  The  tcaJs  of  the  rooTey>a< 
parties  are  now  essential  to  all  legal  itltlfUIBaiHa  whtttly 
real  estate  i.s  conveyed.  [DAikUS.} 

The  law  recognises  three  royal  seals: — 1.  Thft  gnoi  lell 
which  is  in  the  custody  of  the  lord  chancellor:  this  ks^ 
pendcd  to  all  letters-patent,  and  contains  two  imprresKimk 
the  ona  being  aanallv  the  sovereign  on  hoiaahaek,  the  otkr 
the  tovereifn  teeied.  supported  by  embla«B«(ieal  figure, 
and  with  the  coat  of  arm*  tomewliere  in  the  fiel<i  Ti* 
great  seal  is  i-s.scnual  to  all  royal  grants  of  inlieriiR:»e«  1^ 
cliallels  real,  to  (;iant!c  iii  an  <j(licc  111  fee,  and  to  all  wrUJit 
common  law.  Whore  the  kinp's  »«>hI  i<  metUi»>Ht»d,  it  » 
understood  to  be  the  groat  »eal.  The  privy  seal,  wbirli  » 
ill  the  custody  of  the  lord  keeper  of  the  privy  seal.  Thn 
seal  it  valid  for  tha  inuing  of  the  royal  treasure,  or  for  U^t 

Saing  of  «batlal4k  or  tha  ooatraetioK  at  diachaifinf  «f  • 
b(.  It  la  waad  ai  a  warrant  Ibr  lattar»>p«lant  baAwtl«r 
paea  the  great  teal.  The  privy  teal  consists  of  the  ttm  d 
the  sovereign.  3,  The  signet,  or  privy  signet,  whirb  h  st 
tha  custody  of  the  principal  aeerolaries  of  &iatt>.  Kxceptin^ 
that  it  aulheiitieaies  the  sis^n  manual,  this  «>tsal  seem*  tu 
haw  no  validity,  alihoUKh  it  is  alleged  to  bo  sufficient  ii 
give  validity  to  the  writ  ne  txeat  regno,  whereby  a  subjrrt 
IS  prohibitcid  from  going  out  of  the  rwalBt.  For  the  ow  (f 
all  the  seals  the  covRtorMiKBatiira  of  a  (fiMi^l  aaceaHr;  if 
state  is  required  by  atatnle.  fBtcaarABV  oa  ^*Ta] 
(Comyn^e  IHgett,  ertiele  '  Patent Coke  HkO«  T  ~ 
Hargravo  and  ThoiBaa^  edatkm,  vol.  ii.,  p.  S3M 


End  or  Volumk  thk  TwENDr  Fiiin'. 
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